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Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the Members 
of the Kansas delegation were present 
last night for a reception and dinner at 
the International Inn, sponsored by the 
Kansas State Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Ellis K. Cave, chairman of the board, 
Kansas State Chamber of Commerce, ad- 
dressed the group. In my opinion, his 
remarks clearly state the case for free 
enterprise and the endorsement of the 
law of supply and demand to manage the 
market levels. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may insert his remarks into the 
appendix of the Recorp. 

Tse Case For FREE ENTERPRISE 


Fellow Kansans, Senators from Concordin, 
and Prairie Village, Representatives from 
Russell, Wakefield, Lawrence, Wichita, and 
Pittsburg, ladies, and gentlemen from all 
areas of the Sunflower State, I bring you 
greetings from home on the range, your 
Kansas and mine. 

It is indeed an honor and a privilege for 
me, a Dodge City cowboy, straight from Boot 
Hill, to join in this roundup of our blue 
ribbon herd of thoroughbred stock from 
Kansas, and to have our seven head of trail 
herd leaders in Washington all corralled into 
one stock pen, where they can't easily get out, 
without jumping over the ralis, and I'll say 
this is quite an elaborate corral. But having 
these seven in such a situation could afford 
& real opportunity to do some branding with 
a red-hot iron, if they were inclined to stray 
too far from the ranch, with their political 
grazing in our national pasture. 

But since they are all on the right side of 
the fence, so far as I am concerned, I hap- 
pily left the branding tron in the barn, and 
I intend this evening, only to feed and water 
them for a few minutes, then turn them 
back out to the rigors of the open range 
and the New Frontier with their devotion 
to the tasks confronting them and the lead- 
ership they are giving to the cause of Kan- 
sas and the Nation, I am content this eve- 
ning to merely throw out a few bundles of 
Teed on a somewhat different theme of lead- 
ership in our State and Nation, but an 
equally vital area of the subject, about 
which, I believe should all have deep inter- 
est and concern. 

Our American history Is filled with the 
early efforts of a people who amply demon- 
strated the values which are inherent in 
individual initiative, the pioneer spirit of 
voluntary self-reliance, and voluntary lead- 
ership. 

As these pioneers began to settle through- 
out the country and began establishing the 
small yillages and towns, many and varied 
organizations utilizing the help of volun- 
tary leaders and workers were founded for 
the purpose of expanding the growth and 
development of the communities, and within 
this sphere of community development 
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America has advanced and grown largely 
through the efforts of those who voluntarily 
banded together for their mutual good in 

desired goals, and none has done a 
better job of this, on a broader basis and 
through so many years, than has the cham- 
ber of commerce, 

So I want to concentrate on the chamber 
of commerce for a few minutes because I 
believe it is to be the one outstanding 
vehicle or mechanism by which we are able 
to harness and make effective the efforts of 
volunteer workers and to accomplish these 
objectives by volunteer leadership and en- 
deavor. 

Self-preservatlon undoubtedly was the 
motivating force behind the creation of the 
first chamber of commerce in Marseilles, 
France, in the 17th century, more than 300 
years ago. It is believed that first chamber 
might have been founded to seek common 
protection against marauding bands of rob- 
bers; or perhaps to govern the conduct of 
trade, or to influence legislation. Its his- 
tory does not reveal what the original spe- 
cific aims were. 

During the latter part of the 18th century 
the chamber of commerce movement spread 
through the British Isles and the United 
States. Some local chambers of commerce 
in Kansas were established in the 1880's, but 
it was not until 1924 that the Kansas State 
Chamber was established at a statewide 
meeting of business leaders in Hutchinson, 
Kans., for the purpose of making articulate 
the voice of business in Kansas, 

Chambers of commerce in most other na- 
tions have very little in common with cham- 
bers in the United States. Although they 
are sometimes associations of businessmen, 
chambers in most other countries operate 
as quasipublic agencies vested with certain 
administrative and judicial powers with re- 
spect to trade. Such powers may include 
establishment of codes governing commercial 
practices; arbitration of disputes; issuance 
of certificates of origin, price and values: 
formulation of rules for navigation; and 
supervision of other commercial bodies. 

Under highly centralized governments, 
chambers of commerce often have been used 
as agencies for directing and controlling eco- 
nomic activity in behalf of the central 
planning authority. 

The chambers of commerce in the United 
States started out along those lines, but 
since the turn of the century they have 
broadened their field of interest. Around 
1900, chambers of commerce in America were 
looking for new industry to provide addi- 
tional jobs, just as they are today, and they 
were promoting trade. But those were about 
the only two areas in which they were ac- 
tive. Then, around 1920, the chambers of 
commerce generally broadened into civic as- 
sociations to push for more and better 
schools, streets, roads, parks, and other civic 
improvements, in addition to promoting 
trade and industrial expansion. 

They gradually multiplied in number and 


which need to be done to make their city or 
State or Nation a better place in which to 
live, learn, worship, work, earn, play, and do 
business, to do those things which can be 


done best through united action under en- 
lightened, voluntary leadership. 

Yet a chamber of commerce is no better 
than the individuals in it. Aside from a rela- 
tively small staff of paid help, most cham- 
bers of commerce work is carried on by 
volunteer workers, by the men and women 
who give freely of their time with no thought 
of personal reward, by people who work on 
committees, take on special assignments, 
study legislative and other problems, lead 
fundraising drives, and host important 
events like the one here tonight. Chamber 
people are not satisfied with the status quo 
so they try to improve and develop com- 
munity life. They feel a deep responsibility 
to make their community into a better 
place than it is. 

The chamber of commerce, as an Institu- 
tion, believes in freedom, and is a shining 
example of free enterprise in action. 

Today, chamber of commerce people 
throughout the Nation are disturbed and 
seriously concerned about the growing idea 
among many citizens and among some Con- 
gressmen that only big, all-powerful, cen- 
tralized Government can provide the security 
health, happiness, and peace of mind which 
all people desire, 

Chamber of commerce people, of course, 
know that this soothing picture of a great 
and benevolent power bestowing blessings on 
all is a cruel deception. It still is impossible 
to get something for nothing. There is a 
price to be paid for every benefit obtained 
from Government, 

Chamber of commerce people are disturbed 
because most of them now realize that by 
such seemingly harmless acts as demanding 
and accepting from the Federal Government 
benefits and services which individuals, 
volunteer groups, or local governments can 
and should provide, we are drifting away 
from the heritage of freedom, upon which 
our American system is based, 

Chamber of commerce people know that 
the American capitalistic system, the Amer!- 
can way of life, has created the highest 
standard of living ever known to man and 
& capacity for production that is almost un- 
believable. With only 6 percent of the 
world’s population and 7 percent of the 
world's land area, our capitalistic system 
produces nearly half of the world's manu- 
factured goods, 

We know that the secret of this amazing 
success is based on the freedoms which are 
guaranteed by our U.S. Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights. Those freedoms endow 
each individual with a dignity that has no 
counterpart anywhere in the world. Those 
freedoms provide the Incentive for work and 
achievement. 

We chamber of commerce people know that 
Government has nothing to give that it does 
not first take away from the people. When 
Government distributes benefits to some, it 
takes the costs from the others. When Goy- 
ernment competes with private business, it 
foreshadows the eventual denial of the right 
of its citizens to engage in business. More 
Government than is n means less 
and less freedom for every indiivdual. 

I hope it is needless to point out here that 
voluntary organizations can exist only 
where freedom exists, where freedom-loving 
citizens are willing to assume their respon- 
sibilities as citizens, where they are willing 
to give as well as to get, and where they are 
still willing to roar like lions for li in- 
stead of bleating like sheep for security, 
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Volun organizations and voluntary lead - 
E 
of reason, of morality, and of religion. Con- 
versely, there can be no voluntary associa- 
tion for local, State and national welfare and 
development in an air of compulsion, force, 
and materialism. 

So, today, chamber of commerce people are 
concerned—yes, deeply concerned—about all 
of the governmental challenges to voluntary 
organizations and to voluntary leadership. 
Some of the recent challenges to this volun- 
tary leadership were outlined by Freeman 
Carney, of Tyler, Tex., at a recent meeting of 
the Texas Chamber of Commerce managers. 
And these are a few that he mentioned and 
which I believe are significant and bear re- 
viewing: 


communities. 5 
3) A greatly expanded Housing 

PB ili 23 is being urged with sub- 

sidies for commercial and industrial develop- 

ment. 

(4) An area redevelopment program has 
been set up under the Department of Com- 
merce, with all the implications that it en- 
tails. 

Although defeated in the last session 

N there still is some drive behind 
a bill to create a Department ot Urban Affairs 
with Cabinet status which certainly would, 
if enacted, cause some control of city govern- 
ments to move to Washington. 5 

6) The US. Department of ulture 
is 8 under a new philosophy through 
its rural area development program with 
the Extension Service and its innumerable 
other agencies, concerning themselves with 
the promotion of industrial and commercial 
development, 

So, here we have a half-dozen new fronts, 
or should I say “New Frontiers,” along which 
the Federal Government has challenged and 
is challenging voluntary leadership. And, 
I say to you that-if this trend continues, 
voluntary organizations and voluntary 
leadership will disappear here in America 
as has already happened in Russia and in 
the other Iron Curtain countries. 

When an approach is made to local busi- 
nessmen (already practically drawn and 
quartered by taxation and regulation) when 
this approach is made by grant to give them 
free community development service, the 
first impulse of the local citizen is to accept 
the proposal on surface superficialities. Here 
(they think) is a chance to reduce the com- 
munity load by taking advantage of assist- 
ance from a man who draws his salary from 
other sources, thus eliminating the business- 
man’s need for making voluntary payments 
to support the chamber of commerce. 
Businessmen may not realize until too late 
that they are exchanging a man with a 
dedication to the local community for a man 
whose dedication is to his Washington supe- 
riors, that they are swapping local control 
for Federal control, that they are closing 
the one door open to them to take unified 
action at the community level against un- 
sound Federal measures and placing their 
destinies in the hands of a bureaucracy that 
is not about to bite the hand that feeds it. 

Fortunately, the governmental takeover 
of areas traditionally served by volunteer 
effort is not meeting with overwhelming 
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success. New legislative proposals are en- 
countering unexpected opposition, and the 
public across the Nation shows signs of be- 
coming more alert to some of these bad 
trends. 

In view of these and other recent develop- 
ments at the national level, it seems to me 
that the continuation of voluntary leader- 
ship on a large scale, here in America, will 
depend on what we, all of us, do, and on 
what the U.S. Congress does. 

First, the leaders of volunteer organiza- 
tions must renew and reaffirm their dedica- 
bei a the cause of volunteer leadership 

ort, and do everything possible to 
make and keep our yoluntary tions 
so strong, and so active, and so effective that 
they can and will meet any and all competi- 
tion. 

Second, all of us must recognize that the 
future of America does not lie at either end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue in Was but 
that our future is to be found along the 
main streets and country roads of America. 

Third, we must continue here in America 
to believe in things of the spirit as well as 
in material matters; in ideals, principles, and 
character as well as in science, inventions, 
and skyscrapers; in the willing acceptance of 
responsibility, mot merely in the calm as- 
sumption of rights; we must believe in moral 
integrity, and understanding rather than in 
false pride, arrogance, and bigotry; in blaz- 
ing new trails for the future instead of 
merely retracing the pathways of the past. 

Fourth, our goal should be to preserve the 
values inherent in our free society; to pre- 
serve our private enterprise economic system, 
for without the production of our enterprise 
system, social programs of any kind become 
empty promises; our goal must be to pre- 
serve our political system based on the sovy- 
ereignty of the individual, upon the worth 
and dignity of the private citizen; and to 
preserve the rights and freedoms of the in- 
dividual. 

Finally, I think we need a crash program 
of economic enlightenment, of economic edu- 
cation, to help all citizens, especially the 
voters, to understand the economics of a free 
society. It seems clear to me that too many 
holders of high public offices in this Nation 
were elected to office because they promised 
the voters all kinds of direct Government 
subsidies and handouts instead of soundly 
offering to help everyone by promising to use 
the great power of Government to create a 
right economic climate; that is, an economic 
climate that will encourage the job-creating 
businesses and industries to expand and 
grow and create more jobs. 

And I want to repeat now that I believe 
all of the Members of our Kansas delegation 
in Congress understand this problem very 
well, and I believe they are, to a man, the 
soundest and best group in the Congress of 
the United States. Also, I take this oppor- 
tunity to thank all of them for their gen- 
erally constructive voting records and for the 
excellent manner in which they represent 
Kansas ; 


Now, in conclusion, I believe this impor- 
tant fight to save our freedoms and the right 
to create jobs through the private sector can 
be won and will be won if the all free, com- 
petitive, private enterprise forces (that is, all 
who believe in freedom of choice) have vision 
enough to work together through their 
schools, professional associations, trade asso- 
ciations, parent-teacher groups, chambers of 
commerce, and the major political parties to 
make absolutely certain that all voters be- 
come educated well enough to understand, 
really understand, the economics of a free 
society. This I believe is our best assurance 
of survival. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, Mr. Mal- 
colm Adams, the able city editor of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, has writ- 
ten three poignant articles on cancer. 
Himself a victim, Mr. Adams’ exposition 
of emotions of shock, fears, and hopes 
present a provocative challenge to our 
society. 

In order that as many persons as pos- 
sible may read these interesting, inform- 
ing articles, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Docrors Srrivinc To ALLAY FEAR 
OF THE Woap “CANCER” 
(By Malcolm Adams) 
(First of three articles) 

Cancer“ is a frightening, ugly word. 

It should be. Without warning, cancer 
tears through a healthy body to cause death. 
Pathologists say the body’s defense against 
cancer “is little, if any.” Cancer strikes at 
any age. And only one cancer patient in 
three lives. 

Actually there should be no more ugliness 
associated with the word than heart disease, 
which is the No. 1 cause of death. 

Just yesterday I returned a story to a re- 
porter with instructions to seek the cause 
of death of a 30-year-old Memphian. 

“I can tell you now,” the reporter said. 
“It was cancer but the family begged that 
we ‘please, please don’t say he died of 
cancer.“ 

What can be done to remove the fear and 
ugliness which is associated with the word 
cancer? 

“We must allay the fear of the cancer vic- 
tim,” a Memphis physician said. “We must 
remove the pessimism about cancer from the 
mind of the victim. Where heretofore can- 
cer was a label saying death to the victim, 
it is now not necessarily so.” 

A year ago I noticed a swollen gland in my 
neck. I was certain the swelling came from 
diseased tonsils I should have had removed 
40 years ago. 

I felt fine. I had no pain, no fever. At 
my wife's urging, I went to the doctor. He 
prescribed an antibiotic. I completed the 
medication but the gland remained swollen. 
The doctor changed drugs. At the week's 
end the physician told me I had taken 
enough drugs to kill most any infection. 
My gland remained swollen. 

The doctor recommended further exami- 
nation by a specialist. I couldn't remember 
when I last had a complete physical exami- 
nation. And I recalled that I had ignored a 
tiny lump which had appeared on my neck 
6 months before. 

At the specialist’s clinic, the interviewing 
nurse scolded me a bit when I answered 
that I was at least a two-pack-a-day cigarette 
smoker. 

The doctor found a tumor in my throat. 

The next day I had a scheduled talk to 
volunteer workers in the 1962 Cancer Cru- 
sade. I wasn't up to it. I sent a coworker 
and went to the hospital for tests. 
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A biopsy was performed. This called for 
the removal of tissue from my throat. The 
tissue was sent to the laboratory to deter- 
mine if there was a malagnacy: 

With the laboratory reports complete, the 
doctor told me the tests showed “positive.” 
“Positive” meant the tumor was definitely 
cancerous, 

I doubt if any two men react the same 
when they are shocked with the blunt reali- 
Zation they have cancer and the odds are 
that they are going to die. 

I really don’t know the order in which 
the thoughts flashed through my tortured 
mind. 

I thought of my dear wife, son, daughter, 
the grandchildren I wanted to spoil—why 
me?) for my sins? My true friends, the men 
and women at the office—did I catch it some- 
where? 

And I thought of God. And it wasn't an 
afterthought. I thought how little I had 
thought of Him. I knew He had blessed 
me with the attention of a skilled, God-fear- 
ing physician. 

I prayed real hard for Him to take over. 

He did. 

After more than a year marked by treat- 
dent, surgery and 6 months in the hospital, 
Tam almost back to normal. At least for the 
time being. 

Since last November, I have been doing a 
full day of work. 

In my spare time, I have been reading 
about this mysterious disease. I learn that 
th many cases the doctor can tell the patient 
what caused the cancer. ~ 

Although some causes of cancer are known, 
the ultimate cause still hides from science. 
In my daughter's eighth grade, the children 
read about cancer. The science books re- 
count that “cancer results from the rapid- 
growth and multiplication of certain cells in 
the body. Cancerous growth must be dis- 
covered and treated early. If they are not, 
the whole body may be 

Eighth gra@ers are being taught that can- 
cer “must be discovered and treated early.” 

Did I take the known measures to safe- 
guard my own life? 

I did not. 

Did I have complete health checkups an- 
nually and learn to heed cancer's danger sig- 
nals? 

I did not. 

How about you? 

EARLY DETECTION Bic Factor IN War To 
OVERCOME CANCER 


(Second of three articles) 
(By Malcolm Adams) 


Many cancers can be cured if found early 
in their development and treated by surgery 
or radiation. 

This assurance is given by the American 
Cancer Society. 

How do you know if you have cancer? 

One way to detect cancer early is to pay 
attention to the recognized danger signals 
for cancer. 

Dr. David S. Carroll, president of the 
Memphis-Shelby County Unit of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society urges that persons who 
have one or more of the symptoms longer 
than 2 weeks should see a physician at 
once. 

The seven American Cancer Society danger 
signals which are reproduced with this arti- 
cle are good indicators of cancer, 

Can you have cancer without noticeable 
symptoms? 

“Yes.” says the American Cancer Society, 
“in their early stages, some forms of cancer 
may give no warning to the patient, but may 
be detected by a physician in a routine 
health checkup. 

Question. Is cancer contagious? 

Answer. No. There is no reported case of 
anyone having “caught” cancer from anoth- 
er patient. 
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Question. Can a person recognize cancer 
in himself? 

Answer. No. Only a physician is trained 
to diagnose and distinguish cancer. 

Last year about 275,000 Americans died of 
cancer. This year about 280,000 more will die. 

Nine thousand Tennesseans will learn this 
year they have cancer. About 2,000 new 
cancer cases will be detected in Shelby 
County in 1963. 

More men than women died of cancer last 
year in Memphis and over the Nation, 

The ratio of death this year will be about 
54 men to 46 women. 

Question. Why is the cancer death rate in- 
creasing among men and not among women? 

Answer. Mainly because of the rapidly ris- 
ing death toll from lung cancer in men. 

Question, Is lung cancer a special danger 
for men? 

Answer, It is for men who smoke or who 
have been steady smokers of cigarettes, 
charges the American Cancer Society. Lung 
cancer is increasing faster than all other 
forms of cancer. 

A year ago today I was waiting to undergo 
surgery after receiving treatment for a throat 
cancer. I had taken the radiation therapy 
following discovery of the cancer in January. 

The surgery for the removal of a gland in 
my throat (a secondary infection from the 
throat tumor) was performed in early May. 


The operation went “very well” and I went . 


home in 10 days. 

Somehow I developed an infection in the 
area of the surgery and returned to the hos- 
pital. I remained there for 6 months be- 
cause the tissue in my neck had received in- 
tense radiation during my treatments and 
was slow to heal. 

I was talking with a doctor friend (not my 
physician) one night in the corridor at Bap- 
tist Hospital. 

I remarked that although I was a chain 
smoker of cigarettes I never deliberately in- 
haled the smoke. 

“Well, maybe it's a good thing you didn’t 
inhale. If you had you probably would have 
lung cancer in addition to a throat cancer.” 

The American Cancer Society’s chief re- 
search statistician, Dr. Edward C. Ham- 
mond, pulls no punches in discussing tobac- 
co's implication in lung cancer. He goes a 
step further in charging that lung cancer 
brought on by cigarette smoking is “relatively 
unimportant compared to the damage tobac- 
co does in a variety of other ways.” 

The captions over a Reader's Digest story 
of Dr. Hammond's charges relate: 

“Far more than lung cancer is involved. 
Recent studies show that more cigarette 
smokers die of heart disease associated with 
smoking than die of lung cancer. Many 
other illnesses—from ulcers to pneumonia— 
are aggravated by cigarette smoke.” 

The magazine Advertising Age states that 
in 1961 the tobacco companies spent $144 
million on advertising. 

In an article condensed from Changing 
Times, the Reader's Digest (February 1963) 
says: 

“The next time you see an advertisement 
which invites young people to smoke, con- 
sider this statistic from an American Public 
Health Association study: ‘A million children 
now in school will die of lung cancer before 
they reach the age of 70.“ 

The American Cancer Society charges that 
cigarettes are the principal cause of lung can- 
cer, a disease that has increased 953 percent 
in the last 30 years. 

A few days ago, Joseph F. Cullman III, 
president of Philip Morris, Inc., told his 
stockholders at Richmond, Va., that ciga- 
rettes will “ultimately be exonerated” of 
any connection with cancer. 

“There is increasing evidence that im- 
plicates factors other than smoking ‘as a 
cause of cancer,’ Mr. Cullman said, 

The answers to the tte-cancer ques- 
tion “will be found in the laboratories,” the 
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industry leader said. The tobacco industry 
is working toward this end through the 
Tobacco Industry Research Committee, he 
said. 

The tobacco industry expects a gain of 
about 2 percent in U.S. cigarette consump- 
tion in 1963. 

“The continuing increase in smoking 
vindicates our faith in the cigarette industry 
and the good judgment of smokers every- 
where,” he said. 

Other tobacco industry leaders take ex- 
ception to the mere mention of cigaret 
smoking and lung cancer in the same breath. 

“How the hell can anyone blame smoking 
for cancer when no one knows or claims to 
know what causes cancer?“ 

Victims’ COURAGE INSPIRES CANCER RESEARCH 
FIGHTERS 
(Third of three articles) 
(By Malcolm Adams) 

You really never know how brave a man 
is until you see him face death. 

Even a little boy, taught by parents to 
have faith in his God and his doctor, can 
be brave. Real brave. 

Like the 11-year-old boy from middle Ten- 
nessee who was down the hall and around 
the corner from the hospital room where 
I was confined for treatment of a throat 
cancer. 

Snatched from play by disease, the boy 
with the contagious smile had just been told 
he would have to have a leg amputated. 

“I trust you all,“ the little cancer victim 
told his parents and doctor, “How soon can 
I get my new leg?” 

Later I saw him in a wheelchair as he 
loaded up with funny books from the drug- 
store. Still later he went home and now 
has revisited the hospital to be fitted with 
his new leg. 

And then there was the little girl down 
in what the nurses called the “love ward.” 
She was a deserving or service case and how 
I prayed that the much talked of break- 

h against leukemia will soon occur. 
e what many scientists think—a re- 
breakthrough will come sooner 
3 the disease than against any other 
cancer. 

Leukemia, cancer of the blood- forming tis- 
sues, is considered primarily a disease of 
children. Actually it will kill more adults 
(11,500) in 1963 than children (2,300). 

Looking on the hopeful side of cancer, 
physicians say that leukemia now can be 
arrested for a time by newly developed drugs. 

Says the American Cancer Society: 

“Evidence continues to accumulate that 
leukemia may be caused by a virus. If this 
is found to be true, then the possibility of 
developing a vaccine that might help to con- 
trol leukemia in -human beings is very 
promising.” 

The breakthrough against the disease 
could come at any research institution. 
Scientists at Memphis’ new St. Jude Hospital 
are hard at work on the baffling problem. 

Still on the bright, hopeful side of can- 


oer. let's consider: 


Uterine Cancer: Death from this dread 
form of disease (14,000 in 1962) would be as 
rare as death from typhoid fever if every 
woman over 30 took the proper tests each 
year, 

The Pap smear is the recognized, quick 
(and without pain) technique for detecting 
cancer of the cervix. 

There has been a steady decline in the 
uterine cancer death rate. It has been cut 
50 percent among white women during the 
last 25 years. The rate in Negro women has 
been reduced only 35 percent. 

An early checkup by a physician may 
result in discovery of the disease at a time 
it is most curable. 

The smear is named for Dr. George N. Papa- 
nicolaou, who developed the technique. 
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Pap smear kits are now being tested to 
put cancer detection on & do-it-yourself 
basis. The kits are not yet available to the 
public. > 

Breast cancer: “Treatment too late.” 

Mark that down as the chief cause of death 
from breast cancer, advises the American 
Cancer Society. 

In 1963, about 24,700 women will die of It. 
However, “about 82 percent of all breast can- 
cer patients are saved when the disease is 
detected and treated while it is still localized. 

“Tf the cancer has spread to other regions 
the chance of cure is only 48 percent.” 

The American Cancer Society stresses two 
protective actions to be taken by women: 

1. Self-examination of the breasts once a 
month for possible irregularities or lumps. 

2. A health checkup once a year, including 
an examination of the breasts by a physician. 

Cancer of the colon; “Three out of four 
patients with cancer of the colon and rectum 
could be saved If the disease is detected when 

localized.” 
i bd is the American Cancer Society's 
bright statement on a disease that will take 
some 40,000 lives in 1963. 

All adult men and women are urged to 
have a proctoscopic examination with their 
annual checkups. 

Question. Why do so many people delay 
before consulting a physician when they 
suspect they have cancer? 

Answer. Usually because they believe it is 
incurable. They do not understand that can- 
cer in its early stages is among the most 
curable of all serious diseases and that the 
responsibility for it rests heavily on them- 
selves. 

Question. How many persons actually will 
be saved from death this year? 

Answer. About 177,000 Americans will be 
saved from cancer this year. 

Question. How many more could be saved? 

Answer, About 88,000 cancer patients will 
probably die in 1963 who might have been 
saved by earlier and better treatment. 

There are now 1,200,000 Americans, alive 
today, who have been cured of cancer. 
Cured means they are alive, without evi- 
dence of the disease, at least 5 years after 
completion of treatment, 

Another 700,000 Americans are expected to 
enter the ranks of the cured. This means 
there are actually 1,900,000 Americans cured 
of cancer. 


Address by Robert Moses at World’s Fair 
Vatican Pavilion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Robert Moses, president of New 
York’s World's Fair, 1964-65, at the Vati- 
can Pavilion, Flushing Meadow, Long Is- 
land, on April 16, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES, PRESIDENT OF NEW 
Von Worto’s Fam 1964-65, at THE LUNCH- 
ZON FOR CARDINAL SPELLMAN AND OTHER 
Priests ON VATICAN PAVILION, FLUSHING 
Merapow, Tuespay, Apri. 16, 1963 
Your Eminence and reverend clergy, I rise 

to express the gratitude of the directors, ex- 

ecutives and staff of the fair, our many 
participants, foreign and domestic, public 
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and private, large and small, for the Vatican 
Pavilion to which we all look forward with 
the liveliest interest and expectation. 

- The Pietà alone, not to speak of other 
treasures, has commanded the attention of 
the world and insured the success of our 
exposition. We believe that the confidence 
that you, Cardinal Spellman, have reposed 
in us has not been misplaced. 

Visitors need not beat a path to your door. 
This, as you well have noted on your way 
here, we are doing with every machine and 
device of major construction. You need have 
no worries about access. The problem is not 
one of peak loads but of continuous unbro- 
ken demand as the pilgrims sre drawn to 
your shrine by a magnetism which consti- 
tutes no mystery, requires no definition, and 
depends on no conventional exploitation. 

The dramatice ceremony which accom- 
panied the breaking of ground for your pavi- 
llon by his holiness at Rome, with the spec- 
tators awaiting the dawn in Flushing Mead- 
ow, attracted the attention of the world and 
brought to all peoples the universal mes- 
sage of peace through mutual understand- 
ing and human friendship. In this sign 
all conquer. In this spirit I welcome you 
here today. 


Hospital Ship “Hope” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago, an American ship named Hope left 
Salaverry, Peru, with its mission accom- 
plished. It also left hope behind in the 
minds and hearts of those who knew of 
or shared in the deeds performed by the 
Hope's crew. 

I am enclosing a statement of the As- 
sistant Secretary of State, Frederick G. 
Dutton; a report by the American Am- 
bassador to Peru, and an address by 
Monsignor Frederico Perez-Silva, the 
Archbishop of Trujillo, Peru, that de- 
pict in clear, unmistakable tones the 
valiant and merciful undertaking of Dr. 
William Walsh and his associates of the 
Hope project. Here is a program that 
reaches the people and is easily under- 
stood. The country and the free world 
owe a debt of gratitude to those who 
carry the torch of hope to distant lands. 

APRIL 16, 1963. 


Hon. WILLIAM H. Bares, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Bates: Thank you for 
your letter of March 19, 1963, concerning the 
excellent impression made by the S.S. Hope 
project in Peru. As you state in your letter, 
the Hope project is an outstanding symbol 
of American kindness and friendship. 

In the last paragraph of your letter, you 
mentioned your understanding that the 
American Ambassador to Peru had filed a 
report on the mission of the 8.8. Hope in 
Peru, Enclosed is a general report from the 
U.S. Embassy in Lima about the Ambassa- 
dor’s yisit to the Hope just before it left 
Trujillo, and we know the Embassy con- 
siders that the Hope project, as a public re- 
lations effort throughout Peru, has done out- 
standing work in conveying a sympathetic 
image of the American as a person to the 
Peruvians. The fact that American pro- 
fessional people gave their time and skill 
freely to care for the sick of all walks of 
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life brought home to Peruvians the nature 
of our concern for them. 

The Department considers the Hope proj- 
ect an admirable undertaking and the US. 
Information Service has given widespread 
and extensive publicity in Latin America 
by radio and press releases to Project Hope 
activities. y 

If there is any additional information 
which you belleve we can furnish, please do 
not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
. FREDERICK G. DUTTON. 
Marca 6, 1963. 
To: Department of State. 
From: American Embassy Lima. 
Subject; Ambassador’s visit to hospital ship 

Hope. 

At the invitation of directors of the Hope 
project, the Ambassador and several Embassy 
officers flew to Trujillo February 28 to par- 
ti¢ipate in the farewell to the ship, which 
sailed for New York that day. After calls on 
the prefect and archbishop, the party was 
driven to the Hope, anchored in the Salaverry 
Harbor. Dr. William Walsh, president of the 
Hope project; Dr. Fernando Cabieses, presi- 
dent of the Peruvian-North American Medi- 
eal Association and local coordinator for the 
project, and Dr. Archie Golden, Hope's medi- 
cal director, were hosts aboard ship. 

The program for the visit was quite in- 
formal, and the Ambassador and other mem- 
bers of the party had full opportunity to 
appreciate the massive and spontaneous dem- 
onstration of affection and good will which 
had been accorded the Hope by the local 
population. 

The archbishop of Trujillo, Msgr. Frederico 

va, who had headed the commit- 
tee which the formal fare- 
well celebration in the Trujillo stadium 2 
weeks earlier, said the crowd of more than 
20,000 persons who filled the stadium more 
than doubled the attendance which had been 
anticipated. A copy of the archbishop’s 
speech on this occasion is attached. 

Dr. Walsh and others told the party of the 
almost nightly demonstrations of good will 
on the Salaverry pier by Salaverry and Tru- 
jillo residents. These, it was reported, were 
completely spontaneous and included thou- 
sands of persons. 

The Ambassador and his party were aboard 
the Hope from about 10:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
During that time hundreds of persons— 
former patients and Peruvian staf mem- 
bers—came aboard to say their goodbys to 
the Hope staff members. The scenes of 
emotion and affection were quite moving. 

Even more impressive was the exodus 
from Trujillo and Salaverry. By the time of 
the Ambassador’s departure, at least 10,000 
persons were crowding the pier and shore, 
many of them carrying flowers to be thrown 
onto the water when the Hope lifted anchor 
and salled. 

The road between Salaverry and Trujillo, 
a distance of some 15 kilometers, was clogged 
with vehicles—automobiles, buses and 
trucks—bringing more well-wishes. Later 
reports indicated that at least 20,000 persons 
were on shore at sailing time, 4:30 p.m. 

The size and spontaneity of this and the 
other tributes to the Hope were convincing 
evidence or the great impact which the 
project had and of the secure place it had 
won in the affections of the Peruvian people. 


(For the Ambassador). 
FAREWELL TRIBUTE TO THE DOCTORS AND 
Nurses or THE Horx,“ FEBRUARY 17, 1963 
(Nore—Speech of the President of the 
Aid Committee to the Hope project by His 
Excellency, Frederick Perez-Silva, archbishop 
of the city of Trujillo.) 


Honorable prefect of the Department, hon- 


orable mayor of the city of Trujillo, honor- 
able representative of the U.S. Ambassador, 
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doctors and nurses of the Hope, ladies and 
gentlemen, in chapter 10 of St. Luke's Gos- 
pel we read this beautiful parable of our 
Lord: “And behold, a certain lawyer got up 
to test Him, saying, “Master, what must I 
do to gain etehnal life?” But He said to 
him, “What is written in the law? How 
dost thou read?” He answered and said, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord they God with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with thy whole strength, and with thy 
whole mind; and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
And He said to him, Thou hast answered 
tightly; do this and thou shalt live.” But 
he wishing to justify himself, said to Jesus, 
“And who is my neighbor?” 

Jesus took him up and said, “A certain 
Man was going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and he fell in with robbers, who 
after both stripping him and beating him 
Went their way, leaving him half dead. But, 
as it happened, a certain priest was going 
down the same way; and when he saw him, 
he passed by. And likewise a Levite also, 
when he was near the place and saw him, 
passed by. But a certain Samaritan as he 
journeyed came upon him, and seeing him, 
was moved with compassion. And he went 
up to him and bound up his wounds, pour- 
ing oll and wine. And setting him on his 
Own beast, he brought him to an inn and 
took care of him. And the next day he took 
out two denarii and gave them to the inn- 
keeper and sald, “Take care of him; and 
whatever more thou spendest, I, on my way 
back, will repay thee.” 

“Which of these three, in thy opinion, 
Proved himself neighbor to him who fell 
among the robbers?” And he said, “He who 
took pity on him. And Jesus said to him, 
“Go and do thou also in like manner.” 

Inspired most surely by this marvelous 
teaching of Jesus, Dr. William Walsh, a new 
Samaritan of the 20th century, dreamt of 
Carrying out a work of mercy, new in its 
methods, but one which would answer fully 
the noblest aspirations of a profoundly 
Christian spirit, and so he threw himself into 
the task of organizing the Foundation of 
“People to People.” 

A herculean task, this work of mercy that 
he proposed. A hospital ship of great ca- 
Pacity would be necessary so that it could 
travel to far distant lands. Costly and com- 
Plicated equipment would be necessary in 
Order to make possible the use of modern 
surgical and medical techniques. Teams of 
doctors and nurses would have to be formed, 
enormous supplies of medicines and sanitary 
equipment, without taking into account the 
food, fuel, and an infinite number of addi- 
tional supplies, 

Refusing to be disheartened by the diffi- 
culties involved and thinking only of the 
thousands of sick which could be healed by 
means of this original adventure, Dr. Walsh 
lets his project become known in his native 
land, the United States of America, there he 
gets the enthusiastic support of his Goy- 
ernment and obtains the rental of a Navy 
hospital ship. He enlists the support of 
some of the most distinguished physicians 
and surgeons of his country who offer their 
Services free for several weeks to the project, 
he obtains the distinterested help of magnifi- 
cent nurses who offer their services with 
Marvelous skill and self-sacrifice, Medical 
Supply houses agree to cooperate on the 
Project and finally, generous donors make 
Possible the financing of this tremendous 
private enterprise, 

The first to benefit were the people of 
Indonesia and South Vietnam. And we 
have been the next. During 9 months, from 
the 26th of May of last year, the white 
silhouette of the Hope has given the peaceful 
harbor of Salaverry all the enchantment 
of an oasis in the midst of the desert. To 
it have come thousands of sick from Trujillo, 
from the neighboring provinces and even 
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from the most distant corners of the coun- 
try. All these sick were attended with ex- 
emplary devotion and skill, and even more, 
with great love and abnegation, without 
considering the social condition or the edu- 
cation of these sick, thinking only of curing 
them or of giving them the hope of a prompt 
recovery. The costliest medicines were given 
to them freely, the same as the care of the 
doctors and the nurses. And as if what 
was done on the ship were nothing at all, 
we have seen these same doctors and nurses 
spreading their goodness in the slums, giv- 
ing milk to the undernourished children and 
carrying our widescale vaccination programs. 
Others attended numerous patients in Belen 
Hospital and performed difficult surgical 
operations. Faraway cities, such as Piura, 
Chiclayo, Arequipa, and others, have re- 
ceived visits from the doctors of the Hope, 
and there, before students and doctors alike, 
gave talks and technical demonstrations 
with the same unselfishness and good will 
which they had already shown so well in 
Trujillo. > 

And now I ask, would it be possible to 
carry out such a gigantic campaign of good- 
ness and help without possessing an ideal 
that strengthens the will to nóble effort and 
sacrifice, without being convinced that it is 
time well employed which is dedicated to 
assisting one's fellow-beings? Those great 
sacrifices presuppose & high ideal and such 
is the case of our friends of the Hope. The 
teaching of the parable of the good Samari- 
tan has penetrated deeply into their con- 
sciousness and has made them understand 
that to do good to needy fellow-beings, to 
wipe their tears and to calm their sufferings 
is a command of the law of God which must 
be fulfilled. 

Iam one of those who have faith in the 

good intentions of this great Nation, the 
United States of America, this great Nation 
which desires to share its prodigious wealth— 
the wealth of its soil and of its industry— 
with its underprivileged fellow beings. Be- 
cause of this it gives out the surplus food to 
many countries of the world, one of which 
is our own, through the good offices of CARI- 
TAS, which here in Trujillo brings this food 
to the needy through the parishes. For this 
reason the United States has established the 
Peace Corps, which has arrived at our shores 
and which works side by side with the poor 
of the slums, helping them build their own 
living quarters, modest yet clean and 
comfortable. 
What a contrast. This deeply human at- 
titude with that of other countries which, 
instead of exporting love, scatter hate with 
their poisonous, and subversive publications, 
which far from taking care of the health 
of the rest make attempts against their 
lives, arming fanatics to commit their 
crimes; which, teach, not to build, but to 
destroy and burn; which instead of giving 
of their own for their campaigns, teach them 
to steal from the banks the savings of the 
poor. I can think only of those words of 
Christ in the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew, “Every good tree produces good fruit, 
but every bad tree produces bad fruit 
by their fruits you shall know them.“ 

This enterprise of the Hope must not dis- 
appear without a trace when the ship lifts 
anchor in Salaverry on the 28th. It has 
given us a great lesson and we must learn 
it. To imitate it in all its magnitude would 
be impossible since we neither have nor 
hope to have the resources which could even 
compare with theirs. But what we can and 
ought to imitate is that preoccupation for 
the well-being of our neighbors, for our 
brothers in need, especially for the sick. 
For that we shall be able to count on for 
some time to come with the cooperation of 
some of the doctors and nurses of the Hope 
who shall remain among us. In order to 
carry out their plans they have confidence 
in the committee which I have the honor 
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to head and we trust in the help of all those 
who have understood that we must give 
something of our own to alleviate the suffer- 
ings, of others. Out of the generosity of 
great and small will depend the success of 
our task of helping others. 

And now, doctors and nurses of the Hope, 
as president of the Committee of Aid to the 
project Hope, which has organized this over- 
flowing tribute, I am going to make the 
presentation of the commemorative album 
of the gratitude of this nation toward you. 
Here you have 10,000 signatures, from the 
great to the lowliest, testimony to their 
gratitude for health recovered, or to their 
admiration for a work well done. We ask 
you to place this album in an honored place 
on the ship, so that, wherever you may go in 
the future, everyone shall know that here 18 
a nation that has received benefits from you 
and that has known how to thank you sin- 
cerely and affectionately, that this land, this 
city is Trujillo, in Peru, the same people 
who have gathered here today round about 
you, in order to bid you farewell and to 
desire for you a prosperous pilgrimage 
throughout the seas of the world, seeking 
for people who need help. We hope that they 
know how to understand as well as we do 
this wonderful gesture of charity. 


A Tribute to a Dedicated Educator 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in the span of a few recent 
years, Richmond Heights in the 22d Con- 
gressional District of Ohio has become 
one of the most rapidly developing sub- 
urbs in the State, and with a population 
increase exceeding 500 percent it has 
grown from a village to city status. 

To provide adequate educational fa- 
cilities for the influx of children, the 
village school had to be enlarged quickly 
to the proportions necessary to meet the 
needs of a city. It was a tremendous 
challenge and one man, Russell R. Fair, 
in a great measure is responsible for the 
successful transition. 

Thirty-five years ago Mr. Fair was one 
of the 2 teachers in the Richmond 
Heights Village School of 3 rooms and 
50 pupils in grades 1 through 8. He has 
served the cause of education contin- 
uously and will retire after the current 
school year. ‘Through progressive study 
and professional associations Mr. Fair 
augmented his knowledge and skills in 
the matters pertaining to public instruc- 
tion and administration. In the Rich- 
mond Heights local school district he 
advanced from teacher to principal and 
in 1958 was elevated to the high office of 
superintendent. 

Implemented by his knowledgeable 
leadership the school system will soon 
be complete. It now has 40 rooms, well- 
equipped chemistry and physics labora- 
tories, 44 teachers, 16 clerical and serv- 
ice personnel, a guidance counselor, an 
excellent library, a librarian, a large 
cafeteria and student enrollment of 678 
in kindergarten through eighth grade 
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and 249 in high school. The value of the 
physical assets exceeds $1,600,000 and 
the school is operating on a budget of 
$529,000. 

As an educator, Superintendent Fair 
was dedicated to the educational welfare 
of the students, their needs were his 
primary interest and concern. As an 
administrator he exercised vision and in- 
telligent application of sound moral 
principles. He wisely evaluated the 
qualifications of each new staff member. 
As a financier he objectively analyzed 
the criteria involved in the various ex- 
pansions of the school before submitting 
a recommendation for a levy or bond is- 
sue. He consistently maintained that 
the taxpayer be given the maximum 
value obtainable for each tax dollar ex- 
pended. As a public servant he was al- 
ways acutely conscious of his obligation 
to the community, the school, and its 
program. 

Superintendent Fair served with in- 
tegrity and efficiency in all areas of his 
many responsibilities. Public service 
rendered on such a lofty plane of proper 
motivation and conduct deserves high 
recognition and deep, humble gratitude. 
Thank you, Mr. Fair, for an exacting 
task well done. Best wishes for good 
health and happiness in your retire- 
ment. 


America’s Treat to Needy Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
UNICEF halloween trick-or-treat pro- 
gram through which the children of the 
United States can contribute to the un- 
derprivileged children of the world is a 
heartwarming effort. In 1962, the chil- 
dren of our country donated over $2 
million to UNICEF from this one project. 
Not only will this sizable contribution 
improve the health and well-being of 
children in many countries; it will also 
strengthen the moral and mental fiber 
of American youth. It converts a frivo- 
lous, sometimes destructive day into a 
wholesome, worthwhile experience. 

I am especially pleased that the chil- 
dren of my State, South Dakota, are 
singled out for special praise by the U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF. Eighty-six 
South Dakota communities planned and 
carried out Halloween programs with the 
proceeds going to UNICEF. The largest 
single contributions came from Rapid 
City. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from News of the 
World’s Children, entitled “America’s 
Treat to Needy Children,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered tò be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S TREAT TO NEEDY CHILDREN 

Thanks to the enthusiasm and determina- 
tion of young people and adults throughout 
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the country, 1962 contributions from the 
trick or treat for UNICEF program will go 
over the $2 million mark. This achievement 
is all the more noteworthy as, in large areas 
of the United States, Halloween brought cold 
winds and hard, driving rain. 

The greeting card program also continued 
to climb to new heights in the United States 
with a gross income in 1962 that topped the 
one in 1961 by 35 percent. 

HALLOWEEN EQUALS UNICEF 

The US. Committee for UNICEF warmly 
welcomed thousands of new groups across 
the country who trick or treated for the 
first time last fall. Once again, the example 
set since 1950 by young Americans who 
wanted to share rather than scare on the 
spooky night was emulated by new crowds 
of boys and girls. Many of them will make 
it an annual event. Among the very young 
ones, Halloween and UNICEF have become 
synonymous in many parts of the Nation. 

INCREASED COORDINATION 


Communitywide participation also showed 
a gratifying increase. Some 2,000 towns re- 
ported that at least several churches, schools, 
and organizations had worked together for 
a successful program. This increased co- 
ordination resulted in greater amounts col- 
lected. 

Nevada reported the largest percentage 
boost in contributions of all States—95 
percent. Intensive pre-Halloween education 
programs in public and religious schools 
added to the enthusiasm of the trick or 
treaters and to the total collected. 

In South Dakota, 86 communities planned 
and carried out Halloween programs in 1962, 
a5 opposed to the 70 that participated in 
1961, Newly coordinated groups within 
the State were greatly responsible for the 60- 
percent increase in results from the State, 
whose largest single contribution this year, 
from Rapid City, more than doubled the one 
from last year. 

With an increase of 52 percent in its con- 
tributions, Alaska was one of the States with 
the best coordination. Schools, churches, 
and young people’s groups combined their ef- 
forts to make this possible. 

NO GREATER CAUSE 


An example of the welcome effect of co- 
operation among groups came from Leomin- 
ster, Mass., where both parochial and public 
schools collected UNICEF treats with equal 
enthusiasm. Organizers and promoters in- 
cluded the local recreation center and League_ 
of Women Voters; a paper company and a 
bank; 3 newspapers and 2 radio stations; 
the PTA's of 12 schools and 2 public-school 
superintendents. 

“Though it was my intention to only serve 
as trick-or-treat chairman for this year, the 
gratifying experience prompts me to accept 
the chairmanship for next year,” John H. 
Crain, Jr., reported from Leominster, The 
cooperation of all concerned was overwhelm- 
ing, and I know of no greater cause than to 
help the needy children of the world.” 

The first Halloween venture of Orono, 
Maine, was jointly organized by the League 
of Women Voters, St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
the Methodist Church, and the Church of the 
Universal Fellowship. 

In West Liberty, Iowa, where over 60 per- 
cent of the schoolchildren trick or treated for 
UNICEF, the program was sponsored by the 
Legion Auxiliary, altar and rosary societies, 
Grange and Eastern Star, T. T. T., 
Rotary Club, Lions Club, Committee on So- 
cial Coficerns, and T-Teens. 

In Chippewa Falis, Wis., a dairy donated 
the collection cartons, while bakeries and 
bottlers provided refreshments for a party 
celebrating a successful venture cosponsored 
by the United Church Women and the Amer- 
ican Legion. 


i Sales of greeting cards, datebook-calen- 
dars, contributions, and related income. 
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GREETING CARDS BOOMING 


Worldwide sales of UNICEF greeting cards 
in 1962 were estimated at 26 million cards, 
providing a net income of $1,600,000—enough 
to supply a daily cup of milk for a whole 
year to 2.2 million children. 

In the United States of America, 11 million 
cards were sold, an increase of 14 percent 
over 1961. UNICEF datebook calendars, of- 
fered for the first time, sold over 150,000 
copies in this country alone. 

Consignment groups, whose number in- 
creased from 700 to 962 from 1961 to 1962, 
sold 3.2 million cards—a 25 percent increase 
over the same preiod. The number of mail 
orders received roce from 105,000 in 1961 to 
over 131,000 in 1962—an increase of about 
24 percent—and accounted for the sale of 
6,445,000 cards (5,785,000 cards being sold on 
mail orders in 1961). 

The two leading consignment groups con- 
tinued to keep up with each other: the 
Philadelphia group sold 143,000 cards, and 
1,206 calendars, while the Los Angeles group 
sold 149,190 cards, and 1,290 calendars. 

From the youngest trick-or-treater to the 
most experienced organizer of greeting card 
sales, the children, parents, teachers, minis- 
ters, priests and rabbis, youth leaders and 
civic on officers—one and all were 
entitled to heartfelt thanks and the assur- 
ance of having accomplished vital work for 
mothers and children in all parts of the 
world. 


A Bill To Provide for the Establishment 


of a National Academy of Foreign 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to provide for the 
establishment of a National Academy of 
Foreign Affairs. 

For some time, a distinguished citizen 
of my community, Mr. Oscar H. Steiner, 
has dedicated his time and strength to 
the establishment of a University of the 
United States on Post-Doctoral Levels 
of Education. On June 27 and 28, 1961, 
Mr. Steiner sponsored a Cleveland con- 
ference for the prime purpose of assess- 
ing this issue. The distinguished educa- 
tors attending this conference included 
Dr. William S. Carlson, president, the 
University of Toledo; Dr. William H. 
Cartwright, chairman, Department of 
Education, Duke University; Dr. Claude 
A. Eggertson, professor of education, 
University of Michigan; Dr. G. E. Gie- 
secke, professor of high education, the 
University of Chicago; Dr. I. James, 
Quillen, dean, School of Education, Stan- 
ford University; Mr. Sidney Tickton, 
consultant, the Ford Foundation; Dr. 
Edgar Bruce Wesley, Los Altos, Calif.; 
Dr. Howard E. Wilson, dean, School of 
Education, the University of California; 
Dr. Carl Wittke, dean, Graduate School, 
Western Reserve University; Mr. Ralph 
M. Besse, president, Cleveland Electric 
Hluminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Mr. Oscar H. Steiner, president, Com- 
munity Development, Ine. 

The conference developed and adopted 
the following proposal: 
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A PROPOSAL FOR A UNIVERSITY or THE UNITED 
STATES on THE POSTDOCTORAL LEVELS Lo- 
CATED IN WASHINGTON, D.C, 

1. In order to fill certain unique and in- 
creasingly complex national needs, we urge 
the establishment of a publicly sponsored 
Post-doctoral institution for study and re- 
Search in Washington, D.C. This institution 
Would be known, with unequaled prestige in 
the world, as The University of the United 
States. 

2. Created by Congress, the University of 
the United States would serve the national 
interest though a series of continuing func- 
tions carried out by selected groups of scho- 
lars, creative artists, and public figures of the 
Greatest distinction. 

3. This seat of learning, set among the un- 
Paralleled research resources of Washington, 
D.C., would be justly national in its iden- 
tificatition and orientation. Its governing 
body, the board of trustees, would be wide- 
Spread, representing the 50 States. Its rotat- 
ing faculty, chosen from and on loan from 
Universities, the professions, industry and 
foundations throughout the United States, 
and, from time to time, foreign countries as 
One of the greatest possible academic dis- 
tinctions, would be selected on the basis of 
outs achlevement and capacity to 
serve the Intellectual requirements of their 
Special flelds. 

4. Members of this distinctive academic 
faculty of approimately 50 would be known 
&8 Fellows of the University of the United 
States. Its makeup and membership tenure 
to be determined by the board of trustees. 
The title Fellow of the University of the 
United States"—is to be retained for life. 

5. As Fellows they would carry on their 
Own research, supervise and direct the work 
Of students, answer calls made by various 
branches of government for data and for help 
in solving problems, answering questions, or 
Meeting issues, and make such public lec- 
tures as occasion might indicate. 

6. The university's permanent staff would 
consist of a chancellor appointed by the 
President of the United States with the 
guidance and advice of the learned societies 
to serve until retirement age; a small ad- 
ministrative faculty and housekeeping per- 
sonnel. 

7. The University of the United States 
Would grant no degrees, and its formal in- 
struction would be at a minimum. Among 
its principal functions would be a service 
agency to other colleges and universities in 
the United States, and its research, on a 
Policy rather than laboratory level would 
contribute to work in these other institu- 
tions. It should be more than a reference 
bureau; rather the embodiment of the Amer- 
ican intellectual community rendering a 
function over any beyond what is already 
being done. 

8. The University of the United States 
Would catalog the vast study and research 
resources in Washington and, by advance 
arrangement, would receive young scholars 
Tecommended by other institutions for ad- 
visement and guidance in the use of these 
facilities, 

9. Most of these young scholars are ex- 
pected to be candidates for doctorates at 
their own university. Their work will be 
at a stage which requires research in one or 
more of the Washington Ubraries and re- 
positories. In order to use these facilities 
to their full advantage, they will be able 
to call on the specialist in their field at the 
University of the United States, and receive 
his advice and guidance. 

10. A University of the United States fellow 
would be available for periodic consultation 
with the scholar, but the scholar would re- 
main a student at his home university. 

11. In its work with other colleges and 
universities, the University of the United 
States would also focus widespread public 
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attention on the purpose and functions of 
higher education in the United States. 

12. Thus the National University would 
become, not a competitor of existing uni- 
versities, but a brilliant colleague, exempt 
from envy and animosities, because of its 
noncompetitive nature and because of its 
obviously impersonal leadership. Supported 
by all, it would become the pride of all. 

13. The University of the United States 
would be sensitive to the problems of our 
country, foreign as well as domestic. Thus 
the curriculum like that of any educational 
institution, would be determined by the so- 
ciety, the culture, the civilization that it 
serves. War and peace, disease and health, 
law and crime, progress and regression, the 
individual and society, things and ideas— 
these and other entities would become the 
area of exploration by the proposed 
university. 

14. Financial support for the University of 
the United States would come principally 
from public funds, but the institution would 
retain the privilege of recelving and con- 
trolling gifts, donations, endowments and 
bequests from all sources through ita board 
of trustees, 

15. Historically, the idea of a national uni- 
versity is as old as the republic. In his first 
annual address to Congress on January 8, 
1790, George Washington gave impetus to 
the movement. He recommended that the 
Congress promote science and literature and 
suggested that the establishment of a na- 
tional university would be well worthy of a 
place in congressional deliberations. 

16, Within the next few years, President 
Washington wrote to Vice President John 
Adams, Secretary of State Edmund Randolph, 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, Thomas Jefferson, and others concerning 
the proposed national university. In his 
eighth annual message to Congress on De- 
cember 7, 1796, Washington urged the estab- 
lishment of a national university as well as 
a military academy. 

17. In his last will and testament dated 
July 9, 1799, Washington made provision for 
the transfer of his shares in the Potomac 
River Navigation Co. to Congress for the 
establishment of a university in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. As far as is known, the 
stock never reached its destination and its 
fate has not been traced by history. 

18. As President, Thomas Jefferson twice 
recommended the national university to the 
attention of Congress. President James 
Madison three times requested Congress to 
establish the university. A number of later 
Presidents also supported the national uni- 
versity movement. A number of bills have 
been submitted to Congress, but through the 
years none of these have ever been voted 
upon. 

19. It is our belief that the University of 
the United States would add to the stature 
of the Nation and fully deserves to be 
established, 


Although the proposal of a National 
Academy of Foreign Affairs does not 
meet all of the recommendations of the 
Cleveland conference, it is desirable legis- 
lation which should be considered and 
perhaps amended to include the broader 
goals of today’s needs as expressed by the 
Cleveland conference. 

Mr. Steiner recently wrote as follows 
concerning the need for a National Acad- 
emy of Post-Doctorate Study: 

SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

George Washington was deeply concerned 
with education as it related to our country's 
welfare. In drawing his will, July 9, 1799, he 
made certain provisions for the disposition of 
endowments which directly involved the U.S, 
Government. He expressed “an ardent wish 
to see a plan devised” leading to the “estab- 
lishment of a national university.” 
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This was a wish born of careful thought 
and after consultation with friends and asso- 
clates. Both before and during his Presi- 
dency, he continually urged its consideration. 
He wanted to include it in his famous Fare- 
well Address but, upon advice of Alexander 
Hamilton, he reluctantly omitted it. How- 
ever, in his final address to the Congress on 
December 7, 1796, he again recommended its 
consideration. In this last important ad- 
dress as President, Washington said “the pri- 
mary object of such a national institution 
should be the education of our youth In the 
science of government, In a republic, what 
species of knowledge can he equally impor- 
tant and what duty more pressing on its leg- 
islature than to patronize a plan for com- 
municating it to those who are to be the fu- 
ture guardians of the liberties of the coun- 
try?” 

In the light of our growing international 
problems and foreign relations, we can only 
respect his farsighted judgment in urging the 
training of those who are to be the future 
guardians of the liberties of the country. 
The growing problems we face at home and 
abroad call for leaders trained in the science 
of government. 

Washington was far from alone in his de- 
sire for a University of the United States. 
He has been supported down through the 
years by at least eight Presidents, large num- 
bers of Congressmen and educators, and 
others. In fact, interest has been so per- 
sistent, the list of advocates so imposing, 
that a large book is required to detail the 


volume at the request of Senator Youns of 
Ohio. 


To give substance to his last wishes for a 
national university, George Washington be- 
queathed 50 shares of stock in the Potomac 
Co., value £5,000 sterling or approximately 
$22,200. The original value of the bequest 
compounded semiannually at 5 percent in- 
terest would represent in the neighborhood 
of $50 million today. 

In his will, George Washington detailed 
his reasons why a national university is 
needed. The will continued: 

“Item. I give and bequeath in perpetuity 
the 50 shares which I hold in the Potomac 
Co. (under the aforesaid acts of the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia) toward the endowment of 
& university to be established within the 
limits of the District of Columbia, under 
the auspices of the General Government, if 
that Government should incline to extend 
a fostering hand toward it, and until such 
seminary is established, and the funds aris- 
ing on these shares shall be required for its 
support, my further will and desire is that 
the profit accruing therefrom shall, when- 
ever the dividends are made, be laid out in 
purchasing stock in the Bank of Columbia, 
or some other bank, at the discretion of my 
executors; or by the Treasurer of the United 
States for the time being under the direc- 
tion of Congress; provided that honorable 
body should patronize the measure, and the 
dividends proceeding from the purchase of 
such stock is to be vested in more stock, 
and so on, until a sum adequate to the ac- 
complishment of the object is obtained, of 
which I have not the smallest doubt, before 
many years pass away; even if no aid or en- 
couragement is given by legislative authority, 
or from any other source.” 

A short while after Washington's death 
and despite the custodial responsibility of 
the Treasurer of the United States and the 
Congress, the stocks disappeared. They may 
have been destroyed in the fire of 1814. The 
mystery of what happened to them has never 
been solved. We know that they were not 
turned in when the Potomac Co. was ab- 
sorbed and reorganized. 

We further know that neither the Treas- 
urer of the United States nor the Congress 
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has, to date, seen fit to "patronize the meas- 
ure.” Whether through neglect or ingrati- 
tude, nothing has been done to redress a 
deep and embarrassing oversight. 

The Commissioners of what is now the 
District of Columbia surveyed and approved 
a site for it "extending south of Washington 
Circle along and between 22d and 25th 
streets to the high land known as Peter's 
Hill overlooking the Potomac River.” 

Because of my interest in this undis- 
charged moral—if not legal—debt, I invited 
a group of representative deans of universi- 
ties from across the country to a 2-day con- 
ference in Cleveland, Ohio. The purpose was 
not merely to confirm the existence of this 
obligation but to determine whether there 
existed today a need for such an institution. 
Their conclusions are incorporated in a 
formulation they prepared and adopted. 

In brief, they recommended the creation 
of an institution in the District of Columbia 
on a post doctoral level. It would grant no 
degrees and its formal instruction would be 
at a minimum. In addition to aiding the 


policy rather than laboratory level would 
contribute to work in these other institu- 
tions. It should be more than a reference 
bureau; rather the embodiment of the Amer- 
ican intellectual community rendering a 
function on a national level over and beyond 


cies of the Government. 

In its work with other colleges and uni- 
versities, It would also focus widespread pub- 
lic attention on the purpose and functions 
of higher education in the United States 
thus becoming not a competitor of existing 
universities, but a brilliant colleague, exempt 
from envy and animosities, because of its 
noncompetitive nature and because of its 
obviously impersonal leadership. Supported 
by all, it would become the pride of all. 

This institution would be sensitive to the 
problems of our country, foreign as well as 
domestic. The curriculum, like that of any 
educational institution, would be determined 
by the society, the culture, the civilization 
that it serves. 

The closing statement in the formulation, 
prepared by these university educators, reads: 
It is our belief that the University of the 
United States would add to the stature of the 
Nation and fully deserves to be established.” 

May I humbly add that an obligation 18 
long past due and can be to one 
whose wisdom and leadership still gives di- 
rection to our great purpose as a Nation. 
The bequest and wish of the Father of our 
Country deserves far better pleading. 

May I leave with you an extended state- 
ment, a copy of the proposal prepared by the 
deans of education from universities ranging 
from the east coast to the west coast, along 
with thelr names, and a report prepared in 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress at the request of Senator 
Younse of Ohio. This covers: “A short ac- 
count of the national university movement.” 

REFERENCES 

Extract from George Washington's will. 

Documentary summary of efforts to estab- 
lish a national university, 1775-1892. 

Documentary summary of efforts to estab- 
lish a national university or a somewhat 
similar institution since es 5 

Summary of nts pro and con: 

(a) Arguments for a national university. 

(b) Arguments against a national univer- 


sity. 
ieee of certain bills pending in the 87th 
Congress, 
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Arthur “Ted” Thomas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a trib- 
ute to my good friend, in fact a friend 
to all the people in the San Fernando 
Valley, “Ted” Thomas, whose death I 
was notified of by Kay Martell, my field 
representative of Saugus, who phoned 
the office the moment she had been in- 
formed of his death. Kay’s first words 
were that we had all lost a good friend 
and in saying this she was speaking for 
everyone that had had the pleasure 
and rich experience of knowing Ted“ 
Thomas. 

The following tribute to Ted Thomas is 
from the pages of the San Fernando, 
Newhall-Saugus Sun, one of the leading 
dailies in the 27th Congressional District, 
of which Ted had been the managing 
editor since 1960. 

Teo THOMAS TRIBUTE 

San Fernanpo.—Arthur “Ted” Thomas, 
managing editor of the San Fernando Valley 
Sun since August 1960, died Thursday night 
at City of Hope Hospital, Duarte, at the age 
of 57. 

A victim of cancer, Mr. Thomas'“ death 
marked the end of a 3-mouth bout with 
the disease. He had complained of ill health 
since the Christmas holidays, and after a 
series of medical checkups entered Holy 
Cross Hospital February 4 to undergo 
surgery. 

Following the operation, during which his 
left lung was removed, Mr. Thomas returned 
to his home in Chatsworth on March 8. Five 
days later, after complaining of pains in 
his back, Mr. Thomas returned to Holy Cross 
where further X-rays revealed the disease 
had spread to other portions of his body. 

On March 21, he was transferred to City 
of Hope for cobalt treatments. 

Mr. Thomas’ career stretched from the 
east to the west coast. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the Los Angeles 
Police ent Examiners Board, a mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles City Board of Library 
Commissioners, and a director (for the third 
successive year) of the Valley Press Club. 

MASTER MASON 

He was a Master Mason and in June 1962 
was named to Beta Phi Gamma, the national 
journalism fraternity. 

Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., November 9, 1905, 
the son of the Rev. Charles H. and Mrs. Mabel 
Thomas, he received his early education in 
New York. After graduation from Flushing 
High School he came to California in 1925 
to study at Deep Springs Junior College, then 
returned to the East, attended City College 
of New York and New York University. He 
also studied at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. 

In 1928 he became technical director of 
the Opera Comique, Brooklyn, and remained 
with the company until 1930 when he toured 
Europe. On his return to this country a 
year later he joined the staff of the Flush- 
ing Evening Journal, a publication later ab- 
sorbed by Newsday, and also contributed to 
the Brooklyn Eagle and the New York Times. 

CHANGES FIELD 


In 1934 he changes flelds, became owner 
and operator of a Long Island supermarket, a 
then novel retailing concept, followed this 
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with a year in the Caribbean as a chef with 
the United States Lines. In November 1936 
he married Miss Anita Youtt, and for the 
next 7 years he managed the Childs Res- 
taurant in Times Square. From 1943 until 
1946 he was purchasing agent for Cease Com- 
missary Service, Dunkirk, N.Y. 

The Thomas family moved to Los Angeles 
in 1947, settling in the valley. After several 
years in restaurant work, Mr. Thomas re- 
turned to journalism, becoming editor of the 
Granada Hills News-Tribune in 1956, the 
West Valley Herald Tribune in 1958, and 
managing editor of the Sun in 1960. 

At his request, only a memorial service 
will be held, 1:30 p.m., next Sunday, April 
28, at Oakwood Cemetery, Chatsworth. 
Friends are asked to omit flowers, send do- 
nations to City of Hope Memorial Center, 
National Office, 208 West Eighth Street, Los 
Angeles. 

Mr, Thomas is survived by his wife, Anita; 
a son, John T. Thomas, of Santa Barbara; 
and a brother, Charles K. Thomas, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 


Marine Corps Weekly Friday Evening 


Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today received by mail an invitation from 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
and I have been informed that all Mem- 
bers of Congress have or will shortly re- 
ceive similar invitations. It is concern- 
ing this matter that I desire to make a 
few remarks. 

In the 188 years since the dedicated 
and freedom-loving farmers of Lexing- 
ton and Concord startled the world with 
their strong defense of the ideals of an 
independent Nation, there have been 
many demonstrations of the patriotic 
ardor which was so important to the 
establishment of this country. It is per- 
haps unfortunate that all of us cannot 
daily demonstrate to our neighbors that 
we are individually possessed of those 
beliefs which have contributed so sig- 
nificantly to the moral and physical 
strength which has always characterized 
this Nation and its citizens, With the 
expansion of our interests on the inter- 
national scene, there has been a tenden- 
cy to concentrate our thoughts on do- 
mestic economy and international di- 
plomacy. As a result, I think we often 
overlook the basic yet profound princi- 
ples which transformed our land from 
one which was suppressed and exploited 
into one which is dynamic and ever de- 
voted to the liberty of its citizens. 

To remind us of our heritage and in- 
still in our children the basic values of 
the American way of life we have erected 
many memorials to our great leaders and 
patriots. Though inspiration can be 
found in these monuments, it is perhaps 
more meaningful to discover a living link 
with the spirit of 1775. Within a few 
short blocks of this Capitol there is an 
event each Friday which dramatically 
displays the qualities which inspired the 
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Minutemen and have continued to be the 
fundamental force behind each succeed- 
ing generation of Americans. 

In dress uniform adorned with colorful 
Medals which they are honored to wear 
for distinguished service to their country, 
the marines of the Marine barracks, 
Eighth and I Streets SE., conduct an 
evening parade each Friday from mid- 
May until late September. This hour- 
long ceremony is held on the parade 
ground surrounded by buildings and tra- 
ditions which began over 160 years ago. 
On a quiet June afternoon in 1801, Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson rode on horse- 
back from the Executive Mansion into 
Southeast Washington and directed that 
& marine barracks be established in the 
exact area where it stands today. In 
this weekly review our marines are able 
to demonstrate the virtues of loyalty, 
Soldierly bearing, and sincere devotion 
to the ideals of America which we hold in 
such high esteem. 

Upon entering the barracks one is 

rted instantly from the bustling 
City to a quiet tree-lined area surrounded 
by reminders of an earlier era, At the 
North end of the parade ground is the 
Commandant’s house currently occupied 
by Gen. David M. Shoup. This remark- 
able residence, built in 1801, is consid- 
ered to be the oldest continually occu- 
Died Federal structure in the Capital City. 
To the east and south stands the bar- 
racks itself with its three ramparts look- 
ing much like a small walled city. From 
9 p.m. when the brilliantly shined brass 
Ship’s bell is sounded sharply, the parade 
is performed with great skill and pre- 
Cision. 

The drama which exists throughout 
this famous ceremony is very evident as 
the celebrated drum and bugle corps 
plays a slow march and moves across the 
length of the parade field, returns to its 
Original position, and sounds “Retreat.” 
At this point, everyone stands, raises his 
eyes to the floodlit sky, and watches the 
American flag slowly lowered as the na- 
tional anthem is played. Perhaps no- 
where else in America is our national 
color lowered at the end of the day with 
Such dignity, respect, and meaning. 

The evening concludes when the com- 
bined elements of the Marine Band and 
Drum and Bugle Corps play an orches- 
trated of taps under dimmed floodlights. 
The whole barracks area then becomes 
completely dark and a taps echo is 
Sounded by a lone bugler who is out of 
Sight but whose music reaches the very 
depths of every individual who hears it. 

In all respects, this weekly Friday eve- 
ning parade commands admiration for 
its color and precision but it is its un- 
usual quality of regenerating a sense of 
pride in and love for America which set 
it apart from other reminders of a citi- 
Zens responsibility to his nation. I com- 
mend this masterful presentation to the 
attention of all Members of this distin- 
guished legislative body and urge each 
of you and your visitors to accept this 
invitation to spend a truly Santee! 
evening at the Marine barracks. 
event passes all too soon but its A 
will certainly remain with you always. 
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President Kennedy’s Envoy to 
Moscow Unfitted for Task 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy administration has proved itself to 
be completely unfit to understand or deal 
with the Communists. The President 
and his advisers evidently do not under- 
stand the nature of communism and fail 
to recognize the facts of history which 
prove that part of the Communist strat- 
egy is to ignore agreements and treaties 
when it is to the advantage of the con- 
spiracy to do so. 

The following editorial from the Dallas 
Morning News of April 26, 1963, pointing 
out the incompetence of Averell Harri- 
man to deal with the Communists should 
be read carefully by every Member of 
Congress: 

WHEN WII. Wr LEARN? 

If the situation in Laos were not so seri- 
ous—with a strong possibility that the Com- 
munists can turn their victories there into 
conquest of all Southeast Asia—the current 
diplomatic moves by Washington would be 
laughable. 

Latest news is that President Kennedy is 
sending a personal message to Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev to remind him that in 1961 and 
1962 he pledged his word to help maintain 
a free and independent Laos. 

Bearer of this message is Undersecretary 
of State W. Averell Harriman, who is sup- 
posed to meet with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko to determine whether or 
not the Russians intend to live up to their 
commitments with respect to Laotian inde- 
pendence and neutrality. 

What kind of nonsense is this? Even the 
most naive member of the State Depart- 
ment—and certainly the President of the 
United States—should by this time be fully 
aware that the Communists cannot be taken 
at their word, that they will not honor their 
commitments unless those commitments 
happen to work in favor of Soviet expansion. 

For 50 years, the Communists have estab- 
lished a near-perfect record for treaty break- 
ing. Last October, President Kennedy went 
on nationwide television to explain to the 
American people that Khrushchev had lied 
to him on the matter of Russia's installation 
of missiles and bases in Cuba. 

What good does it do to remind Khru- 
shchey that he has given hls word on up- 
holding Laotian independence? 

The most likely result of this diplomatic 
nicety is that a showdown in Laos can be put 
off just a little bit longer. But even that 
offers no encouragement, for time is not 
working in our favor there. 

It is genuinely ironic that Mr. Harriman 
should have been chosen for this mission to 
Moscow. For Mr. Harriman was the person 
most responsible for our disastrous decision 
last year to undercut the pro-Western Lao 
Government. It was at his insistence that 
anti-Communist leaders in that country were 
forced to share the reins of government with 
the neutralist and Communist factions. 

It was also Mr. Harriman who played the 
key role last summer at Geneva, when the 
Western Powers agreed to remove their troops 
from Laos in exchange for a from 
the Communist bloc that it would do like- 
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wise. Neither the coalition formula for run- 
ning the government of Laos nor the troop- 
withdrawal agreement has worked. For on 
both counts the Communists have broken 
their word. 

We should, of course, have expected this. 
Similar coalition formulas were tried in 
China, Rumania, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia back in the 1940's, the State 
Department clubbing pro-Western govern- 
ments in these nations to share their powers 
with the Reds. It was not long before all of 
them moved behind the Iron Curtain. 

Significantly, Mr. Harriman played a key 
role in many of these disastrous diplomatic 
moves, particularly in Rumania: 

In 1954 the Western allies made the same 
troop-withdrawal mistake in Indochina. 
The allies agreed to a truce specifying that 
they would pull their troops out of Indo- 
china if the North Vietnamese Reds (the Viet 
Minh) would also withdraw. That agree- 
ment—and the folly of taking the Commu- 
nists’ pledge at face value—was very largely 
responsible for the difficulties we face in 
southeast Asia today. 

When will we learn that the Communists 
cannot be trusted? When are we going to 
acknowledge the truth of the maxim that 
“those who fall to learn from history are 
doomed to repeat it”? 


The American Flag: Beacon of Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of Loyalty Day, May 1, 1963, 
I wish to commend the efforts of the 
Wakefield Item, a daily newspaper serv- 
ing the people of Wakefield, Mass., in 
their American flag project. The Wake- 
field Item is promoting in an energetic 
fashion the importance of owning and 
displaying the American flag. As a re- 
sult of the efforts of the Wakefield Item, 
2,000 more homes and businesses have 
purchased and are displaying U.S. flags 
in that community. 

President Woodrow Wilson once said 
about the Stars and Stripes: 

This flag, which we honor and under which 
we serve, is the emblem of our unity, our 
power, our thought, and purpose as a na- 
tion. It has no other character than that 
which we give it from generation to gen- 
eration. The choices are ours. It floats in 
majestic silence above the hosts that exe- 
cute those choices, whether in peace or In 
war. And yet, though silent, it speaks to 
us—speaks to us of the past, of the men and 
women who went before us, and of the rec- 
ords they wrote upon it. 


These words eloquently express the 
worth of the efforts of the Wakefield 
Item in trying to encourage the fiying of 
Old Glory. 

I received a letter today from Mr. 
Jesse A. Rogers, of Arlington, Mass., a 
community which is in my congressional 
district. He sent me a copy of an essay 
written by his 12-year-old son, Howard, 
which states in simple, yet eloquent, lan- 
guage the meaning the American flag 
has to the free world. 
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At this point in the Recor, I wish to 
insert Howard's essay, entitled The 
American Flag—Beacon of Hope.” 

THE AMERICAN FLAG—BEACON OF HOPE 


Since the day Betsy Ross made the first 
American flag, our flag has been a symbol of 
hope to millions of people throughout the 

orld. 
etz go back to the Revolutionary War. 
The flag to them stood for the hope that 
they may have their freedom, Men, women, 
and, yes, even children fought with this hope. 

In World War II our flag was the hope that 
one day the world would have peace. Just 
think of thousands of men who died proudly 
on the battlefields. When they held or saw 
our flag it gave them this feeling deep in 
their hearts. 

Today the many people who are behind 
the Iron Curtain think of our flag as hope 
that they may one day have freedom. 

Hope is a big word. It’s in the hearts of 
millions and millions of people, and our flag 
is the beacon of hope. 

In a recent editorial in the Wakefield Item, 
mention was made of the fact that flags were 
not flying in any number on Patriots’ Day. 
The editorial stated: “The purpose of own- 
ing a flag is to fly it. One of the most glori- 
ous days in human history was that when 
the American colonists finally took the arms 
to overthrow British oppression and led to 
the building of a land in freedom never be- 
fore seen. It is a day to be proud of and a 
day on which Americans should fly their flag. 
Too bad there were not more of them to be 
seen.” I believe that this statement has 
special meaning today, Loyalty Day. 


Address by Robert Moses at World’s Fair 
Japanese Pavilion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Robert Moses, president of 
New York World's Fair, 1964-65, at the 
ground breaking for the Japanese Pavil- 
ion, at Flushing Meadow, Long Island, on 
April 15, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Remarks OF ROBERT MOsES, PRESIDENT OF 
New York WorLD’s Fam 1964-65 

I come here today primarily to pay the 
respects of the officers and directors of the 
Fair to those who have been before, and shall 
be again, a very great people. Yours is a 
formidable bastion of freedom which, since 
Admiral Perry and extending throughout the 
stewardship of General MacArthur, has 
looked to the West for inspiration, and guar- 
antees that inevitably in the long run the 
Far East shall be free. 

The Japanese are an extraordinarily proud, 
courageous, ingenious and hard-working 

le. Day is dawning again over the Pa- 
cific. We are happy that you have space at 
the very center of the Fair for dramatic 
presentation of your ancient arts and your 
finest modern wares. We weicome these and 
other evidences of your meteoric rise from 
utter prostration to renewed respect, dignity, 
serenity and world leadership. 
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You will compete at Flushing Meadow in 
an atmosphere of friendship for the good 
opinion of the world, and by the end of 1965 
you will surely have earned it. 


Apollo and Its Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I should like to include the edi- 
torial from the April 29 issue of Aviation 
Week and Space Technology magazine 
entitled “Apollo and Its Critics.” 

I believe the editorial to be exception- 
ally good and well timed, as it is true as 
the editorial states that each year at this 
time when the NASA budget is under 
consideration this particular program 
comes in for more than its share of crit- 
icism. Unfortunately, should the Rus- 
sians succeed in landing men on the 
moon before this country, these same 
people who today are criticizing the 
Apollo program will be the first to write 
the Members of this body and criticize 
our handling of the entire program. I 
commend the editorial to each Member 
of this body. 

The editorial follows: 

[Aviation Week and Space Technology, Apr. 
29, 1963] 
APOLLO AND Irs Crrrics 

Like all great pioneering ventures, the 
Apollo manned lunar landing program is the 
target of a continual barrage of carping. 
This anti-Apollo chorus usually reaches a 
crescendo in the spring, when the National 
Aeronautics and Administration 
budget is facing significant congressional 
decisions, and dwindles to a barely audible 
pianissimo after every successful United 
States and Russian manned space flight. 

This year the critics’ chorus is louder than 
ever and studded with many familiar faces 
ranging from ex-President Eisenhower, who 
still wishes the space age would dry up and 
blow away, to an esoteric wing of the scien- 
tific community which appears to be dis- 
turbed by the fact that nonscientist types, 
such as engineers and pilots, have crept into 
the space program and are running their 
portion of it with vigor and enthusiasm di- 
rected toward specific goals that some scien- 
tists regard as unseemly. 

We doubt if many Americans would wish 
to return to those final dismal years of the 
Eisenhower administration when the succes- 
sion of Soviet space triumphs subjected this 
Nation to its worst international humilia- 
tion since British men-of-war stopped kid- 
napping Americans sailors on the high seas. 
Ex-President Eisenhower's abysmal failure 
to understand that the space age had dawn- 
ed and his administration's lassitude in the 
first post-sputnik years certainly disqualifies 
him as a valid critic of the current national 
space program, even without his candid ad- 
mission that he really knows nothing about 
space. We suspect that when the history of 
these times is finally written, one of the 
great differences between the Eisenhower and 
Kennedy administrations will prove to be 
the former's inability to understand and 
cope with the technological tides of the era 
over which it presided, and the perception 
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and yigor with which President Kennedy 
grasped this fact early in his regime by estab- 
lishing the Apollo program as a top priority 
national goal and sticking with it despite 
the critics’ chorus. 

One of the most fallacious arguments ad- 
vanced by the Eisenhower-type critic is that 
we are wasting money by trying to push into 
space too fast, and what we really need is 4 
more leisurely and thus more economical 
pace. The history of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration ls studded with examples of re- 
search and development programs that were 
operated on this discredited philosophy. 
They resulted only in huge expenditures 
that produced few significant results. Actu- 
ally, a technical program that is not run at 
its fastest feasible pace is the most wasteful 
of all. Apollo is now running at very close 
to its optimum technical pace, perhaps a 
shade too slow due to fiscal limitations. A 
slowdown or stretchout, as advocated by 
some critics, would only raise the eventual 
price of the program and delay the achieve- 
ment of its significant goals and technology. 

Another charge, oft-repeated by critics who 
have not firsthand knowledge of NASA's 
manned space flight p Mercury. 
Gemini and Apollo—is that Apollo's fast 
pace necessarily will impose undue hazards 
on lunar voyagers. There is always risk in 
exploration of the unknown. But anybody 
who has even a cursory knowledge of the 
operational philosophy of NASA’s Manned 
Spacecraft Center and has seen it applied to 
Mercury knows that it is based on providing 
the maximum crew safety commensurate 
with mission fulfillment. The same engi- 
neers who are managing the Apollo program 
have a long background of managing high- 
speed flight exploration through the sound 
and thermal barriers with winged vehicles 
and later with Mercury capsules, and most 
of their pilots are still around to tell their 
stories. 

Because of this special devotion to safety 
and the tremendous responsibility for trans- 
porting a man instead of a black box, the 
reliability record of the Mercury capsules 
and boosters has been far superior to that of 
the unmanned space probes and satellites. 

The scientific community has traditionally 
provided the most solid opposition to the 
manned space flight program, but there has 
been a steady rate of conversion from critics 
to supporters during the M years. 
This has been helped by the fact that it 
has become obvious that NASA does not 
intend to neglect scientific exploration be- 
cause of the Apollo priority. As the NASA 
program has unfolded with the years, it has 
become apparent that considerable scien- 
tific exploration by instrumented satellites 
and probes is a necessary preliminary to ex- 
tending the parameters of manned space 
flight. It is also evident that manned space 
flight itself will offer a greater opportunity 
for scientific exploration of the universe 
than could ever be possible using only re- 
motely controlled instruments and data 
transmission. In fact, the major steps be- 
yond the Apollo program are aimed at es- 
tablishing manned laboratories on the moon 
and large earth orbiting space stations to 
expand the frontiers of scientific explora- 
tion beyond their present limitations. While 
the first Apollo lunar voyages will probably 
be made by astronauts instead of scientists, 
it is certain that once mission feasibility is 
demonstrated, these spacecraft will be used 
to transport a wide variety of scientists to 
the moon and orbital laboratories. 

A successful program of manned space 
flight to the moon requires considerable ad- 
vance scientific scouting by instrumented 
probes to produce data on which its opera- 
tions must be calculated. The failure of the 
Ranger program to achieve its scientific ob- 
jectives added no luster to the advocates of 
pure science above all. They could better 
lend their talents to insuring the success of 
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the Surveyor lunar exploration program than 
Continually carping from their ivory towers 
Of detachment. 

There are a great many valid, vital reasons 
why this Nation must continue to press its 
exploration of space at the maximum feasi- 

e pace. 

We intend to discuss them as the Apollo 
debate continues. But for the moment, there 
ls no better summation of the purpose in 
this national effort than that stated by 
Brainerd Holmes, NASA's director of manned 
Space flight and the chief engineer of the 
Apollo program, when he said in a recent 
Speech: 

“If we do not make these efforts we will 
not be first on the moon, we will not be 
first in space and one day soon we will not 
be the first on earth.” 


The 75th Anniversary of the Chartering 
of Temple University, Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, in 1861, the 
year which ushered in one of the mighti- 
est upheavals in American history, a 
Young sophomore at Yale answered the 
Call of his country and joined Lincoln's 
Army.” From 1862 to 1864 this brilliant 
Youth of stable New England ancestry 
Marched with the boys in blue. Graphic 
Stories from the pen of Russell Conwell, 
vividly depicting the horrors of the war, 
earned for him a position as cub reporter 
and ultimately an around the world trip 
as foreign correspondent for the New 
York Tribune and the Boston Traveler. 

Enroute from Baghdad to Ninevah, on 
the banks of the Tigris River a Turkish 
guide, emulating the timeworn customs 
of his progenitors, wove endless tales for 
the entertainment of his American 
tourists. Ever alert, young Conwell was 
deeply impressed by a legend about a 
wealthy Persian farmer, one Ali Hafed, 
who, lured by the stories of a Buddhist 
Priest, deserted his fruitful lands to wan- 
der in search of fabulous wealth in 
mythical diamond fields, Far and wide 
he roamed, footsore and weary. Youth 
and wealth dwindled into nothingness 
and Ali Hafed, aged and discouraged, 
died an unhappy pauper. 

“And so,” said the guide, “after search- 
ing far and wide, for many years, Ali 
Hafed, reduced to poverty, disappointed 
and disillusioned, died, far from home. 
Not long after, the fabulous diamonds, 
acres of them, in the search for which 
All Hafed had devoted his life, were 
found on his own land.” Having fin- 
ished his story, the Turkish guide chat- 
tered on in an effort to amuse his Amer- 
ican patrons. But the seeds of a great 
truth had been sown in a strong mind. 

To the guide and other tourists this 
was just another story, but to the young 
correspondent it was a lesson in life. To 
him it said, “Your diamonds are not in 
far distant mountains or in yonder seas; 
they are in your own backyard, if you 
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but dig for them.” Russell Conwell re- 
turned to America. 

During the ensuing years Conwell 
sowed the seeds of service which reaped 
for him his harvest of opportunities. As 
a lawyer in Boston, at the age of 36, he 
was consulted for advice concerning the 
disposal of a bankrupt church in Lex- 
ington. With ready sympathy he deter- 
mined that the church should not be 
sold, but rebuilt. How he was ordained 
and accepted his first charge in that 
church; how a certain deacon who came 
to hear him invited him to a struggling 
Philadelphia pastorate at the salary of 
$800 a year; how, with 57 cents, he 
opened the building fund for the Baptist 
Temple; all these and many more were 
episodes illustrative of a great spirit and 
a remarkable vision. 

One evening after the Baptist Temple 
had become a reality, a young man went 
to Dr. Conwell in his study, expressed a 
desire to prepare for the ministry, and 
asked for advice. Always welcoming the 
opportunity to help someone, Dr. Con- 
well offered to teach him 1 night a 
week. Could he bring some friends? 
As many as he wished. On the ap- 
pointed evening, seven earnest young 
men appeared. Here were Conwell's dia- 
monds, here at his home, in his own 
community, in Philadelphia. 

That was in 1884. Within a short 

time the services of other teachers were 
enlisted and it was necessary to rent a 
room, then a building, then two. Within 
4 years the group had grown from 7 to 
590 students, a college charter was se- 
cured and Dr. Conwell took office as the 
first president. 
Meanwhile Dr. Conwell had utilized 
the old fable to help his enterprise. His 
famous lecture, “Acres of Diamonds,” 
was first given at a reunion of some of 
his old Civil War comrades, as he him- 
self described it, “a mere accidental ad- 
dress.” But it was called for again and 
again. It encouraged everyone to “do 
what you can with what you have where 
you are today.” After each lecture, 
some worthy student received a check 
to help him continue his education. 

It was 75 years ago, on May 12, 1888, 
that Dr. Conwell secured the charter of 
Temple College. This was the beginning 
of a university which today has an en- 
rollment of almost 31,000. 

No one can now say with certainty 
that Dr. Conwell envisioned a university 
in his attempt to help one young man, 
though it is kriown that he had long 
pondered the problem of those denied 
an education in the usual way. 

It is certain, however, that the young 
men and young women who attended 
those early classes soon became Dr, Con- 
well’s “Diamonds”, just as the educa- 
tional facilities he offered them became 
their Acres of Diamonds, 

In 1891, the College of Liberal Arts 
established a day department and ob- 
tained the power to confer degrees. 

By now, the increasing popularity of 
Dr. Conwell’s doctrine of “education for 
all” brought such a large student body 
that it became necessary to build Temple 
College Building and acquire several 
halls and dwellings adjacent to it. 

The growth of the university proceeded 
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with the same extraordinary rapidity. 
Throughout the years, the different 
units and divisions came into existence 
as follows: in 1891, the Samaritan Hos- 
pital—now the Temple University Hos- 
pital; in 1893, the School of Theology; 
in 1895, the School of Law; in 1901, the 
School of Medicine and the School of 
Pharmacy; in 1907, the School of Den- 
tistry—formerly the Philadelphia Den- 
tal College, one of the oldest and largest 
institutions of its kind in the United 
States—and the Garretson Hospital— 
Hospital of Oral Surgery and a part of 
the Philadelphia Dental College; in 1913, 
the School of Music; in 1915, the School 
of Chiropody; in 1918, the School of 
Commerce—now the School of Business 
and Public Administration; in 1919, the 
College of Education; in 1921, the Eve- 
ning Technical Institute, the School of 
Oral Hygiene, and the Greatheart Hos- 
pital—Maternity Department of the 
Medical School; in 1935, the Stella Elkins 
Tyler School of Fine Arts; in 1945, the 
Day Technical Institute; in 1948, the 
Community College; and in 1950 the 
School of Medical Technology. 

During the administration of the sec- 
ond president, Charles E. Beury, who was 
appointed in 1925 to succeed the founder, 
the university continued its advance- 
ment in educational improvement and 
physical expansion. In addition to the 
divisions which were formed during this 
period, other notable achievements were 
the building of a stadium; the rehabili- 
tation of the professional schools; the 
building of Carnell Hall, a 12-story 
recitation building; a new and well- 
equipped medical school housing several 
important clinics and laboratories; the 
building of Mitten Hall, a beautifully 
and handsomely furnished student rec- 
reation center; and construction of the 
Sullivan Memorial Library. 

On September 26, 1941, Robert Liv- 
ingston Johnson was elected as the third 
president of Temple University. 

In 1946, in an attempt to provide for 
the increasing influx of students, Temple 
University opened two new under- 
graduate centers. As a supplement to 
these centers, Cedarbrook, a freshman 
unit, was opened in 1947. By the addi- 
tion of these college centers, hundreds 
of students, who could not have attended 
college, were given the opportunity to 
begin classes 


At the present time, the Cedarbrook 
Center houses the Community College 
where terminal courses are offered for 
students who wish training for specific 
objectives, but are unable to take 4-year 


programs, 

In 1956, Temple University’s building 
program accelerated. A new hospital 
building, an 8-story outpatient build- 
ing, and an ancillary service building 
were added to the medical school facili- 
ties. 

During the summer, classes were held 
for the first time in Curtis Hall, a newly 
constructed classroom building. Mod- 
ern in design and completely air-condi- 
tioned, Curtis Hall added 50 classrooms 
to university facilities. 

Also in 1956, construction was com- 
pleted on Peabody Hall, a new dormitory 
for women. 
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Barton Hall, the new science building, 
was completed in 1960, and Johnson 
Hall, a new dormitory for men, was 
opened in 1961. A new chemistry build- 
ing is virtually complete. 

With these projects, Temple Univer- 
sity is well advanced in its extensive de- 
velopment program which, eventually, 
will encompass a 40-acre tract. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Millard E. 
Gladfelter, elected president in 1959, 
Temple University continues to fulfill a 
distinct purpose built upon the ideal of 
Russell H. Conwell, “to make an educa- 
tion possible for all young men and 
young women who have good minds and 
the will to work.” 

A permanent planning committee 
keeps its fingers on the pulse of the times 
and continually recommends new offer- 
ings as well as changes in curriculums 
and methods. As it observes its diamond 
jubilee, Temple University is a growing 
institution, growing in outlook as well as 
in size, in usefulness and in the determi- 
nation to unearth the acres of diamonds 
yet uncovered. 


A Tribute to Cyril and Methodius, on the 
Occasion of the 1100th Anniversary of 
the Conversion of the Slavs to 
Christianity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a world 


that is currently engaged in a struggle 
between the God-fearing decency of de- 


particularly popular with the Slav peo- 
ple of eastern Europe, and one that has 
served them well over the centuries. 


great apostles, 
whose work in behalf of Christianity, 
1,100 years ago, entitles them to saint- 
hood and world recognition, 

Cyril and Methodius were brothers, 
born in Thessalonica in the years 827 
and 826, respectively. Although they 
came from a family long established in 
politics, and were thereby in a position 
to serve as senators, both of them re- 
jected political honors in order to enter 
the church, and thereupon went to live 
in a monastery. In time Cyril was called 
upon by the Emperor Michael III to go 
among the Khazars, a Tartar people 
theretofore devoted to the pagan re- 
ligion, and teach Christianity to all who 
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were willing to hear him. This required 
of Cyril that he learn the language of 
the Khazars before he even could begin 
his task. But learn the language he did, 
and in short time was busily engaged in 
the process of converting the Khazars to 
the Christian belief. 

Meanwhile, a call was received from 
the Bulgarians of Thrace and Moesia, 
and Methodius was sent to minister to 
their needs: He, too, was highly success- 
ful, baptising Bogoris, King of the Bul- 
garians, and with the blessing of the 
monarch, evangelizing hundreds and 
thousands of the Bulgarian people. - 

At the request of Rastislav, Duke of 
Moravia, the brothers next entered the 
Slavic countries within the Moravian do- 
main. German missionaries already had 
sought to convert the Moravians, without 
success. It was known, however, that 
the Germans’ inability to speak the 
Slavonic language was largely responsi- 
ble for their failure in this regard. On 
account of their vast lingual abilities, 
Cyril and Methodius were chosen to try 
again where the German missionaries 
had failed. In preparation, they com- 
piled a Slavonic translation of the Scrip- 
tures and chief liturgical books, and by 
their services in the mother tongue were 
able to win the hearts of the Slav people. 

Following their success in Moravia, 
the brothers were called to Rome to ex- 
plain their teaching technique to their 
superiors, Here Cyril died, in the year 
869, at the age of 42, thereby depriving 
the world of one of its great teachers and 
great linguists. And yet, before passing, 
he had played so great a part in the 
lives of the people of eastern Europe 
that their descendents were never to 
forget him. Indeed, the Scriptures and 
the chief liturgical works translated by 
the brothers into the Slavonic language 
became the foundation of all Slavonic 
literature. Moreover, the Cyrilic alpha- 
bet, modified out of the Greek by Cyril, 
superseded the more ancient Slavonic 
alphabet over a wide area. 

At the request of the Moravian princes, 
Rastislav and Svatopluk, and the Slav 
Prince Kocel of Pannonia, the Roman 
Emperor Adrian II formed an arch- 
diocese of Moravia and Pannonia, de- 
clared it independent of the German 
church, and appointed Methodius arch- 
bishop. 

In the capacity of archbishop, Metho- 
dius became a highly controversial 
figure in consequence of his insistence 
upon using the Slavonic language in the 
liturgy. Time and again jealous priests 
denounced his conduct to the Pope, 
charging him with unorthodoxy and 
misinterpretation. And yet, nothwith- 
standing temporary doubts arising from 
all the accusations, the Pope was obliged 
to stand behind the work of Methodius, 
in the knowledge that he was succeeding 
in spreading the word of the Lord, where 
no one else, save his departed brother, 
had managed to succeed in even the 
slightest degree. 

Following many years of strenuous 
labor in behalf of the Almighty, 
Methodius passed away on April 6, in the 
year 885, but not before he was able to 
recommend a Moravian disciple, Gorazd, 
as his own successor. 
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In former times the feasts of Saints 
Cyril and Methodius were celebrated in 
Bohemia and Moravia on March 9, but 
the date was changed by Pius IX to July 
5. Leo XIII. by his Encyclical Grande 
Munus” of September 30, 1880, extended 
the feast to the universal church. 

To everyone concerned with the world- 
wide struggle for men’s minds, the deeds 
of Cyril and Methodius have always 
stood forth as symbols of God-fearing 
labor and love. Even unto this day, in 
the regions where Cyril and Methodius 
lived out their lives, the work of Christ 
goes on, in the face of great obstacles. 
Nor will it ever be any different, so long 
as the Slav people retain their love for 
the Almighty, which is another way of 
saying forever. 


Vice Admiral J. S. Thach: Freedom of 
the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF. 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in an outstanding address to 
the Cadet Midshipmen of the Royal Aus- 
tralian Naval College, Rear Adm. J. S. 
Thach emphasized how freedom of the 
seas is the key to thwarting the threat 
of communism. 

Admiral Thach is commander of the 
Antisubmarine Warfare Force, Pacific. 
His remarks are well founded and im- 
portant. I believe they should be made 
available for the information of the 
Congress. Under leave to extend my 
remarks to the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I hereby insert his speech: 

ADDRESS By VICE ADM. J. S. Taacu, U.S. Navy, 
COMMANDER ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE Force, 
PACWIC, TO THE CADET MIDSHIPMEN OF THE 
ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVAL COLLEGE, HM. A. S. 


“CRESWELL”, Jervis Bay, A.C.T., AUSTRALIA, 
Marcu 27, 1963 
I'm honored to be here this morning and 
|] 
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quite relieved. With 40 years in the US. 
Navy and with something less than that left 
to go, I had begun to despair of ever getting 
down to see your wonderful country. 80 
I count this, my first visit, as a rare treat 
and opportunity. I had, many years ago, 
gotten a distant glimpse of your northeast- 
ern shore from my plane, but like Moses, 
I never quite made it to the Promised Land. 
So let me repeat for the record: I’m awfully 
glad to be here. 

It strikes me that there ought to be some 
proper way in which we could celebrate the 
coming of age of Australian-American co- 
operation, which began in earnest just 21 
years ago. It started, very hastily as I recall 
it, in the closing days of 1941, and arrived 
at its finest hour 6 months later with our 
victory in the Coral Sea in May of 1942. It 
was & glorious victory—a stunning victory, 
but not without its price—for you. It 
stopped Admiral Yamamoto’s invasion plans 
to be sure, but alas, not even the Good Lord 
himself could save you from the Americans. 
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Wise butcher that great Australlan epic 
“Waltzing Matilda.” 
I, for one, am delighted to note that our 
association has continued to this mo- 
Ment, strengthened not only by such formal 
ties as the ANZUS and SEATO Agreements, 
but by a steady and solid growth of under- 
Standing and genuine good will. 

So I greet you this morning as my coun- 
try’s warm friends and staunen allies, with 
My hearty wish that you ever remain so. 

I come here as well to acknowledge a debt 
Owed in a special sense to your college. For 
the past year I have been privileged to have 
the services of one of the fine officers of your 
navy, Lt. Comdr. Ike Wilson, who was a 
Member of the Philip Year which entered the 
Royal Australian Naval College at Flinders in 

Since reporting to me, he has kept 
himself busy with the complex problems of 
Control of Shipping with which my staff 
Must deal. In addition, he has proven to 
be a yaluable channel of communication. 
It is rumored that he has established him- 
Self as the Hawaiian area recrulting officer 
for the Royal Australian Navy. I consider 

appointment to my staff a symbol of our 
Common interests in getting an important 

done. It is a job which will become 
More important with each passing year, be- 
Cause it vitally affects our continued ability 
to keep open the sea highways that join us 
to each other, and to our friends of the free 
World. 

Our two nations are allke in many things. 
We share a great heritage of law and lan- 
Buage and custom. Each of us is geographi- 
Cally remote from the world's central block 
Of land and people and po ted 
from it —and from each other—by thousands 
of miles of blue water. We are bounded by 
enormous lengths of coastline, and we have 

vily concentrated our population and in- 
dustry in our coastal areas. Shipping and 
foreign trade are important to us, and we are 
dependent upon certain key imports and ex- 
Ports which are essential to our economies 
and which grow more demanding every year. 

For example, there are 77 strategic raw ma- 

which my country requires for its eco- 
Romic well being. We are self-sufficient in 
Only 11 of these materials, and I imagine 
that the “Aussie” aircraft which transported 
me here today was basically dependent on 
fuel brought to this country via the sea. 
Although I understand that you have great 
hopes for your recent oil discoveries. 

However, I believe your graziers would be 
Tather unhappy if they suddenly found that 
there was no shipping available to export 
this year’s wool clip. 

We are, both of us, maritime nations with 
& great and abiding interest in the sea, and 
in the great ships that sall it. Whatever af- 
Tects the free passage of ships on the oceans 
Of the world affects us, directly or remotely. 
No threat to shipping is too small to deserve 
Our attention. For the truth is simply that 
these patient, plodding ships that serve us 
Carry 99 percent of all the goods that move 
in our oversea commerce, and that is quite 
enough to make their defense, in the words 
Of our Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Anderson, “The most crucial task of the 
United States today." I am sure Admiral 
Harrington has similar convictions about the 
Mission of your navy as well. 

We must use the sea. We must keep it 
free, and we must be prepared to meet and 
defeat the most devious means a resourceful 
enemy can think of to exclude us from areas 
Where we have a proper business to be. 

We have too long taken for granted the 
doctrine of the freedom of the sea. You 
know, it is not a natural condition, and no 
divine authority guarantees the sea's con- 
tinued use to us. In reality, the sea is free 
Only because free men have chosen to make 
it so, and it will remain free only so long as 
free men have the strength and resolution to 
resist those who would have it otherwise. 


total submarine 
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I'm not talking about a threat that may 
someday present itself as part of a general 
war in some distant, hazy future. I speak 
of a clear and present danger—one that is 
with tis now, and has been for several years 
gone by. Look around at what has been hap- 
pening to the free nations of the world since 
you were born. 

How is it that the Communists are able 
to extend their control without the expense 
and trouble of a major war? They do it by 
pressure—by steady, relentless pressure, by 
wedging and probing, by filling up the empty 
spaces and engulfing those that are weakly 
held—but always keep up that subtle, con- 
tinuous, unyielding pressure until the free 
nations get tired or discouraged and yield 
the issue. 

Up to now this tactic has been most notice- 
able on land, where the Communists have 
had the advantage of contiguous boundaries, 


large numbers of expendable troops, and the 


opportunity to practice the guerrilla warfare 
in which they excel. But I can tell you, it is 
also happening at sea, although it usually 
goes unnoticed until some spectacular inci- 
dent reminds us of it. But the pressure is 
there, just as it is on land. 

The Soviet Union has, in defiance of the 
historic 3-mile convention, claimed sea areas 
out to 12 miles from its shores as territorial 
waters. The Sea of Okhotsk—one-half mil- 
lion square miles of the Pacific Ocean—has 
been closed for years by nothing more legally 
substantial than Soviet edict; and ships 
using the Gulf of Bothnia and the northern 
half of the Black Sea are left in no doubt of 
the Soviet proprietary interest in those areas. 
American aircraft have been shot down over 
the open ocean. 

The Chinese Communists have just issued 
another of their so-called serious warnings 
against free world ships transiting the China 
seas. I believe they envision this as a con- 
gealing process, like a lake freezing up in 
winter, first around the shores, then steadily 
extending toward the center, till at last the 
entire surface is frozen solid. 

I, for one, expect no letup in this Com- 
munist campaign to freeze us out of an ever- 
widening proportion of the world’s sea areas. 
Is it too much to imagine that they may 
someday seek to exclude free world ships 
from the Yellow Sea, the Sea of Japan, or, say, 
the Java Sea? I think not. 

We are living in strange times, and there 


“is not the clear, sharp boundary between 


peace and war that existed when I was your 
age, and I believe it will grow even fuzzier 
and more ill defined than it now is. The 
threshold of provocation to general nuclear 
war gets higher each year, and indeed it is 
the policy of every civilized nation to pre- 
vent it altogether. However, we can still 
expect no end of mischief in the areas of 
cold and limited war, and we must be pre- 
pared to defend ourselves against— 

1. Harassment of shipping and naval 
forces; 

2. A strong and concentrated bid to con- 
trol such vital areas as the approaches to the 
Suez and Panama Canals, and the Strait of 
Malacca; 

3. More illegal claims of exclusive rights to 
open sea areas; and 

4. Perhaps the outright sinking of ships by 
unidentified forces. 

In short, the maritime nations of the 
world stand to be attacked at their most 
vital point: the sea routes which bind them 
together. And we would do well to accustom 
ourselves to the thought that some very 
rough water lies ahead. 

The Soviet far eastern submarine force 


of 

World War II. It is the largest submarine 

force ever to operate in the Pacific in peace- 

time, this being about one-fourth of their 
strength. Moreover, the 

Soviet Union has placed over twenty of its 
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submarines at the disposal of the Chinese 
Communist regime. This action and the ar- 
rangements for placing Soviet-built sub- 
marines in so-called neutral countries has 
set the stage for use of submarines in limited 
wars. These submarines could be used 
covertly in such a manner that it would be 
hard to prove their actual nationality. The 
majority of these subs are the long-range, 
offensively armed Whiskey class, and are de- 
signed for one mission, primarily: The sink- 
ing or interruption of shipping of nations 
dependent upon the sea—and this includes 
Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States. 

It seems obvious. The free nations of the 
world are dependent upon the sea; our 
enemies are not, to any great degree. The 
free nations are preeminent in naval power 
on the surface of the sea and above it. The 
Soviet Union, as a landlocked nation with 
little dependence on the seas, has taken the 
natural course: It has directed its limited re- 
sources into the submarine, a weapons sys- 
tem which has great potential for denying 
our use of the seas, You will recall that the 
Germans began the Second World War with 
57 submarines, and during the course of it 
built 1,000 more. They never had more than 
325 operational at any one time, but they 
sank nearly 3,000 allied merchantmen, 
amounting to a total of over 14 million tons. 

In many ways, the submarine takes the 
art of the guerilla to sea. The same features 
prevail: Stealth and concealment; ambush 
and evasion; anonymity and ambiguity; in- 
itiative and surprise. It is a made-to-order 
instrument for an enemy which has tradi- 
tionally sought its victories at limited com- 
mitment and cost. 

And every advance in technology seems to 
add to the submarine’s natural advantage. 
The World War N submarine was eventually 
defeated, although at tremendous effort—be- 
cause it was short-winded and slow. 

The snorkel-equipped boats of the Soviet 
postwar submarine fleet are a significant ad- 
vance over the older models, and the nuclear- 
powered boats which are now coming out of 
the yards represent a quantum jump in both 
speed and underwater endurance. This has 
complicated our problems of detection, clas- 
sification, and localization—which were diffi- 
cult enough even with the old adversary. 
Add to this a stand-off capability for the 
submarine—the ability to fire a missile a 
hundred miles or so—and you have a chal- 
lenge well worth your best efforts. 

I do not mean to imply that the problem 
is insurmountable. We have made some very 
great advances over the past decade in both 
the tactical and technical approaches to anti- 
submarine warfare, and we shall go on mak- 
ing more, 

The fact is, this is a fascinating business. 
There is scarcely any segment of the US. 
Navy that does not have some role to play 
against enemy submarines. Our attack car- 
rier striking forces would destroy their build- 
ing yards and operating bases, and the tend- 
ers which support them; our aircraft, surface 
ship, and submarine ASW forces would de- 
stroy them in the narrow straits they must 
transit on the way to their patrol areas; our 
hunter-killer groups would seek them out in 
their own hunting grounds. When we need 
it, we have an enormous amount of power 
we can bring to bear on this particular task 
of our naval forces. 

Meanwhile, we go on searching for im- 
provements—more effective hardware, and 
better ways of using it. We have continued 
to improve the range and definition of our 
sonar, both active and passive, and we have 
not given up looking for a window in the 
electromagnetic spectrum that will let us see 
through sea water. Computer techniques 
look good to us as a means for o 
underwater sounds. And we are doing a lot 
of research work in that area. We haye de- 
veloped various ways of getting under ther- 
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mal layers, including variable depth sonars. 

In the field of weapons, our early attack 
rocket, ASROC, in both torpedo and depth 
bomb versions, has been operational in our 
fieet for several years. We are watching the 
develoment of your IKARA ASW system with 
great interest, and sincerely wish it every 
success, It is my firm conyiction that the 
allied navies need the best and most versatile 
ASW arsenal possible. The development of 
weapons like IKARA will help insure that we 
achieve a more effective kill capability. 

And this brings me back to the point from 
which I started this morning. It is that we 
can help each other greatly—and we must 
do so—if we are to meet the common threat 
that makes no distinction as to name, in- 
terests, population, or on which side of the 
equator we live. This is a threat which 
menaces all maritime nations equally, and 
one we must meet successfully or give way 
to an order of far less promise and potential, 
but one which the essential mean- 
ing of the sea to those who live along its 
shores. 

To you young men of Australia and New 
Zealand who will soon be prepared to man 
and fight the ships of your fine navy, I leave 
these thoughts: Antisubmarine warfare is a 
demanding, „ and sometimes frus- 
trating task that requires the constant at- 
tention of dedicated men. Not only must 
we of the free world’s navies be concerned 
with insuring our free use of all the seas, 
upon which our economies are so depend- 
ent—but we must also concern ourselves 
with the antisubmarine warfare problems 
attending so-called limited, local, or brush 
wars, The ability of the free world powers 
to projèct their military might wherever and 
whenever it is needed and the ability to sup- 


marine warfare capability—and the impor- 
tance of this allied naval capability is going 
to steadily increase. 

The impact of the remarkable Polaris sys- 
tem on the balance of power has been pro- 
found. However, we must recognize that 
future Communist progress in this same field 
will undoubtedly provide them with a like 


as a complete nuclear stalemate. 
factor which will decide the bal- 
of power will be our capacity to effec- 
tively reduce the enemy’s capability to em- 
ploy his submarine force. And so it may be 
that the free world's antisubmarine warfare 


What Economy Program? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: 1 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to point 
out that the continual expansion of Fed- 
eral governmental activities and in- 
creased civilian employment by the ad- 
ministration are the major reasons why 
Federal budgets and deficits continue to 
grow. 

Since taking office, the present admin- 
istration has added 132,901 civilian em- 
ployees to the Federal payroll. In addi- 
tion, the President requested 36,500 new 
jobs in his 1964 budget. 
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The average annual wage of these em- 
ployees is $5,800 and this places an 
added burden of approximately $1 billion 
per year on the budget, excluding the 
necessary expenditures for equipment, 
office space, etc. 

These facts belie the administration’s 
claim of a vigorous Federal job economy 
program. 


A Helping Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as you know a number of Mem- 
bers of this House have introduced bills 
to implement the President's proposal 
for creation of a National Service Corps. 
The purpose of this legislation is to open 
new opportunities for Americans of all 
ages to perform useful services for those 
within our society who are in need of 
a helping hand. Although I do not wish 
to anticipate events, I would imagine 
there will be those among us who will 
ask “What can a National Service Corps 
do?” It is therefore with great pride 
that I commend to you the following 
article which appeared in the New York 
Sunday Times of April 28. It describes 
a program recently launched in New 
Jersey wherein students from Princeton 
University, Trenton State College, the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, West- 
minister Choir College, and Rider Col- 
lege have undertaken to tutor children 
in the public schools who might be classi- 
fied as potential dropouts. I do not 
think it is possible to overestimate the 
enormous potential for good this pro- 
gram will have for the children who are 
to be instructed and the community at 
large. My purpose in bringing this pro- 
gram to your attention is to suggest this 
as an example of the kind of activity in 
which the proposed National Service 
Corps might fruitfully concern itself. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1963] 
COLLEGIANS HELP BACKWARD PUPILS—VOLUN- 

TKERS To EXPAND THEIR TUTORING IN 

TRENTON 

PRINCETON, NJ., April 27.—Collegiate vol- 
unteers in this area are pl to expand 
this summer a month-old project to tutor 


problem students in the Trenton public 
schools. 

Two hundred and four students in Tren- 
ton, mainly from junior high schools, are be- 
ing tutored, an increase of more than 40 
from the total in the first weeks of the pro- 
gram. There has been a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of tutors. 

One hundred and forty-one students from 
Princeton University and 52 from Trenton 
State College form the bulk of the staff of 
the Trenton Tutorial Project. Ten others 
from Princeton Theological Seminary and 
Westminster Choir College, as well as the 
wives of two Princeton University graduate 
students, are also participating in the pro- 
gram. Students from Rider College are or- 
ganizing a tutoring force. 

Fifteen more Princeton undergraduates 


May 1 


have begun tutoring 35 seventh grade stu- 
dents from Princeton Borough. 

“This program is a model for next year. 
We'll try to recrult more tutors and more 
pupils then,” said Ronald Glick, a Prince- 
ton sophomore from Wilmette, Hl., one of the 
organizers of the project. 

He said the group was trying to recruit 
New Jersey high schoo] seniors as well as ad- 
ditional college students to continue the 
program during the summer. 

Anne Naples, a Trenton State senlor who 
helped Mr. Glick organize the project, ex- 
pects to hold remedial reading classes in 
Trenton during the summer. These will be 
open to students from the third grade 
through high school. 

“Very few of the students being tutored 
have dropped out of the program,” Mr. Glick 
said. “We've gotten additional pupils who 
came in after hearing about it from their 
friends.” A 

A similar project begun in Philadelphia 
last July by the Northern Student Move- 
ment provided a guide for the project. 

“We knew something like the Philadelphia 
program was needed in Trenton,” said Mr. 
Glick. 

“But we've made several changes. In Phil- 
adelphia they tutor high school kids. We're 
aiming at the junior high level. At that age 
kids are beginning to shape their plans for 
the future.” 


TWO TYPES OF STUDENTS 


The project is directed at two types of 
students, he said: the potential dropout who 
is doing less than adequate work, and the 
talented student whose level of work is not 
high enough to guarantee admittance to 
college. 

“Most of the kids that get into trouble 
are the ones that are back in their school 
work,” said the Reverend Sam Bagley, pastor 
of the Galilee Baptist Church, in Trenton, 
one of the four churches and civic centers 
at which the tutoring is done. 

“I don't think there will be as much ju- 
venlle delinquency if we can get all the kids 
into this program. It will keep them out of 
trouble.” 

The idea for the Trenton project came to 
Mr. Glick during discussions in December 
with members of the Northern Student Move- 
ment, a civil rights organization with head- 
quarters at Yale University. 

In early February he and Miss Anne Naples, 
a Trenton native who is cochairman of the 
student government's human relations com- 
mittee at Trenton State, surveyed the city to 
find a suitable area in which to work. 

After interviews with school officials and 
an examination of 1960 census reports, they 
settled upon trace 20, a section in which 
the school dropout rate ls 33 percent, the 
median family income is $739 below the city 
as a whole, and in which there is no orga- 
nized sociai or recreational agency. 

Acting upon recommendations from 
teachers at Trenton Junior High Schools 1 
and 2, the Woodrow Wilson Elementary 
School and Trenton High School, Mr. Glick 
and Miss Naples interviewed potential pupils. 


Stubborn Inequity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY | 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call | 


i] 


1963 


to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on Sunday, April 28. This 
editorial can be even more graphically 
exampled by the case in point communi- 
cated to me last Monday. The case is 
& major general who served in World 
War I, World War I. and the Korean 
war, and retired in 1957. He will receive 
$2,000 less per year than a major gen- 
eral who retired in 1958, with service in 
World War II and the Korean war. I 
use the ranks of major general only to 
illustrate the obvious injustice. There 
are thousands of other great Americans 
whose service will not’ be compensated 
for, due to the June 1, 1958, cutoff, and 
I strongly raise my voice in an effort 
to correct this inequality. 

The editorial follows: 

STUBBORN INEQUITY 

Once again, an effort is being made to 
delete from the laws a retirement pay pro- 
visión that penalizes every officer who left 
active duty before the 1958 military pay bill 
went into effect, Before 1958, there was a 
century-old tradition of relating retirement 
benefits to active duty pay. But the military 
Pay bill provided for 6-percent increases for 
Officers who retired before June 1, 1958, and 
retained the traditional system only for those 
who subsequently left the service, It would 
be a simple matter—costing at most $30 
million—to correct the injustice, as the De- 
partment of Defense has urged. 

Yet in the pending military pay legisla- 
tion, Congress again fails tò remedy the 
defect, By a 19-10-18 vote, the full House 
Armed Services Committee rejected the 
Unanimous subcommittee recommendation 
for removing the discriminatory feature. 
"This bill contains a major inconsistency,” 
a minority of the full committee pointed out. 

“While purporting to encourage competent 
members of our Armed Forces to make life- 
time careers of the military service, it breaks 
faith with those who have already devoted 
their lives to the service.“ 

These sentences sum the matter up. 
Surely the House will amend the bill when it 
comes up on the floor, and thereby point 
the way to Senate adoption of a similar cor- 
rective. This legislative wrong has been a 
e to the country for altogether too 
ong. 


Music and Mrs. May 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Mrs, 
Herbert A. May has again this year 
underwritten the “Music for Young 
America” program, continuing her ef- 
forts to provide the excitement of hear- 
ing great music played by a great 
orchestra for boys and girls from the 50 
States. 

I am told the National Symphony 
plays more concerts for young people 
than any comparable orchestra in the 
country. Through the years, Mrs. May 
has made it possible for thousands of 
young people to enrich their lives 
through the enjoyment of these concerts 
under the excellent direction of Dr. 
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Howard Mitchell, and the American 
Federation of Musicians honored her 
the other day in Washington with a 
richly deserved citation. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the House to the following editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star in tribute 
to this gracious and generous lady who, 
as music is a heavenly gift, is truly an 
angel of the highest order. 

The editorial follows: : 
[From the W = kale Star, Apr. 24, 


Music AND Mes. May 


The National Symphony Orchestra is for- 
tunate to have thousands of “angels” who 
contribute to its welfare. But a very spe- 
cial angel is Mrs. Herbert A, May who for 
5 weeks each spring practically owns the 
orchestra. Graciously, she shares Howard 
Mitchell and his 95 players with visiting 
school children so they may enjoy “Music for 
Young America.“ This is the series she be- 
gan financing 8 years ago with the dual pur- 
pose of (1) enriching the lives of young 
people through an introduction to good mu- 
sic and (2) financially assisting the orchestra 
members by extending their season. 

The opening of this year’s series was par- 
ticularly auspicious. For the American Fed- 
eration of Music recognized Mrs. May's gen- 
erosity with a bronze plaque. It was an 
award well deserved, but no more significant 
than the audience of bright-faced young- 
sters from Wautoma, Wis; Suncock, N.; 
Whitesboro, Ky.; New York City; St. Louis; 
St. Paul; Mount Vernon, Ohio; and 14 other 


“cities: For many of them it was the entry 


into a new and wonderful world. 


Israel’s 15th Anniversary 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the valiant people of 
Israel on the 15th anniversary of the 
establishment of the State of Israel. 

The phenomenal growth of this coun- 
try in population and economic stability 
against the greatest of odds stands as a 
monument to the will and sacrifices of 
her people. With all that this country 
has had to do, we might think her only 
task was to build her own resources, but 
these people have extended the helping 
hand of friendship to those in need on 
four continents. 

This anniversary is marred only by 
the passing of a great leader, Ben-Zvi, 
and the continual striving of other na- 
tions to destroy this valiant country. 
We know that these great people, with 


the help of all free people, will survive 


these dark hours and go on to greater 
achievements. 

The United States has been generous 
in its aid to Israel, Where has our 
done a greater job? We can take justi-~ 
fiable pride in our part in the establish- 
ment of Israel, congratulate her on this 
15th anniversary, and pledge our con- 
tinued support to her worthy goals. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including the following excerpts from 
the address on “Living Philosophy,’ 
which Mr. Paul C. Clovis, president of 
the Twentieth Century Press, recently 
delivered before the Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club, because I believe that 
every American should read these words 
of warning and ask himself whether he 
will pursue a course that threatens the 
great heritage bequeathed to us or strive 
to preserve individual freedom, with re- 
sponsibility, which has made this coun- 
try great. Our Nation stands at a cross- 
roads today, and the path we take will 
determine our future. 

The article follows: 

From the Chicago Dally News, Apr. 22, 1963] 
Tats I BELIEVE 
(By Paul C. Clovis) 

I am certain that we all share a deep con- 
cern about the speed with which we are 
moving into dangerous ground both inter- 
nationally and as an economy. 

In our relations with other nations we 
still have not learned that respect and 
friendship are not for sale—that they can- 
not be bought, even with countless billions. 

At home the old-fashioned qualities of in- 
dustry, ingenuity, honesty and thrift are 
fast becoming outmoded, “Something for 
nothing” 


and “more for less“ have become 
cancerous growths on old-fashioned Ameri- 
can ambition and pride of achievement. 
On the morals and the good faith of our 
leaders and our people and the preservation 
of our national strength depends our future. 
I am convinced that a unified and vigor- 
ous America can be preserved if we shed our 
apathetic attitude and go 755 work in earnest 


on the job. 


What we face is the biggest selling job in 
the history of the civilized world—that of 
reselling to those who have become confused 
by one cause or another the utter desir- 
ability of retaining the blessings which they 
enjoy as the result of more than 187 years 
of thought and sacrifice, industry and in- 
genuity and thrift, high courage and heart- 
ache and honesty, decency and drive and 
dedication to their tasks of all those gener- 
ations who have gone before in the building 
of America. 

What can we as individuals do to help 
keep America strong and healthy? 

First, we can put true facts and thoughts 
into the minds of those who are confused. 

And we need have no hesitation or em- 
barrassment in asking them to help sell free 
America to their friends and acquaintances 
who need to be sold, 

Second, we must be alert so that those 
who seek to undermine us or threaten our 
liberties shall find us ready to resist in- 
stantly and vigorously any such attempt. 

Third, we must retain a sound sense of 
values, remember that we have a right to 
demand that our tax dollars be spent hon- 
estly, wisely and effectively. 

Fourth, we must remember that the Gov- 
ernment actually cannot give something for 
nothing—for it has nothing except our 
money and our future earning capacity as 
American citizens. 

Fifth, we must make certain that we do 
not invite or encourage public servants to 
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forget their obligation of good faith or hon- 
esty by offering improper rewards for spe- 
cial consideration. 

Sixth, we must vote every time we have 
the opportunity, and as intelligently as we 
possibly can. Having voted, we must keep 
informed with respect to legislation, execu- 
tive action, and the appointment of indi- 

- viduals to positions of responsibility in the 
Government. 

The only way that we can hope to sur- 
vive as a great free nation in this highly 
competitive world is to produce a generation 
of honest, able leaders, and honest, intelli- 
gent, articulate followers. 

In order to be an intelligent follower, 
one must make an earnest effort to judge 
the honesty, the sincerity and the ability of 
his leaders and he must be alert, prompt and 
firm in voicing his comments about the 
quality and performance of his leadership 
and not stand mute. 

This ie Coe Auty eee 

of a American n. 
greet 3 about it—our legis- 
lators and other leaders will listen to us just 
as we must listen to those whom we lead 
for the power is still in the people, where 
it must always remain if America is to re- 
main free. 


What Is a Farmer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, you have 

often heard me say on the floor of this 
House that the farmer and his industry 
are the backbone of our U.S. economy. 
Our farmers spend two and a fifth times 
as much for manufactured goods when 
their dollar is worth a hundred cents at 
the counter than does any other segment 
of our people; hence our factory workers 
are greatly dependent on farm pros- 
perity. For that reason I have consist- 
ently maintained that it is a national 
must to do everything possible to create 
and maintain a prosperous farm-econ- 
omy. 
It is popular for the misinformed to 
rap the farmer, and claim he is all too 
willing to insist on and accept Govern- 
ment handouts. Believe me, my friends, 
this just is not so; certainly not true of 
the able, dedicated farmers who wear 
their badge with pride, as most farm- 
ers do. 

So it is with pleasure today that I in- 
sert in the Recorp for all to read an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Jefferson, 
Towa, Herald on April 25, ascribed to one 
of the great radio broadcasting stations 
of the Midwest, KMA, at Shenandoah, 
Towa. It is entitled What Is a Farmer?” 
and the piece follows: 

From the Jefferson (Iowa) Herald, 
Apr. 25, 1963] š 
Wuart Is A FARMER? 

We liked it—and we'll bet you will too— 
this little piece provided by KMA in Shenan- 
doah and entitled “What Is a Farmer?” 

A farmer is a paradox—he is an overall ex- 
ecutive with his home, his office; a scientist 
using fertilizer attachments; a purchasing 
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agent in an old straw hat; a personal direc- 
tor with grease under his fingernails; a dieti- 
cian with a passion for alfalfa, aminos, and 
antibiotics; a production expert with a sur- 
plus, and a manager battling a price-cost 
squeeze. 

He manages more capital than most of the 
businessmen in town. 8 

He likes sunshine, good food, State fairs, 
dinner at noon, auctions, his neighbors, his 
shirt collar unbuttoned and, above all, a good 
soaking rain in August. 

He is not much for droughts, ditches, 
throughways, experts, weeds, the 8-hour day, 
grasshoppers, or helping with housework. 

Farmers are found in fields—plowing up, 
seeding down, rotating from, planting to, fer- 
tilizing with, spraying for and harvesting. 
Wives help them, little boys follow them, the 
Agriculture Department confuses them, city 
relatives visit them, salesmen detain them 
and wait for them, weather can delay them, 
but it takes heaven to stop them. 

A farmer is both faith and fatalist—he 
must have faith to continually meet the 
challenges of his capacities amid an ever- 
present possibility that an act of God (a 
late spring, an early frost, tornado, flood, 
drought) can bring his business to a stand- 
still. You can reduce his acreage but you 
can't restrain his ambition. 

Might as well put up with him—he is your 
friend, your competitor, your customer, your 
source of food, fiber, and self-reliant young 
citizens to help replenish your cities. He 
is your countryman—a denim-dressed, busi- 
nesswise, fast-growing statesman of stature. 
And when he comes in at noon, having spent 
the energy of his hopes and dreams, he can 


anew with the magic words: 
“The market's up.“ 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
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the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
April 9, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CHAIRMAN: Please support Congress- 
man Dantet J. F oop's resolution, House 
Resolution 14, because we believe it will 
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create an excellent source of information 


concerning the captive nations. 
Copies are being sent to Congressman 
LODGE. 
Respectfully yours, 

Jane Logan, Yaroslavia Rosola, Roslaw 
Henk, Maria Woistyay, Oleo Bay, 
Roman Oligart, Janislau Charieczko, 
Borys Leoczleo, Andrew Secogy, Boris 

Pasternack, Nicholos O. Martiola, Irene 


Feruniak, Maria Fecick, Lubow Kapy, | 


Olga Cehelshy, Katrcyna Kowal, Neo- 
nila Chuma, Igor Buta, Jerry McMen- 
nenn, Jimmy Broadbeck, Bobby Dyron, 
Leslie Larry Chukachinow, Olga Ros- 
ola, M. Lucky, B. Lucky, M. Lisink, M. 
Kubynycz, R. Fedyna, P. Dworsky, John 
Kymacyk, A. Kapanistik, J. Norrel, 
John Schultz, Jose Carioca, Olet Push- 
kar, Roman Kohut, Zenon Kohut, 
Bohdan Kochanowsky, Peter Jiochen- 
ko, Jarodow Hafycz 8. Pavolich. 

ASSOCIATION OF UKRAINIAN VETERANS, 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 5, 1963. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITE, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Ukrainians in the free world, whole- 
heartedly support the lofty ideals of democ- 
racy and full personal and national freedom 
for all peoples. We encourage and support 
the United States of America in its efforts 
to foster basic human rights; in its struggle 
to denounce colonialism as an evil in all its 
forms. 

We all know that the United States should, 
and will, strongly and unfailingly proclaim 
and uphold the right of individuals to demo- 
cratic means of changing their government. 
The presence of Communist domination in 
countries reduced to the level of satellites 
constitutes an ever-existing threat to world 
peace. It becomes more urgent than ever 
that the United States assert its moral force 
and pressure in solving this major problem 
of our time. 

In view of this most significant and press- 
ing problem, it would be of yital importance 
to our Government to create a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives, a committee devoted to the 
assembling of full and correct information 
on problems connected with nations suffer- 
ing beyond endurance from fotalitarian and 
imperialist aggression. 

We, therefore, respectfully request and 
urge you to submit to vote by your commit- 
tee the Flood resolution (H. Res. 14). May 
you, sir, become one of the first true cham- 
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pions of this worthy and all-important 
cause. 

Thank you on behalf of our association. 

Very truly yours, 
W. FILONOARD, 
Chairman. 
I. MUREO, 
Cochairman. 
D. ROoMANOWSKY, 
Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
April 7, 1963. 
Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C, 

Mr. Cnateman: It is a pleasure to support 
Congressman D. F1.oon’s resolution (H. Res. 
14) because it will help us to learn and 
Understand better the problems of captive 
nations. 

We urge you to support this resolution. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to Con- 
Fressman FLOOD. 

Respectfully yours, 

Trene Mazepa, Walter Neduchs, Anna 
Meyso, Jacqueline McMenamin, Patri- 
cla McMenamin, Luba KuzminskyJ, 
Patricia Kay, Irene Harvey, Zenoria 
Terlacky, Mary Jane Holmes, Irene 
Meomichel, John Doty, Chuck Walters, 
Dolores McAvey, Anna Radosz, Olga 
Radosz, Margaret McClaire, Maxie Mc- 
Cook, Marietta Moon, Patricia Makell, 
Jeannette Martin, Danuta Makar, Na- 
dia Mischtschuk, Sue Crupi, Lucille. 
Bonfiglio, Marian Caroselli, Antonina 
Tiocrayenti, Elizabeth Adams, Lorraine 
Logan, Pete Sycz, Pauline Cappetta, 
Qeba Nadia Kozoiz, Loretta Young, 
Sandia Marklin, Irene Zygmont, Carla 
Bennings, Beatrice Lowe, Celia Kite, 
Joanne Franklin, Ludwig Morris, Mary 
Annon, Boris Kuse, Nelia Jones, My- 
ron Utrydro, Maria Kozoriz, Jane Jo 
Trossa, Suela Tyson, Theresa Lovilio, 
Joan Topper. ` 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Howarn W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Committee, 
Washington, D.C: 

Dear CHammax SmrrH: House Resolution 
14, calling for the creation of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Naticns would do a great 
deal to refute the conciliatory attitude which 
United States and its allies had regarded 
Communist Russia In its colonial expansion. 
Ita passage would undoubtedly provide an 
excellent source of valuable information 
which would contribute greatly to U.S. for- 
eign policy relating to Eastern European af- 
fairs, as well as giving renewed hope to these 
subjugated, but unconquered, peoples. We 
therefore urge you, Chairman Saurx, to give 
your warmest support to this task. 

A copy of this letter is being forwarded 
to Congresaman D, J. Foo. 

Respectfully yours, 

Lesia Chornobrywa, Dorothy Kaseminski, 
Belinda Schaffner, Madeline Varga, 
Barbara Jo Habza, Anna Wible, Sam 
Brocken, Marie Fussi, Eugene. Rubel, 
de Chantal Collins, Inila Switerko, 
Theodore R. Stebly. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA,, 
April 15, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It has come to my attention 
that there are at least two dozen resolutions 
before the House Rules Committee, which 
have for their aim the establishment of the 
permanent Committe on the Captive Nations. 

It would seem to me that if we believe in 
the democratic system of government, and if 
we believe in the self-determination of all 
nations; African; Asian and European, then 
the establishment of the permanent Com- 
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mittee on the Captive Nations is not only 
necessary, but mandatory and logical. 

The establishment of such a committee 
would be of immense moral and psychologi- 
cal advantage to us, as it would reaffirm the 
belief of the whole world that this great 
country has not abandoned its role as the 
champion of the oppressed and the land of 
freedom. 

I think that it is most unreasonable how 
we apply pressure on our allies so that they 
would grant independence to their colonies, 
which, more often than not, have no con- 
ception of national unity and self-rule; and 
yet, for some strange reason, we shirk from 
even voicing our opinion about nations such 
as: Georgia, Ukraine, White Ruthenia; Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Estonia, Uzbekia and others, 
and their right for self- determination. 

Most of these nations, and many more, in 
the so-called Soviet Union (Russian colonial 
empire in reality) have cultures, civilizations 
and national identifications that go back 
centuries and centuries. Yes, some of these 
nations existed when the word “Russian” 
was a strange and unknown term in the 
world lexicon. And yet these nations are 
denied their God-given right of self-deter- 
mination in the time when Congo becomes 
an independent state. Is this logical? 

It seems to me that the present policy of 
our present Government, and especially of 
our present illustrious State Department 
could be summed up in the following Golden 
Rule, of a sort: “Be kind to our enemies, be 
harsh to our friends”. And then we are 
amazed and surprised when Canada and 
Western Europe cannot see the logic of this 
Golden Rule, Frankly, neither can I. Need 
I say more. 

In the hope that you will receive this 
letter in the spirit of the good of our great 
country, the citizen of which I am proud to 
be, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
BOHDAN HASIUK. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
April 8, 1963. 
Hon.-Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: The creation of a 
permanent Committee.on Captive Nations 
(H. Res, 14) will help the young American 
generation comprehend the problems of 
Eastern Europe, especially Ukraine. 

We are sending a copy of this letter to 
Congressman Fron. 

Respectfully yours, 

Ann Drabit, Tatiana Krasij, Mary 
Kurchaha, Irene Fenkuniak, Luba 
Furezak, Dolores Flynn, Maria Ficiak, 
Geanie Rosola, Nedia Pisko, Lynn 
Dall, Theresa Oubek, Mary Dosiak, 
Rosemary Devlin, Nancy Dietrich, Jo- 
sephine Davis, Maureen Duffy, Irene 
Dougherty, Helen Doran, Kay Doh- 
erty, Ann Dockley, Eleanor Donovan, 
George Thomorowsky, Donna Kajani- 
usky, Bohdan Mizak, Irene Flomziak, 
Orin Fouziak, Myron Lukowsky, Oleh 
Janusz, Bozena Skalchuk, M. Jerry 
Pebriw. 


Mississippi and the Marshals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 


recent report of an investigating com- 
mittee of the Mississippi State Legisla- 
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ture, citing numerous instances of bru- 
talities on students and citizens during 
the incident last September at the 
University of Mississippi, brought forth 
a denial of the charges by the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice. 

In a statement issued in the name of 
the Department, instead of its executive 
officer, the Department contends that the 
investigating committee distorted the 
facts and said none of the incidents could 
be confirmed by “objective observers." 

This statement was another in the nu- 
merous attempts of the Department to 
cover up the ugly, vicious, inhumane, and 
uncivil conduct of its trigger-happy mar- 
shals, acting under the direct supervi- 
sion of high Justice Department officials 
who were dispatched to and on the scene 
during the entire incident. 

Surely none would contend that Mr. 
James Jackson Kilpatrick, editor of the 
Richmond News Leader of Richmond, 
Va., is not an objective person. It so 
happens that he was on the scene and an 
eye witness to the conduct of the mar- 
shals and their directors. 

Mr. Kilpatrick is one of the most re- 
spected newspaper editors of our country. 
His editorials are widely read and fre- 
quently quoted. A native of Oklahoma 
City, he was graduated from the Missouri 
School of Journalism in 1941. Since 
that date he has served the News Leader 
in various capacities, becoming its edi- 
tor in 1951. 

As a journalist and author of note, he 
has been the recipient of numerous 
awards and medals from the journalistic 
fraternity, and in 1955 was elected chair- 
man of the National Conference of Edi- 
torial Writers. 

Mr. Kilpatrick was an on-the-scene 
eye witness to “Operation Rapid Road,” 
the official designation given by the De- 
partment of Justice to the campus oc- 
cupation of the University of Mississippi 
under orders of Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy. Mr. Kilpatrick was indeed 
an “objective observer.” As such, he has 
categorically refuted the Department's 
attempt to cover up the inhumane bru- 
talities visited upon defenseless students 
and citizens by the U.S. marshals. 

As an on-the-scene observer, Mr. Kil- 
patrick has commented editorially on 
acts of brutal treatment to which he was 
an eye witness. The editorial appeared 
in the Richmond News Leader April 29, 
1963. I include it as a part of my re- 
marks and commend its reading to the 
Members of Congress, the people of the 
country, and particularly to the direc- 
tors of “Operation Rapid Road” in the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, 
Apr. 29, 1963] 
MISSISSIPPI AND THE MARSHALS 

Last week an investigating committee of 
the Mississippi Legislature filed a report on 
the Oxford riot of September 30. We have 
not seen a text of this report, but we have 
seen an Associated Press story that gave two 
paragraphs to Mississippi's charges and three 
paragraphs to Bobby Kennedy's denial of 
them. 

In brief, it appears that the report charges 
the Federal marshals with brutality that 
amounted in some instances to “physical 
torture.” The marshals are accused of club- 
bings, manhandlings, denials of medicinds to 
prisoners, and suppression of civil rights. 
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To these charges, Mr. Kennedy replied at 
length: Mississippi had filed “a grievous 
slander against courageous men.” The Jus- 
tice Department found it “shocking that 
facts should be distorted or ignored and inci- 
dents manufactured.” A formal statement 
regretted that the Mississippi legislators had 
not interviewed objective“ witnesses. Mr. 
Kennedy said the report “appeared to be in- 
adequate and incomplete, and said the com- 
mittee should have questioned newspaper- 
men who witnessed the incidents and some 
of the marshals who were there.” 

Well, we were there. 

We were there at 7 o'clock on the morning 
of Monday, October 1, while the tear gas 
stil] drifted in stinging patches across the 
university campus. We stayed in the 
lyceum, the university's administration 
building, or very near it, until 4 o'clock that 
afternoon. 

We were in the front hall of the lyceum as 
the marshals lined up their captives. These 
prisoners were mostly high school and college 
boys, with a scattering of scruffy hill types. 
All morning long, the marshals kept them 
standing in line with their hands clasped 
on their heads. After so long a time, the 
position gets to be agonizing. One by one, 
the prisoners were jerked forward and told 
to lean against a wall. Then a marshal 
would loosen the captive’s belt, pull his 
trousers halfway down, and dump the pock- 
ets on the floor. Thus frisked, the captives 
then were escorted, or shoved, into an inter- 
rogation room, After a while, they were 
marched in groups, hands again clasped 
above their heads, to another room down- 
stairs. Except in a handful of cases, no 
charges were filed against any of them. From 
the downstairs room they were marched to 
two prison buses parked in front of the ly- 
ceum where the tear gas was thickest. And 
there they sat, all day, their eyes burning, 
without food, water, or tollet facilities, and 
without opportunity to seek counsel. Late 
in the afternoon, most of them were released, 

We were there, in the lyceum, at the 
stroke of noon, when Gen. Ted Walker was 
hauled away. One marshal would have been 
plenty of escort. Mr. Kennedy’s burly com- 
mander, Mr. McShane, felt five husky depu- 
ties were required. They shoved Walker in 
a bum’s rush down the hall, giving him 
plenty of hard elbow in the kidneys, and 
piled him into a waiting sedan. Then they 
smacked him with $100,000 bail (convicted 
Communists pending appeal, are free on 
$5,000 bail), and on the say-so of some 
psychiatrist 2,000 miles away, who read about 
Walker in the papers, they jerry-rigged an 
order to clap Walker in a nuthouse. 

We were there in the town square of 
Oxford that Monday morning, when Federal 
troops closed off the area and made it their 
own domain. We were there when M's 
with fixed bayonets forced local women and 
children oyt of their cars in order to search 
the automobiles. We were there when pri- 
vate merchants, remote from the riot, were 
ordered to close their shops; we were there 
when law-abiding townspeople were denied 
access to their own local courthouse. 

On October 1 and 2, we talked to a score of 
newspaper, radio-TV, and magazine corres- 
pontients who had been physically present 
on the campus on Sunday night, September 
30, when the riot occurred. Overwhelm- 
ingly, they agreed that experienced police 
officers could have prevented the riot by 
keeping their heads. They did not exonerate 
the students, but they put primary blame 
on the trigger-happy McShane and his undis- 
ciplined deputy marshals. 

This was an ugly riot. We don’t propose 
to pretty it up. But in our own view, “bru- 
tality” is a fair word for the marshals con- 
duct. If the shoe fits, Bobby, put it on. 
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` Democracy in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963- 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 13, I was privileged to attend the 
inauguration ceremony of the Navajo 
Tribal Council’s newly elected chairman, 
Mr. Raymond Nakai, and vice chairman, 
Mr. Nelson Damon, at Window Rock, 
Ariz. These officers were elected by the 
Navajo people through the democratic 
process which is synonymous with our 
American heritage. 

Mr. Nakai’s inaugural address was 
most inspiring and held great promise 
for the future of the Navajo people. I 
thought it appropriate to have his ad- 
dress printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD so that all Americans could benefit 
from his remarks and his glowing words 
could be preserved for future generations 
of Americans. 

InAvGURAL ADDRESS OF RAYMOND NAKAI, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE NavaJo TRIBAL COUNCIL, 
APRIL 13, 1963 


My fellow citizens, today, as every 4 years, 
the Navajo people, their friends, well wishers 
and the seekers of their favor, assemble for 
the installation of a new council and chair- 
man—a new legislature and executive—in 
the undimmed hope that newly installed 
officers will lead America’s largest Indian 
tribe toward the varying goals of their 
hearts, i 

The goal toward which I propose to lead 
the Navajo people is the goal of all true 
Americans, is to a time when the free devel- 
opment of each individual is the condition 
for the free development of men—a govern- 
ment which respects the equal dignity of 
every human being as a child of the same 
Heavenly Father, a government in which all 
citizens have the same rights before the law, 
but more than that, rights which the law 
cannot take away, and responsibilities, too, 
in proportion to their gifts and achieve- 
ments. It is government with a heart, whose 
helping hand is out to assist the unfortu- 
nate, not merely to keep alive in misery, but 
to create the greatest possible opportunity 
to revive their shattered confidence and 
realize their potential as human souls. 

The future is no great mystery, at least 
in terms of our responsibility toward it for 
you and I the future is a baby named Ashkee, 
or a little girl named Bah, most of your 
obligation and mine can be stated in terms 
of what we owe them. 

To achieve this goal I propose first, that 
the Navajo Nation adopt a written constitu- 
tion, with a bill of rights protecting the 
individual's freedom of speech, association, 
and religion. This, it has been said, will 
restrict, rather than enlarge, the power of 
the tribal government. Letit beso. I shall 
never voluntarily surrender the ancient sov- 
ereignty of the Navajo people, or barter it 
away bit by bit, to private interests or other 
governments; but I will restrict the power 
of the Navajo government toward the Navajo 
people. In my administration, agents will 
not be sent out from Window Rock to tell 
the Navajos they cannot worship God in the 
way they desire, or cannot join organizations 
of their own choosing to improve their pay 
and working conditions, nor will the political 
opponents of this administration be treated 
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as an underground or otherwise than as citi- 
zens with equal rights to our own to assemble 
peaceably, express their views, however mis- 
taken, and make their plans, petitions, and 
demands, 

Only he who makes his people strong, 18 
strong, and only he who rules freemen is 
great. This shall be the motto of my ad- 
ministration. 

The problems which confront the Navajo 
Nation are out of all proportion to its rela- 
tively small size. One-half of our adult pop- 
ulation is deprived of the vote for their 
own President and Representatives in Con- 
gress by State literacy laws. The average 
Navajo’s income Is less than half the average 
American's. The percentage of us with the 
higher education necessary to lead our people 
to freedom from hunger, want, and fear 18 
a tiny portion of the national average. Un- 
employment on this reservation is worse than 
in West Virginia. 

I believe I know the solution to all these 
problems; but I do not claim I will solve 
them in the 4 years of my administration, 
or even that they will all be solved in the 
lifetime of anyone present. The solution is 
both simple and extremely difficult. It is the 
development of the Navajo individual—the 
forgotten man in the grandiose inflow from 
Window Rock which always seem to stop 
short of his door. 

Let me be specific. The permanent tribal 
scholarship trust fund must be increased 
and its purpose broadened. It would do 
little good to make more money available for 
college scholarships when our young people 
are inadequately prepared to take advantage 
of what is now available. We must have a 
college preparatory school—a Navajo acad- 
emy—to take the most promising of our 
boys and girls at the age of 10 or 12, and fit 
them by college age to meet the admission 
requirements of any university in this coun- 
try, of the service academies, yes, even of for- 
eign institutions of learning. 

We need the Navajo academy also to re- 
duce to writing, preserve and expand our own 
history and literature in the Navajo language, 
and to keep us proud of our own Navajo cul- 
tural heritage, as we grow too sophisticated 
for the medicine man and local historian. 

At the same time, we must not neglect the 
boys and girls whose talents lie in other 
directions. We need trade schools, right here 
on the reservation, solid trade schools whose 
graduates can get good jobs in an economy 
demanding ever higher skills in the working 
people. 

Cheap labor is no incentive for industry 
to come to this reservation or anywhere else. 
We need trained people who can do the job— 
who can command high wages and earn every 
cent they are paid. 

We need an adult education program to 
overcome in some measure the long years 
when no schools were available to the ma- 
jority of our population—to give new hope 
to our most tragically disabled people—the 
able-bodied middle-aged who cannot speak 
English, some of whom have great manual 
skills, but cannot follow their trade to where 
the jobs are because they cannot speak Eng- 
lish. We need to encourage and assist these 
people to educate their children. We must 
help the vegetable pickers and other un- 
skilled migratory workers, at least to break 
the vicious circle that keeps their children 
out of school and condemns them in turn to 
an almost subhuman existence. j 

We need a tribal employment program so 
that our aid to those we help educate will 
not end with a diploma, but continue until 
they are earning an honorable living in work 
worthy of a human being. 

Whiie we work for progress, however, let 
us not forget the elderly people, our fathers 
and mothers and grandparents, the examples 
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of their lives and the values they have be- 
queathed us.. In their day, whoever heard of 
juvenile delinquency among the Navajos? 
My fathers and mothers, this administration 
will keep faith with you and your wise coun- 
sel will ever be remembered. 

Many years ago, just following the Second 
World War, the Krug report stated the basis. 
of the Navajo economic problem was that 
75,000 people—it ig nearer 100,000 now—were 
trying to.eke out a living in an area with only 
enough resources to support 45,000. I reject 
such a short-sighted view. Switzerland, a 
land with even less resources, supports over 
4 million people. Education and skill and 
hard work have accomplished this miracle. 
It cannot be done overnight, but it can be 
done—here. 

As a start, I shall, in due course, lay before 
the council a proposal for a thorough eco- 
nomic study of the Navajo country, for such 
an exhaustive and imaginative study as has 
never befare been undertaken here, of ail 
factors, human and material, which can con- 
tribute to lasting productivity and employ- 
ment of our people. 

I shall propose a reevaluation of our at- 
titude toward private enterprise in develop- 
ing manufacturing, extractive, and service 
industries on the reservation. I propose 
that we tear down the walls of China that 
have kept private investment to a minimum 
in our country. I propose that we establish 
a Navajo Chamber of Commerce, and that 
We actively seek adequate and convenient 
Sources of credit for those who wish to start 
enterprises in the Navajo country. 

I propose that we encourage development 
even of our mineral resources in such ways 
as will give the greatest productive employ- 
ment to our people. As long as I am chair- 
man, in each and every case where we have 
the alternative of digging up and exporting 
our resources, often with Jjob-elimina’ 
draglines as big as houses, or of fabricating 
them on the reservation, I shall favor the 
course which gives the greatest long-term 
Navajo employment, regardless of which may 
bring in the greatest royalties, rentals and 
bonuses to the tribal treasury. 

I shall seek the advice of the surrounding 
communities, and offer them our cooperation 
on job-giving projects to our common good. 

I will propose the revision of Tribal leas- 
ing, licensing and credit regulations to give 
the greatest possible incentive to the estab- 
lishment of small businesses by our Navajo 
people. In this connection I will PRE 
an tive expansion of tourist 
recreational facilities in our country. 

I shall cooperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in development of the Navajo In- 
dian irrigation project, and at the same time, 
work toward maximum agricultural develop- 
ment of other parts of our reservation. I 
shall propose feasibility studies for deep- 
well irrigation in yarious areas of the Navajo 
country. 

I shall propose industrial and agricultural 
projects for the checkerboard area, and land 
acquisitions where possible on terms that 
are not wholly unreasonable. 

And I will always hold out the hand of 
friendship, cooperation, honesty, and plain 
courtesy to the private investor who wishes 
to help himself by helping us. x 

I will spend less money in my administra- 
tion on monuments and white elephants 
and more for the direct and lasting benefit 
of the Navajos in the hogans. I will trim 
exorbitant retainers and expense allowances 
to persons on contract with the tribe and 
evaluate their services by the visible results, 
rather than their own self-serving boasts. I 
will seek advice from our non-Indian con- 
sultants, but not take orders from them, nor 
permit them to give orders to the personnel 
of my administration. I will engage econ- 
omists to give economic advice, engineers 
to give engineering advice, and lawyers to 
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give legal advice. For political advice I will 
go to the Navajo people. 

I shall ee a 8 admin- 
istration of the fiscal airs of the tribe, 
with full controls. I shall, with the co- 
operation of the council, seek to eliminate 
expenditures that cannot be audited. I will 
root out wherever found any instances of 
kickbacks, graft, nepotism or conflicts of 
interest among the tribal staff or consul- 
tants, and shall propose legislation to set 
up adequate criminal penalties for such mis- 
conduct, 

I shall demand cooperation and mutual 
assistance among the heads of executive de- 
partments in my administration. I will treat 
my subordinates with honesty, loyalty, and 
candor, and shall expect to earn the same 
qualities from them. 

I have already engaged an organizational 
analyst to study the executive branch of the 
Navajo Tribe, and will transmit. his recom- 
mendations to the council in due course. 

I shall propose supplemental and refresher 
courses for tribal employees to increase their 
skills and general education. 

And a word to my friends in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. You are my friends. The 
Navajo Tribe needs your help, and under 
my administration will welcome it. We will 
seek also the help of the Public Health Serv- 
ice and other Federal and State agencies. 
Your help and cooperation, I am convinced, 
are there for the asking. 

Of course we may have our differences of 
opinion, but the chip is off my shoulder. We 
may make mistakes but our mistakes must 
never be mistakes which result from fallures 
of heart or abandonment of moral principles. 
It is the test of our courage, or our resolve, 
of our wisdom and of our essential decency. 
We know that it is your purpose that we 
shall not fail. The only limit to our realiza- 
tion of tomorrow will be our doubts of today. 
My administration does not regard it as any 
part of the functions of the Bureau of In- 
dian Afairs to act as a whipping boy for our 
own blunders. 

To the States also I hold out the hand of 
friendship. Let us have no more jurisdic- 
tional Guarrels, The boundary lines of juris- 
diction are now well known. The problem 
is not to fortify frontiers, but to work to- 
gether on the problems that affect us all. 
Our poverty cannot make you rich, our pros- 
perity cannot make you poor. Your misfor- 
tune will not help us. From this day out let 
it be sald the Indian wars are over, forever. 

All of the program which I have outlined, 
the proposals that I will make y 
at a later date, and even the underlying 
ideal of them all, the development of the 
individual Navajo, are, members of the coun- 
cil, in your hands to advance or to hold back. 
Without you I can do very little. You will 
in my administration receive honest advice, 
and to the best of my abllity true informa- 
tion on the issues before you. My adminis- 
tration will not make deals behind your back 
and rush your confirmation by one-sided 
presentations. It would be hypocritical in- 
deed if the chief of an administration 
founded on the dignity of the individual 
did not respect the dignity of the delegates 


| selected by the Navajo people to make their 


laws. I respect your dignity. I ask your 
help, Navajo councilmen. 

And I ask your help, your good wishes and 
your prayers, all of my Navajo people, With- 
out you I would not be here now, without 
your confidence I will not remain. To all 
who made my election possible I express my 
undying gratitude. I ask your help, too, 
those of you who voted against me, and hope 
my administration may be such that it will 
yet win your good wishes. 

To the Navajo women who supported me in 
my long crusade for Navajo democracy, I ex- 
press my deep appreciation, and to my wife 
without whose help I could not have won. 
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I inyite those nominal leaders who find 
that their conscience cannot be squared, 
with the groping and the failure of their 
perty leader to join hands with us here and 


8 as new workmen, we enter the great 
unfinished edifice of the Navajo tribe. We 
must repair the damages we find, but the 
great task of building leaves no time for in- 
quests over every crooked board. It is a 
better world we have to build, the one where 
every Navajo shall stand erect besides his 
fellow Americans as an equal among equals. 
Councillors and friends, the tools are ready 
and the task is tremendous let us now go to 
work together. 


Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1964 


¢ SPEECH 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 30, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 5888) making 
appropriations for the Departments of La- 
bor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I take this time to di- 
rect a question or two to the chairman 
and the ranking member of the subcom- 
mittee. I wonder if the chairman of the 
subcommittee can tell us the total num- 
ber of additional Federal personnel re- 
quested or involved in the original re- 
quest to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the number actually involved 
in the recommendation brought in by the 
committee. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The additional posi- 
tions requested in the budget totaled 
about 5,000. The committee allowed 
3,700, one-half of which will be em- 
ployed by the Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance Office in this country. And I 
will say that you may expect that pro- 
gram to increase in the years to come. 
The committee cut back about 1,500 po- 
sitions that were requested but we still 
allowed 3,700. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman whether this in- 
crease in the Social Security Administra- 
tion is on the basis of increased work- 
load or on the basis of anticipated new 
legislation? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; everything in 
this budget is based on the actual work- 
load being experienced at this time. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wonder if the 
chairman can make any comment as to 
the rather substantial increase in em- 
ployees in the Social Security Adminis- 
tration in view of the considerable 
amount of automation. and computer 
equipment being used by social security. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The increase per- 
haps would be 2 or 3,000 more personnel 
under social security if we were not using 
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electronic equipment that we have at the 
present time. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. One final question; 
can the gentleman.reduce to dollars the 
amount of the request and the amount 
of the reduction? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not have that 
in dollars, but I should be glad to supply 
it for the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I appreciate that, 
and I thank the gentleman. And in linẽ 
with the comment of old Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, that we are grateful for 
small favors and larger ones in propor- 
tion, we are grateful for these reduc- 
tions. As a member of the Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee I should like to 
say that we are constantly concerned 
about the increased number of Federal 
personnel and I regret the circumstance 
that has resulted again in a net increase. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? ` 
Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. . 


Mr. MICHEL. One point that has not 
been mentioned here in response to the 
gentleman's inquiry is that 644 of these 
increases come in the Food and Drug 
Administration, Both gentlemen on this 
side of the aisle supported the budget fig- 
ure. I think the gentleman will recall 
back in 1957 when attempts were made 
to cut back in this area even in insig- 
nificant amounts, we were beaten down 
on something like 14 rollcalls. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I recall that. 

Mr. MICHEL. This year we gave them 
that increase and hope that they will 
perform the job that they say they 
can do. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? j 

Mr. JOHANSEN, I yield. 

Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to applaud the gentleman’s Subcommit- 
tee on Manpower Utilization on their 
attitude on this matter. The increases 
indicated by the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, a majority of them were due to 
the Social Security Administration’s re- 
quest for increases in the social security 
provisions last year. I might say that 
this is one agency in which productivity 
and efficiency have increased perhaps 
much more than in any other agency of 
the Government. 5 

The gentleman well knows, because 
of his fine appreciation of the efforts of 
employees, that this is one of the best 
agencies with respect to dealing with 
the public in all of the 50 States, and 
the fantastic number of district offices 
which it has. I think perhaps this 
agency better than any other renders 
greater courtesy and more service and 
actually treats the people better than 
any of the other agencies in our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I appreciate the 
gentleman's observation, I repeat that 
the thing that is of most importance to 
the committee members and to me as an 
individual member is that we have a 
doubletrack interest in this matter of 
personnel cost. We have 4 continuing 
increase in the number of Federal em- 
ployees. It is because of the debate we 
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had last year on the principle of com- 
parability that we are now also con- 
fronted with proposed increases in pay 
which are pyramided one on top of the 
other, as we were very well reminded on 
yesterday when the President’s message 
came up. 


Sensible Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great pleasure to inform the House that 
the Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts has been accorded one of the high- 
est honors for American professional 
associations in being selected to receive 
the National Recognition Award of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States as a result of a program which 
the AIM launched only a year ago. 

I am enclosing an editorial from the 
Boston Record American entitled “Sensi- 
ble Foreign Aid,” which salutes the ef- 
forts of this organization, as well as an 
article entitled Tools for Freedom 
News.” 

The editorial and article follow: 
NATIONAL AWARD FOR ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 

or MASSACHUSETTS PROGRAM—TOOLS von 

FREEDOM AccorpeED Top Honor BY U.S. 

CHAMBER 


The tools for freedom program of the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts has been 
accorded one of the highest honors for Amer- 
ican professional associations in being se- 
lected to receive the National Recognition 
Award of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

As soon as he was notified of the decision 
concerning the AIM project—launched only 
a year ago last month and already proved to 
be the catalyst for establishment of a na- 
tional tools for freedom foundation to facili- 
tate expansion of the program into other 
States—AIM President Don S. Greer said he 
would consider it a great privilege to go to 
the 5ist annual meeting of the U.S, chamber 
in Washington, D.C., with Executive Vice 
President Robert A. Chadbourne and accept 
the coveted award on April 29. 


FIRST IN CATEGORY 


The U.S. chamber announced that the 
National Recognition Award, top annual 
award it presents, this year is going to four 
professional associations ami the five 
budget categories in which public affairs 
project competition is invited. In its cate- 
gory, AIM won this award for 1962 endeavors. 

The AIM tools for freedom program is a 
private enterprise people-to-people project 
under which Massachusetts manufacturers— 
and some in other States—contribute out- 
dated but still usable tools, machinery, and 
equipment for technical schools in the de- 
veloping nations of Asia, Latin America, and 
Africa. Individuals and nonmanufacturing 
concerns also donate such services as crat- 
ing, trucking, use of forklifts, storage space, 
etc., and AIM presents Tools for Freedom 
Awards to all who participate. Thirty- 
eight such awards were distrwuted at last 
October's annual meeting of the association, 
and as many more already have been earned. 

To date, over 66 tons of tools for freedom 
have been shipped from Boston to 24 schools 
in 11 countries—Colombia, Costa Rica, Jor- 
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dan, Kenya, South Korea, West Pakistan, 
Philippines, Taiwan, Tunisia, and Vene- 
zuela—and more machinery and equipment 
is awaiting shipment and continually being 
donated. The need is almost boundless, 
with over 350 vocational schools in 26 un- 
derdeveloped countries of the free world cur- 
rently seeking tools for freedom assistance. 

Oversea shipping arrangements have been 
made by such other charitable, nonprofit or- 
ganizations as CARE, Catholic Rellef Serv- 
ices, American-Korean Foundation, Church 
World Service, and National Council of the 
YMCA’s. Recently, the U.S. Navy, through 
its own people-to-people program Project 
Handclasp, undertook the task of transport- 
ing more than 5 tons of tools for freedom 
to India. 

Convinced that it is a hopeful approach 
which serves both the economic and philo- 
sophical struggles for freedom, while being of 
broad public relations value for both the 
contributor and the U.S. image abroad, the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts began 
its tools for freedom program as the result of 
a pilot effort by what was known as the Tec- 
nico Foundation in the Worchester-Provi- 
dence area, Members of the AIM board of 
directors who participated in that pilot pro- 
gram were instrumental in the manufac- 
turers’ association establishing tools for free- 
dom. They serve on the program's steering 
committee, headed by Philip M. Morgan, 
president of the Morgan Construction Co., 
Worchester. The director of this unique 
means of assisting students in the emerging 
nations is its originator, Robert Morrow, 
whose office in New York obtains clearance 
of the schools, determines their needs, and 
assigns the contributed items to them. 


TOOLS FOR FREEDOM NEWS 


Wasuinoton, April 29.—The tools for free- 
dom program of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts—whereby outdated but still 
usable tools, machinery, and equipment are 
donated by manufacturers so that students 
in technical schools in the developing coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America may 
become self-sufficient—has been selected to 
receive the National Recognition Award for 
professional associations in AIM’s budget cat- 
egory at the 5ist annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

In Washington to receive this award at 
the leadership dinner tonight are Don 8. 
Greer, president of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts, and president of the J. W. 
Greer Co., Wilmington, Mass., and Robert A. 
Chadbourne, AIM executive vice president. 

This private enterprise people-to-people 
project was launched in Massachusetts a year 
ago this past March, and its success resulted 
in the establishment of a national tools for 
freedom organization, headquartered at 345 
East 47th Street, New York City, to facili- 
tate the expansion of the program into other 
states. This office was established initially 
to expedite clearance of schools and arrang- 
ing for shipping the contributions to the 
Massachusetts project. 

“We are naturally pleased with the high 
honor accorded the AIM tools for freedom 
program by the national chamber,” said 
President Greer. “Similarly, we are de- 
lighted that our efforts have proved to be 
the catalyst for expansion of the tools for 
freedom endeavor nationally.” 

What AIM has done, and is continuing 
to do, has begun to be duplicated already on 
the broader national scale under the direc- 
tion of the originator of the tools for free- 
dom concept, Robert Morrow, formerly of 
Providence, R.I, and now of Bronxville, 
N.Y. Also here to share in the satisfaction 
emanating from the U.S. chamber award 
ceremonies, Morrow said that inquiries will 
be welcome at the New York office from in- 
dividual companies as well as associations in 
any State. 
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To date, over 66 tons of AIM tools for free- 
dom have been shipped from Boston to 24 
Schools in 11 countries—Colombia, Costa 
Rica, India, Jordan, Kenya, South Korea, 
West Pakistan, Philippines, Taiwan, Tunisia, 
and Venezuela—and much more machinery 
and equipment is awaiting shipment, with 
still more continually being donated and as- 
signed for ultimate delivery to schools over- 
Seas. The need is great, because over 350 
vocational schools in 26 underdeveloped 
countries of the free world are seeking tools 
for freedom assistance. 

Oversea shipping arrangements have been 
made by such other charitable, nonprofit 
organizations as CARE, Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices, American-Korean Foundation, Church 
World Service, and National Council of 
the YMCA'’s. Recently, the US. Navy, 
through its own people-to-people arti 
Project Handclasp, undertook the task 
transporting more than five tons of 5 
tools for freedom to India. 

Under the AIM tools for freedom program, 
not only are Massachusetts manufacturers— 
and some in other States—contributing ma- 
chinery and equipment, but individuals and 


forklifts, storage 8 

of participation in the program, AIM pre- 
sents Tools for Freedom Awards to all who 
assist, including those who make monetary 
contributions to help finance the project. 

Convinced that it is a hopeful approach 
which serves both the economic and philo- 
sophical for freedom, while being 
of broad public relations yalue for both the 
contributor and the U.S. image abroad, the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts be- 
gan its tools for freedom program as the 
result of a pilot effort by what was known 
as the Technico Foundation in the Worces- 
ter-Providence area. Members of the AIM 
board of directors who participated in that 
Pilot program were instrumental in the Bay 
State manufacturers’ association establish- 
ing tools for freedom. They serve on the 
program's steering committee, headed by 
Philip M. Morgan, president of the Morgan 
Construction Co., Worcester. 

The newer national tools for freedom or- 
ganization has as its president Mansfield D. 
Sprague, vice president, American Machine 
& Foundry Co., and former Massachusetts 
Gov. Christian A. Herter, the President's 
Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, is one of the members of the board 
of trustees, 


These Are the Guilty 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 12, 1963, Hon. Carleton Putnam 
addressed a Lincoln’s Birthday dinner at 
the Willard Hotel in Washington. Mr. 
Putnam is the author of “Race and Rea- 
son,” a current best seller, which deals 
with race relations from an objective 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Putnam’s brilliant Lincoln Day ad- 
dress is of such significance that I feel 
it worthy of being included here as part 
of my remarks: 

THESE ARE THE GUILTY 
(Address by Carleton Putnam) 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, let me begin 
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by acknowledging a debt—a debt of grati- 
tude and appreciation to Clifford Newell and 
Mark German for arranging this impressive 
meeting tonight. An attendance of over 600 
is more than any of us expected, especially 
in the face of an ice storm in Maryland and 
Virginia. I'm proud and grateful to your 
committee for Inviting me to speak here, and 
Im proud and grateful to you for coming. 

It's true that about 2 years ago I wrote a 
short book—hardily more than a mono- 
graph—called Race and Reason” which has 
caused some controversy. A few attacks 
have even been made on it. Therefore, every 
now and then, friends of mine, here and 
there, have been good enough to give me a 
platform—like this one tonight—from which 
to answer those attacks. 

So far it hasn’t been an overwhelming task. 
I won't say that I expected a somewhat 
higher caliber of opposition, for that might 
be discourteous to our opponents. But there 
are only a few loose ends to clean up this 
evening, and then, ladies and gentlemen, I 
propose to launch an attack of my own. If 
I were a lay preacher I would take as my 
text the 16th chapter of Paul's epistle to the 
Romans: “Now I beseech you, brethren, mark 
those who cause divisions and offenses in op- 
position to the doctrine which you have 
learned * * * . For such Bis. e 
good words and fair speeches deceive the 
hearts of the simple.” 

I propose to suggest to you tonight, in this 
world of rising racial tensions, just who they 
are who have caused divisions and—however 
sincere their motives and beliefs—have de- 
ceived the hearts of the simple. And in 
view of the fact that the last time I made 
& speech one of the press services complained 
because I referred to a certain individual 
“whom I did not name,” tonight I intend 
to name names—not all, indeed, because large 
organizations are involyved—but enough to 
satisfy the press. And I intend to say to 
you, and to them: these are the guilty. 

But first let’s go back to where it all began. 
I suppose nobody in this room doubts that 
the crusade for racial integration and the 
claim that races are all alike has its roots 
in the same soil in which most of the left- 
wing movements of our time originated. The 
socialism of Saint-Simon in France, of 
Marx in England and Germany, of Lenin in 
Russia, the Fabian Society of Bernard Shaw 
and the Webbs in England, all were, at least 
in part, an attempt to meet a horrifying 
problem among those who worked primarily 
with their muscles and their hands. They 
all had one valid common denominator 
among their objectives—improving the con- 
dition of the poor. 

I will go so far as to say that many of us 
here, facing the situation that reformers 
found in England in the eighteen fifties and 
sixties, would have thought and felt exactly 
as they did. Here is the death notice in the 
London papers of Mary Anne Walkley, 20 
years old, who in June of 1863 after sewing 
in a dressmaking establishment an a 
day of 16%4 hours—during the season often 30 
hours at a stretch—simply died of overwork. 
The doctor's words at the inquest were: 
“Mary Anne Walkley died from long hours of 
work in an overcrowded room. Be- 
cause she could not stop for Death, Death 
kindly stopped for her. 

As for the food the poor ate, their bread 
was bought mostly from what were called 
the undersellers and was adulterated with 
alum, soap, pearl ashes, chalk and Derby- 
shire stone-dust. Here is a description taken 
from official reports concerning conditions in 
the baking trade: “He [the poor man] had 
to eat daily in his bread a certain quantity 
of human perspiration mixed with the dis- 
charge of abscesses, cobwebs, dead black- 
beetles, and putrid German yeast, without 
counting alum and sand.” Of course, many 
of the poor simply starved. It wasn’t until 
well along in the next century that the gov- 
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ernment stopped publishing statistics of 
deaths from starvation in London for lack of 
casualties. 

Forgive this repetition of what will be to 
many of you an old story, but it seemed wise 
to refresh our recollections concerning the 
origin of today’s leftwing ideologies. 
those times and in those conditions were 
born all sorts of emotional attitudes and in- 
tellectual concepts, as well as practical 
schemes, Some of them succeeded and some 
of them did not, but progress was certainly 
made. The radical of 1963 inherits a legacy 
which we must understand. A year or so ago 
a reported for Time magazine interviewed 
me on the race question and it wasn’t until 
our talk was practically over that I finally 

to make him give me his view on 
the subject. He was from the South and he 
was an integrationist. As he spoke, tears 
welled up in his eyes.- But I could tell from 
what he said that those tears didn’t have 
their source in the Negro problem, which he 
hadn't really thought through. They were 
part of the old legacy. They went back much 
further than Mary Anne Walkley. 

There is no reason to doubt the humanj- 
tarian purpose of many of the welfare move- 
ments of those earlier days or to question 
their considerable accomplishments. Much 
poverty has been relieved. The problem now 
is to keep the floor under misery and failure 
without slapping a ceiling on everybody 
else—and to winnow out the large company 
of those who use the cry of humanity and 
brotherly love as an excuse for creating legal 
ways to break the Eighth Commandment. 
But that is a topic for a different forum 
from ours tonight. 

I want to touch on only one aspect of 
that problem which leads us directly into 
our own field. Implicit in much leftwing 
theory and rhetoric, because it seemed to 
make conditions all the more repre- 
hensible and in need of correction, was the 
doctrine of the equality of man. Few Social- 
ists ever took the doctrine seriously in prac- 
tice, I doubt if the Fablans ever took it seri- 
ously in theory, but we have all heard the 
slogans of the French Revolution and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

I shan't go over again here what the evi- 
dence clearly shows regarding Jefferson's 
meaning—both as to the word “men” and as 
to the word “equal” in the phrase “all men 
are created equal! nor need I repeat Hamil- 
ton's recognition that liberty and equality 
are mutually exclusive. It is obvious the 
Founding Fathers had no illusions about the 
equality of men in any sense except in equal 
rights to justice, and the Negro was not in- 
cluded even in that. But in America as the . 
years went on, helped by the controversial 
Franz Boas, the notion of a utopian social, 
economic, and even biological equality per- 
sisted as a sort of demagogic fetish until 
things reached the point where the Swedish 
Socialist Myrdal actually dared to write in 
his “American Dilemmas” that in the conflict 
between liberty and equality in the United 
States “equality is slowly winning,” and 
Handlin, the Harvard professor, could bring 
himself to declare: “There is no evidence 
of any inborn differences of temperament, 
eee character, or intelligence among 


J ͤ us finally iy the 
middle of our subject with a splash. For 
the benefit of the press I give the full name, 
Oscar Handlin, professor of history at Har- 
vard University, and while again I do not 


impugn his motives or sincerity, I assert 


that in my opinion Handlin's declaration is 
one of the most groundiess and dangerously 
misleading statements to be found in print 
today. 

Let us quickly review the evidence. All 
that we need is contained in that short, 
concise little book, “The Biology of the Race 
Problem,” which I shall cite hereafter simply 
as the George report. In spite of the example 
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equalitarians, a thousand pages are 
3 equa to come to the point on this 
subject. 

If you will consult section IV of the George 
report, you will note the findings of Bean, 
Connolly, and Vint on the differences in 
frequencies of occurrence of certain features 
of white and Negro brains. The importance 
of these differences is plainly set out in 
quotations and citations from and to Pen- 
field, Halstead, Brodmann, and Herrick: I 
repeat, you will find it all in the space of 
10 pages in section IV. If you want more 
data, I can refer you to the leading article 
in the Mankind Quarterly, volume 2, no. 4, 
which amplifies and still further documents 
Dr. George’s material. The differences in 
question are physical and hereditary. That 
they account for differences in temperament, 
behavior, and intelligence between the two 
races is beyond doubt. That these differ- 
ences make the amalgamation of the races 
undesirable is just as clear. All the other 
sections of the George report confirm these 
facts. 

There isn’t time enough tonight to discuss 

the full report. But I will call your atten- 
tion to something on which Dr. George does 
not touch: In 1940 the Megitimacy rate for 
Negroes throughout the United States was 
eight and a half times the rate for whites. 
Nineteen years later, 19 years in which 
Americans have struggied hard to raise Negro 
standards, the rate Is 10 times that for 
whites. In other words, as their environ- 
ment has been improved, their performance 
has gone down. Taking the single State of 
Virginia in the 20 years between 1938 and 
1958, the white illegitimacy rate declined 
slightly from 2.6 to 23 percent. In this 
same period which witnessed astonishing 
gains in Negro education, Negro housing, 
Negro income, and Neero job opportunities. 
the rate of Negro illegitimacy increased from 
19.5 to 22.9 percent. This is difficult to 
explain if the Negro’s limitations are due 
solely to his environment. 

Speaking of explanations, it's going to be 
still more difficult for the professors to evade 
Bean, Connolly, and Vint. They've already 
begun to say: “Oh, but the samplings aren't 
adequate.” [These samplings varied from 
30 brains in some cases to 165 in others.] 
Well, I have a question to ask these pro- 
Tessors and all those who criticize the George 
report on this most vital point. If you don’t 
like the samplings of Bean, Connolly, and 
Vint, why have you never produced any- 
thing better? You have most of the money, 
you have the captive foundations—they have 
hundreds of millions—and there are plenty 
ot other sources anxious to help you. Yet to 
the best of my knowledge you haven't even 
tried to assemble any contrary evidence. 
Don't tell us that you can't be bothered or 
that this isn't important. This is the most 
important point in the whole controversy, 
Either the Negro’s limitations are innate or 
they're not, and this evidence settles the 
matter. So I ask again, why have you never 
even tried to produce any other samplings? 

The answer is simple. Tou haven't tried 
because you don’t dare. You know well 
enough what the results would be, provided 
you had an objective study and included a 
Dr. George or two on the panel. I suggest 
that you now make such a study—a series 
of any size you like of average West African 
Negro brains, because there you get the 
least diluted essence of the Negro, against 
a series of average white brains—the study to 
be jointly run by scientists on both sides of 
the question. Meanwhile we have Bean, 
Connolly, and Vint; Penfield, Halstead, 
Brodmann and Herrick. I dislike being rude 
to amiable Harvard professors but I must say 
to Oscar Handlin (and I’m going to say it 
to several others this evening): the time 
has come to put up or shut up. Either an- 
swer Bean, Connolly, and Vint, or explain 
to the public why you can’t. 
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While Tm on the subject of the George 
report I have another suggestion to offer. 
The press quotes George F. Carter, a pro- 
fessor of geography at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, as having said about this report: 
“The arguments they put up in that book- 
let are Swiss cheese—full of holes.” It so 
happens that early last fall a mutual ac- 
quaintance communicated to me Carter's 
complaints about the George report—this 
acquaintance listed 50 of them, acting as 
a sort of agent for Carter. I considered 
these 50 points carefully, and then I sub- 
mitted them to Dr. George. Thereafter they 
were submitted to scholars in New York. 
All of this occurred before the Putnam 
committee undertook the distribution of the 
report, and it was unanimously decided that, 
apart from three or four points about which 
some shadow of argument might be made but 
which did not bear on any essentials, the 
50 points were without any substance what- 
soever. 

There was one item which Carter consid- 
ered to be a quotation out of context and 
which we corrected with an erratum shect. 
Jerry Doolittle of the Washington Post made 
much out of this correction in the Post for 
December 9. So I have a question to ask 
Doolittle: Assuming Carter is right in his 
statement that differing climates had iden- 
tloal effects In the way they “sharpened the 
wits” of all mankind, can either you or 
Carter honestly believe that the climate of 
the tropics and the climate of northern 
Europe over tens of thousands of years had 
identical effects on the development of those 
special qualities of the civilized forebrain; 
namely, foresight and long-range planning? 
Carter’s dwelling on one aspect of molding 
does not exclude the existence of other as- 
pects. If Doolittle thinks it does, he had 
better consult someone else besides a geog- 
rapher. He will find experts on that subject 
in other sections of the George report. 

But let me come to Carter's 50 points and 
give you 2 examples: On page 27 of his re- 
port, Qr. George cites the work of Bean which 
was published in 1906. On this Carter re- 
marks: “Reference from Bean is nearly 60 
years old. Haven't there been any develop- 
ments or thoughts in this long period?” If 
Carter had read the report with any attention 
he would have found that Connolly’s work 
was published in 1950 and Penfield’s in 1957. 
This brings Bean right up to date. But are 
we in some sort of competition here on dates? 
Does its date make Newton's law of gravita- 
tion invalid? 

Secondly on page 68 Dr. George writes: "If 
there were more Negroes with talents for civi- 
lization, we would have no race problem or 
it would be a very different one.” To which 
Carter remarks: “Again nonsense. Boston 
had a race problem with the Irish. Many 
people have a Jewish race problem even 
though these races have talents for civili- 
zation.” Well, ladies and gentlemen, is not 
this what Dr. George has already just said? 
He has just said, “or it would be a very dif- 
ferent one.” And that is precisely what the 


Irish and Jewish problems were, “very differ- 
ent ones.“ 4 


I leave you to judge where the nonsense 
lies in these two examples, and I invite 
Carter to publish in the newspapers all of 
his 50 criticisms of the report, just 
as he has seen fit to publish his Swiss 
cheese, I have a science degree but I am 
not a professional scientist and I do not 
debate with professional scientists. How- 


ever, I dare say scientists can be found who 


will answer Carter—also in the press. I 
simply suggest to Carter that he prepare 
better criticisms than the ones our mutual 
acquaintance submitted to me, unless he 
wants to lose the game by a score of 50 to 
nothing. And I warn him that before he can 
walk with Alive in the wonderiand of un- 
bridled environmentalism he must first get 
by the narrow gate of Bean, Connolly, Vint, 
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and Penfield: I could have sat next to Caruso 
for dinner every night for a lifetime and 
never sung as Caruso sang. No amount of 
cultural contact, no amount of integration 
would have made the slightest difference, 
except that if I had tried to sing with Caruso 
I would have spoiled the opera. And whet 
is true of the vocal chords is true of the 
frontal lobes. 

Out at the University of Chicago, there 
is another professor who thinks he can brush 
Dr. George aside. For the benefit of the 
press, let me name him, Manning Nash, as- 
soclate professor of anthropology. Nash had 
begun by attacking “Race and Reason” in 
a long article in Current Anthropology last 
June which was answered by me in a few 
short sentences on Bean, Connolly, and Vint 
which I put in a letter I sent to Sol Tax, 
editor of the magazine. Thereupon Nash 
wrote me saying he doubted if my letter 
would ever be published so he was going to 
answer me right off privately. He proceeded 
to ignore all the substantive issues by calling 
Dr. George, who is considerably above him 
in academic status, unscientific, and then 
he urged me to read the Constitution of the 
United States, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Articles of Confederation 
so that I might learn something about the 
legal equality of all human beings. 

To Nash I answered: Re g your 
paragraph on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution, you appear never 
really to have read ‘Race and Reason,’ or 
much American history. Jefferson, who 
wrote the Declaration, refutes you on page 
62, lines 4-8, of ‘Race and Reason’; Lincoln 
refutes you on pages 8-9. It so happens that 
Lincoln was a lawyer and you are not. Until 
the aberration of the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision no competent lawyer supposed that 
there was any legal right on the part of the 
Federal Government to force Negroes into 
white schools, And that Court reached its 
decision on sociological and pseudoscientific 
rather than legal grounds.” 

But to get back to the George report, when 
this report was first issued there appeared in 
many newspapers throughout the South, by 
some sort of spontaneous combustion, an 
answer from a man named Charles O. Per- 
kins, chairman of the department of psy- 
chology at Emory University in Atlanta. 
Perkins was very patronizing, very sure that 
no even moderately reputable psychologist 
would come up with findings such as the 
report contained, quite forgetting Dr. 
Garrett, for 15 years head of the department 
of psychology at Columbia and a past presi- 
dent of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Perkins then went on to remark that 
while there “just aren’t many facts that 
allow positive conclusions” and while he 
didn't want even his rebuttal evidence to be 
taken too seriously, nevertheless “Alpha ex- 
aminations given World War I soldiers indi- 
cated the average northern Negro was smarter 
than the average southern white man,“ 

It is difficult to understand Perkins’ will- 
ingness to use this material even with apolo- 
gies. This is the well-known and long-dis- 
credited Klineburg twist, and for the benefit 
of the press I am referring to Otto Kline- 
burg, professor of psychology at Columbia 
University. What Klineburg did in this case 
was to take the four Southern States where 
the white averages were lowest and compare 
them with the four Northern States where 
the Negro averages were highest. If we take 
the whites in the same Northern States as 
the Negroes, these whites scored, far above 
the Negroes. It’s an old equalitarian trick 
to compare the best of one group with the 
worst of another and, of course, stich a pro- 
cedure has no validity whatever. If you take 
an above-average Negro and give him a lot 
of advantages he will do better than a below- 
average white man who has had very few. 
Wherever you have overlapping statistical 
distributions, the top of one will always ex- 
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ceed the bottom of the other. This is not the 
problem under discussion. The thing we are 
interested in is what the average Negro will 
do when compared with the average white 
man under like conditions. Anyone inter- 
ested in the latter question will find decisive 
answers in the George report. This is the 
only issue, and it is the issue Perkins is cloud- 
ing and confusing. I urge you in dealing 
with these people to keep them to the point. 
Their specialty is irrelevance. 

I might say that I think the championship 
in this respect goes this year to a man up 
at the University of Connecticut. I refer 
to one Donald C. Simmons who is listed as a 
member of the department of sociology and 
anthropology. It would hardly seem proper 
to take your time with this 36-year-old as- 
sistant professor were it not for the fact that 
the New Republic magazine has seen fit on 
two separate occasions to publish his attacks 
which now include both “Race and Reason” 
and the George report. 

My first brush with Simmons occurred last 
summer when the New Republic printed a 
review by him of Race and Reason” in which 
he accused me of quoting scientists out of 
context. When I asked him for one example 
he was able to give none. Perhaps he was 
basing his criticism on hearsay from an arti- 
cle by Howard Margolis of Science magazine. 

lis made the same accusation, and 
when asked to provide an example gave my 
Quotation from Kluckhohn on page 51 of 
“Race and Reason.” I answered this accusa- 
tion in a letter which Science published. I 
also answered it in a speech in New Orleans 
A year ago. I have heard nothing from Mar- 
golis since. And I doubt if I hear any more 
on this subject from Simmons either. 

Simmons’ most recent effort appeared in 
the New Republic for January 5 and is of a 
Somewhat more specific nature, He begins 
by referring to the George report and the 
Measurement of intelligence by brain size. 
Simmons mentions a group of male Negro 
brains which he says were found to weigh 
more than a certain group of female white 
brains. You will remember that on page 61 
of the George report there is a footnote 
which reads in part as follows: “The essential 
Point here is that, other things being equal 
{such as sulcification and microscopic 
structure of the cortex] and considering 
higher animals in general perspective the 
larger the brain relative to body size, the 
greater the intelligence.” Note the phrase 
“relative to body size." Among other fac- 
tors, the average body size of women is 
notably smaller than that of men. Thus 
their brain size would be expected to be 
smaller without lessening of intelligence. 
Apparently we have another case here of a 
man who hasn’t read with any attention 
what he's attacking. 

Next Simmons dances the Klineburg twist, 
about which no more need be said, and then 
he gives us a quotation from the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
which reads as follows: “The more compa- 
Table the background of white and Negro 
groups, the less the difference in intelli- 
gence.” However, if you will turn to the 
American Psychologist magazine for May of 
1962 you will find that Dr. Garrett answered 
that statement by showing that there have 
been six studies on the subject and all of 
them contradict the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues. 

Our Connecticut friend then moves on to 
comment about some experiments in Balti- 
More purporting to show that no difference 
can be found between white and Negro in- 
fants up to 40 weeks, and that differences 
thereafter must be due to socioeconomic 
factors. But the lower centers of the brain 
and nervous system, in human beings and 
in animals, are the ones which mature first; 
the higher centers mature last. Therefore 
similarity of performance in the early stages 
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of life signifies nothing 
potentiality. 

Finally Simmons remarks on what he calls 
the racist accusation that the Negro never 
invented an alphabet and points out that 
many other races didn't either. But if he 
will read the “Biology of the Race Problem” 
he will see that George makes no such accu- 
sation. George says that the Negro never 
invented a system of writing. It is true that 
alphabets are rare. Systems of writing are 
not. The Negro never invented either. I 
shan't weary you further with Simmons. 
My only comment must be one of surprise at 
the acceptance of this sort of material for 
the second time by the New Republic, 

Well, we've had a look at Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Emory, and the 
University of Connecticut. Let's return to 
Harvard for a moment, the university where 
the FBI had to arrest Zborowski, a research 
associate in the department of anthropology. 
I do not mention this in any criticism of the 
department at Harvard. It might have hap- 
pened anywhere. I cite it as an example of 
how important the Communists consider it 
to be to corrupt the minds of our young 
people in this field. 

The New York Times on December 9, 1962, 
ran a review of Dr. Carleton Coon's book, 
“The Origin of Races.” This review was 
written by Prof. William W. Howells, 
chairman of the department of anthropol- 
ogy at Harvard. Up until the last two para- 
graphs Howells sticks to his subject and I 
have no comments to make. However, in 
the last two paragraphs he launches a thinly 
veiled attack upon my pamphlet, Evolution 
and Race: New Evidence.“ He opens the first 
of these paragraphs with the remark that 
certain parts of Coon’s book have been 
“pounced on with delight by the present co- 
hort of racists.” This opening gambit is the 
usual introduction used by these people in 
order to arouse anger rather than reason in 
their readers. If a man acknowledges the 
facts of race, he’s a racist. I suppose if he 
acknowledges the facts of sex he’s a sexist. 

But I move on. Howells next says that 
even if Coon is correct, it is not possible to 
use his hypothesis to measure modern racial 
differences. Let's think about that for a 
moment. If Coon is correct, the Caucasian 
race the threshold of evolutionary 
development in brain structure from homo 
erectus to homo sapiens 200,000 years ahead 
of the Negro. This matter of brain struc- 
ture is biological, inherent, hereditary. Evo- 
lution is a continuing process. If one race 
has a head start of 200,000 years over an- 
other, does Howells mean to suggest that 
this head start has no significance—does he 
see no possible relation between it and the 
differences found by Bean, Connolly, and 
Vint in white and Negro brains, or the re- 
sults of intelligence tests, or the figures on 
crime and illegitimacy, or the level of civili- 
zation in Haiti, or the stability of govern- 
ments in the Congo? Nobody is trying to 
take a pair of calipers and declare what is 
the exact measure of difference in the two 
races today. But I will tell Howells it makes 
enough difference to the southern mother 
when she puts her girls in school. 

This amiable Harvard professor, further- 
more, is not above playing a guessing game 
in these final paragraphs, At one place he 
refers to a passage from page 9 of the intro- 
duction to Coon’s book which reads as fol- 
lows: “It is a fair inference * * * that the 
subspecies which crossed the evolutionary 
threshold into the category of homo sapiens 
the earliest have evolved the most and that 
the obvious correlation between the length 
of time a subspecies has been in the sapiens 
state and the levels of civilization attained 
by some of its populations may be related 
phenomena." On this passage Howells 
makes the comment in parenthesis: Those 
who are to tickled with page 9 of the intro- 
duction might try continuing to page 661.” 
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Of course the average reader of Howells’ 
review will not have at hand a copy of “The 
Origin of Races” and hence will not be able 
to evaluate the parenthesis because he will 
have no access to page 661. Does Howells 
intend to leave the implication of some 
contradiction? Page 661 deals both with 
selection and with the tendency to eventual 
resegregation of genetic chartcers in racial 
interbreeding. I wonder if Howells sup- 
poses this to be compensation to southern 
society which, after many generations of 
chaos, might look forward to such an even- 
tuality. Thereafter the chaos would start 
all over again. 

And while we're jumping about from page 
to page I might call Howells’ attention to 
page 336. I shan't keep you in the dark 
about what is on that page. Here Coon re- 
fers to “the great variability of 20th century 
human beings, in evolutionary grades as well 
as in racial lines.” Coon calls these differ- 
ences important. He also says that from the 
perspective of life as a whole, they are slight, 
Obviously if you run the gamut from the 
amoeba to man they are slight. But what a 
whale of a difference a few brain cells make. 
You can find that discussed in the George 
report at page 34. 

Finally our amiable Harvard professor 
sums up his view of my pamphlet in this 
extraordinarily penetrating remark: “Any- 
how I see no way of using such arguments 
(the 200,000-year evolutionary lag) to dis- 
prove the Constitution of the United States.” 
Would anyone in the audience care to tell 
me where the Constitution mentions the 
integration of schools? If we look at the 
14th amendment, do we see any reference to 
schools? Ladies and gentlemen, I would like 
to share with you a not very well kept secret. 
The people who put the integration of schools 
into the Constitution were Howells and his 
kind, the equalitarian anthropologists and 
sociologists who misled the Supreme Court 
and the American people with their mess of 
half-truths and slanted evidence. 

I say now to Howells and all his crowd: 
You have not only misled the Supreme Court 
and the American people, you have fooled 
the Negro about himself. You have poisoned 
his mind with expectations that cannot be 
realized and inflamed him with an arrogance 
that has no justification. You have set him 
against the white man. You have made 
him think he has a grudge against the white 
race when the truth is he owes the white 
race & greater debt than he can ever repay, 
Offer a few Negroes one-way tickets to Africa, 
where they can enjoy the culture of their 
own race, and see how many takers you get. 

I tell you without fear of contradiction 
that the American people are as kindly a 
people as any in the world, that nowhere 
else in the world would Negroes in such 
numbers have found a better haven. Yet 
James Baldwin and these much publicized 
“angry black men” writing books and long 
articles for the New Yorker magazine damn 
the white American. Baldwin writes pity- 
ingly about his ancestor who was dragged to 
America in chains. But I say to Baldwin 
that if his ancestor had not been brought 
here in chains, he would have died a far 
more terrible death as a slave in Africa, 
Baldwin is lucky to be here. 

And I say to Leopold Stokowski that I 
revere him as a musician but when he ap- 
pears on David Susskind’s “Open End” TV 
program and declares that the white man 
owes the Negro an apology he is guilty of a 

and inflammatory statement on 
a subject about which he is incorrectly in- 
formed. He is encouraging the Negro to 
violence and revenge against a race to which 
the Negro owes an infinite debt. 

In this matter Susskind and Stokowski 
and other public figures across the Nation 
run blindly with the pack. Yet standing 
here tonight it is not primarily these that I 
indict, nor the New Republic, nor even the 
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Court. Least of all is it the average 
8 1 indict the men who have fooled 
and the Negro—the men who have 
made it necessary for the rest of us to point 
out truths which the Negro might otherwise 
have been spared the telling. I indict the 
Howells, the Nashes, the Perkins, the Carters, 
the Klnebergs, the Handlins, the Hersko- 
vitses, the Simmonses, and the Sol Taxes 
who have spawned our racial tension here 

abroad. 

haa I indict their associations, These 
men indeed run in packs. They have pro- 
vided the basis for this whole house of cards 
that is starting to fall around their heads. 
It white settlers are being and 
murdered in Kenya, if nuns are being raped 
in the Congo, if white men and girls are be- 
ing slugged on the streets of our northern 
cities, if the Supreme Court has to warn its 
employees about going home at night, look 
to the source. Mark those who cause divi- 
sions and offenses * * * and deceive the 
hearts of the simple.” 


shred argument has come that cannot be 
ied in 30 seconds. It is all as stale 
and empty as the notion that the sun re- 
volves around the earth. 

Have I also provided enough illustrations 
of the way these scientists operate? Be- 
cause, if not, I could go on. I could men- 
tion the fact that on one occasion when a 
certain scientific association was about to 
pass a resolution condemning “Race and 
Reason” there was a pause in the proceed- 
ings. And someone asked for a show of 
jhands on how many had read the book. In 
a room full of people how many do you sup- 
pose had read it? Three. And yet they 
were about to pass, and did pass, a resolu- 
tion damning something they’d never read. 
Does that episode need any further comment 
from me? 

Listen to what the man who was for 15 
years head of the deparment of psychology 
at Columbia University (he was a member of 
the faculty for 30 years) has to say about 
these political resolutions by scientist. I 
quote you Henry Garrett in a letter to me 
last October: 

“I knew Franz Boas personally. I was able 
to observe the Influence of Boas as founder 
of the science of anthropology in America 
and to evaluate the extent to which Boas’ so- 
cialistic ideology dominated his thinking 
and permeated the teaching of his disciples, 
first at Columbia and later at other univer- 
sities fed from the Boas cult. I was also 
able to observe the increasing degree of con- 
trol exercised by this cult over students and 
younger professors until fear of loss of jobs 
or status became common in the field of an- 
thropology unless conformity to the racial 
equality dogma was maintained. 

“I will go so far as to assert that the sup- 
-porters of the equality dogma in science in 
America today fall into three classes—those 
who are intimidated, those who are driven 
by leftwight political motives and those who 
are honest but mistaken humanitarians, I 
can testify from repeated observa- 
tion to the intimidation and to the pall of 
suppression which has fallen upon the 
academic world in the are of which I speak. 
It encompasses not only anthropology but 
certain other related sciences. In the light 
of this situation the resolutions are not sur- 
prising.” 


* 
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Dr. Robert Gayre has told me that not 
since the days of Galileo has science seen 
anything like it. When Simmons reviewed 
“Race and Reason,” he asked if I were look- 
ing for an “apostate” anthropologist. You 
know what that word means, An apostate is 
one who departs from a dogma. Here, in 
other words, is one of the younger generation 
who doesn't even realize his self-betrayal— 
who has never learned that science is a mat- 
ter of research and facts, not dogma. 

In the face of this grotesque state of af- 
fairs Pd like to ask the Kennedy brothers 
a question. Next to population control, the 
race problem is undoubtedly the most urgent 
in the world today; it ts basic to everything 
else, even to the cold war. Do you, or do 
you not, consider it desirable that you in- 
form yourselves on both sides of this matter? 
All your lives you have been listening to 
political propaganda masquerading under the 
name of science. It would take you less 
than an hour to read section IV of the 
George report and the article in the Mankind 
Quarterly, less than an hour to talk to Dr. 
George or Dr. Garrett. Have you done either? 

The decision of the Supreme Court does 
not relieve you from studying the subject. 
You've seen what that decision has done to 
the Nation. You are not President and At- 
torney General solely for the Negro popula- 
tion or the northern or western radicals. 
You also happen to be serving millions of 
people who believe the decision was viciously 
wrong and who know more about the matter 
firsthand than you'll ever know. Why have 
you never given a hearing to the scientists 
on their side? Are you afraid of losing some 
votes? Are you afraid of the Catholic 
Church? T have been told that this is the 
case, but I refuse to believe it. Any man 
who buys a vote by doing the wrong thing, 
or the ignorant thing, in a job like yours 
is on the skids of history, and you're smart 
enough to know it. And as for the Supreme 
Court, it would switch fast enough if you 
discovered the truth and went out and told 
it on the mountain. The American major- 
ity would respond with a roar and these mi- 


last year’s snow. 

Stop and think for a minute. You have 
the record of the centuries and of today 
in Africa, you have the facts in certain 
countries of South America and you have 
them in Haiti. In the United States you 
have crime records and you have illegitimacy 
records. You also have 40 years of intelli- 
gence tests. All these point in one direc- 
tion; namely. that the Negro has created 
his history and environment (not vice versa) 
and will create it again wherever he’s allowed 
to. Next you have the microscopic studies 
of Vint, the morphology of Bean, Connolly, 
Halstead, and Penfield, and the recent evi- 
dence presented by Dr. Coon, president of 
the American Association of Physical Anthro- 
pologists. You have pages of other evidence 
in the George report. Finally you know the 
background of the equalitarian school, you 
know who started it and the political and 
social views of most of its leaders. All of 
this points in one direction. i 

For each of the above items some far- 
fetched excuse might be conceived. Any one 
of them might possibly be debated. But con- 
sider them all together. 

Let me suggest a parallel. You are walk- 
ing along a hotel corridor, and as you pass a 
bedroom door you hear loud, angry voices. 
Then you hear one of the voices say, “Take 
that, you dirty dog!“ and you hear two shots 
and the sound of a body falling. So you open 
the door, and you find one man 
with a smoking gun in his hand, l 
down at another man with two bullets in his 
heart. 


After some personal risk and minor inju- 
to capture the man with the 


ries you manage 
gun, and at the trial the following facts de- 
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velop. The dead man was shortly to have 
married his childhood sweetheart and was 
said by several witnesses to have been joyful 
over this, having courted her long and ear- 
nestly. Further, it appears that the dead 
man, the week before, had inherited $1 mil- 
lion, after taxes, from an uncle he had never 
seen. The accused, on the other hand, ac- 
cording to reliable testimony, had coveted 
the dead man's sweetheart and had been 
repulsed my her. In fact, he had several 
times sworn he would kill the deceased. The 
gun is found to have been the property of 
the accused. 

The defense pleads that the death is a sui- 
cide. The point is made that the dead man 
might just conceivably have changed his 
mind about his flancee and have become de- 
pressed at the thought of marriage. As for 
the million dollars, after taxes, this might 
not have been enough to compensate for the 
death of the uncle he had never seen. Re- 
garding the remark, “Take that, you dirty 
dog!" this may have been the deceased talk- 
ing to himself. Upon your telling the court 
that you knew the voice of the dead man, 
with whom you had been associated for many 
years, and that the voice was not his, the de- 
fense replies that the deceased was only 30 
years old, and his voice may have been 
changing. 

Concerning the gun, which turns out to be 
a Smith & Wesson, the defense proposes that 
this might Just possibly have been stolen by 
the deceased from the accused, because, al- 
though the deceased had a Colt of his own in 
the bottom of his suitcase, he preferred sui- 
cide with a Smith & Wesson. Finally, in re- 
gard to the threats of the accused, these 
might by a remote chance have been unre- 
lated to the shooting and due instead to cul- 
tural deprivation on the part of the accused. 

On the basis of this evidence, the Court 
takes the case away from the jury and di- 
rects a verdict in favor of the accused. 
Although the accused has threatened to kill 
two other men in the community, his gun 
is returned to him and he is complimented 
and set free, The newspapers are loud in 
their praise of this verdict. A few weeks 
later you read in one of them that the 
other men who were threatened have indeed 
died under mysterious cricumstances thought 
by the staff writer for this paper to be 
suicide. On the following Sunday your turn 
on your TV and you see and hear certain 
prominent men apologize to the accused for 
the inconvenience the community has caused 
him. In the press that same Sunday appear 
editorials bitterly attacking the prosecuting 
attorney in the case. Clearly the whole 
tragedy, according to these papers, was a 
matter of cultural deprivation on the part 
of the dead man. As a matter of fact, you 
read in the news section that the prosecut- 
ing attorney has lost his job and is on relief. 

At this point you might be forgiven if you 
put down your paper with a sigh, particular- 
ly after hearing on the radio that counsel 
for the defense was a fraternity brother of 
the judge. 

A man with a weak, confused mind might 
perhaps be persuaded that some one or two 
of the following things were true, namely, 
that the deceased was depressed at the 
thought of marrying his childhood sweet- 
heart, or that he could not bear the loss of 
his uncle he had never seen in spite of the 
million dollars after taxes, or that he pre- 
ferred to steal a Smith and Wesson rather 
than kill himself with his own Colt, or that 
his voice was changing at the age of 30, or 
that the threats against him were due solely 
to cultural deprivation—but a man who 
could believe all these things ought to be 
in a mental institution. 

By the same token, anybody who can be- 
lieve that the Negro’s limitations are solely 
environmental in the face of African history, 
and of Haitian history, and of U.S. crime 
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records, and of U.S. illegitimacy records, and 
of 40 years of intelligence tests, and of the 
microscopic studies of Vint, and of the 
morphology of Bean, Connolly, Penfield, and 
Halstead, and of the latest synthesis of Carle- 
ton Coon, and of the other evidence in the 
George Report, and of the unmasking of the 
infiltration of the life sciences by political 
dogma—any person, I say, who can believe 
the Negro is the product of his history and 
environment (instead of vice versa) in the 
face of all those facts may not belong in a 
mental institution, but I dread the thought 
of his teaching any child of mine. 

I must warn you that on the equalitarian 
Side of this controversy there is great clever- 
ness and great evasiveness. Do not let your- 
self be distracted from the point. There is 
Just one issue, and I will put it in this way: In 
one group you have masses of brains 
which, on the average, are at a certain eyo- 
lutionary level. In a separate group you 
have other masses of brains which, on the 
average, are at a different evolutionary level. 
Is it wise to adopt public policies which will 
encourage the biological mixing of those 
two groups of brains? 

You must not be confused by the mulatto 
red herring, or the overlap red herring, or the 
religious red herring, or the legal red her- 
ring, or the civil rights red herring, or the red 
herring of American democracy. These mat- 
ters are all of the greatest importance but 
they have nothing to do with the funda- 
mental issue. If the mixing is wrong, then 
public policies leading toward it cannot be 

they cannot be American, they 
cannot be civil righte—and they ought not 
to be legal. 

Cleaning up the situation is going to re- 

quire inspection of the evidence by intelli- 
gent public leaders, it is going to require 
listening to both sides and studying both 
sides. It is going to require going down to 
the end of the road on each item—state- 
ment and answer, rejoinder and surrejoinder, 
rebuttal and surrebuttal, until neither side 
has anything left to say. But I assure the 
President and the Attorney General: if you 
will investigate this matter and hear both 
sides impartially and to a conclusion, there 
is no doubt what that conclusion will be. 
You ought to have done it long ago. Elsen- 
hower ought to have done it in 1954, 

With particular reference to the Supreme 
Court, do you realize that most of the mate- 
rial we've been discussing tonight never was 
put before it? The whole record in the 
school cases is a scientific travesty. What 
is needed now—and has been needed since 
1954—is executive leadership in channeling 
& new case based on new evidence up to the 
Court. I suggest to the President and the 
Attorney General that, having satisfied 
themselves as to the facts, they throw their 
weight behind getting a new case heard, 
instead of blindly talking about their duty 
to enforce a judicial decision which is a 
nightmare scientifically, legally and morally. 

Let me add one last remark about my hotel 
drama. Any similarity between that episode 
and the groups in our racial controversy is 
purely a coincidence. Actually and in all 
seriousness I intend no parallel whatever be- 
tween the Negro and the accused. I leave 
you to judge how I feel about counsel for 
the defense and the other characters in 
the story, 

The time has come for me to draw these 
comments to a close. Today we have cele- 
brated the birthday of a great man. He was 
not only an America hero. He was 
beloved throughout the world. He was a 
devout Christian, a man of wide compassion 
and sensitive tenderness. We know what 
he thought and said about the Negro and I 
shan't quote him on that subject again. We 
know that in 1858 he made it clear that he 
did not favor in any way the social or po- 
litical equality of the white and black races, 
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We also know that in 1864, when his days 
were nearly done, he wrote a letter to the 
Governor of Louisiana barely 

his hope that some very intelligent Ne- 
groes might be admitted to the franchise—of 
course under the control, and at the discre- 
tion, of the States. Surely with this we may 

ee. 

However, I think we may be equally sure 
that Lincoln would have had nothing but 
contempt for these latter-day reconstruction- 
ists sitting here in W m and elsewhere 
who at bayonet point would force the Negro 
into schools and other social situations with 
white children against the wishes of their 
parents. He would have had nothing but 
contempt for a welfare agency which farms 
out helpless white orphans to a Negro foster 
home. He would not have blamed the Negro 
for this. If ever there was a leader who 
would have cleansed the temple with a lash 
on the backs of the real culprits, Lincoln 
was the man. 

But Lincoln was kind. I think he would 
have liked Dr. Garrett’s way of expressing 
the difference between the white and Negro 
races. Dr. Garrett prefers to speak less of 
inferiority than of racial immaturity, and I 
have changed this slightly so that I speak 
now of racial youth, Indeed I have tried to 
make it clear wherever I have used the word 
inferiority that I am referring solely to 
limitations in adaptability to our 
Western culture. But watch the scientists 
and the equalitarian press—they will always 
drag out the “Negro inferiority 
charged” and put it in headlines when they 
attack us. Like the word racist, it is a badge 
of their demagoguery. 

Lincoln was kind, too, in his attitude to- 
ward the South. Had he lived he would have 
bound up the South’s wounds as well as the 
North’s, There would have been no Recon- 
struction period. And althqugh the 14th 
amendment was passed after Lincoln's 
death, I will go so far as to say that if he 
could see the manner in which that amend- 
ment is being abused today, and hurled 
against the South, he would turn in his 
grave. 

So tonight I am not going to end this talk 
with a quotation from Lincoln about the 
Negro. I am going to end it with a different 
quotation from Lincoln which I recommend 
to the meditations of the two anthropologi- 
cal associations, and of the Supreme Court 
and of John F. Kennedy and of Dwight 
Eisenhower: “You can fool all of the people 
some of the time, and some of the people 
all of the time, but you can't fool all of the 
people all of the time,” 

I might add that you can’t fool nature any 
of the time. Genetic racial differences in 
intelligence, character, and behavior are the 
basic reality of life. As Dr. Coon has said, 
there is great variability in the evolutionary 
status of human populations all over the 
earth. This is the fundamental fact in the 
world today. National or international 
policy bullt on any other foundation is a 
house built on sand. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Near East 
Report, a newsletter edited in Washing- 
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ton by Mr. I. L. Kenen, has published a 
most interesting issue in commemora- 
tion of the 15th anniversary of the 
State of Israel on April 28. I am in- 
cluding an article setting out a view of 
Israel’s position in the world and ex- 
cerpts from a second article reporting 
some of the aid Israel has extended to 
other nations. 

The first article follows: 

IsRAEL’s 15TH ANNIVERSARY 

Many years ago, a contemporary Jewish 
prophet made a significant prediction about 
the Jewish state that would some day come 
into existence. 

“It will be unique,” he said, “In tradi- 
tional colonization, the motherland exploits 
the colony economically, while the colony 


exploits the motherland culturally and 
spiritually. With Israel, it will be the 
reverse.” 

This was profoundly true. The Israel 


that was established in May 1948 had a 
Jewish population of 650,000. More than 
a million newcomers made their home there 
and Israel needed substantial assistance to 
settle them. The motherland, the Jewish 
diaspora, gladly helped Israel to absorb her 
immigrants, to build her economy, to insure 
her survival. 

Friendly nations—most of all our own 
Government—generously provided grants 
and loans. And, as a result, Israel's econ- 
omy and defenses have been strengthened. 
Today, she is a sturdy democracy, on the 
road to economic independence. 

But what has Israel given in return? Has 
she in fact become the spiritual and cultural 
center she promised to be? What message 
does she have for others? 

Jews who are old enough to remember 
when Hitler came to power, just 30 years ago, 
recall their horror at the brutality of nazism, 
the callous indifference of it collaborators, 
the paralysis of its opponents. They sank 
into a nadir of despair, numbed and shocked 
at the vast betrayal of conscience. 

The struggle which culminated in the es- 
tablishment of Israel restored the faith of 
Jews in their capacity to shape their future. 
It promised Jewish survival. Is Israel had 
done nothing more than that, it would still 
have made a glowing contribution to the re- 
generation of the Jewish people. 

In the begininng there was Israel’s act of 
humanity. Her doors would always be open 
to every Jew in need of a home. She took 
them all—the old and the young, the sick, 
the strong and the dying, the educated and 
the illiterate. This act of compassion was 
also an enactment of judgment, eloquently 
reminding the world that too many doors 
had been closed to the Jews when barbarians 
turned Europe into a vast charnel house. 

In that act, Israel counseled a world that 
had become obsessed with material things 
and the art of destruction that it must cher- 
ish and honor people. 

But Israel has come to mean much more. 
She has a message, not merely for Jews, but 
for the peoples of many lands. For Israel 
has come to symbolize respect for the right 
of the individual man to be free in his own 
home, to work with others in the common 
effort toward a better life and to be safe 
from the oppression of masters and the hos- 
tility of neighbors. 

Israel was not overwhelmed by the squalor 
and desolation of the Near East slums and 
deserts. She forged a head to higher stand- 
ards of living. Her example challenged her 
neighbors to raise their sights and to become 
restless and unwilling to dwell in the stag- 
nation of the past. And, most significantly, 
she has literally become a light around the 
world. 

Overleaping the frontier of ignorance and 
hostility, she has sent her teachers and 
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scholars to the far corners of four conti- 
nents. She is teaching that every human 
being is entitled to live a full Ute, not a 
vicarious one, to develop his own personality, 
as he wills it and not as it is molded for him, 
and that he may work in cooperation with 
his neighbors, not in regimented battalions. 
Israel has become—in terms that can be 

and understood—the promise and 
the proof that the free society works, that 
it truly offers the fullest opportunity. 

The little nation remains independent, 
even though she is surrounded by enemies 
who threaten to destroy her. More than that, 
Israel tells us, people can advance and can 
overcome combinations of hostile circum- 
stance by the cooperation of self-respecting 
free men. 

Today, Israel is engaged in social action on 
an international scale, conducted by a peo- 
ple who have always preached that salvation 
is won by a life of good works in the present. 


Mr. Speaker, although faced with 
demanding problems of development 
within its own borders, Israel has given 
aid to other countries as described in 
the following article: 

In Asia: The Israel aid program started 
in Burma as far back as 1954. There are 
now 12 Asian countries where Israelis have 
been helpful—in irrigation, power, health, 
in the development of cotton and sugar- 
beet crops, in the establishment of frontier 


Some of these nations are threatened by 
the influence and power of Communist 
China, as is Africa. 

In Africa: With many African countries 
on the verge of independence Israel was able 
to establish links with their future leaders, 
whom Israel's Histadruth representatives 
knew as fellow trade unionists. 

These relations began on the west coast, 
but the end of the Aqaba blockade and the 
opening of Eilat facilitated new relations 
with countries on the east coast. 

Every week a ship carries cargo back and 
forth between Israel's southern port of Eilat 
and the African ports of Massawa, Assab, 
Djibouti, Mombasa, and Dar es Salaam. 

Once a month it carries passengers—most 
of them experts and businessmen. On re- 
turn journeys it brings students. Some 60 
percent of the 1,600 forelgn students come 
from Africa, and most of these are from the 
more accessible and less expensive east coast. 
Tanganyika alone has sent more than 250 
students to Israel. 

Israeli scholarships are available in some 
African protectorates which are stil part of 
the British empire. And in some countries, 
British officials who resisted the Zionists in 
Palestine in the 1940’s now give their bless- 
ing as promising students depart for Israel 
to prepare themselves for independence. 

Africans welcome the Israel offers of 
scholarships because authorities can be sure 
the students will wind up In Tel Aviv, Haifa, 
and Jerusalem and not in Moscow, Peking, 
or Sofia, as might happen if the scholarships 
were channeled through some third party 
neutral. ‘ 

In Latin America: In the last 2 years, 
the program has spread to our hemisphere. 

Some Latin American leaders know that 
they face communism if they do not push 
reform. 

In Palm Springs, Calif., last month, Sen- 
ator HUnzur H. Hunt HET, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, described Israel as an ally in the 
struggle for democracy in Latin America. 

Israel recently entered into an agreement 
with the OAS to provide scholarships. Some 
200 trainees will take courses in cooperation, 
agricultural planning, arid zone develop- 
ment, and youth leadership. Others will 
study trade unionism. These courses will all 
be in Spanish. 
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Fluid Milk Supply in the Dairy Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 
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Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago Mr. Otie Reed, executive di- 
rector of the National Creameries As- 
sociation was guest speaker before the 
64th annual meeting of the California 
Creamery Operators Association in San 
Francisco, Mr. Reed addressed Himself 
to the overall effect of price support 
policies on the dairy supply situation 
and then went on to report on his study 
of the fluid milk markets in 15 major 
Federal milk marketing order areas. 

The conclusions drawn by this man of 
wide experience in the dairy industry 
on the effects of class I pricing policies 
of milk marketing are worthy of atten- 
tion, and I ask that this part of Mr. 
Reed’s address be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

Under the reduced level of price supports, 
there have been significant changes in total 
milk production, and in the production of 
butter and cheese. 

I would now like to discuss the second 
major dairy program of the Federal 
ment of Agriculture, this being the Federal 
milk market order system, Previously the 
legislation authorizing Federal milk market 
orders was first spelled out in detall in 1935 
and was reenacted in separate legislation in 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended. 

The act authorizes the issuance of orders 
which (a) fix the prices which handiers 
shall pay for milk entering each use class, 
(b) provide a method of pooling returns to 
producers on the basis of either a market- 
wide or an individual handler pool, and (c) 
may or may not provide for some base rating 
system of prorating returns to procedures. 

Fluid milk (class I) prices are established 
on two bases, these being (1) a differential 
over manufac milk prices as estab- 
lished which, taken in conjunction with the 
current level of manufacturing milk prices, 
establishes the class I price, and (2) so-called 
economic formulas which relate the class I 
price to indicators of costs, consumer in- 
come, and the like—the latter type of for- 
mula being most prevalent in eastern 
markets. 

Over the years various and sundry devices 
have been placed in orders such as establish- 
ing shipping requirements which determine 
whether a plant will be included in the pool, 
provision for allocation of milk transferred 
between handlers and from outside sources, 
provisions that specify the manner in which 
milk that is not included in the pool must 
be priced—the so-called compensatory pay- 
ment provision, and the like. 

The order system was designed primarily to 

orderly marketing. It was con- 
sidered to be a fact that the fluid milk pro- 
duction and distributing Industry were, from 
the economic viewpoint, pecullarly unstable. 
A part of this arises from the nature of the 
demand for and supply of the commodity. 
Demand, or rather purchases by consumers, 
for milk varies significantly from day to 
day—seasonally, on holidays, and the like. 
These variations are rather unpredictable in 
magnitude. 

On the producer side there is significant 
seasonal variation in production in most 
market supply areas. Although a market 
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may be barely sufficiently supplied during 
the season of short production, during the 
season of flush production large seasonal 
excesses may be available. Under such sys- 
tems, it would be expected that there would 
be wild swings seasonally in prices to pro- 
ducers for milk intended for fluid consump- 
tion, or producers would be dropped during 
the flush season, or both. 

In addition to the foregoing, with the de- 
velopment of cooperative associations of 
producers, starting particularly in the 1920's 
and continuing to the present time, the fluid 
milk industry became one in which the eco- 
nomics of simple competition no longer 
applied and instead the economics of large- 
scale organization of both supply and dis- 
tribution became operative. This, in much 
economic literature, is called the economics 
of monopolistic competition or the eco- 
nomics of administered price systems. 

In this latter situation, prices that will be 
paid for fluid milk are not determined 
mechanistically as they would be in a simple 
competitive market with large numbers of 
buyers and sellers where the volume handled 
by each is quite small relative to the total 
market volume. 

Instead, in the absence of a regulated sit- 
uation, they are determined on the basis of 
bargains struck by large-scale organizations 
on the supply side and large-scale firms on 
the distribution side. 

Under such circumstances, the price of 
class I milk may be indeterminate within a 
considerable range and the price prevailing 
at any time would depend upon 
the relative strength of relatively large ele- 
ments both on the selling and producing 
sides of the picture. 

This inherent element of instability due 
to market structure was compounded by the 
fact that except in very rare instances, co- 
operatives did not have control of all of the 
milk supply in the market. The result of 
this was that noncooperators in the pricing 
program on the distributive side could se- 
cure their milk cheaper than cooperating dis- 
tributors purchasing their milk for fluid use 
at the class I prices developed by bargaining 
with the cooperative. 

Producers delivering such milk to handlers, 
on the other hand, in many instances could 
receive more money than cooperative pro- 
ducers since their distributors as a general 
rule tended to handle considerably less sur- 
plus than the generality of distribution in 
the market. 

It should be noted at this point that, al- 
though the act of 1937 was designed to main- 
tain and enhance returns to dairy farmers, 
ie. to. “parity,” the approach used is that 
of establishing “orderly” marketing condi- 
tions rather than through restriction of sup- 
Plies on the market. 

It was recognized quite early in the game, 
however, that artificially high prices would 
Increase supplies on the part of the produc- 
ers then supplying the market, as well as at- 
tract new sources of supply to the market. 

For this reason, section 18 of the act 
provides that, if “parity” prices are decmed 
unreasonable by the Secretary, he shall fix 
prices which will properly reflect supply- 
and-demand conditions in the market, as- 
sure an adequate supply of pure and whole- 
some milk, and be in the public interest. 

Thus for practical purposes, the parity 
criterion in fixing milk order prices has not 
been used. Instead, the supply-demand and 
public-interest criteria of the act have been 
used, at least ostensibly, in fixing prices 
under milk orders. 

Now, with this background information 
out of the way, I would like to proceed to 
= evaluation of the order system, as fol- 
Ows; 

1. I think that the order system has im- 
parted some degree of stability and order- 
liness in milk markets. True, quarrels and 
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a few strikes have taken place from time to 
time, but most of these had .origins other 
than dissatisfaction with the order system as 
such. 

2. I suppose that by and large there has 
been much less serious price cutting and 
Other violent methods of competition in 
order markets than would have been the 
case otherwise. That is to say, the markets 
are more stable. Whether this over- 
Weaning desire for stability is justified, I 
will leave to you to judge for yourself. 

3. Many representatives of milk producer 
groups think and state frequently, ‘“Produ- 
cers do not get enough money.” However, 
I think that any objective appraisal of the 
Matter would show that ucers have 
fatred very, very well; perhaps too well un- 
der the orders. 

4. The general overall popularity of orders 
among fluid milk producers, as evidenced by 
the steady expansion of the system, offers 
the best proof, in my opinion, that such 
producers find them very desirable. 

From a position of bitter opposition at 
the beginning, I now hear very little criticism 
of the order system on the part of distribu- 
tion, from which I would assume that milk 
distribution has adjusted itself to the order 
system and probably would be quite loathe 
to see it discontinued. 

So much for the factors that may be con- 
Sidered favorable results of the order system. 
Now the question arises as to whether or not 
there are serious criticisms, I think and I 
believe I am joined by many others that 
Many of the features of the order system 
as it is being administered are to the long- 
Tun disadvantage of a sound and healthy 
dairy economy in the United States. I am 
not speaking here of criticisms levied by 
those who find the order system restrictive 
of their operations and their ambitions to 
enter Federal markets. Rather I state my 
Criticism in terms of the long-run economic 
forces, and the changing patterns of 
marketing and production in the United 
States, many of which are associated with 
the manner in which the order system has 
been and is being conducted. 

I might as well warn you now about two 
things: First, I do not propose to speak of 
the California State order system since I have 
not followed it for many years; and, second, 
Many people in Federal order markets equate 
Criticism of orders with a desire to see them 
abolished but I most definitely think that 
they merit very serious criticism in many 
instances, and wholesale overhauling of goals 
and methods. 

On two occasions I have served on a panel 
of “experts” to prepare a report for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as to the operations of 
the order system. One report was prepared 
for Secretary Benson in 1953-54, and the 
Most recent was prepared for Secretary Or- 
ville Freeman in 1961-62. These panels 
Were composed of men presumed to be expert 
in the marketing of milk, and it would be 
expected that certain definite answers and 
criteria would have been forthcoming from 
the deliberations of these two committees. 
Unfortunately, although there is much good 
material in the reports of these two com- 
mittees, there is nothing very helpful in 
laying the groundwork for an overall modifi- 
Cation of the milk order structure. I do not 
think we should be too surprised at this since 
Committees which are drawn from the in- 
dustry subject to committee appraisal and 
from universities where a prevailing regional 
or local attitude of mind toward these mat- 
ters is prevalent, usually falls far short of 
reaching truly objective conclusions. This 
is not said in criticism of the membership 
of any committee, but I think is one of the 
facts of life. 

But I digress. Many people are inclined, 
as I indicated before in respect to price 
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support programs, to play down the influence 
of price upon production, marketing, and 
consumption. They can think of many other 
reasons why production is running so far 
ahead of consumption, alleging that most 
of this is due to technological advance. They 
can also find lots of reasons why consumers 
are consuming less milk and butter and some 
of the other dairy products, among these 
being worries about getting fat, heart dis- 
ease and cholesterol relationships, radioactive 
fallout, and what have you. No doubt, all 
of these reasons have some degree of impor- 
tance, but in my mind they far under- 
estimate the influence of price. I sometimes 
feel, upon listening to one of these learned 
dissertations, somewhat like a much more 
knowledgeable person than I in a different 
situation felt upon listening to a mass of 
irrelevancies. He stated, ‘‘We have listened 
to a mass of corroborative detail designed 
to give verisimilitude to an otherwise bald 
and unconvincing narrative.” 

To put the matter bluntly, I guess I must 
be accused of being an economic mossback, 
but I think the facts bear me out, I have 
noted the very great expansion in the order 
system. This indicates to me that producers 
like them very well. And I am inclined to 
be old fashioned enough to believe this is 
due to the fact that they think the order 
system gets them more money, 

In recent years the prices of milk used in 
fluid milk have increased greatly relative 
to the prices paid for manufacturing milk. 
From 1935 clear through 1946, fluid milk 
prices ranged from about 95 cents to $1.19 
above prices paid for manufacturing milk at 
condenseries, 

From 1947 these prices started a practically 
uninterrupted upward trend, so that by 1953 
the margin was $2.32, and has ranged between 
$2.40 and $2.54 since that time. It is signifi- 
cant to note that neither of the Federal order 
committees mentioned heretofore could find 
any adequate economic explanation for this 
marked rise in class I prices relative to 
manufacturing prices. 

I personally think the answer is not far 
to seek, Since the war, I am quite convinced 
that the goal of the orders, rather than being 
solely that of imparting stability to the pric- 
ing system, has been in addition to enhance 
returns to producers. Since we are dealing 
with a system of administered prices with 
various and sundry gadgetries, such as down 
allocation of outside milk, compensatory 
payments, and the like, designed to limit the 
impact of competition from outside milk on 
the classified price structure, what better 
Way could producers find to enhance their 
income than to persuade the Department of 
Agriculture to raise class I prices, thereby 
materially enhancing their income because 
of the inelastic nature of demands for this 
commodity? 

But it is to be noted that, in spite of all 
the gadgetry that has been and is still being 
employed to limit the competitive impact 
of outside milk on the fluid milk market 
price structure, these markets have always 
had a safety valve. That safety valve is that 
their surpluses can be shunted away into 
manufacturing milk outlets and I submit 
that this is what has taken place to a large 
degree. 

Last year I ran off a few figures that are 
quite interesting. I took 15 markets which 
have had Federal orders since 1947 and com- 
pared class I sales in such markets to re- 
ceipts from producers. In 1947, these mar- 
kets had 36 percent of milk in excess of 
class I sales, and the trend has been upward 
so that in 1961 it was 46 percent of class I 
sales. 

If we allow 15 percent above daily class I 
sales for a necessary reserve for the market, 
excess percentages were 26 percent in 1947 
and 38 percent in 1961. The 1962 figures 
have not yet been summarized, but they 
will show about the same picture. 
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In terms of absolute volume, the figures 
are much more striking. In 1947, these 15 
markets had excess milk of 4.9 billion 
pounds; in 1961, they had excess milk of 
12.7 billion pounds. 

Again, giving them 15 percent over class I 
sales as a n reserve, the 1947 figure 
was 3.7 billion pounds and the 1961 figure 
was 10.5 billion pounds. In 1961, the milk 
equivalent of CCC purchases was 7.8 billion 
pounds and in 1962, 10.1 billion pounds, 
The great significance of surpluses in Fed- 
eral order markets is amply illustrated by 
these data. P 

We should also bear in mind that there 
is a lot of school lunch milk and special 
school program milk in the class I sales 
figures, since in 1961 about 5 percent of all 
fluid milk sales in the United States was 
accounted for under the school-lunch, spe- 
cial-school, and military-milk programs. 
The total of such subsidized distribution 
was about 3 billion pounds. 

We must remember that during the course 
of this period of time, with markedly in- 
creasing population, the total consumption 
of fluid milk was in for all years, 
practically, except in 1961. Yet we find the 
surplus increasing both absolutely and rela- 
tively. I think this constitutes adequate 
proof that price structures in Federal order 
markets have been such as to encourage the 
expansion of milk production far more than 
was needed to meet the requirements of our 
population for fluid milk. 

These figures become even more striking 
if we figure out, on the basis of current 
class I needs in these markets, at what time 
during the 1947-61 period were supplies 
merely sufficient to meet 1961 class I require- 
ments. We find that for the 15 markets 
taken together, in 1952 they were producing 
as much milk as was needed to meet class I 
requirements in 1961. In Boston in 1947, 
they were producing enough milk to meet 
the 1961 class I requirements, and in New 
York-New Jersey in 1949. 

We know that in many markets which were 
deficit before the orders were instituted, sur- 
pluses from local production have increased 
to the point where now large-scale manufac- 
turing plants are either in actual operation 
or are being built. For example, right out- 
side Washington, D.C., we have one of the 
largest surplus milk manufacturing plants 
in the United States. In the New York- 
New Jersey area huge churns have been 
placed in operation in the last couple of 
years. In some markets in the Southwest, 
surplus plants have been bult to handle 
thel: local surplus, and so it goes. 

Also it is interesting to note that in many 
of these Federal order markets it has been 
the practice in the past to price milk used in 
manufacturing at levels very considerably 
below the prices paid in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin for grade B milk delivered to manu- 
facturing milk plants so that not only would 
we have the extra surplus in these markets 
fouling up our supply situation, we also 
meet cut-price competition from manufac- 
tured dairy products made from such surplus 
milk. 

With due justice, it must be stated 
that the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has endeavored to implement the sup- 
ply-demand criteria of the act by including 
supply-demand adjusters in most Federal 
orders. In many instances these have not 
been permitted to work, being either 
suspended from time to time by administra- 
tive action on the basis of pleas from the 
markets involved or having been largely 
negated by the negotiation of marketwide 
premiums. 

Starting from a base of no consistent 
practice in negotiating premiums a few 
years ago, the practice has now become very 
widespread so that currently 20-odd markets 
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have premiums and this practice probably 
will extend to more markets this year. Since 
the orders establish the regulatory frame- 
work within which it is possible to negoti- 
ate premiums, many orders now are merely 
hunting licenses for higher prices than can 
be found to be proper under the criteria of 
the act. Such actions negate the applica- 
tion of the supply-demand criteria of the 
act, are contrary to the public interest, and, 
in my layman's humble opinion, rest upon 
very questionable legal grounds in reference 
both to the antitrust act and the Capper- 
Volgtead Act. 

It is. my opinion that any objective econo- 
mist worth his salt would realize that there 
are long-run consequences of such policy of 
establishing class I prices at levels higher 
than necessary to call forth an adequate sup- 
ply and thus using the device of price classi- 
fication for enhancement of producer in- 
comes to levels which create and maintain 
larger surpluses. We may list these conse- 
quences as follows: 

(a) Higher prices to consumers, with con- 
sequent smaller volume of fluid milk con- 
sumption. 

(b) Supplies at higher levels, resulting in 
larger surpluses because of increased sup- 
ply and reduced consumption. 

(c) The development of ( 1) more vexing 
problems in handling surplus, (2) excess 
capacity, particularly in surplus handling, 
(3) uneconomical expansion of production 
in high-cost areas, (4) capitalization of such 
enhanced income in increased land values 
and other costs, and (5) additional sur- 
pluses of manufactured dairy products—to 
the detriment of the producer of manufac- 
turing milk and butterfat. 

We may elaborate on some of these conse- 
quences just named in terms of the pat- 
tern of dairy production and marketing in 
the United States. Large surpluses must be 
handled or the milk thrown away. The de- 
velopment of large surpluses in many areas 
which prior to orders were deficit has led to 
the uneconomic expansion of manufactured 
dairy products production in such areas. En- 
couragement of surpluses by arbitrary class 
I pricing in milk areas already adequately 
or more than adequately supplied merely in- 
creases the volume of milk going into manu- 
factured dairy products and complicates the 
operation of this segment of the industry. 

I think we should all bear in mind that the 
longrun upshot of this whole business will 
be for the manufactured dairy products in- 
dustry to become merely the satellite of 
the Federal order markets, with very serious 
repercussions upon some of the large dairy 
areas in the United States. 

I would like to close this discussion with 
what I think is a constructive suggestion, 
particularly in reference to those problems 
which we as an industry can influence, per- 
haps even solve. And that is that it is high 
time that the entire dairy industry got wise 
to the fact that adjustment of our position 
in Federal order markets and in manufac- 
tured dairy products markets cannot be ac- 
complished without great effort, sweat, and 

haps even tears, 

The old adage states that you can't eat 
your cake and have it, too; and I think 
it is high time that the dairy industry with 
so many responsible leaders should acknowl- 
edge this fact and proceed to straighten out 
the situation with reasonable speed. 

If this is not done, we are very likely to 
have imposed upon us the most serious 
types of production and marketing control 
straitjackets which may in time even lead 
to regulation of a public utility character. 
Perhaps this is what the dairy production 
and distribution industry wants, but I for 
one do not think so. 
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President Kennedy’s Failure To Bring 
About Fiscal Responsibility Now 
Threatens New Wave of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have been warning that the fuzzy 
economic thinking of President Kennedy 
and his advisers would bring about a new 
wave of inflation. For our efforts we 
have been charged with being negative 
and against the people. Now the admin- 
istration chickens are coming home to 
roost. The Kennedy wild spending spree 
now threatens to bring about inflation 
with higher prices and the penalty this 
brings to the people of middle and low 
income. Our economy cannot stand 
much more of the Kennedy policies 
which are draining the resources of this 
Nation and threatening national bank- 
ruptcy. 

The following articles from the U.S. 
News & World Report of May 6 shows 
bao some of our leading economists now 

ear: 
Is INFLATION ON THE War Back? 


(Note.—Suddenly, inflation—not defia- 
tion—is the growing worry among many 
economists. The strong rise in business is 
one reason. Huge Government deficits are 
cited as another. How much inflation is 
ahead—and how soon? Should you be think- 
ing of ways to guard against a shrinking 
dollar? An exclusive survey gives some 
answers.) 


Inflation, mild but real, appears to be on 
the way back in this country. Many of the 
Nation's leading economists are in agreement 
on that point. 

A rise in the price of steel is viewed by 
these economists as only a symptom of re- 

inflationary pressures. 

A little inflation, known as “reflation,” 
apparently is going to be welcomed by both 
Government and business, 

Reflation reflects rising demand for goods, 
a gradual approach to capacity operations in 
industry, a continued rise in rates of pay, 
an end to the caution and hesitancy that 
have made deflation the dominant force in 
recent years. 

Once prices grow firm and rise a little, a 
lift is given to business. People, in that case, 
are more inclined to buy, less inclined to hold 
back, waiting for bargains. 

Businessmen, for their part, are more ready 
to add to Inventories when prices are firm, 
less prone to keep a minimum of goods on 
hand. 

WHAT EXPERTS FORESEE 


Among leading economists in business and 
universities, whose views were sought by U.S. 
News & World Report, a heayy majority looks 
for a revival of inflationary pressures during 
the months ahead—particularly toward the 
end of the year. 

If taxes on incomes are reduced, adding 
to the Federal Government's deficit, then 
those pressures are expected to grow even 
more, 

The new mood is reflected in this state- 
ment by the president of one of the Nation’s 
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biggest banks, who is also a trained econo- 
mist: a 

“A while ago, most of us felt that infia- 
tion was a dead issue. That's not the feel- 
ing I get now. While inflation isn't going 
to be here tomorrow, the basis for a broad 
rise in prices now is becoming apparent.” 

From Paul A. Samuelson, professor of eco- 
nomics at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and a private adviser to President 
Kennedy: 

“I wouldn't be at all surprised to see some 
prices begin to go up as we move toward 
greater prosperity. I would be happier to 
see business sell more blue-plate specials 
make more profits on a greater volume of 
business—rather than raising prices on the 
menu. But I expect what the business 
chefs will do is to raise prices somewhat. 
However, I don’t expect any alarming in- 
crease in prices.“ 

Then this prediction is made by Ira Ellis, 
economist for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.: 
“Inflation problems will be more severe 
next year than this. The threat in 1984 will 
be greater than at any time since the Korean 
wur.“ 

A number of reasons are given for expect - 
ing a renewed rise in prices. 

A larger supply of money, growing out of 
continuing Government deficits, is one. 
Liquid assets held by the public—such as 
cash, bank accounts, savings and loan 
shares, savings bonds—have been climbing 
at record rates, A tax cut would add to the 
size of the Government's deficit—and to 
people's supply of spending money. 

Economists warn that the fast-growing 
money supply sooner or later will be felt in 
consumer demand—and on price levels. 

Improving business is another. As the 
economy shows new strength, businessmen 
stop giving price concessions and quote 
firmer or higher prices. This happened in 
steel and is being predicted for a number of 
other key industries. 

In recent days newspapers have carried re- 
ports of price markups—immediate or in 
prospect—for a wide range of products, from 
appliances and gasoline to electrical equip- 
ment and aluminum sheet. Commodity 
prices are showing marked strength in both 
domestic and world markets. 

Wage policy of unions is cited as yet an- 
other factor. With business enjoying rising 
sales and profits, unions are expected to 
push harder for pay increases. 

Businessmen, in good times, are expected 
to be somewhat less inclined to resist union 
demands, 

Result: The price of labor, which never 
stopped rising, now is seen moving up at a 
little faster rate, adding to business costs 
and to prices. 

Those are the major reasons why a large 
number of the economists interviewed now 
expect upward pressure on prices. 

A MINORITY VIEW 


Several of the economists, however, 
thought that there is sufficient slack in the 
economy—in unused industrial capacity and 
in unemployed workers—to prevent a broad 
rise in prices any time soon. 

A comment typical of the minority view 
is made by Martin Gainsbrugh, chief econo- 
mist of the National Industrial Conference 
Board: 

“Assuming gross national product will 
continue upward, to reach a $585 billion rate 
by the fourth quarter, the most widely ac- 
cepted figure among business economists to- 
day, we would still be left with about 514 
percent of the work force jobless. There will 
continue to be ample -slack in human re- 
sources, 
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“On the capacity side, too, I think we will 
be able to accommodate whatever excess or 
surge of demand that may be developing. 

“However, there could be some tight situ- 
ations, some price increases. But I think 
this will merely extend the life of the re- 
covery rather than to touch off an inflation- 
ary surge.” 

COMMON CONCERN: U.S. DEFICITS 


But even among those economists who see 
no immediate inflation problem, none is 
complacent about an inflation potential 
that is regarded as now building up. 

The main inflation threat cited: Govern- 
ment spending and budget policies now be- 
ing followed. 

Says Jules Backman, professor of eco- 
nomics at New York University and a rec- 
ognized authority on prices: “The main 
threat of inflation lies in the fiscal policies 
being followed by the Government. 

“Outside of Government budget policies 
I am not especially concerned. Wage pres- 
sures don't bother me too much. We have 
excess capacity in industry. Competition at 
home and abroad is very strong. The Com- 
mon Market is a growing competitor. 

“What really worries me is the virtually 
callous disregard of the significance of large 
deficits. If we continue with the sort of 
spending programs that have been proposed 
with disregard of fiscal sanity, then it seems 
to me that inflation is bound to grow as a 
problem.” 

Warns Emerson Schmidt, research director 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce: 

“Government budget policies pose a real 
danger of inflation for the future. Except 
for a small surplus in 1960, we have had def- 
lelts ever since 1957, and it looks like we are 
in for several more years of deficits. 

“The t is that much of the Govern- 
ment deficit may have to be financed through 
the banking system. This builds up the 
money supply and adds to the dangers of 
inflation.” 


The soundness of the dollar is being 
threatened by Government budget policies, 
according to Du Pont’s Ira Ellis: 

“If we have a Federal deficit in 1964 of the 
order that is being talked about, following 
the very large deficit we will show in the 
current year, we will be heading for trouble. 

“I think, in that case, we will get not only 
price rises, because costs are increasing, but 
also the inflation of the money supply which 
tends to generate rising commodity prices 
because more money is chasing less goods.” 

THE FORECAST IN DETAIL 

How much inflation may lie ahead? Where 
will the pressures be felt—and how soon? 

Here, in their own words, are the comments 
from some of the economists who now look 
for prices to edge upward. 

Consider, first, the comments of Arthur 
Rosenbaum, manager of the research divi- 
sion of Sears, Roebuck & Co., in reply to 
questions from U.S. News & World Report: 

Question. Mr. Rosenbaum, do you now ex- 
pect to see prices begin to rise? 

Answer. Les, I do. I’ve had the feeling for 
some months— the last 6 months or so—that 
the wholesale price level was going to show 
a moderate rise. 

By the end of this year, for example, I 
would expect wholesale prices for manufac- 
tured goods to be possibly 1 percent above a 
year earlier. 

Some areas will continue soft, but others 
will be firming up, so that, on balance, prices 
of manufactured goods will show an increase. 

Question. Stability in wholesale prices, 
thus, is coming to an end? 

Answer. Well, the index has held about 
stable since the end of 1958. Now I look for 
arise. I think we have reached rockbottom 
in the ability of many industries to absorb 
higher costs. From this point on, even mod- 
est wage increases are likely to be reflected 
in higher prices. 
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I'm not looking for anything spectacular, 
no big inflation. But there will be a ten- 
dency now for prices to firm up. 

BETTER TONE, HIGHER PRICES 

This flat prediction of a higher level of 
prices is made by Paul McCracken, professor 
of business conditions at the University of 
Michigan who was a member of the Council 
of Economic Advisers under President Eisen- 
hower: 

“Prices are going to edge upward simply 
because of the better tone of business. 

“Total output of goods and services in the 
fourth under present expectations, 
will top $590 billion, at annual rates—$25 
billion above a year earlier. 

“While that is not high enough to make all 
our problems disappear, it is high enough so 
that price increases that in many cases would 
have been tried earlier, except for sluggish 
markets, are now going to be tried. 

“We've been on dead center for so long 
that we forget that the quiescence in prices 
may have been just the other side of the coin 
of a rather unsatisfactory business situation.“ 

The following assessment of the price out- 
look for the months ahead is from an inter- 
view with one of the Nation’s most prominent 
economists, who preferred that his name not 
be used: 

Question. Is price inflation—and a faster 
rise in the cost of living—now on the way 
back? 

Answer. Yes, I think it is. 

Question. Is a broad rise in prices immi- 
nent? 

Answer. No, but it is bound to come. 

Question. How soon would you say? 

Answer. Oh, it is difficult to pinpoint these 
things, but I don't see how we can escape 
some inflation. 

Once the economy gets moving with more 
vigor, advances in prices are bound to occur, 

The laws of economics haven't been re- 
pealed; the lessons of past history are still 
valid. In times when business is advanc- 
ing, prices tend to go up. 

A year from now I would expect prices to 
be definitely higher than they are now. 

As of today, people still are talking about 
excess capacity and are worried about it. 
Let the economy rise with any vigor for a 
year—or less—and everybody will be talking 
about shortages. 

DOES EXCESS CAPACITY REALLY EXIST? 


Wilson Wright, economist for Procter & 
Gamble Co., questions the reliability of fig- 
ures on industrial capacity. His comment: 

“This capacity problem probably is grossly 
overstated. I don't believe that we have any 
considerable volume of excess capacity in a 
large number of industries. 

“Take the steel industry as an example. 
Steel companies probably won't sell more 
steel this year than last, and last year they 
did not sell more steel than the year before. 

“But this year United States Steel, Beth- 
lehem, and some of the smaller companies, 
such as Wheeling Steel, are building major 
new plant facilities which add to capacity. 

“So, even in an industry where statisticians 
can calculate that a substantial volume of 
overcapacity exists, companies are spending 
money on new plants. 

“These companies actually have a shortage 
of capacity when it comes to new, efficient 
facilities and equipment.” 

EFFECT OF WAGE TRENDS 


Nearly all the economists listed wage trends 
as a major force that will influence higher 
prices in coming months. 

Moderation in wage demands in the past 
few years, a number of the economists feel, 
has been due in large part to sluggish busi- 
ness conditions. 

Now, with the strong pickup, that may all 
change. 

ap is how Professor McCracken sizes it 


e osnon. Professor McCracken, do you 
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think the rise in business will bring stronger 
demands for pay hikes? 

Answer. We are entering a period when 
that question, which has been on ice for 2 
or 3 years, will probably have to be faced 
up to. 

Question. You mean resumption of wage- 
price inflation? 

Answer. Well, the broad problem of what 
happens to wages when you begin to get un- 
employment down. I don't see a basis for 
assuming that we have learned our lesson 
about wage-cost-price problems. In coming 
months, suppose that markets are strong, 
that prices are rising, and that wage nego- 
tiations take place in such an environment. 

Under these circumstances, what is going 
to keep wage rates from rising at a rate that 
will bring an upward drift in our cost level? 
Now maybe we have marshaled public opin- 
ion enough so that we are at least better off 
in this r than in, say, the 1950's. I 
think that, probably, we are. 

Question. Still, you don't think the prob- 
lem has disappeared? 

Answer. I very much doubt it. 

Question. But our competitive position in 
world markets— 

Answer. That’s the big rub. Prices have 
been rising abroad faster than in this coun- 
try in the past few years. But, even so, we 
can't afford to forget about costs and prices 
without adding to our already serious bal- 
ance-of-payments problems. 

Du Pont's Ira Ellis had this to say about 
the importance of wage developments in the 
period ahead: 

“Rising employment costs are a direct force 
under higher prices. And this situation is 
still very much with us. 

“For instance, the longshoremen’s strike 
raised some prices. The settlement of the 
newspaper strike raised some more prices. 

“Business must hold down its costs. I ad- 
mit that this is difficult to do. We must 
remember that commodity prices have more 
than doubled since 1941.“ 


INFLATION WORRIES: HOW WIDESPREAD? 


Are people showing renewed inflation fears 
as a result of the business upswing and the 
news of price increases in steel, other items? 

Economists report little impact on the 
public. 

There are no reports of people rushing to 
pull their money out of the bank and put- 
ting it into stocks or real estate as an in- 
flation hedge. 

But, here and there, signs are cropping 
up that some people—those who keep an eye 
on financial trends—are getting a bit ner- 
vous. 

Says Proctor & Gamble’s Wilson Wright: 

“In the past few months I have found 
more knowledgeable people concerned with 
the prospect of inflation than in any time 
during recent 

“They raise these questions: What kind of 
financial situation are we into? 
What can we do to protect our funds? Why 
won't action adopted to prevent deflation 
now bring about inflation?” 

PEOPLE SEE DEFICITS PILING UP 

Says the president of a big Chicago bank: 

“We are getting inquiries from some of 
our customers about the possibility of new 
inflation—considerably more queries than 6 
months ago, or even 3 months Ñ 

“They see these deficits piling up, a better 
trend in business, and, on top of that, talk 
of a sizable tax cut. 

“Along with the fears of inflation go added 
worries about the dollar, a devaluation of 
the dollar. For the longer haul, some of our 
big customers think devaluation is more 
likely now than they did some months back,” 

When asked if people should now begin 
to think about ways to protect their savings, 
one economist answered: 

“Smart people don't keep too much money 
in the bank. They put it to work elsewhere 
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because they are afraid of inflation. Over 
time, as history has shown, that has been 
the correct policy.” 

A LONG-TERM VIEW 


Inflation problems in the United States 
are seen growing in the years ahead—say, in 
2 or 3 years. 

Consider this comment by Martin Gains- 
brugh of the conference board: 

“Look ahead a few years, and you can see 
that conditions might be quite different 
from the present day. 

“For one thing, industrial capacity created 
in the first 10 or 15 postwar years by that 
time will be getting to be high-cost capacity. 
We might then get a strong upsurge in de- 
mand by industry for new capital goods. 

“In addition, if we solve the unemployment 
problem, by 1965 we will begin to feel the 
effects of the coming of age of our postwar 
baby crop. s Will increase. There 
will be a step-up in family formations—with 
all that that implies for increased demand 
for homes, consumer goods, and the like. By 
then, the economy should be operating close 
to capacity levels.” 

Professor Backman expresses his concern 
about the longer run inflation threat in this 
question-and-answer exchange: 

Question. Professor Backman, are you more 
concerned about the inflation problem say 2 
years from now than at present? 

Answer. Yes. Iam. You see, real inflation 
is either the result of excessive fear or of ex- 
cessive confidence. 

Now, when people are afraid, they run 
away from dollars—put their money in 
things, such as stocks or real estate. 

When individuals and businesses have ex- 
cessive confidence, they use money more 
vigorously—in spending, investing, expand- 
ing. 
3 Do you see either fear or exces- 
sive confidence developing in the years just 
ahead? À 

Answer. I don’t see excessive confidence as 
much of a problem under the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. And I don't think we are near 
the point, at this time, where the fear com- 
plex will develop. 

Question. So vou 

Answer, But I hasten to add that, when it 
comes to questions of psychology, very lit- 
tle things can touch off an explosion. The 
steel episode a year ago is an example. It 
had an enormous impact, far beyond what 
appeared on the surface. 

Now, if we continue to show large budget 
deficits, without a determined effort to live 
within our means, we might get a bad psy- 
chological effect. 

We may find that our balance of payments 
will get even more sour than it is now. There 
could be a run on the doller which might 
force some form of devaluation. 

The combination of budget deficits and de- 
valuation would certainly be felt on the price 
level. That's the sort of danger we face 
when you look ahead a couple of years. 

SUMMARY OF ECONOMISTS’ VIEWS 


Put it all together, and the majority of the 
economists seem to agree on the following: 

A rise in prices, now getting underway in 
key industries, is seen slowly gathering mo- 
mentum as the year wears on, By the year- 
end, it is felt, prices will be edging up on a 
broad front. 

Renewed inflation is expected to be mild, 
restrained for some months to come by fierce 
competition at home and abroad. 

Infiation threat, many economists believe, 
will be more serious in 1964 than this year. 

Single biggest inflation force is said to be 
the large—and continuing—deficits in the 
Federal budget. 

All In all, there is a significant change in 
attitude. Deflation had been the big worry 
among economists for many months. 

Now inflation is beginning to Cause con- 
cern. 
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Economic Indicators Published by Joint 
Economic Committee Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Al 
Altwegg, the able business editor of the 
Dallas News, recently offered high praise 
for the Economic Indicators, which is 
prepared for the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and published each month. Mr. 
Altwegg points out that the Economic 
Indicators, while “one of the dullest- 
looking monthly magazines being pub- 
lished in the United States today, sells 
all over the country. And there’s hardly 
an economist in the Nation who would 
be caught out of arm’s reach from the 
latest copy of the publication.” 

Certainly, I find the Economic Indica- 
tors most valuable and peruse it each 
month when I receive it. Of particular 
concern to me is one item appearing in 
the table on national income, namely, net 
interest. I believe it important for every 
American to follow this series to see the 
extent to which interest burden is rising. 
For example, in the fourth quarter of 
1962 net interest amounted to $23 billion 
on an annual basis. Back in 1950, the 
earliest year shown on the table, net in- 
terest amounted to only $5.5 billion. In 
other words, we are shouldering much 
greater interest burden in the economy 
today—by nearly 4% times—than we did 
over a decade ago. 

I join with Mr. Altwegg in commend- 
ing the Economic Indicators to all who 
are interested in the welfare of our econ- 
omy, and insert Mr. Altwegg's article 
from the Dallas News in the RECORD at 
this point: 

You CAN T TELL BY THE Cover 
(By Al Altwegg) 

One of the dullest looking monthly maga- 
zines being published in the United States 
today is a 32-page thing printed on news- 


print that looks just about the same month 
after month. 

But despite the fact that it carries no pic- 
tures except some charts and about the only 
thing that changes on its cover, month after 
month, is the issue date, it sells all over the 
country. 

And there’s hardly an economist in the 
Nation who would be caught out of arm's 
reach from the latest copy of the publica- 
tion. 

It's called Economic Indicators, is pre- 
pared for the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and is sold at $2 a year by the 
Superintendent of Documents at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in Washington, D.C. 

What makes it important is that it is 
the official source of the statistical evidence 
on how the Nation’s economy is doing. And 
in these days, when so many people are in- 
terested in how the country’s economy is do- 
ing, this is the place to look. 

Each issue of Economic Indicators changes 
little. Every month or three there will be 
some new figures at the bottom of a page, 
as the new figures are gathered and reported 
by such original sources of data as the De- 
partments of Commerce, of Agriculture, of 
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Labor, the Federal Reserve System, the Fed- 
eral Housing and Veterans’ Administrations, 
the Treasury Department, and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

So a man has to be really interested and 
dig into the long tables of figures to get 
anything at all out of the statistics in his 
new copy of Economic Indicators, 

But if he will do that, he can uncover a 
lot of intriguing facts. 

On page 1, for instance, are the figures on 
the gross national product. 

This is the figure so many people talk 
about. when they talk about how the Nation 
is doing. It shows that the GNP, as it is 
called, was running at an annual rate of 
$55.20 billion in the second quarter of this 
year, that it totaled $518.7 billion in 1961, 
$503.4 billion in 1960. It shows, also, what 
part of that was personal consumption ex- 
penditures, what part was gross private do- 
mestic investment, what part was the net 
of exports over imports, and what part was 
Government spending, 

Over on page 9 are the statistics on em- 
ployment in this Nation, with some interest- 
ing facts showing up, too. 

It indicates, for instance, that for some 
reason this country’s civilian labor force in 
July was actually slightly lower than a year 
earlier. But in most recent years the civilian 
labor force has grown 1 million persons or 
more each year. 

Civilian employment is up in July over a 
year earlier, however. There are more than 
a million more persons with jobs. The dif- 
ference shows up in a decline in unemploy- 
ment. In July of this year, 55 percent of 
the labor force was unemployed, while 7 
percent had been a year ago. But in 1955 
unemployment was only 4.4 percent. 

On page 14 are the figures on industrial 
production, a key indication how the pro- 
ducing part of the economy is going. 

And on page 23 are the figures on consumer 
prices. This is what is called the cost of 
living, and it is accompanied by a fascinat- 
ing chart that shows graphically how the 
prices of services are outclimbing all other 
factors involved in the cost of living. 

Other pages give statistics on prices re- 
ceived and paid by farmers (including what 
parity is right now), on the money supply, on 
interest rates, consumer credit, and the cur- 
rent status of the public debt, and the budget 
surpluses or deficits month by month and 
year after year. 

For anyone serlously interested in reading 
and mulling over the official economic sta- 
tistics, there is another pamphlet that an 
amateur economist really ought to have. 

It is called the 1960 Supplement to Eco- 
nomic Indicators, priced at 60 cents, and 
gives the historical and descriptive back- 
ground on all the various tables that appear 
in the monthly publication. 

It tells how the figures are developed and 
also goes into some of the statistics reach- 
ing further back into history. 

There's just one thing that none of these 
publications tell, and that’s what the future 
is going to bring. That's something that 
every economist, amateur or professional, 
has to try to guess for himself from the 
trends as he sees them. 


Needed: A White Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, although 
I have a fine personal relationship with 
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Federal Communications Commission 
Chairman Newton Minow, I have been 
One of the most outspoken critics of the 
Policies he has sought to impose on the 
Commission and thereby on the broad- 
Casting industry. Although it is emphat- 
leally denied by Mr. Minow and those 
Supporting his point of view, I am con- 
vinced more by each statement made by 
that his management of the industry 
fan only result in censorship, which is 
Clearly forbidden by the Federal Com- 
Munications Act of 1934 as amended. 

When the act was originally passed, 
apparently Congress thought of censor- 
ship only in terms of being execution by 
& heavy pencil. In printed matter, this 
Concept is realistic. In broadcasting, it 
is quite a different matter; and it is my 
Contention that the Minow philosophy 
Can only result in a regulated program, 
Which is just another facet of manage- 
Ment of the news. 

My point of view has been eloquently 
reflected in an editorial in Television 
Age. Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the editorial in the 
Appendix of the Recorn today: 

NEEDED: A WHITE PAPER 


Perhaps it is time that all of us took an- 
Other look at the filament that enables the 
Bublic media to cast light. 

This filament is a thread spun of freedom. 
If that word freedom seems overworked in 
these times, it Is because those in opposition 
aggressively deride it. Freedom fs a principle 
to the oppressed, a poison to the oppressors. 

Freedom Is a heritage that was sought by 
the people of this Nation. It was sought by 
Such persons as Jefferson, Madison, Franklin, 
Washington, and others. 

They were called upon to describe free- 
dom and they did so in 10 articles called 
the Bill of Rights. 

Rights were guaranteed by these amend- 
Ments to the Constitution—rights such as 
freedom of religion, press and speech, and 
freedom to assemble. By guaranteeing 
them, the authors of the Bill of Rights 
Meant that nothing should be done to limit 
or abridge them; specifically, that Congress 
Should pass no law of limitation upon them. 
It is thus implicit that the creatures of Con- 
Bress, such as agencies charged with carry- 
ing out the laws of the land, are not to de- 

t them, either. 

These are not the rights of pastors, because 
Of religion, or of publishers or broadcasters, 
because of press or speech. They are guar- 
antees to the people themselves against the 
threat of tyranny—and it is a rightful func- 
tion of pastors and publishers and broad- 
tasters to protect the people against the 
Usurpation of freedom. That function is 
served best in all cases by full and candid 
disclosure; by giving the people the facts 
and letting them decide. 

It is obvious that any action which weak- 
ens the means of protecting this right of the 
People—whether it be against the pulpit, 
the soapbox, the press or the image orthicon 
tube—weakens the right itself. 

Television Age believes that free broad- 
Casting in America is being subjected, know- 
ingly or otherwise, to an harassment by 
Government that, unless arrested, can desic- 
Cate the greatest system of free communi- 
cation among people that has ever been 
devised 


Within the last 6 months, the Federal 
Communications Commission has held hear- 
ings on its own motion in two major cities 
(Chicago and Omaha) to determine what the 
broadcasters in those places are doing to 
ascertain the needs and interests of their 
audlences. There was implicit the vague no- 
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tion that they were not doing enough, a 
suspicion that was not affirmed. 

The Communications Act of 1934 (amend- 
ed) which provides for the licensing of 
broadcasters spells out the terms for such 
lice: 
In section $26 of the act appears the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Nothing in this Act shall be understood 
or construed to give the (Federal Commu- 
nications) Commission the power of censor- 
ship over radio communications or signals 
transmitted by any radio station, and no 
regulation or condition shall be promulgated 
or fixed by the Commission which shall in- 
terfere with the right of free speech by 
means of radio communication.” 

Censorship is an abhorrent word in a free 
democratic society. It is practiced only in 
time of emergency when it is exercised by 
order of the President in his capacity as 
Commander in Chief. 

But censorship has no prescribed method- 
ology, and it even enlists good men in public 
office who know the media as sources of favor 
as well as of torment. It is not always the 
stroke of a blue pencil. It can be, as we 
have known in broadcasting, the lifted eye- 
brow—the suggestion of guilt by innuendo. 
It can be a word—like wasteland; or it can 
be an inquiry which is seeking something 
that does not exist, but suggests Its presence. 

It may not be correct in a legal sense to 
call such things censorship. 

Nevertheless, if the authoritarian voice of 
Government is to be used in the deprecation 
of certain programs and the praise of others, 
it places an overwhelming upon the 
licensee to submit to the judgment of men 
who know virtually nothing of his audiences’ 
preferences. When this pressure is repeated- 
ly exerted over long periods of time, as it 
has been since the onset of television, in- 
dividual judgment and initiative can become 
eroded through sheer frustration. 

There is a danger of this happening in 
America, 

If it is not censorship per se, then cen- 
sorship has a first cousin, no less repugnant 
to the American ideal. 

We believe that the most important thing 
that the Congress wrote into the Communica- 
tions Act was the caveat against censorship; 
we believe, also, that one of the most im- 
portant things that Thomas Jefferson and 
his colleagues wrote into the Bill of Rights 
was language denying to Government any 
other course than to have inserted this 
phrase in the Communications Act. 

We also believe that most of those ap- 
pointed and elected to high places in our 
Government do not choose to diminish the 
service of our public media, but rather seek 
to enhance it. 

Much has been said and written lately 
about drafting a new Communications law 
governing the broadcast media. Some able 
members of the Federal Communications Bar 
Association have suggested specific reforms. 

This might be helpful, although we doubt 
it—because time has proven that law and 
regulation tend to extend themselves and 
multiply with disturbing persistence. 

The pertinent issue here is freedom of 
communications. Shall broadcasters in the 
future be able to pursue their assigned tasks 
of serving the public Interest without con- 
tinuing and agonizing interruptions as well 
as gratuitous comment about their alleged 
inadequacies. 

We say that the basic issue is freedom, 
because an extraordinary number of these 
time-consuming hearings and inquiries relate 
to the fundamental question of the limits 
to be placed on broadcasters in programing 
their own facilities. 

This is true when we talk of section 315 
and the treatment of political issues and 
candidates. 

It Is true in the case of the PCC program 
inquiries. 
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It was a recurring issue in the long net- 
work hearings. 

It besets every person seeking a new license 
or renewal, 

It was true of the Blue Book nearly 20 
years ago. 

And the ground rules for the broadcaster 
are mighty tenuous—subject constantly to 
new interpretation by new commissioners. 

An opportunity does exist in broadcasting 
to take a new look at this one facet of 
freedom and express in permanent form, no 
less permanent than the Bill of Rights, what 
free communications really mean in this 
country. 

This opportunity belongs to the members 
of the Federal Communications Commission. 

We would like to propose that the com- 
missioners turn their attention inward in- 
stead of outward for a brief experiment: 
the preparation of a white paper which will 
delineate in permanent form the Commis- 
sion’s views with respect to its involvement 
in broadcast programing. 

Let the Commission reexamine its own 
courses of action which have touched upon 
programing matters. Against the back- 
ground of such an examination, perhaps 
these seven men—setting aside partisan 
views as they were set aside 172 years ago— 
can compose their own interpretation of sec- 
tion 326 of the Communications Act. 

There would remain then no opportunity 
for misunderstanding the philosophy of the 
Commission; nor would there remain any 
latitude for the use of innuendo, artificial 
hearings or platform polemics in chastising 
the Nation's broadcasters. 

The industry, it is true, might not like 
such a white paper. But at least it would 
know finally what the Commission feels is 
the extent of its obligations and the nature 
of its limitations in matters of program- 
ing. 

And there would be recourse to Congress, 
through orderly legislative procedures, if the 
product of such an exercise could not be ac- 
cepted by industry. 

It is even possible that the Commission 
might wish to undertake this as a joint 
project with a committee of the Federal 
Communications Bar Association. 

However originated, the objective should 
remain clear—to spell out Commission phil- 
osophy on freedom in unmistakable terms. 

We do suggest that they undertake the 
task in the spirit of such men as Jefferson 
and Madison and Franklin, whose con- 
templations were not interrupted by radio or 
television. 

They were not concerned with instru- 
mentalities. They were dealing with prin- 
ciples. And the guarantee of freedom is 
the most significant principle, of grave con- 
cern to all communications—now, and for 
generations to come. 


Jobs Rejected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, unem- 
ployment, particularly youth unemploy- 
ment, is mentioned as a current problem. 

Does this mean that everyone who 
would like a job is actively seeking em- 
ployment? Evidently some existing op- 
portunities for even unskilled work are 
being passed up. 
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The National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives made this statement recently: 

The Michigan agency (Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission) conducted an 
intensive campaign of recruitment, for agri- 
cultural employment, among the 60,000 
known members of the hard-core indus- 
trially unemployed in that State. From the 
60,000 workers, who were individually handed 
a recruitment brochure on opportunities in 
agricultural employment, approximately 17,- 
000 applicatons were received (about 1 out of 
4 who were out of work). Nearly one-third 
of the applicants (less than 6,000*) remained 
interested after working conditions were ex- 
plained; over 90 percent of those interested 
(an estimated 5,500*) were single workers; 
of these single workers, 48 percent quit 
within a week; this left fewer than 3,000, or 
about 1 out of every 20 unemployed, to work 
in seasonal agriculture employment in 
Michigan. 


i Estimates in parentheses supplied by Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives for 
classification. Source of information on 
Michigan experience: “Integration of Urban 
Unemployed Workers Into Agriculture” by 
Andrew Kramary, chief, Farm Placement 
Section, Michigan Employment Service Di- 
vision, Employment Security Review, Janu- 
ary 1963. 


Let’s Get Off McNamara’s Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me on April 25, 1963, 
to extend my remarks, I submit herewith 
for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the following editorial from the pen 
of Malcolm S. Forbes. 


Mr. Speaker, in the May 1 edition of 
Forbes magazine, I find an interesting 
editorial entitled “Let’s Get Off Mc- 
Namara’s Back.” I consider it well 
worth reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Ler’s Ger Orr McNamara’s Back 
(By Malcolm S. Forbes) 

I certainly hope Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara isn’t as impervious to criticism 
or as oblivious to suggestions as his critics 
imply. With equal fervor I hope his innards 
are not as sensitive as the computing ma- 
chines to which he is often likened. In re- 
cent weeks he must be wondering what's hit 
him. From every side and from some of the 
most unlikely sources he has been attacked 
and assaulted not merely for his conclusions 
and actions; his motives in addition to his 
methods have been keelhauled, 

I hope he can take it because I share what 
I feel is still a widely held opinion that he 
is the ablest Defense Secretary we've had and 
the ablest man on the Kennedy team. 

Nobody making decisions that involve both 
the placing and canceling of billions of dol- 
lars in contracts affecting tens of thousands 
of people's jobs and income can expect to 
win popularity contests. But such decisions 
have to be made and that’s the Defense 
Secretary's job. It's heartening to find out 
that the Defense Secretary doesn’t view his 
task as one of trying to keep the Army, Navy 
and Air Force happy in equal parts regard- 
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less of technical development and changing 
defense needs. 

I don’t know whether he made a mistake 
on the TFX contract. I don’t know if get- 
ting one plane for the Army and the Navy 
at a savings of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars is worth the saving. I always thought 
planes were built in relation to missions as 
well as costs; that perhaps carrier-based 
planes might have different requirements 
than land based, et cetera. 

Etcetera. 

Etcetera. 

Etcetera, 

But if I, who ain't in the business, have 
these thoughts; and if some Congressmen 
have them; and if some Army, Navy, and Air 
Force people have them; and if you have 
them—isn’t it perhaps reasonable to suppose 
that they might have occurred to Mr. Mc- 
Namara also? That he may even have taken 
them into account while feeding data into 
his little computer? I certainly think Con- 
gress is entitled to ask him if he did, to ask 
him to justify his decision. But on the rec- 
ord I think it is just a little naive to suggest 
that Mr. McNamara made his decision for 
some quaint whim unrelated to facts. Of 
course, if he placed this possibly $6.5 billion 
contract in Boston, I might have joined the 
ranks of the suspicious. 

As the criticism repeatedly emanating from 
generals and admirals that he doesn't always 
follow their recomendations—good Lord, 
I'd hate to see the Army headed by men who 
didn’t believe, and who know blamed well 
for the security of this country, that we need 
more highly trained, ready soldiers. I'd hate 
to see the Navy in the hands of men who 
didn't believe, and know blamed well, we 
need more Polaris submarines, et al,, to in- 
sure our defense. I'd hate to see the Air 
Force headed by generals who thought they 
had all they needed to discharge their in- 
credible responsibilities. 

But, wouldn't it be lovely” if they had a 
boss who agreed with them all and in fair 
shares for all. I am sure the Soviets would 
be happy to place that Secretary of Defense 
in the mausoleum next to Lenin in apprecia- 
tion of his contribution to the collapse of 
the free world. 

Mr. McNamara isn’t God. He has no claim 
to infallibility. I'm sure he has made and 
will make mistakes. I hope and believe he 
listens to criticism—as for instance, C. L. 
Sulzberger’s comments in the New York 
Times on what McNamara’s reneging on the 
alr defense ground environment plans for 
NATO would do to that De Gaulle-buffeted 
alliance. Such an act would have conse- 
quences far outweighing its short-term say- 
ings In dollars. 

I repeat, however, the fervent hope that he 
is not getting unduly rocked inside by the 
pummeling he has been undergoing. He is 
doing a well-nigh undoable job and doing 
it ably, After undergoing so many weeks of 
nonadulation I think it’s time some of us 
in McNamara’s band strike up for him an 
encouraging tune. 


Leo Welch, Tycoon in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Milton Viorst, the able reporter for the 
New York Post, has written a very illumi- 
nating article based upon an interview 
with Leo D. Welch, the chairman of the 
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board of the Communications Satellite 
Corp., which was set up by Congress in 
August of 1962. There has been con- 
siderable interest in this private profit- 
making corporation which, its congres- 
sional supporters declared, would result 
in the expeditious development of @ 
global commercial communications sat- 
ellite system by private enterprise. On 
April 30, before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
Mr. Welch testified that it would be 15 
to 18 months before the corporation is- 
sued stock to the public. Meanwhile, for 
fiscal year 1964 NASA has asked Con- 
gress for $51 million for research and 
development on communications satel- 
lites, an increase of $744 million over 
fiscal year 1963. It is apparent that the 
corporation expects to benefit from this 
continued public investment. This 
raises important policy questions which 
the Congress will have to resolve. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Milton Viorst’s 
closeup of Leo D. Welch: 

[From the New York Post, Apr. 28, 1963] 
CLOSEUP; LEO WELCH, TYCOON IN SPACE 
(By Milton Viorst) 

WASHINGTON,—Leo D. Welch looks like 
Hollywood's version of the modern tycoon, 
the kind who is so expert in the ways of big 
business that he can step In and run any 
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corporation, whether it makes sheet steel or | 


rubber nipples, 

The theory is that these corporations have 
in common; whatever their product, the same 
goal: making money. It follows, therefore, 
that he who can make money for one corpo- 
ration can make it for another. 

Welch, who has made it for several, is tall 
and suave, basically bald but with enough 
hair to convey a handsomely gray presence. 
He has a mustache that is clipped close to the 
lip. Eis clothes, of course, are impeccably 
tailored. 

At 64, he is starting out on a new career at 
a salary of $125,000 a year. He is not the 
least embarrassed by the fact that he earns 
more than the President of the United States. 
He says with a confident air that corpora- 
tions must pay big money if they want to 
attract and hold top talent. 

Welch has been named chairman of the 
board of the Communications Satellite Corp., 
the organization that Congress set up last 
year, after one of the bitterest fights in recent 
history, to own and operate a network of 
satellites which will transmit messages—tele- 
graph, telephone, and television—around the 
world. 

Welch comes to his new job after four 
decades of business apprenticeship. He is 
not an entrepreneur, in the old tradition of 
the American free enterprise system. He isa 
manager, a technician, a leader who devotes 
his skills to the advancement of the blood- 
less entity known as the corporation. 

“When you have spent a great many years 
in making business policies,” he explained in 
an interview, “when you have set up sys- 
tems in different types of companies to get 
objectives done, you develop yardsticks in 
organization, finances, procedures. You 
learn how to make things work.” 

For 25 years, Welch made things work for 
First National City Bank. After his gradua- 
tion from the University of Rochester in 1919, 
he began with a branch in Buenos Aires. 
Until 1943, when he was named National 
City’s vice president in charge of Caribbean 
operations, he spent most of his time in 
South America. As a banker, Welch won a 
reputation for his skill in international trade 
and finances. 

In 1944, he shifted his loyalty to Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and, step by step, starting 
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as treasurer, he made his way up the com- 
Pany hierarchy. He became a director in 
1953 and a vice president 3 years later. In 
1960 he was elected chairman of the board. 
As Standard Oil of New Jersey's top man, he 
directed the farflung activities of a corpo- 
Tation that has interests in virtually every 
corner of the globe, 

Welch's vast experience in international 
business, plus his availability, led the Presi- 
dent and the committee charged with laying 
Froundwork for the Communications Satel- 
lite Corp. to propose him as the chairman 
Of the board. He was in Geneva on one of 
his last missions for Standard Oil when the 
Proposal was made to him. Without much 
hesitation, he scrapped his plans for retire- 
ment and decided to take the job. 

“This was a very different bag of tricks 
from anything I'd ever been associated with 
before,” he said. “The prospects were fas- 
Cinating and attractive. But, outside of the 
technical problems, there isn’t much differ- 
ence between this and any other company 
that operates throughout the world.” 

As chief executive officer of the Communi- 
Cationa Satellite Corp., Welch is not respon- 
Sible for the technical problems. That is the 
domain of Joseph Charyk, a scientist, who 

been named president at $80,000 a year. 
Welch's job is to create, out of the authority 
granted by Congress, an organization that 
Will spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
to get a new communications system into 
Operation while negotiating with dozens of 
foreign governments to carry the network 
round the world. 

Welch compared his experiences as head of 
Standard Oll with the problems he expects 
to encounter in extending the satellite com- 
munications network abroad. “We had to 
take hold of different factors for each coun- 
try.“ he said, “and work them out to enable 
them to get their energy, us to get our money 
and, at the same time, to keep our faces 
Clean.” These dealings often required, he 
Said, that we keep those governments look- 
ing good before their people.” 

It was the fantastic power, both diplomatic 
and financial, that Congress extended to the 
Corporation that troubled the bitter oppo- 
nents of the communications satellite bill, 
Which was passed last year, after an acri- 
Monious debate. These opponents also 
Charged that turning over the fruit of mil- 
lons of taxpayers" dollars to a private cor- 
Poration was nothing less than a giant 
Biveaway. 

Welch shrugs off these criticisms, The key 
fact in the struggle over the bill, he said, 
Was that fewer than a dozen Senators and 
Only a handful of Congressmen voted against 
It. He feels there is no significant opposi- 
tion to the corporation, either inside Congress 
or out. 

“The President was very farsighted to set 

operation up on a private enterprise 
basis,” he said. “We need the greatest talent 
to move forward. We have a world of things 
to clear up, both scientifically and negotia- 
tionwise, Many problems must be researched 
Sut, We can do this best under private 
enterprise.“ 

Welch denied that the corporation would 
act independently of the national interest, 
even though it is a private organization. He 
Said Comsat (as it is now frequently called), 
While safeguarding its private character and 
Prerogatives, would work closely with the 
Federal Communications Commission, the 
Space agency, the State Department, and 
the Defense Department, all of which exer- 

some statutory supervision over 
operations. 

“This is a private corporation imbued with 
R sense of proximity to the Government,” 
he said. “But we're still a private corpora- 
tion with principal responsibility to our 
Stockholders. 
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“I expect the Government to understand 
our problems as we will understand theirs. 
We will and must work in close harmony 
with the Government. We must give a 
periodic accounting to the Government. We 
will have differences, but I don’t think 
they'll be too serious. I don't see much area 
of confilct as long as everyone remains 
cooperative.” 

One of the areas in which Government 
and the corporation must cooperate, Welch 
said, was in the division of responsibility— 
and costs—for research. Some Senators 
have objected strenuously to the $55 million 
the Space Administration proposes to spend 
next year for research on communications 
satellites. They argued that the corpora- 
tion should pay for its own research 

“We will have to go down the road with 
NASA," he said, “and decide where we land 
on research on communications satellites, 
The corporation will undoubtedly be re- 
quired to spend some of its money. But as 
long as the objective is to keep ahead of the 
Russians, we have all got to spend money to 
research out the problems we have not yet 
solved.” 

These problems, Welch admits, mean that 
it is still too early to predict with confidence 
the date of an operational—as opposed to 
an experimental—communications satellite 
system. They also mean, he said that the 
Communications Satellite Corp., must re- 
cruit ite staff with meticulous care. 

For the moment the Comsat staff consists 
of Charyk and Welch, along with a few sec- 
retaries, all housed in beautiful Tregaron, 
the mansion of the late Ambassador Joseph 
Davies. Tregaron will undoubtedly be too 
small, Welch said, as soon as more hands 
come aboard, : 

“Negotiations are underway with a number 
of people,” he said, and we expect to land a 
few of them within the next couple of days. 
Once we get the principal individuals—theée 
general counsel, financial talent, public and 
government relations experts, specialists in 
communications negotiations with foreign 
governments—we'll have a nucleus to build 
around, 

“We have candidates for all these jobs. 
We have a tremendous number of applicants, 
but those who come are usually not the ones 
we want. We usually have to go after them. 

“That's why we have to pay high scales. 
We can’t risk getting people to come here at 
reduced figures, then have them plan to go 
back to private enterprise to remain solvent. 
This communications industry is too com- 
petitive for that. We don't want people who 
are not sought after, desired and ted. 
The salaries we are paying them are justified 
in terms of the rest of the business world,” 

As for himself, Welch said, he did not 
take on the responsibility for Comsat be- 
cause he needed the money but because it 
represented an exciting challenge. Both he 
and his wife, he said, were looking forward 
to his retiring from Standard Oil this spring. 

“I've worked hard all my life,” he said, 
“and I wanted to slow down the pace. I had 
invitations to join several boards of direc- 
tors. I had planned to do some consulting 
work. These were enough to keep me as 
busy as I wanted to be. 

“But what I have now is just the opposite. 
This job has accelerated my pace of life, 
Now I work on Saturdays and Sundays and 
I can’t remember how many years ago it 
was that I last did that. But I must do it 
and I want to do it. The more I work at 
it, the more impatient I get about getting on 
with a job that badly needs doing.” 

Welch and his wife, Veronica, are cur- 
rently living in Washington's Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, which is 15 minutes by foot to 
Tregaron. Welch walks to work each morn- 
ing as he did when he was with Standard Oil 
in New York. The morning walks, Welch 
said, heip keep him as trim as he is, 
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Still reluctant to tear up their roots and 
move to Washington permanently, Welch 
and his wife keep their New York apartment 
on East 57th Street. He gets back frequently 
on business, 

They both return as often as they can to 
see their daughtor, Mrs. Emmet Whitlock, 
and their only grandchild, Penelope, who 
is 144. 

Before long, however, Welch said, he and 
his wife will have to find a permanent home 
in Washington. Comsat soon will be a going 
concern. After that—though no one knows 
how long—will come the satellites them- 
selves, delivering their messages, by way of 
the heavens, to the farthest points in the 
world. It is only a matter of time before 
the problems of the Communications Satel- 
lite Corp. are solved. The chairman of the 
board will, according to all predictions, then 
preside over a corporation that is both 
powerful and profitable. 

In Congress, meanwhile, there remains 
considerable feeling that more safeguards 
are needed to make sure these profits, while 
benefiting the stockholders, also serve the 
best interests of the United States. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of the Founding of 
the State of Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is again 
my honor to rise to note another anni- 
versary of the founding of the State of 
Israel—its 15th. 

This year much of the joy of the cele- 
bration is marred by the untimely pass- 
ing of Israel's President, Itzhak Ben-Zvi. 
He was an outstanding statesman, 
scholar, and author who was beloved by 
the people of Israel and all those who 
knew him. President Ben-Zvi served for 
11 years, during which time Israel made 
great progress in its development. His 
death is a great loss to the people of 
Israel and the world. 

Last year, in noting Israel's 14th anni- 
versary, I concluded my remarks with 
the following: 

It is my hope that when the State or 
Israel reaches its 15th anniversary, peace will 
reign in the Middle East so that all of the 
peoples of that area of the world can start 
on the all-important job of developing the 
Middle East and improving the standards of 
living of the residents, 


In view of recent developments in the 
Middle East, it is unfortunately obvious 
that my hopes have not been realized. 
Instead of making efforts to restore 
peace, Egypt has, with the aid of West 
German scientists, embarked upon a 
missile and aircraft development pro- 
gram, Combined with the new Federa- 
tion of Arab States into the United Arab 
Republic and President Nasser’s con- 
tinuous threats, Israel once again finds 
her security in serious jeopardy. 

Faced with this new buildup Israel 
must take steps to protect herself. 
Egypt's action will undoubtedly start a 
new armaments race in the Middle East. 
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We must, at all costs, prevent such oc- 
currence as it is not only a threat to 
Israel, the Middle East, and Africa, but 
to the entire free world. 

It is consistent with the foreign policy 
of the United States to take steps to 
prevent any military action against the 
State of Israel. The United States has 
negotiating points with which to work. 
They range from the discontinuance of 
economic assistance to the members of 
the United Arab Federation to action in 
the United Nations; that further assist- 
ance to these nations depends upon their 
endeavors toward the achievement of a 
just peace through negotiations of all 
controversial issues. 

It is my earnest hope that the problems 
of the Middle East can be peacefully set- 
tled. I have said, and have introduced 
resolutions, and I believe that the way 
to achieve peace in the Middle East is to 
have all parties involved participate at 
a peace conference. It must be the duty 
of the nations of the Western alliance 
to insure the independence of Israel and 
other sovereign states in this area. The 
United States must again take the lead 
before it is too late. 


Ohio American Legion Essay Winner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Ohio congressional delegation had 
the pleasure of giving a luncheon in the 
Speaker’s dining room for the winners 
of this year’s Ohio American Legion 
Essay Contest. 


I am proud that one of the winners, 
Mr. Howard Hepburn, route No. 1, Glens 
Run, Martins Ferry, Ohio, is a constit- 
uent of mine. Mr. Hepburn is a student 
in the 12th grade at St. John’s Central 
High School, Bellaire, Ohio, and I am 
including his thoughtful essay in the 
RECORD. 

How Can I HELP PRESERVE THE AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 
"Democracy alone can take no stand, 
It alone can fight no man, 
The people behind it create its drive 
The people behind it keep it alive.” 


Democracy? Just what am I saying? 
Democracy! It is a word of words, a system 
of systems, a gift to be enjoyed only in the 
hearts of the free. A democratic govern- 
ment like ours is a system in which the 
power to determine political institutions and 
public policy is held and exercised, directly 
or indirectly, by the people. Democracy is 
like a plane in which the government of- 
ficials are the pilots; and the people, the 
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wings. The pilots can get the plane started 
and even make it move, but it takes the 
wings to get it up and keep it up. 

But I am a part of the people. What can 
I do to help keep democracy going? Should 
I join the Army, fight a war? If it comes 
to this, it would be more than my duty to 
fight, even to death, for my country. But 
the art of preserving democracy is something 
far easier, not quite so heroic, yet just as 
demanding. It was a wise man who said 
that it is the little things in life that count. 
These little things that I do every day are 
what help mold my country into an impreg- 
nable fortress of the free. 

Little things? For example? Well, I 
should learn what my country stands for and 
what it is doing around the world by simply 
picking up a newspaper or listening to radio 
or T.V. This gives me a complete, up-to- 
date account of the major issues facing my 
Government and of the people who are rep- 
resenting our interests in these issues. This 
is an excellent ald in helping me to vote 
wisely. Yes, it is true that I am not yet 
quite old enough (or wise enough) to vote; 
however, I shall soon be of age, and, by 
keeping abreast of the issues now, I can then 
walk into the polls with a solid foundation 
of knowledge which will enable me to vote 
for the person most capable of running my 
Government, 

Then there is the “little thing” of loyalty 
and pride in my country and its leaders. 
Often while in public, or sometimes in my 
own home, I hear another exclaim, He's a 
crook!" or, “That man couldn't run a corner 
candy store, let alone a government!“ It is 
then that I should forget about my inexper- 
fence and challenge these hasty accusations. 
People who belittle our leaders are “imper- 
fections,” “rust spots” in the wings of 
democracy. Suppose that what they say is 
true. So what? Even “little inexperienced 
me” knows that it was these very same peo- 
ple and others like them who helped put 
these incompetent, corrupt men into gov- 
ernment positions. 

Besides, I should also consider the prob- 
lems facing this country. Socially, we are 
confronted by such matters as integration, 
poverty, divorce, juvenile deliquency and 
crime. Economically, we must contend with 
corrupt use of government money, overtax- 
ation, and the improper balance between 
production and consumption. Politically, 
we are faced with problems such as foreign 
aid, propaganda, public opinion, and the 
most dangerous problem of all, communism, 

To overcome these weak points, I, the in- 
dividual, must study them and learn what 
I can do to lighten the load which hinders 
the soaring flight of our great plane of 


dı ; for if I don't, too big a load may 
bring it to a flaming end. This must not 
happen! Democracy must be preserved! 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 8 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver-upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGcressionaL Recoorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
Eyan 3 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
ys 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Address by John S. Gleason, Jr., Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the text of 
remarks by the Honorable John S. Glea- 
son, Jr., Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, before the National Executive 
Committee of the Italian-American War 
Veterans in Washington, D.C., on April 
20, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text OF REMARES BY THE HONORABLE JOHN S. 
GLEASON, In., ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE ITALIAN-AMERICAN WAR 
VETERANS, WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL 20, 1963 
It is a great pleasure to meet with you 

today. 

This is my first opportunity to meet you 
of the National Executive Committee of the 
Italian-American War Veterans, so I can’t 
help but think of what happened to one of 
my best friends in Chicago, Father Mario 
Fanelli, when he arrived at his new parish, 
and began his first sermon. Father Mario 
was rather nervous, but all seemed to be 
going well until an elderly lady with a very 
stern expression marched up the aisle and 
seated herself directly beneath him in front 
of the pulpit. 

Father Mario watched her out of the corner 
of his eye as she Opened up a little kit, and 
assembled the various parts of a rather 
elaborate hearing mechanism and affixed it 
to her ears. He then went on with his 
sermon, and, in fact, began to think he was 
doing pretty well, until he saw that little 
old lady suddenly remove the hearing aid, 
and put it back in its container. And for 
the rest of his sermon she sat there, hands 
neatly folded, with a smile on her face, not 
hearing a single word. 

Yesterday, April 19, was the anniversary of 
one of the most important events in the 
history of the world, the anniversary of the 
Battles of Lexington and Concord. An 
Irishman by the name of Harrington, which 
they say is Gaelic for Antonio, pulled the 
trigger first and fired what everyone knows 
today as the shot heard round the world” 
by everyone that is except people like that 
elderly lady in Father Fanelli's parish who 
aren't interested in hearing or learning any- 
thing about our country or some of its func- 
tions. 

Well, this morning I am going to talk 
about a subject that everyone listens to. 
That subject is money. 

Right now the Congress is reviewing the 
budget request made by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year starting next 
July 1. 

I think you might be interested in some 
of the highlights of that budget. 
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First, the Veterans’ Administration is now 
paying approximately $28 billion annually 
to 3 million disabled veterans who are on the 
compensation and pension rolls. In addi- 
tion, 1,653,000 dependents of deceased vet- 
erans are receiving compensation (depend- 
ence and indemnity compensation, or death 
pension) in the amount of $1 billion a year. 
This, year, primarily as a result of the in- 
creased number of veterans expected to qual- 
ify for pensions, we are asking the Congress 
to increase the compensation and pension 
amount by another $89 million. . 

Next, our medical program, for the second 
year in a row, has reached a record high. 
This medical program is a complex one in- 
cluding research, construction, inpatient and 
outpatient care, recruitment of topnotch 
people, affiliation with medical schools, and 
many other elements. Yet, I have no doubt 
that all who know our medical program 
agree on one point: that the VA is giving 
better care to more sick and disabled veter- 
ans than at any time in its history. And 
our budget requests to Congress are designed 
to improve on this already superlative rec- 
ord. i 
Let me mention three aspects of our med- 
ical program, of which I am most proud. 

The first is medical research, the key to the 
future. We are asking Congress for almost 
$34 million for research for the year, 
which will mean that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is pouring more funds into research 
in one year than were spent in the years 
1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1957 combined. 
Even with the smaller past expenditures, VA 
research has given much to man. And we 
expect the future benefits to be even larger 
as a result of research findings already made, 
or soon to be made. 

Our latest medical report reflects progress 
in almost 7,000 separate research projects, 
inyolved in every aspect of the human body, 
and concentrating heavily on such vital 
fields as heart diseases, cancer, mental 
health, and the aging process. 

Several items cited in this report might 
be of interest to you. 

For example, our doctors have developed 
several amazing electronic devices, One, 
called the pacemaker, is actually implanted 
in the body to stimulate action of weakened 
hearts. 

Another device, developed at the Hines 
Hospital in Illinois, is a tremendous help to 
the partially paralyzed victim of a stroke. 

Instead of dragging his legs, an electronic 
impulse is triggered when his foot hits the 
ground and this electronic impulse gives the 
order to move to the nerves in that dragging 
limb. The result: the veteran walks nat- 
urally again. 

These and other results from our life- 
saving research are immediately shared with 
the entire medical community and the coun- 
try at large. It may not be going too far 
to say that a discovery already made, or 
being found right now in one of our hun- 
dreds of research laboratories, might save 
the life of one of you listening to me today. 

The second vitally important part of our 
medical is affiliation with medical 
schools. I have pledged myself to the prop- 
osition that our veterans deserve nothing 
less than the best medical care possible. 
And the most effective way to assure the 
attainment of this aim is by working closely 
with the source of new medical knowledge, 
the medical schools. Therefore, the new 


hospitals being built by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will be located right next door 
to leading medical schools. 

Closely related to this policy is our effort 
in the training of doctors. Our 169 hos- 
pitals represent 8 percent of the total hos- 
pital beds of the United States. We employ 
5,000 full-time doctors. And we constitute 
the world's largest employer of 10 different 
medical professions, including nurses, clin- 
ical and counseling psychologists, patholo- 
gists, and others. Therefore, we have a 
heavy responsibility to use this splendid med- 
ical machine for the utmost benefit of all 
Americans. And, I think we are meeting 
that responsibility for, each year, one-third 
of all new doctors in the United States re- 
ceive an essential part of their training in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 

Furthermore. 18,000 medical students each 
year receive part of their education in our 
hospitals. 

The third factor is medical care itself. 
We are constantly striving for better service 
for more veterans. I think one example may 
suffice. We are now treating a total of 67,000 
more patients than we did 3 years ago with 
approximately the same facilities. 

I could go on and on with these statistics, 
but I am afraid they might leave the wrong 
impression. For it is not the purpose of 
the Veterans’ Administration to deal in cold 
statistics for we never forget for 1 minute 
that, though we are dealing with the needs 
of 22% million veterans who, with their de- 
pendents, comprise 47 percent of our na- 
tional population, we are, nevertheless, deal- 
ing with individuals, human beings, each 
one of whom was created after the image of 
his Maker. 

To them we have an important, personal 
impact on many of their most vital concerns. 
For instance: we offer sustenance to 4.3 mil- 
lion veterans and dependants to whom we 
pay $3.8 billion each year in compensation 
and pension; 

We offer security on behalf of the nearly 
6 million veterans who provide for their 
loved ones through $40 billion worth of GI 
insurance; 

We offer the key to health and a more pro- 
ductive life to the more than 3 million vet- 
erans treated each year by our medical and 
clinical programs; 

We opened the door of educational oppor- 
tunity to 11 million veterans who trained 
under the GI bills; 

We helped fulfill the dream of home own- 
ership for almost 6 million veterans who 
purchase homes through the aid of our loan 
programs, programs that have accounted for 
one out of every five houses built in America 
since the end of World War II: and we stand 
guard over the financial future of 500,000 
orphans and other wards of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration who have in our trust over $750 
million in assets. 

As a public official I am constantly aware 
that the difference between our system of 
government and the tyranny of communism 
is the fact that we in America are concerned 
with the individual and his potential. 

I can think of no better example of this 
approach to people, and of its success, than 
with our citizens of Italian descent. 

We all know that from the shores of Italy 
came the last and largest of the great waves 
of immigration that have enriched our 
shores. But of course Italians have been ar- 
riving in the New World ever since Colum- 
bus talked Isabella into visiting a pawnshop. 
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Some, like William Paca, a great-grandson 
of one of the early Italian settlers of Mary- 
land, was a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. But many of those who immi- 
grated in this century were poor and un- 
schooled, Only the humblest kind of labor 
was available to them. Their poverty and 
their numbers disturbed some Americans who 
doubted whether this country could absorb 
them. But had they cause to worry? Had 
they reason to be concerned? In the free air 
of the New World, these Italian immigrants 
released talents heretofore submerged by the 
stifling lack of opportunity then existing in 
Europe. 

And now, today, millions of Italian-Amer- 
icans have come to occupy positions of dis- 
tinction in every field of endeavor, particu- 
larly in the arts, the sciences, and in sports. 

Perhaps the greatest single exhibition of 
the enrichment of this land by the sons of 
Italy was seen in our wars. Americans of 
Italian descent were among the first to go 
over the top in Flanders. and they were 
among the last to yield to overwhelming 
force on Corregidor. 

The graves of Italo-Americans grace the 
soil of a thousand battlefields and mutely 
proclaim that the hyphen between Italo and 
American is never a division sign for men 
who love freedom, but rather a bridge, a uni- 
fying sign, an unbreakable link. 

America would be a far, far poorer land 
without the vigorous blood of Italy, blood 
that, in the veins of America’s veterans, 
pulses strongly in joy. in generous service, 
and in fervent devotion to both God and 
country, 


Address of Mr. G. E. Leighty, Chairman, 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is an address of 
Mr. G. E, Leighty, chairman of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, en- 
titled “Some Myths of the Railroads,” 
given at a National Press Club luncheon 
on April 19, 1963. I have found it inter- 
esting and would like to bring it to the 
attention of other Members of Congress: 

Some MYTHS OF THE RAILROADS 


I am greatly honored by this invitation to 
meet the Washington press corps at one of 
the famous National Press Club luncheons, 

Before such an audience I deem it proper 
to take note of the success of the multimil- 
lion dollar public relations campaign rall- 
road t has been waging. While 
I take vigorous exception to the purposes of 
that campaign and strongly dispute most of 
its claims as misleading, let me state frankly 
that I realize that railroad mangement has 
succeeded in getting its views before you 
gentlemen of the press, your editors, Govern- 
ment officials, Congress and the public to a 
degree perhaps unmatched by any other in- 
dustry. 

Relying upon clever words and catchy 
phrases, the railroads have not missed one 
bet in their massive propaganda drive to 
convince the American people that they are 
on the brink of financial disaster, that they 
are being squeezed out by the competition 
of other forms of transportation, that they 
are victims of unfair Government regulation 
and discriminatory transportation policies, 
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and that, because of so-called featherbed- 
ding, they are being forced by greedy union 
leaders to pay excessive labor costs. 

The facts dispute every one of these claims. 
The basic trouble with the railroads’ propa- 
ganda campaign, as I see it, is that it has 
led railroad management into an Alice-in- 
Wonderland world in which Madison Avenue 
wordmongers create their own definitions. 
What would be affluence for the rest of us, 
has become abject poverty in the world of 
railroad officialdom. 

What are the facts? Are the railroads 
broke? Are they being replaced by other 
forms of transportation? Are they, on the 
whole, being unfairly discriminated against 
by overstrict governmental regulation? Are 
they unduly victimized by our national 
transportation policies? Are railroad work- 
ers really featherbedding? 

I submit that the facts indicate that a 
strong négative answer should be given to 
every one of these questions. 

RAILROAD POVERTY IS A MYTH 


Through advertising, publicity releases, 
speeches, the American people are being 
asked constantly to pity the poor railroads. 
Every time I hear another of these cries of 
poverty“ from the railroads, I get a mental 
picture of railroad presidents, directors and 
vice presidents—especially hordes of vice 
presidents—standing on every Wall Street 
corner with a bunch of pencils in one hand 
and a tincup in the other. 

The railroad poverty myth is just that, a 
myth. The railroads are richer than most of 
you think. 

‘The truth is that the railroads are by far 
the largest and most prosperous of the 
common carriers. They enjoy a net margin 
on gross that is two to four times that of 
their chief competitors, the airlines and 
highway carriers. The railroad industry as 
a whole is actually in the healthiest financial 
state in its history. The cash fiow of the 
railroads is greater today than it has ever 
been. 

Right now, for example, scores of railroads 
are using a plea of poverty“ in an effort to 
cajole the Interstate Commerce on 
into permitting them to merge. Among 
them are two of the richest, the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York Central. Without 
exception that I know of, the position of 
railroad merger applicants, no matter how 
prosperous, is that the present state of the 
industry is bad, and the prospects for the 
future are worse. Neither claim is true. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, for instance, is 
our Nation’s wealthiest railroad with share- 
holders’ equity of over a billion dollars. The 
figure, to be exact, is $1,388,029,887, accord- 
ing to the latest report available, that for 
1961. And the New York Central, which 
alleges that it also is threatened with finan- 
cial ruin, is crowding the billion dollar mark 
in stockholders’ equities. y 

If that is poverty, I think most of us would 
like to be so poor. The amounts I mention 
are those reported by the two railroads, 

FINANCIAL REPORTS ARE QUESTIONED 


Take the case of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—with three Commissioners dissent- 
ing—recently voted to permit the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio to acquire stock control to save 
the “poor” B. & O., because the B. & O. had 
reported losing some $31 million in 1961. As 
the dissenting Commissioners pointed out, 
the alleged B. & O. losses in 1961 actually 
were bookkeeping changes rather than real 
losses attributable to 1961 operations. 

I ask you if it doesn't seem most unusual 
that B. & O. operations were profitable 
through 1960 and again in 1962, but in 1961 
when C. & O. acquisition proceedings were 
coming up before the ICC, B. & O. operating 
income was off $31 million. What 
pened? Why did the B. & O. have a deficit 
that year, and only that year? The answers, 
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it seems to me as a layman, ought to be news, 
but to date, I have not seen one newspaper 
article devoted to this rather astounding 
story. Railroad labor, let me assure you, is 

to get this information and our at- 
torneys definitely will have some questions 
to ask on this score when our court test of 
the ICC decision in this case is resumed in 
Detroit on May 28. 


PROPAGANDA AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


While we are on the subject of finances 
and the tremendous public relations effort 
that is being made to make everyone be- 
lieve that the railroads are in real trouble, 
let's look for a moment at how this sup- 
posed financial distress has been used in 
the collective bargaining process. 

A week ago, here in Washington, the chief 
counsel of the five rallroad operating unions 
told the opening session of the emergency 
board appointed by President Kennedy that 
there indeed had been a new technological 
invasion in railroading. The unions’ attor- 
ney said this technological invasion was 
propaganda campaigns which had been in- 
serted in the collective bargaining process, 
In other words, the “featherbedding” cam- 
paign of railroad management was un- 
precedented in the peaceful conduct of col- 
lective bargaining. 

To the men who man the Nation's trains, 
the dispute involves the eventual loss of 
80,000 to 100,000 jobs that presently exist in 
our industry. This tremendous job loss 
would come about when and if railroad man- 
agement ever got unilateral control of the 
working lives of these men. The Issue, gen- 
tlemen, is not so-called “featherbedding” 
but rather whether the unions will retain 
their contractual right to negotiate on 
these jobs. 

It certainly involves the serious question 
of safety on our railroads. In a broader 
sense it involves our economy. You cannot 
take 80,000 or 100,000 jobs out of the econ- 
omy forever at a time when the Govern- 
ment is searching desperately to find enough 
jobs for the 15 million new Job seekers the 
Department of Labor tells us we will have 
at the end of the sixties. 

A LESSON IN ECONOMICS 

If the railroads are really as bad off as 
they claim, one would expect the number 
of railroads in bankruptcy to be approach- 
ing the level of the depression of the 1930's 
when nearly one-third of the total railroad 
mileage of the country was in the hands of 
receivers. Actually, the miles of road in 
bankruptcy today are only slightly above 1 
percent, and that figure includes the New 
Haven, a railroad clearly victimized by mis- 
management. s 

The truth is that with a few exceptions 
like the New Haven Railroad, the railroads 
of the United States are prospering. 

WHERE DID MONEY COME FROM? 

Since the end of World War II. our so- 
called poor railroads have not only increased 
dividends paid out annually but at the same 
time they have reduced their funded debt— 
that is, long-term debt—very substantially. 

The long-term debt of the railroads was 
reduced by almost a billion dollars between 
1951 and 1961. During the same period they 
reduced all other debt by over $300 millions. 

While accomplishing all this debt reduc- 
tion U.S. railroads overall were investing an 
average of a billion dollars a year in plant.’ 

Where did all this railroad money come 
from? They didn't borrow it, in fact they re- 
duced their indebtedness. The railroads have 
not increased the amount of outstanding rail- 


road stock; they haven’t been selling stock to 
raise money. 


Here are the figures from the railroads’ 
bee 75 5 for the fiscal year ending June 
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The answer should be clear to all of us. 
All that money came out of the railroad in- 
dustry itself. It was earned by railroad 
operations, 

REASONS BEHIND MYTHS 

Why, if, as I say, the railroads are really 
prosperous, do they keep trying to sell the 
press and the public on their poverty myth? 

The poverty myth, like attacks on alleged 
featherbedding by employees and the other 
Tables in the railroad propaganda line, is a 
pressure weapon. It is the No. 1 reason the 
railroads advance when they seek preferential 
treatment at the expense of all the rest of us. 

In the 10 years from 1951 through 1961: 

Shareholders’ equity in U.S. railroads rose 
from $16,602,472,000 in 1951 to $18,462,947,000 
in 1901. 

Capital surplus spurted from $287,805,000 
to $1,909,967,000. 

Retained income was up from $7,257,250,- 
000 to $9,981,052,000. 

Dividends—amounts paid out annually— 
increased by $11 millions, from $373,574,000 
to $385,017,000. The average rate of 5.7 per- 
cent remained steady during the period. 

When they seek tax abatements or spe- 
cial preferential tax allowances, they begin 
all over the hackneyed refrains: “verge of 
bankruptcy,” “insufficient return on invest- 
ment,” “discriminatory regulation,” “exces- 
sive labor costs. 

When the railroads are called upon to dis- 
cuss wages and working conditions, out comes 
the myth again. They can’t afford, they say, 
to pay their workers rates comparable with 
those in other industries, even without tak- 
ing into account the higher skills needed 
and the greater dangers working on the rail- 
roads entails. 

They do that in the face of the fact that 
railroad workers are the most productive 
group in the United States. Proof is all 
around you. 

Official figures of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that during the period 
1921-60, output per man-hour of labor of 
railroad workers rose 263 percent. 


RAIL BUSINESS IS GROWING 


In 1921 there was practically no competi- 
tion whatever from pipelines, highways, or 
airlines and the total revenue traffic units of 
the railroads in that year of virtual monop- 
oly amounted to 381 billions. By 1960, de- 
spite all the new competition from other 
modes, railroad revenue traffic units were 
nevertheless up to 614 billions—an increase 
of 61 percent. Despite this huge increase 
in business, the number of railroad man- 
hours of labor dropped from 4.1 billion in 
1921 to 1.8 billion in 1960. Thus while rail- 
road traffic has increased by 61 percent over 
the last four decades, the man-hours of labor 
required decreased by 60 percent. In other 
words, today the railroads are handling 60 
percent more business with only 40 percent 
of the employees. 

Let us examine briefly the current propa- 
ganda plea of the railroads for freedom to 
compete. What the railroads are seeking 
behind this high-sounding phrase is not the 
creation of real competition, putting them 
on the same terms as every other form of 
transportation, but rather freedom to drive 
competitors out of business with a bank- 
rupting rate war that would be harmful to 
shippers, the general public, and the smaller 
railroads. The fact is that the railroads, in- 
stead of being overregulated generally as 
they claim, have won more exemptions from 
Federal laws designed to protect the public 
interest than any other industry. They 
aren't ready to give up these special 
privileges. 

In many States rail management is putting 
pressure on the legislatures to repeal the 
full crew statutes. What rail management 
doesn't tell you is that freight trains are 
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longer, heavier, and faster, yet the standard 
crew is still five men. In the steam loco- 
motive era 60 cars was a long freight train. 
Now, consists of 200 cars, 2 miles long and 
pulled by multiple diesel units, are common- 
place. 

I sincerely hope railroad management 
changes course before it is too late. The 
United States needs more railroad trans- 
portation, not less, now and in the foresee- 
able future. 

One of the most important thoughts on 
the Nation's mind today is national defense. 
In the recent Cuban crisis, what means of 

tion brought men and material 
into the Florida area? You know the 
answer. Of course, it was the rallroads. 
The railroads were the backbone of military 
transportation in World Wars I and II. In 
another emergency the first soldiers in the 
crisis will be the railroads. They must be 
ready if our Nation is to be prepared. Yet 
even railroad management, while trying to 
cut back railroad plant even further, admits 
our present railroad capacity is less than was 
needed to do the Job in World War II. 

ADVICE FOR THE RAILROADS 


Management should get together with its 
workers and work once again to give the 
people of the United States the finest pos- 
sible railroad service for shippers and pas- 
sengers alike. In short, management should 
put away its crying towels, end the bicker- 
ing, and get down to running railroads. 

It's high time the railroads stopped cut- 
ting back service. They should hustle for 
new business to use railroad plant to full 
capacity. I give you my word that, if the 
railroads ever stop trying to mislead the 
American people and get back to trying to 
give the public the kind of service to which 
it is entitled, the railroad unions will do 
all in their power to cooperate with manage- 
ment in this endeavor. 

The railroads also should stop chasing the 
merger “will-o-the-wisp” which is at best a 
temporary palliative and ultimately means 
less railroad plant, service and profits. 

Congress can help the railroads too, but 
not in the way the railroads ask. First Con- 
gress should declare a moratorium on all 
railroad mergers before the railroads go any 
further on that suicidal path. The railroads 
are not in dire straits. Delay won't hurt 
them. 

Senator WarREN Macnuson and Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, have, in this session of 
Congress, introduced bills to get Congress to 
order a merger moratorium, Either, or both, 
should be enacted promptly. 

CONGRESS SHOULD INVESTIGATE 


Then, Congress should make a complete 
and thorough study of the whole financial 
structure of our railroad systems. It should 
find out the truth about the industry’s fiscal 
health. We know that it’s good and getting 
better, but let’s get the whole truth, find out 
how really good it is once we dig through 
fables and devious bookkeeping. 

Congress also has a duty to determine who 
really owns the railroads. Too many real 
owners are hiding behind the nominal own- 
ership of Wall Street stockbrokers and for- 
eign banks. Congress, and only Congress, 
can uncover the hidden controls, the inter- 
locking directorates with big business, big 
industry, big banks, big insurance companies, 
and foreign investors, all of which have other 
primary interests than a healthy railroad 
network. 

Mergers like the destructive ones being 
contemplated will hamper economic growth. 
Reduction of railroad plant would leave 
some entire communities ghost towns. 

You of the press can help us in our un- 
ending battle to preserve and improve rail- 
road service. Just tell the people the truth, 
the whole truth. 
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“The Role of Cooperatives in U.S. Agri- 
culture — Address by Senator Hum- 
phrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
the evening of Monday, April 29, it was 
my privilege to address the National 
Conference on Cooperatives, which had 
been arranged by the six members of the 
Advisory Committee on Cooperatives of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
This particular conference had been 
called in response to a challenge from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon- 
orable Orville Freeman, to come forward 
with proposals which would substan- 
tially extend the role of cooperatives in 
building marketing power for farmers 
and, in general, to seek to better condi- 
tions in our rural areas and increased use 
of consumer co-ops. 

The conference included representa- 
tives of six national federations of co- 
operatives. It was well attended and 
devoted its attention to some of the basic 
problems facing our agricultural pro- 
ducers. 

It was my privilege to share the plat- 
form with the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arxen]. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Ax] delivered an out- 
standing address on the role of coopera- 
tives today and in the future. His inti- 
mate knowledge of farm cooperatives 
brought forth an enthusiastic response 
from his audience. 

It was my privilege to address the con- 
ference on the subject “The Role of Co- 
operatives in U.S. Agriculture.” I at- 
tempted to emphasize in particular the 
importance of our farm cooperatives in 
increasing the bargaining power of our 
farmers in the marketplace and improv- 
ing our export of markets. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE oF COOPERATIVES tn U.S, 
AGRICULTURE 
(Speech of Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY be- 
fore National Federation of Grain Coopera- 

tive, April 29, 1963) 

Cooperatives are an accepted part of farm- 

“ing and business life of the Nation. In my 
own State of Minnesota it is so much so that 
it continues to lead the Nation in number 
of cooperatives and number of memberships 
and to stand second in dollar volume of 
business. 

One of the country’s leading grain coopera- 
tives is located in Minnesota, the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association in St. 
Paul. A brief look at some comparative 
figures of that organization will show its 
progress and its accomplishments and what 
it means to farmers in our region, 

In 1938 G.T.A. started business with only 
$30,000 member capital. By 1962 it had 842 
million in member capital. It moved from 
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assets of about $2 million in 1938 to assets 
of $106 million in 1962. And from 1938 
through 1962 this cooperative marketed over 
2 billion bushels of grain for farmer mem- 
bers. 

Over the years, G. T. A. has averaged return- 
ing an extra 3 cents a bushel to members, or 
an estimated $60 million more than farmers 
would have gotten if they had not started 
their own cooperative business. 

Or take the Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change of South St. Paul. In 1961 its farm- 
ers made nearly $9 million added savings on 
$92 million worth of supply business. It is 
a growing, well managed, modern success- 
ful cooperative. 

This wide acceptance of cooperatives in 
Minnesota may stem from our Scandinavian 
forebears who helped settle this region. 
They brought with them a deeprooted under- 
standing of basic cooperative philosophy and 
a background of successful experience with 
cooperatives in their home countries. 

But I think another ingredient, or trait, 
also entered into this acceptance. That was 
a willingness to venture boldly, to strike 
out on their own with thelr neighbors when 
there was a job to do. 

This last trait was inherent in these 
people who had enough physical daring to 
leave their homes abroad and come to a 
strange and untried land. Thus, when the 
need arose, they had the business daring to 
strike out into cooperative development, even 
though it was as yet untried and unproven 
in their new land. 

We make progress only because we are dis- 
satisfied with things as they are, because we 
want things to be better. Certainly this 
applies to cooperatives. 

All of you tonight can look back to the 
early days of the cooperatives you are here 
to speak for, back to the origins and why 
cooperatives were formed. These early pio- 
neers found they had no power in the Na- 
tion's market places. To correct this wrong, 
they turned to tives. 

Perhaps they were getting paid the same 
for high quality cotton as for low grade. 
Maybe year after year they had watched 
wheat hit its lowest price for the year just 
when they had to sell at harvest time to 
pay Interest and back debts. 

Perhaps the seed they bought wouldn't 
grow, or the fertilizer had so much filler 
and so little nutrients that it didn’t improve 
thelr crop yields or rejuvenate their soll. 

These and many other serious buying and 
selling problems faced our sturdy coopera- 
tive pioneers. 

I recall stories I have heard of the early 
stirrings of some of today’s most successful 
cooperatives. One I'd like to recall is of a 
few Midwest farmers who met in a 
one fall day nearly 75 years ago to talk about 
the marketing vise they found themselves 
in, abundant crops but no good place to sell 
except at extremely low prices. From this 
small beginning has come a successful coop- 
erative, one that had to fight bitter battles 
to get the first toehold on the terminal 
markets to sell their grain or to market their 
dairy products. 

And I recall similar stories from my own 
State, tales of the fire and vision of one man 
who has been called the father of coopera- 
tives creameries—Prof. Theophilus Levi 
Haecker—of how he first visited Danish set- 
tlers at Clark’s Grove, Minnesota, who were 
successful with their cooperative creamery, 
of how he then moved from community to 
community with evangelical fervor talking 
to farmers everywhere and anywhere, some- 
times in the community store where the pot- 
bellied stove would glow red behind him as 
he spoke. 

He would ask how much farmers were 
getting for their butter. Often the answer 
was 10 to 12 cents a pound. Then he’d point 
out that the Clark's Grove Cooperative was 
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getting farmers 22 cents a pound for quality 
butter. 

After 5 years of stumping the State, with 
or without invitation, many cooperative 
oreamerles had sprung up. And more than 
once when Professor Haecker would hear 
rumors of trouble in one of them, he'd trudge 
all night on foot to reach the community 
to mend a quarrel and prevent a cooperative 
breakup. 

There are many stories to tell of resolute 
cooperative men and early struggles of mar- 
keting cooperatives, and some more recent, 
as they move toward the main objective of 
giving the farmer member a greater say in 
the price for his product and the way he 
markets it. 

The purchasing and service cooperatives 
also have in their histories the same story 
of struggle to prove their right to do busi- 
ness and of developing a base and form of 
operation that would best serve the farmers’ 
needs. 

Farmers have made great strides toward 
solving some of their problems through co- 
operatives. At the beginning they couldn't 
even be sure cooperatives would work, that 
they could get enough volume, money, and 
sustained courage to follow through on their 

lans, 
R From the past has come the inspiring heri- 
tage that is a built-in legacy of most of to- 
day’s cooperatives, the heritage of free men 
freely working together to try to better their 
farming lot. 

As we look to our accomplishments today 
and the firm place cooperatives have forged 
for themselves in our business economy, you 
can take a full measure of pride in the giant 
strides you have made. 

One measure of success can be made by 
checking dollar value to farmers, more than 
$200 billion worth of business done by mar- 
keting, purchasing, and related service co- 
operatives since 1913, and a net volume of 
$12.4 billion in fiscal year 1961. 

Another measure could be made by taking 
the proportion of total business cooperatives 
do. Figures collected by Farmer Cooperative 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture show that about two-thirds of the dairy- 
men in this country belong to cooperatives, 
that dairy cooperatives handle three-fifths 
of the fluid milk, 60 percent of the butter, 
and 75 percent of the nonfat dry milk in this 
country. In Minnesota we have such out- 
standing cooperatives as the Land O’ Lakes 
creameries, and hundreds of smaller ones. 

A better measure of the Importance of co- 
operatives can be taken by considering what 
services these farmer businesses perform. 

Consider marketing first, for certainly the 
picture for marketing farm products shows 
some disarray, in spite of cooperative, Gov- 
ernment, and other actions. We can take 
some comfort in the thought that things 
would be much worse if nothing at all had 
been done by all the people involved. 

One of the great needs of farmers today 
is still to strengthen their bargaining posi- 
tion to give them muscle in the marketplace, 
as Secretary Freeman has so aptly expressed 
it. In the face of increased economic con- 
centration of buyers and handlers of farm 
products, it is even more difficult than in 
the past for a farmer to market as one in- 
dividual. By pooling both the volume of 
thelr products and thelr bargaining power 
through cooperatives, they have proved 
again and again that they can exert more 
influence in the marketplace. 

Cooperatives help build markets and find 
outlets for farm products. The combined 
resources of many farmers often make it pos- 
sible to process, package, and sell under a 
nationally known brand, thus creating a 
demand for the farmer’s product and giving 
him a bigger share of returns in these added 
steps in handling his own raw product. 

Cooperatives have helped farmers establish 
a reputation for good quality products by 
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being leaders in adopting U.S. grades, by 
encouraging members to produce a better 
product on their farms, and by careful han- 
dling of a farm-fresh product on its way to 
the consumer. 

Cooperatives have become a potent factor 
in the agricultural export trade, with some 
cooperatives being the biggest exporters of 
their respective commodities. 

Groups of cooperatives also have joined 
together into larger cooperatives to go into 
the export trade. The Producers Export Co. 
has sold millions of bushels of co-op grain 
abroad since it organized a few years ago. 

Right now, a group of soybean and cotton- 
seed processing cooperatives are starting a 
new cooperative to sell abroad as well as at 
home. Its name is Boy-Cot Sales with head- 
quarters at Houston. 

Purchasing cooperatives also exert a great 
force for the good of the farmer in the 
supply and distribution picture. Farmers 
obtain their supplies at reduced costs by 
volume buying, by operating for their own 
interests, and often by doing their own man- 
ufacturing and processing. In addition, they 
obtain the kind and quality of supplies epe- 
cifically fitted to their farming needs, since 
they are both owners and users of the busi- 
ness and can make thelr wants and needs 
known, 

Although cooperatives supply only about 
one-fifth of the farm market for the major 
supplies they handle, their influence on 
daily prices and quality result in savings to 
all farmers that amount to several times the 
dollar savings shown in their annual audits. 

Another contribution cooperatives make is 
in helping farmers operate their farming 
enterprise more efficiently. They get advice 
that improves their operations from field 
men specifically trained to recommend im- 
proved production practices, better seeds, 
better harvesting methods, and the lke. 
Farmers may read about an improved prac- 
tice in their membership publication or hear 
about it in a meeting. 

Cooperatives often prove the goad, the 
gadfiy that stimulates other businesses to 
do a better job for farmers. This is no small 
contribution. Just recently the major grain 
company in the United States had offered a 
firm marketing agreement to growers in its 
area that guarantee paying them a cash price 
above that given by a cooperative in the 
region. 

Cooperative spokesmen often refer to the 
yardstick or pacesetting influence of their 
businesses. You all know instances where 
the price of a product has shown an immedi- 
ate increase when farmers first formed a co- 
operative to market it, or the price of farm 
supplies has dropped when farmers started 
manufacturing their own through a coop- 
erative, at times as much as 30 to 40 per- 
cent on some supplies in some areas. This 
is a contribution to all farmers in those 
communities, not just to members of the 
particular cooperative. 

The acceleration of change in farming 
and in the outside environments in which 
farmers operate is throwing out as big a chal- 
lenge as our agriculture ever has faced. 
Corresponding challenges are being thrust 
upon cooperatives. Many of you are meet- 
ing these challenges in good fashion; others 
who are doing little or nothing to keep up 
and adapt are falling behind. 

I'm particularly of merging when 
merging is called for; of modernizing and 
streamlining operations; of adding farm 
services such as bulk delivery and spreading 
fertilizer when farmers need them; or of be- 
ing flexible enough to adjust to serving the 
larger family farms with increased speciali- 
zations 


It takes courage and spirit of daring to 


may call for starting a new cooperative. A 
recent example of the formation of a new 
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Cooperative ls a group of men with big orch- 
ards who had been their own packers and 
salesmen, They found the buyers wanting 
More of the product than they had as indi- 
Viduals, and also found themselves competing 
with each other on price with the same 
buyers. 

So they stood around all one morning in 
an abandoned plant that was up for sale, 
discussing whether or not to form a coopera- 
tive, and finally how to go about it, From 
this has come a half-million dollar plant 
that built up good domestic and export mar- 
kets in its first year of operation. 

There are many men who dare, who can 
Make bold ventures. These men had a solid 
backlog of experience to build on. They 
Profited from mistakes other cooperatives had 
Made and didn't repeat them in their orga- 
nization and plans of operation. 

Now, I would like to turn a somewhat 
broader look at the importance of coopera- 
tives, to consider what they can contribute 
to maintaining the family farm and private 
Ownership. 

Our family farm pattern of agriculture has 
always been the basis of our agricultural 
Progress and good community life, and I 
hope it always will be. 

Cooperatives are the chief means of pre- 
serving this pattern that is so essential to 
& sound and progressive democracy. 

The family farm today, however, must 
operate in an economic environment that is 
Characterized by the bigness of the businesses 
in it. Here is where cooperatives have carved 
a firm hold. They have long since proved 
their ability to help farmers pool resources 
and volumes, and thus bargain on a better 

with the bigger businesses. 

The cooperative may be the only answer in 
Many cases as to whether family farming, 
Which has been the bedrock of our agricul- 
ture, can continue to exist. 

Family farmers, in the true democratic 
tradition of learning to work together, have 
developed their own extension of the free en- 
terprise system in farmer cooperatives. 
These are a legitimate and desirable means 
Of preserving individuality while allowing 
farmers to find a way to compete in an 
economy of bigness. 

Who is more closely and clearly identified 
With free enterprise than a landowner, a 
farm operator, the family farmer, the 
American farmer? U.S. Department of Agri- 
Culture figures show he has about $4 billion 
of his own money invested in these coopera- 
tives, with no Government money invested. 

In addition, cooperators are in essence do- 
ing things for themselves, and therefore em- 

y a spirit of self-reliance, of independ- 
ence, and of initiative, all inherent in our 
System of free economic and political in- 
stitutions. 

They help us preserve our American herit- 
age of a man with an independent spirit who 
is yet sensible enough to work together with 
Others for his own and the common good. 

I fail to understand why some people to- 
day seek to deny farmers and the coopera- 
tives the same inalienable rights to do what 
Others do without criticism. Other people, 
Other businesses join together to do many 
things, small grocers and drugstores form 
buying cooperatives, to meet chainstores on 
& nearly equal basis; newspapers go together 
to hire reporters and collect news on a mu- 
tual basis; many businesses carry ownership 
Of their product all the way from its raw 
State to the final consumer sale. 

Often it is the very people who clamor the 
loudest about free enterprise who would 
deny the farmer the right to try to preserve 
his own private ownership of his farm by 
Using cooperatives to help handle simply 
another stage or extension of his farming 
business. 

Who has a better right and reason to mar- 
ket his own products than the farmer? Who 
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has a better right and reason to get his 
supplies and services as economically and 
efficiently as possible? 

This is only good business and com- 
monsense and an inherent right under our 
form of government: 

Cooperatives seek to help man preserve 
his rights of individual ownership of land 
and farm, not deprive him of them. This 18 
the opposite of the state ownership of pro- 
ductive capacity that is embodied in social- 
ism. 

Cooperatives help build better citizens in 
our democracy. Look around you here and 
you will see several hundred outstanding 
leaders from all parts of the country. 

Many of you are or have been farmers 
who might never have had a change to be- 
come the well-informed individuals with the 
breadth and depth of knowledge and expe- 
cience you now have if it had not been for 
your cooperative. 

This process of distilling leadership quali- 
ties and letting the men possessing them 
rise to positions of greater responsibilities 
is constantly golng on in cooperatives 
throughout the country. At least 100,000 
farmers are directors of cooperatives each 
year, with new members moving into these 
positions as the boards change, From this 
core come many of our best agricultural 
leaders and spokesmen, men who are better 
all-around citizens because of their cooper- 
ative experience, 

Not the least of the cooperative contri- 
butions is their bestowal of dignity to the 
farmer. What man among us doesn’t stand 
straighter if he feels pride in his work, con- 
fidence in his acomplishments? 

The recent encyclical issued by Pope John 
XXIII considers this point of dignity. It 
says, The right to private property, even 
of productive goods, also derives from the 
nature of man. This right, as we have else- 
where declared, is suitable means for safe- 
guarding the dignity of the human person 
and for the exercise of responsibility in all 
fields; it strengthens and gives serenity to 
family life, thereby Increasing the peace and 
prosperity of the state.” 

Cooperatives are helping safeguard human 
dignity of our rural communities by helping 
farmers retain their independent farming 
enterprise, “their right to private property, 
even of productive goods,” as the encyclical 
phrases it. 

Cooperatives help build better citizens un- 
der our system of government, by providing 
them the means to gain better standards of 
living, by increasing their knowledge, by en- 
couraging initiative, and by making them 
feel more assurance of being a recognized 
and active element of our society. 

For these reasons, the Government has for 
over half a century seen fit to give encour- 
agement and assistance through research and 
educational programs for farmers and their 
cooperatives. Moreover, Government has as- 
sisted by providing loans to help improve 
and expand operations, as in the early days 
of the farm credit system and with the Rural 
Electric Cooperatives. 

Farmers have proyed the wisdom of this 
partnership between Government and agri- 


culture by rapidly repaying the loans as they 


attained stature and maturity in handling 
their own businesses, 

This is how we view cooperatives and their 
significant accomplishments in this coun- 
try, and this is the same view held in many 
countries abroad. In Scandinavia, other Eu- 
ropean countries, and in most of the other 
democratic regions of the world, the right of 
farmers to own and operate their own farms 
and to then use cooperatives for needed serv- 
ices is fully recognized. 

In other regions. behind the Iron Curtain 

‘ily, almost the exactly opposite view is 
held of the way agriculture should be em- 
ployed. Their state or collective farms in 
those countries are about as far as you could 
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get from our free and independent associa- 
tions of farmers. 

Unfortunately, too many people try to 
lump our form of cooperatives into the same 
pot with the Communist collectives, and tar 
them with that brush. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Our cooperatives 
help preserve independent action; collec- 
tives destroy it. Our cooperatives encour- 
age enterprise; collectives stifle enterprise. 

Our form of cooperatives are instruments 
of their owner-users, the farmers. The col- 
lectives are tolls of the state. 

In all fairness, however, there are less ad- 
vanced countries today that are finding the 
government must take a hand in getting 
cooperatives started. But in most of these 
areas, the governments are trying to educate 
the farmers to the stage where they can 
take more of the responsibility for operat- 
ing these cooperatives. This idea may not 
be as far removed from our early coopera- 
tive development as we sometimes think. 
Our own Government gave us a hand in the 
form of loans, in the form of Government- 
paid staffs of experts to help farmers, some- 
thing still in effect, and in giving backing 
through congressional laws and support. 

One other point I should like to make 
here is that of the importance of coopera- 
tives in combating communism. Where 
true cooperatives are strong, communism is 
weak. 

Let me cite a few examples. Right after 
World War II, the rural people in Japan 
were encouraged to form agricultural, credit, 
and fishery cooperatives. Today many peo- 
ple say this is one of the prime reasons the 
rural people stand with us and against 
communism in that country. 

In one area of Italy, communism was 
gaining strength. American cooperative 
groups helped the people there get credit 
for the local cooperatives, with the result 
that as cooperatives gained in strength, 
communism was rolled back. 

In many of the emerging countries of the 
world we find keen interest in cooperatives 
and hope that their use will turn the shape 
of their agriculture into a pattern that pro- 
vides for the individuals rights to own and 
till their own land and to reap a better living 
from it. The primeval urge to own and cul- 
tivate his own land remains strong through- 
out the agricultural people of the world. 

This urge has been a most effective road - 
block to the success of communism in many 
areas. 

But if a farmer, wherever he may be, can- 
not wrest a living from his land, then the 
danger is still there that he will turn to who- 
ever and whatever seems to promise him bet- 
ter things. 

I have just recently returned from Caracas, 
Venezuela, Here the Americas took another 
step toward greater use of cooperatives and 
toward strengthening those already in ex- 
istence, 

I would like again to say that cooperatives 
long ago proved their worth in this country, 
and continue to reiterate this worth every 
day, and that they now are one of the rays of 
hope to troubled lands in all parts of the 
globe. 

Peace Corps volunteers, staffs of the 
Agency for International Development, and 
the other agencies and people moving about 
abroad bring us reports of the aroused in- 
terest in how our cooperatives have helped 
farmers make this a land of abundance. 

The perimeters of our world are 
in upon us, and we must do our share of 
keeping this ray of hope from cooperatives 
bright, and this in spite of the problems of 
agriculture and cooperatives still confront- 
ing us here. 

But we have the heritage, we have the 
vitality, we have many of the means to solve 
many of our problems represented in the 
combined strength in this room, 
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We may need to change our focus, to re- 
double our efforts. To see just what you 
need to do is why you are meeting here this 

k. 
8. and in countless other formal and 
informal groupings, you are beginning to 
form your new cooperative future. 

I am confident you can exert your united 
strengths for a better rural America and 
with your usual generosity to help make a 
better rural life for many other parts of the 
world. 

Thus, you can surely make progress one 
of your most important cooperative products. 


War Damage Payments to Claimants in 
the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a commentary 
by Joseph KoRn be printed in the 

of the RECORD. 
8 no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconn, as follows: 
COMMENTARY EY JOSEPH McCArrrer APRIL 30, 
1 


been requested by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and then by the Kennedy admin- 
istration. 

After its defeat, there was a clamor from 
the press for the passage of the bill. It was, 
the vigorous editorials declaimed, unfair to 
the people and the government of a friendly 
nation. 

This editorial clamor helped keep the bill 
alive. It was brought back to the floor and, 
on August 1, approved. Both times the bill 
was floor managed by Congressman CLEMENT 
ZaBLOCKI, as chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Par East and Pacific Subcommittee. 
The Senate approved the same bill, with 
little, very little debate. 

Since then a Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee investigation has revealed that 
John O'Donnell, who had been a member 
of the Philippine War Claims Commission, 
had lobbied for the passage of the bill, with- 
out having under the Lobby Act, 
that he stood to gain a 8 percent fee from 
each of the claimants collecting, and that 
he had contributed, with funds from Philip- 
pine nationals, to several congressional cam- 
paigns. 

The Senate immediately rushed through a 
provision that such payments by this coun- 
try would be made directly to the Philippine 
Government. 

Yet, as ZapLOCKI in a long and detailed 
House speech pointed out: This action may 
cost the U.S. Treasury anywhere from $10 
to $20 million becausé much of the $73 mil- 
lon may not have to be paid out. Some of 
the claimants have already been paid, in 
part, so this amount would be deducted be- 
fore the Treasury made its individual pay- 
ments. Not only that but by now some of 
the claimants are dead and some cannot be 
found. reducing the amount payable even 
more. 
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But now, acting in haste, the Senate wants 
the full amount paid to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. This will cost the taxpayers an 
unnecessary $10 million at least, perhaps as 
much as 620 million. 

ZABLOCKI, sticking by his guns, has asked 
the House to pay the claimants individually 
and bar any of this money from being paid 
to any former commissioner or employee of 
the War Damage Commission for lobbying 
fees. 

No one who has followed this legislation 
or knows the members involved on the list 
of O'Donnell contributions has any reason— 
any reason at all—to believe anyone was 
bought on this legislation. 

There is no need for the Senate, or the 
House for that matter, to panic because of 
criticism from some of the same editorial 
writers who originally demanded approval of 
the legislation. Acting in panic will cost 
the taxpayers at $10 million—perhaps $20 
million. 

This, it would seem, is too high a cost for 
purification, 


Hydrofoil Commuter Service for New 
York Metropolitan Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr, KEATING, Mr. President, recent- 
ly New York City witnessed the premiere 
of a new transportation concept. Amer- 
ican Hydrofoil Lines, Inc., presented the 
hydrofoil, a 24-passenger boat capable 
of cruising at 32 miles an hour. The 
company has announced its intention to 
start commuter service with five boats 
between Manhattan and New York City 
suburbs on July 1. 

While the hydrofoil will not, in and of 
itself, solve the myriad transportation 
problems of the metropolitan area, it 
does suggest one solution that, up to the 
present time, has not been fully explored. 
The development of high speed com- 
muter service on the waterways should 
be fully examined to ascertain its bene- 
fit for urban commuters. 

Mr. President, the Wall Street Journal 
of April 3, 1963, contained an article re- 
lating to hydrofoil developments that 
should be of interest to all concerned 
with commuter problems and transpor- 
tation. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HYDROFOIL COMMUTING PLANNED FoR NEW 
YORK, PERHAPS OTHER ÁREAS—LINE TRIES 
24-PASSENGER BOAT IN HupsoNn; COAST 
GuaRD MAY APPROVE NEW JERSEY SERVICE 

(By Richard P. Cooke) 

New YOrRK—A 33-foot, green and white 
boat that resembles a bus pulls out of its 
slip at the New York City Marina in Man- 
hattan at 79th Street and heads down the 
Hudson River. As it picks up speed its hull 
rises out of the water and in a matter of 
seconds the craft is skimming along the 
surface on a pair of ski-like hydrofoils. 

After a smooth, comfortable ride, passen- 
gers are deposited at a pier at the Battery on 
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Manhattan's southern tip, about 7 miles 
away. The trip has taken 15 minutes, much 
faster than by taxi and no slower than by 
subway. 

The 24-passenger vessel, named the Alba- 
tross, is the first of a fleet of five such craft 
with which a newly formed corporation, 
American Hydrofoil Lines, Inc., of New York. 
plans to start regular commuting service in 
the New York metropolitan area in July. If 
all goes well, American Hydrofoll expects to 
build its fleet to 35 vessels and extend serv- 
ice to the Boston, Philadelphia, Great Lakes, 
and Florida areas. 

Though the hydrofoil concept is not new. 
the Albatross is the first such vessel to win 
clearance from the U.S. Coast Guard to go 
into passenger service. Earlier and larger 
craft built by Boeing Co. and Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corp. are being tested for 
military applications. The Albatross and its 
sister vessels of the American Hydrofoil fleet. 
however, will not long have exclusive claim 
to serving New York commuters by water. 
At least two other hydrofoil runs in the area 
are planned and probably will be in opera- 
tion before 1963 is out. 


TESTS ON SECOND VESSEL 


Trial runs are scheduled next month on & 
24-passenger hydrofoil built by Marine Sys- 
tems Corp., of Florida, for North American 
Hydrofolils, Inc., headed by Chicago sail- 
maker Harry Nye. When this ship is ap- 
proved by the Coast Guard, it is slated to go 
into service between Manhattan and Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J. The 20-mile run will take 
less than half an hour, or about an hour 
faster than competing bus and train service. 
In 1964, North American plans to ferry peo- 
ple from Manhattan to the World's Fair site 
at the edge of Flushing Bay. 

Builder Harry Sudakoff, partner in the firm 
of Chutick and Sudakoff, says he is nego- 
tlating for a hydrofoil vessel to operate be- 
tween Manhattan and Cryder House, a 20- 
story luxury apartment building he is erect- 
ing on the Queens shore near the Throgs 
Neck Bridge. Mr. Sudakoff estimates the 
trip will take about 20 minutes, or half as 
long as by bus or car. He plans to lease a 
yon of about the same size as the Alba- 
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Why the big push into hydrofoil commut- 
ing? “We believe the waterways around New 
York have never been properly exploited to 
help break the commuting traffic jam,” says 
Ira E. Dowd, president of American Hydro- 
Toll Lines. Mr. Dowd has operated ferry 
services using conventional craft between Los 
Angeles and Catalina Island. 

LEAVES LITTLE WAKE 


The hydrofoil is uniquely suited for com- 
muting. In operation—or flying, as hydro- 
foil men call it when the hull has risen out 
of water—the craft leaves little wake. Thus 
it can operate in rivers and harbors where 
large or fast boats of conventional design 
would leave a destructive wake. 

Hydrofoils also can achieve substantial fuel 
and operating economies over other boats, 
chiefiy because it takes less power to propel 
them since friction between moving boat and 
water is at a minimum. 

Greater speed is another advantage The 
Albatross can cruise at about 30 miles an 
hour and reach speeds of 40. Later boats 
will be able to do even better. The vessel 
being built by Marine Systems for North 
American Hydrofoil is rated at a top speed 
of 50 miles an hour. Grumman has ex- 
ceeded 70 with its Denison, a 90-ton vessel 
sponsored by the Maritime Administration 
and now in use by the Navy. In addition 
to an antisubmarine hydrofoil it built for 
the Navy, Boeing is testing and constructing 
several other hydrofoils, including an ex- 
perimental craft that can reach 100 miles 
an hour. 
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Mr. Dowd acknowledges that American 
Hydrofoil expects to run into snags with 
its commuter boats. Ice, for instance, might 
interfere with service during the winter, 
but he believes that in average winters serv- 
lee would not be interrupted for too long. 

Another problem may be price. American 
Hydrofoil's five vessels, being built by Wil- 
Son Shipyard of Wilmington, Del., a sub- 
Sldiary of City Investing Co., will cost 875,000 
each. Mr. Dowd has not announced which 
Communities he intends to serve but he has 
Investigated prospects for operating between 
Such points as New Rochelle, N.Y., Port 
Washington and Great Neck on Long Island, 
and Manhattan piers at 63d Street, 23d 
Street, and the Battery. Mr. Dowd estimates 
the round-trip commuter fare between Port 
Washington and Manhattan, a distance of 
about 20 miles, would be $4. This is con- 
Siderably more than the round-trip train 
fare of about $1.50 for commuters, but Mr. 
Dowd believes it is cheaper than by car, if 

e and tunnel tolls, wear and tear, gaso- 
and parking fees in Manhattan are 
Considered. 

Hydrofoll commuting may soon get an im- 

portant ally—the State of New York. Gov. 

eller some months ago ordered a study 
Of the practicality of linking communities 
on opposite sides of Long Island Sound by 
hydrofoil ferries. The report on this study, 
Conducted by the engineering firm of Cover- 
dale & Colpitts, is about ready, though it has 
Not been made public yet. 

The use of hydrofoil craft probably will be 
Somewhat limited in the immediate future. 
William Carl, who heads hydrofoil opera- 
tions for Grumman, believes that much 

in rough waters under varying con- 

ditions will be necessary before high-speed 

sea-going hydrofoils are perfected. But for 

the relatively smooth waters of Long Island 

Sound and the rivers and harbors around 

An York, present hydrofoil: designs are ade- 
te. 


A ride in the Albatross discloses some of 
the impressions in store for pioneer hydro- 
foil commuters. On the trip between 79th 
Street and the Battery, the helmsman 
Slowed the vessel occasionally when large 
Wells from passing boats were encountered. 

re was some lateral motion as the mov- 
ing hydrofoil was hit by the swells, but it 
Was less noticeable than in pleasure power 
boats of conventional design. When the 
Albatross is moving slowly and its hull is in 
the water, the foils, jutting outward, give 
the boat unusual stability. 

The seats are comfortable, similar to those 
on a bus. The noise level in the cabin is 
Somewhat lower than that in a helicopter, 
but still much greater than that on a train 
Or bus. Mr. Dowd says ships now being 
built will have more soundproofing than the 
Albatross. 


John C. “Red” Morgan—Medal of Honor 
Recipient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
recipients of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor are to be honored tonight at a 
White House reception. As a new ex- 
Dression of the Nation’s gratitude to 
them comes from the highest level of our 
Government, let us all pause a moment 
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to recall their contribution. In the re- 
lentless press of prosecuting the hot- 
and-cold battle against Communist 
tyranny, we must never forget these 
heroes and their millions of unsung 
comrades whose sacrifices helped to 
vanquish past enemies of our freedom. 

One of these men to be honored at 
the White House tonight grew to man- 
hood in the principal city of the dis- 
trict I represent, Amarillo, Tex. He is 
John C. “Red” Morgan, now of Littleton, 
Colo., whose mother, Mrs. S. A. L. 
Morgan, and sister, Mrs. David Rasco, 
still live in Amarillo. Colonel Morgan 
is well remembered; to a younger gen- 
eration in the Texas Panhandle, he sym- 
bolizes the heroic heights to which 
Americans can rise when the Nation is 
endangered. 

On July 28, 1943, Flight Officer Morgan 
was the copilot of a B-17 bomber heavily 
damaged by an attack of enemy fighters 
while enroute to a target in Germany. 
The pilot was fatally wounded. Most 
other members of the crew were either 
wounded or rendered unconscious by 
lack of oxygen. With one hand, Red“ 
Morgan held the deliriously wounded 
pilot away from the controls while, with 
the other hand, he guided the damaged 
plane through a tortuous 2-hour flight 
to the successful completion of its mis- 
sion and return to its base in England. 
“For conspicuous gallentry and intre- 
pidity above and beyond the call of 
duty,” “Red” Morgan was awarded the 
Medal of Honor. Less than a year later, 
his plane was shot down on a raid over 
Berlin and he was held prisoner to the 
end of the war. Today, Colonel Morgan 
is a legend in the Texas Panhandle—and 
I am most proud that he and other men 
of courage are being honored by our 
President tonight. 
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Boy Scouts and the World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Robert Moses, presi- 
dent of New York World's Fair, 1964-65, 
at a Boy Scout luncheon in New York 
City on April 17, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bor SCOUTS AND THE WORLD'S Fam 
(Remarks of Robert Moses, president of New 

York World's Pair, 1964-65, at the Boy 

Scout lunch-o-ree, Grand Ballroom, Wal- 

dorf-Astoria, Wednesday, April 17, 1963) 

We recently sent a message to the New 
York Mirror Annual Youth Forum. Some of 
what we said about the fair applies also to. 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

The fair is dedicated to man's achieve- 


ments on a shrinking globe in an expanding 
universe, his inventions, discoveries, arts, 


ship. 
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skills, and aspirations. We aim at an Olym- 
pics of progress open to all on equal terms 
at which friendships will be formed and 
peace promoted through mutual under- 
standing. 


You may say that these are mere words, 
clichés, exercises in semantics, gestures, 
slogans, echoing the obvious. Every college 
shield prays for truth and light, and youth 
is constantly being told to burn with a cold 
and gemlike flame. Nevertheless, we must 
have purposes and they must be clothed in 
words, however, inadequate. It is only the 
implementation that counts. 

What then are we doing to translate words 
into deeds; to build above the deep intent, to 
strike the blow? Let me tell you briefly: 
Our New York World's Fair will be a genuine 
international exposition, bringing to the very 
heart of New York City not only the finest 
products of our domestic arts and indus- 
tries, but those of other nations which are 
designing and building pavilions where they 
will present the image they wish to impress 
upon a shrinking globe. We promise an 
Olympic atmosphere. We offer honest com- 
petition in the best traditions of sportsman- 
Here you will find more friendliness 
than protocol and more track suits than 
striped trousers. 

Why should we of my generation appeal 
to you? It is because, as the Great Apostle 
said, you are strong. We may become wise, 
durable and stubborn, but strength is only 
for the young. It is one of the curses of my 
contemporaries never to have examined thor- 
oughly the alternatives of war, of which 
healthy competition involving all the world’s 
talents is an Olympic competition of indus- 
try, science, and arts is surely the most 
promising. 

It is most fitting that the Boy Scouts of 
America should have a post of prominence in 
the World's Fair representing the youth of 
the Nation. As in the New York World's Fair 
of 1939 and 1940, the Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca will operate a Scout Service Corps of boys 
and leaders. This will be a valuable train- 
ing experience for more than 2,000 topflight 
young men from every part of the United 
States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

In the New York World's Fair 1964-65, 
the Boy Scouts of America will be unofficial 
ambassadors for the youth of the world, 
greeting international visitors, and becom- 
ing a part of the various ceremonies welcom- 
ing young and old alike, arriving from the 
hinterlands and abroad to see the wonders of 
our great city and the fair. 

We have made available for the use of the 
Boy Scouts of America under the leadership 
-of Charles B. McCabe, chairman of Scouting’s 
World’s Fair Committee, a half-acre tract of 
exhibit space for the purpose of presenting 
their program to the fair’s millions. Special 
Scout days for region 2, New York ahd New 
Jersey, have been set for June 13, 1964 and 
June 12, 1965. 

July 13 through July 16, 1964 and July 24 
through July 26, 1964, have been declared 
to be Jamboree Boy Scout Week by the fair. 
This is the period immediately in advance 
of and following the great national jam- 
boree gatherings of 50,000 boys at Valley 
Forge. Your Scout officials expect that a 
high proportion of those coming for the 
jamboree will include a visit to the fair and 
New York City. 

We have statistics on the Seattle Fair— 
not only the number of visitors by hours 
and days, but all sorts of interesting stuff 
as to their origin, by what means they came, 
what exhibits they patronized, individually 
and in families and groups, how much and 
where they ate, and so forth, all of which we 
shall translate into the terminology of 
Flushing Meadow, N. T., 1964-65. We have 
a similar report on the New York Fair of 
1939-40, Brussels tells us less because 
European conditions are so different. 
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We expect more than 70 million visitors in 
2 seasons and they must be attracted, ac- 
commodated in town and nearby, moved in 
and out, parked, circulated, magnetized, 

ted, and classified in a dozen ways. 
But in the end the exhibits, shows, conces- 
sions, foreign, domestic, industrial, enter- 
tainment, cultural, and welcome we give, the 
atmosphere of friendship we create, the 
reputation, gossip and mystery we establish 
in the public mind through every medium of 
communication, are the things that count. 
Meanwhile the working days left for con- 
struction and installation become fewer and 
the opening days looms up more and more 
menacingly. 

We already have enough exhibits to justify 
circus superlatives. A few foreign nations, 
States, and industries whose absence will be 
conspicuous will not affect the total attend- 
ance or financial success of the fair. Per- 
haps these initial absentees will be asking 
for space for the second season, but by then 
the vacant sites will have been sown to grass 
and planted with shrubs and trees as green- 
ery, shade, and rest for tired eyes and sagging 
arches, and pleasant spots for relaxation. 
We now need landscaping more than addi- 
tional pavilions. 

We had a World's Fair at Flushing Meadow 
in 1939-40, and at the end the beginning 
of a great park, That park will be completed 
after 1965 and will remain as a living me- 
mento of the exposition. And so the 1964-65 
fair will not, to paraphrase The Tempest,” 
fade like a insubstantial pageant, leaving 
not a rack behind it, but will rise again with 
trees, shrubs, and water courses and a few 

ent buildings to serve a growing com- 
munity. Visitors to the fair will contribute 
more than their presence and dollars, and 
receive more than education and amusement. 
will have the satisfatcion of promoting 
world friendship and peace. 


Praise for Junior Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Weekly and Jantos Airways are 
joint sponsors of a contest among the 
newspaper boys of the Hearst newspapers 
throughout the country, known as the 
Junior Diplomat’s contest for newspaper 
boys from 12 to 17% years old to be 
given a good will and educational trip 
to Australia. 

The boys selected will act as Junior 
Diplomats from our country to Austra- 
lia. . 

The winners of the various Hearst pa- 
pers throughout the country will assem- 
ble in and depart from New York City 
on July 1, 1963, leaving for Australia, 
stopping at Hawaii, in Nandi in the Fiji 
Islands, and arriving at Sydney, Austra- 
lia on July 3, 1963, remaining in Australia 
until July 10 and returning to the United 
States and arriving in New York City on 
July 11, 1963. 

In Boston the contest will be conducted 
by the Boston Record American and Ad- 
vertiser, the Hearst newspapers in Boston 
with two of the Hearst newspaper boys 
from Greater Boston being selected to 
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join with the others selected by other 
rg i newspapers throughout the coun- 


The sponsors of this project are to be 
congratulated. This project is a con- 
structive one. 

The interest in this project is great 
and the competition among the eligible 
newsboys keen and active. The com- 
mittee in various cities making the selec- 
tion of the winners are outstanding cit- 
izens and educators. 

For example, in Boston, the committee 
is Rev. Father Albert W. Law, superinten- 
dent of the archdiocese of Boston paro- 
chial school system; Dr. Dennis C. Haley, 
president of Suffolk University, and Dr. 
Frederick J. Gillis, superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 

The boys selected will in sense be jun- 
ior diplomats, ambassadors of good will, 
and will make a most favorable impres- 
sion upon the people of Australia. 

In my remarks, I include an article 
written by Tommy Shulman, appearing 
in the Boston Sunday Advertiser of April 
21, 1963, which includes a recorded state- 
ment made by me, and also a commen- 
datory resolution adopted by the Boston 
School Committee. 

This fine action on the part of the 
Hearst organization might prompt other 
newspapers and organizations to con- 
clude a similar project or competition 
for trips by American boys to other 
countries. 

The material follows: 

[From the Boston Sunday Advertiser, 
Apr. 21, 1963] 
MCCORMACK PRAISES JUNIOR DIPLOMATS 
(By Tommy Shulman) 

Jonn W. McCormack, Speaker of House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C., has 
sent his congratulations to the Record 
American and Sunday Advertiser and Qantas 
Airlines on the up-and-coming Junior Dip- 
lomats trip to Australia. 

In a recorded message, featured on the 
“Newspaperboys’ Radio Show,” Sunday 
morning, at 9:30, over radio station WEZE, 
McCormack said: 

“It is a great pleasure for me to extend 
congratulations to the Hearst newspapers, 
the Boston Record American, and Sunday 
Advertiser and the Qantas Airlines for offer- 
ing a program which will give boys 12 to 17% 
years of age an opportunity to enjoy all- 
expense-paid Qantas V-Jet holiday trips to 
Australia in July. 

“The Junior Diplomat trip and the entire 
program are the most wholesome, educa- 
tional, and stimulating of youth activities. 

“I am quite familiar with the Record 
American and Sunday Advertiser newspaper- 
boys Sunday morning radio show over WEZE, 
for I have appeared as a guest on several 
occasions and have enjoyed the talent of the 
young salesmen. It was also my privilege to 
call to the attention of Congress this youth 
building project and I am happy to say that 
my comments were written into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I understand that the 
radio show is now observing its 25th year of 
broadcasting and I extend my heartiest best 
wishes for many more years of radio broad- 


“The world today is looking toward youth 
for ultimate leadership and the Junior Diplo- 
mats of today will be the senior statesmen of 
tomorrow. 

“I congratulate the Hearst newspapers, the 

American and Sunday Advertiser for 
wonderful project, which will mean so 
much in creating good will, not only between 
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the people of America but the youth of | 
America and the people and particularly thé 
youth of Australia.” i 
Newspaperboys David Humphrey, Josep? 
Saporito, Richard Murphy, Robert Baratt# 
and John Jones had their Junior Diplomats 
contest brochures autographed by Mc- 
Cormack and then presented their guest | 
with an honorary membership card in the 
Newspaperboys Club. { 
[From the Boston Record American, Apr. 16 | 
1963] £ \ 
RESOLUTION t 
Whereas the security of our country de- | 
pends, in great measure, upon maintaining 
cordial relations with friendly , nations 
throughout the world; and 
Whereas the Hearst Corp. and the Qantas 
Airways have seen fit to promote the spirit | 
of good will between our country and the | 
Commonwealth of Australia: Therefore, be It 
Resolved, That the Boston School Com- 
mittee commends the Boston Record Amer” | 
ican, the Sunday Advertiser, the America? | 
Weekly, and Qantas Airways for their joint 
sponsorship of a contest among the news 
paper boys of the Hearst newspapers which 
will allow two boys to be junior ambassador? 
of good will on a 2-week trip to the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. This undertaking | 
will be of great educational value to thé 
winners of the contest and, through the ex“ 
change of ideas, will help to continue thé 
already happy relationship we enjoy wit? 
that great nation down under; and be lt 
further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be inscribed on the permanent records of thé 
Boston School Committee and that a copy 
be sent to the Hearst Corp. and the Qantas 
Airways. 


National Merit Scholarships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 1 
am privileged to have 13 students from 
high schools in my district who were 
awarded national merit scholarships last 
week. So many awards from a com- 
paratively small area in relation to the 
entire country is, I think, indicative of 
the high quality academic training 
young people are being given in the 
schools of suburban Minneapolis. 

The names and schools of the qualify- 
ing students are listed in the following 
editorial from the April 28 Sunday Sub- 
urban Life: 

CONGRATULATIONS 

Kids in the suburbs seem to get brighter 
every year. This year, for example, 15 
suburban high school seniors earned nation- 
al merit scholarships in competition with 
youngsters around the country. 

A few came from private or parochial 
schools, but most were the products of Lake 
conference schools—Edina, Minnetonka, Rob- 
binsdale, St. Louis Park, Bloomington, Way- 
zata—where the level of excellence in teach- 
ing and administration reaches a statewide 


Congratulations to these smart students 
and the schools which spawned them: 

Karen Anderson, Bloomington High 
School. 
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Margaret Thompson, Edina-Morningside 
School. 
Kathleen Burke, Robbinsdale High School. 
John Formo, Edina-Morningside High 
l. 
James Foster, of Robbinsdale High School. 
Michael Jacobson, of Robbinsdale High 
ool. 
Robert Lowry, of Blake School, Hopkins. 
Robert Hanson of Robbinsdale High 
School. 
John Ladd of Benilde High School. 
Sheldon Shaeffer of St. Louis Park High 
ool, 
Richard Black of Minnetonka High School. 
Stuart Mitchell, of Wayzata High School. 
Gary Sundem, of Wayzata High School. 


* 


Government Subcontractor Gouges $2.6 
Million in Excessive Profits on Alaskan 
Communications Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, time after 
time, the Comptroller General has re- 
to the Congress on situations 
Wherein a combination of fraud, illegali- 
ty, irresponsibility, and negligence in the 
administration of Government contracts, 
has resulted in the loss of millions of 
tax dollars. 

I would like to call the attention of the 

bers of this House, to another glar- 

example of the appalling maladmin- 

tion, inefficiency and collusion that 
exists in this field. 

In his report to the Congress on April 
24, the Comptroller General disclosed 
that the Morris-Knudsen Co., of Boise, 

made more than $2.6 million in 
excess profits on a Department of the Air 
Force subcontract. 

In November of 1955, the Air Force 
awarded a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tract to Western Electric Co. for the con- 
struction of a communications system in 
Alaska known as the White Alice system. 

Western Electric awarded a cost-plus- 
&-fixed-fee subcontract to Morris-Knud- 
sen for the construction of the neces- 
Sary communication stations. After one 
Contract revision, the estimated cost to 
Morris-Knudsen was placed at $48,244,- 
351, with a fixed fee of $1,224,974. 

Western Electric advised the General 

unting Office that its selection of 
Morris-Knudsen as the subcontractor 
Was based largely on the fact that Mor- 
ris-Knudsen was the only construction 
Company in Alaska with sufficient equip- 
Ment to accomplish such large-scale con- 
Struction. 

Morris-Knudsen represented to West- 
ern Electric that the fixed rental rates 
Proposed for the equipment it would 
furnish and operate to construct the 
White Alice stations under this subcon- 
tract would provide only sufficient rev- 
enues to balance Morris-Knudsen’s 
equipment ownership expenses. 

The Comptroller General charges, 
however, that at the time the contract 
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was negotiated, Morris-Knudsen should 
have known that its rental rates were 
providing, and would continue to pro- 
vide, revenues far in excess of related 
ownership expenses. 

When, by subsequent amendments to 
the subcontract, equipment usage was 
extended far beyond the time period 
covered by the rental rates for full re- 
covery of ownership Western 
Electric again failed to negotiate a re- 
duction in rental rates. 

It should have been readily apparent 
to Western Electric that the continued 
application of established rental rates 
for such an increase in equipment usage 
would provide for more revenue than 
Morris-Knudsen needed to balance its 
ownership expenses. 

The GAO found no evidence whatever 
that Western Electric requested any ad- 
justment in rental rates even though it 
had the contractual right to do so. West- 
ern Electric failed, therefore, to properly 
discharge its responsibilities as a prime 
contractor to the Government. 

The use of rental rates that were ex- 
cessive at the time they were established 
and the failure to adjust those rates 
when the subcontractor was amended 
has resulted in excess costs to the Gov- 
ernment in the form of equipment rental 
profits to Morris-Knudsen, of at least 
$2.6 million. 

Mr. Speaker, this unjust profit is more 
than twice the fixed fee Morris-Knudsen 
agreed to accept as complete compensa- 
tion for its work and services. 

Morris-Knudsen falsely represented to 
Western Electric and the Air Force that 
the equipment rental rates were only 
sufficient to cover their expenses. Mor- 
ris-Knudsen’s own records disclosed that 
the application of the rental policies and 
rental rates negotiated for the While 
Alice project had resulted in excessive 
profits to Morris-Knudsen. 

The GAO revealed that the Air Force 
has instructed Western Electric to seek 
recovery of these excess profits from 
Morris-Knudsen. 

In his report, the Comptroller General 
stated that— 

It is unreasonable and unjust for Morris- 
Knudsen to retain, at the expense of the 
Government, an excess of rental revenues 
over ownership expenses far beyond the in- 
tent of the parties. 


The Comptroller General further cited 
Western Electric for its failure to appro- 
priately protect the Government's in- 
terests when— 

First. Western Electric did not avail 
itself of its contractual right to negotiate 
an equitable adjustment of the rental 
rates at the time the subcontract was 
amended; and 

Second. Western Electric recommend- 
ed a settlement of all rental claims 
against Morris-Knudsen in an amount 
far below the excess rental revenue 
Morris-Knudsen had realized under this 
subcontract. A 

Mr. Speaker, it is evident that collu- 
sion, connivance, and civil and criminal 
conspiracy fiourishes in large segments 
of our governmental contract awards. 

Incompetence, maladministration, 
malfeasance, and misfeasance of office 
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exists in too many of our Federal pro- 
curement contracts. 

I trust that the Air Force will make 
every effort not only to recover the ex- 
cess profits which have inured to Morris- 
Knudsen, but also take adequate 
measures to discipline those U.S. officials 
and employees who are responsible for 
this substantial loss to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 


A Toast to Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


* OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Thomas R. Reid of the 
Ford Motor Co., during the Michigan 
congressional dinner in Washington on 
April 30, 1963. It is an interesting sum- 
mary about our great State and I hope 
other Members of the House will find an 
opportunity to read it. 

The speech follows: 

A Toast TO MICHIGAN 

All of us here tonight have in common 

only this: We are citizens of the same great 


a 


wonderland contains over 11,000 inland lakes 
and 19 million acres of forests, including 
6 million in State and national forests. With 
almost 3,300 miles, our shoreline is as long 
as the Nation's Atlantic coast and longer 
than its Pacific coast. The combined length 
of our rivers and streams would reach al- 
most one and a half times around the Equa- 
tor. In all of this vastness are scenes of 
breathtaking beauty—the Lake of the Clouds 
in the Porcupine Mountains, the Tahqua- 
menon (Tah-quah-men-on) Falls on the 
river which Longfellow immortalized as the 
Golden Stream in his song of Hiawatha, the 
pictured rocks near Munising, the 5-mile- 
long Mackinac Bridge, soaring 46 stories high 
above the water to unite the peninsulas. 

We must include in our toast one of the 
most magnificent transportation systems of 
any State. Blessed with unequalled water 
transportation routes, we have 19 Great 
Lakes ports handling a million or more tons 
of shipping each year. The Detroit River is 
the busiest waterway in the world, and the 
Soo Locks rank next, carrying more tonnage 
than the Panama, Suez, and Kiev Canals 
combined. ‘ 

By pushing forward our network of di- 
vided, limited access highways, more than 
a thousand miles of them, we are making 
our State ever safer and more accessible for 
the motorist. 

Let us toast our State also as a playground. 
Its 18,000 miles of trout streams account for 
the issuance of more than 900,000 fishing 
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licenses per year. The deer herd of some 
600,000 animals accounts in part for the more 
than a million hunting licenses issued an- 
nually. We have more winter sports centers 
than any other State. One of our tourist 
attractions, Greenfield Village, draws more 
than a million visitors annually. 

Let us include in our toast our natural 

largest commercial deposit of 
native copper in the world, mined first by 
some unknown people 3,800 years ago. We 
have the world’s largest underground iron 
mine, the world’s greatest limestone quarry, 
and salt deposits estimated over 70 trillion 
tons. Our farmers gross $770 million a year, 
making agriculture our second largest indus- 
try. With all this, we still have business, in- 
dustry, and labor to include in our toast, for 
our State symbolizes to the world the 
magic, the power of mass production. I 
know of no other pool of labor skills and 
management know-how to match that avail- 
able in Michigan, We headquarter one of 
the largest and finest labor unions of the free 
world—the United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 

Nor is all this mostly a matter of automo- 
bile production, though our State has over 
38 t of the Nation’s employees in this 
industry. We rank first, to mention only 
some of our products, in cereal preparation, 
public building furniture, paper coating and 
glazings, non-ferrous castings, gray iron 
foundry products, jigs, tools, dies, patterns, 
and many more. 

The State we toast is an unmatched combi- 
nation of industrial . Bot ws 

, and diversified ure. 
ers to even more than this. Our State 
is a leader in science, education, and re- 
- search. We stand first in per capita support 
of higher education. Our 74 institutions of 
higher education include the world’s largest 
Catholic university and 23 denominational 
colleges. Our spiritual traditions stretch 
back to the establishment of St. Anne's by 
Antoine Cadillac in 1701, the second oldest 
continuously maintained parish in the 
United States. 

Let us toast also the Michigan of culture 
and the arts. We offer the Nation one of its 
most beautiful and well-equipped legitimate 
theaters—the new Fisher, Distinguished re- 
pertory theater has long had a place in the 
Wolverine State. We welcome annually the 

the great ballet com- 
panies of the world, and the greatest musi- 


Camp in the Virgin 
Our museums include the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, the only such institute in any of the 
world’s large cities owned by the people. 

We toast the Michigan of the past, first 
visited by Etienne Brule 2 years before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, and first 
settled at Sault Sainte Marie in 1668. The 
French, Spanish, English, and American flags 
have flown above our soll. Admitted as a 
state only in 1837, we mustered more than 
90,000 men, from a population of less than 
750,000, for the war that was raging outside 
this city 100 years ago today. And 100 years 
ago this year, Henry Ford was born in a farm- 
house near what is now Dearborn. 

The outlines of something of the on-rush- 
ing future are clear enough that we can in- 
clude in our toast the Michigan of the fu- 
ture— 


The Michigan which has two atomic power 

lants; 
£ The Michigan which hopefully, will host 
the 1968 Olympic Games; 
. The Michigan which may host the 1964 
National Conventions of the Republican and 
Democratic parties; 

The Michigan of the new Soo International 
Bridge soon to be dedicated; and 

The Michigan we know will ring with the 
haramering out of still newer projects and 
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programs, the shape of which we can’t con- 
ceive today. 

But when you drink to our State, I ask you 
to drink to what she means to you. I have 
not touched on the essence of her meaning 
to me. Of all her glories, what strikes me 
as her greatest pride is the quality of her 
men and women. Not just the great names 
of the past, but the citizens of today busying 
themselves in countless constructive under- 
takings with what I can only call Michigan 
zest and enthusiasm. I will drink to their 
dedication and their wonderful quality of 
fervor in purposeful endeavor of every kind. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I give you Michigan. 


Key to Livelier GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 26, the New York Herald Tribune 
published in its columns a letter from 
Mr. Lindsay, of New York, which I be- 
lieve is of interest to Members of the 
Congress on both sides of the aisle. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the letter in the RECORD: 

THE Key To A LIVELIER GOP 
To the HERALD TRIBUNE: 

In Washington the Republican Party is 
united, if not comforted, by the con- 
stant reminder that it is a minority and 
out, In the States and communities across 
the Nation there gathers, with increasing 
momentum, a sense of unity based partly 
on dissatisfaction with the ins, and partly 
on a positive wish to govern and to dem- 
onstrate capacity to govern. There is con- 
cern over the administration’s barrenness 
of ideas and thinness of production, and un- 
easiness over organized arrogance in high 
places. There is also the stirring of hope for 
real leadership in the Grand Old Party. 

The future of the Republican Party de- 
pends on whether it really wishes to be the 
majority instead of the minority and demon- 
strates why. Government means programs, 
because government, like all affairs of men 
and nations, constantly is in change. What 
kind of government will the Republican 
Party offer? This depends upon its willing- 
ness to draw from its roots and learn from 


The Republican Party was born in a log 
cabin in a simple and lovely American town. 
It was nourished and grew strong in the 
ruggedness of green, uncut country. It came 
to the crowded cities and awakened and in- 
spired the new millions. These millions 
found in Abraham Lincoln the pride of per- 
sonal identity and the inspiration of the 
offer of selfless service. To Lincoln the peo- 
ple were the only proper repositories of 
power, and the people sensed this in him. 
To many, this was their definition of free- 
dom. They understood that Lincoln would 
give leadership, and he did—unshakable, 
powerful leadership—but they felt in him 
also a pervading sense that power cannot be 
taken by any political leader to be used as a 
sledgehammer in order to achieve a result. 

The Republican Party must take on the 
special task of defining the role of the indi- 
vidual in the midst of the part-garrison, 
part-welfare state. It must establish guide- 
posts for unfettered individual betterment, 
and open avenues for the pursuit of indi- 
vidual excellence. 
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The liberties we must protect include the 
right to speak freely and to be critical, to 
associate with anyone or any group, to 
travel, to take up unpopular causes, to 
unafraid of “the possible tyranny of the ma- 
jority” and to avoid the frustration and pet- 
tiness of weighty bureaucracy. 

The Republican Party must demonstrate 
that a concentration of central power 
through a government-dominated industrial- 
military complex is just as limiting to steady 
economic growth and to individual freedoms 
as are all other undue power concentrations. 
It must argue that the proper role of Govern- 
ment is to create the framework arou 
which free, nongovernment economic, 507 
cial, and cultural institutions may flourish. 

The Republican Party must understand 
also that safeguarding of individual worth 
includes the creation or maintaining 
basic conditions of living that will not per- 
mit any person, who cannot help himself, to 
live below a minimum standard of decency 
in a civilized nation. And, finally, Repub- 
licans must attune themselves to world af- 
fairs with a far greater awareness 
maturity than any party or President has 
done or is doing. 

The Democratic Party is often demon- 
strated to be collections of factions and war- 
ring groups. It is a strange coalition of op- 
posites. It happily at one and the samé 
time embraces anticivil rights interests in 
some areas and antiindividual big city ma- 
chine interests in other areas. In both cases 
the dignity and worth of the individual long 
since ceased to have any real meaning. For 
the most part, the Democratic Party is the 
very opposite of Lincolnian philosophy. Lin- 
coln foreswore both power for its own sake 
and motion for its own sake. When he 
Presidential power aggressively and blunt- 
ly he publicly acknowledged regret at hav” 
ing to do so. 

The Republican Party should find com- 
mon cause in its roots. It should reject the 
antiindividual, antilibertarian forces that 
stem from every organized power group, 
whether that power group be the Central 
Government, the industrial-military com- 
plex, the big city machine or the local con- 
stabulary. . 

The Republican Party should adjust the 
framework of the Government, Central 
local, according to individual needs and 
strict priorities of importance within thé 
bounds of power and money which the peo 
ple are willing to give to Government. 

JoHN V. LINDSAY. 


Arthur Greenwood 


SPEECH 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr, Speaker, I want 
to add a few words of tribute to this dis- 
tinguished Indianian—Arthur Green- 
wood—who so ably served in the House 
of Representatives. 

I did not serve in the House with 
Arthur Greenwood, but I came to know 
him after he moved to Florida and I de- 
veloped a great respect and affection for 
him. I had the opportunity to visit with 
him frequently when he came back t 
Washington and was such a welcomé 


guest here in the House Chamber with 
us. 


— 
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He was a great American and he never 
lost his keen interest in and affection for 
the House of Representatives, where he 
Was so well loved and respected. 

All of us will miss Arthur Greenwood, 
and I join you in extending to his fam- 
ily my sincere sympathy. 


The 75th Anniversary of the International 
Association of Machinists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
May 5, 1963, is a day of special signifi- 
Cance to nearly 1 million families 
throughout the United States and Can- 

These families will celebrate the 
15th anniversary of the Inernational As- 
Sociation of Machinists, one of the 
Continent’s largest and most active trade 
Unions. 

We in the State of Georgia take special 
Pride in the growth and the success 
Of the International Association of 

ts. It was in our State, in the 
City of Atlanta, that the IAM was 
founded 75 years ago. 

To commemorate the birth of this 
Breat organization, the Honorable Ivan 
Allen Jr., mayor of Atlanta, has issued 
the following proclamation: 

Whereas the International Association of 

inists was founded in Atlanta, Ga., on 

May 5, 1888; and 
Whereas the International Association of 
has always been guided by prin- 
Ciples of honesty and integrity exemplified 
its founder and first president, Tom Tal- 
whose monument stands in Atlanta's 

t Park; and 

Whereas the IAM began on the railroads 

the city of Atlanta itself, and has grown 

& membership of nearly 1 million in the 
United States and Canada; and 

Whereas the membership of the IAM in- 
Sludes thousands upon thousands of the 
Most skilled employees in vital and essential 
industries, who are esteemed citizens who 
Contribute much to Atlanta's economy and 
Progress: Now, therefore, it is hereby 

Proclaimed, That as mayor of the city in 
Which the International Association of Ma- 
chinists was born and in fitting tribute and 
commemoration of the role its members have 
Played in the progress and security of all 
America, that Sunday, May 5, 1963, marking 
the IAM's 75th anniversary, be and is hereby 
Proclaimed Machinists Day in Atlanta. 


The Honorable Carl E. Sanders, Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, also has proclaimed 
5, 1963, as Machinists Day 
throughout Georgia. Other governors 
mayors throughout the United 
States have issued similar proclamations 
to honor the IAM. 

The IAM was started at a meeting of 
19 machinists, They gathered in a loco- 
Motive pit on what is now the property 
of the Southern Railroad in Atlanta. 
The date was May 5, 1888. 

Despite its modest beginning, the IAM 
Survived and grew to become one of the 
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Nation’s outstanding labor organiza- 
tions, with nearly 2,000 locals operating 
in all 50 States and in the 10 Provinces 
of Canada. 

The IAM now has a volunteer officer 
corps of more than 20,000 and full-time 
staffers of 840. It has regional offices 
in Seattle, Chicago, Cleveland, New 
York, Ottawa, Canada, and Atlanta. It 
owns its own 10-story headquarters 
building in Washington, D.C. 

Sunday night, in Washington, Presi- 
dent Kennedy will head a list of nota- 
bles at the union’s birthday party. It is 
safe to say that those 19 machinists who 
gathered in 1888 would be proud to know 
what has happened to their union. 

I congratulate the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and its members 
everywhere. In the years ahead, I know 
the members of this organization will 
continue to work for a stronger and bet- 
ter America. 


Ten Years of Red Conquests 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since World War II, international com- 
munism has marched steadily onward, 
always encroaching on more and more 
territory which formerly belonged to the 
free world nations, Their policy is a 
simple one, but one which we in the free 
world cannot seem to understand: what 
is theirs is theirs, and what is ours they 
either seize forcibly or negotiate away 
from us. They move as fast as possible, 
as slow as necessary. Timei no factor 
so long as they’re always moving for- 
ward, even if at a snail’s pace. The 
Communists, as in Cuba last fall, are 
willing to take one step backward only 
to later take two steps forward. 

Mr. David Lawrence has been viewing 
and commenting on history as it hap- 
pens since 1910, when he first came to 
Washington with the Associated Press. 
He very pointedly asks, in the following 
Washington Star column of April 30, just 
how long it will take at this rate before 
the Communist world wears out our will 
to resist: 

Ten Years or Rep CONQUESTS—ADVANCES 
CALLED PART OF WoRLD-CONTROL PLAN THAT 
Micur Take 50 YEARS : 

(By David Lawrence) 

Ten years is just a moment In history—at 

least it looks that way to the Soviet Govern- 
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important countries in Central and South 
America. 

Meanwhile, the West is disunited. Its 
quaking officials cry out, “Who wants a big 
war?” So they continue to “negotiate” for 
the peace that never comes. 

It was in the year 1953, after the Korean 
armistice had been signed in July, that the 
then Secretary of State, John Foster Dul- 
les, said in a public speech to the American 
Legion convention: 

“A single Chinese Communist aggressive 
front extends from Korea on the north to 
Indochina in the south. * * In Indo- 
china a desperate struggle is in its eighth 
year. The outcome affects our own vital 
interests in the Western Pacific, and we are 
already contributing largely in material 
and money to the combined efforts of the 
French and of Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. * es 

“Communist China has been and now is 
training, equipping and supplying the Com- 
munist forces in Indochina.“ 

On December 29, 1953, this writer pointed 
out that the aggression had come in Indo- 
china, which had been cut in two by a drive 
of the Communists, begun on Christmas 
Day. 

By the spring of 1954, the Western powers 
had agreed to a conference at Geneva to dis- 
cuss the unification of Korea as well as the 
Indochina problem. This correspondent 
went to Geneva to cover that conference. 

“Peace,” said Secretary of State Dulles 
at the opening of the conference on April 
28, “is always easy to achieve—by surrender. 
Unity is also easy to achieve—by surrender, 
The hard task, the task that confronts us, 
is to combine peace and unity with freedom." 

It became obvious that France was not 
willing to internationalize the war over Indo- 
china. The United States was naturally 
reluctant to do the job by itself. This cor- 
respondent wrote in July 1954: 

“So now, with Red China in the process 
of virtually annexing North Korea in de- 
fiance of the U.N. resolution declaring her 
an and with a virtual annexation 
of the rich areas of Indochina, the Com- 
munist coalition is advancing to its biggest 
triumph. * * * It is an hour of great tragedy 
for the free world.” 

In that same year, on September 10, this 
correspondent wrote: 

“Predictions were widely published in the 
press by realistic observers that, after the 
armistice (Korea) was signed, the military 
energies of the Communists would be turned 
toward Indo-China. Solemn warnings were 
issued by the U.S. Government that this must 
not be permitted to go unchallenged if it 
happened. 

“But the Communists disregarded all 
warnings and stepped up the war in Indo- 
China. The French and British Govern- 
ments favored appeasement and left America 
isolated. When the Indo-China armistice 
was signed, there was another wave of satis- 
faction expressed by the pollyanna spokes- 
men of governments that at last the world 
was going to see an end of fighting. * * * 

“But the Communists haven't stopped 
fighting. They now have started another 
war—this time against Formosa, 

“Again there is a disposition throughout 
the free world to minimize it as just a few 
raids in and around a few small islands.” 

Since those days, the situation in Formosa 
has periodically quieted down. Some Ameri- 
can military forces are, however, still bogged 
down in the area and cannot leave it. Sub- 
stantial numbers of American Armed Forces 
are at the moment being concentrated in 
Southeast Asia. The Soviet game is to keep 
U.S. military strength scattered all over the 
world. The setting up of a military base 


Latin America, which in turn will require a 
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large concentration of America’s Armed 
Forces in that part of the world, too. 

The 1963 negotiations in Geneva with the 
Soviet Government are really meaningless, 
as are the talks between Averell Harriman 
and Premier Khrushchey at Moscow. The 
Soviets are not interested in seeing any 
agreements made or maintained. They keep 
on talking about agreement in principle,” 
but they do about as they please in violating 
pledges. 

The weakness of the British and French 
in handling the Indochina problem has left 
a legacy of trouble for the free world, It 
has since become the financial and military 
responsibility of the United States to take 
care of Southeast Asia, Already at least 80 
Americans have lost their lives In the fight- 
ing around Laos and South Vietnam. The 
Eisenhower administration was severely cri- 
ticized for not taking a firm stand with re- 
spect to Indochina but, without the co- 
operation of the British and French, it was 
not possible for the United States to go it 
alone. 

The truth is the people in the Western 
world have seemed to care very little about 
what happens in southeast Asia. The rela- 
tionship of this area to the Far East and to 
Red China's ascendancy has never been 
clearly appraised by the peoples of the West. 
Nor has it been realized that the continuous 
aggressions in southeast Asia—endangering 
India and Pakistan—are part of the Com- 
munist plan of world conquest which could 
go on for a half century, The Communists 
aren't in a hurry. They feel they can wear 
out the West's will to resist. 


Thank You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it was my great pleasure to pre- 
sent an American flag which had been 
flown over this Capitol Building to 
Brownie Troop 164, of Camp Springs, 
Prince Georges County, Md. It is often 
my pleasure to make presentations simi- 
lar to this, as I know it is the pleasure of 
all Members of Congress, but never dur- 
ing the 8 years which I have been privi- 
leged to serve in this body have I re- 
ceived such a graceful note of apprecia- 
tion as I did from an 8-year-old member 
of that troop on behalf of the entire 
group. The author is Sue Wade, of 6223 
Nottingham Drive, Weschester Estates, 
and her note was in the form of a poem, 
which reads as follows: 

Thank you for the American flag, 
We shall never let it oe 

My troop is so very proud, 

We'd like to tell all the crowd. 
We'll try to keep it very clean, 

So clean, no dirt or dust can be seen. 
We'll fold it right, 

If it takes all night. 


Sincerely, 


Tibok No. 164. 
Yes, we really enjoy and honor our fiag. 
Thank you again. 
I know all Members share my pride in 
this poem, for it is a sincere reflection of 
the deep reverence and respect which all 
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Americans hold for their country's flag. 

Mr, Speaker, the membership of ‘Troop 
164 includes: Becky Barbour, Lynn Bar- 
bour, Nancie Beatee, Susan Belshaw, De- 
nise DuBast, Margaret Ford, Margaret 
Foster, Janet Gahacian, Donna Hamann, 
Susan Lockwood, Grace Merrel, Patricia 
Randall, Carol Russell, Valerie Van Ness, 
Sue Wade, and Mrs. W. Barbour, leader 
of Troop 164. 


Bargaining by Industry Landis Cites 
Pligkt of Enterprise Unable To Meet 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter to the 
editor of the New York Times by the 
Honorable James M. Landis, former dean 
of the Harvard Law School and one-time 
special trial examiner for the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, author, among other 
books, of “Cases on Labor Law,” from 
New York Times of Sunday, April 28, 
1963: 


BARGAINING BY INDUSTRY—LANDIS CITES 
Prrarrr or ENTERPRISE UNABLE To MEET 
RATES 


To the EDITOR or THe New York TIMES: 

A number of recent events, including the 
newspaper strike in New York City, have 
brought to the forefront the issue of the 
social and economic place of collective bar- 
gaining. 

As a vigorous and old-time proponent of 
the concept, I have always believed that the 
distributable profits of an enterprise should 
be fairly and equitably divided between own- 
ership, management and le bor. And that, to 
effect an equitable distribution to the third 
party in this group, it was essential that 
labor should not be fragmentized but or- 
ganized, so that it could have stout brogans 
beneath the bargaining table. 

This concept of collective bargaining, al- 
though historically adequate, appears some- 
what jejune in the light of modern develop- 
ments. What has been developing in our 
society is industrywide collective bargaining. 
The ability of a particular enterprise to meet 
wage rates negotiated by the industry as a 
whole is ignored. 

For example, the recent industrywide ne- 
gotiation between the railroads and the non- 
operating brotherhoods required the New 
Haven Railroad, presently in an admittedly 
tragic receivership, to provide for a 10.28 
cents an hour increase, boosting its costs by 
some $1,900,000 annually. 

HIGH PRODUCTION COSTS 


In eastern Kentucky, where seams of coal 
are too thin to permit mechanical extraction, 
insistence upon the payment of wages ac- 
cording to the United Mine Workers’ scale, 
based on more profitable operations, has 
meant unemployment on a proportion of 
not 5 or 6 percent of the employable popula- 
tion, but in some areas close to 100 percent. 

Admittedly there is a minimum below 
which wages should not be permitted to fall, 
also that ownership (not labor) must 

the risk of temporary variations in 
both on the upside and downside, 
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But no enterprise can subsist without profits, 
and all three parties—ownership, manage- 
ment, and labor—must recognize that fact. 
Unfortunately, industrywide collective bar- 
gaining tends to ignore the naval theorem 
that the speed of a fleet is its slowest vessel. 
The wages, for example, that the employes 
of the Union Pacific might justly demand, 
if demanded from the New Haven and others 
similarly situated, could force these railroads 
out of business. 

I have no answer to this problem. I simply 
pose it as a matter for serious consideration 
for those of us who before the dark days 
preceding the New Deal fought valiantly for 
the concept of collective bargaining, 

Janus M. LANDIS. 

New Tonk, April 22, 1963. 


Law Day, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
highly appropriate that we as a nation 
should set aside one day each year for 
observance as Law Day, for the rule of 
law is the embodiment of all the ideals, 
hopes, and aspiration of freemen every- 
where. The rule of law forms the foun- 
dation of free societies, insures the right 
of individuals to live their own lives and 
pursue their own goals, and provide the 
impetus for the community of men to 
work peacefully for the solution of com- 
mon problems, 

Law Day is a reminder that as citizens 
we live under a government of laws, not 
men. It serves to reinforce our faith in 
the heritage of this Nation, and demon- 
strate the contrasts between our de- 
mocracy and communism. 

Therefore, I believe it is just and fitting 
that May 1 should be designated Law 
Day, because this is the day that the 
Communist countries throughout the 
world are displaying their military might 
and reasserting their intention to over- 
whelm the free world with force and des- 
potism. Law Day, more than any other, 
emphasizes the contrast between the two 
principal forces in the world—that striv- 
ing for a world of free and independent 
countries based on the integrity of the 
individual man, and that of communism 
striving for world domination and 
tyranny. 


Just as today the Communist countries 
are reasserting their demonic goals, we 
in this country are once again expressing 
our desire for a world ruled by law, a 
peaceful world in which reason and right 
shall prevail. 

This is the sixth year we have cele- 
brated Law Day. It was inaugurated in 
1958 by proclamation of President Eisen- 
hower and has been observed each suc- 
cessive year with the full support of the 
Chief Executive and of Congress. I am 
happy to note that observance of Law 
Day is more and more widely celebrated 
each year—an indication, I believe, of 
the growing awareness and understand- 
ing of the need for a world ruled by law. 


1968 


The objectives of Law Day are three- 
fold: first, it is designed to foster a 
deeper respect for the law by teaching 

laws serve all citizens; second, to en- 
Courage responsible citizenship by dem- 
°Mstrating that individual rights and 
freedoms involve individual obligations; 
and third, to promote national strength 
and unity by reaffirming faith in the rule 
Of law, as the foundation stone of Ameri- 
Can life and government, and as an ex- 
ample to the world of what reliance upon 
the rule of law can mean to peoples of all 
Nations. — 

In this connection, I would like to draw 

attention to the contents of the congres- 
resolution establishing May 1 as 
Law Day and to President Kennedy’s 
Comments earlier this year designating 
Law Day for 1963. The congressional 
Tesolution states that the first of May 
“set aside as a special day of celebra- 
by the American people in appre- 
Ciation of their liberties and their reaf- 
tion of their loyalty to the United 
States of America; of their rededication 
to the ideals of equality and justice un- 
der law in their relations with each other 
as well as with other nations; and for 
the cultivation of that respect for law 
that is so vital to the democratic way 
Of life,” 

And President Kennedy commented: 

The story of man’s advance from savagery 
to civilization is the story of reason and mor- 
ality displacing brutal force. While law is 
Teason systematized, it is more than reason 
Alone. A great Justice of our Supreme Court 
Said long ago, “The law is the witness and 
external deposit of our moral life. Ite his- 
tory is the history of the moral development 
ot the race.” In a time when all men are 
Properly concerned lest nations, forgetting 
law, reason and moral existence, turn to 
Mutual destruction, we have all the more 
need to work for a day when law may govern 
Nations as it does men within nations; when 
Systematized reason may bring us a con- 
fident future; when the moral development 
° the human race may assure a peaceful 
and law-abiding world. 


These comments, I believe, express the 
Teasons for Law Day as adequately as 
any could. 

I would only add further that on this 
day it is important to remember that our 

tion of living under the rule of law 

been called the greatest legacy of 
freedom in the history of civilized peo- 
dles. Our legal order has enabled our 
Country to attain its present place of 
World leadership and has given Ameri- 
Cans their unusual freedoms and oppor- 
tunities for individual achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to re- 
Vise and extend my remarks, I include in 

Record at this point editorials from 
the Evening Capital of April 30, 1963, and 
the Washington Post of May 1, 1963, 
Commenting on Law Day. 

The editorials follow: 

[Prom the Annapolis (Md.) Evening Capital, 
Apr. 30, 1963] 
Law Day, U.S.A. 

The massed military might of Russia will 
Parade in Moscow May 1 to show the world, 
and perhaps to reassure themselves, how 
invincible the workingman's paradise has 


In America May 1 has a special significance, 
o; but in a less boastful and conspicuous 
ay. 
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May 1 will be Law Day in the United States, 
sponsored by the American Bar Association 
and 1,400 State and local organizations of 
lawyers. Law Day calls attention to the con- 
trast between freedom under law in the 
United States and governmental tyranny 
under communism. 

The sponsors also hope the observance will 
foster respect for the law and increase the 
public’s understanding of the place of law 
in the American way of life, 

Law has made American freedom and prog- 
ress possible. Our Nation has been de- 
voted to it from its earliest beginnings. If 
it hadn't been, the history of the United 
States might have differed little from that 
of any of the less stable republics of the 
world, in which power is seized again and 
again by the momentarily strong. 

The promoters of Law Day serve a useful 
purpose in pointing up the significance of 
this basic premise of our way of life. 


[From the Washington Post, May 1, 1963] 
Law Day 


The Ist day of May, which used to be 
an occasion for social protest by struggling 
trade unions, is celebrated today by bar as- 
sociations throughout the United States as 
an occasion for restating the American com- 
mitment to the concept of a government of 
laws functioning within the boundaries pre- 
scribed by a written Constitution. One won- 
ders, however, if protest would not be more 
appropriate to such an occasion—and more 
genuinely American—than self-congratula- 
tion. 

“If Law Day were only an occasion for 
laudatory remarks about the Constitution,” 
Chief Judge David L. Bazelon of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals has written in a trenchant 
comment for the Daily Washington Law Re- 
porter, “its chief value would not be achieved. 
It is also an occasion for deeper inquiry into 
the way we as a society abide by the spirit 
of the Constitution.” The judge gave point 
to this prodding by reference to the con- 
trast between our formal professions and 
our actual practice and by citation of the 
long continuance of arrests for investiga- 
tion, a police practice which lawyers recog- 
nize as unconstitutional. 

This is a tribute to the best tradition of 
the law in the United States. The real pur- 
pose of law is to set men free for the realiza- 
tion of their individual potentialities. The 
law—and lawyers—must, therefore, be con- 
cecrated to the protection of individuals 
against overbearing or arbitrary governmen- 
tal action. Respect for the law means a 
recognition that it entails restraints on the 
public, on the majority—on ourselves. It 
entails recognition of the rights not alone 
of the respectable and the law abiding but 
of the most lowly and the most abhorred. 


Slow Start on Ending Bias 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times, of April 28, 
1963, entitled “Slow Start on Ending 
Bias“: 

Stow START on ENDING Bras 

President Kennedy's slowness in imple- 
menting his 5-month-old order to abolish 
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racial bias in federally aided housing is 
bound to strengthen doubts in the Negro 
community about the sincerity of those who 
advocate moderate measures to end discrimi- 
nation. On no civil rights issue did Mr. 
Kennedy speak out more forcefully in the 
1960 campaign than President Eisenhower's 
failure to sign an order against bias in 
housing. Yet he waited nearly 2 years after 
his own election before exercising the stroke 
of a Presidential pen,” about which he had 
taunted the Republicans so persistently. 
Even then his order fell short of the recom- 
mendations of the Federal Civil Rights Com- 
mission and of the antidiscrimination rules 
in force in this city and State. 

this backdrop of late and limited 
action, the administration's failure to pro- 
vide any semblance of vigorous followup 
lends substance to the complaint of Chair- 
man George H. Fowler of the New York 
State Commission for Human Rights that 
the order must have been signed in invisi- 
ble ink.” ated housing patterns are 
a common blight in North and South. It is 
time for the White House to provide effec- 
tive leadership in breaking them.down. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 
20 Members of the House who joined 
with me in that most stimulating and 
very enlightening discussion which took 
place on the subject of the captive na- 
tions—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 
1961. Russian Colonialism and the Nec- 
essity of a Special Captive Nations Com- 
mittee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or private 
body is in existence today which is 
devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
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the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 
, Pa. 
April 15, 1963. 

Hon. Howarp W. SMITE, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 

Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: It has come to my attention 
that there are at least two dozen resolutions 
before the House Rules Committee which 
have for their aim the establishment of the 
Permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions, 

It would seem to me that if we believe 
in the democratic system of government, 
and if we believe in the self-determination 
of all nations; African, Asian, and European, 
that the establishment of the Permanent 
Committee on the Captive Nations is not 
only necessary, but mandatory and logical. 

The establishment of such a committee 
would be of immense moral and psychologi- 
cal advantage to us, as it would reaffirm the 
belief of the whole world that this great 
country has not abandoned its role as the 
champion of the oppressed and the land of 
freedom. 

I think that it is more unreasonable how 
we apply pressure on our allies so that they 
would grant independence to their colonies, 
which, more often than not, have no con- 
ception of national unity and self-rule; and 
yet, for some strange reason, we shirk from 
even voicing our opinion about nations such 
as: Georgia, Ukraine, White Ruthenia, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Estonia, Uzbekia, and others, 
and their right for self-determination. 
Most of these nations, and many more, in 
the so-called Soviet Union (Russian colonial 
empire in reality) have cultures, civiliza- 
tions and national identifications that go 
back centuries and centuries. Yes, some of 
these nations existed when the word “Rus- 
sian” was a strange and an unknown term 
in the world lexicon. And yet these nations 
are denied their God-given right of self- 
determination in the time when Congo be- 
comes an independent state. Is this logical? 

It seems to me that the present policy of 
our present Government, and especially of 
our present illustrious State Department 
could be summed up in the following Golden 
Rule, of a sort: Be kind to our enemies, be 


and surprised 

Western Europe cannot see the logic of this 
Golden Rule. Frankly, neither can I. Need I 
say more? 

In the hope that you will receive this 
letter in the spirit of the good of our great 
country, the citizen of which I am proud to 
be, I remain, 

Respectfully yours. 
Bonpan Hastux. 
Younastrown, Onto, April 17, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITE, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: For over a year, 
a bipartisan group of Congressmen have been 
working for the enactment of House Resolu- 
tion 14. This bill calls for the creation of a 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 

The original captive nations resolution was 
introduced by Congressman DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
of Pennsylvania, and to date, there are num- 
erous similar resolutions. Recently, the 
Honorable Enwarp J. DERWINSKI, Congress- 
man of Illinois, renewed his appeal to the 
House of Representatives for support to cre- 
ate such a permanent committee. The Illi- 
nois Congressman emphasizes the anti-Com- 
munist, pro-Western histories and traditions 
of the people held captive in the Soviet Em- 
pire. Dr. Leo E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown 
University, national chairman of the Ukrain- 
lan Congress Committee of America, is con- 
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stantly stressing the pressing need for such 
a committee. 

The Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions will perform an invaluable service in 
keeping the American people informed and 
will also focus worldwide attention on the 
desire of the captive nations, among them 
also the Ukraine, to be liberated from the 
yoke of Russian Bolshevism and Moscow's 
colonial empire. Our people and public offi- 
cials should be properly and better informed 
about the captive nations, their spirit and 
efforts and of the possibilities of their con- 
tributions toward the winning of the cold 
war. The committee would produce recom- 
mendations of the greatest value to our na- 
tional interest. We may see that in respect 
to the captive nations our high official circles, 
especially in the Staté Department, fail to 
understand the true nature of the Soviet 
colonial empire and the potential signifi- 
cance of the captive nations for the free 
Western World. A whole spectrum of activi- 
ties in relation to the Red colonial empire 
could conceivably come for reexamination in 
the light of the committee's findings. This is 
a wonderful opportunity for the United 
States to take the offensive with a cause 
that the world could understand, appreciate 
and support as against the present dilatory 
and weak plan of merely defensive against 
an obnoxious aggressive offense. We had 
a good beginning in 1959. Let us not dissi- 
pate that beginning. 

In July of 1959 the Congress of the United 
States of America enacted the resolution 
about observing each year in the month of 
July as “Captive Nations Week.“ Since then 
the Presidents of the United States of Amer- 
ica have issued each year a proper proclama- 
tion to this effect. By this, Congress has 
shown that it supports the just aspirations of 
all people for national independence and 
freedom. The creation of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations would be only 
a logical sequel to this idea. 

Mahoning County Chapter of Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America stands firmly 
for the enactment of House Resolution 14. 
Won't you please give your support for this 
cause, 

Sincerely yours, 
Yurcuison, 


President, Mahoning County Chapter of 
Ukrainian Congress Committee oj 
America, 

ASTORIA COMMITTEE FOR 
CAPTIVE NATIONS, 
Long Island City, N. V., April 19, 1963. 
Hon, Howard W. SMITH, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Hon, Howarp Smrru: On behalf of 
the Astoria Captive Nations Committee, I, as 
secretary, ask you kindly to put the renewed 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLoop resolution (H. 
Res. 14) on the agenda of your Committee of 
House Rules of which you have the honor to 
be chairman. 

House Resolution 14 calls for creation of 
a special permanent Committee on Captive 
Nations in the U.S. House of Representatives, 
which would perform a valuable service de- 
fending our country against Communist sub- 
version and penetration. 

Sincerely yours, ' 
NICHOLAS RYWAK. 
HARTFORD, CONN., April 19, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: In writing this 
letter, I wish to urge you, sir, and the mem- 
bers of your committee to give your full sup- 
port and vote in favor of the Flood resolution 
which calls for the establishment of a spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. 
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A special committee of this nature in the 
House of Representatives is of vital import- 
ance in a freedom-loving nation such as the 
United States. By means of a special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations more time, energy: 
and research can be utilized in obtaining 
unbiased knowledge and information on all 
captive nations. Thank you. 

Respect fully yours, 
WASYL Krupa. 
STAMFORD, CONN., April 13, 1963. 
Hon. J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Recently over 
radio station WSTC in Stamford, Conn., & 
news broadcast stated that Congressman 
ABNER SAL, of Connecticut, had come out 
in favor of the establishment of a permanent 
Captive Nations Committee. 

This is brought to your attention to en- 
courage further efforts and leadership on 
your part to fill a need in the Nation's and 
free world’s battle against communism. 
The task you have undertaken has been rec- 
ognized as a difficult one but certainly the 
creation of the Captive Nations Committee 
will be worth all the effort involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoserH Lorstw. 


Research Not Subsidization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now spending better than $300 million 
annually to support the price of cotton 
at a competitive domestic and interna- 
tional level. Things may get worse be- 
fore they get better. The one hope of 
economists is that cotton research will in 
the near future rid us of the expensive 
infectious boll weavil and as a result 
allow domestic producers to compete at 
world prices unassisted by the Federal 
Government. 

It is no wonder that Secretary Orville 
Freeman last week appeared before the 
Agriculture Committee requesting a top 
policy position in his Department for re- 
3 h. He pointed up his case as fol- 
ows: 

RESEARCH Not SUBSIDIZATION 

I am grateful for this opportunity to ap- 
pear before this committee. My purpose in 
being here is to ask your help in carrying 
out the responsibility which you and the 
Congress have placed upon the Department 
of Agriculture. The legislation on which I 
am testifying—H.R. roposes an addi- 
tional top policy position in the Depart- 
ment. We need an additional top policy 
position in the Department. We need an 
additional Assistant Secretary. Behind the 
request is a story of a Department doing & 
job which has grown substantially in the 
past decade—a job which grows in response 
to a growing population with more people 
who need food to eat and clothing to wear, 
a place in which to relax, timber and ma- 
terial to build shelter, highly productive 
soil resources, and water to drink, to run 
factories, and for play and relaxation. 

Since 1953, the demands made upon the 
policy staff in the Department of Agricul- 
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ture have increased enormously. In the 
Past 10 years, the Congress has authorized 
& food for peace program 2 small 
Watershed program * * rural areas de- 
velopment program * * a series of pro- 
rams to reduce the critical surplus of grain. 
It has extended consumer programs to in- 
Sure quality and purity of meats to poultry. 
It has greatly expanded research activities 
in the production, processing, distribution 
and marketing of the products of the soil. 
It has recognized that forests produce more 
than timber; and has requested fuller use of 
the resources of our national forests. 

As the Nation has changed, and as new 
needs develop, the Congress has responded 
to the people. The programs which have 
Come into being in the past 10 years reflect 
the needs of the farmer and nonfarmer 
alike, 

The Department has accepted these re- 
Sponsibilities willingly, and has carried out 
its task with diligence, However, it has been, 
and remains today, one of the toughest ad- 
Ministrative jobs in the Government. Its 
Operations are carried out in over 10,000 lo- 
Cations in more than 3,000 counties and in 
every major metropolitan center in the 50 
States * * * and in 55 nations around the 
World. 

The responsibilities of the Under Secre- 

and the Assistant Secretaries have ex- 
Panded greatly and go far beyond an admin- 
istrative and supervisory role. If the Gov- 
ermment is to achieve maximum utility in 
Providing public services, it will require 
Close and frequent contact with the Members 
Of Congress by the Department's top policy- 
Makers. I myself try to always be avallable 
for discussions with those who carry out 
legislative responsibilities—and who are 
Properly concerned as to how congressional 
Policy is being executed. This responsibiilty 
ot the Department's policy staff extends to 
the other agencies of the Government as 
Well. Where the functions of any of the 
Several Departments and agencies. coincide, 
can be maintained best by open 
and direct discussions to prevent misunder- 
À which can grow into disagreements 
and to prevent duplication on the one hand 
and failure to act on the other. Too often, 
the mission assigned by the Congress 18 
delayed because of no more than a lack of 
communication in the executive branch. It 
Tequires competent top policy staff to main- 
tain effective coordination among the sev- 
eral Departments. And frequently only top 
Policy people can adequately interpret pro- 
grams to the many groups and organizations 
Which represent individuals and firms with 
& direct interest in farm policies, programs, 
And decisions. Much time, therefore, is taken 
by conferences, public appearances and meet- 
ing with delegations to keep people informed 
Of the attitudes and actions of the Depart- 
Ment. All of this has meant that thg time 
of the Secretary, Under Secretary and As- 
Sistant Secretaries—even at a 16-to-18 hour, 
6-day-a-week rate—simply won't stretch to 
do all that needs to be done. 

Further, in addition to these Important 
Tesponsibilities, the Department's policy staff 
must insure that the programs assigned by 
the Congress are being carried out effectively 
and efficiently. As an administrator myself, 
first as Governor of Minnesota and now as 
Secretary of Agriculture; I have kept in mind 
for years an admonition by a distinguished 
Member of this Congress which reads as 
follows: 

“Every legislator grows weary with the 
awareness of great concepts which grow 
meager in execution, of noble ideas corrupted 
in administration.” 

In the last 2 years we have been carrying 
On an intensive program of management im- 
provement to upgrade our administrative ef- 
fectiveness so this won't happen in the De- 
Partment of Agriculture. It is designed 
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principally to reduce unit costs at a time 
when the volume of services has. increased 
sharply * * * as we would expect in a na- 
tion which grows by some 2.7 million persons 
& year. 

I would like to review with you briefly 
what has been done * * * first in terms of 
the new procedures which are geared to a 
constant, on-going process of internal exam- 
ination, review and improvement * * * and 
second, to set down some specific examples 
of actions taken by the various agencies 
within the Department. 

We make no claims of perfection, or any 
generalized professions of excellence. But I 
am proud to report on the tremendous, dedi- 
cated effort which Department employees are 
putting into this program and on the prog- 
ress that has been made. It has laid the 
foundation for modern administrative pro- 
grams as measured both by techniques and 
procedures and by employee morale. 

Let me begin by describing some of the 


self-improvement procedures and the inter- 


mal review machinery that has been devel- 
oped as part of the Department-wide effort. 
We began early, in my first year as Secre- 
tary, a massive internal review of adminis- 
trative procedures through a series of self- 
survey task forces. USDA employees manned 
these task forces and from them have come 
hundreds of administrative improyements 
and recommendations. Some 548 specific 
projects have been suggested by these em- 
ployee task forces to improve administrative 
efficiency in the Department. 

In 1961, I established the Office of Manage- 
ment Appraisal and Systems Development to 
conduct surveys of management techniques 
practiced by Department agencies and to 
plan -conversion of many of the routine 
paper-consuming activities to automatic data 


processing. 

One of the first tasks undertaken by this 
management group was a study of how elec- 
tronic computers—with the ability to make 
100,000 mathematical computations a sec- 
ond—could be adapted to streamlining the 
Department's administrative and manage- 
ment procedures. This study became the 
MODE project which found that by using 
electronic computers to assimilate vast quan- 
tities of data we could provide rapid up-to- 
date information necessary for management 
decisions * * * even with a widely dispersed 
system of operation. 7 

One of the first results of this project is 
the complete automation of the Department's 
payroll. We expect this to be in effect by 
this fall. This action also will include the 
personnel and accounting operations related 
to payroll. We estimate that the annual sav- 
ings from this conyersion to modern admin- 
istrative techniques will amount to $1.3 mu- 
lion a year—the 1964 budget already reflects 
this saving—and will allow us to handle in 
one place the personnel work previously done 
in 130 offices and the payroling done in 87 
Offices. 

Eventually the use of computers within 
the administrative area will help us measure 
how effectively expenditures and manpower 
are being used, the degree of progress—or 
lack of it—in assigned to us by 
the Congress, and provide greater opportuni- 
ties for the exceptionally qualified person to 
advance to more challenging jobs within 
the Department. 

We also have been very concerned with 
the need to break down the barriers of 
understanding which are barnacles on any 
bureaucratic structure, either public or pri- 
vate. Within the Department, top rank civil 
servants with administrative and manage- 
ment responsibilities In an agency often do 
not have personal contact with their coun- 
terparts in other agencies. They may know 
their name, but they are with 
their counterpart’s administrative or man- 
agement problems. In addition, many ot 
these people are scientists or technical ex- 
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perts first, and have subsequently learned 
by experience the rules and practices of how 
to an agency. In many cases, this 
experience is limited to their particular feld, 
although the problems of administration 
and management are universal. As a pilot 
project, we have established a series of ex- 
ecutive seminars which expose these ad- 
ministrators to the national, local and in- 
ternational currents which affect the opera- 
tion of the Department * * * and which 
give them an opportunity to discuss man- 
agement within their respective agencies. 

As an outgrowth of the recommendations 
of the employee self-survey task force recom- 
mendations, we began in 1961 to consolidate 
agency fleld offices at the State and county 
levels. The purpose here is to provide a 
one-stop service for persons doing business 
with several Department agencies as well as 
a centralized. management service for such 
things as space needs, office supplies, person- 
nel and other common housekeeping func- 
tions. Currently, offices in 26 States have 
been or are being consolidated. under one 
roof; and offices in 1,273 counties—over 40 
percent of those where USDA agencies op- 
erate—are in the same process. 

Most recently, in respect to our depart- 
mentwide improvements, we have estab- 
lished an Office of Inspector General, respon- 
sible to the Secretary. All internal audit 
and Investigation duties have been trans- 
ferred to this Oce to provide department- 
wide flexibility and use of manpower. The 
consolidation of these functions also elimi- 
nates the need for cumbersome liaison ar- 
rangements essential when these functions 
were located in individual agencies. 

These and other examples of broad admin- 
istrative improvements, including the pio- 
neering effort through the MODE project, 
are treated in greater detall in the attached 
report on “Progress in Management Improve- 
ment.” 7 

Let me turn now for a moment to some 
of the specific examples within the agencies 
where management reforms and advances 
have been and are belng made. 

Perhaps the most significant improvement 
has been made within-the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service where 
a complete reorganization is nearly com- 
pleted. It involves not only a realinement 
of functions within the Washington office 
but also a consolidation of commodity offices 
in the fleld. 

In the reorganization we have sought to 
create a direct line of operating authority 
from the field to the Secretary's office. That 
line runs from the county ASC office to the 
Secretary through the ASCS administrator 
and the .Assistant Secretary for Stabiliza- 
tion and Marketing. What was once confu- 
sion between staff and line responsibility is 
now clear. The number of operating divi- 
sions in ASCS has been reduced from 5 to 3 
and the number of functioning units from 
34 to 22. These changes have been com- 
pleted. 

While these changes were occurring here, 
there was even greater activity within the 
regional commodity offices. We established 
in November 1962 a data processing center 
in Kansas City where we will store in one 
computer all accounting data for grain un- 
der loan or in Government inventory. It is 
being put to profitable use for the taxpayers. 
It has greatly improved our ability to rapidly 
move or sell large amounts of grain, because 
we can maintain dally tallies of the more 
than 1 million grain-producer accounts un- 
der USDA management, together with rec- 
ords of 750,000 grain warehouse receipts. 

With the. application of computer tech- 
nology to the recordkeeping needs of grain 
under loan or in Federal inventory, we have 
been able to consolidate the functions of the 
regional commodity offices at four locations 
rather than the seven required just 2 years 
ago. The closing of the three offices has not 
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interrupted the high performance standard 
of our regional offices, and it has enabled us 
to revise downward by $2.2 million the CCC 
budget request for operating funds in 1964. 

Another project here in Washington which 
we recently completed is the centralization 
of the management-support services for 17 
of the Department's smaller offices and agen- 
cies under a single Office of Management 
Services. This has worked so successfully 
that we are in the process of applying the 
same principle to other agencies which main- 
tain separate management service operations 
for individual divisions, 

We also are in the process of modernizing 
our mailing operations to handle much of 
the detailed recordkeeping through auto- 
matic data processing. We now maintain 
600,000 file cards of individuals and organ- 
izations requesting one or more of the De- 
partment's regular publications. It now re- 
quires over a month to change an address. 
This time will be cut to less than a week 
under the new system. 

Automatic data processing also has been 
successfully applied to forest management 
operations and to forest research at a sav- 
ings of over $1 million a year. We are now 
able to store voluminous quantities of for- 
est survey data covering 186 million acres 
of national forests to maintain current in- 
formation on timber that can be cut. 

In the Soil Conservation Service, we have 
applied automatic data processing to main- 
tain up-to-date information on the extent 
to which local soll conservationist work plans 
have been completed. This allows greater 
flexibility in the use of manpower, and pro- 
vides annual savings of $500,000 in admin- 
istrative costs. 

These are only some of the major reforms 
and reorganizations and improvements the 
Department has made in the past 2 years to 
increase its effectiveness in serving the pub- 
lic and carrying out the duties which the 
Congress has assigned. There are many 
others which, though minor, are important. 
They add up to a steady and strong cur- 
rent of improved efficiency and economy. 

It would be a mistake, however, to as- 
sume that these actions will necessarily 
mean fewer employees or lower budgets as a 
whole. Regardless of how high a level of 
efficiency is attained, more people will be 
necessary if the volume of services rendered 
increases. And, of course, the services we 
perform today are related—as they always 
have been—to the number of people 
living in the United States and to the na- 
ture and extent of the programs Congress 
gives the executive branch to perform. 

Last year s proposal was made on the floor 
of the House that Congress limit the number 
of employees of the Department to the num- 
ber of farmers. It highlighted the frustra- 
tion of many Congressmen at the inability 
to keep the Federal agencies in general and 
the Department of Agriculture in particular 
from growing in total numbers of employees. 

Many people chuckled about the proposal, 
but it would have been useful if the witty 
Congressman had asked and answered this 
question: Why does government at all 
levels—Federal, State, and local—whether 
under Republican or Democratic administra- 
tions—grow each year in total numbers? 

With that question In mind let’s take a 
look at the Department of Agriculture, 

In the past decade, Department employ- 
ment has increased by 32,473 man-years, but 
only 6 percent of that has come in ASCS, the 
agency which deals most directly with farm- 
ers, and that increase was due primarily to 
the staggering increase in the volume of 
commodities under CCC management. As 
we continue to administer the programs en- 
acted by the Congress to reduce surpluses, 
we can anticipate a continued gradual re- 
duction in manpower needs in this area. 

Most of the remaining 94 percent of the 
increase has come in areas and programs 
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where services benefit all Americans as con- 
sumers of food and fiber and as users of soil 
and water resources. These are services re- 
quested by the people and voted by the 


ess. 

In the last 2 years, employment in the 
packers and stockyards program, which pro- 
tects producer and consumer alike, increased 
by about 34 persons, while at the same time 
the number of market dealers and agencies 
registered under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act increased by 5,700 * * * and the num- 
ber of packers supervised increased by 700. 

In poultry inspection services, the num- 
ber of employees increased by 20 percent 
while the volume of poultry products in- 
creased by 38 percent. 

By early 1963, the number of persons re- 
ceiving food through the direct distribution 
program had more than doubled from 2 
years earlier, but the increased workload is 
being handled with a 40 percent increase in 
employment, 

In the past 10 years, the number of recre~ 
ational visits to the national forests has 
increased by more than 218 percent. In 
1962, total visits exceeded 113 million. This 
is only one of the increased pressures on 
the resources of our national forests. Each 
activity—whether it provides better recrea- 
tion opportunities, more timber to supply 
the milk, or better rangeland or improved 
protection of water and timber resources— 
can be performed but it requires people to 
do the job. Forest roads and trails, picnic 
and camp grounds and firefighting can't be 
accomplished without bodies to do the work. 

In 2 years, the number of small tershed 
programs auth for construc has 
more than doubled and those authorized for 
planning have increased about 70 percent. 
In areas where such projects are being com- 
pleted, new industries are developing, recre- 
ation opportunities are expanding and water 
supplies are becoming stabilized. During 
the same period, total paid USDA employ- 
ment in soil conservation service has in- 
creased less than 3 percent. 

Since 1960, the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion has expanded its volume of dollars 
loaned by more than 160 percent, and is now 
providing housing credit services to the aged 
and to nonfarm rural residents where ade- 
quate private capital is not available. Rural 
community water systems are also being 
financed by the agency. FHA has shouldered 
the increased workload with a 4-percent in- 
crease in manpower, and last year actually 
did the equivalent work of 260 extra em- 
ployees through overtime without compen- 
sation. 

In the past 10 years the Congress has au- 
thorized 64 new research facilities under 
USDA supervision which require a combined 
staff of over 1,750 persons, The need for 
this is obvious since we live in an age where 
progress is determined by the level of scien- 
tific and technological achievement. And 
in agriculture and its related areas, as in 
few other industries, the basic and applied 
research which leads to improved efficiency 
on the farm and more effective distribution 
of our food abundance has been and is to a 
large extent dependent on research per- 
formed by the Department of Agriculture. 

Agriculture exists today on a nervous bal- 
ance between too much which could very 
quickly become not quite enough. Research 
helps to assure that we can avoid the human 
disaster of the latter, and intelligent legis- 
lation can help avoid the shattering economic 
consequences of the former. 

But the role of research extends far be- 
yond this. Only recently we successfully 
completed a test project—a research proj- 
ect—to determine if fresh fruits and vege- 
tables could be shipped from this country 
to Europe with special constant tempera- 
ture containers. Thus research helps open 
new markets abroad for our farm products. 
Not too long ago, USDA scientists perfected 
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an apple juice concentrate. As a result, 3 
new plant is being planned in a rural area 
near Yakima, Wash. Research provides new 
products which serve the consumer, create 
new markets for farmers, and provide jobs in 
the rural community. . 

Research also is required to help us live 
more safely with the products of the re- 
search lab. In the past 15 years, the growth 
in the use of pesticides has been enormous— 
not only in commercial agriculture but at 
the consumer level as well. We need to know 
more about the ultimate effects of these 
pesticides on plants and animals and hu- 
mans, We also need to develop far more 
sophisticated pesticides and techniques of 
pest control. The fleld of biological con- 
trols is promising, as is the area of selective 
pesticides—chemicals that affect only one 
or two pests. Here, also, more extensive re- 
search is needed. 

I have stressed the importance of research 
for two purposes, One is because I intend, 
if the Congress approves, to seek out the most 
competent person I can find as an Assistant 
Secretary for Research and Education. This 
office would give overall supervision to the 
research activities carried on now primarily 
in the Agricultural Research Service and 
would also have responsibility for the Fed- 
eral Extension Service, It would maintain 
close and continuing relations with the 
Nation’s land grant colleges and universities. 

The second purpose is to emphasize the 
changing nature of the Department’s role 
in a rapidly changing society. We now have 
three Assistant Secretaries, the same as we 
had in 1960, but their function has changed 
markedly. Two years ago there was no As- 
sistant Secretary for Rural Development and 
Conservation, but 2 years ago we were 
only vaguely aware that the farm problem 
is as essentially a rural community problem 
as it ls a commodity problem. Two years 
ago we did not have an Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs, but 2 years ago 
few people understood the basic importance 
of agriculture to international trade and to 
our responsibilities in the free world toward 
the developing nations. Our exports of farm 
products are increasing. The Department 
is cooperating today more fully than ever 
before with the State Department in plan- 
ning and policy formation on farm policy in 
relation to the European Common Market. 
We are involved in a greatly expanded and 
more aggressive trade development program 
to expand oversea markets for U.S. farm 
products. And we are maintaining close 
liaison and are cooperating actively in for- 
eign aid programs designed to assist the de- 
veloping countries—agrarian nations which 
we must help to grow as free nations. 

The three Assistant Secretaries and the 
Under Secretary, together with an Assistant 
Secretary for Administration and my closé 
staff “associates, are the key policy officials 
who serve with me in the Department. They 
are doing an extraordinary job, but it is in- 
creasingly clear that their talents are being 
spread too thinly. As their capacity Is over- 
taxed, it leads to the kind of situation where 
my own ability to carry out my responsibill- 
ties to the Congress and to the people can 
be progressively weakened. 

The supervision and direction of the very 
substantial research activities within the De- 
partment and those carried out in coopera- 
tion with the State experiment stations and 
the Extension Service as it now stands must 
be handled either by the Under Secretary 
or myself, and presently we are not able to 
give adequate time to an area which is of 
va importance to farmers and nonfarmers 
alike. 

The relationship between the Department 
and the land-grant colleges and universities 
has always been and must remain close and 
harmonious, and this need can only be filled 
with a top policymaker with direct access 
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to the Secretary and the other staff people 
Who help determine Department policy. 

I believe that the enactment of H.R. 3850 
Will fill a gap which now exists in the top 
Offices of the ent, and I urge this 
Committee to give it full support. 


How NSF Got Lost in Mohole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
{mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a provocative and 
informative article from the May issue 
of Fortune Magazine, entitled “How 

Got Lost in Mohole,” by Herbert 
Solow. 

This project of the National Science 
Foundation has been termed “man’s 
greatest geological project“ and now, ac- 
Cording to this article, it is “experienc- 
ing severe budgetary inflation and drag- 

delay.” 

Early in February, I raised questions 
about this project, pointing out that a 

m, Tex., construction firm had 
Selected to carry out this major 
Project despite the fact that one National 
nce Foundation panel rated this firm 
best in a field of three and an- 
other NSF panel rated four firms as bet- 
ter qualified. Subsequently, in checking 
on the progress in the first year of this 
Contract, I was disturbed to learn that 
the project was considered behind sched- 
We and that the estimated overall 
Costs had been increased by almost 50 
Percent. 

I offer this article in the thought that 
it will be helpful to my colleagues in the 
Senate when it is considering further 
appropriations for this project, 

Mr. President, I have been advised by 
the Public Printer that the article, it is 
estimated, will take approximately 334 
Pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at a 
Cost of $337.50. Accordingly, pursuant 
to regulation 11 of the Joint Committee 
on Printing, I ask unanimous consent 
that, notwithstanding this fact, the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the Appendix of 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

How NSF Gor Lost IN MOHOLE 

(By Herbert Solow) 

Eighteen years ago, when Dr. Vannevar 
explained to the United States how 
that delicate bloom, basic science, could ab- 
Sorb Government nourishment without being 
Wilted by the inclement atmosphere of bu- 
Teaucracy, Fortune gave him a sounding 
board. His “Science, the Endless Frontier” 
Was printed in condensation as a supple- 
Ment to the September 1945 issue. Congress 
followed his recommendation and set up the 
National Science Foundation. After a dozen 
Years of fine creative work re- 
Search with the advice of the scientific com- 
munity, NSF came up against Project Mo- 
hole and took off on its own. The result is a 
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mess involving one of the most promising of 
basic projects in big science. 

Mohole is the project to drill 3 miles 
through the crust of the earth, underseas 
where it’s thinnest. The scientists who con- 
ceived and started it saw this as likely to 
produce cores whose analysis could be fabu- 
lously revealing about the beginnings of life. 
They also hoped to study the globe’s mantle 
itself, that mysterious stratum beneath the 
crust. And pioneering engineers saw Mohole 
as a stimulus to new technological develop- 
ments of great value to the oil and other in- 
dustries. : 

But NSF brushed aside scientists who origi- 
nated the project, and now the Mohole proj- 
ect is experiencing severe budgetary inflation 
and dragging delay. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush realized during World 
War II that science and government were not 
likely ever again to part company. He saw 
that the demands of national missions would 
evoke evermore complex and costlier basic 
research tools, such as cyclotrons, reactors, 
computers, and, beyond them, giant radio 
telescopes and instrument-laden outer space 
vehicles. The financing of basic research 
by government on a scale without precedent 
would be unavoidable. What worried Dr. 
Bush was how the fragile hothouse flower of 
basic science could absorb government nour- 
ishment yet be sheltered against the inclem- 
ent atmosphere of agency bureaucracy. So, 
when Congress set up the National Science 
Foundation in 1950, it was placed under a 
protective limitation. NSF was not to per- 
form but to initiate and support basic scien- 
tific research. This it now does at the rate 
of over $300 million a year. Uniquely among 
Government agencies, NSF was to be in Gov- 
ernment but not altogether of it, a Federal 
agency responsive to the creative suggestions 
of the general scientific community. Thus 
it was hoped to maintain that special quality 
of spontaneity that is the wellspring of basic 


Alas, pure science. NSF, Vannevar Bush's 
fragile flower, is right now being wilted by 
bureaucratic contamination of that source. 

The trouble revolves around NSF's biggest 
venture, known as Project Mohole. This is 
a program to drill holes far deeper into the 
globe than man has ever probed before. The 
initial estimate of $47 million has been arbi- 
trarily boosted by 46 percent, and the project 
is almost 2 years behind the schedule set for 
it by its scientist creators. Disturbed by the 
situation, NSF's governing board has named 
a panel to inquire into the project’s status. 
Moreover, a resolution calling for a study of 
NSF's setup for managing big science has 
been adopted by an NSF statutory committee 
composed of outside scientific advisers. 
There is also White House talk of revitali- 
zation as a prime task for Dr. Leland J. 
Haworth, who has been designated to suc- 
ceed Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of NSF 
ever since its founding. 

Many scientists feel desperate about the 
state of Mohole, but not primarily because 
it is behind schedule and undergoing budg- 
et inflation. These are effects. It is the 
causes that produce the scientists’ despair. 
For NSF has brushed aside those who con- 
ceived Project Mohole and has stepped into 
the area of decision making in which it 
lacks qualifications and experience. It has 
also let a dangling toe or two be nipped by 
politics and has stirred considerable criti- 
cism by its award of a major Mohole op- 
erating contract. Taken separately or col- 
lectively, these are pretty commonplace in 
a Washington that spends $100 billion a year, 
but in NSF's case they have foundation- 
shaking effects. “A foundation like ours,” 
says Director Waterman, “can’t succeed un- 
less it has the confidence of scientists. This 
can come about only if there is clear com- 
munication both ways.” Under Dr, Water- 
man's own terms, NSF is, in the Mohole in- 
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stance, in danger of failing in its primary. 
mission—to make the needed marriage be- 
tween government and basic science truly 
creative. S 

A CORPORATE FASCINATION 


To understand how things got off the 
track, one must appreciate the nature and 
evolution of Project Mohole and NSF's 
connection with it. Mohole points down, 
but its ultimate aims are vaulting. They 
spring from the imminent logic of geology, 
geophysics, paleontology, and oceanography, 
combined for a unique. experiment. The 
project’s name springs from a puzzling dis- 
continuity, or shift, in seismic velocities 
about 20 miles below sea level under the 
continents. There the earth’s crust, thus 
far penetrated by man only one-quarter of 
the way (the deepest oil well goes down 5 
miles), meets the mysterious mantle that 
lies between crust and core. The discon- 
tinuity is called the Moho for its discov- 
erer, a Yugoslav named Andrija Mohorovicic. 
Hence drill holes to the mantle will be Mo- 
holes. To produce one Mohole, even where 
the crust is thinnest—under the deep ocean 
where it is 3 miles thick—it may be neces- 
sary to drill 35,000 feet below the ocean's 
surface. This means perhaps 3 years of 
round-the-clock work. And Mohole will be 
spudded in beneath 17,000 feet of frequently 
turbulent blue water, rather than in about 
100 feet as in offshore drilling. 

To deal with expected intensities of heat, 
pressure, corrosion, wind, waves, and cur- 
rents, the state of half a dozen arts will have 
to be upgraded. Basic requirements include 
improved drilling techniques, improved 
equipment, perhaps news materials for the 
drill pipe, and new orders of instruments. 

rs will have to work out a highly re- 
liable system for positioning a free-floating 
vessel holding it unanchored and unmoored 
within narrow tolerances. In short, Mohole 
wants much custom-designed, unconven- 
tional equipment, none of which is on any- 
body's shelf. The problem to be solved has 
been compared to suspending a single strand 
of spaghetti from the top of the Empire State 
Building. For this, engineers are needed who 
do not follow but rewrite the manuals. 

The engineering developments that must 
be generated by Mohole can be of enormous 
value to the oil industry and to others who 
might want to exploit the ocean bottom’s 
legendary riches. Less dazzled by economic 
potential, basic scientists of various dis- 
ciplines will make, through down-hole log- 
ging, deep-level measurements of pressure, 
temperature, gravity, magnetism, and so on, 
for which they have long been yearning. 
Concurrently and later, they will recover and 
analyze samples of both crustal and mantle 
material. The project thus has scientific 
ramifications that its nicknames obscures. 
It is an adventure into all inner space. The 
information that it will yield may illumine 
the beginnings of evolution, from evidence 
in the deeper sedimentary layers, as well as 
the formation of the globe, and even the 
creation of the solar system—perhaps before 
anybody reaches the moon, 

A lively sense of Project Mohole’s mixed 
bag of values was shared by many com- 
panies that employ scientists capable of 
judging. Among those that showed enger- 
ness to have a part in it were Socony Mobil. 
Shell, Standard of California, General Motors, 
General Electric, Texas Instruments, Gen- 
eral Dynamics, Aerojet-General, Westing- 
house Air Brake, Litton, Bethlehem Steel. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, and some top- 
flight nonprofit research and development 
firms. 


A MISCELLANY OF SCIENTISTS 
Mohole, as a practical idea, goes back 6 
years to two scientists, Dr. Harry 
H. Hess, a Princeton geologist and a reserve 
admiral in the Navy. and Dr. Walter Munk 
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of the University of California, perhaps the 
world’s top physical oceanographer. Their 
vision was caught by colleagues of diverse 
disciplines belonging to the American Miscel- 
laneous Society, an informal group that is 
now known by the acronym, . The 
National Academy of Sciences enthusiastic- 
wily adopted the vision, (This, the brightest 

of U.S. basic scientists, is a private 
body that has served as an adviser to the 
Government since President Lincoln created 
it; it should not be confused with the Na- 
tlonal Science Foundation). Mohole—inner 
space—was a change from the prevalent 
orbital diet. AMSOC became a National 
Academy committee. 

Thanks to its tieup with the academy, 
AMSOC got the National Science Foundation 
to provide, from its general funds, $1,700,000 
for a 1961 test now known as Mohole Phase 
I. AMSOC’s biggest test effort was off the 
lower California coast, in 11,700 feet of wa- 
ter, over 25 times more than in any earlier 
drilling off terra firma. These pilot opera- 
tions were conducted over a 2-month period 
from a converted offshore drilling barge with 
specially designed equipment. The crust’s 
second layer was penetrated for the first 
time 560 feet below the ocean floor, and the 
feasibility of ultradeep drilling from a free- 
fioating vessel was demonstrated. 

Such phenomenal success encouraged the 
AMSOC scientists to project an immediate 
drive to the Moho itself, 3 miles farther 
down. The men with the big, practical en- 
gineering ideas for this formidable task, as 
for phase I, were organized by Willard Bas- 
com, 45. Described by friends as impetuous 
and even willful, he says of himself, “I am 
hard to please,” and he is as diplomatic as a 
diamond drill. He had, however, built a re- 
putation as an explorer and oceanic engineer 
in 17 years of service with the University of 
California and the academy. His associates, 
a dozen young specialists in ship design, elec- 
tronic ship positioning, hard-rock drilling, 
and instrumentation, are unique in their 
knowledge and experience. Their studies of 
the problem convinced them that the best 
way to go about phase II was to construct 
two ships. The first would be an operation- 
ally economical craft that could obtain deep- 
er crustal material and measurements, while 
techniques were being perfected for applica- 
tion to the second ship, larger and capable of 

to the mantle. The Bascom group 
persuaded its employer, AMSOC, that this 
engineering approach—comparable to indus- 
try's use of a semiproduction plant—would 
prove faster, cheaper, and fully protective 
of the integrity of the dual Mohole objec- 
tive: Crust and mantle studies. 

AMSOC, backed by the academy, passed its 
recommendations along to NSF. It proposed 
categorically that it retain control over the 
scientific objective of phare II. as well as 
the right to review engineering paths, and 
to propose priorities for expenditures. No 
AMSOC member wanted to give up his per- 
sonal scientific work to operate phase II of 
Mohole, however, and AMSOC recommended 
that a prime contractor be hired for the 
operating job, rather than leave it with a 
committee of part-timers. 

But who could best operate? No single 
scientifc or commercial organization had 
to borrow the standard jargon—the in- 
house capabilities’ to develop, apply, and 
integrate at predictable speed all the req- 
uisite technologies. Under the circum- 
stances, AMSOC made some recommenda- 
tions: in general, it urged that prime con- 
sideration be given to tions with 
some inhouse capabilities relevant to Mo- 
hole. This, of course, would include R & 
D. service companies, electronic companies 
with their control skills, steel companies 
with their metallurgical wisdom, and major 
oil companies with their drilling know-how. 
The most desirable organizations would be 
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those experienced in designing experiments 
and developing novel equipment. 

These recommendations, as AMSOC saw 
them, added up to a requirement of scien- 
tiflic-engineering taste. They would in- 
clude a burning curiosity about all the data 
that Mohole was expected to yield. 


THE CALL FOR PROPOSALS 


NSF rapidly ran away from the AMSOC 
recommendations. It was then, with busy 
NSF Director Waterman running Mohole with 
one hand, that things began going awry. Dr. 
Waterman is a physicist who left the Yale 
faculty in 1942 for wartime service as a Gov- 
ernment science administrator, He was 
honored for his work with topnotch Govern- 
ment research organizations, and in 1951 
was named NSF's first Director by President 
Truman. When his term ran out, he was 
reappointed for a second 6-year term by 
President Eisenhower. A year ago, at the 
age of 70, he agreed to serve beyond civil 
service retirement age until the White House 
could find a qualified successor. 

Under Waterman, NSF has won enthusias- 
tic acclaim from the scientific community 
in performing its primary function: to dis- 
pense modest grants screened by scientific 
panels called in periodically by the directors 
of NSF's various programs—e.g., in earth 
sciences, mathematical sciences, psycho- 
biology, etc. These grants, made chiefly to 
universities, are essentially gifts, with no 
strings attached. They leave the scientists 
free to pursue—or, moved by the evolution 
of experiment itself, to alter—their objec- 
tives, and to select thelr own tools within the 
limits of the funds provided. NSF has, in 
this way, done much for basic scientific re- 
search and education, and Dr. Waterman has 
done a bangup job of convincing Congress 
that the achievement matters. NSF's budget, 
a mere $3,500,000 in 1951, has grown to $323 
million. NSF has asked for an increase of 
$266 million for 1964—more than its total 
1962 budget—which could establish a peace- 
time record for Federal-agency expansion. 

Now, sponsoring scientists’ projects is one 
thing, but running them is another, and NSF 
is neither authorized nor organized nor 
staffed to run them. In the case of Mohole, 
however, once AMSOC recommended that a 
prime contractor be hired, NSF took over. 
Some responsibility fell to NSF's No. 2 man, 
Paul A. Scherer, who has an engineering 
background, and some to Dr. Waterman’s ex- 
ecutive assistant, Frank C. Sheppard, but the 
major influence in plotting Mohole’s course 
became Dr. William E. Benson, head of NSF's 
earth sciences section. He is a geologist who 
got to his NSF job by way of 12 years with 
the U.S. Geological Survey. a brief term as 
an academy administrative employee, and a 
fling at mining in North Dakota. Others in 
NSP played parts from time to time, but these 
three became the agency’s official Mohole 
committee. 

The first step was to get a prime contractor. 
On July 13, 1961, NSF announced in the 
Department of Commerce synopsis that it 
would brief those interested in its Mohole 
requirements on July 27. 
dividual letters to twoscore organizations, 
including some that had on their own in- 
itiative expressed interest in being the prime 
contractor. When these special approaches 
were followed by rumors that one company or 
another had an inside track, Socony Mobil, 
which was especially eager to do the Mohole 
job, sent a scout to sound out NSF. Every- 
thing seemed to be on the up and up. On the 
designated day some 200 people appeared in 
the NSF auditorium to represent 84 inter- 
ested companies. After the scientific nature 


passed out a formal 
invitation to submit proposals. This called 
for: 

A management plan, which would be eval- 
uated on the basis of comprehension of 
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Mohole’s problems and an engineering ap“ 


proach thereto. 

Information as to experience with experi- 
mental or research engineering projects “ot 
comparable magnitude and complexity” and 
capabilities for experiment design. 

Information as to what personnel would be 
assigned to the project, and the rate of fee 
for prime-contractor effort, subcontracting: 
overhead, and general and administrative 
expenses. 

Some company representatives say that 
pronouncements by NSF officials on July 27 
left them with two other impressions, One 
was that, in Dr. Benson's words, “any 
bidder will want the AMSOO staff.“ There 
seemed to be no objection to that. The other 
impression was that NSF would give pref- 
erence to no-fee, all-for-science proposals. 
At this point, some profit-motivated listeners 
shut their notebooks and retired from the 
field. 

THE UNEXPECTED PROPOSAL 

By the time of the deadline—September 
11—responsive proposals had come in from 
10 competitors, some with teammates, that 
had attended the July 27 session: 

Socony Mobil, with General Motors, Texas 
Instruments, and Standard Ou of California. 

Global Marine Exploration, Aerojet-Gen- 
eral, and Shell Oil, in a Joint venture. 

Zapata Off-Shore, with the Eelectric Boat 
Division of General Dynamics and Dresser 
Industries (later, Continental Oil joined this 
team). 

General Electric, with Kerr-McGee Oil 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Petty Geophys!- 
cal Engineering Co., Waldemar S, Nelson & 
Co., and Lamont Geological Observatory of 
Columbia University. 

Westinghouse Air Brake’s Melpar, with 
Bethlehem Steel, Geonautics Inc., and four 
drilling companies, 

Litton Systems. 

System Development, a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, with Offshore Co., a drilling company. 

National Engineering Science Co. 

The University of California's Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceanography. 

Battelle Memorial Institute (nonprofit), 
with Scripps, Texas Instruments, Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory, and Ocean Drilling 
& Exploration. 

In four of these proposals, it will be noted, 
oll companies were involved. Indeed, the 
oll industry had shown lively interest ever 
since the project was conceived, and for 3 
time it was widely thought that nobody but 
an oil company would want or stand 8 
chance of getting this job. Of course, the 
oll companies had their motives. There was 
great attraction in the chance to do the 
development of the required equipment and 
techniques and to gather the scientific data, 
rather than to read about it later. Another 
motive, shared by nonofl companies, was 
prestige—to capture the headlines for bring- 
ing up the first certified sample of the earth’s 
mantle, The package stimulated some com- 
panies to major efforts. The Socony Mobil 
team, for example, made original technical 
studies and spent some $150,000 on its Mo- 
hole proposal. 

The design of the criteria of selection 
took until late September, and then the pro- 
posals were opened. There, along with those 
of the ofl and the other industrial com- 
panies, and those of the nonprofit R. & 
D. companies, and those of the academic 
institutions, was a bid from a big engineer- 
ae ene firm: Brown & Root of Houston, 

x. 

Brown & Root had never communicated 
with NSF until it sent in its proposal around 
September 5. It had not been on NSF's in- 
vitation list and had not been present on 
July 27. But there was a proposal. It's 
quite true.“ Dr. Benson has vouchsafed, 
“that Brown & Root came as a surprise to 
us.“ But what was more of a surprise to 
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the other proposers, 6 months later, was 
pors announcement of its choice—Brown & 
t. 

Brown & Root recently became a subsidiary 
Of Halliburton Co., a big Dallas oilfield serv- 
ice outfit. It continues operating, however, 
Under the name it used for 43 years while 
Tising to be one of the world's largest engi- 
Reering-construction firms (annual revenues 
have recently averaged about $250 million). 

t employs over 600 engineers. Brown & 
Root’s boss is George Brown, 64 years old, 
Who succeeded to the presidency after the 
death of his brother, Herman, last November. 
George Brown is also chairman of Texas 

rn Transmission Corp., and a director of 
Halliburton, International Telephone & Tele- 
Staph, Lone Star Steel, Trans World Airlines, 
thiand Paper Mills, and many smaller 
Companies. 

Brown & Root has engaged chiefly in two 
types of work. It has an international repu- 
tation for building many kinds of industrial 
Plants, efficiently and economically. Second, 
it has creditably handled many public works 
Contracts—for highways, dams, wartime 
Naval shipbuilding, military bases, and so on, 
Recently, it had part of the Houston NASA 
Manned Spacecraft Center job, Brown & 
Root has done some drilling from floating 
Vessels but these were anchored in shallow 
Water, and even of this it did far less than 
any major oll company. It has had no ex- 
Perience in scientific work, employs only one 
Ph. D.—a paper chemist—and holds few 
Patents. 


OPPORTUNITY IN REOPENED DOORS 


Brown & Root's unexpected Mohole pro- 
Posal hardly differed from one for a stand- 
ard industrial or public works competition. 
Of its 190 pages, all but 20 consisted of off- 

lf promotional material. 
Marked contrast to some pro 
elaborated on possible solutions of Mohole's 
problems. 
proposals were rated on October 20 
NSF's preliminary evaluation panel on 
the basis of 50 or so criteria, These refiected 
in part AMSOC’s recommendations. 
Proposals scored over 900 out of a possible 
1,000 points. Socony Mobil's team stood in 
first place and the Global-Aerojet Shell joint 
venture (GAS Co.) in second. Three teams 
Scored in the low 800's: Zapata Off-Shore, 
Electric, and Brown & Root. The 
last was fifth, with 801 points. The others 
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Waterman that Socony Mobil pro- 
Posal was “in a class by itself—outstanding 


Officials. This group confirmed the pre- 
liminary panel's ranking and got that panel 
to join it in a new recommendation: drop 
the low-ranking proposers and hold discus- 
Sions with the remainder. The Director con- 
Curred, and on December 20, NSF wrote to 
the top five, advising them that they would 
be considered further, and “should feel free 
to explore the possible participation in the 
Mohole project“ of any of those that had 
just been dropped. This opened a door to 

wn & Root. 

The Scherer letter, despite the fact that the 
July 27 invitation to submit stated that each 
Proposal must be “complete, self-sufficient, 
&nd be able to stand on its own merits dur- 

subsequent evaluation,” opened another 
door to Brown & Root by inviting amplifica- 

of any facets of the proposals. 

In addition, the letter instructed each 
Tecipient that, if it had not earlier told how 
it would use the AMSOC staff, it should now 
do so. Socony Mobil and GAS had done so, 
but Brown & Root had not. 


Having opened these doors, NSF invited 
the five remaining competitors to come 
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through and make presentations in Wash- 
ington on various dates in January. 

Although George Brown had signed the 
early September letter covering his com- 
pany’s proposal, he says that it was only 
after December 20 that he personally became 
acutely aware of Mohole. The doors that 
NSF had opened could lead to the realization 
of an old dream. As a member, in 1951-52, 
of the President's Materials Policy Commis- 
sion, Brown had become aware of industry's 
mounting problems in dealing with heat, 
pressure, and corrosion. Brown, a bene- 
factor of Houston’s Rice University, would 
like to see it become the country's greatest 
center of chemistry research, advancing 
man's mastery of heat, pressure, and corro- 
sion. Experience on Project Mohole could 
contribute to this objective, and George 
Brown became much interested. 

Brown & Root, the only one of the five 
survivors without teammates or impressive 
in-house technical capabilities, went through 
the newly opened door to line up for em- 
ployment as subcontractors Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Litton Industries’ Western Geo- 
physical Co., and A. H. Glenn & Associates. 
It added Rice University as a scientific asso- 
ciate. Brown & Root also went through the 
amplification door, telling NSF somewhat 
ambiguously that it “could certainly adapt” 
to putting the phase I technical group, 
headed by Bascom, in “an ad hoc advisory 
position.” 

After the five presentations called for by 
NSF, the preliminary evaluation panel rated 
the proposers anew. Brown & Root was 
moved up to third place with 899, or 98 
points more than in the first go-round. 
GAS Co. gained 66, while Socony Mobil gained 
only 28, so that GAS now topped Socony, 
968 to 964. The panel pointed out that 
while these two leaders had more in-house 
capability than Brown & Root, the latter 
had “an impressive record of major engineer- 
ing undertakings, particularly marine en- 
gineering,” and the panel recommended that 
further competition be confined to these 
three. On February 5, Zapata and General 
Electric were eliminated. 

THE LAST HEAT 


Following visits to the home offices of the 
three, the preliminary and review panels 
made a joint report to the director that did 
not recommend a company. What it said, 
as summarized later by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, was that the joint 
panel members were equally divided between 
Brown & Root and an oil company, with 
Global-Aerojet-Shell favored “if an oil com- 
pany was to be selected.“ Thus NSF's elab- 
orate criteria became as weightless as a man 
in space. The decision now rested on quite 
different considerations. These had been 
worked up over the months of the evaluation 
procedure in informal discussions, which Dr. 
Benson describes as follows: 

“A major company of any sort versus a 
smaller company versus a nonprofit company 
versus a petroleum company—these ques- 
tions pervaded the discussions all the way 
through. I really can’t assess how much it 
was the fact of being oil companies or the 
fact of being large that we were considering 
Talk about oil comapnies grew like Topsy. 
We early discussed whether an oil company 
would defiect the project from its scientific 
objectives.” 

Preference began shifting to what NSF 
calls a “management company,” that is, one 
that may lack relevant in-house capabilities 
but is experienced in recruiting special skills 
as required, project by project, as any profes- 
sional contractor does. And, Dr. Benson 
recounts, as early as October some of those 
engaged in evaluating the proposals became 
enthusiastic for Brown & Root. 

The decision, which finally became a pol- 
icy question, as to the general class of com- 
pany to be desired, had to be made by Dr. 
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Waterman, to whom NSF's board had, months 
before, delegated the authority. 

Faced with the policy question, Dr. Water- 
man wondered whether to consider the public 
reaction to whatever choice he might make. 
He put the problem up to Dr. Jerome B. 
Wiesner, the President's Special Assistant 
for Science and Technology, late in February. 
Dr. Weisner told him to make his selection 
on a merit basis. On February 28, Dr. Water- 
man announced the selection of the solitary 
management company for negotiations to- 
ward a contract. 

Next day, Dr. Waterman and his staff ap- 
peared before the House appropriations sub- 
committee on independent offices, to justify 
their 1963 budget. The chairman is ALBERT 
Tuomas of Houston. Disappointed compet- 
itors took instant judicial notice of two 
facts—that Brown & Root had developed its 
capacity for getting Federal contracts con- 
currently with the rise to national power 
of Texas politicians, and that it is a com- 
monplace in Texas that ALBERT THOMAS had 
been warmly supported by Brown in many 
political campaigns. When Dr. Waterman 
appeared before the Thomas committee, ask- 
ing for $5 million for Mohole, he remarked 
that “Brown & Root, Inc., of Houston, Tex., 
have been selected for negotiation of a prime 
contract.” Congressman THomas, often cool 
to NSF's proposals, said warmly that this 
particular budget was “a work of art.” 

Senator THOMAS Kucuet, Republican, of 
California, the home of Shell's partners, Glo- 
bal Marine and Aerojet-General, called on 
Comptroller General Joseph Campbell to in- 
vestigate for possible impropriety. In June, 
Campbell came up with a Scotch verdict. 
“We are unable to conclude," he wrote 
KUCHEL, “that the award to Brown & Root 
was not in the public interest.“ 

Why did Dr. Waterman choose Brown & 
Root? He says he shared some of the staff's 
concern that oil companies, as a class, might 
be tempted to pursue other objectives than 
the purely scientific. He also downgraded 
Socony Mobil and GAS because, unlike Brown 
& Root, which asked and got a fee of $1,800,- 
000 (plus a cut on subcontracts), they did 
not ask a fee for the job. “Perhaps we were 
wrong,” Dr. Waterman explained later, “but 
we felt that it was more businesslike to pay 
a fee.” Right or wrong, this was a strange 
judgment in light of the fact that the two 
top-rated teams, along with others, had un- 
derstood NSF's original ground rules as giv- 
ing preference to no-fee proposals. 

One thing Dr. Waterman has never 
claimed—that Brown & Root had in-house 
the technical capabilities required by Mo- 
hole, as did some of its competitors in large 
measure. But he did, for some time, argue 
that NSF, “being a scientific and technical 
organization,” could “provide direction on 
the scientific and technical side.” Capabil- 
ity aside, NSF here was getting dangerously 
close to what, as Dr. Waterman has often 
affirmed, is forbidden to it—scientific oper- 
ations on its own hook. 


PASSING A REPORT FROM HAND TO HAND 


On March 19 a 90-day letter contract was 
signed. Brown & Root was thereby author- 
ized to begin el studies at once and 
obligated to submit a report on its program. 
In early June it was ready with a report on 
a drill-rig design, which it sent along to 
NSF's new Mohole managing coordinator, C. 
Don Woodward, the phase I drilling super- 
intendent who, when the letter contract was 
signed, was hired by NSF to work under Ben- 
son on phase II. 

One look at the rig design and Woodward 
hastened to Houston. There the Bascom 
group, which, worried by the trend of events, 
had somewhat impetuously incorporated as 
Ocean Science & Engineering, Inc., was work- 
ing on a 60-day contract, transferring to 
Brown & Root the information garnered in 
phase I. O.S. & E. and Woodward helped 
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produce on a crash schedule a new report 
for NSF's contractor. This was basically an 
adaptation of a ship conversion design de- 
veloped earlier by the Bascom group for 
AMSOC. When the report reached NSF in 
mid-June, Woodward, in effect, accepted it 
from himself. On that basis, on June 20, 
NSF signed the definitive contract. It had 
decided to sink or swim with Brown & Root. 

Whatever NSF thought of the report's 
quality, it characterized it as preliminary 
and, when providing AMSOC with several 
copies, indicated that the committee need 
not bother reviewing it as it stood. The 
executive group read it, but refrained from 
exercising that right to review which it had 
sought to reserve for itself. 

Despite the help given by Bascom's Ocean 
Science & Engineering on the June report, 
O.S. & E. was not popular with George Brown. 
Bascom had said publicly that Brown & Root 
would “need all the help they can get,” and 
Brown developed an allergy to OS. & E. 
Brown & Root had never committed itself 
to hiring the group, and when it offered to 
take them on as individuals, they declined. 
As the 60-day subcontract ran out, the Bas- 
com group proposed to design an automatic 
drill-pipe racking system for use on a ship. 
Brown & Root turned this down and thus 
totally separated from the project the unique 
technical staff of phase I. 

A STORM IN THE SENATE 


By that time Senator KucHet had sub- 
sided, but NSF's troubles in the Senate were 
not over. When Socony Mobil, a year earlier, 
wanted to sound out NSF about rumors of 
favoritism, it had arranged an interview 
with Dr, Waterman through the interven- 
tion of an old friend of NSF's, Senator 
Gorpon ALLoTT, Republican, of Colorado, in 
which State the oil company has an im- 
portant installation. Later ALLOTT was of- 
fended both by the selection of Brown & 
Root and by Dr. Waterman's failure to keep 
a commitment to give Alx orr advance notice 
of his decision. As NSF's hearing before the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on in- 
dependent offices approached in August, 
ALLoTT, a member, publicly called Mohole 
a fiasco, and the agency saw that a storm 
was brewing. 

Now NSF hired Ocean Science & Engineer-~ 
ing as consultant for a year at $183,000, 
bringing the phase I back to the 
project, though only to ite periphery. When 
ALLorr questioned NSF’s Mohole arrange- 
ments at the hearing on August 16, Dr. 
Waterman drew comfortingly about himself 
the cloak of the new consultant's know-how. 
This did not keep Arrorr from charging that 
NSF had “asked for experienced, competent 
people to come in with their proposals, and 
they then in effect brokered out this con- 
tract to Brown & Root.” If in-house capa- 
bility was not a significant consideration, 
At orr indicated, he could have applied for 
the prime contract himself, getting “ade- 
quate scientific, engineering, and construc- 
tion advice and help from all over the coun- 
try.” 

Around the time of the hearing, AMSOC 
first learned that NSF had, on June 20, signed 
a definitive contract with Brown & Root. 
Right after the hearing AMSOC’s chairman, 
Dr. Hollis D. Hedberg, who had been smol- 
dering, burst into flame. Dr. Hedberg is a 
Princeton geologist, who had replaced an 
acting AMSOC chairman in December 1961. 
He is also vice president for exploration of 
Gulf Oil, a company that did not participate’ 
in the Mohole competition. Dr. Hedberg 
now asked the academy to get Dr. Water- 
man to promulgate a signed statement rec- 
ognizing AMSOC’s position as arbiter of 
Mohole’s scientific objective. As this issue 
of Fortune went to press, Dr. Waterman had 
not got around to that. 

As for Dr. Benson, he was still differing 
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with AMSOC about an experimental ship 
that would also do crustal exploration. Re- 
minded that NSF twice had obtained money 
from Congress on the basis of a dual ob- 
jective, studies of the crust and the mantle, 
Dr. Benson said that the objective had been 
misstated to Congress. In any case, as stated 
by Dr. Benson now for NSF, part of the ob- 
jective of the scientists who conceived the 
project and organized AMSOC has gone the 
way of AMSOC's contractor criteria and its 
engineering ideas. 
IN SEARCH OF AN OVERALL PLAN 


What has Project Mohole got in return 
for this deformation by NSF? Brown & Root 
has hardly done itself proud in its first Mo- 


hole year, during which NSF has spent. 


$3,700,000 under the prime contract out of a 
total expenditure of $4,400,000 on phase II. 
The high priority Dr. Waterman had assured 
the Senate that Mohole would get from 
Brown & Root did not materialize. The con- 
tractor switched its first choice for manager, 
a young engineer, to the NASA Manned 
Spacecraft Center job when that contract was 
awarded to Brown & Root. In a little over a 
year Project Mohole has had four other 
titular or de facto managers. Though pay 
has been higher than at Brown & Root gen- 
erally, recruiting has been slow and turnover 
has been high. There has been duplication 
of effort by project personnel and con- 
sultants. The oil companies, rejected as 
prime contractors, have remained largely 
aloof from Brown & Root’s project. 

Eighteeen minor subcontracts have been 
awarded, One major subcontract award that 
is awaiting NSF's approval is for the ship- 
positioning system. For this, Brown & Root 
last spring asked for and obtained from, 
among others, G.E., Raytheon, Philco, Gen- 
eral Motors, and Minneapolis-Honeywell, ex- 
pressions of their capabilities. It then wrote 
specifications and in August asked for pro- 
posals. Brown & Root office scuttlebutt is 
that Minneapolis-Honeywell’s proposal was 
the best. This company, it will be recalled, 
had appeared at the January 1962, presenta- 
tion as a subcontractor recommended by B. 
& R. for employment, Brown & Root's other 
major recommended subcontractor, Western 
Geophysical, last December won, with NSF 
approval, a site-selection job, beating out 
three competitors. 

At the end of March, a year after starting, 
Brown & Root had not submitted an over- 
all plan to NSF. It had, however, produced 
a new and overall budget, up from $47 mil- 
lion to $68 million, with little justification in 
new technological insights based on work 
under the contract. The date for spudding 
in, set by AMSOC in June 1961 for some time 
in 1963, has been put off. Woodward talks 
of Labor Day, 1964, Benson of early 1965. Dr. 
Waterman, asked to evaluate progress, said: 
“In general, Brown & Root have been slower 
than we expected. Recently we've been in 
closer cooperation with the thought in mind 
of going faster, so we're going ahead. With 
this new momentum, perhaps they'll carry on 
under their own steam.“ 

NSF seems hard put to find areas in which 
Brown & Root has justified NSF's hopes. 
The foundation had, in effect, turned down 
companies with in-house technical capabil- 
ity in order to get Brown & Root's alleged 
ability to recruit, to involve any and all 
scientists and technical people, and to get 
things done, Yet in all these areas, Benson 
admits, Brown & Root has thus far been dis- 
appointing. “In a sense,” he adds, “I'm 
fearful of an honest investigation because 
I've been devoted to this project and it 
wouldn't take much to sink it.” 

Mohole may be getting more expensive 
than can be justified, but to sink it would, in 
the view of almost all scientists In the re- 
lated fields, be a crime against science and, 
indirectly, against technological advance and 
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the national prestige. To keep it afloat 
however, the buoyancy given by its scientific 
sponsors must be restored. Perhaps the first 
job of the new NSF Director, Dr. Haworth, 
will be to arrange just that. But then who 
will supervise the prime contractor? That 
NSF cannot do it properly as now consti- 
tuted—and as its mission was originally con- 
ceived—is clear. 

Yet not all that has happened has been 
the fault of the contractor or of NSF. Had 
AMSOC, after phase I, undertaken to oper- 
ate the project as it had been doing, 
might never have had a chance to get lost 
in Mohole. “Many of us now feel that AM- 
SOc should have run phase II," says Chair- 
man Hedberg. Even earlier, Dr. Munk wrote 
Dr. Hedberg: 

“Scherer, Sheppard, and Benson have now 
replaced the AMSOC committee in its im- 
portant functions; the only legitimate ques- 
tion la whether they are more qualified or 
less qualified than AMSOC to make the es- 
sential decisions? Were the chances for suc- 
cess enhanced when the project was removed 
from the authority of an independent group 
to an in-house NSF activity? And were the 
young men who gathered under Bascom’ 
daring and devoted (though sometimes will- 
ful) leadership less qualified than an amor- 
phous engineering firm which had demon- 
strated no previous scientific interest In the 
Mohole venture, or as far as I know in any 
scientific problem? I have never been able 
to learn on what grounds the direct approach 
of a few highly skilled people, which served 


Dr. Hedberg continues to feel a moral com- 
mitment to try to obtain from this project 
the maximum returns in scientific informa- 
tion for money invested and to restore its 
original broad scope. But this he wants 
AMSOC to do without becoming involved in 
the purely operational Can a for- 
mula be designed to make such a relation- 
ship as workable on big science projects in- 
volving a commercial contractor as on those 
for which NSF makes modest grants with no 
strings attached? Unless it is designed, what 
may be sunk is more than Project Mohole 
and its mixed bag of enticing values. 

What may be sunk is a good part of the 
promise of publicly supported basic science 
as first envisioned by Vannevar Bush. A 
formula, both safe and flexible, had better be 
found, for scientists will go right on design- 
ing big projects of such basic as 
can never hope for private financing. 

The man who conceived what became NSF 
foresaw that Government and science are 
wedded, for better or for worse. So they are, 
whether we get Mohole or, as one scientific 
wag has put it, Nohole. 


Is There an Excuse for Managed News? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles Dancey recently attended s 
State Department briefing during which 
the subject of managed news was dis- 
cussed, Mr. Dancey’s objective editorials 
in the Peoria Journal Star are highly 
regarded and I commend his report of 
the aforementioned briefing to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 
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The editorial follows: 
[From the Peoria (II.) Journal Star, Apr. 29, 
1963] 
Is Turre an Excuse ron MaxAdxD News? 


I have had the interesting experience in 
ashington of hearing the Under Secretary 
ot State for Public Affairs expound on the 
Subject of managed news. 
My impression is that it isn't desired, 
doesn't exist, and is impossible. The Wash- 
press is too smart,” according to Un- 
Qer Secretary Robert J. Manning, that is. 
“It's not a question of news management 
t of access," he argues, while describing 
eagerly he tries to open the doors to 
& free flow of news, providing the source is 
the key policy people of the State Depart- 
t. 


There were some comments, however, that 
Make one wonder. 

Asked why “eyewitness” reporters were 
banned on occasion, most notably and dra- 
Matically those snatched off ships of the 

and denied access to Guantanamo Naval 

during the Cuban blockade, he led off 

With the revealing words: “We were afraid 

gs might happen and be reported be- 

Tore.” After that it got a little compli- 
fated, but there is the heart of it. 

Officials are naturally uncomfortable with 
events which they cannot control, and like 

control the timing of news, at least, if 
Possible, and in Washington they have not 
adjusted to living with events as they take 
Place, unaudited by the administration. 

This doesn't mean that such an adjust- 
Ment is impossible or undesirable, except to 
them, 

Asked if he didn't think rules requiring a 

party“ (Le. a public affairs specialist) 

&t interviews and an official log of all sub- 
discussed between any official and re- 
Porter was not an “inhibition” on news, he 
Teplied that “as ‘a reporter“ he would not 
feel inhibited by a third party or a log 


This doesn't answer how an employee or 
of the administration can be ex- 
to react, inhibited or otherwise, by 
& practice, and it is the employee who 
dan be fired and who Is the source involved 
in such a conversation that counts. 
Asked if he wouldn't consider it an in- 
hibition if the “logging” rule were backed up 
by lie detector tests inflicted on the Govern- 


Say, yes.” 

The reference was to a Defense Depart- 
Ment report. 

Asked about the amount of false infor- 
Mation that has been circulated and attrib- 
ited to “an American official,” he said that 
this is the fault of the reporter concerned, 
not the administration. The reporter, he 
opined, ought to know if his source can be 

ted and if not, ought not print the 


g 


Reference was then made to a series of 
Presentations arranged by Mr. Manning, 
himself, and the initiative being the Depart- 
Ment of State, involving a series of officials 
very responsible official positions wherein 
the State Department originated and in- 
Yoked the rule that they could only be 

tified as “an American official.” À 

This practice is, after all, invoked by the 
Officials, not by reporters, and unless report- 
ers accede to it, information gets very 
Sloudy indeed. 

Finally, Mr. Manning made a bow to the 
numerous broadcasters present, and a slap 
&t the press, saying that in regional State 

t “conferences” where the iden- 

tity “a US, official” was invoked, some 42 
Xclusive interviews” were sought in which 
o Officials were identified, all by radio and 
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I cannot but suspect that this and other 
evidences of the administration's deep affec- 
tion for radio and TV, which stations live or 
die on the basis of a license from this Gov- 
ernment, had a touch of news management 
in them. 

I cannot but wonder at the deliberate im- 
plication in these “42 exclusive interviews,” 
and how many of them were merely token 
“stunt” movies of an important official say- 
ing a few innocuous words to the local 
“newscaster,” how many were “mobile unit” 
slap-dash visits, how many of these exclu- 
sive interviews” actually involved more than 
1 minute of token conversation? Did that 
remark convey a “managed” message, while 
skipping over facts that would have made 
quite a difference? 

Finally, Mr. Manning let slip an unfortu- 
nate metaphor when he, in friendly fashion, 
described himself as a former newsman now 
in “public affairs’ for the Government 
with these words: “I’m a poacher turned 
game warden.” s 

Does a game warden flush birds for the 
hunters, or restrict the hunting, “manage” 
the hunting, If you please? 

You cannot escape the impression, from 
this remark and others, that the job of such 
folks does, inevitably, include “guarding the 
king’s deer“ from the hunters of the press. 

Which is a metaphor, I like, I never 
thought of us as in the “Robin Hood” role 
before, and I must say, the sheriff of Not- 
tingham has every path in this Sherwood 
Forest pretty well staked out. 1 

C. L. Dancry, 
Washington, D.C. 


Kennedy Policy on Financing Competition 
for U.S. Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
any doubt left in the minds of anyone 
of the ridiculous policies being followed 
by the Kennedy administration, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of May 1 should remove them 
completely. 

The White House policy is to use the 
money of American taxpayers to finance 
airlines operated by foreign countries to 
compete with American airlines at a time 
when there is acknowledged over capacity 
in world airlines. 

It would seem the sole objective of 
the Kennedy administration is to wreck 
all types of American private business 
and industry. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 1, 1963] 
A PATTERN OF THE PAST 
A White House policy statement declared 


the other day that the Government intended 


to do all it could to help U.S. international 
airlines maintain their health and growth.“ 
But whatever cheer the airlines may have 
found in those words was soon dissipated. 
The statement, for example, said the Unit- 
ed States will give “more intensive considera- 
tion” to aid requests from so-called under- 
developed countries that want to build up 
their own airlines systems. From the stand- 
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point of such countries, these airlines often 
are little more than costly prestige symbols, 
drawing resources of manpower and money 
from more economically useful endeavors. 

From the standpoint of the U.S. lines, a 
further stimulus to creation of new prestige 
airlines cannot help but increase the exist- 
ing overcapacity. on world air routes. 
Largely as a result of rising capacity of for- 
eign lines, U.S. airlines in 1961 handled 
only 49 percent of the passengers flown be- 
tween the United States and foreign points, 
down from 70 percent in 1951. 

Well, it’s one thing to encourage competi- 
tion. It's quite another to subsidize the U.S. 
lines’ foreign rivals. Especially when the 
White House statement fails to accord the 
American lines much flexibility to meet the 
intensifying competitive conditions. 

These conditions are particularly severe 
on the transatlantic run, shared by Trans- 
World Airlines and Pan American World Air- 
ways with a growing host of foreign carriers. 
TWA has been having its financial troubles 
for some time and, together with Pan Am, 
has concluded that a merger would be a good 
idea. 

Through a merger, they reason, they would 
achieve sizable economies and, perhaps, be 
able to compete more effectively. But the 
Government clings to its old rigid rule that 
there should be more than one US. line 
flying each major route, apparently dooming 
the TWA-Pan Am proposal, 

Subsidies for the foreign lines and rigid 
rules for their U.S. competitors seem an odd 
way to promote “health and growth“ of U.S. 
airlines. No businessman can compete for 
long if he’s frozen in a pattern of the past. 


Mr. Dillon’s Forecast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OY NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier this week the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury suddenly discovered that we may 
have $1 billion less deficit in fiscal 1964 
than originally suspected. Of course this 
sudden discovery took place just prior 
to the Secretary’s speaking before the 
chamber of commerce meeting, here in 
Washington. 

I am delighted that our deficit will be 
less, but it would be much less if the 
Kennedy administration and its support- 
ers in the Congress would use a little 
prudence in its recommendation of pro- 
grams and their votes in the Congress. 
Today’s New York Daily News editorial, 
though brief, has a few comments on the 
Secretary's forecast. : 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Daily News, May 2, 1963] 
Bro News From DILLON 

Business is so good, says Treasury Secre- 
tary Douglas Dillon, that the Kennedy budg- 
et deficit may be only $11 billion instead of 
the previously forecast $12 billion. 

Well, goody-goody gumdrop. That's fully 
as encouraging as it would be to a fellow up 
to his neck in debt to learn that the finance 
company, instead of repossessing his car 
today, had decided to put the matter off until 
tomorrow. 


. 
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Kennedy Area Redevelopment Program 
Just Another Gimmick To Speed De- 


mise of Private Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2,1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the area 
redevelopment program was sold to Con- 
gress and the people by President Ken- 
nedy as necessary to create jobs in eco- 
nomically depressed areas. Like all the 
other Kennedy programs, the real objec- 
tive is coming clear as the program gets 
underway. In this case, the aim seems 
to be not so much to create new jobs, 
but to replace private enterprise with 
Government-backed businesses. 

The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of April 28, cites some of 
the strange projects sponsored by ARA. 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 28, 1963] 

GAMBLING WITH Jons 


The Area Redevelopment Administration, 
set up to attack the problems of so-called 
depressed areas, has been finding itself under 
attack for its gambling and propensities. 

To be sure, some Washington officials insist 
the agency has been moving along much too 
slowly. In its nearly 2 years of existence it 
has managed to okay only $84.8 million of 
loans and grants for public and private ven- 
tures aimed at creating new jobs, little more 
than a third of the funds it has had available. 
Any conscientious Federal agency ought to 
be able to spend more rapidly than that. 

On the other hand, as Donald Moffitt re- 
ported in this paper the other day, there are 
others who Claim the ARA may be going 
too fast. Recklessly enough, anyway, that 
it has been making some pretty strange 
moves. 

The agency, for example, granted $75,200 to 
Mineral County, Nev., to improve the Haw- 
thorne airport, though much of the airport's 
traffic consists of customers of the local 
gambling casino, an odd target for Federal 
ald 


More important, the agency has been in- 
jecting itself into local competitive situa- 
tions, in a way that seems as likely to destroy 
jobs as to create them. In nothern Cali- 
fornia, it loaned a company $325,000 to open 
a plywood mill, though local lumbermen say 
there wasn't enough business to keep exist- 
ing mills busy. And in Maryland, the agency 
is considering a $2 million loan for a. new 
plant to process soybeans into poultry feed, 
though local businessmen say existing plants 
can handle all the soybeans the area seems 
likely to grow. 

Promoters of the new projects contend the 
complainants simply don’t like competition, 
“Some babies cry if they don't get all the 
candy,” one observes. However, as one critic 
of the Maryland loan says, “we could hardly 
complain if this were a privately financed 
operation but it Just isn’t fair to use our tax 
money to build a plant to drive us out of 
business.” 

And that leads to perhaps the most im- 
portant question of all. As Commerce Sec- 
retary Hodges concedes, the “more soundly 
secured” projects have little trouble finding 
financing outside the ARA. So the 
wound up with the “more difficult projects, 
the ones which had to be financed through 
ARA or not at all.” In other words, the 


worst possible risks. 
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Even if the ARA were not crippling exist- 
ing businesses and el exsting jobs 
with its subsidized competition, just how 
sound a source of new employment are ts 
last chance gambles? 


The Crippling Cut in the Post Office 
Budget Must Be Restored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr, RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, not 
often does a display advertisement ap- 
pear that we think is worth reference 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and there- 
by becomes preserved and perpetuated. 
We refer to a cooperative ad, appearing 
in the Washington Post for May 2, and 
sponsored by organizations of postal em- 
ployees and organizations interested in 


direct mail advertising or mail order 


business. 

The central theme of the advertise- 
ment attacks the recent cut, by the 
House, in the Post Office budget. As 
Members should so well recall, it was on 
April 4, 1963, that the House rejected 
amendments designed to restore $92 mil- 
lion that had been cut by the Appropria- 
tions Committee from the budget of the 
Post Office Department. 

Following House action, the Post Office 
Department announced that because of 
this reduction there is no alternative 
but to reduce the extent of postal opera- 
tions to absorb this cut of nearly $100 
million. As we suggested, it is not the 
usual thing to quote from display adver- 
tisements in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
but, as this advertisement suggests, the 
ad itself is unique because organizations 
and groups that have signed this adver- 
tisement nearly always disagree. They 
are even vigorous competitors. ‘Never 
before in the history have they ever 
sponsored anything together, let alone 
a paid advertisement. In stating they 
agree with each other, the various or- 
ganizations emphasize that they are not 
only in agreement with each other but 
they think the American people agree 
they must have good postal service. 

The content of the ad includes the fol- 
lowing: 

The United States needs a better * * * not 
a worse * * postal service. And, if we are 
going to get better service * * * the 
crippling cut in the Post Office budget must 
be restored. 

Consider these points. They affect every- 
body. 

1. You are paying $600 million more for 
your postage this year because Congress has 
raised your rates. In exchange for this ‘n- 
crease in rates, this slice in appropriations 
would cut the heart out of your postal serv- 
ice. (Remember, the money you pay for 
postage does not go to the Post Office De- 
partment; it goes to the U.S, Treasury. ‘The 
Post Office must operate within the appro- 
priations Congress votes it.) 

2. The Post Office Department does not 
control its own growth. -You and we—the 
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American people—control the growth. The 
American people increase the mail volumé 
by at least 2,300 million pieces every year. 
The American people move into new homes 
at the rate of 4,000 every day. The Ameri- 
can population grows by 4 million every 
year, The American people are opening new 
housing developments, new office buildings 
new apartment house complexes—and they 
are starting new businesses—every hour of 
every day. The cut in the budget would 
mean that the Post Office Department would 
be expected to handle this enormous extra 
mail burden with fewer employees than tt 
has now. This simply cannot be done. 

3. If the cut in Post Office appropriations 
remains, at least 4 million Americans will 
soon be denied postal service to which they 
are entitled. At least 2 million other Amer- 
icans who are now receiving mall delivery 
will have it taken away from them, Thou- 
sands upon thousands of businesses located 
in new office buildings will be denied postal 
service. Tens of thousands of farmers will 
be isolated from the postal service. 

4. The proposed cut in appropriations will 
result in primitive, uncertain, and slower 
postal service. This will be annoying to 
the average postal patron. It will be seri- 
ously damaging to the businessman. And, 
for the thousands of businessmen and the 
millions of their employees who depend for 
their living on the ability to send perishable 
goods through the mails swiftly, it will mean 
downright disaster. Just at a time when we 
are trying to rejuvenate the economy by in- 
creasing sales and decreasing unemployment, 
this proposed cut in appropriations would 
cause much commerce carried on by mail 
to grind to a halt, thereby decreasing sales 
and increasing unemployment, 

5. The money that is needed cannot be 
squeezed out of the hides of the postal em- 
ployees. This is demonstrable. The pro- 
ductivity of postal employees has been ris- 
ing at the rate of 6 percent per year, ever 
since the end of World War II. This re- 
markable performance is unmatched in any 
other comparable industry. The only way 
the Department can squeeze out this 62 mil- 
lion is by cutting down postal service to the 
bone and throwing postal workers out of 
their jobs. 

6. The traditional American flow of infor- 
mation—one of the basic supports of our 
democratic way of life—will be seriously 
e as all classes of mail get slow serv- 
ce. 

Mr. and Mrs. America should have the 
greatest postal service in the world, They 
are paying higher postage rates to get it 
the highest rates in the world. But, if this 
cut in appropriations is permitted to stand, 
the postal service tomorrow will be a na- 
ber sea OS and an international laughing 
stock. 

The U.S. Congress is the key to this crisis. 

The Congress can restore the money that 
has been cut out of the postal budget. Write 
or wire your Senators and Congressmen 
today. Tell them that Mr. and Mrs. America 
want to preserve the U.S. postal service from 
degradation and disgrace. Ask them to fight 
and vote for the restoration of the $92 mil- 
lion to the postal appropriations. 

National Association of Letter Carriers: 
United Federation of Postal Clerks; Mail Or- 
der Association of America; Associated Third 
Class Mall Users, Inc.; Mail Advertising Serv- 
ice Association International; Nationa] Mail 
Order Nurserymen's Association; and Par- 
cel Post Association, Inc. 


There is little doubt in my mind that 
this 1st session of the 88th Congress will 
be remembered and applauded for its 
sincere and constant efforts to reduce 
Federal expenditures. A good start has 
already been made. To recapitulate 
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Some of these efforts, many of us voted 
against the amendment to increase funds 
for additional RS—70, which would have 
Saved $363 million. The Interior appro- 
Priations bill saved $92 million from the 
et estimate. Approximately $100 
Million was sliced from budget estimate 
the House on the Labor-H.E.W. ap- 
Propriations bill. The Treasury-Post 


e appropriations bill was approved 


an amount by about $149 million less 
the budget estimates. However, 
million of this is the center of the 
nt argument over whether a budget 
Teduction should be a sort of percentage 
g, or an across-the-board reduction 
Without reference to what happens, or 
Should there be selective, carefully con- 
sidered, reductions so they will not affect 
everybody in these United States ad- 
versely. 
The clear-cut conclusions to be drawn 
the huge reduction of postal ap- 
Dropriations are as follows: 

First. That the American people will 

be Paying $600 million more this year 
or less or poorer postal service than they 
Teceived last year. 

Second. The House has implied by its 

reduction that notwithstanding the Na- 

's growth in population of 4 million 
Persons a year, the Post Office Depart- 
Ment must continue to handle the grow- 
ing mail burden just as efficiently with 
fewer employees. Anyone who can think 
at all knows this is impossible. 

Third. This reduction will adversely 
affect commerce served by mail, decreas- 
ing sales and increasing unemployment, 
at a time when we are seeking to rejuve- 
Nate our economy. 

. The present reduction cannot 
be absorbed by accelerated efficiency but 
Only through reducing service and throw- 

postal workers out of their jobs. 

Productivity of postal employees has in- 

at over 6 percent each year since 

World War II. This is unmatched in 
any other industry. 

In conclusion I want to add my own 
emphasis to the importance of the well- 

m words of the ad “the crippling 
Cut in the Post Office budget must be 
restored.” 


Apologist for Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, a 
Very appropriate editorial in today’s 
New York Daily News is submitted here- 

th, in view of the fact that Associate 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las is so enamoured of recognizing Red 


The editorial follows: 
[Prom the New York Daily News, May 2, 1963] 
Suur Ur on Ger OUT 


U.S. Supreme Court Associate Justice Wil- 
uam ©. Douglas sounded off in Chicago 
Tuesday for U.S. recognition of Red China 
and for Red China's admission to the United 
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Nations. With the sound-off went various 
kind words for Mao Tze-tung's broad and 
blood-soaked domain. 

If the learned Justice is so hot to have 
Mao made respectable, why doesn't he quit 
the Supreme Court and join some organiza- 
tion dedicated to that objective? 

How ethical is it for Douglas to use the 
prestige of his office to promote a cause op- 
posed by the great majority of his fellow 
Americans who pay his fat salary? Narrow- 
minded though they may be in the Douglas 
view, those Americans haven't yet forgiven 
Red China for our 33,000 battle deaths in 
the Korean war. 


Our Great Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the April 19, 1963, issue of the Morning 
Herald, Hagerstown, Md., entitled Our 
Greatest Danger.” 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Hagerstown (Md.) Morning 

Herald, Apr. 19, 1963] 
OUR GREATEST DANGER 

An undercurrent of worry is running 
through the country, worry about increas- 
ing unemployment, worry about confusion in 
Washington, worry about the failures of our 
foreign policy in Cuba and Europe, and worry 
about possible atomic war with Russia. But 
most people don’t worry about the greatest 
danger of all the many dangers we face be- 
cause they don’t even recognize it as being 
dangerous. 

The greatest danger to our future as a na- 
tion is simply the fact that it has now be- 
come politically impossible to control the 
Federal budget. This is not a reflection on 
any political party, because any administra- 
tion that hoped to get reelected would be 
forced to handle the problem in much the 
same way, within a narrow range of differ- 
ence. The inescapable truth is that con- 
siderably more than half of all voters, re- 
gardless of party, are getting some direct 
or indirect benefits from the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Citizens now receiying benefits 
are not only extremely unwilling to surrender 
them but are also in many cases exerting con- 
siderable pressure to get more. Any deter- 
mined effort in Congress or the White House 
to cut benefits is now recognized as a quick 
form of political suicide. There are 2% mil- 
lion Federal employees, not counting almost 
3 million in the Armed Forces. Almost 3 mil- 
lion farmers receive Government checks. 
Four million people are working on Govern- 
ment defense contracts, and the prosperity 
of many communities is entirely based on 
whether or not the local industries can get 
Government orders. The advertising, print- 
ing, and publishing industries are subsidized 
by postage at less than cost. Many indus- 
tries are aided by Government subsidies to 
land, water, and air transportation. Over 2 
million veterans and dependents are pen- 
sioned. More than 5 million people get elec- 
tric power from cooperatives financed by 2 
percent Government loans. Surplus food is 
distributed to uncounted millions. Old-age 
relief, medical assistance and survivor's in- 
surance go to more than 3 million, and social 
security checks are reaching 13 million more. 
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These are only the beginning of an enormous 
list of varied ways in which Federal money 
and Federal services reach the voting public. 

Our present economic sickness has been 
diagnosed by many professionally competent 
economists, inside the Government as well 
as outside, as being caused by the high level 
of taxation needed to pay for only part of 
these benefits, a level which although it 
destroys incentive and discourages expan- 
sion, is still high enough to prevent the 
growth of an enormous debt. Asa nation we 
are living beyond our means. Unless we can 
somehow reverse the trend, private enter- 
prise will eventually be destroyed in this 
country, and we will sink into the hopeless 
gray bureaucratic mire of socialism. 


The 3d of May: The Polish National 
Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA © 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, the 3d of May, we in the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, traditionally pause to honor 
on behalf of the American people the 
national holiday of free Poland. This 
year, in addition to commemorating 
Poland's great liberal constitution of 
1791, we pay tribute to the patriotism, 
sacrifice, and love of liberty shown by 
the Polish people during the longest and 
bloodiest of their many fights against 
foreign tyranny: the Polish January up- 
rising of 1863. 

In that uprising, poorly equipped and 
insufficiently supplied, Polish patriots 
fought an occupation army for over 2 
years, bending only to defeat when 350,- 
000 seasoned troops were brought in by 
the occupying power. Over 250,000 of 
Poland’s best sons, the flower of its man- 
hood, were killed in battles, executed or 
exiled to slave labor camps. 

Tronically, the 100th anniversary of 
that struggle again finds the Polish peo- 
ple subjugated by the same occupying 
power—Russia. Once again, however, 
evidence indicates that the same spirit of 
freedom and desire for national inde- 
pendence which was important in the 
January uprising and in the earlier up- 
risings against Russian rule—the Kos- 
ciuszko uprising of 1794 and the Novem- 
ber uprising in 1831—is in operation. 

The Poznan riots, the refusal of Polish 
peasants to accept collectivism, and the 
move toward increased freedom from 
Soviet trade domination, all illustrate 
this spirit. Among young intellectuals 
throughout the Communist world, Po- 
land enjoys the reputation of being the 
freest trading place of ideas. There one 
goes if one desires the stimulation of the 
latest Western literary and artistic 
movements—and less openly—political 
and economic ideas. 

We Americans salute the Polish people 
on their national day and during the 
100th anniversary of one of their many 
struggles for freedom and we hope that 
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their present resistance to foreign con- 
trol will continue to bring increased po- 
litical, economic, and cultural independ- 
ence. 2 

We hope that once again soon the 3d of 
May will find the liberalism embodied in 
the constitution of 1791—so close in time 
and sentiment to our own Constitution— 
fully in operation: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation of the State, 
the civil liberty and good order of society, 
on an equal scale and on a lasting founda- 


Let it be known that the mass of Amer- 
ican people, as opposed to a minority of 
boycotters, support the Polish people in 
their fight in this direction. 


Coalition and Beachhead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in 
southeast Asia we are once again in the 
Communist aggression season. It comes 
every spring just as regularly as rain, 
The last time the Pathet Lao and the 
North Vietnamese started fighting in 
Laos, the Kennedy administration played 
a major role in the Geneva Convention 
and acceded to the primary objective of 
the Communist Chinese—the troika 
government in Laos. 

Many of us questioned the wisdom of 
that decision at the time, and with the 
advent of this new aggression season 
our concerns have been shown to be 
valid. The same policy which was fol- 
lowed in Laos seems to be that which we 
are following in Cuba—what belongs to 
the Communists is theirs, what belongs 
to the free world is subject to negotiation 
and compromise. 

The following Wall Street Journal 
editorial, of May 1, raises the same ques- 
tion: 


COALITION AND BEACHHEAD 

Short of a major war, there probably 
never was much the United States could do 
in Laos against determined Communist ag- 
gression. But of the available courses it 
seems to have chosen the one that could 
hardly be expected to work. 

This was last year's coalition government 
representing Communists, neutralists and 
pro-Western factions. It didn’t require any 
great prescience to predict the outcome, and 
now the Communists seem on the way to 
taking over the country; U they stop short 
it will presumably be only for some obscure 
reason of their own. 


So once again the double lesson is driven 


home: coalitions of this sort are a route to 
Red victory, and for Communists agreements 
are made to be broken. As an alternative, 
some kind of partition arrangement, backed 
up by pro-Western troops, might at least 
have offered a hope of containing the Com- 
munists in one-part of the country. 

In addition, the Laotian mess underscores 
questions about U.S. policy elsewhere, such 
as Cuba. Strategically almost everything 
was us in Laos, and it would be hard 
to argue that we should have fought for it. 
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ng Cuba we are in a commanding 
position, and it ought to be possible to use 
that advantage to persuade Khrushchev to 
withdraw his ý 
The Communists’ view is that we should 
stay out of any area they have or hope to 
get, while they are free to meddle wherever 
they please. When the United States sanc- 
tions a coalition in Laos and a Soviet beach- 
head in Cuba, people are bound to wonder 
whether the United States also believes they 
should have it both ways. 


Poland Shows Who’s Directing the 
Sellout of the Treaty in Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2,1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is just 
too bad Khrushchev never seems to get 
the signals straight. While in Moscow 
he is “agreeing in principle” with Presi- 
dent Kennedy's envoy, Averell Harriman, 
that everyone should live up to the treaty 
in Laos, Poland is doing everything pos- 
sible to help the Communist offensive 
there. And Poland takes orders from 
Russia. In spite of the quick double- 
cross he gets every time he tries to make 
a deal with Khrushchev, President Ken- 
nedy keeps trying and continues to try 
convince the American people that the 
deeper in the mud he is pushed by the 
Red dictator, the greater our victory. No 
wonder the Kennedy policies, or rather 
the Kennedy no-policy, are confusing. 

The following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of May 1, points 
out the double role Communist Poland is 
playing in Laos: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
May 1, 1963] 
POLISH PUPPETS IN Laos 

In Laos, a new troublemaker emerges. It 
is Communist Poland, which furnishes a 
50-man team as part of the three-nation 
International Control Commission charged 
with supervising the Geneva-made peace. 

Our correspondent W. D. Friedenberg wrote 
about it yesterday from the Laotian capital, 
Vientiane. The Poles are plainly sabotaging 
the effectiveness of the control commission. 
They refuse to sign reports when Canadian 
and Indian observers on the ICO, as well as 
the Poles themselves, personally witness truce 
violations by the Communist side. 

No one doubts that Communist Poland is 
Russia’s operative tool in Laos. Thus the 
conclusion is that the Poles are a handy 
recourse for carrying on Moscow's dirty work 
in the war-threatened country while Russia 
professes to adhere to the Geneva accords 
and takes a stance for peace. 

In this perspective, the Khrushchev pledge 
to Averell Harriman can't mean much. If 
the Poles got their guidelines from Com- 
munist China, their troublemaking would 
be understandable, as part of the struggle be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping. But Russia is 
clearly their boss. 

So, if Russia really wants to demonstrate 
good faith in cooperating with the United 
States on Laotian peace, Moscow had better 
put its Polish puppets in line. Monkey 
business on the scene, such as this, can't 
de hidden. f 
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Smaller Business Association of New 
England Presents Legislative Proposals 
For Congressional Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2,1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, today 
members of the Smaller Business Asso- 
ciation of New England are visiting in 
Washington and have presented in 3 
very effective manner the legislative pro- 
posals which deserve the consideration 
of the Congress. 

For the past several years officials of 
the Smaller Business Association of New 
England, which is the most effective 
active organization of the small busi- 
nessmen of that section of our Nation. 
have made their annual visit to Wash- 
ington to present their views and make 
suggestions for congressional action. 

I am pleased to present a summary 
their legislative proposals and recom- 
mendations. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include the following 
summary of legislative proposals and 
recommendations of the Smaller Busi- 
ness Association of New England in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Gentlemen, small business produces 35 
percent of the gross national product, pays 
40 percent of the taxes, and employs 30 mil- 
lion of our citizens. Three out of every sev’ 
en persons employed in the United States to- 
day is an owner, manager, or worker in 3 
small business, 

Small business is an essential ingredient of 
American economic and political freedom. 
It keeps our economy dynamic, providing 
consumers with a wide variety and high 
quality of products and services. It prevents 
concentration of political and economie 
power and consequent loss of individ 
freedom. 

As small businessmen, we are disturbed 
by the problems that beset our economy to- 
day. Our population is soaring. In 1970, . 
will be 213.8 million, with 235 million fore- 
cast for 1975. Over 1 million new persons 
are being added to the work force each year. 
By 1970, our economy must have jobs for 85 
to 86 million workers. Our gross natio 
product is rising, but at a rate which barely 
sustains our standard of living, let alone 
improve it. 

Foreign competition is increasingly boring 
into our domestic, as well as our foreign 
markets. Technological advances in indus- 
try are eliminating thousands of jobs, and 
new jobs are not being created rapidly 
enough to absorb the dislocated workers. AS 
a result, we have reached a distressinglY 
high plateau of unemployment nationally 
and in critical areas, direct Federal aid is re- 
quired to maintain the standard of living at 
a substistence level. 

Total employment is now at an all time 
high of 70 million. According to the Labor 
Department, however, 9.6 million new jobs 
will be needed in the next 5 years to.offcet 
automation. Normal population growth will 
add 6.5 million job hunters for a 16 milion 
total. Yet, our civilian employment total 
has increased only 2.6 million since 1957- 

to these projections, our economy 
must provide over six times as many new 
jobs in the next 5 years as it has produced 
in the past 6 years. 
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How can we find a sound and efficient way 
to move our economy forward so it will not 
Only support our expanding population, ab- 

our technologically displaced workers, 
and meet our international commitments; 
but also continue the rising standard of 
living that is an American tradition. 

May we suggest that the answer lies in the 
treat potential capacity of small business. 

Why? Because small business has more 
elements favoring growth than any other 

of our economy. 

1. It can start faster and accelerate more 
rapidly than big business. It has less 

& to overcome, so less horsepower is 
required to get it moving. 

2. It is widely diversified, Big businesses 
are concentrated in specific markets; whereas 

businesses are scattered through every 
feild of endeavor, either as direct suppliers 
Of goods and services, or as vendors to large 
businesses. 

8. It is rooted in the small cities and 

which are the backbone of America; 
Whereas big businesses cannot utilize the 
Work resources of scattered small communi- 
tles, because they must have a large pool of 
employees within commuting distances. 

4. Its management is strongly motivated 
because it is usually owner operated. Since 

welfare of the owner's family is com- 
pletely dependent upon the success of his 
business, he has a direct personal incentive 
Which is sometimes lacking in the manage- 
Ment of huge concerns. Furthermore, he is 


Prices of stocks of big business, as you see 
Teports on how much they contributed to 
the gross national product. That is not true 
Of small business. Ownership of the small 
business seldom changes, and to the average 
Owner or operator, his business represents his 

efforts to support himself and his family 

Meeting a need for goods or services. 

6. It is uniformly distributed. Small bus- 

is not localized as is the automotive 
Industry in Detroit, or the aircraft industry 
in southern California. From New England 
to Oregon—from Minnesota to Louisiana— 
Millions of small businesses are operating— 
in every, city, town, and village. 

7. Ita capital requirements are low. It 

s literally billions of dollars to organize 
A General Electric or a General Dynamics; 
but a small business is normally started with 
Personal funds from the savings bank, and 
additional operating capital is usually the 
reg result of the operation of the business 
lf. 
8. It represents every segment of the elec- 
te. Small business cuts across economic, 
Social, geographic, cultural and political 
boundaries. Electronics manufacturers in 
Massachusetts and California * * * the TV 
repairman in Louisville; ranchers in Nevada 
the grocer in Duluth; the wholesaler 
in Atlanta * * the stationery store on 
Main Street anywhere; the pharmaceutical 
use in New Jersey * * * the country doc- 
tor in Montana; garment firms on New York's 
Seventh Avenue * * * the Bon Ton Specialty 
Shoppe in Dubuque; dairy farmers in Wis- 
Consin + + * the “Mom and Pop” store on 
's West Side. Butcher * * Baker 
* + + Candlestick Maker * * * each help- 
ing to weave the fabric of free enterprise 
that sustains our way of life. 

And may we remind you that these mil- 
ons of operators of small businesses are not 
‘small in intelligence, ability or imagina- 
tion, and that their operational efficiency is 
Not necessarily lower than that of big busi- 
ness. Remember that small business is the 
incubator of big business. 

But small business needs your help to do 
the job. Figures released by Dun and Brad- 
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street reveal on alarming increase in pbusi- 
ness failures since World War II. 

It is true that our economy has expanded 
tremendously in this period, and thousands 
of new business ventures are launched each 
year. It is significant, however, that in the 
past 3 years, the number of failures has been 
approximately 60 percent of the number 
of new businesses. Furthermore, approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the firms that failed 
were over 5 years old and 20 percent were 
over 10 years old. So, it is apparent that 
not only new businesses, but an increasing 
number of established concerns, are unable 
to operate successfully in today’s economy. 
As small businesses encounter difficulty, 
many of them are merged into big busi- 
nesses, and these mergers exert additional 
pressure on the remaining small firms. 

Small business growth is restricted by 
monopolistic practices of big business and 
big unions. Furthermore, its experience and 
facilities are not being fully utilized by big 
government procurement—a vital segment 
of our economy today. 

The program we have presented today rep- 
resents a concerted effort by all members 
of our association to offer practical solutions 
to some of these problems. We urge your 
careful considerations of our proposals, which 
are summarized as follows: 

1. Stimulus to increased investment: 
Freeing of capital for investment in new 
facilities through liberalized rates of taxa- 
tion. 

2. Increased share of Government procure- 
ment: Small business can contribute much 
more to our defense effort. All it asks is 
equal opportunity for all businesses, regard- 
less of size. 3 

3. Improvement of the labor climate: 
Management and labor must pool their re- 
sources to raise productivity to higher levels. 
Labor must accept the responsibility of full 
partnership in this endeavor. 

The Smaller Business Association of New 
England appreciates the consideration you 
have shown to small business in the past, 
and we offer our sincere thanks for the time 
and attention which you have given us to- 
day. May we look forward to continuing 
cooperation between our association and the 
Congress of the United States, 


Israel 15th Anniversary 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, none of 
us needs reminding that this is the 15th 
anniversary of the independence of 
Israel. The occasion is being com- 
memorated, not only in synagogues and 
Jewish homes across the country, but 
also by all of us who cherish the values 
of freedom, democracy, and self-deter- 
mination. 

Today it seems hard to believe that 
only a few short years ago it was possible 
to despair of the Jewish people. Mil- 
lions had been murdered by the Nazis; 
hundreds of thousands of others had 
been driven from their homes. But those 
who despaired in the dark years of the 
war forgot one thing: that the-Jewish 
people had a vision—a vision of one day 
returning to their ancient homeland. 
The Jewish people sustained that vision, 
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and the vision sustained them. And in 
the following years, like a phoenix from 
the ashes, the State of Israel arose— 
proud, strong, and free. 

Today it ought to be possible simply 
to praise and rejoice at all that the peo- 
ple of Israel have accomplished. It 
ought to be possible simply to rest as- 
sured that the independence of Israel is 
inviolable. But of course, just as 15 
years ago, Israel is in danger. Foreign 
rocket experts in Egypt are adding daily 
to that country’s armed strength. The 
union of Syria and Iraq with Egypt will 
almost certainly lead to a revival of Arab 
militancy directed against Israel. Re- 
cent disturbances in Jordan pose a threat 
which cannot be ignored. 

And, just as they did 15 years ago, the 
people of Israel look to us in the United 
States for assistance in restraining the 
Arab States, for support in the United 
Nations, for diplomatic moves to reduce 
tension throughout the Middle East. 
We in this country can no more think of 
denying support to Israel today than we 
could in her hour of greatest peril. I am 
sure all Members of Congress will agree 
with me when I say this—that the peo- 
ple of Israel may be confident that the 
United States is not going to abandon 
them now or in the future. I take this 
opportunity to reiterate America’s 
friendship for the people of Israel and to 
pay tribute to their enormous devotion, 
industry, and heroism. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3, 1791, Poland adopted a constitu- 
tion which is still considered a milestone 
in the development of constitutional de- 
mocracy as we know it today. This great 
liberal document provided for a sweep- 
ing governmental reform based on the 
principles of representative self-govern- 
ment and justice for all. 

Poland was transformed into a 
hereditary constitutional monarchy, 
townspeople were given judicial auton- 
omy and a degree of parliamentary rep- 
resentation, the peasantry was brought 
under the protection of the law, and re- 
ligious toleration was established. 

These progressive measures were joy- 
ously received by the Poles—from the 
enlightened King Stanislas Augustus to 
the humblest citizen. But they were not 
welcomed by Poland's neighbors, who 
were still in the grip of autocratic rulers. 

Russia, fearing a strengthened Polish 
regime, invaded the country less than a 
year after the constitution had been 
proclaimed. Deserted by their Prussian 
allies, the Poles were defeated and forced 
to see their country completely dismem- 
bered by Austria, Prussia, and Russia in 
1793 and 1795. 
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Despite this abrupt end to Poland’s 
experiment in constitutional govern- 
ment, the principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy embodied in the May 3 consti- 
tution have continued to serve as an 
inspiration to the Polish people in their 
troubled history. They have bolstered 
the Poles’ spirit of resistance to the op- 
pressive system under which they are 
forced to live at present. 

The annual observance of Polish Con- 
stitution Day is thus a meaningful event 
for us all, It naturally has a particular 
significance for Poles and Americans of 
Polish descent. But all Americans share 
in the great hopes for liberty and self- 
government which this document sym- 
bolizes for the Polish people. 


Summer Student Political Patronage 
Through the Back Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
White House political chiefs have waged 
a long and sometimes clever battle to 
add summer student employees to their 
patronage list. Fortunately, an alert 
press, the Civil Service Commission, and 
personnel officers within the various de- 
partments, backed up by Members of 
Congress, have revealed these machina- 
tions to the public and sought to prevent 
the first step toward possible destruction 
of the merit system itself. Each depart- 
ment and agency has had to submit sum- 
mer hiring plans to the Civil Service 
Commission, and has had to sign state- 
ments that political interference will not 
be tolerated, before any summer student 
help could be hired. 

The White House, however, which re- 
fuses to concede it has had any intention 
to use political pressure and patronage, 
continues to say more with actions than 
words. Today in the Washington Post, 
columnist Jerry Kluttz has revealed that 
White House letters are going to agencies 
on behalf of students stating blandly that 
they “expect” these students to be hired. 
With the front door slammed in their 
face by adverse public opinion and reac- 
tion by students and faculty alike, ad- 
ministration patrons are trying to get 
in the back way. Mr. Kluttz reports that 
the White House will undoubtedly check 
to see if their students are hired. 

Fortunately, the Civil Service Com- 
mission also is interested in whether 
they are hired or not. Commission in- 
spection staff members will concentrate 
on summer student hirings over the next 
months, and I trust this material on 
personnel records, reasons for applying, 
how a student got his job and the like 
will be made available in some form for 
further public scrutiny. 

The number of jobs now available for 
summer students, however, has been re- 
duced quite significantly due to the ac- 
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tions of the White House politicians, and 
the failures by the administration in try- 
ing to economize within the full-time 
work force. It would be unfortunate if 
any student desiring both the experience 
of working in Government and the fi- 
nancial rewards of a job, should now be 
cut off from both goals. There is some 
talk of hiring qualified students from 
slum areas which, in my opinion, is an 
idea worth considering, provided they 
are qualified and the jobs to be filled are 
not make-work projects of no value to 
anyone. Otherwise this program would 
simply be another welfare project, re- 
flecting the inability of the administra- 
tion to provide a job stimulating climate 
in the Nation in general. 

The article by Mr. Kluttz follows: 
From the Washington Post, May 2, 1963] 
CSC To ALLOW Summer JOB HIRING FOR ALL 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

The Civil Service Conimission will approve 
plans of every major Federal agency to hire 
students for temporary summer jobs in the 
Washington area. 

At yesterday’s deadline, it had not sus- 
pended the hiring authority of a single 
agency on grounds of partisan political in- 
terference with the hiring system. 

Three weeks ago, CSC announced it would 
withdraw agencies’ authority to make tem- 
porary appointments here between May 1 and 
October 1 because of reports that the White 
House was pressuring agencies to make ap- 
pointments based on political pull. 

At the time, the Commission said it would 
continue to permit only those agencies to 
make the appointments without its prior 
approval when their revised hiring plans 
promised full compliance with the law and 
its merit rules dnd not to base appointments 
on a political clearance system. 

As a result, agencies that will use students 
this summer sent CSO details of their hiring 
plans along with certifications signed by 
their respective heads that political inter- 
ference will not be tolerated. Each of the 
plans either has or will be approved by CSO. 

Despite the black eye it received in the 
unprecedented Civil Service crackdown, the 
White House hasn't lost interest in the jobs 
even though it has denied all along that it 
plans to restrict student appointees to those 
it clears politically. The temporary jobs are 
under the merit system and Civil Service has 
made clear that it would be a direct violation 
of law to subject them to political clearances 
in any form. 

Since the Commission’s action, agencies 
report they have received letters from the 
White House reconimending students for 
jobs, an accepted practice in which any per- 
son or organization is free to participate. 
Some White House letters state that they 
expect the students to be hired. 

The White House, of course, would deny 
it is trying to pressure the agencies to hire by 
the use of the word expect“ or that it has 
cleared politically those it recommends, but 
the White House will check up to find out if 
the agencies followed Its recommendations. 

The names and addresses of hired em- 
ployees will be sent to them by the agencies. 
This latter step has been approved by the 
CSC which explains it will help the White 
House to plan for student seminars and other 
activities. 

Civil Service, however, has ordered its in- 
spection staff to concentrate on student hir- 
ings here for the next month or 6 weeks. 

The will start first with those 
agencies that plan to take on at least 100 
students; next will be a look at agencies that 
hire between 50 and 100, and finally those 
with less than 50. 
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The personnel records of each student 
hired will be examined, and in many cases 
the student will be interviewed to find out 
how he happened to apply at the agency, how 
he got his job, if he has passed a CSC exam, 
et cetera, 

Meanwhile, a new pressure, which agency 
officials are generally in sympathy with, is 
being felt throughout Government here. An 
appeal has been made to hire qualified stu- 
dents from slum areas as a preventative to 
juvenile delinquency and law-breaking. 

Most agencies, however, have cut back 

sharply summer hiring plans because of the 
controversy over them and congressio 
actions which will require them to a 
from available funds a larger share of the 
cost of last year's employee pay raise. They 
haven't the money to hire large numbers of 
tem people. 
The bulk of the 3,000 to be hired in the 
Washington area will be typists, stenogra- 
phers, and students who are pursuing profes- 
sional studies. 

But if the White House encourages agen- 
cies to hire-more students here to get them 
off the streets and away from bad influences, 
the agencies could easily end up by doubling 
or tripling present hiring plans. 

Late yesterday, CSC still hadn't approved 
summer hiring plans for Federal Aviation. 
Government Printing, Labor, and Post Office 
Departments. Their proposals didn't reach 
the Commission until yesterday. The per- 
sonnel agency doesn't anticipate any trouble 
with them. 


Montgomery Blair Commemorative 
Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2,1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
name of Montgomery Blair is familiar to 
Americans as one of the members of the 
Lincoln war cabinet. His many other 
contributions to the Nation are less well 
known. The increasingly rare action of 
the Post Office Department in issuing a 
Montgomery Blair commemorative 
stamp has been the occasion for recall- 
ing something more about him. A cere- 
mony will be held at Montgomery Blair 
High School in Silver Spring tomorrow, 
May 3, 1963, in recognition of the issu- 
ance of the stamp and in tribute to the 
life of a useful citizen. Some of the in- 
teresting aspects of Montgomery Blair’s 
career are outlined in the appended res- 
olution of the Republican State Central 
Committee of Montgomery County. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE REPUBLICAN 
STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE oF MONTGOM- 
ERY COUNTY, Mp. 

Whereas the U.S. Government has seen 
fit to issue a commemorative stamp honor- 
ing Montgomery Blair, Postmaster General 
in 2 administration of Abraham Lincoln; 
an 

Whereas Montgomery Blair served with 
distinction as a graduate of West Point, as 
a lawyer and jurist, as counsel for Dred 
Scott, as president of the first State Repub- 
lican Convention of Maryland; and 

Whereas as Postmaster General, from 1861- 
1864, he introduced such innovations as the 
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postal union, free postal delivery in cities, 
money orders and salaried postal employees: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee of Montgomery County ex- 
press support for the celebration of this his- 
toric event and commend the Post Office De- 
partment for its recognition of a truly great 
American. 


The White House—Also City Hall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the insatiable appetite for power of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his socialized advisors 
now in full swing in the White House, it 
is well to consider this article by Rich- 
ard Wilson, in yesterday’s Evening Star, 
wherein he points out how the White 
House may become the city hall for every 
small community and large city in the 
United States. The people must decide 
what they want. They must realize what 
they are getting into, before stampeding 
toward Federal handouts. 

The article follows: 

From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 1, 1963] 

Wasnavoron: Nartrox's Orry HALL?—ADMIN- 
IsTRaTIon’s SraTe-LocaL Procrams HELD 
Lreety To Grow UNCONTROLLABLE 

(By Richard Wilson) 

Occasionally in this world capital a flash 
of insight illuminates issues that are of real 
concern to people all over the country. 

Residential zoning is one of these. In the 
Capital the issues are sometimes exotic. 
Militant residents of my own neighborhood, 
heady with victory over the Catholic Church 
on a school zoning issue, are now considering 


cocks, which simulate the screams of a lady 
in distress, are disturbing the peace. 

An author friend reports a chaotic zoning 
fight in remote Sanibel Island in the Gulf 

of Mexico. Even John F. Kennedy got tan- 
* gied in a zoning contest when his in-laws 
sold some valuable property. The President 
didn't take sides; he merely pleaded that 
nothing unnecessary be done to upset his 
in-laws. 

Dally and nightly in every city and suburb 
of the Nation rise the agonized complaints 
before municipal agencies of those who are 
objecting to being pushed closer and closer 
together. The spirit of "76 pales beside the 
passion of the embattled howeowner, his 
whole life story rushing to his stuttering 
tongue, as he fights some real or imagined 
challenge to his status, his home investment 
or his domestic tranquillity. 

The Kennedy administration is rushing 
with all deliberate speed into the -morass 
of municipal affairs in our crowded cities and 
teeming suburbs. It touches zoning on ur- 
ban renewal and interstate highway projects. 
But the Kennedy aims are far broader and 
if finally achieved may yet make Washing- 
ton the Nation's city hall. 

President Kennedy exposed his own in- 
terests in a recent speech which obviously 
intrigued him but bored his listeners, and 
was generally ignored in the news stories. 
— talked at length about Random Village,” 

cross-section suburb, and how 
— —AI[ñ will’ beta te 
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future, Involved with the Federal authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Kennedy used Random Village’s 100 
residents as a vehicle to ride the whole range 
of his programs: tax cuts, youth corps, aid 
to education, public park improvements, 
medical care, mental care, urban renewal, 
water pollution, juvenile delinquency, em- 
ployment retraining, etc. Before the Pres- 
ident was finished, hardly a single resident 
of Random Village had escaped the embrac- 
ing arm of Washington. 

“In short,” The President summed up, 
“the Federal Government is not a remote 
bureaucracy. It must seek to meet those 
needs of the individual, the family and the 
community which can best be met by the 
nationwide cooperation of all and which 
cannot be met by State and local govern- 
ments.” 

In what seemed to some of his listeners 
a strange inversion of thought, Mr. Kennedy 
said that if Washington doesn’t bear these 
burdens they will just fall back on the local 
States and communities. Some would say 
that is where they belong. 

In the current issue of Reader's Digest, its 
Washington editor, Charles Stevenson, helps 
us understand the kind of thing that is going. 
5 If you will consult the Fed- 

eral budget, you will find that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency is credited 
with a $695 million expenditure in certain 
fields when, in fact, it will pay out 4 times 
as much—$3.7 billion—for the stated pur- 
poses. The President's budget is a master- 
piece of legerdemain in this regard. 

The Kennedy administration has started 
or is trying to start prorams which seem 
only a small part of the budget now, but are 
destined to grow into multimillion or multi- 
billion-dollar enterprises. This is true of 
programs in education, mass transit, Juvenile 
delinquency, employment training, the 
Hometown Youth Corps, the National Service 
Corps, medical care. All will grow into some- 
thing far bigger than when they were begun, 
and the record shows Congress cannot con- 
trol them. 

Some of the facts about this cityside 
trend in the Kennedy administration are in 
dispute. The President says he is holding 
back needed nondefense spending. But 
House appropriations experts say defense 
spending has gone up 17 percent under Mr. 
Kennedy and nondefense spending has 
jumped 27 percent. 

Mr. Kennedy's view is that while the Na- 
tion has grown greatly we are spending less 
of our national product for nondefense pur- 
poses than 25 years ago, and the percentage 
has remained almost unchanged for 10 years. 

Whatever the merits of this argument, 
there is no doubt of the final Kennedy aim. 
It is to expand the Federal Government's 
services to the “individual, the family and 
the community” on a multi-billion-dollar 


Federal Government,” says the President, 
“is the people, and the budget is a reflec- 
tion of their need.” 

By this the Federal Government 
would absorb local responsibilities on an 
ever-increasing scale. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, we are to- 
day saluting the Polish people in their 
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never-ending quest for political freedom. 
This spirit is best represented by that 
documentation of political moderation 
and liberalism, the Polish Constitution 
of 1791. Though framed ata time when 
Poland was surrounded by political reac- 
tion in Russia, Prussia, and Austria, some 
of the breath of liberty sweeping West- 
ern Europe as a result of the American 
and French Revolutions reached the 
eager leaders of Polish liberalism, led by 
an enlightened King. 

In spite.of intense opposition from the 
landed aristocracy, they drafted and 
put into law in the form of a Constitu- 
tion, those basic liberties that should be 
enjoyed by all citizens in a democratic 
state. This Constitution was overthrown 
by force from a benighted Russia, 
abetted by Polish malcontents, yet de- 
feat did not kill the spirit of Polish lib- 
eralism. The heroic patriots of Poland 
fought on, and still fight today against 
any form of oppression. Their liberal- 
ism and democratic spirit are admired 
by the free peoples of the world and, in 
our remembering the sacrifices made in 
the past to their dedication, may we as- 
sure them of our continued interest and 
support in their cause of liberty. 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM I. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, May 3 
of each year marks the national holiday 
of the Polish people known an Constitu- 
tion Day. It was on that date in 1791 
that Poland adopted a constitution in- 
vesting sovereignty in the people and a 
bicameral legislature very much like ours 
was set up. This was the era of the 
American and the French revolutions 
which had planted the seeds of democ- 
racy in many parts of the world, and 
the people of Poland were among the 
first to accept these ideals and to estab- 
lish a new democratic order. 

Since then 172 eventful years have 
passed and yet the high ideals and prin- 
ciples advocated in the Polish Constitu- 
tion still retain their validity and vitality 
because they hold the promise of free- 
dom, independence and human dignity 
for the Polish people. The years since 
1791 have not been happy for Poland, 
which had been pillaged and partitioned 
unmercifully and its people suffered 
many indignities. 

It is not surprising to learn from his- 
tory that on several notable occasions 
the people of Poland rose in arms against 
their Russian oppressors, the most dra- 
matic being the Polish uprising of 1863 
which was the longest and bloodiest in 
Polish history. It lasted for over 2 years 
and some 250,000 Poles were either killed 
in battle, executed by firing squads, or 
deported to Siberian mines and prisons 
from which many never returned. There 
was wholesale confiscation of property 
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and almost total destruction of the Po- 
lish economy. The Polish language was 
banned from the schools and public use 
in an effort by the Russians to destroy 
Polish culture. 

Americans of Polish descent are this 
year observing the 100th anniversary of 
the uprising of 1863 and are utilizing 
this occasion to pay tribute to Polish pa- 
triots and fighters for freedom through- 
out the centuries of Poland's long his- 
tory. Poland's lot under Communist 
oppression is not in the least better to- 
day, however, and once again the Polish 
nation is fighting for its freedom, its cul- 
tural and religious survival, and its way 
of life. 

We in America are well aware of the 
deep anxiety in the hearts of our Polish 
friends and neighbors regarding their 
kinsmen who are suffering under the 
yoke of communism in Poland. They are 
suffering in that unhappy land today in 
grim silence, unable to speak their mind 
freely or even practice their religion 
openly. They are part of a vast prison 
of captive European nations which make 
up the Communist empire. Their mas- 
ters sit in the Kremlin in Moscow, and 
from there they direct control of Poland 
and its people. 

Americans of Polish descent have not 
forgotten their motherland nor the 
millions of their freedom-loving kins- 
men there who have a profound attach- 
ment to Western culture, civilization, 
and ideals. Poles in this country have 
strong cultural and religious ties with 
Poland and its people. They are doing 
all in their power to encourage them, to 
keep their hopes for self-determination 
and their desire for freedom burning 
bright. In these efforts, we must assist 
them and give them all possible support. 

We in Connecticut are particularly 
proud of our fellow citizens of Polish 
ancestry. They are a hard-working, 
sturdy and loyal element in the popula- 
tion. They retain the rich heritage of 
their culture and religion, as well as their 
passionate love for freedom. They have 
made great contributions to American 
civilization and have vastly enriched our 
way of life and our concept of democracy. 

On this occasion of Polish Constitution 
Day we pay a well-deserved tribute to 
her national heroes who fought for 
Poland’s independence in the past, and 
to her silent heroes of today who fight 
for her freedom in our day. We join 
with the Polish people abroad and in our 
own country in hope and prayer that 
Poland will once again attain its freedom 
in the near future. 


Public Housing Does Not Breed Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 


lication Human Events recently had a 
particularly vicious attack against the 
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New York City Housing Authority in 
particular and the concept of public 
housing in general. 

The Human Events article, which was 
written by a 19-year-old college sopho- 
more, appeared in the Appendix of the 
Recor on March 13, 1963. For a fac- 
tual statement of conditions in New 
York’s public housing I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing letter from the Honorable William 
Reid, chairman of the New York City 
Housing Authority. 

The article follows: 

New Tonk Crry HOUSING AUTHORITY, 

New York, N.Y., April 24, 1963. 
Hon. ABRAHAM MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN MULTER: I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to comment on the 
remarks of Congressman Bruce ALGER, of 
Texas, printed on page A1384 in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of March 13, 1963, which 
consist principally of a reprint of an article 
published in Human Events, written by 
Stephen H. Marcus, entitled “Crime in New 
York City’s Public Housing.” 

The members of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority are realists, and so are those 
who manage public housing developments 
throughout the Nation. We know that pub- 
lic housing cannot solve all of the problems 
of the low-income families whom we house. 
We move these families from unsafe, insani- 
tary, and overcrowded quarters into decent 
accommodations where they have the op- 
portunity to raise their children to be healthy 
and responsible citizens. A favorite device 
of those who oppose public housing is to 
assign to it responsibility for curing all the 
ills of ‘our society and then berate it for 
failing to do so. 

In New York City, almost half a million 
persons live in 106 public housing develop- 
ments. Many of these developments are 
located in sections of the city where the 
authority has demolished the worst slums 
and has built new structures. Because of 
the nature of the surrounding neighbor- 
hoods, the authority supplements the normal 
protection provided by the New York City 
Police Department, by assigning housing of- 
ficers to certain developments. 

Some newspapers have followed the prac- 
tice of giving wide publicity to each in- 
cident in a public housing development, thus 
giving the false impression that violence and 
crime are widespread in public housing, 

Here are the facts: 

There is not, and there never has been, 
any crimewave in public housing in New 
York City. Captains of the various police 
precincts in the city have consistently re- 
ported that there are fewer crimes and in- 
cidents in public housing developments than 
in the surrounding areas making up the bal- 
ance of the precincts. 

The records of the New York City Police 
Department and the authority's own records 
show that the arrest rate for public housing 
tenants is lower than that of the city as a 
whole. 


Official records for the year 1961, the latest 
available, show a citywide arrest rate for 
felonies and serious misdemeanors, of 6.3 per 
thousand persons, while the tenant arrest 
rate for similar offenses committed off as 
well as on project grounds, is only 3.8 for 
every thousand persons. 

Juvenile delinquency rates in public hous- 
ing developments are lower than in the sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. A special analysis 
of developments located in high delinquency 
areas, shows a delinquency rate of 69 per 
thousand youths in public housing, com- 
pared with a rate of 98 per thousand youths 
in surrounding neighborhoods, 
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Homicides in public housing developments 
do not occur “almost daily” and do not oc- 
cur “50 percent more frequently per hundred 
thousand residents than in the city as a 
whole.” During 1961, the last complete year 
for which data are available for both public 
housing and for the city, 16 homicides were 
reported in public housing. This rate was 
well below that for the total city population. 

The so-called confidential report referred 
to by Mr. Marcus, is nothing more than an 
annual report of the director of manage- 
ment, issued routinely and quite widely dis- 
tributed. It most certainly does not state 
that “most of the persons apprehended for 
criminal behavior on project grounds, are 
project tenants,” as Mr. Marcus asserts. 
Neither does it in any way justify the other 
outrageous statements and alleged statistics 
cited by Mr. Marcus. The careful records 
maintained by the authority prove that Mr. 
Marcus is adept at distortion. 

Mr. Marcus is a 19-year-old sophomore at 
a local college. He never wrote to, or 
visited the authority's offices to obtain in- 
formation for his article or to check his wild 
statements. The facts“ which he quotes 
in his article are a rehash of a series of sen- 
sational stories printed in one newspaper 
in this city. 

Mr. Marcus is entitled to the opinions 
which he expresses toward “New Dealers,” 
the New Republic magazine, and “liberals.” 
We are concerned with the statements in 
his obvious political diatribe, which are in- 
tended to show that public housing has 
become the “festering place” of crime, and 
with the imaginary statistics he has used 
in his attempt to support his thesis. 

It is inexcusable for Mr. Marcus with his 
wholesale scurrilous accusations, to charac- 
terize public housing tenants as degenerates 
and criminals. The residents of the public 
housing developments in New York City. 
by and large, are responsible, well-behaved 
people and differ from the general popula- 
tion only in the fact that they have low 
incomes. 

We must assume that Mr. Marcus believes 
that it is preferable to have the underpriv- 
ileged citizens of our country continue to 
live in ramshackle, rat-infested, firetrap, 
slum buildings, that lack the fundamental 
amenities for decent living, than to afford 
them an opportunity to live in public 
housing. 

It is to be hoped that, before Mr. Marcus 
graduates from college, he will take, and 
pass, courses in ethics and statistics. 

Sincerely yours, 
WI LIAN Rem, 
Chairman. 


Kennedy Approves Antimissile Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2,1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the presidential campaign of 1960 
we heard a lot about the missile gap pre- 
valent under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Shortly after Mr. McNamara 
was made Secretary of Defense, he 
pointed out this “missile gap” was a 
myth. Obviously, it had been used for 
purely political purposes by Candidate 
Kennedy. 

Now a very disturbing report by Rob- 
ert S. Allen and Paul Scott points to 
Presidential feetdragging on the produc- 
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tion of our antimissile Nike-Zeus. Does 
President Kennedy think that Russian 
missiles aimed at this country are proba- 
bly defensive, too? 


Antoussiz Gar Wirorns, Wirra KENNEDY'S 
Sanction 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


Wasuinoron.—Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara's adamant refusal to permit the Army 
to put its powerful Nike-Zeus antimissile 
into production for early deployment around 
Major U.S. population centers and other key 
targets Is in direct contradiction to what 
Russia is doing with a comparable weapon. 

Not only is the Soviet producing ballistic 
antimissiles in quantity, but it Is deploying 
them in considerable numbers for the pro- 
tection of vulnerable military targets. 

Already an extensive complex of at least 
30 antimissile missiles, manned by full crews, 
has been established Im a 100-mile arc 
around Leningrad. 

Particular significance of this massive de- 
fensive system, whose existence its fully 
known to both President Kennedy and Secre- 
tary McNamara, is that these missile killers 
Safeguard the air aproaches over which 90 
percent of the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
Stles fired from the United States at Moscow 
Would have to pass. 

The same is true of the shorter range Po- 
laris missile that might be launched from 
nuclear submarines patroling strategic areas 
of the Atlantic. 

Intelligence authorities attach special im- 
portance to the fact that the antimissile mis- 
siles in the Leningrad concentration are on 
Mobile launchers. This ts positively known 
from photographs obtained by Samos recon- 
naissance satellites which traverse Russia at 
Tegular intervals. 

The mobility makes these antimissiles 
readfly avallable for other areas or uses, such 
as with field forces when the Soviet's im- 
proved antimissile is ready for deployment, 
estimated by 1965. 

The Reds’ current antimissile missile is a 
Modified version of their deadly SA-2 and 
SA-3 antiaircraft missiles that shot down 
our U-2 planes in Russia and Cuba. Rus- 
sian tests, monitored by the United States, 
Indicate these missile killers have the capa- 
bility of intercepting and destroying inter- 
Mediate range ballistic missiles and certain 
intercontinental range missiles, 

In one Soviet test, an antimissile armed 
with a nuclear warhead destroyed two ICBMs 
at one time. 

Scores of SA-2's and SA-3’s are now de- 
ployed in Cuba, particularly as coastal de- 
Tenses. It is also definitely known that a 
number of these missiles are emplaced to fire 
at the Guantanamo naval base. 

While Secretary McNamara and Deputy 
Secretary Roswell Gilpatric have privately 
admitted to Members of Congress and others 
that the Nike-Zeus is as good and possibly 
superior to Soviet antimissile missiles, the 
United States does not have an operational 
System of these weapons. 

The Army is continuing to test and per- 
fect the Nike-Zeus, and to develop an im- 
proved version, the Nike—X and the Sprint. 

But that ts as far as McNamara, with the 
President's complete support, is allowing the 
Army to go. There are some indications 
McNamara may be having second thoughts 
despite his continued public affirmations of 
his stand. 

The Pentagon boss has quietly ordered a 
hew study of the antimissile missile issue. 
This could be the prelude to a change of 
mind. 

But even if this should occur, and it's ex- 
tremely conjectural, the United States lags 
far behind Russia in this vital defense field. 
In the possession of operational antimissile 
Missiles, the Soviet has a lead of 8 to 5 years. 

Due to administration shillyshallying on- 
the Nike-Zeus, even if this weapon were put 
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into immediate production it would take at 
least 36 months before it could be deployed 
in numbers. If development of the Nike-X 
and Sprint is awaited, this gap will be in- 
creased even further, to 5 years and possi- 
bly longer. 

These and other ominous details were 
bluntly spelled out by Senator STROM THUR- 
monpv, Democrat, of South Carolina, in the 
secret session of the Senate which he forced 
on this issue. 

He warned that by 1967 Russia will have 
ringed all its strategic locations with mas- 
sive antimissile defenses, and thus danger- 
ously unbalanced the offensive stalemate 
that now is a major deterrent to nuclear 
war. 

Significantly, these contentions of THUR- 
MOND were not disputed. Not one word of 
challenge was voiced against them. 

Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, Democrat, of 
Georgia; chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, who carried the administration’s 
ball in this dramatic clash, argued against 
‘THURMOND on two grounds: (1) The Nike-xX 
and Sprint will be developed in time to 
assure antimissile security for the United 
States; (2) by waiting for these improved 
weapons, upward of $2 billion will be saved. 

To RUSSELL’s economy argument, THUR- 
mond retorted that it would be infinitely 
sunder to spend the money than to let Rus- 
sia attain a stupendous antimissile gap that 
could doom the United States. 

Russi. and the administration won this 
tensee debate; the Senate siding with them 
by a big margin. But the controversy is 
far from ended. THuRMOND served notice 
he will submit further reports to the Senate, 
and may.demand other showdown votes on 
the antimissile issue. 


Fair Housing and the Kennedy Executive 
Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to invite the attention of the 
House to a speech the Honorable David 
L. Lawrence, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Opportunity 
in Housing, made recently before the 
15th Annual Convention of the National 
Civil Liberties Clearing House. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Lawrence succeeded ad- 
mirably in placing the problem of dis- 
crimination in housing in its proper 
perspective and in illustrating the part 
that President Kennedy’s Executive or- 


dier of last November 20 will play in mov- 


ing forward in this important area. 

As Mr. Lawrence points out, however, 
the order is only “first step—a big 
step at that” but in order for its pur- 
pose to be achieved, help is needed from 
large numbers of Americans, “from the 
general public, from the action groups 
deeply interested in this field, from the 
churches and educational institutions, 
and from labor groups and business orga- 
nizations” including, of course, “those in 
the homebuilding and real estate indus- 
tries.” 

Mr. Lawrence refers once again to the 
necessity of seeing the struggle here in 
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its proper place in the total struggle for 
full civil rights. 


We can’t have fair housing unless we have 
full housing. And we can't have full housing 
unless we have the economic growth our so- 
ciety demands and, with that growth, the 
closing of the economic gap between Negro 
and white incomes. 

The choking circles of discrimination some- 
times seem to mesh into one another. For 
want ot a full education, employment oppor- 
tunities are denied, and for want of a de- 
cent income, good housing is denied, and for 
want of full citizenship, the whole American 
ideal is denied. It is clear that this field of 
housing does not stand alone in the struggle 
for full civil rights for all Americans. It is 
an integral and a critical part of the whole. 


Mr. Lawrence’s complete text follows: 
Fam HOUSING AND THE KENNEDY 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 


I appreciate not only your invitation to 
take part in this conference but also the 
fact that I have been given the first oppor- 
tunity to try to answer the question as to 
who is responsible for housing discrimina- 
tion, 

It is clear that we are not going to dis- 
solve into a melodramatic “hiss-the-villain” 
session. Obviously, that would not help 
solve the problems of discrimination which 
are so flagrantly evident in our country 
today. Beyond that, I fear that we would, 
to one degree or another, have to point the 
accusing finger at ourselves. Until recent 
years, few Americans, a very precious few, 
have not contributed to the ghettoizing of 
housing, either by direct action of encourag- 
ing it or by unseeing inaction in doing 
something to prevent it, 

Having engaged in such brisk self- 
criticism, let me say that I recognize that 
some of those precious few who have con- 
cerned themselyes with the problem and 
tried to alert their fellow citizens to its 
consequences fre prime movers in confer- 
ences such as this. But the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the concern evidently was not 
clearly expressed, and the costly conse- 
quences not sharply outlined, with the re- 
sult that the pattern of housing discrimina- 
tion is more far-reaching and severe today 
than it has been in the past. 

Indeed I was struck by the fact that 30 
years ago, more than 40 percent of the Ne- 
gro citizens of Charleston, 8.C., Hved in 
blocks which were more than 50-percent 
white. And a half century ago, over a third 
of the Negro residents of Chicago lived in 
areas which were 90-percent white. 

I realize that great, almost revolutionary 
changes have occurred in the intervening 
years, in the movement of people, from one 
section of the country to another, in the 
rapid urbanization of our Nation, and in 
relatively drastic changes in our building 
industry and in its financing. 


taining what has been politely, and incor- 
rectly, called “neighborhood stability.” 


add. 

And, in a sense, what they say has a meas- 
ure of „even though it is more 
cuse than an explanation. And 
e broader community must 

of responsibility. The 
schools, the churches, the labor unions, and 


g 
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the civic groups have, admittedly, done a 
sluggish job, at best, in breaking down the 
prejudices. which lead to discrimination. 
Again, I must modify my point, by admitting 
that the brush is broad, and that there have 
been notable, and successful, exceptions. 
They remained, until a few years ago, prec- 
ious few. 

In the light of the progress we have made 
in more recent days, and I have no intention 
of overemphasizing it, I wonder if the fear 
and the caution in us did not contribute 
more to our actions, or lack of action, than 
the push of conviction or the tug of con- 

lence. 
ede, I represented the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews in the presen- 
tation of their annual awards to authors and 

for articles contributing to oe 
human understanding. And I was struc’ 
particularly with one of the winning entries, 
which appeared in the National Jewish 
Monthly and was written by Martin E. Spen- 
cer. The title summarizes Mr. Spencer's 
thesis, which is that prejudice develops into 
discrimination, only when it is socially ap- 
proved. In the article, he describes a pioneer 
study into the cena pas between expressed 

udice and T: 

ee may be Bi known to students of 
sociology but which is new to me. 

“In 1934," Mr. Spencer reports, “a sociol- 
ogist traveled through the United States with 
a Chinese couple. The group stayed over- 
night at numerous hotels and took thelr 
meals at restaurants, diners, and other 
eating places. In only one place, a tourist 
camp, were they refused service. At the end 
of the trip, the sociologist mailed question- 
naires to owners of the establishments which 
had been visited. The questionnaire asked 
whether Chinese would be accepted as guests. 
Of these establishments, which had already 
accommodated the sociologist and his Chi- 
nese friends, over 90 percent answered that 
they would not accept Chinese as custom- 
ers.” 

I suspect that many of the same con- 
clusions could be drawn in the field of 
housing and housing practices. The truth 
is that we do have experience with hous- 
ing which Is open to all—good, modern, de- 
cent housing put up by alert, ambitious, 

-successful businessmen. And that experi- 
ence, which is valid even though limited, 
bears testimony that open occupancy can 
work and does work. It does not mean there 
have not been problems; obviously there have 


deen, but problems are nothing new in the 


real estate and housing industries. 

And there is another set of experience in 
this field, dating from 1954 and becoming 
more extensive and meaningful in the 
months and years since that time. That, 
of course, is the enactment of local or- 

and State laws aimed at helping 
achieve equal opportunity in housing. I 
think it is fair to say these actions produced 
neither panacea nor panic. 

Certainly they did not ruin the real 
estate industry, but neither did they solve 
the problem, any more than our traffic laws 
have eliminated wreckless driving on our 
highways. What they have done is provide 
the legal underpinning for our moral con- 
victions, making available public leadership 
and the mechanics of public adjudication 
in helping achieve equal housing oppor- 
tunity. 


We all know that legislation cannot, in 


itself, mold behavior, and certainly laws do 
not repeal prejudice. But they do establish 
public policy, clearly and directly, and in 
doing so they are essential instruments in 
the overall movement. 

Those instruments, and may their num- 
ber increase, have been given a strong ally 
in the Executive order which President Ken- 
nedy signed on November 20 last year. Be- 
fore discussing the order and giving you a 


discrimination, 
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necessarily brief outline of what it seeks to 
accomplish, I should deal with its critics 
for a moment. : 

They divide into two basic groups, al- 
though some might suggest this is an arbi- 
trary simplification. The first says the order 
is undesirable, harmful to the economy, and 
a usurpation of power by the Executive. 
The other insists the Order is too late, too 
limited in scope, and lacking the virtue of 
retroactivity. as 

We might well assume that the same kinds 
of plaints were expressed about the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, 

I suggest that the desirability of the order 
has been well established by the reports of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights and by 
the very visibility of the problems the order 
seeks to overcome. Segregated housing, or 
the whole ghetto complex, has grown more 
widespread, not less prevalant. And with it 
has come not only the social and moral 
cost of segregation, but the economic cost in 
disease, crime, underemployment, under- 
education, loss of tax revenues, and increased 
public expenditures. It is an expensive as 
well as a foul disease. And this, of course, 
does not include the human demoraliza- 
tion it infests in its perpetrators as well as 
in its victims. 

The harm to the economy complaint is 
equally difficult to justify. Local and 
State legislation produced no such result. 
Nor have studies borne out that property 
values decrease when minority families move 
into so-called majority neighborhoods. If 
panic is avoided, and such panic unfor- 
tunately is oftén stimulated for profit, the 
chances are about four in one that values 
will remain stable or actually increase, 

As to the President’s legal authority, the 
basis is well established. While the lawyers 
don't cite it, my layman's mind suggests 
that its genesis lies in the Declaration of 
Independence which certainly sets the moral 
foundation of this Nation, if not its basic 
law. But there are the 5th and 14th amend- 
ments to the Constitution, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1866, and the national housing goal 
set forth in the Housing Act of 1949, all of 
which provide clear evidence of the action's 
legal validity. It is, as the President has 
said, sound public constitutional policy. 

On the other side, we have those who 
would have wanted the order sooner, had it 
broader in scope, and given it retroactive fea- 
tures. Timing, I have come to learn, is a 
very delicate gift. Many features had to be 
considered; the 1961 report of the Civil 
Rights Commission, the condition of the 
economy, the alerting of the various publics 
involved, and the actual framing of the 
order itself. As much as we might like it 
otherwise, it does take time and thoughtful 
effort, and the important fact is that the 
deed was done, the order exists, it has been 
issued. 

Its scope was determined by experts in 
the field, and we are fortunate that there 
are such experts in the Federal Government 
today. It is the first step, and a big step at 
that, Just as the first State legislation, while 
limited in scope, was imperative to that 
which has come to pass in more recent years. 

The question of retroactivity presented 
serious problems, but I point out that the 
good offices section of the order does direct 
executive agencies to do all they can to en- 
courage equal opportunity in federally as- 
sisted housing which does not specifically 
fall under the order. 

Those of us called upon to administer the 
order believe we have a workable mandate 
with which to proceed. We recognize that 
it establishes new public policy as far as the 
Federal Government is concerned and we be- 
lieve it to be right and proper policy. We 
believe in its purpose and we intend to 
see that it is achieved, with fairness and 
with integrity. But we are also realistic 
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enough to know that we need help, help 
from the general public, from the action 
groups deeply interested in this fleld, from 
the churches and educational institutions, 
and from labor groups and busines organi- 
gations, and that, of course, Includes those 
in the homebuilding and real estate 
industries. 

We want the order to work, and we believe 
it can and will. 

We also want to see homebuilding activity 
thrive and expand, and we believe that can 
happen also. 

One does not mitigate against the other, if 
commonsense. and calm reason guide our 
actions, 

We believe, further, that the moral thrust 
of the order has made its impact, as the 
growing participation in the work for equal 
opportunity by the churches exemplifies. 

And while I do not intend to evangelize 
you, I firmly believe that the rightness of 
the cause is its basic strength. There is 
nothing new about the concept of equal 
treatment and equal respect for our fellow 
men; that is at the very core of our religious 
teachings as well as being the bedrock of 
our national purpose, The depth of the 
work done to remind all Americans of our 
religious and national heritage is indispens- 
able to tearing down the walls of discrimi- 
nation. 

It is apparent also, as others have already 
said, that we can't have fair housing unless 
we have full housing. And we can’t have 
full housing unless we have the economic 
growth our society demands and, with that 
growth, the closing of the economic gap be- 
tween Negro and white incomes, 

The choking circles of discrimination 
sometimes seem to mesh into one another. 
For want of a full education, employment 
opportunities are denied, and for want of a 
decent income, good housing is denied, and 
for want of full citizenship the whole Amer- 
ican ideal is denied. It is clear that this 
field of housing does not stand alone in the 
struggle for full civil rights for all Ameri- 
cans, It is an integral and a critical part 
of the whole. 

The question then comes as how to pro- 
ceed. 

The regulations and enforcement proce- 
dures for the Executive order have been es- 
tablished by the various agencies concerned, 
and are being reviewed by the committee. 
Numerous conferences have been held con- 
cerning the most effective means of using 
the good offices of the executive branch to 
help bring about equal opportunity, and 
some progress has been made. A small, but 
significant, indication of this work was pro- 
vided in a memorandum of Secretary Mc- 
Namara on March 8, which requires non- 
discrimination clauses in all Defense De- 
partment leases for family housing, and also 
provides that lists of available offbase hous- 
ing will include only units available to all. 

We are beginning to move. 

But to move is one thing, and to move 
with dispatch and true effectiveness is an- 
other. 

I realize that many people in this country 
are not as concerned with the problem of 
racism as we are, but I think they are 
wrong and we are right. I do not believe 
that the public policy of equal opportunity 
can take a secondary position to any other 
national goal. It must move forward in the 
front ranks, because it represents a vital 
part of our national security, our national 
economy and our national morality. 

There is no good reason we can’t help 
move a man into the house he wants and 
can afford, while at the same time, we are 
exerting the maximum energies to get some 
other man up on the moon. 

I have one caution point to make, and I 
feel that my many years in public life, fight- 

_ing for causes such as this, gives me the 
experience and the right to advance it. This 
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work is too vital, and the possible obstacles 
too insidious, for any of us to lapse into 
the luxury of wrangling among ourselves. I 
am sure there will be disagreement, from 
time to time, and that is as healthy as it 
is expected. But I believe we have an ob- 
ligation to keep firmly fixed to our real pur- 
pose and to its speedy accomplishment. 

Having said all that, I'll stop where I 
began, with a question and an answer. 

The question is “equal housing opportu- 
nity—whose responsibility?” and the answer 
is not the President nor the committee which 
I head, not the urban league or the hi 
builders, not the churches or the schools, 
the unions or the corporations—the answer 
of course, ladies and gentlemen is the re- 
sponsibility rests with all of us. 


The Alliance for Progress and Other U.S. 
Programs in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr, RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a letter which appeared in 
the New York Times on April 6. The 
letter was written by Frank E. Karelsen, 
a distinguished New Yorker who recently 
visited various countries in Latin Amer- 
ica and had an opportunity to observe 
the Alliance for Progress, the Agency for 
International Development program, the 
Peace Corps, and the food-for-peace 
program at first hand. His comments 
on these programs should be heartening 
to all of us who wish to eliminate 
poverty, hunger, and disease from Latin 
America. The letter follows: 

U.S. AGENCIES PRAISED 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

During a recent visit to Peru, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, and Brazil I had the op- 
portunity to observe the efforts and accom- 
plishments of the Alliance for Progress, the 
Agency for International Development pro- 
gram, the Peace Corps, and the food-for- 
peace program. 

On my visit I talked with many dedieated 
persons in each and all of these agencies. I 
conversed with people in numerous fields of 
endeavor,” including educators, psycholo- 
gists, housing experts, etc. I visited with 
workers and underprivileged citizens, with 
bankers, businessmen, both American and 
native. 

My conclusions, based on this research and 
my own observations, were that on the whole 
each of these agencies was doing a splendid 
job in which every American can take pride. 
True, some e are doing better work 
than others, and there is still a vast amount 
to be accomplished. To make even slight 
headway is a stupendous task. 


For centuries a small percentage of the 


people of South America have had all the 
cream and have no desire to help the masses 
who, because of centuries of virtual servi- 
tude, have become discouraged and dis- 
heartened. A beginning must be made so 
os to prevent these masses from turning to 
totalitarianism, and our agencies are making 
that beginning. It will take time, dedication 
and a great deal of money to make an im- 
portant impact. It will require the coopera- 
tion of American business interests as well 
as the education of the small percentage of 
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the people of wealth in South America. 
There will be failures and successes. 

From the standpoint of the citizens of the 
United States this is not charity. It is some- 
thing that we must do in order to prevent 
the United States from becoming an island 
surrounded by Communist revolutions— 
revolutions which can and will bring down 
the vices and bloodshed of the French 
revolution. 

PRANK E. KARELSEN. 

New York, April 1, 1963. 


Impact of Imports on the Pennsylvania 
Shoe Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorn “A Study by the Foreign 
Trade Committee for the Shoe Manu- 
facturing Industry,” which graphically 
sets forth the importance of this industry 
to the U.S. economy as well as a 1962 
fact sheet on the impact of imports on 
the Pennsylvania shoe industry. 

The study and fact sheet follow: 

Impact or IMPORTS 


(A study by the Foreign Trade Committee 
for the Shoe Manufacturing Industry, rep- 
resenting, National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, New England Shoe & 
Leather Association, St. Louis Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association) 


THE SHOE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 18 
IMPORTANT TO THE U.S. ECONOMY 


There are over 1,300 factories located in 
over 600 communities, the vast majority of 
which are small towns where shoe manufac- 
turing is the major source of income. 

These are located in 38 States in over 260 
congressional districts. 

The industry employs 239,000 shoe work- 
ers according to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The payroll is over $750 million 
a year. An additional 70,000 or more are 
employed in allied industries producing ma- 
chines, materials, components and supplies 
for shoe manufacturers. 

This results in shoe sales of $4,500 million 
annually. 

THE SHOE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY CONSISTS 
PRIMARILY OF SMALL MANUFACTURERS 

The shoe manufacturing industry is highly 
competitive. 

Average employment per plant is 180 
workers. 

The firms are progressive in their improve- 
ment of plant processes and products. 

Efficiency is greater in American shoe 
plants than anywhere else in the world. 

Profits are relatively low. 

SHOE IMPORTS HAVE INCREASED AT AN ALARMING 
RATE 


From 1955 to 1962, over 600 percent. 

From nearly 8 million pairs in 1955 to more 
than 55 million pairs in 1962. 

Based on current trends, imports are ex- 
pected to total 77 million pairs in 1963, and 
in 1965, 125 million pairs. 

Imports were 1.3 percent of a domestic pro- 
duction of 585 million pairs in 1955. 

Imports were 8.9 percent of a domestic 
production of 619 million pairs in,1962. 

Based on current trends, imports are ex- 
pected to be over 20 percent of a domestic 
production of 600 million pairs in 1965. 
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Exports, from 1955 to 1962, have decreased 
38 percent to only 2.9 million pairs. 
FOOTWEAR IMPORTS ARE GREATEST FROM 
COUNTRIES WHERE WAGES ARE LOWER 


From 1955 to 1962, footwear imports from 
Japan increased over 900 percent, from 2.7 
million to nearly 28 million pairs. 

Wages in Japan averaged 36 cents per hour 
for shoeworkers including an annual bonus. 

Between these same 2 years, imports from 
Italy increased from 1.1 million to 14.5 mil- 
lion pairs, for an increase of over 1,100 per- 
cent. The average wage per hour in Italy 
in 1961 was 49 cents including fringe 
benefits. 

In contrast, imports from the United King- 
dom and Switzerland increased slightly. 
However, wages in these countries were many 
times higher than in Japan and Italy. 

Information on Spain is not available. 
Reliable sources, however, indicate that a 
16-hour day at 35 cents an hour, including 
fringe benefits, is the typical wage-hour 
structure. Children may work as appren- 
tices as much as 2 years without compensa- 
tion. 


Increased U.S. imports related to hourly 
wages, 1955-62 


Japan: 
STEEVE REN Sie M 28 ee entrees +25.2 
Per hour (cents) - ossernegtp pn 36 
Italy: 
Million pairs ＋ 13. 4 
Per hour (cents 22 49 
United Kingdom: / 
Million pass ＋ 1. 1 
Per hour (cents) 97 
Switzerland: 
Thousand pairs +219 
Sg dp Sc) ee oe ee eh teat oe 81. 15 
United States: 
Million pairs 6 —1. 7 
err... —::. — $1.95 


Source: ILO “Yearbook of Labour Statis- 
tics”; Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor; National Shoe Manufac- 
turing Association (for U.S. fringe benefits). 
All wage figures are for 1961, the latest avail- 
able for other countries. 

FIFTY-FIVE MILLION PAIRS IMPORTED ELIMINATED 
21,000 JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Estimated imports of 125 million pairs in 
1965 will cause the loss of 47,000 job op- 
portunities in shoe manufacturing. ` 

For example, Brockton, Mass., a major 
shoe-producing area has an unemployment 
rate of 9 percent or approximately 50 percent 
higher than the national average. 

THE SHOE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY HAS LOST 
ITS GROWTH TO IMPORTS 

The rate of growth in the shoe manufac- 
turing industry from 1940 to 1955 averaged 2 
percent per year. At this rate, production 
should have been 672 million pairs in 1962. 

IMPORTS HAVE REDUCED SHOE INDUSTRY 

PROFITS 

A highly competitive, low-profit industry, 
shoe manufacturers have had their profits 
further reduced by imports. The serious- 
ness of the injury is evidenced in the follow- 
ing table: 

Net profit after taxes jor all manufacturing 
corporations by industry—as a percent of 
sales 


Chemicals and allied products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 


— 
SS 


Paper and allied products 
All manufacturing corporations ex- 

cept newspapers. 47 4. 
Machinery (except electrical 4. 
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et t a taxes for all manufacturing 
. industry as a percent of 
sales—Continued 


supplies. .-------.------------~--- 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics 


Paper and allied products 
All manufacturing corporations ex- 


products. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing and 
Orduan0e.5 66. ooo sewn ee nene we 3.6 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and 
supplies sano news r 3.4 
Printing and publishing except news- 
papers.......-....------+-..------. 2.8 
Other fabricated metal products....2.4 
Food and kindred products — 2.3 
Textile mill produets -==-==s >= 2. 1 
Lumber and wood products 1.8 
Furniture and fixtures Poe | 
Apparel and other finished products. 1.2 
Leather and leather products (in- 
cluding hoe 1. 1 


ourities and Exchange Commission, and Fed - 
eral Trade Commission. 

Of all industries recorded, in 1957, the 
leather and leather products industry ranked 


Of all industries recorded, in 1961, 
leather and leather products industry was 
the lowest. 


IMPACT OF IMPORTS ON THE PENNSYLVANIA 


SHOE INDUSTRY, 1962 PACT SHEET 


1. Production: Pennsylvania is the second 
most important shoe-producing State in the 
Nation; 1962 shoe production (pairs), 87,- 
889,000; shoe shipments (pairs), 87,990,000; 
value of shoe shipments (f. o. b. plant), $233,- 
842,000; 1962 ratio of Pennsylvania produc- 

tion to U.S. total, 14.2 percent. 

2. Employment: Shoe industry is the ninth 
largest manufacturing employer in Pennsyl- 
vania; 1962 total employment in shoe fac- 
tories, 25,927. 

3. Wages: Total wages paid to all employees 
in shoe factories in 1962, $85,334,073. 

4. Imports: Total imports of leather-type 
footwear equaled 55,057,457 pairs valued at 
$80,263,816 in 1962, 

5. Total 1962 U.S. shoe Imports equaled 8.9 
percent of U.S. shoe production; it was 62 
percent in 1961. 


* 
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Columnist Sees Danger to Individual 


Freedom in President’s Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, where is 
the Nation headed under the policies 
and programs of President Kennedy? I 
am afraid the final goal must be dicta- 
torship, because, unless Congress takes 
back the authority for which it is re- 
sponsible under the Constitution, the 
Federal Government, under President 
Kennedy, will be in direct control of the 
lives of every individual citizen and of 
every local community and State in 
America. Dictatorship can be brought 
about here through speeches cleverly 
worded and by only showing the bright 
parts of the plan, covering the shadows 
and the ominous threats to our liberty 
with platitudes and bleeding heart pro- 
nouncements. 

The following column, written by one 
of the Nation’s ou newspaper- 
men, Richard Wilson, appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 1. I 
commend it to every citizen concerned 
with the continued freedom of the people 
of the United States. The article 
follows: = 
From the 8 Evening Star, May 1, 

1963] 

WasninctoN: Nation's Crryr Hu 
ADMINISTRATION’s STATE-LOCAL PROGRAMS 
HELD LIKELY TO GROW UNCONTROLLABLE 

(By Richard Wilson) 

Occasionally in this world capital a flash 
of insight illuminates issues that are of real 
concern to people all over the country. 

Residential zoning is one of these. In the 
Capital, the issues are sometimes exotic. 
Militant residents of my own neighborhood, 
heady with victory over the Catholic 
church on a school zoning issue, are now 
considering moving on the Embassy of 
Switzerland. The wild cries of the Swiss 
Ambassador’s peacocks, which simulate the 
screams of a lady in distress, are disturbing 
the peace. 

An author friend reports a chaotic zon- 
ing fight in remote Sanibel Island in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Even John F. Kennedy got 
tangled in a zoning contest when his in-laws 
sold some valuable property. The President 
didn’t take sides; he merely pleaded that 


7, 804, 674 4, 639, 532 | 585, 309, 000 72, 149, 000 
9, 908, 939 4. 531, 686 | 591, 757, 000 73, 189, 000 
11, 049, 747 4, 397, 638 | 597, 648, 000 78, 150, 000 
23, 506, 541 4, 224, 648 | 587, 115, 000 $1,059, 000 
22, 276, 841 3, 504,712 | 637,364,000 91, 864, 000 
26, 616, 508 B, 224.316 | 600, 041, 000 86, 243, 000 
36, 667, 929 3,034, 545 | 503,310, 000 86, 046, 000 
55, 057, 457 2, 867, 235 | 619, 407, 000 87, 880, 0U0 

-+50.2 —5.5 4 +21 

+605. 4 —38.2 ths +21.8 


nothing unnecessary be done tọ upset his 
in-laws. 

Daily and nightly in every city and suburb 
of the Nation rise the agonized complaints 
before municipal agencies of those who are 
objecting to being pushed closer and closer 
together. The spirit of 76 pales beside the 
passion of the embattled homeowner, his 
whole life story rushing to his stuttering 
tongue, as he fights some real or imagined 
challenge to his status, his home investment 
or his domestic tranquillity. j 

The Kennedy administration ls rushing 
with all deliberate speed into the morass of 
municipal affairs in our crowded cities and 
teeming suburbs. It touches zoning on ur- 
ban renewal and interstate highway projects. 
But the Kennedy alins are far broader and 
if finally achieved may yet make Washington 
the Nation's city hall. 

President Kennedy exposed his own in- 
terests In a recent speech which obviously 
intrigued him but bored his listeners, and 
was generally ignored in the news stories. He 
talked at length about “Random Village,” 
an imaginary cross-section suburb, and how 
its citizens are now, and will be in the future, 
involved with the Federal authorities. 

Mr. Kennedy used Random Village's 100 
residents as a vehicle to ride the whole range 
of his programs: tax cuts, youth corps, aid 
to education, public park improvements. 
medical care, mental care, urban renewal, 
water pollution, Juvenile delinquency, em- 
ployment retraining; etc. Before the Pres- 


ing arm of Washington. 

“In short,” the President summed up, “the 
Federal Government is not a remote bureauc- 
racy. It must seek to meet those needs 
of the individual, the family and the com- 
munity which can best be met by the nation- 
wide cooperation of all and which cannot be 
met by State and local governments, 

In what seemed to some of his listeners 
a strange inversion of thought, Mr. Kennedy 
said that if W. m doesn't bear these 
burdens they will just fall back on the local 
States and communities. Some would say 
that is where they belong. 

In the current issue of Reader's Digest, its 
Washington editor, Charles Stevenson, helps 
us understand the kind of thing that is go- 
ing on in this field. If you will consult the 
Federal budget, you will find that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency is credited 
with a $695 million expenditure in certain 
fields when, in fact, it will pay out 4 times 
as much—$3.7 billion—for the stated pur- 
poses. The President’s budget is a master- 
Piece of legerdemain in this regard, 

The Kennedy administration has started 
or is trying to start programs which seem 
only a small part of the budget now, but are 
destined to grow into multimillion or multi- 
programs in teen r e 

ucation, mass transit, juve- 
nile delinquency, employment training, the 
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Hometown Youth Corps, the National Serv- 
ice Corps, medical care. All will grow into 
something far bigger than when they were 
begun, and the record shows Congress can- 
not control them. 

Some of the facts about this cityside trend 
in the Kennedy administration are in dis- 
pute. The President says he is holding back 
needed nondefense spending. But House 
appropriations experts say defense spending 
has gone up 17 percent under Mr. Kennedy 
and nondefense spending bas Jumped 27 per- 
cent, 

Mr. Kennedy’s view is that while the Na- 
tion has grown greatly we are spending less 
of our national product for nondefense pur- 
poses than 25 years ago, and the percentage 
has remained almost unchanged for 10 years. 

Whatever the merits of this argument, 
there is no doubt of the final Kennedy aim. 
It is to expand the Federal Government's 
services to the “individual, the family and 
the community” on a multibillion dollar 
Scale. He is expanding concepts of Federal 
ald beyond those of his predecessors. “The 
Federal Government,” says the President, “is 
the people, and the budget is a reflection of 
thelr need.” 

By this yardstick the Federal Government 
would absorb local responsibilities on an 
ever increasing scale. 


Partisan Politics for CIA, Too? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
whether or not the U.S. Intelligence 
Agency is to blame for our supposed lack 
of information is not quite clear. I have 
the feeling, however, that it has been 
made the whipping boy, because infor- 
mation it has passed along has not 
reached the President. 

Now President Kennedy has replaced 
an outstanding scientist, Dr. James R. 
Killian, as chairman of the Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board, with Clark 
Clifford, who has been high in Demo- 
cratic politics since Truman days. This, 
of course, he has a right to do, but I am 
wondering whether or not this of 
appointment is objective enough to cor- 
rect whatever deficiencies there might be 
in such an important agency as CIA. 

In last Monday's New York Times an 
excellent editorial points to this “politi- 
cal” appointment. 

The editorial follows: 

From the New York Times, Apr. 29, 1963] 

r CLOUDY INTELLIGENCE 

Are U.S. intelligence estimates being col- 
ored or distorted by policy? 

The differences between President Kennedy 
and Senator Kxatmnec about how many Soviet 
troops are in Cuba could refiect a serious 
weakness in the elaborate apparatus the Na- 
tion maintains for collecting and evaluating 
the data on which policy must be built. 

The problem is not new to this administra- 
tion, nor did it originate with the Cuban 
crisis. But when intelligence becomes, as it 
has become today, the very cornerstone of 
policy, an almost superhuman objectivity is 
required on the part of our intelligence chiefs 
to avoid estimates and evaluations tailored 
to policy. Intelligence, if it is to be worth 
anything, must be completely nonpartisan, 
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A Senate subcommittee, which has been 
quietly investigating the Cuban crisis, has 
already found considerable evidence that the 
intelligence estimates of last summer and 
fall were keyed to the “it can’t happen here” 
atmosphere, then prevalent in Washington. 
The belief of all the Nation’s top Soviet 
experts that Premier Khrushchey would 
never risk installing Russian missiles in Cuba 
appears to have influenced most of the in- 
telligence judgments that reached the Presi- 
dent in that period. The awakening led to 
a concentration on missiles only, that caused 
us to downgrade the significance of the small 
Soviet force that had been sent to Cuba, 

Today the basic differences between the 
President and his critics concern the size of 
this force, and whether it is being reduced. 
Both Mr. Kennedy and Senator KEATING are 
getting their information from the same 
source—Government intelligence agencies. 
But, because Cuba has become a partisan 
issue, it is not easy for the top-level estimates 
that reach the President to remain com- 
pletely objective, The men who provide 
these judgments are appointees of the Presi- 
dent's own tion. Given the pres- 
ent centralization of intelligence activities, 
it is especially hard for minority views, which 
might happen to be right, to reach the top. 

This problem will not be helped by the 
appointment of Clark M. Clifford to replace 
Dr. James R. Killian, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, as Chairman of the Foreign 
Inteligence Advisory Board. The Board was 
established as a result of a recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission in 1956 to moni- 
tor continuously CIA and other intelligence 
activities. 

Mr. Clifford has a brilliant mind, but, as 
a long-time troubleshooter for the Demo- 
cratic Party, he is inextricably associated with 
partisan politics. He replaces a skilled and 
objective scientist-administrator, The selec- 
tion is at best unfortunate. It is bound to 
give the impression that our intelligence 
activities will now be monitored, not by a 
chairman who is an expert in the fleld, but 
by one who is essentially a politician. 


The American Flag—Beacon of Hope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, Iam more 
than happy at this time to insert into the 
Recorp of the Congress of the United 
States a brief paper on our American flag 
written by Howard Rogers who is the 
12-year-old son of my good friend and 
neighbor, Jesse A. Rogers, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

It is a thoughtful expression by à 
splendid young American and I am proud 
to have the opportunity to bring it to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House: 

THE AMERICAN FLAG—BEACON or HOPE 

Since the day Betsy Ross made the first 
American fiag our flag has been a symbol of 
hope to millions of people throughout the 
world. 

Let’s go back to the Revolutionary War. 
The flag to them stood for the hope that 
they may have their freedom. Men, women, 
and, yes, even children fought with this 
hope. 

In World War II our flag was the hope 
that one day the world would have peace. 
Just think of thousands of men who died 
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proudly on the battlefields. When they held 
or saw our flag it gave them this feeling 
deep in their hearts. 

Today the many people who are behind 
the Iron Curtain think of our flag as hope 
that they may one day have freedom. 

Hope is a big word. It's in the hearts of 
mitions and millions of people and our flag 
is the beacon of this hope. 


Myths That Muddy the Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years no issue within our country has 
brought greater hope to many people nor 
greater strains to old habits of our so- 
ciety than the question of racial inte- 
gration. That these hopes may be real- 
ized and those strains eliminated, men 
of goodwill today seek ways to make our 
nation a stronger and more democratic 
one, now. 

They seek ways to provide not only 
equal justice under law for all Amer- 
icans, equal justice measured in educa- 
tional and job opportunities, in housing 
opportunities, in political opportunities, 
but they seek to give equal hope to all 
our children in America. 

There are those who worry most about 
the financial deficit we supposedly will 
leave our children. Far more import- 
ant, I think, is the psychological and so- 
cial burden we will leave them if we do 
not deal honestly and with facts in this 
most serious area of racial relations. 

It is for that reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
under unanimous consent I place in the 
Recorp an article in the February 12, 
1963, issue of the Lutheran Standard by 
Rev. David Preus, pastor at the Univer- 
sity Lutheran Church of Hope in Minne- 
apolis. Dr. Preus calls on all of us to set 
aside the “myths that muddy the wa- 
ters.” 

The article follows: 

MytTus THar MUDDY THE WATERS 
(By David Preus) 

The drama of a Negro family moving into 
an all-white community is being repeated 
with ever greater frequency in ever more 
communities. Christian people are sum- 
moned to play redemptive roles in these po- 
tentially tragic situations. There is much 
that can be done. For one thing, we can 
counter a serles of myths that give rise to 
fears that are too easily translated into hate 
and violence, 

The greatest fear preventing fair housing 
is the fear of the unknown. This fear is un- 
doubtedly fed by a variety of stories that 
have been well labeled “myths.” I call them 
“myths that muddy the waters.” Christians 
have the duty to be honest about them, and 
should be willing to set them aside if the 
Word of God and clear reason so indicate. 
Here are the major myths. 

MYTH 1. REAL ESTATE VALUES DECLINE WHEN 

NEGROES MOVE rr THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

This is probably the most frequently used 
justification for racial exclusion in a given 
neighborhood, The best available informa- 
tion indicates that it simply is not true. 
“Property Values and Race,” by Dr. Luigi 
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Laurenti (University of California Press 1960) 
reports on a scientific study of 10,000 real 
estate transactions made in 7 cities. 
Dr. Laurenti compared housing sales prices 
in neighborhoods changing from all white 
to racially mixed with corresponding neigh- 
borhoods that remain all white. 

The main are these: 

1. Of the neighborhoods 41 percent showed 
no significant differences in sale price be- 
tween the mixed and corresponding all- 
white neighborhoods. 

2. Forty-four percent of the mixed neigh- 
borhoods showed a comparative rise in prices 
ranging from 5 to 26 percent. 

8. Fifteen percent of the mixed neighbor- 
hoods showed a comparative decline in prices 
ranging from 5 to 9 percent. 

4. No cases of catastrophic decline of 
prices were found. Actually, price declines 
were usually for short periods with prices 
then rallying to normalcy. 

The study indicates that there are no 
grounds for the widely stated assumption 
that interracial housing causes property 
value decline. The comparative declines 
that did occur (and they were not nearly 
so numerous as the comparative gains) re- 
sulted from panic selling. White families, 
responding to their fears, glutted the mar- 
ket and a buyers’ market developed. As 
soon as supply and demand returned to 
normal the housing prices followed. 

The Laurenti study is not the only one of 
its kind. It is the most recent and thor- 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in a brochure “The Challenge of 
Houses and Race” cites several others. All 
bear a similar testimony. 

The statement that “real estate values de- 
cline when Negroes move into the neighbor- 
hood” is apparently a myth. Christian con- 
cern for honesty and fairplay demands that 
we label it as such and quit muddying the 
waters. 


MYTH H. DO YOU WANT YOUR DAUGHTER TO 
MARRY A NEGRO? 


This belligerent question is a major fear 
rouser, It is usually good for a rise in blood 
pressure. The underlying myths are that: 

1. Interracial marriage is biologically or 
theoretically bad. 

2. The white American majority can justi- 
flably deprive the Negro American minority 
of the right to live where they want to in 
order to keep their daughters from marrying 
Negroes. 

There are many things to be said about 
this. Let me mention a few things I think 
pertinent: 

1, It is not likely that your daughter will 
marry a Negro if you are white. We are still 
strongly tribal. We tend to marry within 
our tribal groupings. I use myself by way 
of illustration. I am fourth generation 
American, yet I found it quite difficult to 
seriously consider marrying outside the Scan- 
dinavian American subgroup. It was even 
a little difficult for me to leave the specifically 
Norwegian ancestral background and take to 
wife one of Danish extraction. That is ex- 
treme, I recognize, and I have become a 
thorough convert to the Danes. 

It is certain that most whites are tribally 
oriented to whites and Negroes to Negroes. 
There will be no mad race to intermarry. 
Tribalisms involving racial differences will 
have to be disappearing before there will be 
widespread interracial marriage. 

2. There is no theological or anthropologi- 
cal reason against interracial marriages. We 
need to speak the word clearly. The Scrip- 
tures do not speak against marriage across 
races, Rather they make it clear that “in 
Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek.” 

The scriptural warnings frequently pointed 
out are against the intermarriage of believers 
and unbelievers. Our inner rebellion against 
the idea of racial intermarriage is a result 
of environmental conditioning. In Christian 


marry a Roman Catholic. 
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fairness to those who marry across racial 
lines we must be clear. There is no word 
of God prohibiting interracial marriages. 

3. The imperative, “love your neighbor,” 
calls us to insist on the same rights of 
citizenship for all Americans. I want my 
daughter to marry a Christian man. This 
does not mean that I should fight to prevent 
non-Christians from moving into my neigh- 
borhood. I do not want my daughter to 
But I will not 
fight to keep Roman Catholics from buying 
a home in my neighborhood. If the truth 
must come out, I guess I do not even want 
my daughter to some other. kind of 
Protestant, At least I will be most happy 
if she marries a Lutheran, and preferably 
of Scandinavian ancestry. But I am not 
going to try to keep all non-Lutherans and 
all non-Scandinavians out of my neighbor- 
hood. In fact, I will fight for the same rights 
of citizenship for all our countrymen, in the 
conviction that this is a central factor in 
responding to Christ’s command to “love 
your neighbor.” 

Love without justice is fraudulent. Jus- 
tice in this United States has to do with 
equal rights of citizenship for all peoples 
regardless of religious, racial, or national 
background. That includes equal rights to 
houses and neighborhoods. Neither the 
Negro nor any other American group can be 
singled out by Christian people using the 
stiff arm for whites only.“ Love demands 
that we be found on the side of justice, 

4. Somehow the myth has been established 
that Negro men are particularly enamored 
of white women. It needs to be known, 
penitently, that an estimated 80 percent of 
American Negroes are part white. The vast 
majority of this intermingling of racial stock 
is a result of what white men have done 
with Negro women. If womanhood is to be 
pitied or protected, then please consider 
which women have been abused and which 
men are to be accused. 


MYTH Ul. THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE NEIGH- 
BORHOOD DECLINES WHEN IT BECOMES INTER- 
RACIAL 
It is difficult to give any factual answer to 

this statement. If the economic status of a 

neighborhood declines in our money-con- 

scious society, the social status declines. 

This has frequently happened when a new 

immigrant group moves into a neighborhood. 

The social status changes, however, because 

poor people have arrived. It is not because 

Norwegians or Poles or Negroes have arrived. 
The Laurenti studies show that real estate 

prices more often increase in racially mixed 

neighborhoods than in comparable all-white 
neighborhoods. It is difficult to see how that 
could mean that the social status has de- 
clined. In October of 1953, U.S. News & 

World Report said this in an article on “Re- 

stricted Area: Does It Pay?” 

“The value of ‘restricted’ neighborhoods 
is getting critical attention now that the 
racially restricted covenants no longer stand 
up in court. Some appraisers are arguing 
that elimination of racial bars to owning 
property makes it more, not less, attractive. 
They are asking for a new look at the old 
belief that when minorities move into an 
exclusive area, values decline.” That was 
written 9 years ago. 

Let me add my witness. I would much 
rather live in a racially mixed neighborhood. 
In spite of my admitted self-conscious Scan- 
dinavian-American Lutheran tribalism, I am 
most grateful for the opportunity to live in 
a real American hodgepodge of a commu- 
nity. We are saved from all sorts of damag- 
ing idolatries by living as neighbors with 
all kinds and colors of Americans. It is fun 
to share in the varieties of life brought into 
one neighborhood, 

It is the finest training for children who 
must grow up to live as neighbors in this 
world with Asians, Africans, Russians, Euro- 
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peans, and all the other peoples of the globe. 
I am delighted that my children need not 
have unfounded fears of Negroes, They are 
growing up with them and are discovering 
them to be persons like us all—maybe even 
Lutherans. I am thrilled to visit public 
and church schools and see my children 
mingling as equals with children of Negro, 
Indian, Japanese, Mexican, and the varie- 
gated white backgrounds. 

It is my observation that the social status 
of a neighborhood is enhanced greatly when 
it is racially well mixed. I think this is a 
feeling shared by increasing numbers in our 
society. It is time to lay this myth to rest, 
if it has not already happened. 


MYTH IV. MINORITIES DO NOT MAINTAIN THEIB 
PROPERTIES 

What studies there are deny this fact. 
People on the move up the socioeconomic 
ladder do not tend to imperil these posi- 
tions. Each immigrant group as it comes to 
the United States went through its slum 
period. As people reached out for educa- 
tion, developed skills, and strengthened 
their economic position they found room in 
better housing areas. They worked hard to 
improve the lot of their families, and they 
did not easily let go of the new advantages. 
The same is true with Negroes. In most 
instances, their property maintenance will 
be superior. They know what is at stake. 
The statement, “minorities do not maintain 
their properties,” seems a myth. Insist on 
facts. Observe the Negro family that has 
prospered sufficiently to move into a middle 
class neighborhood. Do not let the waters 
be muddied by myths. 

CONCLUSION 

Christians must help lay these myths to 
rest. In so doing, we can play a redemptive 
role in a tragically segregated society. Fair 
housing practices are just. God calls us to 
do justice. It is right. 

The history of man shows his unwilling- 
ness to be subjected to the prejudices of 
others. The Negro is human. He will fight 
for his rights if need be. We have the 
opportunity as majority white Christians to 
make room for him peacefully. “Blessed are 
the peacemakers.” 

This Western civilization has so much to 
give. Woe unto us if we cannot accept the 
colored of the earth as members of the one 
humanity. Woe especially to us who carry 
the name of Christ if we cannot claim as 
brethren in Christ, and as neighbors, persons 
of any color. 

Lutherans were summoned to faith and 
action in a statement issued by the National 
Lutheran Council at its 1958 annual meeting. 

“We believe * * that God created one 
human family and that all men everywhere, 
whatever thelr color, culture, class, or caste. 
are inseparably related and bound together 
as members of that one human family. * * * 
That Christians ought exercise their social 
responsibility by acting in their own cóm- 
munities to remove whatever injustices exist 
and to insure for all persons, without dis- 
crimination, Just and equal opportunities. 
especially in housing, employment, educa- 
tion, and access to social welfare services.” 


May 3: The Polish National Holiday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my custom each year to memorialize the 
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great devotion to liberty of the Polish 
people by paying tribute to the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791. 

The May 3 Polish Constitution when it 
Was promulgated served as a beacon light 
for liberalism in Poland and in the world. 
But the existence of this threat to tyr- 
anny was so intolerable that in 1795 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria moved to 
effect a third partition of Poland and 
crush its people. 

But the Polish yearning for national 
freedom is indomitable as various of this 
brave people's jailers have always found, 
much to their sorrow. Just 100 years 
ago, in the uprising of 1863, thousands of 
Polish insurgents fought the might of the 
Tsarist armies in a series of actions 
which failed only after nearly 1,000 
battles and skirmishes had taken their 
toll of Polish patriots. Over 250,000 
liberty loving Poles are reputed to have 
given their lives in battles, on the gal- 
lows, before execution squads, or in 
Siberian exile. 

Free people everywhere are indebted to 
the Polish martyrs who through the cen- 
turies have sacrificed themselves and 
made the tyrants pay dearly for their 
victories. We must cherish the trust of 
celebrating the Polish Constitution Day 
on each May 3 until that time when a 
free Polish Nation can itself once again 
commemorate its great, inspired charter. 


Threats at Trotters Shoals Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Chairman 
CuirForp Davis, of the House Public 
Works Subcommittee on Flood Control, 
presided during the Trotters Shoals hear- 
ings in the finest judicial traditions with 
honor and distinction. These hearings 
Were marked with much feeling, pres- 
Sure, and bitterness. Some witnesses 
obviously came for the purpose of smear- 
ing individuals and Members of Con- 
gress. while presenting little factual tes- 
timony. Chairman Davis, rather than 
Subpena witnesses and initiate prosecu- 
tion which might further aggravate a 
tense situation, for the time being very 
wisely left a threatening telegram up to 
the people involved at the local level. 
Mr. S er, I am including the threat- 
ening telegram and title 18, section 1505 
of the United States Code, to be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. J. Wesley Hughes, manager of the 
Abbeville, S.C., Planning and Develop- 
ment Board, and listed as an official wit- 
hess against Trotters Shoals and for free 
enterprise development of the Savannah 
River, after reaching Washington and 
while waiting to be heard, received the 
following telegram on Monday night, 
April 22, 1963: 
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Washington, D.C.: 

Learned today that you are a leader here 
of the opposition group appearing against the 
Trotters Shoals project. If you go through 
with this, county funds will be withheld 
from the supply bill for the development 
board. ‘Today I telephoned Mr. Robert Haw- 
thorne, development board president, and 
have already told Senator Carwile my posi- 
tion. This action is based on the expression 
of Abbeville County voters who favor Trot- 
ters Shoals. They are taxpayers supporting 
the development board. 

W. F. SNIPES, 
Representative, Abbeville County. 


Section 1605. INFLUENCING'OR INJURING Wrr- 
NESS BEFORE AGENCIES AND COMMITTEES 
Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 

or by any threatening letter or communica- 

tion, endeavors to influence, intimidate, or 
impede any witness in any proceeding pend- 
ing before any department or agency of the 

United States, or in connection with any 

inquiry or investigation being had by either 

House, or any committee of either House, or 

any joint committee of the Congress; or 

Whoever injures any party or witness in 
his person or property on account of his 
attending or having attended such proceed- 
ing, inquiry, or investigation, or on account 
of his testifying or having testified to any 
matter pending therein, or: 

Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by any threatening letter or communi- 
cation influences, obstructs, or impedes, or 
endeavors to influence, obstruct, or impede 
the due and proper administration of the law 
under which such proceeding is being had 
before such department or agency of the 
United States, or the due and proper exer- 
cise of the power of inquiry under which such 
inquiry or investigation is being had by 
either House, or any committee of either 
House or any joint committee of the Con- 


gress— 

Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both, 
(June 25, 1948, ch. 645, 62 Stat. 770.) 


It is strange to observe that while Mr. 
Snipes and Mr. Hughes were both in 
Washington and Mr. Hughes received 
the telegram Monday night, the follow- 
ing appeared in the Anderson, S. C., In- 
dependent a short time after Mr. Hughes 
received the original telegram: 

SNIPES Wires HUGHES: STOP FIGHT on TROT- 
TERS OR BOARD FUNDS OUT 

WasHINcToN.—The following Western 
Union telegram was sent Monday to the 
manager of the Abbeville (5.C.) Planning 
and Development Board by Abbeville Repre- 
sentative William F. (Bill) Snipes on the 
88 a congressional hearing on Trotters 


“Learned today that you are a leader here 
of the opposition group appearing against 
the Trotters Shoals project. 

“If you go through with this, county 
funds will be withheld from the supply 
bill for the development board. 

“Today I telephoned Mr. Robert Haw- 
thorne, development board president, and 
have already told Senator Carwile my po- 
sition. 

“This action Is based on the expression 
of Abbeville County voters who favor Trot- 


3 So in original. 
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ters Shoals.. They are taxpayers supporting 
the development boards. 
“Wm. F. SNIPES, 
“Representative Abbeville County.” 


The Abbeville Press & Banner, a high- 
ly respected Abbeville County newspa- 
per, later in the week noted: 

A copy of the telegram was sent to the 
Anderson Independent, which published 
same on its Tuesday morning front page. 
No copy was sent the Press & Banner, Cal- 
houn Falls News, radio station WABV, the 
Index Journal, nor the Greenville News. 


McAndrew Earned Award Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post of April 26, 1963 carried a 
column by radio and television writer, 
Lawrence Laurent, calling attention to 
the recent presentation of the George 
Foster Peabody Special Award to Wil- 
liam R. McAndrew, vice president in 
charge of NBC News. 

Because of the extreme importance to 
the national interest in the adequate dis- - 
semination of news by the radio and tele- 
vision industry, I deem it appropriate to 
call further attention to the oustanding 
contribution being made by Mr. McAn- 
drew. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Recorp the article, “McAn- 
drew Earned Award Recognition,” by 
Lawrence Laurent: 


McANDREW EARNED AWARD RECOGNITION 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 


The awards committee of George Foster 
Peabody Foundation went out of its way this 
week to honor William R. McAndrew with a 
special award. He was cited for the vision 
and leadership which have resulted in range, 
depth, and significance in news program- 
ing, 


McAndrew is executive vice president in 
charge of NBC News and seldom has any 
broadcasting award been more deserved. 

He's not exactly what one expects to find 
in an executive suite at Radio City. McAn- 
drew is a no-nonsense administrator, known 
for his deliberate and careful decisions. To 
the NBC News staff he also is known as a 
man who fights for his workers, both at the 
pay window and for network news time. 

For nearly 20 years, NBC News ran a poor 
second to CBS. The news department at 
CBS radio was the personal creation of top 
man William Paley. With the late Paul 
White as chief executive, Paiey led radio into 
international news coverage. A staff, headed 
by Edward R. Murrow, Howard K. Smith, 
Eric Sevareid, Elmer Davis, and William 
Shirer became the standard of excellence 
in broadcasting. 

This reputation carried over into TV. 
Then along came McAndrew, with Julian 
Goodman, Elmer, Lower, and Rex Goad as 
chief helpers. 

Now, McAndrew’s department produces 
more than a quarter (26 percent to be exact) 
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of the entire NBC-TV schedule. Last year, 
NBC News supplied 1,201 hours of program- 
ing on the network. 

This is more hours of programing than was 
provided by any independent production 
group, by any other network program de- 
partment or by any other network news or- 

tion. 

(Television magazine listed CBS News with 
798 hours and ABC News with 405 hours.) 

Or, to demonstrate growth another way, 
NBC News had only one full-time news pro- 
ducer 5 years ago. That was Reuven Frank. 
Today, Frank is still on the job, but shares 
his distinction with 17 producers: Robert As- 
man, Robert Bendick, Craig Fisher, Eliot 
Frankel, Fred Freed, Geraid Green, Chet Ha- 
gan, Lou Hazam, Al Morgan, Robert (Shad) 
Northshield, Stuart Schulberg, John Sughrue, 
George Vicas, Al Wasserman, William Wilson, 
Ted Yates, and Arthur Zegart. 

The success of NBC News, of course, will 
always be tied to the decision to pair David 
Brinkley and Chet Huntley on the week- 
nightly news report. No one at NBC News is 
willing to remember who decided to use the 
team as the replacement for John Cameron 
Swayze. 

McAndrew also gets credit for the speed 
with which NBC News moves on a story. 
‘There are the instant specials, usually han- 
dled by Frank McGee and with full sponsor- 
ship. This is an attempt to explain a break- 
ing news story, without delaying for a week 
or waiting for Sunday afternoon's unsalable 
time. 

Another key factor in the success of NBC 
News has been the willingness to handle con- 
troversy and not to flinch when counter- 
attacks are made. Some news programs, by 
the very nature of great public issues, are 
going to anger some people and some groups. 
And there has to be someone on the receiv- 
ing end of the indignation. 

At NBC, McAndrew takes the responsibility 
and he has the scars to prove it. He also has 
a tough mind, trained at Catholic University 
in Washington, sharpened by stints with the 
old Washington Herald, United Press, and 
Broadcasting magazine. 

McAndrew had proved he can take the 
bumps and he has demonstrated the kind of 
ability that should bring many awards. 


Evils of Federalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege on Wednesday, April 24, 1963, 
to attend the annual Shad Planking at 
Wakefield, Va., with my close friend and 
colleague, the Honorable WILLIAM M. 
Tuck. Representative Tuck is not only 
an outstanding Virginian, but he is a 
great American, as well as one of the 
most effective Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

On this occasion, before about 2,000 
persons, Representative Tuck delivered 
one of the finest addresses that it has 
been my privilege to hear in recent years. 


He pointed out the evils of federalism, 


the danger of looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for help, and the great progress 
that Virginia is making today in solving 
her problems and building up her 
economy. 
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Iam proud of Virginia, her people and 
her leaders. I deplore her detractors, 
particularly those living within her bor- 
ders who publicly try to downgrade her 
in their efforts to mislead the people in 
an endeavor to take the reins of govern- 
ment from those outstanding Virginians 
who have charted her course these many 
years and helped keep her as one of the 
leading States in the Union, economically 
and morally, with one of the best govern- 
ments in the Nation. 

Congressman Tuck’s address was so 
timely, so well received, and points up so 
cogently the situation in Virginia and 
the Nation, I desire to include with my 
remarks his address made on April 24, 
1963, at the meeting of the Wakefield 
Ruritan Club. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS MADE BY REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM 
M. Tuck, DEMOCRAT OF VIRGINIA, AT WAKE- 
FIELD, ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24, 1963, ar 
4 P.M., AT A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE RURI- 
TAN CLUB t 
My friends, I appreciate the invitation to 

join with you on this occasion. It is a 

privilege for me to participate in the pro- 

gram, and of course to enjoy the plank shad. 

I am as fond of baked shad as some of the 

generals in the Confederate Army. In fact, 

I deserted a battlefield to be with you here 

today. 

Iam proud to be a member of the Ruritan 
International. I appreciate the fact that this 
organization was formed only a few years 
ago and was fostered and nurtured in nearby 
Nansemond County. It was has grown to be 
one of the most useful and widely known 
service organizations in the country. 

I am glad to be here in the district of 
My colleague and warm personal friend, 
Warr Aszirr. We have been friends for 
many years. The problems of our respec- 
tive districts are common to us both and have 
thus drawn us closely together. Congress- 
man Annrrr is faithful and diligent in his 
attention to the business of his office. He is 
alert and dependable and is one of the 
soundest and most useful Members, not only 
of the Virginia delegation but of the entire 
membership of Congress. 

I am glad likewise to be in the district 
represented in the State Senate by my long- 
time friend, Senator Garland Gray. His 
friendship, which I value and prize highly, 
has meant much to me throughout the past 
25 or 30 years. Senator Gray is one of our 
most outstanding Virginians and has ren- 
dered great service to our Commonwealth. 
I am glad likewise to be able to say that you 
have fine representation in the House of 
Delegates of Virginia, as well as in the Senate. 
I have known and worked with nearly all 
of the representatives in both branches of 
the general assembly for nearly 40 years. 
Thus, I believe I have some first-hand knowl- 
edge of the qualities that constitute a good 
representative. 

We have come to you today directly from 
Washington. It is the so-called model city 
set up by several of our Presidents as an 
example for the rest of the Nation to follow. 
I hope that the States and other cities of 
the Nation will study this model city and 
take heed lest they likewise stumble and fall 
to disrepute. 
establishment of this so-called 
model city, great assistance came from that 
modern-day Samson, Chief Justice Warren. 
He is not a synthetic Samson. He is genuine, 
for like Samson, he is not only blind, heed- 
less, desperate and destructive, but he has 
also pulled down the temple, not only upon 
the people of Washington and America, but 
upon himself and his Court as well. 

Still without apology for his utterly rash 
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and senseless decisions, he is now appealing 
to Congress for the sum of $200,000 to ac- 
quire land for a parking lot adjacent to the 
Supreme Court Building. The basis for his 
appeal is on the grounds that the 35 or 40 
ladies who work in the offices of the Su- 
preme Court Justices must be spared the 
necessity of walking a half a block from the 
building to the present parking lot, because 
that area is crime infested and it is unsafe 
for them to do so. Numerous assaults, usu- 
ally on females, have occurred in that area 
of our Capital. 

His decisions, and I am speaking of sev- 
eral, not just the integration decisions, have 
resulted in an open reign of terror and horror 
in the District of Columbia, It is unsafe at 
night to walk unarmed on the streets of 
Washington. This is a fact well known to 
everyone who lives there, and no truthful 
person will deny it. The children and 
teachers in school are unsafe, so that the 
superintendent of schools has recently re- 
quested authority to impose corporal punish- 
ment, It is even dangerous to pray in open 
daylight in the synagogues and temples 
within 2 blocks from the U.S. Capitol itself. 
A lady secretary from a New York Congress- 
man’s office recently was attacked while 
aoe in prayer in a church near her 


Washington is a city also noted for its 
specious and spurious political doctrines 
and nostrums. There are people high up in 
government in Washington, I hope they are 
in the minority. who profess to believe 
that the genuine road to prosperity is to 
lower taxes and increase expenditures, al- 
though we are already running a deficit of 
several billions of dollars each year. 
spending money and running deficits brings 
prosperity, we should certainly have a pleth- 
ora of prosperity In this country today: 
According to the Economic Division of the 
Library of Congress, the Federal Government 
spent from 1789, the beginning of the admin- 
istration of George Washington to June 30, 
1945, through the administration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 487 and four-tenths billions 
of dollars, The same source discloses that 
from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1961, through 
the administration of Truman and Eisen- 
hower, we spent a total of 971 and seven- 
tenths billions, almost exactly twice as much 
as was spent for governmental services dur- 
ing all the administrations of all the other 
Presidents combined, from Washington 
through Franklin D. Roosevelt, I may add 
at this point that some of these Presidents 
who preceded Truman did not attain fame 
on account of their parsimonious conduct- 
I do not have the figures of the amount 
spent by the present administration, but IL 
am sorry to have to say that the spending 
has been on the increase rather than on the 
decrease. 

Much of these excessive expenditures have 
been worse than squandered for the result 
has been the destruction by the Federal GOV- 
ernment of many of the historical rights and 
powers enjoyed by the people of the locali- 
ties and the States. 

The public debt in the last 25 years hes 
grown to astronomical proportions. 
annual interest alone on the public debt now 
is approximately twice as much as was spen 
by the Federal Government for all p 
in the year 1939. On December 31, 1962. 
the Nation's public debt amounted to $303.5 
billion, The latest total figures on the debt 
of the “free world” countries was 201.5 bil- 
lions. In other words, the public debt of 
the American Government exceeds those 
all other “free world” countries by $102 bil- 
lion, and yet we have given away to these 
so-called “free world” countries over a $100 
billion. There has been very little apprecla- 
tion on the part of many of these countries 
for what we have done. For instance in 
France, the greatest beneficiary of our gov- 
ernmental largess, where we have given away 
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almost $10 billion, the present Government 
Of France is uncooperative with the United 
States in international affairs. The public 
debt of America exceeds the debt of all other 
Countries of the world, including Russia and 
others behind the iron curtain, by approxi- 
Mately 824 billion. 

I could go on talking about Washington 
and the “new tragic era“ which they are 
foisting upon the people of the South. I 
Could compare our policies in Cuba 90 miles 
&way, with the policies in vogue at Vietnam, 
but that would be useless. All those who 
are informed know that terrible mistakes 
have been made in respect to our interna- 
tional affairs. I hope that we may take a 
More firm and resolute stand against all 
Communist countries, and particularly Cuba, 
Although mistakes have been made we 
Should do our best to repair the damage and 
to present a united front in fighting com- 
Munism, whether the attack is from within 
or from without. We must face up to the 
danger of communism. The peril or threat 
u probably more from within than from 
Without. The history of the advance of 
Communism demonstrates this truth. Their 
Method is to infiltrate and destroy from 
Within. Let us never forget that commu- 
nism must be eradicated from the Western 
Hemisphere for coexistence means nothing 
but gradual surrender. 

Despite these baleful and pernicious con- 
Aitions, at the national level fraught with 
80 much evil, as well as many others not 
Mentioned, we find some joining ill-advised 
and misguided persons as well as some pow- 
er-hungry Virginia politicians, in with the 

entors and destructionists from the 
North advocating a new era in Virginia. 
would demean and denigrate Vir- 

Binia and her government by attacking the 
ers responsible for the magnificent gov- 
ernmental conditions which now exist in our 
great Commonwealth. These same influ- 
ences would enervate the Democratic Party 
by engaging in wholesale political funerals 
and driving from the ranks of democracy 
lifelong Democrats who have been faithful 
to the true principles upon which our party 
is based and who åre Its greatest exponents. 

Iam not in sympathy with those dissatis- 
fied elements who wish to gain control of 

‘s government and subvert the pure 
Virginia government and democracy thus 
Subjecting it to the control of scandalous 
&nd unsdrupulous city machines. This gives 
Offense to the conscience and moral feelings 
Of all true Virginians and no doubt will re- 
Ceive, their reprobation and condemnation. 
For my part, I hope the Democrats of Vir- 
Binta will continue to harmonize their work 
together and fight for the sound principles 
Of government which have made our State 
and Nation great. r. 

I am opposed to making over the govern- 
Ment of Virginia in the image of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

I say, “Thank God for Virginia.” 

I have a notion that Sir Christopher New- 
Port uttered those same words when he 
brought his little three-ship fleet into sight 
Of American soil in 1607 and prepared to go 
Up the James to start the first permanent 
English settlement at Jamestown. 

They are significant words, for they refer 
to what I shall always consider the greatest 
State in the Union. Virginia is the Mother 
State. As such, I am glad to say it has set 
a fine example for the other States. It is a 
Pity that more of them cannot be induced 
to follow those noble examples. 

One of my greatest prides throughout life 
has been the knowledge that I was born on 
Virginia soil, Except for the short time I 
Served in the Marines in World War I and 
my stay in Washington as a Congressman, I 

ve lived on Virginia soll all of my life. 
When my public services have ended it is my 

purpose to spend the rest of my days 
on Virginia soll. 
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Virginia has much for which to be proud. 
Statisticians and economic experts, many of 
whom are not natives of the Old Dominion, 
but who recognize facts and comparisons as 
yardsticks, place Virginia at the top. 

During the decade of the 1950's, 
in her rate of growth, excelled the Natiofi 
as a whole and every State to the south of 
her and east of the Mississippi but one— 
Florida. Her 19.5-percent gain in population 
exceeded the national figure of 18.5. So was 
her 17.4-percent gain in labor force ahead of 
the Nation’s 15.8 percent. And her 49-per- 
cent increase in personal income was 4 per- 
cent ahead of the figure for the entire 
country. 

Virginia cannot be characterized as a 
typical State in the midst of a region. That's 
because she stands out as an important cor- 
ridor for the north-south traffic. She is a 
transition State that shares common eco- 
nomic activities with each of the States 
around its periphery, but her economy is 
more diversified than that of any of the 
surrounding States. 

She is populated by 4,177,000 persons, rank- 
ing her 14th among the States from the 
standpoint of population. Six important 
rivers course down from her mountain back- 
bone toward the coast, giving her a tidal 
shoreline of 3,315 miles long, while three 
major rivers run across her alluyial soil and 
fields in the opposite direction. - 

Twenty operating railroads carry her com- 
merce over 4,100 miles of railroad roadway, 
in addition to 2,750 miles of sidetrack. Sup- 
plementing these are the carriers running on 
50,000 miles of highways, all built on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

Our in the Hampton Roads are 
among the most important in the world. 
Ninety percent of the Nation's oceanborne 
exports of coal, 70 percent of its exports of 
tobacco, and a good portion of its exports of 
grain are shipped through these outlets. 

Virginia's principal exports are coal, to- 
bacco, grains, woods, fertilizers, paper prod- 
ucts, food, iron, textiles—26,112,524 tons, 
according to the latest annual figure. Her 
imports, largely petroleum products, ores, and 
foods, amount to about a fourth of that. 

For years now, the trend in Virginia has 
been away from agriculture and toward in- 
dustrialization. But she still has 97,623 
farms with a total farm population of 650,- 
000. In 1961, she produced 10,500,000 bushels 
of apples, 192,400,000 pounds of peanuts, and 
147,686,000 pounds of tobacco. She leads the 
Nation in the production of Beltsville white 
turkeys. She is successfully competing with 
the Midwest in the growth of soybeans, and 
with the Northeast and Northwest as a pro- 
ducer of apples. 

Her oyster harvest is the largest in the 
Nation, representing one-fourth of all the 
yield along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts- 

In recent years, manufacturing in Virginia 
has forged ahead, in both employment and 
value added, faster than it has in the Nation 
as a whole, She stands fourth among the 11 
Southeastern States in expenditures for new 
plant and equipment and in manufacturing 
employment. 

Textiles and chemicals lead among the in- 
dustries. Next are food processing and lum- 
ber and wood products. s ` 

Virginia is noted for the fine furniture pro- 
duced in our factories, many of which are 
based in the Fifth Congressional District, 

ranks first in the Nation in pro- 
duction of synthetic fibers. Cotton also is 
an important part of her textiles. At Dan- 
ville is located the world's largest single-unit 
textile mill, 

Coal accounts for a major share of her 
mineral production. She is the sixth largest 
coal-producing State. In 1960 she produced 
7 percent of the Nation's bituminous coal 
and lignite. 

Since 1949 her nonagricultural employ- 
ment has grown at an average annual rate 
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of 1.1—a rate well above the eight-tenths 
percent recorded as the national average. 

She has 301 commercial banks, according 
to the latest count, with total assets of nearly 
$4 billion and total deposits only a shade 
lower. During the last two census periods, 
the growth record of her retailers has sur- 
passed those of the region and the Nation. 
Her travel trade went up 20 percent during 
the 1950's bringing in about $600 million 
annually. 

Her labor force as of last October was 
1,492,750. 

Since 1929 Virginia's per capita income has 
grown 325 percent. After adjustment for 
price increases, the growth is still a respect- 
able 146 pércent—76 percent greater than 
the expansion of the national > 

She has had a larger increase in personal 
income than any other State in the region. 
Her personal income per capita has gone up 
steadily from $990 in 1946 to $1,909 in 1961. 
Virginia is second in per capita income 
among the Southeastern States. 

In Virginia labor-management relations 
have enjoyed peace and tranquility. We 
have had relatively few strikes and work 
stoppages compared with other States in the 
Nation. Working conditions are better in 
Virginia than many of our other sister States. 
This state of well-being is due largely to the 
leadership among our workers as well as our 
management, and also to the favorable, fair 
and im labor relations laws on the 
statute books. I am proud of the fact that 
our right-to-work law, as well as a number 
of other labor-management relations statutes 
were enacted during my term in Richmond 
and upon my recommendation. 

The harmony enjoyed by industry and the 
workers in our State has undoubtedly done 
much to enhance the economy as well as to 
attract new industry to locate within our 
borders. 

Virginia’s future does look bright. In the 
1960's we can look forward to an increase in 
labor supply of 2.3 percent a year compared 
with 1.7 percent in the 1950's. This means 
that it will be necessary to provide approxi- 
mately 40,000 additional jobs a year. 

The Governor's Industrial Committee es- 
tablished during the present administration 
has done much to enhance the industrial 
growth of Virginia. There is every prospect 
that much future goodwill result from the 
activities of this committee. In addition the 
present administration has accomplished a 
great deal toward increasing employment and 
working conditions in Virginia by its encour- 
agement of tourism as well as other facets of 
our economy. 

One of our most important resources is 
our history, It was on the soil of Virginia, 
not far from where we now stand, that our 
liberties were first proclaimed and estab- 
lished, Virginia furnished more than its 
share of the Founding Fathers of this Re- 
public. Much of the system of government 
for which our country is famous was con- 
tributed by Virginians. Eight Presidents 
have been born on her soil, and we have 
produced other outstanding statesmen and 
men besides those who became President. 
At least one of them lives in this present 
generation and serves us now. He deserves 
to rank as one of the great Virginians of 
all time. I refer, as everyone knows, to none 
other than U.S. Senator H. F. BYRD. 

Probably the brightest part of our picture 
in Virginia is the fine government which we 
have had here, at least since the “tragic era“ 
of reconstruction. And much of the present- 
day progress is due to the leadership of Sena- 
tor Byrd. Since 1928, under a pay-as-you- 
go fiscal policy, Virginia has increased her 
budget tenfold under moderate rates of taxa- 
tion. The Commonwealth of Virginia oper- 
ates with a surplus, is free of bonded debt, 
and its residents, unlike those of the Nation 
and many other States, are taxed to pay for 
current services only. 
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We have a fine system of highways, ap- 

tely 50,000 miles, much of which 

has been paved and hardsurfaced, and con- 

stitutes one of the best road system in the 

Nation, and for which Virginia and the 
ple do not owe a cent. 

But the greatest resource any State can 
have is her people. We are blessed with a 
wonderful citizenship who believe in respon- 
sible government, They believe in placing 
men in office such as our present Governor, 
‘Lieutenant Governor, and attorney general, 
who are capable and who are worthy, and 
who are dedicated to the highest public good, 

Emerson, one of the greatest of our philos- 
ophers, in one of his essays said that the 
troubles of the world arise largely because 
the good and the better are forever in con- 
flict, while the forces of evil are united. He 
said that if the good and the better would 
cease conflict and unite that trtumph over 
evil could be easily secured. Let us hope that 
our Virginia people in the great dilemma 
and crisis 
Sel oor to divide us 

serve , 
strengthen our government and our State 
to the end that we may continue to enjoy 
the same happiness and prosperity which 
have blessed us for many past decades. 

Yes, I say, “Thank God for Virginia.” I 
think the entire Nation has a reason to say 
the same thing. 


Contractors Support Small Business Set- 
Aside Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE. E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, in their 
opposition to the small-business set-aside 
program, the Associated General Con- 
tractors would like to have us believe 
they are speaking for the entire con- 
struction industry. It is refreshing, 
therefore, to learn that the National As- 
sociation of Plumbing-Heating-Cooling 
Contractors is steadfastly opposed to the 
Associated General Contractors position 
and strongly in favor of the small-busi- 
ness set-aside program. So that all 
Members may be aware of the National 
Association of Plumbing-Heating-Cool- 
ing Contractors position, I insert for the 
Recor a column from its newsletter, the 
Pipeline, dated April 1963. The column 
is written by C. D. Brownell, of Cham- 
paign, Hl., president of the association. 
It is a cogent argument for the set-aside 
program, and a deserved rebuke to the 
Associated General Contractors. 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS GUNNING FOR SBA’s 
SET-ASIDES COVERING MAINTENANCE, REPAIR 
AND CONSTRUCTION 
The concerted effort in New York State 

and other areas to undermine or destroy 
long-established te contracts laws is 
not the only indication of a determined drive 
by the general contractors to pull the rug 
out from under the mechanical specialty con- 
tractors. 

Another assault is currently underway by 
the generals on the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s set-aside program as it benefits 
small contractors in the construction field. 

Specifically, the attack has been narrowed 
down to or focused on set-asides for main- 
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tenance, repair or construction, and this 
strikes right at the heart of the interests 
of Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Contractors 
members. 

Twin. bills have been Introduced in the 
present Congress—S. 757, by Senator LEE 
, Democrat of Montana, and HR. 
2029, by Representative WLAN S. MOOR- 
HEAD, Republican of Pennsylvania—to amend 
the Small Business Act “to provide that the 
program under which Government contracts 
are set aside for small business concerns 
shall not apply in the case of contracts for 
maintenance, repair, or construction.” 

The bills have been referred to committee, 
which is where they should stay, as far as 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Contractors is 
concerned. Meantime, pending the custom- 
ary hearings and the possibility they may 
eventually be reported favorable for floor 
action in the Senate and House, Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Contractors members 
should wire their vigorous objections to the 
bills to their two U.S. Senators and Members 
of their State congressional delegation, as 
well as sponsors of the legislation in both 
Houses of Congress. 

The Small Business Administration with 
its set-aside program is one of the stanchest 
friends of plumbing, heating, cooling con- 
par and mechanical contractors gen- 

y. 

SBA operates a program under which Gov- 

ernment construction contracts are set aside 
for competitive bidding by small contractors 
only. 
When a Government procurement has 
been reserved for exclusive bidding by small 
Rr Only.) n te in that It Hae ‘been set 
aside for small business. 

A set-aside is, then, a Government pro- 
curement reserved for exclusive competition 
of small business firms. It is a means of 
assuring small businesses an opportunity to 
compete with other small businesses for 
Government procurements. 

Congress decided that In order to main- 
tain and preserve the small business segment 
of the national economy it would be neces- 
sary that a fair proportion of the total pur- 
chases and contracts for property and serv- 
ices for the Government be placed with 
small business firms. 

To this end, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has declared it to be policy that all 
Government agencies utilize all means prop- 
erly available to set aside a portion of all 
Government procurements exclusively for 
small business participation, so as to assure 
small businesses the opportunity to bid on 
and receive their fair share of the total. 

Official statistics reveal that last year 
publicly financed construction work, both 
Federal and State, amounted to approxi- 
mately $18 billion. Of this amount, only 
about half a billion was set aside for ex- 
clusive small business competition, leaving 
the remaining $1714 billion for unrestricted 
large business competition. 

There are no figures to show just how 
much of the half billion set aside for small 
business firms actually went to them in con- 
tract awards. However, In connection with 
the military construction program, it 18 
known that 90 percent of the construction 
industry, representing small business firms, 
has been getting less than 50 percent of the 
business, Ten percent of the industry, rep- 
resenting the large construction firms, has 
been getting more than half. Five years 
ago, small construction firms were 
over 70 percent of the contract awards in 
the military construction program. 

These statistics speak for themselves. 


The small business share of military con- 


struction is steadily declining and the small 
construction firms, or 90 percent of the in- 
dustry, are rapidly being displaced from 
Government work by their big competitors. 

It is the steadily increasing danger of be- 
ing crowded out of the American construc- 
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tion market which set-asides by the SBA are 
designed to meet. Set-asides serve to de- 
prive the powerful outsiders of the op- 
portunity to outbid the small contractor on 
a local project which is within his perform- 
ance capability. 

It is asserted that SBA is creating inex- 
perienced competition to qualified contract- 
ors by making or quaranteeing loans to 
firms which in many cases are regarded 
as poor risks and unable to obtain financing 
through normal channels. 

SBA is not in the banking business in 
competition with private lending institu- 
tions. Its loans are solely designed to meet 
legitimate needs of those eligible and credit- 
worthy small firms which are unable to ob- 
tain financial assistance from normal com- 
mercial channels. 

Consequently, when an eligible and credit- 
worthy small business applicant is turned 
down by private lending institutions, SBA 
may step in and, provided there is reason- 
able assurance of repayment, render financial 
assistance. 

It should be noted In this connection that 
so important. are loans to the survival 
small construction contractors that the 
United Association, AFL-CIO Journeymen. 
Plumbers, and Pipefitters Union, and other 
building construction trade unions very 
strongly support the principle of the SBA 
making loans to these small contractors. 

How large should a construction set-aside 
contract be? The SBA follows the criterion 
that a proper set-aside contract is one which 
a sufficient number of small firms can per- 
form and are willing to compete for, assuring 
the Government of a price that would not be 
increased, by virtue of the set-aside, over 
what could otherwise be expected. 

If such a course were followed consistently 
without Interference by the large construc’ 
tion firms, the very nature of the present- 
day Government construction projects would 
assure a fair share of contracts to both small 
and large firms in the industry. 

Next month with Pipeline we will include 
forms for plumbing, heating, cooling con- 
tractor members to use in registering witD 
the SBA as small construction contractors- 
The forms will be used by SBA In determin- 
ing eligibility for contract awards. 

In conclusion, the basic philosophy of SBA 
is to enable small construction contractors 
to participate equitably in the Government's 
construction business, without sacrifice of 
the primary objective of high quality at reas- 
onable cost. 

Experience proves that the small con- 
tractor’s share of Government construction 
work would be inequitably reduced if author- 
ity to make small business set-asides were 
not available. 


The Encouragement of Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2,1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an editorial 
from the Peoria Journal Star of April 30, 
1962, written by Mr. Charles Dancey: 

THe ENCOURAGEMENT OF CAPITAL A 

Wasutncron—One of the most interesting 
exercises in Washington is to listen to offi- 
cials discuss foreign aid or the Alliance for 
Progress in which they prescribe essential 
practices and reforms in foreign governments 
that we do not seem to follow at home. 
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An American official, for example, decrying 
the lack of investment in Latin America to 
bolster the Alliance for Progress blamed the 

tins and said essential reforms are neces- 
ta, to improve the capital investment pic- 


He said that expropriation Is not really the 
Problem. There have been only a couple of 
instances in recent years, and both have been 
adjusted to everyone's satisfaction. Besides, 
the Government offers U.S. investors a form 
Of insurance against this contingency. 

No, the problems, he pointed out, are in- 
flation, which makes the future hard to plan 
for an investor; bureaucratic interference 
Which handicaps efficient management; and 
economic instability fostered in part by the 
Misuse of Government revenues. 

He said the United States is now with- 

ding funds to insist on reforms, particu- 
larly to curb infiation. 

He spoke disparagingly of officials in other 
Countries who lack the courage to do what 
Must be done—describing the need bluntly 
as “deflation instead of inflation.” 

Balanced budgets were mentioned as 

Better use of tax money more 
than tax reform. Reducing bureaucratic 
Interference with business management. 
And, in Vietnam, especially, the develop- 
Ment and encouragement ef local independ- 
ent government instead of national govern- 
Ment domination of local decisions. 

An interesting must“ list to cure the ills 
Of the free world—everywhere except in the 
United States. 

Any relationship between what we regard 
as sound policies in countries now 
to get U.S, ald and the policies of the US. 
Goverment at home are rather dificult to 

nd, 

The basic problem as described seems 
Vaguely familiar, when American officials 
Speak feelingly of politicians in other lands 
Seeking to be popular instead of facing up to 
realistie economic policies that would con- 
stitute an “austerity program” instead of 
inflation, less government interference in 
Private business and local government, and 
an end to irresponsible spending of tax in- 
Comes. 

At the same time as the present tough“ 
policy of the administration is described in 
Telation to recipient nations, officials are 
Quick to deny that the Alliance for Progress, 
for example, has bogged down; and an official 
stated that an impressive $90 million of 
Capital investment in manufacturing was 
Made in Latin America in the past year, as 
Plus (if we ignore investments withdrawn 
in oil from Venezuela). 

To get n better idea of how many $90 mil- 
lion in capital investment is in the whole of 
Latin America, we might look at something 
like $40 million In new construction an- 
nounced so far in the city of Peoria alone, 
Mostiy downtown, and perhaps $30 million 
More in central Dlinois community alone 
Just in new home construction. 

One plant like ADM involved perhaps $15 
Million, 

Ninety million in manufacturing would 
not represent the total manufacturing in- 
Vestment presently existing in Peoria and 
East Peoria alone—and this for the whole 
ol South America. 


The Roots of Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


* OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, there 
Is nationwide concern over the continu- 
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ing world tensions as they relate to the 
attempts of the Soviet Union to dom- 
inate the world. Much of the debate 
centers around present-day tensions 
which could be better understood by a 
knowledge of the past. A proper under- 
standing of the menace the Soviet Union 
poses to the world can be realized only 
by a knowledge of Russian history. 

The April 1963, issue of proceedings 
of the U.S. Naval Institute carried an 
article by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, of 
Georgetown University, an eminent au- 
thority on Russian history. His article, 
entitled “The Roots of Russia,” dra- 
matically portrays the historic develop- 
ment of the Russian empire. In view 
of its tremendous implication and edu- 
cational content, I place the article in 
the Recorp at this point and know that 
the Members will give it thoughtful 
attention: 

TEHE Roors or RUSSIA 


(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

Perhaps no subject is fraught with as 
many basic misconceptions and errors as 
that of Russia. What so often happens is 
that on the basis of these fundamental 
errors, misleading analyses are constructed, 
and invariably a number of false conclusions 
are drawn. Then, in time, the populariza- 
tion of these conclusions only helps to rein- 
force and perpetuate the original erroneous 
premises. The cycle repeats itself on higher 
levels of assembled information, while the 
malformed perspectives spun about the sub- 
ject become more entrenched than ever. At 
no risk of exaggeration, this is the general 
state of our so-called Russian studies in 
this country. 

CURRENT MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT RUSSIA 

Before we depict the broad outlines of a 
holistic view of Russia, it would profit us to 
glance at a few current misconceptions 
about the Soviet Union upon which some 
presume to base our policies. The first and 
foremost is that the U.S.S.R. is Russia, One 
may perhaps excuse the average journalist 
for notoriously perpetuating this myth and 
all the consequent errors it breeds, but it 18 
clearly unpardonable for any responsible 
scholar or official to reveal his limitations by 
committing this basic error. Russia, the 
homeland of the Russian people, is no more 
coincident with the U.S.S.R, than the United 
States is with North America. 

A second ruling misconception has the So- 
viet Union as a nation, with a Soviet people, 
a Soviet society, a Soviet economy, and a 
Soviet political system. Here, too, the Soviet 
Union is no more a nation than was the 
British Empire. Whether many realize it or 
not, these monolithic terms, which readily 
serve the semantic purpose of blurring the 
real, diverse, and distinctive elements in the 
Soviet Union, have for some time been the 
stock of Moscow's terminology for export, 


_ The true meaning of a soviet, as a council of 


workers, is now scarcely recognizable. 
From these two paramount misconceptions 
many others evolve. For example, how often 
have you heard that the U.S.S.R. is like the 
United States, “a country of many nationali- 
ties and ethnic groups,” some 177 or more of 
them; or, that like the United States, the 
Soviet Union has its “national minorities, the 
Great Russians constituting the majority"; 
or that the U.S.S.R. is a “federal union” like 
ours, Byelorussia being a counterpart of 
Massachusetts, or, as George Kennan would 
have it, the Ukraine being a counterpart of 
Pennsylvania. These notions have as much 
real meaning as those harbored by many un- 
critical Americans only two decades ago that 
the constitution of the U.S.S.R. is like ours 
and that in many respects the U.S.S.R. Is a 
democracy like ours In fact and history they 
bear as much validity as the baseless asser- 
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tions that "the Soviet Union was formed 44 
years ago,“ that “Kiev, Kharkov, and Baku 
are Russian cities,” that there are the Rus- 
sian peoples,” and that there even is a gross 
national product of the Soviet Union, which 
again suggests the fiction of a Soviet nation. 

Needless to say, the greatest part of any- 
one’s education is devoted to an objective 
and accurate Identification of things and 
events. If an address or lecture contained 
remarks to the effect that the United States 
was formed in 1776 or that Warsaw or Sofia 
is a Russian city, you would entertain pru- 
dent doubts about the interpretations and 
judgment of the speaker. It obviously fol- 
lows with equal force of logic that if these 
misconceptions about the Soviet Union pre- 
vail, interpretations that follow can only be 
viewed with similar doubt. In fact, as the 
Nazi experience in the U.S.S.R. well showed, 
Policies and plans based on flagrant miscon- 
ceptions invite only disaster. The moral is 
simple: we cannot afford to misidentify the 
sources of the enemy. 


If these are the dominant misconceptions, 
then the significance of this concise institu- 
tional analysis becomes manifestly evident. 
THE INSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE U.S.S.R. 


Let us then look into these roots, into this 
institutional background of the USSR. 
One of the most misleading illusions is that 
the Bolshevik revolution represented a break 
with Russia's past and uniquely ushered in 
a new and chaste society. It is the height 
of unrealism to believe that any such institu- 
tional hiatus is achievable In the existence of 
any social organism. The eminent Russian 
historian, Peter B. Struve, points out in the 
preface to his authoritative work on "The 
Social and Economie History of Russia” that 
“the roots of the Russian revolution are 
deeply imbedded in the historical backward- 
ness of Russia * *.” In a holistic view of 
Russian development down to the present, 
these roots and their long stems can be es- 
sentially summed up in three overall and 
determinative phenomena: (1) Russian im- 
perialist expansionism and colonialism, (2) 
totalitarian despotism and tyranny, and (3) 
an institutionalized Mtssianism in 
a variety of expedient ideologies. There are, 
of course, other strains of a more construc- 
tive and salutary Kind, but they certainly 
fall short of the weight and predominance 
of these. 


1. Russian imperialism and colonialism 


Considering the first imposing feature of 
the czarist past and the pseudo-Communist 
present, probably no definition of it sur- 
passes the one offered by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson In 1951. He observed: “His- 
torically, the Russian state has had three 
great drives—to the west into Europe, to the 
south into the Middle East, and to the east 
into Asia. * * * Historically, also, the Rus- 
sian state has displayed considerable caution 
in carrying out these drives. * The 
Politburo has acted In the same way. It has 
carried on and built on imperialist tradi- 
tion * * * the ruling power in Moscow has 
long been an imperial power and now rules 
a greatly extended empire. * * It is clear 
that this process of encroachment and con- 
solidation by which Russia has grown in the 
last 500 years from the duchy of Muscovy to 
a vast empire has got to be stopped.“ A 
glance at any political map covering this 
imperialist expansion is sufficient for one to 
appreciate the old Russian saying, “Russia 
grows larger and larger.” 

Tolstoy put it this way: Russm is the 
continent and Europe its peninsula.” A re- 
view of the record of Russian imperialist ex- 

on reveals that there really is nothing 
new in the drives of the present-day Mos- 
cow. As every alert student of Russian his- 
tory knows, pressure in three directions— 
west, south, and east—-has always been pres- 
ent. Moreover, the frequency of wars and 
aggressions, the “eternal peace” fol- 
lowed by broken treaties, constant meddling 
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in the affairs of other states, the tactic of al- 
ternation—first west, then east, again west 
and then south—and the relentless conquest 
of nations form an unmistakable legacy for 
the heirs of the czars. 

Fortunately, American scholars are begin- 
ning to recognize this pattern. Dinko To- 
masic, one of the most perceptive writers on 
the subject, captures the meaning of this in- 
stitutional foundation of the USSR. when 
he describes its roots in terms of “expansion, 
greatness of the state, ideas of grandeur and 
Messianic ideas of world redemption or world 
domination.” He writes accurately in “The 
Impact of Russian Culture on Soviet Com- 
munism,” This tendency toward exhibi- 
tionism and ideas of greatness was mani- 
fested also in the glorification of Russia, 
and the belief in the sacredness of its exalted 
mission in the world.” In short, anyone who 
has read Russian history but failed to per- 
ceive its primary strand of imperialist con- 
quest and colonial domination has lost sight 
of the forest because of the trees. 

2. Totalitarian despotism and tyranny 

Now let us consider the second institution- 
al basis of typical Russian rule—totalitarian 
despotism and tyranny. Usually without de- 
fining what they mean, people ascribe to 
communism. certain institutional forms 
which, significantly, are deeply rooted in 
the traditional Russian base of so-called 
Communist institutions, For policy and po- 
litical action, the importance of grasping this 
institutional Russian continuum cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, With only differ- 
ences in degree due to technology and bu- 
reaucratic skill, totalitarian despotism and 
tyranny—by which are meant thought and 
act aimed at the subordination of institu- 
tions and persons to a centrally dictating and 
boundless will—are not the mutational prod- 
uct of any supposed Communist innovation 
in Russia proper. They, too, have their stur- 
dy roots in the cumulative tradition of Rus- 
sian political institutions. 


When one reads the reflections of a De 
Tocqueville or the journals of a De Custine, 
two able observers in the last century, he can- 
not but be impressed by the truth of this 
continuum, In his “Democracy in America,” 
De Tocqueville makes a foresighted compari- 
son of the profoundest kind: “The American 
struggles against the natural obstacles which 
oppose him; the adversaries of the Russian 
are men; the former combats the wilder- 
ness and savage life; the latter, civilization 
with all its weapons and its arts; the con- 
quests of the one are therefore gained by the 
plowshare; those of the other by the sword.” 
Supplementing this reflection today, it may 
be added that there can be no greater dan- 
ger to civilization than the combination of 
modern technology and a barbaric scheme of 
institutions as found in the U.S.S.R. 

Portrayed so vividly by De Custine, this 
scheme is a traditional one supported by the 
submissiveness, servility, and humility of the 
beaten Russian masses whose wounds have 
been largely palliated by dreams of the de- 
liverance of the entire world. Russian his- 
tory is replete with many writers of the stat- 
ure of Timofelev and Nekrasoy who have 
rebelled against this chronic submissiveness 
to totalitarian rule. Too often in the past 
what was uncritically accepted as a mass 
Russian rebellion was actually non-Russian 
in character and depth; and in the past 40 
years of the new empire, nearly all the mass 
eruptions were thoroughly non-Russian. 

A systematic enumeration of the chief 
institutional forms of traditional Russian 
totalitarianism further demonstrates, except 
for minor accidents of degree and magnitude, 
the substantial identity of these forms in the 
past and present. The first form is statism 
and all that it entails in the way of leader 
worthip, state dominance, parasitical bu- 
reaucracy, an expedient policy of concessions 
and the like. The farflung power of the 
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state in the U.S.S.R. is self-evident. But 
what is not evident to many of us is the fact 
that barbaric statism has always been a 
typical characteristic of “Holy Mother 
Russia.” 

At the head of Russia was the “God- 
anointed” head of the state and empire, the 
Czar. For example, Peter I, in every major 
respect the first Bolshevik,” could without 
restraint dismiss the Moscow Patriarch and 
proclaim himself the “God-anointed Head 
of the Greek Orthodox Church.” He and 
other Czars set the precedent of deification 
for Stalin later. State and personal wor- 
ship, bureaucracy, class stratification, and 
unlimited power were the dominant charac- 
teristics then as now. Concessions and their 
reduction to the peoples were determined 
by the weakness and strength of the regimes 
then as now. In this century, for instance, 
Nicholas II, forced by defeat in the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1905 to concede a consti- 
tution and a parliament, soon quelled the 
revolution and by absolute decree neutral- 
ized the Duma. 

How powerful the Russian institution of 
statism is can also be gleaned from the writ- 
ings of Russians who oppose the present 
type of regime but not the power of “Holy 
Mother Russia.” As a fair example, Alex- 
ander Romanoff, a Grand Duke of Russia, 
writes: “Could I, a product of an empire, 
an individual raised to believe in the im- 
peccability of the state, still continue to 
denounce the present rulers of Russia? The 
answer was ‘yes’ and no! . To remain 
loyal to Russia and to follow the example 
of the early Romanoffs who had never 
thought themselves bigger than their empire 
meant to admit that the Soviet Government 
should be helped and not hindered in its ex- 
periment and to wish it would succeed where 
the Romanoffs had failed.” In passing it 
may be noted that the Grand Duke regarded 
the independent Baltic Republics—Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia—as “nonsense.” 

Even Alexander Kerensky is on record as 
saying, in 1943: “Russia—a geographical 
pivot of history—has to be mighty and 
strong no matter who or how he rules her. 
From this comes his [Milyukov’s] testament 
for all of us: to be on watchful guard of 
Russia—no matter what her name is—self- 
lessly, obediently, and to our last breath.” 
These examples could be multiplied, includ- 
ing the Nacionalno-Trudovoy Soyuz—the 
Russian N.T.S.—which, ironically enough, 
receives American aid. 

The second important institutional form, 
economic collectivism and planning, is also 
not without deep roots in the Russian colos- 
sus. So-called communism has only mag- 
nifed and refined collectivist economic in- 
struments for more extensive state political 
control. The 5-year plans and economic 
crash programs have in essence nothing over 
similar crash programs initiated by Peter I. 
Lauded by the present Russian totalitarians 
as a “progressive empire builder,” Peter 

no costs, human or material, in the 
building of Petersburg and numerous indus- 
trial projects. In this century, on the eve 
of World War I, even Nicholas II ordered his 
Minister of Commerce and Trade to prepare 
a 5-year plan for state execution. 

This traditional collectivist mentality is 
observable also in Russian agriculture, The 
commune, known as the mir, institution- 
alized collective ownership of farm property 
and was managed by an elderman— 
Starosta—who was appointed by the head 
of the local Czarist police. At the beginning 
of this century under the Stolypin reforms 
which allowed peasants to leave the com- 
mune, only small numbers in Russia did, 
and even some of these returned. In non- 
Russian Ukraine, however, as much as 50 
percent of all peasant holdings were turned 
into privately owned farms by 1915. Thus, 
the transition from the mir“ to the present 
kolkhoz or sovkhoz was an institutionally 
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easy one. The Russian Narodniki or Popu- 
lists clearly envisioned this transition to 
complete socialist enterprise, and in the 
same 19th century, the Russian writer, 
Hertzen, shared this vision of the collectivict 
nexus. 

To complete this institutional picture of 
the Russian continuum into the present, 
other dominant forms would include geno- 
cide und the Russification of conquered 
mations, censhorship and the methodical 
distortion of history, the Iron Curtain tech- 
nique, the secret police, Siberian slave labor, 
anti-Semitism, the fraud of the Potemkin 
village, and diplomatic duplicity and fifth 
columns. These institutional forms are all 
compatible parts of a totalitarian whole and, 
again, despite differences in degree, have 
their able precedents in the tradition, The 
record of genocide is long and extends back 
to the slaughter of the people of Novgorod. 
the fourth Eastern Slavic nation. The mass 
murder of the population of Buturyn under 
Peter I, the drowning of 10,000 Crimean 
Tartars in the Black Sea under Catherine II. 
and the massacre of Polish revolutionaries 
and Ukrainian Catholics in the Kho 
under Nicholas I are just a few precedents 
to the crimes of Stalin and Khrushchev. 

Russification programs under Stalin, and 
more subtly under Khrushchev, in Turk- 
estan, Ukraine, Lithuania, and elsewhere, 
continued the czarist policies of banning 
books not in the Russian language, as under 
Peter I and the many cultural suppressions 
under Alexander II in the last century. The 
same holds true for censorship and official 
distortion of history, When, for example, in 
1863 the czarist Minister Valuyev 
“There never was, is not, and never will be 
a Ukraine,” he gave eloquent expression to 
a policy of distortion and censorship which 


‘in different ways has characterized the mod- 


ern princes of Moscow. Prohibitions against 
traveling abroad and passports for travel 
within the empire presented a czarist ver- 
sion of the Iron Curtain technique now 
practiced more severely by Red Moscow. AS 
to the dreaded secret police, the current se- 
curity force has its erstwhile predecessors 
in Czar Nicholas Ts Third Section and Ivan 
II's Oprichnina. Needless to say, Siberia 
and slave labor have a perennial Russian 
meaning which surely was not conceived by 
Marxist ideology. So with anti-Semitism 
and the ubiquitous Potemkin villages, 
whether under Catherine II, Nicholas II. 
Stalin, or Khrushchev. 


3. The ideologic masks of Russian 
messianism 


Finally, for our understanding of Russis 
and its people, the third institution strand— 
Messianism as expressed by some deceptive 
ideology—must be briefly considered. Rus- 
sian communism, as Berdyaev puts it, is the 
third form of Russian imperialism, the domi- 
nant preceeding forms being the 
Rome ideology and Pan-Slavism. In each, 
the Messianic elements of sacred mission, 
protection and liberation of others, the 
certain deliverance of the world, and the 
racist superiority of Russia to achieve thes? 
ends are present. They sanctify the con- 
quest of nations and by pretext justify more 
conquests. This was so in the confined 
civilized world of the 15th to 18th centuries: 
im the more expanded world of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries, and by virtue of tech- 
nology and science, the globe now. 

The ideology of the Third Rome com“ 
menced with Ivan III in the 15th century 
when he claimed the privileges of the Em- 
peror of Constantinople, proclaimed Moscow 
the third Rome, and adopted the double 
headed eagle. The ideology was later form- 
ulated by the Pskovian Monk Philoteus wb? 
in 1524 wrote: “All Christian empires ended 
and were absorbed by one empire—that of 
our autocrat, in accordance with the pro- 
phetical books, the Russian Tsardom. Tw9 
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Romes have fallen, and the Third exists; but 
there will be no Fourth.” 

Serving the expansionist interests of Rus- 
sia this Messianic belief has lasted 500 years, 
even into the present atheistic Russian 
empire. Peter the Great exploited it before 
he named, for the first time, his imperial 
realm “Russia.” Propaganda before the 
Partitions of Poland by Catherine II claimed 
that her fellow Orthodox had to be protected 
from Polish and Jesuit persecutions. Pro- 
tection of fellow Christians” and “protection 
of the Holy Places and the Orthodox” in 
Jerusalem preceded and sanctified the wars 

Turkey. And in 1948, on the oc- 
casion of the 500th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the Russian Church, Bishop 
Hermogen, Rector of the Moscow Theological 
Academy, let it be known that the present 
Partriarchate of Moscow alone preserved the 
true Christian Paith, not shared by either the 
Catholic or Protestant worlds. Clearly, this 
Messianistic expansionism not only persists 
behind its Third Rome mask, but also, and 
More importantly, has been channeled into 
the latest form of materialistic millenarian- 
ism: Russian. communism, 

But in the tradition there was and still 
is another ideologic mask, Pan-Slavism. 
Here, too, it partakes of a sacred mission, one 
of protection and liberation, and is offered 
to Slay nations as a means of world deliver- 
ance. The czars proclaimed it thelr sacred 
duty to unify all Slay nations, and the con- 
stant wars in the Balkans ensued. It was 
also a sacred duty to hoist the Russian cross 
over the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople and 
Plant Russian interests in the Near East. 
However, as Hans Kohns shows in his work 
on “Pan-Slavism: Its History and Ideology,” 
What started as Panslavism soon developed 
into the ideology of Pan-Russian. Pushkin 
gave literary punch to this since all Slavic 
Tivers had to run into the Russian Sea. 
Nevertheless, this ideologic strategem was 
Used in World Wars I and I; it was applied 
on our soil with the attempted American 
Slay Congress only a decade and a half ago; 
and is being skillfully exploited by Khrush- 
chev in the Slav precincts of his empire to- 
day. In words that could be readily adapted 
to so-called Communism, Engels cogently 
observed that in truth Panslavism is a 
Smokescreen for world dominion, appearing 
in the cloak of nonexistent Slavic nation- 


The new smokescreen for world dominion 
is the third Messianic form and mark, Com- 
Munism. As a militant faith within the 
empire it vanished over 30 years ago with 
Lenin's new economic. policy and with the 
reintroduction of traditional modes of totali- 
tarian rule supported by mass submissive- 
Ness. It never actually took hold in the non- 
Russian nations conquered by the Russian 
Bolshevik armies. As many had predicted— 
Among them the Russian scholar Hertsen— 
Russian Communism quickly proved to be 


ogies, it nevertheless continues to be a 
tool for the empire. 

If one accepts this grounded institutional 
Analysis, then romantic notions about some 
institutional chasm between the submissive 
Russian masses and their Moscow regime, 
about a powder keg of popular revolt in 
Russia proper, about evolution to freedom 
through technical Russian education are 
dangerous illusions which could only benefit 
the present heirs of a totalitarian tradition. 
“Psychologically,” as Father Edmund A. 
Walsh persuasively taught, “the Russian 
i e piia ArT whom the revolution is based 

without whose acquiescence it could not 
have been launched or so long sustained 
have always revealed qualities of frustrated 
Mysticism which inclines them to constant 
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acceptance of contradictions and paradoxes.” 
Let us now look at this revolution and how 
the pains of this frustrated mysticism laid 
the foundation, in terms of conquered lands 
and nations, for the threat confronting our 
own national existence today. 

THE RUSSIAN AND NON-RUSSIAN , REVOLUTIONS 

OF 1917 

In thinking about our present foreign pol- 
icy, it Is extremely important to understand 
the framework of essential events which oc- 
curred in 1917 and the period thereafter, 
First, an empire called Russia, and built in 
the course of nearly 500 years, was in disso- 
lution and utter collapse. Like the demise 
of the Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pires, its fate appeared to be sealed for good. 
Second, in that year there were three revo- 
lutions in the Empire, not just one. There 
were two revolutions on the soll of Russia 
itself and one vast revolution for national 
independence among the non-Russian na- 
tions in the collapsing Empire. What is 
called the Russian Civil War was mainly be- 
tween the White Tsarist loyalists and the 
Red Bolshevik rebels: The revolution for na- 
tional independence was fought by non-Rus- 
sian patriots in the Baltic area, in Poland, 
in the Ukraine, the Caucasus and in Asia 
against foreign domination, whether white 
or red. And third, at the time both the 
Russian Bolshevik revolution and the na- 
tional non-Russian revolution succeeded, the 
March Russian revolution with Kerensky 
failed. 

The failure of the first Russian revolution 
and Kerensky’s social democracy may be 
attributed to many proximate causes. For 
example, one was Kerensky’s greater exter- 
nal concern for the imperialist retention of 
Ukraine and the Caucasus than for the po- 
litical entrenchment of his government 
against internal Bolshevik opposition. The 
ultimate cause of this failure, however, 
rested in the conspicuous absence of any 
institutional environment for democratic 
function in Russla—a significant point for 
romanticists envisioning a spontancous 
democratic Russia in the future. As now, 
there was no real middle class in Russia for 
Kerensky to build on, and the weight of 
the totalitarian past could not be easily set 
aside. Lenin, who a few years before never 
dreamed of ruling Russia, provided the con- 
trols that were in complete consonance with 
the institutional sinews of the long Rus- 
sian tradition. Despite his expeditious coup, 
he had the broad support of the masses 
with promises of land, bread, and peace. 

Careful scholarship and realistic thinking 
do not support the politically contrived no- 
tion that the Russian people were the first 
to be victimized by Bolshevism. In addition 
to Father Walsh and many others, the Rus- 
sian scholar, George Fedotov, wrote: Mos- 
cow and Petersburg succumbed easily to 
Bolshevism. * * * There must have been 
something in the Great Russian tradition 
that provided more food for Bolshevism than 
the soll of the rest of the Empire: serfdom, 
the village commune, Tsarist autocracy.” 


The truth is that in the rest of the Empire 


the struggle was not only against Bolshe- 
vism but also—even more so—against any 
form of Russian imperialism and colonial- 
ism. Decades before the full awakening of 


‘national consciousness In Asia and Africa, 


popular movements for national self-deter- 
mination and independence surged forth in 
the very bowels of the Russian Empire. Sig- 
nificantly, passages from our own Declara- 
tion of Independence and the addresses of 
Lincoln and others were quoted to further 
inspire these movements; and with the an- 
nouncement of Wilson’s doctrine of national 
self-determination, they bloomed into open 
revolution. 

As against Czarist bureaucrats and Keren- 
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sky Menshiviks, Lenin understood the full 
significance of these non-Russian liberation 
movements. Similar to what is going on to- 
day in Africa and Asia, the Russian Bolshe- 
viks sought, even before the outbreak of 
World War I, to expoit the good and morally 
principled cause of national self-determi- 
nation and independence for their own 
nefarious ends. Russian Bolshevik literature 
abounds with this appeal to the non-Russian 
nations. In essence, it repeats Lenin's cynical 
writings on self-determination. As late as 
May 1917, Lenin stated that “if Finland, if 
Poland, if the Ukraine break away from 
Russia, there is nothing bad about that 
Anyone who says there is, is a chau- 
vinist. Not nation can be free if it oppresses 
other nations,” 

In 1917 and 1918, not only Finland, Poland, 
and Ukraine declared their independence and 
popularly determined themselves as sovereign 
states, but also Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
White Ruthenia, North Caucasia, Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Turkestan. Even 
within the projected territory of Russia, the 
creation of a Federal Idel-Ural Republic was 
attempted by Moslems located between the 
Volga and the Urals; the Far Eastern Re- 
public was founded in what is now the Soviet 
Far East; and millions of non-Russians and 
Russian “Siberyaks” in Siberia sought de- 
centralization from Moscow rule. Many of 
these states, like Poland, Ukraine, Georgia, 
and Lithuania, were recognized not only by 
the new Soviet Russia, t.e., the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic, but also by 
Western powers. Contrary to a common mis- 
conception, there was no Soviet Union in this 
period; there was truly a Soviet Russia with 
scarcely a colonial empire. 

But this state of affairs was not for long. 
If not in words, certainly in deeds, Lenin 
and the Russian Bolshevik! proved to be old- 
style Russian chauvinists. By familiar Rus- 
sian politica] devices of divide and conquer, 
fifth column infiltration, and the setting 
up of puppet regimes, Red Moscow picked up 
the institutional threads of the Russian 
totalitarian tradition and began to weave its 
own colonial empire. In this first wave of 
Red Russian imperialism, the newly inde- 
pendent countries were invaded and con- 
quered one by one until Trotsky's Russian 
armies were stopped at the gates of Warsaw. 
Some, like Finland, Poland, and the Baltic 
nations, were fortunate to preserve their in- 
dependence, thanks to Western aid and the 
absorption of Russian energy in capturing 
the economically richer prizes of the 
Ukraine, the Caucasus, and Turkestan. 

This first serles of conquests was made 
possible not only by the organizations, 
armed might, and political devices of the 
new Russian totalitarians, but also by the 
ignorance of Woodrow Wilson about the 
nature of the Russian Empire and on the 
part of others who materially supported the 
decadent czarist forces which likewise 
fought the independence movements. One 
could only contemplate how different the 
course of history might have been in our 
time had the principle of national self- 
determination been tangibly supported for 
all nations in the Russian Empire. History 
has shown, instead, that these early con- 
quests laid the foundation both for an em- 
pire calied the Soviet Union and for future 
aggressions leading to an even more ex- 
panded empire. In 1922-24, asa mse to 
the national feelings of its first captives, 
Moscow formed the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, a spurious voluntary federation 
concealing a prison of nations. With this 
empire and the opportunities it. presented, 
Moscow was prepared for a future of direct 
and indirect aggressions. We are witnessing 
and are also being threatened by the con- 
sequences of this original imperialist success 
of Red Moscow. 
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A Bill To Establish the Federal Housing 
Administration as an Independent 
Agency of the Executive Branch of the 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to establish the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration as an independent agency of 
the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
was created by the President pursuant 
to the National Housing Act which was 
enacted as Public Law 479, 73d Congress, 
on June 27, 1934. 

On May 27, 1947, the President sub- 
mitted Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947 
creating the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and transferring to the new 
agency the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, the Home Loan Bank Board, the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, and the Public Housing 
Administration. Of these, all except the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation were made constituent 
agencies of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. This reorganization plan 
became effective on July 27, 1947. 

Under the Housing Amendments of 
1955, approved August 11, 1955, the 
Home Loan Bank Board, including the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, was removed from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
the Board, with its name changed to 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, was 
established as a separate independent 
agency in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the reasons which moti- 
vated the Congress to establish the Fed- 

eral Home Loan Bank Board as an inde- 
pendent agency in the executive 
branch of the Government are appli- 
cable to the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. However, there are even more 
compelling reasons today why the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration should be 
restored to the independent status. 

During debate on the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 the question was raised as 
to the proposed separation of the Home 
Loan Bank Board from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

In justification of such separation, the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Housing Subcommittee, Mr, SPARKMAN, 
said, and I quote from page 6574 of the 
Recorp of June 7, 1955: 

The situation is that the home loan banks 
originally were made possible by the under- 
writing of their stock by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the idea being that they would 
gradually retire their stock. All of the stock 
has now been retired except about $66 mil- 
lion, and the home loan banks are ready, 
able, and willing to retire that amount now, 
and provision for this is made in the bill. 

If the stock is retired, why should not the 
Federal home loan banks have the same 


status as the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Reserve System, 
which operate in the same manner? That 
is what is being provided for by the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, the National Housing 
Act, enacted in June 1934, authorized 
$10 million to be made available to the 
FHA to create a mutual mortgage insur- 
ance fund. Whatever public moneys 
were made available to the FHA have 
long since been repaid. x 

The FHA has accumulated reserves 
aggregating approximately $1 billion 
from the premiums paid by home buyers 
whose mortgages are insured by FHA. 
These reserves belong to the participants 
in the mutual system. The expenses in- 
curred by FHA in administering the in- 
surance. program are far below its earn- 
ings from fees and premiums. The FHA 
had total assets of $1.6 billion, as of June 
30, 1962, and its principal liability on 
that date was $496 million in long-term 
debentures issued in exchange for prop- 
erties acquired by foreclosure. 

When the Congress in 1955 established 
the Home Loan Bank Board there was, 
as the chairman of the Senate Housing 
Subcommittee stated, $66 million in stock 
in the hands of the Federal Government 
which had not as yet been retired. If 
the retirement of all but $66 million in 
Government-held stock was suggested as 
an argument for independent status for 
the Home Loan Bank Board, certainly 
the same reasoning would be even more 
compelling with respect to the Federal 
Housing Administration which owes the 
Government not one cent, and which 
operates without cost to the taxpayers. 

The Federal Housing Administration’s 
primary purpose is to conduct an actu- 
arially sound underwriting mutual mort- 
gage insurance system. I emphasize 
the mutuality of this insurance system 
because this characteristic of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System was 
advanced as one of the reasons for the 
transfer of the system from the juris- 
diction of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in 1955. 

As a mutual mortgage insurance sys- 
tem, operating without cost to the tax- 
payers, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has made a tremendous 
contribution to the provision of housing 
for millions of American families as 
well as stimulating the home building 
and allied industries. It presents an ex- 
cellent example of what I believe to be 
the Federal Government's proper role 
in the field of housing—to encourage 
rather than subsidize real estate and 
housing as an industry. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
must remain deeply committed to a pro- 
gram of accurate underwriting based on 
adequate analysis and sound business 
judgment. On March 11, 1963, the 
FHA Commissioner in his first public 
address since his appointment was con- 
firmed by the Senate, referred to the 
FHA's “paramount public service re- 
quirement to give the American people 
a mortgage insurance program consis- 
tent with sound underwriting principles.” 

However, the events of the past several 
years have served to reorient the Federal 
Housing Administration from the econ- 
omically sound underwriting principles 
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which have, until recent years, charac- 
terized its operations. : 

This reorientation is the result of try- 
ing to administer a sound underwriting 
system in conjunction with welfare sub- 
sidy programs. I believe, the Congress 
should consider the shifting of these 
welfare-type programs to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency leaving to the 
FHA its independent jurisdiction over 
an actuarially sound mortgage insurance 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, for several years, begin- 
ning in November 1947, the national con- 
ventions of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards have adopted policy 
statements urging the Congress to enact 
the necessary legislation to establish 
the Federal Housing Administration as 
an independent agency of the executive 
branch of the Government. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the most 
recent of these—adopted in November 
1962—to be printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks, 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Autonomy: The FHA has made a 
major contribution to the housing of 
American families and to the housing 
industry without expense to the public. 
However, political and social welfare 
considerations are eroding the economi- 
cally sound underwriting standards 
which have been the hallmark of this 
agency since its inception. ‘Therefore, 
we call upon the Congress to enact legis- 
lation granting independent status to 
the FHA under the direction and control 
of a board of directors appointed by the 
President, and to desist from adding re- 
sponsibilities to the agency which are 
inconsistent with economically sound 
underwriting principles. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1962 statement of 
public policy of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association recite some excellent criteria 
for a private national mortgage market 
mechanism such as the FHA. Under 
unanimous consent, I include appropri- 
ate excerpts from this policy statement, 
including endorsement of independent 
status for the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, also to be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks along 
with the full text of the bill. 


The matters follows: . 
THE ESSENTIALS OF A NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
MARKET 


The ready acceptance of mortgages in a 
nationwide market requires a market 
mechanism that will serve the following 
purposes: (1) Provide a simple means for 
judging the quality of the mortgage secu- 
rity; (2) compensate for the special risks 
involved in high-percentage loans; and (3) 
minimize the task and the hazard of lending 
at long distances. 

A quarter century of experience with the 
operation of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has demonstrated that mortgage in- 
surance can provide such a multi-purpose 
mechanism. The future usefulness of the 
FHA system, or any other similar system, as 
an instrument of a private national mort- 
gage market depends upon the extent to 
which it will be able to meet the following 
requirements for a market-oriented system 
of mortgage insurance: 

1. The system must have sufficient capital 
and reserves to warrant acceptance of its 
guarantee by mortgage investors. 
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2. It should be operative in all parts of the 
Country; otherwise the purpose of broad geo- 
graphic coverage cannot be served. 

3. The procedures should be simple and 
Of general applicability. The idea that there 
need be a special type of financing for every 
Possible subdivision of housing demand is 
contrary to the concept of a free market, It 
also makes the system so complex and cum- 

e to operate that its usefulnes be- 
comes gravely imperiled. 

4. The insurance premium should be vari- 
able according to the risk considered to be 
Present in the particular class of transac- 
tions. If the principle of mutuality is main- 
tained, better than expected experience may 
then produce a dividend for the borrower. 

5. The interest rate charged on insured 
Mortgages should be freely determined in the 
Market. 

6. The system should be completely sup- 
Ported by insurance premiums, examination 
fees and other charges for services rendered. 
There should be no quantitative limitation 
except that of prudent and efficient manage- 
ment on the use of income from these sources 
for necessary administrative purposes and 
the accumulation of reserves. 

7. While the system should have some ele- 
Ment of coinsurance, the method of paying 

„Claims should be prompt and involve a mini- 
mum of uncertainty. 

8. The system must be subject to govern- 
Ment supervision; but it should have contin- 
ulty in direction and be removed from po- 
litical influence that would impair adherence 
to the principles outlined above. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
should be recognized as a federally chartered 
mutual insurance corporation administered 
through a board of trustees appointed, with 
Staggered terms, by the President, and offi- 
ders appointed by the trustees. 

FHA should be made accountable for its 
Operations directly to the President and to 
the Congress. 


Tus NEED For A SOUND MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
SYSTEM 


(By Milford A. Vieser, chairman of the fi- 
nance committee, the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., Newark, N.J., March 1963) 


In order that the mortgage market of the 
country be adequately supplied with funds 
to meet the future demands of the decade, 
it is vital to have a mechanism which will 
permit and encourage as free as possible 
& flow of investment across State lines and 
Particularly from parts of the country hav- 
ing a surplus of capital to parts where the 
Supply is insufficient for local needs. Such 
a mechanism is needed because of both the 
inadequacy of local funds in many com- 
Munities and, in any case, the desirability 
Of maintaining a healthy competitive situa- 
tion among all types of lenders. 

The essentials of a national market mech- 
anism are: the provision of a simple means 
for judging the quality of the mortgage se- 
curity; a method of compensating for the 
Special risks involved in high-percentage 
mortgage loans; and a means for minimiz- 


ing the task and the hazard of lending at 


long distance. ` 

The Federal Housing Administration has 
demonstrated over more than a quarter 
century of operation that mortgage insur- 
ance can provide all these essentials. More- 
Over, no other type of mechanism of similar 
effectiveness has been devised; and it is 
doubtful even that an alternative system of 
Mortgage insurance could serve the purpose 
to anywhere near the same degree. 

The reasons why this is so are the fol- 
lowing: FHA insurance is available in all 
parts of the country, while a substitute sys- 
tem would find the provision of equivalent 
coverage extremely costly and would require 
& very high initial capital outlay; State laws 
relating to loan-to-value ratios, maturities, 
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etc., have been modified so that all types of 
institutions may compete in any locality on 
equal terms, while to obtain a similar dis- 
pensation for a completely private substitute 
would be most difficult; FHA's present re- 
serve position, combined with the contingent 
lability of the Treasury on the debentures 
it issues in payment of foreclosed mort- 
gages, gives it a prestige that could not be 
gained by a substitute system. 

In view of these considerations, the more 
feasible course of action at the present time 
would appear to be to improve the function- 
ing of the FHA system rather than to at- 
tempt to create a substitute system, and to 
transfer FHA from Government domination 
to private control. 

The following difficulties have led to a 
decline in the use of the FHA system: an 
administered interest rate which has re- 
quired market adjustments to be made 
through the unsatisfactory method of dis- 
counts on the mortgage amount, to be ab- 
sorbed by the builder or other seller; inflex- 
ible limitations on the agency’s use of its 
own earned funds for administrative pur- 
poses, resulting in repeated inability to pro- 
vide prompt service to applicants; and an 
undesirable multiplicity of insuring meth- 
ods and terms which, combined with an 
examination and rating procedure of un- 
warranted complexity, adds greatly to ad- 
ministrative cost and delay in handling ap- 
plications. 

While, in part, the procedural complexities 
can be and indeed are now being reduced 
by administrative action, the disabilities 
cited above can otherwise be fully corrected 
only by legislation. The problem, therefore, 
is that of persuading Congress not only of 
the desirability but also the propriety of 
making the satutory changes that are need- 
ed to give the FHA the market orientation 
and independence of action prerequisite to an 
effective mortgage insurance system. 

In some degree this objective may be ap- 

ed by creating a better understanding 
of what the FHA is and what its basic pur- 
poses are or should be. Because of the 
careless use of such phrases as “Government 
insurance,” “FHA financing,” and “FHA 
mortgages,” and because also of the fact that 
authorization for the expenditure of FHA’s 
income follows the same legislative procedure 
as does that for the appropriation of public 
money, the facts are often ignored that: FHA 
is completely privately financed by the users 
of the system; all Treasury advances made 
during its formative period have been repaid; 
and the remaining Treasury liability is now 
so remote as to have no practical fiscal sig- 
nificance. In short, aside from this remote 
contingency and from the fact that it is 
administered by Government-appointed offi- 
cials, FHA is of a private character. 

Moreover, because of the confusion as to 
its fiscal status and of a long sequence of 
socially directed legislation, the initial and 
essential function of FHA as a vital instru- 
mentality of the private mortgage financing 
system has been submerged in a welter of 
aims other than those of facilitating a 
nationwide flow of mortgage funds, broaden- 
ing competition among lending institutions, 
and hence contributing to the general im- 
provement in the volume and quality of 
housing and the reduction and regional 
equalization in the cost of mortgage money. 

If is probable, however, that more will be 
needed than a mere clarification of status 
and purpose—important as that is—if FHA 
is to be allowed to operate with the inde- 
pendence and the flexibility and the freedom 
from fixed interest rates that are essential 
to the fulfillment of its basic functions. In 
line with this view, statutory changes might 
be considered which would emphasize the 
presently strong private financial character- 
istics of the agency and assure its orienta- 
tion toward the private mortgage market. 
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The following suggestions should be 
considered: 

The reestablishment of FHA as an inde- 
pendent federally chartered mutual mortgage 
insurance corporation administered 
a Board of Trustees appointed by the Presi- 
dent and officers appointed by the trustees. 
Precedents for such action are the removal 
of the Federal Land Bank System from the 
Department of Agriculture and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System from HHFA. 

Elimination, in the reorganized agency, of - 
all forms of special-purpose insurance, leav- 
ing three basic operations—one for one to 
four-family properties, including condomin- 
lums, one for rental housing property, and 
one for cooperatives. Special-purpose func- 
tions, if politically unavoidable, should be 
left in HHPA, 

The reestablishment of an unrestricted 
Interest rate structure that will respond to 
market forces. The rigid interest rate has 
been the main source of instability in 
mortgage and building activity since the end 
of the war. 

The establishment of a simple method of 
issuing mortgage insurance by changing 
archaic documents and manual requirements 
to permit FHA to compete on a time basis 
with other financial institutions. The 
elimination of unwarranted complexity by 
the adoption of a system which would reduce 
administrative costs and greatly reduce delay 
in handling applications. 

The transferring of FHA from Government 
domination to private control would con- 
template, as at present, that the FHA pay 
for administrative expenses and make re- 
quired additions to reserve out of premium 
income and other charges. Economies could 
be instituted and consideration would be 
given to adjusting the amount and method 
of payment of the FHA insurance premium. 

The Federal Housing Administration is the 
finest example of cooperation between 
Government and private enterprise for the 
betterment of our people. In more than 
25 years of ‘its history it has not cost the 
taxpayers of our country $1 and the FHA has 
repaid to the Federal all advances 
made during its organization period. It has 
been a great force for good stimulating home- 
ownership to the highest percentage ever 
attained by any country. 

Now, for the reasons cited, it is no longer 
the dominant influence in housing as in the 
past. It needs change and rejuvenation. 
The wisdom and ingenuity which founded 
FHA must again be used in its rebirth. 

In the past FHA has been tremendously 
successful in promoting homeownership in 
our new suburbs. While it must continue 
this role, it is absolutely essential that it 
be the vehicle which can expeditiously and 
effectively aid in the redevelopment of our 
American cities. It must once again take 
effective leadership if we are to meet suc- 
cessfully the housing problems of the future. 


H.R. 6010 


A bill to establish the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration as an independent agency in 
the executive branch of the Government 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That. the 
Federal Housing Administration, which was 
established pursuant to section 1 of the 
National Housing Act (48 Stat. 1246; 12 U.S.C. 
1702) and made a constituent agency of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency pursuant 
to Reorganization Plan Numbered 3 of 1947 
(61 Stat. 954; 5 U.S.C. 1335-16), shall, from 
the effective date of this Act, cease to be 
such a constituent agency and shall be an 
independent agency in the executive branch 
of the Government. 

Sec. 2. (a) The functions and powers vest- 
ed in the Federal Housing Commissioner by 
the National Housing Act, as amended (12 
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U.S.C. 1701 et seq.), are hereby transferred 
to a Board of Directors of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration (hereinafter referred to 
as the Board“) which shall consist of three 
members to be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Not more than two members of the 
Board shall be of the same political party. 
The President shall designate the members 
of the Board first appointed hereunder to 
serve for terms expiring respectively one, two, 
and three years after the effective date of 
this Act, and thereafter the terms of mem- 
bers of the Board shall be four years. When- 
ever a vacancy shall occur on the Board the 
person appointed to fill such vacancy shall 
hold office for the unexpired term of the 
member whose place he is appointed to fill. 
Each of the members of the Board shall re- 
ceived compensation at the rate of 8 


per year. 

(b) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Board as Chairman. The 
Chairman shall (1) be the chief executive 
Officer of the Board, (2) appoint and direct 
the personnel necessary for the performance 
of the functions of the Board, or of any 
office or agency under the Board, and (3) 
designate the order in which the other mem- 
bers of the Board shall, during the absence 
or disability of the Chairman, serve as Act- 
ing Chairman and perform the duties of the 
Chairman, 

Sec. 3. (a) No sult, action, or other pro- 
ceeding lawfully commenced by or against 
the Federal Housing Commissioner, in his 
official capacity or in relation to the dis- 
charge of his official duties, shall abate by 
reason of the taking effect of this Act, but 
the court may, on motion or supplemental 
petition filed at any time within 12 months 
after such taking effect, showing a necessity 
for the survival of such suit, action, or other 

g to obtain a settlement of the 
questions involved, allow the same to be 
maintained by or against the Board. 

(b) All rules, regulations, orders, authori- 
zations, delegations, or other ‘actions duly 
issued, made, or taken by or pursuant to 
applicable law, prior to the effective date of 
this Act, by the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner shall continue in full force and effect 
after the effective date of this Act until 
modified or rescinded by the Board. J 

(c) Reference in any other Federal law 
to the Federal Housing Commissioner shall 
be deemed to mean the Board. 

(d) The office of Federal Housing Com- 
missioner is hereby abolished. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this Act shall take 
effect upon the expiration of the first period 
of ninety days following the date of enact- 
ment of this Act; except that the President 
may nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appoint the mem- 
bers of the Board at any time after such 
date of enactment. 


The Soviet Agrees With President 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this week one of the Soviet 
Russians visiting Virginia told President 
Monroe’s great-grandson that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is completely dead.” The 
American people have known this ever 
since President Kennedy allowed the 
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Russians not only to gain a foothold in 
Cuba but gave assurances to the Soviets 
that he would do nothing to put them 
out. 

Today’s New York Daily News editorial 
expresses so well what is galling the 
American people today: What? No 
prestige polls? 

JFK. ASKED ror Ir 


The week’s most infuriating news story, 
we think, came Tuesday from Fredericksburg, 
Va. It concerned a Soviet Russian consul 
named Igor Kolosovsky, who was visiting 
the old law office of President James Mon- 
roe. 
Monroe's great-grandson Laurence G. Hoes, 
handed Kolosovsky a copy of the Monroe Doc- 
trine of 1823, warning against further for- 
eign colonization in this hemisphere. 

To Hoes’ request that Kolosovsky tell 
Ehrushchey that the doctrine is “very much 
alive,” the Russian replied with a sneer: 
“The document is completely dead.” 

That was an insult, delivered at a U.S. 
national shrine, to the Kennedy administra- 
tion and to the American people—to say 
nothing of its being an insult to the memory 
of President Monroe. 

What bolls your belly is that, as of now, 
the facts are on the Russian’s side, and the 
administration is backing off from any seri- 
ous effort to reverse those facts. 

As long as he refrains from clamping a real 
squeeze on Khrushchev to take his troops— 
all of them—out of Cuba, President Kennedy 
will be asking for more and deadlier insults 
of the Kolosoysky brand, and there will be 
no adequate American retort to them. 


National Service Corps Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there follows a section-by- 
section analysis of H.R. 5625, the Na- 
tional Service Corps bill, introduced by 
me and nearly two score of my col- 
leagues, 

This analysis is of the bill as intro- 
duced: 

Section 1 provides that the bill may 
shen as the “National Service Corps 

et.“ 

Section 2 states the purposes of the 
bill. These are to open new opportuni- 
ties for full-time service working with 
those Americans in greatest need; to 
illuminate those needs, so as to expand 


the attack on deprivation in the United 


States; to motivate many more citizens 
to volunteer their services in their own 
communities, thus encouraging com- 
munities to help themselves; and to in- 
spire more people to choose professions 
that serve their fellow citizens. 

This section declares that it is the 
policy of the United States to carry out 
the purposes of this act through a Na- 
tional Service Corps, which will be com- 
posed of carefully selected men and 
women of all ages who shall be made 
available—upon local invitation and in 
cooperation with interested governmen- 
tal and nongovernmental agencies—to 
serve for a limited time in projects di- 
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rected toward the critical human needs 
of our countrymen. Projects may in- 
clude projects designed to make corps- 
men available for work with persons in 
institutions for the mentally ill and 
mentally retarded and during their re- 
turn to normal living; in meeting the 
health and education needs of migratory 
workers and their families, Indians liv- 
ing on or off reservations, and residents 
of depressed areas and rural and urban 
slums; in care and rehabilitation of the 
elderly, the disabled, the delinquent 
young and dependent children; in im- 
proving standards of educational oppor- 
tunity; and in other projects directed 
toward critical human needs. To the ex- 
tent possible, each project carried out 
under this act shall provide for contri- 
butions by the cooperating agencies. 

Section 3(a) authorizes the President 
to carry out projects in furtherance of 
the purposes stated in section 2 on such 
terms and conditions as he may deter- 
mine. This bill, like the Peace Corps 
Act, provides for the granting of all au- 
thority and the appropriation of all 
funds to the President, with power to 
delegate any or all functions and to allo- 
cate any or all funds as he sees fit. See 
sections 4(b) and 7(c). 

Section 3(b) provides that before un- 
dertaking a project, the President shall 
assure himself that it will not displace 
regular workers or duplicate or replace 
an existing service in the same locality. 

Section 3(c) authorizes an appropria- 
tion to the President for the fiscal year 
commencing July 1, 1963, of not to ex- 
ceed $5 million to carry out the purposes 
of the bill. For each succeeding fiscal 
year this subsection authorizes appro- 
priation of such amounts as Congress 
may determine to be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the bill, 

Section 4(a) authorizes the President 
to appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, a Director of the 
National Service Corps. The President 
may fix the salary of this officer at a rate 
not exceeding $20,000 per annum. This 
section authorizes the President to ap- 
point a Deputy Director of the National 
Service Corps and to fix his salary at a 
rate not exceeding $19,500 per annum. 

Section 4(b) authorizes the President 
to exercise any functions vested in him 
by the bill through such agency or officer 
of the Government as he shall direct. 
The head of any agency or any officer 
performing functions under the bill dele- 
gated by the President is authorized to 
promulgate rules and regulations and to 
delegate his functions under the bill. 
This subsection is identical to section 
4(b) of the Peace Corps Act. 

Section 5(a) authorizes the President 
to enroll in the National Service Corps 
for service in the United States, qualified 
citizens and nationals of the United 
States, to be known as corpsmen. It is 
intended that the terms and conditions 
of the service of National Service corps- 
men be exclusively those stated in the 
bill and those consistent with the bill 
which the President prescribes. Because 
many of the statutory rules relating to 
persons regularly employed in Govern- 
ment agencies would be inappropriate or 
irrelevant to this type of temporary volu- 
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teer service, this subsection, patterned 
after the Peace Corps Act, provides that 
Corpsmen are not to be deemed to be 
Officers or employees of the United States 
te any purpose except as provided in the 


Section 5(b) provides that whenever 
the President determines that it is in the 
National interest, he may, under such 
terms and conditions as he may deem 
appropriate, enroll qualified foreign na- 
tionals in the Corps for service in the 
United States. It is intended that the 
authority granted in this subsection 
Would be sparingly used to permit the 
enrollment, for example, of Cuban na- 
tionals resident in the United States for 
Service on a project serving the needs of 
Cuban refugees or of Mexican nationals 
for service on a project serving the needs 
of migrant workers and their families. 


Section 5(c) is similar to the compa- 
Table subsection in the Peace Corps Act 
and provides that corpsmen shall be fur- 
nished with such living, travel, and leave 
allowances and such housing, transpor- 
tation, supplies, equipment, subsistence, 
and clothing as the President determines 
to be necessary for their maintenance 
and to insure health and effectiveness. 
It is intended that, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, the corpsmen will live on the 
same level as their counterparts in the 
host community. This subsection also 
authorizes the furnishing of transporta- 
tion and travel allowances to applicants 
for enroliment and former corpsmen en 
route to or from places of examinations, 
training, enrollment, and termination. 
The authority with respect to applicants 
is included because persons will not be 
enrolled in the National Service Corps 
until they are finally selected, following 
training, and actually report for service. 

Section 5(d) is similar to the compa- 
Table subsection in the Peace Corps Act 
and provides for payment of an adjust- 
ment allowance to corpsmen at rates 
fixed by the President but not to exceed 
$75 for each month of satisfactory serv- 
ice as determined by the President. 

payments would accumulate 
Monthly but would normally not be paid 
until the termination of service, as they 
are intended primarily to assist corps- 
Men during the period of transition back 
to life at home. However, in order to 
enable the corpsman while in service to 
Meet important obligations, such as con- 
tribution to the education of other mem- 
bers of his family, payment of life insur- 
ance premiums, or emergency expenses, 
the President could permit a portion or 
all of the accrued amount of the adjust- 
Ment allowance to be disbursed while the 
Corpsman was in service. 

Section 5(e) authorizes the designa- 
tion of corpsman leaders from among the 
Corpsmen. Corpsman leaders would be 
Persons, generally senior to corpsmen in 
&ge and experience, who were required 
for supervisory or other special duties 
Or responsibilities in the field. All the 
Provisions of the bill relating to corps- 
Men would apply to corpsman leaders, 
and the term “corpsmen” throughout the 
bill includes corpsman leaders.” 

Section 5(f) provides that corpsmen 
Shall be treated as Government em- 
ployees for the purposes of the Federal 
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Employees’ Compensation Act, which 
provides for disability compensation 
payments and medical care in the case 
of injury or disease arising out of Fed- 
eral employment. For the purpose of 
fixing the level of disability benefits, 
which is related to earnings, corpsmen 
would be deemed to be receiveing 
monthly pay at the lowest rate provided 
for GS-7 in the executive branch. Under 
this provision, at present GS rates, a 
corpsman who became permanently and 
totally disabled would receive approxi- 
mately $300 per month. 

As under the Peace Corps Act, where a 
corpsman suffered injury or illness while 
located in the United States, the rules 
applied in similar cases, by the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Board would 
determine whether the illness or injury 
arose out of the corpsman’s service. Al- 
though covered by FECA at all times, a 
corpsman would not begin to receive dis- 
ability payments and other benefits so 
long as he was in service, since he would 
be receiving living expenses and full 
medical care during that time and would 
continue to accrue his adjustment allow- 
ance. This subsection also insures that 
the injured corpsman, or his dependents 
in the case of death, will not receive 
double benefits, by providing that any 
payment on account of the same injury 
or death received from the entity to 
which the corpsman was assigned shall 
be credited against any benefits payable 
under the FECA. 

Section 5(g) provides that corpsmen 
shall be deemed to be employees of the 
United States for purposes of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 and of title 
II of the Social Security Act, and any 
service performed by an individual as a 
corpsman shall be deemed for such pur- 
poses to be performed in the employ of 
the United States. It is intended that 
corpsmen would be treated equally with 
other persons with respect to income and 
withholding taxes, social security taxes, 
and social security coverage. There are 
no provisions in the bill comparable to 
sections 201 and 202 of the Peace Corps 
Act which amended the Internal Reve- 
nue Code and the Social Security Act to 
provide for exemptions from gross in- 
come for certain allowances, and for spe- 
cial “backpay” treatment of termination 
or readjustment payments. 

Section 5(h) is similar to the compa- 
rable provision in the Peace Corps Act 
and authorizes the President to make 
provision for health examinations and 
immunization of corpsmen preparatory 
to service and complete health care dur- 


ing service. Under regulations pre- 


scribed by the President, such examina- 
tions, immunization, and care could be 
provided through available medical fa- 
cilities of other agencies and in such 
cases the agency operating the medical 
facility would be reimbursed from Na- 
tional Service Corps appropriations, 
Where examination, immunization, or 
care were not furnished through other 
Government facilities, other arrange- 
ments would be made either by the Na- 
tional Service Corps or, in the case of 
some projects administered through 
other agencies, by the administering 
agency pursuant to agreement with the 
National Service Corps. 
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Section 5(i) enables corpsmen to ob- 
tain credit for the period of their volun- 
teer service for the purposes of retire- 
ment, and also generally for. the purposes 
of seniority, reduction in force, leave ac- 
cumulation, or other rights and privileges 
based on length of service, in the event 
they later became employed in any of the 
various Federal civilian employment 
systems. 

Section 5(j) authorizes the President 
to detail or assign corpsmen or otherwise 
make them available to other agencies of 
the U.S. Government or any State or 
subdivision thereof, private nonprofit or- 
ganization, or other organizations, indi- 
viduals, and firms. Corpsmen so assigned 
or detailed would continue to be entitled 
to the benefits, allowances, and privi- 
leges provided for corpsmen. 

Section 5(k) provides that corpsmen 
shall be deemed employees of the Gov- 
ernment for the purposes of the Federal 
Tort Claims Act and other similar Fed- 
eral claims statutes—such as the Suits in 
Admiralty Act—which waive the Gov- 
ernment's immunity from suit. This 
means that the Government could be 
sued for damages for the negligent act 
or omission or certain other wrongful 
conduct of a corpsman under circum- 
stances where the Government, if a pri- 
vate person, would be liable. Claims of 
this nature not in excess of $2,500 could 
be settled administratively under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act. This subsec- 
tion also provides that corpsmen shall 
be subject to provisions of the Hatch Act 
which limit the political activities of em- 
ployees of the United States. 

Section 5(1) authorizes the President 
to terminate the service of a corpsman 
at any time at his pleasure. 

Section 5(m) provides that upon en- 
rollment every corpsman shall take the 
following oath prescribed for persons 
appointed to any office of honor or profit 
by section 1757 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States: 

I, A. B., do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same; that I take this 
obligation freely, without any mental reser- 
vation or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office on which I am about to enter. So 
help me God. 


Section 5(n) authorizes the President 
to provide training for applicants for 
enrollment as corpsmen and for corps- 
men following enroliment. It is in- 
tended that actual enrollment in the Na- 
tional Service Corps take place after the 
basic period of training and after final 
selection for service on a particular proj- 
ect. During training, however, appli- 
cants for enrollment would be treated in 
all respects as corpsmen and would be 
subject to the same conditions of service 
as corpsmen, except that their training 
period would not be credited toward re- 
tirement or other benefits in other Fed- 
eral services in which they may subse- 
quently be employed. See section 17(c). 

Section 5(o) provides that the number 
of corpsmen enrolled in the National 
Service Corps shall not exceed 1,000 dur- 
ing the fiscal year commencing’ July 1, 
1963, and shall not exceed 5,000 at any 
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time thereafter, unless otherwise au- 
thorized by the Congress. 

Section 6 authorizes the President to 
employ such personnel other than corps- 
men as the President deems necessary 
to carry out the purposes and provisions 
of the bill Such personnel, unlike 
corpsmen, would be subject to the usual 
rules of Government employment and 
to the provisions of the bill applicable 
to employees. 

Section 7(a)(1) is similar to section 
10(a) (1) of the Peace Corps Act, and 
authorizes the President, in furtherance 
of the purposes of the bill, to make con- 
tracts and agreements and otherwise co- 
operate with agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment or of any State or subdivision 
thereof, private nonprofit organizations, 
and other private organizations, indi- 
viduals, and firms. 

Section 7(a) (2) authorizes the Presi- 
dent to accept voluntary services and 
gifts of money or property for the use 
of the National Service Corps in further- 
ance of the purposes of the bill. This 
provision is similar to one contained in 
section 10(a) (3) of the Peace Corps Act. 
It makes clear the National Service 
Corps’ authority to accept gifts of money 
or equipment or to accept contributions, 
for example, to establish training or op- 
erating facilities which might provide 
the framework for National Service 
Corps projects. This subsection also au- 
thorizes the President to dispose of such 
donated property in furtherance of the 
purposes of the bill. 

Section 7(b) provides that a contract 
or agreement for services of corpsmen 
may obligate current fiscal year funds 
available under the bill for a period of 
not more than 2 years, including funds 
for the purpose of paying or providing 
for the allowances and other benefits of 
corpsmen, Such contracts or agree- 
ments would be subject to termination 
if Congress terminated the program. 
This subsection is based upon section 
10(c) of the Peace Corps Act which pro- 
vided 3-year contract authority. 

Section 7(c) is similar to section 10(e) 
of the Peace Corps Act, with minor modi- 
fication. It permits funds available for 
the purposes of the bill to be allocated 
to any Government agency in connec- 
tion with activities under the bill. Funds 
so allocated could be spent in accordance 
with the authority of the bill or in ac- 
cordance with authority governing the 
activities of the agency to which the 
funds were allocated. 

Section 7(d) is the same as section 
10(f) of the Peace Corps Act. It author- 
izes any officer of the Government carry- 
ing out functions under the bill to utilize 
the services and facilities of other Gov- 
ernment agencies or procure commodi- 
ties from other government agencies. 

Section 7(e) is the same as section 
10(g) of the Peace Corps Act. It sets 
forth the manner in which reimburse- 
ment or payment, when required, is to 
be made to another agency furnishing 
facilities, services, or commodities to 
carry out the bill. 

Section 8(a) is substantially identical 
to section 12(a) of the Peace Corps Act. 
It authorizes the President to appoint 
persons to membership on a National 
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Service Corps Advisory Council to advise 
and consult with him with regard to gen- 
eral policies and programs designed to 
further the purposes of the bill The 
members of this Council are to be 


broadly representative of various public 


and private organizations and groups as 
well as individuais interested in the pro- 
grams and objectives of the National 
Service Corps. 

Section 8(b) provides that members 
of the Council shall serve at the pleasure 
of the President and meet at his call. 
It further provides that members who 
are not employees of the Government 
may receive out of funds available for 
purposes of the bill compensation not 
exceeding $75 for each day, not to ex- 


‘ceed 20 days in any fiscal year, spent 


away from their homes or regular places 
of business in connection with meetings 
or conferences of the Council, and while 
so engaged may receive travel expenses 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence as 
authorized by law—5 U.S.C. 73b-2. This 
provision is similar to section 12(b) of 
the Peace Corps Act. 

Section 9(a) is similar to section 13 
of the Peace Corps Act. It authorizes 
the employment of experts and consult- 
ants and organizations thereof in ac- 
cordance with 5 U.S.C. 55a, with compen- 
sation at rates not exceeding $75 per 
diem plus travel expenses and per diem 
in Heu of subsistence as authorized by 
law—5 U.S.C. 73b-2. The proviso at the 
end of this subsection authorizes annual 
renewal of all contracts under this 
subsection. 

Section 9(b) exempts experts and con- 
sultants appointed under section 9(a) 
from Federal laws governing reemploy- 
ment of retired officers or employees and 
simultaneous receipt of compensation 
and retired pay or annuities. The same 
exemptions are provided for members— 
except regular Government employees— 
of the Council referred to in section 8. 
These exemptions are the same as those 
provided in section 13(b) of the Peace 
Corps Act for experts and consultants 
and members of the Peace Corps Na- 
tional Advisory Board. 

Section 10 provides express authority 
for a number of specific kinds of expen- 
ditures. Most of these provisions are 
designed to provide the express author- 
ity to make specific uses of appropriated 
funds which is—or appears to be—re- 
quired by various statutes and Comp- 
troller General rulings, or to overcome 
or modify certain Government-wide re- 
strictions which would inhibit effective 
and efficient National Service Corps op- 
erations. Each of these authorities is 
provided with respect to the Peace Corps 
program by section 15 of the Peace Corps 
Act. Specifically, this subsection au- 
thorizes: 

First. Payment of rents in the United 
States, for which express authorization 
is required by the provisions of 40 U.S.C. 
34, 40 U.S.C. 304c, and Reorganization 
Plan No. 18 of 1950. This would enable 
the National Service Corps to rent re- 
cruitment or training facilities outside 
of Washington as well or facilities in the 
District of Columbia, utilizing Service 
Corps approprations. This paragraph 
also permits expenditures for repairs, 
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alterations, and improvements to leased 
properties in excess of 25 percent of the 
first year’s rent, the ceiling imposed bY 
40 U.S.C. 278a. J 

Second. Expenses of printing and 
binding without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 11 of the act of March 
1, 1919—44 U.S.C. 111. This provision. 
similar to that contained in section 15 
(a) of the Peace Corps Act, would be 
utilized sparingly as necessary to meet 
the needs of the National Service Corps 
for recruiting materials and for printed 
matter on a time schedule which can- 
not be met under existing regulations. 

Third. Expenses in connection with 
meetings concerned with the purposes 
the bill, including meetings of experts 
or consultants appointed under section 
13(a). This paragraph has been includ- 
ed, as in section 15(d) (2) of the Peace 
Corps Act, in view of the provisions 
31 U.S.C. 551 and 31 U.S.C. 673. 

Fourth. Expenses of preparing, trans- 
porting and disposing of remains of 
corpsmen dying while away from their 
homes participating in activities under 
the bill. This is similar to the provi- 
sions of section 150d) (10) of the Peace 
Corps Act and to authority presently 
available for employees of the Govern- 
ment and their dependents under 5 
U.S.C. 103a. 

Section 11 requires the President to 
transmit reports to Congress on opera- 
tions under the bill at least once in each 
fiscal year. 

Section 12 provides that all persons 
employed or assigned to duties and all 
corpsmen enrolled under the bill shall 
be investigated to insure that the em- 
ployment, assignment, or enrollment is 
consistent with the national interest in 
accordance with standards and proce- 
dures established by the President. It 
is anticipated that under this provision 
the same type of investigations 
be provided for National Service Corps 
personnel and corpsmen as are presently 
provided for Federal employees. 

Section 13 authorizes the President to 
adopt a seal or emblem for the National 
Service Corps. 

Section 14 is the same as section 20 of 
the Peace Corps Act. It amends the stu- 
dent loan provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 to 
principal and interest payments on such 
loans for student borrowers during the 
period of their National Service Corps 
service, as is now provided with respect 
to borrowers in military service. Be- 
cause of possible constitutional objec- 
tions to this amendment if applied man- 
datorily to loans outstanding on the 
date of enactment of the bill, a proviso 
has been added which would apply the 
amendments to loans outstanding on 
that date only with the consent of the 
lender. 

Section 15 is the same as section 21 of 
the Peace Corps Act. It contains a tech- 
nical amendment to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to assure that a corps- 
man who later became a participant in 
the civil service retirement system would 
not receive both annuity payments un- 
der that system and social security bene- 
fits based upon his period of volunteer 
service. 
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Section 16 defines various terms used 
in the bill. In particular, subsection 
(d) defines the period of service of a 
Corpsman so as to include the training 
Period prior to enrollment, except for 
the purpose of accruing retirement or 
Other credit in connection with subse- 
quent Federal employment. These defi- 
nitions are substantially the same as 
those in section 25 of the Peace Corps 
Act. - 

Section 17 is a standard separability 
Provision. 

Section 18 provides that the bill's ef- 
fective date shall be the date of its en- 
actment. 


Tribute to Mrs. Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a glowing and deserving tribute 
Was paid to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
at the opening plenary session of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations. 

The AAUN Conference heard an ora- 
tion by Jacob Blaustein, member of the 
AAUN's board of directors. Mr. Blau- 
stein served as chairman of the associa- 
tion's 10th anniversary observance of 
Human Rights Day in 1958. 

No woman, no mortal human; was 
Tespected, revered and loved around the 
globe as was Mrs. Roosevelt. In the fol- 
lowing words, Mr. Blaustein expressed 
the feeling shared by many of her close 
Associates and admirers: 

TRIKUTE ro MRS. ROOSEVELT 

After Adla! Stevenson's magnificent ora- 
tion to the memory of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York on November 17, 1962, what any- 
One can say must be wholly inadequate. 

And yet this occasion, the first annual 
conference of national agencies called since 
her demise by the American Association for 
the United Nations—an organization with 
which, and with the purposes of which, she 
Was so indelibly associated—could not be 
Permitted to pass without some words evi- 
dencing the void we especially feel in the 
fact that she is no longer with us. 

She was one of us, in a very real one 
Of our family. Not alone because, fof these 
Many years, she made the AAUN her official 
home. No, she did not sit by our fireside, 
as well she might have done, content to 
Preside over our doings. She made herself 
One of us the hard way, by action. 


“Do it yourself’ was Eleanor Roosevelt's 


lifelong code. She applied it to building up 
the UN's human rights structure as if she 
Were setting out to build a house stone upon 
Stone. She was over 60 when she took on 
this job; yet there she was, day after day, 
as the first chairman of the Commission on 
Human Rights, laboring over the corner- 
Stone, the universal declaration, hammering 
Out the provisions in hour upon hour of 
debate and, what is often more exhausting, 
as all of you can testify, just listening. 
And how she listened. The way she did 
it was actually an art. Behind that atten- 
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tive, innocent expression there dwelled a 
thoroughly practical mind, capable of un- 

toughness. Much like Socrates, 
she would ask questions in a tentative man- 
ner, hesitating, often professing ignorance. 
And by this gentle strategy she often ex- 
tracted a “yes” or “maybe” where a frontal 
attack would have produced a “no.” Watch- 
ing her in action on one occasion, an ob- 
server from. the State Department burst 
forth In amazement. “Never,” he said, “has 
anyone seen naivete and skill so gracefully 
blended.” 

But it was in the give-and-take of ordi- 
mary life, as a person, not a personage, that 
Eleanor Roosevelt rose to her greatest 
heights. She infused the commonplace with 
her own humanity, and she found in the 
homely contacts of ordinary life the very 
essence of universal human rights. Her in- 
terest in human rights for all peoples every- 
where, less of race, religion, language, 
sex, or social status, dated back to her early 
days when she was interested in the welfare 
of workers in factories and their working 
conditions. Here it is in her own words: 

“Where, after all, do universal human 
rights begin? In small places, close to home, 
so close and so small that they cannot be 
seen on any map of the world. Yet they 
are the world of the individual person: the 
neighborhood he lives in; the school or col- 
lege he attends; the factory, farm, or office 
where he works. Such are the places where 
every man, woman and child seeks equal 
Justice, equal opportunity, equal dignity 
without discrimination. Unless these rights 
have meaning there, they have little mean- 
ing anywhere. Without concerted citizen 
action to uphold them close to home, we 
shall look in vain for progress in the larger 
world.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s sphere of action was the 
world, but she also worked “close to home.” 
And we may well ask ourselves: How at this 
moment, are we doing “close to home“? 

As we look around, we can see plenty to 
disturb us. But we also see much that is 
heartening. We see the Government of the 
United States making equal rights its defi- 
nite concern; equal rights in schools, at the 
polls, in interstate travel. We see the Presi- 
dent ordering an end to discrimination in 
federally aided housing, and a Presidential 
committee enforcing equal opportunity in 
industries doing business with the Govern- 
ment. And all through the Federal Estab- 
lishment, we see a new, unprecedented type 
of specialist—an intergroup relations officer 
whose job it is to foster mutual understand-_ 
ing and fair practices among all the myriad 
and diversified Americans who work for 
Uncle Sam. 

In short, upholding human rights in every- 
day human affairs is now the Government's 
business, and the Government is getting on 
with it. This is what Eleanor Roosevelt 
wanted. X 

But pointing with pride to this quickening 
pace is not, in my opinion, all we should be 
doing. To put it bluntly, it is time for us, 
as voluntary, nongovernmental champions of 
human rights, also to step lively. In fact, 
your speaker believes that if we do not seize 
this propitious juncture to press forward 
with our own human rights agenda with re- 
newed determination, we will be missing the 
boat, the same boat, be it said, that we our- 
selves launched almost 20 years ago at the 
Golden Gate in San Francisco. It has been 
sailing pretty much without us ever since. 

You all know what I mean. What we 
launched at San Francisco, for the first time 
in history, by the inclusion of the human 
rights provisions in the charter, was the con- 
cept of universal human rights protected by 
a universal rule of law, official recognition 
of the fact that human rights and the treat- 
ment of individuals are of vital international 
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concern, And when I say we, I mean our- 
selves, Professor Shotwell, Frederick Nolde, 
Clark Eichelberger and many other friends 
and relations of the AAUN family, including 
your speaker and my colleague Judge Pros- 
Kauer. 

Now, what were we doing there: Why were 
we, just citizens without portfolio represent- 
ing voluntary groups, why were we invited by 
our Government as consultants to tell the 
State Department what, in our opinion, 
should be written into the United Nations 
Charter? The renson we were there is typi- 
cally American: In our country, citizen 
groups serve as pathfinders, and this was 
recognized by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

I shall never forget the talk your speaker 
and his colleague had with President Roose- 
velt less than a month before his death, in 
which he said to us, as he must have told 
others: “Go to San Francisco. Work to get 
those humen rights provisions into the char- 
ter so that unspeakable crimes, like those 
committed by the Nazis, will never again be 
countenanced by world society.” 

Yes, those were the good old days when we 
were all in there pitching, with hopes that 
ran high. But the years that followed tell a 
different story. I need hardly rehearse what 
happened: How this country unfortunately 
abandoned its historic course. How the U.S. 
Senate, led by John W. Bricker, slowed the 
progress of the human rights covenants al- 
most to a standstill. How our Government 
turned thumbs down on every instrument 
forged by the United Nations and the spe- 
clalized agencies in the step-by-step process 
of cementing human rights in worldwide 
law, even those involving rights which have 
long been embedded in law and practice in 
our own country. 8 

Just take a few glaring examples: 52 na- 
tions have ratified the convention against 
forced labor. We have not. Fifty-three are 
parties to the convention against slavery. 
We are not. And with the image of Adolf 
Eichmann engraved in our minds, we still 
have not ratified the Genocide Convention, 
now accepted by 66 nations. 7 

This is a sorry record. But it need not 
hold us back forever, Today, with the Nation 
progressing at home more swiftly than ever 
toward equality of citizenship, of justice, and 
of opportunity, today is the time to drive 
the wedge into the roadblock which has made 
us conspicuous by our absence from the in- 
ternational human rights front. 

We can at least make a start by securing 
ratification of the most elementary, noncon- 
troversial conventions like the ones on slav- 
ery, forced labor, and political rights of 
women. And, of course, genocide, how long 
must a law against mass murder be treated 
as if it were a controversial question in our 
country? = 

Such are the ways in which we can keep 
faith with Eleanor Roosevelt. 

At the unforgettable memorial service for 
Dag Hammarskjold, the spacious Assembly 
hall at the United Nations was filled with 
the voice of the lamented Secretary General. 

His last speech to the Assembly had been 
recorded and was being played back as part 
of the memorial. His words and his voice 
pervaded the auditorium and audience with 
almost unbearable emotion. 

In similar spirit, we now hear the voice 
and fee) the invisible presence of Eleanor 
Roosevelt urging us to finish what she began. 
She gave her all, in strength, in dedication, 
in unwavering confidence in her fellow men. 

Her life was crowded, restless, fearless, 
lonesome. And now that she is gone, we no 
less than her own family are the mourners. 
Her ideas, her endeavors, her views and 
plans must be carried forward as a living 
memorial. In her spirit we can do no less. 
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Logging Firm Chief Calls Forest Bids 
Unprofitable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article from the April 
27 edition of the Idaho Daily Statesman, 
published at Boise, Idaho, concerning the 
practice of the Forest Service in estab- 
lishing prices on standing timber that 
are forcing many lumber mills to liqui- 
date. The statements in the clipping, 
made by lumber operators, corroborate 
my testimony at a recent hearing of the 
House Committee on Agriculture on my 
bill to establish an Assistant Secretary in 
the Department of Agriculture with the 
prime responsibiilty of forest resources 


policies. 
The article follows: 
LooctInc Firm CHIEF CALLS Forest 
Bis UNPROFITABLE 


SaLMon.—The general manager of the In- 
termountain Lumber Co., charged Friday 
that Forest Service specifications make it 
impossible to bid profitably on Salmon Na- 
tional Forest timber sales, 

J. R. Stevenson of Missoula, Mont., said an 
operator would lose money or scarcely break 
even if he were to purchase two recent offer- 
ings at the minimum Forest Service figure. 

He said Salmon Forest headquarters, con- 
trary to policy in other forest areas, is setting 
higher and higher specifications on the con- 
ditions of sale and operation to make logging 
costs prohibitively high.” 

He cited higher logging road specifications 
and trash disposal regulations as examples. 

Intermountain operates a large mill here 
with a payroll of about 40 persons. He said 
the mill has purchased only enough timber 
to stay in operation until September. 

Stevenson said in a statement that the 
higher specifications are being made “despite 
the present depressed situation in the timber 
industry.” 

He said plans for a large-scale spruce bud- 
worm spraying program in the Salmon For- 
est this year is indication that the Forest 
Service recognized trees are dying. 

“They are continuing to die, but many 
could be salvaged by properly planned log- 
ging,” he said. A 

The Salmon Forest has announced that 
there will be numerous timber sales offered 
in the next 5 years. But unless they are 
offered under conditions that make logging 
profitable, the sales mean nothing. 

Ed Waldal, manager of the Idaho Forest 
Products mill in Salmon, said his company 
had planned major improvements before 
opening for the season. But he said the im- 
provements weren’t deemed feasible under 
present Salmon Forest policies. 

The Robinson Lumber Co. mill in Salmon, 
another lumber producer, is operating on 
timber purchased from another firm, It said 
it has no timber resources now purchased 
directly from the Forest Service. 

Joel L. Frykman, assistant regional forester 
for the Forest Service in Ogden, conceded 
that the cost of roads may be high in re- 
gard to present low market conditions, and 
that for the Salmon area, many sales are sub- 
marginal and the cost of roads has a bearing 
on this. 

But he said it should be kept in mind that 
the Salmon area is in a relatively remote 
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area, far from rail terminals, and the trans- 
portation cost is necessarily higher than, say, 
in the Boise, McCall or Missoula areas where 
the timber is closer to railroads and therefore 
in a better competitive position. 

Frykman said it is also true that the speci- 
fications for roads are more detailed and 
aimed at building better roads. He said con- 
gressional action in recent years requires 
better road construction plus more and more 
attention to multiple-use aspects. 

But he said the roads are not designed in 
any special degree to serve recreational uses 
only. The primary purpose, he said, is for 

roads that will serve all. All he 
said greater expenditures of Federal funds 
is called for on these roads so as to help make 
timber sales more profitable. 


Have We-Lost Our Integrity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, as is often 
the case, Henry J. Taylor has a serious 
message for Americans that deserves our 
prayerful consideration, and I ask leave 
to include his column with my remarks. 

The article follows: 

Have We Lost Our INTEGRITY? 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The greatest crime politicians can commit 
against the sovereign people is to deprive 
them of their own Nation's integrity. Our 
Government has done this regarding Cuba. 
We will pay for it, God help us. 

There is no such thing as a simple moral 
problem. If it’s simple, there is no problem. 
But of this you can be sure: Broken prom- 
ises, unattainable promises, false promises, 
these three things are the curse of men and 
nations, 

Our broken words, our idle warnings, our 
defunct solemn, solemn pledges about Cuba 
and the Soviet lodgement, will history for- 
get these? No. History, instead, will engulf 
us in the results of them. For a nation 
faithless to its word is listening to the death 
tick in the rafters. Nothing is so costly to 
our security and thus to the peace of the 
world. 

It makes no difference what our President 
said or did not say to Dr. Jose Miro Cardona. 
President Kennedy spoke plénty to the 
world. Our Nation heard, and the world 
heard, what America said again and again— 
“we will not tolerate, we will not hesitate,” 
“communism is not negotiable in the West- 
ern Hemisphere,” etc., etc. Twin columns 
this length could not house the eloquent, 
ringing warnings, quotations and guaran- 
tees. And they all expressed the minimum 
demand of the American people for our own 
national security. 

From the Bay of Pigs forward to our Octo- 
ber 22 Munich every one of these pledges 
have turned to mere intentions and melted 
like rancid, infected butter. 

One commotion at a time, however, is 
about all the public mind can stand. Noth- 
ing is more convenient now than a debate 
about Dr. Cardona. 

But, what has this to do with confronting 
the Red cancer 90 miles from our shores, with 
Castro and his Russian masters, with our 
so-called fight for freedom in the world? 
The people of the free world expect the Presl- 
dent of the United States to lead America 

the Communists, not against the 
anti-Communists. 
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Fanfare and a sound of plausibleness will 
win the White House battle against Dr. Car- 
dona, et al. It will evén succeed in obscur- 
ing the incredible fact that we are fighting 
against Castro’s enemies instead of against 
Castro. It will obscure the debacle of having 
our policies and actions end up with a block- 
ade against the freedom fighters instead of 
against the Soviet lodgement, now given 
sanctuary by our own great Air Force and 
the U.S. Navy. If we cannot send Castro into 
exile, why not send Dr. Jose Miro Cardona? 
And, most importantly, it will also obscure 
how we got in this incredible position in the 
first place. 

But the penalties in history will not be 
obscure. In Greek the work kakomiro“ 
means a bad destiny, the word the chorus 
groans in ancient tragedies. This is the hour 
of our kakomiro, unless we rise to knowledge 
of our incredible failures and recover from 
these like the Americans that we are. 

It is downright indecent to reduce the 
issue of imperiled America to a partisan argu- 
ment of Democrats or Republicans, pro-Ken- 
nedy, anti-Kennedy or anything else. Al 
that la utterly irrelevant. It is also pure 
pantomine to tell us that, all in due time, 
our defunct situation will be retrieved by 
Alliance for Progress money. 

The Organization of American States ex- 
pelled Castro’s Cuba at the Punta del Este 
Conference in January 1962. And on the 
very eve of our October 22 Munich and our 
downhill negotiations with the Soviet its 
committee voted unanimous to expel the 
Communists from Cuba by force, if neces- 
sary. The rest of the downslide is our fault, 
not theirs, Rally around us again? Would 
you? 


Gordon Clapp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with deep regret that I 
learned of the death last Sunday even- 
ing of a distinguished native son of Wis- 
consin, Gordon Clapp, former chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. Clapp, a native of Ellsworth in 
Pierce County, served as TVA Chairman 
of the Board from 1946 to 1954, succeed- 
ing David E. Lilienthal, a former mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission. From 1927 to 1933, Mr. Clapp 
was director of admissions and assistant 
dean of Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wis., which awarded him an honorary 
doctor of laws degree in 1947. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am asking that the April 30 editorial 


from the Capital Times, Madison, Wis., 


be printed: 

The editorial follows: 

Soctery LOSES A VALUABLE CITIZEN IN DEATH 
or GORDON CLAPP 

Wisconsin feels keenly the death of Gordon 
Clapp, a member of a distinguished Wiscon- 
sin family who died in New York Sunday 
after a life of distinguished achievement in 
public and private pursuits. 

The Clapp family is well and widely known 
in this State. Gordon was active in educa- 
tional pursuits and was serving in a high 
administrative capacity when he went to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority with David 
Lilienthal, another distinguished Wiscon- 
sinite, 
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He rose to take Lillenthal’s place at the 
head of this world-famed experiment in 
democratic planning and later became asso- 
ciated with Lilienthal in private business. 

His brother, Norman, has also had a dis- 
~ tinguished career. He was an aid to the late 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr., later be- 
came an editor and publisher in Lancaster 
and is now the chief administrator of the 
rural electrification program in Washington. 

It is a tragedy for the family, but it is a 
tragery for soclety, too, to have a man whose 
talents are at their peak taken by death. 


Bureaucratic Drag on Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina, 
Mr. Speaker, a busy bureaucracy as vast 
and all-pervading as we see in Washing- 
ton today can have very damaging con- 
Sequences on the vitality of our so-called 
free enterprise system. Certainly, it is 
time that we recognize that our economic 
system is based upon incentives and mo- 
tivations that can be curtailed and even 
destroyed by meddling and harassment 
by the Federal Government. It is time 
that we look at our problems of un- 
employment and a slow growth rate in 
these terms instead of blindly turning 
to the elixir of Federal intervention, 
Which only aggravates what alls us. 
This point is made and made well in the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the April 30, 1963, issue of the Daily 
Independent, of Kannapolis, N.C.: 
[From the Dally Independent, Apr. 30, 1963] 

BUREAUCRATIC DRAG ON PROGRESS 

We hear a lot of talk in Washington these 
days about the necessity for business to ex- 
pand, increase production, create more jobs. 
and meet foreign competition. 

At the same time we see legislation pro- 
Posed and actions taken by boards, bureaus, 
Commissions, and legislators that virtually 
scare the pants off a man who has saved some 
money he would like to invest, By attacks 
On possible profits in comparison with risks 
involved, the incentive to invest and create 
Jobs ts being constantly discouraged. 

A classic example of commission blockad- 
ing of incentive is discussed in the Houston 
Post by Jim Clark when he comments on the 
antics of the Federal Power Commission in 
dealing with the sale of mineral leases, and 
not a sale of natural gas, in the Rayne Field, 
Louisiana, gas case. 

He says: “What the FPC did was to over- 
rule previous controlling decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, the U.S. Coust of Ap- 
Peals in Washington, the Internal Revenue 
Service, and its own decision of an earlier 
date + * the Commission ignored and ran 
Toughshod over the law of the State of 
Louisiana.” 


Marlon Cracraft, oll and finance editor of 
the Tulsa Tribune says: “gas producers have 
been a terrible mistake for years 
Probably due to expediency and the neces- 
sity for getting things done—in knuckling 
under to bureaucratic rulings which flatly 
ignore the sanctity of contracts and impose 
Other unconstitutional conditions. One big 
foundation stone of our whole business 
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structure is a contract; equitably and prop- 
erly arrived at by arms length bargaining.” 

Many other industries are laboring under 
petty bureaucratic dictatorship which drives 
capital into hiding and creates unemploy- 
ment. How long will it take the smart boys 
in Washington to realize that employment 
follows stability and opportunity, not con- 
tinuous political meddling? 


Secretary McNamara and the Defense 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have, of 
course, been witness to the controversies 
between Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara and a number of congres- 
sional committees. I shall not attempt to 
pass judgment on these subjects or the 
controversies. But I do feel that many 
important steps have been taken by Sec- 
retary McNamara for the improvement 
of the services and that dollars definitely 
are being saved for the American tax- 
payer through his leadership. For 
instance, one of the major steps taken by 
Secretary McNamara to improve logis- 
tics management in the Department of 
Defense was the establishment of the 
Defense Supply Agency. 

The Agency became operational Janu- 
ary 1, 1962 and consolidated logistics 
functions related to the procurement of 
common supplies and services at whole- 
sale level. 

The action was in line with recom- 
mendations of various committees of the 
Congress. Beginning with the recom- 
mendations of the Bonner subcommittee 
in 1952, the passage of the O'Mahoney 
amendment to the 1953 defense appro- 
priation bill, and later the McCormack- 
Curtis amendment to the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958, the Congress had con- 
tinually prodded the Department of 
Defense in the direction of unified lo- 
gistics management. 

Commenting upon this problem before 
the Subcommittee on Defense Procure- 
ment of the Joint Economic Committee 
— 28, 1963, Secretary McNamara 

It seemed clear to me, as it had to this 
Committee for many years, that only through 
the establishment of a separate, single supply 
suport agency could we ever hope to find 
& lasting solution. The result was the cre- 
ation of the Defense Supply Agency, which 
now does the buying, the stocking, and where 
necessary the surplus disposal of a wide range 
of commonly used supplies and services. 
Within its area of responsibility, it will 
greatly help to ensure that we buy only what 
we need. 


As to the progress achieved by this 
action, Secretary McNamara listed the 
following: A reduction of 3,700 personnel 
by the end of fiscal year 1963; $33 million 
operations and maintenance saving; $233 
million reduction of inventory antici- 
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pated in fiscal year 1963 and a further 
reduction of $112 million in fiscal year 
1964; phased reduction over the next 2 
years in the number of storage points 
for DSA-managed supplies from 77 to 11. 

A significant factor in the successful 
transition from integrated commodity 
and service management within the mili- 
tary departments to unified management 
by the Defense Supply Agency has been 
the organizational arrangements ap- 
proved by Secretary McNamara when 
he established DSA. To understand 
what this has meant in better support, 
more effective management of resources, 
and accelerated decisionmaking, it is 
necessary to review the situation which 
existed prior to DSA. 

Within the Department of the Army, 
for illustration, an integrated commodity 
agency bought and distributed foodstuffs 
to all of the military services. This 
agency reported to the Quartermaster 
General who, on specified matters, re-, 
ported to the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. In turn, the DCSLOG reported 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
for Installations and Logistics who next 
reported to the Secretary of the Army 
who finally reported to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Each succeeding level of authority re- 
viewed, evaluated, and passed judgment 
upon the action proposed by the com- 
modity manager. Much the same situa- 
tion obtained in the Navy, where the 
reporting channel ran from the com- 
modity manager through the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts to the Chief of 
Naval Materiel, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and thence to the Secretary of Defense. 

Under the improved arrangement, the 
commodity manager reports directly to 
the Director of the Defense Supply 
Agency who reports directly to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Thus, two to three levels 
of review and supervision were elimi- 
nated by establishing DSA as an inde- 
1 agency of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

This has permitted substantial reduc- 
tions in decisionmaking time, adminis- 
trative detail, and paperwork. In the 
reporting area alone two significant 
achievements have been realized: 

The Secretary of Defense receives a 
summary management data report 
monthly within 25 days after the cutoff 
date. Formerly he received a compar- 
able report on a quarterly basis within 
60 days after the cutoff date. 

DSA’s reporting system requires the 
field activities to expend a combined 
total of 100,000 fewer manhours than had 
been expended under the former organi- 
zational alinements. 

Of 537 recurring reports which were 
required of the field activities by their 
former headquarters, 253 have thus far 
been eliminated—a 47 percent reduction. 

It may be said, therefore, that im- 
provements have been made in the time- 
liness of reporting and in reducing the 
reporting workload. 

Other examples of efficiencies derived 
from eliminating intervening levels of 
review and supervision include the 
following: 
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Substantial reduction in the time re- 
quired for preaward clearance of sig- 
nificant contract awards, which may 
range in amounts from $300,000 to 
several million dollars. DSA completes 
the clearance in 5.7 days. 

Formerly cases arising out of defense 
contracts which required decision by the 
Board of Contract Appeals were pre- 
pared by the field activity, reviewed in 
the Army technical service, then by the 
Judge Advocate General, who finally 
presented the matter to the Board. Now 
the field activity presents the case to 
the Board, subject only to surveillance of 
the counsel, DSA. 

By vesting the director, DSA, with the 
responsibility and authority necesary to 
the execution of assigned missions, the 
Secretary of Defense has made possible 
the realization of benefits derived from 
consolidating like activities under unified 
management, including reductions in 
. overhead costs, reduced staffing, elimi- 
nation of duplication, faster response, 
better utilization of inventories, reduced 
stockage, and faster decisionmaking. 


Herbicides in the Fight Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, we are ac- 
customed to lauding American agricul- 
ture for producing food and fiber for our 
Nation in a measure that is the envy of 
the world. 

A substantial part of the credit for 
tihs achievement is due the agricultural 
chemical industry for the fertilizers, 
pesticides, and herbicides which it has 
made available to the country’s forward 
looking, efficient farmers. 

Recognition must also be accorded the 
scientists of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and those of the various State 
schools of agriculture. It is they who 
have helped the industry and the farmers 
with their knowledge so that the many 
marvelous pesticides and herbicides can 
most effectively be used to control insects 
and weeds which threaten the quality 
and yield of our crops, add to production 
costs, and reduce our standard of living. 

This American know-how concerning 
agricultural chemicals and their appli- 
cation has been the special source of 
envy and consternation for the Commu- 
nist bloc. For it is American food in 
the bellies of the world’s hungry people 
which best gives the lie to the Red boast 
that they will bury us because their sys- 
tem is better. 

Our agricultural scientists have shown 
us the way to grow more and better crops 
cheaper, with skillful use of chemicals. 
They have also shown us—and the Com- 
munists—how safe but effective herbi- 
cides can become new humane weapons 
in defensive warfare. For example, in 
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Vietnam where Vietcong guerrilla kill- 
ers used to lurk in the brush and trees 
along canals and roads to ambush Goy- 
ernment troops and supplies, now the 
spraying of the vegetation with herbi- 
cides destroys crucial cover for the 
rebels. This development has helped 
significantly to turn the tide of the strug- 
gle in southeast Asia. 

It was the close cooperation of US, 
Department of Agriculture scientists and 
Department of Defense engineers and 
technicians which made possible this 
highly successful counterinsurgency ef- 
fort. The efficacy of the spraying pro- 
gram can best be judged from the vio- 
lence of the propaganda reaction by 
Moscow and Peiping, which have even 
circulated wild charges of genocide. 

To assist in putting the record straight 
I am pleased to include as part of my 
remarks a newspaper article by Jack 
Wilson in the Minneapolis Tribune of 
April 4, 1963, and a feature written by 
Mary Sanders and circulated by the U.S. 
Information Service. 

The articles follow: 

From the Minneapolis Tribune, Apr. 4, 1963] 
Wesr Wereps Our Rep VIETCONG IN VIETNAM 
(By Jack Wilson) 

Wasuinoton, D.C.—The Republic of Viet- 
nam is fighting Communists this spring with 
the same weapons the American homeowner 
uses to fight crabgrass. 

It’s a seasonal operation in both cases, 
beginning early in the south and moving 
north; with the growing season. But where 
the ordinary husband in the United States 
carries on His battle against lawn weeds in 
a spirit of resigned skepticism, the South 
Vietnam Government has some indications 
that it is making headway in its attacks on 
the local flora. 

One good sign is the howl that has gone 
up from Red China propaganda sources. 
They have accused the South Vietnamese of 
using chemical warfare weapons, of poison- 
ing the wells and destroying the crops. 

They're likely to holler louder during the 
next few months. This is the first season 
that the government forces have had both 
the equipment and the know-how to carry 
on a large scale campaign to strip jungle 
trees of their leaves and destroy the back- 
woods fields from which the guerrillas are 
getting their food. 

The weapons involved are ordinary com- 
mercial weed killers, or herbicides, that have 
been widely used in the United States and 
elsewhere for about 16 years. 

The chemicals attack plant life, in ways 
which are not thoroughly understood, and 
ultimately rot the roots. They have no effect 
on insects, animals, or humans. Plants 
which have been killed by the herbicides can 
be eaten without ill effects. Water that has 
been sprayed with them can be drunk, and 
has been, by demonstration officials acting 
to prove to villagers that the campaign was 
not a menace to them. 

It the chemicals are sprayed on the foliage 
in low concentrations, they will wilt the 
leaves and make them fall off, but they'll 
grow back in a few weeks. In higher con- 
centrations, the herbicides will strip the 
follage and kill the trees. They ordinarily 
are applied by spraying from airplanes. 

When the herbicides were first tried in 
South Vietnam they were used inexpertiy 
and at the wrong season. The results were 
not impressive. A little over a year ago a 
group of scientists and engineers organized 
by the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA) in the Pentagon went to Vietnam 
to find out what was wrong. They worked 
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with Vietnam officials and perfected tech- 
niques of spraying, found the best chemicals 
for the purpose and determined that the 
spring growing season was the best time to 
carry on the cam 

The herbicides have several purposes 
Sprayed along strips several hundred feet 
wide bordering roads and canals, they kill 
the brush, strip off the leaves and reduce 
the danger of ambushes. Sprayed on dense 
jungle areas infested by Communist guer- 
rillas, they defoliate the trees and expose 
hiding places to both air and ground patrols. 
And they can be used to wipe out the guer- 
rillas’ food supply. 

The uplands of South Vietnam are inhab- 
ited by a seminomad people called the Mon- 
tagnards. They clear little fields, raise rice, 
maize or other crops in them for 2 or 3 
years, then move on. The fields remain rea- 
sonably clear for 3 or 4 years before the jun- 
gle reclaims them. During that time they 
produce some scraggly remnants of the crops 
to which they had been sowed. These aban- 
doned, isolated fields are an important 
source of suply for the Vietcong guerrillas. 
They are an important target in the her- 
bicide campaign. 

Defense Department officials who receive 

reports on the campaign feel that the 
Vietnam Government is conducting it with 
proper regard for its touchy aspects. Crop 
spraying has been limited largely to areas 
dominated by the Vietcong, and has been 
carried out only after the Montagnards have 
been evacuated and local chiefs have ap- 
proved it. 


HERBICIDES USED EXTENSIVELY IN Many LANDS 


WASHINGTON —The chemical herbicides 
which are being used by the Republic of 
Vietnam in clearing out jungle growth to 
reduce the hazards of ambush by Vietcong 
bandits have been used commonly in the 
United States and other countries for the 
past 15 years by farmers, ranchers, and home 
owners. 

The two herbicides—known as 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T—are used extensively in most coun- 
tries of both the free world and the Com- 
munist bloc for selective control of undesir- 
able vegetation. These chemicals are better 
for vegetation control than other compounds 
of a similar nature because they are not 
harmful to people, animals, soll or water. 
They are described by research scientists as 
“nontoxic, even when fed to cows and live- 
stock at rates exceeding those used for veg- 
etation control.” 

The importance of the use of herbicides 
in agricultural production is universally 
recognized. In fact, Premier Khrushchev, in 
reporting to the U.S.S.R. Central Committee 
on March 5, 1962, stressed the importance of 
herbicides and called for production on an 
industrial basis, 

Premier Khrushchev said; “The problems 
of introducing chemicals into agriculture are 
being settled too slowly as are the creation of 
effective types of fertilizer and herbicides. 

“During the first 3 years of the 7-year 
period, the plan for commissioning new ca- 
pacities has been fulfilled by only 44 percent. 
The same situation applies to the organiz- 
ing of herbicide production. Two years ago 
the central committee and government 
adopted a decision on this question. Time 
goes by but there are no herbicides, 

“To insure the supply of herbicides to agri- 
culture is of greatest significance. Now some 
comrades say that the treatment of sowing 
by herbicides is expensive; however, this is 
a tem phenomenon. We produce her- 
bicides under laboratory conditions. The 
matter demands that herbicide production 
be placed on a wide industrial basis.” 

The two chemicals, 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, are 
now in regular use, particularly for weed 
control in rice paddies, other field and horti- 
cultural crops, and rangeland, in Asian coun- 
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tries such as Burma, Thailand, Philippines, 
Republic of China, Japan, India, Indonesia, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The herbicides are being used by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Vietnam in the 
guerrilla warfare with the Vietcong in order 
to increase visibility on the ground and from 
the air. 

By killing leaves on trees and brush in the 
jungle areas, the South Vietnam soldiers are 
able to detect Vietcong fighters hiding in 
the jungles or preparing to attack from am- 
bush. Vietnamese planes are able to locate 
Vietcong fighters and follow their move- 
ments in the defoliated areas. 

The chemicals are also being used to 
destroy food crops in areas that support Com- 
muntsts and are established beyond a doubt 
as Communist controlled. 

Clearing of jungle land has long been a 
Part of guerrilla warfare. Most of the at- 
tempts in the past have been only partly 
Satisfactory. Earlier attempts at clearing 
Were made by hand tools such as knives, 
axes and machetes. This method was unsat- 
isfactory because the efforts were quickly 
Obliterated by new jungle growth. Later, 
bulldozers were used but the operators were 
too easily killed by the enemy in hiding. 

Chemicals have been much more satis- 
factory because of the speed with which 
they can be spread over areas. The 
herbicides now being used by the Vietnam 
Government can be applied from sprayers, 
either on the ground or from the air in planes 
and helicopters. 

At low rates of application, the herbicides 
Wither the leaves and cause them to fall from 
the plants, but jungle plants usually regrow 
in about 30 days. At higher rates of applica- 
tion, the herbicides will cause defoliation, 
kill the top growth of brush, plants and 
trees, and prevent regrowth for a year or 


The Government of South Vietnam has 
been very thorough in its investigations and 
decislons to use the chemicals, 24 D and 
2,4,5-T. Scientists first set up a list of 
Standards to be used in selecting any chemi- 
Cals that might be used extensively in the 
country. All the areas sprayed in South Vi- 
etnam are first mapped and then selected 
after careful study. 

Scientists have long known that the her- 
Dicides 2.4 D and 2,4,5-T are not toxic to 
People or animals. The two chemicals are 
Tegistered in the United States by the De- 
Partment of Agriculture for use on food 
Crops, in rivers and ponds, and on rangelands 
Where livestock graze. They are available for 
Purchase throughout the United States and 
are labeled nonpoisonous. 

Records on the production of the herbi- 
Cides during the past 15 years show that 
Workers in the chemical manufacturing 
Plants have not been adversely affected. 
There has been no documentable death or 
injury from association with the chemicals. 
The same is true in the use of these chemi- 
Cals in Vietnam. 

The South Vietnamese are also learning 
that the herbicides can be most useful for 
them. In addition to getting rid of weeds, 
the farmers are now harvesting the trees of 
the sprayed jungle lands and using the wood 
for fuel. Previously the farmers were afraid 
to enter the jungles because of the threat 
to their lives from ambush by the Vietcong. 

After harvesting the wood, the farmers are 
Clearing some of the land for agricultural 
use. 
In fact, the farmers have been so en- 
thusiastic about the clearing of lands that 
the Government of Vietnam has asked them 
Not to harvest wood too soon after chemical 
Spraying because this practice reduces the 
effectivness of the herbicides in controlling 
the vegetation. 

The herbicidal effects of 2,4 D and 2,4,5-T 
Were discovered and published in 1944, 
Commercial manufacture of the chemicals 
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was developed in the United States between 
1944 and 1947. 

During the 15 years since 1947, U.S. pro- 
duction of the two herbicides has averaged 
about 25 million pounds (11.3 million kilo- 
grams) per year. The herbicides are used 
on an average of 30 million acres (12 million 
hectares) per year. 

The herbicides have been sprayed on more 
than 400 million acres (160 million hectares) 
in the past 15 years, while most of this land 
was under cultivation. 

The herbicides are used in the United 
States to control weeds in cereal crops such 
as corn, wheat, oats, rice; barley and grain 
sorghums; for control of weeds on rangeland 
where livestock graze; for clearing ponds 
and streams of undesirable plant growth, 
such as water hyacinths; on lawns and parks 
to kill weeds where pets and children play; 
to kill poison ivy and other poisonous plants 
in wooded areas near campsites; and for kill- 
ing weeds, such as ragweed and heavy pollen- 
producing plants, which are a threat to good 
health or create allergies in some people. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the issues of 
the May 21 wheat referendum are of 
tremendous interest to millions of our 
citizens, and I believe that every possible 
fact should be developed before farmers 
go to vote. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce made a significant contribution 
to understanding of the issues when it 
presented the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. PurcELL], the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Larra], and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Dore], members of the 
wheat subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, in its weekly radio 
program, “What’s the Issue?” April 21. 
Arch N. Booth, executive vice president 
of the chamber, served as moderator, and 
under unanimous consent, I include the 
text of discussion as a part of my 
remarks: 


War's THE ISSUE? 


Mr. Boorn. Today our subject is agricul- 
ture—more specifically, wheat, the staff of 
life. There is, of course, no wheat bill for 

to consider this year. But there 

is a bill, so to speak, before an even higher 
tribunal—the farmers of America, Within a 
month—on May 21—the Nation’s wheat pro- 
ducers will decide to accept or reject a new 
type of federally directed supply-manage- 
ment program for wheat. And wheat is 
in all 48 mainland States. Congress 
authorized this program in the Agricultural 
Act of 1962. If the wheat producers approve 
it will become effective with the 1964 crop. 

All Americans have a stake in the out- 
come of the May 21 referendum—as con- 
sumers and taxpayers. So it is pretty im- 

t that not only the wheat producers, 
but all of us know the consequences of this 
decision: whether it’s a “yes” vote, a “no” 
vote, or a failure to vote at all. 

To discuss this issue, we are fortunate to 
have with us today three Members of the 
Congress of the United States. All three 
are members of the Wheat Subcommittee of 
the House Agriculture Committee. They 
are 
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Congressman GRAHAM PURCELL, Democrat, 
from the 13th District of Texas, and chalr- 
man of the wheat subcommittee; 

Congressman DELBERT Larra, Republican, 
from the Fifth District of Ohio; and 

Congressman Ronxar Dore, Republican, 
from the First District of Kansas. 

Now, gentlemen, so that this program will 
be informative and helpful, let’s keep two 
objectives in mind: 

‘The first is to describe clearly how the 
new program would affect the production 
and marketing of wheat. The other objective 
is to bring into sharper focus some of the 
less tangible, but nevertheless important 
factors and issues which hang in the bal- 
ance of this referendum. No doubt some 
of the views expressed here today will be 
controversial. But that's what's to be ex- 
pected. That's what makes an issue, so let's 


proceed. 

First of all, I'd like to ask each of you 
gentlemen why this particular referendum 
has attracted so much attention. In short, 
what is the fundamental issue the wheat 
farmers will be deciding when they vote next 
month? Congressman PURCELL, as 
of the wheat subcommittee, will you lead 
off? 

Mr. Purcett. Thank you. I think the 
fundamental issue of the wheat referendum 
is the price of wheat for 1964. This will de- 
termine the income for farm families in the 
wheat area and the level of business activity 
in the rural towns all across the country 
in 1964, The direction of the wheat program 
is not actually involved, since the program 
in most respects is like the wheat program 
which has been in effect for over 25 years 
in our country. 

Mr. Larra. I'd just like to add to what Mr. 
Purcentt has said. This price situation is 
something to be concerned with in this pro- 
gram, but contrary to what we have read in 
the paper that if we don't adopt this pro- 
gram we will have dollar wheat, It’s just not 
true because under existing law the price of 
wheat could not go below 50 percent of 
parity, and parity now is $2.49 a bushel. 
One-half of that would be $1.244%. When 
you add 5 percent to that you have 6 per- 
cent, or 6 cents makes it $1.30, plus carry- 
ing charges which would be about 5 cents 
a bushel. So it can't sink below $1.35 a 
bushel under existing law, that’s been on the 
statute books for a good many years, if the 
voters turn this referendum down, 

Mr. BOOTH, n Dotz, how does it 
look from a representative of the great wheat 
State of Kansas? 

Mr. Dots. Well, coming from the State that 
has about 20 percent of wheat production, 
and from a district, I think the largest wheat- 
producing district in this country, I think 
there is a lot of interest, and I think perhaps 
the reason or reasons for it are many. First 
of all, this is the first time that I recall that 
any Secretary of Agriculture has gone all out 
to sell the program. I think before it's been 
a question of the farmers voting yes“ or 
no“ in a referendum. We find this time the 
USDA pulling all the stops in an effort to 
obtain a favorable vote. In the second place, 
we must recognize the facts that we do have 
a battle here between different farm organ- 
izations. And third, we have, of course, a 
battle of philosophy—whether we must ac- 
cept Mr, Freeman’s so-called supply-man- 
agement program, or whether the wheat 
farmer shall be treated like other farmers and 
be entitled to a voluntary program. It seems 
to me that the issue is whether or not the 
wheat farmer is willing to accept a manda- 
tory in face of the administration's 
change of position lately in the feed grain 
bil and President Kennedy's statement 
which appears in the Majority Report on the 
Feed Grain Act of 1963, pointing out that it 
is a voluntary program. So if it's good for 
feed the voluntary program would be 
good for the wheat producers. 
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Mr. Larra. Before we pass on here, I would 
like to just stress this point that Congress- 
man Dore has made here, that this is the 
real test of the administration’s supply-man- 

agement approach to agriculture. It has 
` been rejected by the Congress, and this bill 
just passed by a few votes on wheat. For 
other grains, and particularly, as he points 
out, in feed grains, this is the real test of 
supply-management,. If this is approved by 
the farmers dealing with wheat on May 21, 
we probably will envision other types of sup- 
ply-management programs in the future. 

Mr. PurcELL. Mr. Chairman, if I might I 
would just like to point out at this point 
that the comparison has been made between 
the proposed wheat program and the existing 
feed program. Now, I think it only 
fair to mention at this point that the pro- 
posed wheat referendum, or the bill that 
calls for the wheat referendum, is quite 
similar to the legislation which has long been 
in effect in regard to other segments of our 
farm economy. Tobacco, rice, peanuts, and 
several of those crops are under now, and 
have been for a long time, a program very 
similar to the wheat referendum, or the 
wheat provision. 

Mr. Larra. Well, I think at that point, 
Graham would admit that this is a major 
commodity we're dealing with here, as far 
as wheat is concerned. And this is the first 
time we've had such an approach to a major 
commodity. It’s true as you pointed out, 
that for these less minor, minor commodi- 
ties, tobacco, that you do have a tighter 
program, and have had !t for years. But we 
do have some problems cropping up, even 
in cotton, that you're well aware of. 

Mr. Boorn. Let's move to another question 
that will carry this discussion right along. 
I'll ask each of you to comment on this one, 
please. The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Freeman, said that the program for 1964 is 
similar to the wheat programs we have had 
for the past 25 years. He pointed out that 
the changes which have been made are ad- 
justments to meet new conditions which 
are very familiar to wheat farmers. Con- 
gressman PURCELL, will you lead off and let 
me ask you this question. If that statement 
is acceptable, then how can there be so much 
at stake in the referendum? 

Mr. PurceLL. Well, to answer that ques- 
tion, I would have to pretty much repeat 
what I said in answer to the first question, 
which is saying, in effect, that this is an 
extension of the basic principles as far as 
the manner in which the farmer will func- 
tion, that the wheat has had all 
of the many years. Now, I would like to say 
at this point that if the wheat referendum 
falls, there have been statements made quite 
generally that then there would be new legis- 
lation. I want to express the feeling of all 
of those of us that come from agricultural 
areas and say that I know that all of us 
will do everything we can for the farmer, re- 
gardless of what referendum passes or falls. 

Mr. Larra. May I interrupt to congratulate 
the Congressman on that point. I think 
that’s a proper approach, and we certainly 
will support him. Isn't that true Mr. DoLE? 

Mr. DoLE. Yes, and I think that Mr. 
Purcell has pointed out the true theory of a 
referendum. In other words, you trot out 
something to the farmer, and if it’s not 
satisfactory, he has the right to reject it. 
Then it's our obligation in Congress, I think, 
to come back with something else, and not 
to leave the wheat producer as a lone ranger 
on the horizon. 

Mr. PurcELL. Let me continue and say that 
I know that all of us who come from the 
breakbasket,“ if you want to call it that, 
or the farm areas of our country, are very 
sincere in our feeling. I think we learned last 
year that the chances of us getting a major 
program passed late in the summer this 
year will be most difficult, basing our judg- 
ment upon the activity of the congressmen 
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from the city areas of last year. Mr. Chair- 
man, I may not have dealt directly with the 
ion you were asking, but I think that 


questi - 
this is a significant area for us to think 


about. 

Mr. Boorg. Do either of the other two 
men have any comment about why there is 
so much at stake in this referendum, if it 
is true that the adjustments to meet the new 
conditions are familiar to the wheat farmers? 

Mr. Larra. Well, I might say that I dis- 
agree with Secretary Freeman when he says 
that this is something we have had in the 
past. Sure we've had mandatory programs 
for wheat producers in the past after they 
go through a referendum. But I might say 
that this is a different approach where we 


_ have this tremendous variation between the 


prices of wheat. For example, out in Ohio 
most of our wheat producers in the past have 
been outside these programs. And if they 
continue to remain outside the program 
they'll not get the market price for their 
commodity, but they'll get $1.30. Now that's 
a tremendous drop from $2. From that score, 
I think it’s quite different. 

Mr. BootH. We'll get some additional light 
on this question, I believe, if we'll bring just 
a few more details in front of us. Congress- 
man Dorr, would you tell us, what are the 
key provisions of the new wheat program for 
1964? 

Mr. Dore. Well, I might say, Mr. Booru, 
this is another area we might be bogged down 
on differences of opinion. But I think basic- 
ally we could point out the course. The 
Secretary shall set the national wheat quota, 
and then he shall determine the acreage 
needed to produce this quota. Then he shall 
issue marketing certificates representing the 
amount of wheat to be eligible for sale, in 
other words the domestic quantity of wheat. 
Then, of course, the balance of the wheat will 
be so-called feed wheat and shall receive a 
feed price. And on the 80 percent of pro- 
duction used for domestic purposes, of course 
the farmer will receive around $2. On the 
balance—the feed wheat—he will reccive 
around $1.30. Now we get into many areas 
here where we can differ. I would point out 
though, that under the program after 1965 
the Secretary still has the authority to 
require a farmer to divert acres but there is 
no authority for payment for these diverted 
acres. We get into the free diversion concept 
which I don't believe many of the farmers 
understand. But to avoid any technical 
arguing, I think it might be just as well to 
point out those few highlights. 

Mr. Boorn. Fine. Tu ask Mr. PURCELL, 
then, if he'll elaborate a little about the 
certificates feature. Who pays for the dif- 
ferential on each bushel of certified wheat 
the farmer sells? 

Mr. Purcetu. Well, the marketing certifi- 
cates would be paid for either by the miller or 
by the exporter. And wheat selling at the 
market at $1.30 per bushel plus the 70 cents 
marketing certificate, will bring the cost of 
wheat to a miller to $2 per bushel—about the 
same as it is at the present time. Now even- 
tually the certificate would be redeemed by 
the Government, either in kind or in cash, 
I believe the provisions are, P 

Mr. Boorn, Let me go to Mr. LATTA, now. 
What about the small-farm provisions of the 
program, Congressman Latta? Tour State 
of Ohio has many of the 15-acre wheat pro- 
ducers. Will they benefit by the new pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Larra. Well, I can’t say that they will. 
Now out in Ohio, we have approximately 
170,000 wheat producers and about 150,000 
of them who have not participated in the 
programs in the past. Now I have pointed 
out the discrimination towards the small 
farmer in this program right from the start. 
I did it in the subcommittee, in the com- 
mittee, and on the floor of the House, and 
have done it since. This program requests 
the small farmer, meaning the 15-acre 
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farmer, to take a double cut. This year, 
1963, for example, we are entitled to a 15- 
acre exemption out in Ohio. Under this bill. 
now this is what they are gong to be voting 
on, on May 21, they will no longer have the 
15-acre exemption, but they will be permit- 
ted to plant the highest of the last 3 years. 
the average of the last 3 years, excluding 
1963. So if a farmer planted 15 acres for 2 
years and 1 year in Ohio he did not plant 
any, where we rotate our crops, he has 
acres. You divide that by 3 and you have 
10 acres. So he drops from 15 acres down 
to 10 acres.. And when they go into this 
program, he must take another 10-percent 
cut. So he gets it twice. Whereas the larger 
producer only takes the 10-percent cut to 
go into the program. I think this is rank 
discrimination as far as the small farmer 
is concerned, and he just cannot live with 
this type of provision. 

You take the farmer in Ohio who has been 
producing 15 acres of wheat. I'll just run 
a little tab here as to how much money 
he would lose. We all average about 40 
bushels to the acre, so you end up with 600 
bushels at $2 a bushel, which he got in 1963, 
and he has an income of $1,200. He goes into 
this and he’s planted 15 acres for 
2 years and none for another year, and he 
ends up with 10 acres. Then he has a minus 
10 percent which leaves him 9 acres. Nine 
acres times 40 bushels to the acre, he gets 
360 bushels. Then he only gets paid. if he 
goes into the program, on 80 percent of that. 
So that leaves him 288 bushels at $2 a bushel, 
or $576. Then on the 72 bushels remaining: 
or the 20 percent, he gets $1.30, even though 
he goes into the program. This makes him 
$93.60. Then he gets a diversion payment 
out in Ohio of about $24 an acre. So you 
add those up—$576, $93.60, and $24—and 
you get $693.60, if he goes into the program, 
as opposed to what he would have in income 
on the same 15 acres at $1,200 in 1969. 
And I maintain our farmers can't live with 
that. So they'll have to make the choice as 
to whether they want to go into the 
or whether they don't. And I think it's im- 
portant to point out here that for the first 
time the 15-acre, or small-type farmer, 
will have an opportunity to vote in a refer- 
endum. We haven’t had that in the past, 
and if there is any good feature about this 
program, I say it’s giving these farmers the 
right to vote. But they have to sign up at 
least 7 days prior to May 21 in order to vote. 

Mr. BoorH. Now Congressman Dore, let 
me come to you to get a little more of the 
economics of this question in front of us. 
If the $2 price objective is only 80 percent 
of the established parity price, I wonder if 
there are many farmers who would raise any 
wheat for the low support price of $1.30. I 
suppose if anyone can produce wheat at that 
price, the western Kansas farmers can do it. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Dore. This is relatively correct, yes, 
but under this program of course, we can 
only produce so much at $1.30, which is an- 
other difference between this and what they 
originally talked about as the McNhry- 
Haugen bill that’s been around for about 40 
years, and turned down by Hoover, Roosevelt. 
Truman, and Eisenhower, and of course 
vetoed originally by Mr. Coolidge. And I 
think we should point out, too, that 100 per- 
cent of parity is $2.49, and as you pointed 
out, $2 is around 80 percent of parity. Now 
I call this the 80-80 bill. You get 80 percent 
of parity for 80 percent of your production. 
And on the balance you get 52 percent of 
parity. I remember very well the promises 
of President Kennedy when he was cam- 
paigning, about 90 percent of parity for the 
basic commodities. And I don't know of 
any, In fact there aren't any basic commodi- 
ties now receiving as much as 90 percent of 
parity. And this brings to me, I think, a 
very significant difference between the pres- 
ent bill, the one the farmers will vote on, 
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and the one we've talked about in the past. 
In fact, one that Clifford Hope from my dis- 
trict, a member of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee for 30 years and a well-respected Mem- 
ber of , has long supported, which 
Was called the domestic parity bill. Under 
this present 1964 program, we also have, in 
addition to bushel controls, acreage controls. 
So the farmer isn't free to plant all the 
Wheat he wants. He can only plant so many 
acres. He must stay within his allotment, 
or he's subject to penalties and marketing 
Quotas. I think, when we talk about the 

e to the farmer in the 1964 program, 
he just can't possibly maintain the income 
he had been receiving before. And from this 
standpoint, while the farmers of western 
Kansas would certainly raise all the wheat 
they could at $1.30, they can’t do this under 


this program. 

Mr. Boorn. Purcett, how 
much latitude does the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture have in changing the program in future 
Years? It seems likely that the wheat pro- 
ducers will want to know the extent to which 
the program can be altered from year to year. 

Mr. PurceLL. Well, the program for 1964 
is not expected to change in any major re- 
Spects from the program in 1963. The farm 
income under the program for 1965 can be 
as high, I think, as the 1964 program. The 
Only major change for later years is the di- 
Version payments are not authorized after 
1965. However, it seems to me the income 
Can still be maintained under the program 
because the Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
quired to set price support at a level and 
quantities in a manner which will achieve 
the income objective of the farmer. And 
I would like to continue in this vein to say 
that the figures that have been quoted this 
Morning I am sure are correct in saying that 
the price for wheat will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $1.30, assuming that the farmers 
Stay within their allotments that have al- 
Teady been assigned. Now, if as many as 65 
Million acres of wheat are planted, like the 

and some of the figures in the De- 
Partment have indicated they feel will be 
the case, then there will be so many farmers 
Planting over and above and disregarding 
their allotment, and for that wheat there 
Will be no price support, that then there 
Could be dollar wheat for a large portion 
of our wheat. Now I'm not saying that to 
be tative. I think it is only fair 
to point out that if the allotments are dis- 

then there will be a lot of wheat, 
very likely, that is as low as $1 or in that 
Reighborhood. 

Mr. Dorr. I might state there, if I might, 
even if the referendum is turned down, then 
of course without Congress taking any ac- 
tion, those farmers who comply with their 
allotments are entitled to 50 percent of par- 
ity. And as Mr. Larra has pointed out 
earlier, and as Mr. PURCELL has touched on, 
in addition to the $1.2414 which is 50 per- 
cent of parity, you add 5 percent above that 
Plus , which makes it about 


me point out something 
affect this price that we 
haven't talked about, and I think it’s im- 
portant that we talk about this. We're talk- 
ing now about noncertificate wheat of $1.30. 
If this program doesn’t go on the books, 
We've got $1.40 world price for wheat right 
Now. So our farmers could sell their wheat 
on the world market, without benefit of any 
Program at all. We're talking about the non- 
Complier, so to speak, and the compliers for 
20 percent of their crop—$1.30, which is 10 
Cents a bushel less than the world price of 
$1.40 today. 

Mr. Boorx. Let's talk for just a moment 
about the farmer and the information he 
needs to help make up his mind about how 
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to vote. Secretary Freeman has emphasized, 
and properly of course, that he would not 
presume to tell the farmers how to vote. 
That he would stick to the facts about the 
program alternatives. Now the Secretary has 
urged the farmers to visit the local county 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
offices as the best place to go for information. 
But these men are employees of the Secre- 
tary and will of course sell the best points, 
emphasize the best points of the program. 
How can the farmer get both sides? There 
are two sides to this argument of course. 
One he can get all of, to some extent, from 
these offices. Where can he go to get the rest 
of the story? 

Mr. PurceLL. I would like to respond, if 
I might, please. First, I don't mean to be 
defensive, but I would like to state that I 
think because the ASC county offices are em- 
ployees of the Federal Government does not, 
per se, mean that they are not going to be 
fair about it. I think we should keep in 
mind that for 25 or 30 years this is the office 
where the farmers have come to get their in- 
formation. I do not believe that the ASC 
offices have been putting out incorrect in- 
formation. There are two sides to this ques- 
tion, and there might be other places that 
a farmer could go, but I would say he would 
get accurate information, if I may, by go- 
ing to the ASC office. 

Mr. DoLE. Let me state at this point that 
in Kansas, for example, since last March 
every county ASC office has been publishing 
a newsletter. I think this is good in some 
respects, but in the March 1963 newsletter 
that went out to every county, it said the big 
issue was $2 or question mark. Then it goes 
on in the next paragraph to say that it's 
between $2 and $1 wheat. This is the 1964 
referendum. And these are the types of 
things I think have been unfair. It denies 
the farmer the freedom of choice that he's 
entitled to in the referendum. I certainly 
feel that my obligation, and I think the 
others would agree, is not to sell the program, 
not to try to defeat the referendum, but to 
give the farmer the facts. You'll find the 
farmers in Kansas, Texas, and Ohio can fig- 
ure out which program is the best for them. 

Mr. Boorn. Our thanks to Congressman 
RoBERT DoLE, of Kansas; Congresman DEL- 
BERT Larra, of Ohio; and to Congressman 
GRAHAM PURCELL, of Texas, for shedding 
some light on this important and somewhat 
complicated issue—the proposed supply- 
Management program for wheat. The com- 
plete text of this broadcast will be available 
to anyone who will write to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton 6,D.C. If you would like to have a copy 
of the complete text of the remarks made by 
these three Congresmen today during this 
program, just write to What's the Issue?, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D.C. It’s yours for the ask- 
ing. Next week, a special program on pro- 
posals for a new look at Federal income 
taxes. Each week this program brings you 
a discussion of the choices facing free Amer- 
icans. This is Arch Booth, speaking for 
the chamber of commerce of the United 
States and inviting you to join us next week 
at this same time. 


Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Ohio 


House of Representatives has extended 
its congratulations to the Constitution 
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Day Committee of Louisville, Ohio, and 
the committee's chairman, Mrs. Olga T. 
Weber, on the occasion of their receiv- 
ing the Freedom Foundation’s George 
Washington Honor Medal Award for 
their outstanding annual program cele- 
brating Constitution Day. 

The committee and the people of 
Louisville are to be congratulated for 
their untiring efforts to make Constitu- 
vop Day an annual patriotic observance 
in 0. 


Job Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, a Govern- 
ment dam at Trotters Shoals on the Sa- 
vannah River would destroy opportunity. 
This huge Government expenditure 
would flood forever industrial sites, eco- 
nomic growth, and employment. 

The following is from the South Caro- 
lina Electric Co-Op News, dated Decem- 


ber 1962: 
A Nore ro DORN 


Duke Power Co.'s mouthpiece concerning 
Trotters Shoals and the Savannah River has 
been Congressman W. J. B. Dorn. He stated 
on the floor of Congress that he was “all 
for Duke.” He has opposed orderly develop- 
ment of the river for the benefit of all the 
people. 

We suggest that Congressman Dorn study 
the returns in the Senate race to see if his“ 
people favor developing the river. 

We might also point out that Duke Power 
Co. is a New Jersey corporation. Is Mr. Dorn 
representing New Jersey or South Carolina? 


The following editorials have created 
much interest: 


From the Greenwood (S. C.) Index Journal, 
April 29, 1963] 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


A controversy over the proposal to con- 
struct a Federal dam at Trotters Shoals on 
the Savannah River has developed consider- 
able bitterness. That is greatly to be re- 
gretted, but the issue is so clear-cut that 
there is little room for compromise, and per- 
haps some bitterness is to be expected. 

The position of the Index-Journal has been 
that much greater economic benefits would 
accrue to the entire area from the construc- 
tion of the Mead Corp. paper mill and the 
Duke Power Co. steam plant than ever would 
result from the dam. 

One of the points at issue is whether Mead 
really intends to build a paper mill on its site 
near Calhoun Falls. That is a valid point, 
but it seems that the statement of Fort T. 
Shepherd, Mead vice president, before the 
subcommittee hearing in Washington last 
week is about as close as a company can give 
to positive assurance that the plant will be 
built. 

“We intend to use the site for the purpose 
for which it was purchased when economic 
conditions justify the huge investment,” Mr. 
Shepherd said, “However, this important de- 
cision cannot be made until we are assured 
of our water supply and a flowing river for 
the adequate treatment and processing of 
our effluent.” 

No corporation could pledge uncondi- 
tionally the expenditure of millions of dollars 
in new plant construction for some time in 
the future. The conditions are the same as 
when the Chemstrand Co, said when it began 
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construction here that it expected addi- 
tional construction in the future if economic 
conditions and its own market conditions 
warranted it. 

That is about all that can be said. 

Mead also cannot build without some 
assurance that its water supply will remain 
accessible. In a kind of chicken-and-egg 
situation, Mead says it cannot build until 
this assurance is given. Proponents of 
Trotters Shoals say they want the dam be- 
cause there is no assurance the plant will 
be built. 

On this page today is a large part of the 
address given before a joint session of the 
South Carolina General Assembly by H. T. 
Whitaker, chairman of the board of Mead 
Corp. In it he gives some information on 
what construction of the Mead plant would 
mean to this section. He also gives some 
idea of the tremendous proportions of the 

a industry in the South. 
£ clone truck, battered as a rule from 
the hard treatment it receives, would hardly 
be chosen by the uninformed as the symbol 
of the South that the region is attempting 
to build. Yet Mr. Whitaker says that each 
such pulpwood truck represents about 
$25,000 in annual income to the community 
in which it operates. 

At Chillicothe, Ohio, where one of the 
large Mead plants is situated, pulpwood 
trucks almost fill the highways. They 
bring a load of pulpwood to the mill and 
the owner or operator returns home with a 
check in his pocket. 

It is our feeling that Mead has demon- 
strated as convincingly as it can that it 
wants to use the site for the purpose for 
which it was bought. We would like to see 
them given that opportunity. We can think 
of few industries which would spread its 
economic benefits over such a wide area of 
this section as would a paper mill. The op- 
portunity to have one seems too valuable to 
be wasted. 


From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle Herald, 
Apr. 28, 1963] 


We OPPOSE TROTTERS SHOALS 


When plans were advanced some 20 years 
ago for development of the Savannah River, 
residents of this area—both in Georgia and 
South Carolina—were advised that an 11- 
dam complex would be required to effect the 
Government's program. Salient point scored 
by the Government engineers was that these 
were to be multipurpose dams designed to 
provide flood control, navigation, water sup- 
ply, recreation, as well as electric power. 

Both the Chronicle and the Herald en- 
dorsed the program. In the years since they 
have supported that original concept. We 
hailed the construction of the Clark Hill 
Dam and, later Hartwell Dam. In the in- 
stance of the latter we were told that it 


was necessary to raise the level of the river ` 


below Augusta and to lower the water tem- 
perature for the Savannah River Plant of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Now, however, we find that proponents of 
Trotters Shoals Dam have apparently lost 
sight of that original concept. In their ad- 
vocacy of the project they are content that 
it will be, first, and foremost, a dam to pro- 
duce hydroelectric power. Only in a “minor, 
secondary way,” as one proponent told us, 
will it aid flood control. 

On that basis, therefore, the Chronicle- 
Herald finds itself unable to lend its sup- 
port to the proposed dam, which would be 
located near Elberton. To do so would be 
to give full endorsement to public power. 
This we do not propose to do. 

While that is our primary motive in op- 
posing the Trotters Shoals project, we do 
not lose sight of the fact that if the Gov- 
ernment does not construct its dam, that 
area of Georgia and South Carolina will reap 
an even larger financial benefit by way of 
private enterprise. 
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It is our understanding that if no Gov- 
ernment dam is ordered, Duke Power Co. 
proposes to erect a huge power plant in 
Anderson County which will produce ap- 
proximately 10 times the electric power that 
would be generated at Trotters Shoals. In 
addition, the Mead Corp. has a site at Cal- 
houn Fall on which it tentatively plans to 
build a $40 million paperboard plant em- 
ploying some 1,400 men for construction and 
between 600 and 650 on a regular basis there- 
after. It would have a payroll of some 86 
million and a wood-purchasing program 
amounting to some $9 million annually. 

If a dam ts constructed at Trotters Shoals, 
the Mead site would be flooded. 

Testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Flood Control of the House Public Works 
Committee also indicates that other indus- 
trial sites would be lost. Additionally, the 
Trotters Shoals Dam would substantially 
decrease the bold water flow, which, while 
not militating all industry that 
might want to locate between Hartwell and 
Clark Hill, would materially limit the type. 

We do not believe that the people of either 
Georgia or South Carolina are willing to 
sacrifice—nor should they be asked to sacri- 
fice—potential industrial sites in order for 
the Southeastern Power Administration to 
be able, as Administrator Charles Leavy 
testified, to market power for the Interior 
Department. Yet that is what would occur 
if Congress authorizes the Trotters Shoals 
Dam. 

While it has been commonly believed that 
it was only South Carolina that was against 
the public power dam, and that Georgia 


the plan. Many South Carolinians also have 
voiced their objections. 

Of them all, we like what 15-year-old Sam 
W. Jacks, Jr., of Abbeville, S. C., had to say 
in his testimony: 

“We boys and girls bitterly oppose Trot- 
ters Shoals because we'll have to look other 
Places for work since there would be none 
at home if Trotters Shoals is built.” 


From the Columbia (S..) State, Apr. 25, 
1963] 


A FIGHT ron THE RIGHT 

Jobs and income necessarily come before 
men’s recreation; otherwise, there would not 
even be the means of getting to the places 
of recreation. 

One of the prime issues over the proposed 
publicly financed Trotters Shoals Dam has 
now been boiled down to jobs versus recrea- 
tion. Those favoring the development have 
admitted that highly suitable sites for indus- 
try would be inundated by the waters of 
the project, but point to the recreational ad- 
vantages the lakes would provide. 

It is not a good argument that potential 
employment would inded be drowned out but 
that a large new facility for recreation would 
be created. It is a very unsound argument. 
It places the cart before the horse. 

It was Representative Bryan Dorn who 
drew from an officer of the Corps of Army 
Engineers the admission that this develop- 
ment would wipe out excellent industrial 
locations, and it was this officer whose re- 
buttal cited the recreational benefits which 
would come. The officer cited the success 
of the Clark’s Hill development, on the Sa- 
vannah River, below Trotters Shoals, as a 
center for the recreational pleasure of citi- 
zens, his point being that Trotters Shoals 
would serve a similar purpose. 

This argument becomes doubly fallacious 
when one remembers how close Clark's Hill 
is to the area where Trotters Shoals’ lakes 
would appear. Why not let industry grow 
in the Trotters area and let the holders of 
the new jobs and their families use the 
Clark's Hill center for their recreation? 
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We believe in adequate facilities for recre- 
ation. We aren't blind to the fact that prop- 
erly practiced outdoor enjoyments do indeed 
recreate. But neither are we blind to the 
hard necessities of sustenance through in- 
come-earning employment, 

The privately owned utility (Duke Power 
Co.) which would build a very large electric 
generating plant in the Trotters Shoals ares 
would not risk so much private capital if 
it did not have reasonable assurance of in- 
dustrial development there. Duke has been 
restrained by those who want the public 
project. Those who adhere to the idea that 
government should do what private enter- 
prise cannot do are silenced in this instance. 
Private enterprise stands ready to provide. 

The publicly financed project should be 
abandoned. Duke should be permitted to 
proceed with its job-glving, tax- paying enter- 
prise. Jobholders with the incomes which 
the employment would provide would get 
their recreation, 

Mr. Dorn and those with him are making 
a fight for commonsense, They fight for the 
right as represented by firm realities which 
should not be questioned. 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Apr. 30, 
1963] 


FREE ENTERPRISE AT STAKE 


The man who may hold the decisive hand 
in the dispute over whether a public power 
development or one of private ownership 
should be built on the upper Savannah River 
is Gov. Donald 8. Russell. And now is the 
time for the governor to make his decision. 
It would be a mistake for him to delay It. 
He is the man in the middle. 

Reduced to its basic terms, the controversy 
lies between those who want the Federal 
Government to bulld at Trotters Shoals 
another in its growing series of dams along 
the Savannah River and those who wish to 
preserve the last remaining stretch of the 
upper Savannah for development by private 
industry. 

Some effort has been made to label the 
dispute a fight between South Carolina and 
Georgia, since the greater measure of sup- 
port for the Federal project comes from 
Georgia, and the greater opposition from 
South Carolina, But no real case for such 
a classification can be made out, since there 
are overlaps of both support and opposition. 

The issue is not South Carolina versus 
Georgia; it is socialism verus free enter- 
prise. The very alinement of forces on each 
side proves the point. The chief promoters 
of the Federal project are those linked 
directly or indirectly with the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and who con- 
stantly seek to expand the public power 
empire. 

Opposing them are businessmen, chambers 
of commerce, civic organizations, indus- 
trialists, and others who see a greater future 
for the region, the State, and the Nation if 
free enterprise is allowed to develop its po- 
tential for providing jobs, payrolls, and taxes. 

In this particular fight, South Carolina 
already has lost heavily because of the "dog 
in the manger” attitude of some Georgia 
Congressmen and the public power bureau- 
crats. Duke Power Co., which was ready to 
proceed with the construction of the largest 
steam-generating electric plant in the world 
at Middleton Shoals, was thwarted in its 
effort, causing a loss in tax revenues alone 
to local, State, and Federal Governments of 
more than $13 million a year. 

If public power partisans succeed in build- 
Ing their Federal dam at Trotters Shoals, 
they will effectively destroy all hopes for 3 
multimillion-dollar papermill pledged to 
the area by the Mead Corp. That mill, by 
its wood consumption, its employment, and 
its tax paying, would have a tremendous im- 
pact on the region's economy. 

The issues are clear. The facts are at 
hand, The Flood Control Subcommittee of 
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the U.S. House Committee on Public Works 
is ready to vote on the matter. The man 
yet to be heard from is the chief executive 
of South Carolina, and his attitude will carry 
great weight, perhaps to the point of being 
the controlling factor, in the congressional 
vote. 

Donald Russell has been both an articulate 
champion and a successful product of the 
American system of free enterprise and com- 
petitive private industry. 

South Carolinians await his decision with 
more than passing interest. He must declare 
himself, and soon. 


What Freedom Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1963 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars recently held 
their annual essay contest throughout 
the country, using as their theme “What 
Freedom Means to Me.” 

In the State of West Virginia, a young 
man, Lewis G. Brewer, of Mannington, 
W. Va., wrote the prize-winning paper. 
He was invited to come to Washington 
to attend a banquet at which all State 
winners were present and where the na- 
tional winner was selected. While his 
paper was not awarded the national 
award, it is extremely well written and 
deserving of consideration by my col- 
leagues. I therefore have requested 
permission too have it inserted in the 
Recorp for my colleagues to read the 
thoughts of this fine young man from the 
First Congressional District of West 
Virginia: 

WHAT FREEDOM Mrans To Mr 

To me, freedom means more than just a 
theory or an ideal—it is a way of life. For 
a time freedom as we know it was mainly 
a theory in patriots minds’, but under our 
system of Government this theory has come 
into practice and now, unfortunately, we 
too often tend to take our freedoms for 
granted. Too many people of my genera- 
tion think that they are oppressed by their 
parents, school, Government, and adults in 
general. They are unable to see the many 
freedoms they are allowed and practice every 
day. But there is little I can do about that, 
I can only speak for myself and in so doing 
somehow enlighten others to the advantages 
of our way of life. Actually, I have so many 
freedoms it is hard to decide where to start. 
Many freedoms precious to me may be taken 
for granted by others and freedoms which 
to others are precious, I may take for grant- 
ed. Strictly by chance let's start with the 
press, I may purchase and read newspapers 
with different political opinions. I may 
read editorials or news which praises the Gov- 
ernment or I may read that which criticizes 
it and disapproves of its actions. Then we 
have radio and television where different 
opinions of Government may also be atred. 
Reporters for all these media are able to 
independently search for news and try to 
bring the public the best coverage. They 
may write their articles and print or broad- 
cast them without relying om Government 
sources and approval. 

I may attend the church of my choice or 
if I should happen to choose, not attend at 
all. I may attend meetings of political, 
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private, and social groups and if I should 
please, I could even use this speech to criti- 
cize our Government without fear of re- 
prisal. Our family is free from fear of the 
police entering our home to search for sup- 
posed contraband without a warrant sup- 
ported by just cause. I am free from false 
imprisonment and even if justly accused I 
cannot be imprisoned beyond justification of 
the crime and severe and cruel punishments 
cannot be inflicted upon me. If I am ac- 
cused of a crime I have the right to a 
public trial, I may freely communicate with 
people in other countries and may travel or 
move anywhere in this country freely. If I 
should one day invent or write something 
the Government would protect it for me. 
When I search for a job, I have the option 
of working in any honest field I wish. I 
can look forward to the time when I will 
be 21 and in this State I will be able to 
vote and thereby register my approval or 
disapproval of the people who make our laws 
and execute our governmental system. All 
of these things and numerous others to me 
are freedoms that I am thankful for and 
make me proud to live in this country. 
Our freedom is not unlimited. We have 
seen what happens when people run com- 
pletely rampant with no restraint whatso- 
ever. That type of freedom is more destruc- 
tive than constructive. I am glad that our 
country has a blend of unequaled freedom 
and self-imposed restraint more successful 
than any system known to history and I am 
very thankful that I am blessed with the 
right to do as I please so long as I do not 
infringe upon the rights of others. 


Czarist-Perpetrated Kishineff Pogrom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the De- 
troit Jewish News, of Friday, April 5, 
1963. It was written by my dear friend 
and a distinguished citizen of Detroit, 
Mr. Philip Slomovitz, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Detroit Jewish News, re- 
calling with the Passover the plight of 
the victims of the Kishineff pogrom 
wherein a mob created fearful havoc 
against the person and property of a 
number of innocent citizens of Jewish 
extraction in Kishineff, Russia. 

The article follows: 

An HISTORIC ANNIVERSARY: Derrort’s ROLE 
IN AMERICAN PROTESTS AGAINST CZARIST- 
PERPETRATED KISHINEFF POGROM 

(By Philip Slomovitz) 

When we speak of freedom on Passover, 
we also imply courage. This Passover, more 
than on any previous observance of the 
Festival of Freedom in the present century, 
we will be thinking of the courage of a brave 
group of men, women and children who 
defied the Nazis, who risked their lives in 
order that they could die as human beings 
rather than submit to the fate that was in 
store for them in the ovens of Auschwitz 
and Treblinka. 

While marking the 20th anniversary of the 
Warsaw Ghetto resistance which took place 
on the Passover 20 years ago, we also recall 
many humiliations which inspired action 
and defense. Our people in Russia formed 
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self-defense groups after the pogroms in the 
first years of this century. The story of the 
Kishineff pogrom and the manner in which 
American public opinion was mobilized in 
condemnation of the outrages deserve 
special attention and this page is devoted 
to it. 


REMINDER OF TRAGIC YEARS UNDER CZARISM 


Announcement has been made by the 
World Federation of Bassarabian Jews, in Tel 
Aviv, that the 60th anniversary of the fright- 
ful Kishineff will be commemo- 
rated in Israel on April 18. 

Because the observance will occur on the 
20th anniversary of the Warsaw ghetto up- 
rising, the memorial will assume special sig- 
nificance. But it stands out as an event to 
be remembered on its own infamous merits, 
as a reminder of the tragic when the 
Jews were pawns in the hands of the black- 
guards in Russia. 

A rich literature is available describing the 
events that transpired in Kishineff, the plot- 
ting against the Jews that was encouraged 
by Russian officials, the protests that were 
uttered against the outrages. 

The Kishineff experience was so tragic that 
the Jewish Publication Society of America 
published a book, “The Voice of America on 
Kishineff,” in 1904. The 500-page volume 
was edited by the late Dr. Cyrus Adler, the 
president of Dropsie College, who later be- 
came president of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America and of the American 
Jewish Committee. 

In his lengthy introduction, Dr. Adler re- 
viewed the history of the events that led to 
the massacres. A wealthy young Russian, 
Michael Ribalenko, was murdered on Febru- 
ary 16, 1903, at Dubossary, a village in the 
southwestern Russian government of Kher- 
son, not far from the Bessarabian town of 
Kishineff. It developed later that a relative 


ot the murdered young man had committed 


the crime, in the hope of acquiring his 
fortune. 

Ribalenko's body was found on February 
22, 1903, but the rumor soon spread that Jews 
had committed the crime in order to obtain 


propaga’ in 
Kishineff and St. Petersburg. Dr. Adler 
wrote in the volume he compiled for the 
JPS: 

The agitation against the Jews was fo- 
mented throughout the month of March and 
during April, until it culminated, at the 
Easter holidays, April 19-21, in a 3 days’ riot 
directed against the Jews of Kishineff. Dur- 
ing this period of agitation, secret societies 
were formed whose object was the extermi- 
nation or the harassing of the Jews, and 
hordes of Moldavian, Albanian, and Macedo- 
donian ruffians were hired in outlying vil- 
lages to come to the town at the time desig- 
mated for the attack upon the Jewish 
quarters. 

That the onslaught upon the Jews was 
not due to an overmastering impulse of the 
moment, but had been carefully planned, 
was obvious from the events of the first day. 
There was not one mob, but several mobs, 
operating at the same time in different lo- 
calities, The police were inactive, and the 
military was not summoned, although repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish community had 
called upon the governor before the riots be- 
gan, and had warned him of the dangers of 
the situation. Citizens belonging to the up- 
per classes of society permitted it to appear 
that their sympathies were with the rioters, 
and on the part of the authorities nothing 
was done until the second day of the outrage 
was well advanced. N 

The official report (June 7) of the central 
relief committee at Kishineff makes the fol- 
lowing statement of the depredations com- 
mitted by the mob: 
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The number of families affected by the 
outrages is 2,750, of whom 2,528 reported to 
the committee damages amounting to 2,332,- 
890 rubles (about $1,190,000). The number 
of victims killed on the spot and dying in 
consequence of injuries was 47; the number 
of severely wounded, 92; slightly injured, 345 
(not Including those treated by physicians 
outside of the hospitals). The 47 victims 
left widows and 123 orphans, These figures 
do not take into account the temporarily or 
permanently disabled, nor can statistical in- 
quiry reach those whose business, trade, or 
position has been affected, more or less se- 
riously, by the industrial and economic crisis 
that has ensued. 

There were strong protests in this coun- 

try. A former President—Grover Cleveland 

and many leaders in government, the press, 
the clergy, joined in condemning the out- 
rages, 

Adding insult to injury, in spite of the 
contempt that was expressed for czarist Rus- 
sia in all free countries, was a statement 
issued by the Russian Ambassador to the 
United States, Count Cassini, who stated, on 

May 18: 

o 
Austria, a feeling against certain of the 
Jews. The reason for this unfriendly atti- 
tude is found in the fact that the Jews will 
not work in the field or engage in agricul- 
ture. They prefer to be money lenders. Give 
a Jew a couple of dollars and he becomes a 
banker and money broker. In this capacity 
he takes advantage of the Russian peasant, 
whom he soon has in his power and ulti- 
mately destroys. It is when the patience 
of the peasant is exhausted that a conflict 
between peasants and Jews occurs. Ordinar- 
ily the Russian is a patient person, but it 
is only natural that he should entertain a 
feeling of resentment for the one who has 
wrought his ruin.” 

Thus a spokesman for a great country 
proceeded to mt the facts and to 
deny realities as they were exposed to indi- 
cate that a barbaric government fomented 
wholesale murders. 

The Jewish publication society took the 
lead to perpetuate the facts of that manifes- 
tation of horrors and of the bestialities that 
were condoned by Von Plehve, the Russian 
Internal Minister, and other members of his 
Government. 

As Dr. Adler indicated in his book, there 
were meetings of protest in 50 towns in 27 
States—including Detroit. Hundreds of 
speeches, many sermons, and other public 
declarations were heard in condemnation of 
what had taken place in Kishineff, There 
is included, in Dr. Adler's book, an American 
Kishineff diary, giving a day-by-day account 
of the protests in this country. 

The mayor of Detroit at the time was Wil- 
liam C. Maybury, who was elected to the 
mayoralty in 1897 and remained in office 
through 1904. There were then 34 aldermen 
representing 17 wards. The aldermen at the 
time were George P. Codd, David E. Heine- 
man, Edwin Jerome, Clarence A. Black, Wil- 
liam Gutman, William Nagel, Maurice J. 
Keating, Albert T. Allan, Alois A. Deimel, 
Frederick Mohn, Hugh R. Burns, Robert J. 
McClellen, Anthony Weller, John Weibel, Wil- 
liam W. Magee, John Harpfer, Louis E. Tossy, 
Basil A, Lemke, Edward J. Jeffries, Patrick 
O'Brien, Max O. Koch, Herman F. Zink, Otto 
Reinhardt, Philip H. A. Balsley, Joseph F. 
Dederich, Louis Brozo, William F. Moeller, 
Henry C. Nevermann, Jr., William H. Mahs, 
Charles H. Wieber, Edmund Atkinson, Hiram 
L. Rose, Fred W. Smith, William Hillger. 

Of interest is the fact that one of the most 
prominent aldermen at that time was David 
E. Heineman, one of Detroit's leading Jews 
in the early part of this century, who was the 
designer of the flag of Detroit. 

Dr. Adler's book, under the section re- 
porting on the Voice of Detroit against the 
Kishineff outrages, includes the following: 
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“DETROIT, MICH. 

“In Detroit, Mich., a special committee of 
the common council met with the mayor and 
the citizens’ committee, and at a special ses- 
sion of the common council summoned for 
May 23, 1903, the following action was taken: 
To the Honorable the Common Council: 

“*Gentlemen: Your special committee, ap- 
pointed to consider the communication of 
his honor the mayor, as to the action of the 
citizens’ committee, regarding the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in south Russia, beg leave 
to report that the committee took up with 
the citizens’ committee and the mayor the 
question of giving expression to our protest 
against persecution for religion’s sake of any 
people, and knowing it to be un-American as 
well as unjust and unfair, we are united in 
our recommendation that a formal protest be 
sent to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, urging him to take such action as 
may seem proper to end these persecutions, 
or at least to intercede with the Russian 
Government in this regard. 

“*Your committee therefore recommends 
the adoption of the following preamble and 
resolutions, and would suggest that they be 
forwarded to Senator Alger and 
Luckjng, both of whom are to be in the city 
of Washington during the early days of the 
ensuing week. These representatives and 
fellow citizens can avail themselves of the 
opportunity to present our protests to the 
Secretary of State in person. The resolutions 
are appended herewith, 

“ “Respectfully submitted, 

, : Davm E. HEINEMAN, 
„WX. GUTMAN, 
Max C. Kocn, 
“(ALOIS A. DEIMEL, 
WX. NAGEL.” 

Accepted. 

“The following is the preamble and res- 
olutions: 

“In pursuance of the resolutions of the 
citizens’ meeting, submitted to this body by 
His Honor the Mayor, and having reference 
to the persecution of the Jews in South Rus- 
sia, it is unanimously 

Resolved, By the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit, that the massacres of the 
Jews in South Russia fill the civilized world 
with a sense of horror and detestation, and 
the sufferings of that people under the fear- 
ful cruelties inflicted upon them, because of 
their religious faith, arouse the deepest sym- 
pathy and pity of the American people. 

Resolved. That we denounce these atroc- 
ities and the perpetrators and abettors 
thereof, as wholly outside the pale of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Resolved, That on behalf of the united 
people of Detroit we solemnly protest against 
the persecution of these people, and appeal 
to the Government of Russia to suppress such 
outrages and to visit upon the perpetrators 
the punishment they so richly deserve. 

„Resolved, That we urge upon the State 
Department at Washington that the protest 
of the American people be laid before the 
Government of Russia, to the end that that 
Government may be fully advised of the at- 
titude of the American people in this most 
serious matter. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be cer- 
tified by the city clerk with the city seal, 
and signed by the mayor, the special com- 
mittee of this body and the special citizens’ 
committee. and forwarded to Senator Agler 
and Congressman Lucking, with the respect- 
ful request that they present the resolutions 
in person to the Secretary of State of the 
United States. 

“Unanimously adopted.“ 

In the section in Dr. Adler's book record- 
ing the expression of editorial opinions in 
protest against the Russian outrages, appears 
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[From the Evening News, Detroit, Mich. 
May 25, 1903] 


“DETROIT, MICH, 


“A weak czar and a strong anti-Semite 
minister 


“The present is hardly a time for a rea- 
sonable consideration of the attitude of Rus- 
sia toward the Jews, Every utterance is proof 
that human passions are too turbulent as yet 
to consider all its dispassionately. 

“Hebrews all over the world are justly in- 
dignant over the recent massacre at Kishi- 
neff, Russia. All they can say in execration 
of the Government which allows such hor- 
rors as have been committed is entirely jus- 
tiflable. There is no question but there is a 
fanatical religious element which is strug- 
gling to make the state religion the universal 
faith, to oppress all other religionists but 
those of the Greek Orthodox Church, This 
element has for its head one of the ablest, 
most ruthless and intolerant of all the Rus- 
sian ministers, the procurator of the holy 
synod, K. P. Pobyedonosteff. He and his 
policy belong to an age that is past. He 
seems to entertain the fatuous belief that an 
absolute despotism, in which the civil ruler 
is made the nominal head of a hierarchy, can 
dominate by force over spiritual as well as 
temporal affairs. That many will die for 
their faith makes little difference to a man 
of this type. He would harass heretics withe 
out compunction, and would stop at little 
in his determination to coerce Jews, Luth- 
erans, Roman Catholics, and other religious 
sects other than the Greek Church. 

“The czar appears to be a man of kind 
heart and actuated by altruistic motives. 
A natural question is: Why does he not 
earry into effect his good intentions? He 
could order the governor of Kishineff, the 
local military authorities and all the leaders 
in the outrages off to the Siberian mines, 
or to the island of Saghalien, for life. 
Why does he not do it? That would be a 
reasonable question if the present czar had 
the characteristics of Peter the Great and 
perhaps one or two other czars, who ruled 
as well as reigned. The present czar is a 
man of delicate constitution. He is the vic- 
tim of a nervous disease which robs him of 
the stamina that is needed by any man who 
would be a real autocrat. He grew up in an 
atmosphere of terror. His grandfather, the 
emancipator of 20 million serfs, was blown 
to pieces by an explosive bomb when the 
present czar was a lad of 12 years. His 
father was under constant menace of death 
and had hundreds of hairbreadth escapes. 
In some respects the czar resembles Louis 
XVI, a weak, amiable, well-meaning scion of 
more rugged stock, who has fallen heir to 
problems not of his own creation, and which 
he may not be able to solve. It is easy to 
see how such a monarch may be dominated 
by an ecclesiastic of great energy, Nicholas 
associated with Pobyedonosteff, might be like 
Louis XII with Richelieu and Mazarin, The 
fact that he is a man of religious tendencies 
and of high ideals would make him pecull- 
arly susceptible to clerical persuasion that 
is eager to crush the Lutherans in Pinland 
and the Jews everywhere.” 

The list of names of those who joined in 
the protests reads like a Who's Who in 
Jewry” and Who's Who in America.” The 
great orator Zvi Hirsh Masliansky, Simon 
Wolf, of Washington, Dr. Marcus Jastrow, 
Prof. Richard Gottheil, U.S. Senator Chaun- 
cey Depew, Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, Joseph 
Barondess, Judge Mayer Sulzberger, Jacob 
de Haas, Dr. Harry Friedenwald, Felix Adler, 
and many other prominent Jews appeared at 
public meetings. 

The tests of some of the addresses, in addi- 
tion to the editorials, appear in Dr. Adler's 
book. 

Among the important exposés of the 
tragedy was the book “Within the Pale, the 
True Story of Anti-Semetic Persecution in 
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Russia” by Michael Davitt, who was sent to 
Kishineff to get the facts by the New York 
American and the Evening Journal. 

It was in response to a petition prepared by 
the B'nai B'rith for submission to the Em- 
peror of Russia that Secretary of State John 
Hay said: 

“The fact that no civilized government has 
yet taken action would bid us to proceed 
with care.“ 

Thus, there always was, as there still is 
today, eternal caution. 

President Theodore Roosevelt received the 
delegation that presented the suggested peti- 
tion, and he told them: 

“In any proper way by which beneficial 
action may be taken, it will be taken, to 
show the sincerity of the historic American 
Position.” 

In addition to Grover Cleveland, Jane 
Addams, Clarence Darrow, and the Reverend 
Madison C. Peters, other noted Christian 
Clergymen spoke up against the horrors. 

This is an abbreviated account of what had 
taken place 60 years ago in Kishineff, the 
Detroit protest against the outrages, Ameri- 
cas voice in condemnation of the inhumani- 
tles. 

Much has happened since 1903 to lengthen 
the record of the catastrophes that were 
faced by Jews in Europe. None of the voices 
heard in disapproval or pograms, whether 
they were in Russia or in Germany, should 
be sMlenced. By recalling the events of 60 
years ago, by supplementing them with ac- 
counts of the heroism during the resistance 
against Nazism in Warsaw 20 years ago, we 
Tetain a record that puts to shame those 
Who are responsible for instigating man 
against man, those who instill hatred in 
human society. 


Freedom To Be Restored to United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Fort Bend Reporter pub- 
lished in Rosenberg, Tex., printed on 
April 25, 1963, an illuminating article on 
freedom in America. This article was 
written by an experienced reporter, Mr. 
Sigman Byrd, and I commend it to my 
colleagues. 

The article follows: 

Byrd Prenicrs Fermom To Br RESTORED TO 
UNITED STATES 

Some Victorfin weisenheimer or other 
Once wrote snidely that the only adventure 
left to cowards was marriage. He could not 
have been more wrong. Matrimony Is a sac- 
Tament, not an adventure. But there are 
still some adventures available to cowards, 
even in this decadent era. Like gambling at 
Las Vegas; joining some Communist front 
Clique for the senescent; or taking to some 
idiot fad like playing chicken or smoking 
reefers. 

Somebody, not me, really ought to compile 
a more interesting ist. For this here is the 
age of the coward. This is the day of better- 
anything-than-dead; the time of the cring- 
ing pacifist, the simpering peacemarcher, the 
ban-the-bomb exhibitionist, the unholy 
preacher of unnatural brotherhoods, or mi- 
nority rule, the smear of the entrenched 
hatemongers, the Judas kiss, the sniveling 
conformist, the unmanly male in the execu- 
tive sulte. 
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Some dread moral and spiritual virus has 
infected the once vigorous corpus of our 
American life pattern, so that we, as indi- 
viduals and as a nation, now exhibit the 
most craven attitudes of obsequiousness to- 
wurd the hostile world around us. We 
shudder at the military blatherings of Slavic, 
Oriental, and Latin despots. We quake in 
our hand-tooled rodeo boots when some do- 
mestic socialist from the red light District 
of Columbia threatens us with invasion by 
some underdeveloped and pagan country 
where, after generations of missionary work, 
we are now spending millions in political 
giveaway rackets, 

We are scared half to death by the mili- 
tary and secret police agencies of our own 
bloated Central Goverment, which we and 
our ancestors created as the common servant 
of a proud, free confederation of sovereign 
States. So that today we see whole cities, 
with hundreds of thousands of citizens, 
eagerly yielding up their constitutional rights 
to claques of demagogues and sociologists and 
embracing the most disgusting and un- 
American affronts to our historic social tradi- 
tions all because we are terrified at the 
thought of having a gasbomb fired at our 
children by a Federal stormtrooper wearing a 
badge that we never gave him permission to 
wear. 

The main difficulty in this intolerable sit- 
uation is that there are somehow still a lot 
of Americans who are made of the same 
tough stuff as their pioneer ancestors. There 
are still some Americans, thank God, who 
are not afraid of the Devil, the chief dictator 
of the communist conspiracy, or the anti- 
Christ himself 

Anda passel of these happily unregiment- 
ed Americans are young men and women 
who have managed, almost miraculously, to 
escape infection by the poisons being = 
by our so-called educators, cl 
workers, the entertainment industry, 8 the 
news media. 

But another numerous company of un- 
brainwashed Americans are mature men and 
women who can never be sold any kind of 
collectivism because they will remember as 
long as they live the last decades of our 
gloriously free America, before the final sell- 
out began in the Wilson administration. 

And all of these courageous countrymen 
of ours, both young and old, are, first of all, 
a kind of temporary stumbling-block on the 
threshold of the phony frontier. But, sec- 
ondly, they are themselves rather frustrated 
and indignant in this age of the American 
coward, Because they, the ones with guts, 
are the normal Americans. The normal 
American is by nature an adventurer, a pio- 
neer, a fighter, a liberator, yes, even a hero 
ready for martyrdom in a holy cause, 

For example, please remember; if you can, 
the Alamo, Valley Forge, and Vicksburg. 

So what we need most desperately in this 
embattled Republic of ours is not a list of 
enticing adventures for American cowards, 
but a plan to draft and challenge the courage 
of brave Americans, young and old, to chal- 
lenge their talents and energies for the liber- 
ation of our land and the restoration of con- 
stitutional government in our States. 

Here, then, is the great adventure that 
calls for the stout hearts, keen minds and 
flexed muscles of all Americans who spurn 
the enticements of the professional pol- 
troons, who loathe the contemptible con- 
formity of the Reds, the pantywaist socialists 
and their pink punks. 

The great adventure is politics. 

The field is as wide open as the dawn of 
a new summer’s day. It's as broad as public 
life itself. To mention a few of its special- 
ties, as the recruiting services do, there is 
the field of psychopolitics. There are the 
major political parties, each one embracing 
every conceivable degree of political philo- 
sophy from right to left. There are the new- 
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er parties, at least one of which Is filled with 
fine, dedicated people. 

There are thousands of different move- 
ments, some overlapping in the patriot con- 
servative camp. ‘This is unfortunate, in a 
way, and yet it must be expected that one 
who truly believes in individual liberty will 
seek to put his principle into practice by 
acting independently when his conscience 
compels him to do so. 

Thus we have moderate and militant 
groups in the anti-Communist forces; we 
have local and regional organizations. Some 
patriots band together to work in religious 
programs, others in education, labor, political 
action, public demonstrations, communica- 
tions or more direct activities. Others work 
alone or in quite small groups in a multitude 
of planned efforts to warn other Americans 
about the Socialist conspiracy. 

Of course, there are some phony patriot or- 
ganizations. There are cliques of hypocrites, 
moneymaking opportunists, compulsive 
wreckers, political party hacks, and even some 
wideopen traps baited and set by provoca- 
teurs, whose aim in recruiting you is to 
catalog your motives and file a dossier on 
you for some league of 1 subver- 
sives, 

And how do you learn to avoid the fake 

and the political deadfalls? Well, 
you could ask someone you trust. But is 
your trust wisely placed? Is your infor- 
mant half as well informed as he believes 
he is? 

Ah, well, that’s a part of the game. In the 
long haul, you well may find that experience 
is the best teacher in politics as she is in 
other arts and sciences. 

I don't know how well you trust me. 
But if you are willing to follow my advice 
even partially, then here are a few elemen- 
tary tips to help you separate the sheep 
from the goats. If you observe that a cer- 
tain organization, although apparently anti- 
Communist and pro-American, consistently 
enjoys a good press, beware. If a certain 
organization is often denounced by highly 
placed spokesmen and widely circulated pub- 
lications, chances are that organization has 
been hurting the conspirators. 

Don't expect to find the most worthwhile 
of patriot groups completely free from tral- 
tors and other frauds. All effective groups 
have been infiltrated. And here is the rea- 
son this situation can exist: In politics, the 
stakes are the most precious of all prizes to 
be won in the material order, the control of 
other men, their fortunes, and their minds. 

On the other hand, you can hear and read 
sly or sanctimonious denunciations of so- 
called Nazi“ or “Fascist” organizations. 
Most such organizations are as phony as 
seven-dollar bills, and many are supported 
by the very people they appear to oppose. 

Now, you may believe this or not, but 
politics can be a very dangerous adventure. 
In today’s political machinations, you can 
lose your job, your reputation, your very 
life. And the more effective you become, the 
more you are in danger, 

For example, the late Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy was one of the most effective enemics 
the Communist conspiracy ever had. He 
died young. His former assistants survive. 

Just last week, in Austin, Tex., Robert 
Knight, a courageous and absolutely tireless 
fighter against communism and its fronts 
in Texas, lost his life in the conservative 
cause. Chances are, if you live outside of 
Austin, you never heard or saw a report 
about the tragic passing of this fearless 
Christian martyr. 

Several weeks ago, Gen. Edwin Walker, 
veteran of many a hot military engagement, 
had the closest shave with death in his long 
military and civilian career. A would-be as- 
sassin’s bullet missed him by an inch as he 
sat at a desk by night in his political head- 
quarters in Dallas. 
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There have been other cases. Let your 
mind go back over the strange deaths, the 
highly suspicious “suicides,” the deadly, 
cruel, never-explained persecutions of loyal 
Americans, in and out of public life, in re- 
cent years. Think of just the ones you know 
about, in your city or State. Think about 
the individuals involved, and ask yourself 
whether your own courage is equal to theirs. 

If it is, then welcome to the ranks. 
Nothing you may have read in the most hair- 
raising fiction, no fantastic teleplay about 
espionage, not even the wildest of factual 
incidents in the vast world of political chi- 
canery and rascality, can surpass the dra- 
matic experiences awaiting you in your own 
precinct, your own town, your State. 

With one possible exception, politics is 
the most important single force in the life 
of your community. But even money is in- 
fluenced by politics, and vice versa. And 
there is one advantage in politics. You can 
plunge into it with little or mo cash in- 
vestment. 

Just remember that your investment of 
time, energy, reputation, talent, and personal 
sacrifice, especially if you progress in ef- 
fectiveness against the enemies of your coun- 
try—may be costly indeed. In the end, it 
may cost you and your family more than 
your net worth. 

One way to minimize such dangers is to 
be a soft conservative. Rightwing softies are 
often tolerated. As long as you do no harm 
to the enemies of your community and this 
country, as long as you deliver your attack 
at long or medium range, while flattering 
the city hall, courthouse and statehouse, you 
may be permitted to go on being a prima 
donna playing the role of a technical anti- 
liberal. 

But, as I hope I made clear in the begin- 
ning, I meant to direct the observations to 
men and women of conscience, courage and 
clear vision. To loyal Americans who have 
at least heard about the conspiracy against 
us, who are at least willing to investigate 
further, who are capable of understanding 
that the Gothic enemy of our Christian civ- 
ization is not just in Moscow, nor even 
just in Havana, but is well entrenched in 
Houston, Richmond, Rosenberg and else- 
where in Texas. To courageous Americans 
who would rather be dead than even just a 
little bit Red. 

One day you may pay for that knowl- 
edge and those attitudes as Bob Knight did. 
But isn’t it better to go down fighting for a 
worthy cause than to wither away of old 
age or to watch the bloom of youth fade 
away over the empty years? 

On the other hand, the chances are quite 
good that we shall win. Conservatives, 
patriots and other old-fashioned true Amer- 
icans are waking up to the terrible dangers 
that threaten us with slavery and worse. 
And those already awakened are working 
night and day in various, not always uni- 
fied, causes. ; 

Those who are already working and fight- 
ing need your help. Your country needs 
you. Future generations of Americans, your 
progeny and mine, need you right now so 
desperately that it’s almost a wonder we 
can't hear their voices across the mystery 
of time, imploring us to save them, the 
young and the unborn, from becoming the 
faceless, godless, soulless, slaves of the inter- 
national gangsters of the United Nations. 

If enough of us wake up in time, if enough 
of us are willing to fight to the bitter end 
for God and country right here and right 
now, then we may be able, through the 
grace of Heaven, to drive the moneychangers 
from our temples and the traitors and 
thieves and pharisees out of our forums and 
councils, 

I belleve we will win. That you and I 
will live to see responsible constitutional gov- 
ernment restored all the way across this 
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blessed land, and the despoilers of America 
punished under the very laws they tried to 
set aside through the edicts of their arro- 
gant puppets. I belleve we may look for- 
ward to the day when Americans can hold 
their heads high again, at home and all over 
a world where the letters USA are a synonym 
for “freedom’s holy light.” 

As the Communists themselves used to 
say, back in the days before our treasonous 
leaders built them up as the false lords of 
our destiny, “We have nothing to lose but 
chains; we have a world to gain.” 

SIGMAN BYRD. 


Ben-Gurion Reviews 15 Years of History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by David Ben-Gur- 
ion which appeared in the April 28, 1963, 
edition of the New York Herald Tribune. 

Premier Ben-Gurion reviews the tre- 
mendous progress made in the tiny de- 
mocracy of Israel, since its founding in 
1948. When we stop to realize that Is- 
rael is circled by hostile nations bent 
upon her destruction, this achievement 
is all the more remarkable; schools, fac- 
tories, roads and housing have been 
built to accommodate the large numbers 
of new immigrants. Thousands of acres 
of land that had lain fallow for centuries 
have been brought under cultivation; 
millions of trees grow where only the 
sand could be seen 15 years ago. 

Israel is the promise of the future in 
the Middle East; her neighbors must 
one day realize this and take advantage 
of the tremendous technological assist- 
ance she can offer them. 

The article follows: 

ISRAEL: Now AGED 15—STILL a LAND or “MILK 
AND HONEY” 
(By David Ben-Gurion) 

At the end of the first 15 years of her 
renewed independence, Israel can look back 
oyer a stretch of road not inconsiderable in 
length and difficulty that she has succeeded 
in covering. 

This is, I believe, the only state in the 
world whose neighbors proclaim night and 
day that it must be wiped off the face of the 
earth, though they all belong to the United 
Nations, which obligates its member states 
to settle all their disputes by peaceful means, 
The U.N. has been rightly concerned over any 
dispute that has broken out in any corner 
of the world, knowing that a single spark 
might kindle a world conflagration, and it 
has taken great pains to heal the breaches 
and smooth over the controversies. But it 
has not found it necessary to take any steps 
to insure, or even to demand, that the in- 
cessant threats from Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and 
others against Israel's peace and existence 
should be stopped by its members, Twice— 
in 1951 and in 1956—the Security Council 
decided that Israel, like any other country, 
must be assured freedom of navigation in the 
Suez Canal, A Security.Council resolution is 
not merely a recommendation, like the res- 
olutions of the Assembly; it is binding on 
all members; yet this decision is openly and 
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constantly violated—and no one has q word 
to say. 

On February 20, 1957, the President of the 
United States, Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, in a 
broadcast to the American people, following 
the aftermath of the Sinai campaign, sald 
that the United States recognized that mili- 
tary action against Egypt had resulted from 
grave and repeated provocations, and noted 
that Israel forces had been withdrawn from 
much of the territory they had occupied: 
though they still remained outside the armis- 
tice lines. He declared that if Israel with- 
drew, the United Nations should see to it 
that in the Middle East there would be 8 
greater degree of justice and compliance with 
international law than had been the case 
prior to the Sinai campaign. I received & 
letter from the President, in which he stated 
among other things: 

“Tt has always been the view of this GOV- 
ernment that after the withdrawal there 
should be a united effort by all of the na- 
tions to bring about conditions in the ares 
more stable, more tranquil, and more con- 
ducive to the general welfare than those 
which existed heretofore. * * * Hopes and 
expectations based thereon were voiced bY 
your Foreign Minister and others, I believe 
that it is reasonable to entertain such hopes 
and expectations and I want you to know 
that the United States, as a friend of all the 
countries of the area and as a loyal member 
the United Nations, will seek that sucif hopes 
prove not to be vain.” 

I had the privilege of knowing General 
Eisenhower before he became President, and 
I also had a long talk with him during his 
term of office on many problems of the ares 
and of the world at large. I know that he 
is not in the habit of giving that 
he and those he represents do not intend to 
keep, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that all his statements, whether by word 
of mouth or in writing, were made with 
complete sincerity. But I must point out, 
with deep regret, that the United Nations 
did not fulfill the hopes placed in it by the 
United States, through President Eisenhower. 
and it cannot be said that the “hopes and ex- 
pectations“ voiced by our Minister, 
Mrs. Meir, at the U.N. Assembly at the begin- 
ning of March 1957, have been realized. 

The sword of Damocles hangs over our 
heads as before; the Arab League boycott 
has been intensified; the threats.to our sur- 
vival continue and grow more violent; the 
leading Arab country, whose “graye and re- 
peated provocations” President Eisenhower 
stigmatized, continues to violate the UN. 
Charter and the decisions of the Security 
Council, so that not a single Israel ship, oF 
even a foreign ship bound for Israel, can 
pass through the Suez Canal; from both 
sides of the cold war barricades there is & 
constant fiow of aid to Egypt: From the one 
side—the East aggressive armaments of all 
types for land, sea and air forces, dedicated 
to the destruction of Israel, and from the 
other—the West—enormous sums of money, 
facilitating the acquisition and utilization 
of these armaments; moreover, scientists 
from the West are teaching the Egyptians 
how to use the most murderous weapons to 
carry out their designs against Israel, while 
respected and highly placed officials of the 
State Department defend these scientists on 
the ground that but for them their places 
would be taken by scientists from the East. 

In the shadow of these dangers and in- 
justices, Israel perseveres for the 15th year 
in succession in her arduous and constructive 
endeavors: the ingathering of the exiles, the 
conquest of the desert, the advancement of 
education and science, fraternal cooperation 
with new and developing states in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

The trebling of the population in this 
small and impoverished country, flowing 
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With milk and honey but not with sufficient 
Water, rich in rocks and sand dunes but poor 
in natural resources and vital raw materials, 
has been no easy task; indeed, practical men, 
With their eyes fixed upon things as they are, 
Tegarded it as an empty and insubstantial 
Utopian dream. 

But it seems that, besides the visible ma- 
terial reality, there is also a spiritual reality, 
Which works out of sight. It is this reality 
that has been on our side and has refuted 
all the dismal prophecies that the unlimited 
immigration of improverished masses, un- 
trained and uneducated—as were the great 
Majority of the immigrants during the pe- 
riod of the state, unlike those who came be- 
fore the dreadful holocaust that destroyed 6 
million of the European Jews with their 
Spiritual and material resources—would bring 
Tuin and disaster to the young state. This 
immigration indeed brought to Israel many 
Sufferers from various diseases from Asian 
and African countries, but today Israel is in 
the first rank for expectation of life and 
birth. It stands at 70.67 years for men and 
73.47 for women—which is higher than in 
the United States, Britain, France, Germany 
or any of the other highly developed coun- 
tries, with the exception of the three Scan- 
dinavian lands, Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark, and Holland; and our mortality rate is 
the lowest in the whole world—5.7 per thou- 
Sand. : 

In addition to half a million immigrants 
of European origin, we have absorbed over 
half a million from Asian and African coun- 
tries, most of them entirely without capital, 
Skills and education, brought up in back- 
Ward ghettoes and earning their livings by 
Peddling—and they have created hundreds 
of villages in Galilee and the Jerusalem 
Corridor, in the south and the Negev, and 
built over a score of development towns where 
they work in every branch of industry and 
handicrafts, from textiles to electronic and 
Petrochemical manufactures, 

On May 15, 1948—the day the state was 
founded—we had 333 urban and rural settle- 
Ments; at the end of 1962 the number had 
Tisen to about 875. At the first census, on 
November 8, 1948, the population was 785,- 
678—716,678 Jews and 69,000 Arabs. At the 
Second, on May 22, 1961, the total was 2,179,- 
491—1,932,357 Jews and 247,134 Arabs. 

In 1948-49 there were 146,017 pupils— 
134,887 Jews and 11,130 Arabs—in our en- 
tire education system. By 1961-62 the total 
had grown to 641,986—586,539 Jews and 55,- 
447 Arabs. In post-primary schools (aca- 
demic, vocational, agricultural and teachers’ 
training colleges) there were 10,945 students, 
including 14 Arabs, at the establishment of 
the state, and 77,416 including 1,587 Arabs, 
in 1961-62. 

Every boy and girl between the ages of 5 
and 14 is obliged to attend kindergarten (at 
the age of 5-6) and elementary school (be- 
tween 6 and 14), and education is free. Sec- 
ondary education is not yet compulsory or 
free, but tuition fees are grade according to 
the financial position of the parents, and 
poor students receive scholarships from the 
government. 

In 1949 the Weizmann Institute was estab- 
lished in Rehovot for research in all branches 
of the natural sciences, and its standards are 
not inferior to those of similar institutions in 
the most highly developed European coun- 
tries. 

Israel still faces grave educational prob- 
lems, however, for the gap between the pupils 
whose parents came from Europe and Amer- 
ica and those originating from Asian and 
African countries is still great; there are con- 
siderabie economic and cultural differences 
between children from wealthy and devel- 
Oped countries and those from poor, back- 
ward ones, especially as it was the poorest 
from the latter who came to settle in Israel. 
Intensive efforts are therefore being made, by 
lengthening the school day in kindergartens 
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and elementary schools, establishing special 
schools, building dormitories for talented 
children from poor and large families, and 
other means, to close the gap; but, although 
the results of these efforts are encouraging, 
we still have a long way to go. 

When the State was established, we found 
ourselves facing economic chaos. The Arab 
invasion, which was scotched only at the 
beginning of January 1949, the enormous 
mass immigration, which brought in some 
700,000 immigrants in the first 4 years of the 
State—more than the entire population on 
the day it was created—the enormous ex- 
pense and damage resulting from the war of 
independence, confronted the young State 
with appalling economic problems and 
shortages, which seemed to be almost in- 
soluble. Until the end of the mandate, our 
country belonged to the sterling area. Our 
production, agricultural and industrial, de- 
pended largely on the presence of the British 
Army, which consumed but did not produce. 
There were economic ties of export and im- 
port with the neighboring countries, Com- 
plete isolation from the neighboring coun- 
tries when independence came, together with 
the war and the Arab boycott, on the one 
hand, and the mass immigration that trebled 
our population in less than 4 years, on the 
other, faced us with a growing shortage of 
housing; food, employment, teachers, schools, 
and hospitals, A superhuman effort was re- 
quired to overcome these tremendous short- 
ages, and although we cannot claim to have 
succeeded 100 percent even“ at the end of our 
15th year, by the end of the first decade we 
had already broken the back of the crisis. 
Today all sections of our economy, agricul- 
ture and industry, land, sea and air trans- 
port, are expanding, branching out into new 
fields and improving their efficiency; there is 
full employment in the country, and in some 
places there is even a shortage of labor. 

The state budget, which in 1948-49 stood 
at 1£20,855,000, amounted to [£2,990 million 
(about $1 billion) in 1963-64. 

The cultivated area, which covered some 
400,000 acres (of which 75,000 were under 
irrigation) in 1948-49, totaled almost 1.030. 
000 acres, of which 380,000 were irrigated in 
1962-63. The afforested area increased from 


13,000 acres in 1949 to over 80,000 in 1961. In 


1949 the Arabs cultivated 85,000 acresf*in 
1961 they tilled 220,000. There were 681 
tractors in the country in 1948 and no less 
than 7,835 in 1961. 

Before the establishment of the state, our 
industry was concentrated in the narrow 
coastal strip between Rehovot in the south 
and Haifa in the north, and was devoted 
mainly to industries producing for home 
consumption, such as food, textiles, wood- 
working, paper and printing; in fact, it was 
chiefiy concerned with the final processing 
of materials for the local market. During the 
15 years or the state, our industry has been 
comprehensively reorganized. Our output, 
employment, and exports have grown. New 
branches have been established: metalwork- 
ing, chemicals, petrochemical manufactures, 
electronics, arms manufacture, and their 
secondary branches, and output in other in- 
dustries has been increased. In September 
1955, oil was first discovered in Israel, in 
southern Judea, at a depth of 4,905 feet, 
and in 1957 a rich source of natural gas was 
found at Zohar, near the Dead Sea. Exten- 
sive deposits of phosphates have been dis- 
covered in the Negev, and copper mines at 
Timna, not far from Eilat. After the Sinai 
campaign, an oll pipeline was laid from 
Eilat to the refineries which the British left 
in Haifa. 

By the end of 1962 there were 14,500 enter- 
prises in the country, employing almost 200,- 
000 workers, as 88,000 in 1950, Be- 
tween the rise of the state and 1962, some 
1£1,600 million (at 1955 prices) were invested 
in industry; in 1962 alone I£253 million were 
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invested, as compared with I£85 million in 
1959. Industrial output totaled I£500 mil- 
lion in 1962, compared with I£3.5 million, at 
the same prices, in 1949—an increase of 14 
percent per year. Industry had emerged 
from the narrow limits of the coastal strip, 
in which it had been confined, expanding 
northward to Kiryat Shmona and Nahariya, 
and southward to Kiryat Gat, Ashkelon, 
Dimona, Mitzpeh Ramon, and Eilat. In- 
dustrial exports grew twenty-five fold—from 
$10.5 million in 1949 to $250 million in 
1962-63, 

Israel has not yet succeeded, however, in 
balancing her foreign trade. In 1949, with 
exports at $28.5 million and imports of $253.2 
million, exports were 11 percent of imports. 
In 1962, the percentage was 46 percent—with 
$282 million exports and $616 million im- 
ports. In absolute terms, therefore, the 
deficit has increased, but exports per capita 
grew from $27 in 1949 to $212 in 1962, while 
the trade deficit per capita fell from $213 to 
$144, 

Productivity of labor in Israel is steadily 
on the increase, although in most industries 
it is still lower than that of the most ad- 
vanced countries in Europe; in others, how- 
ever, it is approaching American standards 
of productivity. 

Israel's economic and cultural progress is 
due to three things: the pioneering spirit 
that inspires the best of our immigrant and 
Israeli youth, who respond to the challenge 
of our desolate areas and the ingathering of 
the exiles; the feeling of Diaspora Jewry that 
they are partners in the enterprise of Israel's 
resurgence in the ancient homeland of the 
Jewish people; and the power of science and 
technology, which Israel unceasingly—and 
not without success—tries to enhance, 

Israel is aware that she cannot equal other 
nations in military force, wealth, numbers 
or material resources, but she believes that 
there is no impediment to equality with the 
greatest nations in the world in intellectual 
capacity and moral standards—the only heri- 
tage bequeathed to her by Jewish history, 
. is imbued with suffering and spiritual 
valor. 

By virtue of the pioneering energies of 
three generations, Israel is creating new ways 
of life in agricultural settlement, in coop- 
erative transport on land and sea, and in a 
considerable part of her industry which is 
founded on labor partnership and mutual 
ald. Thus there have been created the hun- 
dreds of kibbutzim, smallholders’ settlements 
and cooperatives in urban and interurban 
transport, shipping and basic industries. 
The medical services of the Histadrut, the 
General Federation of Labor, encompass 
some three-quarters of the nation. The 
Israel defense forces are dedicated not only 
to defense against the external enemy, but 
also to the molding of the human beings as- 
sembled from all over the globe into a single 
national and cultural entity, the welding of 
the fragments of the nation and its dispersed 
tribes with bonds of language, culture, and 
labor, with an understanding of our people's 
past and its vision for the future. For this 
purpose a special formation called Nahal 
(the Hebrew initials of No’ar Halutzi 
Lohem—Fighting Pioneer Youth) was 
founded, which has already established 29 
kibbutzim and 4 smallholders’ villages in 
the Negev and northern Galilee, most of them 
border settlements. 

The army strives to fructify the desert in 
both the natural and the human landscape 
of our country. This is also the central 
task of the labor federation, which is unique 
in its organizational structure and methods. 
It is not only a trade union organization, 
a cooperative body and an educational in- 
stitution, but also a league of builders of 
the homeland and the nation, makers of a 
new society founded on cooperation and 
brotherhood. * 
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These special characteristics and creations 
of Israel have made her a lodestone for the 
best of the world’s Jewish youth, not only 
from lands of distress and poverty but also 
from the affluent and prosperous countries. 
Moreover—and no less important—they have 
served as a model and example for the states 
that were established at the same time as 
Israel and in recent years, as well as for a 
number of ancient nations, in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

From the very beginning, Israel knew that 
independence is not the end but only a be- 
ginning—a gateway to development and pro- 
gress, material and spiritual, The new states 
that have been established by the score in 
Africa and Asia have learned this truth from 
their own experience, and most of the prob- 
lems with which they are wrestling are being 
solved In Israel, Thus in recent years Israel 
has become a school for thousands of young 
people from Asia and Africa, and Israel! in- 
structors in military training, agricultural 
settlement, health and education have been 
working in scores of countries in Asia and 
Africa—and recently in some Latin-Amer- 
ican countries as well. Israel does not pos- 
sess the manpower, the wealth and perhaps 
the know-how of the United States, or even 
of the countries of Western Europe—not 
only of France, Germany, Britain or Italy, 
but even of Holland, Belgium or the Scan- 
dinavian countries. But in her spirit and 
her pioneering experience in development, 
education, social organization and health, 
she is no whit inferior to any country or na- 
tion in the world. Thousands of young peo- 
ple, from 36 countries in Africa, 14 in Asia 
(including India, the Philippines and Ja- 
pan), and, in recent years, from 20 countries 
in Latin America and the Caribbean, as well 
as 5 in the Mediterranean basin (Cyprus, 
Greece, Persia, Turkey and Malta), have 
come to Israel to study her methods in agri- 
cultural settlement, the labor movement, 
youth education in Nahal and the Gadna“ 
Youth Corps, vocational training, coopera- 
tion, and various branches of science at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, the Tech- 
nion in Haifa and the Weizmann Institute 
in Rehovot. There are 634 Israeli experts 


in African countries, 137 in Asia, 75 in the 


Mediterranean basin and 23 in Latin 
America. - 

Israel realizes that her destiny is bound 
up with that of humanity as a whole, and 
her safety depends on peace among all the 
nations, In her own country she strives for 
the maximum ingathering of the exiles, the 
fructification and population of the waste- 
land, economic independence, the advance- 
ment of the individual, progress in educa- 
tion and science, and the establishment of a 
society built on liberty, equality, tolerance, 
mutual aid and love of humanity, as laid 
down in her state education law of 1953. In 
her foreign policy, she aims at maintaining 
friendly relations with all states, irrespective 
of their internal regimes, and permanent 
peace and cooperation with the neighbor- 
ing countries, for the sake of peace and prog- 
ress in the Middle East. Israel is convinced 
that only by closing the material and spirit- 
ual gap between the wealthy, highly devel- 
oped nations and the poor, developing ones, 
by the establishment of true cooperation 
between all countries, will peace be estab- 
lished in the world, and she does all in her 
power to make her modest contribution to 
this partnership of all mankind. 
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Day Wielding Club on Legislators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to offer for the Recor» an editorial from 
the Massillon (Ohio) Evening Inde- 
pendent, who has some wise things to say 
about the operations of the Post Office 
Department: 

[From the Evening Independent, Massillon 
Ohio, Apr. 25, 1963] 


Day WIELDING Crus ON LEGISLATORS 


The Post Office Department headed by 
Postmaster General J. Edward Day, has or- 
dered the 68 largest post offices in the Nation 
to clamp down on new hirings and overtime 
pay and to curtail service if necessary. 

This so-called economy move came because 
of cuts being contemplated by Congress in 
the Post Office Department's budget request 
for fiscal 1964, starting July 1. 

And there folks you have a sample of the 
kind of pressure budget-cutting Congress- 
men and Senators are going to face in their 
efforts to whack sizable amounts out of 
President Kenrfedy’s requested budget of 
$98.8 billion for the next fiscal year, the larg- 
est budget ever presented by a President in 
the history of the Nation. 

So the pattern shaping up in Washington 
today—as it has many times in the past 
when budget cuts were contemplated—is 
this; 

Some Federal cabinet member or head of 
a department which is facing Congress’ 
pruning knife will up and blast out an order 
to those in his department to curtail op- 
erations drastically, hire no new employees, 
curtall certain services and inaugurate other 
economy moves to meet the reductions a 
mean and pennypinching Congress is con- 
templating. 

So almost before the ink is dry on the 
department head's curtailment orders, tele- 
grams, phone calls and letters from here, 
there and everywhere protesting the cur- 
tailment, will deluge the Nation's legislators 
and the poor boys and gals—fearing the loss 
of a vote or two back home—will make haste 
to reconsider their drastic “pennypinching” 
and decide to restore at least 75 to 90 percent 
of the money they wanted to save. 

It's an old technique—as old as the Nation 
itself—this method of putting the pressure 
on and once again it will prove 
that a lot of Americans are not as anxious 
for budget slashes as they first indicated 
when the President announced his spending 
requests. 

To say that the budget of the Post Office 
Department—or any other department of 
the Federal Government—cannot be cut 
below the amount asked by the President 
pure poppycock, 4 

There has never yet been a budget de- 
veloped by the bureaucrats in Washington 
which could not be materially reduced with- 
out damaging present Government services 
one bit. 5 

Budgets are devised to create more spend- 
ing of taxpayers’ money, rather than less. 

So when Postmaster General Day sounds 
of with an order to curtail services in the 
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68 largest cities in the Nation he is just 
issuing the first blast in his campaign 
those of his bureaucratic associates to 
down the wrath of the people on the heads 
of the poor Congressmen and Senators who 
would like to fry the fat out of the budget 
but who are afraid that in doing so 

will find themselves frying In the fat among 
their constituents back home. 

Because it serves all of the people in the 
country, the Post Office Department has quite 
a lever to exert on the people. Just 
Day warns, the Postal Department may have 
to cut out Saturday deliveries entirely un- 
less Congress restores the $92 million it 
planned to cut from the Depaftment's $44 
billion spending program for fiscal 1964. 

We consider Day's curtailment order 8? 
much propaganda and we hope the peo! 
of this country take it as such. And we 
further hope that those budget-paring 
minded Members of Congress stick to their 
guns and make the contemplated cuts stick 

That's the only way economy in Govern- 
ment can be reestablished in this Nation 
and our Federal Government cut down to 
size so that the billions of dollars recel 
from taxpayers each year will meet the needs 
of the spenders in Washington. 

Now it's going to be interesting to see just 
what happens during the next few weeks or 
months, Will Day go through with 
threatened curtailments or will our yote” 
minded Legislators change their views on 
drastic curtailment of the Kennedy budget 
and hasten to restore the shekels they have 
been inclined to whack off the budget? 

Unless there has been a great change in 
thinking among our Legislators in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Day is going to be the winner and 
get back most of the money he says he needs. 

And the Postal Department will once again 
wind up in the red as it has in past. 
despite recent drastic increases in the cost 

eof postal services, 


Law and the Quarantine of Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished and able legal advisor of 
the State Department, Abram Chayes, 
has in a few years in that position com- 
piled an enviable record of great accom- 
plishment including the successful ad- 
vocacy before the World Court of the 
U.S. position on the financing of the 
United Nations activities in the Cong? 
and in Israel. Because I know of his 
keen mind from the days that we were 
classmates in law school, I commend 
to my colleagues Abram Chayes’ article 
in the April issue of Foreign Affairs, en- 
titled, “Law and the Quarantine of 
Cuba.” 

LAW AND THE QUARANTINE OF CUBA 
(By Abram Chayes) 

The Soviet missiles in Cuba were a threat 
to the security of the United States and the 
Western Hemisphere. As such they endan- 
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gered the peace of the world. The action 
undertaken against this threat carried its 
own dangers. But as President Kennedy said 
On October 22, “the greatest danger of all 
would be to do nothing.” 

The course on which he then embarked 
was successful in securing the removal of 
offensive weapons from Cuba. This suc- 
cess was due, in the first instance, to the 
ability and will of this country to enforce 
the quarantine and to the mobilization of 


allles and others throughout the world in 


our support. 

The confrontation was not in the court- 
room. and, in a world destructible by man, 
a legal position was obviously not the sole 
ingredient of effective action. We were 
armed, necessarily, with something more 
Substantial than a lawyer's brief. But 
though it would not have been enough mere- 
ly to have the law on our side, it is not ir- 
relevant which side the law was on. The 
effective deployment of force, the appeal for 
world support, to say nothing of the ulti- 
Mate judgment of history, all depend in 
Significant degree on the reality and coher- 
ence of the case in law for our action. It 
is worthwhile, I think, to set out that legal 
case nud to examine some of its implications. 
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The blunt fact of the quarantine is that 
it involved the use of naval force to inter- 
fere with shipping on the high seas, though, 
to be sure, the carriage of offensive weapons, 
against which it was directed, was something 
other than ordinary maritime commerce. 
Historically, the United States, as a great 
maritime power, has resisted interference 
with the freedom of the seas. In 1793, when 
France and England, struggling for the 
mastery of Europe, seized and blockaded 
U.S. shipping, Jefferson wrote: 

“Th who choose to live in peace retain 
their natural right * * * to carry the pro- 
duce of their industry, for exchange, to all 
nations, belligerent or neutral, as usual; to go 
and come freely, without injury or molesta- 
tion; and, in short, that the war among 
Others shall be, for them, as if it did not 
exist." 

A few years later. British blockades, in de- 
fiance of our bitter protests, were one of the 
causes of the War of 1812, although Britain 
went far beyond mere blockading. Her war- 
ships often stopped American vessels on the 
high seas, declared without proof that cer- 
tain crewmen were British deserters, and 
carried them off in irons. During the unde- 
clared war France, Joseph Story, 
then a Harvard student but later to become 
a Supreme Court Justice and one of our 
great admiralty lawyers, wrote with perhaps 
more ardor than poetry: 


“Shall Gallia’s clan our coast invade, 

With hellish outrage scourge the main, 
Insult our nation's neutral trade, 

And we not dare our rights maintain?” 


Less hoary examples could be cited. 

When our own wartime necessities were 
involved, however, we took a different view 
of the matter. In the Civil War, over 
Strident British objections, President Lin- 
coln declared a blockade of 3,000 miles of 
southern coastline and sought to prevent 
any contraband from reaching Confederate 
hands. On the outbreak of World War II. 
the same 21 American nations that now 
make up the Organization of American 
States, meeting in the first Pan American 
ministerial conference, Identified a zone in 
the high seas ranging from 300 to 1,200 miles 
wide which they said was of con- 
cern and direct utility in their relations.” 
They declared their right to patrol the zone 
ond keep it free from “the commission of any 
hostile act by any non-American belligerent 
nation.” 

The thrust and counterthrust of 19th- 
century practice was codified with somewhat 
illusory precision in the Declarations of 
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Paris in 1856 and London in 1909, dealing 
with the law of blockade and contraband. 
As a result, the legal textbooks have a satis- 
fyingly categorical ring. They tell us that 
a blockade must be declared through com- 
petent authority, must be limited to enemy 
coasts and ports, and must be impartially 
applied. Most important, the blockade must 
be effective: the blockading country must 
have and use the power to enforce it. Simi- 
larly, traditional rules of contraband re- 
quire a proclamation, after which neutral 
ships can be prevented from aiding the 
enemy by carrying objectionable goods, a 
category which, if not overly precise, surely 
includes weapons. 

The rules were designed to minimize dis- 
ruption of neutral commerce, primarily by 
limiting the scope of sanctioned interference 
and by notifying ships and sailors so that 
they could stay out of harm’s way. Mutatis 
mutandis these aspects of the classical rules 
were complied with, to like purpose and 
effect, in the Cuban quarantine. 

But there was a further overriding limi- 
tation in the traditional rules: they were 
part of the Law of War which says that only 
a belligerent in wartime can invoke the 
right to blockade or search for contraband. 
Unless nations were at war, there could be 
no justification for any interference at all 
with ordinary maritime commerce. Thus 
some have maintained that everything done 
in the October crisis would have been legal 
if only the United States had declared war 
on Cuba. This may be attractive as a syllo- 
gism, but it doesn’t have very much to do 
with law. 

The rules of blockade and contraband 
evolved, like most law, out of the interaction 
between moral precept, experience, and 
changing practical necessity. And they re- 
fect rather accurately the shape of the inter- 
national system—as well as the weapons 
technology—that prevailed in the last cen- 
tury. Relations between nations were epi- 
sodic and largely bilateral. When force was 
applied, it was—at least in theory—a bi- 
lateral affair, or at most something between 
small and temporary groupings of nations 
on each side, The age of total war was only 
beginning and there was no general stricture 
in international law against the use of force 
as an instrument of state policy. 

Resort to force was common enough, how- 
ever, and was always dangerous enough to 
provoke rudimentary efforts at regulation. 
Thus evolved the law of war, a separate 
legal regime establishing—probably with a 
good deal more precision and coherence in 
retrospect than at the time—the rights and 
obligations of belligerents and neutrals. The 
declaration of war invoked this special re- 
gime. Its legal signification was that the 
declaring state was prepared to accept its 
obligations and claim its rights under the 
law of war. Thereupon, application of force 
within those confines was legitimate. 
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International law addresses diferent prob- 
lems today and there is different legal ma- 
chinery to deal with them. The overriding 
object of international law is not to regu- 
late the conduct of war, but to keep and 
defend the peace. It is no longer possible 
for any nation to treat war, in Jefferson's 
words, “as if it did not exist.” If nonaline- 
ment continues to be a goal for some coun- 
tries, noninvolyement has become a luxury 
beyond price. A threat to the peace of any 
nation is a threat to the peace of all nations, 
and maintenance of peace has therefore be- 
come a collective responsibility. The first 
quarantine speech, President Franklin Roo- 
sevelt’s call to “protect the health of the 
community against the spread of the dis- 
ease,” marked an early recognition of this 
collective responsibility. 

The enduring monument of World War 
II is the United Nations Charter. It records 
the judgment of all nations that interna- 
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tional law can no longer regard the use of 
force with benevolent neutrality. In article 
2 of the charter, members pledge that they 
will “refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence 
of any state, or in any other manner incon- 
2 with the purposes of the United Na- 
ns.” 

States. living under the regime of that 
charter can no longer find justiñcation for 
the use of force in their mere unilateral 
declaration. 

Declarations against war had been known 
before, but the charter records also the judg- 
ment that, if these declarations are to be 
more than empty promises, collective ma- 
chinery and processes of enforcement are 
needed. The United Nations Organization 
was the primary instrument designed for pre- 
serving the peace. Regional organizations, 
like the OAS, arose to perform the same func- 
tions within the area of their competence. 
These organizations are clothed by their 
charters with the authority to act collec- 
tively against aggression and threats to the 
peace. Through these collective agencies, 
worldwide or more restricted in scope, we 
have hoped to give reality to the pledge to 
maintain the peace. = 

The Soviet threat in Cuba was made and 
answered in the context of this international 
system, The U.S. response must be 
and justified within that same context, It is 
wrong, therefore, to view the Cuban crisis 
as though it were a 19th-century contest 
between two nations, the United States and 
Cuba, to be regulated by the traditional 
rules of blockade and contraband. And it is 
wrong to view the quarantine as a unilateral 
use of force by the United States in the 
course of such a contest. 


Iv 


The charter obligation to refrain from the 
use of force is not absolute. Article 51, of 
course, affirms that nothing in the charter 
impairs “the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense.” The quarantine 
was defensive in character and was directed 
against a threat to the peace. But neither 
the President in his speech nor the OAS 
in its resolution invoked article 51. 

Obviously, the United Nations itself can 
sanction the use of force to deal with a threat 
to the peace. Sc it did in Korea and in the 
Congo. But no United Nations organ 
ordered the quarantine of Cuba. 

The quarantine action falls within a third 
category: action by regional organizations 
to preserve the peace. The charter assigns 
an important role to regional organizations 
in carrying out the purposes of the UN. 
article 52(1) prescribes the use of “regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with 
such matters relating to the maintenance of 
national peace and security as are appro- 
priate for regional action. Regiqnal 
organizations are referred to throughout the 
charter, and all of chapter VIII is devoted to 
their peace-keeping functions. These pro- 
visions were written into the charter with 
the Inter-American system specifically in 
mind. Alberto Lleras Camargo, later to be 
President of Colombia, was chief protagonist 
in early 1945 of the Act of Chapultepec, 
which foreshadowed the Rio Treaty, and was 
head of the committee at San Francisco 
which dealt with regional organizations a 
few months later. 

The charter reflects the judgment of the 
world community that collective action is to 
be preferred to the unrestricted use of 
force by individual nations. Why? First, 
members of an organization, in signing its 
its charter, have assented to Its powers and 
procedures. Second, decisions are made by 
political processes involving checks and bal- 
ances and giving assurance that the outcome 
will reflect considered judgment and broad 
consensus, These principles can be seen in 
operation of the Inter-American system. 
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The assent of the parties to the Rio Treaty 
is real and significant. Though the present 
Government of Cuba is now and has been 
for some time the object of sanctions by the 
. OAS, and has been suspended from partici- 
pation In its agencies, Cuba as & state has 
remained a party to the treaties and a mem- 
ber of the Inter-American system, as, in a 
Uke case, did the Dominican Republic. The 
political processes in the Organization of 
American States are also real. It is not a 
rubber stamp, despite the disproportion of 
power between the United States and its 
neighbors to the south. Not until the dan- 
ger was clear and present was the necessary 
majority mustered for the use of force. But 
when that time came, the vote was unani- 
mous. 

The quarantine action was authorized 
under the Rio Treaty of 1947, whose pri- 
mary purpose was to organize law-abiding 
states for collective action against threats to 
the peace. This treaty, together with related 
agreements, forms the legal framework of 
the Inter-American system, 

The treaty provides for collective action 
not only in the case of armed attack but also 
“if the inviolability or the integrity of the 
territory or the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of any American State should be 
affected * by any * * fact or situation 
that might endanger the peace of Amer- 
ica * In such cases, a special body, the 
Organ of Consultation, is to “meet immedi- 
ately in order to agree on the measures“ ° 
which must be taken for the common de- 
fense and for the maintenance of the peace 
and security of the continent.” The Organ 
of Consultation acts only by a two-thirds 
vote. The treaty is explicit as to the meas- 
ures which may be taken “for the mainte- 
nance of the peace and security of the con- 
tinent.” The “use of armed force“ is spe- 
cifically authorized, though “no state shall 
be required to use armed force without its 
consent.” 


On October 23, the Organ of Consultation 
met, in accordance with the treaty proce- 
dures, and considered the evidence of the 
secret introduction of Soviet strategic nu- 
clear missiles into Cuba. It found that a 
situation existed which endangered the peace 
of America. It recommended that member 
states “take all measures, individually and 
collectively, including the use of armed force, 
which they may deem necessary to insure 
that the Government of Cuba cannot con- 
tinue to receive from the Sino-Soviet powers 
military material and related supplies. * * *” 
The quarantine was imposed in accordance 
with this recommendation. Indeed, the op- 
erative language of the OAS resolution is 
recited In the President's proclamation, “In- 
terdicting the Carriage of Offensive Weapons 
to Cuba.” 

v 

Some have asked whether we should not 
first have gone to the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council, before other action to 
meet the Soviet threat in Cuba. Perhaps in 
the original conception at San Francisco it 
was intended that the Security Council 
would be the agency for dealing with situa- 
tions of this kind unless it chose to delegate 
its responsibility. This much may be im- 
plicit in article 53, which states: “No en- 
forcement action shall be taken under 
regional arrangements or by regional agen- 
cies without the authorization of the Secu- 
rity Council.“ The drafters of the charter 
demonstrated their wisdom, however, by 
making Security Council responsibility for 
dealing with threats to the peace primary 
and not exclusive. Events since 1945 have 
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demonstrated that the Council, like our own 
electoral college, was not a wholly viable 
institution. The veto has largely disabled 
it from fulfilling its intended role in keeping 
the peace. 

This paralysis of the Security Council has 
led to a reliance on alternative peacekeeping 
Institutions. In the United Nations itself, 
the General Assembly and the Secretary 
General have stepped into the gap. Less 
dramatically, so has the OAS, pursuant to 


the provisions of chapter VIII of the charter 


on “RegtOnal Arrangements.“ 

A technical part of this evolution, if a 
quiet one, has been the construction of 
article 53 so as to Limit its scope. Security 
Council discussion of sanctions imposed by 
the OAS against the Dominican Republic 
and Cuba, as well as the opinion of the 
International Court of Justice in the United 
Nations assessment case, have treated en- 
forcement action as a rigorously narrow 
category, Perhaps more important, the de- 
bates in the Security Council in the case of 
.the Dominican Republic revealed a wide- 
spread readiness to conclude that the re- 
quirement of authorization does not import 
prior approval, but would be satisfied by 
subsequent action of the Council, or even 
by a mere taking note of the acts of the 
Tegional organization. In this context, it 
is important that the Security Council met 
in emergency session before the quarantine 
of Cuba went into effect. The Soviet Union 
introduced a resolution of disapproval, but 
by 3 consent it was not brought to a 
vote. 

This narrowing process of interpretation 
may be resisted by those who seek the 
comforting certainty of plain meaning in 
words—forgetting that they are, in Holmes’ 
phrase, the skin of living thought. But 
surely it is no more surprising to say that 
failure of the Security Council to disap- 
prove regional action amounts to authoriza- 
tion within the meaning of article 53 than 
It was to say that the abstention and even 
the absence of a permanent member of the 
Security Council met the requirement of 
article 27(3) for “the concurring votes of 
the permanent members. 

This interpretation does no violence to the 
notion of the United Nations as the para- 
mount organization. Regional organizations 
continue subordinate to the United Nations 
by the terms of the charter, and, in the 
case of the OAS, by the terms of the relevant 
inter-American treaties themselves. Like an 
individual state, the OAS can be called to 
account for its action in an appropriate 
agency of the more encompassing organiza- 
tion. In recognition of this relationship, the 
President ordered that the Cuban case be 
put immediately before the Security Council. 
The United Nations, through the Council 
and the Secretary General, became actively 
involved in the effort to develop a permanent 
solution to the threat to the peace repre- 
sented by the Soviet nucelar capability in 
Cuba. 

Since World War II, each of the actions 
to keep the peace—in Korea, in the Middle 
East, in Lebanon, in the Congo, and now in 
Cuba—has taken a different operational 
form. But each of them reflects our convic- 
tion that a breach of the peace involves us 
all and that we must meet it together, 
through institutions of collective security 
established for that purpose. 

The quarantine, seen in this framework, 
is a significant addition to the developing 
body of postwar experience with collective 
responsibility and collective action to pre- 
serve the peace. 


Gen. Thomas E. Moore, Commander of 
Sheppard Air Force Base, is Trans- 
ferred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, an- 
nouncement was made this week of the 
departure from Sheppard Air Force 
Base, Tex., of Maj. Gen. Thomas E. 
Moore, who has been commander there 
for almost 4 years. 

During this period of outstanding 
service, General Moore has end 
himself to the city of Wichita Falls, 
Tex., and all the citizens of the ares 
around Sheppard Air Force Base. 

Under General Moore's leadership, 
Sheppard has undergone tremendous 
change and expansion. Today this Air 
Force installation stands out as one of 
the most important in the Nation. It is 
slated to be space training headquarters 
for the Air Force. Outstanding facili- 
ties, including a new regional Air Force 
hospital now under construction, have 
been added under General Moore's 
leadership. 

Even more important, perhaps, there 
now exists a relationship between the 
civilian and military communityewhich 
is unexcelled anywhere. The feeling of 
harmony and unity of purpose, which 
has gained national publicity, is largely 
due to the continuing and dedicated ef- 
forts of General Moore and community 
leaders, i 

General Moore and his lovely wife will 
long be remembered in north Texas a5 
dear friends and wonderful citizens. The 
community, Sheppard Air Force Base, 
and the Air Force will long remember 
with pride the service General Moore 
has rendered. > 

Following are two articles from the 
Wichita Falls Times. One, an editorial 
which appeared on April 30 titled 
“SAFB Transformed Under General 
Moore.” The other an article announc- 
ing his pending departure which ap- 
peared in the Times on April 29. 
[From the Witchita Falls, (Tex.) Times, Apr. 

30, 1963] 
SAFB TRANSFORMED UNDER GENERAL MOORE 

Wichita Falls and Sheppard Air Force Base 
will prepare for the departure of Maj. Gen- 
Thomas E. Moore, who will be leaving after 
almost four busy years as the commanding 
general of SAFB, with full appreciation for 
the unexcelled Job he has done. 

Since General Moore assumed command of 
the base August 1, 1959, it has undergone a 
transformation in mission and in physical 
assets that has had no equal dating back to 
the time it was first populated only a few 
weeks before the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, brought the United States 
into World War TI in 1941. 

Chief among the changes in mission which 
have been accomplished as SAFB during the 
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administration of General Moore are the 
institution of missile training; the sharing 
by the Strategic Air Command of the base's 
facilities, including SAC bomber and refuel- 
ing operations; and, revealed only last week, 
the center responsibility for Air Force space 
technical training to prepare personnel as 
ground crews for space and launch vehicles. 

There are, of course, numerous other revi- 
slons in the program which was in existence 
when General Moore arrived and what is now 
going on at the base. 

In physical facilities and appearance, the 
transformation has been as remarkable. The 
new Air Force Regional Hospital, existing 
only in preliminary planning when General 
Moore came, has advanced from paper to vir- 
tual actuality and will be completed this fall 
9250 General Moore leaves for Washington, 

a. 

In addition to the regional hospital, exten- 
sive expansion of airmen’s recreation and en- 
tertainment facilities has taken place, mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent on new per- 
Manent buildings and the renovation of 
existing structures, and base military hous- 
ing has been both doubled and refurbished. 

Not the least of the sweeping physical 
changes which have been made is the com- 
Pletion of the new runway system and of the 
Wichita Falls Municipal Airport terminal. 

Again, these are mere highlights of the 
facelifting and the improvement of SAFB 


To realize that all these things have taken 
Place is to appreciate the able leadership 
which he has demonstrated. 

Civilian and military relations have never 
been better than they have been in the last 
fours years, and this situation is another 
tribute to General Moore. 

SAFB is an even more N. Le ae 


made by the team of General Moore and his 
wife. 

General and Mrs. Moore will be leaving this 
summer, but their contribution to the com- 
munity, its civilian and its military life, will 
remain behind as a constant reminder of 
their all too brief stay. 


From the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times 
Apr. 29, 1963] 
GENERAL Moore To Tage Prenracon Post 
(By Katricia Cochran) 

Maj. Gen. Thomas E. Moore, commander 
of Sheppard Technical Training Center, is 
being transferred to Washington, D.C., where 
he will be on the headquarters staff at the 
Pentagon. 

General Moore, whose transfer was an- 
nounced Monday, will assume his new duties 
as Director of Personnel Planning in the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff of per- 
sonnel at headquarters, U.S. Air Force, July 
15, 1963. 

He is being replaced by Maj. Gen. Robert 
M. Stillman, now with the 313th Air Division 
at Okinawa, who will assume command of 
Sheppard on August 1. 

General Moore, who during his tenure 
here has proven to be one of the most highly 
respected and popular commanders the base 
has had, has led Sheppard through many de- 
velopments including the growth of the Air 
Force's missile training for the Atlas and 
Titan Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles. 


LONGEST COMMAND 


Commander here since August 1. 1959— 
longer than any other general officer at 
Sheppard—General Moore has also proven to 
be a man who has commanded the respect 
and admiration of the people of Wichita 
Falls. He has striven to maintain the co- 
ose relations between SAFB and the 

ty. 
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General Moore said Monday that he and 
Mrs. Moore want to express sincere regrets 
on leaving the wonderful area of Wichita 
Falls and the many fine people here. 

A veteran of almost 30 years in the sery- 
ice, General Moore was born in Lenoir, N.C. 
September 19, 1912. He graduated from Mars 
Hill Junior College in North Carolina in 
1932 and entered West Point Preparatory 
School, Fort McPherson, Ga., as a cadet in 
July 1933. 

PILOT TRAINING 


In 1934 he attended primary and basic 
pilot training at Randolph Field and pursuit 
training at Kelly Field and the next year was 
assigned to the famous Ist Pursuit Group 
at Selfridge Field, Mich. 

He was promoted to second lieutenant 
while stationed at Selridge. From June 1938 
until December 1939 he was supply officer 
and crew commander, 27th Reconnaissance 
Squadron, Langley Field, Va.; from Decem- 
ber 1939 until May 1941 he held the same 
position at Borinquen Field, Puerto Rico; 
and from May until September 1941 he 
was commander of the 5th Reconnaissance 
Squadron, Borinquen. 

From November 1941 until November 1942 
he was stationed at Howard Field, Canal 
Zone. 

Then in November 1942 Moore was trans- 
ferred to the 16th Bomb Wing, Biggs Field, 
Tex., where in January 1943 he became chief 
of staff and department wing commander. 
In October that year he became chief of staff 
of the 20th Bomber Command at Biggs. 

PACIFIC DUTY 

He was assigned chief of the operations 
section of the 2ist Bomber Command in 
India in March 1944, and in February 1945, 
was named deputy chief of staff for opera- 
tions of the 58th Bomber Wing in the 
Marianas Islands in the Pacific; then in 
December 1945 he was assigned the same 
post for the same unit at March Air Force 
Base, Calif. 

From May 1946 to August 1946, he was air 
inspector of the 58th Bomber Wing at Oars- 
well Air Force Base, Tex., and from August 
1946 to July 1947, he attended the Air Com- 
mand and Staff School at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Ala. 

Serving as commander of the 3380th Tech- 
nical Training Group at Keesler Air Force 
Base, Miss., from July 1947 to July 1950, he 
then attended the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege at Norfolk, Va. until March 1951; then, 
in succession was deputy chief of staff for 
Operations at South Ruislip, England, April 
1951 to April 1954; deputy chief of staff for 
programing at Scott Air Force Base, II., May 
1954 to June 1955, and deputy chief of staff 
for operations at the same station, June 1955 
to June 1957; then chief of staff at head- 
quarters of the Air Training Command at 
Randolph Air Force Base from June 1957 to 
July 1959, when he was assigned to Shep- 
pard as base commander, 

PROMOTIONS 


Moore received his temporary second lieu- 
tenant commission in February 1936, and 
his permanent commission August 15, 1939; 
and his temporary first lieutenant commis- 
sion in March 1939 and the permanent com- 
mission August 14, 1942. He had temporary 
commissions as a captain on May 4, 1942, as 
a major on June 25, 1942; a lleutenant colo- 
nel January 27, 1943, and a colonel August 
19, 1943, before receiving his permanent 
commission as & lieutenant colonel July 2, 
1948, and as a colonel July 23, 1963. 

He was promoted to brigadier general De- 
cember 10, 1955, and to major general August 
1, 1956. 

His decorations include the Bronze Star, 
November 6, 1945, the Air Medal, August 13, 
1945, the World War II Victory Medal, the 
Asiatic-Pacific Ribbon with five campaign 
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stars, the National Defense Service Medal, the 
American Medal, the Legion of 
Merit, February 7, 1958, plus an oak leaf 
cluster, March 2. 1960, and the Air Force 
Longevity Award with one silver oak leaf 
cluster. 

VETERAN FLIER 

A command pilot, General Moore has more 
than 5,000 hours of flying time in jet and 
conventional type aircraft. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Moore of 
Route 7, Lenoir, he married the former Miss 
Alison Henning of Tarpon Springs, Fla., in 
June 1948. They have two sons, Thomas E., 
II, 10, and Todd Jay, 8 

While General Stiliman is coming to this 
assignment from the 313th Air Division at 
Okinawa, he is already known to many 
Wichitans. He was the Armed Forces Week 
luncheon speaker in Wichita Falls in 1961 
while he was then commander of Lackland 
Military Training Center. 

General Stillman, a 1935 graduate of the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point, re- 
turned to the Military Academy each fall 
from 1937 to 1940 as a member of the football 
coaching staff. During that time he served 
with the 50th Reconnaissance Squadron at 
Hickam Field, Hawaii, 

He has also served with the U.S. Air Force 
Academy. He became commandant of ca- 
dets at the Academy in September 1954 and 
remained there until September 1959 when 
he assumed command at Lackland Military 
Training Center. 

His decorations include Distinguished 
Service Medal, Silver Star, Legion of. Merit, 
Bronze Star, and Purple Heart medals. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
CFC inquiries 

from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Praise for Junior Diplomats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hearst newspapers and Qantas Airways 
are joint sponsors of a contest among the 
newspaper boys of the Hearst newspapers 
throughout the country, known as the 
Junior Diplomat's contest for newspaper 
boys from 12 to 17% years old to be 
given a good will and educational trip 
to Australia. 

The boys selected will act as junior 
diplomats from our country to Austra- 
lia. 

The winners of the various Hearst pa- 
pers throughout the country will assem- 
ble in and depart from New York City 
on July 1, 1963, leaving for Australia, 
stopping at Hawaii, in Nandi in the Fiji 
Islands, and arriving at Sydney, Austra- 
lia on July 3, 1963, remaining in Australia 
until July 10 and returning to the United 
States and arriving in New York City on 
July 11, 1963. 


In Boston the contest will be conducted. 


by the Boston Record American and Ad- 
vertiser, the Hearst newspapers in Boston 
with two of the Hearst newspaper boys 
from Greater Boston being selected to 
join with the others selected by other 
ee newspapers throughout the coun- 


The sponsors of this project are to be 
congratulated. This project is a con- 
structive one. 

The interest in this project is great 
and the competition among the eligible 
newsboys keen and active. The com- 
mittee in various cities making the selec- 
tion of the winners are outstanding cit- 
izens and educators. 8 

For example, in Boston, the committee 
is Rev. Father Albert W. Low, superin- 
tendent of the archdiocese of Boston 
Parochial school system; Dr. Dennis C. 
Haley, president of Suffolk University, 
and Dr. Frederick J. Gillis, superintend- 
ent of the Public Schools of Boston. 

The boys selected will in sense be jun- 
ior diplomats, ambassadors of good will, 
and will make a most favorable impres- 
sion upon the people of Australia. 

In my remarks, I include an article 
written by Tommy Shulman, appearing 
in the Boston Sunday Advertiser of April 
21, 1963, which includes a recorded state- 
ment made by me, and also a commen- 
datory resolution adopted by the Boston 
School Committee. 

This fine action on the part of the 
Hearst organization might prompt other 
newspapers and organizations to con- 
clude a similar project or competition 


Appendix 


for trips by American boys to other 
countries. 

The material follows: 

From the Boston Sunday Advertiser, 
Apr. 21, 1963] 
McCormack PRAISES JUNIOR DIPLOMATS 
(By Tommy Shulman) 

Joun W. McCormacse, Speaker of House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.O., has 
sent his congratulations to the Record 
American and Sunday Advertiser and Qantas 
Airlines on the up-and-coming Junior Dip- 
lomats trip to Australia. 

In a recorded message, featured on the 
“Newspaperboys’ Radio Show,” Sunday 
morning, at 9:30, over radio station WEZE, 
McCormack sald; 

“It is a great pleasure for me to extend 
congratulations to the Hearst newspapers, 
the Boston Record American, and Sunday 
Advertiser and the Qantas Airlines for offer- 
ing a program which will give boys 12 to 17% 
years of age an opportunity to enjoy all- 
expense-paid Qantas V-Jet holiday trips to 
Australia in July. 

“The Junior Diplomat trip and the entire 
program are the most wholesome, educa- 
tional, and stimulating of youth activities. 

“I am quite familiar with the Record 
American and Sunday Advertiser newspaper- 
boys Sunday morning radio show over WEZE, 
for I have appeared as a guest on several 
occasions and have enjoyed the talent of the 
young salesmen. It was also my privilege to 
call to the attention of Congress this youth 
building project and I am happy to say that 
my comments were written into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD., I understand that the 
radio show is now observing its 25th year of 
broadcasting and I extend my heartiest best 
wishes for many more years of radio broad- 
casting. 

“The world today is looking toward youth 
for ultimate leadership and the Junior Diplo- 
mats of today will be the senior statesmen of 
tomorrow. 

“I congratulate the Hearst newspapers, the 
Record American and Sunday Advertiser for 
this wonderful project, which will mean so 
much in creating good will, not only between 
the people of America but the youth of 
America and the people and particularly the 
youth of Australia.” 

Newspaperboys David Humphrey, Joseph 
Saporito, Richard Murphy, Robert Baratta, 
and John Jones had their Junior Diplomats 
contest brochures autographed by Mc- 
Cormack and then presented their guest 
with an honorary membership card in the 
Newspaperboys Club. 


From the Boston Record American, Apr. 16, 
1963] 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the security of our country de- 
pends, in great measure, upon main 
cordial relations with friendly nations 
throughout the world; and 

Whereas the Hearst Corp. and the Qantas 
Airways have seen fit to promote the spirit 
of good will between our country and the 
Commonwealth of Australia: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Boston School Com- 
mittee commends the Boston Record Amer- 
ican, the Sunday Advertiser, the American 
Weekly, and Qantas Airways for their joint 
sponsorship of a contest among the news- 
paper boys of the Hearst newspapers which 
will allow two boys to be junior ambassadors 


of good will on a 2-week trip to the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. This undertaking 
will be of great educational value to the 
winners of the contest and, through the ex- 
change of ideas, will help to continue the 
already happy relationship we enjoy with 
that great nation down under; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be inscribed on the permanent records of the 
Boston School Committee and that a copy 
be sent to the Hearst Corp. and the Qantas 
Airways. 


Sinkiang: A Sino-Soviet Trouble Spot? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Military Review, a publication of the U.S. 
Command and General Staff College at 
Leavenworth, Kans., has printed in the 
April issue a very interesting article en- 
titled “Sinkiang: A Sino-Soviet Trouble 
Spot?” This article which was written 
by Mr. Anthony Harrigan, associate edi- 
tor of the News and Courier of Charles- 
ton, S.C., raises some very important 
points about the little-heard-of country 
of Sinkiang and the important role which 
it could play on the international scene. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Military Review, April 1963] 
SINKIANG: A Suvo-Sovier TROUBLE Spor? 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

(Anthony Harrigan is director, Foreign 
Policy Research Institute of South Carolina. 
Educated at Kenyon College and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, he saw service in World 
War II. Mr. Harrigan is associate editor with 
the News and Courier of Charleston, and is 
a frequent contributor to military journals 
both here and abroad.) 

In view of the current disagreement be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Communist 
China, it is time that students of military 
affairs take a look at the Sino-Soviet border 
area in central Asia. It is not outside the 
realm of possibility that some form of armed 
conflict may take place along this border 
in the years ahead. 

“To outsiders,” E. K. Faltermayer of the 
Wall Street Journal said recently, “the possi- 
bility of Red China encroaching on Soviet 
territory might seem remote. It doesn't to 
many Russians.“ The fact is that Red China, 
with upward of a half billion people and de- 
ficient in materials needed for industrial 
production, long has looked on the Soviet 
Far East with covetous eyes. Asiatic Russia 
has vast deposits of coal, enormous forests, 
diamonds, gold, abundant supplies of non- 
ferrous metals, and considerable hydroelec- 
tric power production. 
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The Sino-Soviet frontier is approximately 
4,000 miles long, a much longer boundary 
than any shared by other nations in the 
world. It extends from the Sea of Japan in 
the east to the Pamir Mountain Range near 
India's northwest frontier. 

On the Chinese side of the border are Man- 
churia, Inner Mongolia, and Sinkiang. Across 
the border are the Soviet territories of Ka- 
yakhstan, Tadzhikistan, Kirghizia, and the 
region known as the Soviet Far East. 

Whatever settlement is made of ideological 
disputes between the Soviet Union and Red 
China, nationalistic ambitions for territory 
scem certain to remain constant. Indeed. 
in appraising Communist China, it would be 
a grave mistake to overlook traditional Chi- 
nese ambitions in central Asia. 

The late George E. Sokolsky, who lived in 
China for many years and who also was 
familiar with Asiatic Russia, wrote in May 
1962 that: 

“Red China plans to expand China to the 
Ch'ien Lung Line which means * * that 
its actual territorial control would have a 
line from Turkistan to the Bay of Bengal.” 

This means that China’s ambitions would 
extend westward to a region not remote from 
the Soviet's Caspian Sea. 

Ch'len Lung, who was cited by Mr. Sokol- 
sky, lived from 1711 to 1799. For much of 
his lifetime he deyoted himself to conquer- 
ing new territories for China. It was during 
his reign that China expanded to her great- 
est extent and, it has been said, Mao Tse- 
tung's ambition is to restore China to the 
limits of Ch'ien Lung’s empire. 

SOVIET INTEREST 


The Sino-Soviet border area has a long 
history of strife. As early as 1643, the Rus- 
sians occupied the area west and east of Lake 
Baikal. 

But the big Russian drive came in the 
19th century. Prior to 1858, four divisions 
of what is now the Soviet Far East—the 
Maritime and Khabarovsk regions and the 
Amur and Sakhalin Provinces—belonged to 
In that year Count N. Muraviév- 
Amurski, governor general of eastern Siberia, 
fixed the Russo-Chinese border along the 
Amur and its right bank territory. Between 
1858 and 1860, Russia forced China to cede 


tinued after the 1917 revolution. 

Japan's expansion onto the Chinese main- 
land resulted in serious trouble between 
Soviet and Japanese armed forces. In 1938 
and 1939 the Soviet and Japanese Armies 
tested each other in two full-scale battles 
along the Manchurian border. 

It is interesting to note that the Soviets 
supported a faction of nationalists in Sinki- 
ang during the 1940's in an effort to estab- 
lish an independent eastern Turkistan Re- 
public, a satellite they envisioned as being 
similar to the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
The “liberation army“ of this Chinese seces- 
sionist group was led by a Soviet Army ofi- 
cer. But with the success of the Communist 
power drive in China in the late 1940's, the 
Sino-Soviet border difficulties came tempo- 
rarily to a halt. 

POSSIBLE DIFFICULTIES 

If thore are to be fresh difficulties in the 
future, it is likely that they will take place 
in Sinkiang. To understand why this is 80, 
one has only to look at a map and follow the 
Sino-Soviet border. 

In the east there are substantial popula- 
tions and a condition of widespread and 
thorough settlement. Any Chinese encroach- 
ment near the Soviet's Pacific frontier would 
be sure to escalate into a major conflict be- 
cause the conditions are not unlike border 
conditions in Europe. 
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Then, for approximately 2,000 miles, 
Chinese and Soviet territories are separated 
by the buffer state of Mongolia. This land 
is as Poland was to Russia and Germany in 
prewar days. 

West of Mongolia is Sinkiang, where Soviet 
and Chinese territories meet in the great 
Altal range of red sandstone mountains. 
Continuing southwest along the border, one 
finds the Dzungarian Basin with an eleva- 
tion of 600 to 1,500 feet completely ringed 
by mountains of the Tien Shan Range. Lo- 
cated here is the historic Dzungarian Gate, 
the ancient highway from China to the 
Kazakh Steppes and the Volga. The Tien 
Shan, with peaks over 20,000 feet high, 
snowfelds, and glaciers, separates this area 
from the Tarim Basin to the south. Pro- 
ceeding southwest along the Sino-Soviet 
border, one continues in a mountainous re- 
gion. These mountains meet and join the 
mountains along the Afghan and Pakistan- 
Indian borders. 

In short, this part of the Sino-Soviet 
border is very close to a region where Chinese 
imperialism is now being manifested; Red 
China’s conquest of Tibet also emphasizes 
the long range, continuing interest of the 
Pelping regime in conquering lands to the 
west. 

BORDERLAND 

The name Sinkiang means borderland. A 
former province of China, It today bears the 
name “Sinkiang Autonomous Region.” The 
territory is 660,977 square miles in size, with 
a population (as of 1958) of almost 6 mil- 
lion, Uighurs, a Moslem Turkic-speaking 
people, comprise 75 percent of the popula- 


Union, comprise the second largest ethnic 


group. 

The Ulghurs are agricultural people settled 
in oases along the northern edge of the Tien 
Shan where it borders the Dzungarian Basin. 
The Kazakhs are nomadic herders who graze 
their livestock In the Dzungarlan pasture- 
lands. At last report, approximately 300,000 
Chinese were in Sinklang: they are govern- 
ment officials, military personnel, merchants, 
and professional workers. 

Sinkiang’s economy is chiefly agricultural, 
and grain crops and cotton are planted ex- 
tensively. Development of irrigation after 
1949 brought new areas under cultivation. 
In addition, about 60 percent of Red China's 


1960 and prospec 
tungsten and other nonferrous metals, A 
major rail line crossing Sinkiang from Kansu 
Province to the junction of Aktongal on the 
Turksib railroad in the Soviet Union was 
opened for service in the early 1960's. 
Across the Sinkiang border in the Soviet 
Union is the same kind of mountainous, wild 
country. Most of Kirghizia, the Soviet Re- 
public of central Asia west of the Takla 
Makan Desert, is above 5,000 feet. In the 
Kazakh region to the north, anti-Russian 
guerrilla waffare flourished for many years. 


CLASSICAL CONFLICT 


Clearly, the Sinkiang border constitutes 
a region ideally made by nature and history 
for classic central Asian border warfare. In 
the moun and deserts, Red China and 
the Soylet Union could duel as China and 
India have dueled, Conflict could take place 
without any formal declaration or without 
a major war resulting. Moreover, the empty 
lands of Sinkiang, with a border cutting 
through mountainous country, afford Red 
China wide opportunities for making threats 
with the Chinese population bomb. If Red 
China were to move large numbers of 
Chinese into this remote western territory, 
it would be the greatest kind of threat to 
the Soviets and one most dificult to 
counteract. 

Soviet fear of this population bomb was 
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in existence even before the present Chinese 
regime took power. Throughout the Stalin 
era, as well as during the Khrushchey years, 
the Soviet Government has put heavy stress 
on developing the lands opposite Sinkiang. 
This concern for building up the Soviet pop- 
ulation In Asiatic Russia is evidenced in the 
following figures: In 1926 the population of 
the Soviet Far East was 1,200,000; by 1959 the 
total had risen to 4,300,000. 

Sizable cities also are growing up in the 
area. Alma-Ata, located in the Tien Shan 
Range west of Sinklang, had 455,000 people in 
1959 and specializes in production of heavy 
machinery. 

DIFFERING MAPS 

One indication of potential trouble to come 
between the Soviet Union and Red China 
may be found in the maps prepared by the 
two countries. On these maps the Sino- 
Soviet border is often 60 miles apart; the 
disputed territory totals more than 25,000 
square miles. In this connection it is appro- 
priate to bear in mind that the mountain 
warfare between Red China and India had 
its alleged beginning in controversy over 
border positions, 

Thus it would appear that if there is an 
increase in Red Chinese aggravation with 
the Soviet Union sufficiently great to lead to 
some form of overt action or pressure, it 18 
almost certain to result In difficulties some- 
where along the 4,000-mile border. Sinkiang 
is the most likely spot for action or pressure 
to be exerted. 


Ten Milestones in Negro History After the 
Emancipation Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the “Ten Mile- 
stones in Negro History After the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation” as cited in a 
special issue of the Cook County Bar 
Association News. 

Edward B. Toles, distinguished Chi- 
cago lawyer, a former president of the 
Cook County Bar Association and the 
editor of its publication, in sending me 
a copy of this unusually interesting and 
informative issue, writes: 

Our association has dedicated the enclosed 
special issue of the Cook County Bar Asso- 
ciation News to Law Day, U.S.A., and also 
in commemoration of the centennial anni- 
versary of the signing of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 


The Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation are milestones in the history of 
our beloved Nation, but the administration 
of President Kennedy and the censtant in- 
tervention of the Justice Department for 
the protection of the basic doctrines of the 
liberties and rights under law of the Negro 
citizen, have given greater meaning and 
vitality to the Constitution and injected 
fiber and character to the fundamental para- 
mount law of the Nation. 

We are grateful for your interest in the 
Negro lawyer, and would appreciate your in- 
sertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the 
“Ten Milestones tn Negro History After the 
Emancipation” from the bar news. 
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The text referred to follows: 


TEN MILESTONES IN NEGRO HISTORY AFTER THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


1 
The reconstruction amendments 


The 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments to 
the Constitution are commonly known as the 
reconstruction “amendments, inasmuch as 
they followed the Civil War. Postbellum 
legisatures there—Misslesippi, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, for example—had set up laws 
which, it was charged, were contrived to 
perpetuate Negro slavery under other names. 


“ARTICLE XIII 
“Slavery abolished 


“The following amendment was proposed 
to the legislatures of the several States by 
the 38th Congress (Feb. 1, 1865), and was 
declared to have been ratified in a proclama- 
tion by the Secretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865). 
It finally was ratified by 33 of the 36 States. 

“The amendment when first proposed by a 
resolution in Congress, was passed by the 
Senate, 38 to 6, on April 8, 1864, but was de- 
Teated in the House, 95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. 
On reconsideration by the House, On Jan 
31, 1865, the resolution passed, 119 to 56. It 
Was approved by President Lincoln on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court 
had decided, in 1798, that the President has 
nothing to do with the proposing of amend- 
ments to the Constitution, or their adoption. 

“1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States, 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 


“2. Congress shall have power by appro- 
priate legislation, to enforce the provisions 
of this article, 


“ARTICLE XIV 
“Citizenship rights not to be abridged 


“The following amendment was proposed 
to the legislatures of the several States by the 
39th Congress (June 16, 1866), and was de- 
clared to have been ratified in a proclamation 
by the Secretary of State (July 28, 1868). 
The amendment got the support of 23 North- 
ern States; it was rejected by Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern States. 
California took no action. Subsequently it 
was ratified by the 10 Southern States. Dela- 
ware ratified it February 1901, Maryland rati- 
fied it April 4, 1959. 

“The 14th amendment was adopted only by 
virtue of ratification subsequent to earlier 
rejections. Newly constituted legislatures in 
both North Carolina and South Carolina, re- 
spectively (July 4 and 9, 1868), ratified the 
proposed amendment, although earlier legis- 
latures had rejected the proposal. The Sec- 
retary of State issued a proclamation, which, 
though doubtful as to the effect of attempted 
withdrawals by New York and New Jersey, 
entertained no doubt as to the validity of the 
ratification by North and South Carolina. 
The following day (July 21, 1868), Congress 
passed a resolution which declared the 14th 
amendment to be a part of the Constitution 
and directed the Secretary of State so to pro- 
mulgate it. The Secretary waited, however, 
until the newly constituted legislature of 
Georgia had ratified the amendment, sub- 
sequent to an earlier rejection, before the 
promulgation of the ratification of the new 
amendment. 

“1. All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
~ shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 
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“Apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress 

“1. Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for President and Vice President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, 
or the members of the legislature thereof, 
is denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being 21 years of age, and citizens 
of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall bear 
to the whole number of male citizens 21 
years of age in such State. 


“Power of Congress to remove disabilities of 
United States officials for rebellion 


“3. No person shall be a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or elector or President 
and Vice President or hold any office, civil 
or military, under the United States, or un- 
der any State, who, having previously taken 
an oath, as a Member of Congress, or as an 
officer of the United States, or as a member 
of any State legislature or as an executive or 
judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof, But Congress may, by a 
vote of two-thirds of each House, remove 
such disability. 

‘What public debts are valid 

"4. The validity of the public debt of the 
United States, authorized by law, including 
debts incurred for payment of pensions and 
bounties for service in suppressing insurrec- 
tion and rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
But neither the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for 
the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all 


such debts, obligations, and claims shall be 


held illegal and void, 

“5. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force by appropriate legislation the provi- 
sions of this article. 

“ARTICLE XV 
“Equal rights for white and colored citizens 

“The following amendment was proposed 
to the legislatures of the several States by 
the 40th Congress (February 26, 1869), and 
was declared to have been ratified in a proc- 
lamation by the Secretary of State (March 
30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 of the 37 
States, and was rejected by California, Dela- 
ware (March 18, 1869), ratified (February 
1901), and Kentucky, New York rescinded 
its ratification (January 5, 1870). New Jer- 
sey rejected it in 1870, but ratified it in 1871. 
Oregon ratified it February 24, 1959. 

“1, The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

(The text above written about the ratifi- 
cation of the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments is reprinted by courtesy of the New 
York World Telegram and the Sun, World 
Almanac, 1962, p. 622.) 

2 


Organization of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People in 
1909, and the National Urban League in 1910. 

3 

Executive Order No. 8802 issued by Presi- 

dent Franklin D. Roosevelt on June 25, 1941, 
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to insure merit employment in industries 
with Government contracts, and which paved 
the way for postwar fair employment prac- 
tices legislation by 21 States. 

4 


Executive Order No. 9981 issued by Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman on July 26, 1948, which 
called for the racial desegregation of the 
Armed Forces. 

5 


The decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
on May 17, 1954, declaring the fundamental 
principle that racial discrimination in pub- 
lic education is unconstitutional and May 
31. 1955, reversing and remanding to dis- 
trict courts to take such proceedings and 
enter such orders and decrees consistent with 
this opinion as are necessary and proper to 
admit to public schools on a racially nondis- 
criminatory basis with all deliberate speed 
the parties to these cases.” Decisions of the 
Supreme Court from 1955 through 1963 with 
similar declarations following the May 17, 
1954, ruling in the areas of interstate trans- 
portation, restrictive covenants in housing, 
voting district discrimination, southern 
lunch counter sit-in movements and dem- 
onstrations against racial segregation (Feb- 
ruary 25, 1963). 

6 

Federal appointments by President John 
F. Kennedy of first Negro Federal district 
court judges; first Negro Federal district at- 
torneys in Cleveland and San Francisco; first 
Negro Commissioner, District of Columbia; 
first Negro Federal Trade Commissioner; sec- 
ond Negro marshal, District of Columbia; 
Negro Ambassadors to Norway, Niger, and 
Finland; first Negro postmaster of a major 
metropolitan city; second Negro judge of 
U.S. Court of Appeals; and Negro Adminis- 
trator of Housing and Home Federal Agency. 
Actions by President Kennedy's Committee 
on Equal Employment and Opportunity in 
hiring by the Federal Government of Ne- 
groes and their promotion to middle-level 
white collar and top executive posts in the 
Federal service; the impetus given the fight 
for equality by the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission and the actions of the Justice De- 
partment intervention in voting cases under 
the 1960 Civil Rights Act, interstate trans- 
portation cases, and the desegregation of 
schools including the James Meredith case 
at Oxford, Miss., and the Albany, Ga., mass 
protest movement. 

7 


Executive order, November 20, 1962, issued 
by President John F. Kennedy prohibiting 
discrimination based on race, creed, color, or 
national origin in housing financed by direct 
Federal loans or grants and by loans guar- 
anteed or insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Farmers Home Administration, and fu- 
ture urban renewal projects. 
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Proposed constitutional amendment, 1962: 
The 87th Congress proposed to the legisla- 
tures of the 50 States the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution: 

“Secrion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or other 
election for President or Vice President, for 
electors for President or Vice President, or for 
Senator or Representative in Congress, shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State by reason of failure to 
pay any poll tax or other tax. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
endorse this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 

(Uunols on November 14, 1962 became the 
first State to ratify the anti-poll-tax amend- 
ment; it was a repetition of history for on 
February 1, 1865, during the Civil War, U- 
linois was the first State to ratify the 13th 
amendment outlawing slavery. Four States 
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have now ratified the proposed anti-poll-tax 
amendment with New York's approval in 
February 1963.) 

s 

The centenary of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation was celebrated at the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, D.C., on Saturday, 
September 22, 1962. Before thousands, Gov, 
Nelson Rockefeller, Federal Judge Thurgood 
Marshall, Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Allan Nevins, the historian, Chairman of the 
Civil War Centennial Commission, and 
Mahalia Jackson, famed Negro singer, ap- 
peared on the program. 

President John F. Kennedy presented the 
following anniversary message: 

“I take great pleasure in greeting you on 
this centennial commemoration of one of 
the most solemn moments in American his- 
tory. One hundred years ago today Abraham 
Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. He thereby began the process which 
brought a final end to the evil of human 
slavery, which wiped out from our Nation 
what John Quincy Adams called the great 
stain upon the North American Union. 

“But the Emancipation Proclamation was 
not an end. It was a beginning. The cen- 
tury since has seen the struggle to convert 
freedom from rhetoric to reality. It has been 
in many respects a somber story. For many 
years progress toward the realization of equal 
rights was very slow. 

“A structure of segregation divided the 
Negro from his fellow American citizen. He 
was denied equal opportunity in education 
and employment. In many places he could 
not vote. For a long time he was exposed 
to violence and to terror. These were bitter 
years of humiliation and deprivation. 

“Looking back at this period, one must ob- 
serve two remarkable facts, The first is 
that, despite humiliation and deprivation, 
the Negro retained his loyalty to the United 
States and to democratic institutions, He 
showed this loyalty by brave service in two 
World Wars, by the rejection of extreme or 
violent policies, by a quiet and proud deter- 
mination to work for long-denied rights 
within the framework of the American 
Constitution. 

“The second is that, despite deprivation 
and humiliation, the Negro has never stopped 
working for his own salvation. There is no 
more impressive chapter in our history than 
the one in which our Negro fellow citizens 
sought better education for themselves and 
their children, built better schools and bet- 
ter housing, carved out their own economic 
opportunity, enlarged their press, fostered 
their arts, and clarified and strengthened 
their purpose as a people, 

“In doing these things, the Negroes enlist- 
ed the support of many of their fellow citi- 
zens both North and South. But the essen- 
tial effort, the sustained struggle was borne 
by the Negro alone with steadfast dignity 
and faith. And in due course the effort had 
its results. 

“The last generation has seen a belated, 
but still spectacular, quickening of the pace 
of full emancipation. Twenty-five years 
ago the Nation would have been unbeltevy- 
ing at the progress to be made by the time 
of this centennial, progress in education, in 
employment, in the evenhanded adminis- 
tration of justice, in access to the ballot, in 
the assumption of places of responsibility 
and leadership in public and private life. 
` "It has been a striking change, and a 
change wrought in large measure by the 
courage and perseverance of Negro men and 
women. It can be said, I believe, that Abra- 
ham Lincoln emancipated the slaves, but 
that, in this century since, our Negro citi- 
zens have emancipated themselves. 

“And the task is not finished. Much re- 
mains to be done to eradicate the vestiges of 
discrimination and tion, to make 
equal rights a reality for all our people, to 
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fulfill finally the promises of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Like the proclama- 
tion we celebrate, this observance must be 
regarded not as an end, but a beginning. 

“The best commemoration lies not in what 
we say today, but in what we do in the days 
and months ahead to complete the work be- 
gun by Abraham Lincoln. ‘In giving free- 
dom to the slaves,’ President Lincoln said, 
‘we assure freedom to the free.’ In giving 
rights to others which belong to them, we 
give rights to ourselves and to our country.” 

February 12, 1963. President Kennedy at 
the White House in an unprecedented ob- 
servance of the 154th anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln, received 1,000 
guests at a reception. The Commission on 
Civil Rights created by the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, presented to the President a 207-page 
report, “Freedom to the Free” on civil rights 
progress in the last century. In accepting 
the report Mr. Kennedy said: “We still have 
some length to go.” He said that while 
the American Negro had suffered many set- 
backs, he could take “some satisfaction in the 
record of the last 100 years.” 
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The U.S. Supreme Court in NAACP v. But- 
ton rendered on January 14, 1963, one of 
the greatest opinions on civil rights for the 
Negro and particularly the Negro lawyer in 
history—freedom of speech. The Court held 
unconstitutional a Virginia race-litigation 
statute which prohibited the NAACP from 
encouraging Negroes to challenge racial dis- 
crimination through litigation financed by 
the NAACP and handled by NAACP attorneys. 
Because of the importance of this opinion to 
Negro lawyers during the centenary of the 
Proclamation, we are especially pleased to 
reprint the opinion in full. 


West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the poet laureate of West Vir- 
ginia, Roy Lee Harmon, has remarked 
that today the world is whizzing so fast 
that nobody wants to slow down and 
think—and read poetry. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Harmon continues to 
tell the story of the Mountain State in 
Verse, for those who will take the time 
to stop and read it. His poem called 
“West Virginia” describes the heritage of 
freedom our montaineer ancestors be- 
queathed us. It was printed in the 
Raleigh Register of Beckley, W. Va., on 
April 8, 1963. % 

Because this heritage is important to 
all of us, I ask unanimous consent that 
the poem be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed, as follows: 

West VIRGINIA 
(By Roy Lee Harmon) 
This was no land for lily-fingered men 
Who bowed and scraped and danced a neat 
quadrille, 
In towns and cities far beyond the ken 

Of mountaineers - ho loved each rock and 

rill, 
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It was a place for lean, tall men with love 
For freedom flowing strongly in their veins, 
For those attuned to vagrant stars above, 
To rugged peaks, deep snows and June- 
time rains. 
And so our State was whelped in time of 
strife 
And cut its teeth upon a cannon ball; 
Its heritage was cleaner, better life, 
Within the richest storehouse of them all. 


With timber, of] and gas and salt and coal, 
It bargained in the world’s huge market- 
place. 
The mountain empire reached a mighty goal; 
It never ran a pauper's sordid race. 
And best of all, it sired a hardy flock 
Whose fame will grow with centuries to be, 
Tough as a white-oak stump or limestock 
rock, 
The mountaineers—who always shall be 
free, 


Exchange of Letters on the Balance of 
Payments With Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dillon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on April 2 
I addressed a letter to Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon, making certain 
observations about special transactions 
devised by the administration in order 
to show an apparent improvement in the 
balance of payments in 1962, as well as to 
ease the immediate problem of the out- 
flow of gold. It was my conclusion that 
without the use of these new and unique 
transactions—which in my opinion con- 
stitute a form of borrowing from the fu- 
ture—the balance of payments in 1962 
might have shown a deficit of from $3 
to $3.6 billion, instead of the $2.2 billion 
deficit actually recorded. I am not con- 
demning the use of these techniques, but 
I hope that complete information about 
them can be put on the record so that 
the Congress can judge their usefulness 
as well as what real improvement in our 
balance of payments may have taken 
place over the past several years. 

Secretary Dillon has now responded to 
my letter and affirmed that my under- 
standing of these transactions is correct. 
However, because the Secretary’s letter 
sheds little light on these transactions, 
I have written to him again, asking for 
additional information. In order that 
those who are interested in this prob- 
lem have the benefit of the information 
and comments contained in the corres- 
pondence, I have asked unanimous con- 
sent that the exchange of letters between 
myself and the Secretary be included in 
the Recor at this point: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
U.S. CONGRESS; 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1963. 

Hon. C. Douglas DILLON, 
Secretary, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Secrerary: Part of the reason 
for the apparent improvement in the U.S. 
balance of payments over the past 2 years 
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has been advance debt repayments by for- 

governments of about §700 million in 
both “1961 and 1962. To the extent that 
Advance repayments improve our current 
Payments position, they eliminate a source 
Sf balance-of-payments credits in future 
Years when the debts normally would have 
been paid. In this sense, foreign debt pre- 
Payments represent borrowing from the 

ure. 


It is my understanding that in 1962 the 
nistration began using a number of 
Additional techniques based upon the same 
Principle of borrowing from the future in 
Order to improve the current balance-of-pay- 
Ments position. Without the use of these 
techniques, excluding debt prepayments, 
it is my impression that the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit in 1962 would have been as 
Much as $3 billion, instead of the $2.2 bil- 
reported, If debt prepayments also are 
Considered, the deficit would have been over 
$3.6 billion or about as much as the average 
in the 1958-60 period. 

Since these techniques have received little 
no public attention, there is a widespread 

Pression that our balance-of-payments 
Position is steadily improving. In order that 

© Congress and the public have a clear 

of what progress actually is beling made, 

Wish to set forth my understanding of 
these techniques and to ask for your 
Comment. 

One of the new techniques being employed 
ls the sale to foreign governments of non- 
Marketable U.S. Government obligations de- 
Nominated in foreign currencies. This tech- 
nique accounted for an improvement in the 

ce-of-payments last year of $250 mil- 
uon. In 1963, an additional $279 million of 
obligations have been sold. When 
these obligations are finally paid off, there 

be an equivalent debit item in our bal- 
ance-or- payments. 

Another new technique which temporarily 

proved the balance-of-payments in 1962 

as much as $460 million, was the firm 
dommitment of foreign funds for military 
Purchases in the United States. This was 
Schieved when the German Government, on 
anuary 1, 1962, deposited this amount to 
the credit of the U.S. Government. These 

„ Which were set aside for the eventual 
Purchase of military supplies and equipment, 
thus showed up as a credit in the U.S. bal- 
8Nce-of-payments in advance of firm orders 
for the equipment and supplies. Normally 

German payments would have appeared 
as a credit only after the equipment and 
zupplies had been y ordered or 
vered. To the extent that this is the 
ase, any improvement in the balance-of- 
Payments in 1962 from this source was at 
the expense of the balanoe-of-payments in 
à later year. 
im y, the balance of payments appears 
v Proved by about $100 million because the 
nited States has paid its subscriptions to 
international organizations as they 
dame due, not in dollars, but in non-interest- 
bearing, nonmarketable securities. Some- 
time in the future, the international orga- 
nizations will exchange these for dollars, In 
Other words, the debit in our international 
Payments represented by these subscriptions 
been postponed from 1962 until a-sub- 
sequent year. 
will appreciate having your comments on 
observations, 
Respectfully yours, 
Tuomas B. CURTIS. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 11, 1963. 
ihe Honorable THomas B. CURTIS, 

Ouse of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
e Dr Tom: I am happy to reply to your 

of April 2. 

LD data on special transactions as given 
your letter are of course correct. As you 
May know, the March 1963 issue of the Com- 
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merce Department's Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, published in the past few days, notes 
these various factors and discusses their ef- 
fect on our balance of payments. Through 
this and other means we would hope that 
such information is receiving wide circula- 
tion, and thus helping to bring to the public 
generally a full appreciation of our balance- 
of-payments problem. 

The receipt items you mentioned in your 
letter reduced our liquid Mabilities to for- 
eigners. The overall balance-of-payments 
deficit, measuring our gold losses and the 
changes in our liquid abilities to foreigners, 
reflected this situation accordingly. The $100 
million outpayments item, representing cer- 
tain subscriptions to international organiza- 
tions in the form of non-interest-bearing 
notes, appears as a capital outflow in the 
balance of payments but will affect the def- 
icit or change our liquid Liabilities only when 
and as it is converted to dollars and spent 
abroad rather than in the United States. 

There are, of course, special factors of this 
or other kinds almost every year. Very often, 
as you know, the comments that accompany 
publication of the balance-of-payments 
schedule call special attention to these items 
affecting individual categories or the pay- 
ments schedule as a whole, You will recall 
the large amount of sales of jet aircraft and 
cotton sales in 1960 which was noted, at that 
time, as giving exports an unusual boost over 
the previous year. In 1959, a number of spe- 
cial factors were noted and included in the 
#435 million of debt prepayments which 
helped reduce the deficit that year. 

In my view, these special transactions 
should not be considered as borrowing from 
the future. There are a number of con- 
tingent items which, in some sense, relate 
to the future both on the assets and on the 
liabilities side. For example, our balance- 
of-payments deficit does not take into ac- 
count the claims we are accumulating from 
the large outflows of U.S. 
such claims on the asset side are not 
stressed. Insofar as military offset arrange- 
ments are concerned, including advanced 
military payments, they do reduce the liquid 
liabilities of the United States since the 
funds are earmarked mainly against firm 
orders and are solely for military purchases 


‘in’ the United States, They represent, of 


course, the result of our efforts to offset our 
military expenditures abroad by specific ar- 
rangements for increased sales to those 
countries of U.S. military equipment. 

But, in my view, the important and sig- 
nificant question particular at- 
tention involves the amount of our pay- 
ments balance that must be financed in one 
way or another over a given period. This 
question of financing seems to me to focus 
attention on the present problem and to 
center concern properly on the need to effect 
those correctives which alone can provide 


process will take time and the objective of 
a balanced payments position cannot be 
predated in any precise sense. This is so 
because we rely on the operation of free 
markets. The program we follow includes 
such fundamental factors as responsible 
public and private effort to restrain wage 
and price levels, the appropriate influence of 
interest rate levels, export expansion and the 
fostering of an increasingly favorable in- 
vestment climate at home. 

While these forces continue to work to 
correct the situation, we have taken various 
measures both to curb Government spend- 
ing of dollars abroad and to meet 
needs. In bridging the gap before balance 
is attained in ways consistent with a free 
trade and payments system, a whole com- 
plex of arrangements has been devised to 
assure that confidence in the payments sys- 
tem and in the U.S. dollar are maintained. 
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I think that our efforts along this line have 
been quite successful in preventing specu- 
lative outbursts and in avoiding any dis- 
orderly exchange markets. This was the ex- 
perience at the time of the stock market 
disturbances last spring, during the Canad- 
ian exchange crisis, and again during the 
Cuban showdown last year. In the process, 
the payments system has been buttressed by 
& series of financial arrangements designed 
to forestall or cope with any such pressures. 

We must, of course, continue every urgent 
effort to overcome our balance-of-payments 
problem and thus, to bring to a halt the 
persistent deficits that have characterized 
our payments position for too many years. 
With this thought that your letter conveys, 
I most heartily agree. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovc.as DILLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
U.S. CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1963. 
Hon. C. Dovaras DILLON, 
Secretary, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: Thank you for your 
letter of April 11 in which you comment on 
questions about certain special transactions 
in our balance of payments which I raised in 
a letter to you of April 2. 

I have noted the article in the March issue 
of the Survey of Current Business to which 
you referred. While passing reference was 
made to the special transactions in which I 
am interested, both the article and your 
letter do little more than arouse in me a 
desire to know much more about them. 

I am, of course, pleased to know that my 
general understanding of these transactions 
is correct, but I would appreciate it if you 
could send me detailed information about 
them and the underlying circumstances. 
The specific transactions in which I am in- 
terested include: 

1. The sale to foreign governments of non- 
marketable US. Government obligations 
denominated in foreign currencies; 

2. The advance commitment of foreign 
funds for military purchases in the United 
States; and 

3. The net transfer of non-interest-bear- 
ing, nonmarketable securities to certain in- 
ternational organizations as part of our 
capital subscriptions pending their need for 
cash. 


Besides detailed information on these 
transactions, I would like the Treasury's esti- 
mate of what the balance-of-payments defl- 
cit would have been in 1962 without the use 
of these techniques as well as without the 
use of foreign debt prepayments. 

In addition, I would like to know how the 
use of each of these techniques in 1962 will 
affect our balance of payments in later years. 

Finally, with regard to (1) above, I would 
appreciate knowing the authority under 
which the is incurring nondollar 
debt and how this nondollar debt relates to 
the debt ceiling. 

You make the point in your letter that “a 
whole complex of arrangements has been de- 
vised to assure that confidence in the pay- 
ments system and in the U.S. dollar are 
maintained.” It is precisely this “complex 
of arr: ents” that interests me and that 
prompted my earlier letter. 

It strikes me that unlike other special 
factors which affect the balance of payments 
almost every year, to which you referred, 
the special transactions about which I asked 
were devised by the administration in order 
to create an apparent improvement in the 
balance of payments in 1962 as well as to 
ease the immediate problem of the outflow 
of gold. 

It is my impression, therefore, that the 
conscious use by the administration of 
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these special transactions reduced our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit significantly below 
what it would have otherwise been. Because 
of the nature of these transactions, it is also 
my impression that—like foreign debt pre- 
payments—they represent a form of borrow- 
ing from the future. 

I do not say that these transactions are 
undesirable. But I do believe that much 
more needs to be known about them before 
a judgment can be made and before it is 
clear what real improvement, if any, has been 
made in solving our balance-of-payments 
problem. 

In view of the national interest in main- 
taining confidence in the dollar, I under- 
stand that this may be a sensitive area. At 
the same time, however, I believe that a 
clearer understanding of these transactions 
and their effects is important for the devel- 
opment of sound public policy. i 

As you know, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee is scheduling full committee hear- 
ings on the balance of payments next month 
or early in June. Your response to this 
letter and the testimony which will be given 
at these hearings should serve the highly 
useful function of shedding some needed 


Fred Lange of Dallas Spreads Good Work 
of Community Chest in Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
my friend, Mr. Fred Lange, internation- 
ally known leader in the community 
chest movement has received much 
highly deserved recognition for his work 
with the executives and volunteers of the 


Mr. Lange was assigned to this respon- 
sible role as a part of the State Depart- 
ment’s cultural exchange program. Be- 
cause of the continuing significance of 
Mr. Lange’s remarks and the importance 
of the community chest’s programs 
throughout the world, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, this copy of the address 
which he delivered on his visits to these 
countries which I have mentioned, in 
July and August of 1962. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS GIVEN BY FREDERICK M. LANGE, L. H. D., 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, DALLAS COMMU- 
NITY CHEST TRUST FUND BEFORE THE Exxcu- 
TIVES AND VOLUNTEERS OF THE COMMUNITY 
CHEST oF GREATER MANILA, PHILIPPINES, 
GEELONG, AUSTRALIA, AND AUCKLAND, NEW 
ZEALAND, JULY—AvuGusT 1962 
(Dr. Lange spoke at the invitation of lead- 

ers in these countries under the auspices of 

our State Department's cultural exchange 
program. He is considered one of America's 
foremost leaders and authorities in social 

‘welfare fundraising.) 
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I am very happy to have this opportunity 
to address you ladies and gentlemen on this 
important occasion. 

In my various travels across the United 
States, and my visits to a number of coun- 
tries throughout the world, I have always 
been impressed with one thing—the cement 
that binds all peoples together—and that is 
our common humanity. 

My feelings have always been that no mat- 
ter what our political, sociological, racial, or 
religious differences might be, there is one 
common denominator for all people—need, 
want, the care of children. These needs are 
basically the same in Dallas and in your 
community. The full range of these needs 
can be divided into four groups. 

First of these four categories relates to de- 
pendency, or the need for basic living essen- 
tlals— food. shelter, and clothing. 

The second category relates to health or 
the need for necessary medical care. 

The third category relates to social adjust- 
ment, or the need for counseling or guid- 
ance services for personal difficulties. 

The fourth category relates to recreation, 
or the need to provide leisure time, adult 
education, and recreational activities, so that 
people can refresh themselves and maintain 
mental health. 

The aim of every social welfare program 
is to meet all four of these basic needs. The 
important thing to my mind is that we 
should emphasize the value of our services 
in terms of human needs, for this alone gives 
significance to what we are trying to do. 

We look upon such programs as an in- 
vestment in people, an investment which 
will strengthen them, not only to lessen their 
later dependence on welfare services, but to 
increase their ability to live happier, more 
productive lives, from which they and the 
people around them will benefit. 

Under the system of government by which 
we live, everybody has the right to be some- 
body. Every person is an individual and 
wants to be known and treated as an in- 
dividual. These days we have made a great 
deal of efficient mechanics in philanthrophy, 
and rightly so, but let's never forget that 
in philanthropy as in every other walk of 
life, you cannot get away from the individ- 

There was a time when philanthropy was 
looked upon as persons of means giving char- 
ity to the poor, unfortunate and downtrod- 
den. I believe the community chest has 
played an important role in raising the whole 
concept of philanthropy to a higher level. 

The community chest is not facts and 
figures and budgets and It is warm 
live human beings, and when you and I think 
in those terms, we are as close to it as we 
can possibly get. There is not a human be- 
ing in this room today that is a self-made 

Everybody here is what he is today 
because of the help he received from other 
people. And there has never been a time 
in your life or mine when we did not need 
some kind of help. It may be advice, 
it may be something that does not cost 
any money, an encouraging word, perha 
but we all need something. á 

And here, I think, is a very important 
point: Both you and I need our Community 
Chest. 


True philanthropy gives a sense of pur- 
poseful living to every citizen who partici- 
pates by giving. 

And there are two ways we can give— 
through time and effort in working for the 
chest, and through dollars and cents. Let’s 
consider the money angle first. 

A wise man in Dallas once put it this way: 
“There is only one thing any two people 
will agree on, and that is what the third 
should give to philanthropy.” 


The same wise man also said: “I never 
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met the man who would agree he was 
stingy.” 

How true that is. It seems to be the waf 
of human nature to draw com ns in 
order to get out of doing things. The worst 
of it Is, we use the wrong kind of compari- 
sons—we compare ourselves to the w. 
rather than the best, and we try to get bY 
with a minimum of giving. 

Well, I wish I knew some magic formula 
that would guarantee putting every 
campaign over the top. But all I know i 
that fund raising is the product of good or 
ganization, and coupled with this you need 
sound social planning, for both immediate 
and long-range objectives. 

It sounds like hard work, but as we all 
know, hard work works, You might be in- 
terested in a few statistics from my town. 
In Dallas in 1961, about 8,000 volunteers 19 
our United Fund Campaign raised 84.604, 000. 
This meant that about 225,000 persons con- 
tributed from Dallas’ total employed 
force of approximately 400,000. We went over 
the top, which in turn means that 
agencies with nearly 150 operating service 
centers, are able to perform their functions 
efficiently and fully during the current year. 
Our chest includes a wide variety of agencie# 
local, State and national, from the Amer” 
ican Red Cross and Children’s Medical Cen- 
ter, with the largest allocated budgets 
through a variety of child care, family, youth. 
and health services, to our Veterans Servicé 
Center, with the smallest single allocation 

Let's pause for a moment and look at the 
total federated giving picture in the Unt 
States. Twenty-two hundred United Funds 
and Community Chest campaigns raised in 
1960, for 1961 budgets, an alltime high of 
647 979.689. an increase of $20 milliot 
over the previous year. 

For the budget year of 1962, campaigns 
conducted in 1961 showed a preliminary 
estimated total of $497 million, nearly “ 
percent over 1960. 

In talking about philanthropy in Americ@ 
you cannot tell the whole or true story of 
the American way of life, in terms of thé 
profit motive alone. There is the nonprofit 
motive too, the effort made by our citizens 
to bulld schools, churches, tions 
and institutions of all kinds for the good of 
the individual citizen and the community 
at large. We feel that what makes America 
great is not what America makes, but what 
America does. 

Our Community Chest had been organized 
in the 1920's and in those 18 years before 
its reorganization never reached its goal. 
There were few givers, fewer workers, 
little giving. 

Our people had not realized that the type 
of program which our agencies carried out 
made Dallas a better place in which to live 
therefore, it was the responsibility of the 
entire community to support their work. 

But Dallas is not a town to be content wit? 
failure and after 18 years of seeing the com- 
munity chest decline to the point where 1t 
was near abandonment our top executives 
got together to reorganize and in 1940 re- 
vitalized the whole program and started an 
educational program which has been amañ- 
ingly successful. 

Dallas had its first successful community 
chest campaign in 1941; there has not been 
a failure since, though the goal has gone 
from $550,000 to 84,600,000. 

A lot of hard work has gone into the sue- 
cess in Dallas, but we know, too, that edu- 
cation, has been an important factor. 

Start your educational program with 3 
small group and let it spread throughout the 
community, but start big, start with the toP 
leaders of your community, men who are 
listened to when they speak. 

I have interjected these experiences in Dal- 
las not to boast of our successes, but to helP 
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Blve you heart in improving the success of 
Your own united effort. 

In your educational program, let these 
leaders help carry the message to the com- 
Munity that the community chest is a col- 

ve campaign; that you cannot give to the 
Chest what you would normally give to just 
dne agency; that the giver, the agencies and 
the entire community benefit; that personal 
Contact is the only sure answer to recruiting 
Volunteers as well as obtaining gifts; and 
that every business institution and every 
Citizen should have an opportunity to give, 
employee as well as employer. 

Remember, enthusiasm is contagious. If 
You bring yourself to give in full measure, 

Will find within yourself the will and the 
Bower to help others given in the same full 
e. With participation comes interest, 
and the attendant satisfaction of just plain 
Setting something done. The sense of shar- 
and belonging, which Is the great co- 
hestve which holds free people together, is 
the force that makes or breaks the 
Volunteer. 

And as free people, we believe in the justice 
of giving, m the responsibility of those who 
have more, to share with others. 

We hear a lot these days about the need 
tO make the world better. Nobody would 
Contest that. But I feel our great concern 
is not whether we make the world better, but 
Will me make our own individual community 
better? 

If enough individual communities did 
that, that would take care of the world. 


Forestry Day in Live Oak Huge Success 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the industrial leaders of this great Na- 
tion journeyed to Live Oak, Fla, on 
Thursday, April 11, to participate in the 
Forestry Day program held there by the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad. It is my 
Opinion that this was one of the finest 

ever staged in our State, as 
these industrial and business leaders 
Joined with governmental officials for 
à Comprehensive program to explain the 
forest industry. 

Forestry is a basic industry of this 
Nation. It provides directly for the em- 
D ent of a large segment of the 

erican people and indirectly affects- 
8 American, either in production or 


This event was considered so impor- 
tant that the entire Florida Legislature 
Voted to recess to attend. I include here 
a copy of house concurrent resolution 
1172 passed by the house and senate of 
Florida which expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the legislature for having had 

© opportunity to participate in this 

e program. 

The resolution, introduced by State 
Senator Houston W. Roberts and State 
Representative Leon McDonald, went 
as follows: 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE 
APPRECIATION OF THE LEGISLATURE TO THE 
SEABOARD Am LINE RAILROAD Co. AND OTHER 
COMPANIES, ORGANIZATIONS, AND OFFICIALS 
FOR THE EDUCATIONAL AND ENTERTAINING 
Woops DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM PRESENTED 
THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 1963, ON THE J. W. 
BLUME WOODLANDS IN SUWANNEE COUNTY 


Whereas the members of the legislature, 
cabinet officials, heads of State departments, 
business and industrial leaders, and others 
traveled by a special Seabord Air Line Rail- 
road train from Tallahassee to Live Oak and 
returned on Thursday, April 11, 1963, and 
were treated to a fine educational and out- 
standing woods program featuring forest 
management and wood utilization; and 

Whereas the members of the legislature 
had opportunity to meet top business and 
industrial leaders from all over the Nation 
who arrived on a second special Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad Co. train from Jackson- 
ville to Live Oak and returned; and 

Whereas the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Co. in cooperation with the Vocational 
Agriculture Department, the State and 
Federal Forest Services, and business and 
industrial organizations, presented this pro- 
gram for the purpose of informing those in 
attendance on all phases of this great forest 
industry and its importance to the State’s 
economy from the planting of seedlings to 
the manufacture of finished products; and 

Whereas all who attended the program 
Were extremely impressed by the program 
and the officials, who so generously and ably 
provided the program, transportation, food, 
and refreshments; and 

Whereas this program featuring the run- 
ning of two special trains to a grassroots 


of the State of Florida, the senate concur- 
ring, That the members of the legislature 
hereby express their appreciation for the 
woods demonstration program held on the 
J. W. Blume Woodlands in Suwannee County, 
on Thursday, April 11, 1963, for 
tion and from the program and the food 
and refreshments, to the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Co., its president, John W. Smith, 
its General Forestry Agent Bob Hoskins, who 
handled personally all contacts with the 
business and industrial leaders out of State 
as well as those from within Florida, and 
who planned and directed this huge under- 
taking, to Wm. R. Adams, president of St. 
Regis Paper Co. of New York City, the prin- 
cipal speaker, and to the paper companies of 
Florida who contributed the tickets, to 
others who cooperated in this successful en- 
deavor, and to the following: State depart- 
ment of vocational agriculture, Florida For- 
est Service, U.S. Forest Service, United States 
Steel Corp., Container Corp. of America, Ray- 
onier, Inc., Owens-Illinois, Nello Chemicals 
Co., Moore Dry Kiln Co., St. Regis Paper Co., 
St. Joe Paper Co., Southern Wood 
Co., Atlantic Cresoting Co., International 
Paper Co., Koppers Co., Florida Forestry 
Equipment Co., Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Co.; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to each of the above. 


Mr. Speaker, the above resolution is a 
testimony of the importance which the 
State legislature placed on this outstand- 
ing program. 

Forestry is a billion dollar business in 
Florida and there were approximately 
1,200 persons on hand for the program 
where they saw how best to conserve and 
utilize the pine tree. 
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Two trains converged on Live Oak 
with the legislators and industrial lead- 
ers to travel about 7 miles west of that 
city forthe demonstration. 

Assisting the Seaboard in preparation 
for the demonstration were 16 other 
agencies that included a number of lead- 
ing industries in the Nation and the U.S. 
and Florida Forest Services. The dem- 
onstrations ranged from the breeding 
and planting of pine trees to their har- 
vest and eventual use in lumber, boxes 
and paper. 

A rousing welcome was extended to 
the visitors as they arrived in Live Oak. 
Several thousand persons, including 
schoolchildren, lined the streets to wave 
at the buses that transported the guests 
to the demonstration area. Two high 
school bands, from Live Oak and Bran- 
ford, were also at the station to greet 
the arrivals. 

Robert N. Hoskins, general forestry 
agent for the railroad, served as master 
of ceremonies for the program. Mr. 
Hoskins made all the arrangements for 
rth 2 at habs E eg 
ob. 

Seaboard President John W. Smith of 
Richmond, Va., introduced Hon. C. Far- 
ris Bryant, Governor of Florida, who 
spoke to the assemblage as did Harry E. 
Wood, State supervisor of agricultural 
education for the State Department of 
Education; C. H. Coulter, State forester; 
and Edward P. Cliff, chief forester of the 
US. Forest Service; before the program 
got underway. — 

The demonstration stations and spon- 
sors were: 

Cone collection and nursery produc- 
tion, St. Regis Paper Co., Jacksonville; 
forest genetics, U.S. Forest Service, Olus- 
tee; mechanical tree planting and hand 
planting, Forestry Equipment Co., Jack- 
sonville; fire control, Florida Forest 
Service, Tallahassee; forest insect detec- 
tion and control, Owens-Illinois, Jack- 
sonville; 

Service Forestry, Rayonier, Inc., Fer- 
nandina Beach; hardwood control, St. 
Joe Paper Co., Tallahassee; markets and 
marketing of creosoted wood products, 
United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
production and treatment of farm prod- 
ucts, Koppers Co. Inc., Gainesville; pulp- 
wood production and paper manufactur- 
ing, Container Corp., Fernandina Beach; 
sawmilling, Southern Wood Preserving 
Co., Atlanta; seasoning of lumber, Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville; 

Pole production and classification, At- 
lantic Creosoting Co., Savannah; cross 
tie production, Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road; outdoor recreation, International 
Paper Co., Mobile; naval stores, Nelio 
Chemicals Inc., Jacksonville; water 
bombing, Florida Forest Service; and 
helicopter seeding, U.S. Forest Service. 

Among the guests for the program was 
Floridas able and distinguished U.S, 
Senator, SPESSARD L. HoLLAND. I had the 
pleasure of presenting the Senator, who 
I admire greatly and count as a close 
personal friend, with a Suwannee Coun- 
ty ham. I also presented hams to Sea- 
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board President Smith, St. Regis Presi- 
dent William Adams, Governor Bryant 
and R. E. McNeill Jr., New York, presi- 
dent of the Hanover Manufacturing 
Trust Co. Mr. McNeill is a native of Live 
Oak and a special guest of honor among 
his home folks, being also presented with 
a certificate denoting him as the No. 1 
Citizen of the County and being pre- 
sented keys to the city. 

A sidelight I would certainly want to 
mention is that those who rode the train 
from Tallahassee to Live Oak, were met 
at the station by State Senator Charley 
E. Johns of Starke, former Governor of 
Florida, who at one time was a railroad 
conductor. Senator Johns served as con- 
ductor of the train and greeted the 
boarders resplendent in his old conduc- 
tor’s cap. He was a railroad conductor 
for 20 years on the Seaboard. 

Following the demonstrations, guests 
were served box lunches. 

State Future Farmers of America 
President David Brengle presented Hon- 
orary State farmer degrees to Russell F. 
Erickson, president of Rayonier, Inc., 
New York; William R. Adams, president 
of St. Regis Paper Co., New York; Ed- 
ward P, Cliff, Chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service, Washington, D.C.; John W. 
Smith, president of the Seaboard; and 
Governor Bryant. 

This was a wonderful program, with 
industrial leaders from every section of 
the United States present. They came 
from the West, the East, the South, and 
the North for this program, which I 
think accentuates the importance of for- 
estry to this great land of ours. 

St. Regis President Adams made an 
outstanding address to the gathering in 
which he made several observations 
which I would like to quote: 

The annual value of the paper industry’s 
product is $14%4 billion, one-fortieth of 
the gross national product * * last year's 
production totaled about 38 million tons, 
almost four times the weight of all the auto- 
mobiles produced, This 38 million tons, 
does not Include 5 million tons of 


element in the business, Government, com- 
munication, education, religion, politics, nu- 
trition, health and culture of our country, 
perhaps, the commodity which, next to food, 
we could least do without. 

Its use has more than doubled since the 
end of the war, and even in the last 5 years 
while many have felt that the general econ- 
omy has been standing still and, in fact, 
many major industries like steel, automo- 
biles, and petroleum have yet to exceed their 
1955-57 figures, the consumption of paper 
has grown 20 percent. All this leads 
to the projection that the paper industry 
will double its output in about the next 20 


years. And practically all of it is based on 


wood, over 50 percent of which currently 
comes from the South. * * * Each cord of 
wood, which has a value of about 86 as 
it stands on the stump, has a value of 
about $100 in the form that it finally leaves 
Florida for the markets up North. 

On the matter of capital gains, not only 
is it more than likely that their cancella- 
tion, as proposed by Secretary Dillon, would 
cause a drastic curtailment in this vital pri- 
vate investment in forest improvement, but 
such a cancellation would be a serious breach 
of faith with those who have spent millions 
of dollars in timber growing during the last 
20 years, in anticipation of capital gains 
which have not yet been realized. 
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It was a tremendous program, this 
Forestry Day, one of the best programs 
I have had the pleasure of participat- 
ing in. 

Our State legislators, members of the 
State cabinet, the Governor, and the nu- 
merous business and industrial leaders 
were unanimous in their praise of the 
program. 

I do not wish to neglect the fine people 
of Suwannee County who enthusiasti- 
cally supported the program. Mayor J. 
Marvin Phillips, of Live Oak, and the 
city council especially cooperated in 
making all necessary arrangements with 
the very fine cooperation of business and 
governmental leaders in that community. 

The people of the county turned out 
in large numbers to enjoy the program 
immensely. I believe that forestry his- 
tory was made in Live Oak on April 11 
with this outstanding gathering. 

It caught the attention of the press of 
our great State, naturally, and I would 
like to recite the following editorials 
which appeared: 

This one came from the Florida 
Times-Union, Jacksonville: 

WISE FORESTRY PRACTICES VITAL TO FLORIDA 

The Florida Legislature will be recessed by 
unanimous vote in Tallahassee today so its 
members will be able to attend a major woods 
demonstration at Live Oak featuring forest 
management techniques and wood utiliza- 
tion. The program, certainly one of the 
most comprehensive ever conducted in the 
Southeast on this vital subject, will be spon- 
sored by the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. 
The lawmakers’ decision to recess their delib- 
erations and attend the demonstration was 
an official expression of the importance placed 
on this industry within Florida. In so do- 
ing, the legislature is accurately representing 
the people of Florida who owe much of their 
economic progress in the last few decades, 
either directly or indirectly, to the wise 
growth and management of forestry indus- 
tries. 

Business and political leaders from all over 
the Nation will converge on the J. W. Blume 
woodlands near Live Oak for this event. 

Among them will be William R. Adams, 
president of St. Regis Paper Co., who will 
deliver the principal address, and John W. 
Smith, president of the Seaboard. 

The sponsoring railroad will run two spe- 
cial trains to the field forestry program, one 
each from Jacksonville and » 
Many Jacksonville civic leaders will be 
aboard the local special. Itis fitting that on 
the trip to Live Oak the travelers will cross 
Florida’s beautiful pine tree country where 
modern conservation measures have trans- 
formed the landscape. 

Florida's forests have passed through many 
stages in comparatively recent times. Com- 
mercial emphasis not long ago was on naval 
stores. This was followed by the nightmare 
of the “cut out and get out” philosophy by 
small sawmills that left the land ravished. 
With the growth of the pulp industry, in- 
dustrial ownership was first to see the pos- 
sibilities of conservation and reforestation 
program. Wise timber management became 
commercially feasible in 1944 when the U.S. 
Government recognized capital gains treat- 
ment for tree farming. 

A proposal this year by the De- 
partment to abolish this status is the largest 
threat now before the industry. If passed 
by Congress, conservation will become un- 
profitable and Florida could return to the 
days of “cut out and get out.” 

The forest will not be the only victims. 
The entire South, which has risen to new 
life on the growth of forest related indus- 
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providing new income and new jobs. 
suffer. 


The Tallahassee Democrat, of Talla- 
hasse, had this to say: 
Tue PINE TREE'S Dar 


Florida legislators, and a great many busi- 
ness and civic leaders of north Florida, know 
a whole lot more about the forest industries 
of our State today because they took in a day 
of demonstrations in the woods near Live 
Oak yesterday. 

The Seaboard Air Lines Railroad and 16 
private companies and Government agencies 
cooperated in putting on an event that was 
unprecedented in scope for Florida. 

Special trains from Tallahassee and Jack- 
sonville unloaded more than 1,000 men at 
Liye Oak, where they were greeted by high 
school bands and paraded in buses to the 
J. W. Blume farm for a well-organized round 
of demonstrations. 

They were told that forest industries ex- 
ceed citrus and all others in producing dol- 
lars from the soil of Florida, and that pulp- 
wood provides the greatest total wages of all 
agricultural industries in the State. 

They saw how pine seeds are planted nowa- 
days by helicopter, and how pine seedlings 
are set out by machine. They saw a demon- 
stration of forest fire fighting by airplanes 
dropping liquid chemicals. 

They were shown how the naval stores in- 
dustry has developed from crude and de- 
structive methods used for more than 200 
years until 1906, and since then has gone 
through a series of scientific improvements 
that now get twice as much gum from a pine 
tree and still leave it sound for pulp 
or timber. 

They were told about lumber treatment for 
insect control and fireproofing, about drying 
lumber by modern methods, about paper 
cardboard box manufacturing processes. 
about modern sawmilling methods, about 
production of crossties by new portable saw 
instead of the old broadax method, about 
use of private forest lands for recreation. 
and about promising new discoveries which 
may put pine tree production on an 
basis by selective breeding and superior trees 
and budding and grafting techniques which 
heretofore have been used mostly for fruit 
and commercial trees. 

It was a good day, and an impressive dem- 
onstration of what the pine forests are 
doing and can do for the economy of north 
Florida. 


And in conclusion, I quote here the 
editorial which appeared in the Jack- 
sonville Journal: 


NEEDED PROTECTION 


It takes a long time to grow a tree and 
people who make a living growing and selling 
matured timber crops are subject to long, 
term hazards and risks, not the least 
which are fluctuations on the market 
within the papermaking and pulpwood 
industries. 

No industry or natural resource develop 
ment can thrive on uneconomic profit levels 
to offset the cost of longtime use of capi 
that is required in growing pulpwood, saw- 
logs, and other forest crops. «~ 

these factors, the Federal GOY- 
ernment in 1944 passed capital gains ta* 
legislation to encourage forestry as a long” 
term investment to provide an incentive for 
increased production and to encourage better 
forest management and conservation tech- 
niques. The capital gains measure con- 
tributed to significant advances in the tim- 
ber industry. 

While industrial output has risen sharply. 
so has the demand for pulpwood and that 
demand continues to grow. Through its in- 
vestments in research, scientific tree plant- 
ing, and insect and disease control programs. 
the industry not only has kept up with the 


tries 
will 
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demand but has managed to grow more trees 
than the demand requires. This would not 
be possible without the protection of the 
Capital gains provision for timber growers. 

Now, however, the Federal Government is 

Proposing certain changes in the capital gains 

treatment of timber, changes the indus- 
try’s leaders fear may have grave conse- 
quences. 

These changes, in effect, would result in 
almost doubling the tax of those larger 
Woodiand enterprises which the Government 
admits have done the most to put their forest 
lands in productive condition, confident of 

vernment protection of their long-term 

vestments. 

The industry's leaders fear, and for good 
reason, we think, that these contemplated 
Changes would be unfair, amounting to dis- 
crimination against all the forest owners who 

ve had the courage and foresight to invest 
in the future forest welfare of the Nation— 
acting in good faith that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would permit capital gains treat- 
Ment of income when the trees matured and 
Were harvested. Moreover, the changes 
Could have the effect of discouraging invest- 
Ment in this field and undermining the gains 
that have been made in forest management 
and improved conservation practices. 

State forestry and business leaders 
Gathered at Live Oak yesterday were heart- 
ened by the prediction of Senator SPESSARD 

ND that the proposed changes in the 
Capital gains tax as applied to timber will 
not come to pass. 

Rather than make any changes in the 
Capital gains application to timber income, 

Government should endorse that system 
-And give assurance that it will continue 
in future years. Only such a 

gesture can provide timber investors with 
a stabilized and predictable tax policy. And 
is absolutely necessary when dealing 
With long-range investment such as for- 


‘stry—an industry vital to the southern 
economy. 


Centennial Celebration of Boston College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
Of the outstanding institutions of higher 
learning in our country is Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. From its rooms of 
education and learning during the dec- 
ades of its existence have gone graduates 
engaging in all walks of human activity, 
Who, in peace and war, have played an 
important part in our Nation’s history. 

On April 1, 1863, Gov. John A. Andrew 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

the University Charter which 
brought Boston College into being, 

This year, 1963, is the centennial cele- 
bration of Boston College, a historic 
event in the life of Boston College, and 
of institutions of higher learning 

ughout the country. 

The university charter was delivered 
in 1863 to the Very Reverend Father 
John McElroy, S. J., founder of the 
University. 

The first president, the Very Reverend 
Father John Bapst, S. J., presided over a 
faculty of 6 and an initial enrollment of 
22 students in a red brick building in the 
South End of Boston. 
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For the first 50 years, Boston College 
grew steadily as a small liberal arts 
college. 

In 1913, Boston College moved to 
Chestnut Hill, then a rural area. 

Still keeping at the core of the uni- 
versity a strong liberal arts college, it 
gradually filled out the dimensions of its 
university charter. 

In 1925, the graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences was founded; in 1929, the 
Law School and Evening College; in 1936, 
the School of Social Work; in 1938, the 
College of Business Administration, and 
since World War II, the School of Nurs- 
ing, the School of Education, and the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration were inaugurated. 

From the original faculty of 6 and the 
initial enrollment of 22 students, Boston 
College, on its centennial anniversary, 
under the leadership of its president and 
recognized outstanding educator and ad- 
ministrator, Very Rev. Fr. Michael P. 
Walsh, S.J.—at the beginning of its sec- 
ond century—comprises 12 colleges with 
a faculty of 700 and a total enrollment of 
10,500 students. 

Boston College under the leadership 
and guidance of its centennial president, 
Very Rev. Fr. Michael P. Walsh, S.J., en- 
visions at the beginning of its second 
century, and in the near future, the con- 
struction of a science building, research 
library, a behavioral sciences building, a 
university threater and dormitories. It 
is only within the past few weeks that 
ground was broken for Carney Faculty 
Center. 

On April 20, 1963, Boston College held 
its centennial convocation; a distin- 
guished gathering from all walks of life 
was present. y 

On this occasion the degree of doctor 
of law was conferred upon Very Rev. 
Fr. Edward B. Bunn, S.J., president of 
Georgetown University. The degree of 
doctor of letters upon Lady Barbara 
Ward Jackson, and the degree of doctor 
of humane letters upon Dr. Nathan Pu- 
sey, president of Harvard University. 

This historic occasion was graced by 
the presence of our beloved and distin- 
guished President of the United States, 
Hon. John F. Kennedy, and by the great 
churchman, His Eminence, Richard Car- 
dinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston. 

In my remarks, I include the address 
delivered by President Kennedy. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by Father Walsh, which I include in my 
remarks. 

Greetings from the church were deliv- 
ered by His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, which I include in my remarks. 

From the colleges and universities 
greetings which I herewith include, were 
delivered by Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, and from 
the Commonwealth, included in my re- 
marks, greetings were delivered by the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, his excellency, Hon. Endicott 


Peabody. 

As its second century starts, Boston 
College looks forward to the future with 
faith and confidence, its students and 
graduates serving God, country, and 
mankind. 

As was well stated by Father Walsh, 
S. J., the centennial president: 
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We begin the second century as the first 
century was begun with a faith that has not 
failed us, with a hope that has been fulfilled 
and forever in this university's bright future, 
with thanksgiving to God. 


The addresses follow: 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S ADDRESS 


Father Walsh, your eminence, Governor 
Peabody, members of the faculty, ladies and 
gentlemen; it is a great pleasure to come 
back to a city where my accent is consider- 
ed normal, and where they pronounce the 
words the way they are spelled. 

I take especial satisfaction in this day as 
the recipient of an honorary degree in 1956 
from Boston College, and, therefore, an in- 
stant alumnus, I am particularly pleased to 
be with all of you on this most felicitious 
occasion. 

This university, or college, as Father Walsh 
has described, was founded in the darkest 
days of the Civil War, when this Nation was 
engaged in a climatic struggle to determine 
whether it would be half slave and half free 
or all free. And now, 100 years later, after 
the most intense century perhaps in human 


history, we are faced with the great ques- 


tion of whether this world will be half slave 
and half free, or whether it will be all one 
or the other. And on this occasion, as in 
1863, the services of Boston College are still 
greatly needed. 

It is good also to participate in this cere- 
mony which has honored three distinguish- 
ed citizens of the free world—President 
Pusey, Father Bun, and our friend from the 
world of freedom, Lady Jackson. 

Boston College is a hundred years old— 
old by the lifespan of man, but young by 
that of universities. In this week of ob- 
servance, you have rightly celebrated the 
achievements of the past, and equally right- 
ly you have turned in a series of discussions 
by outstanding scholars to the problems of 
the present and the future. Learned men 
have been talking here of the knowledge ex- 
plosion, and in all that they have said I am 
sure have implied the heavy present 
responsibility of institutions like this one. 
Yet today I want to say a word on the same 
theme, to impress upon you as urgently as 
I can the growing and insistent importance 
of universities in our national life. 

I speak of universities because that is what 
Boston College has long since become. But 
most of what I say applies to liberal arts col- 
leges as well. My theme is not limited to any 
one class of universities, public or private, re- 
ligious or secular. Our national tradition of 
variety in higher education shows no sign of 
weakening, and it remains the task of each 
of our institutions to shape its own role 
among its differing sisters. In this hope I 
am much encouraged by a reading in this 
last week of the remarkable encyclical, Pacem 
in Terris. . 

In its penetrating analysis of today’s great 
problems, of social welfare and human rights, 
of disarmament and international order and 
peace, of that document surely shows that on 
the basis of one great faith and its traditions 
there can be developed counsel on public af- 
fairs that is of value to all men and women 
of good will. As a Catholic, Iam proud of it; 
and as an American, I have learned from it. 
It only adds to the impact of this message 
that it closely matches notable expressions of 
conviction and aspiration from churchmen of 
other faiths, and in recent documents of the 
World Council of Churches, and from out- 
standing world citizens with no ecclesiastical 
standing. We are learning to talk the lan- 
guage of progress and peace across the bar- 
riers of sect and creed. It seems reasonable 
to hope that a similiar process may be taking 
place across the quite different barriers of 
higher learning. i 

From the office that I hold, in any case, 
there can be no doubt today of the growing 
meaning of universities in America.. That, 
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of course, is one basic reason for the in- 
creasing urgency with which those who care 
most for the progress of our society are 
pressing for more adequate programs in 
higher education and in education generally. 
It is for this reason that I urge upon every- 
one here and in this country the pressing 
need for national attention and a national 
decision in the national interest upon the 
national question of education. In at least 
four ways, the new realities of our day have 
combined to intensify the focal role of the 
unlversity in our Nation's life. 

First, and perhaps most obvious, the whole 
world has come to our doorstep and the 
universities, must be its student. In the 
strange geometry of modern politics, the 
distant Congo can be close to us as Canada, 
and Canada, itself, is worth more attention 
that we have sometimes given. Cultures 
not our own press for understanding, Crises 
we did not create require our participation. 
Accelerating change is the one universal hu- 
man prospect. 

Second, there is indeed an explosion of 
knowledge and its outward limits are not yet 
in sight. In some fields, progress seems very 
fast; on other, distressingly slow. It is no 
tribute to modern science to Jump lightly 
to the conclusion that all Its secrets of parti- 
cle physics, or molecular life, or heredity, 
of outer space, are now within easy reach. 
The truth is more massive and less magical. 
It is that wherever we turn, in defense, on 
space, in medicine, in industry, in agricul- 
ture, and most of all in basic science, itself, 
the requirement is for better work, deeper 
understanding, higher education. While I 
have framed this comment in the terms of 
the natural sciences, I insist, as do all those 
who live in this fleld, that at every level of 
learning there must be an equal concern for 
history, for letters and the arts, and for man 
as a social being in the widest meaning of 
Aristotle's phrase. This also is the work of 
the university. 

And third, as the world presses in the 
knowledge presses out, the role of the in- 
terpreter grows. Men can no longer know 
everything themselves; the 20th century has 
no-universal man. All men today must learn 
to know through one another to judge across 
their own ignorance—to comprehend at sec- 
ond hand. These arts are not easily learned. 
Those who would practice them must develop 
intensity of perception, variety of mental 
activity, and the habit of open concern for 
truth in all its forms. Where can we expect 
to find a training ground for this modern 
maturity, if not in our universities? 

Fourth and finally, these new require- 
ments strengthen still further what has al- 
ways been a fundamental element in the life 
of American colleges and universities—that 
they should be dedicated to “the Nation's 
service.” The phrase is Woodrow Wilson's, 
and no one has discussed ita better. 
‘What he said in 1896 is more relevant today 
than ever before, and I close with a quota- 
tion from him. 

I offer it to you with renewed congratula- 
tions, and in the confident hope that as her 
second century opens, Boston College will 
continue to respond, as she did in her be- 
ginnings, to the new needs of the age: 

“It is not learning,” said President Wilson, 
“but the spirit of service that will give a 
college place in the public annals of the 
Nation. It is indispensable,” he said, “if it 
is to do its right service, that the air of 
affairs should be admitted to all its class- 
rooms * * the air of the world’s trans- 
actions, the consciousness of the solidarity 
of the race, the sense of the duty of man to- 
ward man the promise and the hope 
that shone in the face of all knowledge. 
+ + * The days of glad expansion are gone, our 
grows tense and difficult; our resource for 

fu 
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church in this area. 
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Boston College for 100 years has been of 
the Nation and so it will be for the next 
hundred. 

Thank you. 


REMARKS OF VERY Rev. (Fr.) MICHAEL P. 
WALSH, S.J., PRESIDENT or Boston COL- 
LEGE 


One hundred years ago, Americans were 
girding themselves for what would be, until 
our time, the most massive single battle in 
military history, Gettysburg, when, with a 
magnificient act of faith in our Nation’s 
future, and anxious to contribute what it 
could to the shaping of that future, Boston 
College began: Now after a hundred years, 
we pause to look back in a spirit of humble 
gratitude to God for the achievements of a 
century. Joining us in this spirit of joy are 
leaders of religion, education, and govern- 
ment. 

To our faculty, students, alumni, and 
friends who have come in such impressive 
numbers to celebrate with us, it is enough 
to say that our happiness today is theirs. 

Since Boston College has never failed to 
link its destiny with that of our beloved 
country, it is inspiring to observe that our 
Government, represented by its leaders in 
city, State, and Nation, has shown such 
gracious readiness to be with us today. 

Represented here today are colleges and 
universities of this continent and Europe. 
To them, our confreres, we extend a most 
grateful welcome. They have come here with 
the most congenial and fraternal under- 
standing of what their presence means to 
us, sensing as few other could, our pride in 
a century of achievement in higher educa- 
tion. 

To Cardinal Cushing, at once of our most 
benevolent father and devoted son, our wel- 
come is what it has always been, one of 
gratitude and deepest affection. 

Mr. President, I speak for all the men and 
women of Boston College, for all our faculty 
and friends. We bless you and offer our 
profound gratitude for your bringing the 
splendor of the presidency to ennoble our 
centennial convocation. The words of our 
charter are bright again upon the ancient 
parchment because you came to be with us 
on our day of jubilee. You came because 
you understood the meaning of this day not 
only in the life of this university but in the 
history of the city whose name it bears. 
You came, in a word, for Boston. 

A university must span many centuries 
before it can be sald to be old; and so, 
after only one century, it would be more fit- 


past, our energies and our interest are di- 
rected to our future. We are impatient to 


REMARKS OF RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING AT 
BOSTON COLLEGE CONVOCATION 


Mr. President, Very Rev. Father Walsh, rec- 
tor of Boston College, members of the fac- 
ulty, members of the student body, and 
guests, it is my pleasant duty to express on 
this occasion the congratulations and grati- 
tude of the church in honor of the centennial 
of Boston College. 

The college has grown with the archdiocese 
of Boston and it has contributed enormously 
and indispensably to the growth of the 
It was Boston College 
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that encouraged throughout the years the 
vocations to the priesthood and the religious 
life that were necessary for the expansion of 
the church as the numbers of its faithful be- 
gan to increase. For over 50 years the stu- 
dents in our diocesan seminary, founded in 
1884, came almost entirely from this institu- 
tion and from its sister College of the Holy 
Cross in Worcester. Today it is Boston Col- 
lege that provides educational formation and 
training for hundreds of teachers and ad- 
ministrators in our diocesan schools, so im- 
portant for the healthy and normal func- 
tioning of the church. 

There is another reason for our gratitude 
to Boston College and the Jesults under 
whose direction it has grown to its present 
state of academic efficiency. The church has 
a part to play within the larger community 
in which its freedom of functioning is consti- 
tutionally guaranteed. It is erroneous to 
conclude from the concern of Catholics for 
the expansion of their ecclesiastical structure 
that their interests are exclusively sectarian, 
or that they evaluate their achievements in. 
the field of education entirely from the su- 
pernatural point of view of revealed religion. 
Ultimately the church directs the minds of 
men toward the eternal happiness of the 
world to come. More immediately, however, 
the church is concerned with developing the 
highest ideals of personal Integrity and pub- 
lic service. To be genuinely religious means 
to be conscientious and upright as a citi- 
ven, no less than to be loyal and unswerving 
in the fulfillment of religious duties. 

As we find proof in our own day of the 
relevance of religious beliefs for the 
strengthening of our Nation against moral 
decay, we have reason to be thankful that 
institutions like Boston College are prepar- 
ing young people for positions of responsibil- 
ity, and bringing the highest standards of 
academic excellence into harmonious inte- 
gration with the ideals of Christian tradition. 

For what Boston College has done, is do- 
ing and will continue to do for God and 
for country, for the church and for the state, 
for the educational world and for the com- 
mon good, we are thankful today. We pray 
that He who is infinitely wise and provident, 
infinitely good and merciful, may enable this 
institution to fulfill in years to come its di- 
vinely ordained purpose of keeping sound 
minds in sound bodies, of drawing from hu- 
man powers thelr greatest measure of schol- 
arly effort and of elevating the human per- 
sonality to its rightful dignity of sonship 
with God through Christ our Lord. 


GREETINGS FROM THE COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES OF Dr. NATHAN M. PUSEY, PRESIDENT 
Or HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The 1860's were a period of intense ferment 
in higher education in this country. This 
ferment was occasioned by two kinds of dis- 
content. One, that the attention of our col- 
leges was directed so exclusively toward lit- 
erary studies, and these not even modern 
literary studies, that the colleges were mak- 


Ang virtually no contribution toward meeting 


the practical problems of a rapidly develop- 
ing society. Scorning the agricultural and 
mechanical arts they were, it was held by 
these of their critics using a kind of smear 
word, “irrelevant.” Times have changed. 
The other main criticism came from those 
who had caught a glimpse abroad, chiefly in 
Germany, of what a university as contrasted 
with a college could be. There has been & 
good deal of confusion on this subject ever 
since. There are many colleges in this coun- 
try which grandiloquently call themselves 
universities. There are few universities 


almost too relevant. Witness the way Presi- 


dent Kennedy has taken and needs a on 
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siderable piece of higher education to help 
him in Washington. Witness the way his 
Science Advisory Board tells him that cer- 
agencies of Government basically de- 
Pendent upon the research activities of 
ly trained engineers, mathematicians, 
and physical scientists will not be able to do 
their work a decade hence if the rate of pro- 
ducing these kinds of scientists is not quick- 
ly stepped up to 7,000 Ph. D.'s a year. Many 
Other interests and concerns seem to me and 
to others to have equally good claims for this 
of scarce talent. It was only yesterday 
that the number of Ph. D.’s given annually 
by all universities in all subjects passed the 
level of 7,000. It ls now about 10,000 per 
Year. The Space Agency itself would like to 
ve about 10,000. Clearly we have a great 
to do. 

May I interrupt my remarks just to say 
about space that today is the day to test 
the aerodynamic properties of the mortar 

I hope if mine takes off into space 

I don’t go with it. 
We have much to do and we are not in the 
shape to do it. We have all been 
Struggling to make good the deficiencies 
Which accumulated in our plants during the 
lean years of depression and war and to 
Taise the funds to attract, to hold, and ade- 
Quately recompense our faculties. Even more 
dificult have been the pressures for new pro- 
rams, plants, and equipment originating in 
the marvelous burgeoning of knowledge. 
In the midst of this we are confronted with 
& shortage and therefore a fierce competition 
Tor first-rate teachers. And truly frighten- 
ing is the prospect now breaking over us of 
Soon having such numbers to cope with that 
We shall have in a decade virtually to double 
the whole enterprise of higher education in 
this country which it has taken more than 
300 years of patient, devoted effort to bring 
to its present estate. Mr. President, may I 
Say parenthetically it is our hope that you 
Will be able to help us to get the legislators 
in the Capitol to see the implication of this 

remark. 

Meanwhile it is a joy to see Boston College 
forging ahead through its own and its 
friends’ efforts. Deep in the center of the 
Present responsibility of higher education is 

need to find ways to adapt to present 
Circumstances the old basic learning with 
its concern for the development of persons 
and its own unremitting attention to ques- 
tions of value. The institutions of higher 
entrusted to the Jesuits have an 
honorable record in this regard. It is to be 
among all the other things we have 
to do that these and other institutions can 
Work together to accomplish this task. May 
T as the president ot an institution more than 
years old, say this discouraging word to 
Father Walsh and his associates, that the 
Common task we share does not get easier 
With the passing centuries. But may I also 
for the colleges and universities of the United 
States felicitate Boston College on the 
achievements of its first century and of the 
Breat development and growth you have ex- 
Perienced in that time. 

We welcome the advent of strong Catholic 
Colleges and universities of which surely this 
ls one of the chief, into the advance ranks 
of our institutions of higher learning. To- 
Sether these institutions have already done 
Much to build value into our common life 
and on them our hopes for a worthy future 

large measure must surely now depend. 
colleges and universities, and among 
them I should like to say personally Har- 
vard, congratulate Boston College on the ac- 
Complishments of her first century. We 
Salute her on this happy day for her achieve- 
Ment, We would speak of our pride in our 
Association with her and we wish for her long 
life and a continuation of that strong for- 
Ward surge with which she now so clearly 
and so creatively is moving ahead. 
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GREETINGS FROM THE HONORABLE ENDICOTT 
PEABODY, GOVERNOR OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Your Eminence, Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, 
Father Walsh, Father Bunn, Lady Jackson, 
Dr. Pusey, Senator Saltonstall, Senator 
Kennedy, Mayor Collins, members of the 
Board of Regents of Boston College, dis- 
tinguished guests, and friends of Boston 
College, in 1847, Father John McElroy, S. J., 
arrived in Boston and planted the first seeds 
that have grown and flourished and pro- 
duced the magnificent bounty we know to- 
day as Boston College, one of the great 
institutions of learning in the free world. 

My presence here, today, as Governor of 
the Commonwealth, is symbolic of the con- 
tinuing harmonious relationship between 
town and gown that was begun on that day 
in April 1863, 100 years ago, when my 
predecessor, Gov. John Andrews, signed into 
law the act of the Massachusetts Legislature 
granting your charter. 

Fourteen years later, under the inspired 
leadership of the Reverend John Bapst, 
S. J., the first President of the college and 
corporation, the first commencement was 
held. Nine young men graduated, And 
again, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Was present to bestow her congratulations 
in the person of my predecessor, Gov. Alex- 
ander H. Rice. 

Now, on another day in April, in the year 
of our Lord, 1963, the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth again comes to Boston College to 
join in this well-deserved and joyous 
celebration. 

To the many devoted priests and lay- 
people who labored so humbly and faith- 
fully for so noble a purpose, every citizen of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts owes 
a debt of gratitude. 

For education is one of this Common- 
wealth's most assets. We are in- 
deed proud of the tradition of excellence 
in education which is so well represented 
here. All of us who are working for better 
educational opportunity in Massachusetts 
can draw inspiration from the story of the 
birth and growth of Boston College. From 
humble beginnings in the South End of Bos- 
ton, you have matured into the magnificent 
institution of learning which stands before 
us today. 

Sitting among you now, there must be 
some who were present at the laying of the 
cornerstone of B.C. at this site on June 15, 
1913. One among them was the mayor of 


of that man’s grandson, the President of the 
States of America, John F. Kennedy. 
Certainly our Commonwealth would be 
80) less than what it is today were 
it not for the men and women of Boston 
College. Her contribution has been vast 
and varied. Doctors, alumni of Boston Col- 
lege, have exercised their merciful calling 
throughout the Commonwealth. In our 
classrooms, sons and daughters of Boston 
College have been astonishingly active. 
The clergy who minister to the Catholic 
archdiocese of Boston have been predomi- 
nantly men of Boston College. B.C. has given 
to the church such eminent men of God 
as William Cardinal O'Connell and our be- 


loved friend and spiritual leader, Richard - 


Cardinal Cushing. 

In the courts of our Commonwealth, 
countless lawyers, men of Boston College, 
have pleaded and fought for Justice. Just 
recently I had the pleasure of appointing as 
a superior court judge one of your law 
school’s most distinguished professors. I 
am delighted that this appointment Has been 
greeted as one of the finest of this genera- 
tion. 

I cannot resist noting with partisan pride 
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that the first site of Boston Oollege Law 
School, 11 Beacon Street, today houses my 
political alma mater, the Massachusetts 
Democratic State Committee. 

The law school forums, the Boston College 
citizen seminars, the lectures on public af- 
fairs have in an extraordinary way blended 
the dedicated efforts of the good citizens of 
our community. 

Here at Boston College you have achieved 
an inspiring blend of faith and reason. You 
shave exalted the mind and soul of man. 
Your proud past is exceeded only by your 
bright future. 

I can think of no more fitting tribute than 
to quote from a letter sent in 1934 by William 
Lawrence, the Episcopal bishop of Boston, 
to your then president, Father Gallagher. 
Bishop Lawrence explained that the land on 
which Boston College now stands, was owned 
by his father. He wrote: “Boston College, 
with its beautiful group of buildings, has 
given a grace and benediction to my boy- 
hood haunts.” 

For me, for all of us, the presence of Bos- 
ton College is indeed a grace and benediction 
for which we are most grateful. From your 
modest beginnings, you truly have earned 
your name, you have reached “the heights.” 
As Boston College begins its second century 
of life, let it take with it our best wishes and 


Right To Work Law Pays Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of 
the Senate an excellent editorial which 
was originally printed in the Times and 
Democrat, of Orangeburg, S.C., and 
which has since been republished in the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S.C., on 
May 2, 1963. The editorial is entitled. 
“Right To Work Law Pays Off.” It 
points up the importance of the right 
of an individual to obtain employment 
without being forced to join a union 
against his wishes and also the rewards 
which maintenance of this right within 
a State brings, not only to the entire 
State, but particularly to workers in in- 
creased employment opportunities. I 
ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RicuT-To-Work Law Pars Orr 

South Carolina is one of 19 of the 50 States 
comprising the United States which has a 
right-to-work law. In essence, it means 
that no man can be forced to join a union. 
It means that no union can force a company 
to deduct union dues from the salaries and 
wages of all of its employees. 

It means that if a plant is unionized, a 
worker has the law behind him if he elects 
to report for duty even though union lead- 
ers, to further their own selfish interests, 
have called a strike or work stoppage. 

It enables a man to keep his pride in deter- 
mining how he shall lead his life, for whom 
he will work, and to determine his own wage 
level according to his own capabilities. 
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The right-to-work laws are presently se- 
cure through section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley law which reserves to the States their 
right to pass such laws. But it is now under 
attack by union leaders and their political 
pawns. George Meany, president of the all- 

ul AFL-CIO, has urged that section 
14(b) be repealed and repeal is now the No. 1 
objective of union Officials in the 8th ses- 
sion of Congress. 

If the section is repealed, South Carolina 
and the other 18 States will lose their right- 
to-work laws. 

Government statistics show that those 
States having right-to-work laws have shown 
more progress than the other 31 in many 
ways. ° 

In wage rate improvements in the 10 States 
haying the highest percentage increase, 
seven were States with right-to-work laws. 
The percentages were 37.5 and 33.3 (1953-61). 

The personal income of people in the 
right-to-work States is increasing more rap- 
idly than in the other 31 by 30.2 to 25.3 per- 
cent. (1953-61). 

Right-to-work States show a greater gain 
in capital expenditures for producing wealth 
than do the other 31 with 29.7 to 8.2 percent 
in capital expenditures and 57.6 to 34.3 per- 
cent in the wealth added in manufacturing. 
Both figures are for 1954-59, with neither 
Indiana nor Kansas included as their right- 
to-work laws were enacted in 1958 and 1959, 
respectively. 

The bank accounts of people in right-to- 
work States increased more rapidly in the 
period 1953-61 than those in non-right-to- 
work States by 473 percent against 40.6 
percent. 

The rate of increase in retail sales during 
the period from 1954 to 1958 outstripped the 
non-right-to-work States by 20.8 to 16.5 per- 
cent. 

‘The growth of retail payrolls in the right- 
to-work States during the period 1954-58 
bettered the others 24.1 to 17.3 percent. 

The gain in automobile registration in 
right-to-work States topped the gain in the 
other States by 34.8 to 29 percent in the 1953- 
60 period. 

The figures quoted above were obtained 
from “Empl and Earnings,” published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. 
` They show the importance of the right-to- 
work law in South Carolina and Orangeburg 
County. And the law may become intensely 
more important in this area within the near 
future. 

As an aid to this area’s economy and its 
way of life, it should be protected and main- 
tained. Those responsible for keeping sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law on the 
books, thus protecting every South Carolin- 
fan's and Orangeburg Countian’s right to 
work, are in Washington. They have in- 
fluence. 

South Carolinians, and the people of the 
Orangeburg area in particular, should make 
their feelings known to their U.S, Senators 
and Representatives. Today is not too soon. 


Mrs. Patrick Breslin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 
or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the opportunity to express my 
feelings in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
about the recent death of an outstanding 
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American and one of my great friends, 
Mrs. Patrick Breslin, affectionately 
known as Sandy. I knew “Sandy” Bres- 
lin for a number of years and I have 
never met anyone who was more sin- 
cere and genuine in her devotion to her 
country which was perhaps the predom- 
inating thought of her whole life. She 
made a special effort to aid in the re- 
habilitation of our soldiers when they 
returned from World War II and with 
her husband, Pat, extended to them 
the hospitality of their fishing concession 
without cost. Many wounded men as 
well as others accepted the Breslins’ 
bounty and she and her husband erected 
a monument at Fort Monmouth to World 
War II veterans. Her host of friends in 
all walks of life are saddened by her 
passing and her patriotic devotion to 
American principles of “liberty and jus- 
tice for all” will last forever in their 
hearts. 

The following local newspaper articles 
tell in some detail about her activities 
and the appreciation that the people who 
lived in her community had of her 
thoughtful and magnanimous character. 
[From the Red Bank an Register, Apr. 30, 

1963] 


Mers. BRESLIN, OF PAT-SANDY Fame, DIES 


AsBURY ParK—Mrs. Beatrice S. Breslin, 

of 1207 Bergh Street, wife of Patrick B. 

died yesterday in Fitkin Hospital, 
Neptune, at the age of 63. 5 

Mr. and Mrs, Breslin, known locally as 
Pat and Sandy, for 20 years operated Pat and 
Sandy’s pier on Shark River, at Belmar. 
They played host to over a million members 
of the Armed Forces, providing them with 
food, tackle, bait, and boats at no charge. 
For their kindnesses to military . 
they were honored many times by Army and 
political figures, 

For the last 7 years Mrs. Breslin operated 
a rooming house here. 

She was born in Dublin, Ireland, daughter 
of the late John and Bridget McGraf Mc- 
Knight. 

Surviving, besides her husband, are a 
nephew, Father Joseph McKenna, of Fort 
Ord, Calif., and a niece, Mrs. John Nagle, of 
Camden. 


Services will be Friday. Final arrange- 
ments are to be announced by the Fran- 
cioni, Taylor & Lopez Funeral Home, here. 
From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press, Apr. 30, 
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Mas. SANDY BRESLIN, 63, or Par AND SANDY, 
Dres 


Aspury Pank. — Mrs. Beatrice S. “Sandy” 
Breslin, who gained fame as half of the team 
of Pat and Sandy, which offered free boating 
and fishing facilities for thousands of service- 
men, died yesterday at Fitkin Hospital, Nep- 
tune. She was 63 years old. 

Mrs. Breslin and her husband, Patrick, 
moved to the shore about 30 years ago from 
Camden. They opened a small boat rental 
business on the Island off the Belmar Marina 
in Shark River. Their reputation and initial 
investment of two rowboats grew over the 
years, and they soon leased a small rowboat 
and sandwich shop concession at the marina. 

Shortly after the start of World War II 
the couple offered free boats, fishing equip- 
ment, and lunches to servicemen. 

Shortly after their offer, Fort Monmouth, 
Earle, and Fort Dix expanded their facilities, 
to accommodate enlisted men from all over 
the country. 

MEN ACCEPTED OFFER 


The men soon accepted the Breslins’ offer 
and the sandwich shop became a gathering 
place for soldiers as well as civilians. 
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Pat and Sandy entertained an estimated 
300,000 men during the war. 

Since then they were honored by local, 
State and national officials. 

In 1944 their war efforts were remembered 
on a national radio show. The next year 
Representative James C. AucHINCLoss, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, made a speech be- 
fore the House of Representatives paying 
tribute to the pair. 

Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll, Mr. Auchincloss. 
and State Senator J. Stanley Herbert pr 
Pat and Sandy's efforts at the dedication of 
a shrine they bought honoring World War II 
veterans. 

GREAT CITIZENS 


“May this monument ever remind man- 
kind of the devotion to the welfare of 
America * * * of the honest and patriotic 
enthusiasm of two great citizens,“ Mr. 
AUCHINCLOss said. 

In 1956 President Eisenhower thanked 
them for their work. 

In 1960 they were presented with the flag 
that flew over the Capitol in Washington on 
D-Day, June 6, 1944. = 

The Breslins were faced with evacuation 
of their concession in 1948 when they 
couldn't find a firm to bond their boats when 
the concession came up for bids. 

After they lost the business, the Veterans’ 
Mothers Club of New Jersey raised over $4,000 
for the couple. 

With the money they bought a rooming 
house at 1207 Bergh Street, here, which they 
operated ever since. 

TRIBUTE PAID 

Paul Schweighardt, commander of the 
Harold Daly Post VFW, Asbury Park, said 
yesterday: 

“The memory of Sandy Breslin is inscribed 
deeply in the hearts and minds of thousands 
of ex-servicemen entertained by her and her 
husband during World War II. Sandy was 
a true soldier on the home front and fought 
the war just as we in the front line trenches. 

Mrs. Breslin was a communicant of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel Roman Catholic 
Church. 

She is also survived by a nephew, the Rev- 
erend Hugh J. McKenna, California, and & 
niece, Mrs. John Nagle, Camden. 

The FPrancioni, Taylor & Lopez Funeral 
Home is in charge of arrangements. 


[From the Asbury Park Press, Asbury Park. 
N.J., May 1, 1963] 
“Sandy” 

Far beyond the circle of her close friends 
the passing of Mrs. Patrick Breslin will be 
noted with sorrow. To thousands of men 
called to military duty, particularly those 
stationed at Fort Monmouth in the World 
War II and Korea eras, she was affectionatelY 
known as Sandy. To these men, young“ 
sters then, she was a genial lady with a warm 
heart that compelled her to be generous to a 
fault. 

From that Pearl Harbor day in 1941, when 
she vowed that every man in uniform would 
enjoy recreation free of charge at Pat and 
Sandy’s boat livery on Shark River, Sandy 
shared for 17 years her limited resources with 
servicemen seeking a pleasant interlude from 
military duty. Hundreds remembered her in 
correspondence from far-off places, including 
base hospitals. 

Many notables recognized "Sandy's" rare 
contribution to soldier morale. When for- 
mer President and Mrs. Eisenhower asked 
“Sandy” and her husband to the White House 
the occasion was informal. Of all the re- 
membrances she received “Sandy” cherished 
most a personal gift from the First Lady. 

Veterans of all branches of military service 
will agree with the tribute of Harold Daly 
Post, VFW, that “ ‘Sandy’ was a true soldier 
on the homefront who fought the war just 
as we did in the frontlines.” 
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[Prom the Red Bank (N.J.) Register, 
May 2, 1963] 
“SANDY” BRESLIN 

“Pat” and “Sandy” Breslin were known 
and loved by thousands upon thousands of 
World War II servicemen. 

They were the true soldiers of the home- 

~front—anxious to assist the cause. 

They offered free boating and fishing fa- 
cilities at their place of business on Shark 
River at Belmar. Servicemen stationed at 
Nearby installations forgot the rigors of their 
training by spending many delightful hours 


at Pat and Sandy's place. It was all on-the- ` 


house. 
Monday, Mrs. Breslin, the Sandy of the 
died at the age of 63. 

Both “Sandy” and her husband share a 
solid place in Monmouth County's contri- 
butions to bringing about the end of the 
great war. 

The honors they received from local, coun- 
ty, State, and national figures were well- 
deserved. 

It was Representative James C. AucHIN- 
oss. Republican, Third District, who made 
a speech before the House of Representatives 
in 1945 paying tribute to the pair. Then 
Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll praised Pat“ and 
Sandy” at the dedication of a shrine they 
bought honoring World War II veterans. In 
1956 President Eisenhower thanked them 
tox their work. 

Mrs. Breslin and her husband gave of 
themselyes to aid men who needed friends 
and companionship at a trying period. Mrs. 

long will be remembered for her 
Service to mankind. 


~ 


DAR Stands Firm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr, Speaker, a constitu- 
ent of mine, Mrs. Edna Borden, of Mari- 
on, Mass., has requested that I call the 
following editorial to the attention of my 
Colleagues. Some of us may not agree 
With the resolution of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution calling for U.S. 
Withdrawal from the United Nations. 

ever, there is reason to question the 
effectiveness of the U.N. in many areas 
and the DAR is to be commended for tak- 

a stand which it believes to be in the 

interests of the Nation. There is no 
Cause to doubt the sincerity, patriotism, 
or good intentions of the DAR. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New Bedford Standard Times, 
Apr. 23, 1963 
DAR Sranps FRM 

The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion can expect a lot more public support 
tor their resolution, adopted again this year, 
Calling for U.S. withdrawal from the United 
Nations. 

Consistency (“ thou art a jewel“) 
is a DAR characteristics, and on the UN. 
issue the organization has shown impressive 
Independent and farsighted thinking. The 
Peace agency. under U Thant and policies of 

ial hypocrisy and forceful invasion of 
anti-Communist Katanga, has not made any 
Rew friends and has alienated many. 

DAR resolutions reflect opinion based on 

Principle and an understanding of the cold 
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war. They oppose general disarmament and 
nuclear test-ban treaties, and advocate en- 
forcement of the Monroe Doctrine, national 
solvency, and less Federal encroachment on 
States rights. 

This historic organization has its critics; 
a forthright attitude on any issue invites 
them these days. But its views are reasoned, 
sincere and patriotically motivated, and they 
earn respect. The DAR is a valuable part of 
the American way of life. 


Combat Pay Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, together with a substantial 
number of Congressmen who have al- 
ready indicated their active support, 
others may wish to join in coauthoring a 
combat pay amendment proposed to H.R. 
5555, the military pay raise bill. The 
suggested amendment was requested by 
the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and the Bureau of the 
Budget, and was approved by the sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services 
Committee which held exhaustive hear- 
ings in studying and recommending this 
proposal. 

The subcommittee proposal was not 
as broad as the Department of Defense, 
Army, and Bureau of the Budget pro- 
posal in that it did not cover times of 
actual declared war, being restricted to 
the present undeclared military combat 
operations in southeast Asia and any 
similar situation determined by the De- 
partment of Defense. The full commit- 
tee struck the entire proposal from the 
subcommittee recommendations. The 
following amendment is the language 
approved by the subcommittee, being not 
quite as generous as the administration 
proposal. The amount of $55 was set 
because of this being the minimum 
amount of any unusual pay given for 
the many other things that have unusual 
pay added to basic pay. 

The amendment which is expected to 
be offered on the floor is, therefore, no 
more generous than requested by the 
administration and is substantially in 
the exact terms of the administration 
proposal, being identically the language 
approved by the subcommittee which 
studied the matter. The precise lan- 
guage is as follows; 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF H.R. 5555 

Insert the following new section at the 
end of the bill: 7 
“SPECIAL PAY FOR DUTY SUBJECT TO HOSTILE 

FIRE 

“Sec, 14. (a) Chapter 5 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) The following new section is added 
after section 399: 


“<$ 310 Special pay; duty subject to hostile 
fire 
(a) Except in time of war declared by 


Congress, and under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense, a member of a 
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uniformed service may be paid special pay 
at the rate of $55 a month for any month in 
which he was entitled to basic pay and in 
which he— 

“*(1) was subject to hostile fire or explo- 
sion of hostile mines; 

02) was on duty in an area in which he 
was in imminent danger of being exposed 
to hostile fire or explosion of hostile mines 
and in which, during the period he was on 
duty in that area, other members of the unl- 
formed services were subject to hostile fire 
or explosion of hostile mines; or 

(3) was killed, injured, or wounded by 
hostile fire, explosion of a hostile mine, or 
any other hostile action. 

“A member covered by clause (3) who is 
hospitalized for the treatment of his injury 
or wound may be paid special pay under this 
section for not more than three additional 
months during which he is so hospitalized. 

eb) A member may not be paid more 
than one special pay under this section for 
any month. A member may be paid special 
pay under this section in addition to any 
other pay and allowances to which he may be 
entitled. 

„(e) Any determination of fact that is 

e in this section is con- 
clusive. Such a determination may not be 
reviewed by any other officer or agency of the 
United States unless there has been fraud or 
gross negligence. However, the determina- 
tion may be changed on the basis of new 
evidence or for other good cause. 

d) The Secretary of Defense shall re- 
port to Congress by March 1 of each year 
on the administration of this section during 
the preceding calendar year.’ 

“(2) The following new item is inserted 
in the analysis: 310. Special pay; duty sub- 
ject to hostile fire.’ 

“(b) The Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952 
(50 App. U.S.C. 2351 et seq.) is repealed.” 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2,1963 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the proud 
and stouthearted people of Poland have 
always been restive under alien rule in 
their homeland. This was particularly 
true when they were forcibly held down 
by callous and ruthless Russian gover- 
nors for more than a full century. By 
the year 1863 they had already endured 
the heavy yoke of the czarist regime, and 
now they were prepared to challenge the 
authority of their overlords by staging 
open rebellion against it. 

In January this momentous but abor- 
tive move started well and at first ap- 
peared going well for the Poles. As the 
rising spread to most of the country, 
Russians were caught unaware and thus 
seemed unable to bring matters under 
their control, At this stage of the fight- 
ing the Poles were certain of victory, but 
as the protracted fighting continued and 
as massive Russian reinforcements ar- 
rived in Poland, the Polish cause seemed 
doomed, for without effective and im- 
mediate outside aid the gallant and 
dauntless Poles could not withstand the 
full force of mighty Russia. Thus ended 
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the most heroic attempt of the Polish 
people to get rid of their hated oppres- 
sors, 100 years ago. On the centenary 
observance of that important event all 
Poles can be proud of the fact that a 
century ago their forebears were as 
fully eager to regain their freedom and 
independence as the Polish people of to- 
day are praying for their freedom from 
Communist totalitarian tyranny. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 ‘ 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on May 3 
we marked the 172d anniversary of one 
of the greatest events in the history of 
Poland, the proclamation of a new liberal 
constitution in 1791. 

The last decades of the 18th century 
were revolutionary times when many of 
our present democratic principles and 
institutions gained their first triumphs 
over the old order of autocratic rule. To 
the older tradition of British constitu- 
tional monarchy were added the turbu- 
lent French Republic and the young 
American democracy. Reforms were 
badly needed in Poland at that time, par- 
ticularly since the country’s internal 
weaknesses made it vulnerable to the ag- 
gressive designs of Russia. 

Over a 3-year period the constitutional 
reforms were hammered out of the con- 
flicting interests and attitudes of the 
various social groups. The result was a 
great liberal document which met the 
demand for stable government as well 
as the need for basic human rights and 
broader political representation. 

On May 3, 1791, King Stanislas Augus- 
tus, who had taken part in the secret 
negotiations, introduced the draft con- 
stitution in the Diet and urged its pas- 
sage. Most of the deputies favored the 
document, but a handful of reaction- 
aries staged a wild attempt to defeat it. 
After several tumultuous hours the con- 
stitution was passed amid great rejoic- 
ing. 

This moment of triumph and its prom- 
ise for Poland’s future were both short- 
lived. Catherine the Great, ruler of Im- 
perial Russia, did not enjoy the prospect 
of a strengthened Poland and resolved 
to complete the partition of the country 
begun in 1772. Conspiring with three 
Polish dignitaries who opposed the new 
constitution, she ordered the Russian 
armies to invade Poland on April 8, 1792. 

Deserted by the Prussians, who had 
promised to aid them, the small Polish 
army won three pitched battles but was 
nonetheless unable to stop the advance 
of the Russian forces, After 3 months of 
fighting, Poland was defeated and the 
King was forced to abandon the consti- 
tution. This led to the dismemberment 
of Poland by Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia in 1793 and 1795. 

This great document was thus never 
given a chance to take root in the soil 
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of political reality and grow into a liy- 
ing institution, as our American Consti- 
tution was able to do. Nevertheless, the 
Polish Constitution lives on as a testa- 
ment to the Poles’ longing for freedom 
and democracy, a desire which sadly to- 
day remains unfulfilled. On the occa- 
sion of Polish Constitution Day I join 
Poles everywhere in hoping that this in- 
alienable right of self-government may 
be restored to their homeland. 


Polish Constitution Day 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a spirit of liberalism in an oth- 
erwise dark period in the history of per- 
sonal freedoms, that is represented by 
the Polish Constitution drawn up in 1791 
and presented to the Polish people by 
an enlightened ruler. 

The 18th century alliance of Russia 
and Prussia had kept Poland as a vas- 
sal nation to these greater powers, but 
with the death of Frederick the Great 
in 1786, a rift developed between Russia 
and Prussia which allowed Polish na- 
tionalists to seize more authority for 
themselves. The names of three men 
stand out at this time for vigorous and 
capable leadership: Stanislaw Mala- 
chowski, Hugo Kollontaj, and Ignacy Po- 
tocki. Their united efforts helped in the 
raising of an army and the organiza- 
tion of an independent government. 
Diplomats were sent abroad to repre- 
sent the new Polish national movement, 
and a commission sat down to draft a 
new Constitution based on the liberal 
spirit prevailing. among progressive po- 
litical circles at that time. 

It took a year for the new Constitu- 
tion to be drafted. As its liberal nature 
became known, part of the landed class- 
es, some looking more for personal pow- 
er rather than the national good, tried 
by all possible means to subvert at- 
tempts at the passing of this Constitu- 
tion through the national legislature— 
the Diet. For 2 years the proponents of 
this document waited for the opportu- 
nity to have it presented for approval 
and finally, on May 3, 1791, their chance 
came. The Constitution was quickly 
passed into law. The new Polish Con- 
stitution was inspired by the same cur- 
rent of 18th century liberalism that was 
behind our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Constitution as well as the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and the Citizen, This ray of liberalism 
in an otherwise benighted area found 
expression of a philosophy of govern- 
ment expressed in such terms as these: 

In human society all authority originates 
from the will of the Nation. In order there- 
fore that the integrity of the country, civil 
liberties and the order of society may be 
forever equally maintained, three powers 
should, and by virtue of the present law 
shall forever constitute the Government of 
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the Polish Nation: these are, the legislative 
power vested in the assembled estates, the 
supreme authority vested in the King and 
guardianship, and the judicial power vested 
in the Jurisdictions established or to be 
established for that purpose.” 


This has the ring of our own Consti- 
tution, 

It is futile to speculate as to how dif- 
ferent the future would have been had 
the benefits of this constitution been 
granted to the people of Poland, and had 
such an enlightened government been 
allowed to grow. But the forces of re- 
action were too strong, both from with- 
out and within. Leaders of the dissi- 
dent Polish faction joined forces with 
the new ruler of Russia, Catherine the 
Great; the czarist troops invaded Poland 
from the east. While after the breakup 
of the Russo-Prussian alliance Prussia 
had allied herself with Poland, this 
proved an unstable relationship. When 
Poland asked for aid from Prussia to 
fight off the Russians, the Prussian King 
reneged on his promises, and actually 
joined with the Russians in again trying 
to divide Poland. A gallant Polish army 
held out for 3 months, but defeat at the 
hands of stronger forces was inevitable. 

When Poland fell victim to new parti- 

tion between Prussia and Russia, the 
amazing documentation of Polish con- 
stitutional liberties was cast aside. 

Yet the Polish people have always held 
out against foreign domination, keeping 
alive in their hearts that essential spark 
of liberty and national pride that always 
serves them so well. May it never be 
extinguished. 

The many thousands of Polish-Ameri- 
can citizens who reside in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District, the city of Philadel- 
phia, and throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania, have an inborn spirit of 
independence and unity that have been 
handed down by their ancestors from 
previous national struggles. 

They never have given up the fight 
for national independence for Poland; 
they never will until a free flag flies over 
her soil, free from domination by her 
communistic masters who hold only 4 
temporary stewardship. Bound together 
with their people in the native land, the 
struggle for national independence will 
go on until the day when the leash will 
again be broken and the godless con- 
querers banished from the land. 

On this, Polish Constitution Day, let 
us remember the struggles of these brave 
people in both war and peace to main- 
tain national integrity based on free- 
dom and equal rule for all citizens, Our 
best wishes should go to them in their 
never-ending efforts. 


Jessica McCullough Weis 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
saddened all of us who served in the 
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House with Jessica Weis to learn of her 
Passing. She was a distinguished mem- 
ber, a most competent legislator, and a 
delightful person to know. 

I had the pleasure of appearing with 

Weis several times on panels, where 
She was a very able and knowledgeable 
Speaker. 

The loss of her gracious presence is 
felt by all of us, I know. Her fine quali- 
ties have left a lasting mark in the 
Memories of those of us who were her 
Colleagues. 


Environmental Health Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, a prob- 
lem being given most serious considera- 
tion by the and the American 
People these days is the effect of environ- 
Mental factors upon our health. Re- 
cently a very lucid and forceful definition 
of environmental health was written in 
the Washington Star by Mr. Gershon 
Fishbein, editor and publisher of ‘the 
Environmental Health Newsletter. I 
found it so well expressed that I am 
including it here as part of my remarks. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 17, 
1963] 
ENvmoNMENTAL HEALTH Has Irs PROBLEMS, 
Too 
(By Gershon Fishbein) 

Public concern has been increasing in 
Tecent years over a large number of actual 
and potential threats to health in the en- 
vironment. This concern is reflected in such 
best selling books as Rachel Carson’s “Silent 


and other volumes on the book- 
shelves, 


CONCERN ABOUT HAZARDS 


Polluted air and dirty water, exposures to 
Tadiation, uncertainties about the effects of 
Pesticides in food, the impact of noise and 
traffic and other stresses in an increasingly 
Urban culture have created and fostered a 
larger public concern about the cumulative 
effects of these environmental hazards in the 
Community. 

This national mood of uneasiness about 

air we breathe, the water we drink and 
the food we eat has given rise to a new 
Concept in health protection. For want of a 
better and more descriptive term, it is called 
environmental health, 

In his recent health message to Congress, 
President Kennedy called for establishment 
Of a National Environmental Health Research 
Center in the Washington area to serve as a 
focal point of research in the multiple haz- 
ards of the environment. The U.S. Public 

th Service has also proposed a Bureau of 
Environmental Health for the administrative 
Tegrouping of functions which were formerly 
led separately. 

Environmental health is based on the well- 
documented concept that all of the factors 
in man’s physical environment are related 

and compound each other. Thus, the in- 
dividual living in a typical urban community 
Such as Washington is likely to be the un- 

Ppy target of a number of pollutants si- 
Multaneously. The unpeaceful coexistence 
ot contaminants in air, water, and food which 
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reach the city dweller is an inescapable fact 
of 20th century urban life. 

In seeking answers to the problems asso- 
ciated with the contaminants, environmental 
health calls on a wide variety of scientific 
disciplines not usually considered by the 
public to be involved in health protection. 
Physicians, sanitarians, engineers, statisti- 
cians are but a few examples. 

ON MEASURING ILLNESSES 


Environmental health protection also de- 
mands new methods of measuring and iden- 
tifying illnesses. For the most part, the ili- 
nesses which result from exposure to envi- 
ronmental contaminants are not sudden and 
dramatic. They are not caused by viruses or 
bacteria which invade the body and quickly 
send the patient to bed with pneumonia or 
influenza. 

With the notable exception of air pollution 
episodes which hit suddenly if infrequently, 
the effects of contaminants are generally slow 
acting. They are measured in terms of years 
of exposure to low levels of pollutants. Thus, 
the chronic or degenerative diseases become 
the special targets of attention. 

The occupational physicians, nurses, and 
hygienists who will be meeting this week at 
the Sheraton Park are in excellent positions 
to make important contributions to this 
larger concept of environmental health. 
They have controlled populations at their 
disposal for study and treatment and have 
the facilities to extend that surveillance into 
off-duty hours in the community, 

PUBLIC BECOMES ALARMED 


Boisfeuillet Jones, Special Assistant for 
Health and Medical Affairs to HEW Secretary 
Anthony J. Celebrezze, told the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee: 

“When it appears that relatively little is be- 
ing done to cope with the new health prob- 
lems accompanying the rapid industrial de- 
velopment and concentration of population, 
the public justifiably is alarmed. 

“It is confused by lack of scientific assur- 
ance on the toxicity of various agents, on the 
tolerable limits of intake or exposure, and 
on the reasonableness and rationale of con- 
trol measures. It has a right to expect a 
concerted effort to find answers to these ques- 
tions and to application of the knowledge 
in preventive and protective measures.” 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, Friday last; observance was made that 
this date marked the 172d year the 
Constitution of Poland has been in exist- 
ence. 

The Polish Constitution was adopted in 
1791, just 2 years after our own. Through- 
out these many years our two countries 
have had much in common and so, Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to join 
with many Members on both sides of the 
aisle in paying honor to a gallant nation. 

The Polish people, time and time again, 
have translated their belief in the demo- 
cratic faith expressed in their Constitu- 
tion. 

In honoring freedom fighters of the 
past we wish to convey added strength to 
freedom fighters of the present. Today 
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the people of Poland are still the op- 
pressed captives of communism, but 
their hopes, their dreams, their courage 
has never faltered and we commend them 
for this spirit. 

Hope is ever present in their hearts 
and we join with them in the fervant 
wish that the principles upon which 
their Constitution was based will soon be 
restored to the Polish people. 

As we pay tribute to the people of Po- 
land and commemorate Polish Constitu- 
tion Day, let us all rededicate ourselves to 
the principles of freedom and to the 
root of self-determination for all 
people, 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of Poland has been one of unceas- 
ing struggle by its people for freedom 
and self-determination. Unprotected by 
any natural boundaries, it has for cen- 
turies past served as a battleground for 
warring powers and a prize for the 
victors. But despite this adversity, 
Poland has seen its days of glory. 

The 16th century saw the golden age 
of Poland when trade and education 
flourished; in 1791, its great constitu- 
tion came into being; and the interim of 
the two World Wars saw it again as an 
independent state, willing and able to 
take its place among the proud nations 
of the world. 

But, for each victory, there has been 
a corresponding period of despair as 
Poland has been battered by the hammer 
of foreign oppression, And perhaps at 
no time has its plight been as severe as 
it has been since the last war. Poland, 
a once proud, vital, and ethnically 
strong nation, now lies pinned by the 
military heel of Russian communism. 

So today, as on every May 3, free Poles 
across the world are joined by their 
many friends in the commemoration of 
one of Poland's most promising moments, 
the birth of its constitution in 1791. 

Americans in particular can identify 
themselves with Poland's spirit of free- 
dom. At the time of our War of Inde- 
pendence, two great Polish patriots 
fought for us on our soil; and 2 years 
after the signing of our Constitution, 
Poland’s own came into being, as a beam 
of light in totalitarian darkness. Al- 
though almost immediately there fol- 
lowed recurring oppression and misery, 
that light has never been extinguished 
in the hearts of her people. And in her 
worst trials she now stands, her head is 
bloody, but unbowed, presenting a be- 
wildering problem to the Russian empire. 
Her people, their spirit high and in- 
vincible, have forced concession after 
concession from her master, while her 
brothers and friends in the free world 
continue to press for her liberation. We 
do not doubt that the sun will again raise 
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over a free Poland, when her people can 
once more practice the national tradi- 
tions that their sacrifices have bought. 


Dr. Harlow Shapley Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, last Friday, 
May 3, the citizens of Carthage, Mo., 
honored one of their distinguished citi- 
zens, Dr, Harlow Shapley, Paine profes- 
sor emeritus, Harvard University. : 

Dr. Shapley has earned an outstand- 
ing national reputation for his research 
into the mysteries of space. He is an 
author and lecturer of note and an edu- 
cator of the highest order, 

A native of Barton County, Mo., he 
graduated in 1907 from the Carthage 
Collegiate Institute, Carthage, Mo., and 
in 1910 from the University of Missouri. 

Following is House resolution recogni- 
tion of Dr. Harlow Shapley Day. 

House Resotution 155 

Whereas Friday, May 3, 1963 has been 
designated Dr. Harlow Shapley Day in Carth- 
age, a homecoming sponsored by the Carth- 
age Evening Press and the Carthage Chamber 
of Commerce for Dr. Harlow Shapley, Paine 
professor emeritus, Harvard University; and 

Whereas Dr. Shapley was born November 
2, 1885, on a farm in Barton County, Mo., 
and was graduated in 1907 from the Carthage 
Collegiate Institute, Carthage, Mo., and in 
1910 from the University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo.; and 

Whereas in the succeeding years, Dr. 
Shapley has conducted research into and 
otherwise probed the mysteries of space and 
time with such skill and devotion that he 
nas earned the respect and admiration of 
men of science and letters throughout the 
world, having identified Shapley Center, the 
heart of the galaxy of which the planet 
earth is a part; and 

Whereas Dr. Shapley is among the first to 
offer logical reasons for bellef that there is 
life elsewhere in the boundless universe; 
and 

Whereas Dr. Shapley has been titled with 
honorary degrees by 16 leading universities 
and otherwise lauded by institutions of 
higher learning throughout the world; and 

Whereas Dr. Shapley is an author and 
Jecturer of note and an educator of the 
highest order, whose superior mind has 
delved into the realm of philosophy and 
theology with illuminating results; and 

Whereas Dr. Shapley is widely recognized 
as one of the great soientists of the ages; 
and 

Whercas Dr. Shapley is a member of a dis- 
tinguished family of learned persons who 
have combined to bring honor, dignity, and 
stature to their mative State of Missouri 
through dedication to truth: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 72d General Assembly of Missouri, 
That Dr. Harlow Shapley be commended with 
deepest respect and most profound admira- 
tion as a native Missourian of the highest 
order, who has improved both the condition 
and stature of man and figuratively engraved 
the name of the State of Missouri upon the 
fact of the heavens; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the people of Carthage and 
of Jasper and Barton Counties be heartily 
commended for remembering this distin- 

Missourian, this leading American, 
this inspiring citizen of earth, with a home- 
coming at the place of his origin; and that 
appropriately inscribed copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to President John F. 
Kennedy; to Missourl Members of the House 
and Senate of the 88th Congress of the 
United States; and to Dr. and Mrs. Harlow 
Shapley, Peterborough, N. 


The Envoy of Socialist Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr: McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, a 
very timely and appropriate editorial ap- 
peared in the Moline Daily Dispatch on 
April 30. 

It very succinctly points out what 
many of us in the House of Representa- 
tives have been saying on many occa- 
sions. That the Castro dictatorship to 
be made a part of a worldwide conspira- 
torial power can no longer be denied. 

It-is sickening and disturbing to those 
of us who believe in freedom and free- 
dom loving people to read about the great 
welcome Mr. Khrushchev is rendering to 
Fidel Castro. 

I, therefore, take this occasion to rec- 
ommend the reading of the following 
editorial: 

[From the Moline 7 Dispatch, Apr. 30, 
1 


THE Envoy or SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 

In welcoming him to Moscow, Premier 
Khrushchev referred to Fidel Castro as “the 
enyoy of the first socialist revolution on the 
American continent.” 

And by socialist, the Soviet leader of 
course meant Communist. 

Whatever the terminology, Cuba fs the 
first nation in the Western Hemisphere to 
become an integral part of the Communist 
world, 

This is a well known fact, but it is given 
fresh emphasis by Castro's visit to the So- 
viet Union. This episode dramatizes the 
reality that Cuba, an island only a few miles 
from the shores of the United States, has 
been transformed into an outpost of the 
Communist empire, the first such in the New 
World. 

Cuba is an old story in some respects. Ex- 
propriation of property without compensa- 
tion, police-State justice, violent overthrow 
of recognized governments, assassination, so- 
cialism, communism—these and other fea- 
tures of the Castro dictatorship are not a 
new experience in this part of the world; 
they have, in fact, developed often. 

But the Castro dictatorship is the first 
American dictatorship to be made a part of 
the worldwide conspiratorial power structure 
which is directed from Moscow. 

Our European friends, who have been liv- 
ing with the Communist threat in their own 
neighborhood for years, sometimes think 
that our concern over Cuba is excessive. 

If it is excessive, perhaps this is due not 
to any danger inherent in the Castro regime 
itself, or to fear of the Castro regime itself, 
but to the realization that it could mark the 
beginning of something much worse. 
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Only a small part of one tentacle is inside 
the door, but the whole octopus is just out- 
side. 

Castro's trip to Moscow gives us a fresh 
look at him: He's Moscow's man in Havans. 


Our Merchant Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, as a neW 
member of the Merchant Marine 
Fisheries Committee and as an Ameri- 
can citizen vitally concerned with the 
state of our economy and our fight with 
the Communists, I am deeply disturbed 
with what appears to be a shallow atti- 
tude toward the size and effectiveness of 
our merchant marine fleet. 

Since World War H this fleet has been 
decreasing steadily, the shipbuilders 
council estimates we have been losing 
about 30 ships a year. The fact is that 
now less than 10 percent of our trade 18 
carried on U.S. flagships. 

The loss of our merchant marine is 
most serious—not only do we lose em- 
ployment for our seamen and ship- 
builders but our balance of payments is 
upset. Further, our defense in the event 
of war is weakened by forced reliance on 
foreign powers. 

The following editorial from thé 
Quincy Patriot Ledger conveys to the 
reader the needed sense of urgency 
describes the problem in depth. It sug- 
gests government action. Every Mem- 
ber of Congress should read and be ready 
to respond to this excellent editorial: 

OUR MERCHANT FLEET 
ae tide is out for the U.S. merchant ma- 
è. 


But it had better start coming in, or thé 
United States faces serious difficulty. 

This has been sounded, before, 
and has gone largely upheeded. The Ship- 
builders Council of America points out that 
the American seagoing merchant fleet has 
been steadily declining at a rate of about 30 
ships a year, 

The U.S. coastwise and intercoastal fleet 
which numbered some 700 vessels prior tO 
World War II, now is composed of 307 ves- 
sels, mostly tankers, and less than 10 per- 
cent of the trade and commerce of the 
United States is carried aboard U.S.-fiag 
ships, according to the council. 

Troy H. Browning, national president of 
the Propeller Club of the United States, pre- 
sented a cogent case for a strengthened U.S- 
merchant marine in a recent speech before 
the Houston Propeller Club. Mr. Browning 
noted that a strong merchant fleet is vital 
for this country in time of war, and that the 
U.S. cannot depend on foreign carriers to 
meet its wartime needs, 

However, he makes the point that 4 
strong merchant marine is also necessary in 
peacetime—to bolster our position as a trad“ 
ing nation. 

“The basic issue involves national self- 
sufficiency in ocean transportation,” Mr. 
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Browning believes. It "relates directly to 
national production and world trade, as well 
as international assistance in economic, 
Political and social progress.” 

U.S. commercial flag ships are needed to 

keep shipping rates competitive, Mr. Brown- 

states. Take American ships off the 
trade routes of the world, and increased ship- 
Ping rates charged by foreign ship owners 
Would surely follow.” 

Our ships provide assistance in the balance 
Of payments problem, since freight charges 
Paid to foreign carriers mean money flowing 
Overseas. American-fiag ships—and foreign- 
flag shipping owned by U.S. citizens must 
be responsive to America’s economic require- 
Ments when needed and where needed.” 
Foreign shippers operate to make the most 
Profits, not to take care of U.S. commercial 
needs. 


The US. merchant marine is also a part 
Of this country's cold war political arsenal, 
Mr. Browning points out. The Soviet 
Union, with a growing merchant fleet, is at- 
tempting to control “the flow of sea com- 
merce into and out of selected countries 
Whose geographic location is of strategic im- 
Portance to free world trade.“ American and 
free world ships must be available to offer 

new nations a choice of world markets 

for their exports, rather than allow the So- 

Viet Union to tie up their trade. 

Both Mr. Browning and the Shipbuilders 

concede that U.S,-flag shipping is ex- 

Pensive and largely noncompetitive with 

low-cost foreign flag shipping. Wages of 

U.S. merchant seamen, for example, are estl- 

Mated to be three to five times those of for- 

eign seamen, and the high cost of U.S. ship- 
building is a well-established fact. 

The U.S. Government has lagged in meet- 
ing the challenges of providing a strong 
Merchant marine. The Shipbuilders Coun- 
cil e the Government with failing "to 
Weigh the cost of maintaining a strong U.S. 
Merchant marine against the benefits to be 
derived by the country in terms of national 
and economic considerations.” 

Congress last year appropriated $64.2 mil- 
lion to cover the Government’s participation 
in the cost of building nine new ships as part 
of the long-range ship replacement program 
Of the subsidized ship operators. Ninety- 
eight million dollars were made available the 
Previous year. 

But the Maritime Administrator pointed 
Out in hearings that the current long-range 

` Program contemplates replacement of the 
Subsidized fieet at a rate of from 15 to 20 
Ships per year—considerably above the level 
approved by Congress. 

Mr. Browning asserts: “In the 1960's our 
Nation will spend about one-third of 1 per- 
Cent of the Federal budget per year in the 
fleld of merchant shipping. We spend about 
Ge amount on subsidization of pea- 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
has shown himself to be no friend of the U.S. 
Shipbuilding industry or of the merchant 
Marine, as evidenced by his rejection of the 


Bethlehem Steel Co. application for Federal 


Subsidies to build two iron ore carriers. The 
chips are being built in West Germany, which 

s a loss of work for an American ship- 
Yard, a loss in wages for workers and a fiow 
Of dollars overseas, adding to the U.S. bal- 
ance-of- payments problem. 

The Government for too long has paid lip 
Service to the need for a strong merchant 
Marine without doing much about it. It’s 
about time the Government faced up to the 

and began taking action to strengthen 
Our fleet. 
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GOP Names St. Louis Woman, Vera R. 
Glaser, Publicity Director for 1964 
Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
distinguished former newspaper and 
public relations executive was recently 
appointed publicity director of the Re- 
publican National Committee. Mrs. 
Vera R. Glaser, whose articles have ap- 
peared in many newspapers across the 
country was one of the first woman 
leaders in the Republican Party to rec- 
ognize the need for increased staffs re- 
sponsible to the minority on congres- 
sional committees. 

The two-party system will be strength- 
ened by her return to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. I am sure my col- 
leagues will note with interest the com- 
plete text of an article which appeared 
recently in the Washington Star and 
other leading newspapers announcing 
Mrs. Glaser’s appointment: 


GOP Names Sr. Louis Woman Pusticiry 
DIRECTOR FOR 1964 Race 
(By Alan Emory) 

WasHINGTON.—With the 1964 presidential 
campaign right around the corner, the Re- 
publican high command has decided to com- 
pete with all that Kennedy glamor. For the 
first time in history, it has selected a woman, 
vivacious, blue-eyed Vera R. Glaser, to direct 
its press relations. 

Mrs. Glaser, a native of St. Louis, whose 
flashing smile and lively personality have 
made here a favorite with newsmen during 7 
years of stanch Republican service, is a for- 
mer reporter for the New York Herald-Trib- 
une and has been an active free-lance writer. 

In picking a woman to run the vital press 
relations operation going into a presidential 
campaign, GOP National Chairman William 
E. Miller was choosing someone who lives 
and breathes politics. If she has a presiden- 
tial favorite for 1964, Mrs. Glaser isn't saying. 

But she has practiced up for spreading 
harmony within the party by her 
differences over GOP candidates with Hus- 
band Herbert, a native Washingtonian and 
administrative officer of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

PROBLEM OF WORDS 


Mrs. Glaser sees the Republicans as hav- 
ing a splendid opportunity “if they can get 
the word across.” The problem, she says, is 
that the administration news outlets have 
so many words at their command. 

Since joining the staff of former Senator 
Philip E. Potter, of Michigan in 1956, Mrs. 
Glaser says, she has learned certain keys to 
political success. One is the desire for ano- 
nymity. 

“The most explosive problem in politics is 
who gets the credit,” she said in an interview. 
“If you want to achieve something, the im- 
portant point is that it gets done, but many 
people are always trying to grab the credit.” 

Another key is learning to cope with the 
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unexpected gesture or unplanned event that 
may suddently become a major campaign is- 
sue. Almost anything anyone in public life 
does can be translated into a major public 
event in the middle of a campaign, she says. 

“The best politician must be responsive to 
the needs of the people,” she adds, “because 
without that the best publicity campaign 
won't mean a thing.” 

Finally, she said, the role of a political 
party is to teach. She finds the great 
challenge to the Republicans in getting 
across the idea that the best government is 
not necessarily the one that promises to 
solve everything in Washington, but to take 
a mature attitude toward the proper division 
of responsibilities. 

After 2% years with Senator Porrer, Mrs, 
Glaser joined the Republican National Com- 
mittee as director of public relations for 
the women's division. There she helped pre- 
pare for the 1960 national convention, in- 
cluding the development of facilities for 4,000 
correspondents. 

Her prize achievement, however, was the 
publication of a pamphlet on voting frauds 
caled Are You a Shadow Voter?” 


BOOKLET ENDORSED 


Now standard campaign materia), the 
booklet, though a Republican production, is 
the only document ever released by any 
political organization that has won the en- 
dorsement of the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee. 

Mrs. Glaser says her new job will be like 
writing a page 1 news story every day. 

“The Republican story will be the major 
political story,” she insists. “The Democratic 
story will be all cut and dried.” 

Mrs, Glaser attended Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis and George Washington Uni- 
versity in Washington. The Glasers have a 
daughter, Carol, a high school student. 

Although for the past year she has been 
press secretary to Senator KENNETH B. KEAT- 
ING of New York and National Chairman 
Miller is a New Yorker, Mrs. Glaser says this 
does not mean she has any prejudice toward 
New York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller for the 
Presidential nomination. 

All she wants is a “p ve, forward- 
looking candidate — preferably one who can 
win. 


Political Use of Public Works Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr, Speaker, the Ac- 
celerated Public Works Act, if it is even- 
tually passed, will be paid for of course 
by all the taxpayers of the country, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. How- 
ever, I gather the impression that the 
public works projects will be doled out 
after advice from the Democratic county 
chairmen. I quote from an article 
printed in the May 1 Syracuse Post- 
Standard, Syracuse, N.Y.: 

BAILEY MAKES REQUEST AT WATERTOWN 

Democratic county chairmen from five 
north counties have been asked to establish 
a system of priorities for public works proj- 
ects in the north country. 
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The request came at a closed-door meeting 
with John Balley, national Democratic chair- 
man and William H. McKeon, State Demo- 
cratic chairman. 

McKeon passed a list among the chairmen 
which had all the current projects submitted 
by municipal and county governments ask- 
ing for aid under the Accelerated Public 
Works Act and told the chairmen to mark 
the projects in their areas one, two, and so 


forth. 


‘This indicates to me at least that these 
public works projects are being located 
to secure democratic votes and it gripes 
me to have my tax money go for that 
purpose. 2 


To the Graduates of 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, at this 
season of the year many of our young 
people are joyfully preparing to gradu- 
ate from high school and from college. 
Many words of advice will be uttered to 
these graduates in the coming weeks. 

In this connection, I would commend 
to the Members of this House and to the 
Nation the following words from Tom 
Anderson, editor of Farm & Ranch 
magazine as appears in the May 1963 
issue: 


To THE GRADUATES OF 1963 

Once upon a time a mighty king con- 
demned one of his lowly subjects to die. The 
wretch proposed and the king agreed to call 
off the execution if, within a year, the con- 
demned could teach the king's horse to fly. 

“Why postpone the inevitable?” a friend 
asked the wretch. 

It's no inevitable,” he replied. “The odds 
are 4 to 1 in my favor: (1) The king might 
die; (2) I might die; (3) the horse might 
die; (4) I might teach the horse to fly.” 

Jesus said, “All things are possible to him 
that believeth.” - 

A person who aims at nothing has a target 
he can't miss. Set an attainable goal. When 
you reach it, set another goal, higher. Many 
people flounder on the ship of life because 
they never chart a course. Make money the 
byproducts, not the goal. Drink at the 
fountain of knowledge, don’t just gargle. 

It’s all right for you girls to be fortune- 
hunters, if you marry a man who's a for- 
tune in himself. Marry kindness, ambition, 
courage, determination, diligence, intelli- 
gence, honesty, good manners, sympathy, in- 
tegrity, enthusiasm—and you have married 
a fortune. And remember, it takes two to 
make a marriage a success, but only one to 
make it a failure. ‘Kissin’ don't last but 
good cookin’ do.” 

Don't ever let anybody sell you the idea 
that chastity is out of date. Chastity will 
never be out of date. Your children will 
want thelr mother to be as pure as you want 
your mother to be. If we lose our morality 
we will be enslaved, and vice versa. Free- 
dom and morality are one ball of wax. The 
great Thomas Jefferson said: “Yes, we did 
produce a near perfect republic. But will 
they keep it? Or will they, in the enjoy- 
ment of plenty, lose the memory of free- 
dom? Material abundance without charac- 
ter is the surest way to destruction” 

Remember, freedom while God-given, does 
not perpetuate itself. There is only one 
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great giver—and that is God, not govern- 
ment. Government can give you nothing 
but what it takes from somebody else. A 
government big enough to give you every- 
thing you want is big enough to take every- 
thing you've got, including your freedom. 
Government is not a creator, but a parasite. 
Government can be a good friend, or your 
worst enemy. Government must be stud- 
ied, understood, participated in, and con- 
trolled by the people, else it may become 
not the referee it is supposed to be, but a 
tyrant. Demand that your government 
leave you alone, as long as you are not harm- 
ing your fellow man. 

You should be rewarded according to your 
ability and your effort, not your needs. Pre- 
pare to pay your own debts, but not the 
debts of the parasites. Go the extra mile to 
help him who would help himself, but give 
nothing to the leech who would live off the 
diligence of others. If you're determined to 
milk all possible pleasure out of life, buy 
your own cow, don't milk somebody else’s 
through the fence. 

Remember, you cannot strengthen the 
weak by weakening the strong. America 
represents the last hope of mankind, dur- 
ing our time, to be free. The enslaved of 
the world look to America. We may yet 
have the morality and the courage to free 
them from Communist tyranny. But if we 
lose our freedom, who will free us? If the 
lamp of freedom is blown out in America, 
the world will be thrown into darkness. 

Every person can excel in something. De- 
velop your God-given talents to their high- 
est pinnacle. Do not accept mediocrity. In 
the final analysis, neither your government 
nor your parents are responsible for you— 
you are responsible for yourself. Believe in 
your God, in your country, and in yourself, 
and in that order. Repeat constantly to 
yourself: “It all depends on me.” 

There are two kinds of people; those who 
lift and those who lean. Some dedicate 
their lives to lifting their own character and 
fortunes and in making the world a better 
Place because they are in it. The leaners, 
on the other hand, are parasites who live off 
the achievements of others. Bea driver, not 
a hitchhiker. 

Recently a woman told me that my daugh- 
ter, age 22, had more character than almost 
any person her age she had ever known. 
This brought a tear to my eye. This I had 
rather have heard than that she is the most 
beautiful, the best dancer, singer, writer, 
painter, athlete or anything else. This is the 
supreme compliment. For character ls the 
only thing we earn on earth which we can 
take with us when we die. Reputation is 
what you're supposed to be; character is 
what you are. Reputation is what your 
obituary says. Character is what your angels 
say. 
You can't help it if you're ugly at 18. But 
if you're not beautiful at 80, it's your own 
fault. You can’t help it if you were able 
neither to earn nor to inherit much in 
wordly goods. But character is a victory, not 
a gift. If you lack it, blame not your parents 
nor society, blame yourself. 

Confucius said: “To know what is right 
and not do it is the worst of cowardice.” 

The morning after Charles Lindberg flew 
the Atlantic nonstop from New York to Paris, 
an associate of Charles Kettering rushed into 
the research expert's laboratory in Dayton, 
Ohio, shouting: “He made it. Lindbergh 
landed safely in Paris. “He did it all 
by himself.” Kettering looked up from his 
work momentarily and remarked quitely: 
“When he files it with a committee, let me 
know.” The great accomplishments of 
history have been wrought by individuals, not 
by the mass. Learn to sing solo. Anybody 
can sing when everybody is singing. 

Thomas Carlyle said: “The great law of 
culture is: Let each become all that he was 
created capable of being.” 
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Society advances mainly through those 
who're unafraid to be different. “The 
strongest man on earth is the man who 
stands most alone.“ Dare to be a Daniel. 
Dare to be square. Be a sovereign indi- 
vidual, not Just a member of the mob, Be 
the chicken with the guts to say no to the 
crowd when the crowd's wrong. 

The completely happy person who has no 
problems is either without sanity or con- 
science. Trouble is the common denominator 
of living. Clouds bring life-giving rain- 
storms and are a necessary part of life. Learn 
to face ilfe as it is, and as it can be. . 

One of your most precious possessions 15 
time. It's criminal to waste it. You'll never 
live this moment again. Cato confessed that 
the fault which he felt the greatest need to 
repent was spending an hour unprofitably- 

Life is an opportunity, a skill to be de- 
veloped, a victory to be won. Every passing 
second is a grain of gold—won or lost. The 
poet said: Ot all sad words of tongue or pen: 
the saddest are these: ‘It might have been’. 
It might have been if we had so willed it. 

Tom ANDERSON. 


James J. Saxon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the hearings now being held before 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which so far have been largely 
an attack on the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Mr. James J. Saxon, I thought 
the Members would be interested in see- 
ing the following editorial from the New 
York Times of Friday, May 3: 

Mn. Saxon's OPPOSITION 

The entire banking community has been 
stirred up by James J. Saxon, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, who is responsible for su- 
pervising nationally chartered banks. 

Mr. Saxon is a brash and vigorous expo- 
nent of more competition and less reguls- 
tion in banking, a point of view that most 
bankers preach rather than practice. His 
actions have aroused the ire of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks, who are seeking to oust him. 

Mr, Saxon's alleged crime is that he has 
challenged the sanctity of the dual banking 
system, under which National and State 
banks abide by the same local regulations. 
His willingness to charter new national 
banks and his desire to give them more ex- 
tensive branching powers would mean in- 
creased competition in many areas now 
served by banks enjoying quasimonopoly 
positions. 

This policy would stimulate bank expan- 
sion and offer the public, as savers and bor- 
rowers, much more efficient and cheaper serv- 
ice. The result would be healthy for the 
economy and would not damage the dual 
banking system. On the contrary, it would 
strengthen it. 

The dual banking system is useful, but 
only if it is not looked upon as Immutable. 
Banking cannot thrive unless it accepts the 
need to liberalize the rules. Those 
and State supervisors who persist in defend- 
ing the status quo will end up by stunting 
banking’s growth and open the way for 
other types of financial institutions that are 
prepared to meet the needs of the public. 
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Greater competition in banking is essen- 
tial and Mr. Saxon deserves applause, not 
Condemnation, for saying so, He may be 
Overzealous in his campaign and too sweep- 
ing in some of his proposals; but the shak- 
ing up that he is giving the banking in- 
ene is the best thing that could happen 

it. 


Lincoln: In Shadow and Reality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Le- 
high County Republican Committee in 
the district that I have the honor to 
represent, sponsors two essay contests 
on the “Life and Ideals of Abraham 
Lincoln” as part of the Lincoln Day 
celebrations, one being for senior high 
School students and the other for junior 
high schoo] students of Lehigh County. 
The winning selections are made by a 
board of distinguished educators from 
Several hundred essays submitted. I am 
very proud of the fine students and the 
essays they submit. This year the con- 
test for the senior high school students 
Was won by Evelyn Phillips, an 11th- 
grade student at Parkland High School 
in Orefield, Pa. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Would like to include the winning essay 
of this young lady, entitled Lincoln: In 
Shadow and Reality.” 

The essay follows: ; 

LINCOLN: In SHADOW AND REALITY 
(By Evelyn Phillips) 

A house divided against itself cannot stand, 
but Lincoln stood. In his statement Lincoln 
Was referring to the Government, stating that 
it couldn't endure half slave and half free; 
but it had to be all one or all the other. In 
Many instances his life could be explained 
by the various illustrations he propounded 
to prove his point or to argue a theory. 

There has been much controversy con- 
cerning the mind and character of Lincoln. 
Some believe him to have been a lazy, brood- 
ing, two-faced individual who has risen to 
his present fame because necessary facts 
have been disregarded and thus his portrait 
falsely painted. Others hold him in highest 
esteem citing his honesty, his deeds, and his 
death as a martyr as their primary reasons. 
There probably never will be a settlement 
to this antiquated dispute, but it would be 
well to understand the facts before select- 
ing the position we wish to adhere to. 

Because of the wandering instinct of his 
father, Lincoln, as a child, lived a varied 
existence moving from one State to another. 
His environment was the basic factor con- 
tributing to his awkward clumsiness and 
crude, rustic manners, which he never tm- 
Proved. He was a hard luck boy, but his 
life as a farmer agreed with him, and he 
Grew strong. His mother died before he was 
10, leaving no one to console him and calm 
his fears. His father often knocked him 
around, which is probably why he adopted 
the philosophy of not wasting corporal pun- 

ent on the young. As a youth he was 
Bood natured, imaginative, but rather idle. 
Throughout his life he had less than a year’s 
Schooling, but made up for this lack by 
reading whatever he could borrow or buy. 
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Lincoln developed his faculty for story- 
telling while he was still a boy. This was 
the chief diversion of the wilderness, and 
everyone engaged in it, As a young man he 
turned this ability to biting satire. He 
stopped this practice abruptly when one of 
the men he had satirized, James Shields, 
challenged him to a duel. Lincoln realized 
his mistake and changed to more manly 
ways of showing his distaste and poking 
fun. His sense of humor proved in later 
years to be a safety valve by which to relieve 
the tension from his official trials and 
anxieties. He often passed time by reverting 
to his youth and spinning a yarn of his early 
experiences. It was also at this point that 
he set forth his purpose in life—to leave 
the world a better place than the one he had 
come into. 

Before becoming a lawyer, Lincoln served 
in many different capacities. At first, he be- 
came a trader, making trips down the Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans. These voyages prob- 
ably brought him into his first contact with 
slavery. Later, he became a clerk in a New 
Salem store, a surveyor of the prairies, a 
member of the Ilinois Legislature, and final- 
ly studied law on the advice of John T. 
Stuart. 

Contrary to the belief of most people, he 
did not always defend the poor and down- 
trodden, but he often took the side of the 
strong to try to eke out a meager existence 
to support his family. His lawyer habits 
were poor—tfrequently he was not prepared 
in court, he would take either side of a case, 
and sometimes he lost cases that should have 
been won, It is sald that he would rather 
abandon a case than bolster up a false posi- 
tion, and that he usually didn’t take a case 
unless he thought his client was right. By 
the standards which are applied to the con- 
duct of lawyers, Lincoln was honest. When 
he became absorbed in a case, he used 
logic and usually won it. He was modest in 
his successes, 

Lincoln never attained any great wealth 
In his life, nor did he reach any high social 
position. Although he tried to advance his 
fortunes, he had no head for speculation and 
failed. He overlooked many opportunities 
that presented themselves, but kept seek- 
ing recognition. Lincoln had no taste for 
well-bred living, and found it hard to break 
Into society. He was down to earth—truly, 
a man of the people. 

Lincoln was moved by a desire to do what 
he thought was right. He was greately im- 
peded, though, by the workings of his waver- 
ing mind. There seems to have been a divi- 
sion in his thinking which resulted in his 
frequent making of contradictory statements, 
which gave him a bad record in Congress. 
To compensate for this handicap, he found 
it necessary to take an indefinite stand on 
most issues and not mention his plans, pur- 
poses, and intents. He had to be cautious, 
deliberate, and precise to evade a hold by 
his antagonists. Although this seems to be 
the major reason for his slowness to rise 
and to find his position in the world, other 
truths must be considered, 

Lincoln’s goal, as stated before, was to rise 
above the life into which he was born and 
to arrive at a higher station than was the 
position of his youth. He crayed the respect 
of his fellows. Since he disliked manual 
labor, he turned to law and later to politics 
to accomplish his aim, receiving his much 
desired praise. He saw honors being be- 
stowed on others, but never on himself. He 
felt rejected and a failure. Although he 
said, “If in your wisdom you see satisfactory 
to keep me in the background, I have been 
too familiar with disappointments to be very 
much chagrined,” his actions proved other- 
wise. Lincoln couldn't endure the pangs of 
defeat, for which he seemed to be-a magnet, 
and he fell into the clutches of melancholy. 
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Because his ambitions came to nothing and 
his future looked bleak, he began to feel 
as though life held nothing for bhim. ` 

Lincoln had vague ideas about how he 
could rectify situations, but failed to put 
them into action. His mode of indecision 
seemed to be hampering him when the ques- 
tion of slavery became foremost in his day. 
But other factors contributed to his shaky 
stand. He actually had no definite solution 
to curb the expansion of slavery and remove 
its ills. He said that it should not be dis- 
turbed where it existed, but, by all means, 
should be kept out of the new free states 
so the welfare of the poor people would be 
preserved. Although he was criticized for 
issuing the Emancipation Proclamation and 
lost many supporters, he seemed to have at 
last taken a stand, used his own judgment, 
and accomplished a purpose. 

If he would have been better informed 
on the cares of State and self-culture, Lin- 
coln would have made a better President 
and found it unnecessary to complain of his 
difficulties. He loved the homely wisdom of 
Aesop, but knew little of history, military 
science, and affairs of Government. If he 
would have used his photographic memory 
and the publications in the Congressional 
Library, to which he had access, he could 
have abandoned his habit of patterning his 
ideas and attitudes after others. Lincoln 
was weak in this sense, but strong in others. 

Because he pardoned so many men during 
the Civil War, Lincoln was censured. His 
reply to his critics, who felt that his action 
encouraged greater insubordination, on this 
matter revealed his incredible logic. He 
stated that it didn’t improve a soldier to 
shoot him and that he wouldn't destroy 
his own men because the enemy was killing 
enough of them. His rebuttal also displayed 
his deep humanitarianism. He said, “It 
rests me after a hard day's work if I can 
find some good reason for saving a man's 
life.” 

Lincoln enjoyed simple entertainment. He 
engaged in few sports, but liked to bowl, 
wrestle, and engage in a game of handball. 
He applied the tactics of wrestling to his po- 
litical career, He was usually on the defen- 
sive during trials and while engaging in de- 
bates, trying to prevent a hold. He had a 
tendency to tell self-derogatory jokes when 
he was relating the highest compliments that 
had been paid him. This practice seenred to 
place him on an equal plane with those he 
encountered. 

Lincoln never joined a church because he 
believed in simplicity in religion. He stated 
that whenever any church would inscribe 
over its altar as its sole qualification for 
membership, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy mind and thy-neighbor as 
thyself,” he would join that church with all 
his heart and with all his soul. The fact that 
he did not join a church, which would have 
helped him in his political career, showed his 
strength to stand by principle. But even 
though he was a praying man, read the Bible 
a lot, and used it for appeals to the people, he 
was inclined to be superstitious and believed 
in dreams. This fact is not so strange, 
though, because m; was inherent in 
all frontier people, and Lincoln was one of 
them. 

Lincoln was thought to be a cold man be- 
cause he seemed only to move with regard for 
his own feelings. He married Mary Todd to 
cure himself of his depression resulting from 
his broken word to wed her; he allowed no 
one to become famillar with him; he wasn't 
distressed over his father’s death and refused 
to forgive him for his shortcomings; and he 
failed to realize how others felt and couldn't 
discern their motives. This wise man was 
found wanting. 

But if Lincoln was such a controversial 
figure, why le he considered so great today? 
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What virtues did this man possess to account 
for his fame? Why does the memory of his 
deeds live on? Many people have tried to 
put their finger on something tangible in 
answer to these questions, but all have 
failed. The reason is probably because the 
man that was Lincoln had that something 
extra, perhaps personal magnetism, perhaps 
destiny, that defied all explanation. 

- Lincoln's greatness doesn't lle in the fact 
that he was a remarkable President, nor Is 
it derived from any of his accomplishments. 
Rather, it comes from the whole of the man, 
himself. From the beginning, Lincoln had 
nothing superficial to offer the world—no 
good looks, no wealth, no admirable back- 
ground. But he did have something finer— 
the humanity, the honesty, and the humility 
that overcame his handicaps and enabled 
him to emerge as a man among men. It 
was in recognition of these features that a 
desperate Nation allowed a country lawyer 
to lead them through 4 years of conflict. 

Lincoln didn't have to build a monument 
to himself to perpetuate his memory, as 
some men have tried, because he was that 
monument—a tower of hopes and fears of 
an entire Nation. He was a man who had 
risen from the wilderness to the White 
House in an age of hostility with only him- 
self as a buoy. He had cast aside all ob- 
stacles and had run the race to the finish. 

It is hard to find fault with a man who 
can't defend himself. If Lincoln had lived, 
the shadow of his life might have faded into 
glowing reality, but the assassin's bullet pre- 
vented that vision from ever materializing. 
There probably never will be a solution to 
the legend that grown from the man 
that was but the facts stand clear 
and the portrait is finished, 


Good Advice by Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, across the 
Nation people talk about the administra- 
tion's Cuban policy as freely as they talk 
about the day’s weather. Everyone 
knows that the storm still rages and that 
there is no letup in sight. Some of us 
think it is about time we left our cozy, 
isolated camp and braved the storm. 
Richard Nixon and the New Bedford 
Standard Times are among these. I 
would like to call the following editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

[From the New Bedford Standard Times, 
Apr. 23, 1963] 
GooD ADVICE BY NIXON 


Former Vice President Richard Nixon has 
succinctly stated the issue that Cuba pre- 
sents to this Nation: Whether it is not better 
to accept the risk of a stronger policy now 
than to await the consequences of inactton. 

In either alternative, Nixon believes there 
is hazard, but the greater danger lies in sit- 
ting “too long on this powder keg” while 
conceding that ultimately the Soviet beach- 
head in this hemisphere must be removed. 
Although not advocating blockade or in- 
vasion, the former Vice President said that 
“what is necessary” must be done, includ- 
ing the removal of restraints on forays by 
Cuban exiles. 

As Nixon pointed out, US. policy is an ac- 
cumulation of contradictions. This he em- 
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phasized, stating “we have courageously 
dared a blockade to keep the peace,” but 
“withdrew the blockade to avoid war.” It is 
difficult to defend, in logic, a policy that 
permits the Soviet Union to strengthen a 
beachead in Cuba while denying Cubans a 
right to a beachhead of their own on the 
island. 

Essentially what Nixon appears to have in 
mind in urging a “fundamental change in 
policy” is not a series of semibelligerent 
actions by the Kennedy administration but a 
basic change in the Government's attitude 
toward the Cuban problem, to make it more 
adamantly dedicated to getting the Russians 
out of the island. 

This is a sound recommendation from one 
who is experienced in dealing with Soviet ag- 
gressiveness and treachery. 


May 3: Polish National Holiday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS” 


oF 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, just about 
15 years after our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and not quite 2 years after 
the United States of America adopted 
our first Constitution, Poland signed its 
constitution, on May 3, 1791. 

In its constitution, Poland incorporat- 
ed enduring precepts of public policy and 
democracy. The Polish people thus 
demonstrated their love and attachment 
to freedom and independence—just as 
we, the American people did when we 
declared our independence from a moth- 
er country who practiced tyranny, and 
signed our famous Constitution “to pro- 
mote the lasting welfare of that coun- 
try so dear to us all, and secure her free- 
dom and happiness.” 

We, therefore, can fully appreciate 


and sympathize with the great longing 


of the peoples of Poland for freedom and 
independence, to live and to worship their 
God as they choose. 

We, therefore, are honored and happy 
to join the celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the Polish January uprising 
of 1863. This marks a time in the history 
of that great country when subservience 
to a foreign rule became unbearable. 
Poland had attempted several times be- 
fore that to break the yoke of oppression 
placed upon her shoulders by Russia. In 
1794 the Kosciuszko uprising took place; 
in 1831, the November uprising took 
place; then in 1944 the Warsaw uprising 
against German occupation took place— 
but of all these, the 1863 uprising against 
Russian tyranny was the greatest, long- 
est, and bloodiest uprising in Polish his- 
tory, spanning over 2 years. 

This was one of the most costly upris- 
ings—in terms of Polish people killed, 
captured, or deported to cruel Siberian 
mines. It brought about a ruthless and 
continuing attempt by the Russians to 
completely remove all traces of the hated 
Polish national spirit—by confiscation of 
private property—by destroying the Pol- 
ish economy—by arresting and deport- 
ing many of its most influential citi- 
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zens—and even by banning the Polish 
language from offices and schools. 

We know this type of tyranny over 3 
nation cannot possibly be successful 85 
long as its citizens can recall days of 
freedom, days of independence of h 
and spirit, days of honor, and days of 
happiness. In joining with Polish people 
everywhere in celebration of her national 
holiday, we are thus helping her remem- 
ber a glorious past—and helping her 
cherish the hope that one day there will 
be a ceasing of tyranny, and Poland will 
rise again as a free and independent na- 
tion. 

When Poland adopted its constitution 
on May 3, 1791—this was during a time 
in history when representative self- 
government, justice for all, freedom to 
worship, and freedom to live without fear 
was unheard of in European countries— 
who were still in the grip of autocratic 
rulers. Many of those countries are 
in the grip of a ruthless and autocratic 
ruler—and we join with the Polish, and 
with other nations, in believing that ulti- 
mately justice will prevail and the pitiless 
grip of a godless communism will be 10057 
ened and completely removed: 

A famous Chief Justice of our Supreme 
Court, John Jay, once spoke words which 
I feel should offer comfort and hope, and 
give courage to the Polish people: 

God is great, and therefore He will be 
sought; He is good, and therefore He will be 
found. 

If in the day of sorrow we own God's pres- 
ence in the cloud, we shall find Him also in 
the pillar of fire, brightening and cheering 
our way as the night comes on. 

In all his dispensations God is at work for 
our good. In prosperity, He tries our grati- 
tude; in mediocrity, our contentment; in 
misfortune, our submission; in darkness, our 
faith; under temptation, our steadfastness; 
— all times, our obedience and trust in 
God governs the world, and we have only 
to do our duty wisely, and leave the issue © 
Him. 


The Late Honorable Jessica McCullough 
Weis 


SPEECH 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am especially saddened this morning 
to hear of the passing of Judy Weis. The 
State of New York and the United States 
have lost a distinguished public servant. 

Judy had a remarkable warmth of per- 
sonality. She had an integrity of public 
concept that was outstanding. To the 
very end of her life she concerned her- 
self with matters of direct concern to 
the American people. I believe that her 
service in the House and as a national 
committeewoman was unusual and im- 
portant. 
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I extend my deepest sympathy to her 

I believe that our Nation has 

truly lost a public servant who was a 

Constant inspiration to those who had 

the privilege of knowing her. We have 
t a great and gallant woman. 


The Tyrone Guthrie Theater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN- THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, to- 
Morrow evening in Minneapolis, there 
Will occur one of the most significant 
events of recent years for the American 
theater. It is opening night for the Ty- 
Tone Guthrie Theater, a revolutionary 
experiment bringing top-flight profes- 
Sional drama to America’s midlands. 

: Yesterday's New York and Washing- 
ton newspapers carried detailed stories 
about the Guthrie Theater; I request 
they be entered here and I respectfully 
Call them to your attention: 

[From the Washington Post, May 5, 1963] 
New Gurserm Stace Moves THEATER OUT 
TO THE PLarns—A Dream COMING TRUE 
(By Richard L. Coe) 

The year's most exciting theatrical event 
Occurs this week not in little, dirty, old New 
York but in, of all places, Minneapolis, Minn. 
This afternon will bring the dedication of 
the new Tyrone Guthrie Theater in the 
Twin Cities. Tuesday, a company formed by 
Dr. Guthrie, one of the most admired di- 
rectors of our times, will inaugurate a 
theater built by Minnesotans in his honor 
With a production of “Hamlet.” In the title 
Tole will be George Grizzard, the Arena 
Stage favorite who went on to the New York 
Stage, the Hollywood screen, TV, and to this 

Most striking of assignments. 

The Minnesota venture marks one more 
Step in the stimulating world of today’s 
theater to its decentralization from the hit- 
Or-miss world of Gotham. One cannot over- 
emphasize what this can mean to the 
American theater's future. We in Washing- 
ton, rejoicing in Arena Stages magnificent 
Achievement in a world which superficially 
is making less room for the exultation of 
living theater, can further rejoice, with the 
Twin Cities, that this new step is being 
achieved. 

Dr. Guthrie is one of the world’s theater 

rs, respected not simply in Europe and 

America where his productions have been 
Seen, but elsewhere where his work has been 
Tecorded and his writings admired. Six-feet- 
five, Dr. Guthrie is an extraordinary man. 
With his wife he travels the world, eschew- 
tng the fashionable luxury hotels, living in 
Modest hostels with their portable (some- 
times verboteen) Bunsen burner, passing up 
the posh restaurants to dream, quietly, of 
the sort of theater they love. 

These loves have included long remem- 
bered productions of London’s Old Vic, 
Broadway's The Matchmaker” and the cre- 
ation of Ontario’s famed Stratford Shake- 
Speare Festival. 

The new Minnesota stage is a close kin to 
the one Guthrie created in Ontario's Strat- 
ford, for this too has a multilevel open stage, 
Surrounded on 3 sides by 1,400 seats. 
Already Minnesotans are gasping that some 
$330,000 worth of tickets have been sold 
before the season even opens. 
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Two plays will start what in time will be 
a true repertory system this week, Hamlet“ 
opening Tuesday night. Moliere's The Miser” 
opening Wednesday. “The Three Sisters” 
will enter the repertory June 17 and Death 
of a Salesman” on July 16. The season will 
run through September 22, with “Hamlet” 
the final bill. Individual seats will cost from 
$1.50 to $5, with group tickets available. 
Further factual details may be had from the 
Tyrone Guthrie Theater, 725 Vineland Place, 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

One of the theater’s purposes was to give 
actors an opportunity to work outside of 
tense Manhattan and they have flocked to 
do so. Grizzard left his starring role in the 
year’s top play, “Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?” to have his crack at Hamlet. Hume 
Cronyn, finished with his long “Cleopatra” 
assignment, and his wife, Jessica Tandy, will, 
between them, have roles in all four plays. 
Rita Gam accepted an “as cast contract for 
“Hamlet” in order to have leads in “The 
Three Sisters” and the Moliere. 

W. m knows many of the other 
players, Nicolas Coster, Clayton Corzatte, Ed 
Preble, Paul Ballantyne, Ellen Geer, John 
Cromwell, Lee Richardson, Ruth Nelson and 
Robert Pastene. Tanya Moisewitsch, who 
created so many of the Ontario costumes for 
Dr. Guthrie, is the principal designer and 
another Canadian who has scored both at 
Stratford and on Broadway, Douglas Camp- 
bell, is Dr. Guthrie's second in command. 

When it was learned 4 autumns ago that 
Dr. Guthrie was considering creation of a 
theater removed from New York, several far- 
flung cities scrambled to attract the noted 
director, Minneapolis only one of them. 

“There are too few chances for people to 
experience and enjoy the entertainment the 
classic plays can provide,” Sir Tyrone told 
all comers, “yet theater is as important to 
the life of a community as an orchestra or 
museums or libraries.” 

Quick to get cracking were a handful of 


Harry 
Critic John K. Sherman, the T. B. Walker 
Art Center and, as the new theater's first 
program is forced to say, “others too numer- 
ous to mention.” 

Anyway, Minneapolis rolled up its sleeves, 
found land, raised a million and a half dol- 
lars, went even further than Producer Oliver 
Rae and Production Manager Peter Zeisler 
had been promised. 

The players have been rehearsing for 2 
months and their phone calls and letters re- 
fiect precisely the enthusiasm Dr. Guthrie 
dreamed of: The stage is magnificent, tricky 
at first, but wonderful * * *. The costumes, 
wait till you see em . And the people, 
these wonderful, openhearted, generous peo- 
ple of Minnesota. What a relief from New 
York. We're going to give em some great 
performances.” 

The birth of a theater is an exciting por- 


tent. This is why Minnesota’s Tyrone Guth- . 


rie Theater is one of the few major events 
of the American theater's year. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 5, 
1963] 

GUTHRIE REPERTORY COMPANY OPENING IN 
MINNEAPOLIS—THEATER FEVER RAGING Far, 
Fan Orr Broapway 
Minweapo.is.—Tyrone Guthrie has given 

his name to a new $2 million theater and 

repertory company opening here Tuesday 
with Guthrie’s own production of “Hamlet.” 

That Guthrie finds himself in the Midwest 
presiding over the establishment of the Ty- 
rone Guthrie Theater represents something 
new. It represents, first of all, a protest 
against the stifling artistic and economic 
conditions of producing on Broadway. Its 
opening points up the fact that while the- 
ater may be shrinking on Broadway it is ex- 
panding elsewhere. 
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And the experience of Guthrie and his as- 
sociates is spectacular proof that strong, 
untapped community support for theater 
exists—outside New York. Minneapolis has 
come through. 

Minneapolis—indeed, all of Minnesota— 
found the money to build the theater. More 
than that, it developed enough interest in 
the community to support a season of four 
Plays and a first-class company of New York 
professional actors. A year ago, a high goal 
of 15,000 subscribers was set for the first 
season. As of 2 weeks ago, the subscrip- 
tion list stood at 20,139 and the box office has 
taken $331,150. Minnesota has caught the 
theater fever. 

George Grizzard leads off as Hamlet in a 
production that Guthrie describes as Ruri- 
tar — conte , that is, rather than all- 
out modern. The theater plan is re 
and the second play will follow the next 
evening—Moliere's “The Miser,” with Hume 
Cronyn and Rita Gam in the leads. This one 
has been directed by Guthrie's artistic as- 
sistant at Minnesota, Douglas Campbell, a 
stalwart performer under Guthrie from the 
first days of the Stratford, Ont., Shakespeare 
Festival. He played “Gideon” on Broadway 
last season. 

Guthrie’s new theater is built to his stage 
specifications. He laid it out with Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch much as she and Guthrie col- 
loborated in the creation of the Stratford 
theater, and the University of Minnesota 
architect, Ralph Rapson, executed the de- 
sign. 

The essential feature is an irregularly 
shaped open stage: no proscenium. The 
auditorium is also irregularly shaped and 
surrounds the stage on three sides, in a 200- 
degree arc, with a seating capacity of 1,437. 
The distance from the forestage to the back 
row of the balcony measures only 56 feet, 

Almost as unusual as the form 


ity of actors, who hate to be unavailable to 
Broadway. lis hopes it has solved 
this problem with its out-of-season season. 

Besides Grizzard, Cronyn, and Miss Gam, 
the featured players in a company of 40 in- 
clude Jessica Tandy, Mr. Cronyn’s wife, and 
Zoe Caldwell. They have all been rehearsing 
here in makeshift rehearsal space since 
March 11. Late in the season, two more 
plays will be added to the repertory— The 
Three Sisters,” directed by Guthrie, opening 
June 18 and “Death of a Salesman,” directed 
by Campbell, opening July 16. 

This mixture of drama will find Cronyn 
playing the title role in “The Miser” and 
Willy Loman in Death of a Salesman." Miss 
Tandy will play Gertrude in Hamlet“ and 
Mrs. Loman in “Salesman.” Grizzard will 
step out of his role as Hamlet into the part 
of the clerk in “The Miser.” 

This whole theater and repertory idea came 
about because two New York theater people 
put their heads together with Tyrone Guth- 
rie, a booster and creator of repertory, 3 years 
ago. The two are Oliver Rea, a former pro- 
ducing partner of Robert Whitehead in New 
York, and Peter Zeisler, who at the time was 
production stage manager of “The Sound 
of Music” at the Lunt-Fontanne Theater in 
New York. 

Both felt that theater held more promise 
than the restricted life on Broadway and 
they went together to Guthrie in Ireland 
in the winter of 1960 to find an alternative. 
They then and there decided to locate a 
repertory theater well outside of New York 
in support of the idea. 

Minneapolis made the most enthusiastic 
offer. First came a gift of $500,000 from 
Minneapolis’ T. B. Walker Foundation to 
acquire the land. Further backing followed. 
A thousand women were recruited to help 
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solicit funds and develop subscriber support 
without which Guthrie and his associates 
knew they would be dead after one season. 

A tandem organization setup will run the 
Tyrone Guthrie Theater. On the one hand, 
there is the theater foundation which will 
manage the rest-of-the-year operation when 
the repertory company is not playing. It 
must keep the house lit through the winter 
with music recitals, ballet, films and other 
attractions. 

On the other hand, the repertory company 
headed by Rea is responsible for the theater 
season. It was helped through the 3-year 
organizational phase by a Ford Foundation 
grant of $118,000. A further Ford sum of 
$219,000 is available to defray any operating 
losses during the next 3 years. 


From the Washington Star, May 5, 1963] 
Our or Ir Came Gurmm CENTER 


football train helped bring to Minneapolis 
a novel experiment in protossional drama, 
the Tyrone Guthrie Theater. 

This is a community effort which will 
flower next Tuesday when the Guthrie The- 
ater, the only permanent classic repertory 
theater in this country, opems under its own 
$2 million roof. i 

Sir Tyrone Guthrie, a giant of the stage, 
nas dedicated 3 years of his life to the proj- 
ect. He will lead off a four-play season of 
nearly 5 months with “Hamlet.” 

Stars of the stage have virtually stood in 
line for the chance to act under Guthrie in 
the revolutionary 1,437-seat theater half a 
continent away from Broadway. 

Back to the train. It was en route 
from Iowa City, Iowa, to Des Moines after an 
Iowa-Minnesota football game in 1959. 
Aboard it were Oliver Rea and John Cowles, 
Ir 


Rea, then 35, was already a Broadway pro- 
ducer. A few months earlier he had met 
with Guthrie and Peter Zeisler, an expert 
on the technique of stagecraft. 


THAT WEARINESS 


They discovered they had something in 
common—a weariness of the Broadway “hit 
or flop” atmosphere, which Guthrie termed 
“oversupplied with theaters and actors and 
hampered by rootlessness.” 

They wanted a repertory theater far from 
New York and from tryout towns. Repertory 
is the alternating of several plays on suc- 
cessive nights by basically the same cast. 

. . * * . 

Cowles had not only agreed to head & 
monumental fundraising drive, but had al- 
ready scored an important breakthrough; 
the T. B. Walker Foundation, operator of the 
modern-thinking Walter Art Gallery next 
door to the theater site, had not only pledged 
the land for it but $400,000 In cash as well. 
Since then, the foundation has added an- 
other $100,000. 

Another $1.5 million-plus came in 3,000 
individual chunks. j 

Cowles, disavows any crusade or patron- 
of-the-arts approach. 

As vice president and editor of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune, he scrupulously 
avoided putting his papers’ resources into 
the drive. And he stayed out of the lime- 
light to the point few local readers today 
are aware of his key role in getting the 
theater. 

“But,” Cowles says, this was the one thing 
the Twin Cities didn't have“ in the field of 
front-rank cultural attractions. 


A NEW ATHENS? 


And so, in the words of a politely envious 
writer from another city which wanted but 
didn't get the Guthrie theater, “it looks as 
if Minneapolis may become the new Athens 
of the West.” 
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The new Athenians of the theater were all 
on hand for opening rehearsals in mid- 
March. With finishing touches still being 
put on the theater, they rehearsed first * * *. 

The three decided to see if it could be 
done, 

Cowles, young Minneapolis newspaper ex- 
ecutive and heir, met Rea on the football 


Rea told him of their plans and of their 
search, which had already taken them to 
several American cities, 

"I, hope you take a look at the Twin 
Cities,” and Cowles, and let me know when 
you come.“ 

Minneapolis Is a midwestern city of half 
a million persons, frigid winters, flour milis, 
fishermen-filled lakes in summers and, with 
sister St. Paul, lately the home of major 
league baseball and football teams. 


ON CULTURE SIDE 


But it's also, as.the theater men noted 
when they accepted Cowle’s invitation, the 
home of a first-rate symphoney orchestra, 
two outstanding art museums, and a State 
university of some 30,000 students with a 
flourishing theater. 

In fact, Frank Whiting, university theater 
director, had earlier sought a new theater 
for the school, and had urged Guthries to 
consider locating here. Guthrie and Rea 
especially wanted a university connection. 

So on Memorial Day of 1960, under a tree 
in the pleasant wooded site of the new proj- 
ecting-stage theater, the announcement was 
made, 

In its front yard is a vast park and play- 
ground area, 

The theater and land will technically re- 
main the property of the Walker Foundation, 
which leases it to the Guthrie Foundation. 
This foundation, under Mr, Cowles as presi- 
dent, raised the money. The foundation, in 
turn, rents to Guthrie's playing company, 
the Minnesota Theater Co. Foundation. In 
off seasons, the theater will be used for con- 
certs, lectures, and the like. 

The playing company is aided by a $337,000 
Ford Foundation grant. The annual operat- 
ing budget is set at slightly under $600,000. 

Advance ticket sales hit 20,000 long before 
the opening. Mr. Rea said this was far above 
his expectations, and that he was certain it 
was a record for any such theater project 
anywhere, 

Single tickets range from $5 to $1.50, the 
season tickets (one for each play) from $18 
to 65.40. 

To be permanently effective, Mr. Guthrie 
feels the theater must put down roots in 
Minnesota and become a part of the com- 
munity. He thinks a link with the univer- 
sity theater via fellowships and other means 
is especially important. 

A special series of university theater fel- 
lowships has been set up by a Minnesota 
businessman., Students will study at the 
university in the fall and winter, work as 
epprentices, understudies, and observers in 
the Guthrie Theater in the spring and sum- 
mer. 

The all-professional company of 22 this 
first season will be headed by Hume Cronyn 
and Jessica Tandy, Rita Gam, and George 
Grizzard. 

They will present Hamlet,“ Moliere’s The 
Miser,” Chekhov's The Three Sisters,” and 
Miller’s “Death of a Salesman” in the season 
ending September 22. 

They will play in a strikingly modern 
theater, where the audience will surround 
the players on three sides, and no playgoer 
will be more than 58 feet away from the 
center of the stage. 

The theater will open onto the Walker Art 
Gallery for between-acts viewing. It was 
designed by Ralph Rapson, award-winning 
head of the University of Minnesota School 
of Architecture. 

The white-fronted theater overlooks the 
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Minneapolis business district at the foot of 
a fine old residential area. N 


[From the New York Times, May 5, 1963] 
ANOTHER TEST von DECENTRALIZATION 
(By Austin C. Wehrwein) 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The professional American 
theater, caged by commercialism on Manhat- 
tan Island, neurotic with self-doubt and 
guilt complexes, loathed and loved by those 
who live in it, is about to experience an 
experiment that could help liberate it. 

This experiment begins here on Tuesday 
when Tyrone Guthrie opens a 20-week rep- 
ertory season with a modified modern 
production of Hamlet In which he dis- 
misses the concept that Hamlet “is a con- 
stipated young man in long black tights.” 

Here, 1,000 miles from Broadway as the 
jets fly, In a bleaming $2,5000 glass-walled- 
1,437-seat open-stage theater bearing Mx. 
Guthrie’s name, the people of the Twit 
Cities (population 1,400,000) will launch ®& 
full-scale, truly professional regional reper- 
tory organization. Indeed, the theater will 
be Supported on a scale and in the style that 
symphony orchestras have come to expect and 
enjoy. 

REPERTORY TRADITION 

This is not little theater; not stock; not 
straw hat; not road show; and it is definitely 
not show biz. 

It is a happy marriage of community chest- 
type of impulse that raised contributions of 
$1,800,000 and the highest degree of profes- 
sionalism innocent of profit motive. It is 4 
long-awaited step toward the repertory tra- 
dition of Europe, Britain, and Russia but 
without Government support or direction. 

If it works here, interest already smolder- 
ing in places like Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cleveland is very likely to burst into flame, 
the cultural course of this country may well 
be changed. 

“I don't think a theater should be any 
more self-supporting than the public M- 
brary,” Peter Zeisler, production director, who 
with Oliver Rea, the administrator, makes 
up the troika that created the enterprise 
out of shared disgust for Broadway show 
business, 

For the Upper Midwest the four-play ses- 
son is the most important cultural event 
since the first concert by the Minneapolis 
Symphony 60 years ago. For the world of 
drama it is one more test of the long dream 
that decentralization spells salvation. 

“A dream itself Is but a shadow,” Hamlet 
tells Guildenstern. No shadow at the box- 
Office, the season is already a smash. Long 
before opening, advance subscription ticket 
sales ($18 top, down to 85.40) exceeded 
$221,000. 

And total advance sales (single top 85. 
down to $1.50) exceeded $325,000. Optimism 
abounds that it will be a cinch to reach the 
75- percent capacity needed to meet the $600,- 
000 operating budget, which for comparable 
New York productions would be at least 
double. 

Mail orders have come from as far off as 
New York, San Diego, and Biloxi, But 
much credit is given to 1,000 tireless women 
volunteers who have worked over an aren in 
a 100-mile radius from the Twin Cities push- 
ing the project at teas, cocktail parties, and 
dinners. Rita Gam and jovial Douglas 
Campbell, Mr, Guthrie's assistant, talked to a 
labor meeting and the AFL-CIO bought out 
an entire performance, 

Dayton's department store sold about 40 
percent of the season subscription tickets on 
its credit card and permitted the use of its 
400,000-name mailing list for direct-mail ad- 
yertising. A $377,000 Ford Foundation grant 
that came as a bit of a windfall will go a 
long way toward insuring financial help 
during the 3 years picked as the tryout run- 
The troika is cautious, however. The proj- 
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eet's real success will be measurable, they 
Warn, 3 years hence when the novelty has 
Worn off. 

By artistic standards this is also a season 
of high promise. Besides “Hamlet,” Mr. 
Guthrie—Tony to his close friends, Dr. 
Guthrie to a revering cast and middlewest- 
erners too shy to use his title, Sir—will di- 
rect Chekhoy’s The Three Sisters.“ 

Mr. Campbell, Uke Mr. Guthrie a veteran of 
the Old Vic, will stage Moliére’s The Miser” 
and Arthur Miller's “Death of a Salesman.” 

acting company includes Hume Cronyn, 
his wife Jessica Tandy, George Grizzard, late 
Of “Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf” and now 
the lead in “Hamlet,” Rita Gam and Zoe 
Caldwell. Some supporting roles will be 
taken by University of Minnesota graduate 
Students on leave under grants from the Mc- 
Knight Foundation. 

THEATER DESIGN 


The theater, the acoustics of which are 
Still doubtful and yet to get the acid test, 
Was designated by Ralph Rapson, head of 
the university architectural department, 
The auditorium is horseshoe shaped. The 
Seats, which are upholstered in subdued 
Colors, sweep around the deep brown wooden 
Open-platform asymetrical stage in a 200-de- 
Gree arc. Ramps to the area below the stage 
Allow startling entrances and exists through 
the audience areas, 

In off-season the theater will be used for 
Chamber music and jazz concerts, lectures, 
and other plays but probably never for 
Standard road shows. 

All this began 4 years ago when Oliver 
Rea and Peter Zeisler were working on the 
musical “Juno,” which had a short run on 
Broadway. They agreed they were disen- 
Chanted and shared a hunch that the coun- 
try might be right for decentralization. 

joined forces with Mr. Guthrie, a 
Kindred spirit whose successes at the Strat- 
ford, Ontario, Shakespeare Festival and the 
Old Vic made him a natural for this project. 
Along the line a luncheon with Brooks 
Atkinson, to whom they went for advice as a 
Veteran champion of the far-off Broadway 
drama. resulted in a story about their dream 
in the New York Times. from 


& football game in Iowa City. Mr. Cowles, 

that the shopping team was coming 
to Minneapolis to see Dr. Frank Whiting, di- 
rector of the university theater, promised to 
Swing into action. He set up a meeting for 
Mr, Rea and Mr. Guthrie and it made no 


Great difference that the individualistic Mr. - 


Guthrie. showed up in sneakers without 
Socks. He is nothing if not eloquent. 

Mr. Cowles lined up the keen, energetic 
young men that make the next-in-line group 
in the Twin City power structure and, as Mr. 
Guthrie put it, “Minn will come through.” 

Mr, Cowles quietly laid the groundwork for 
Setting a $400,000 grant and a tract of land 

\ adjacent to the Walker Art Center from the 
Walker Foundation. Contributions began to 
flow in; they came from all the usual sources 
touched in community service drives and 
from 3,500 families, the Junior League, the 
Women's Club and even 37 cents from a Sun- 
eaaa class in a small town called Man- 


Mr, Rea and Mr. Zeisler are now emigrees 
from Broadway by choice and Mr. Guthrie, 
who will commute off season to his home in 
Treland, has the rank of professor at the 
28,000-student university which, in the words 
of Dr. Whiting, has a love affair with the 
theater without messy entanglements. 


PAY SCALE 


A chance to take part in a new theater en- 
terprise and the promise of steady work in 
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classic plays has made it possible to pay a 
Scale well below that of the commercial 
theater and thereby draw on talent that nor- 
mally would not be available outside of big 
show-biz centers. Mr. Rea, for his part, was 
willing to take a $14,000-a-year salary, and 
the top actor’s remuneration is $400 a week; 
easily one-fifth of what a Broadway play 
might be worth to a good actor. 

Here a theater can have roots, Mr. Guthrie 
says. No actors chasing too few jobs, or 
managers chasing too few theaters, or plays 
produced by people from somewhere else for 
buyers from Indianapolis, Not just show 
business and shopkeeping. Not 1 actor in 
10,000 gets a chance to appear in 4 plays in 1 
season, he added, not to mention the start- 
ingly few jobs available at all. 

To Mr. Cronyn this engagement is like a 
doctor’s taking a year off from his routine 
daily practice to do basic research. 

“It is so much healthier and worth while. 
It’s clean.” 


Signatures of 579 Students of the Dis- 
trict’s Western High School Petition 
Congress To Grant Home Rule to the 
District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
the author of a bill which would au- 
thorize limited home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I was especially 
gratified this week when I received a 
petition from Edward Mohn, president 
of the student council of Western High 
School, 35th and Reservoir Road, NW., 
Washington, D.C., bearing the signatures 
of 579 students of that school who favor 
limited home rule for the District. 

The petition which the students signed 
stated: 

We, the undersigned, students of Western 
High School in the District of Columbia, 
acting with the consent of our student 
council, petition the Congress of the United 
States for limited home rule in the District 
of Columbia. We believe that Congress is 
being unnecessarily burdened by the mu- 
nicipal problems of Washington, D.C. We 
believe that democracy, the right of the 
citizens of an area to govern themselves, is 
not being practiced in the Capital of this 
Nation. We believe that Washington, D.C. 
should be the example, rather than the fail- 
ure of democracy. We urge the Congress to 
enact speedily the legislation. 


In this letter to me, transmitting the 
petition, Edward Mohn wrote: 

Dear Mr. SCHWENGEL: I am happy to send 
to you the results of the petition on home 
rule which was circulated in Western High 
School during the past few weeks. The idea 
was brought up and approved in our student 
council meeting on April 10. The student 
council decided to sponsor the drive. After- 
wards, copies of the petitions were distribut- 
ed in each homeroom. All in all, the drive 
netted 579 signatures. 

I hope that you will use the results of this 
petition to the best advantage, I also hope 
that you will convey the petition to the other 
members of the House District Committee. 

Speaking for the students at Western, we 
feel that our voice should be heard and 
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should be made known, even though we are 
merely high school students. In this par- 
ticular case, we want to show that there is 
support for home rule, and that it is a sub- 
ject not to be taken lightly. We would like 
to see the take definite, concrete 
action in the immediate future. 

Very truly yours, 

EDWARD MOHN, 
President, Western High School Stu- 
dent Council. 


Mr. Speaker, I assure Edward and the 
579 students of Western High School 
that their voice has been heard and will 
be made known, not because they are 
merely high school students, but because 
they are young citizens who are alert to 
one of the most pressing problems of the 
day and want to see constructive action 
to right a serious wrong. 

Iam pleased with this petition. I trust 
it will set a pattern for their elders who 
should be equally as concerned and who 
should be thinking about this issue and 
doing something about it. 

The House District Committee will re- 
ceive this petition at the proper time. I 
trust the whole committee will accord it 
the same significance Ihave. And as the 
voice against the injustice of not having 
home rule grows, I trust it will be 
backed up by the signatures of not 579 
more but of 579,000 more of those who 
really care, 


More Fuzzy Thinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Palladium-Item and Sun- 
Telegram: 

More Fozzy THINKING 

If U.S. Treasury Secretary Dillion knows 
what he is talking about, the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s deficit for the next fiscal year will 
only be $10.9 instead of $11.9 billion. 

For that reason, he feels the time is ripe 
for a tax cut. A tax cut would be fine.“ But 
to make sense it should be accompanied by 
a reduction in expenditures, not just a re- 
duction in our deficit spending. 

The Federal Government has been wrong 


hardly justify a sizable tax cut. 

The New Frontier spenders can't bring 
themselves to the sound fiscal policy of 
keeping spending within the Government's 
income. Dillon put forth the fuzzy think- 
ing that our trouble is not that the Govern- 
ment spends too much, but that we produce 
too little. 

This led one editorial observer to point out 
it was about the same as a man in bank- 
ruptcy telling a judge: “It isn’t that I spend 
too much. It's just that I didn't make 
enough money to buy everything I wanted.” 

Deficit spending means more inflation. 
And more inflation would quickly wipe out 
any benefits of a tax cut. Kennedy and his 
ple-in-the-sky advisers can’t, or won't, see it 
that way. t= 
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University of Chicago Space Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of Chicago, pioneer in the ex- 
ploration of our universe and the site 
of the first sustained atomic chain re- 
action, adds another first“ to its rec- 
ord. On May 1, ground was broken for 
the construction of the first of five NASA 
space centers, designed to conduct re- 
search and experiments related to inter- 
planetary and interstellar space. 

The ground-breaking ceremony opened 
the Third National Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Space, combining pro- 
fessional and lay sessions on the develop- 
ment of our space program. 

The following article describes in more 
detail the purposes of this space labora- 
tory: 

From the Chicago Tribune, May 2, 1963] 
Barak GrRounp To Brcin UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO SPACE CENTER 
(By Ronald Kotulsk) 

Scientists and Government space experts 
broke ground yesterday for a new space cen- 
ter on the University of Chicago campus a 
few paces away from the point where atomic 
energy was ushered into the 20th century 
21 years ago. 

The $2 million laboratory for astrophysics 
and space research, the first Government- 
sponsored space center of its kind, will be 
designed to analyze moon samples and ex- 
plore other secrets of the universe un- 
dreamed of 5 years ago. 

The center will serve as a headquarters 
for related space projects and will increase 
the university's participation in the Govern- 
ment’s space program. It will help plan and 
build space experiments and will serve as 
a base for analyzing material brought back 
to earth from space. 

LAUDS CENTER 

“The center representa a great university 
collaborating with the Nation's Government 
and joining directly with the social and in- 
dustrial complex it serves in seeking to pre- 
serve this Nation’s preeminence as a domi- 
nant force for peace throughout the world,” 
said. Thomas L. K. Smull, director of grants 
and research contracts for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

Smull said that the facility would also act 
as a clearing house to convert space age tech- 
nology into commercial applications for Chi- 
cago and the Midwest. 

The ceremony signaled the beginning of 
the third national conference on the peaceful 
uses of space, which will outline the Nation's 
status in the space race. 

LAY SESSIONS PLANNED 

Professional sessions will run through Sat- 
urday at the University of Chicago, North- 
western University, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Argonne National Laboratory. 
The lay part of the conference is scheduled 
for May 6-9 at the Civic Opera House and 
will emphasize the latest developments in 
space technology and how Midwest business- 
men can procure Government contracts. 

Several hundred persons attended the 
ground-breaking ceremonies in sunny wes- 
ther at 56th Street and Ingleside Avenue. 
The laboratory will be adjacent to the scien- 
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tific complex that includes the Nuclear Ac- 
celerator Building, the Enrico Fermi Insti- 
tute, the Institute for the study of metals, 
and the Institute for Computer Research. 


NASA SUPPLIES FUNDS 


Punds for the space center are coming from 
the NASA project to build five such labora- 
tories throughout the country in an effort 
to tap the-scientific brain power at these 
universities. 

It is important and appropriate that this 
laboratory should be dedicated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago because this is one of the 
first universities to recognize the universe,” 
said George Wells Beadle, university presi- 
dent and 1958 Nobel prizewinner, 

Dr. Beadle and the center would allow the 
university to continue making ‘sclentific 
firsts, which include the first description of 
the milky way galaxy by George Ellery Hale, 
Albert A. Michelson’s measurement of the 
speed of light, Robert Millikan’s measure- 
ment of the charge on the electron, and the 
prediction of solar winds made by Eugene 
Parker. 

READY BY NEXT YEAR 


“Only a few steps from here the first sus- 
tained atomic chain reaction was carried 
out under the west stands of Stagg Field 
and this work later developed into the Enrico 
Fermi Institute,” he said. 

The center, which will be a two-story 
structure with two basement levels, is ex- 
pected to be completed next year. 

It will permit scientists to conduct work on 
solar flares, cosmic radiation, geomagnetic 
storms, data processing, lunar surveying, and 
experiments related to interplanetary and 
interstellar space. 

The university's main planner for the lab- 
oratory is John A. Simpson, head of the 
cosmic radiation research group. 

SHIELDED BY CONCRETE 


One of the most unusual aspects of the 
laboratory will be its subbasement, shielded 
by 6 feet of concrete, which will be used for 
counting low level radiation in samples 
brought back from outer space. 

Many of these samples will have 100 times 
less radiation than an ordinary brick and 
must be studied under well protected condi- 
tions. Other facilities will reproduce space 
conditions to test the life span of the experi- 
mental equipment, The radiation facility 
also will serve as headquarters for analyzing 
meteorites shortly after they strike the earth 
when they still retain some of the secrets 
of their creation. 


The Wilderness Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA £ 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 i 


Mr. YOUNGER, Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the House will be called 
upon shortly to consider the wilderness 
bill, H.R. 776, it appears timely that the 
requests of the National Horsemen’s As- 
sociation, Inc., be considered, I am in- 
serting a letter which I received from 
Mr, E. R. Stallings, president of the Na- 
tional Horsemen's Association, Inc., who 
is also manager of San Mateo County 
and a constituent of the 11th Congres- 
sional District. 


The letter follows: 


May 6 


NATIONAL HorSEMEN’sS 
= ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Palo Alto, Calif., April 30, 1963. 
Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Youncer: The horse- 
men throughout the United States have €x- 
pressed a vital interest in provisions of the 
wilderness bill (HR. 776) which is presently 
before Congress. While we realize that the 
debate on this subject has resolyed itself 
around protection of local prerogatives, we 
would respectfully request your attention 
to what we consider to be one of the most 
vital provisions of the bill. 

We would like to urge you and the other 
Congressmen of the United States to make 
proper provision within the wilderness b 


to insure the maintenance of suitable and 


adequate riding trails throughout the ap- 
propriate areas classified within the wilder- 
ness program in order that the some 4 million 
pleasure horse owners_in the United States 
will have an opportunity to ride through and 
enjoy, within the spirit of the legislation, 
the most scenic areas in the United States. 
The added emphasis upon open space pres- 
ervation and physical fitness are comple 
in accord with the objectives of the National 
Horsemens’ Association. 
Your favorable consideration of this most 
sincere request will be greatly appreciated. 
Respectfully, 
E. R. STALLINGS, 
President, National Horsemen's Associa- 
tion, Ine, 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, in times 
of misfortune and misery, people's 
thoughts invariably turn back to the 
happier and hope-inspiring days of the 
past. This is particularly true of tue 
people of Poland who, after all the suf- 
ferings they endured and untold sacri- 
fices they made during the last war, find 
themselves today once again enslaved in 
their homeland by a government con- 
trolled from Moscow. 

Today, on the 172d anniversary of the 
adoption of their first democratic Con- 
stitution, the Polish people turn their 
thoughts to those distant days, reflect 
upon the fine spirit embodied in that 
document, and commemorate its anni- 
versary as a national holiday. 

The adoption of that Constitution in 
1791 constitutes one of the brightest and 
most significant landmarks in Poland’s 
entire political history. The event oc- 
curred at a time when nearly all of the 
nation was being parcelled out among 
the three monarchs of Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia. On the eve of such impend- 
ing dangers a small band of Polish patri- 
ots drew up and presented the people of 
Poland a democratic and liberal docu- 
ment. 

The Constitution made Poland a con- 
stitutional monarchy with a responsible 
cabinet form of government. Many old 
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class distinctions and privileges were 
wiped out, and the government was 
strengthened by bringing the peasantry 
under the protection of the law. What 
is perhaps more significant for those 
days and for that part of the world was 
the fact that this Constitution guaran- 
teed religious freedom, 

In this and in many other ways, the 
Polish Constitution of May 3d was in 
the forefront of democracy’s advance 
into central and eastern Europe. 

In commemorating the 172d anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Polish Con- 
stitution, we are paying due respect to 
the memory of patriotic Polish leaders 
who drew up that Constitution, and we 
are also expressing our admiration for all 
Poles who hold high the liberal and 
democratic principles embodied in that 
Constitution. 

At this time I insert into the RECORD 
a letter and an article pertaining to 
Polish Constitution Day, as follows: 

POLISH American CONGRESS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1963. 
Hon, Anam C. POWELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Ma. Power: From the time, 
when first among the free mations of the 
world Poland heroically responded to the 
challenge of the Soviet-Nazi totalitarianism, 
the Congress of the United States has been 
annually demonstrating its feeling of faith- 
ful friendship. toward the Polish nation. 
Each year a special observance is being held 
in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate on May 3, in commemoration of 
Poland's great constitution of 1791. 

This constitution incorporates enduring 
Precepts of public policy and democracy. Its 
principles were rooted in the Pole’s love and 
attachment to freedom and independence. 
These principles lived in the hearts of many 
Polish generations. In times of national 
well-belng as well as in times of misfortune, 
they represented fountainhead of national 
consciousness, patriotism, and everpresent 
readiness to make sacrifices for the com- 
Mon cause of freedom of all nations. 

As we approach May 3d, free Poland’s 
national holiday, I am taking the liberty of 
reminding you that this year mark’s the 
100th anniversary of the Polish January up- 
rising of 1863. There were other Polish up- 
rising against the Russian rule—the Kos- 
cluszko uprising in 1794, the November 
uprising in 1831, the Warsaw uprising in 
1944 against the German occupation, but 
the 1863 uprising the Russian tyr- 
anny was the greatest, longest, and bloodiest 
uprising in the Polish history. The Polish 
Patriots fonght the Russian occupation army 
for over 2 years. 

During the night of January 22, 1963, units 
of the Polish insurgents attacked Russian 
garrisons in many localities and captured 
considerable amounts of arms and ammuni- 
tion. The movement spread to all parts of 
the country like a forest fire. In all Polish 
communities under Russian rule there were 
instantaneous uprisings. 

In the beginning the Polish insurgents 
had some significant successes but when the 
Russians brought into Poland 350,000 sea- 
soned troops of the Regular Russian Army, 
the fate of the uprising was sealed. 

On one side were well equipped regular 
army units, on the other the heroic Insur- 
gent army poorly equipped, having aan 
cient supplies and inadequate training. Des- 
pite these handicaps the brave insurgents 
achieved many successes over Russian Army 
regiments in over 1,000 battles and skirm- 
ishes all over Poland. 
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Over 20,000 Poles were killed in battles, 
thousands were captured, 600 leaders were 
executed by firing squads or hanged in public 
squares, the rest were sent to the mines in 
Siberia. 

The last leader of the uprising, Romuald 
Traugutt and four of his assistants were 
hanged in the public square in Warsaw in 
view of the knecling, praying, and weeping 
crowd of 25,000. 

The last detachment of Polish insurgents 
led by Reverend Brzoska was surrendered and 
wiped out in April 1865. 

The Russian Government ordered the so- 
called military pacification of the country. 
Thousands of Poles were arrested and de- 
ported, to Siberia: Their property was con- 
fiscated. Polish language was banned from 
offices and schools. The economy of Poland 
was destroyed. The sense of real mourning 
enveloped the entire nation, 

The Polish nation Jost 250 thousand of its 
best.sons, the flower of its manhood, killed 
in battles, executed and exiled to Siberia. 

United States at that time was in the 
throes of civil war and Europe was deaf to 
the cries of the martyred nation. 

The Polish people suffered a defeat in the 
fight for independence but the social re- 
forms put through by its leaders gave the 
Poles a strength and cohesion against which 
all attempts at denationalization were 
shattered. 

By paying tribute to the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Polish uprising of 1863 we are 
also paying tribute to Poland's defenders of 
freedom for the past 1,000 years. 

The Polish American Congress represent- 
ing over 7 million Americans of Polish an- 
cestry expresses its fervent hope that you will 
see fit to participate in the observance 
scheduled to take place on the floor of both 
chambers of the Congress on the 3d of May 
which day since 1791 is observed by all free 
Poles as Poland’s national holiday. 

I take the liberty to enclose for your 
attention a leaflet explaining in a few words 
the meaning of the Polish Constitution of 
1791. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES 


Washington Representative, 
Polish American Congress, Inc. 


May 3: THE POLISH NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


On May 3, Poles everywhere and citizens 
of Polish origin in many countries celebrate 
a Polish national holiday, the Polish 3d of 
May Constitution Day. 

In the United States, wherever Americans 
of Polish descent live, in cities and towns 
from coast to coast, this holiday is observed 
with appropriate exercises throughout the 
month of May, to pay tribute to the Polish 
nation and to remind fellow Americans that 
Poland was one of the first pioneers of lib- 
eralism in Europe. 

It was on May 3 in 1791, barely 2 years 
after the adoption of its Constitution by the 
United States in 1789, that Poland, without 
a bloody revolution or even without a dis- 
order, succeeded in reforming her public life 
and in eradicating her internal decline. But 
this great rebirth and assertion of democracy 
came to the Poles too late, and did not fore- 
stall the third partition of Poland in 1795 
by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

POLAND PIONEERED LIBERALISM IN EUROPE 


The greatness of the May 3 Polish Con- 
stitution consisted in the fact that it elmi- 
nated with one stroke the most fundamental 
weaknesses of the Polish parllamentary and 
social system, The Poles raised this great 
moment in their history to the forefront of 
their tradition rather than any one of their 
anniversaries of glorious victories or heroic 
revolutions. 

We Americans who have been reared in the 
principle given us as a birthright by the 
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founders of our great Republic, the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people in the state, 
which is the primary postulate in the 1791 
Polish Constitution, can see how this truism 
cut off the Poles and the Polish political 
tradition completely from both the Germans 
and the Russians, who have been reared in 
the principle of state, and not national sov- 
ereignty. 

The light of Uberallsm coming from Poland 
was then as it has been throughout the years 
that followed and even onto today, a threat 
to tyranny and absolutism in Russia and 
Germany. In 1795, Russian and Prussian 
soldiers were sent to Poland to partition and 
rape her. In 1939, Russian and Prussian sol- 
diers met again on Polish soil, as the abso- 
lute totalitarianism systems of nazism and 
communism again felt the danger of truc 
liberalism coming from Poland just as in 
1791. 

In the Polish 3d of May Constitution this 
liberalism was formulated in these words: 
“All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and object 
being the preservation and integrity of the 
state, the civil Uberty and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation.” 


AMERICAN AND POLISH CONSTITUTIONS 
SIMILARLY INSPIRED 


The philosophy of government discernible 
throughout the 3d of May Polish Constitu- 
tion leads one to believe that the American 
people and the Polish people had each drawn 
inspiration for their respective constitutions 
from the same source. 

Meditation on the anniversary of May 3 
deepens the faith and heightens the courage 
of every Pole and of every American of Polish 
origin. It reminds all Americans of Poland's 
destiny in the history of mankind, and 
prophesies the ultimate triumph of justice, 
even though Poland once more has been de- 
prived of her independence, sovereignty, and 
her territory by one of our victorious allies, 
Soviet Russia, with the consent of other 
United Nations, 


“God Grants Liberty to Those Who Live 
It, and Are Ever Ready To Defend 
It’—The 29th Odd Fellows’ Pilgrim- 
age to the Tombs of the Unknown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
afternoon, in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows held its 29th annual pilgrimage to 
the Tombs of the Unknown Soldiers. 

Sovereign Grand Master Oakford A. 
Schalick, in his address to the assem- 
blage, brought a message expressing a 
personal philosophy, as well as a politi- 
cal philosophy, for Odd Fellows, which 
should be known, understood, and prac- 
ticed, not only by all Odd Fellows, but by 
all Americans, and all peoples, who treas- 
ure freedom in a free country. It renews 
the patriotic challenge laid down in the 
quotation, “God grants liberty only to 
those who live it and are always ready 
to guard and defend it. Let our object 
be our country.” 
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t Under previous permission, I include 
Sovereign Grand Master Schalick’s ad- 
dress in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SOVEREIGN GRAND 
MASTER OARFORD A. SCHALICK AT THE TOMBS 
or THE UNKNOWN, Mary 5, 1963 
In the quietness of this hour and in deep 

reverence to a gracious and ever-loving God, 

we pause to pay tribute to soldiers who have 
made the supreme sacrifice that we may en- 
joy a free country. 

Three soldiers known only to God. Three 
soldiers who loved life. Three soldiers who 
died to preserve Our right to salute Old Glory 
as it proudly waves over land and sea. 

When 56 patriots affixed their signature 
to what was up to that time, the most revo- 
lutionary document even conceived by the 
mind of men, the Declaration of Indepehd- 
ence, they knew full well the cost that would 
be exacted if the revolution should fail. Yet 
they were unmindful of danger or loss to 
themselves. All of that was superseded by 
an all-pervading desire that they and their 
children should live in freedom. 

It is no small matter to be an American 
in today’s world—just as it was no small 
matter to fight for ideals of liberty and 

in the War of Independence. Upon 
the shoulders of every American still rests 
the responsibility and the privilege of up- 
holding the ideals and principles that have 
brought the United States to the forefront 
among the nations of this planet. 

Washington and Lincoln are two of our 
greatest men. Washington has often been 
justly called, the Father of his country. 
Lincoln became its when he was 
willing to go on to war to unite his Nation. 
Both relied heavily upon sustenance from 
a Divine Power and both spent much time 
upon their knees in supplication to Almighty 
God, not on their own behalf but for their 
country and its people. Both had their 
prayers answered and America was born and 
grew into greatness. 

The Supreme Court has recently held hear- 
ings on prayer and Bible reading in our 
public schools. We know that our Supreme 
Court Justices are men of integrity. If they 
feel that prayer and Bible reading are un- 
constitutional there must be a serious defect 
in our Constitution and Odd Fellows and 
Rebekahs should lead the fight to correct it. 
This country was made gréat, not by the 
atheists and agnostics, but by those who 
have found real purpose and meaning in God 
and have loved both God and their fellow- 
man. Our Divine Creator has blessed us 
beyond our deserving. We would be defying 
His great and Almighty power if we could 
not publicly pray to Him in any and all 
State functions. 

Man does not live for himself alone. He 
lives for the good of others as well as himself. 
Everyone has his duties to perform. The 
richest as well as the poorest. To some, life 
is pleasure, to others suffering, but the best 
do not live for self-enjoyment or even for 
fame. Their strongest motive power is hope- 
ful, useful work in every good cause. 

The sphere of duty is infinite. It exists 
in every station of life. We have it not in 
our choice to be rich or poor, to be happy 
or unhappy; but it becomes us to do the 
duty that everywhere surrounds us. Obedi- 
ence to duty at all costs and risks, is the 
very essence of the highest civilized life. 
Great deeds must be worked for, hoped for, 
died for, now as in the past. 

We often connect the idea of duty with 
the soldier’s trust. We remember the pagan 
sentinel at Pompeil, found dead at his post 
during the burial of the city by the ashes of 
Vesuvius, some 1,800 years ago. This was a 
true soldier, The others fied, while he stood 
his post. It was his duty. He had been set 
to guard the place and he never flinched. 
He was suffocated by the vapor of the falling 
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ashes. His body was resolved tO dust, but 
his memory survives. His helmet, lance and 
breastplate are still to be seen In a museum 
at Naples. > 

This soldier was obedient and disciplined. 
He did what he was appointed to do. Obedi- 
ence to the parent, to the master, to the 
officer is what everyone who would do right 
should be taught to learn. We must be 
Obedient even to the end, Duty in its purest 
form is so constrained that one never thinks 
in performing it of one's self at all. It is 
there. It has to be done without any 
thought of self-sacrifice. 

The hope of this North American Con- 
tinent in the present and in the future is 
the same that it has always been: It is the 
hope and confidence that out of unknown 
homes will come men who will constitute 
themselves the masters of industry and of 
politics. The average hopefulness, the aver- 
age welfare, the average enterprise, the aver- 
age initiative of these people are the only 
things that make this continent rich—the 
freedom of choice which God intended all 
men to have—the right to do, to speak, to 
worship, to dissent, to dream, to build, to 
fail, and to succeed. 

We are rich in all the things that decent 
people yearn for. It is our task to live up 
to these values and to make them known to 
every nation, friend or foe. For on us has 
fallen the challenge to lead the free. How 
can this task be accomplished? By every- 
one joining in thought, prayer and speech 
with the throngs all over this continent who 
are dedicating themselves to a wider under- 
standing of their rights and duties, for 
united we shall stand. ’ 

A boy had been given a beautiful globe 
of the world and the little fellow became 
so interested in it the first evening that he 
insisted upon taking it into his room and 
placing it on a table right beside his bed. 
Later in the evening the boy's parents were 
involved in a discussion of a foreign country 
and the father said he would slip into the 
lad's room and bring out the globe so they 
could find the place in which they were in- 
terested. Tiptoeing in the room the father 
picked up the globe and was making his way 
toward the door when his son aroused and 
inquired sleepily, “Hey daddy, what are you 
doing with my world?” What are we doing 
with it? It has been broken by war and 
strife, but we must always put it together 

All the pieces will fit in if we have 
the patience to maneuver them into place 
and if we use generous portions of cement 
made of Christian brotherhood, of friendship, 
love and truth, the old world will be safe 
and better than ever before. . 

"Builders are needed today. The world is 
not hopeless, neither are the hearts of men. 
The materials for world peace lie about us. 
We have discovered power that will lift na- 
tions from poverty. We have a world con- 
sciousness that did not exist prior to the 
20th century, but a generation of builders 
is needed. Unsettled conditions, the mad 
race for possession and power, cold wars, 
fears of the unlimited powers of destruction 
that may be loosed upon the world at any 
moment because of some rash thoughtful- 
ness or foolish act of man, These and many 
other things are taking their toll of human 
peace and human hapipness. Yea even 
human life. 

We like to think that no life has been in 
yain; that every span of existence has served 
its purpose and helped in the great plan of 
the universe; that every beginning and end- 
ing has formed some important fabric in the 
pattern, marking the handiwork of the 
Creator. 

What does the future hold for this Repub- 
lic—what does the future hold for all peo- 
ples and all nations? Franklin Roosevelt 
said: “We are faced with the preeminent fact 
that, if civilization is to survive we must 
cultivate the science of human relation- 
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ships—the ability of all peoples of all kinds, 
to live together and work together in the 
same world, at peace.“ 

Another great statesman has said: “God 
grants liberty only to those who live it and 
are always ready to guard and defend it. 
Let our object be our country. And, by the 
blessing of God, may that country become 
a vast and splendid monument, not of op- 
pression and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, 
and of liberty, upon which the world may 
gaze with admiration forever.” 

In the silence of this hour the whispers 
of those who sleep in Flanders’ Field, in far- 
off Korea, in this Arlington Cemetry tell us 
of unfulfilled dreams, of cherished ideals, of 
loyalty to-Old Glory. The whispers grow 
more intense, throbbing with urgency. 
Americans must not lose their birthright— 
the right to live, to be free, to worship, to 
hold their heads high and proclaim “I am 
an American.” 

The whispers silently fade away. In our 
hearts there is born a new determination— 
they shall not have died in vain. In reverent 
prayer we beseech Almight God that peace 
and understanding shall come to all men 
everywhere. 


The Little Girl at the Berlin Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, last fall, 
while serving as chairman of a special 
study mission to Europe composed of 
members of my subcommittee, I visited 
Beriln. 

Our study mission conferred on the 
problems of that divided city with Gen. 
Albert Watson, the then U.S, Military 
Commandant of Berlin; with the head 
of the State Department mission in Ber- 
lin, Ambassador E. Allan Lightner, Jr.; 
and with other United States and city of 
Berlin officials. 

And then we visited the wall. It is 
impossible to describe the feeling of 
physical revulsion produced by the sight 
of the wall. The wall is an ugly, mon- 
strous thing— a cruel barrier which di- 
vides brother from brother, parents from 
their children, and freedom from tyr- 


anny. 

I have searched for words to describe 
my reaction to the Berlin wall—and I 
found them the other day in a very brief 
article written by my colleague from New 
York the Honorable Oris PIKE, 


The article, entitled “Pike’s Peek at 


- Capitol,” can be read in a minute. It 


tells a simple, yet a heart-rending, story 
of a little girl who wanted to show off 
her new Easter dress to her grandmother 
in the eastern zone of Berlin. It is a 
story which, once read, will never be for- 
gotten. 

Under unanimous consent I place Con- 
gressman Prxe’s story in the RECORD, and 
I commend it to the attention of the 
membership of the House: 

PIKE'S PEEK AT CAPITOL 
(By Congressman Oris PIKE) 

Sometimes the smallest and apparently 
least significant episodes can have the great- 
est impact on the viewer. I expect that for 
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the rest of my life I will always associate 
the difference between the free world and the 
Communist world with a Uttie girl in a red 
dress. 

On Easter Sunday I was Mm the divided city 
of Berlin. In the early morning I had the 
opportunity to attend ane of the many out- 
door sunrise services which were held all 
over West Berlin. It was a lovely day; the 
joyous and bustling crowds om the west side 
of the ugly little wall were in sharp contrast 
to the somber and stagnant atmosphere on 
the east side. 

The small congressional delegation of 
which I was a member had Easter dinner 
with some of the troops of our Berlin gar- 
rison, and we were all once agam impressed 
with the calm dedication of this small 
detachment of Americans, The greatest 
impression, however, came later. 

In the company of an Army captain I was 
viewing the wall from an observation post 
on the roof of a buikding. A German border 
policeman brought a lovely 8-year-old girl 
up the stairway to the roof. 

She was all shined up in her holiday 
best—a bright red dress and immaculate 
white shocs and socks. 

The guard told me she had come to wave 
to her grandmother who lived in East Berlin. 
He said, “Watch the window on the third 
floor of the fourth building on the right side 
of the street.“ 

The little girl in the red dress tock out a 
spotiess white handkerchief and waved it. 
There was a single answering flash of white 
from the window. The little girl saw it and 
laughed. She kept on waving for 5 minutes, 
although there was no othor answering wave. 
In East Berlin they keep track of who waves. 

Freedom is where grandparents love and 
Play with their grandchildren. Communism 
is where they don't even dare wave to a little 
8-yenr-old girl in her best red Easter dress. 


Blueprint for U.S. Suicide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I bring 
to the attention of the House an editorial 
which appeared in the Billings Gazette, 
April 26, 1963: 

International disarmament would be ideal. 
It would be wonderful if mankind could con- 
centrate all efforts on making a bettcr life 
for everyone. 

No young Americans would be fighting in 
Vietnam. Men on the DEW line could come 
home and get the chill out of their bones. 
Thousands of other would not be facing con- 
Scription. Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals could be closed when “taps” was played 
for the last war veteran. 

Scientists could cease developing machines 
of destruction and machines to destroy ma- 
ig of destruction. It would be wonder- 

1. 

It would be wonderful, too, if we could dis- 
band the local police force, do away with the 
highway patrol, have the-sheriff's department 
wait around for a dead animal to haul away. 

In short, if we had no wrongdoers we 
would not need the massive machinery of 
enforcement that every mation finds neces- 
sary to protect its law-abiding citizens from 
those who offend the rights and property 
of others. 

To think seriously that disarmament will 
work In the ideologically split world today is 
stupid. We have no choice but to stay ahead 
of Russia and Red China. 

But don't take our word for it. Here's 
what the American Security Council says: 
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“By hook or crook, we are abandoning the 
nuclear race. Frantically we pursue the 
nuclear test-ban treaty. Instead of catching 
up, we continue to negotiate (in Geneva 
where Red China isn't even a participant). 

“Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, 
during more than 2 years in office, has not 
authorized a single new weapons system. 
He is slowing down our *echnological pro- 
gress deliberately. All things considered, it 
does not look as though under the steward- 
ship of Mr. McNamara the United States is 
being equipped to forestall a nuclear and 
technological Pearl Harbor.” <: 

The American Security Council strategy 
committee is composed of responsible mili- 
tary opinion, the opinion of men and scien- 
tists who have fought and won and don't 
want to be part of a nation looking helplessly 
at Sino-Soviet superiority. 

The Kennedy administration nuclear test 
ban proposals as put forth by Disarmament 
Agency Officials are described by Representa- 
tive Cratc Hosmer of the congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy as “blueprints 
for a U.S. sulcide weapon or a Soviet murder 
weapon, depending on which side of the Iron 
Curtain they are viewed from.” 

Hosmer says the Disarmament Agency 
and State Department advisers are seeking a 
disastrous agreement—for agreement’s 
sake—with the Soviet negotiators that in a 
few years “will bring a terrifying rain of 
H-bombs on America if we choose not to sur- 
render.” 

Hosmer charges that the Disarmament 
Agency is not telling President Kennedy 
there is a big hole in the proposed treaty, 
that Russia can continue to nuclear test 
without detection. We know it because ap- 
proximately one-half of U.S, underground 
tests in Nevada are carried on precisely at 
undetectable levels. 

As a weapon for peace, the present pro- 

is a dud that would soon find the 
United States caught with its nuclear pants 
down. 


Wheat Farmers Coaxed With 
“Sweetened” Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
taken from the Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press of April 30, 1963: 

WHEAT FARMERS Coaxep WITH “SWEETENED” 
Bru. 


What he lacks in new ideas for a solution 
to the farm problem, President Kennedy 
makes up in stern party discipline. 

He was able to hold urban and suburban 
Democrats, who normally vote against farm 
subsidy plans, in line to get his basic feed 
grains bill through the House. With South- 
ern conservatives deserting the party, the 
President needed urban support. On a show- 
down, he got it. 

The bill is essentially an extension of last 
year’s program, under which the Agriculture 
Department managed to spend 67 billion to 
maintain a $9 billion pile of surplus food and 
fiber that we can’t unload. 

It does, however, go even farther than the 
1962 program. The bill puts a “sweetener” 
in the pot for wheat farmers, who will vote 
in 3 weeks on a new, strict control pro- 
gram for their output. The sweetener would 
allow wheat farmers not to grow other 
crops—subsidized, of course—on land the 
wheat control program would take out of 
wheat production, 
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The “sweetener” clause was strictly an 
Insurance policy for Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman. His proposed wheat con- 
trol has proved so controversial that 
it is in danger of being defeated. Freeman 
hopes the extra bonus will persuade wheat 
farmers to go along with him in the May 21 
referendum, 

If they do, wheatgrowers in the United 
States will be under the tightest Govern- 
ment controls on their yield, diversity and 
prices of wheat they grow of any farmers 
outside a Communist collective. Every 
bushel of wheat will be subject to Govern- 
ment dictum. 

In return, farmers will get what Freeman 
estimates as a $2 per bushel price-support 


level, subsidies on an estimated 10 million 


acres of Jand taken out of wheat production, 
and the sure knowledge that this is only the 
beginning. 

If Freeman and Kennedy get complete 
control of wheat production, it will not be 
long until they seek the same kind of control 
over other crops. Next will be the feed 
grains—corn, sorghum, barley. These would 
be followed by yield and marketing controls 
over cotton, rice, peanuts, and other subsi- 
dized crops. 

And eventually, the farmer, long hailed 
by politicians as a symbol of stern inde- 
pendence, would be reduced to the status 
of a high-paid ward of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with no control over what he grows 
or how he goes about it. 

The Kennedy program might be the logical 
conclusion to an illogical program of paying 
people for not growing things. It hardly 
qualifies as good policy, good democracy or 
good economics, It only fits well with the 
concept that Big Brother is going to watch 
over us. 


Outrage in Alabama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the New York Times of May 5, 
1963, succinctly discusses the shocking 
violation of human rights in Alabama. 
Not only are recent events there of grave 
harm to all Americans, but irreparable 
damage to our Nation’s prestige on the 
international scene has been inflicted. 
I am inserting the editorial in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD so that all Members 
of Congress may have the opportunity to 
read it. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 5, 1963] 

- OUTRAGE IN ALABAMA 

No American schooled in respect for hu- 
man dignity can read without shame of the 
barbarities committed by Alabama police au- 
thorities against Negro and white demon- 
strators for civil rights. The use of police 
dogs and high pressure fire hose to subdue 
schoolchildren in Birmingham is a national 
disgrace. The herding of hundreds of teen- 
agers and many not yet in their teens into 
jails and detention homes for demanding 
their birthright of freedom makes a mockery 
of legal process. 

So do the acts of terror and hooliganism 
at the State line, where 10 freedom walkers 
were arrested for seeking to carry through 
the antisegregation pilgrimage a Baltimore 

before he was ambushed and 
shot to death by fanatics on a Federal high- 
way near Keener, Ala., 2 weeks ago. The 
arrest of the marchers, rather than of the 
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hoodiums who were pelting them with eggs 
and rocks, was a dismaying perversion of 
justice. What made it even more revoltingly 
reminiscent of totalitarian excesses was the 
police use of electrical prod poles to force 
the demonstrators into patrol cars. 

On the international scene these outrages 
will be immeasurably costly to the United 
States. In all the emerging countries, our 
pretensions to stand for democracy and indi- 
vidual worth are undermined by what is 
happening in Alabama. But our immediate 
concern is less over what all this does to us 
in others’ eyes than in what it does to us as 
Americans. We cannot stand mute against 
this degradation at home. Every one of us 
is diminished by the shocking violation of 
human rights in Alabama. It is the Presi- 
dent's job to see to it that the Constitution 
is supreme in that State and in every other 
in which its principles are trampled. 


Tax Delay in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of tax reductions are interesting not 
only to us on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and other Congressmen, but to 
every citizen of the United States. 
Efforts are being made in some quarters 
to argue that recent improvements in 
the economic picture justify postponing 
positive action. In an editorial in the 
New York Times on April 25, the Times 
discussed the dangers of assuming that 
all is well. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial, as follows: 

Tax DELAY IN WASHINGTON 


President Kennedy is seeking help from 
the business community for his stalled tax 
proposals, A fresh approach is needed, for 
the brightening business outlook has pro- 
vided a new excuse for doing nothing. Many 
Congressmen would prefer to wait until next 
year, when elections take place, to provide 
relief for voters; others favor marking time 
unless they get reductions in spending or can 
kill off reforms. 

Admittedly, we do not need tax cuts to fore- 
stall a recession, despite what Mr. Kennedy 
was saying earlier this year, But the im- 
provement in business does not make reduc- 
tions and reform any less urgent. Prompt 
action is desirable to sustain the rise in eco- 
nomic activity and strengthen the position 
of the dollar. 

With economic activity rising, which 
should help to reduce the expected budget 
deficit, we do not need the shock treatment 
of a once and for all tax cut best sulted to 
countering a recession. But phased out tax 
reductions will help to prolong economic ex- 
pansion without the immediate threat of an 
inflationary spiral. If accompanied by sorely 
needed reforms, they will mean a simpler and 
more equitable system and boost taxpayer 
morale. 

The psychological danger of a new delay 
should not be underestimated. This year, 
increases in social security payments—along 
with the rise in postage costs and indirect 
taxes—have added to the taxpayer’s burden. 
This has not had an adverse effect; taxpayers, 
as Mr. Kennedy pointed out yesterday, have 
expected reductions. If cuts are not forth- 
coming, however, the mood of expectancy 
may well give way to skepticism, with spend- 
ing drying up until reductions are in hand. 

Dragging our feet on taxes would also 
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handicap the defense of the dollar. As long 
as tax rates remain fixed, credit policy has 
to struggle with the twin tasks of promot- 
ing domestic growth and protecting the dol- 
lar abroad, The use of a flexible fiscal policy, 
which involves tax reductions to spur 
growth, would give greater freedom to the 
monetary authorities for the job of safe- 
guarding the dollar. 

It will always be possible to come up with 
new excuses for stalling on tax action, But 
the sluggishness of the economy over the last 
few years suggests that we have been delay- 
ing action far too long. The current up- 
surge does not invalidate the case for reduc- 
tion and reform. On the contrary, Congress 
has an oportunity to accomplish a much 
more deliberate and constructive program 
under present circumstances than under the 
gun of scare conditions. It should get on 
with the job. 


HEW Employee Is Self-Styled Lobbyist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the Members of the Congress will be 
interested to know that an employee of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has been quoted as referring 
to herself as a Federal lobbyist. 

Mrs. William B. Akin, one of 35 con- 
gressional liaison officers employed by 
that Department, in an interview in Chi- 
cago last week told reporter, Judy 
Klemesrud, “I am really just a lobbyist.” 

I submit that this confession amounts 
to a disregard for the laws passed by the 
Congress and that the Secretary of HEW 
should consider her dismissal under the 
provisions of title 18, U.S.C., section 1913. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, if the other 
34 HEW congressional liaison officers 
hold views similar to Mrs. Akin’s quota- 
tion as to their job description, they too 
should be dismissed and the Congress 
should strike funds for their salaries 
from the HEW appropriation measure 
now before the Senate. 

The question arises, Mr. Speaker, if 
Mrs. Akin’s self-announced title is accu- 
rate, just what is she lobbying for? 

The answer to this question can be 
found in the interview which Mrs. Akin 
gave to a Chicago Daily News reporter 
between puffs on the cigar which is ap- 
parently her trademark. She is a lobby- 
ist for passage of the King-Anderson bill 
1963 version, and if these are her duties, 
then she should not be drawing her 
salary from the taxpayers, but rather 
from one of the organizations support- 
ing that measure such as the Forand 
Senior Citizens Council, 

The interview also suggests that she is 
using her present position as a spring- 
board for a congressional race, and that 
she is a past Democrat national chair- 
man for Texas who has been shifted to 
the Federal payroll. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I call your 
attention to the fact that the U.S. Public 
Health Service has indicated on count- 
less occasions that there is a direct link 
between smoking and lung cancer, it 
hardly seems fitting that an employee of 
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‘should call attention to her unusual 


smoking habit. I realize this is a free 

land and she has every right to smoke, 

but is not the parallel between her cigar 
trademark and her employment by the 

Department of HEW rather incongruous, 
The article follows: 

Jim SMOKES CIGARS, PLUGS HEALTH CarE— 
WOMAN'S INTUITION TELLS HER BILL WII 
Pass THis TIME 

(By Judy Klemesrud) 

A pretty, cigar-smoking Texan named 
James (Jim for short) was in Chicago Mon- 
day to defend President Kennedy’s hospital 
care for the aged program. 

She's James Grant Akin (Mrs. William B), 
35, and she’s a congressional liaison officer for 
the US. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—the only woman among 35 such 
employees in the executive branch of Goy- 
ernment. 

“I'm really just h lobbyist,” she said, puff- 
ing on a small cigar. 

(Ten cigar butts overflowed an ash tray on 
a bedside table in her Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel suite.) 

“And right now I'm sure that the King- 
Anderson bill will pass this session. Last 
November's election changed a lot of minds 
on Capitol Hill.” 

Mrs. Akin, an only child, said she was 
named for her “badly disappointed father," 
James W. Grant. She and her husband, an 
independent oll operator, have two children, 
a girl, James William, 10, and a boy, John, 9. 
Their home is Dallas. 

“I can always tell when people know me 
well. They say, He's a great friend of 
mine’,” she quipped. 

“Jim,” an all-American skeet shooter 
(1952-54), entered the University of Chicago 


as a political science student when she was 


only 15. 

She said she loves politics violently," and 
would like to run for Congress some day. 

She’s a past Democratic national finance 
chairman for Texas, and knows Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson “very well,” but says 
she got her Federal job because she was one 
of President Kennedy’s first supporters in 
Texas. 

Mrs. Akin was in Chicago to debate the 
hospital care for the aged bill with Dr. 
Ernest B. Howard, assistant executive vice 
president, American Medical Association. 

The debate was at the 16th annual Senior 
Adult Conference at the Bernard Horwich 
Center, 3003 West Touhy. The conference 
was sponsored by the Jewish Community 
Centers of Chicago. = 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with those who have paid 
tribute to the great Polish Constitution 
of 1791, Polish Constitution Day being 
properly observed on May 3, and to call 
attention once again to those enduring 
precepts of democracy that prompted 
the Polish Constitution, precepts which 
had just 2 years earlier prompted our 
own Constitution of the United States. 

During the intervening years, Mr. 
Speaker, fate has not treated Poland and 
the United States with equal favor, and 
Poland has from time to time been and 
is now subjected to the tyrant’s hand. 


1963 


Throughout, however, the spirit of lib- 
erty has remained alive in Poland, and 
is deeply instilled in the hearts and 
Minds of Poles wherever they live. 

~I know that the occasion of Constitu- 
tion Day heightens the courage of every 
Pole, and all freedom-loving people, to 
look to the ultimate triumph of freedom 
and justice, when, as the Polish Consti- 
tution of 1791 so aptly puts it: 

All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the state, the civil liberty and 
the good order of society, on a equal scale 
and on a lasting foundation. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. HORTON, Mr. Speaker, this 
Month marks the commemoration of a 
day sacred to the heart of every free 
Pole. This is the anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791; a constitu- 
tion that incorporates enduring con- 
cepts of democracy, and principles rooted 
in the Polish love and attachment to 
freedom and independence. 

These principles are still living in the 
hearts of Polish people wherever they 
May happen to be. In times of national 
Well-being, as in times of crisis, these 
Principles have served as the fountain- 
head of national consciousness and 
Patriotism; as an ever-present readi- 
ness to make sacrifices to the common 
Cause of freedom. We have only to look 
to recent times in the Nazi tyranny to 
Witness the heroic defense of these high 
Principles. 

The year 1963 is doubly significant to 
every Pole. Not only is it the anniver- 
sary of the Polish constitution, it is also 
the 100th anniversary of the Polish Jan- 
uary uprising of 1863. There were other 
Polish revolts against the Russian rule. 
such as the Kosciuszko revolt in 1794 

and the Warsaw ghetto uprising against 
the Germans in 1944, but the 1863 re- 
bellion against Russian tyranny was the 
greatest, longest, and bloodiest uprising 
in Polish history. For a period of two 
years, gallant, fearless, patriots fought 
the Russian occupation. 

It began on the night of January 22, 
1863 and spread over Poland with the 
Tapidity of a raging forest fire. It was 
Only when the ruthless Russians brought 
in 350,000 seasoned troops of the regular 
Russian Army that the fate of the up- 
rising was sealed. Yet, these brave 
Poles fought on until they were literally 
ground to the earth. 

In the course of the two bloody years, 
20,000 Poles were killed in battle, thou- 
sands captured, and hundeds of their 
leaders executed or sent to Siberian salt 
Mines. When the last leader of the 
revolt, Romuold Traugutt, and four as- 
Sistants were hanged in the Warsaw 


public square, 25,000 of his fellow 
countrymen openly wept. 

To the Poles, however, their cause was 
not defeated. Their fight against ruth- 
less oppression continues to this day, for 
in the heart of every Pole is a spirit 
which cannot be bridled, a light which 
will not be put out. May it ever be so 
and may the bravery of the Polish people 
never be forgotten. 


Polish Constitution Day, May 3 


SPEECH 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr, Speaker, we 
are today saluting Poland, and in so do- 
ing, we remember the efforts of her peo- 
ple throughout their country’s history in 


its ceaseless fight for freedom and demo- 


cratic government. That they are aware 
of every opportunity to strike a blow for 
freedom can be observed in reviewing 
briefly the events we are commemorating 
at this time. 

Since the early 1700’s Poland was only 
part of a nation—caught between Rus- 
sia and Prussia. Her territory too 
strategic to be allowed much independ- 
ence of action; she found herself a buffer 
between Russian and Prussian power. 
However, as will happen with allies, 
trouble developed between those two with 
the death of the Prussian Emperor, 
Frederick the Great. While Russia and 
Austria were busy fighting Turkey, Prus- 
sia wooed the Poles and gave them en- 
couragement in breaking away from 
Russian control. p 

The ideological climate created by 
18th-century liberalism and especially by 
the American and French Revolutions 
was felt in Poland by her liberal King, 
Stanislas Augustus, and the other re- 
formers. With lessened pressure from 
her stronger neighbors, the Polish Par- 
liament was called together in 1788 and 
set about to institute, among other 
things, constitutional reform. It should 
have been a time of quick action, but the 
tempo of change was very slow because 
many of the new and liberal ideas which 
were put forth caused heated political 
argument, especially among the military 
landowning class. It was only after 3 
years of debate and inaction that the 
reforming party finally pushed through 
a constitution that, when read even to- 
day, shows to be a masterful blend of 


liberalism and conservatism, in which 


the King was ruler, but the form of gov- 
ernment was democratic. 

What did this Constitution offer to the 
people of Poland? It offered them lib- 
erty and independence, with respect for 
the law, for the person, and for property, 
It was brought forth, not with the shed- 
ding of blood as in France, but through 
the courage, foresight, and patriotism of 
a few dedicated and persistent men. The 
Constitution of 1791 was, fundamentally, 
an attempt to do away with the medieval 
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and outmoded system of government 
used by outside influences to keep the 
country weak and divided, and to re- 
Place it with a modern constitutional 
monarchy, somewhat like that in Eng- 
land. It was as President George Wash- 
ington wrote to a friend: 

Poland appears to have made large and 
unexpected strides towards liberty, which if 
true, reflects great honor on the present King 
who seems to have been the principal pro- 
moter of the business. 


But too much time was taken in the 
drafting and promulgating of this cove- 
nant of Polish liberty; there was too 
little time to gain the necessary internal 
political and economic stability to put 
the reforms into effect. Catherine the 
Great was now Empress of Russia, and 
to have Poland weak was important to 
her foreign policy. Furthermore, such 
liberalism as was now moving through 
that country could not be allowed into 
Russia. Once her war with the Turks 
was finished, Russia invaded, set on driv- 
ing out the Polish reformers, the 
Jacobins of Warsaw, to destroy the 
Constitution of 1791, and, in league with 
some of the dissident elements of the 
landowning class in Poland, to break the 
new will for independence within the 
country. With a superior military force 
they were successful, especially when 
Prussia, who had pledged to defend Pol- 
and, backed down, sided again with Rus- 
sia. The two of them set about to par- 
tition Poland anew, and the liberal Con- 
stitution and the personal freedoms of 
the Polish people were again thrown to 
the winds. 

What the Constitution stood for has 
not been forgotten, however. We salute 
its spirit today, and we also salute the 
memory of those farsighted and clear- 
thinking men who sponsored that docu- 
ment of citizens’ rights 172 years ago. 
What they initiated then captured a 
spirit inherent in the Polish people which 
cannot be driven out, a spirit of inde- 
pendence and freedom sought after and 
fought for so bravely and for so long, 
but enjoyed for such a short while. 


Polish Independence Day 


SPEECH = 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on the 172d 
anniversary of Poland's first democratic 
and liberal constitution, I am happy to 
salute the Polish people in America and 
abroad. In 1791 the Polish Diet enact- 
ed this historic document by unanimous 
vote, thus bringing about basic political, 
social, and educational reforms, and 
strengthened the Polish state. That this 
constitution was approved without vio- 
lence and without bloodshed is evidenced 
of the statesmanship of Polish leaders, 
who were inspired by the ideals of the 
American Declaration of Independence 
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and the French Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and Citizen. 

At a time when the Polish people are 
unable to enjoy the rights for which their 
ancestors struggled, it is particularly fit- 
ting that we pause to pay homage to this 
great symbol of 18th century liberalism. 
In so doing, we pay homage to the love 
for freedom and independence which the 
present Communist Government of Po- 
land has been unable to eradicate. The 
spirit of the 3d of May Constitution lives 
on, and the whole free world is com- 
mitted to its fulfillment. 


* 


Polish Constitution Day, May 3 
: SPEECH 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in commemorating 
free Poland’s national holiday. The 3d 
of May is comparable to our Fourth of 
July, and, like ourselves, the Poles on 
their greatest national holiday do not 
honor a single hero or a single victory 
but rather the spirit which has tran- 
scended all their glory and greatness. 
Names such as Kosciuszko, Pulaski, 
Chopin and Paderewski reflect this 
Polish spirit under which men freely 
abandon their personal careers, whether 
they be military or musical, and dedicate 
themselves completely to the battle for 
freedom. 

The Polish spirit has moved the Polish 
people to valiant deeds in defense of their 
freedom and independence. One of the 
great wonders in the history of Western 
civilization is the durability of Poland 
for both man and Nature have seemed 
to militate against Poland’s survival. 
Caught between Germany and Russia, 
Poland’s territory has been a perennial 
battleground for envious armies and the 
Polish people have long been threatened 
with extinction. Nowhere in Eastern 
Europe has nationalism been so cruelly 
and continually oppressed, yet nowhere 
in Eastern Europe has the flame of lib- 
erty burned brighter. 

We cannot help but admire and re- 
spect such a people and our admiration 
is constantly reaffirmed through our daily 
associations with the best of the Polish 
spirit among our own Americans. On 
this day especially we recall that the 
Polish Constitution followed our own by 
only a few years and that both were in- 
spired by similar movements of liberal- 
ism designed to elevate man’s position. 
Thus we read in article five of the Polish 
Constitution: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty, and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on lasting 
foundation. 


It is this very will of the Polish people 
that is being violated today in their 
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homeland. It is this will of the Polish 
people that we commemorate today as 
we share in honoring Polish Constitution 
Day. 


What Cuba Has Cost United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Hal Hendrix, Latin America editor for 
the Miami, Fla., News has raised some 
interesting points in a recent piece on 
“What Cuba Has Cost United. States.” 

Such a tallysheet on the outpouring of 
U.S. tax dollars for questionable results 
serves a useful purpose as we put the ad- 
ministration’s bungling of foreign policy 
decisions in its proper perspective. I 
commend Mr. Hendrix's provocative ob- 
servations to my colleagues. 

His article follows: 

From Miami News] 
Wat Cusa Has Cost THE UNITED STATES 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

The Kennedy administration's Alice in 
Wonderland policies for dealing with Com- 
munist Cuba already have cost the U.S. tax- 
payers nearly $500 million, and there is no 
end in sight. 

Since a large share of U.S. expenditures re- 
lated to the Communist Cuban problem float 
through classified channels, it is not likely 
that the American public will ever really 
know exactly how much the Caribbean flasco 
has cost in dollars and cents. 

Two of the biggest outlays have been tied 
to the abortive Bay of Pigs invasion in April 
1961, and the intensive U.S. military buildup 
last fall after the Soviet Union slipped an ar- 
senal of offensive missiles into Communist 
Cuba while Washington persistently denied 
such a thing was possible. 

No precise accounting has been made pub- 
lic, but spokesmen for the Bureau of the 
Budget have stated that last October's crisis 
cost more than $100 million. The Bay of 
Pigs fiasco overall cost reportedly was consid- 
erably higher, not counting the ransoming of 


the prisoners under the direction of Attorney 


General Robert Kennedy. 

The welfare relief assistance payments to 
the 200,000 or more Cuban refugees and its 
administration, medical assistance programs, 
clandestine financing of antiCastro organi- 
zations and cost of U.S. manpower assigned 
to the Communist Cuba problem has run 
into additional millions. 

What has the U.S. got to show for its con- 
tinuing outpouring of taxpayers’ dollars? 

First of all, it has a firmly entrenched So- 
viet satellite, much more solidly implanted 
more than a year ago, in the Caribbean 90 
miles from U.S. soil. 

It has a garrison-of somewhere between 
17,000 and 30,000 Russian troops based in 
Communist Cuba, with a vague hope that 
Premier Khrushchev will withdraw them in 
“due course.“ 

It has a training school for subversive 
agents in its backyard, grinding out thou- 
sands of Latin American guerrilla graduates 
for Communist work in their native coun- 
tries. 

It is faced with an Impossible split within 
the Organization of American States, with 
countries like Brazil and Mexico steadfastly 
insisting on a “hands off" Cuba policy. 
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It has a nebulous agreement with Premier 
Khrushchev, made during the October crisis, 
which many observers feel convinced em- 
braces a nonaggression pledge with respect 
to Castro’s regime. T 

And for whatever it is worth, it claims Cas- 
tro’s image in Latin America has been de- 
fiated. 

Outside of Lewis Carroll, who could dream 
up such an unbalanced balance sheet? 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years the U.S., Congress has annu- 
ally demonstrated the feeling of faithful 
friendship on the part of the American 
people toward the Polish nation and peo- 
ple through special commemoration of 
Poland’s great Constitution of 1791. 

Beginning on May 3, and continuing 
throughout the month, Poles and citizens 
of Polish origin in America celebrate 
their Polish 3d of May constitution holi- 
day. Wherever Americans of Polish ex- 
traction live, this event is marked with 
special exercises to pay tribute to the 
Polish nation and to remind fellow 
Americans that Poland was one of the 
— pioneers of liberalism and freedom 


It was on May 3, 1791, barely 2 years 
after the adoption of our own Constitu- 
tion in 1789, that Poland, without a 
bloody revolution or even without dis- 
order succeeded in reforming her public 
life and in eradicating her internal de- 
cline. But following the unfortunate 
path down which history has led the 
Polish people for so long, this great re- 
birth and assertion of the rights of man 
came too late to forestall the third parti- 
tion of Poland in 1795 by Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria. 

The greatness of the May 3 constitution 
consisted in the fact that it eliminated 
with one stroke the most fundamental 
weaknesses of the Polish parliamentary 
and social system. The Poles have raised 
this great moment in their history to the 
forefront of their tradition rather than 
any one of their other glorious victories 
a their centuries-old struggle for free- 

om. 

The right of man to freedom was for- 
mulated in these words in the 3d of May 
constitution: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation. 


Meditation on the words of that con- 
stitution reminds all Americans of Po- 
land's destiny in the history of mankind, 
and prophesies the ultimate triumph of 
justice and freedom for the Polish people 
even though their nation has since 


World War I been deprived of her inde- 


pendence, sovereignty, and territory by 
Soviet Russia. 


1963 
The Polish National Holiday 
SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, May 
3, was the national holiday of Poland. 
It is a day of which we should all take 
note, not only because of our Polish 
friends and neighbors, but because it is 
an important symbol for free men 
throughout the world. This year the 
Celebration is particularly important be- 
Cause it marks the 100th anniversary of 
the Polish January uprising of 1863. On 
that occasion the Poles revolted against 
Russian tyranny in the greatest, longest 
and bloodiest uprising in the Polish 
history. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, and 
Under leave to revise and extend my re- 
Marks, I would like to have included at 
this point in the Recorp a letter to me 
from Charles Burke of the Polish Ameri- 
Can Congress, Inc,, and a leaflet explain- 
ing the significance of the Polish Na- 
tional Holiday. 

The letter and article follows: 

POLISH AMERICAN. CONGRESS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1963. 
Hon. RıcHarD E. LANKFORD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr Dran Ma. LANKFORD: From the time, 
When first among the free nations of the 
World, Poland heroically responded to the 
challenge of the Soviet-Nazi totalitarianism, 
the Congress of the United States has been 
annually demonstrating its feelings of faith- 
ful friendship toward the Polish nation. 

year a special observance is being held 
in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate on May 3, in commemoration of Po- 
land's great constitution of 1791. 

This constitution incorporates enduring 
Precepts of public policy and democracy. 
Its principles were rooted in the Pole's love 
and attachment to freedom and independ- 
ence. These principles lived in the hearts 
of many Polish generations. In times of 
national well-being as well as in times of 
Misfortune, they represented fountainhead 
Of national consciousness, patriotism and 
ever-present readiness to make sacrifices for 
the common cause of freedom of all nations. 

As we approach May 3, free Poland’s na- 
tional holiday, I am taking the liberty of 
reminding you that this year marks the 
100th anniversary of the Polish January up- 
Tising of 1863. There were other Polish up- 
Tisings against the Russian rule—the Kosci- 
uszko uprising in 1794, the November up- 
Tising in 1831, the Warsaw uprising in 1944 
&gainst the German occupation, but the 1863 
Uprising against the Russian tyranny was the 
Sreatest, longest, and bloodiest uprising in 
the Polish history. The Polish patriots 
fought the Russian occupation army for 
Over 2 years. 

During the night of January 22, 1863, units 
Sf Polish insurgents attacked Russian garri- 
ons in many localities and captured con- 
Siderable amounts of arms and ammunition. 

© movement spread to all parts of the 
Country like a forest fire. In all Polish 
communities under Russian rule there were 
Instantaneous uprisings. 

In the beginning the Polish insurgents had 
some t successes but when the Rus- 
Slang brought into Poland 350,000 seasoned 
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troops of the regular Russian Army, the fate 
of the uprising was sealed. 

On one side were well-equipped regular 
army units, on the other the heroic insurgent 
army poorly equipped, having insufficient 
supplies and inadequate training. Despite 
‘these handicaps the brave insurgents 
achieved many successes over Russian army 
regiments in over 1,000 battles and skir- 
mishes all over Poland. 

Over 20,000 Poles were killed in battles, 
thousands were captured, 600 leaders were 
executed by firing squads or hanged in pub- 
Uc squares, the rest were sent to the mines 
in Siberia. 

The last leader of the uprising, Romuald 
Traugutt, and four of his assistants were 
hanged in the public square in Warsaw. in 
view of the kneeling, praying, and weeping 
crowd of 25,000. 

The last detachment of Polish insurgents 
led by Reverend Brzoska was surrendered and 
wiped out in April 1865. 

The Russian Government ordered the s0- 
called military pacification of the country. 
Thousands of Poles were arrested and de- 
ported to Siberia. Their property was con- 
fiscated. Polish language was banned from 
Offices and schools, The economy of Poland 
was destroyed. The sense of real mourning 
enveloped the entire nation. 

The Polish nation lost 250,000 of its best 
sons, the flower of its Killed in 
battles, executed and exiled to Siberia. 

United States at that time was in the 
throes of civil war and Europe was deaf to 
the cries of the martyred nation. 

The Polish people suffered a defeat in the 
fight for Independence but the social reform 
put through by its leaders gave the Poles a 
strength and cohesion against which all at- 
tempts at denationalization were shattered. 

By paying tribute to the 100th anniversary 
of the Polish uprising of 1863 we are also 
paying tribute to Poland’s defenders of free- 
dom for the past 1,000 years. 

The Polish American Congress representing 
over 7 million Americans of Polish ancestry 
expresses its fervent hope that you will see 
fit to participate in the observance scheduled 
to take place on the floor of both Chambers 
of the Congress on the 3d of May which day 
since 1791 is observed by all free Poles as 
Poland’s national holiday. 

I take the liberty to enclose for your atten- 
tion a leaflet explaining in a few words the 
meaning of the Polish Constitution of 1791. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES BURKE, 
Washington Representative, Polish 
American Congress, Inc. 


May 3: THE PoLIsH NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


On May 3, Poles everywhere and citizens 
of Polish origin in many countries celebrate 
a Polish national holiday, the Polish 3d of 
May Constitution Day. 

In the United States, wherever Americans 
of Polish descent live, in cities and towns 
from coast to coast, this holiday is observed 
with appropriate exercises throughout the 
month of May, to pay tribute to the Polish 
Nation and to remind fellow Americans that 
Poland was one of the first pioneers of liber- 
alism in Europe. 

It was on May 3 in 1791, barely 2 years 
after the adoption of its Constitution by the 
United States in 1789, that Poland without a 
bloody revolution or even without a disorder 
succeeded in reforming her public life and in 
eradicating her internal decline. But this 
great rebirth and assertion of d 
came to the Poles too late, and did not fore- 
stall the third partition of Poland in 1795 
by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

POLAND PIONEERED LIBERALISM IN EUROPE 

The greatness of the May 3d Polish Con- 
stitution consisted in the fact that it elimi- 


nated with one stroke the most fundamental 
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weaknesses of the Polish parlinmentary and 
social system. The Poles raised this great 
moment in their history to the forefront of 
their tradition rather than any one of their 
anniversaries of glorious victories or heroic 
revolutions. 

We Americans who have been reared In the 
principle given us as a birthright by the 
founders of our great Republic, the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people in the state, 
which is the primary postulate in the 1791 
Polish Constitution, can see how this truism 
cut off the Poles and the Polish political 
tradition completely from both the Germans 
and the Russians, who have been reared in 
the principle of state, and not national, 
sovereignty. 

The light of liberalism coming from 
Poland was then as it has been 
the years that followed and even unto today, 
a threat to tyranny and absolutism in Russia 
and Germany. In 1795, Russian and Prus- 
sian soldiers were sent to Poland to partition 
and rape her. In 1939, Russian and Prus- 
sian soldiers met again on Polish soil, as the 
absolute totalitarianism of naziism 
and communism again felt the danger of true 
liberalism coming from Poland just as in 
1791. 

In the Polish 3d of May Constitution this 
liberalism was formulated in these words: 
“All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and object 
being the preservation and integrity of the 
state, the civil liberty, and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a last- 
ing foundation.” 

AMERICAN AND POLISH CONSTITUTIONS 
SIMILARLY INSPIRED 

The philosophy of government discernible 
throughout the 3d of May Polish Constitu- 
tion leads one to believe that the American 
people and the Polish people had each drawn 
inspiration for their respective constitutions 
from the same source. 

Mediation on the anniversary of May 3 
depends the faith and heightens the cour- 
age of every Pole and of every American 
of Polish It reminds all Americans 
of Poland's destiny in the history of man- 
kind, and prophesies the ultimate triumph 
of justice, even though, Poland once more 
has been deprived of her independence, 
sovereignty, and her territory by one of our 
victorious allies, Soviet Russia, with the con- 
sent of other United Nations. 


Mrs. Jessica Weis 
SPEECH 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply grieved to learn of the passing of 
our friend and colleague, Mrs. Jessica 
Weis. Mrs, Weis came to the Congress 
in the same year that I was honored by 
election to this body. We served on the 
same committee, I grew to know her 
well, and to respect the gentle determi- 
nation, the loyalty and the dedication 
with which she carried out her legisla- 
tive responsibilities. 

Early in our first term, we were 
selected to participate in a panel here 
in Washington to discuss the political 
scene and political life with college 
students. I recall her animated interest 
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in the topic and the very real faith she 
had in the people and their Govern- 
ment. It was a great pleasure to have 
joined her on this program 

_ She was a charming, pleasant and 
able member of this institution. In the 
long hours which our committee has 
spent in reviewing facets of the space 
program, she was diligent and hard- 
working. I knew of her distinguished 
career in her home area of Rochester, 
N.Y., her strong belief in political prin- 
ciples, her sincere and warm interest in 
charitable works. 

Not long ago, when she was in Wash- 
ington, she took time to call Mrs. Dad- 
dario and myself and we welcomed her 
thoughtful rememberance. She has left 
her mark and her image upon this body, 
and we are sorrowed by her passing. 


Socialized Medicine Is Sick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, the Des- 
eret News of Salt Lake City carried an 
interesting editorial on April 22, 1963, 
containing factual information with re- 
gard to the socialized medicine programs 
in Italy, Canada and Britain. 

The editorial follows: 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINĘ Is Sick 

As deplorable as physicians’ strikes are 
since they harm the public welfare, the 
doctors’ strike that Italy experienced this 
week provides some telling arguments as to 
why government should stay out of medi- 
cine. 


Under Italy's form of socialized medicine, 
the doctors were underpaid and overbur- 
dened with redtape. When the Government 
failed to redress their grievances, the doctors 
had no alternative but to strike. 

If the Government had not decided to 
control medical care, the strike never would 
have happened. Any difficulties could have 
been worked out between the doctors and 
their patients on an individual basis. 

Perhaps it’s unfair to single out Italy. 
Canada also has had a doctors’ strike directly 
attributable to socialized medicine. 

In a way these countries have been lucky. 
Britain also has socialized medicine. While 
British physicians have not gone on strike, 
they have been leaving the country in droves. 

Specifically, 14,000 British physicians and 
surgeons have come to the United States 
Foes 1952 through 1961. And in the past 

5 years, another 1,071 British physicians have 
gone to Canada, 1,060 to Australia, 202 to 
South Africa, 184 to New Zealand, 145 to 
southern Rhodesia, and 119 to northern 
Rhodesia. 

Even this, however, is not the worst of 
it. Untold numbers of Britain's young peo- 
ple have been deterred from entering the 
medical profession in the first place. 

Much of the blame can be laid at the 
door of a medical system that encourages 
malingering because medical care seems to 
be free, but it is wrapped in expensive red- 
tape. Many physicians under socialized 
medicine say they spend about as much 
time filling out Government forms as they 
do in treating patients. 
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Moreover, with such festering discontent 
on the part of medical practitioners under so- 
cialized medicine, it's entirely possible the 
public may not be receiving treatment as 
good as it might otherwise get. 

The diagnosis seems clear; You can lead 
a physician to governmental medicine but 
you can’t make him swallow it without pro- 
ducing repeated objections and serious dis- 
comfort. As long as that’s the case, gov- 
ernmental medicine can’t deliver anywhere 
near all it promises. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, recent 
and contemporary events often tend to 
obscure earlier ones, and, irrespective of 
the importance of the latter, relegate 
them to relative oblivion. This is true 
in the case of certain events in Polish 
history. We are so keenly concerned 
with the present unfortunate fate of the 
Polish people, that we sometimes think 
of Poland today only in terms of a large 
Communist concentration camp behind 
the Iron Curtain, almost sealed off from 
the free world. 

But there were greater and brighter 
aspects in Polish history which should 
not be ignored and forgotten. Great 
names and lasting achievements abound 
in the annals of Poland. Poles made 
their signal contributions to our War of 
Independence through the distinguished 
services of Thaddeus Kosciusko and 
Casimir Pulaski. Besides being gallant 
and dauntless fighters for freedom, Poles 
have also shown great talents in many 
other walks of life. By their Constitution 
of May 3, 1791, they proved to be pio- 
neers of political reform in eastern 
Europe. That Constitution became a 
great landmark in Poland's history, and 
tomorrow marks its 172d anniversary. 

The significance of that document is 
sometimes overlooked because before it 
was put into full force, Poland was in- 
vaded and lost her independent existence. 
The real importance of that Constitu- 
tion, however, lay in the attempt of its 
framers to introduce a responsible cabi- 
net type of government in that part of 
Europe. Monarchical authority was con- 
siderably curtailed, and that of the peo- 
ples’ representatives was enhanced. The 
Polish peasantry was relieved from the 
arbitrary authority of local landlords 
and was placed under the protection of 
the law. Even more significant than any 
of these changes was the guarantee of 
religious freedom. Unfortunately these 
rights and freedoms have been lost to 
the Poles since those distant days, except 
for the relatively happy period of Polish 
independence in the two decades follow- 
ing World War I. 

On this 172d anniversary of the pro- 
mulgation and adoption of that liberal 
and democratic Constitution, I gladly 
join all Americans of Polish ancestry and 
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birth in hoping that soon the people of 
Poland will again regain freedom in their 
homeland. 


Leadership for Nursing, the Professional 
and University Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address delivered by Prof, Eleanor C. 
Lambertsen, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Nursing at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College on April 27, 
1963. 

The occasion was a testimonial dinner 
in the city of Boston, Mass., in honor of 
the retiring dean of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Nursing, Dr. Marie Farrell, 
and the title of the speech was “Leader- 
ship for Nursing: The Professional and 
University Role“: 


LEADERSHIP FOR NURSING: THe PROFESSIONAL 
AND UNIVERSITY ROLE 


(By Eleanor C. Lambertsen) 


Dr. Farrell—Professor Farrell, Dean Far- 
rell—Marie. The very life of the colleague 
we honor this evening, and the social milieu 
in which she has practiced depict the evolu- 
tion of the profession of nursing. One has 
only to review the record of achievements 
of Dr. Farrell to envision a prototype of 
leadership. Leadership which has resulted 
in more clearly defined goals for quality 
nursing service. Personally and profession- 
ally Dr. Farrell has meant many things to 
many people. The lives of all of us assem- 
bled this evening have been influenced either 
directly or indirectly through our many as- 
sociations. 

It is because of this that I hope to explore 
with you the vision and social action re- 
flected in one career which has and will 
continue to influence our future role in meet- 
Ing society's nursing needs. 

The profession of nursing is at the cross- 
roads of an era. The phrase, nursing in 
transition, is a sterile concept and connotes, 
in military term, strategic withdrawal. 

In 1963, and the decade ahead, members 
of all health professions face critical decisions 
affecting the aims they will pursue and the 
tasks they will perform. 

Three major areas, in which the majority 
of decisions may be grouped are: 

1, The nature and scope of health services. 

2. Organization for health services. 

3. Provision of system of education which 
will insure that Inter and intra national 
health needs will be met. 

In this space era, we cannot afford to pro- 
mote or concern ourselves with provincial 
approaches to health problems. Health 
problems have become universal problems 
rather than regional or national. Certainly 
we have built an impressive health record 
but the magnitude of the problems of 
health, disease and disability confronting us 
today is vast and perhaps incomprehensible. 

The educational and economic level of the 
population has been rising steadily; result- 
ing in an informed public expressing direct- 
ly and indirectly increasing demands for 
health services. These demands are reflected 
in the rising numbers of workers in the 
health profession and occupations. In the 
past fifty years the Nation’s population has 
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doubled, but the number of health workers 
has quadrupled, from 500,000 to more than 
2 million. 

But in the occupation of nursing the 
ghost of shortage of qualified personnel con- 
tinues to influence excuses for mediocrity in 
Patient and family services; tm some in- 
Stances this mediocrity has degenerated into 
Unsafe practices. Practices may vary widely 
but the general trend in nursing is to dele- 
gate more and more responsibility for nurs- 

services to semiskilled or unskilled 
Workers. . 

The President of the United States, in his 
health message to Congress, stated that our 
health care can be no better than the 
knowledge and skills of the professional per- 
sonnel to whom we entrust it. He further 
Stated that it is essential that we always 
hare a supply of such talent, drawn from 
the best and most gifted men and women in 
the world. The charge is overwhelming in 
its implications. 

Intellectual leadership is mot only essen- 
tial but imperative in nursing. Preparation 
for such leadership is clearly the province 
ot the university. But the university has a 
broader social role than preparation of fu- 
ture leaders; the faculty has a vital role in 
influencing essential social change. For 
Major changes in nursing are essential. But 
an inescapable element is an attitude favor- 
able to change. The attitude is as essential 
for faculty as for students. This is hard 
to develop. It requires faith in one's self 
and in the future. Insecure people dread 
Change. The social isolate avoids change. 
Edgar Dale, in an article entitled. “Education 
For Flexibility,” describes the Insecure per- 
son as walking backwards into the future, 
clinging nostalgically, anxiously, and defen- 
sively to the past. $ 

Broadly interpreted the university role as 
that of speeding up the processes of social 
evolution. 

Public pressures and needs and profes- 
sional pressures and needa must be con- 
tinuously evaluated. To quote from Actions 
Of the 18th National Conference on Higher 
Education, March 1963— ~ 

“An institution cannot allow itself to be- 
Come only an instrument of its constituency 
or of public policy. It must always accept 
& responsibility to seek truth to raise the 
Stature of man, and to contribute to so- 
Clety’s advance even while remaining free 
and able to criticize and evaluate. Only by 
doing so, can an institution fully and wisely 
Serve the democratic society of which it is 
a part.” 

Contribution to society's advance through 

ce of safe, efficient, and therapeutic 

.* nursing services requires an examination of 
narrow constructed definitions of nursing. 
Preparation for leadership in the practice 
Of nursing must be reexamined in light of 
the seeming emphasis upon health institu- 
tions rather than the nature of the 
Service to be rendered. Do changing pat- 
terns of health services Indicate a need to 
lessen the differences of our concept of the 
hospital nurse and the public health nurse? 
desperate need is for nurses who are 
more broadly prepared than narrowly pre- 
i—nurses who can move efficiently from 
Situation to situation and not be bound 
the routines, mores and traditions of one 
Particular employment  situation—nurses 
With leadership skills which enable them to 
Utilize social forces in a constructive man- 
ner rather than to accept these forces as an 

Dediment—nurses with leadership skills 
Which will enable them to establish prece- 
dent rather than conform to the immediacy 
Of the situation. The goal we must strive 
Tor is education for flexibility for technologi- 
Cal obsolescence is as pertinent to nursing 
as any other discipline. 

i Mead in the NEA Journal for 
October 1959 stated, “no one will live all his 
fe in the world in which he was born and 
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no one will die in the world in which he 
worked in his maturity.” Ihave heard lead- 
ing educators state that information ac- 
quired in educational programs is soon 
obsolete. For the explosion of knowledge is 
well known to any educator who attempts to 
keep up to date. Dr. Robert Oppenheimer 
has estimated that our store of knowledge is 
doubling in 8% to 11 years. And knowl- 
edge which was highly specialized yesterday 
appears as general knowledge today. Is our 
emphasis in programs preparing for leader- 
ship to be upon essential content for nurs- 
ing or upon the intellectual processes which 
assist the learner and practictioner identify 
the essential knowledge at the time this 
knowledge is required? Is there a danger in 
this era of too narrow a preparation in spe- 
cialization? 2 

Specialization is a symptom of an expand- 
ing industrial society. This is an era of ex- 
perts. But intensive and narrow specializa- 
tion has displaced self cultivation and wide 
knowledge as a value. The generalist is 
viewed with disfavor; the specialist has 
prestige, The issue in specialization is not 
that of denying the need for expertness, but 
rather that of specialization in a proper 
perspective. Specialization or expertness 
must reflect a social consciousness of things 
at large. It is this approach to specializa- 
tion which will safeguard coordination in 
multidiscipline situations, I plea for a gen- 
eralist approach to specialization; for lead- 
ership in nursing must insure against frag- 
mented approaches to nursing services as 
well as to total health services. It is my 
strong belief that there has been too much 
emphasis upon role definition in Isolation 
on the part of all professional health work- 
ers, We have all been too concerned with 
our independent roles rather than our inter- 
dependent roles. 

Is not the university the setting where 
learners in the vartous professions can de- 
velop skills essential for peer relationships 
and coordinated approaches to the health 
problems of society? 

Leadership as discussed in this paper has 

been described as behavior which results in 
an effective social action program with its 
goal that of social improvement—leader- 
ship for what may be rather than what is. 
Implied in the redefinition of the profes- 
sional role of the nurse for such a leader- 
ship role Is preparation for research and in 
research, For research in professional fields 
is designed primarily with a view toward dis- 
covery of means for increasing the effective- 
ness of the services of the profession. Much 
of the research in nursing, to date, has had 
to do with nurses rather than nursing. Lit- 
tle research has focused on the nursing needs 
of the patient who is the recipient of the 
services of the nurse. In this area research 
Has made only a minute beginning. Today 
research in nursing faces a prime responsibil- 
ity for finding, in a variety of nursing situa- 
tions, new and better methods for patient 
care. 
We have spent all too much time, “search- 
ing“ not researching, what nurses are doing 
and proclaiming, as a result of these 
“searches,” what they should not be doing 
rather than what might be done to improve 
nursing service and nursing care. I do not 
mean to imply that at one stage it was not 
necessary to identify nursing activities, but 
this has been accomplished. Our emphasis 
now must be centered upon nursing needs 
of particular kinds of patients with particu- 
lar health problems. 

Priority must be given in preparation of 
nurses for leadership positions in research. 

The qualities and characteristics of leader- 
ship which have been discussed are not 
exhaustive but certainly a summary is indi- 
cated. As many of you realized I was 
actively engaged in study of leadership for 
many years. I have files of references on 
leadership traits and behaviors. But per- 
haps an example of the social effectiveness 
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of Dr. Farrell can best be Hlustrated by a 
statement from the Bulletin of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Nursing. For the beha- 
viors identified as objectives for students 
upon completion of a program of study con- 
stitutes one of the best statements on leader- 
ship behaviors in the literature. 

1, Acquire personality characteristics of 
Maturity, integrity, wholesomeness, and 
humaneness enriched by contact with edu- 
cational and cultural elements. 

2. Recognize the need for continuing cul- 
tural and educational growth. 

3. Recognize and assume the responsibili- 
ties of intelligen* citizenship. 

4. Understand the broad concept of nurs- 
ing as promotion of physical and mental 
health, as well as care of the sick, which 
encompasses family health service. 

5. Be prepared for competent nursing prac- 
tice in homes, hospitals and other commu- 
nity agencies in urban and rural areas. 

6. Be prepared to participate cooperatively 
with other members of allied professions as 
an effective professional worker. 

7. Be motivated to improve constantly the 
quality of nursing provided by the profes- 
sion to society. 

We might all profit from such a self 
appraisal. Marie, bless you. All our past 
acclaims our future. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 


Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very en- 
lightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 

of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Resolu- 
tion 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which is 
devoted to the tasks of studying continu- 
ously, systematically, and objectively all 
of the captive nations, those in Eastern 
Europe and Asia, including the numerous 
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captive nations in the Soviet Union it- 
self. 
Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include the 
following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

APRIL 17, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN SMITH: We feel that the 
establishment of a permanent Special Com- 
mittee (House Resolution 14) on the Cap- 
tive Nations will help to prove Communist 
lies false and help us to learn the true condi- 
tions existing in Ukraine, Hungary, the Baltic 
States, and others behind the Iron Curtain. 

Therefore we urge you, Mr. Chairman, to 
support Congressman Fl oop's resolution. 

Yours truly, 

Oler Z. Aysiak, Clifford Gilpin, Kobyba- 
biuk Slauco, Alex Nikorovich, Igor 
Szwec, Erick Zlupko, Roman T. Kro- 
chalz, Walter Kieba, Eugene Pilkrig, 
Robert Greenage, Andris Evalds, Mich- 
ael Wertheimer, Louis Shucher, Mich- 
ael Saft, Robert McNinch, Borys Leo- 
ezleo, Robert F. Fortin, Alego Bak, 
Laurence Carroll, Frank Vaccaro, Jon 
Berger, George Montras, Scott Lager, 
Jeffrey Lerman, Mash Leon, Stuart 
Medoff, Robert Neu, Evan Luslin, James 
McNamarces, Martin Sipschutz, Wil- 
liam Marder. 


CHIO, ILL., 
April 16, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, , 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 


Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: This letter is written in 
regards to the House Resolution 14, which 
is introduced by Honorable Congressman 
Dantet J. FLOOD, to establish a special com- 
mittee on the captive nations. I think that 
it is a very important resolution because this 
committee will deal with captive nations and 
will prevent the coming of communism to 
our country. 

Therefore I beg you to do everything in 
your power that the Resolution 14 would be 
passed. Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
N. DoMAsHEWSKY. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
April 11, 1963. 

Hon. H. W. SMITH, 

Chairman, House Rules Committee, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The most viru- 
lent and potent weapon of the cold war that 
Communist Russia has at its disposal and 
which, I may add, she has used it with ability 
unhampered by any ethical scruple is the im- 
penetrable atmosphere of secrecy and its nat- 
ural derivatives, chicanery and subterfuge. 
Repeatedly, the West has been frustrated in 
all attempts to alleviate the tensions created 
by the cold war, and the reason for each 
failure to reach an amicable agreement has 
been invariably Communist unwillingness to 
make their position clear, Russian reticence 
was born in the infamous era of the czars 
and continued adamantly by the present re- 
gime, serving both dictatorships by with- 
holding information embarr: to each 
one, but being quite fluent and voluble with 
information which contributed to and rein- 
forced their cause. The Communist bloc has 
developed management of news to a deadly 
art, which if allowed to continue in its unex- 
celled degree will only intensify the cold 
war and perhaps lower its kindling point. 
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The serenity with which the West accepted 
the annexation to Russia the countries of 
Ukraine, Hungary, Poland, the Baltic States, 
and others render strong testimony to the 
efficacy of the Communist Iron Curtain of 
silence. Man will prevail in the quest for 
freedom because of his simple will to live. 
But to do that he must have hope. He 
must know that the West and its leader, the 
United States, does care and expresses its 
concern by positive action. 

Eastern European peoples are enslaved, 
but not conquered. The curtain of silence 
has muffled their voice, but not their will to 
freedom. The United States can utilize this 
salutary situation in Eastern Europe to pene- 
trate that heinous curtain, and add impetus 
to President Kennedy’s recent speech in the 
Orange Bowl in Miami. 

Therefore, dear Chairman SmirH, on be- 
half of the executive board of Ukrainian 
Student Organization of Michnowsky, TUSM, 
which is comprised of students of various 
universities of the United States, I urge you 
to give your most sympathetic response to 
House Resolution 14, calling for the estab- 
lishment of a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

Respectfully yours, 
BOHDAN KULCHYCKY, 
President of TUSM. 
West HARTFORD, Conn. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: I wish to urge 
that you submit the Flood resolution (H. 
Res. 14) to vote and give it your favorable 
consideration. 

I believe that a special House Committee 
on Captive Nations would serve the people's 
interest in that it would provide a means for 
the legislative branch to exercise its balance 
of powers in relation to the Executive in the 
foreign policy field as respects these nations. 

Respectfully, 
RICHARD E. SUMPTER. 
CHICAGO, ILL.. 
April 16, 1963. 
Hon. DaNtxt, ROSTENKOWSEI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HonoraBLE Sm: One of the biggest prob- 
lems facing our Nation at present time is 
the threat of communism. Many nations 
had lived through that threat and found 
themselves under communism. 

We, as free citizens, should do everything 
in our power to destroy the fear of com- 
munism and never let it in inside our Nation. 

Therefore, I, as a resident of your district, 
ask you to present to the Congress a resolu- 
tion for a special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. Also I beg you to support House 
Resolution 14 submitted by Hon. DANIEL J. 
Fl. oO. I thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
š N. DOMASREVSKY. 
REGIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL WOMEN’S 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Utica, N. V., April 15, 1963. 
The Honorable HOWARD W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMIrH: While Commu- 
nist Russia has been deceitfully champion- 
ing the cause of national liberation in 
Africa and Asia, we are not doing much to 
help the enslaved and captive non-Russian 
nations, which constitute a veritable weak- 
ness of the Soviet totalitarian empire. 

We all know that the rulers in the Krem- 
lin will prevent the creation of the inde- 
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pendence of the captive nations by all pos- 
sible means, because they are the most pro- 
ductive part of the Soviet Union. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives would be- 
come a reseryoir of true and unbiased knowl- 
edge and information on the plight of the 
captive nations, which knowledge will be of 
vital importance to our Government in carry- 
ing out its foreign policy. 

On behalf of our organization we strongly 
urge you, Congressman SMITH to give your 
full and unqualified support to the Flood 
resolution (H. Res. 14) in the Rules Com- 
mittee. Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mania KOHUTIKK, 
President. 


The Need for the Captive Nations 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, my House 
Resolution 14 calling for the establish- 
ment of a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations has received tremendous bipar- 
tisan endorsement. I am happy to re- 
port today that the active and well- 
organized American-Lithuanian commu- 
nity swung behind the resolution. The 
leading figures in American-Lithuanian 
political activities, meeting in a confer- 
ence in Chicago, II., on April 19-20, 
voted unanimously to support, by all 
means at their disposal, the establish- 
ment of such a committee. 

I would like to quote at this point from 
an editorial that appeared on April 26. 
1963, in Draugas, the largest American- 
Lithuanian daily and one of the largest 
nationality papers in this country: 

It would be very good if the U.S. House of 
Representatives established a Special Cap- 
tive Nations Committee without delay. 
Should this undertaking fail to materialize 
in the immediate future, the House Rules 
Committee ought to be requested to give, . 
its consent to the establishment of the 
committee so that the House could vote on 
the resolution. 

“Appropriate resolutions to this effect have 
been introduced in the House by two Con- 
gressmen, DANIEL Fr oon, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Epwarp DERWINSKI, Republi- 
can from Illinois, both of whom are ener- 
getic fighters for the liberation of captive 
peoples. This means that the resolution 
has bipartisan support. The resolution 
failed to pass the House in the last session. 
It became stuck in the committee, mostly 
due to the State Department's lack of en- 
dorsement of the whole idea. This session 
has a much higher potential for the passage 
of the resolution.” 


There are dozens of supporting reso- 
lutions introduced in this session. But 
the editors of Draugas are correct in an- 
other respect—if one can speak of bi- 
partisan support of the resolution, this 
is a case at its best. 

Mr. Speaker, I also would like to quote 
from Draugas, on the subject of our 
State Department’s opposition to the 
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Captive Nations Committee. The paper 
said editorially on April 29, 1963: 

We live in a free country. The fact that 
the State Department does not endorse the 
resolution 100 percent * * * does not mean 
We must throw in the sponge and wait until 
Somebody else resolves our freedom problem. 
We did not receive the right to live free 
from the State Department * * * and in a 

tic country even the State Depart- 

ment must pay attention to public opinion. 

erica’s democratic government is from the 
People and for the people. 


Mr. Speaker, the same conference fur- 
ther resolved to work toward the com- 
Memoration of the Captive Nations Week 
this coming July, barely 2 months from 
this date. I understand that some Sen- 
ators and Congressmen have already 
Written the White House reminding the 
President not to forget the date and to 
issue an appropriate proclamation as 
Provided for in Public Law 86-90. Per- 
haps more of us should follow this ex- 
ample and write the President without 
delay. 

“Draugas,”. which claims to speak on 
behalf of 1 million American Lithuani- 
ans, also suggested that the resolution 
establishing House Special Committee on 
Captive Nations should be passed before 

Captive Nations Week. The paper 
€ven urged its readers to write the mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee as well as 
individual Congressmen urging the pass- 
age of the resolution. I quote again: 

There are quite a few Congressmen, friends 
Of the captive nations, who support the res- 
olution and are good friends of the Lithuani- 
aus. We must appropriately remind them 
Of the need for action. Let us do it. 0 


Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly join in 
the American Lithuanian appeal: Let us 
do it. Let us pass House Resolution 14 
establishing the Special Committee on 
Captive Nations before this year’s Cap- 

Nations Week. What could be more 
fitting than a Presidential proclamation 
and congressional action aiming at the 
same ultimate noble goal—liberation of 
Captive peoples? 

Let us do it, Mr. Speaker. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the 3d day 
of May is a date that lives in the hearts 
Of Polish people everywhere. It is a date 
Of reverence and of hope. It was on this 
date in 1791, just 2 months after the 
first Congress of the United States had 
adjourned sine die, that the people of 
Poland adopted their great constitution, 

orming their country to a land of 
Personal freedom under a constitutional 
Monarch. This significant development 
fave to the people freedom to practice 
their own religion and did away with dis- 
tinctions among the classes. 
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It is not difficult to visualize the sym- 
pathetic reaction accorded to this pro- 
gressive step by the American Congress 
at that time. Today, we in the Congress 
are equally conscious of the eternal 
struggle for freedom. We also still re- 
member the magnificent contributions to 
our cause made by Kosciuszko and Pu- 
laski, Our hearts go out to those brave 
Poles who are today under the domina- 
tion of Communist Russia. We join with 
the millions of Poles who have adopted 
our country and who have done so much 
to make the United States the great na- 
tion it is. 

Mr. Speaker, it is our fervant hope 
that some day in the not too distant fu- 
ture these brave people, wherever they 
may be throughout the world, in their 
homeland or abroad, may once again cel- 
ebrate without foreign restraint this 
cherished date in their long history. 


Youth Corps Is Not the Realistic Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of comment on the 
Youth Conservation Corps. Most of it 
has come from the adults who are con- 
cerned about its development. 

On the 20th of April 1963, one of the 
younger members of the Denver metro- 
politan community commented on this 
proposal in the Denver Post’s “Voice of 
Youth” series. He is Mr. Richard Torpy, 
a sophomore at the University of Denver 


and a graduate of South High School in 


Denver. 

Mr. Torpy's article is possessed of par- 
ticular insight and perception. This 
young man, representing the group of 
young people who would be directly con- 
cerned with the Youth Conservation 
Corps, goes directly to the heart of the 
problem, I commend him for the excel- 
lent article: 

Yours Corrs Is Nor THE REALISTIC SOLUTION 


(By Richard Torpy) 

(Nore.—Richard Torpy, a graduate of 
South High School, is a sophomore at the 
University of Denver.) 

The problem of the high school dropout 
who can't find a job is growing more se- 
rious yearly. These dropouts represent a 
serious waste of one of America’s most val- 
uable resources—youth. The creation of a 
youth corps is an attempt to solve the dilem- 
ma of this valuable waste of resources, but 
is not a realistic solution. 

The purpose of the corps is to help alle- 
viate the problems of the idle American 
youth who lack the proper training to find 
jobs in our ever-increasing complex society. 
Members would work at various jobs while 
serving the general public in their home- 
towns. Jobs would vary from helping in 
hospitals to chopping trees in forest camps 
similar to the Civilian Conservation Corps 
of the New Deal era. 

Whatever his job, the idle youth would be 
taken off the streets and assigned a job that 
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is supposed to help him develop useful skills 
for future employment. 

The idea of a home youth corps appears 
very sound if only the above two factors are 
considered. It is the underlying faults that 
are not easily visible that make the plan 
unrealistic. 

More than a million youths between the 
ages of 17 and 20 have neither a high school 
diploma nor the proper technical training 
needed to find a worthwhile job. The corps 
could use only 50,000 of these youths at one 
time, a mere 5 percent of the total. An- 
other drawback to the plan is the question 
of whether a 6-month service in the youth 
corps would prepare a youth sufficiently to 
find a job after he left the Government serv- 
ice. It is doubtful that a youth chopping 
trees in a forest camp for 6 months would 
acquire any more technical skill than he had 
at the start of his service in the Corps. 

Would it not be better to seek a solution 
that would benefit the majority of those 
concerned? If the purpose of the youth 
corps is to train the unprepared youth so 
he stands a better chance of employment, 
would it not be a better solution for the 
Government to foster individual initiative 
and let the youth help himself? 

The majority of the unemployed youth 
dropped out of school because of academic 
difficulties. Not wishing to pursue the aca- 
demic aspects of education, he is denied the 
chance for a technical education. 

The creation of technical and mechanical 
schools where the idle youth could develop 
more basic skills than he could in the youth 
corps appears to be a better solution. High 
school shop classrooms could be used at 
night for such purposes, with the resulting 
program reaching more of the idle young 
people. The creation of such schools would 
provide the idle youth a chance to help him- 
self. 

What the unemployed young people really 
need is the chance to develop their own 
initiative. A 6-month stint in the youth 
corps where his Uncle Sam would watch over 
him would not help the idle youth, but only 
give him hope to expect further handouts 
from the Government. 


The Wheat Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
contended for a long time that Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman has been using 
undue influence in trying to get a favor- 
able vote in the wheat referendum to be 
held on May 21, 1963. Under question- 
ing by me on this subject before the 
Committee on Agriculture on April 26, 
1963, Secretary Freeman categorically 
denied that he is trying to influence the 
outcome of the referendum one way or 
another. The following news story 
taken from the April 20, 1963, issue of 
Wallace's Farmer rather indicates that 
my allegations have some basis of fact: 

THE WHEAT REFERENDUM 
“Were it simply a matter of winning this 
on a vote-for-vote basis. I believe we 
could do it; I wouldn't be worried. But when 
you need two votes for your opponent's one, 
it’s a different situation. I just can't be very 
optimistic.” : 
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This studied appraisal by a high Federal 
official refers, of course, to the upcoming 
wheat referendum. A career man here says 
it even more succinctly: We are running 
scared.” 

Despite, or perhaps because of, this atti- 
tude of underdogism (an attitude which 

policymakers do their best to hush) USDA 
Wages a no punch pulled battle to salvage 
a victory. The fact that both sides are de- 
termined to win regardless of cost becomes 
increasingly obvious each day. 

Win or lose, the cost promises to be high. 
In dollars alone, it's big money. But the cost 
will not be paid in dollars alone. Scars from 
the battle may long outlast results of the 
referendum itself. 

Justified or not, USDA—as a Federal 
agency—draws more than its share of criti- 
cism for conduct of the ensuing battle. USDA 
men contend they were left no choice other 
than to defend the certificate plan in an ef- 
fort to offset the smear efforts of opponents. 
Insists one Freeman defender, “The Secretary 
has an obligation to see that farmers under- 
stand both alternatives.” 

Even so, criticism alleging “improper ac- 
tivities” persists * * * dwelling on “USDA's 
extensive propaganda campaign.” 

While official leaflets to be distributed to 
farmers exhibit usual technical objectivity, 
statements by ranking officials show sharply 
less detachment. 

Administration men, however, insist their 
efforts are strictly educational. In a recent 
crane tearm tangs “my role and the role of 

t, is not to tell the farmer 
S or even to advise him 
how to vote. Our function,” said the Secre- 
tary, “is to present the facts and provide the 
farmer with the information he will need in 
order to make an informed decision in the 
referendum.” 

That the above should be the role of the 
USDA is agreed to by almost everyone. That 
it has, in fact, been the role of USDA is 
agreed to by almost no one. 

Assertions that “farmers will have 6700 
million more income if they vote yes,” and 
“it would be tragic if our progress to develop 
reasonable trade relations on wheat were de- 
stroyed by a minority” appear difficult to 
jibe with the Secretary's contention he is by 
no means advising a farmer how to vote. 

The tempo of the likewise causes 
resentment within USDA ranks. Career gov- 
ernment employees fume—although usually 
silently—over having been recruited for a 
role in what has become a partisan fight. 

Some feel the forced involvement under- 
mines their agency’s hard-earned confidence 
of farmers and, in turn, their ability to serve 
farmers. 

Outside USDA, critics accuse the farm 
agency Secretary of pitting urbanites against 
farmers * * * placing farmers in a poor pub- 
lic light should they reject marketing quotas 
on wheat. Case in point is Freeman's recent 
comment: “The consumer and taxpayer will 
watch this referendum with special attention 
to determine whether the farmer is really 
serious about cutting surpluses and taxpayer 
costs," 

Congressmen also complain in increasing 
numbers. An off-and-on Democratic backer 
of the administration calls USDA activities 
completely out of line. . 

The often-voiced Capitol Hill comment 18 
this: “In passing the 1964 wheat law calling 
for a referendum, Congress said, in effect, 
either outcome would be acceptable national 
policy; it should be a question of which one 
farmers preferred. If the Department of Ag- 
riculture believed one of the possible alter- 
natives would be unacceptable, it shouldn't 
have supported the bill. And the President 
shouldn't have signed it.“ 

No less of an eventual dilemma faces 
Washington should quotas lose and the clam- 
or begin for new legislation. So absolute 
have both Government men and lawmakers 
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been in insisting there will or won't be new 
legislation that some may find themselves 
politically embarrassed. 

Similarly, USDA in its insistence on this 
or nothing may have neatly backed itself into 
a corner, “How,” asks one observer, can the 
Department insist in one breath that a quota 
defeat would be disastrous, and in the next 
breath contend—as the President has—that 
no new legislation would be needed?” 


The Spectacle of Random Village 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the presidential campaign of 
1960 we suffered then-candidate Ken- 
nedy's attempts to downgrade America. 
We might have hoped for a better per- 
formance from our President than the 
recent spectacle of a Random Village 
lecture. 

This little exercise was significant, 
however, in the insight it provided into 
the typical thinking of the New Frontier 
on domestic problems. It seems to go 
something like this: First, order the bu- 
reaucracy to crank out pounds of statis- 
tics; next, draw averages from those 
statistics and paint the picture of the 
average American town; then; ply the 
Congress for passage of massive Federal 
programs to get the country moving 
again, based on the unfortunate plight of 
Random Village. 

This approach makes about as much 
sense to me as gathering together a 
group of children, some of whom are less 
than healthy; and totaling the data on 
each child’s diet, passing to all the chil- 
dren a plate of food designed to meet the 
average child’s needs, when one might be 
suffering from a serious deficiency of 
Vitamin A, another from Vitamin B, one 
diabetic, und perhaps some had lunch 
only an hour before. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the following article from the 
pod York Herald-Tribune of April 21, 

Be 
THE Poor Folxs or RANDOM VILLAGE 

To hear the President tell it, you’d think 
life in America is pretty grim. 

In his address to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors he postulated a sta- 
tistically structured community of 100— 
Random Village—in which it seemed all 
the woes of the world must be concentrated. 
The majority there are dependent on the 
minority with Jobs. The average family man 
faces “a dismal choice between driving in 
rush hour traffic or waiting for an unde- 
pendable, overcrowded bus or train.” 
His son has an increasingly slim chance 


of finding a job if he seeks one on 


graduation from school. Random VII- 
lage’s residents find national parks crowded, 
the seashore encroached on by commercial- 
ism, the wilderness fast disappearing, They 
are haunted by unemployment. Many won't 
graduate from high school. Of those who 
do, nearly half will find college too expen- 
sive, During the year, the resident will suf- 
fer 26 injuries; 11 persons will be hos- 
pitalized, but there won't be enough doc- 
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tors, dentists or hospitals. Three people in 
Random Village are mentally retarded, nine 
65 or over (thus more likely to need hos- 
pitalization). A fifth of the houses are de- 
teriorating or dilapidated. One family in 
eight has an income of less than $35 a week. 
Nearly 1 out of 5 of those employed will 
be unemployed at some time during the year. 

Random Village, of course, was meant as 
a statistical microcosm of the United States. 
and the President's point was that his do- 
mestic program has to be enacted in order 
to Correct the Nation's deficiencies. 

But what he neglected to mention was that 
Random. Village also contains people of 
imagination, initiative, inventiveness, people 
who are not ready to surrender to a concept 
that the only way to a better life is to find 
someone else who'll provide it. It contains 
people of pride and ability, at least some of 
whom are competent and ready to manage 
their own and their community's affairs— 
provided they are encouraged to do just that, 
rather than abdicate all sense of local re- 
sponsibility. 

Random Village also, we suspect, has a 
good many things to be thankful for. Most 
of its people are well fed, well clothed, well 
housed. Its economy is expanding, its in- 
dustry modernizing, its farmers producing 
bumper crops. Ita schools are being im- 
proved. New houses are being bullt, and 
perhaps a new civic center. Its children still 
have an opportunity to make of themselves 
what they will. It has a freely chosen local 
government, with whatever authority the 
citizens choose to give it to make civic im- 
provements. 

As a matter of fact, we can think of a good 
many people around the world who'd like 
nothing better than a chance to. live in 
Random Village. And, though it’s a far 
from perfect place, to take a large hand 
themselves in making it a better one, 


* 


The Honorable Jessica McCullough Weis 
SPEECH 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a great privileege, though a very sad 
one, to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to our late colleague, Jessica Me- 
Cullough Weis, one of America’s out- 
standing women. I know she will be 
mourned by all who were privileged to 
know her. 

Throughout her lifetime and as a dis- 
tinguished Member of Congress, she 
merited the high respect and esteem of 
her colleagues for her devotion and un- 
stinting efforts for her country, her State, 
and constituency. Judy Weis loved our 
country and the institutions which have 
made us a great Nation. She fought dili- 
gently to protect our constitutional Gov- 
ernment and preserve our national heri- 
tage. During the 87th Congress, it was 
my good fortune to become acquainted 
with Judy Weis who I found to be a kind- 
ly person, generous in her advice and 
counsel to freshmen Members of Con- 
gress. I valued her friendship just as I 
admired her fine work, her wonderful 
qualities, and the contributions she made 
as a Member of the House. 7 

Mrs. Weis was truly a great person, a 
great legislator and an outstanding lady. 


1963 


Mrs. King joins me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to the members of her 
family; Their sense of loss must be 
lighter realizing that it is shared by so 
Many of us. 


Disarmament: Wishful Thinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday; May 6, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very pleased to read in the 
Evening Star of May 2, 1963, an excellent 
editorial on the subject of disarmament. 
It is entitled “Disarmament: The Grand 
Delusion.” When I read this editorial, 
Mr. President, I had just finished pre- 
Paring my weekly newsletter which is 
being made public today. It is also on 
the subject of disarmament and is en- 
titled “Disarmament: Wishful Think- 
ing.“ I ask unanimous consent that the 
Evening Star editorial and my newsletter 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and newsletter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

From the Evening Star, May 2, 1963] 
DISARMAMENT: THE GRAND DELUSION 

The Soviet delegate says the Geneva test- 
ban talks are a waste of time. He is right. 
These talks are not leading anywhere, and 
they should not. 

The test-ban concept, so far as we can 
Bee, has no meaning except as a step toward 
nuclear disarmament. The proposal was 
first put forward -out of fear thst tests 
would poison the atmosphere. That danger 
has been pretty well discounted by the ex- 
perts; it makes more sense for use to worry 
about how often our children take on radia- 
tion by having their teeth X-rayed than 
about how they will be affected by reason- 
able levels of atomic testing, especially un- 
derground testing. The argument nowadays 
Centers mainly on the notion that if we and 
the British and Russians renounce further 
testing, we will somehow inhibit prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons to other nations. 
The French do not seem very much im- 
pressed with this logic—the Chinese, hardly 
5 all. There is no reason why they should 


No, the serious significance of a test ban 
must surely be that it would serve as a first 
step back from commitment to an atomic 
arms race—a psychological break In the cold 
war that might lead eventually to disarma- 
ment. The serious question about the test 
ban is whether it makes sense in this con- 
text. 


We think not. We do not believe disarma- 
ment will be a practical possibility in the 
foreseeable future—certainly not until so- 
lutions are found for political issues such as 
Berlin. It seems to us silly to Addie around 
with wishful steps in that direction. 

Of course it is dangerous for the world to 
keep piling up atomic armaments. But if 
in fact that is what the world is going to 
do, it is more dangerous to tranquilize our- 
Selves with delusions of safety. This is a 
dangerous world. It will become more dan- 
gerous, And much as we yearn for relaxa- 


tion—much as we would like to feel we. 


have everything under control—we are not 
going to enjoy that sensation in our time. 
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Our situation might be likened to that of 
a not very bright man in a room which is 
filling up with explosive gas. He can breathe 
it safely, but if he ignites it it will blow him 
to kingdom come. What do we worry about 
here—what do we want the man to do? 
Eventually, if possible, he should of course 
shut off the gas and clear it out of the room. 
For the present he does not know how to 
accomplish this. His chance of survival Hes 
in a recognition of his limitations and his 
danger. He must understand that the room 
is charged with sudden death; that the 
slightest mistake on his part will set it off. 
The worst mistake we could make would be 
to lead him to believe things might not, after 
all, be as dangerous as they seem. Would 
we be doing him a favor if we suggested that 
by tinkering with the valves he might slow 
down the inflow? Might we not be encour- 
aging him to test his new-found relative 
safely by lighting a match? 

Like the man in the room, we are endan- 
gered most in this age of overkill by failure 
to apprehend the true extent of our danger. 
We will not be making things a little safer 
for ourselves by clutching at the straw of a 
little disarmament. Fifty superbombs are 
not necessarily safer than a hundred. If 50 
less superbombs makes us feel safer, that in 
itself makes our situation more dangerous. 
The biggest think we have to fear is lack 
of fear itself. 

This is not to say, either, that hydrogen 
weapons necessarily have made war obso- 
lete. The inventor of dynamite thought he 
had done that. Peace through mutual ter- 
ror, in Churchill's phrase, may well be as 
precarious today as it always has proved: 

But we hold this gloomy view of the alter- 
natives: If there Is any chance that man will 
be restrained from war by the horror at his 


the situation can be tamed. 

And if on the other hand man is not going 
to be restrained, then we will, like our cave- 
man ancestor, want all the weapons we can 
lay our hands on. 

DISARMAMENT: WISHFUL THINKING 

The cost of liberty is high, and there is 
no such thing as a deferred payment plan 
to live free now and pay later. When a 
challenge to freedom arises, there ls & great 
temptation to look for an easy way out and 
to avoid facing up to the challenge and the 
hard, often risky decisions which an effective 
defense of liberty requires. 

The free world is now confronted with 
the most serious challenge to liberty in his- 
tory, for the Communists are relentlessly 
waging war against freedom. The defense 
of freedom falls primarily on the United 
States. The United States together with its 
Allies, has the strength to defeat the war 

freedom, but we have failed so far, 


against 
-simply because we have sought an easy way 


out. Instead of resolving to win the war 
being waged against freedom, we have 
sought to “liquidate™ it, or make It go away. 

Many “easy ways Out,” separately and in 
combination, have been tried unsuccessful- 
ly—such as containment, foreign aid, cul- 
tural exchanges and “the spirit of Camp 
David.“ to name a few. In the past few 
years, a new “easy way out” formula has been 
expensively prepared, enticingly packaged 
and boastingly advertised. Early delivery 
has been promised, so the time has arrived 
when Americans had better take a long, hard 
look at the product—disarmament. 

Disarmament is not a new product, but 
the latest model prepared by U.S. policy- 
makers has a new name and several attach- 
ments. The new name is arms control. The 
principal new attachments are mutual deter- 
rence and test ban. 

The United States has proposed to the 
Communists a treaty for “general and total 
disarmament.” This proposal provides for 
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creation by stages of an “international peace 
force” and the reduction and elimination 
of all national armaments except those nec- 
essary for maintaining internal order. Even 
the US. policymakers correctly recognize, 
however, that the Communists, with all their 
devious practices of cheating on agreements, 
are not likely to agree to a stage reduction 
proposal while at the starting point the 
United States has a clearly evidenced superi- 
ority in nuclear weaponry. That is where 
the theory of mutual deterrence or nuclear 
stalemate comes in. 

Mutual deterrence will come into being, 
according to “arms controllers,” when both 
sides develop a “creditable second strike ca- 
pabllity.“ or in other words, have the ability 
to strike back effectively even after receiy- 
ing the first blow. At this point, our policy- 
makers reason, neither side will have to fear 
the other, and the reduction in arms by 
stages can then begin, There can be no mu- 
tual deterrence” stability, however, as long 
as weapons development continues, for one 
side might possibly achieve a weapons break- 
through and upset the balance. The first 
step, our policymakers therefore say, must 
be a nuclear test ban so that new weapons 
cannot be developed. 

Like other “easy ways out,” this attractive 
package will work only in an idealist’s mind 
never in practice. Consider a few of the 
defects: 

1. The Soviets secretly prepared for a nu- 
clear test series while we refrained from 
testing during negotiations. Then they sur- 
prised us with a series of tests. They would 
have everything to gain by another secret 
preparation under cover of a test ban and 
another surprise testing program. 

2. The Soviets are not working toward 
“mutual deterrence,” or a parity with US. 
strike forces. They are straining every re- 
source to obtain a breakthrough in new 
weaponry that will give them nuclear su- 
periority. 

3. The disarmament idea is based on the 


nists have repeatedly said—and proved—that 
their goal is world domination, not peace. 

4. Armaments do not cause wars, It is the 
lust of men for power that causes wars; and 
military weakness, not strength, invites at- 
tack 


5. Disarmament proposals are directed at 
conventional and nuclear weapons. By far 
worse to contemplate than nuclear attacks 
are the attacks which can be waged with 
chemical and bacterio! weapons—small 
in size, easily concealed and deliverable to 
targets by human vehicles. What type of 
inspections will guarantee against use of 
CBR warfare? 

The only sure road to peace is superior 
military strength. The only hope for free- 
dom lies in total victory over communism. 
There is no “easy way out.” 

Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND, 


Jessica McCullough Weis 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to learn upon reading this 
morning’s newspaper of the passing of 
our lovely former colleague, the Honor- 
able Jessica McCullough Weis, of the 
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38th District of New York. Judy Weis 
was a charming lady and a highly com- 
petent and respected Member of this 
body. Her son and daughters have our 
deepest sympathy in their great loss. 


U.S. Economy and Cold War Competition? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
business economics section of the Com- 
monwealth Club of California has for 
some time been considering the question 
“What does the U.S. economy require to 
meet the cold war competition?” 

They have just issued their report 
which I believe would be of interest to 
all Members of the Congress. 

The report follows: 

Pros AND Cons on WHat Is NEEDED To IM- 
PROVE OUR COMPETITIVE POSITION 


1. Should the future economy be one in 
which there is greater individual freedom 
of choice and more widespread assumption 
of individual responsibility? 

Pro: Tradition and history of the United 
States recommend an economy based upon a 
large measure of freedom of enterprise. It 
is under this freedom that the U.S. economy 
has become the world’s strongest. We should 
increase the area of free choice and decision 
instead of permitting greater governmental 
influence on the economy. 

Con: In order to preserve the greater por- 
tions of our liberties and way of life, with 
the rights to property and rights of indiv- 
idual dignity and choice, we must forego 
some of the traditional freedoms. A more 
disciplined and managed economy is neces- 
sary, with less liberty and less free competi- 
tion than we have had. 

2. Should the Government rather than 
competition be the arbiter of economic 
standards and methods of industry? 

Pro: When industry is subsidized, the 
Government must increasingly absorb tech- 
nical and physical supervision of methods, 
techniques, and distribution: 

Con: The tax burden and administrative 
costs of subsidized programs, the Iinterjec- 
tion of income tax, low depreciation rates 
and other regulations, inhibit the upgrading 
of our industrial economy. This so burdens 
our economy and decisions made by that 
economy that we cannot operate efficiently 
in relationship with those countries that do 
not operate within those limitations, Sub- 
sidizing any industry interferes with the free 
market. 

3. Should the United States forego the 
claimed advantages“ of a semimanaged 
economy? 

Pro: We would reduce the costs of Govern- 
ment by eliminating costly burdens such as 
costs of carrying agricultural surpluses, and 
other subsidies interfering with free enter- 

. This would reduce taxes and rein- 
vigorate the economy of individual private 
capitalism. 

Con: The classic economy of individual 
private capſtalism is a matter of the past and 
cannot be retrieved. In order to compete 
the Government must subsidize certain en- 
terprises, protect and/or stimulate others. 
By necessity, this means governmental influ- 
ence on business decisions. 
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Median: We should set a climate condu- 
civa to a maximum of free enterpirse, by 
keeping taxes low and interference at a min- 
imum. At the same time the Government 
should not abrogate its responsibility to- 
ward ali classes of people, curb monopolies, 
reduce unemployment and guarantee the 
fundamental needs of all the people. 

4. Should the United States provide wel- 
fare benefits for its needy citizens such as 
the unemployed, the aged, the mentally re- 
tarded and the physically ill at the expense 
of taxation on those who are able to earn 
a decent income? 

Pro: Citizens of this country are entitled 
to assistance during time of need. A pro- 
gram such as social security is fully justified 
in allowing needy persons to obtain assist- 
ance with dignity. 

Con: This segment of our population rep- 
resents a sizable cost to our Government. 
A greater portion of the support of such 
people should be borne by relatives or chari- 
table institutions thereby reducing the tax 
needs of our Government, 

5. For this country to maintain its eco- 
nomic stature and competitive position in 
the world, is it necessary to improve the edu- 
cational standards of its citizenry, with gov- 
ernment support? 

Pro: A free and equal education for all is 
the basis of democracy. Today's need for 
more knowledge requires that the Govern- 
ment assumes the costs of higher education 
as well as the primary education, traditional 
in this country, even at the expense of more 
taxes. 

Con: Education beyond the primary level 
is a matter for the individual who can afford 
it and the gifted person able to get scholar- 
ships. America was made a great Nation by 
& succession of brilliant self-made men. 

6. Should we pursue a policy of economic 
self-sufficiency and concentrate on strength- 
ening our Internal economy, 

Pro: Our Nation is nearly self-sufficient. 
Supporting foreign countries creates a con- 
siderable drain on our economy which we can 
ill afford, We burden our taxpayers merely 
to create competitors abroad who subse- 
3 take our best markets away from 


n The world grows smaller, we are af - 
fected by events, economic or political, all 
over the world, and must carry our share of 
improving the economic lot of all peoples. 
Some countries are in obvious need of as- 
sistance which will be obtained from our cold 
war competitors if we do not supply it. 

The conclusions and recommendations of 
this study section to the Commonwealth 
Club of California were determined by the 
mail ballot on the following section ques- 
tionnaire: 

RECOMMENDATORY VOTE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
SECTION 

Recommendations to Commonwealth Club 
of California—subject to later vote of entire 
chub. 

A. In order to survive cold war economic 
competition should the United States: 

1, Give greater incentives to capital? Yes, 
162; no, 1; leave unchanged, 15. 

2. Reduce its outstanding debt? Yes, 154; 
no, 23. 

3. Reduce taxes? Yes, 133; no, 39. 

4. Reduce subsidies in all fields? Yes, 
149; no, 23. 

5. Reduce its own trade barriers? Yes, 
143; no, 25. 

6. Demand reciprocal reductions in foreign 
trade barriers? Yes, 171; no, 5. 

7. Increase or decrease its foreign aid? 
Increase, 6; decrease, 146; leave unchanged, 
25. 

8. Exercise more or less government in- 
fluence on labor negotiations? More, 33; 
less, 124; leave unchanged, 20. 
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B. 1. Should the government be the main 
determining factor of the economic stand- 
ards and methods of industry?. Yes, 8; no, 
171. 

2. Should individual competition be the 
main determining factor of the economic 
standards and methods of industry? Yes, 
166; no, 12. 

C. Should the United States continue Its 
trend toward a semi-managed economy? 
Yes, 25; no, 148. 

D. Should the government seek to estab- 
lish an economic climate conducive to maxi- 
mum free enterprise? Yes, 163; no, 9. 

E. Do governmental social welfare pro- 
grams help the United States in meeting cold 
war competition? Yes, 44; no, 126. 

F. Should the United States concentrate 
its resources on strengthening its internal 
economy (rather than devoting a part of its 
resources to strengthening economies 
abroad)? Yes, 126; no, 43. 

G. Irrespective of your opinion on the 
questions above, do you approve the pro- 
posed section report as to form and coverage 
only? Yes, 157; no, 9 
WHat THE US. Economy 

View 


(By Dr. Lloyd Ulman, professor of economics, 
University of California) 


Two aspects of this subject which are of 
particular interest are: What the United 
States should do. What the U.S. economy re- 
quires to survive the cold war. 

First, the economy must generate sufficient 
resources to maintain the military and for 
adequate implementation of foreign policy. 
The first claim on the economy must be ade- 
quate defense; and second, the problem of 
economic education in the country—1 year's 
experience in Washington has driven home to 
me the need for economic sophistication. 

Economic education requires the revision 
of some of the popular economic beliefs. One 
might say the side in the cold war that suc- 
ceeds in self-examining and correcting its 
economic beliefs has the best chance of win- 
ning out in economic competition. 


ONE MYTH IS BALANCED BUDGET 


The Russians, examining their beliefs, 
might give up the myth of centralized econ- 
omy, their labor-cost theory of values; giv- 
ing weight to nonlabor cost and profits. We 
have our own myths, One myth is that of a 
balanced budget. 

Most important is the problem of providing 
for adequate defense. The section's report 
discusses the role of taxes in the American 
economy. It is a burden, and President Ken- 
nedy has done well to propose reducing this 
burden. As the gross national product rose, 
taxes took a large bite. On the other hand, 
when we look at the share of the Federal 
Government in the economy, we should make 
allowances—the growth of military expendi- 
tures; the increase in prices since the base 
year 1929 * * * Government services grow 
more rapidly in postwar inflation; the differ- 
ences in employment and nonemployment 
between 1929 and 1961. Take the share of 
gross national product in constant dollars 
and prices (1954) that originated in the civil- 
jan activities of the Federal Government: 
6 percent in 1929, 614 percent in 1961. This 
growth was due entirely to defense expendi- 
tures. 


REQUIRES?—ONE 


WHEN GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES STIMULATE 
BUSINESS 


Tax receipts of all Government were 11 
percent in 1929, rose to 27 percent in 1961. If 
we correct for the differences in level of em- 
ployment, there is a 16 percent difference— 
4 or 5 percent resulting from the social secu- 
rity program. 

Civilian government is preempting more 
of our potential. As long as there is excess 


. unemployment, Government expenditures 
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Stimulate rather than compete with private 
business. 

Now to run down a television view of the 
President's tax reduction proposals, to see 


What he is thinking; a decrease in taxes over 


a 3-year period by 813 ½ billion; reduction of 
Personal income taxes right down the line. 
This would be offset by $314 billion revenue 
from tax changes; $2 billion would be ab- 
arbed immediately by the Increase which al- 
ready has taken place in social security 
taxes—net reduction of 810 billion. 
Wat THE U.S. Economy REQUIMMES— 
ANOTHER VIEW 


(By Seth Axley, investment counselor and 
contributor to financial periodicals) 


If we oust our economy's political manage- 
Ment, free enterprise will make this country 
Over, Let's not forget what capital can do. 

In Cairo, where capital is short, it is often 

to distinguish between merchandising 
and begging. Men on the streets try to force 
goods into hr hands. In moving a canal 
Along the Nile without bulldozers, thousands 
Carry mud in baskets on their shoulders. To 
Make work, women in Spain scrub hotel 
lobbies on their knees, These people don’t 
earn much because they don't produce much. 

We use our manpower more efficiently. 
Secrotary Hodges estimates our workers pro- 
Guce three times as much in an hour as a 

opesn worker and seven or eight times as 
Much as a Japanese. Our workers mine 14 
tons of bituminous coal daily compared with 
2 tons by the average European. We run our 
Tatlroads with 3.7 employees per mile; Russia 
Uses 29.6, and even England, 29.2. Baggage 
Aunkeys are busy only 15 percent of their 
time. Owned by the state, European rall- 
Toads are not run for profit but to provide 
the security of feudalism, 

MORE CAPTITAL—MORE PRODUCTION 

We use more capital per man, and capital 
looks for a profit. Competition won't let it 
Waste money on fiunkeys. Because it helps 
men produce, capital is labor's greatest 
friend. 

Now this truth is not difficult for a politi- 
elan to learn. But for a vote he will side 
With the man who can’t wait until 5 o'clock 
for his TV and beer, who wants his feudalism 
and his annual raise whether he earns it or 
not. Do you need evidence? 

In 1933 the New Deal took our economy by 
storm and usurped the management. Note 
What has happened since. Millions have quit 
Working. Now politicians are surprised that 
the economy has slowed down. When Deer- 

ing, Milliken—a textile firm that was losing 
Money—tried to go out of business, the NLRB 
Said it was quitting to spite the union and 
Assessed it 6 months’ severance pay for its 
Workers. And politicians wonder why invest- 
Ment is droopy. 
POLITICIANS DON’T TRUST 
MONEY 


Robert G. Dunlop, president of the Sun Oil 


YOU WITH YOUR 


can spend it better, but because you 
can't be trusted to spend it. To get it spent 
they share the wealth. When that is done in 
Other countries, we call It socialism. 
* Politicians’ excuse in 1933 was that money 


the dollar, adopted an irredeemable currency, 
and began monetizing the debt. What put 
them in the driver’s seat was money. 
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Because their faith was in consumers, 
thelr crusade swept the country. They set 
about fattening consumers by redistribution 
and protecting the prices and wages of the- 
little man. Naturally, they didn’t run it for 
& profit. They had a different theory, 

POLITICAL MANAGEMENT KILLED ECONOMIC 

MOTOR 

How has this consumer economy worked? 

Minimum pay has been raised six times. Al- 
though unions speak for only one-fourth of 
our workers, they hold a monopoly that's 
been untouchable for 30 years. In 1946 Con- 
gress yoted unions an employment act, call- 
ing for nearly full employment, no matter 
what they ask. Wages paid on Government 
contracts are not the going rates nearby but 
in distant areas where rates are higher. At 
missile bases, where the profit system does 
not set the rules, strikes are every-day tribu- 
lations. Even though unions have priced 
their men out of the Market, nobody suffers: 
unemployment pay and aid to distressed 
areas prevent it. 
.. Well, what has this political management 
done to us? It has given us a $100 billion 
budget, a $300 billion debt (bigger than all 
others in the world combined), a 46-cent 
dollar, a tax load that has killed our eco- 
nomic motor, and now a gold crisis. 

Theorists are betraying both the workers 
and the country. To boost wages by lighten- 
ing competition among workers, they allow 
pay for not working, thus making retirement 
a national goal. To cut down unemploy- 
ment, they allow unions to practice slow- 
downs, featherbedding and sharing the work, 
thus curing unemployment by not working 
at all. In spite of this, politicians boast of 
the standard of living they have given us, 
a standard built on debt instead of work. 
After 1929, when public and private debt 
amounted to $191 billion, we had to pay with 
our blood. Today total debt is $937 billion. 
To prove their pleasant theory that consum- 
ers make prosperity, they have inflated bank 
eredit until money has become confetti, but 
faith in the dollar is near its low. 

BURNED UP OUR CAPITAL 


Worse, by letting us live far beyond our’ 
means on borrowed money, they have burned 
up our capital. Professor Kuznets, Harvard 
economist, finds that we are saying only be- 
tween 6 and 7 percent of our disposable in- 
come, compared with 25 to 30 percent in our 
Nation's early decades. Risk capital has al- 
most dried up. The Government acknowl- 
edges the shortage by going into the banking 
business, 

Moody lists 36 Government corporations 
lending Treasury funds. But these agencies 
rarely lend savings; they lend inflammable 
bank credit obtained on Treasury notes. Be- 
cause Joe Bush can use it half his life, he 
calls it capital. But capital isn’t made with 
an Aladdin's lamp. It’s made by sacrifice 
and sweat. Managed economy’s one miracle 
is turning government credit into money. 
In this high finance, black ink is seldom 
used. Politicians, subsidizing losers, serving 
free lunch to millions, hiring the sleepy, ex- 
ploring the planets and financing the world, 
leak money by the billion. With the prices 
and wages they arrange, they block enough 
trade to make every man rich. 

SOCIALISM LIVES ON OTHER PEOPLE’S CAPITAL 


Am I too hard on socialism? Socialism 
has always lived its short life on other peo- 
ple's capital. Of some 50-Socialist colonies 
set up in this country in the last 135 years, 
not one survives. Socialists seldom get up 
a sweat. 

Nothing will rerive this eountry but the 
work and saving that bullt it. Must we go 
through deflation and bankruptcy to learn 
again how to work and save? There is a 
less painful way. We can learn something 
about work from the Japanese, whose unions 
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strike mainly on Sunday, a holiday; and we 
can learn what it means to be without cap- 
ital by looking at China. Its ways are as 


“packward as Noah's. 


Work and saving—these are the secrets 
of wealth. But they thrive on incentive, 
the spark that fires human energy. Social- 
ists chloroform incentive with taxes. And 
their handouts snuff out the energy spark— 
handouts instead of work as long as they can 
borrow. But is debt a mark of success? It 
may be a tool of the crafty. Russia is not 
our chief menace. We're taught to fear a 
country where 109 milión live on farms, 
where Ehrushchey promises his people an 
egg a day by 1985. Our menace is at home. 

WHEN THEY TAKE PROPERTY, THEY TAKE 

LIBERTY 


When our politicians bribe a third of us 
and smear private enterprise to tighten their 
grip, they have only one design. They can’t 
take a third of our product without taking 
a third of our liberty. 

There is a way to stop this socialism: shut 
off its money. There is a way to return con- 
trol of the public purse to the people: return 
to the gold standard. The politicos tell us 
there isn’t enough gold. There never was. 
Yet, except during the Civil War, we paid gold 
on demand for $9 years, 

When our word could be trusted, not much 
gold was demanded. Common honesty and 
economy held down the demand, When the 
world holds $12 billion of gold earmarked, is 
common honesty what it expects of our medi- 
cine men? If we returned to the domestic 
gold standard, this $12 billion and more 
would flow back into our reserves and save 
the dollar, 


UNDER POLITICAL MANAGEMENT WE'RE LOSING 


To make excuses for managed economy 13 
to shut our eyes. In 2 years Government 
employees have increased by 150,000. The 
Department of Agriculture numbers 64,500, 
enough to overflow the California stadium. 
No nation Is so rich that it can be mis- 

and pillaged for a generation. If 
we oust this plundering management, free 
men will leap to risk. Their philanthropy 
will care for the weak in a far richer world. 

Under free enterprise we never lost a war. 
Under political management we are not 
winning this one not even . By sur- 
rendering control of the public purse to 
politicians we are not building our strength. 
We are losing our liberty. To those who have 
lost it, this is the sweetest gift of God. 


The Honorable Jessica McCullough Weis 
SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the late 
honorable Jessica McCullough Weis was 
a colleague of mine in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of these United States. 

Mrs. Weis also served as my counter- 
part in the Republican Party of the State 
of New York—that of national commit- 
teewoman. In these capacities, I learned 
to know and respect her as a friend and 
associate. Her capability, intelligence, 
and understanding achieved renown 
which will be unmatched for a long, 
long time. 

I have missed her and I am sure she 
will be missed by her many friends. I 
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express my sympathy to her family. I 
am sure they believe, as I do, that their 
Judy is truly rewarded in her eternal 
home for all the good she did for others 
in this world—our temporal home. 


Marist Tributes Well Deserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a great 
pleasure for me to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress the 
recent celebration in my district in 
Louisiana of the 100th anniversary of the 
establishment in America of the Society 
of Mary—the Marist order. Two priests 
of the Society of Mary assumed operation 
of St. Michael's Church in Convent, St. 
James Parish, La, in May 1863, 
and since that time, the Marist order has 
expanded its activities in our country so 
that today there are 3 Marist prov- 
inces, 35 Marist churches, and 16 Marist 
educational institutions in the United 
States. 

The Marist order has become an inte- 
gral and active part of the Catholic 
church in America and throughout the 
world, and I am proud that the first 
Marist installation in our country was 
established in my district in south Lou- 
isiana. The 100th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the beginning of the Marist order 
in the United States was held at St. 
Michael's Church in Convent, on Sunday, 
April 28, 1963, and representatives of the 
order from throughout the Nation and of 
the dioceses of New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge were in Convent for this memor- 
able celebration. Among the leaders of 
the church who attended the ceremonies, 
and the solemn mass of Thanksgiving at 
St. Michael's, was Archbishop Egidio 
Vagnozzi, apostolic delegate to the United 
States, and representative of His Holi- 
ness, Pope John, at the celebration. 

Of the service which Marist priests 
have rendered to the church and to the 
laity in America, M. F. Everett, editor of 
the Clarion Herald, the new Catholic 
newspaper serving the people of the 
archdiocese of New Orleans, has written 
a column, and under unanimous consent, 
I include it in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. Mr. Everett's column in the 
Clarion Herald of April 25, 1963, follows: 

MARIST TRIBUTES WELL DESERVED 
(By M. F. Everett) 

Many tributes will be paid to the Marist 
Fathers in the celebration of their centen- 
nial in the United States. All will be de- 
served, for their impact upon Catholic life 
has been notable. Louisiana can be happily 
proud that their work in the United States, 
which now covers three provinces, first began 
in this area, 

Parish administration, missions, retreats, 
and other works are carried on by these 
priests. Perhaps their most significant serv- 
ice in this area has been as educators, first 
at the old Jefferson College, Convent, and 
aen at Notre Dame major seminary, New 

Sans. 
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The training of priests, “other Christs“ to 
carry on Our Lord’s ministry, is the most 
exalted of educational tasks. Seminary pro- 
fessors educate and form young men as 
spiritual leaders, preaching God's word, 
teaching His eternal truths, and administer- 
ing the sacraments for the salvation of man- 
kind, the most vital vocation in the world. 
Through the priests they train, the seminary 
professors influence millions of souls. 

The Marists at Notre Dame have not con- 
fined their work to the training of priests 
but have been foremost in preparing religious 
and loy persons to teach Christian doc- 
trine. ‘The theological institutes they have 
sponsored for several years present exhaustive 
and up-to-date discussions of theological 


questions of current interest. All have drawn 


capacity crowds of religious and lay persons, 

In addition, the Marist Fathers have been 
associated with many movements and func- 
tions of Catholic interest. Their assistance 
has always been prompt and gracious. Not 
the least in this line has been counsel given 
to editors of Catholic Action of the South 
and the Clarion Herald when questions have 
arisen requiring expert knowledge of philos- 
ophy and theology. 

This religious community numbers about 
2.500 members throughout the world. 
Priests and professed scholastics in the 
United States total about 300. The society, 
founded in France in 1816 by the Ven. Jean 
Claud Colin, now has foundations in most 
European countries, the United States, in- 
cluding Hawaii; Australia, Japan, and Africa. 

Among its early members were St. Peter 
Chanel, first martyr of Oceania, canonized in 
1955; the recently canonized St. Julian Ey- 
mard, founder of the Fathers of the Blessed 
Sacrament; and Blessed Marcellin Cham- 
pagnat, founder of the Marist Brothers. 

The spirit that brought some of its mem- 
bers to the honors of the altar pervades the 
society today. 

All of us who have benefited from the serv- 
ices of the Marist Fathers, whether directly 
or indirectly, have reason to express grati- 
tude to them, congratulations upon their 
centennial in the United States, and the 
hope and prayer that their fatherhood may 
multiply through the years for the glory 
of the Father in heaven and the sake of His 
children on earth. 


Washington Financial Puzzle 
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OY 


HON. GEORGE MEA DER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
following letter from one of my con- 
stituents including Dr. Lloyd Morey’s 
talk “Washington Financial Puzzle,” 
presented before the Pompano Beach 
Rotary Club, April 5, 1963: 

THe UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 3, 1963. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MEADER: Here is an ex- 
cellent piece by Dr. Lloyd Morey, formerly a 
professor and president of the University of 
Illinois, and known throughout the United 
States as the No. 1 man in municipal and 
State governmental accounting and fiscal 
responsibility. You'll recall that when the 
Hodges scandal broke in Ilinois some years 
ago Dr. Morey was called to the post of State 
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auditor general to straighten out the mess 
and restore confidence. 

I'd like to see this little piece reproduced 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Dr. Morey, a 
longtime close friend, has given me permis- 
sion to ask you to do this. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. Paton. 


WASHINGTON FINANCIAL Puzztx: Bupcer, TAX 
Curt, DEFICIT 


It is always a good time to be worrying 
about taxes, but never a time equal to the 
present. Taxes of all kinds are 26 percent of 
our gross national product, 30 percent of our 
national Income, Federal taxes make up 70 
percent of this total, 17 times 1940; 2% 
times, 1950. Yet we have gone $305 billion in 
debt and going deeper all the time. 

Now we have a budget (for fiscal 1964) 
with an expected deficit of $12 billion, There 
have been many years in which for various 
reasons we have had deficits, but never be- 
fore have we planned to have one. This is 
something new in Governmeny finance in 
America, 

This new scheme of finance is being ex- 
alted and extolled, we are urged to forget our 
long held ideas of economy, thrift and bal- 
anced budgets, and accept a wholly new 
brand of economics and public financial 
management. 

The budget recommends expenditures of 
$98.8 billion, this is $22 billion more than 
1960, $11 billion more than 1961, 64.5 billion 
more than the current year. There are in- 
creases in all divisions except agriculture. 

The President says the budget can't be cut 
without Imperiling the country,” any bud- 
get can be cut if you reduce the activities it 
is to maintain, the key to budget cutting 15 
to do less and therefore spend less. 

In the face of $4 billion increase in spend- 
ing and nearly $12 billion prospective deficit, 
the President proposes a so-called tax cut, 
it is tied in to tax reforms by which every- 
thing given back in rate cuts would be taken 
away in readjustments, most taxpayers 
would wind up paying more than they pay 
now. 

The President now raises a bogey of reces- 
sion"—that we must have a tax cut to 
“restore the economy,” he should read the 
business headlines, most corporations are do- 
ing well, many are doing fine, (Chrysler, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, General Motors). 
Columnist J. A. Livingston checked with 32 
leading economists; only 3 believe a recession 
is likely, only 6 agree that a tax cut would 
halt one, 23 believe no recession is in pros- 
pect, We may well ask, Are we being talked 
into a recession? 

It is true that rather high continued un- 
employment dims the picture some, but lack 
of buying power and interest are not the sole 
cause if indeed they are the cause of all, 
there are many other contributing factors. 
A tax cut would not cure a single one of 
these difficulties; and it would probably lead 
to greater deficits, more inflation, further 
deterioration of our currency, we should have 
less instead of more of any of these, 

This, then is the prospect confronting us: 
we are asked to abandon tried and tested 
principles for a new experiment in Govern- 
ment finance, the outcome of which is highly 
problematical. We are asked to accept a so- 
called tax cut when people generally are 
able to pay and Government needs the 
money. We are asked to accept so-called 
reforms in tax laws whereby many adyan- 
tages to the taxpayer are wiped out and he 
winds up paying as much or more than be- 
fore. These programs are the brain child of 
a few liberal thinking academics and are not 
supported by the real economic and fiscal 
brains of the country. 

Are we going to stand by and see our 
economic ship of state hijacked and led into 
uncharted seas by new theory economists? 
I cannot believe any large proportion of us 
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Want to see that happen; if not, then we 
should let it be known in no uncertain terms 
that we are opposed to such ventures. The 
key to this situation is Congress, that is the 
Only place where these directions can be 
changed. and it will act only if it hears the 
Voice of the people back home. This is 
Where you and I come in along with the 
Other millions of voters; what we say does 
and will count, as it did in the case of 
the ill-advised dividend withholding plan in 
the last Congress. What can we do? First, 
as citizens and taxpayers; we can help in- 
form others of the true meaning and effect 
of these proposals, through conversation, 
talks, letters to the editor, and distribution 
Of informative material; second, we can 
write to our own Congressman and U.S. Sen- 
ators, urging that they vote against these 
Cockeyed schemes, also to members of com- 
mittees in which bills are being considered, 
and to leaders of the two Houses when bills 
Teach the floor. 

Let's wake up to the realities of the sit- 
uation and then speak up. Let's do our 
part to put our Government back where our 
Founding Fathers intended it should be: a 
government by the people and for the people. 

Many years ago Calvin Coolidge said wise- 
ly: “There are only two ways to become self- 
Tespected; spend less then you make, and 
Make more than you spend. 

This is the lesson our Federal administra- 
tion and Congress should be required to re- 
learn and live. : 


Vice President Johnson Describes the 
Positive Policy of the Democratic Party 
in Milwaukee Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, May 4, 1963, Wisconsin Democrats 
gathered in Milwaukee for the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner had the great privi- 
lege of welcoming Vice President LYNDON 
Jonson to our State. 

This was a day to remember for the 
Democratic Party in Wisconsin and for 
Democrats everywhere. Vice President 
Jonson, in an inspiring speech that 
gave new strength and spirit to its hear- 
ers, set forth the positive policy of the 
Democratice Party in meeting the great 
needs of our times. 

The faith of the Vice President in the 
triumph of our free democratic society, 
which was so eloquently evidenced in his 
speech in Milwaukee, should reinforce 
and enhance the faith of Democrats and 
all Americans in the world struggle 
against communism. 

j Vice President JoHnson’s speech fol- 

OWS: 

VICE PRESIDENT JOHNSON DESCRIBES THE POS- 
ITIVE POLICY oF THE DEMOCRATIC Parry IN 
MILWAUKEE SPEECH 
A $100 a plate dinner often consists Of & 

$2 steak, a two-bit salad—and a 2-hour nap. 

Your good Milwaukee food has already 
upset that formula. And after that intro- 
duction by BL PROXMIRE, I feel like making 
a wide-awake $97.75 speech—because this is 
z time for Democrats anywhere to be 

cep. 
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You did not pay your $100 to see—and be 
seen—at a party gathering. You made the 
contribution—and, in many instances, the 
sacrifice—because there are values for which 
you stand, ideals in which you believe, and 
goals toward which you aspire as free men 
and women and as responsible Americans. 

I know what is in your hearts because I 
know the Democrats you have sent to Wash- 
ington. 

You have an independent, courageous, 
vigorous team in the Senate -B. PROXMIRE 
and GArtorp NELSON.. I can say on personal 
authority that they are not afraid to speak 
out against anything or anybody when they 
disagree, But it is even more important that 
they are always ready to speak up any time 
for the people. 

In the House, your Democratic delegation 
has no peer. Call the roll of Wisconsin 
Democrats and you call the names of some 
of the most valuable Members of the Con- 
gress—a leader in the fight for peace, Bon 
KASTENMEIER; & fighter for the farmer, LESTER 
JOHNSON; a hero of the battlefield fighting 
today on the battiefleld of human rights 
and justice, Henry Russ; a man taken 
away tonight for the proudest of family 
reasons, but a man always present and ac- 
counted for when the people need him on 
the job, CLEM ZABLOCKI. 

You have sent great Americans and good 
Democrats to Washington. I am proud that 
at Madison this year you have another dis- 
tinguished Democrat who is getting your 
Wisconsin's economy moving again—my good 
friend and your Governor, John Reynolds. 

The party may have two wings in Wiscon- 
sin. But nearly everything that flies has to 
have two wings. I would only worry about 
Wisconsin if I were told the party was trying 
to fly on only one wing and a prayer. I can 
be sympathetic with his problems, but I am 
unreserved in my congratulations on the 
zeal and effort being offered by the leader- 
ship of your State Chairman, Pat Lucey. 

As Americans, we are Interested vitally in 
our Government today—because we know 
that there is a great overriding issue before 
all humanity—whether the future belongs 
to freedom or slavery. 

We believe the cause of freedom must, can, 
and shall prevail. We have faith in the basic 
values of our system, in our country's future, 
and in the people, We are drawn together 
as Democrats by our faith—not by our fears. 

That is the basic distinction between the 
two political parties. 

Both parties are loyal. Both are patriotic. 
Both are composed of honorable men and 
women. Both parties are determined 
America shall succeed and that communism 
shall be vanquished. 


Loyalty is not the issue—and it has never 


n. - 

The issue between the parties is the kind 
of leadership offered for the people. 

Let me say that in the great struggle be- 


tween the philosophies of freedom and of ` 


communism, the issue of the kind of leader- 
ship is all important. We must understand 
that if we just call the roll on the differences 
between our country and the Soviet Union, 
the balance sheet in terms of resources and 
population does not guarantee success. 

Here are a few examples: 

1. In terms of population, the Soviet 
Union has a distinct edge—221 million 
people to our 187 million people. 

2. In terms of arable land, the Soviet 
Union again has a distinct edge—585 million 


though our production is more efficient and 
we make better use of our resources, 

4. In many vital minerals—perhaps the 
best example is manganese—the Soviet 
Union has far larger reserves than do we. 

5. In overall food supplies, we are far 
ahead—but this is efficiency of production 
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and not resources, and we could be over- 
taken. 

6. In housing our people, we take the 
lead—in 1960 we constructed 114 times as 
much. 

7. Soviet steel production is below ours, 
but at present rates of growth, we could be 
overtaken by the end of the decade. 

8. In the field of space, the Soviets took an 
early lead in constructing big booster rock- 
ets, and we have not caught up to them yet— 
and they are also ahead of us in experience 
gained from manned space flights. 

9. In electric power we are far ahead of the 
Soviets. 

10. But in one vital field there is a dis- 
turbing trend which could be decisive—the 
field of education. In 1950 we graduated 
52,000 scientists and technicians while the 
Russians gradunted only 36,000, Ten years 
later, in 1960, we graduated only 38,000 and 
the Russians graduated 111,000. 

When we look at these trends, I think it 
is apparent to all of us that—we cannot 
sustain freedom merely by satistical superi- 
ority. What counts—what can and must 
make the difference—is the superiority of 
freedom as a way of life and the willingness 
of people to work and to sacrifice for it. 

This they will do only if we make our sys- 
tem work, 

And it is in this fleld—making our system 
work—that we must really choose between 
the two parties. 

One party has a program of action. The 
other party has only a habit of opposition. 
One party moves—the other holds back. 
One party lives with hope—the other lives 
with doubt. One party says Tes“ to the 
people—the other says No.“ 

Today, these distinctions are being clearly 
drawn—more clearly than in 30 years. 

Out from under the comfortable shade of 
the canopy of plenty which has been raised 
during these abundant years, there are grow- 
ing new needs among the people. Answers 
affirmative answers—are demanded from the 
political parties of America. 

The Democratic Party knows what it 
stands for. We believe in affirmative an- 
swers. We believe in moving—and facing up 
to the issues. We also know who we are 
for—our President, John F. Kennedy. 

Let us look at the record of America’s prob- 
lems for every one of which our administra- 
tion offers a program. 

On the issue of Cuba last October our ad- 
ministration united all the people to prove 
American strength up to the hilt. 

The strong young man in the White House 
stood up to the aggressor and drew the fangs 
of aggression. No one can rewrite that fact 
of history. 

Today we have one national purpose and 
policy toward Cuba. That is to get rid of 
communism and Castro. 

We are working every day toward that 
goal. N 

We are succeeding. 

We are not dropping bombs, we are not 
attacking ships, we are not plunging the 
world into nuclear war. 

But we have warned the world that we 
will not tolerate Castro's subversive activities 
through the use or threat of force. At the 
March of President Kennedy and 


Communist efforts at indirect subversion 
anywhere in the hemisphere. 

Further because of our efforts—because of 
the respect and support and unity of our 
allies—Cuba is a showcase of Communist 
failure that is costing the Soviet Union more 
than $1 million a day to prevent complete 
and final collapse. 

Cuba's gross national product has fallen 
25 percent. 

Agriculture is failing under communism 
there as everywhere else. 
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Food consumption is down 15 paroan 
The 1963 sugar crop is the smallest since 
World War II. 

A quarter-million Cubans have left Cuba— 

and we have received 300,000 individual Cuba 
requests for visa waivers to come to this 
country. 
Free world trade with Cuba last year was 
one-tenth what it was before Castro—and it 
will be only a trickle this year. Trade be- 
tween Cuba and Latin America will virtually 
disappear in 1963. 

The unity of the hemisphere has never 
been er. 

This is not failure. This is not a record of 
compromise. This is a record of proud 
American responsibility. 

We are determined that communism in 
Cuba must go—and shall go. 

We will not be satisfied until the Cuban 
people have been assured the opportunity of 
freely choosing their own government. 

If anyone has more information than the 
Commander in Chief, more than the Joint 
Chiefs, more than the Secretary of State or 
the CIA, more than our missions, we 
will welcome it and put it to use, And if 
anyone can offer a positive program that is 
not now being carried out, we will welcome 
any suggestions. 

And I would like to add that no responsi- 
ble leader of either party has come forward 
with such a program yet. We have heard 
words but no proposals for action. 

We can have affirmative answers in the in- 
ternational field only if we have affirmative 
answers at home. And the Democratic party 
is aware of the problems of our times. 

When the Twentieth Century began, only 
1 out of 25 Americans was over the age of 
65. Now, it is 1 of 10. There are 1,000 
more Americans past 65 tonight than there 
were at this hour last night. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 40- 
percent of our population today is under the 
age of 21. We have 1 million more 16-year- 
olds alone this year than last year. Our 
country is growing—30 million more peo- 
ple during the 1960's, 40 million more to 
come during the 1970's. 

Fifty-six percent of the aged couples live 
on less than $2,000 a year. Eighty percent 
suffer chronic diseases. One in five aged 
couples have—hospital bills each year—and 
half the time the bills exceed $700—one- 
third or more of their total income. 

There is a need. There must be an answer. 

The Democratic Party says Les.“ 

‘The Republican Party says “No.” 

For our youth, we must in this decade pro- 
vide 26 million new jobs—but we are run- 
ning far behind. Unemployment 


among 
young workers is 2½ times higher than the 


national average—and it will grow worse if 
we don't act. 

Seven and one-half million pupils will 
drop out of our schools during the 1960's 
without a high school diploma—and enter 
the job market as unskilled labor. 

Four out of ten fifth-graders today will 
never finish high school. 

There must be an answer. 

The Democratic Party says “Yes.” 

The Republican Party says “No.” 

Our cities must have efficient and eco- 
nomical mass transit. We must keep our air 
pure, our water clean, our drugs safe. Our 
agriculture must be strengthened. Small 
businessmen must have a chance to succeed. 
Prosperity and good times must not be al- 
lowed to pass by any region or any State. 

No group of Americans among us must be 
forced to sit at the second table because of 
their race, religion, region, or national origin. 

These problems—and all the rest—are not 
political issues, contrived by parties. These 
are problems in the lives of our people which 
5 expect the parties to help them 
solve, 

The Democratic Party says Tes.“ 

The Republican Party says “No.” 
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When I speak to you of these things Amer- 
ica must do, I speak with the strongest of 
personal feelings. I hate poverty. I hate it 
because, like many of you, I have known it 
too well as boy and man. I say it is not 

for our generation of Americans to 
be the vigilant and uncompromising foes of 
communism abroad if we are to be indiffer- 
ent companions and associates of poverty 
and waste and neglect among our own people 
at home. 

America is not a declining and waning 
country. It is not second best. It is just 
the opposite—strong, vigorous, and healthy. 
While we have that strength and vigor and 
health, we must meet our people's needs for 
that will make us stronger. 

The negative fallure to come to grips with 
the people's problems is costing us far more 
than would affirmative answers. Underuse 
of our manpower costs our economy more 
than $30 billion a year. Racial and religious 
discrimination loses us $15 billion a year in 
productivity. Even the pollution of our air 
costs $11 billion annually. These are the 
costs we cannot afford. 

Thirty years ago in the fateful year of 
1933, the Republican Party began to tell the 
American people that they could never afford 
the cost of thelr own relief from economic 
depression. They were proved wrong, wrong 
beyond all doubt; and yet today we still hear 
the same song, America cannot do it. 

Yesterday's programs will not meet today’s 
needs—and today’s Democratic Party is not 
attempting to reapply those p To- 
day’s Democratic leadership responsibly 
recognizes the burdens upon the people of 
tax rates adopted in other times for other 
needs, and proposes to reduce these tax bur- 
dens for our families and for our private 
enterprise. But it has become so inherent 
in the Republican Party to oppose that after 
decades of opposition to high taxes, Repub- 
licans today are even resisting the reduction 
of taxes because the reduction is proposed by 
a Democratic President—John F. Kennedy. 

This issue of obstruction—this issue of 
the Republican “No” to the needs of the 
people—has become the central issue of 
American political life today, and we must 
carry that case to the people. 

In 1935, only 1 Republican joined 253 
Democrats to defeat a motion which would 
have killed the Social Security Act in the 
House. 

In 1936, only nine Republican Senators 
voted for creation of the REA to bring elec- 
tricity to our farm families. 

In 1938, only two lone Republican Senators 
voted to establish the first minimum wage. 

Today, the margins of opposition and ob- 
struction have returned to the pattern of 
30 years ago. Eighty percent of Republican 
Senators voted against the urban mass transit 
bill. Eighty-elght percent voted to cut funds 
for America’s water resources, Eighty-six 
percent of the Republican Senators voted to 
defeat and succeeded in killing medical care 
for the aged. Twenty Republicans yoted 
against—and only seven voted for—the youth 
opportunity bill. 

No man can answer—not Rockefeller, not 
Romney, not even Barry Gotowarern—what 
the Republican Party is for. A negative 
party, a party without a program, a party 
without a leader, a party without an appar- 
ent and consistent purpose is not a party 
which serves the needs of America's people 
at home today. 

America stands as a leader of a hopeful 
world. America stands as the leader of the 
hopes and faith of men everywhere who 
would be free. American strength is helping 
to keep peace for all mankind. 

Only a few months ago in Greece and Tur- 


been crossed. I have seen the effort 
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the people at Vietnam are making to keep 
their freedom against Communist subver- 
sion. I have seen the effort being made by 
people in Asia and Africa and Latin America 
to build for themselves the strong base on 
which freedom can stand and the people can 


prosper, 

I live with faith that the tide runs with 
us. Fifty new nations have come into be- 
ing since World War U— more than at any 
other such time in history. Not one of 
them has chosen the way of communism. 
But many of them have written their con- 
stitutions after the model of our own and 
look to us and to our system for guidance 
and inspiration in their own efforts now to 
remain free and grow strong and prosperous. 

If we are to meet our responsibilities, if we 
are to fulfill this moment of opportunity 
for American greatness, we must have in 
our national leadership members of that 
party which answers Tes“ to the people's 
needs—answers Tes“ to the future of free- 
ree “Yes” to the hopes of man- 

d. 


Kennedy Blamed for Sugar Price 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the May 5, 
1963, edition of the Sunday Star carried 
an article by Hubert Kelly putting the 
blame for the recent sugar price increases 
where it rightly belongs—with President 
Kennedy. 

The article follows: 

[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., 
May 5, 1963] 
Users Nor So Sweer—Kennepy BLAMED FOR 
Sudan Price 
(By Hubert Kelly) 

The price ot sugar has shot right through 
the ceiling. And, as far as industrial users 
are concerned, the White House deserves the 
blame. 

Two weeks ago sugar cost so much that 
food processors and soda pop bottlers, who 
consume 70 percent of it, were holding wor- 
e meetings and wondering what could be 

one. 

On April 22, the world spot price for raw 
sugar was $7.70 per hundred pounds. By 
May 1, only seven trading days later, it had 
soared to $8.50 per hundred pounds, the 
highest In 43 years. 

PRICE RISING IN STORES 

Except for the cane and sugar beet growers, 
nobody seems to be happy. 

Housewives have seen the price for a 10- 
pound bag of sugar go up 20 cents or more 
since Fe A 

A member of the Industrial Sugar Users 
Group, composed of trade associations inter- 
ested in sugar, said that the latest round of 
price increases “has made a lot of our mem- 
bers panicky.” 

Responsibility for the situation Is being at- 
tached to the Kennedy administration. Last 
year the White House and the Department of 
Agriculture fought long and hard, and finally 
won, major amendments to the Sugar Act. 
The 1962 act, for the first time in the 30-year 
history of US. sugar legislation, tied the U.S. 
price directly to the world price. The admin- 
istration assumed that the world price in the 
foreseeable future would be lower than the 
U.S. price. But they got caught. For a nüm- 
ber of reasons, the world price has been ris- 
ing fast. 
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But sugar users point out that world sup- 
Plics have been tight before and that the 
Pinch didn't bother the United States. The 
last time that world prices took a sudden 
leap was during the Suez-Hungary crisis, and 
during that period, when American 
Were comfortably insulated from the world 
by the cozy provisions of the old Sugar Act, 
Prices in the United States actually decreased 
a little. 

But under the 1962 Sugar Act, that insula- 
tion was stripped away. Under its provisions, 
the Secretary of Agriculture each year an- 
nounces a sugar consumption estimate for 
the United States. This year the estimate is 
that we will devotir 9.8 million tons. 

Of that amount, our own cane sugar and 
beet sugar producers furnish about 6 million 
tons and our friends in the Philippines, an- 
other million. 


REST FROM WORLD MARKET 


That leaves approximately 2.8 million tons 
Which we will buy on the world market, Of 
this, the new law assigns quotas totaling 1.2 
Million tons to more than a score of foreign 
countries, including many of our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. The remaining 1.6 million 
tons is a quota reserved for Cuba, when, ac- 
cording to last year’s conference report on 
the Sugar Act, “that nation again becomes 
Tree and independent.” Meanwhile, the act 
Provides that this sugar be purchased on a 
“global quota” basis “with full recapture of 
the difference between the world price and 
the US. price.” 


The recapture device, which is in addition. 


to the 6214-cent duty on imported raw sugar, 
is in the form of an import fee to be paid 
by anyone importing sugar into the United 
States. The amount of the fee is set by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and it varies accord- 
ing to the difference between the world spot 
Price and the US. 8 

Today, with the world price higher than 
the U.S. price, the import fee ls zero. When 
it comes to lowering prices, the device has no 
utility. 

Members of the Industrial Sugar Users 
Group, sugar refiners, and other interests 
have been taking a look at a variety of alter- 
natives which might bring the price down. 
Here are a few: 

Suspend all trading in sugar futures for 
1 year. 

Suspend all import quotas. 

Suspend the 6245 -c ent duty on sugar. 

Suspend the 5-cent per pound processing 
tax on sugar (a tax which is supposed to 
help defray the costs of the program). 

Get the Secretary of Agriculture to increase 
the consumption estimate under the Sugar 
Act, say to 10.4 million tons. 

Have the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Purchase some sugar and resell it at a lower 
price, with Uncle Sam bearing the difference. 


Why Manage the News? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
when the American people are having 
their affairs administered by Govern- 
ment officials who admit that they man- 
age the news and even go so far as to 
Say that it is all right to lie to the very 
People who are responsible for them be- 
ing in office, some basic analysis is nec- 
essary. The people who pay the bills 
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and send their sons to war and make the 
sacrifices have the right to ask the sim- 
plest of questions: Why manage the 
news? 8 

Herb Klein, of the San Diego Union, 
in a recent piece in that paper examined 
some of the facets of news management. 
His observations may not give much 
solace to those of us who are plagued 
with the question of “why manage the 
news” but he does show us how the 
policy is operating and what the ulti- 
mate risk to the Nation is. 

I commend the article to my col- 
leagues, 

From the San Diego Union, Feb. 3, 1963] 

WHY MANAGE THE News? 
(By Herbert G. Klein) 

There are many facets to the question of 
news management. 

But there are two basic points which go 
beyond any partisan consideration because 
they concern the credibility of the American 
Government and its strategy in the cold war. 
Only the President can provide the clear 
answers needed to these two questions: 

1. Is it to be the policy of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to bar the press (and, thus, the 
public), from future, on-the-scenes exam- 
ination of critical military development 
areas? 

2. Was the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Public Affairs, Arthur Sylvester, stating 
current U.S. policy when he said on October 
30 that “The generation of news by actions 
taken by the Government becomes one weap- 
on in a strained situation. The results in 
my opinion Justify the methods we used“? 

I would propose that the newsmen who 
will meet with the President in April to 
examine Government handling of informa- 
tion seek full answers for both questions. 
An affirmative answer in either case means 
a basic change has been officially adopted in 
our policy. 

It should be made clear to the American 
public if the restrictive policies used on news 
in the Cuban crisis are to be permanent or 
if these resulted from a temporary misun- 
derstanding. 

Some argue that the atom, the missile, 
and the cold war have made some basic 


changes essential in news policy. But others 


recall what was perhaps the greatest secret 
of this era, the birth of the atomic bomb. 
During that time the Democratic adminis- 
tration asked that one reporter be detached 
from his regular duties to record the develop- 
ments so there would be eyewitness accounts 
when -the need for secrecy was ended. 

As a result the American public was rep- 
resented through the eyes of a trained sei- 
ence writer, William L. Laurence, at the 
opening of the atom age. 

Reporters were present In top secret op- 
erations of World War I and II. the Korean 
war, and other crisos, including the landings 
in Lebanon. Why not Cuba? Was there a 
new reason for secrecy? 

There has been criticism that this nation 
has been too open in its missile and space 
tests, but both Republican and Democratic 
administrations have found one of our best 
countermoves to Soviet space feats has been 
the openness which has added creditability 
to American tests. 

Privately, most military men make it clear 
they welcome news coverage of their opera- 
tions. But today there is great inconsistency, 
not of military making, in government policy 
on covering crises. 

In 1961 newsmen were barred when an 
American fleet was off Laos ready to offer 
support ashore. Today, the military is al- 
lowed to assist reporters as they cover actual 
shooting in Vietnam. 

In the Cuban crisis, newsmen were not 
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allowed with the fleet which set up the 
blockade. And newsmen were barred from 
Guantanamo during the height of the crisis. 
Even Marine correspondents found their copy 
held back at Guantanamo. No eyewitness 
reports were allowed. The news the public 
received came only from accounts by civilian 
government officials or the more speculative 
information some reporters were able to 
gain from refugees and other sources. 

The question is which pattern will. the 
Government follow in the future—Cuba or 
Vietnam? 

This is not just a question of the press 
wanting to be on the scene to get an exclu- 
sive or to sell an extra copy or two. The 
question is vital to the American 
because Mr. Sylvester's statement implies the 
Government wants to manage information— 
and this would appear to be linked to the 
unusual blockade on eyewitness reporting 
when the situation is touchy diplomatically. 
The logical extension of this thinking is to 
include almost any everyday event in the 
operation of the government in the category 
of “strained situation.” 

Traditionally, the American public has de- 
manded the right to factual statements so 
it could determine Independently how much 
trust it can or should place in official state- 
ments and actions by our Government. 

Many who have been close to the Wash- 
ington scene in both governmental and news 
fields wonder if a short range gain of public 
favor may not result in a long range loss 
for the creditability of the American Goy- 
ernment and the free press. 

Press secretaries from previous adminis- 
trations of both parties have found that truth 
sometimes is painful, as in the case of the 
U-2, but there is no substitute for it. 


Law Day Address by Hon. Hale Boggs, 
of Louisiana 


= 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress a recent 
speech given on Law Day, May 1, to 
students and alumni of the Georgetown 
University Law School by the majority 
whip of the House, the Honorable HALE 
Bocos, of Louisiana. In this very fine 
speech, Congressman Boccs points up 
incisively the vast differences between 
the philosophy of law of our American 
democratic system, and the philosophy 
of the Communist system; and I com- 
mend his address to my fellow members 
and include it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: f i 
ApnRESS BY Hon. HALe Boccs, OF LOUISIANA, 

BEFORE THE GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY Law 

Day. May 1. 1963 

It is most fitting that the United States 
should celebrate a law day on May 1 in 
order to contrast American fundamental 
values with those of the Communist system. 
The contrast is most vivid in the view of 
justice held in the two societies: ` 

The American belief is that justice is ul- 
timately based on the people themselves. 

The Soviet belief, on the other hand, is 
that justice can be imposed on a people by 
the government. 
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It is this contrasting view of Justice and 
law's relation to justice that I want to ex- 
plore with you today. 

Both the American and the Soviet systems 
of law aim at creating and maini 
order. Order means more than just a lack 
of violence, although a lack of violence is 
essential to both systems. What is central 
in the concept of order is the element of 
purpose. Order in a society is an arrange- 
ment for obtaining specified purposes or goals 
or ends. These ends can be the status quo 
in Which case order implies stagnant self- 
satisfaction. The ends can also involve vari- 
ous degrees of change—from slight or in- 
cremental change at one end to violent revo- 
lution at the other. 

It seems to me that it is this element of 
purpose which must be isolated in a com- 
parison of the American and Soviet systems 
of law, order, and justice. 


AMERICAN PURPOSE 


What, then, is the central purpose in the 
American legal system? What kind of jus- 
tice is the United States striving for? 

The American view of its law and justice 
is, of course, based on the whole Western 
tradition—both its Graeco-Roman and its 
Judeo-Christian elements. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes put it: “The law 
is the witness and external deposit of our 
moral life. Its history is the history of the 
moral development of the race.” I would 
also add that law is the external deposit of 
our political life. 

Thus, the moral and political history of the 
Western World is also the history of the 
American view of law and justice. 

The most important product of this long 
evolution is the conception of justice as 
based on the people. Lincoln epitomized 
this view: “Why should there not be a 
patient confidence in the ultimate justice of 
the people? Is there any better or equal 
hope in the world?” 

This view of justice is seen throughout 
American legal history and practice. Several 
different elements of American justice reflect 
this concern with the justice of the people, 

One element is the concern for Justice in 
the sense of fair legal procedures. Most of 
the Founding Fathers were lawyers who had 
a great concern for such procedures. They 
had all had some direct experience with 
what it was like to be deprived of these 
guarantees. Their reverence for such fair 
play was, of course, expressed in capsule form 
in the Bill of Rights. 

By these amendments the framers guar- 
anteed that the Government they were cre- 
ating could be kept within bounds by its 
citizens. The Government was not free to 
dispense justice as it saw fit but was limited 
by the definite standards which were es- 
tablished. 

There were to be no unreasonable searches 
and seizures. A grand jury procedure was 
guaranteed. The Government could not try 
a person more than once for the same crime. 
The Government could not force a man to 
incriminate himself. Jury trial was guar- 
anteed in all criminal cases and in most civil 
cases. These trials were to be public and 
the accused had to understand the charge 
against him and be aided by an attorney. 
Witnesses for both sides were to testify pub- 
licly. There were to be no cruel and unusual 
punishments. There would be no ex post 
facto laws. 

An equal element in the American view 
of justice is the attempt to provide justice 
through legislation. The entire legislative 
process is based on the popular political will 
in the United States, thus assuring a popular 
base for such laws. 

Most importantly, the entire constitu- 
tional system of restraints of the exercise 
of governmental power in the United States 
is based on the common concern of the 
American people. The constitutional order 
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in this country exists to the arena 
for the attainment of both legal and po- 
litical justice. This arena rests on a com- 
plex series of restraints of power, restraints 
which are effective and which are depend- 
able. These restraints are based on a widely 
shared view of what government should do 
and what it should not do. 


SOVIET PURPOSE 


Now, what motion of justice is prevalent 
in the Soviet Union? What is the central 
purpose of its legal system? 

Just as the American legal system and 
views of justice are descended from the whole 
Western tradition the Soviet legal system and 
view of justice are also descended from his- 
tory.. In this case, however, there are two 
traditions which must be mentioned: first, 
the specifically Russian tradition of law and 
of justice, much of which has been retained 
by the present Communist regime; and sec- 
ond, the Marxist view of law and justice. 

Pre-1917 Russia used Western forms in its 
legal system but this law did not have truly 
Western contents—with its stress on rights 
of individuals, procedural safeguards, and 
the rule of law. The motion of stare decisis 
and the tremendous weight attached to prec- 
edent in the West were missing in czarist 
Russia, just as they are missing in the Soviet 
Union. The Western conception that law 
is a specialized extension of reason and that 
a rule of law must be a rule of reason was 
missing in Russia then as now. 

Another pillar of Western law missing in 
Russia Is our well known concept of equity. 

What was unique about Russian czarist 
law from the Western viewpoint is that it 
allowed an alleged conception of justice to 
be developed by the rulers of the country and 
then imposed on the people of that country. 

The Marxist view and practice of law has 
an interesting and varied history, But I 
think that its impact today in the Soviet 
Union is to reinforce the peculiarly non- 
Western elements of the Russian legal 
tradition. 

Marx and Engels themselves viewed law as 
a superstructure, an unconscious reflection 
of economic relations in a society. Classical 
Marxism contented itself with exposing what 
it thought to be the ultimate sources of law: 
Law was another name for politics and jus- 
tice was a euphemism for the predominance 
of the strongest class and its interests. 

Until 1935 or 1936 in the Soviet Union 
there was a general attack on all law as a 
bourgeois product. Any kind of traditional 
law was under particularly strong attack in 
the early Stalin years, from 1928 to about 
1936. 

But, beginning roughly with the Consti- 
tution of 1936, the stress in the Soviet Union 
began to change. The new elements which 
were sought were stability, orthodoxy, and 
legality as means of consolidating the 
strength of the Stalinist regime. Law re- 
turned and was declared to be in accord with 
Communist purposes. Since that time law 
in the Soviet Union has developed particu- 
larly as another teaching device controlled by 
the regime. In short, law and legality are 
stressed specifically as entities to be used by 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
its rule of its subjects in their own supposed 
best interests. Justice does not emerge from 
the people but is Imposed upon them. 

Thus when Soviet law is shown to be pri- 
marily another tool in the hands of the re- 
gime, and when Soviet justice is understood 
as being essentially what the leaders of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union pro- 
claim to be just, then the nature of the So- 
viet totalitarian state is clear. If the law is 
the shaper of persons and is not shaped by 
them, a totalitarian result is inevitable. 

CONFRONTATION 


These conflicting views of law held in the 
United States and the Soviet Union have a 
real impact on the world order and on the 
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prospects for world peace. The understand- 
ing of law and the purpose of law in the two 
countries is radically different. 

Because of this, one of the major difficul- 
ties In dealing with the Soviets Is the lack 
of communication between the two sides. I 
am suggesting that one crucial element pre- 
venting better communication is the differ- 
ence in views of law. This lack of communi- 
cation is one root of the struggle which 
daily threatens world peace and it is at the 
same time a complicating factor in any at- 
tempt to improve relations between the two 
nations. x 

Treaties are also a form of law. Amori- 
cans belleve that treaties made in the name 
of the United States must ultimately reflect 
the values of the U.S. citizenry and therefore 
must be respected and kept. 

The negotiators of the Soviet Union, on 
the contrary, see no particular relation be- 
tween what goes into a treaty and law which 
must be obeyed. Treaties, like all Soviet 
laws, aré to be manipulated by the rulers of 
the party and state for the ends decreed 
by the party and state. This helps explain 
why the Soviet Union’s record of keeping its 
word as given in treaties is so dismal. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, the worth of a given philoso- 
phy of law is best measured by the kind of 
society that it produces. 

Throughout the centuries men everywhere 
have yearned for what Franklin D. Roose- 
velt called the four freedoms: 

Freedom of speech and expression. 

Freedom of worship. 

Freedom from fear. 

Freedom from want. 

We will all agree that our American society 
had come near to the Ideal in providing free- 
dom of speech and expression, freedom of 
worship, and freedom from fear. We have 
not reached perfection, for here and there 
we still have blotches upon these freedoms, 
but the common conscience of our land 
impels us constantly to strive to eliminate 
entirely such Infringements on these frec- 
doms as still remain, 

We can also agree that in the Soviet 
society, these three freedoms are almost non- 
existent. 

Now let’s look at freedom from want. The 
U.S.S.R. and the United States have popula- 
tions roughly comparable. They have nat- 
ural resources of Uke magnitude. Both 
nations have made enormous industrial 
strides in this century. Both countries 
maintain comparable military forces. 

There the comparability stops. 

Under our concept of law—our framework 
of a free society—we have produced the 
highest standard of living for our people 
that the world has ever seen. No people 
before us ever had such a bounty of food 
and fiber, industrial products, and labor- 
saving devices. To be sure, we still have too 
much poverty, too much unemployment, too 
many poorly educated people, but the aver- 
age American enjoys freedom from want plus 
many luxuries. 

Now what of the soclety which has re- 
sulted from the Soviet concept of law? 

We cannot deny that Russia has made 
material progress in this century, but her 
society is beset with illnesses which become 
more aggravated with the passage of time. 
In a crash program such as building missiles, 
the Soviets do very well, but in the day-to- 
day effort to provide freedom from want, her 
society is lagging. 

A recent report of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe reveals 
that both production and investment are 
slowing down everywhere in the Soviet world. 


with shortages of raw materials and man- 
power. 
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Agricultural production has lagged badly 
for decades in spite of the most forceful ef- 
forts on the part of the Soviet leaders. 

In industry, the Soviet system simply falls 
to provide the Incentive necessary for good 
Workmanship. Those of us who have traveled 
behind the Iron Curtain are uniformly im- 
Pressed by the shoddy workmanship which 
we witnessed on every hand. In 1961, for 
example, 60 percent of all television sets 
Manufactured failed to operate for the guar- 
antee period of 6 months—this is an official 
government report. 

Some tractor operators made the statement 
that they “spend more time under the trac? 
tor repsiring it than behind the steering 
Wheel." This lack of quality—this tendency 
toward careless workmanship—which is so 
Widespread in the Soviet society is not the 
result of incompetent workers; it is the re- 
sult of a social system—a philosophy of law. 
if you please—which does not give the in- 
dividual the incentive to do his best. As a 
result, the Soviet world is far from its goal 
Of freedom from want. 

To sum it up, we in America have ap- 
Proached the four freedoms because of the 
Philosophy of law upon which our society 
ig grounded. Conversely, the Soviets have 
not because their philosophy of law cannot— 
and does not—<call forth the best efforts of 
their citizens. 

What I have been trying to say was better 
sald by that eminent lawyer and jurist, the 
late Learned Hand; “Two conditions are es- 
sential to the realization of justice according 
to law. The law must have an authority 
Supreme over the will of the individual, and 
Such an authority can arise only from a 
background of social ence, which 
Gives it the volce of indefinitely greater num- 
bers than those of its expositors.” 

On this Law Day we should be thankful 
that we have what Jefferson called “A gov- 
ernment of laws addressed to the reason of 
the people and not to thelr weaknesses." A 
Law Day celebrating law of any other kind 
Would be an unhappy event. A Law Day 
Celebrating what we do have ts a valuable 
reminder of the ultimate strength of the 
American system. 


Members of the Armed Forces Subject to 
Hostile Fire Are Entitled to Combat 
Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Florida, the Hon- 
Orable CHARLES E. BENNETT, has an- 
nounced he expects to offer an amend- 
ment to restore the combat pay provision 
to HR. 5555. I expect to support this 
amendment and believe that in the in- 
terest of fairness and equity my col- 
leagues will also wish to support it. 

HR, 5555, as it will come before the 
House, provides for an annual expendi- 
ture of $632,486,960 in extra pay for spec- 
ified performances in addition to usual 
duty pay. Individuals performing the 
following types of service would receive 
extra pay in addition to usual duty pay: 

Parachute duty; demolition duty; 
flight duty, crew member; flight duty, 
Noncrew; thermal stress duty; low pres- 
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sure and high pressure duty; submarine 
duty; leprosy assignment; glider flight 
duty; human acceleration; diving duty; 
proficiency pay for P-1 and P-2 enlisted 
men; and extra pay for medical, dental 
and veterinary officers. 

The military pay bill, as recommended 
by the Department of Defense, included 
combat duty pay. This was defined as 
duty subject to hostile fire. It was esti- 
mated that under present circumstances 
its annual cost would be about $2 million 
annually, I have checked with appro- 
priate officials of the Department of De- 
fense and they advise that considerable 
experience was gained in administering 
a pay provision of this type in the Korean 
War and little difficulty is anticipated in 
administering this feature under current 
conditions, It seems to me the height of 
unfairness to propose expenditures of 
more than one-half billion dollars for 
various types of extra-hazardous and 
specified performance pay and leaving 
out the small group of individuals being 
subjected to hostile fire. 

American fighting men are not mer- 
cenaries. I think there is little doubt 
that those men and units assigned by the 
Armed Forces, subjecting themselves to 
hostile fire, will carry out their assign- 
ments with dignity and honor regardless 
of whether we pass this amendment or 
not. This has been the history and 
tradition of the American Armed Forces. 
On the other hand, it must be understood 
that these men are not naive or uni- 
formed and they can look about them 
and see their colleagues receiving extra 
pay in situations far less hazardous and 
it is only natural that they should won- 
der about the justice of such a situation. 

The administration favored this pro- 
posal, it was retained by the subcommit- 
tee which held hearings on the bill, and 
I am confident that my colleagues will 
wish to support the amendment to assure 
that those members of the armed forces, 
subject to hostile fire, will be accorded 
fair and equitable treatment. 


Savings and Loan Associations Under 
Alliance for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, on my 
most recent trip home to Chicago it was 
a distinct pleasure to be a guest on the 
occasion of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Plaza of the Americas. 

Apollo Savings and Loan Association, 
Charles X. Clancy, chairman, and Ed- 
ward J. Kelley, president, conceived the 
idea of the Plaza of the Americas adjac- 
ent to their new multistory office build- 
ing on North Michigan Avenue and they 
were most fortunate in obtaining for the 
dedication ceremonies the Ambassador 
of Costa Rica, Dr. Gonzalo J. Facio, who 
is also chairman of the Organization of 
American States. ` 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I wish to include Dr. Facio's 
address and I commend it to my col- 
leagues and the readership of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS UNDER THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


(Address delivered by the Ambassador of 
Costa Rica, Dr. Gonzalo J. Facio, chairman 
of the Organization of American States, on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the 
Plaza of the Americas in Chicago, at 11 
a.m., on April 20, 1963) 


Gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to 
officiate at this ceremony of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Plaza of the Americas, 

I am glad indeed to help dedicate this 
plaza, which has today become a reality 
thanks to the generosity of Apollo Savings 
and Loan Association, one of the largest 
thrift institutions in the United States, in 
donating this square to the citizens of Chi- 
cago. I know it will henceforth serve as a 
reminder that the United States gives due 
Tecognition to her sister republics to the 
south, in a noble gesture of solidarity. 

And when the Apollo Savings and Loan 
Association’s tall and handsome new build- 
ing soon to be fronting on this plaza, is com- 
pleted, it will stand as proof that U.S. citi- 
zens are deeply interested in thrift and home- 
ownership not only for themselves, but gen- 
erously desire it also for the peoples of all - 
Latin America. 

Never more truly can it be said—here in 
the heart of America’s famous “Windy 
City"—that it is an ill] wind that blows no 
one some good. For from here, as well as. 
from many other cities across the length and 
breadth of the United States, the warm 
winds of friendship and brotherhood have 
been blowing in our direction. These winds 
have been bringing us the sincere and gen- 
erous efforts of members of the Apollo Sav- 
ings and Loan Association and the National 
League of Insured Sayings Associations, 
working closely with the U.S. Department of 
State, to create additional savings and loan 
associations in Latin America, so that more 
people may enjoy the great privilege, known 
only to a favored few, of owning their own 
home. 

What the savings and loan associations 
have done for the United States has been 
and will continue to be truly remarkable. 
They have long been a primary source of 
funds for home financing. I am deeply 
impressed by the facts that 62 percent of 
U.S. families either own or are buying their 
own homes, and that 45 percent of all home 
financing is provided by savings and loan 
associations. They have helped finance a 
substantial part of the 20 million dwellings 
built since the end of World War II. Your 
country can well say with pride that it is 
the best housed Nation in the world. 

The optimism that inspired your people 
to overcome the housing shortage left by 
World War H in such record time was 
soundly backed by thrift, as can be noted in 
the growth of sayings and loan 
associations in your country. 


ship. Nevertheless, throughout the conti- 
nent the repressed longing for homes of their 
own is at last coming to the surface and is 
stimulating the people to make their wants 
known. 

The authorities and responsible individuals 
in the United States as well as in Latin 
America, recognize that if we do not come 
to grips with our housing problem and try 
to alleviate this pressing need the Com- 
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munists will continue to have an ever in- 
creasing cause for agitation. 

U.S. savings and loan association, have 
already begun to show the way in attacking 
the Latin American housing shortage, now 
estimated at over 12 million dwellings. Pres- 
ent needs call for construction on one and 
a third million.homes a year. Current 
building programs less than one-seventh of 
this requirement. . 

Obviously, the primary requisites are an 
expanded program of financial assistance and 
intensive technical training. Only in this 
way can housing production be sufficiently 
increased, in even the short space of 5 
years, as to create the tremendous impact 
necessary to show our peoples that strong 
efforts are being made to satisfy their wants. 

Not only will such an achievement gladden 
our peoples, but thrift and homeownership, 
true savings and loan objectives, will help 
to produce a strong middle class, fight in- 
flation, and help speed economic, social, and 
political development in our countries, 

Approximately 40 savings and loan asso- 
ciations are now operating in 6 Latin Amer- 
ican countries, and similar thrift institutions 
will probably open soon in 7 other nations. 
By 1965, such associations are expected to 
be operating in practically every nation of 
Latin America, a major achievement, labeled 
a “success story“ by the president of the 
National League of Insured Savings Asso- 
ciations. 

Eventually, the most important contribu- 
tion of the National League of Insured Say- 
ings Associations may be its strong adyo- 
cacy of the creation of an International 
Home Loan Bank to provide additional U.S. 
private investment capital to give the pro- 
gram an even stronger push and further 
speed its accomplishment, 

Actively participating in this program, the 
U.S, Agency for International Development 
and the Inter-American Development Bank 
have both been making vitally important 
contributions by providing seed capital 
loans for the new thrift and home loan 
institutions. The U.S. Peace Corps, working 
closely with the National League, has also 
begun to provide assistance in the form of 
volunteers as additional talent to help op- 
erate the new associations. 

These are the worthiest of efforts, They 
follow closely the objectives of the Charter of 
Punta del Este, whose signing by representa- 
tives of 20 nations on August 17, 1961, estab- 
lished the Alliance for Progress, 

In many fields, as well as in housing, the 
Alliance for Progress has begun to still the 
questions of the skeptics. Many countries 
have organized planning boards and mobil- 
ized its internal resources. The urge to do 

can become as contagious as the ex- 
ample to do bad, and now a number of addi- 
tional countries are planning similar re- 
forms. 

In order to achieve our goal it should be 
necessary once again to weave together the 
strands of our common history in the Amer- 
icas. Let us have recourse to the inspira- 
tion of the past; let us overcome the dis- 
content and temporary frustrations of the 
present; let us energetically raise reality to 
the high level of our ideals, and most cer- 
tainly the future will be better. 

We must preserve the yearning for free- 
dom, now in its broader concept that in- 
cludes not only the liberation from political 
tyranny, but from the tyranny of want. We 
must preserve all the equalitarian principles 
that up to now have inspired the inter- 
American system and that offer us the only 
safe way by which the bonds of respect and 
brotherhood between men and nations in 
this hemisphere can be made enduring. We 
must, above all, remove the cause of present 
discontent by promoting accelerated eco- 
nomic development and social within 
the framework of democracy in a joint effort, 
in an Alliance for Progress. 
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Let me congratulate the Apollo Savings 
& Loan Association and its officers on their 
happy thdught to set aside this plot of 
ground which we ave today inaugurated 
as the Plaza of the Americas, and which will 
serve to unite the people of this great city 
of Chicago and of all the United States, with 
those of Latin America, in ever firmer and 
closer bonds of friendship and under- 
standing. 


GOP March in Dixie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; or 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said and written in an effort to try 
to discredit those of us who have been 
labeled ‘‘conservatives” among minority 
groups, and particularly among Negroes. 
An effort has been made by many to con- 
note segregation from the word conserv- 
ative and, of course, nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Segregationists 
in the Democratic Party are rated among 
some of the most liberal voters on legis- 
lation and are the first through the tel- 
lers on a giveaway program, and are 
the first in line with their hand out for 
some sort of a Federal welfare handout. 

A recent editorial in the New York 
Times, bearing date of April 24, 1963, asks 
some very challenging questions in re- 
gard to the Republican operation in 
Dixie. That editorial follows: 


From the New York Times, Apr. 24, 1963] 
ON THE MARCH IN DIXIE 


“Republicans on the march in Dixie.” So 
says the headline on a roundup of dispatches 
from five Southern States in the Republican 
Southern Challenge, a publication of the 
party's national committee. Texas reports 
that 50 Democratic precinct chairmen have 
walked out of the Democratic Party and 
joined the GOP. In Florida the Republicans 
are celebrating a 12-seat victory in special 
elections for the State legislature. Rosy re- 
ports come in from Georgia and Louisiana. 
Predicting additional gains in Texas and Vir- 
ginia, the director of the national commit- 
tee’s southern division declares, “I think it’s 
truthful to say that the Republican Party 
is bursting at the seams in the Southern 
States.” 

Something, no doubt, is happening in 
Dixie. States rights sentiment is tradition- 
ally strong throughout the South and there 
is widespread and unmistakable evidence of 
dissatisfaction over the course pursued by 
the Kennedy administration at Ole Miss, at 
the voter registration booths, and elsewhere. 
Some of this dissatisfaction seems likely to 
redound to the local advantage of the GOP, 
but how much will this be worth on a na- 
tional scale? When anything bursts at the 
seams, there is always some risk of a con- 
sequent embarrassment. re 

The Republican Party, nationally, is 
pledged to try to do in the South precisely 
what the Kennedy administration has tried 
to do. The Republican Party is pledged by 
its national platform “to continue its vig- 
orous support of school desegregation.” It 
is pledged “to guarantee the right to vote 
of all citizens in all areas of the country.” 
It is pledged to “continue vigorous enforce- 
ment of the civil rights laws and to prevent 
obstruction of court orders.” 
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Two interesting questions arise: First, in 
the light of all these party declarations can 
the Southern States’ Righters be convinced 
that the Republicans are any less desegra- 
tion-minded than the Kennedy administra- 
tion? Second, if the Republicans do succeed 
in that maneuver, how popular will they be 
in the large urban centers of the North? 


Mr. Speaker, in response to this edi- 
torial, Mr. I. Lee Potter of the Republi- 
can National Committee wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor which amrly 
answers each of the questions posed by 
“the editorial and then poses some very 
pertinent questions himself. That letter 
follows: 

From the New York Times, May 2, 1963] 


GOP's SOUTHERN Drive—Orricta, Says 
Party’s VICTORIES Prove NEED FOR BETTER 
GOVERNMENT 


To THe EpIrror or THe New York Tres: 

We appreciate the recognition of Republi- 
can efforts to create a two-party South pro- 
vided by your April 24 editorial “On the 
March in Dixie.” 

As you stated, Something * * is hap- 
pening in Dixie.“ Republican candidates 
have just won their straight election 
victory. We're batting 1.000 so far this year, 
with the victories in Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Florida, Texas and South Carolina. 

You usked two questions in your editorial: 
“Can the Southern States’ Righters be con- 
vinced that the Republicans are any less 
desegregation-minded than the Kennedy ad- 
ministration?” and “If the Republicans do 
succeed in that maneuver, how popular will 
they be in the large urban centers of the 
North?” 

The answers are that we are not trying 
to convince southern voters we are “any less 
desegregation minded,” and that we hope to 
be very popular in the urban centers of the 
North. 

Our southern effort is based upon these 
factors: the need for competition in govern- 
ment through a two-party system; economic 
conservatism, and calling a halt to the ex- 
pansion of the Federal Government, with its 
eroding effects on the rights of the Individual 
and the States. 


VICTORIES IN CITIES 


The issue of civil rights—a moot question, 
now—has nothing to do with our gains. Our 
impressive victories in the 1962 congressional 
elections were in districts in which Republi- 
cans offered “moderate” candidates. Our 
strength is in the cities of the South, not in 
the rural areas, where the diehards“ are 
found. 


The fact is that the Negro has as much 
at stake in the development of a two-party 
system in the South as anyone else. He will 
receive better government because it will be 
competitive government; he will receive the 
benefits of conservatism in the spending of 
his tax dollars, and he will have the individ- 
ual opportunities afforded to citizens in com- 
petitive society. Ours is a program to benefit 
not just a single group but all the members 
of society. 

Misguided opposition to the development 
of a two-party system by those who are civil 
rights advocates can only serve to defeat 
their own purpose. Their opposition will 
keep the Negro under the heel of the one- 
party politicians—just where he has been for 
the past 100 years. 

If the Kennedys actions at Ole Miss" en- 
ter into the picture at all, it is only to em- 
phasize the split personality with which the 
Democratic Party has been afflicted for a 
century. We have noticed, too, that it was 
with alacrity that the Kennedys went after 
the votes of segregationists in 1960. Indeed, 
without segregationist votes, they would not 
have won. 


— 
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One might well ask the Kennedys these 
Questions: How popular will be in the 
urban centers of the North if they con- 
tinue to accept segregationist votes? How 
Popular will they be among northern Negroes 
if they continue to imprison the southern 
Negro in a one-party Democratic South? 
I. Lee POTTER, 
Director, “Operation Dixie,“ Republi- 
can National Committee. : 

WASHINGTON, April 25, 1963. 

Mr. Speaker, the principles and plat- 
forms represented by the Republican 
Party are those which have been respon- 
sible for the success of this country in its 
187 years and regardless of the label that 
Might be attached to it or the connota- 
tions that might be attempted to be 
Dlaced upon any particular label, I think 
that it can rightly be said that the Re- 
Publican Party and the platform of the 
Republican Party best illustrate and out- 

e a philosophy that I refer to as the 
dynamics of Americanism. 


One Hundred Thousand People Hear Vice 
President Lyndon B. Johnson's Tribute 
to the Polish Constitution, Delivered in 
Chicago May 5, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 5, the people of Chicago had 
the great privilege of hearing Vice Presi- 
dent Lyxpon B. Jonnson join in a trib- 
ute to the Polish Constitution of 1791. 

Vice President Jounson was the prin- 
Cipal speaker in an impressive ceremony 
Sponsored by the Polish National Alliance 
in Humboldt Park to mark the 172d anni- 
versary of the Polish Constitution. 

An estimated crowd of 100,000 people 
heard Vice President Jonnson introduced 
by Mr. Charles Rozmarek, president of 
the Polish National Alliance, as the 
“greatest Vice President the United 
States has ever had.” 

The huge throng repeatedly interrupt- 
ed Vice President JonNnson’s remarks 
with enthusiastic applause. The Vice 
President’s firm reaffirmation of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s principle that “while 
Poland may be a satellite government, 
the Poles are not a satellite people,” 
brought a thundering ovation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Vice President's 
Speech follows: 

THE BATTLE ron FREEDOM 
(Remarks by Vice President LYNDON B. 

Jonson, before the Polish National Al- 

lance, Polish Constitution Day observance, 

Chicago, III., May 5, 1963) 

On the 3d of May, in the year 1791, the 
Patriots of Poland adopted the Constitution 
ot Poland which we meet to honor and com- 
memorate today. 


In the preamble of that Constitution, there’ 


Were these heroic and historic words: “Free 

the disgraceful shackles of foreign in- 
fluence; more than life, and every 
Personal consideration, the political exist- 


‘ 
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ence, external independence and internal 


liberty of the nation whose care is entrusted, 


to us * * we do solemnly establish the 
present Constitution.” 

No one who has read that Constitution, no 
one who knows the history of Poland, no 
one privileged to know the Polish people 
wherever they may live would doubt for one 
moment that if the “shackles of foreign 
influence” were removed today, that same 
flame of liberty would burn more brightly 
than ever in a free and independent Poland. 

As President Kennedy has sald, “Poland 
may be a satellite government, but the Poles 
are not a satellite people.“ 

Barriers separate us temporarily from one 
another now. ‘Those barriera must some 
day come down. But barriers cannot sep- 
arate the American and Polish peoples from 
their common heritage as friends in free- 
dom's cause. That common heritage is no- 
where better expressed than in the common 
nature, common objectives, and even the 
common language of our two Constitutions. 
The Polish Constitution of 1791 brought to 
the continent of Europe an expression of 
those principles of justice and self-rule which 
the American Constitution of 1789 had 
brought to the continent of North America. 

Both were revolutionary documents. 

Both eliminated distinctions of class. 

Both guaranteed freedom of speech and 
conscience. 

As it is fundamental to our American sys- 
tem that all power derives from the people 
themselves, so the Polish Constitution of 
1791 declares: “All power in civic society 
should be derived from the will of the people, 
jis end and object being the preservation 
and integrity of the state, the civil liberty 
and the good order of society, on an equal 
scale and on a lasting foundation.” 

SIDE BY SIDE 


It was because Americans and Poles 
thought alike that when Americans fought 
for their independence, heroes from Poland 
fought at their side. In 1772 a 29-year-old 
Polish officer decided to come to America 
during our Revolution because, ds Pulaski 
himself said, Wherever on the globe men are 
fighting for liberty. it is as if it were our own 
affair.” 

Along with Pulaski came the hero of two 
continents, Thaddeus Kosciuszko. This im- 
mortal hero was halled by Thomas Jefferson 
as “the purest son of liberty I have ever 
known.” 

Kosciuszko—as Chief of Engineers—forti- 
fied some of the most vital points of Amer- 
ican defense, led America cavalry through 
the Carolinas, and played a major role of 
command in driving the Red Coats from 
Charleston. Pulaski stood with Washington 
through the winter of Valley Forge and gave 
his life for the freedom of America on the 


Polish heroes. Statues of both stand in our 
Nation’s Capital. Streets and squares and 
counties are mamed for them all across the 
United States. Ten States have cities 
named in honor of Pulaski. At West Point— 
as well as here in this park—there is a statue 
honoring Kosciuszko. 

By such monuments, America honors not 
these two men alone, America honors all 
those brave young mon—bearing proud 
Polish names—who have given their lives in 
battle under the flag of the United States so 
that freedom shall not perish from this 
earth, 

But to honor them and to honor our herit- 
age requires more than statutes of stone. As 
the words of the national anthem of Poland 
expressed it more than a century ago: 


“Long as Poles remain, 
Chains the foe bound on her, never 
Shall the foe retain.” 
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A DETERMINED PEOPLE 


The objective of the United States is—and 
shall continue to be—to see freedom re- 
turned to Poland and the other nations of 
Eastern Europe. 

We know the years of darkness have not 
extinguished the light of freedom in Poland. 
And the masters of the darkness know that, 
too. 


Today, the world watches with keen inter- 
est the divisions appearing within the Com- 
munist bloc between the Communist rulers 
of Russia and the Communist rulers of 
China. This is important. The significance 
is very great, But we must not—and we 
shall not—forget that 7 years ago the un- 
vanquished spirit of the Polish people forced 
Moscow to grant to Poland a new measure 
of national autonomy. 

Poland is a much smaller country than 
China. There is no comparison in size of 
population or potential strength. Yet the 
Polish people—by the sheer strength of their 
unconquered will—succeeded in forcing the 
first major change of historical Soviet policy 
toward the captive nations, 

The United States did not ignore the alg- 
nificance of that development. We sup- 
ported and encouraged the greater autonomy 
for Poland by increasing our agricultural aid, 
expanding trade, and instituting programs 
of exchange in every major field of human 
endeavor. 

Since 1956 well over 1,000 Poles have come 
to the United States under scientific and 
cultural exchange programs. More than 400 
Polish students are enrolled in our univer- 
sities now, We have welcomed many Polish 
groups—from jazz musicians to the Warsaw 
Philharmonic and the Poznan Choir, from 
athletic trainees to outstanding scholars. 

In turn, many Americans have gone to 
Poland—some to lecture on caricer research; 
some to present artificlal heart-lung ma- 
chines to the Polish people, others to teach 
and train. It is very significant that the 
single most successful mission last year was 
the visit of an American professor helping 
set up courses for teaching English—a lan- 
guage the Polish people are most anxious to 
learn, 

For the most part, these are not 
Government programs, but are being spon- 
sored privately by our own citizens, founda- 
tions, and universities. Americans of Pol- 
ish ancestry voluntarily send more than $10 
million of food to relatives and friends in 
Poland each year. I believe you will agree it 
would be good if more Americans were going 
to Poland under these exchange programs. 
I believe you would also agree it would be 
good if Poles in Poland could receive as much 
literature in their language from the United 
States, including the Polish language news- 
papers published in American, as Polish 
families in this country are receiving un- 
solicited from Poland. 8 

These efforts private and public are 
valuable because these exchanges serve to 
keep the Iron Curtain parted and open to let 
inside the truth about America and the West. 

CHANNELS KEPT OPEN 


We believe the channels between our peo- 
ples must be kept open. R 

We believe that people punished enough 
by their Communist captors should not be 
and must not be—punished still more by 
freemen merely because they are involuntary 
vietims of communism'’s tyranny. 

Fight communism, yes—and fight all its 
works. But in this land of the brave and 
free, it is not bravery to strike back at those 
already struck down by communism by en- 
gaging in hit-and-run raids among the 
shelves of supermarkets against the goods 
produced by the Polish people, 

Our policy has been expressed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in these words: 
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“Our task is to encourage and pursue a 
policy of patiently encouraging freedom and 
carefully pressuring tyranny.” 

We are not pressuring tyranny either by 
boycotting Polish-made goods or by impos- 
ing discriminatory tariffs—tariffs which only 
discriminate against the people of Poland 
and increase the pressure upon them to fol- 
low the puppet leaders, who would have them 
turn eastward rather than westward for the 
future. 

Your administration opposed enactment 
of the discriminatory tariff amendment in 
the Congress, and your administration today 
advocates repeal of that amendment. 

Out of our nearly $40 billion of imports 
annually from all countries, the total im- 
ports from Poland have amounted to only 
three-tenths of 1 percent. Those canned 
hams, fox furs, feathers, and Christmas-tree 
ornaments are not going to taint the free- 
dom of America. But by maintaining the 
channels of trade to the West we can keep 
communism from completing its contami- 
nation of Poland and the lives of the Polish 
people. 

The ties between our people are old and 
honorable. We must work to strengthen 
those ties—not to sever them. Isolation and 
reprisal should not be the reward for those 
whose courage and resistance and independ- 
ence were the first to force the Communist 
slavemasters to relax their hold. 

In 1772—4 years before our own colonies 
declared their independence—Poland was di- 
vided among Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 
Almost immediately, efforts began to unite 
all Polish people to stand against Poland's 
foes. Demands for great sacrifice were 
made—sacrifice of titles, positions, vested 
interests, ancient traditions. For nearly 20 
years, that effort went on. The determina- 
tion to win freedom never died. 

In 1791—two full decades after the first 
partition of Poland—the Constitution of 
Poland was brought forth. A major revo- 
lution was accomplished peacefully—without 
bloodshed or disorder. The people of Poland 
brought into being a constitutional govern- 
ment closely paralleling that which had been 
established and was in operation on these 
shores. In the next year, Poland was invaded 
once more, by Russia. Kosciuszko returned 
home from the United States to organize the 


to crush the resistance of ‘the Polish people 
and to accomplish the final tragic partition- 
ing of Poland. 

But where great and brave leaders had 
fallen, others rose up, and the determined 
fight for Polish independence went on. Po- 
land won its freedom again, until the armies 
of Russia and Prussia invaded two decades 
ago. 

We of the United States can never afford 
to forget this. Poland has known invaders 
and conquerors before. But the Polish peo- 
ple have never accepted any foreign yoke. 
The people of Poland could give lessons to 
some of their misguided critics about what 
it means to resist and stand up to tyranny. 

We must keep the channels open. 

We must preserve in our policy—and in 
our national attitude—a vital flexibility of 
maneuver and the inherent honor of an old 
ally so that the people of Poland may always 
know that we of the United States are with 
them and working always for the day when 


they can be free and independent once more.- 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following Newsletter 
of May 4, 1963: 

Tue Prort MISLED ON SPENDING IN LABOR- 
HEW APPROPRIATION BILL 
(Washington Report by Congressman BRUCE 
ALGER, 5th District, Texas, May 4, 1963) 

Example of how the people are misled on 
Federal spending: The appropriation bill for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which passed the House 
this week. The bill as presented called for 
appropriations of $5.4 billion. It was claimed 
this was a reduction of $309,501,000 from the 
budget request and $118,810,000 below the 
amount appropriated last year. So it would 
seem Congress is actually saving the tax- 
payers some $300 million. The facts tell a 
far different story. A thoughtful analysis of 
the book juggling in this appropriation was 
made by Congressman MELVIN Lamp, of Wis- 
consin, during debate. A few excerpts from 
his study show how much effort goes into 
fooling the taxpayers when it comes to 
spending their money, 

Congressman Lamp pointed out the Labor- 
HEW bill contains $5.4 billion in direct ap- 
propriations, but completely overlook the 
other public funds there Departments are 
authorized to spend—the so-called trust 
funds. In addition to the $5.4 billion auth- 
orized in this bill for expenditure during 
fiscal 1964, these two agencies will spend 


$22,132 million from the trust funds ac- 


count so the actual spending figure we are 
dealing with is $28 billion of the peoples’ 
money. This is the tion 
bill the House will consider with the excep- 
tion of the defense appropriation bill. 
(Trust funds include such things as the 
social security trust fund, railroad retirement 
fund, and the unemployment compensation 
fund, among others.) 

Additional discrepancies in what the House 
did and what we said we did are pointed out 
by Congressman Lamp. The total new obli- 
gational requests for the Departments of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and Labor 
and related agencies in the President’s over- 
all budget is over $7.7 billion. The reason 
the higher expenditures do not show up in 
the Labor-HEW bill is that some of the 
programs administered by these Departments 
come under the jurisdiction of other com- 
mittees and authorization and appropriation 
will be called for in later bills to be pre- 
sented to the Congress. Congressman GENE 
SNYDER, of Kentucky, reminded the House 
of one example of what he called “one of the 
poorest jobs of book juggling we have seen.” 
He pointed out the appropiration bill showed 
$217,802,500 for aid to impacted areas school 


In my own statement during debate I ob- 
jeoted to the new programs called for and 
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the increase of 3,700 Federal employees in 
these two Departments alone. There is ab- 
solutely no need for further expansion of 
Federal programs and personnel beyond last 
year’s highest peacetime budget in history. 
We are acting as though there were no limit 
to money. Who is going to pay for these 
programs? We are in a period of deficit ü- 
nancing. The budget of each Department of 
Lgbor, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
should be cut at least 10 percent below last 
year's budget. There are many activities in 
these Departments that are not the province 
of Federal Government. Many such activities 
must be terminated and the way to start in 
this direction is to reduce spending. j 


GOVERNMENT EXPANDS CONTROL IN OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


The Kennedy administration seeks to in- 
crease its control over our individual lives 
in another bill which passed the House this 
week—H.R. 1762, to promote the coordina- 
tion and development of effective Federal 
and State programs relating to outdoor rec- 
reation.* In simple terms this bill sets up 
a new Bureau for Recreation to coordinate 
18 existing Government agencies now deal- 
ing with outdoor recreation. The Federal 
Government does not trust the people to 
know how to play, so we have over 22, 
Federal employees already on the payroll to 
direct your leisure activities and the ad- 
ministration is asking for a new Bureau with 
an initial appropriation of some $2,460,000. 

In speaking against the bill in the House, 
I said in part: “The Federal Government has 
no business in such wholesale activities in 
recreation. It does no good to say that we 
need a new Bureau of Recreation to coordi- 
nate present activities in 18 Federal agencies. 
Admittedly overlapping and duplication are 
wrong, but I do not intend to approve such 
Government participation in recreation as 
this bill carries. This is a good example of 
Parkinson's first law that more and more 
Government and employees are needed to do 
less and less. The seven reasons for this 
legislation effectively inject the Government 
into areas where Government has no place. 
Such activities are not constitutional. The 
Government has no constitutional right to 
encourage and promote recreational activ- 
ities, individually or collectively. Swim- 
ming, skiing, fishing, golfing are all fine rec- 
reations. I enjoy them. Some do, some do 
not. But it isn’t a matter of Federal sub- 
Sidy. It does not follow that money should 
be taken in taxes to subsidize these and 
other recreations. The answer is not to co- 
ordinate and expand Government recrea- 
tional activities. The answer is to get the 
Government gradually out of this field so 
far as possible. I refuse to approve such use 
of the taxpayers’ money.” It is my firm con- 
viction the people know how to provide their 
own recreation, nor should they be forced 
to support their taxes, other peo- 
ples’ recreational activities. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK ACT 


Republicans dedicated to fiscal responsi- 
bility scored a major victory in the House 
this week in an amendment to the Export- 
Import Bank Act Extension, H.R. 3872. The 
amendment provides for financing the bank 
through direct appropriations instead of 
backdoor financing. In the minority report 
on the bill Republican members pointed 
out that the Kennedy administration is re- 
sponsible for a $27 billion deficit for the 3 
budget years it has been in office. Much of 
this deficit can be traced to backdoor spend- 
ing carried to record extremes by President 
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Kennedy. The amendment to H.R. 3872 is 
Gesigned to stop the loose financial practice 
of authorizing 62 billion of backdoor financ- 
ing of the Export-Import Bank. In its report 
the minority on the Banking and Currency 
Committee said in part: “As a matter of 
Policy we believe backdoor financing is 
Wrong, * * * We think it should be brought 
to an end, not alone for this program but for 
every other program that comes before our 
Committee and the Congress for either new 
or additional fund authorizations, For ap- 
Proximately 150 years the Congress operated 
without engaging in backdoor financing. 
Furthermore, paragraph 7 of section 9 of 
article 1 of our Constitution in relevant part 
States, No money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by low.“ I heartily agree with 
the minority view and have never supported 
the expenditure of the taxpayers’ money 
except where it is authorized by action of 
Congress. I am opposed to backdoor financ- 
ing as morally and constitutionally wrong 
and believe, if the practice is not curtailed, 
the economy of this Nation will be com- 
pletely wrecked. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES THIS WEEK 


Among other duties this week: A speech to 
delegates to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
in which I urged the Nation’s businessmen 
to fight for capitalism and the threat to it 
from the social and welfare programs being 
initiated by the present administration. 
Thusday evening, a speech in New York at a 
dinner honoring former Governor Edison, of 
New Jersey. I reminded those present, “The 
America of tomorrow, the free world of to- 
morrow, the continued existence of the free- 
dom of mankind depends upon the strength 
and determination of the conservatives. To 
this generation is given the challenge of 
keeping America and the world free. We 
can sum up the challenge in three words: 
Capitalism, sovereignty, the Republic. I be- 
leye in all three and I shall do my best to 
revitalize the enthusiasm of the people for 
preserving capitalism, the sovereignty of 
America, and the Republic for which, I hope 
for all time, we. will stand.“ 


It Depends on Which Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr.DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the President first sent his tax message 
to the Congress, he stated that it was not 
with a recession in mind that he was 
proposing it. Subsequently, he told the 
American people that unless we had a 
tax reduction there surely would be a 
recession. Secretary Dillon has also been 
on both sides of this picture. Therefore, 
it is so apt to place in the Rxconn this 
editorial from Friday’s Wall Street 
Journal: 

Urs Down OR DOWNSIDE UP? 

We try as best we can to keep au courant 
on the Jatest Washington economic thinking. 
But sometimes it does get a mite confusing. 

Take this matter of taxes and the budget. 
We thought we understood e ge 
the President on down as saying tha 
CCC 
gress didn't promptly cut taxes, vote more 
spe and shove next year’s deficit up to 
at least $12 billion. The bigger the deficit 
the more we would eae the country moving 
again. 
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Well, the slow-moving Congress hasn't yet 
got around to doing any of these things, But 
now, it seems, we got prosperity anyway. 
Prof. Paul Samuelson of M.LT., one of the 
administrations’ economic philosophers, calls 
it “Kennedy prosperity.” And Secretary of 
the Treasury Dillon says we got so much 
revenue from it that the deficit is only going 
to be about $11 billion, So much for the 
prophets of last winter's discontent. 

What's still a ttle confusing is what all 
this prosperity ought to mean in terms of the 
tax cut which after all was proposed to get 
us the prosperity we have already got without 
it. Since the hope is that the Government's 
deficit will be smaller, does this mean we 
can now better afford a tax cut? 

That's the view of Secretary Dillon. Talk- 
ing to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce the 
other day he sald that it would have been 
“unrealistic” 4 or 5 months ago to expect 
conditions to be “so favorable“ for a tax 
cut. “Now,” he says, the time is right.” 

Of course 4 or 5 months ago we were told 
the time was right then for different rea- 
sons. But no matter. The point now, in 
the Secretary's view, is that “a tax cut when 
the economy is reasonably buoyant wouid 
be far more effective in carrying us toward 
full employment than a tax cut when the 
economy is merely limping along.” 

This argument seems clear enough. But 
along comes Professor Samuelson again, and 
then you hardly know what to think. 

Writing in the Washington Post, Professor 
Samuelson takes after what he calls upside 
down” economics.’ By this he means in 
general anyone who thinks that the pros- 
pects of a Government deficit ought to get 
in the way of the prospects of either increas- 
ing spending or cutting taxes. And specifi- 
cally he means the kind of argument Mr. 
Dillon is presenting. 

Already.“ notes Professor Samuelson, 
“one begins to hear arguments like the fol- 
lowing: Now that the gross national product 
outlook is better, the outlook for tax re- 
ceipts is much improved. This means a 
lower budgetary deficit. And with the risk 
of a large deficit now reduced, can 
for the first time prudently accept the Presi- 
dent's proposals for cutting tax rates.“ 

“It is tempting,” says Dr. Samuelson, to 
be persuaded by this argument, “to declare 
that the end justifies the means and that 
this argument ought to be exploited in or- 
der to increase the chances of a tax cut.” 
Not so, he retorts. To reason thusly is a 
“resort to upside down economics.” 

The only purpose of a tax cut, in Dr. 
Samuelson’s view, is to spread around more 
money, which of course is done better by 
a bigger deficit than a smaller one. He wants 
no nonsense with the idea that its purpose 
is “to relieve an economy that had exceeded 
the limits of taxable capacity.” 

So you take your choice. In January it's 
wonderful to have such a big deficit; in May 
it’s wonderful it won't be quite so big. We 
must have the tax program because there's 
a recession; we must have it because there 
ain't. The purpose of tax cuts is to relieve 
the economy; on the other hand, it isn’t. 

The only choice you don’t have is lower 
spending. Nothing is more upside down in 
Washington than the thought of getting 
the downside up. 


Campus Needed Near Route 128 
EXTENSION r REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portant relation of education and mod- 
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ern industry today has recently been 
clearly outlined by President Asa S. 
Knowles, of Northeastern University. 
In announcing plans for a new suburban 
campus in the area northwest of Boston, 
Dr. Knowles has pointed out the tre- 
mendous service that higher and post- 
graduate education can perform for the 
highly specialized electrical and research 
industries that line Route 128. Because 
of the significance of Dr. Knowles’ com- 
ments for other sections Of the country, 
I include under unanimous consent, this 
article from the April 1963 issue of In- 
dustry magazine in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


CAMPUS NEEDED Near ROUTE 128 
(By Dr. Asa S. Knowles) 


The proposed suburban campus would 
supplement the central campus in this par- 
ticular suburban area. During the past two 
decades the cities and towns of the region 
have experienced a phenomenal growth in 
population. Attracted by the new research- 
oriented industries near Route 128, this pop- 
ulation growth has created a demand for 
new public services, including higher edu- 
cation at the graduate level. Many of the 
residents are employed by the research-orl- 
ented industries, and they must continue 
the pursuit of advanced scientific studies 
in order to keep up to date and advance 
themselves professionally. For these resi- 
dents an essential public service requirement 
is the establishment of a college campus 
offering advanced scientific programs on a 
part-time basis. 

REASONS FOR THE SUBURBAN CAMPUS 


Educational programs in this particular 
suburban area include graduate studies in 
science and engineering—physics, mathe- 
matics, electrical engineering, mechanical 
engineering, etc.—as well as in the rapidly 
developing field of management—science and 
operations research and the application of 
electronic computers to problems of manage- 
ment and engin . Northeastern Uni- 
versity is the only institution of higher 
education in Greater Boston with such a 
spectrum of programs offered on both full- 
time and part-time basis. It is prepared to 
fill the educational vacuum in the area by 
establishing a campus which will make its 
offerings conveniently available to the resi- 
dents. 


SERVICE AND CONVENIENCE TO THE PEOPLE 


A great many of the residents in this area 
are college graduates. In the towns of the 
area, for example, the percentage of engi- 
neers to the total population is about four 
times as large as it is for Metropolitan Bos- 
ton as a whole, For these people education 
is not over when they finish high school or 
college; they must continue their education, 
enrolling in advanced programs and partici- 
pating in adult employment, but also to a 
college campus. 

The importance of the proposed campus to 
the residents of the area is indicated by the 
keen interest expresed by representatives of 
several towns. In the town of Burlington, 
for example, there had been a proposal that 
the town acquire the Nike site as a recrea- 
tional area. However, the board of select- 
men voted y to waive this pro- 
posal in favor of the use of the site for a 
suburban campus by Northeastern Univer- 
sity. Town officials in the area have also 

an interest in having education 

courses offered on the proposed campus on a 
time basis. Of course, Northeastern 
University officials will be glad to cooperate 
with them in developing an appropriate pro- 


To establish a new college in the area 
which would offer the appropriate graduate 
work would take many years. Northeastern 
University, on the other hand, will be able 
to offer well-developed and full-fledged edu- 
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cational programs as soon as the physical 
facilities are available. In other words, 
Northeastern University will be able to give 
this region the benefit of 1ts— 

1. Courses and curriculums leading to 
undergraduate and graduate degrees. 

2. A competent faculty fully qualified for 
teaching, research, and educational leader- 
ship. 

95 The authority to grant undergraduate 
and graduate degrees. 

4. The accreditation of courses and pro- 
grams by the appropriate nationally recog- 
nized accreditating organizations. 

Northeastern University Is the only instl- 
tution of higher education in Greater Bos- 
ton which has available on a full-time and 
part-time basis all of the engineering and 
science programs which are most needed in 
the vicinity of Route 128 to the northwest 
of Boston. 


quired for part-time study in Boston ren- 

ders it prohibitive. A surburban campus is 

needed as a public service and convenience 

for the people of the area. 

IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIES: RECRUITMENT OF 
PERSONNEL 

It is-commonplace today for research- 
oriented industries to give particular atten- 
tion to recruiting engineers and scientists. 
Because of personnel shortages in these fields, 
many inducements must be offered, includ- 
ing opportunities for part-time graduate 
study and continuing education. Already 
the recruiting programs of some of the largest 
industries in the Route 128 area have been 
improved by Northeastern courses offered at 
Weston High School. 

In several other sections of the United 
States where research-oriented industries are 
located, universities have already established 
branch campuses. These campuses make it 
possible for the citizens of the area to study 
on released time during the day as well as 
during the evening hours. 

UPGRADING OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Today the fields of scientific knowledge are 
expanding so rapidly that formal education 
are needed by the people just to 
keep up to date. Scientists and engineers 
must make constant efforts to upgrade them- 
selves, not only for their professional ad- 
vancement, but to retain their present posi- 
tions of responsibility. Today the demand 
for engineers and scientists is so great that 
these who are dissatisfied with the oppor- 
tunities in one region can easily move to an- 
other, The greatest asset the Route 128 area 
has, is not its fertile soll, its minerals, or its 
climate, but residents who are well educated 
and who are keeping up to date in engineer- 
ing and the physical sciences. So that this 
asset may be maintained and replenished, a 
college campus is needed in the region. 
PROSPERITY IN THE AREA 
During the past two decades the electronics 
industry and other research-oriented indus- 
tries have rejuvenated the economy of east- 
ern Massachusetts. For its continued 
economic development and prosperity, the 
region must now meet the growing competi- 
tion from other nations and from other 
regions of this country where similar indus- 
tries are developing. It is important that 
new patterns of cooperation be established 
between higher education, research-oriented 
industries and the residents of the area who 
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are so vitally interested in advanced studies 
and continuing education. 
DEMONSTRATED NEED 


For many years the comments by students 
to the Boston campus have made 
university officials aware that Northeastern 
was not adequately serving the area along 
Route 128 to the northwest of Boston; many 
prospective students were not able to com- 
mute to Boston regularly for part-time study 
in addition to their demanding employment. 
Northeastern University’s interest in a sub- 
urban. campus was crystallized last year by 
a request from industries in the area. The 
immediate response by the university was 
to establish a graduate center on a tem- 
porary basis by renting the facilities of 
Weston High School for evening use. 
When this temporary center was opened 
last September, it was anticipated hat 300 
students might enroll and that the numbers 
coming to Boston might be reduced, The 
actual enrollment exceeded expectations. 
Over 500 enrolled in the first semester (Sep- 
tember 1961) and over 550 enrolled in the 
second semester (February 1963) at the 
temporary center. Enrollment in graduate 
programs on the Boston campus also showed 
an increase. This experience confirmed 
statements repeatedly made by personnel 
directors of firms located in the area. They 
stated that many more of their employees 
would enroll for college and graduate level 
course if a campus were located in the vicin- 
ity of Route 128 to the northwest of Boston. 


San Francisco Warsaw Ghetto Memorial 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to your attention and to our 
colleagues attention the fact that the 
San Francisco Warsaw Ghetto Me- 
morial Committee met on April 21, 1963. 
At that gathering over 1,000 San Fran- 
ciscans met to observe the 20th anni- 
versary of the Warsaw ghetto uprising. 
They met so that we would not forget 
“a chapter in the annals of human 
heroism.” 

From mid-April through the first week 
in May in 1943 the Jews of the Warsaw 
ghetto carried on a heroic and hopeless 
fight against the overwhelming power 
of the Nazi troops bent upon their ex- 
termination. As President Kennedy 
prvi in his proclamation of March 8, 

The result was known by the Jews to be 
foredoomed. Yet, though they lacked both 
military resources and military tradition, 
they were able to conduct their struggle 
against the overwhelming forces of the Nazi 
occupiers for more than 3 weeks, thereby 
providing a chapter in the annals of human 
heroism, an inspiration to the peace-loving 
people of the world and a to would- 


be oppressors which will long be remem- 
bered. 


In my mind, Mr. Speaker, I think it 
would be best, as a general rule, to not 
remind ourselves of such inhuman con- 
duct. Such is not the case here, for re- 
flection on the Warsaw uprising 


May 6 


demonstrates the valor of the human 


spirit and more importantly the need to 
prevent such recurrence of the deprav- 
ity of which some men have been 
capable. 

Rabbi Saul E. White, chairman, War- 
saw Ghetto Memorial Committee and 
the organizations comprising the War- 
saw Ghetto Memorial Committee, in- 
cluding the San Francisco Council of 
Rabbis, the Board of Cantors of North- 
ern California, the Associated Jewish 
Organizations of San Francisco, the Bay 
Area Zionist Council, the B'nai B'rith 
Lodges of San Francisco, the Workmen's 
Circle, and the Jewish Labor Committee 
are to be commended for their task. We 
must never forget this most tragic and 
brutal historical fact. The generation 
grown up since 1943 and succeeding gen- 
erations must know of this brutal ex- 
termination and must know of the hu- 
man spirit and will of these valerous 
people. e 

The San Francisco committee has 
done much to keep alive our knowledge 
of the great human spirit and great will 
of those heroic men, women, and chil- 
dren who perished 20 years ago. 


New Problems—New Solutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 

I wish to bring to the attention of my 

colleagues a most significant radio ad- 

dress by Dr. Timothy W. Costello, chair- 
man of the Liberal Party of New York 

State. The address was broadcast over 

WCBS on April 29. In his address Dr. 

Costello points out that the new problems 

of the sixties require not the answers of 

the thirties, but new and creative solu- 
tions. In outlining the problems which 
face us today, Dr. Costello brings to us 
profound insight. I urge all my col- 
leagues to read the following address: 
WHERE Do LIBERALS Go From HERE? 

(As delivered by Dr. Timothy W. Costello, 
State chairman of the Liberal Party on 
WCBS Radio, April 29, 1963) : 
Back in 1944, a convention calling the 

Liberal Party into existence, opened with 

the following words: “America is entering a 

new age. Already the advance of science has 

transformed the foundation of our civiliza- 
tion.” And that’s how we began. Respond- 
ing to the challenge of postwar America, the 

Liberal Party formulated and fought for a 


* program of social action demanded by the 


times. It was a fight for freedom—a fight 

against the forces of totalitarianism abroad 

3 against economic and social injustice at 
ome. 

Today, a scant generation later, America 
has again entered a new age. Once again 
new sciences are transforming the founda- 
tion of our society. Changing world condi- 
tions shift faster than we can meet them. 
The fight today is for survival as well as 
freedom, for the whole world and not America 
alone, for we have learned that unless all 
are secure and free, no one is. Does our 
response to the world of 1944 meet the chal- 


= 
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lenges of 1963? Can we depend on the past 
for answers to the new problems? Can we 
even look to the past for the right questions? 
Where, in fact, do we Liberals go from here? 

If we are to set upon our future course 
we must first understand what has been 
done up to now. As a legally constituted 
political party we have given the Liberals 
of New York State a powerful, independent 
voice in the selection of candidates for state- 
wide, national, and municipal office. The 
half-million votes won by our former State 
chairman, Dr. George Counts, running as 
an independent candidate for the U.S. Sen- 
ate, served notice on the entire electorate 
that Liberals of this State would be heard, 
loud and strong. In the last presidential 
year, the Liberal vote carried New York State 
and with it, the Nation, for President Ken- 
nedy. Only a year later, with Liberal sup- 
port, Mayor Wagner was able to battle and 
emerge victorious over the county machines 
of his own party that sought to defeat him. 

But the Liberal Party role does not begin 
and end with election Through- 
out the year, we consider it our duty to 
present our programs for national, State, 
and municipal action. Throughout the year 
we carry on the fight for better government, 
more progressive legisiation, more significant 
financial support. These battles are far from 
being completely won. Equal opportunity 
for all in every aspect of life is a founda- 
tion of our platform. Yet only this year 
were Liberals able to press for and win 
State legislation effectively barring bias in 
housing. Early in our history we pioneered 
the concept of consumer protection. Only 
now is the National Government coming to 
grips fully with this problem. Our munici- 
pal program in 1945 began with, “Public 
Education: The First Business of Our City.” 
Yet today we must battle anew to preserve 
tultion-free education at our city univer- 
sity, a policy sadly abandoned by the State 
university this year. Because of a hard core 
of conservative resistance, we still do not 
have adequate medical protection for our old. 
adequate support for the education and 
training of our youth, or proper legislation 
and enforcement of the rights of minorities 
and underprivileged groups. Nor do we yet 
have democratic economic planning for a 
full-employment economy. No liberal can 
rest until these battles are won. 

But yesterday's battles need not be won at 
the expense of the challenges of today. 
Liberalism is a moving force. Its present 
cannot rest only on its past: it must con- 
tain in it some of the future. The Liberals 
of a generation ago gave us the seminal 
ideas of social, economic, and political re- 
form that are the basis of our action today. 
Now it is up to us to envision the great 
causes, the imaginative solutions, the per- 
haps unpopular ideas to meet the challenges 
of present and future. 

Twenty years ago Professor John Childs, 
Liberal Party State Chairman and his asso- 
ciates, formulated a platform and philosophy 
to help Liberals blaze a path for Nation, State, 
and city. Through legislation and appropri- 
ations, some of those ideals have been real- 
ized. But in a world changing faster and 
more radically than ever before, we must 
move forward not only in our goals, but in 
the means we employ to reach those goals. 
Here are some problems that require new, 
more creative approaches: Securing the 
peace. Can legislation or the spending of 
vast sums Of money prevent war? Clearly, 
other strategies, innovative, perhaps as yet 
unexplored, even by Liberals, are demanded. 
Or the appalling stretches of poverty not 
quite hidden within our affluent society. 
Can laws and money alone help? Somewhat, 
perhaps, but the elimination of today's 
Poverty requires more penetrating remedies; 
Temedies we must seek even while we apply 
the lessons of the past to alleviate the most 
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exploring for the new ideas we seek, the new 
methods of approach to the problems that 
have thus far gone unsolved. Can we seek 
out tested formulas, developed in the social 
sciences, that will not only guarantee the 
legal right of the Negro to first-class citizen- 
ship but also create the climate for him to 
be abie to live fully as a first-class citizen? 
Are there approaches to be found here that 
would make it possible for the trade unions 
and enlightened management, working to- 
gether, to contribute the full measure of their 
talent and power to a resolution of the prob- 
lems raised by automation? Are there not 
more uniquely human ways of seeking peace 
than to depend merely on the multiplication 
of means of destruction? We know the awe- 
some changes science can make on our physi- 
cal environment. Up to now, physical sci- 
ence has commanded 97 percent of Govern- 
ment research funds. If we allow the so- 
cial sciences more than the 3 percent they 
are now receiving, perhaps we will learn to 
create a society where it will be safe for us 
to have all the power given to us by the 
physical sciences. 

But there are other areas of imbalance in 
our society. How much longer can we afford 
the disparity between our consumer product 
surplus and the deficit in major public 
services? Electric can openers, battery 
powered tooth brushes, automatic shoeshine 
devices and many more consumer night- 
mares glut our store counters. Yet in every 
vital service, we are needy. We have too 
few doctors—less per capita than in 1880. 
Our schools and teaching devices are in 
many cases inadequate or obsolete or both. 
Hospitals and mental health facilities are 
understaffed. We travel on inhumane metro- 
politan transit facilities. Our supplies of 
unpolluted water and air run dangerously 
low. 
Liberals today must think out new means 
of righting the imbalance existing here. 

1. Is it not possible that a renewed em- 
phasis on the services segment of our econ- 
omy will help provide the jobs missing as 
more and more things are made by fewer and 
fewer people? 

2.In the information explosion taking 
place today, we must find the means to 
research and diagnose today's poverty, 80 
that we can learn to eliminate it and its 
concomitant, dependency. Is it a new form 
of social illness? Does it require a new mode 
of treatment, perhaps sheltered workshops 
and industries, where the unemployed and 
improverished can return to self-esteem and 

ty? 

3. What about our youth, already a major 
component of the army of unemployed. May 
our society mobilize them only for military 
service? Surely their humanitarian service 
in schools, hospitals and social agencies can 
be at least as vital to the country today. 
President Kennedy's Peace Corps program 
suggests how much more can be done in 
this way. 

Cutting across every one of the issues we 
have mentioned is the question of values. 
What are the values we hold precious in our 
society, the goals that give us purpose? (1) 
That every person will have equal opportu- 
nity for education—employment—and the 
pursuit of cultural and recreational activi- 
ties to achieve a sense of self-fulfillment; 
(2) that our children will grow up with 
neither the haunting fear of world holocaust 
nor the threat of economic deprivation; (3) 
that we learn the means of helping the 
many developing nations to achieve our own 
high standard of living—freedom, justice, 
and growth—for ourselves and for all people 
of the world. 
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It is here in these yalues—looked at in 
the light of the new age in which we now 
live—that liberals of today can find a sense 
of direction—as did liberals in the past. It 
is here that liberals find the answer to the 
question where do we go from here, Let us, 
while pressing for solution of today's prob- 
lems, move forward into the future—with 
new ideas, dedicated vigor and strong pur- 
pose. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


r 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
we remember and do honor to a handful 
of liberal-minded, farsighted men, un- 
der the leadership of an enlightened 
King. One hundred and seventy-two 
years ago they brought forth a plan that 
had long received their attention, the 
drafting of a liberal constitution of citi- 
zens’ rights for the people of Poland. 
This was a documentation of personal 
rights and obligations of the Polish peo- 
ple, sweeping in its reforms, democratic- 
in its approach, but doomed to failure, 
not because of a lack of dedication to the 
cause of personal freedom among the 
majority of the Polish people, but due to 
the geographic location of the country 
and the conditions prevailing across her 
borders. 

Long had Poland been the victim of 
her stronger neighbors, Russia and Prus- 
sia, both of whom used her as a buffer to 
their own military might, as well as a 
sphere of compensation for gains by the 
other on battlefields elsewhere. How- 
ever, when Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia died in 1786, relationships between 
Russia and Prussia deteriorated. Rus- 
sia became involved in a war with Tur- 
key. This involvement drew their atten- 
tion from the Polish problem, giving the 
leaders of that country sufficient se- 
curity to embark on a reform of the con- 
stitution, to bring it into line with the 
liberal thinking then current in western 
Europe as manifested in the American 
Declaration of Independence and Con- 
stitution, and the stirrings of the French 
Revolution. A meeting of the Polish 
Parliament was called in 1788 to set 
about drafting these constitutional re- 
forms, and the patriotic liberals, with 
the encouragement of King Stanislas, 
were hopeful that their propositions 
would be given immediate and careful 
consideration. 

However, as so often happens when the 
forces of change meet the forces of reac- 
tion, progress was considerably slowed. 
While Russian attention was diverted 
elsewhere, the urgency was immediate 
to set up, enact, and put into operation 
those political reforms necessary to 
stabilize the government and win united 
support for its policies. This was not 
the case, and the discussions dragged on 
with opposition to liberalism and mod- 
eration being led by the military and 
landowning aristocracy. Yet, with pa- 
tience and awareness of every oppor- 
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tunity offered for progress, it still took 
until May 1791 before events were such 
that the proposed constitution was 
placed before the Parliament for ratifica- 
tion and, on May 4 of that year, was 
made the law of the land. 

It was a great document and was re- 
ceived with much joy by the average 
citizen. It transformed Poland into a 
hereditary limited monarchy, with bien- 
nial parliaments and ministerial respon- 
sibility. The liberum veto, in which each 
member of the Parliament could veto 
any action individually and the so- 
called free election of kings, which had 
opened Poland to outside intrigue and 
pressure, were abolished. The executive 
was strengthened, class distinction cur- 
tailed, local community autonomy and 
representation allowed, land reform 
pressed for, religious toleration estab- 
lished, and the groundwork laid for the 
abolition of serfdom. Considering the 
time, and the outside pressures present, 
this constitution was, and still is when 
re-read today, a remarkable document in 
content and accomplishment. 

Those outside pressures could not be 
denied, especially as the time of inde- 
pendent action for Poland had run out. 
Russia’s war with Turkey had ended, 
Catherine the Great was Empress, and 
liberty and dignity for the average Rus- 
sian was nonexistent. Neither could 
Russia allow the continued existence of 
a border country that was offering these 
very freedoms to their own people. 
Malcontents of the Polish aristocracy 
joined in an appeal to Catherine for aid 
in driving the reformers out and she 
accepted with alacrity. Poland was in- 
vaded and, within 3 months, due to far 
superior force and no outside help, the 
patriots were defeated, their constitu- 
tional dreams shattered, and their con- 
stitution abrogated. 

Yet their spirit of defiance lived on, 
passed from patriot to patriot’s son, and 
this spirit still lives today in Poland. As 
with ourselves, freedom of the individual 
under God and the rule of law are con- 
sidered inalienable rights to be achieved 
at all costs by the Polish people. In re- 
membering their manifesto to those 
liberties as framed in the constitutional 
reforms of 1791, let us salute all those 
who sacrificed so much for what all of 
us hold so dear. 


Bert A. Gipple—In Memoriam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 29, death wrote “30” 
to the career of Bert A. Gipple, one of the 
most colorful and oustanding weekly 
newspaper editors in Wisconsin. It was 
my privilege to be counted among the 
personal friends of Bert, whose dis- 
tinguished career in the newspaper field 
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began in 1890 and continued until his 
death at age 92. In 1897, he founded 
the Galesville Republican at Galesville, 
Wis., which is located in the district I 
represent in Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial about Bert Gipple which was 
printed in the May 1, 1963, issue of the 
Capital Times, Madison, Wis. 

BERT A. GIPPLE, A COLORFUL EDITOR, DIES at 92 


One of the most colorful personalities in 
the newspaper game in this State has come 
to the Inevitable “30.” 

Bert A. Gipple, the founder of the Gales- 
ville Republican, ended a colorful and event- 
ful life Monday at the age of 92. In those 
many years, “Bag,” as he often signed his 
trenchant comments, saw a lot of life and 
enjoyed every bit of it. 

He could spot a phony with the best of 
them and he loved to stick his sharp pen 
in the stuffed shirts that wandered over this 
State. 

He started out as a printer and founded his 
paper in 1897. He edited it until 1941 when 
he retired from the management side. But 


he continued to write and to serve as a mem- 


ber of the Trempealeau County Board to 
which he was reelected earlier this month. 

Through the years, the editor of this paper 
has received many words of encouragement 
from Bag.“ We were proud to count him 
among our friends. 


One Way To Get Rid of Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Kennedy has found that one way 
to get rid of unemployment is to hire 
some of those unemployed, This is indi- 
cated in an editorial in last Friday’s New 
York Daily News, which shows the trend 
toward socialism, so prevalent in the 
Kennedy administration: 

UNEMPLOYMENT NOTES 

Some interesting comments on unem- 
ployment and the Kennedy administration's 
success or otherwise in fighting it were un- 
veiled in Washington Wednesday by Senator 
Evererr M. DMKSEN, Republican, of Illinois, 
Representative CHARLES A. HALLECK, Repub- 
lican, of Indiana, and Representative PETER 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Republican, of New Jersey. 

PRIVATE PAYROLLS, PUBLIC PAYROLLS 

True, unemployment dropped 713,000 be- 
tween January 1961, when J FE. took office, 
and January 1963. But in the same 2-year 
period the Kennedy administration added 
125,141 persons to the Federal civilian pay- 
rolls and drafted 192,000 into the Armed 
Forces; and State and city governments add- 
ed 690,000 to their payrolls. That adds up to 
1,007,141 (check it on your computer if you 
like)—and it indicates that 300,000 more per- 
sons are out of jobs in private business and 
industry now than when Mr. Kennedy be- 
came Chief Executive. 

Hatieck’s comment: “The New Frontier 
doesn't have the answers [to unemploy- 
ment], because it doesn't understand how 
the American system works.” 

Those are harsh words, maybe extreme 
words, but we think we detect a smell of 
truth in them. 


May 6 
Polish Constitution Day 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
happy Poles have had their ups and 
downs in their long and eventful history. 
Their annals are full of glorious deeds 
and sad tragedies. And the Constitu- 
tion of May 3, 1791, marks a glorious day 
in Poland’s political history. 

Late in the 18th century Poland was 
prey to her greedy neighbors. In 1772 
she had already lost considerable terri- 
tory to Austria, Prussia, and Russia by 
the first partition. Poland herself was 
not strong enough to prevent that tragic 
event. Her weakness and helplessness 
had become too obvious to the Poles 
themselves, and many enlightened pa- 
triots among them had been trying to 
devise means whereby the country’s 
governmental structure would be im- 
proved and strengthened by the solid 
support of the populace. As early as 
1788 a committee was formed for the 
specific purpose of drafting a constitu- 
tion. The completion of this exacting 
task took a long time, but when com- 
pleted early in 1791, it was regarded as 
the crowning achievement of a band of 
liberal, wise, and patriotic statesmen. 

That historic Constitution as adopted 
on May 3, 1791, was an epoch-making 
document, a great landmark in Poland's 
history. The governmental machinery 
was modernized and brought up to date 
by the inclusion of many liberal and pro- 
gressive features. The King’s authority 
was limited, though he still retained 
many of the prerogatives of his position. 
His executive power was to be shared 
with a council of six “guardians of the 
laws,” made up of the primate and the 
heads of five departments. This council 
may be regarded as the forerunner of 
cabinet government in that country. 
Roman Catholicism remained the official 
religion of the country, but the regime 
was tolerant of other sects. The nobles 
lost some of these privileges formerly 
reserved to noblemen. Agreements 
signed between peasants and their land- 
lords came within the purview of the law. 
In short, by the Constitution of May 3, 
Poland moved from unlimited autocracy 
to a limited monarchy. In its day this 
change was considered a startling and 
phenomenal advance, especially when ac- 
complished without bloodshed. It was 
the most advanced governmental reform 
yet carried out in any country in central 
and eastern Europe. 

We all know too well what followed the 
adoption of this liberal Constitution. 
Poland’s enemies, fearing that the birth 
of her liberal ideas might spread to their 
lands, made war on Poland. Before the 
Constitution was put into force, Poland 
found herself under attack. Against the 
superior forces of her morta] enemies she 
could not long resist. In the end she lost 
out. The second partition followed in 
1793. The Constitution of May became a 
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dead, defunct document. Soon after that 
Poland was no more; she was again par- 
celed out among her three powerful 
neighbors, and thenceforth for more than 
100 years Poland lived only in the hearts 
and minds of suffering Poles. But they 
never gave up the hope of regaining their 
national independence and reviving the 
spirit of the Constitution of May. From 
then on, from the time of the adoption 
of that Constitution on May 3, that day 
has become a Polish national holiday. I 
am indeed happy to join all patriotic 
Poles in the observance of that great holi- 
day, the Polish Constitution Day. 


Shoe Industry Suffering From Foreign 
Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I attended a breakfast with 
leaders of the shoe industry at which we 
were familiarized with the current sit- 
uation of this industry, particularly the 
disastrous effects upon it due to the large 
imports of shoes from abroad. : 

The shoe industry is of vital interest 
to the economy of New England, which 
leads the entire Nation in the production 
of shoes. Figures available for the year 
1962 show that the United States as a 
whole produced a total of 619,407,000 
pairs of shoes, and of these 203,395,000 
pairs were produced in the New England 
States. This amounts to 32.8 percent of 
the total production of shoes in the 
country. 

The shoe industry in the United States 
employs some 240,000 people, of whom 
79,000 are employed in shoe manufactur- 
ing in New England. The total annual 
wages paid to all employees in the New 
England shoe factories in 1962 is esti- 
mated at over $258 million. This con- 
stitutes a very sizable segment of the 
economy of our region, and if this indus- 
try should be hurt the way textiles and 
others have been hurt, New England may 
find itself in a very difficult economic 
situation. j 

In my own district, the Second Con- 
gressional District of Connecticut, there 
are 7 factories producing nearly 4 
million pairs of shoes per year. In one 
of these, located at North Grosvenordale, 
Conn., where there are employed from 
200 to 235 persons, sales in the past year 
have fallen off by nearly 20 percent. The 
same is true at the other shoe factories. 
This is due primarily to the large im- 
ports of shoes from abroad which are 
competing with our own products. 

The volume of shoe imports has grown 
phenomenally in recent years. In 1955 
we imported less than 8 million pairs of 
shoes, but by 1961 shoe imports had 
grown to nearly 37 million pairs and in 
1962 it had reached more than 55 mil- 
lion pairs. This is an increase of 605 
percent within 7 years. At the same time 
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we used to export about 5 million pairs 
of shoes a year, but last year our exports 
were less than 3 million pairs. 

In all, we have some 1,300 shoe fac- 
tories in the country located in about 
600 communities, most of them being 
small towns where this industry con- 
stitutes their major and often only 
source of income. This means that ev- 
ery factory affected by the competition 
from abroad and forced’ to close down 
or curtail activities will at the same time 
affect the local community and its 
economy, 

Of the 55 million pairs of shoes im- 
ported last year, nearly 28 million pairs, 
or about half of the total, came from 
Japan where the average wage is 36 cents 
per hour for shoeworkers. Smaller quan- 
tities of shoes are imported from Western 
European countries, which also pay their 


. workers considerably less than we do in 


this country. This makes the shoe in- 
dustry not only highly competitive, but 
also a low-profit industry, ranking 
among the lowest of all industries re- 
corded in 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, I can well appreciate the 
need for expanding our international 
commerce on which the jobs of several 
million Americans depend, including 
many in the New England States. I be- 
lieve, however, that the shoe industry 
constitutes a specific problem and de- 
serves fuller attention to enable this in- 
dustry to maintain its place in the Na- 
tion’s economy. It has been suggested 
that a voluntary quota system be estab- 
lished in certain industries suffering 
from extreme foreign competition, and I 
can think of no better place to start with 
such a system than the shoe industry. 

At any rate, speedy action is necessary 
for the survival of this industry because 
of its importance to the American econ- 
omy, and also to protect the interests of 
American consumers who seek quality 
products. I urge the Congress and the 
administration to look into the possi- 
bility of setting up a voluntary quota 
arrangement which would restrict im- 
ports by category and also by country. 
This is fair and just. 


Time To Honor Poland 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, from the 
time, when first among the free nations 
of the world, Poland heroically responded 
to the challenge of the Soviet-Nazi 
totalitarianism, the Congress of the 
United States has annually demon- 
strated its feelings of faithful friendship 
toward the Polish nation. It is appro- 
priate indeed, that we should at this time 
take special note of the commemoration 
of Poland’s great constitution of 1791. 
Representing a district that boasts of 
many American citizens of Polish 
descent, I am proud to join in this im- 
portant observance. 
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This constitution incorporates endur- 
ing precepts of public policy and democ- 
racy. Its principles were rooted in the 
Pole’s love and attachment to freedom 
and independence, and these principles 
lived in the hearts of many Polish gen- 
erations. In times of national well-being 
as well as in times of misfortune, they 
represented fountainhead of national 
consciousness, patriotism and ever-pres- 
ent readiness to make sacrifices for the 
common cause of freedom of all nations. 

It is fitting, indeed, that we should 
continue to pay warm tribute to Poland’s 
defenders of freedom for the past thou- 
sand years and those who carry on the 
fight of today. 

Meditation on the anniversary of May 
3 deepens the faith and heightens the 
courage of every Pole and of every 
American of Polish origin. It reminds 
all Americans of Poland’s destiny in the 
history of mankind, and prophesies the 
ultimate triumph of justice, even 
though Poland once more has been de- 
prived of her independence, sovereignty, 


and her territory. Curtains, walls, and 


propaganda will never extinguish the 
light of freedom in Poland. 


Blind War Veteran Spends Last Days in 
Jail and as a Ward of Private Charity 
in Georgia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of Mr. J. M. Dew. Kyle I. 1954 
Columbia Road NW., Washington 9, D. C., 
who is seriously and earnestly interested 
in our war veterans and their problems, 
especially their financial problems, and 
who undoubtedly feels, as many of us in 
Congress feel, that our Government 
would do well to spend less on foreign 
aid and more in behalf of our war veter- 
ans, I now wish to insert the following 
editorial taken from the American 
Legion magazine, May 1963, issue, point- 
ing up one instance of a great hardship 
experienced by one of our World War I 
veterans down in the State of Georgia 
in recent months. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Do We Warr ror Turm To Dre? 

A 73-year-old blind World War I veteran, 
Wilmer A. Summerville, died in Rome, Ga., 
on February 15, and the last months of his 
life were nothing for the United States to be 
proud of. Because he could not care for 
himself, the Veterans Administration had 
denied him care in one of its soldiers’ homes 
(called “domiciliary homes“ in Government 
parlance). 

Five days before Christmas, Sheriff Joe 
Adams, of Rome, took pity on him and let 
him stay in the jail, where he lived as a guest 
for 46 days. 

Summerville was receiving a VA pension 
(some $78.75 a month). Under a law 
adopted a few years ago under the sponsor- 
ship of the House Veterans Affairs Commit- 
tee, when the VA heard that the old man 
was in jail it started steps to stop his pen- 
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sion, should his stay there come to 60 days. 
When it learned that he was a guest and not 
a prisoner the VA halted that action and 
started doing its best for him. 

It examined the old man to see if he 
could qualify for a VA “sid and attend- 
ance” allowance. But being 73 and blind 
didn’t qualify him, even though his inabil- 
ity to care for himself barred him from 
living In a VA domiciliary home. 

On February 6, Mrs. Christine Perry, op- 
erator of a nursing home in Cedartown, 
Ga., heard of his plight through a VA 
social worker and took him in free of 
charge. Nine days later all the problems 
were solved as Wilmer A. Summerville died 
of a heart attack. : 

We haye received quite a few letters pro- 
testing the “cruelty” of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration with respect to Mr. Summer- 
ville, but as Edward D. Jensen, Service Of- 
ficer of the American Legion Department ot 

noted to us in a complete report of 
the case, the Veterans Administration did 
exactly as the law requires and that is its 
ob. 
; But the case of Wilmer A. Summerville 
puts an exclamation mark after the insist- 
ence of the American Legion Rehabilitation 
Conference in Washington in mid-March; 
and after the insistence of the Legion's Spe- 
cial Committee on Problems of the Aging; 
and after the National Commander's testi- 
mony to the House veterans’ committee, that 
the present laws, and the present policies 
supported by the Veterans Administration, 
are not adequate with respect to aging 
veterans. The VA is even favoring a policy 
of reducing (and has reduced) some of its 
domiciliary services, while the controlling 
men in Congress have yet shown no interest 
in raising the pensions of indigent veterans. 
This in a year when the average age of 
World War I veterans will cross 70. The 
American Legion would like to get far- 
sighted laws passed before there are too 
many more Wilmer Summervilles. Will we 
again have to wait until headlines of tragic 
case histories stampede the legislature? 
Summerville was too helpless to live in a 
VA soldiers’ home, but not helpless enough 
to qualify for “sid and attendance,” while 
his pension was so small that he lived in the 
Jail. 

If he had come onto the pension rolls 
since July, 1960, his pension would have 
been $8.75 a month less, under the new 
law Public Law 86-211. We would like to 
hear the high-flown words in justification 
of the present setup, and the ponderous 
generalities about the budget, that cover 
Summerville's case and the many more like 
his that are looming if we don't get action 
in this session of 8 

The Legion’s pension bill, H.R. 1927, and 
its bills to increase Federal aid to State 
soldiers’ homes, and its proposals on VA 
care for the aged are among its programs 
of remedy. We will keep you posted on 
them, and hope that, backed by Legion- 
naires everywhere, our final report on this 
session of Congress will be a good 


Voting on Wheat Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, in 
support of the passage by the House of 
Representatives of the legislation to ex- 
tend the feed grain program, I would like 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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an editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times of May 4. 

I agree wholeheartedly with this edi- 
torial, and am hopeful that with the 
enactment of such legislation, we will be 
able to terminate this costly drain on 
the American taxpayer. 

The editorial follows: 

VOTING ON WHEAT CONTROLS 

Wheat and feed grains are other farm prod- 
ucts plaguing the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which is now hoping for approval of 
mandatory production controls over wheat. 
If two-thirds of the eligible wheat farmers 
vote affirmatively in a referendum on May 
21, the Government will be in a position to 
control production, and thus bring an end 
to the wasteful and costly piling up of sur- 
pluses. 

Opponents of the plan object that the ad- 
ministration favors compulsion over wheat 
production. This cannot be denied, but 


compulsion has beben practiced in other. 


areas of agriculture (in tobacco, for instance) 


and it has worked. Government control may 


not be the ideal; but it is better than price 
supports without controls, which have been 
such a failure. It is also better than giving 
up any attempt to cope with the problem, 
which would mean chaos for a large part of 
the farming population. 

If wheat, farmers agree, feed grains, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, etc., may be next. For the 
time being, the administration has not been 
above seeking to influence the wheat vote by 
allowing farmers to use land taken out of 
production for planting feed grains. If 
this leniency means increased surpluses, 
the administration’s voluntary program for 
feed grains may also have to be replaced 
by full controls. 7 

There is no telling whether compulsion will 
work. The only thing that is clear is that 
all the efforts to cope with the wheat glut 
have thus far been unsuccessful. At least 
so far as wheat is concerned, the proposed 
controls are worth a try. 


Lyndon B. Johnson Described as the 
Greatest Vice President the United 
States Has Ever Had by Charles Roz- 
marek, President of the Polish National 
Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 5, Vice President LYNDON B. 
Jonson was the principal speaker in 
Chicago during the 172d observance of 
Polish Constitution Day. p 

I am including the Vice President’s 
magnificent speech in another part of 
the Recorp. However, I am certain that 
my colleagues will be as impressed as I 
was with the very sincere and inspiring 
introduction which was given to Vice 
President JoHNson by Charles Roz- 
marek, president of the Polish National 
Alliance, which arranged yesterday’s 
tribute to the Polish Constitution in 
Chicago. 

The Polish National Alliance is the 
largest fraternal.organization of Polish 
Americans in the world. It has local 
chapters in 38 States. Mr. Rozmarek 
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dealing in international matters and in 
personal dealings with heads of state 
since the beginning of World War II. 

It is significant that Mr. Rozmarek 
should describe Vice President JOHNSON 
as “the greatest Vice President the 
United States has ever had” because Mr. 
Rozmarek has indeed had an opportu- . 
nity to study the history of our Presi- 
dents and Vice Presidents. 

Mr. Rozmarek had occasion to discuss 
the problems of postwar Europe with 
President Roosevelt, President Truman, 
President Eisenhower, and President 
Kennedy. He is respected as one of the 
most determined forces in this country 
to help restore freedom to the people of 
Poland. 

An estimate of more than 100,000 peo- 
ple participated in yesterday’s Polish 
Constitution Day observance in Chicago 
and heard Mr. Rozmarek’s very inspiring 
introduction of the Vice President. 

The introduction follows: 


INTRODUCTION OF VICE PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
BY CHARLES ROZMAREK, PRESIDENT OF THE 
POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE 


It is truly a great honor to introduce to 
you our next speaker. As Vice President of 
the United States, as Chairman of the Space 
Council, and Chairman of the Advisory 
Council on the Peace Corps, he looks back 
over 25 years of service to his country. It 
is a record he can be proud of—a record any 
American can be proud of. 

First, as Congressman of the 10th District 
of.Texas and then, as a U.S. Senator from 
the Lone Star State, he distinguished him- 
self as a legislative leader of deep insight 
into the problems which beset the United 
States in the postdepression era and dur- 
ing World War II. And he has a very keen 
understanding of the numerous interna- 
tional crises that have arisen in the current 
cold war between East and West. 

As the majority leader in the Senate, he 
rose above partisan politics and rendered 
invaluable assistance to former President 
Eisenhower's Republican Government. He 
placed the welfare of the country above polit- 
ical considerations. 

As Vice President of the United States, he 
appeared on the international stage as one 
of the most brilliant, gifted and resourceful 
diplomats of our times, 

In 20 foreign missions, he inspired confi- 
dence in the United States among the Euro- 
pean peoples during the darkest hours of 
the Berlin crisis. 

When Southeast Asia appeared to be 
crumbling before the Communist onslaught, 
he undertook a mission to South Vietnam, 
the Phillipines, Taiwan, Hong Kong, India, 
and Pakistan, negotiating agreements and 
strengthening their military defenses and 
economies. Equally successful was his trip 
to the Middle East—to Lebanon, Iran, Tur- 
key, Cyprus, Greece and Italy, 

I am honored to introduce to you the 
greatest Vice President the United States 
has ever had—a great statesman and human- 
itarian—the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


Minimum Rate Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 


has had a wide range of experience in ing concurrent resolution was adopted 
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by the General Assembly of the sovereign 
State of South Carolina. 

The General Assembly of South Caro- 
lina is a particularly outstanding and 
dedicated legislative body. They are ac- 
quainted personally with the rate prob- 
lem in the transportation of bulk com- 
Modities. 

I commend this resolution to the Con- 
gress and urge that its recommendations 
be immediately and- earnestly con- 
Sidered: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 335 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 

United States to act favorably upon legis- 
lation mow before that body exempting 
certain carriers from minimum rate regula- 
tion in the transportation of bulk com- 
modities, agricultural and fishery products 
and passengers 

Whereas the general assembly has been in- 
formed that legislation is now before the 
Congress of the United States which exempts 
Certain carriers from minimum rate regula- 
tion in the transportation of bulk commodi- 
ties, agricultural and fishery products, and 
Passengers; and 

Whereas the enacting of this proposed leg- 
lation into law will serve as a tremendous 
stimulus to the agriculture of the State of 
South Carolina; and 

Whereas the general assembly has learned 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has alleviated the situation partially by al- 
lowing railroads to reduce rates on feed 
grains being shipped into the Southwest un- 
der conditions; and 

Whereas while the general assembly appre- 
Clates that the action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has gone a long way 
in correcting the situation, it believes that 
& truly satisfactory solution can only be 
Tenched by allowing the railroads, on a basis 
ot free competition, to effect the lowest prac- 
ticable freight on bulk shipments of feed 
grains to any part of the country; and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
the proposals embodied in 8. 1061 and H.R. 
4700 will bring about the desired result and, 
if enacted into law, the sagging economy of 
the farmer will be rejuvenated: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the senate, the house of rep- 
Tesentatives concurring, That the Congress 
of the United States is hereby memorialized 
to give favorable consideration to legisla- 
tion now pending before that body which 
Proposes to exempt certain carriers from 
Minimum rate regulation in the transporta- 
tion of bulk commodities, agricultural and 
fishery products and passengers; and the gen- 
eral assembly has been informed that this 
legislation was introduced in the 1st session 
Of the 88th Congress as S. 1061 and HR. 
4700; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the presiding officer of each 
House of the Congress, and to the two U.S. 
5 each Member of the House = 

tatives of the Congress from Sou 
Carolina. 


By order of the Senate. 
L. O. THOMAS, 
Clerk. 
By order of the House. : 
IEA WATSON, 
Clerk. 
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A Sad Little Happy Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fel- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of May 2, 1963: 

A Sap Lrrrie Harry Dar 

We had a little party on our street the 
other evening to mark what might have 
been a happy day. But it was really to cele- 
brate a sad joke. 

It was just 25 years ago this spring that 
our neighbor, then a young man on the 
threshold of 40, decided to take one of those 
annuity policies that would let him retire 
comfortably in his old age on $150 a month. 

In that distant spring $150 a month was a 


celebrate his retirement because he couldn't. 


grocery bill and the taxes, heat, light, water, 
insurance and repairs on the house he has 
lived in all those years, even though it’s free 
of any m i 

We all laughed about it. We could laugh 


which he can keep a few more years. 

Still, there was a sadness in the galety. It 
was sad to think of other people who also 
labored and saved for 25 years to make a 
dream come true and who may not be so 
lucky now that the dream is dross. And 
saddest of all to reflect how it came to hap- 
pen that way. 

For the truth of the matter is that our 
neighbor was defrauded by his Government. 
So has been every citizen who bought such 
a retirement policy, who long ago bought 
US. Savings bonds, all the frugal people who 
for years have put a little aside in some 
bank for their old age. 

Tt is not merely that these people, includ- 
ing our neighbor, have not gained what they 
hoped. Anyone who trusted his savings to 
E E TOSAR SE: TAA agen gear Ps 

ue terest but a part of his 
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less than the ones he put in, sometimes 
worth only half as much. Far from being 
rewarded, those people have paid a penalty 
for their thrift. 

Nor has this been an accident. For a gen- 
eration now it has been the deliberate policy 
of the U.S. Government to depreciate the 
value of its money. In order to spend more 
money than it received from taxes, its policy 
has been to print new pieces of paper, water- 
ing the value of its paper dollars as shame- 
lessly as any robber baron of the fabled 


This is still the policy of the Government 
of the United States. It is presented under 
all sorts of fancy names, wrapped in all man- 
ner of persuasive but the policy 
is not changed by a fraudulent label. In the 
next fiscal year alone the Government in- 
tends to water the money supply by at least 
$12 billion. 

They will tell you in Washington they do 
this to make the country prosperous and 
that a little inflation—some say 3 percent 
& year, some say 5 percent—is good for every- 
body. If it gets too bad, so they say, they 
have all sorts of controls to protect the dol- 
lar; the same kind we used before and which 
did anything but protect the dollar. T 

Finally, they will tell you that, if worse 
comes to worse, it really doesn't matter. 
Compared to all the good that’s going to be 
done, what's a little theft from frugal, trust- 
ing people? 

Just the same, at our neighbor’s house the 
other evening the Secretary of the 
in person couldn't have sold a 10-year baby 
bond, much less a 25 year annuity. For not 
even he could pledge with a straight face 
that a decade hence the innocent will not 
have once again been cheated by their 
Government. 

That's why we were sad when everybody 
drank a little toast to the happy day. 


Chicago-Kent College of Law Observes 
Its 75th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 8 the Chicago-Kent Colleague of 
Law will celebrate its 75th anniversary 
with a dinner in Chicago honoring its 
present dean, William F. Zacharias, 
Supreme Court Justice Arthur J. Gold- 
berg will be the speaker. 

All of the people in Chicago, as well 
as scholars throughout our Nation, join 
in wishing this institution continued 
success. I am sure that in its 75 years 
of existence, it has helped develop legal 
talent which has made a lasting impres- 
sion upon every single one of our Nation’s 
endeavors. Today, Chicago-Kent Col- 
lege of Law stands out as one of the great 
legal institutions of our Nation. 

It was my good fortune to start my 
legal training at the Chicago-Kent Col- 
lege of Law. I can personally testify to 
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the high standards this fine institution 
has developed—standards which have 
brought it nationwide and international 
recognition. 

I am sure my colleagues will join me 
in wishing the best of success to those 
responsible for arranging this 75th an- 
niversary observance and the tribute 
being paid to Dean Zacharias. 

Second oldest college of law in Illinois, 
Chicago-Kent has trained lawyers who 
have become judges in every Illinois 
court and most Federal courts. 

The dinner, arranged by the Chicago- 
Kent Alumni Association, will see a con- 
vocation of some of the most distin- 
guished legal talents in the country as 
well as a representation of industrial, 
civic, and cultural leadership. Louis L. 
Spear, Chicago-Kent 1938, vice president 
of the Newspaper Division of Field En- 
terprises, and Roy H. Olson, senior part- 
ner of Olson, Trexler, Wolters & Bush- 
nell, will serve as cochairmen. 

Chicago-Kent has always been known 
as a school for ambitious young men 
and women who had to support them- 
selves while preparing legal careers. It 
was founded, in fact, at the behest of law 
clerks who “read law” in a lawyer’s office 
and did not consider this method suffi- 
ciently professional to assure them of 
the background they would need. 

The young clerks met in the chambers 
of Hlinois Supreme Court Justice 
Joseph M. Bailey and Appellate Court 
Justice Thomas A. Moran to ask formal 
instruction, and after a brief period of 
“classes” in the judges’ chambers the 
college was established in 1888. Judge 
Bailey became the first dean. 

A nonsectarian, co-ed professional 
school in the heart of the city, it has 
served the commuting student, the em- 
ployed student, the talented student of 
limited means. Over the years the col- 
lege has helped launch many such 
students into great careers. It also con- 
tinues to help the employed student 
reach his goal. 

Chicago-Kent College of Law alumni 
include such noted figures as Judge 
Elmer Schnackenberg, Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit; Judge Henry L. Bur- 
man, Illinois Appellate Court; Judge 
Abraham L, Marovitz, Superior Court of 
Cook; Judge Walter J. Kowalski, Mu- 
nicipal Court of Chicago; William J. 
Scott, Illinois State Treasurer; Helen W. 
Munsert, Examiner, Illinois Commerce 
Commission; E. Douglas Schwantes, for- 
mer president of Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion; Paul W. Goodrich, president of 
Chicago Title and Trust; and many 
others. The late Judge Julius H. Miner, 
US. District Court, was also a graduate. 

The goal of the college, according to 
Dean Zacharias, is to provide sound 
training in legal principles at lowest 
possible cost. 

Over 92 percent of the students en- 
tering Chicago-Kent have already 
achieved their undergraduate degree at 
an undergraduate school in Illinois or 
out of State. Completing their educa- 
tion they either must attend the col- 
lege for 4 years in the evening, or for 
3 years in day session to earn a law 
degree. Day students, who comprise 40 
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percent of the student body, are per- 
mitted to accept only limited employ- 
ment. 

Situated in the heart of the city near 
all court facilities, the college enjoys 
the cooperation of the Chicago courts 
in its teaching program. Senior stu- 
dents try hypothetical cases before cir- 
cuit court judges. 

Most Chicago-Kent alumni practice in 
Illinois. They enter the college, how- 
ever, from undergraduate institutions 
throughout the Nation and an appreci- 
able number of Chicago-Kent graduates 
practice in other States. Chicago-Kent 
has alumni branches in most States. 

Chicago-Kent College of Law has 
been fortunate indeed to have such an 
outstanding educator as Dean Zacharias 
head the college. 

Dean Zacharias has been associated 
with the college since he entered it as 
a student in 1931 to complete his legal 
education. 

Coming from the University of Chi- 
cago Law School, where he had earned 
the degree of Ph. B. he turned to Kent 
where the flexible program permitted 
him to conduct his business while he 
studied law. He earned the degree of 
LL.B, in 1933 and was admitted to prac- 
tice in the State of Illinois that same 
year. Private practice, largely in real 
estate and real estate mortgage field, 
followed, along with graduate work at 
Chicago-Kent under a scholarship. 

In 1934 he was awarded the LL.M. de- 
gree by Chicago-Kent. He received his 
J.S.D. in 1949. 

Appointed to the faculty by the late 
Dean Webster H. Burke, while a gradu- 
ate student, Dean Zacharias found that 
his growing interest in teaching and 
writing began to shape his career, 

He has held the following posts at 
Chicago-Kent: 1934, assistant professor 
of law; 1935, professor of law; 1942-55, 
chairman of the editorial board of the 
Chicago-Kent Law Review; 1948-56, 
secretary of the faculty; 1951-56, assist- 
ant dean; 1956-59, acting dean. 

In 1959, a quarter century of distin- 
guished and research was cli- 
maxed by action of the Chicago-Kent 
College of Law board of trustees which 
named Mr. Zacharias dean of the col- 
lege. 

During the years since he has been 
dean, Chicago-Kent College of Law has 
carried out a major rebuilding program. 

The enrollment of the college has 
nearly doubled within the past 2 years. 

William F. Zacharias was born in Lon- 
don, England, in 1905, fifth in a family of 
seven sons. When, at the age of 14, he 
set out to find his first job in London, 
he found a clerkship with the London 
solicitors firm of Pyke Franklin & Gould, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

In 1920 Mr. Zacharias and his family 
moved to Chicago. His first employer in 
the new country, Mr. Henry Utpatel, a 
1900 Chicago-Kent graduate, was master 
in chancery for the circuit court of Cook 
County and tried to interest 3 in a 
career in law. 

Working full time for Mr. Utpatel, Mr. 
Zacharias attended the evening sessions 
of Central YMCA High School and com- 
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pressed 4 years of work into 1% years. 
He helped found that school’s first news- 
Paper and served as its editor. 

He was the first graduate of the Cen- 
tral YMCA High School to win a com- 
petitive scholarship to the University of 
Chicago. Working in an insurance and 
real estate business and studying over the 
next 3 years he achieved A grades in 
all of his 27 courses. At the end of his 
junior year he was elected to member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa and became pres- 
ident of his local chapter. 

His education in law was formally 
launched the following year when he 
entered the University of Chicago Law 
eee where he earned his Ph. B. in 

31. 

The author of numerous articles on 
important legal subjects, Dean Zacharias 
is a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois State Bar Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Bar Association. 
He is also affiliated with the American 
Law Institute, the American Judicature 
Society, the American Legal History As- 
sociation, the American Foreign Law 
Association, and the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

He has served many professional So- 
cieties in special capacity. For example. 
he has been a member of the Committee 
of 1,000 of the American Bar Association 
working to increase its membership; a 
member of the council of the section of 
legal education of the Illinois State Bar 
Association; a member of the executive 
committee of that organization's affiliate, 
the Institute on Continuing Legal Edu- 
cation; second chairman of the commit- 
tee on development of law of the Chicago 
Bar Association. 

Dean Zacharias is a member of Sigma 
Chi and a trustee of Chicago Barrister 
Inn of Phi Delta Phi, his own legal fra- 
ternity. 

Dean Zacharias and his wife, Lenore, 
have one daughter, Diane, who is Mrs- 
James Manzelmann and the mother of 
their seven grandchildren, 

Among the distinguished alumni of the 
Chicago-Kent College of Law are: 

Catherine D. Agar, partner, McDer- 
mott, Will & Emery. 

Bertha Bauer, former Republican na- 
tional committeewoman of Illinois. 

Judge Henry L. Burman, Illinois Ap- 
pellate Court. 

The Reverend Archbald Carey. 

Cyrus J. Colter, member of Illinois 
Commerce Commission. 

Judge Thomas J. Courtney, circuit 
court of Cook. 

Peter Fitzpatrick, vice president, Illi- 
nois State Bar Association. 

Clair W. Furlong, vice president, Con- 
et Illinois National Bank & Trust 

Paul W. Goodrich, president, Chicago 
Title & Trust. 

Clarence K. Graves, president of Lu- 
theran Bar Association. 

Sue Brown Hasselle, founder, Kappa 
Beta Pi, International Legal Sorority. 

Judge Harry G. Hershenson, superior 
court of Cook. 

Carlton Hill, senior partner, Hill, Sher- 
man, Meroni, Gross & Simpson. 
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Axel A. Hofgren, past president of 
Patent Law Association of Chicago. 

Judge Elmer N. Holmgren, superior 
court of Cook. 

Reginald J. Holzer, president of Deca- 
logue Society of Lawyers. 

David O. Jacker, past president, Cove- 
nent Club. 

Weymouth Kirkland, senior partner, 
ee Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz & Mas- 

Ts. 

Marshall Korshak, trustee of Sanitary 
District of Metropolitan Chicago, and 
former Illinois State senator. 

Judge Walter J. Kowalski, municipal 
Court of Chicago. 

John E. MacLeish, senior partner, 
MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood. 

Judge Abraham L. Marovitz, superior 
Court of Cook. 

George W. McGurn, Illinois State Toll 
rat Commission executive secre- 


Judge Donald S. McKinlay, superior 
court of Cook. 

Foorman L. Mueller, past president, 
American Patent Law Association. 

Helen W. Munsert, examiner, Illinois 
Commerce Commission. 

Sidney Neuman, past president of the 
Seventh Circuit Bar Association. 

Richard B. Ogilvie, sheriff of Cook 
County. 

James L. O'Keefe, public administra- 
tor of Cook County. 

Arthur A, Olson, senior partner, Olson, 
Mecklenburger, Von Holst, Pendleton & 
Neuman. 

Roy H. Olson, senior partner, Olson, 
Trexler, Wolters & Bushnell. 

Abe R. Peterson, senior partner, Peter- 
Son, Lowry, Rall, Barber & Ross. 

Theodore G. Remer, attorney with 
Union Carbide Corp. 

Judge Daniel A. Roberts, Circuit Court 
of Cook County. 

Judge Daniel J. Ryan, Municipal 
Court of Chicago. 

Judge Elmer Schnackenberg, Court of 
Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 

E. Douglas Schwantes, former presi- 
dent of Chicago Bar Association. 

William J. Scott, Illinois State treas- 
urer. 

Louis Spear, vice president, Newspaper 
Division, Field Enterprises. 

Lawrence J. West, senior partner, 
West & Egan. 

Austin L. Wyman, Illinois State Toll 
Highway Commissioner. 

William F. Zacharias, dean of Chicago- 
Kent College of Law. : 

Lowell Thomas, former Chicago-Kent 
instructor, internationally recognized 
broadcaster and world lecturer. 

The late Judge Julius H. Miner, U.S. 
District Court. 

The late Holman D. Pettibone, chair- 
a of the board, Chicago Title & Trust 


Governor Henry Horner was a mem- 
pee a the Chicago-Kent College of Law 
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Artists Don’t Want Government Meddling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not much of an art connoisseur but I can 
appreciate the importance of freedom of 
expression but we find the greedy hand 
of the Federal Government in on this, 
too. It was, therefore, most refreshing 
to read the letter from Mr, Frank Reilly, 
president of the Council of American 
Artist Societies in last Friday’s New 
York Herald Tribune: 


Artists DON'T Want GOVERNMENT MEDDLING 


To the HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Creative artists are opposed to program 
interference in our affairs. Yet the Federal 
Advisory Art Council is promoting just such 
interference. 

There is an irreparable harm resulting 
from the imposition on one man’s or one 
group's art ideology on others. This obvious 
dictatorship is necessarily biassed, regardless 
of the ideology. Russell Lyons in a talk at 
Barnard College said, “Our arts seem to grow 
best when they are furthest from any kind 
of official control.” 

The business man (nonartist) has shown 
a desire to take charge of artists’ affairs. He 
already is art juror, as museum director, and 
now the government man advising on art. 
This type of bureaucracy with limited art 
knowledge was responsible for the last gov- 
ernment art flasco: a traveling show that so 
misrepresented our country’s art that it had 
to be recalled and sold at a great loss. 

Government control of art would be the 
golden opportunity for the art propagandist. 
It could manifest itself in personal edifica- 
tion or it could result in a closed art ide- 
ology. Must we follow Russia's pattern? 
To quote a top Communist, “The aim of 
Soviet art today must be to form the con- 
sciousness of the people.” 

The fear prevails that no matter what high 
purposes or noble intentions the Advisory 
Council may have in the beginning, by the 
bland wording of the bill it could develop 
into a subsidized monster with doles for any 
who convince the advisers they are artists. 
‘luis type of interference lowers art stand- 
ards. 

In the formation of the present art bill 
no professional practicing art organization 
has been called upon for advice. 

We are opposed to the Council's bill be- 
cause we receive indefinite, ad hominem re- 
plies to our letters from Senators HuMPHREY 
and Javits, Representative Linpsay and Mr. 
Hecwscuer. The Advisory Council presents 
evasive generalities such as “This has been 
urged by leading organization.” What or- 
ganizations? “This legislation has received 
wide support.” From whom? “Its members 
will be individuals of national repute and 
achievement.” Who? 

We VE 
suppor members of the performing 
arts, but not by representative creative art 

tions. Remember, the origin of the 
WPA was noble and of high purpose but its 
eon bogged into bureaucratic 
scandal. 
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The Council of American Artist Societies 
includes professional practicing artists and 
their regional organizations from coast to 
coast, The council's stand is based on its 
own opinion and on the fact that similar 
efforts to obtain art legislation have been 
defeated in Congress. They were opposed by 
such organizations as the National Sculptors 
Society, the American Artist Professional 
League and the Society of Western Artists, 
along with the national council. 

Art is our life. Our artistic integrity and 
our freedom are threatened. 

FRANKE RELLY, 
President, Council of American 
Artist Societies. 
New YORK. 


Small Towns in Transition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON | 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, Main Street is a vital ingredient 
in our Nation’s economy. The present 
status and future outlook of Neillsville, 
Wisconsin, which is located in the Dis- 
trict that I represent in Congress, was 
outlined in an excellent article written 
by Doug Sorenson for the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to have that story 
printed in the RECORD. 

THE COUNTY-SEAT CITY j 
(By Doug Sorenson) 

Farm business and county government are 
the backbone of Neillsville’s prosperity. 

Its economy centers around its role as 
county seat of Clark County, one of Wiscon- 
sin's most agricultural counties. Reminder 
of the county government is the red brick 
courthouse which has been a landmark since 
1875. 

Neillsville’s growth has been slow but 
eae ee inhabitants in 1920, 2,728 in 

County government jobs employ 110 people 
in Neillsville, Add to this another two dozen 
working in county branches of State and 
Federal offices and you can see the impor- 
tance of county employment. 

Hub of much county business is the agri- 
cultural extension office, where county agent 
John Oncken is headquartered. 

“I make 130 farm and home visits, receive 
115 office visitors and answer 200 phone calls 
a month,” says Oncken. “This includes a 
day a week spent in the office in the northern 
end of the county.“ 

Being county seat makes Neillsville an im- 
portant communications center. It has a 
radio station, weekly newspaper, daily train 
and bus, and three lines. 

Airlines do not serve Neillsville directly, 
but commercial lines come into Marshfield, 
24 miles distant, and Eau Claire, 58 miles 
awey. 

Neillsville's stable economy may well result 
from the stability of the agriculture of Clark 
County. For example, 5,000 farms in 1940 
averaged 110 acres, and today 3,800 farms 
average 137 acres per farm. In 1940 there 
were 67,000 dairy cows, 72,000 in 1960. 
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Dairy plants In the county numbered 70 
in 1949. The squeeze of the fifties reduced 
the number to 53 today. Typical dairy plant 
is American Stores Dairy Co. in Neillsville 
that continues to hold 350 patrons in spite 
of unfavorable milk prices over the last 
decade. a 

“Some changes we've seen are bigger herds 
and a trend toward bulk milk,” says plant 
manager M. P. Blodgett. But 60 percent 
ef our milk still comes in cans and ts picked 
up in several counties.” 

Small farms are common in Clark County. 
“We still have farmers who want to start 
farming on 80 acres, even though we don't 
ndvise it,” says Howard Geise, executive vice 
president of the Neillsville Bank. Geise 
has more than 50 years’ experience in rural 
banking. 

Typical of many small farmers is Helmuth 
Schultz, who milks 16 cows and bags his 
feed for grinding once a week at H. H. Van 
Gorden Feed Mill. 

Van Gorden sees the advantage of stable 
farming in his business, too. 

“We have slightly fewer customers but 
just as much volume as a few years ago. 
Bulk feed has been-good for customers who 
haven't enough help,” he says. 

Although business and government play 
a major part in the economy, Neillsyille 
boasts an industrial payroll of some 160 peo- 
ple. Like many small communities the city 
has an industrial development. committee 
which has helped to bring in new industry 
and expand industry already there. 

Neilisville ies in a scenic valley which ts 
just part of the natural beauty that makes 
it ideal for outdoor recreation. 

Wooded hills provide deer hunting tn fall, 
skiing in winter, and picnicking in summer. 
Bruce Mound recreation area attracted an 
estimated 10,000 skiers and skaters last win- 
ter—the second year of the recreational de- 
velopment. 

Bruce Mound and Wildcat Mound are 
about 15 miles west of the city on good 
highways. Several miles south, west or 
northwest the tourist will also find good 
swimming, fishing and park facilities. 

One of Wisconsin's best county forests Hes 
Just west of the city and plans are afoot to 
develop more fishing, hunting and camping 
there, Black River which flows through 
Neillsviule is one of Wisconsin's outstanding 
fishing streams. 

Although Neilisville is growing slowly, 
there is one important asset in its present 
population. The average resident is about 
30 years old, and only 1 percent of the resi- 
dents are over 65. This means that the pre- 
gent population is fairly self-sufficient with 
fewer of the problems which come when a 
large part of the population is of retirement 


age. 

Chances are good that Neiliville will con- 
tinue to be a stable community. County 
government, so important in a rural county, 
will continue to provide employment to a 
large segment of the population. 

Recreational development should give 
Neillsville a bigger share of the tourist dollar 
than it gets today. 

And because of its location relatively dis- 
tant from communities, the city won’t 
become a big-city satellite. 


Justice for All? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. KASTEN MEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
for many years responsible members of 
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the bench and bar and community lead- 
ers have discussed how best to provide 
legal counsel for the indigent defendant. 
This year, as in past years, many bills 
designed to meet this problem have been 
introduced. I, myself, have introduced 
one, H.R. 5330. Support for this needed 
legislation has grown over the years. 
This year we look forward to its passage. 

One of the best brief statements of 
the need for such legislation I have seen 
is an article—the first in a series en- 
titled, “Justice for All?“ —by Edward S. 
Kerstein which appeared in the Milwau- 
kee Journal of Tuesday, April 23, 1963. 
For the benefit of my colleagues, I in- 
clude this article in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

Poor Person Is ON SPOT tn FEDERAL COURT 

CASE 
(By Edward S. Kerstein) 


If you are charged with a Federal offense, 
your chance of winding up in Federal prison 
is far greater if you are poor than if you are 
rich. The authbrity for that statement is 
James V. Bennett, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. He is a strong advocate 
of the publie defender system, under which 
poor defendants are provided competent legal 
counsel. In the December 1962 issue of the 
Legal Ald Brief Case, Bennett wrote: 

"I can say from more than 30 years of ex- 
perience that there are few rich men in 
prison, * * One reason is that they can 
afford better lawyers and a thorough prepara- 
tion of their defense. * * The defendant 
who is unable to obtain competent counsel 
is swept rapidly through the machinery of 
our courts arid begins his imprisonment in a 
bitter and uncompromising frame of mind. 
Any feeling he might have had that society 
is against him is reinforced,” 


PRESIDENT FAVORS PLAN 


Mindful of the plight of the poor defendant 
in Federal court, President Kennedy last 
month asked Congress to set up a system of 
public defenders. He sent the House and 
Senate a draft of legislation which he said 
would “diminish the role which poverty plays 
in our Federal system of criminal Justice.” 

Mr. Kennedy attached to his lettcr to pre- 
aiding officers of the Senate and House a note 
sent by his brother, Attorney General Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, which pointed to “a striking 
portrait of our Federal court's inability to 
offer equal justice to the poor.“ 

The Attorney General said: 

“Under typical procedures prevailing in the 
Federal system, no attorney is appointed to 
represent the needy defendant until he is 
arraigned, that is, required to plead to the 
charge against him.” 

URGES SUPPORT BY BAR 


Attorney General Kennedy urged the 
American Bar Association's house of dele- 
gates, policymaking body of some 200,000 
lawyers, at San Francisco last August to 
support a Federal public defender system. 
He indicated the extent of the need for legal 
assistance by pointing out that nearly one- 
third of defendants in the 34,000 cases com- 
ing before Federal courts in 1961 could not 
afford to hire counsel. 

To assure indigent and low-income defend- 
ants of competent counsel is not a problem 
of charity but of justice,“ Kennedy said. 

He continued: 

“I cannot help but be concerned as to 
whether, despite the efforts of dedicated 
public officials and conscientious lawyers, 
there is in fact equal justice before the law 
here in the United States. 

QUESTIONS JUSTICE FOR POOR 

Do members of ethnic or political minorl- 
ties or people who speak our language im- 
perfectly or who have low mentality or dis- 
turbed minds—or the largest group, those 
who are poor—really receive the same pro- 
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tection before the courts as the rest of our 
citizens? I say that all too often they do 
not.” 

Chief complaints raised against the system 
of court-assigned counsel now used in Fed- 
eral courts are that: 

The load of indigent cases in big cities is 
too great to be borne by charity lawyers. 

Except in capital cases, judges tend to 
appoint young, inexperienced attorneys who 
are no match for a seasoned prosecutor. 

No funds are provided to meet the unpaid 
lawyer's expenses in preparing a case. 

Lack of funds for fees and other costs en- 
courages lawyers jo seek quick disposal of 
cases, with the résult that gullty pleas are 
entered in an unusually high proportion of 
cases. 

Under President Kennedy's proposal to 
Congress, the public defender would main- 
tain a salaried staff of experienced criminal 
lawyers and have full facilities for investi- 
gation, for locating witnesses, and for taking 
other measures necessary to develop fully a 
defendant's case. Establishment of the sys- 
tem would not rule out the use of volunteer 
counsel from among private lawyers special- 
izing in certain fields of the law. 


BILLS SINCE 1939 


Measures to establish an office of public 
defender in the Federal courts have been 
introduced at every session of Congress since 
1939. The Senate has passed such a bill on 
three occasions—in 1958, 1959, and in October 
1962, The Judicial Conference of the United 
States and the American Bar Association 
have supported the plan for a quarter of a 
century. 

Former Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
characterized the present system of assign- 
ing unpaid counsel to represent indigent de- 
fendants as “outmoded * * * much like the 
use of the volunteer fire system in modern 
society.” 


Malian Vote Is Upsetting to New 
Frontier Dogma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or — 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the high level practice of managed 
news that we are witnessing on the 
Washington scene these days, through 


the traditions of freedom of the press the 


public is still being treated to impartial 
analyses of current events by many 
columnists. A timely analysis of the 
Italian election results appeared in the 
today’s Chicago Sun-Times, an article 
by Columnist Marguerite Higgins, which 
I place in the RECORD, 

In view of the recent pronouncements 
of the successes of present foreign policy, 
this analysis merits careful reading. 

The article follows: 

From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 6, 1963] 
ITALIAN VOTE 18 UNSETTLING TO New 
FRONTIER DOGMA 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON. — The Italian elections have 
been more unsettling to the New Frontier 
than at first meets the public eye. 

Look below the surface and it will be found 
that gains made by the Italian Communists 
constitute a most impudent assault on a 
pillar of New Frontier ideology: the doctrine 
the poverty breeds communism and that the 
answer, for example, to Moscow's ambitions 
in this hemisphere is to concentrate south of 


. 
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the border on social reform and the gross 
untlonal product. 

Even in his Moscow-supplied military 
Clothing, Prime Minister Fidel Castro is no 
threat to the United States, according to the 
New Frontier, and all the psychological, 
tactical, and subversive potential of a Soviet 
Military presence in this hemisphere will be 
Nothing if the good guys (us) can only get to 
Latin America fustest with the mostest in 
the wiy of a rising standard of living. 

But wait a moment. Isn't this precisely 
Where the Italian elections come in? 

In the last year, the Italians have been 
the stars of Europe economically. In Italy, 
the standard of Uving has been rising faster 
than almost anywhere else, the gross na- 
tional product has been spurting and the 
Summation of it all is the current phrase 
“the Italian: economic miracle.” 

So do economic miracles also breed com- 
Munism? 

It is a silly proposition, but it's useful at 
lease, if it makes the point that the oppo- 
Site proportion—that poverty breeds com- 
Munism—is equally silly if accepted as abso- 
lute dogma on the causes and cure of the 
Communist challenge. 

Specifically, the Alliance for Progress is 
laudable and necessary to the United States 
regardless of the Communist threat, be- 
Cause the longrun economic good of this 
Country will be adversely affected if its next 
door neighbors remain have-not nations with 
depressed economies. 

It is deceiving to pretend, however, that 
higher standards of living are going to fend 
off the Communist challenge. 

It was not poverty that bred communism 
in Cuba, which had the highest standard of 
living in Latin America before Castro, ac- 
Cording to Dr. Alberto Camargo, former 
President of Colombia. It was a political- 
Military revolution that carried Castro to 
Power on the strength of false promises of 
freedom and an end to the Batista regime's 
Corruption. 

It was not poverty that bred communism 
in Vietnam. The overwhelming anxiety 
among the Vietnamese villagers was whether 
the authorities could offer them physical pro- 
tection against the Communist infiltrators 
that came into the villages at dark. It was 
Not poverty, but terror, that bred commu- 


In fact, in 12 Communist-seized countries 
Visited by this writer, there was not one in 
which the workers and peasants were in the 
Communist It was only a tiny 
Minority of intellectuals who had the lei- 
Sure and freedom from hard physical work to 
initiate Communist activity. 

At the decisive moment, the Communists 
Won despite high standards of living (as in 
Czechoslovakia) or low standards of living 
(at in North Vietnam) by skillful, relentless 
use of violence. 

In Latin America, there is no reason to 
believe that the Communists are going to 
let rising standards of living stand in their 
Way in the future anymore than in the past. 

It is fine to fight poverty. It is a mistake 
to believe that dollars and cents can buy 
freedom from fighting back against the Com- 
Munists when they have declared war against 
those on our side. 


Struggle, which the Yankee dollars is power- 
less to buy off. 
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Local Chamber Rated in Country’s Top 25 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
I had the privilege of calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the award received 
by the Lawrence, Mass. Chamber of 
Commerce. The chamber was named 
one of the Nation’s top 25 for its eco- 
nomic and civic activities in the Greater 
Lawrence area. An article which re- 
cently appeared in the Lawrence Eagle- 
Tribune described the chamber’s annual 
dinner which was held on April 18, and 
indicates some of the many reasons 
why the Lawrence group has received 
this distinguished award. Under unani- 
mous consent I am pleased to insert this 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
recognition of the fine work that this 
group is doing in the Greater Lawrence 
area: 

LOCAL CHAMBER RATED IN COUNTRY'S Tor 25 

Officers and members of the Greater Law- 
rence Chamber of Commerce attending 
Thursday night’s 76th annual dinner had 
their heads in the air long before they heard 
& talk on the Federal Government's space 
program. 

They had just heard themselves described 
as one of the country’s top 25 chamber 
groups. 

Accolades for the past year’s achievements 
still echoed in the ears of the more than 900 
chamber members and their guests in the 
Memorial gymnasium at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, when Congressman GEORGE P. MIL- 
LER of California rose to speak on the need 
for the Nation's space expenditures, 

His remarks were addressed to a group re- 
siding in a community described by Con- 
gressman F. BRADFORD Morse as the “friend- 
Hest” in the United States. 

Enthusiasm was the keynote of this year’s 
annual affair and it was sounded by Cham- 
ber President Robert E. Maguire who de- 
clared that this was “a great night for you, 
for me, and for the Greater Lawrence Cham- 
ber of Commerce.” 

Tt is a night,“ he said, that many of us 
hardly dared to hope for a year ago. But 
there was one fellow who had no doubts. 
He was all confidence. He was the late 
Allan B. Rogers, a wonderful friend and truly 
an inspiration for us all.” 

A moment of silence was observed in his 
memory. 

Continuing, Maguire said: 

“I assure you that we can be enthusiastic 
tonight. We have just finished 12° months 
which the Eagle-Tribune in its special edi- 
tion Tuesday referred to as “the chamber's 
great leap forward.” 

“We did get our 300 members. 

“We did get our access roads. 

“We did enlarge our chamber staff and 


program. 
“We did affiliate successfully with the 
Andover Board of Trade. 
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“We have launched a new industrial divi- 
sion. 


“We do have our operation bootstrap two 
in motion. 

He warned, however, that the members not 
become complacent because there were many 
unrealized goals. 

He expressed his appreciation to the hun- 
dreds of people who worked toward past 
achievements and commended Executive 
Vice President Elbert G. Moulton, Jr., and his 
staff, 

ON TOP OP THE WORLD 


Moulton said he felt like he was sitting on 
top of the world and told of his pleasant 
task of paying tribute to the people that 
have helped us, including the 150 who worked 
on the membership project; the 250 who 
went to the access road hearings; the com- 
mittee chairmen, the Top Hatters, and the 
board. 

He also recognized the members of the 
legislature for their “help and cooperation,” 
the city council and the members of various 
municipal boards. 

Maguire then presented four “Community 
Appreciation Awards“ to Greater Lawrence 
firms observing anniversaries this year, 

The recipients were: Maurice G. Phillips, 
general manager, Northern Manufacturing 
Group, J. P. Stevens & Co., 150th anniversary; 
Walter G. Wilson, chairman of the board, 
Andrew Wilson Co; James P. Holihan, presi- 
dent, Diamond Spring B , Inc, and 
Louis M. Eidam, president, Eidam's, Inc., all 
50th anniversaries. 

Mayor John J, Buckley extended the appre- 
ciation of the citizens of Lawrence and 
expressed the wish that “the coordination of 
mutual needs which has marked the progress 
achieved by the chamber and Lawrence's 
city government—achievements so evident 
and so productive—will continue to expand 
and gain strength as the years go by.” 

The dinner mood of enthusiasm was sus- 
tained by the remarks of William P. Fails, 
vice president of U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
who spoke of the national merit award to be 
presented the Greater Lawrence organization 
at ceremonies in Washington, D.C., April 29. 

“These awards are not passed out freely,” 
he explained, adding that this year’s com- 
petition was extremely close.” 8 

So you can take extra pride that you were 
in the winner's circle this year * * * 1 of 
the 25 best in the United States and the only 
New England chamber to be so honored. 

“We wish we had many organizations 
around the country like yours in Greater 
Lawrence,” he concluded. 

“GREAT TRIBUTE”—MORSE 

Congressman Morse, who introduced the 
featured speaker, assserted he had never in 
his life attended a gathering with such great 
enthusiasm * * * It's a great tribute to the 
people of Greater Lawrence.” 

As an “outlander,” he said he could testify 
that this was the “friendliest city in the 
United States.” 

Congressman Mier said it was particu- 
larly appropriate that he speak on the space 
program in a community only a few miles 
from Auburn, Mass., where, in 1926, Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Goddard launched the first liquid- 
fueled rocket. 

MAGNITUDE OF CHANGES 

The magnitude of changes that have oc- 
curred within our society, he said, has been 
astonishing as a result of unparalleled 
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achievements in applied sclence and tech- 
nology. 
As examples he pointed to the automotive, 
aircraft, and communications fields. 

“These industries have been characterized 
by an accelerated growth of unprecedented 
vigor arising out of great national demands 
and economic expansion created by two 
World Wars,” he said, 

It is reasonable to expect such growths in 
the space industry, he said, listing recent 
accomplishments resulting from space 


probes. 

Also, he sald, “It would seem logical to 
expect the scope of investment opportunity 
to increase significantly,” 

The space program has influenced the edu- 
cational systems, he said, making urgent de- 
mands on all institutions of higher learning 
to meet the challenges that involve scientific 
knowledge we do not now have. 

“What is mdst important,” he emphasized, 
“is for America to experience a rate of prog- 
ress in every aspect of its culture that is 
dynamic and questing. 

"If, by sending men into space we can 
discover new and far-reaching scientific 
facts that can eliminate hunger and pov- 
erty from the less favored portions of our 
world, then that alone is worth the price 
that we, along with other nations, will pay. 

“We do not seek a space race with the 
Russians,” he concluded, “we are probing 
space to gain scientific knowledge * * * to 
strip nature of the curtain with which she 
hides some of her features.” 

During the program, Thomas A. Leone was 
presented an award as the top salesman of 
the year for securing 27 new memberships. 

Charles W. Seifert was master of cere- 
monies. Very Rev, Vincent A. McQuade, 
O.S.A. president of Merrimack College, gave 
the invocation, and Rev. Willlam B. Dear- 
man, vicar of St. David's Episcopal Church, 
Salem, N.H., the benediction, ` 

The Meddiebempsters, an augmented 
double quartet from Bowdoin College, ren- 
dered seyeral choral selections. 


The presentation of colors was made by 
the Chieftains Drum and Bugle Corps and 
the National Anthem was sung by Mrs. Mark 
McComiskey. 

Head table guests included Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter V. Demers, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. David 
Cutler, Mr. and Mrs. George Gelt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis G. Hartford, Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Rochon, Mr. and Mrs. William Finneran, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Shaughnessy, Mr. and 
Mrs“ John J. Buckley, Franklyn W. Phillips, 
Congressman Morse, Congressman and Mrs. 
George P. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. 
Maguire 


Also, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Seifert, 
Father McQuade, Mr. and Mrs. Albert B. 
Gordon, William C. Fails, Harold L. Whit- 
worth, Rev. and Mrs. William B. Dearman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ash, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond DeRuisseau, 
Chester Woeckel, Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
Moriarty, Robert A. Watters, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Elbert G. Moulton, Jr. 


Justice For Retired Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, very soon 
the House will vote upon H.R. 5555 and 
my amendment to this bill which will 
correct an injustice which was done to 
retired military personnel in 1958. 
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Columnist Gould Lincoln, who writes 
the feature column “The Political Mill” 
for the Washington Evening Star, wrote 
on this subject in the May 2 issue. I in- 
yite the attention of my colleagues to the 
article, entitled “Justice for Retired Of- 
ficers,” which appears below: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, May 2, 
1963] 
JUSTICE FOR RETIRED OFFICERS 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


Five years ago Congress set up a dividing 
Une between the pay of military officers who 
retired prior to June 1, 1958, and the pay of 
those who retired later. An injustice was 
done to thousands of men who had served 
with honor in the armed services of the 
United States, many of them in two world 
wars and some in one such war and in the 
Korean war. Another opportunity to correct 
this injustice will be at hand when the new 
military pay bill comes before first the House 
and then the Senate, as It soon will. 

In 1958, Congress enacted a bill which cor- 
rected a situation whereby grades of lieuten- 
ant colonel and above had been underpaid 
for many years. But without warning the 
Congress suddenly and drastically decreed 
that all officers who had retired prior to 
June 1, 1958, would receive only a 6-percent 
cost-of-living increase in their retirement 
pay. But all those who retired on that day 
or thereafter would receive retirement pay 
computed on the increased pay scales for ac- 
tive officer personnel. The 6-percent cost- 
of-living increases for the officers retired ear- 
lier were small, But the recomputed in- 
creases on the new pay scale ran from $526 
a year for lieutenant colonels who retired 
June 1, 1958, and thereafter to $4,600 a year 
for retired chiefs of services. A colonel’s re- 
tirement pay jumped by $1,000 a year, a 
brigadier general's by 61,400, a major gen- 
eral’s by $1,900, a lleutenant general's by 
$2,400 and a general's by $3,200. 

INVOLVE 25,000 


More than 25,000 officers of these ranks had 
been retired prior to June 1, 1958. It is 
estimated that approximately that number 
are still alive and on retired pay. If Congress 
should now permit the recomputation of 
their retired pay, the cost for the first year, 
it has been estimated, would run approxi- 
mately $30.6 million. Thereafter, as the 
ranks are depleted, the annual cost would be 
reduced until it was finally wiped out. 

Over a period of 15 years, it has been 
estimated, the cost will not exceed $600 mil- 
lion. In the light of our annual costs for 
national defense, into hundreds 
of billions of dollars in the next 15 years, 
this seems little enough to right an injustice 
to men who served their country well. 

The House Armed Services Committee re- 
versed the action of its own subcommittee 
proposing recomputation of retired pay for 
these officers. It ignored the fact that for- 
mer President Eisenhower urged Congress to 
correct the mistake it had made in 1958, and 
on May 12, 1960, the House unanimously 
passed an act for recomputation. President 
Kennedy committed himself to the principle 
of recomputation of retired military pay dur- 
ing his 1960 campaign, and Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara recommended that the bill 
now reported to the House allow recomputa- 
tion on the basis of the 1958 act. 

Three members of the House Committee, 
Representatives Bos Wmson and CHARLES 
S. Gusser, of California, and CHartrs E. 
CHAMBERLAIN, of Michigan, submitted views 
in this committee report on this subject, 
declaring that: = 

“This bill contains a major inconsistency. 
While purporting to encourage competent 
members of our armed services to make life- 
time careers of the military service, it breaks 
faith with those who have already devoted 
their lives to the service. For more than 100 
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years it has been traditional that retired 
military pay be based on active duty pay.” 
It has been 75 percent of the active pay. 
They maintained that every man on active 
duty and on the retired rolls has been told 
by recruiting officials that his retired pay 
would be based upon active duty pay scales. 
They continued: “We all know fringe bene- 
fits, including retired pay, have always been 
offered.as an inducement for servicemen to 
accept less money in the military than they 
would receive in civilian life, We believe 
it is out of character for the U.S. Government 
to make a promise and then not keep it. 
We do not belleve that budgetary considera- 
tions can replace morality.” 


REVERSAL OF FACT 


These committee members insisted that 
it is a common error to state that the mill- 
tary retiree does better than his civil service 
counterpart. This, they said, is not true, but 
a/ reversal of the fact. They pointed out 
that the military man has in reality con- 
tributed to his retirement through accept- 
ance of substandard wages based on compar- 
ability tables. One of the arguments raised 
by some Members of Congress against the 
recomputation principle in figuring retired 
pay is that civil service employees—Members 
of Congress themselves—make regular con- 
tributions—out of their salaries—to their 
retirement pensions, 

An amendment to correct the injustice of 
1958 will be offered by Mr. Gussrr when the 
military pay bill comes before the House- 
The amendment will propose, too, that the 
principle of recomputation for retired pay 
be extended—but not permanently—al- 
though he believes it should be, instead of 
increases on the cost-of-living principle. 


H.R. 2332 Urged on Erroneous Pretext 
That It Helps Low Income Veterans 
and Widows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico adopted Senate Joint Me- 
morial 11 urging the Congress of the 
United States to enact H.R. 2332, a pen- 
sion bill advocated by one of the veterans’ 
organizations. 

The joint memorial apparently was 
based on the erroneous concept that H.R. 
2332 is designed to benefit low income 
veterans and widows. This is not true. 
There follows a copy of a letter which 
I have written to the President of the 
Senate of the New Mexico Legislature 
regarding Senate Joint Memorial 11: 

U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1963. 
Hon. Macx EASLEY, 
President, Senate, 
State of New Mezico, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Deak MR. EASLEY: This acknowledges re- 
cept of Senate Joint Memorial 11, “a joint 
memorial to the Congress of the United 
ware on behalf of the veterans of World 

ar I. 

This memorial referred to H.R. 2332, pend- 
ing before the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and urged consideration of the meas- 
ure as follows: 


1968 
f 


"Whereas the Veterans of World War I 
in New Mexico consider that passage of H.R. 
2332 by the Congress will favorably benefit 
the low-income veterans of World War I and 
their widows: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
Of New Mezico, That the Congress of the 
United States be respectfully urged to give 
po consideration to the passage of HR. 

2.0 

It is noted that passage of H.R. 2332 is 
Urged on the pretext that “it will favorably 
benefit the low-income veterans of World 
War I and their widows.” This is Incorrect. 

. 2332 is a bill designed primarily to pay 
substantially increased non-service- con- 
nected benefits to World War I veterans and 
Widows in the higher income brackets and 
Provides relatively little benefit to low in- 
dome veterans and widows. 

Veterans’ Administration has estimated 
that the additional first year cost of H.R. 
2332 would be $1,266,247,000. The cumula- 
tive 5-year additional cost is $6,048,136,000, 
With a total cumulative additional cost to 
the year 2000 of $19,574,821,000. It should 

emphasized that these costs are in addi- 
tion to the $1.8 billion being spent on non- 
Service-connected pensions this year, a figure 
Which will rise in the future. 

There are now approximately 1,862,965 
World War I veterans and widows receiving 
a Non-seryice-connected pension. These in- 
dividuals qualify for a pension because they 

ve met certain requirements in regard to 
disability, unemployability, and have met 

established income limits of the law. 
limits are $3,000 for the veteran with 
dependents and $1,800 for the single veteran 
or widow. Enactment of H.R. 2332 does very 
little for this low income group most in 
Need of help. This becomes apparent 
through an examination of the cost esti- 
Mates of the bill. Of the $1,266,247,000 pro- 
Posed to be spent for increased pensions the 
year of enactment, only $453,818,000 
Would go to increase pensions for the 1,862,- 
des low income veterans and widows now 
on the rolis. Eight hundred and twelve mil- 
four hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
Zand dollars would go to add 713,100 new 
Cases from the upper income groups to 
the rolls. In other words, 27 percent of 

e veterans and widows from the upper in- 
dome groups would receive 67 percent of the 
benefits. 

The inequitable treatment, which would 
result from the enactment of HR. 2332, can 

demonstrated by examining specific cases. 

nder existing law, a veteran with two de- 
Pendents now receives $95 per month if he 
lu in the lowest income bracket—0 to $1,000, 
If HR. 2332 were enacted, he would receive 
an Increase of only $5 per month. On the 
Other hand, a veteran with substantial in- 
Come well above the national average for 
age group, who cannot now qualify for 

a non-service-connected pension, would re- 
Celve a tax free pension of $100 per month 

Addition to this other income. 

Under H.R. 2332, individuals could have 
a combined income of up to at least $6,000 
per year, including a tax free pension of $100 


for all families headed by a 65-year-old in- 
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dividual is only $2,897 per year. Half the 
male population of this country has an in- 
come of only $4,081 or less per year. This 
serves to show that the income limits set 
by H.R. 2332 are totally unrealistic and are 


calculated to add veterans and widows for- 


tunate enough to be in the upper income 
brackets, thus resulting in substantial ex- 
penditures for that group and very little 
for the very low income group who are now 
receiving a pension in ranges varying from 
$85 to $100 per month, depending on de- 
pendency status. The gross inequity of H.R. 
2332 is further demonstrated by the fact 
that it would require the payment of pen- 
sion to certain veterans from the upper in- 
come groups based on 90 days service and 
unrealistic income limits, and require 28 
million taxpayers to contribute to a tax-free 
pension for veterans with incomes higher 
than their own. 

H.R. 2332 would eliminate the present re- 
quirement of law that the spouse's income 
be considered in computing the veteran's 
income level. This would open the way to 
return to the practice of veterans shifting 
income producing assets to their wife in 
order to qualify for a pension when little 
need actually existed. H.R. 2332 would not 
require the counting of the estate of the 
veteran or widow in determining eligibility 
for a pension as is now required by law. 
This would result in the payment of pen- 
sions, presumably based on need, to thou- 
sands of veterans and widows who have sub- 
stantial holdings in the form of real estate 
and other income-producing assets and who 
are well able to care for themselves. 

It should be noted that practically all of 
the representations made through individual 
letters and made by spokesmen for the 
groups advocating passage of this legislation 
are similar to the representation being ad- 
vanced by Senate Joint Memorial 11. ‘These 
are based on the erroneous contention that 
HR. 2332 is intended to help the needy low 
income veteran and widow when, in fact, 
this is not true. 

The Congress of the United States has 
shown great sympathy and consideration for 
the needs of low-income veterans and widows 
as demonstrated by the present program, 
which allows payments of a pension to 
elderly veterans or widows whose income 
falls in the bottom 50 percent of the income 
pattern for the elderly age group. On the 
other hand, the Congress has not been dis- 
posed to providing tax-free pensions to vet- 
erans and widows in the upper income 
brackets, thus guaranteeing those individ- 
uals annual incomes far in excess of the 
national average for their age group, while 
at the same time paying the 100-percent dis- 
abled veteran only $250 per month. Action 
of the type advocated by Senate Joint Me- 
morial 11 would result in hundreds of thou- 
sands of non-servyice-connected pensioners, 
with short periods of service and substantial 
resources of their own, being accorded better 
treatment than most seriously disabled vet- 
erans who received service-connected disabil- 
ities during a war. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but oniy when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. No in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immédiately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
e (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 

upp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
REcorD at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
= Recorp should be processed through this 

ce, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
3 
1939). 
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Who Was Abe Lincoln? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr.CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Lehigh 
County Republican Committee in the 
district that I have the honor to repre- 
sent, sponsors two essay contests on the 
“Life and Ideals of Abraham Lincoln” as 
& part of the Lincoln Day celebrations, 
One being for senior high students and 
the other for junior high school stu- 
dents of Lehigh County. The winning 
Selections are made by a board of dis- 

educators from several hun- 
dred essays submitted. I am very proud 
of the fine students and the essays they 
submit. This year the contest for the 
Junior high school students was won by 
Katherine Feldt, an eighth-grade stu- 
dent at Salisbury School in Salisbury 
3 on the outskirts of Allentown, 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Would like to include the winning essay 
of this young lady, entitled, “Who Was 
Abe Lincoln.” 

The essay follows: 

Wo Was ABRAHAM LINCOLN? 


Abraham Lincoln rose from humble origin 
to the Nation's highest office. One especially 
influenced him at a very crucial time of 
his life. Sarah Bush Johnson, Abe step- 
Mother, helped him in many ways to achieve 
his position. She encouraged him by sup- 
Plying him with books to read and by sup- 
Plying him with an opportunity to go to 
school. 

Tears after Lincoln's first mother, Nancy 

Lincoln, died he remembered little of 

her, He may have referred to his stepmother 

When he said, “God bless my mother; ali that 
am or ever hope to be I owe to her.” 

Lincoln’s greatest asset was that of keen 
Understanding. He always saw the light or 
humorous side of things. 

Lincoln’s second great asset was his 
ability to express his convictions so clearly, 
and with such force, that millions of his 
countrymen made them their own. He 
Sought only to be understood by the people 
and to convince them. 

Lincoln spoke in plain language that peo- 
Ple could understand. A noble style of lan- 
Fuage and power logic glowed in the words: 
“Stand with anybody that stands right. 
Stand with him while he is right, and part 
With him when he goes wrong. Stand with 
the abolitionist in restoring the Missouri 
Compromise, and stand against him when he 
attempts to repeal the fugitive slave law. In 
both cases you are right. In both cases you 
expose the dangerous extremes. In both 
Jou stand on middle ground, and hold the 
Ship level and steady.” 

The speech was clear and simply expressed 
and was rich and vivid in thought and ideas. 
It was something new and different from 
bid usual flowery political oratory of the 

y- í 
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His third great source of strength was his 
iron wii during the war. Lincoln never 
doubted that in the end, right would make 
might, and the North would triumph. He 
knew that right would win victories over 
wrong and that democracy would overpower 
slavery. His strength in his beliefs and his 
power to enforce them yielded victory after 
victory. 

Lincoln used every spare moment he could 
to study. He loved books and what they 
contained, He found many worlds in books. 
This made him eager to explore and find 
out what was beyond his own log cabin 
home. Lincoln described his studies as: 

“When I came of age I did not know 
much, still, somehow I could read, write, 
and cipher to the rule of 3, but that was all. 
I have not been to school since. The little 
advantage I now have upon this store of 
education, I have picked up from time to 
time under the pressure of necessity,” 

Lincoln's character was of great nobility 
and of leadership. He preserved the Ameri- 
can Union during the Civil War. In pre- 
serving this Union Lincoln proved to every- 
one that democracy and freedom can be a 
lasting form of government. When conduct- 
ing a war, Lincoln never became bitter 
Himself. He realized at the beginning of 
the Civil War that the Union must be saved 
for the United States was the only important 
democracy in the world. He knew that self- 
government would be proved a failure if 
the Nation could be destroyed by Just a few 
of its own people. Lincoln was determined 
that the Nation, and democracy would not 
be destroyed. 

If the Union had not been preserved, the 
United States would have become two na- 
tions. Neither of these nations could have 
attained the prosperity and importance that 
the United States has today. Also Lincoln 
influenced the course of world history by 
his leadership during the Civil War. Millions 
of persons regard his career as proof that 
democracy offers all men the best hope of 
a full and free life. Lincoln’s writings, as 
the Gettysburg Address, and his many 
speeches show his deep feelings of democratic 
beliefs and goals, 

The American people knew little of Lincoln 
when he became President. Nothing in his 
Pat experience indicated that he could meet 
successfully the greatest crisis in the Na- 
tion's history. President Lincoln was often 
a careless, inefficient administrator. At times 
he gave way to political pressures which he 
might better have resisted. 

The Bible was probably the only book the 
Lincolns ever owned. He disliked any dis- 
play of bitterness among Christian people. 
This may explain why he never attended 
church regularly. Yet he became a man of 
deep religious fı Abe came to know 
the Bible thoroughly. Biblical references 
and quotations enriched his later writings 
and speeches. As President, he kept a Bible 
on his desk and often opened it for comfort 


He understood the problems of people and 
tried, and in some cases succeeded, 

them. He was lovingly named Father Abra- 
ham” for many a time did he sit holding a 


dying man's hand, or listening to the prob- 
lems of wounded soldiers. Many a consoling 
word and his kind smile and friendliness did 
what medicines could not do. 

The Thomas Lincolns moved to Indiana be- 
cause he didn’t believe in slavery, and Indiana 
had no slavery. $ 

Lincoln, believing slavery to be a mon- 
strous and evil thing early took a stand 
against it. “Wherever it is,” he declared, 
“it has been first introduced without law.” 

Lincoln loved all children and no child 
ever felt strange in that homely man’s arms. 
In fact, one small miss told her father that 
the President wasn't ugly, but “beautiful.” 

Lincoln was a kind man. He was always 
willing and eager to lend a hand or help 
a friend. All he really hated was lying and 
whisky. 

One human life was a thing of priceless 
value to Lincoln. When somebody wakened 
him at night, telling of a boy to be shot, for 
sleeping on sentry duty, Lincoln wrote a note, 


and then dressed and carried the message 


himself to the War Department, to make 
sure that the boy would not be shot. He 
did not believe shooting “would make any 
man better.” 

Abe Lincoln was also called Honest Abe, 
a man who expressed his feelings outwardly. 
He was honest to the point of exaggeration. 
As, when he walked several miles just to 
return a book he had borrowed, Another 
time he walked several miles to return a 
difference in change. 

Abe Lincoln’s terrific incentive and per- 
suasive personality with solid character, was 
a natural in building a basic solid founda- 
tion for the great man that he became. His- 
tory has proven these essentials to be neces- 
sary for one man to control universal 
cooperation among peoples. 

These traits have been and will be a 
challenge for people to lead our country 
forever forward. 


LINCOLN 


Like a gaunt, scraggly pine 

Which lifts,its head above the mournful 
sandhills; 

And patiently, through dull years of bitter 
silence, 

Untended and uncared for, starts to grow. 

Ungainly, laboring, huge, 

The wind of the north has twisted and 

: gnarled its branches; 

Yet in the heat of midsummer days when 
thunderclouds ring the horizon 

A nation of men shall rest beneath its shade. 

And it shall protect them all, 

Hold everyone safe there, watching aloft in 
silence, 

Until at last, one strong bolt from the zenith 

Shall strike it in an instant down to earth. 

John Gould Fletcher. 


The Polish National Holiday 


SPEECH 
HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. today 


Speaker, 
is a day that all freedom-loving peoples 
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take special note of—the Polish national 
holiday. This year, perhaps with even 
greater emphasis than in previous years, 
we are especially reminded of the brav- 
ery of the Polish people for this is the 
100th anniversary of the Polish January 
uprising of 1863. There were other up- 
risings against the Russian rule, of 
course. The one most recently in our 
memories was the Warsaw uprising in 
1944 against the German occupation. 
But the 1863 uprising against the Rus- 
sian terror was the greatest, longest and 
bloodiest uprising in Poland’s history. 
The Polish patriots fought the Russian 
occupation army for more than 2 years. 
Although in the beginning the Polish in- 
surgents had some significant success, 
the uprising was doomed when the Rus- 
sians brought into Poland 350,000 sea- 
soned troops of the regular Russian 


army. 

The brave insurgents fought Russian 
army regiments in more than 1,000 bat- 
tles and skirmishes all over Poland. 
More than 20,000 Poles were killed in 
battles, thousands were captured, 600 
leaders were executed by firing squads or 
hanged publicly. The rest were sent to 
Siberia. 

The last detachment of Polish insur- 
gents was surrendered and wiped out in 
April of 1865. 

By paying tribute to the 100th anni- 

versary of the uprising of 1863—on this 
day set aside for celebrating the Polish 
national holiday—we are also paying 
tribute to Poland’s defenders of freedom 
for the past 1,000 years. 

I join with the more than 7 million 
Americans of Polish ancestry in observ- 
ing the Polish national holiday and tak- 
ing note of the 3d of May constitution, 
a pioneering document of freedom and 
liberalism. 


A Theatrical Dream Comes True in 
Minneapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~ HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, tonight 
marks an important event in the history 
of the American theater. In Minneap- 
olis, the first public performance of an 
experimental, noncommercial theater of 
international significance will take place. 
An American repertory company of the 
finest professional caliber will begin what 
is destined to be a career of great thea- 
ter resulting from a special combination, 
the unique abilities of a genius director, 
Sir Tyrone Guthrie, the superior talents 
of a first-rate acting company, and the 
atmosphere of a new and specially de- 
signed theater. 

This combination itself would mark a 
significant milestone in the American 
theater, but the community spirit and 
excitement, the enlightened civic leader- 
ship, the simple joy of participating in 
a creative experiment which the people 
of the Twin Cities have shown mark 
this as more than just another theater. 
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The story of its genesis and develop- 
ment is an interesting one which de- 
serves the wide recognition it has re- 
ceived. Mr. Richard Coe’s excellent ar- 
ticle from Sunday's Washington Post has 
already been introduced in the RECORD, 
but I think a more detailed description 
of this major theatrical event will inter- 
est the Members of this body. 

The article follows: 

STORY or THE TYRONE GUTHRIE THEATER 


The story of the Tyrone Guthrie Theater 
is the story of a dream brought to life by 
bold and creative imaginations and an ener- 
getic and responsive community. 

The idea struck New York Producer Oliver 
Rea and New York Production Director Peter 
Zeisler first. They were collaborating in New 
York on “Juno,” and as the sets were being 
struck at the end of the run, they were 
meditating with dismay that the outpouring 
of creative energies so laboriously channeled 
into a successful production should sudden- 
ly be abandoned at the end of Its run. Tal- 
ents which through prolonged association 
adapt, inspire, and generally complement 
each other should be able to continue work- 
ing together for mutual benefit and maxi- 
mum creative success. Repertory, they de- 
cided, was the answer. A resident, repertory 
theater in a city outside New York, not over- 
shadowed with Broadway commercialism; 
someplace where the community wanted and 
needed the uplift of the finest dramatic art; 
a city of sufficient size and sophistication to 
support such a venture. They talked to Ty- 
rone Guthrie, world-famous director and 
founder of a similar project in Stratford, 
Ontario, who pledged his directing talents 
to the project and his help to the search 
for the location. Dreams turned to schemes. 

The three theatrical patriots canvassed the 
United States for the right city and discov- 
ered Minneapolis. Here was a city that sup- 
ported numerous museums, a symphony or- 
chestra of international repute, a major 
league football and baseball team, and to- 
gether with its twin city, St. Paul, was a 
crossroads of commerce and industry. The 
Nation’s second largest university was lo- 
cated here, with an enterprising educational 
theater. Minneapolis met the objective 
qualifications and Guthrie, Rea, and Zeisler 
had an intuition: “We liked this place,” 
said Dr. Guthrie, “and felt that theater of 
the kind we envisioned would prosper in this 
community.” 

For its part, Minneapolis wanted them. 
Inaugurated by a $400,000 grant and a tract 
of land from the Walker Foundation, a fund- 
raising campaign began which eventually 
solicited $2,200,000 from the upper Middle 
West community, evidence of a faith in a 
promise of excellence, Contributions ranged 
from the munificence of the Walker Foun- 
dation to 37 cents given by a children’s 
Sunday School class in a small Minnesota 
town. Individuals and corporations con- 
tributed. The theater would be a boon as 
incentive to industry personnel, an impetus 
to commerce, a continuing source of fine en- 
tertainment for residents of the area. This 
theater was to be constructed in the public 
interest; a nonprofit artistic organization 
serving the community which bullt it. Two 
nonprofit foundations emerged: the Minne- 
sota Theater Co. Foundation which is 
charged with the production season, and the 
Tyrone Guthrie Theater Foundation which 
administers the theater proper. A 

The underlying artistic stratagem of the 
project was this: that classic drama provides 
the greatest entertainment; that whatever 
coincidental purgation the classics allow, 
they have endured because they entertain. 
And presented in repertory, the productions 
cannot only entertain the most people, but 
provide the greatest stimulation to the act- 
ing company they employ. 
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The ambitious ideal of theater demanded 
an ambitious physical theater. Ralph Rap- 
son, head of the University of Minnesota De- 
partment of Architecture, was retained as 
architect. In collaboration with Dr. Guth- 
rie and Tanya Moiseiwitsch (who designed 
Dr. Guthrie’s productions, first at London’s 
Old Vic and more recently at Stratford, On- 
tarlo, and was chosen by him to be principal 
designer for the newly named Tyrone Guthrie 
Theater, technical knowledge and esthetic 
functionalism came together in architectural 
design. The horseshoe-shaped auditorium 
holds 1,437 seats, racked around three sides 
of the open area stage. Seats are 
in ramp formation on one side, and divide 
into orchestra and balcony sections as they 
sweep around the stage in a 200-degree arc. 
The stage projects as an open platform into 
the semicircle of seats, It is raised from the 
floor level by three steps which provide addi- 
tional playing area and is a seven-sided, 
asymmetrical design of esthetic vitality. Sep- 
arating the stage from the back wall is the 
permanent set, a contemporary interpreta- 
tion of the Elizabethan stage house—tw? 
storied, constructed of two mobile sections. 
The architectural design derives from the 
Assembly Hall in Edinburgh and the Strat- 
ford (Ontaria) Festival Theater, which, in 
turn were inspired by Elizabethan and Greek 
theaters. 

By this arrangement of stage and seats, no 
member of the audience is more than 52 feet 
from center stage, and communication be- 
tween actor and audience—a criterion for 
this theater—is initiated physically. A feel- 
ing of intimacy arises in this setting, and the 
spectator is drawn into the spirit of the 
drama almost as a participant. 

The professional and artistic company 
which will create the productions in the 
theater were chosen from the most adept tal- 
ent available. The plays were selected from 
the library of the world's classic drama, a5 
will be plays for future seasons: Greek thes- 
ter, Shakespeare, restoration drama, classi- 
cal French, Scandinavian, German, Russian, 
and 20th century American—classic enter- 
tainment which has or will endure. 

The acting company comprises Hume Cro- 
nyn, Jessica Tandy, George Grizzard, Rita 
Gam, Zoe Caldwell, and 20 other highly re- 
puted actors and actresses, as well as Me- 
Knight fellows, recipients of grants through 
the University of Minnesota for study at the 
Guthrie Theater, and local talent. Members 
of the Twin Cities community also serve as 
production assistants in the wardrobe, prop- 
erties, and technical departments, as well a5 
ushers, box office personnel, and adminis- 
trative help. 

When the Minnesota Theater Co. has fin- 
ished its first 20-week playing season in Sep- 
tember, the building will be made available 
through the Tyrone Guthrie Theater Foun- 
dation to other groups sponsoring entertain- 
ment which lends itself to presentation in 
the unique theater, Jazz, chamber music, 
dance programs, chamber opera, lectures, and 
films will occupy the theater during the win- 
ter months until the Minnesota Theater Co- 
again takes over for the following season ear- 
ly the next spring. 

The contribution from the community has 
been great, the return will be greater, The 
Tyrone Guthrie Theater project is the center 
of International attention, not only for ex- 
pectations of superb productions or for the 
bold design of the building, but also as a sig- 
nal movement in theatrical history. With 
the inauguration of the Minnesota Theater 
Co. professional theater in the United States 
makes its first step toward decentralization. 
It spreads into the heart of the United States 
to a new and receptive audience. It fosters 
the development of the talent on which it 
thrives. And the materialization of this 
project is the culmination of a dream. 
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The Fallacy of Unequal Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch has been a consist- 
ent and vigorous advocate of legislation 
to assure equal pay for women when 
doing the same work as men. As a spon- 
Sor of equal pay legislation, and as a 
Woman, I am proud to have the help of 
this outstanding newspaper in behalf of 
equal pay. 

Recently, in discussing some of the 
arguments used by some business spokes- 
Men in opposing the proposed law, the 
Post-Dispatch said it is “undeniably 
true” that costs of employment are 
higher for women than for men, but 
added: “The question is whether it is 
relevant.” The editorial then stated 
that the norm in employment costs is, 
and has to be, a combination of male and 
female employment costs, “for industry 
ard business could not get their work 
done without women who now represent 
about a third of the entire work force.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think the Post-Dispatch 
editorial makes some excellent points. 
However, from my own experience in the 

iness community as director of train- 
ing for the comptometer firm in St. Louis 
Prior to my marriage, I personally doubt 
that, in a great many jobs where men 
and women do the same work, the true 
Costs of employing women are any higher 
than the costs of employing men. Even 
50, wages in those positions are usually 
Much lower for women. The discrimina- 
tion is unfair and should be ended. Iam 
glad that the House Committee on Edu- 
Cation and Labor has again approved an 
€qual pay bill 

I submit for inclusion in the Appendix 
Of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mr. 
Speaker, the editorial referred to, “The 

of Unequal Pay,” from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of March 27, 1963, 
as follows: 
Tue FALLACY oF UNEQUAL Par 

An argument being raised against equal 
Day for women legislation in House hearings, 
that costs of employment are higher for 
Women than for men, is undeniably true. 
The question is whether it is relevant. The 
notion that pay for comparable work ought 
to fluctuate with employment costs is, we be- 

ve, untenable, and if applied generally— 
and not just to women—would produce a 
Teasonable facsimile of chaos. 

Tt is a fiction to maintain that male em- 
Ployment costs constitute a norm. If there is 
& norm, it is a combination of male and fe- 
Male employment costs, for industry and 
business could not get their work done with- 
Out women, who now represent about a third 
ot the entire work force. If they were with- 

wn from work employers would face a 
labor “shortage of severely critical propor- 
ons, 

There is, furthermore, every reason in self- 
interest for employers to offer women the 
incentive of equal pay, for in the coming 7 
Years they will require 6 million additional 
Women employees, an increase of 25 percent, 


according to the estimate of Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz. 
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Women are guaranteed equal pay by law in 
22 States and under 40 percent of collective 
bargaining agreements, but 21 million of the 
24,500,000 women workers in this country are 
outside the protection of labor unions. It 
is upon them that the burden of unequal 
pay falls most heavily, and as Secretary Wirtz 
Says they are the ones least able to bear it. 

A Federal equal pay law will stop exploita- 
tion of the weak bargaining position of these 
millions of underpaid women workers, in- 
crease national purchasing power, and en- 
hance the ability of employers to attract into 
their service the millions of new women 
workers they will be needing in the next few 
years. Unequal pay for equal work is an in- 
justice unworthy of the greatest industrial 
country in the world, and Congress should 
act forthrightly to redress it. 


Bill Would Retain Inequity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Columbus, Ga., Enquirer: 

BILL WOYLD RETAIN Inequirr 

The Enquirer has wholeheartedly support- 
ed the proposal for increased pay to active 
and retired service personnel. The Defense 
Department outlined its request for the in- 
creases last year and submitted it to Congress 
in January with high hopes for passage of all 
details. 

However, the bill that has now emerged 
from the House Armed Services Committee 
does not fill the need cited by the Defense 
Department nor covered in an earlier bill 
drawn up by a subcommittee, 

A particular point on which the commit- 
tee’s version departs from ee e De- 
partment request is in the ma retire- 
ment pay for personnel who left the service 
before June 1, 1958. 

‘The 1958 bill, which was the last service pay 
increase, failed to give men who had already 
retired the same consideration as those re- 
tiring after the new rates went into effect. 

The Defense Department had hoped to cor- 
rect this inequity by including in the new bill 
& provision to allow men who retired before 
June 1958 to recompute their benefits on 
current pay levels. 

However, the committee knocked out this 
provision and recommended an across-the- 
board 5-percent increase which would retain 
the difference in the rate of retirement pay 
received by men who retired before June 1958 


and thus perpetuate the inequity. 


It is simply a question of providing a uni- 
form rate for all retirees rather than drawing 
a line and saying those who come after this 
date deserve more benefits. 

The full House should correct this short- 
coming of the committee bill. 

Also, efiminated by the committee were re- 
quests for special pay to personnel subject to 
hostile fire, special pay for duty involving 
unusual hardship, and additional uniform 
and subsistence allowance for officers. 

Congress is actually toying with the idea 
of voting more money for machinery than 
the Defense Department requested. It 
should at least vote as much as was asked 
for the men who must serve if our Nation 
Keeps its place in the world, and for those 
who have won our wars of the past. 
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The Cuban Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
amid all the tumult and shouting it is 
difficult to appreciate the facts in the 
Cuban situation and the attitude of our 
country toward it. However, to those of 
us who are fortunate to have friends in - 
@ position to analyze the situation be- 
cause of their connections, the real seri- 
ousness of the possibilities involved in 
our relationship to that unhappy coun- 
try are somewhat clarified. I am blessed 
with the friendship of such an individual 
who is an outstanding citizen, the min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Church of 
Toms River, Ocean County, N.J., Rev. 
Ansley Gerard Van Dyke. Over the 
years Dr. Van Dyke, through the mis- 
sionary work of his church, has been in 
close touch with developments in Cuba. 
Recently I received a letter from him, 
dated April 19, 1963, and with his per- 
mission I am pleased to have the privi- 
lege of inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I hope my colleagues will read 
it because it represents the considered 
opinion of a dedicated man with a calm 
analytical mind. He does not preach 
pessimism but being a stalwart American 
is unequivocably opposed to communism 
and its godless ideology. 

The letter follows: 


Toms River, N.J., April 19, 1963. 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOss, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Jim: I have just finished reading the 
text of the statement of Sr. Jose Miro Car- 
dona as it was published this morning in 
the New York Times. I cannot help believe 
that much of what he has said there is 
absolutely true. Many of my Cuban friends 
know him to be a very sincere, capable 
lawyer and one who is not given to volcanic 
outbursts of temper. 

It should go without saying that the av- 
erage layman cannot be adept at interna- 
tional politics. But one does not need very 
good glasses to see that our national policy 
has been altered a great deal recently in 
regards to communism in this hemisphere. 
If there have been changes made, then I 
believe every citizen has a right to know 
what they are. 

I am writing you to see if you can shed 
any light for me on this matter. I am very 
much concerned, as you well know, about 
the Cuban situation, because of our church's 
work there, and because of my many friends 
there and here who still hope to return to a 
free Cuba, What is our present policy 
toward coexistence with communism in this 
hemisphere? Why do we spend millions in 
Laos and other faraway places and then al- 
low communism to entrench itself on our 
very doorstep? 

Don't send this letter on to the State De- 
partment as you did last summer. Their 
replies are so vague and ultimately meaning- 
less that it isn’t fair to take up their time 
to reply. But I do plead with you to use all 
your ability and influence to undergird the 
trustworthiness of our commitments to the 
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Cuban people and our help to them in this 
hour of great, great need. 
With best personal regards and thanks for 
your leadership. 
Most sincerely, 
Anstey GERARD VAN DYKE, 


Lee’s Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Daily Advance in Lynchburg on 
Thursday, April 25, 1963, in connection 
with the bill I introduced to restore the 
full citizenship posthumously of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. 

The editorial follows: 

Lee’s Civi RIGHTS 


Confederate Memorial Day is observed to- 
morrow as a holiday in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia and Mississippi. Its arrival in- 
variably brings forth moving eulogies for 
Robert E. Lee, whose dilemma when forced 
to choose between duty to his country and 
duty to his State epitomized the tragedy 
of the War Between the States. 

Lee's acceptance as a national rather than 
a sectional hero is almost complete. Former 
President Eisenhower and President Ken- 
nedy both have gone out of their way to 
voice their esteem for the memory of the 
Confederate chieftain. Back in 1957 Ike 
expressly dissociated himself from a remark 
of Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery that 
Lee should have been sacked“ for his con- 
duct of the Battle of Gettysburg. And the 
same year J.F.K., then a Senator, cosponsored 
a bill to give back to Lee full rights of 
citizenship. 

This year Representative JAMES H. QUIL- 
LEN, a Tennessee Republican, introduced a 
bill which would restore full citizenship 
rights posthumously to Lee. Its passage 
would represent a splendid gesture although 
such action certainly couldn’t add any lus- 
tre to a matchless Virginia name. 

In fact, such a proposal in past years has 
never advanced very far in Congress primar- 
ily because of Southern opposition. Senator 
Ronxnrsom declined to become a cosponsor 
of the 1957 bill, which was introduced by 
Indiana's Senator Capehart. At the time he 
quoted Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee’s 
distinguished biographer, to the effect that 
no action was necessary to restore Lee’s 
citizenship because that was done auto- 
matically when he signed the parole in which 
- he agreed not to bear arms against the 
United States. 

Theoretically, Lee would not have been 
able to exercise certain of the rights of 
citizenship without taking an oath, because 
his application for a pardon apparently 
never came to the attention of President 
Andrew Johnson and wasn’t acted upon. 
But Dr. Freeman concluded that Lee was 
so highly esteemed in his native State and 
community that no one there would have 
interposed objection if he had sought to 
exercise any normal citizenship right. 

Senator ROBERTSON’s belief was that any 
attempt to restore Lee's full civil rights 
“would be at best an empty gesture” and 
also “might be misinterpreted by many peo- 
pat an effort to restore citizenship 
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A Pattern of the Past 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I attach herewith a very pertinent 
editorial which was a guest editorial in 
the Decatur, II., Herald, of May 4, 1963, 
from an earlier edition of the Wall 
Street Journal. 

As a member of the Subcommittee 
on Transportation and Aeronautics of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I know exactly what 
they are talking about in this editorial. 
The competition of U.S. lines with for- 
eign rivals has been tremendous. Our 
lines have operated a number of years 
without subsidy, while all the competi- 
tors throughout the world are either 
subsidized or government-owned; in 
either case they are able to survive re- 
gardless of rates or competitive condi- 
tions. 

If we are to keep our oversea and 
world lines operating we do have to 
make it possible for them to compete 
with foreign lines, some of which were 
created at times when we were supplying 
foreign aid. In effect, we should have 
reduced foreign aid by the amount that 
those foreign lines were subsidized. -It 
doesn't appear to me that any country 
who is receiving U.S. aid ought to be 
creating an international airline when 
there are plenty of them which are op- 
erating now without being a drag on the 
economy. There is nothing more im- 
portant than freeing our own lines from 
some of the rigid rules under which they 
now operate to allow health and growth 
for those U.S. lines. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Decatur (Ni.) Herald, May 5, 1963] 
A PATTERN OF THE PAST 

A White House policy statement declared 
the other day that the Government intended 
to do all it could to help U.S. international 
airlines maintain their “health and growth.” 
But whatever cheer the airlines may have 
found in those words was soon dissipated. 

From the standpoint of the U.S. lines, a 
further stimulus to creation of new foreign 
airlines cannot help but increase the exist- 
ing overcapacity on world air routes. Largely 
as a result of rising capacity of foreign lines, 
U.S. airlines in 1961 handled only 49 percent 
of passengers flown between the United 
States and foreign points, down from 70 per- 
cent in 1951. 

Well, it’s one thing to encourage competi- 
tion. It's quite another to subsidize the U.S, 
lines’ foreign rivals. Especially when the 
White House statement fails to accord the 
American lines much flexibility to meet the 
intensifying competitive conditions. 

These conditions are particularly severe on 
the transatlantic run, shared by Trans- 
World Airlines and Pan American World Air- 
ways with a growing host of foreign carriers. 
TWA has been having its financial troubles 
for some time and, together with Pan Am 
has concluded that a merger would be a 
good idea. 

Through a merger, they reason, they would 
achieve sizable economies and, perhaps, be 
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able to compete more effectively. But the 
Government clings to its old rigid rule that 
there should be more than one U.S. line flying 
each major route, apparently dooming the 
TWA-Pan Am proposal. 

Subsidies for the foreign lines and rigid 
rules for their U.S. competitors seem an odd 
way to promote “health and growth” of US. 
airlines. No businessman can compete for 
long if he’s frozen in a pattern of the past. 


Congress Must Be Made Aware of Pay 
Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my-remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal 
Register of April 27, 1963: 

Concress Must Be MADE AWARE OF PAY Facts 


Every effort should be made now to assure 
that when the service pay bill comes before 
the House, within the next week or two, every 
Member will be aware of the shortcomings 
that prevent this legislation from accom- 
plishing its original objective. 

We hope and expect, of course, that there 
will be members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee who will put up a vigorous fight in 
behalf of a stronger and more effective bill. 
But their task will be aided greatly if the 
individual members are apprised in advance 
of the weaknesses of the measure and what 
needs to be done. This can be accomplished 
if their individual constituents and patriotic 
organizations in their areas write to them 
now setting forth the facts. 

It is certain that the legislators will be 
impressed by the plea of the captain of the 
ill-fated submarine Thresher, as revealed in 
last week's Journal and Register. The haz- 
ards of peace time service and the devotion 
with which the low paid men of the Armed 
Forces perform their duties are exemplified 
in the tragic loss of these sailors. 

We hope, too, that the Members of Con- 
gress will read the letter which J. & R. Con- 
gressional Editor Louis R. Stockstill wrote 
to Chairman Cart Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee, at the latter's 
request. In this, Mr. Stockstill has revealed 
the weaknesses of the argument against re- 
computation of retired pay. Mr. Stockstill 
points out that members of the Armed Forces 
regard Chairman Vinson “as the greatest 
champion they have ever had” and he ex- 
presses the hope that Mr. Vinson will change 
his view on this aspect of the pay bill. 

It is important to note, as reported exten- 
sively in this issue of the Journal and Regis- 
ter, that Service witnesses before the House 
Appropriations Committee, while looking up- 
on pay increases as a keystone to improving 
career incentives, are also insistent that, to 
be effective, pay increases should be backed 
up by improvements to other career incen- 
tives. These include better family medical 
and dental care, safeguarding retirement 
benefits, offsetting high living costs, ironing 
out promotion inequalities, and many other 
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The danger in the present situation is 
that if the services do not get a good pay 
bill now, it will be some years before they 
can hope for improvement. Meanwhile, losses 
will continue, morale will suffer, training 
costs will increase, and combat effectiveness 
will suffer. 
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Public Opinion Poll of Hon. Robert T. 
McLoskey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I am privileged to re- 
Port to my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives the results of a public 
Opinion poll recently completed in the 
19th Congressional District of Illinois 
Which I have the honor of representing. 

The response to this poll indicates the 
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people in this district have more than 
an average interest in national and 
world affairs. 

Twenty-five thousand questionnaires 
were mailed out and approximately 12 
Percent responded. I feel this is a 
splendid return and I am most grateful 
to those who took the time and trouble, 
not only to return their answers, but who 
commented in detail on the issues and 
problems involved. 

In general, I am pleased to report the 
views of the majority who answered 
parallel my own thinking on most major 
issues of the day. 

I am pleased to include in the RECORD 
the detailed results. The figures used 
here represent percentages and not the 
number of persons who answered each 
question. 

The table follows: 
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Polish National Holiday: May 3 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in be- 
half of the residents of my district of 
Poush descent, as well as all freedom- 

loving Americans in the 12th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, I rise in recog- 
nition of the Polish nátional holiday. 

The Polish 3d of May Constitution 

y, coming as it does immediately after 
the May 1 celebrations of international 
communism, serves to remind us again 
of the stark contrast between Soviet 
Communist claims to be champions of 
National independence, and the tragic 


reality of their continued suppression 
of Polish national freedom. 

I join in this salute to the courageous 
contribution of the people of Poland to 
human liberty, and await the day of 
Polish independence from Communist 
imperialism. 


Hon. Jessica McC. Weis 
SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 

IN THE BOOT REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 

Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 


passing of Mrs. Jessica McCullough Weis 
brings sadness to her legion of friends 
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and, especially, to the Members of Con- 
gress who were privileged to know her as 
a capable and distinguished legislator 
and a warm personality. 

Her dedication to good government at 
the community, State, and National 
levels stands as an inspiration to all of 
us. 

I shall treasure the memory of her 
friendship, and I join with her host of 
asa in extending sympathy to her 


Center of Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


‘ 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR , 


fi OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial deserves the close at- 
tention of us all. We are being asked to 
commit the taxpayers to enormous ex- 
penditures of money, and because the 
initial cost estimates on space and space 
research projects have proven to be often 
far below the final spending require- 
ments, it is essential that we give top 
attention to the manner in which these 
sums are being spent. I want to call 
particular attention to the reference to 
the Midwest in this national magazine’s 
editorial. In the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area of Minnesota, we have one of the 
truly exceptional university-industrial 
strength centers of the Nation where 
electronics and guidance systems devel- 
opment has already made major con- 
tributions to our national effort. 

Without further comment, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in the magazine 
Missiles and Rockets for April 22, 1963: 

CENTER OF CONTROVERSY 
(By William H. Coughlin) 

One of the more controversial Items in the 
projected fiscal 1964 NASA budget is the 
agency’s request for initial funding of a 
planned $50-million Electronics Research 
Center in the Greater Boston area. 

In view of Senator Tep KENNEDY'S cam- 
paign pledge to do more for Massachusetts, 
it perhaps is inevitable that the location and 
need for the Center are being questioned on 
political grounds. This is unfortunate. 

The judgment by Congress should be made 
principally on the basis of whether or not 
the Center actually is needed by NASA. A 
thorough examination of the planned loca- 
tion also should be made without regard to 
its political advantages. 

Equally unfortunate is the fact that the 
White House itself is bringing political pres- 
sure to bear in favor of the Center. This 
certainly increases suspicion of political 
motivations. 

There is little question in our mind that 


the requirement for such a center should be 


carefully examined. As yet, NASA does not 


_ appear to have made a strong case for it. 


Plans for the Center call for an Initial ex- 
penditure of 65 million during fiscal year 
1964. Over a 6- to 7-year period, the Center 
will be built up to a staff of some 2,000 and 
a capital investment of some $50 million. 
Congress has been told that annual operat- 
ing expenses then will be about $28 million, 

NASA's recent record in holding to such 
commitments has not been inspiring. The 
Manned Spacecraft Center at Houston was 
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sold to Congress 2 years ago as a $60-million 
center. Within months, the figure climbed 
to $90 million, and the space agency recently 
jumped this to $200 million. 

The annual operating cost also is exceed- 
ingly low in comparison with other elec- 
tronics centers with a comparable or lower 
level of effort. 

The Naval Research Laboratory is a 
$55-million facility. Its fiscal 1963 budget 
is $68 million, significantly more than NASA 
is estimating for a $50-million installation. 

The NRL operation also gives rise to an- 
other question about the proposed Boston 
Electronics Center. Official Navy estimates 
show that one-half of the NRL staff is en- 
gaged in electronics research. In fiscal year 
1960, space-related research by NRL totaled 
some $22 million. 

This is but one of many Government cen- 
ters engaged in electronics research. The 
Air Force electronics research effort at Cam- 
bridge is on a level well over $60 million. 
The Army has a number of centers 
in similar activity. Fort Monmouth, with 
an electronics staff of 3.500, is spending some 
$28 million inhouse; Fort Huachuca’s Elec- 
tronic Proving Ground, with a staff of nearly 
10,000, some $26 million. 

Overall, the latest complete figures for 
Government-sponsored inhouse electronics 
research and development total well over 
$246 million. That was in fiscal 1960; the 
effort has increased substantially since then. 

At the same time, a Senate Government 


has reported that as much as one-tenth of 
all Government-supported electronics re- 
search and development may consist of un- 
witting, needless duplication of effort.” That 
is, some $200 million out of an expenditure of 
$2 billion In 1960. 

Albert J. Kelley, Director of Electronics 

and Control for NASA, told the House Space 
Committee the new center will not only 
direct electronics research but will do re- 
search in communications, data processing, 
guidance, instrumentation and control. 

“Tt will be staffed and equipped to perform 
original work,” he stated. He also noted 
that component test facilities will be pro- 
vided to evaluate industrially developed ex- 
perimental components. 

A good argument can be made that the 
electronics firms in this industry already are 
fully capable of such basic work in elec- 
tronics. 

No one can quarrel with NASA's need for 
a capable electronics management group. As 
Mr. Kelley himself says, “NASA simply must 
have qualified people on its staff who are 
well informed on space missions and their 
related electronics systems performance re- 
quirements, able to identify the problem 
areas, and competent to evaluate the re- 
search results of others.” 

But whether the proposed Electronics Re- 
search Center is needed to develop and sup- 
port this group is a question that deserves 
careful study. 

So does location of the center in Boston. 

Kelley has this to say on that subject: 
“The NASA considered many potential sites 
throughout the country for location of the 
Electronics Research Center, On balance, 
the overall university-industrial strength and 
capability in electronics and guidance in the 
greater Boston area resulted in its selection 
as the location for the Center. This area, 
noted for its past and current heavy con- 
centration on electronics research, both in 
industry and universities, provides a com- 
patible, stimulating environment for growth 
of NASA capabilities in this important 
area. „ „ 

We would Uke to ask If these same criteria 
were applied in the selection of Houston as 
a site for the Manned Spacecraft Center. 
What compatible, stimulating environment 


. 
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brought about that selection? What indus- 
trial strength and capability did Houston 
offer in manned spacecraft? 

If, as Mr. Kelley himself states, 70 per- 
cent of major spacecraft dollars now go into 
electronics, why wasn't Boston chosen as the 
site for the manned s t center? Or 
conversely, 1f 70 percent of the dollars now 
being spent on manned spacecraft involve 
electronics, why do we need the Boston cen- 
ter in addition to the Houston center? Could 
the center, if needed, be located elsewhere— 
say, the Midwest—to stimulate the space in- 
dustry there? 

We hope Congress will carefully consider 
all such questions before voting the funds 
requested. 


Improper Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I bring 
to the attention of the House an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune, May 1963: 

IMPROPER INFLUENCE 

The Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service, which precisely a year ago 
was up to its ears in the Billie Sol Estes 
scandal, is back in the news. This time the 
Service, an agency of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, is charged with carrying the ball 
for the Kennedy administration in improp- 
erly endeavoring to influence the outcome 
of the forthcoming nationwide wheat refer- 
endum. Representative James F. BATTIN, 
Republican, of Montana, who made the 
charge in the House, called upon Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman to resign. 

The charge is based on a letter Represent- 
ative Battin said he received from three 
members of the ASCS committee in McCone 
County, Mont. The letter related that the 
committee members had been instructed by 
a State ASCS official to find four local farm- 
ers who favor a yes vote to serve as pro- 
motional men between now and referendum 
day. It also suggested, according to Rep- 
resentative Battin, that the county commit- 
tee provide poll watchers whose duty it 
would be to appraise the voters and get in 
touch with any farmers known to favor a 
yes vote who neglected to appear. 

The committeemen said they were told 
that a fund of a little more than $900 was to 
be used to hold meetings in their area and 
discuss and encourage a vote favorable to 
the administration. They protested they are 


-strictly prohibited by regulations from en- 


gaging in such activities. 

The letter, said Representative Batrin, re- 
futes testimony of Mr. Freeman only a few 
days ago in which he assured the Hoyse 
Agriculture Committee that his Department 
was not trying to influence the voting but 
was merely trying to give farmers all the 
facts on the issue. The controversial refer- 
endum, scheduled for May 21, offers a choice 
between a program of high-price guaran- 
tees and strict production and marketing 
controls, which is favored by the adminis- 
tration, or one of low prices and virtually no 
controls. 

This is not the first time the ASCS has 
been accused of touting Government subsidg 
programs among farmers or even of lobbying 
in Congress on behalf of the New Frontier. 
The agency, organized to administer farm 
programs, comprises a vast network of 90,000 
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full- and part-time Federal payrollers. It ex- 
tends into every State and farming com- 
munity in the land. State committees are 
appointed by the Secretary, but township 
and county committees are elected by farm- 
ers, ostensibly to provide for local control 
over programs. 

How much local control farmers really have 
over programs Is shown by new regulations 
published in the Federal Register of March 1. 
They provide that each county committee- 
man or alternate must sign a pledge of per- 
formance of duty before being permitted to 
take office and that he will support the pro- 
grams he is called upon to administer.- Thus 
any county committeeman who is under the 
Wusion that his job is to represent the 
wishes of farmers who elected him is put on 
notice that his first obligation Is to 
Washington. 

Representative Batrin’s charge warrants 
an immediate investigation by Congress. 
The wheat program the administration wants 
farmers to approve in the referendum is one 
of the most restrictive plans to control pri- 
vate enterprise ever proposed in this country 
and would cost taxpayers hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Before the voting takes 
place, it would be enlightening to know if 
Federal employees and funds are being used 
to influence the outcome. 


Friendship International Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit for the Recorp a resolu- 
tion which was passed last week by the 
County Council of Baltimore County. 
It shows that Marylanders are deter- 
mined to meet unfair competition with 
positive action by highlighting the many 
attributes of Friendship Airport. 

RESOLUTION 7 OF THE CouNTY COUNCIL OF 
BALTIMORE County, Mp. 


Whereas since the construction and open- 
ing of the multimillion-dollar air terminal 
in Chantilly, Va., known as Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport, the use of Friendship Inter- 
national Airport as a passenger terminal has 
been greatly affected; and 

Whereas the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce estimates that Baltimore is losing 
more than $1,000 per day as a result of unfair 
competition from Dulles, which they believe 
results from the FAA acting as both airline 
policeman and airport landlord; and 

Whereas this loss of business to Baltimore 
is adversely affecting not only Baltimore City, 
but also the surrounding metropolitan area, 
including Baltimore County; and 

Whereas it is the feeling of the county 
council the leaders of industry and commerce 
and the private citizens should be made 
aware of the need for support of Friendship 
International Airport and be encouraged to 
give and promote such support: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the County Council of Balti- 
more County, Md.,-this 1st day of May 1963, 
That industry, commerce, and private citi- 
zens be urged to use and support Friendship 
International Airport exclusively and to fos- 
ter and promote its exclusive use and sup- 
port throughout the Baltimore metropoli- 
tan area; and be it further 

Resolved, That the citizens urge their 
elected representatives to the Senate and 
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Congress of the United States to promote and 
Support an increase of airline service to and 
from Friendship International Airport; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the two U.S. Senators and eight 
Representatives to the Congress from the 
State of Maryland. 


Jim McDevitt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Tecently received a letter from the pres- 
ident of the Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Masons International Union, 
Edward J. Leonard in which he enclosed 
& copy of the April issue of the official 
Journal of that organization dedicated 
to the late James L. McDevitt. It was 
My privilege to know Jim McDevitt and 
to have some knowledge of his life and 
background. At the time of his death 
in March of this year, I joined with the 
Many thousands of his friends in mourn- 
ing his loss, the impact of which is only 
Now beginning to be felt. 

In the thought, Mr. Speaker, that our 
Colleagues here in the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives may be interested in reading 
Something about Jim McDevitt written 
by those who knew him best, I am in- 
Cluding the article in the extension of 
My remarks. As General President Ed- 
Ward J. Leonard so aptly put it: 

There may be other public figures who 
Would want to know more about the life 
Of this fine, unassuming man who worked 
Consistently and effectively to make the voice 
Of the workingman heard in this country. 

James L. McDevrrr 

Hard knocks come when you least expect 
them. 

The death of my close friend of many years 
Standing, Jim McDevitt, came as the hardest 
knock I have had in many a year. Many 
Other people that I know have experienced 
the same sense of loss at the unexpected pass- 
ing of this stout son of Pennsylvania, who 
always gave his best to this union and to 

labor movement as a whole. 


in stride. He wore a big pair of shoes. 
The general executive board has recounted 
some of the highlights of Jim McDevitt's fine 
Career in the labor movement. Reading that 
Story, you will see that a lot of distinguished 
People, both in and out of Pennsylvania, 
many fine things to say about Jim 
McDevitt. As one who knew and worked 
With Jim for over 35 years (he was business 
Agent of local 8, Philadelphia when I was 
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was the hand of the President of the United 
States. He moved comfortably in all circles, 
which was yet another indication of his 
stature as a man. 

I have lost my close friend, who was a 
man of the highest principles. With a heavy 
heart, what more can I say? 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
EDWARD J. LEONARD, 
Editor and General President. 
PASSING OF JAMES L. McDevirr Leaves Vom 
IN RANKS oF LABOR 


James L. McDevitt, vice president and ex- 
ecutive board member of the Operative 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International 
Association, who died March 19 in Oklahoma 
City following a cerebral hemorrhage, was an 
outstanding labor leader at the local, State, 
and National levels. 

As the director of the Committee on Po- 
litical Education, Jim’s particular union af- 
filiation perhaps was not important to the 
large and varied groups of people he met all 
over the country, but his Operative Plaster- 
ers’ and Cement Masons’ International As- 
sociation membership always remained im- 
portant to Jim. And Operative Plasterers’ 
and Cement Masons’ International Associa- 
tion members everywhere were glad and 
proud that he was a member of their union. 

Jim had gone to Oklahoma City to preside 
over one of a series of COPE regional con- 
ferences. He suffered a stroke on the morn- 
ing of March 19 and another late that after- 
noon. He died the following morning. 

Jim McDevitt was born in Philadelphia on 
November 3, 1898, the son and grandson of 
plasterers. His grandfather, Charles Mc- 
Devitt, came to this country from Ireland in 
1849, at the age of 12 and settled in south 
Philadelphia. He was apprenticed out as a 
plasterer and in 1873 helped to found the Op- 
erative Plasterers’ Mutual Protective Associa- 
tion. Charles had two sons, John and Wil- 
Mam, and both became plasterers and trade 
unionists. Jim was one of the five children 
of William McDevitt. 

In 1923, when Jim became a candidate for 
recording secretary of local No. 8, it was 
said jokingly that his family vote was enough 
to elect him. He had been apprenticed in 
1916, but his apprenticeship was interrupted 
by World War I. He enlisted in the Army in 
1918, saw service in France and was honor- 
ably discharged in July 1919. He resumed 
his apprenticeship and became a journeyman 
plasterer in July 1920. 

After elected recording secretary of 
local No. 8, he went on to become president 
and business representative. It was during 
these days that he first met up with Presi- 


dent Leonard, then business agent of local 


No. 31, Pittsburgh, and Secretary-Treasurer 
John J. Hauck, then business agent of local 
No. 592, Philadelphia. In 1928, he was elect- 
ed president of the Philadelphia Building 
Trades Council: 

In 1938, when AFL leaders in Pennsylvania 
needed someone to hold together a State 
federation badly split, they turned to Mc- 
Devitt, who was then only 40 years old. 

McDevitt’s first years as State federation 
president were stormy, and the federation 
was so impoverished by the split in labor 
that McDevitt continued on the unemploy- 
ment compensation board of review so that 
he could forego his salary as federation 
president. 

In 1940, during the third-term campaign 
of President Roosevelt, McDevitt’s voice was 
one of the most powerful and persuasive 
raised in support of Roosevelt in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


In 1947, the Pennsylvania State Federation 
established a permanent committee on po- 
litical action. Its p was to put the 
federation’s political activi on an effective 
and continuing basis. The first test came in 
the 1948 elections. The committee set out 
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to reach the federation’s 700,000 membership. 
It sponsored mass meetings, bought time on 
radio stations and space in newspapers and 
published quantities of its own literature to 
get its message across. McDevitt predicted 
that the liberal-labor yote in Pennsylvania 
would defeat 10 Congressmen who had voted 
for Taft-Hartley. Experienced reporters coy- 
ering the campaign thought he was talking 
through his hat, but the returns showed that 
11, not 10, Taft-Hartley Congressmen were 
defeated in Pennsylvania. 

McDevitt once said that he grew up “more 
or less a Democrat because in Republican 
Philadelphia it was the only thing a sin- 
cere trade unionist could be.” Nevertheless, 
he could commend Republicans who had 
been fair to labor and criticized Democrats 
when they menaced labor's interests. He 
once commended Republican Governor Ed- 
ward Martin for a “glorious triumph” and 
he once told President Truman he was emu- 
lating the dictators when he asked for a draft 
labor law. 

Expressing, once, the political philosophy 
of COPE, he said, We believe that the well- 
being, the security, the freedom from eco- 
nomic fear, and the dignity of each person 
should be the first concern of each legislator 
whether it be in the State capitals or Wash- 

n. 

In his years in Pennsylvania, McDevitt 
served on many State agencies under ap- 
pointment by the Governor. In 1948, he and 
President Edward J. Leonard (then vice 
president) were designated by the U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor as representatives of all labor 
in the United States at the World Safety 
Conference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, held in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Jim McDevitt's activities in the fight 
against intolerance are reflected in the posi- 
tions he had held on such groups as the 
Executive Committee of the State Council 
for Fair Employment Practices, the Ameri- 
can Council for Christians and Jews, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the National Trade Coun- 
cil for Palestine. 

McDevitt was named a vice president of 
the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Ma- 
‘sons’ International Association in 1954 to fill 
a vacancy caused by the death of James M. 
Myles, who also had been a prominent citi- 
zen of Pennsylvania. In 1959, President 
Leonard appointed McDevitt to the General 
Executive Board. Jim rendered many sery- 
ices to the International Association, not 
the least of which were given in his capacity 
as Chairman of the Constitution Committee 
at International conventions. He took this 
Post following the death of Vice President 
John Brennan, and his ready grasp of issues 
and command of parliamentary procedures 
made him a tower of strength during con- 
ventions, 

Over the years, a lot of eminent people 
went out of their way to say nice things 
about Jim McDevitt. Here are some quotes: 

“Jim McDevitt has proven himself a labor- 
statesman who seeks to advance both the 
interests of organized labor and the com- 
munity in which they work.”—Wayne MORSE, 
U.S. Senator from Oregon. 

“I have known Jim McDevitt ever since the 
days when I was in the State senate, 
and I have long been indebted to him for his 
ready ear, his sound counsel, his devotion to 
humanitarian ideals, and his eloquent pres- 
entation of labor’s point of view.“ — George 
M. Leader, former Governor of Pennsylvania. 

“Jim McDevitt is a man of character, integ- 
rity, knowledge, and ability. For many years 
it has been my great privilege to be inti- 
mately acquainted with him and like others 
who haye come within range of his influence, 
I have admiration and affection for him.“ 
James A. Parley, former Postmaster General 
and former Chairman, National Democratic , 
Committee. ; 
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Even more impressive than his fierce dedi- 
cation to the cause of labor, has been his un- 
selfish devotion to the struggle for human 
rights and civic betterment.”—Richardson 
Dilworth, mayor, city of Philadelphia. 

“Since I am a card-carrying member of the 
B. MPI. U., we have much in common. I 
have watched Jim McDevitt grow from a 
mechanic of the trowel trade to the high po- 
sition he now enjoys. This has been accom- 
plished only by his dedication to the labor 
movement and his fair dealing with industry 
over the years,"—John B. Kelly, prominent 
Philadelphia builder. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
some of the top men of the world * * Jim 
McDevitt ranks with the best of them.“ 
George H. Earle, former Governor of Penn- 
Bylvania and U.S. Ambassador. 

“He has always been constructive. He is 
held in esteem and respect by all who have 
been brivileged to work with him,”—Dr. 
George W. Taylor, former chairman, National 
War Labor Board, and well-known arbitrator. 

“Jim McDevitt has stood for the ideals of 
good government, justice, and rights of the 
average American citizen,"—Joseph S. Clark, 
U.S. Senator, Pennsylvania. 

A solemn mass was held March 22 at St. 
Bartholomew's Church, Bethesda, Md. the 
Washington suburb in which the McDevitts 
resided. That same evening, a wake was held 
at the Oliver Bair Funeral Home, at 18th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. Burial took 
Place the following morning, March 23, at 
Holy Sepulchre Cemetery, Cheltenham Town- 
ship, Philadelphia. The survivors include 
his wife, Margaret Mary, and three children, 

Byrne, James L. McDevitt, Jr., and 
Lt. William P. McDevitt, USAF. 

Meany's tribute: “No one served the trade 
union cause with deeper sincerity and greater 
diligence than Jim McDevitt. His contri- 
butions over the years, in every sense of the 
economic and social life of workers, can 
hardly be measured. Most recently, his lead- 
ership of COPE was instrumental in develop- 
ing the political voice of American wage 
earners into a potent instrument, more near- 
ly in keeping with their numbers. 

“He will long be missed as a leader and a 
friend, and his place will be hard to fill.” 


Polish National Holiday 


SPEECH 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


z OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
again my pleasure to join with many of 
my colleagues in paying tribute to the 
great Polish Constitution, which is a bare 
2 years younger than our own U.S. Con- 
stitution, It is fitting that we in Con- 
gress recognize in this way the great 
Polish nation, its thousand-year history 
of struggle for independence, and the 
7 million Americans of Polish ancestry 
who have contributed so much to 
America. 


This year also is the 100th anniversary 
of the Polish uprising of 1863 against op- 
pressive Russian rule. It was a war 
which cost the Poles dearly—250,000 
lost in more than a thousand battles. It 
was fought under the banner of freedom. 

Look at a map and see where this 
country is located. Look in a history 
book and read of the sturdy tide of inde- 
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pendence which has flowed from the Po- 
lish people. Look at the Polish Consti- 
tution of 1791 and learn of the charter of 
political and civil liberties proclaimed. 

Then you will know why America is 
proud of the Polish who have come to her 
shores, and proud to join in the celebra- 
tion of free Poland’s great holiday of 
May 3. 


Please, Mr. President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, some of the 
frustration which Americans are feeling 
over the inaction of the past 2 years of 
this administration, especially as con- 
trasted with the previous administration, 
is summed up very effectively in an edi- 
torial from the Westport Town Crier. I 
offer it for the Recorp as an excellent 
indication of what the people of the 
Fourth District of Connecticut are think- 


ing. 
The editorial follows: 
Presse, Mr, PRESIDENT 

Please, Mr. Kennedy; the President one, 
we mean. 

We've been patient about lot of things 
since you were elected. We've been trying 
hard-to give you the benefit of the doubt, 
with the hope that you would, sooner or 
later, catch on to the Job and get America 
moving again, 

We've overlooked the fact that the missile 
gap you made so much of during the cam- 
paign never materialized; we figured that 
you were misinformed. We waited for 2 
years for that housing desegregation that 
you clobbered Mr. Eisenhower so hard about. 

We have taken no particular pleasure in 
the fact that the Democratic Congress has 
seemed so unwilling to follow your lead— 
even after all those things you said about 
Ike and his inability to get legislation out 
of Congress (which, incidentally, was not 
controlled by his party at all). We've been 
pretty quiet about the lack of an aid-to- 
education bill and the inactivity in a va- 
riety of other fronts upon which you based 
your campaign. We haven't even mentioned 
the fact that America's growth rate, about 
which you made so much, seems to be hob- 
bling along at about the same old pace, 
even with all those Kennedys in Washing- 
ton. s 

And, then, there are those foreign affairs. 
The Eisenhower administration was; perhaps, 
a little on the unimaginative side. At least, 
you said so. But, back in those days, at 
least our allies were our friends. Now it 
seems to us that everybody is getting angry 
with us. In any event, things haven't 
seemed to improve any. And, if you include 
Cuba, they've gotten considerably worse. 

But, as we said, Mr. President, we figure a 
young man should have a chance. So we've 
been conducting these columns with reason- 
able decorum. 

But, now, you and your minions have gone 
too far. Postmaster General Day, in a huff 
because of a threatened 2 percent cut in his 
$5 billion budget, has arbitrarily decided to 
reduce postal service. He's told new build- 
ings in New York that they won't get any 
service at all unless they're 90 percent oc- 
cupied, and he's told all of us that there 
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wouldn't be any more deliveries on Saturday 
and Sunday—no matter what. 

In other words, Postmaster Day is trying 
to put the screws on Congress and the people 
of the United States. If he doesn’t get every 
penny he wants, he's going to blackmail us. 
It's just as if the local school board, faced 
with a similar cut, arbitrarily decided they 
wouldn't teach English any more, 

Can anybody really believe that Mr. Day's 
budget is so precise that a 2-percent cut 
will throw it Into a complete collapse? We 
can't. So please, Mr. Kennedy, speak to Mr. 
Day. Don’t louse up our mall delivery, in 
addition to all those other things. 


Information for Those Who Got Lobbied 
by the Mothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, just in 
case some of those who were lobbied by 
the so-called Women Strike for Peace 
group detected some professionalism 
about it all, a copy of their marching or- 
ders is reproduced below. This particu- 
lar copy was mailed in an envelope bear- 
ing a Washington, D.C., return address. 
You will note the instructions call for 
“loud public clamor for a test ban.” 
Notes on the interview with you were or- 
dered taken. When not otherwise en- 
gaged, the ladies were told to “swarm” 
through the offices of certain Congress- 
men and Senators designated as “war 
minded.” The interview with you was 
predicted to be “easy and fun and en- 
tirely revealing.” It was calculated that 
“often as not” you would not be “learned” 
on the subject of disarmament and the 
ladies would “seem experts” by compari- 
son. The women were told that “espe- 
cially in the Senate” that someone in the 
office, rather than the Senator, often “has 
complete say” on disarmament questions. 
It appears whoever gave the ladies their 
marching orders thinks pretty poorly of 
the Members of Congress. Maybe even 
of the ladies themselves, since such ex- 
plicit instructions were given. At least, 
they are proud of their lobbying abilities 
as the instructions claim credit for get- 
ting a larger vote against appropriations 
for the House Un-American Activities 
Committee than was “anticipated.” 

Here is the complete text referred to: 
MOTHER'S LOBBY on Mr 7 IN WASHINGTON, - 

D.C. 

Our Mother's Lobby can affect the Geneva 
negotiations. Does this sound far fetched? 
Think of it this way. Only a few weeks ago 
world hopes for a test ban treaty were high. 
Then the Pentagon leveled its guns. The 
attack on the Geneva negotiations was un- 
leashed, led by Rockefeller, Teller, Hosmer, 
Goldwater, and Dodd. 

The administration countered with 
speeches by Foster, Fisher, Humphrey, and 
Rusk, but, lacking strong support through- 
out the United States, our delegation has 
taken a hardened position at Geneva. 
Furthermore, despite the U.N. General As- 
sembly resolution for a January 1 cutoff date, 
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dur Government has conducted 5 under- 


round tests so far this year. 

Ehrushchey's reaction: a hardened Soviet 
Position in Geneva. 

Where do you come in?? 

Loud public clamor for a test ban is the 
Only hope now. If we bolster the admin- 
istration’s efforts we can temper the climate 
for negotiations in Washington. This in 
turn may help break the deadlock in Geneva. 

This makes the May 7 mothers’ lobby in 
Washington of the utmost importance. 

The lobby committee in Washington has 
Organized the following overall plan for 
May 7 (still subject to revision) : 

Chartered Pennsylvania Railroad train will 
leave New York City at 8 am. bringing 
Women from the eastern seaboard. All other 
Women from other parts of the United States 
and from Washington will gather at Union 
Station to meet the Incoming train at 12:80. 
We will rally and display signs from 50 States 
to indicate our actual or proxy representa- 
tion. The press and TV coverage will con- 
centrate on this rally. 

Room 457 in the Old Senate Office Building 
Is being reserved for us to gather in between 
1 and 3:30 and compare notes or wait for 
&ppointments. Then, WSP has also reserved 
Toom 203 in the Carroll Arms Hotel at First 
and C Streets NE., for the day. There you'll 
find literature and hospitality. In Congress 
there are guards on all floors and room direc- 
tories next to the elevators to direct you. 

To make the day's schedule run as 
Smoothly as possible, the following program 
ls suggested: 

Agency appointments: By prearrangement. 

eone from Washington WSP will gather 
as many women as necessary and send them 
Of to the ACDA, and so forth, by taxi to 
these appointments immediately. 

Senate and House: Lobbying will follow 
& very simple scheme and will use our po- 
tential to the fullest. Guides at the sta- 
tion will give out specific assignments and 
the lobby literature at the same time and 
answer questions, 

In small groups of three or four you will 
See one or two designated Congressmen. 
Naturally, we will concentrate our effort on 
the Senate and the agency appointments. 
One woman will take notes, a second report 
back on the interview when she gets home, a 
third can begin the interview: Is the Con- 
Gressman in? May we see him? If not, may 
We speak to his legislative assistant? 

If you have had personal confirmation of 
an appointment you requested before May 
7, take on your assignment first, then go to 
Your appointment, unless timing prohibits 
this procedure. 

Be sure to send confirmation of appoint- 
Ments with your Congressman to Folly Fodor, 
4515 Drummond Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 
As you know, constituents are far more 
eagerly received and listened to. Bring any 
Citizens campaign for a test ban signatures 
or statements and all appropriate press clip- 
Ping with you. Let us know the number 
Of people planning to make the trip if you 
can beforehand. 8 

In between appointments we feel we can 
express our disapproval of the tactics of 

warminded Congressmen by swarming 
{nto the offices of Senators Donn and KEAT- 
Inc, and Representatives Hosmer and HoLI- 
rwo (all four have many WSP's in their 
States) . 

With a simple instruction sheet, you will 
Carry “A Nuclear Test Ban. What Are the 
Risks,” and one or two other strong state- 
ments to lean on. From then on it's easy 
and fun and entirely revealing. Often as 
not these men are not learned on the subject 
Of disarmament and you will seem experts. 
Otherwise they will lead the discussion and 
May have some good ideas. We have found 
that seeing the man in person is good, but 
Seeing the office staff is frequently equally 
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effective. Especially in the Senate, you may 
be talking to the one person in the office 
who has complete say on disarmament ques- 
tions and can convince the Senator best. 

We suggest this as a possible approach to 
a Senator: “Senators do influence the Amer- 
ican people. President Kennedy is waiting 
for the people to give him encouragement. 
He's for a test ban, but has opposition. 
Sitting on his hands. Russians are inde- 
cisive now. Geneva talks are about to re- 
open any day. You can be more influential 
than ever. You can help make up the minds 
of constituents in this period of paralysis. 
The United States must assume the lead. 
We can take the initiative. Lean heavily on 
moral issues—we have no right to test: leu- 
kemia, birth defects, unborn generation de- 
fects.” 

Before May 7 it will be helpful to read some 
of the following: “Test Ban, What Are the 
Risks?” (Washington WSP pamphlet); Wil- 
liam C. Foster (ACDA) testimony at Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy hearings; 
Adrian Fisher (ACDA) communication from 
Washington Post, March 4, 1963; Judge Henry 
Edgerton communication from same paper, 
March 25, 1963; Senator Javrrs’ press release 
for TV program March 10; U Thant’s “The 
Human Situation, 1963“ from Saturday Re- 
view, March 23; President Kennedy’s press 
conference statement on test ban, March 21; 
and James T. Wadsworth’s letter to New York 
Times, March 26, 

As background, our experience with lobby- 
ing has shown us that Democrats may be 
expected to follow Kennedy’s lead. Some say 
they leave matters of test ban entirely up to 
the President and State Department. Be 
sure to remind Republicans that their party 
must not seem the war party. We have 
visited about 210 offices of Representatives 
and seen 56 in person. Twenty-six Senate 
offices, nine of them in person, have been 
visited. All received our press pamphlet 
from the HUAC hearings and the pamphlet 
“Test Ban, What Are the Risks?” most have 
also received Senator Humpnrer’s report on 
the Economics of Disarmament. (Entire 
House and Senate). We are known every- 
where and the receptions are usually polite 
and often very cordial. Our lobby efforts are 
said by those who know to have influenced 
the vote against appropriations for the 
HUAC. A considerably smaller opposition 
vote was anticipated. 

Meeting: From 3:30 to 4:30 we will meet 
at the Church of the Reformation, 212 East 
Capitol Street. Dagmar Wilson -will speak 
and we hope to have a top Government of- 
ficial also. There will be brief reports from 
some of you on your interviews. The return 
train will leave at 5 p.m. 

All of the places you will be going to on 
May 7 are within walking distance of each 
other. 


Men, Money, Missiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 
Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 


1 the Washington Post, April 30, 
63: 


MEN, Money, MISSILES 
Congress displays a curious double stand- 
ard in dealing with military spending, When 
it comes to missiles, bombers, and assorted 
hardware, Congress whoops through the re- 
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quested money—and sometimes implores the 
administration to spend even more. But 
when it comes to men, Congress tends to 
stinginess and glowers darkly at money spent 
on mere people, The military pay raise legis- 
lation before Congress is a case in point. 

The bill reported out by the House 
Armed Services Committee contains only the 
very minimum increases that fairness and 
commonsense require. Every possible cor- 
ner has been whittled away from the bill ap- 
proved in subcommittee. The bill would 
deny. any increases whatever to 812,609 men 
during their initial 2 years in uniform. It 
would drop altogether a proposed $55 a 
month special stipend for men in combat, 
It perpetuates an old iniquity in not allow- 
ing already retired officers the full benefits 
accruing to those who left the service after 
1958. 

Other proposed increases are also volded 
and to crown it all, the effective date for the 
raises would be delayed until next fall. All 
this was seemingly done in order to concili- 
ate the Republican Policy Committee and 
other professional economizers. Doubtless 
the motive is good, but wouldn't it be re- 
freshing if Congress for once tried to reward 
men as well as machines with additional 
funds? The armed services can be no better 
than the people who staff them. Every in- 
centive ought to be offered to keep the ablest 
in the service and to attract better recruits. 

In both House and Senate, a fight for the 
more generous subcommittee bill would 
command broad support. As it stands, the 
House legislation that Chairman Vinson of 
Armed Services describes as a “career in- 
centive bili” provides excellent incentives for 
leaving the service. 


Ring Around the Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
language of Washington used to be called 
gobbledygook. The New Frontier, with 
its emphasis on proliferation and bottle- 
necks, has made innovations in the lan- 
guage. The Wall Street Journal in its 
May 1 issue describes the New Frontier 
semanticism as follows: 

RING AROUND THE ANSWER 
(By Joe Western) 

WASHINGTON,—Most Federal bureaucrats 
try to be helpful. They really do. It's just 
that they haven't always been told what to 
say to reporters. So, even under normal cir- 
cumstances, the typical public official de- 
velops a special skill at talking rings around 
an answer. 

But at no time is this art displayed with 
more brilliance than when the routine of 
Government life is upset by a shuffling of 
personnel and realinement of units, such as 
has just occurred at the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, and the word from on high has not 
mannged its way along the new organization 
charts. 

Sit in on a recent interview with a re- 
located bureaucrat whose decisions on the 
disposal of farm surpluses can have an im- 
portant influence on the commodity markets. 
Based on actual notes, the conversation ran 
something like this: 

Question. Just what new goals do you 
think your division ought to work toward 
under the new setup? 
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Answer, It's far too early to tell the even- 
tual size and scope of the Government's role 
in this field. We are, naturally, operating 
within the guidelines set down by the Con- 
gress when the public need for Federal ac- 
tion first became apparent. 

Question. You mean you have no new 
plans; that you will continue as in the past? 

Answer. Not exactly. You see, we are 
keeping the whole operation under con- 
tinuous review with the aim of making de- 
sirable changes that will more efficiently 
utilize the management skills we have built 
up within the agency over the years. 

Question. What would you say Is the prob- 
lem needing greatest attention currently? 

Answer. You must realize that we cannot 
and have not neglected any phase of plan- 
ning which in the national interest must em- 
brace the whole spectrum of problem-solving 
methods to carry out our mission. 

Question. If it’s a bit too early to focus 
on policy changes, how about a few basic 
facts? For a starter, how many employees 
are now assigned to work on your agency? 

Answer, We are in the midst of a complete 
restudy of our manpower needs, which in 
terms of man-years are not yet clear. We 
would hope that our studies will, within a 
very few weeks, give us some hard answers 
on this. 

Question. I understand you have a stagger- 
ing backlog of casework. How many people 
do you have available now to operate your 
programs? 

Answer. Yes, we do have a big caseload. 
But through our staff planning research and 
policy review procedures we feel we will be 
able to prevent bottlenecks from develop- 


Question. Well, then, how many employees 
should you have? : 

Answer. Most of our people are stationed 
far from Washington In county offices in the 
field; and of course States contribute, ac- 
cording to various formulas provided by law 
and regulations in helping maintain ade- 
quate supervision of ongoing projects. 

Question. The budget estimates sent to 
Congress by the President for this agency 
show you, or somebody, intended to add 175 
employees in the coming fiscal year. What 
comparable employment figures would these 
be in addition to? And what will these 
extra people be doing primarily? 

Answer, We are in the process of setting 
up a task force to determine this very im- 
portant matter. We would hope that in 2 or 
3 months, if no hitches develop, that a sur- 
vey of all available data can be completed 
so that some decisions can be 
made on just how to start planning to utilize 
these additional staff positions. 

Question. After the task force makes its 
report, what is the next step? Do you think 
new legislation might be needed to help you 
do the work? 

Answer. We would expect—not for quote, 
please—that an interagency committee would 
review the findings, working in close coopera- 
tion with this office and coordinating its 
study with those going forward in related 
agencies throughout the Federal Govern- 
ment. Hopefully, this committee would then 
prepare a preliminary. set of recommenda- 
tions affecting our future actions. 

Question. This would be aimed at recruit- 
ing the experts you want? 

Answer. If budgetary considerations do not 
present now unforeseen obstacles, the pre- 
liminary recommendations will be reviewed 
and hardened into action policies. They 
would be aggressively put into effect once the 
appropriate Executive orders from the White 
House were issued and detailed regulations 
implementing them are written, published, 
and circulated among our people and inter- 
ested members of the public. 
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Question, If all this happens, how many 
people do you think you'll end up with in 
the agency? 

Answer, It’s far too early to tell Just 
what, 


The Impact of a Barge Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues an address made by one 
of my constituents which has a distinct 
bearing on a problem occupying the ef- 
forts of many of us in the Congress to- 
day, the problem of water. The gentle- 
man who made the remarks, Mr. Victor 
H. Baunig, an engineer by profession, 
has a long and distinguished record of 
public service covering half a century. 
He is the manager of the San Antonio 
River Authority and is making great 
strides in flood control work, water and 
soil conservation and navigation in the 
20th Congressional District. 

The following is a transcript of the ad- 
dress made by Mr. Braunig before the 
Conopus Club in San Antonio: 

A BARGE CANAL FOR SAN ANTONIO 


On May 10 there will be a public hearing 
in San Antonio conducted by the U.S. Engi- 
neers. The object of this hearing ls to de- 
termine whether San Antonio people are in- 
terested in developing a barge canal for this 
city; and if there ls economic and engineer- 
ing data available to support an intensive 
study at the expense of the United States. 

It Is very important for the success of this 
project that the businessmen of this city 
show interest at this hearing so that the 
U.S. Engineers who will conduct this Hear- 
ing will have something to present to their 
superiors in Washington, and later to the 
Bureau of the Budget, to support their re- 
quest for enough funds to make a complete 
economic and engineering study. It is esti- 
mated that this will take at least 2 years 
or more to complete, 

Years ago when the late W. B. Tuttle 
first organized the present San Antonio 
River Authority it was known as the S.A. 
Canal and Conservancy District and its sole 
function was to promote a deep water barge 
canal from San Antonio to the coast. I will 
be frank to admit that at that time I 
was among those who thought this was a 
Pipedream. And, when it was abandoned 
at that time, it was reported that it was 
because there was Insufficient water avail- 
able to support a canal. It was suggested 
that when, and if, San Antonio should reach 
a population of 1 million people there would 
be water available from the return water, 
which finds its way into the river from 
treated sewage and at that time a barge 
canal would become a feasible enterprise. 

Today, it is estimated that from 50 per- 
cent to 60 percent of the water used in a 
metropolitan area is returned in the form 
of treated sewage. 

This is becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in the lives of Americans. At 
the present time it is practical, and not 
uneconomical, to treat sewage up to 90 per- 
cent purity. It is also possible, and it is 
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actually being done, to produce drinking 
water for human consumption from 100 per- 
cent sewage. However, this Is still quite 
expensive. The art of purifying used water 
has now received a degree of success where- 
by entire communities are being served with 
treated sea water. This art, of treating 
bad water, is being researched intensively 
in our present era because across the Nation 
every State, every city is much more water 
consclous than ever before. 

Americans have been made aware that we 
must conserve and develop every drop of 
fresh rainwater in the future, or there will 
not be enough water to go around. This 
applies not only to San Antonio,-not only 
to Texas but to the entire United States. 
Also, we must assure a halt to the pollution 
of our streams or we will destroy our future 
growth. 

Why are these facts important to the eco- 
nomic feasibility of the barge canal? 

Most of you already know that San An- 
tonio has a water problem and you also 
know that the water problem is the reason 
I am now working as manager of the San 
Antonlo River Authority. My 3 years with 
the U.S. Study Commission have made me 
conscious of the fact that you can’t solve 
& problem as big as the water problem by. 
going at it in small doses. 

The matter of water supply, flood control, 
navigation, pollution control, recreation, ish 
end wildlife, and soll conservation all tie 
together into. one “ball of wax.” None of 
these separate phases of the overall water 
problems can be solved alone, without af- 
fecting the overall picture. 

Now going back to the question of navi- 
gation: Where will the water come from? 
Do we have to wait until we reach a popu- 
lation of 1 million people or, and this is 
very pertinent at this moment, will we ever 
reach a population of 1 million people, un- 
leBs we secure an auxiliary source of water 
to augment our underground source of 
supply? 

At the present time, as you know, the 
San Antonio River Authority is trying to 
reach an agreement with the Guadalupe- 
Blanco River Authority for water. This 
agreement has not yet been signed by either 
of the two managers. nor has it been sub- 
mitted as yet to the board of ‘directors of 
the two authorities. 

However, when such an agreement Is pre- 
pared and approved by both authorities this 
would only be the beginning of the attempt 
to solve our water problem. The city, who 
owns the city water board, would have to 
be in agreement. The Texas Water Com- 
mission would have to approve the agree- 
ment, and finally it would go to Congress for 
approval and financing because the program 
would be too big to be financed by ordi- 
nary means of city-type financing. 

There are presently 15 or more agencies 
selling water in Bexar County. All of these 
are using the Edwards Underground as 8 
source of supply. Some means will have to 
be found to distribute the cost of surface 
water among all these agencies and the irri- 
gators. Because surface water will cost more 
than the underground water now used and 
the city water board only uses somewhere 
around 50 percent in round numbers, of the 
total Edwards Underground water used in 
this country, and because 1 agency alone can- 
not pay for surface water and allow 14 
others to get a free ride. 

I point this out to give you some idea of 
the complexities which need to be ironed 
out, to formulate a program acceptable to 
all parties concerned. 

I want at this time to give you an idea 
of the kind of agreement we are trying to 
make, even though such an agreement is 
not yet finalized: 
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1. We are trying to get an agreement 
With GBRA to allow us to be a partner in 
the development of the two damsites at 
Cuero. These two sites will produce over 
360,000 acre-feet of annual yield. 

It is being suggested that we would pay 
One-half the cost of that portion of the dams 
allocated to conservation water. (One-half 
the total will be allocated to Federal inter- 
ests, and one-half to be paid for by local 
interests.) This means that SARA would be 
Obligated for one-fourth of the cost of the 

We would then get one-half of the 
Water that would be generated at this point 
and what is most important, we would own 
this water in perpetuity. When the Federal 

was paid, after 50 years, we would still 
Own the water and would only have to pay 
the cost of hauling the water. This is part 
1 of the proposed program. In my opinion, 
this Cuero opportunity is the last chance San 
Antonio ever will have to own a water supply 
in quantities needed, up to 180,000 acre-fect 
Yield per year, with the price fixed as of now. 

Part 2 would be a similar agreement be- 
tween the two authorities on the Goliad Dam 
Bite. We would agree that GBRA would be 


fact). A third part of this agreement 18 a 
Pipeline from Cuero to San Antonio large 


be up to San Antonio and could 

be a part of the overall Federal financing. 
A fourth part of this ent will pro- 
any surplus that either au- 
thority might have in future to the other 


are other parts to this agreement 
Which safeguard the yield of other unde- 
Veloped damsites in obth basins, also guard- 
the future quality of water. In other 
Words this agreement will be a master plan 
for both river basins. 

Now, back to the barge canal. 

We have told the U.S. Engineers: 

(1) They should assume that the water 
Problem will be solved (without a solution 
Of the water problem there can be no canal); 

(2) We are going to attempt at the hear- 
ing to produce sufficient data to show eco- 
nomic justifications. 

See ay ie # parga canal) importanti to this 
? 


You who have lived here for any length 
Of time have heard the story many times and 
have seen it put into effect that heavy in- 
dustry will not come to San Antonio on ac- 
Count of the freight advantages enjoyed by 


canal would remove this barrier. 

But there are other factors. Take Houston 

for example. Why did Houston outgrow 

veston? In Galveston they have had deep 
Water all the time. But Galveston has 
Storms, and Houston has 50 miles of canal, 
®very foot of this on both sides Is ideal in- 
dustrial development land. 

If San Antonio can get the barge canal 
authorized. and built, San Antonio will create 
à new potential industrial area of 100 miles 
Sf which both sides will be avallable for 
development. 

There are many people who deplore Gov- 
ernment spending, who are opposed to Fed- 
eral intervention, calling it a feeding at the 
trough of public funds, paid for by your 

es and my taxes. 

But before you condemn Government 
spending this: 

Experience has shown, that for every dollar 
the United States puts up for projects of this 
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kind, they get back their money, 8 to 1, in 
the added taxes produced on the new in- 
dustries developed. 

Fifty years in the life of one human being 
is a long time—but 50 years in the life of a 
city, of a state, or of a nation is only a 
fleeting moment. San Antonio would be 
creating new industries not only in Bexar 
County, but in Wilson, Karnes and Goliad 
Counties, all in the San Antonio trade area, 
with the solution of the water supply 
problem. 

Also, keep these benefits in mind: a solu- 
tion to the flood control problem with an 
approved canal to the coast; the better 
treatment of reused water; the complete 
elimination of any water problem surround- 
ing the proposed Hemis Fair in 1968 when 
millions of people flock to San Antonio, 
Plus all the economic and agricultural de- 
velopments that will become a certainty 
under these developments. 

There will be no limit to the future growth 
and greatness of our beloved San Antonio, 
with your help, your participation. 

Is it any wonder that I have now changed 
my mind? That I no longer think a barge 
canal is a pipedream? 

I agrce wholeheartedly with Congressman 
Henry B. Gonzatez that now is the time to 
get the job done, and I also sincerely be- 
lieve that if San Antonians want this canal 
and the dynamic future it holds out, they can 
get it because they have, at this time, the 
very Congressman who can put this project 
over. 

There is only one thing he needs and that 
is the help of the entire community; give 
him this and he cannot fall. ' 


In Commemoration of Polish Constitution 
: Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


O¥ PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to express a few 
words on the 172d anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. This, Mr. 
Speaker, was a remarkable document, 
structured very much like our own great 
Constitution, in which the basic and in- 
alienable rights of every citizen of the 
State were guaranteed and set forth for 
all to see. 

Why are we noting today this Polish 
Constitution; because it has survived the 
test of time, and stands today as tried 
and true as when first promulgated? 
No. Unfortunately this is not the case. 
Were we referring to our own Constitu- 
tion this would be true, but the people 
of Poland were living in a country sur- 
rounded by powerful neighbors such as 
Russia and Prussia whose illiberal and 
oppressive governments gave them no 
chance to enjoy the freedoms guaranteed 
in this covenant of enlightened govern- 
ment. These neighboring nations could 
not allow an island of hope to remain as 
a beacon of personal liberty to their own 
oppressed peoples. Thus the Polish Con- 
stitution of 1791 died in 1792, put down 
by force of arms from Russia with the 
Prussians as allies, and with the aid of 
reactionary forces from within Poland 
herself. 
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Yet we salute the spirit of those far- 
sighted pioneers who grasped at the cur- 
rent of 18th century liberalism pulsating 
through the Western World, as seen in 
the American and French revolutions, 
and who tried to adopt this spirit as 
their own. That they failed against 
superior force of arms is no disgrace. 
All too often the brave and true fail 
against the forces of evil in this world. 
Failure did not lessen the indomitable 
spirit of these peoples to be masters of 
their own fate, and, through the years 
since 1791, this voice of liberty has not 
been killed by continued pressure and 
control from foreign powers. May it 
never be stilled and may we salute those 
people whose dreams and aspirations are 
so much in keeping with our own in their 
continued efforts to keep freedom as 
their own heritage. 


Is Hoon Trip Needed? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the national interest continually focused 
on our $20 billion Apollo manned moon 
expedition I feel each of my colleagues 
should review the following comments 
entitled “Is n Trip Needed?” written 
by Mr. Macomber who is one of 
the most knowledgeable military-aero- 
space writers of our time. Mr. Macomber 
serves with the Copley News Service and 
for 14 years worked here in the Capital 
in the midst of our Nation’s military- 
aerospace buildup. 

Is Moon Tarp NEEDED? 
(By Frank Macomber) 

Is America’s Apollo manned moon expedi- 
tion a $20-billion boondoggle? Is the Na- 
tional Acronautics and Space Administration 
Tumbling the ball in its direction of the most 
ambitious and costly program since the space 
age arrived 544 years ago? 

Talk to enough scientists and space ex- 
perts and you will get “yes” and “no” answers 
to both questions. And the so-called great 
debate over the merits or demerits of Project 
Apollo is echoing through space laboratories, 
scientific forums and the corridors of Con- 
gress. 

There are some overtones in the White 
House, too. 

President Kennedy has reaffirmed his posi- 
tion that the Nation must send Americans 
to the moon. He has promised there will 
be a continuing review of the Apollo program 
and that so far nothing has caused him to 
change his mind “about the desirability” of 
the program. 

“I think,” said the President at a news 
conference, “that time will prove, even 
though we can't see all the answers which 
we will find in space, that the overall expend- 
itures have been worthwhile.” 

CALLED RAT RACE 

Here is a look at some of the pros and cons 
of what one scientist wryly called a United 
States-Russian rat race to the moon to see if 
it really is made of green cheese: 

Voluble Dr. Harold Urey, Nobel Prize- 
winning chemist and professor-at-large at 
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the University of California, San Diego, says 
this about NASA: 

“I think NASA should be more under- 

<. and not try to go about 
things in such a high-handed, blunderbuss 
fashion.” 
He says NASA needs more top scientists, 
men like Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, who heads the 
Atomic Energy Commission, or Dr. Willard 
F. Libby, a top scientist—in its upper 
echelons. 

NASA is not even making the best use of 
the scientists it has, nor is it consulting 
sufficiently with those outside the agency, 
he says. 

VICARIOUS ADVENTURE 

As for the Apollo program, Urey observes 
that “it is really being paid for because 
people wish to be excited. Vicarious adven- 
ture is the real reason. That is paying the 
bill.“ 

Dr. Warren Weaver insists that scientific 
considerations fail to justify the magnitude 
of U.S. space programs. He is vice president 
of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and a 
member of the National Science Board and 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

“Even more emphatically,” says Weaver, 
“I don’t believe the scientific considerations 
justify the frantic, costly and disastrous pace 
of our space programs. 

“It is, of course, intellectually important 
that we gain more knowledge about the uni- 
verse. But the fact is that a very large 
fraction of the scientific data which we need 
to collect in space and bring back to the 
earth can be collected by purely electrical and 
mechanical packages of equipment and can, 
through the marvels of modern telemetry and 
radio, be returned to listening and recording 
devices on earth. * * * The cost of this kind 
of experimentation * * * is small, indeed, 
compared with the costs of attempting to 
put men on the moon.“ 


WILL IT PAY 


William H. Meckling, director of the eco- 
nomics division of the Operations Evaluation 
Group, Center for Naval Analyses, Franklin 
Institute, disputes claims that the techno- 
logical developments growing out of big space 
programs will more than pay for them. 

Administration officials charge scientist 
critics have missed the chief point of the 
program to land men on the moon by 1970. 

Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Deputy Chief of NASA, 
says the purpose of Apollo is to “advance the 
power of the United States in a new field of 
technology” and achieve “mastery and pre- 
eminence in space.” It is not primarily a 
scientific project and never was intended to 
be, Dryden emphasizes. 

Dryden says Apollo is not a program to 
find out whether the moon is “made of green 
cheese.” 

Rather, he emphasizes, it is an effort to 
develop the ability to do whatever space 
jobs, civilian or military, need to be done. 


City With a Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article which appeared in the 
April issue of the Eagle magazine, with 
the permission of the publisher. 

There only one Kingsport, and 
Kingsport, Tenn., is a city with a plan, 
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Margaret—Mrs. Earl W.—Dysart has 
written a beautiful story on Kingsport 
and I thought it so interesting that I 
wanted to make it available to others. 

Kingsport is my hometown, and I am 
mighty proud of its beauty, its industry, 
and its people. 

Margaret Dysart is to be congratulated 
on presenting such an interesting picture 
of the model city: 

Crry WITH A PLAN 
(By Margaret Dysart) 

More than 3 years ago we were seeking to 
rélocate in the South. After considering 
many sites, we found nestled in the pictur- 
esque setting of the east Tennessee hills, 
abounding with lakes and forests, bordering 
onto the Virginia State line, the thriving 
model city of Kingsport. 

Historically, the area is well known for 
having been the home of Andrew Jackson 
and his wife, Rachel. Andrew Johnson and 
James Polk were frequent visitors here. 
Earlier Daniel Boone had passed this way. 
Sullivan County in which Kingsport is lo- 
cated has the unique distinction of having 
belonged to Virginia, North Carolina, and 
the illegal state of Franklin at various times. 
It joined the State of Tennessee in 1789, 
and was the only county in east Tennessee 
that fought with the Confederacy. 

Unlike “Topsy,” Kingsport didn’t just 
grow. It represents the brain child of the 
late John B. Dennis and the late J. Fred 
Johnson. Over 45 years ago these dedicated 
men engaged the noted city planner, Dr. 
John Nolen, of Cambridge, Mass. to formu- 
late plans and map a blueprint on which 
hinged the future growth and progress of 
Kingsport. So the term “model” is aptly 
applied, 

Acting upon the professional advice, the 
founding fathers executed the plans to the 
letter. This accounts for the wide expanse 
of streets in the business and residential 
areas. It Is also responsible for the earmark- 
ing of appropriate sites for religious, educa- 
tional, hospital, park and playground facili- 
ties to meet the need of all races and creeds. 
Since this was to be an industrial town, vast 
acreage was set aside for industrial develop- 
ment. 

Thus was created the brain child of two 
high caliber pioneers who sought to instill 
in the people a love of the town and it has 
paid dividends. There is unexcelled, co- 
operative enthusiasm which prevails 
throughout the entire area. This spirit is 
reflected in the great success of all commun- 
ity drives. Quotas are exceeded each year. 
On the basis of this foundation, Kingsport 
soon became nationally known. It has been 
featured in the Saturday Post, 
Reader’s Digest, and in films made by the 
U.S. Department of State for overseas. 
Kingport has an annual payroll of $130 mil- 
lion with the industrial portion amounting 
to $90 million. Local industry gives year- 
round employment to 17,000, including many 
members of Aerie 3141. It was the first city 
in Tennessee to have the council-manage- 
ment form of government, 

The welcome mat was put out for indus- 
try. Among the first to locate here was the 
Eastman Co. in 1920. A division of Eastman 
Kodak, of Rochester, N.Y., the company be- 
gan with the purchase of 35 acres and bulld- 
ings belonging to the U.S. Government. 

Today, Eastman is the largest industry in 
Tennessee. There are 9,500 employees with 
an annual payroll of over $70 million and 
they manufacture 275 products. 

Aerie President Clyde Jeter and Vice Pesi- 
dent Lyle Hobbs are employed by Eastman. 
Lyle, an architect, designed the new aerie 
home. The Aerie is fortunate. 


Another large industry providing jobs for 
2,200 people, including Eagles, is the Kings- 
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port Press, one of the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of hard bound books. 

in 1922, with the cloth bound “classics,” the 
company has progressed until today its pub- 
lications are novels, encyclopedias, text- 
books, and Bibles. “Kingcraft’ is the trade- 
mark and that label appears on more than 
2,100 different educational yearbooks. 

The newest industry to move its entire op- 
erations to Kingsport is the American-Saint 
Gobain Corp. The $50 million glass plant is 
situated outside the city on a 700-acre tract. 
The ultramodern office’ building located 
within the city has a three-winged design 
which follows the firm’s familiar trademark. 

Keeping pace with the rapid growth of 
the town is Kingsport Aerie 3141. It was in- 
stituted on August 4, 1957, with 58 charter 
members. Hobart Legg was the founder and 
the first president. Of the original number, 
35 are still active members. Currently, there 
is a membership of 715 including city, 
county, State, and national officials. 

The history of the local aerie parallels 
closely the history of the town. Kingsport 
Aerie was begun in rented quarters, By the 
end of the first year membership and enthu- 
siasm had mounted until it was deemed 
advisable to purchase a tract of land on the 
Bristol highway, consisting of nearly 6 
acres and a small building, for the sum of 
$19,500. 

Work was soon completed on an addition 
to provide suitable space for the member- 
ship. It was evident in a short time that 


-further expansion would be necessary. Since 


it has always been the policy of the aerie to 
be on a pay as you go“ basis, work was post- 
poned until the conservative trustees felt 
the work could be accomplished with ease. 

Accordingly, in 1961, plans were put into 
operation and through cooperative efforts 
the membership used its talents to advan- 
tage in the construction of a beautiful mod- 
ern home. While the cost of the new 
acquisition is valued at more than $100,000, 
the entire property is estimated to be worth 
approximately $250,000. This tremendous 
achievement has been accomplished within a 
short span of 5 years, and what is more 
spectacular, it is mortgage free. 

Light-colored brick comprise most of the 
exterior of the building. An unusual win- 
dow-wall effect forms the focal point on the 
upper level and a wide portico enhances the 
lower level. Anticipating an ever-increasing 
flow of traffic, a parking lot with space for 
500 cars was provided. An imposing drive- 
way encircles the building. 

The dramatic simplicity of the interior of 
the main auditorium with its wood paneled 
walls and well-blended lighting system testi- 
fies to the architect's purpose of focusing 
attention of the well-designed stage. The 
hall has a seating capacity of 500. 

The formal opening was held November 3 
and 4, 1962 at which time Mayor W. W. Ca- 
wood dedicated the building. Other special 
guests were former Grand Worthy President 
Leo V. Connell, of Indiana, and former 
Grand Aerie Outside Guard R. W. Cheely, of 
Virginia. 

From the date of its institution, the aerie 
has been interested in contributing to the 
progress and welfare of the town, county, 
State, and Nation. Some of the projects are 
the donation of three two-way radios to the 
lifesaving crews of Kingsport and. Church 
Hill, contributing $1,500 for needy families 
at Christmas—a joint effort with the Salva- 
tion Army, supporting all local drives and 
celebrations, and donations to the Max Baer 
Heart Fund. It also recently sponsored the 
organization of Rogersville Aerie. - 

The aerie provides a well-diversified social 
program for its members. “Something for 
everyone,” appears to be the motto. The ac- 
tivities include bowling, social and square 
dancing, Christmas and Halloween parties for 
children. This list barely touches the sur- 
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face. The clubhouse is open every day ex- 
cept Sunday. 

Although Eingsport's growth has been 
Phenomenal by comparison with surround- 
ing towns, it is still a mere infant. Its great 
Potential for further development is un- 
limited. 

Just as the town continues to advance, so 
Will the other infant, Kingsport Aerie 3141. 

same contagious enthusiasm which per- 
Vades the atmosphere accounts for the won- 
Gerful progress made by both. 
Im glad we found Kingsport and the 
es. Our lives have been enriched by the 
association. 


Symbol of Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
Call to the attention of the House an 
event which took place on May 1 in my 
Native city of Trenton. While Com- 
Munists were paying homage to their 
gods, Marx and Lenin, the Trenton Trust 
Co. to commemorate its 75th anniver- 
Sary paid tribute to the free enterprise 
System. The person who conceived this 
Drogram was the President and Chair- 
Man of the Board of the Trenton Trust 
Co., Mrs, Mary G. Roebling, whose re- 
markable career might very well serve 
as a symbol of enterprise. Indeed, this 
Was precisely the title selected by the New 
York Times for a profile of Mrs. Roebl- 
ing which appeared in its May 2 edition, 

The article follows: 

SYMBOL OF ENTERPRISE 

Trenton, May 1.—Mary Gindhart Roebling 
Met recently with Trenton business execu- 
tives to discuss plans for entertaining a vis- 
iting Ambassador. The conferees exchanged 
Pleasantries over a few cocktails and de- 
Parted. An ald turned to Mrs. Roebling 
and reminded her that the plans had not 

discussed. She produced notes in her 
Own hand. “Here are the plans we were 
Boing to decide upon,” she said. “I just 
forgot to bring them up.” 

This ability to dominate without being 

has played no smal) part in ele- 
Vating Mrs. Roebling from an obscure sec- 
Tetary and clerk to prominence in finance. 
At 30, she became the first woman to 
a major bank, the Trenton Trust Co. 
Now, 26 years later, she is also chairman and 
is the first woman governor of the American 
Stock Exchange. 
That she induced two Governors and na- 
known leaders in industry, labor and 
education to participate in a sympostum here 
on the “Survival of Free Benterprise in 
America” surprised no one, 
DYNAMIC, PERSUASIVE 

Possessed of a dynamic and persuasive 
Personality and a seemingly stoic determi- 
Ration to succeed, she is plagued rarely by 
Tailure or fatigue. She seldom retires before 
Midnight and arises at 7 a.m. 

Frequently. she will even wake up at 2 
am. and spend 2 hours or more 
correspondence before dozing off. She has 
Tefused to take a nap since she was 14 
Months old, says her 84-year-old mother. 

Mrs. Roebling was born in West 
Wood in 1907, the daughter of Isaac D. Gind- 

& retired telephone company executive 


— 
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who, at 85, has just written and published 
a book for children. Her ancestors, of Swed- 
ish and Swiss stock, settled in South Jersey 
in 1638. 

Mrs. Roebling attended public school in 
Haddonfield and Moorestown and was en- 
rolled in New York University when, at 19, 
she married Hugh D. Graham. A widow by 
1930, she went to work in a Philadelphia 
brokerage house and spent her evenings 
studying merchandising and business admin- 
istration at the University of Pennsylvania, 

In August 1933, after & short courtship, 
she married Siegfried Roebling, banker and 
grandson of the builder of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. When, 3 years later, she again 
found herself a widow, and she replaced her 
late husband as a director of the Trenton 
Trust and within 12 months was appointed 
its president. 

Since then, she has increased the deposits 
of her bank from $17 million to $109,217,694, 
raised two children, served as a director of 
more than 25 corporations and headed an 
equal number of civic, charitable, and educa- 
tional groups. She also has engaged in an 
extensive social life, traveled widely and 
found time for prolific reading, theater and 
opera attendance, and art collecting. 

Among her paintings are two Picassos. At 
present, she is collecting the works of no- 
table American painters and plans to donate 
them to the new State Cultural Center now 
under construction here. 

She delights in giving parties, caring little 
whether her guests are clerks or royalty as 
long as they are “interesting.” 

Mrs. Roebling is a gourmet and a moderate 
drinker with a preference for Dubonnet. 

She is fond of clothes and always appears 
conservative but well-dressed. Despite her 
success in finance, she has never been ac- 
cused of being smug. y 

When a Negro congregation here invited 
her to a Christmas party designed to raise 
money for a new church, she put a $100 bill 
on the Christmas tree and induced the other 
guests to trim the tree similarly. 

Four years ago. she built a 6-room town 
house next to her bank. The motif of the 
interior is that of Versailles during the reign 
of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 

The door and bathroom fixtures are gold- 
plated, the sinks are marble and their bowls 
hand-painted. The walls are covered with 
Velvet tapestry. A marble patio is decorated 
with Roman sta and there also is a 
20- by 55-foot heated indoor swimming pool. 

Mrs. Roebling also has a temper, she-man- 
ages to control well. When she loses it, a 
close friend emphasized today, “You had 
better duck.” 

Anxious to be a career woman since she 
was in pigtails, Mrs. Roebling concedes that 
she was really “frightened” when presented 
with assuming control of the Trenton Trust 
Co. 
“It was the greatest challenge I ever faced, 
but all the officers and directors of the bank 
were most cooperative,” she said. “I learned 
one thing from that experience which I have 
never forgotten: no person ever does any- 
thing alone.“ 


Gaps in Postal Frand Laws? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently when the Post Office Depart- 


ment moves administratively against a 
firm or individual accused of using the 
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mails for fraudulent purposes, it can 
obtain a court order detaining, for at 
least a temporary period, all mail ad- 
dressed to that business. But if a 
criminal action is instituted instead of 
an administrative one, the firm can 
meanwhile go right on with the same 
racket, fleecing new victims, until the 
criminal case is finally disposed of. 

Mr. Speaker, a resident of Missouri re- 
cently complained to me that a New 
Jersey firm offering to sell a variety of 
products by mail at substantial discount, 
was continuing to solicit him for further 
business after he had previously been de- 
frauded by the firm's failure to ship the 
goods he had ordered and paid for, and 
after the firm had already been indicted. 

The firm was later convicted and ap- 
parently is in bankruptcy. But, accord- 
ing to a report I have on this matter 
from the Post Office Department, it had 
continued its operations for some months 
after its indictment and during that 
period “losses were incurred by other 
victims of the scheme.” 

AFTER AN INDICTMENT FOR POSTAL FRAUD 


The Missourian who called this matter 
to my attention wrote to me as follows: 
FEBRUARY 21, 1963. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: I would 

like to call to your attention a major loop- 

hole in the postal laws relating to the use 

of the mails to defraud. Because of this 


paid for. It has been indicted for using the 
mails to defraud and its trial, once post- 
poned, is now coming up. 

The most amazing thing is that the com- 
pany still continues in business, still con- 
tinues to defraud the consumers, and is try- 
ing to expand its operations. I have been 
told that the postal authorities are powerless 
under existing laws to stop this firm or ita 
officers from using the mails. A short time 
ago I received another malling from the 
company. They asked me to help them get 
more customers for a fee. 

I suggest that the postal laws be amended 
so that once a company is indicted for using 
the mails to defraud, it and its officers are 
denied the use of the malls, unless all funds 
are impounded by a Federal officer or court- 
appointed receiver. 

Sincerely yours, 
COMPANY SUBSEQUENTLY CONVICTED 


Mr. Speaker, because this gentleman 
does not live in my district, or in the St. 
Louis area, but resides many miles away 
in a different part of the State, I had 
to put his letter aside for a week or so 
until the press of work for my own dis- 
trict eased a bit and I had the time to 
pursue the point he raised about the 
need for additional legislation. Subse- 
quently, I wrote to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for comments on the gentleman's 
suggestion, and received the following 
reply from the Department: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1963. 
Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSWOMAN: The Postmaster 
General has asked me to reply to your letter 
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of March 7, 1963, concerning the complaint 
of against Factory Supply Co., of 
Paterson, N. J. (19630-F and 22815-F). 

We have had previous correspondence 
from and he has been advised of the 
status of the case and of our position in the 
matter. In the investigation of alleged 
fraudulent use of the mails, our primary 
purpose is to determine the facts and pre- 
sent them to U.S. attorneys for considera- 
tion of prosecution. In certain instances, 
where prosecution is not feasible, action is 
recommended to deprive offenders further 
use of the mails. This is the extent of our 
authority. 

The evidence concerning Factory Supply 
Co. was turned over to the U.S. attorney in 
the usual manner. Naturally, as the prose- 
cutor, any further proceedings are in his 
hands and he decides what course of action 
should be pursued, In this particular case 
he obtained a grand jury indictment charg- 
ing mail fraud, fraud by wire, illegal use of 
fictitious names, and conspiracy, Trial be- 
gan at Burlington, Vt., on February 12, 1963, 
and we have just received word that the 
jury returned a guilty verdict today. Sen- 
tencing has been deferred to a later date. 

You may be assured that every possible 
effort is made by the Post Office Department 
to rid the mails of all unlawful activity, and 
your interest in submitting this matter for 
our attention is very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. B. MONTAGUE, 
Chief Inspector. 


IS LEGISLATION NEEDED? 
Mr. Speaker, I then sent the following 
inguiry to the Postmaster General: 
Marcn 19, 1963. 


Hon. J. Epwarp Dar, 
Postmaster General, Post Office Department, 

Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Dar: Recently I sent you a copy 
of a letter from commenting on his 


in the law to close what he said was a loop- 
hole. 

I have now received a reply from the Chief 
Postal Inspector, Mr. H. B. Montague, re- 
porting on some of the facts in the Factory 
Supply Co. I had read about the 
guilty verdict in this case and I congratulate 

t interested in 
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was, of course, incensed over being 
victimized by this company but the point 
he raised in writing to me was that even 
after the firm was indicted it continued to 


Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missouri. 
POST OFFICE CONSIDERING ASKING FOR 
STRONGER LAWS 


Mr. Speaker, I received a further re- 
port from the Post Office Department on 
this matter, dated April 9, 1963, from 
the General Counsel, Louis J. Doyle, in- 
dicating that stronger laws may be re- 
quested. After forwarding this infor- 
mation to the Missourian who had 
written to me originally about this case, 
I requested his permission to place all 
of this material before the Congress 
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through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. He 
has asked that I do not divulge his 
name, and I am complying with that 
request. The General Counsel wrote me 
as follows: 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, D.C., April 9, 1963. 
Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSWOMAN: Your letter of 
March 19, 1963, addressed to the Postmaster 
General, concerning the complaint of . 

Missouri, respecting an unsatisfactory 
transaction had by him the mails 
with the Factory Supply Co., Bloomfield, N.J., 
has been referred to me for attention. 
has indicated to you that legisla- 
tion should be enacted which would require 
the impounding .of all funds sent through 
the mails to concerns whose promoters are 
indicted for mail fraud. 


It appears that is aware that the 
promoters of the Factory Supply Co. were 
recently convicted of fraudulent use of the 
mails in connection with the scheme in 
which he was one of the victims. Despite 
the fact that the indictment in this case 
was returned on June 27, 1962, the mail 
order business continued for some months 
thereafter and losses were incurred by other 
victims of the scheme. Between the date 
of the indictment and the date of convic- 
tion, however, the business was placed in 
bankruptcy; its mail order activities were 
discontinued at the time the bankruptcy 
proceedings were initiated. 

An indictment is not a final adjudication 
of the charges therein but constitutes simply 
a charge that the grand jury believes prob- 
able cause exists that the law has been 
violated. A person indicted for mail fraud 
is presumed to be innocent until convicted 
after a trial. In many instances charges of 
fraud are not established upon a trial. If 
funds being sent to such a business were 
impounded during the time between indict- 
ment and acquittal, which often runs for 
many months and in some instances over a 
year, a legitimate business could be com- 
pletely destroyed by the suggested legisla- 
tion. 


Under 39 U.S.C, 4007 provision is made for 
application to the appropriate U.S. District 
Court for an order detaining for a temporary 

od mail addressed to business houses 
against which administrative action under 39 
U.S.C. 4005 has been instituted. However, 
this remedy may be followed only in prepara- 
tion for or during the pendency of adminis- 
trative postal fraud proceedings under 39 
U.S.C. 4005. In the Factory Supply Co. case 
the decision was reached by responsible offi- 
cials of the department that the evidence 
in this matter appropriately should be pre- 
sented for action under relevant penal stat- 
utes rather than for consideration of pos- 
sible action under the administrative remedy 
provided in 39 U.S. O. 4005.. At the present 
time this department is studying the pos- 
sibility of increasing the effectiveness of its 
administrative remedy in the suppression of 
fraudulent enterprises. As you are perhaps 
aware, the department does not haye power 
to subpena witnesses in this type of pro- 
ceeding, and is often faced with a difficult 
burden growing out of the necessity of es- 
tablishing an intent to deceive upon the part 
of the promoter of a particular enterprise. 
It is anticipated that the department's 
studies will lead to the formulation of re- 
commendations is the near future for legis- 
lative amendment which will strengthen ad- 
ministrative remedies for the suppression of 
fraudulent enterprises. 

This Department appreciates very much 
the interest expressed by you and in 
this matter. I can assure you that the de- 
partment will continue to exert every effort 
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to protect patrons of this service from being 
victimized by the operation of Illegal schemes 
through the malls. 
Sincerely yours, 
f Lours J. DOYLE, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. Speaker, whether this incident in- 
dicates the need for further legislation 
to tighten our postal laws to protect the 
public from continuing frauds committed 
by persons or firms even while they are 
already being prosecuted is a question 
I would ask the appropriate committees 
of the Congress to consider. 

It was my feeling that the exchange 
of correspondence in this particular case 
would be helpful to the committees hav- 
ing jurisdiction over such legislation, and 
for that reason I have received permis- 
sion to place this material in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Property Owners’ Bill of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
as a portion of my remarks the “Property 
Owners’ Bill of Rights” which is sup- 
ported by the San Diego Realty Board: 

Property Owners’ Buu or RIGHTS > 


In 1789, the people of America were fearful 
that Government might restrict their free- 
dom. The first Congress of the United States, 
in that year, proposed a Bill of Rights: 

The Bill of Rights, essentially, tells the 
Government what it cannot do. The state- 
ments comprise the first 10 amendments to 
the U.S. Constitution. 

The Bill of Rights has had a profound im- 
pact upon the history of the World. 

Forty million immigrants gave up every- 
thing to come to this new land, seeking 
something promised here—and only here. 
Many counrties have abundant natural re- 
sources, vast vacant lands and climate as 
good as America. 

‘They came here for the promise of security, 
the of freedom, for the precious 
right to live as free men with equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 

In July of 1868, a new guarantee of free- 
dom was ratified. Freedom for the slave race 
was its purpose. But its guarantees were for 
the equal protection of all. N 

This new guarantee of freedom is the 14th 
amendment. It reads, in part, as follows: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction, the equal protection of the laws.” 

The vital importance of these Federal laws 
was reemphasized in a recent statement of 
the Chief Justice, U.S: Supreme Court, in 
which he urged the retention of “govern- 
ment of laws in preference to a government 
of men.” 

Today, the rights and freedoms of the in- 
dividual American property owner are being 
eroded. A renewed Bill of Rights to protect 
the American property owner is needed. 
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It is self-evident that the erosion of these 
Special freedoms may destroy the free enter- 
Prising individual American. 

It is our solemn belief that the individual 

rican property owner must be allowed, 
Under law, to retain: 

1. The right of privacy. 

2. The right to choose his own friends. 

3. The right to own and operate property 
acc to his own dictates. 

4. The right to occupy, administer, and 

of property without legal interference 
in accordance with the dictates of his 
Conscience, 

5. The right to equal rights of all in the 

enjoyment of property without interference 
any laws giving special privilege to any 
group or groups. 

6. The right to maintain congenial sur- 
Toundings for tenants. 

7. The right to contract with a real estate 

or other legal representative of his 
Choice and to authorize him to act for him 
according to his instructions. 

8. The right to determine the acceptability 
8 desirability of any prospective buyer of 


property. 

9. The right of all Americans to choose 
Congenial] tenants in any properties they 
Own—to maintain the stability and security 
Of thelr income. These property owners 
Should not be obligated to require their 
ae to accept each other indiscrimi- 

ly. 

10. The right to enjoy the freedom to em- 

reject, deal or not deal with others. 

Loss of these rights diminishes personal 
liberty and creates a springboard for further 
eroslon of liberty. 


Some New Year’s Resolutions on 
Law Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
er, it is with a sense of urgency 
that I call the attention of the House to 
& noteworthy address delivered on May 1 
by the distinguished Deputy Attorney 
General Joseph F, Dolan before the Law 
Day dinner sponsored by the Oneida 
County Bar Association of New York. 
In this address, Mr. Dolan reminded us 
that all citizens have duties as well as 
Tights under a system of government 
Which operates by the rule of law. More 
Particularly, he called attention to three 
Proposed constitutional amendments be- 
ing circulated throughout the legisla- 
of the several States—amend- 
Ments, which if adopted, by the requisite 
number of these States would profoundly 
alter the fundamental law of the land, 
Our Federal Constitution. Mr. Dolan 
Makes the point that a number of States 
have already adopted one or more of 
amendments with little or no pub- 
lic debate or discussion. He makes the 
additional point that those of us in the 
legal profession have a primary obliga- 
tion to concern ourselves with these pro- 
Posed amendments and to alert and in- 
form our fellow citizens as to the far- 
reaching changes they would invoke. I 
therefore commend to you Mr. Dolan’s 
address: 
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Some New Year’s RESOLUTIONS on Law Day 


(Remarks of Assistant Deputy Attorney 
General Joseph F. Dolan) 


The ist of May is a traditional holiday. 
Long before it was established as Law Day 
in the United States, long before it was cele- 
brated as a worker’s holiday by labor and 
socialist groups, long before the advent of 
either the United States or the Soviet Union, 
back during the Middle Ages, May 1 was the 
occasion of certain customary observances. 
People in those days celebrated May Day 
with Maypoles, garlands, and May baskets. 
But May 1 as then celebrated was more than 
that: it was the occasion for welcoming 
the spring, the start of the new growing 
season. 

It was a time for discarding the vestiges 
of winter. It was a time for putting one’s 
house in order. Everything that could be, 
was cleaned and polished to remove the win- 
ter's grime. The rushes which served as 
rugs were thrown out, and the floor was 
swept clean. 

In view of the traditional meaning, it 
seems particularly appropriate citizens and 
members of the legal profession use May 
Day as the occasion to take stock—to re- 
evaluate our relationship to the law under 
which we live, to consider May Day as a sort 
of New Year's Day, the beginning of a new 
year in which we can further develop our 
relationship with the law. 

The most useful function served by mak- 
ing resolutions at the start of a new year is 
that they serve to twinge the conscience. 
And perhaps a review of our relationship 
with the law may show some new areas in 
which good resolution can be made. Law 
Day is certainly a proper occasion for such 
action; for it is the occasion on which the 
bond between the citizens and the law is 
commemorated. 

In the draft of the Massachusetts 
constitution, John Adams spoke of “a gov- 
ernment of laws, and not of men,” and this 
concept is central to our system of govern- 
ment. But citizens often appear to be more 
concerned with their rights under the law 
than with their duties. Law Day is a most 
appropriate time to acknowledge these 
duties, to examine them, and to plan ways 
in which they can be better fulfilled. 
Joseph de Maistre said that “Every nation 
has the government that it deserves.” 

What kind of government do we deserve? 
The answer lies in how well we have lived 
up to our duties as citizens and as members 
of the legal profession, 

As citizens, we have the duty to support 
the law. This involves more than voting, 
the payment of taxes and the observance of 
the prohibitions imposed upon us by crimi- 
nal laws. It means that responsibility for 
the implementation and enforcement of law 
in the community must be assumed by the 
citizens. 

For example, those eligible for jury duty, 
have the obligation to serve when called 
upon to do so. Trial by a jury of one's peers 
has been called the cornerstone of our legal 
system. Yet many Americans are reluctant 
to serve as Jurors. They are too busy: they 
are unwilling to accept the inconvenience, 
the possible financial loss, or other hardship 
which jury service might entall, They seek 
to be excused, which requests are all too 
frequently granted. No matter how the ex- 
cuse is rationalized, such a person has, in 
effect, failed to assume his responsibilities as 
a citizen. Yet how many lawyers, approach- 
ed by a friend or client who asks advice on 
how to avoid jury duty, reply by explaining 
the obligation, rather than how it can be 
avoided? 

A second unpopular duty of citizenship 
is the duty to volunteer as a witness when- 
ever the citizen has unprivileged knowledge 
of the facts involved in a case. To fulfill 
this obligation he must be willing to be- 
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come involved“, to expose himself to un- 
wanted publicity, to place himself in a posi- 
tion where he may be called upon to testify 
and be subjected to cross examination, to 
submit to inconvenience and unpleasant- 
ness. In certain cases, he must also be will- 
ing to withstand fear—fear of reprisal which 
could endanger himself or his family, or fear 
of economic or social sanctions which could 
result when the case involves the passions 
or prejudices of the community. Such con- 
siderations should not be, but often are 
sufficient to cause some citizens to fail to 
fulfill their obligation.to become a witness. 

Those of us who are lawyers have additional 
responsibilities beyond the duties which we 
have as citizens. We have, of course, the 
duty to represent and advise our clients 
adequately and ethically. But we have other 
obligations as well which we owe to the com- 
munity in which we live, and to the profes- 
sion of which we are a member. We have 
the duty to inform the public regarding 
matters of law, This is not satisfied simply 
by advising our clients regarding their legal 
rights when they come to us. The public 
as a whole should be made cognizant of its 
rights and obligations under the law, and 
the lawyers should do the job. 

One aspect of this obligation is the duty 
to advise and educate the public regarding 
important changes in the law which are 
under consideration. Too frequently in such 
situations, lawyers remain silent—both as 
individuals and as a group. Here too the 
duty can be explained and illuminated by 
example, 

At present there is a movement underway 
to amend the Constitution of the United 
States in several fundamental respects, 

Three proposed constitutional amend- 
ments have been approved by the Council of 
State Governments, and are now under con- 
sideration in State legislatures. The spon- 
sors are attempting to force Congress to call 
a constitutional convention by the applica- 
tion of the legislatures in two-thirds of the 
States. The legislatures in 10 States have 
approved two of the proposals and taken the 
recommended action by passing a joint res- 
olution addressed to Congress, while the 
third has received such support in three 
States, yet the proposed amendments have 
received practically no public discussion. 

The first of these amendments would over- 
rule the Baker v. Carr apportionment de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. The proposed 
amendment provides that no! in the 
Constitution “shall restrict or limit any State 
-in the apportionment of representation in 
its legislature,” and that the Federal courts 
shall be denied jurisdiction to try any sults 
“relating to the apportionment of repre- 
sentatives.” 

It can be argued that if this amendment 
were adopted, a State could choose to appor- 
tion its legislature on a basis other than pop- 
ulation or area, One State might choose to 
retrict its legislature so that only real prop- 
erty owners might vote, or be members. An- 
other State might choose to take the right 
to vote away from the Negro. A proponent 
of the amendment has said that such power 
is granted by the amendment. These are 
fundamental changes, and should not be 
within the grasp of the States until the 
Nation has made a deliberate and considered 
decision on the question. This amendment 
has been approved by the legislatures in the 
States of Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, 
Montana, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

The second constitutional amend- 
ment would allow the States themselves to 
amend the Constitution without the inter- 
vention of Congress. Article V of the Con- 
stitution would be amended so that the 
Constitution could be amended thereafter 
by the action of two-thirds of the States, if 
they proposed an amendment which was 
then accepted by three-fourths of the States. 
Thus, the entire character of our system of 
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government could be changed without any 
need for any action whatsoever by any na- 
tional body. The Presidency could be 
junked in favor of a troika, the Congress 
abolished or radically altered, without any 
need for congressional approval. 

Further, one scholar has estimated that 
the facts of present day distribution of ur- 
ban-rural political power are such that State 
legislators representing only 15 percent of 
the population of the United States would 
have the power to amend the Constitution 
if this proposal were adopted. This amend- 
ment has been approyed by the legislatures 
of Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Wyoming. 

The third of these amendments would 
provide for a Court of the Union comprised of 
the chief justices of each of the supreme 
courts of the 50 States. This Court of the 
Union would have the power to review and 
reverse U.S, Supreme Court decisions in 
cases involving Federal-State relations. 

Each State would have one vote on the 
court. Controversies between small States 
interests and the interest of the population 
of the larger States might well be decided on 
a basis that would be harmful to a State like 
New York. This amendment has been ap- 
proved by the State legislatures in Arkansas, 
Florida, and Wyoming. 

These proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution should be known to the public, and 
understood by the public. Lawyers have the 
primary obligation to inform the public in 
matters like this. By their training and ex- 
perience, they are best qualified to under- 
stand these amendments, and their impli- 
cations to our t structure of Federal 
Government. It is their duty to study and 
then to speak, to acquaint the citizens who 
will be affected by these proposed changes 
of the pros and cons of the situation, 80 
that the final decision will be the result of 
action by an informed public. 

Learned Hand once sald that “Liberty lies 
in the hearts of men and women; when it 
dies there, no constitution, no law, no court 
can save it.” 

Liberty must be understood, cherished, 
argued, and defended by all the people If it 
is to be preserved in our land. That liberty 
will be preserved only if the lawyers are quick 
to see when it ts In peril, courageous enough 
to defend it, and strong enough to lead the 
public to an understanding of the blessings 
it secures to ourselves and our posterity. 


Unfair Treatment of American Fighting 
Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
those Members interested in seeing that 
those American servicemen called to 
hazardous combat duty receive fair treat- 
ment will be interested in an editorial 
published recently by Army Times. In 
its editorial, Army Times pointed out 
that 11,000 American military men are 
now engaged in assisting Vietnamese 
forces. So far 31 have been killed and 
hundreds wounded. 

Despite the hazards of this service, it 
is proposed that the provision for extra 
pay for duty subject to hostile fire be 
dropped, even though this provision will 
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currently cost only about $2 million per 
year. Our American fighting men de- 
serve better treatment, particularly since 
we are spending more than one-half bil- 
lion dollars on incentive and hazardous 
duty pay for large numbers of individ- 
uals not subject to hostile fire and, in 
many instances, not subject to the dan- 
gers of the Vietnam situation. Our col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT] has announced he expects to 
offer an amendment to restore the provi- 
sion for pay for duty subject to hostile 
fire and I expect to support this amend- 
ment. 

I believe that Members who share this 
view will be interested in the Army Times 
editorial which follows: 

COMBAT Pay 


Mounting U.S. casualties in Vietnam pro- 
vide grim evidence that 11,000 American 
military men now “advising and training” 
South Vietnamese forces are in the middle 
of a long, tough, war. 

There are undoubtedly good reasons for 
the lack of news on our combat activities 
there. But the result ls that a lot of com- 
placent folks at home apparently believe 
that our forces there are performing nothing 
but noncombat tasks, 

The statistics tell a different story: 31 dead 
and more than a hundred wounded in “ac- 
tions by hostile forces,” as the Pentagon puts 
it. Furthermore, there is nothing tempo- 
rary about Vietnam. Army Chief of Staff 
Gen, Earle Wheeler predicts U.S. forces will 
be there for at least 3 years. It is likely 
that 50,000 Americans will see service in the 
strife-torn southeast Asian nation. 

Despite the difficult status of our fight- 
ing men in Vietnam, there has been little 
grumbling. These well-trained and highly 
motivated troops know why they are in the 
jungles; they understand the importance of 
checking Communist guerrilla expansion. 

At times, however, they must find it dif- 
ficult to understand the attitude of their 
own Government, which has been slow in 
recognizing the combat character of our 
operations in Vietnam and similar situations. 

The Defense Department has 
@55-a-month across-the-board combat pay 
for men in such activities. This is a very 
modest amount, yet there Is talk that even 
it may be dropped from the military pay 
pill in the Interests of economy, Let's hope 
that wiser heads prevail. 


The Polish Constitution of 1791 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, Poland 
today has become only a name on a map. 
Its people have few rights and no free- 
dom. Dominated by the Soviet Union, 
they live out their bleak lives in fear 
and under tyrannical conditions. Yet, 
there remains the hope that one day 
Poland will take its place among the na- 
tions of the world, free from the stigma 
of being called a Soviet satellite. 

The Polish people, to keep alive the 
spirit of freedom, recall their glorious 
past, when Poland was an independent 
Republic. They also recall the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 which gave the first rights 
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to the common man, a document em- 
bodying the principles of democracy and 
nationalism. Although Poland was dis- 
membered by its neighbors soon after 
the Constitution was promulgated, May 
3 became a recognized anniversary, to 
be regarded with reverence. 

Since those remaining in Poland are 
unable to commemorate this important 
day, and since this Constitution is based 
partly on our American Constitution, it 
is only right that we, too, should honor 
this anniversary. Let us extend the 
heartfelt hope that the Polish people will 
soon be able to enjoy once more the 
democratie principles which, since 1791, 
have become their inherent right. 

It was a sad day for the United States 
when, instead of going on into Berlin 
we backtracked and ultimately surren- 
dered huge chunks of territory and free 
peoples to F.D.R.’s “Uncle Joe.” Poland 
should be free. We should help it to be- 
come free. I hope that the day will come 
within my lifetime when there once 
again will be free and independent 
Poland at the council tables of the world. 


The Danger Is Clear and Present 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, Roscoe 
Drummond has raised some interesting 
points in his recent article, “The Danger 
Is Clear and Present,” that appeared 
in the Washington Post. In addition 
to his comments on Castro’s Cuba, Mr. 
Drummond points out that Haiti, an- 
other Latin American country just 40 
miles from Cuba, could be another 
dominated country if our policy of forc- 
ing Russia out of this hemisphere is not 
strengthened. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
Mr. Drummond for his observations and 
under unanimous consent I place this 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 80 
that all Members of Congress may have 
the opportunity to read it. 

The article follows: 

THE DANGER Is CLEAR AND PRESENT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

What will it take to persuade the Kennedy 
administration that the removal of Soviet 
troops from Cuba is the U.S. Government’s 
first order of business. 

If the Kremlin acquires another satellite 
in Latin America from which to operate, 
will this convince the President that the 
Soviet forces in the Western Hemisphere 
constitute a “clear and present” danger 
which must be soon removed? 

I raise this question because a second 
Latin American country is evidently just 
yearning to be embraced. This is the little 
Batista-type dictatorship of Francois Du- 
valier in Haiti which is showing every sign 
of reaching out to Khrushchey and Castro 
in the hope they can save it from the dis- 
illusion and discontent of his own people- 

Trying to perpetuate his regime beyond 
its constitutional end this month, Mr. Du- 
valler is apparently desperate enough to 
take the risk of inviting in the Soviet-Castro 


‘Communists. 
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If this should happen, what would be the 
of those who view the Soviet pres- 
ence in Cuba as a secondary concern? No 
doubt some would argue that the danger is 
not increased, but Is divided between two 
Countries; that the more the Soviets take 
Over, the more Castro's image will be im- 
Paired elsewhere, and that if we will only 
p quiet the Soviet troops would go away. 

I suspect most Americans are not so wish- 

or so timid. Furthermore, the prospect 
that the desperate Duvalier will throw his 
Country into the embrace of Soviet-domi- 
nated Cuba is no imaginary nightmare. 

The foreign minister of the Dominican 
Republic, Andrews Freites, hes informed a 
Peace mission of the Organization of Ameri- 
Can States he has information showing the 
Haitian President has already offered mili- 
tary bases to Castro. 

Such a disclosure is not surprising since 

is already evidence Duvalier has been 
Maintainfng secret contacts with the Haitian 
Communists and simultaneously making 
Public overtures to Czechoslovakian and 
Other Soviet bloc Communists abroad. 
No doubt the Haitian dictator, who has 
to rewrite his nation’s constitution in 
Order to perpetuate his regime with a sem- 
blance of legality, believes he can “borrow” 
enough Communist force from Castro to keep 
in power but not enough to allow the 
Soviet-Castro forces to take over his goy- 
ernment, 

It doesn’t work that way. Communists 
don't help keep non-Communists in office, 
as the events in Laos grimly prove. This is 
Why the revelation that Duvalier hopes to 
Save himself of offering a base for the Khru- 
Shchey-Castro forces can hardly fail to send 
& chill down the spine of every official in 
Washington. 

It seems to me the premise of the admin- 
istration is that because of other cold war 

es (such as Berlin and Laos) we dare not 
Make the removal of Soviet troops a top pri- 
Ority or to accept the risks of action. I be- 
lieve the opposite is nearer the truth, that 

We don't deal decisively with the Soviet 
Presence in Cuba, we will thereby be set back 
everywhere else in the cold war. 

How often and how rightly it has been 
Said that unless the United States stands 
resolutely against the encroachment of the 
Soviet Union on West Berlin, the whole At- 
lantic Alliance will decay and crumble. I 
believe it 18 equally true unless we soon turn 
back the Soviet military encroachment in 

Western Hemisphere, we will be under- 
Mining the Western position elsewhere as 
Well as in Latin America. 

We can't separate Cuba from the rest of 
dur world position and leave the Soviet pres- 
ence there unresolved. Once the Kennedy 
administration makes this decision, it will 
find the means to implement it. And it will 
have the massive support of the American 
People. 


Retirement Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the April 29, 1963, 
issue of the Light, San Antonio, Tex., 
entitled “Retirement Pay,” is worth the 
Consideration of all Members of the 

prior to the vote tomorrow on the 
Military pay bill: 
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RETIREMENT Pay 


There is likely to be a lively debate in 
Congress when the military pay bill comes 
to the floor of the House. 

The outcome will affect many of San An- 
tonio’s retired military men, for the hottest 
issue is recomputation of pay for those who 
retired before June 1, 1958. 

Recomputation has been rejected by the 
House Armed Services Committee, but two 
California Republican members, Bos WILSON 
and CHARLES Gupser, have written a strong 
and persuasive dissent. 

The heart of the dispute is whether retire- 
ment pay should reflect active duty pay. 
Those who retired before June 1, 1958, now 
receive arbitrary cost-of-living increases 
instead. 

Representatives WiLson and GUBSER wrote: 

“For more than 100 years, it has been 
traditional that retired military pay should 
be based on active duty pay. 

“We believe it is out of character for the 
U.S. Government to make a promise and then 
refuse to keep it. We do not believe that 
budgetary considerations can replace 
morality. è 

“Former President Eisenhower urged Con- 
gress to correct the mistake it made in 1958, 
and on May 12, 1960, the House unanimously 
passed H.R. 11318 which would allow those 
retired after June 1, 1958, to recompute on 
the basis of the 1958 act. 

“President Kennedy committed himself to 
the principle of recomputation in his cam- 
paign of 1960 and Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara recommended that the bill now 
before you allow recomputation on the basis 
of the 1958 act. 

“Additionally, Subcommittee No. 1, after 
weeks of hearings on this bill, accepted the 
principle of recomputation and reported it 
to the full committee. - 

“While we admit that the Department of 
Defense proposal and the subcommittee rec- 
ommendation fall short of retaining the 
traditional concept of recomputation for the 
future, they at least overcame the wide 
discrepancy in retirement pay between those 
who retired May 31, 1958, and those who 
retired on the following day.” 

The Californians point out that retired 
pay should not be compared with, or con- 
fused with, civil service pensions. 

If you insist on a comparison, they add, 
then retired pay “is not more of a drain on 
the Nation’s future revenues, is not as gen- 
erous, and has been earned by the service- 
man through the acceptance of considerably 
lower rates of pay.” 

Representatives WILSON and GuUBSER sum 
up by saying: 

“For the sake of $32 million, a vital tra- 
dition has been destroyed and a solemn com- 
mitment has been violated. 

“This $32 million cost would decrease each 
year as the numbers of those who retired 
prior to June 1, 1958, would deplete. It 


would eventually disappear as an annual 


cost.” 
We concur. 


Peanuts for Boiling 
SPEECH 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 
Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 


yield myself such time as I may consume. 
Mr. Speaker, the bill which we are now 
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discussing is one that I introduced to 
extend for 2 years the definition of 
peanuts which is now in effect under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
The purpose of this legislation is to per- 
mit farmers who want to plant peanuts 
for boiling purposes to do so, without 
coming under the provisions of acreage 
allotments. To give the technical defini- 
tion of this exemption, let me say that 
this definiton of peanuts excludes from 
the provisions of acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas any peanuts which are 
marketed before drying or removal of 
moisture—either by natural or by 
artificial means—for consumption ex- 
clusively, as boiled peanuts. 


We have had this legislation in effect 
since 1957. I introduced the first legisla- 
tion in this regard and similar legislation 
was introduced by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer). 
An exemption for boiled peanuts was 
first enacted in 1957 and was applicable 
to the 1957, 1958, and 1959 crops. Sub- 
sequently, the exemption was extended 
for the 1960 and 1961 crops. More re- 
cently, the exemption was continued for 
the 1962 and 1963 crops of peanuts. The 
Department of Agriculture reported 
favorably on this legislation, and recom- 
mended that the exemption be made 
permanent, I am in thorough agree- 
ment with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but our committee felt that to ex- 
tend the exemption for another 2-year 
period would be more desirable so we 
could constantly be on the alert to see if 
the program were in any way harmful to 
the regular peanut program. 

In this connection, may I point out 
that last year there were planted for 
boiling, approximately 3,000 acres of pea- 
nuts, primarily concentrated in five 
States: Alabama, Florida, 
South Carolina, and pi. There 
is a total acreage of peanuts of approxi- 
mately 1,560,000 acres. It can be seen 
from this insignificant amount of pea- 
nuts planted for boiling compared to the 
total acreage that there has not de- 
veloped any great program for boiling 
peanuts—but let me say that it is a 
healthful little industry. There are doz- 
ens of farmers who plant peanuts for 
boiling purposes in my district, and in 
other areas of the Peanut Belt. In Flor- 
ida, I know of several little factories that 
can these peanuts for boiling—one in 
ot aged one in Live Oak, and I be- 
lieve one in either Tampa or Jackson- 
ville. The boiled peanut, Mr. Speaker, 
is a vegetable, and has an entirely dif- 
ferent taste from peanuts used for other 
purposes. It has proved not to be a 
competitor for the markets of other pea- 
nuts. We are hoping that we can con- 
tinue to establish a definite market for 
boiled peanuts, and I believe that pas- 
sage of this legislation will help this 
small, but healthy, industry continue 
to have a modest growth. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Family Farms of our House Committee 
on Agriculture, I feel that the little in- 
dustry that has been developed as a re- 
sult of this boiled peanut legislation, is 
an interesting factor in showing what 
can be done by private initiative. Here 
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is a program that supplements other in- 
come of the small farmer, and it does 
not impose upon the farmer the regula- 
tions of some of the other farming pro- 
grams. I sincerely believe that this leg- 
islation should get the unanimous sup- 
port of the House. 

May I point out this bill was unani- 
mously reported by the subcommittee 
and unanimously reported by the full 
committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MATTHEWS. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. So we have arrived at 
the time when a peanut is not a peanut; 
is that correct? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. This kind of pea- 
nut is a vegetable. 

Mr. GROSS. What does it taste like 
when it is boiled? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I would be de- 
lighted to have the gentleman taste 
some, but I am sorry I do not have this 
can opened at the moment. But, imme- 
diately after this discussion, and I mean 
this quite sincerely, if we can find a can 
opener, we will open up this can of boiled 
peanuts. I know my colleague will en- 
joy the taste of them. They taste en- 
tirely different from peanuts that are 
salted. ts 

Mr.GROSS. What does a peanut look 
like when it is boiled? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. It is boiled in the 
hull in a salty solution. If we can get a 
can opener, we will open the can now and 
show the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Can they be used for 
fishbait? Would they make good fish- 
bait or something like that? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I have not tried 
that, I do not know, sir. But let me 
emphasize the fact that this peanut pro- 
gram has no support price and Is entirely 
out of the Government regulations. I 
feel sure it has been a very helpful little 
program for many of our farmers. 

Mr. GROSS: Then this is one bill 
dealing with agricultural products in the 
South that did not take a trip through 
the rose garden? Can we rely on that? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. No, sir, it did not 
take a trip through the rose garden. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. The boiled peanut is one 
product that is quite different, delicious, 
and nutritious. I should like to satisfy 
the curiosity of our friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa, and any others who want 
to know what a fine product we offer 
in these boiled peanuts. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Will they grow hair? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. They have not 
grown hair yet. 

Mr, SIKES. The answer should be 
obvious. I was raised on them. That 
is the only thing I can say boiled pea- 
a are deficient in. They will not grow 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Iowa, if it were not in 
violation of the good conscience, that 
I know we all have, I might even be 
tempted to say that it would grow hair, 
but I do not think it will. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, speaking 
more seriously, the gentleman from 
Florida is rendering a fine service in 
bringing this bill to the floor. The legis- 
lation is needed. It interferes with no 
marketing program. In fact the acre- 
age is so small that an attempt to pro- 
vide controls would be a costly and 
ludicrous thing. The bill helps the little 
grower who is producing just a few pea- 
nuts for a specialty product; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. I might point out that 
many of our farmers, our colored citi- 
zens, especially, take advantage of this 
legislation. Here is a chance to pass a 
bill—and I know it is not of earth- 
shaking importance—to help a lot of 
little people make a living. 

Mr. SIKES, That is the whole pur- 
pose of the bill. It does not interfere 
with any marketing program. The vol- 
ume is not sufficient to justify inclusion 
in such a program. The boiled peanut 
is a very fine product and the bill helps 
the little people who produce this prod- 
uct, and help to make a livelihood for 
themselves by so doing. j 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I am delighted to 
yield to my beloved colleague. 

Mr. HAYS. I want to help the gentle- 
man all I can, but you should have kept 
that can closed. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Oh, if we could 
but undo some of the things we have 
done, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, the able chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries whose people plant some of 
these peanuts, and I am sure enjoy them. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
much interested in the peanut program. 
I notice in the report that these peanuts 
are grown in the States of Alabama, Flo- 
rida, Georgia, South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi. 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, if the 


gentleman will yield, while they may be 
grown primarily in those States, this 
product is not confined exclusively to 
those areas. 

Mr. BONNER. Yes, that is what I 
wanted to ask the gentleman. Can any 
State that desires to plant as many of 
these peanuts as they desire to plant 
do so? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The answer is yes, 
but, of course, in two years if the pro- 
gram gets out of hand, the legislation 
may not be extended. 

Mr. BONNER. May I say to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida of 
whom I am very fond and for whom I 
have the highest respect, when the pea- 
nut program was lifted during World 
War I for the purpose of producing oil 
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for the war effort, the States of-North 
Carolina and Virginia had an under- 
standing that should quotas be reinvoked 
that Virginia would not get less than 80 
many acres nor would North Carolina 
get less than so many acres. But in the 
interim there was a vast acreage of pea- 
nuts planted in certain States, and when 
the program came back in these peanuts 
planted in the war effort were given 
credit for the reallotments of acreage. 
The State of Virginia lost a tremendous 
amount of acreage, likewise the State 
of North Carolina. That is why I rise 
here to ask and be certain about this 
matter. These peanuts, I understand, 
move in interstate commerce. It is not 
localized at all. It would be an interstate 
product. 

Mr. MATTHEWS, It has been, I will 
say to the gentleman, for years, and I 
want to assure him this has nothing to 
do with acreage allotments, Let mé 
emphasize again there are 1,560,000 acres 
under acreage allotment. There are 
3,000 acres planted for boiling peanuts. 

Mr. BONNER. I remember a dis- 
tinguished gentleman in this House, who 
was very active on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, when we lifted acreage allot- 
ments on peanuts, he said on the floor 
of the House: 

Listen to me, boys; listen to me; we 
want to get all the gadgets out of the 
peanut program. 

I objected at that time to giving that 
gadget protecting certain acreage for 
North Carolina and Virginia. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Does the gentle- 
man want North Carolina excluded from 
the bill? 

Mr. BONNER. Let me finish my 
statement to show you why I am inter- 
ested. We cut that gadget out. As I 
say, and as I said before, Virginia lost 
a lot of acreage, and so did North Car- 

I wanted this to be a matter of 
record, whether North Carolina plants 
them, Virginia, or Mississippi, or who else 
plants them, this will not eventually 
come in as a recognized acreage that is 
setting up quotas in the various States. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I agree with the 
gentleman, and I appreciate his interest 
in that point. It will not have anything 
to do with acreage allotments, 

Mr. BONNER. There are plants in 
Virginia and North Carolina that can 
peanuts at the present time? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I am not sure. 

Mr. BONNER. In your own State you 
can grow all of the peanuts you want to 
and send them to a factory to be put 
into cans of this type? 5 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I am sorry I can- 
not yield to the gentleman much longer 
because I have only a short time and 
there are five or six more Members who 
want to speak. 

Let me say to the gentleman, during 
the life of this legislation of course that 
can happen. There is no limitation on 
acreage for boiled peanuts. If this leg- 
islation is not good legislation, in 2 years, 
I will not offer it, and the gentleman can 
help to defeat it, if it is offered. 

Mr. BONNER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman it is good legislation. I would 
like to know what supervision there is 
and how these peanuts are harvested, if 
they are machine harvested, and how 
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eee they are taken to the processing 
Plants. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The best definition 
of the way they are harvested is pointed 
out in the record, which says that the 
Peanuts are marketed before drying or 
removal of moisture by natural or arti- 
ficial means. They pull up the vines and 
they handpick the peanuts. That is the 
Way they are handled. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT]. 


Only by United Leadership Can Cuban 
Crisis Be Solved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
3 editorial, Mr. Mason C. Taylor, 
the distinguished editor of both the 
Pulitzer Prize winning Utica Daily Press 
and Utica Observer-Dispatch calls for & 
new bipartisan unity of purpose with 
Tespect to the Cuban threat. Further- 
more, he cites the need for a more forth- 
Yight and frank disclosure of foreign 
Policy facts to the American people. In 
addition, he suggests that Members of 
Congress can play an important role in 
Providing leadership. 

I commend this editorial to the 
thoughtful consideration of the House: 
[From the Utica Daily Press, Apr. 27, 1963] 
OnLy EY UNITED LEADERSHIP Can CUBAN 

Crisis BE SOLVED 
(By Mason C. Taylor) 

It was just 4 years ago Wednesday of last 
Week that Fidel Castro told a capacity throng 
Of editors and their guests in Washington’s 
Hotel Statler ballroom that one of his major 
Objectives in Cuba was to ward off 
Communism. 

It was 2 years ago that President Kennedy 
Appeared before the same editors Just after 
the Bay-of-Pigs fiasco and said that there 
Was a limit to U.S. patience and restraint in 
dealing with Communist penetration of 


Last week, the specters of the puppet 
Castro and his Soviet masters still remained 
in the Statler ballroom as the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors gathered once 
again to hear over a 3-day period some of 
the topmost leaders in government and 
Politics. For it was Cuba, rather than Laos, 
Space exploration, or the state of the econ- 
Omy that provoked the most serious dis- 
Cussion and interest. 


Senator Keatinc, of Rochester, charged 
that the administration was as puzzled, be- 
Wiidered, and uncertain as the American peo- 
Ple on how to deal with Castro and the Com- 
Munist takeover. He claimed that more Rus- 
tians have gone in Cuba than have come out, 
and that the Navy has orders not to search 
Small vessels moving in Cuban and Caribbean 
Waters at night. He urged a return to the 
bipartisanship of the Roosevelt-Vandenberg 
era for the development of a long-term, con- 
Sistent program to dislodge the Soviets. 
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In his speech to the editors the next day, 
the President for some strange reason chose 
the domestic economy as his topic, but he did 
answer questions about Cuba. 

In his answers, he reiterated the resolve not 
to permit troops to move from Cuba to other 
countries, or to tolerate use of Soviet troops 
against Cubans. He said again that under 
present conditions, he was opposed to an in- 
vasion or a blockade. He declared that in 
the light of our worldwide responsibilities, he 
believed present policy, which includes at- 
tempts to isolate Cuba, was the right one. 

But it was former Vice President Nixon who 
got the greatest applause with his proposal 
of a new freedom doctrine for the Americas, 
with open support for all Communist-con- 
trolled regimes; including Cuban exiles, and 
“whatever action is necessary" to force re- 
moval of the Soviet beachhead in Cuba. 

Mr. Nixon derided the idea that anything 
is to be gained by treating Khrushchev 
gently, or that things may get better if we 
wait awhile. The Communists, he said, do 
not hesitate to say that their goal is world 
conquest, or that they will aid revolutionary, 
Communist-type movements anywhere in the 
world. We should answer that our goal is 
nothing less than a free Russia, a free Eastern 
Europe, and a free China, he said. Only such 
a goal—deeply believed in, selflessly worked 
lor was worthy of a great people and capable 
of blunting the Communist offensive and re- 
gaining the initiative for the cause of free- 
dom, Mr. Nixon declared. 

These speeches and some others at the 
convention made headlines across the Na- 
tion. Our guess is that the sum total of 
their effect may well be to add to public dis- 
satisfaction with what is being done or not 
being done to resolve the Cuban crisis. 

With trouble breaking out in Laos, with 
Berlin a potential trouble spot, the Presi- 
dent faces a dilemma in deciding how far 
to go and where. While the final decisions 
are his, assorted members of the Kennedy 
team, State Department advisers and Mc- 
Namara and company share in the discus- 
sions that precede decisions—when made. 

These are ail great minds, but are they 
enough? These are critical times. When 
you consider, In this nuclear age, the con- 
sequences of wrong moves or wrong deci- 
sions, the dangers perhaps are greater than 
at any time in our history. 

It is no time for partisan sniping, or for 
angry resentment by administration spokes- 
men to honest questionings and sincere cri- 
ticism. It is, rather, a time for a true spirit 
of bipartisanship such as has not existed 
since World War II. 

In this era of televised public events and 
press conferences, the managed “image” of 
those in high office, plus an excess of legis- 
lative bickering, the role and stature of Con- 
gress have diminished these last few years. 
The voices of leadership or potential lead- 
ership are drowned in the cacophony of hero 
worship to which the public has become 
addicted. 

This should not be. As the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, members of Con- 
gress have a role that should not be mini- 
mized. There should be, as Senator Keating 
has said, better communication between the 
executive branch and the Congress. This is 
the first and necessary step toward bipartisan 
unity of purpose, and one which should be 
initiated by the President. Another is a 
more candid disclosure of facts to the Amer- 
ican people. 

With united leadership, united responsi- 
bility and united purpose a firm policy in- 
evitably will emerge that can represent the 
will and determination of the American peo- 
ple—a determination against which none can 
prevail. 
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How My Community Benefits From the 
Abilities of Handicapped Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a prize-winning essay 
written by Galen Bollinger of Caldwell, 
Idaho, on the subject of Ability Counts.” 
The essay deals with the accomplish- 
ments of handicapped workers and the 
benefits their activities bring to a com- 
munity. The contest was sponsored by 
the Idaho State Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Idaho State AFL-CIO, and Mr. 
Bollinger won first prize. He was 
awarded a cash prize and a trip to Wash- 
ington, D.C., and will arrive tomorrow. 
His essay will be of interest to all who 
believe in hiring the handicapped. 

The essay follows: 

How Mr COMMUNITY BENEFITS FROM THE 
ABILITIES OF HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


(By Galen Bollinger, Caldwell High School) 


A college professor stands in one place for 
an entire hour to give a lecture to a group 
of excited premedical students. Standing 
in a row, some girls proudly play their flutes 
in our school band. A telephone rings, and 
a voice reminds the listener of approaching 
activities of a club. Three laughing boys 
with magazines under their arms walk out of 
a small, clean building, and a block away one 
of their fathers has just purchased some 
fish files for the weekend trip. An excavat- 
ing machine noisily takes huge bites of earth 
so that water will run to new farmland. 
Many beautifully designed decorations and 
place cards are on A Christmas dinner table 
around which finely dressed ladies and gen- 
tlemen are seated. With a portable televi- 
sion in his hand, a smiling man walks out of 
a small shop. What resources have produced 
these happy, busy activities? To a great ex- 
tent the abilities of handicapped workers in 
my community have brought about these 
events. 

A community is a reservoir of the talents 
and abilities of its people. As the commu- 
nity needs additional abilities, this supply 
is utilized. In my community handicapped 
workers have contributed much to our re- 
serve of abilities. 

Industry hires several handicapped work- 
ers. Some blind men sack seed corn at our 
large seed company, and a few deaf or crip- 
pled workers construct excellent fish files in 
a local factory. 

On main street a crippled mute with cere- 
bral palsy successfully operates a newsstand. 
In nearby towns a cab 5 a radio 
and television repairman, a shoe repairman, 
secretaries, and typists maintain highly pro- 
ductive lives despite severe handicaps. An- 
other man prepares tape recordings for a 
radio station. 

The many-sided life of a college professor 
has led scores of college students into med- 
ical careers and biological vocations. 
Though crippled for life by polio, this bio- 
logist, artist, and lecturer is a highly re- 
spected personage of the community. 

One young man paralyzed below his walst 
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he does inspires those around him to strive 
to do better. Other handicapped workers 
in my community encourage able-bodied 
persons in a similar manner. 

The rehabilitation of several patients has 
been aided by the pictures painted by a for- 
mer chief of police of our town, whose body 
was badly paralyzed by a sniper's bullet. He 
also narrates a weekly radio program that 
gives the public a better understanding of 
law enforcement. 

A demand is growing for the seashell deco- 
rated bottles and placecards made by a polio- 
crippled mother and flute teacher. She does 
telephone contact work for various organiza- 
tions, and the club members greatly appre- 
ciate her work as a club historian. 

The handicapped have helped themselves 
and others through carpentry and construc- 
tion of various devices. One man has built 
several exercising aids for those that are hos- 
pitalized or bedridden in rest homes. 

Outs poems and books have been 
written by two crippled people in this com- 
munity. One young lady is working on her 
second book of poetry, and the man at the 
newsstand is writing his third book, 

The crafts and hobbies of the handicapped 
have provided many homes with rugs, pic- 
tures, picture frames, etchings, leatherwork, 
ceramics, plastic articles, and seasonal deco- 
rations. These are not products bought from 
sympathy but products of high quality that 
are often sold in competition with factory 
manufactured articles. 

Physically handicapped mothers and fa- 
thers have been responsible for some of the 
happy, reputable families in our community. 
They are to be commended for doing well a 
task that too many ablebodied parents have 
done poorly. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that 
handicapped workers are benefiting my com- 
munity in as many innumerable ways as 
other groups of workers. Through the grad- 
ual acceptance of handicapped workers by 
employers and the public, many of the physi- 
cally handicapped are beginning to live full 
and productive lives by forgetting what they 
can’t do and doing what they can, 


Stubborn Inequity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post, April 28, 
1963: 

g STUBBORN INEQUTTY 

Once again, an efort is being made to 
delete from the laws a retirement pay provi- 
sion that penalizes every officer who left ac- 
tive duty before the 1958 military pay bill 
went into effect. Before 1958, there was a 
century-old tradition of relating retirement 
benefits to active duty pay. But the mili- 
tary pay bill provided for 6 percent increases 
for officers who retired before June 1, 1958 
and retained the traditional system only for 
those who subsequently left the service. It 
would a simple matter—costing at most 
$30 onto correct the injustice, as the 
Department of Defense has urged. 

Yet in the pending military pay legisla- 
tion, Congress again falls to remedy the de- 
fect. By a 19 to 13 vote, the full House 
Armed Services Committee rejected the 
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unanimous subcommittee recommendation 
for removing the discriminatory feature. 
“This bill contains a major inconsistency,” 
a minority of the full committee pointed out. 
“While purporting to encourage competent 
members of our Armed Forces to make life- 
time careers of the military service, it breaks 
faith with those who have already devoted 
their lives to the service.” 

These sentences sum the matter up. Sure- 
ly the House will amend the bili when it 
comes up on the floor, and thereby point the 
way to Senate adoption of a similar correc- 
tive. This legislative wrong has been a re- 
proach to the country for altogether too long. 


Tribute to James L. McDevitt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden death of James L. McDevitt, di- 
rector of the AFL—CIO’s Committee on 
Political Education, in Oklahoma City 
on March 19, was a deep loss to many 
people in different walks of life. Be- 
cause I believe my colleagues will want 
to know more about the life of this fine, 
unassuming man who worked consistent- 
ly and effectively to make the voice of 
the working man heard in this country, 
I call attention to the April issue of the 
Plasterer and Cement Mason, in which 
Mr. McDevitt’s life was memorialized. 

The article follows: 

From the Plasterer and Cement Mason, 

April 1963] 
Passinc or JAMES L. McDervirr Leaves Vow 
In RANKS OF LABOR 


James L. McDevitt, vice president and exec- 
utive board member of the O.P. and CMI. A. 
who died March 19 in Oklahoma City follow- 
ing a cerebral hemorrhage, was an outstand- 
ing labor leader at the local, State, and 
National levels. 

As the director of the Committee on Polit- 
ical Education, Jim's particular union affilia- 
tion perhaps was not important to the large 
and varied groups of people he met all over 
the country, but his O.P. and CMI. A. mem- 
bership always remained important to Jim. 
And O.P. and CMI. A. members everywhere 
were glad and proud that he was a member 
of their union. 

Jim had gone to Oklahoma City to preside 
over one of a series of COPE regional con- 
ferences. He suffered a stroke on the morn- 
ing of March 19 and another late that after- 
noon. He died the following morning. 

Jim McDevitt was born in Philadelphia on 
Noy. 3, 1898, the son and grandson of plas- 
terers. His grandfather, Charles McDevitt, 
came to this country from Ireland in 1849, at 
the age of 12 and settled in south Philadel- 

. He was apprenticed out as a plasterer 
and in 1873 heiped to found the Operative 
Plasterers’ Mutual Protective Association. 
Charles had two sons, John and William, 
and both became plasterers and trade union- 
ists. Jim was one of the five children of 
William McDevitt. 

In 1923, when Jim became a candidate for 
recording secretary of local No. 8, it was sald 
jokingly that his family vote was enough to 
elect him. He had been apprenticed in 1916, 
but his apprenticeship was “interrupted by 
World War I. He enlisted in the Army in 
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1918, saw service in France and was honor- 
ably discharged in July 1919. He 

his apprenticeship and became a Journeyman 
plasterer in July 1920. 

After being elected recording secretary of 
local No, 8, he went on to become president 
and business representative. It was during 
these days that he first met up with Presi- 
dent Leonard, then business agent of local 
No. 31, Pittsburgh, and Secretary-Treasurer 
John J. Hauck, then business agent of local 
No. 592, Philadelphia. In 1928, he was elected 
president of the Philadelphia Building 
Trades Council. 

In 1938, when AFL leaders in Pennsylvania 
needed someone to hold together a State fed- 
eration badly split, they turned to McDevitt, 
who was then only 40 years old. 

McDevitt’s first years as State federation 
president were stormy, and the federation 
was so impoverished by the split in labor 
that McDevitt continued on the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board of Review so that 
he could forego his salary as federation 
president. 

In 1940, during the third term campaign 
of President Roosevelt, McDevitt’s voice was 
one of the most powerful and persuasive 
raised in support of Roosevelt in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

In 1947, the Pennsylvania State Federation 
established a permanent. Committee on 
Political Action. Its purpose was to put the 
federation’s political activities on an effec- 
tive and contin basis. The first test 
came in the 1948 elections. The committee 
set out to reach the federation’s 700,000 
membership. It sponsored mass meetings, 
bought time on radio stations and space in 
newspapers and published quantities of its 
own literature to get its message across. 
McDevitt predicted that the liberal-labor 
vote in Pennsylvania would defeat 10 Con- 
gressmen who had voted for Taft-Hartley- 
Experienced reporters covering the campaign 
thought he was talking through his hat, but 
the returns showed that 11, not 10, Taft- 
Hartley Congressmen were defeated in 
Pennsylvania. 

McDevitt once said that he grew up more 
or less a Democrat because in Republican 
Philadelphia it was the only thing a sincere 
trade unionist could be.” Nevertheless, he 
could commend Republicans who had been 
fair to labor and criticized Democrats when 
they menaced labor's interests. He once 
commended Republican Gov. Edward Martin 
for a “glorious triumph" and he once told 
President Truman he was emulating the dic- 
tators when he asked for a “draft labor” 
law. 

Expressing, once, the political philosophy 
of COPE, he said, We believe that the well- 
being, the security, the freedom from eco- 
nomic fear and the dignity of each person 
should be the first concern of each legis- 
lator whether it be in the State capitals or 
Washington.” 

In his years in Pennsylvania, McDevitt 
served On many State agencies under ap- 
pointment by the Governor. In 1948, he 
and President Edward J. Leonard (then vice 
president) were designated by the U.S. Sec- 
retary of Labor as representatives of all la- 
bor in the United States at the World Safety 
Conference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, held in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Jim McDevitt’s activities in the fight 
against intolerance are reflected in the po- 
sitions he had held on such groups as the 
executive committee of the State Council 
for Pair Employment Practices, the Amer- 
ican Council for Christians and Jews, the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and the National Trade 
Council for Palestine. 

McDevitt was named a vice president of 
the OP. & C. MI. A. in 1954 to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of James M. Myles. 
who also had been a prominent citizen of 
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Pennsylvania. In 1959, President Leonard 
appointed McDevitt to the general execu- 
tive board. Jim rendered many services to 
the international association, not the least 
of which were given in his capacity as.chair- 
man of the constitution committee at inter- 
national conventions. He took this post fol- 
lowing the death of Vice President John 
Brennan, and his ready grasp of issues and 
command of parliamentary procedures made 
him a tower of strength during conventions. 

Over the years, a lot of eminent people 
went out of their way to say nice things 
about Jim McDevitt. Here are some quotes: 

“Jim McDevitt has proven himself a la- 
bor-statesman who seeks to advance both 
the interests of organized labor and the com- 
mumity in which they work."— WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, Oregon. 

“I have known Jim McDevitt ever since 
the days when I was serving in the State 
Senate, and I have long been indebted to 
him for his ready ear, his sound counsel, his 
de votion to humanitarian ideals, and his elo- 
quent presentation of labor's point of 
view."—George M. Leader, former Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

“Jim McDevitt is a man of character, in- 
tegrity, knowledge and ability. For many 
years it has been by great privilege to be 
intimately acquainted with him and like 
others who have come within range of his 
influence, I have admiration and affection for 
him.”"—James A, Farley, former Postmaster 
General and former chairman, National 
Democratic Committee. 

Even more impressive than his flerce ded- 
ication to the cause of labor, has been his 
unselfish devotion to the struggle for hu- 
man rights and civic betterment.’’"—Richard- 
son Dilworth, mayor, city of Philadelphia. 

“Since I am a card carrying member of 
the BMPIU, we have much in common. 
I have watched Jim McDevitt grow from 
a mechanic of the trowel trade to the high 
position he now enjoys. This has been ac- 
complished only by his dedication to the la- 
bor movement and his fair dealing with in- 
dustry over the years."—John B. Kelly, 
prominent Philadelphia builder. 

“It has been my good fortune to know 
some of the ‘top’ men of the world. 
Jim McDevitt ranks with the best of 
them."—George H. Earle, former Governor 
of Pennsylvania and US. Ambassador. 

“He has always been constructive. He is 
held in esteem and respect by all who have 
been privileged to work with him.“ — Dr. 
George W. Taylor, former Chairman, National 
War Labor Board, and well-known arbitra- 
tor 


“Jim McDevitt. has stood for the ideals of 
good government, justice and rights of the 
average American citizen."—JosrPH 8. 
CLanK, U.S. Senator, Pennsylvania. 


Forge of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, my distin- 
guished colleague from New York JOHN 
Lrxpsay, has written an excellent review 
of Neil MacNeil's Forge of Democracy: 
the House of Representatives,” a highly 
regarded study of this body. 

Indicative of the tremendous respect 
for the opinion of Mr. LIN psx is the fact 
that the New York Herald Tribune and 
their board of editors placed his review 
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on the front page of their recent Sunday 
edition. This respect, Mr. Speaker, so 
pronounced throughout the United 
States, is a great tribute to our Member 
and it is also a tribute to the “Trib” that 
they decided to place his review in such 
an auspicious position. 

In this harried world of bombastic best 
sellers and fragmented reviews, Mr. 
Linpsay has managed to catch the flavor 
of the MacNeill book. 

According to JOHN LINDSAY: 

The constant problem of representative 
government is to find the middle ground 
between chaos at one extreme and tyranny 
at the other. To the freeman, extremes 
offer little choice. The paralysis of an un- 
controllable factionalism is no more palata- 
ble than the conformity imposed by an un- 
restrained majority. 


No one, Mr. Speaker, has said more in 
shorter space, and we can be proud that 
JoHN Liunpsay is a Member of this body 
at the present time. He can articulate 
the great issues that confront us, and he 
can lead by word and example. Let us 
hope that someday, Mr. Lrypsay will 
bring his considerable talent to the task 
of a book on the House. In the mean- 
time, I am honored to place his review in 
the Recorp. In fact, it is more than a 
review, it is an excellent essay in itself. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I in-- 


clude his review from the New York 
Herald Tribune, Sunday, May 5. 

The article follows: 

BETWEEN CHAOS AND TYRANNY, THE HOUSE 
(“Forge of Democracy: The House of Repre- 
resentatives,” by Neil MacNeil. 496 pp. 

New York: David McKay Co. $6.75) 

(By JoHN V. LINDSAY) 

“No one pretends that democracy is per- 
fect or allwise.” Winston Churchill once 
remarked. “Indeed it has been said that 
democracy is the worst form of government 
except all other forms that have been tried 
from time to time.” 

The average visitor to the galleries of the 
U.S. House of Representatives is appalled at 
its appearance of disorganized trivia, irrele- 
vance, “bunk” (the word was coined in the 
House), and at the endless and aimless 
comings and goings. To the average politi- 
cal scientist, the imperfections of the insti- 
tution are manifest. They stick out like 
bumps. In fact, they are democracy’s im- 
perfections. 

Congress, particularly the House of Repre- 
sentatives, takes on different shapes and 
colors according to the viewpoint. To the 
executive branch, from the single purpose 
movers in the political echelons, convinced 
of the rectitude of their own course, to the 
streams of careerists who fill to brimming 
the Federal Establishment from 9 to 5 
the house on the hill is a brooding omni- 
presence, hostile, immovable, incomprehen- 
sive—half asleep, yet ready to spring. The 
executive branch spends 10 months of the 
year looking forward to the 2 when Con- 
gress is out of town, and yet neither branch 
can function without the other.. They move 
in relation to each other; they learn to 
measure the distance between themselves 
and to respect each other's powers, The 
separation of these powers becomes very real 
and very important to the practitioner. 

To political scientists and columnists, the 
House is a slow, crawling crustacean, excum- 
bered by fossils, feuds and bad habits. But 
to the late Sam Rayburn, member of the 
House for half a century and Speaker for 
2 decades, the House was “the highest thea- 
ter that anyone plays in upon this. earth 
today.” 
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In the midst of the current spate of ver- 
biage about the Congress, about its role in 
a modern world society, about its habits and 
practices, Neil MacNeil's book on the House 
of Representatives is as welcome as spring 
after winter. Thoroughly researched, with 
bibliography and index, MacNeil's study of 
this enormously complex institution is a good ' 
journalist's accurate report of what the 
House is really all about. The author, for 
all his familiarity with the House's imper- 
fections, has a high regard, even an affection, 
for the institution. While he knows that 
real power in the House is in the hands of 
a small group of party elders, he is optimistic 
about the House’s ability to adjust itself to 
the times. He understands Congress’ anten- 
nae, which are more sensitive than many 
people and most political scientists think. 
He is aware that, for all its sluggishness and 
faults, Congress for almost two centuries has 
made those delicate adjustments that have 
enabled all Americans to live together under 
its rule. It is indeed remarkable that a 
country so young, diverse and energetic could 
have progressed so far with only one violent 
upheaval. 

The constant problem of representative 
government is to find the middle ground 
between chaos at one extreme and tyranny 
at the other. To the free man, extremes 
offer little choice. The paralysis of an un- 
controllable factionalism is no more palatable 
than the conformity Imposed by an unres- 
trained majority. MacNeil sees the role of 
the House in holding the middle ground. 
“The genius * * * of the men who estab- 
lished the American system of government,” 
he writes, “was to devise“ government 
in which democracy was restrained from its 
own excesses. Here, singularly, the House 
of Representatives has played a unique and 
extraordinary role.” 

By connecting events to personalities, the 
author has captured the high drama of the 
House, the moments when great issues have 
given rise to violent passions. For a good 
part of the 19th century, there was more 
than one way of settling the matter at hand. 
Members speaking on the floor under the 
cloak of constitutional immunity frequently 
announced that they were prepared to back 
their words “here and elsewhere,”—that is, 
with pistols. MacNeil gives a vivid account 
of House bloodshed and of lesser forms of 
brawling both on and off the floor. 

In more recent years, the weapons have 
been confined to verbal assaults and tac- 
tical use of the parliamentary rules. We 
are reminded that the rules are not to 
be slighted, They are foil, mace, and can- 
non in the hands of experts. Based largely 
on Jefferson's manual, which in turn was 
based on the rules of the British House of 
Commons, the rules have been used by skill- 
ful Parliamentarians to alter the course of 
history. It is small wonder that some of the 
greatest House clashes have been brought on 
by changes in the rules themselves. The 
names of the antagonists in these encounters 
are recorded in history: Henry Clay, John 
Quincy Adams, Thomas Reed, Joe Cannon, 
George Norris, Howard W. Smith, Sam Ray- 
burn, Charles Halleck. The author takes 
us through the back rooms during some of 
these struggles; he concludes with an Inval- 
uable reconstruction of the monumental 
Rules Committee battle of 1961 in which 
Rayburn staked both his reputation and his 
final mark in history. The author translates 
history into living people in his account of 
the two hundred years’ war between House 
and Senate, a battle for supremacy that saw 
one of its fiercest skirmishes in the 87th 
Congress, 1961-62. 

If the book is a bit disjointed and repe- 
titious, so is the House. The works of George 
Galloway apart, no outside account of Con- 
gress till now has touched the pulse of the 
House. Through long personal contact in the 
corridors, speakers’ lounge and press gallery, 
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Neil MacNeil has measured the heartbeat 
of the place. He takes the reader through 
the back rooms—Rayburn's “Board of Edu- 
cation,” HALLECKS ‘“‘clinic’—which are pulse 
points of the inner life, points of interest 
not usually mentioned by the guide services. 
Repeatedly, he refers to “the mood of the 
House,” its “temper,” “the mystique of the 
House's inner life.“ As the author clearly 
had the respect of Rayburn, Speaker Sam’s 
recorded observations ring true. “You can’t 
really say how you lead,” said the man who 
was Speaker twice as long as any one else 
in history. Lou feel your way, receptive to 
those rollowing waves of sentiment. And if 
a man can’t see and hear and feel, why then, 
of course, he’s lost.” 

The study of parliamentary institutions 
is the study of man’s unending struggle to 
attain freedom. Neil MacNeil's book on the 
U.S. House of Representatives is a solid 
contribution to that study. It is good to have 
it from a man who knows what he is talking 
about. 


Health Care for the Aged: How the 
Aged Pay Their Medical Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of very important and revealing in- 
formation about the financial ability of 
our senior citizens to meet their medical 
costs was put in testimony in the hear- 
ings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on the King-Anderson bill of 
the last Congress. One of the best indi- 
cators which the Committee was given 
was the payment record of the elderly 
who had been hospitalized. In most 
cases it was shown that the payment 
record of the elderly was better than 
that of the other age groups in our 
country. 

Recently I received from the Johnson 
County Medical Society of Johnson 
County, Ind., a breakdown on the pay- 
ment record of elderly patients in that 
county. It is significant information 
and Iam placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to share it with my colleagues. 
At the same time, I should like to call 
attention to the various reports which 
appeared on this same subject in the 
Ways and Means Committee hearings 
on the King-Anderson bill. Reference 
is made by State to the page numbers of 
the four-volume printed hearings: Ari- 
zona, pages 2069-2072; Delaware, pages 
1220-1221; Indiana, pages 2078-2083; 
Minnesota, page 442; Montana, page 581; 
New Mexico, page 2101; and Vermont, 
pages 1567-1568. 

I am happy that this further infor- 
mation has been provided on the impor- 
tant question of health care for the aged. 

The statistical data, and the covering 
letter which accompanied it, follow: 

JOHNSON COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY, 

Franklin, Ind., April 1, 1963. 
Hon, Tuomas B. CURTIS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CuRTIS: We believe you 
should have these facts before you reach a 
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decision on the King-Anderson or any other 
medicare bill that might come before Con- 
gress. This study covers a community of 
51,000 people with average annual spendable 
income of $1,845 per person, or a median 
family income of $6,236, so the findings 
should be significant. 

The medical staff of the Johnson County 
Memorial Hospital, Franklin, Ind., and the 
members of the Johnson County Medical 
Society were of the opinion that their over- 
age-65 patients had much less difficulty pay- 
ing for their medical care than did the 
younger age groups. 

Mr. George Goshorn, superintendent of 
the hospital, made a detailed analysis of 
the account records of every patient hos- 
pitalized during a 6-month period. The re- 
sults of this survey are attached. They 
can be summarized as follows: 

(1) Citizens over 65 were hospitalized 
more frequently than those under 65, 160 
per 1,000 compared to 102 per 1,000. Their 
average stay was longer, average cost being 
$381 compared to $205 for the under-age-65 
group. Seventy-nine percent of the cases 
had insurance coverage which paid 82.6 per- 
cent of their cost. Fourteen percent were 
able to pay from savings. Existing welfare 
an old-age assistance funds took care of 
those having actual financial need. 

(2) This hospital had no real financial 
problem with over-age-65 patients, since 
only .2 percent of their total hospitaliza- 
tion cost remains unpaid, Our collection 
problem is in the 14-40 age group. For de- 
liveries alone in this group, 19 percent of 
the cases have totally or partially unpaid 
accounts, representing 11 percent of the 
total delivery charge. 

The survey proves that the over-age-65 
group can pay their own medical expenses, 
and that present welfare facilities are ade- 
quate to care for the medically indigent. 
We belieye that any medical plan financed 
by social security is not only unnecessary, 
but would create a hardship for the younger 
wage earners who already have difficulty 
meeting their bills and taxes. 

Very truly yours, 
Hucs K. Anprrews, M. D., 
President, Johnson County Medical 
Society. 
JoHN M. MACHLEnpT, M.D., 
President of Medical Staff, Johnson 
County Memorial Hospital. 
STaTIsTScaL Data OF JOHNSON COUNTY MEMO- 
RIAL HOSPITAL, FRANKLIN, IND. 


Total dismissals of patients over 65 years 
old from June 1 through November 30, 1962: 
375 patients (averaging 75+ years old); to- 
tal cost $143,046.11. Average per case $381.46; 
highest total bill $3,467.70; lowest total bill 
$30.85; 14 had bills over $1,000; 24 had bills 
under $100. 

Two hundred and fifty-three covered by 
Blue Cross totaling $85,221.97; 64.4 percent 
of cases, 59.6 percent of cost; average Blue 
Cross payment $336.85; 224 paid personally 
in addition to Blue Cross coverage total of 
$15,853.19; average personal portion $70.77. 

Forty-six covered by commercial insurance 
totaling $10,002.92; 12.3 percent of cases, 7 
percent of cost; average commercial insur- 
ance payment $217.45; 39 paid personally in 
addition to commercial insurance coverage 
total of $4,136.92; average personal portion 
$106.07. 

Eighteen paid by welfare totaling $4,578.10; 
4.8 percent of cases, 3.2 percent of cost; aver- 
age welfare payment $254.34; 4 welfare cases 
also covered by Blue Cross totaling $1,514.60; 
average Blue Cross payment of welfare cases 
$378.65. 

Three paid by OAA totaling $805.90; .8 per- 
cent of cases, 56 percent of cost; average OAA 
case $268.63; 1 OAA case also covered by Blue 
Cross in amount of $88.35; 2 paid personally 
in addition to OAA in amount of $38.90. 
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Fifty-five no coverage—personally paid to- 
taling $19,956.88; 14.7 percent of cases, 13.9 
percent of cost; average personal case $362.85. 

Largest individual account paid by Blue 
Cross. $2,799.90; commercial insurance, 
$474.40; welfare, $599.45; OAA, $559.40; per- 
sonal, $2,061.25. 

Three reported uncollectible totaling 
$785.55; 0.5 percent of total cost ($348.80 of 
this has been collected leaving $336.75 un- 
collected); 0.2 percent of total. Total percent 
of cost covered by all insurance, welfare and 
OAA, 72 percent; percent of cost paid by in- 
dividuals, 28 percent. 


Sweeping CD Under the Rug ~*~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend and distinguished colleague 
the Honorable SVIo O. CONTE, of 
Massachusetts, has brought to my atten- 
tion an excellent recent editorial which 
appeared in the Berkshire Eagle, a major 
newspaper in Representative CONTE’S 
home city. I want to congratulate the 
editors of the Berkshire Eagle, for they 
have presented the basic argument 
which every American should under- 
stand, and further have stated a posi- 
tion which is identical to mine. 

Because I believe all Members will find 
this editorial of interest, it follows: 
From the Berkshire Eagle, Apr. 23, 1963 

SWEEPING CD UNDER THE RUG 

At a press conference last summer Presi- 
dent Kennedy summed up the civil defense 
problem pretty effectively in two sentences. 
When the skies are clear,” he said, no one 
is interested. Then when the clouds come— 
after all, we have no assurance that they will 
not come—everyone suddenly wants to find 
out why more has not been done about it.” 

At the moment, the skies are relatively 
clear, at least to the exetnt that we haven't 
had a full-blown crisis for almost 6 months. 
So 2 weeks ago the House felt free to knock 
down the Defense Department's plea for a 
$61.9 million supplementary appropriation 
to complete the program of designating and 
stockpiling public fallout shelters for some 
70 million Americans. 

It was a foolish decision, made in the 
name of false economy at the behest of the 
House Appropriations Committee. If the de- 
cision is allowed to stand it will not only 
bring to a halt a minimal civil defense pro- 
gram which Congress authorized last year 
but will also enmesh our whole CD effort in 
further paralyzing uncertainty. 

The House action would be understand- 
able if it had been based upon an honest 
conviction that defense against the effects 
of nuclear weapons is impossible and that it 
is dangerous to continue a program which 
might encourage the public to believe that 
civilization as we know it could survive an 
allout war. 

But this wasn't the argument heard in 
the House. The Representatives who killed 
the appropriation weren't saying that the 
only sound civil defense lies in avoiding war. 
Most of them, in fact, are the same repre- 
sentatives who consistently argue and vote 
for even bigger military outlays than the 
administration wants. The $61.9 million 
which they consider too much for CD is ap- 
proximately the sum that we are currently 
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Spending every 12 hours, every day in the 
Year, to maintain our military posture. 
Quite possibly our CD experts are optimis- 
tic in estimating that a minimal shelter pro- 
kram might make the difference between 30 
Percent and 60 percent casualties, between 


chaos and a measure of national sur- 


Vival, Obviously no one can forecast with 
any certainty the outcome- of a disaster 
Whose gruesome outlines can only be dimly 
Perceived. 

Yet the fact remains that as long as our 
foreign policy is predicated upon the threat 
Of massive retaliation, as long as our think- 

accepts the idea that we must be pre- 
to go to the brink of disaster when 
then it is fatalistic nonsense to ig- 
nore civil defense. War today is insanity, 
but to talk glibly of preparing for war with- 
Out preparing for its consequences is In- 
Sanity compounded. 
Fortunately there is at least a falr chance 
t the CD appropriation will receive better 
treatment in the Senate, and that the House 
Will therefore have an opportunity to recon- 
Sider its decision In conference. But it will 
require an allout effort by the President to 
achieve this end, and it will require an ex- 
Pression of real concern from a publi¢ which 
has been altogether too inclined to ration- 
inaction on the ostrich principle that 
because nuclear war is unthinkable it won't 
and can't happen. 


Francis Harrison Pierpont, Forgotten 
West Virginia Native Son 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, because 
this is West Virginia’s centennial year, a 
Contest was held as part of the celebra- 
tion for the best poem composed to com- 
Memorate the occasion. Many were 
Submitted, but among those which did 
not make the deadline was one composed 
s = L. Warren Wamsley of Walker, 

Va. 


Mr. Wamsley laments the fact that our 
first Governor, Francis Harrison Pier- 
Pont, has been so woefully neglected, and 
Uses him as the theme for the following 
Which I respectfully ask to have inserted 

the Recorp for the benefit of my 
Colleagues: i 
Native Son 
Forgotten, neglected loyal native son. 
Rugged courage, possessed this one— 
Armed with cause, justice of right— 
Noble character, in purpose of will. 
Citizen leader, a guiding light— 
Inspired the people, cause to fight. 
-Sought no glory, that cause to blight. 


Heart of boldness, power and might— 
Aroused the spirit, then in plight. 
the banner, a sparkle of light 
Rugged mountaineers, pledged to fight. 
Invincible courage, oneness of will— 
n it echoed from valley to hill. 
Only loyal sons to hearts call thrill— 
ative courage that must linger still. 


Pride in our being, love of State— 
Immortal son whose hand held fate. 

ed in hearts ‘twas never late 
Rallied his people for cause, no hate. 

his future for principle at stake 

of unity that purpose made great. 
No personal glory, for ere must he wait? 
True West Virginian, creator of State. 
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Soviet Religious Persecution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I am setting 
forth below, for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers, the resolution adopted in the Sen- 
ate of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania on April 29, 1963, relating to the 
persecution of religious people by the 
Government of the Soviet Union. 

This resolution was sponsored by the 
bipartisan leadership of the senate, in- 
cluding the following former colleagues 
of mine in the general assembly: Hon. 
Israel Stiefel, Hon. Charles R. Weiner, 
Hon. Martin Silvert, Hon. James S. 
Berger, and Hon. Benjamin R. Donolow. 

The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE SENATE OF THE 

STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA APRIL 29, 1963 

“Whereas the persistent enmity to religion 
of the Government of the Soviet Union is a 
matter of historical record; and 

“Whereas within the narrow framework of 
permissible religious practices, discrimina- 
tion against synagogues and against Jewish 
worshipers afflicts the devout Jews of Rus- 
sia; and £ 

“Whereas Jewish congregations of the 
USSR. are forbidden to organize a central 
body and are not allowed contacts with Jew- 
ish religious groups elsewhere; and 

“Whereas Yiddish language institutions 
and the other instruments of Yiddish culture 
which were destroyed in the Stalin era have 
not been restored; and 

“Whereas 46 leading Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish, and Greek Orthodox clergymen of the 
United States have appealed to Chairman 
Nikita S. Khrushchev to end discriminations 
against Jews, their religion and their cul- 
ture; and 

“Whereas both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have subscribed to the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights; and 

“Whereas Article 18 of that Declaration 
declares that ‘Everyone has the right to 
freedom of thought, conscience and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change his 
religion or belief; and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief in 
teaching, practice, worship and observance; 
and 


“Whereas the State Department of the 
United States has on other occasions pro- 
tested the infliction of such injustices upon 
minority groups in Russia and other lands: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Department of State 
be hereby respectfully memorialized to re- 
quest of the Soviet Union that it grant to its 
Jewish citizens the right to freedom of wor- 
ship; be it further 

“Resolved, That the President of the 
United States restate the position of the 
United States in opposition to these acts of 
discrimination against Jewish citizens and 
that he instruct the United States delegation 
to the United Nations to make known the 
sentiments expressed in this resolution in 
every possible manner; be it further 

“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
resolution be forwarded by the Secretary of 
the Senate of the Commonwealth, to the 
President of the United States, the Secr 
of State, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to each Member of Congress from 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and to 
the Legislatures of the States in the United 
States; be it further 
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“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Chairman Nikita S. Khrushchev 


to indicate that the people of the United ~ 


States deplore the antireligious attitude of 
the Soviet Union and the mistreatment of 
its Jewish subjects.” 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of Senate Resolution 44, intro- 
duced by Senators Israel Stiefel, Charles R. 
Weiner, Martin Silvert, James S. Berger and 
Benjamin R. Donolow and adopted by the 
Senate of Pennsylvania the twenty-ninth 
day of April, one thousand nine hundred and 


sixty-three. 
Marx GRUEL, Jr., 
Secretary of the Senate. 


When an Eagle Went to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, “Old Abe,” the famous Civil 
War Eagle which went into battle with 
the 8th Wisconsin Regiment, is well 
remembered in the Ninth Congressional 
District, for he was raised near Jim 
Falls in Chippewa County, and joined 
up at the city of Eau Claire, then a small 
village alive with men going to war, The 
colorful career of “Old Abe” is detailed 
in an article written by E. Jay Ritter 
for the Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, 
Wis. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have this story printed in 
the RECORD. 

“OLD ABE” AND THE 8TH WISCONSIN 
(By E. J. Ritter) 

In the spring of 1861, Chief Sky, a Chip- 
pewa Indian living in the northern wilds of 
Wisconsin, captured an eagle's nest. To 
make sure of his prize he cut the tree down, 
and caught the eaglets as they were sliding 
from the nest to run and hide in the grass, 
One of the eaglets died. The chief took 
the other home and built a nest in a tree 
close by his wigwam. The eaglet was as 
big as a hen, covered with soft brown down. 

The red children were delighted with 
their new pet, and as soon as it got ac- 
quainted, the eagle liked to sit down in the 
grass and see them play with the dogs. But 
Chief Sky was poor, and he had to sell it to 
a white man for a bushel of corn. 

The white man brought the eagle to Eau 
Claire, a little village alive with men going 
to the war. 

“Here's a recruit,” said the man. 

“An eagle, an eagle!” shouted the soldiers, 
“let him enlist.” 

“OLD ABE” JOINS UP 

Sure enough, he was sworn into the serv- 
ice with ribbons of red, white, and blue 
around his neck. 

On a perch surmounted by stars and 
stripes, the company took him to Madison, 
the capital of the State. As they marched 
into Camp Randall, with colors flying, drums 
beating, and the people cheering, the eagle 
seized the flag in his beak and spread his 
wings, his bright eye kindling with the spirit 
of the scene. 

Shouts rent the alr—“ The bird of Colum- 
bia! The eagle of freedom forever!“ The 
State made him a new perch, the boys 
named him “Old Abe,” and the regiment, 
the 8th Wisconsin, was henceforth called 
“the Eagle regiment.” 
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AN ADVENTUROUS BIRD 


On the march he was carried at the head 
of the company, and everywhere was greeted 
with delight. At St. Louis, a gentleman 
offered $500 for it, and another his farm. 
However, the boys had no notion of parting 
with their bird. It was above all price— 
an emblem of battle and of victory. 

It would be impossible to relate all the 
droll adventures of the bird through its 
3 years of service—flights in the air, fights, 
and its race with the men. 

When the regiment was in summer quar- 
ters at Clear Creek in Dixie, it was allowed 
to run at large, and every morning went to 
the river half a mile off, where it splashed 
and played in the water, faithfully returning 
to camp when it had enough. 

Once rations got low, and for 2 days Abe 
had nothing to eat. Hard-tack he objected 
to, fasting was disagreeable, and Tom, his 
bearer, could not get beyond the pickets to 
a farmyard. At last, pushing his way to the 
colonel's tent, he pleaded for poor Abe. The 
colonel gave him a pass, and Tom got him 
an excellent dinner. 

MARCHED WITH SHERMAN 


Abe was in 20 battles, besides many skir- 
mishes. He was at the selge of Vicksburg 
and the storming of Corinth, He marched 
with Sherman up the Red River. The whiz 
of bullets and the scream of shells were his 
delight. As the battle grew hot and hotter, 
he would flap his wings and mingle his wild- 
est notes with the noise around him. 

He was very fond of music, especially 
Yankee Doodle and Old John Brown. Upon 
parade he always gave heed to “Attention.” 
With his eye on the commander, he would 
listen and obey orders, noting time accu- 
rately. After parade he would put off his 
soldierly air, flap his wings, and make him- 
self at home. The rebels called him “Yankee 
Buzzard,” “Old Owl,” and other hard names, 
but his eagle nature was quite above notic- 
ing it. 

LOST ONE FEATHER 


The Confederate General Price gave orders 
to his men to be sure and capture the eagle 
of the 8th Wisconsin, for he would rather 
have it than a dozen battle flags. But for 
all that he scarcely lost a feather—only one 
from his right wi His tail-feathers were 
once cropped by a bullet. 

At last the Civil War came, to an end, and 
the brave Wisconsin 8th, with their live 
eagle and torn and riddled flags, were wel- 
comed back to Madison. They went out a 
thousand strong, and returned a little band, 
scarred, and toil-worn, haying fought and 
won. 

And what of the soldier bird? In the name 
of his gallant veterans, Captain Wolf pre- 
sented him to the State. Governor Lewis 
accepted the illustrious gift, ‘and ample 
quarters were provided for him in the beauti- 
ful Statehouse grounds. 

Old Abe was invited to attend the great 
fair at Chicago. An enterprising gentleman 
had colored photographs made of the old 
hero, and sold $16,700 worth for the benefit 
of the poor and sick soldiers. 

The great American eagle had done his 
part. 


Sensible Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, inadver- 
tently an editorial from the Boston Rec- 
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ord American entitled “Sensible Foreign 
Aid” was omitted from the extension of 
my remarks of the above date when 
printed on page A2658 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp Appendix for May 1, 1963, 
concerning the National Recognition 
Award presented by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
for its unique tools for freedom program. 
This editorial follows: 
SENSIBLE FOREIGN AID 

The Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts has just won a signal honor. It has 
received the National Recognition Award 
from the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for its tools for freedom pro- 
gram, a private enterprise people-to-people 
project which was launched here a year ago. 

Under this program, Massachusetts manu- 
facturers, and some in other States, con- 
tribute outdated but still usable tools, ma- 
chinery and equipment to technical schools 
in the developing nations of Asia, Latin 
America and Africa. 

So far, more than 66 tons of tools for free- 
dom have been shipped from Boston to 24 
schools in 11 countries. Donations are con- 
tinuing and much more machinery and 
equipment is awaiting shipment. The need 
is great because some 350 vocational schools 
in 26 underdeveloped countries of the free 
world are seeking this assistance. 

This is a sensible and effective foreign aid 
program and the recognition Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts has earned for 
fostering and developing it is well deserved. 


Cooperation of Government and Livestock 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, for those 
of us vitally interested in the welfare of 
the livestock industry, every step toward 
increasing the spirit of cooperation be- 
tween the industry and the Government 
is noted with satisfaction. 

The Oregon Cattleman magazine’s edi- 
torial page, featured a recent speech by 
John Carver, Assistant Secretary of In- 
terior, to the National Advisory Board 
Council to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, which provides important evidence 
of continued cooperative efforts on both 
sides. 


I insert the speech under leave to ex- 
tend and revise my remarks: - 

[From the Oregon Cattleman, May 1963] 
COOPERATION OF GOVERNMENT AND LIVESTOCK 

INDUSTRY 
(By Lyle Liggett, director, public relations, 

American National Cattlemen's Associa- 

tion) 

The following talk of John Carver, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, as read to the 
meeting of the National Advisory Board 
Council to the Bureau of Land Management 
deserves further consideration. 

Because some misunderstanding has de- 
veloped over the increase in fees for grazing 
on certain of our Nation's public lands, we 
find it gratifying that an official of the Fed- 
eral Department involved has taken the 
trouble to help set the record straight. 
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We also are impressed that he states so 
well what all the shouting was about: free 
people in a free society using the processes 
of debate to establish the fact that not all 
peoples or problems are alike. Some news 
media and elements in our modern society 
seem to have forgotten that some industries 
still enjoy old-fashioned “town meeting” de- 
bates over issues. And when it’s all over, the 
participants retain their respect for each 
other and the final decision. 

Perhaps overlooked in all the fun and 
headlines has been the tremendous accom- 
plishment of ranchers and Federal range 
specialists in improving the ranges. Many 
millions have and are being spent in coop- 
erative efforts. Countless more millions of 
ranchers’ own dollars are spent each year. 
This is the main story yet to be told. 

It also seems only fair to point out that 
statistics have been cited to indicate that 
“while 20 percent of the ranges are improv- 
ing, 80 percent remain static or are declin- 
ing.“ More pertinent would be those same 
statistics stated thusly: “Twenty percent of 
our ranges are declining, 60 percent are static 
and the remaining 20 percent are improv- 
ing.” This does not make ranchers com- 
placent or alleviate the sincere alarm for the 
condition of our Nation’s resources, but it 
does present a more realistic appraisal and 
foundation for a mutual attack, Following 
several years of severe drought, we have some 
reason to be relieved that even 80 percent is 
“static” or improving. > 
REMARKS BY JOHN A, CARVER, Ja., ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT, 

BEFORE THE NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 

COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D.C., Manch 11, 1963 

Chairman Hughes, and members of the 
council, this message of greeting will be read 
to you. I apologize for such presumptious- 
ness. But I know that very few in this room 
will conclude that I am unconcerned about 
your proceedings today. We have spent too 
many hours together the last 2 years for 
that. = 


Although I am not with you, I sense 
similarities between this meeting and one I 
attended with you in October 1961 at Salt 
Lake City. The taut and tense atmosphere 
which prevailed there was a symptom of a 
belief, shared by many, that the continuance 
of the council itself hung in the balance. 

We had a choice to make. I've never had 
any reason to regret the choice I made for 
a strong, constructive and proud council. 

Eighteen months ago the crisis was over 
the procedures and regulations governing the 
operation of the council, and its constituent 
State and district councils. Today's choice, 
if my analysis is correct, is not concerned 
with how we work together, but with whether 
we can continue to work together at all. 

Divisive forces are testing our ability—on 
both sides—to keep our attention on the 
conservation job to be done, and to resist 
the forces which tempt us to a sterile and 
pointless dialogue of invectiveness, 

The music of praise is especially sweet to 
the ears of Government administrators. 
They hear it seldom enough. The Depart- 
ment is hearing some of it now—some of 
the editorials from around the country credit 
us with a great victory over the unanimous 
selfishness of the livestock industry. 

I happen to know, as you do, that this is 
simply not accurate. But how easy it would 
be to forget the facts, to accept the premises 
in the accolades, to reduce the complexity 
of public land management to the false 
simplicity of resistance to the livestock 
industry. 

The livestock industry did not resist the 
increase in fees. Some of its members did; 
some of the members of this council did. 

But since when did a minority of dissent 
get the right to frame the terms of the 
controversy? , 

The livestock industry which uses the pub- 
lic land under the terms of the Taylor Graz- 
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ing Act, as represented at this meeting today, 
80 far as I am concerned has acted with 
Complete responsibility. 

I think we are in agreement on many 
things. For example, no one reasonably 
Should expect you to like to have your 
fees raised. Fee setting is a governmental 
function committed to the Secretary of the 
Interior. But you were consulted, and you 
Participated in the decisionmaking process. 

We also agree that many issues are a 
Great deal more important. As I have had 
Occasion: to tell some of you, and many of 
the Senators and Representatives from your 
States, we will not permit the heat of the 
recently concluded controversy to obscure 
the fact that an intensive review of many 
of our procedures is in order. 

The climate for such review ought to be 
the constructive one that marked our year- 
long efforts on the fee question. I see no 
Teason why we cannot come a great deal 
closer to common understanding of grazing 
Capacity, scheduling of reductions or in- 
Creases in permitted use, procedures for re- 
View of administrative actions, appellate 
Procedures, and the whole complex of law, 
regulation. and exercise of sound judgment 
At the local level. 

We will get at these issues, I pledge, in 
Continuing adherence to a principle I an- 
nounced to the House Interior Committee 
& month ago—that a decent conservation 

on the public's lands is possible only 
With the cooperation of those who share in 
its use. I said then that the consumptive 
Users who have a legitimate right to be on 
the public land must be considered as valu- 
able and necessary allies in achieving the 

of total conservation effort which must 
be mobilized if we are to turn upward the 
Fraph of the condition of public lands—to 
Prevent waste. 

The task demands our best efforts, freed 
trom either intellectual or emotional hobbles. 
The temptation to regard each other as 
adversaries, rather than allies, will continue 
to be very great—on both sides. 

Tt is my hope to be with you before the 
Meeting ends. In the meantime you have my 
best wishes. 


Tax Chaos Threatens 140,000 Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


: OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I place 
in the ConcresstonaL Record an article 
5 Tax Chaos Threatens 140,000 

obs“: 
Tax CHAOS THREATENS 140,000 Joss 
CRITICAL CONSEQUENCES MULTIPLYING RAPIDLY 


New Federal tax rules on expense account 
®pending, overzealous interpretation of them 
by officials, conflieting statements and mis- 
Understanding have created a situation in 
the hospitality industry that may reach the 
Proportions of a catastrophe unless action is 
taken quickly to remedy and clarify it. 

Already the situation has produced: 

Reductions of from 10 to 55 percent in food 
Service sales. 

A drop of 4 to 28 percent in hotel and mo- 

room occupancy. 

Cuts of 10 to 80 percent in convention at- 

dance and 10 to 25 percent in future 


A 20-percent slash in the demand for beef 
by restaurants and hotels. 
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Lessened demand for coffee and other basic 
supplies used to feed business guests. 

By the end of the year, consequences will 
include: 

Elimination of $666 million in restaurant 
sales, about a third of normal expense ac- 
count spending, half of which goes to work- 
ers in wages. 

Certain failure for several hundred form- 
erly successful restaurant and hotels. 

And an addition to already record un- 
employment rolls of 140,000 men and wom- 
en whose jobs will be wiped out by these 
failures and by sharp reductions in other 
operations. 

These are facts and figures—not estimates 
or guesses but hard statements determined 
by surveys of the hospitality industry con- 
ducted by the hospitality group of maga- 
zines, the National Restaurant Association, 
the American Motor Hotel Association and 
the American Hotel and Motel Association— 
which have resulted from the nationwide 
fear and confusion produced among busi- 
nessmen and companies by the new expense 
account tax legislation and the interpreta- 
tion of the new law by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

Business and industry, fearful of running 
afoul of the new law, have cut back business 
trips and expense account entertaining by 
their salesmen and sales and manufacturing 
officials, 

Employees of these companies, afraid vari- 
ous expenditures will not be allowed, have cut 
back further in many cases. 


WIVES LEFT AT HOME; THEATERS, SHOPS HIT 


Wives, formerly taken to meetings, have 
been left at home, reducing double occupancy 
of rooms with a consequent reduction in the 
room rental rate, halving the meals con- 
sumed in restaurants and hotel dining rooms 
and at banquets by the double attendance 
and eliminating thousands of dollars spent 
by them in the retail stores of every big con- 
vention city. 

Harsh statements by the Government on 
enforcement of the new rules started the 
action that is swiftly rolling into a 
catastrophe. re 

A lack of understanding on the part of the 
businessmen affected hastened it along. 

Failure to remedy it quickly may complete 
it. 
Besides the results mentioned: 

The entertainment business—theaters, 
night clubs—is hurting. 

With a lessened demand for beef, cattle 
growers are being hit. 

Farmers, with a lessened demand for raw 
foods by hotels and restaurants, will be hurt. 

Investors in thousands of operations will 
see their investments wiped out by failures or 
devalued by profit margins critically reduced 
by loss of business due to the tax legislation. 

While Treasury officials say the new rules 
aren't as harsh as the public seems to think, 
many people apparently do not want to be 
bothered by all the recordkeeping the tax 
collectors apparently now require to support 
expense account deductions. 

What was intended to be a move to end 
expense account living may result in the loss 
of more revenue through loss of taxable in- 
come, failures of business and loss of jobs 
than will be gained by the new legislation. 

A survey by the Hospitality Group of Maga- 
zines of restaurants catering to the business- 
man and hotels and motor hotels where 
many conventions and meetings are normally 
held showed the figures cited on the opening 
page of this article. Excerpts from many of 
the replies will be found on other pages. 

A survey of 387 restaurants in 40 cities 
across the country by the National Restau- 
rant Association shows that business in 
January and February was 16.4 percent below 
the same 2 months of 1962 and that employ- 
ment in these restaurants was down 11 per- 
cent—or 22,000 jobs based on a 1962 payroll 
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of 200,000 in these operations, Dinner busi- 
ness was down by a third. 

The average restaurant check was lower, 
and waiters reported that tips were smaller. 
There were also more single guests because of 
wives left at home. 

A drop of $666 million in 1963 restaurant 
revenue is seen by the National Restaurant 
Association as a result of the cutback in ex- 
pense account spending, with half of this 
amount representing wages that normally go 
to restaurant workers. ri 

Proof that the drop in restaurant revenue 
is due to curbs on business spending is pro- 
vided by operations such as those in Kansas 
City where a restaurant operator owns a 
coffee shop and an expense account restau- 
rant across the street. With the same loca- 
tion, same weather, same management, there 
was a 20-percent difference in the perform- 
ance in January. 

Select Restaurants and Hotels of Wash- 
ington which handles credit charges for over 
50 restaurants in that State reported a drop 
of 15 percent in business as a result of the 
new tax legislation and uncertainty regard- 


ing it. 

A by the Restaurant Association of 
Maryland in the Baltimore area indicated 
a 14- to 22-percent drop in gross business 
representing a $190,000 loss, precipitating a 
substantial layoff and further aggravating 
an already bad unemployment problem in 
that area. 

With considerable business lost due to the 
new restriction, a well-known Washington, 
D. C., restaurant reported guest checks for 
food and liquor off 40 percent among those 
business people still patronizing the opera- 
tion. Total sales were reported down from 
50 to 55 percent. 

At the peak of the winter season in Flor- 
ida, a famous Fort Lauderdale restaurant re- 
ported sales down 4.4 percent in January, 
7.5 percent in February, and 12 percent for 
the first 4 days in March. 

A Chicago restaurant which has experi- 
enced spiraling sales since 1952 stated that 
FTT... ee owner 
cen’ 

Lowest January sales in 5 years were re- 
ported from a San Francisco restaurant. 
MAY CLOSE NIGHT CLUB; END $20,000 PAYROLL 


With better entertainment features, busi- 
ness in a well-known supper room of a Dallas 
hotel was off by 50 percent since January 1 
with a consequent drop in employment. As 
& result, this hotel said it may wipe out its 
night club operation, abolishing a union 
payroll of $20,000 per month. 

With local business up 7 percent, a San 
Francisco hotel noted that convention at- 
tendance and occupancy declined 30 percent, 
due in a great measure to wives not attend- 
ing the meetings. Convention bookings also 
were down, food sales dropped 20 percent 
and beverage sales dropped 11 percent. 

In Boston, one of the city’s large hotels 
reported food sales for the first 2 months 
of 1963 down $50,300, including $47,604 in 
banquet business; convention occupancy 
8,765 nights compared with 10,205 in 1962 
and total occupancy 60.4 percent compared 
with 66.48 percent a year ago. 

DISASTER AHEAD FOR MUSICIANS, WAITRESSES 


Layoffs of musicians, growing each day, 
may reach disastrous proportions as reduced 
volume forces the closing of food rooms 
where they provided live background music 
or live entertainment, and other rooms are 
forced to reduce the size of musical groups 
to meet lower income. Adding to the 
gravity of the situation are the cancellations 
of many private parties where music was 
used. 


Typical of the situation: Three musicians 
and a performer laid off by one large New 
York City hotel with elimination of music 
and entertainment in one food room, with 
two more musicians laid off with cut in 
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orchestra from six to four in another room. 
Musical trio dismissed at another hotel where 
food and liquor sales dropped $10,000 a 
month and an even greater drop expected. 
Eight men in two bands on dismissal notice 
since March 3 in one well-known restaurant. 
Nightly entertainment reduced from daily 
to two nights a week at one hotel, from daily 
to one night per week at a restaurant; eight 
men on notice at another hotel; orchestra 
cut from 16 to 8 at one hotel and from 14 
to 10 at another; music eliminated at eight 
restaurants employing 25 musicians. 

Layoffs of waiters and waitresses as a re- 
sult of the new rulings are growing greater, 
unions admit. In Chicago alone, 1,000 wait- 
ers have been laid off since the first of the 
year, according to a survey of 98 restaurants 
there. Other cities are reporting similar 
situations on varying scales. 

More than 15,000 maids, busboys, porters, 
etc., and 7,000 food service workers will lose 
their jobs in the motel industry if the 
trend continues, according to 8. Cooper 
Dawson, Jr., president of the American 
Motor Hotel Association, based on a survey 
of 8 key States and chain and referral 
organizations. Totals for the overall lodging 
industry have been estimated at 60,000 job- 
less by the end of the year. 

One referral group, representing 690 motels 
with over 34,000 rooms, reported a drop of 
13.2 percent in room sales for the first 50 
days of 1963, Mr. Dawson said. 

Cut backs in purchases by steakhouses 
and restaurants serving prime ribs have been 
felt by meat purveyors in the institutional 
field. A typical restaurant ordering 30 to 40 
prime ribs now orders 25 to 30 at the most, 
one meathouse reported. Similar cases are 
reported by others. P 
LOWER PRICES AHEAD, CATTLE FEEDERS WARNED 

Cattle feeders were warned by one big 
meat company in a half page ad recently in 
the Drovers Journal that, with cattle prices 
already down, there may be a further de- 
cline of 20 percent unless they Join in stop- 
ping the destruction of the market for 
prime meat by the new expense account 
rules. 

Conflicting statements on the tax situa- 
tion are blamed for much of the confusion 
and fear that has hurt business in the hospi- 
tality industry, Lack of final clarification 
of such substantive measures as what is de- 
ductible and what is not, and defining such 
broad terms as “lavish” and “extravagant” 
entertainment is also responsible. 

To eliminate some of the fear and confu- 
sion among potential business customers, 
individual restaurants and restaurant asso- 
clations, spearheaded by the National Res- 
taurant Association, have opened an educa- 
tional drive based on the placing of small 
booklets and table tenta in front of custo- 
mers emphasizing that business meals are 
still deductible. The same message is pro- 
vided in stuffers for envelopes mailed to 
customers. 

Protests also have been made to congres- 
sional leaders interpretations of 
the law that it is felt do not accurately re- 
fiect the intent of Congress when it passed 
the legislation. 

Modification of some of the restrictions 
imposed last year by Congress on the tax 
deductibility of business entertainment and 
travel expenses or at least on the rigid in- 
terpretation of the law by the Internal Rev- 
nue Service was indicated early in March 
after-a closed door meeting of the Senate 
Finance Committee and Internal Revenue 
Service Commissioner Mortimer Caplin, and 
restaurant, hotel and motel operators can 
help bring this about by making commit- 
tee members and their Congressmen and 
Senators aware of the vital necessity of tak- 
ing such action. 

Senator SmatrHers, Democrat, of Florida, 
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deciared at the meeting, it is reported, that 
the Internal Revenue Service has gone far 
beyond congressional intent by: 

1. Requiring the keeping of receipts for 
any single travel or entertainment expense 
exceeding $25. 

2. Requiring “meticulous records” to docu- 
ment a business discussion preceding or 
following entertainment to make the ex- 
penditure tax deductible. 

3. Requiring a description of the type of 
entertainment provided. 

4. Requiring a listing of the names of per- 
sons entertained. 

5. Establishing that an employee in some 
instances would have to pay taxes on his 
reimbursements for travel and entertain- 
ment costs that aren't allowed by Internal 
Revenue Service. 


CLAIMS REGULATIONS BADLY MISUNDERSTOOD 


To these statements, Mr. Caplin contend- 
ed that the recordkeeping regulations are 
badly misunderstood. He claimed that: 

1. A businessman's records do not neces- 
sarily have to contain the names of persons 
entertained if those mames are of a con- 
fidential nature. 

2. Exceptions will be allowed in the case 
of receipts that are difficult to obtain even 
where the expenditure exceeds $25. 

3. A great deal of time need not be devot- 
ed by the taxpayer to maintaining minimum 
records, 


With Congress indicating action of some 
sort or another, the act imposing new re- 
strictions on business travel expeses and 
business spending for entertainment is not 
yet a closed matter, and action by every 
operator, individual, and company concerned 
with the hospitality industry will play an es- 
sential factor in achieving a fair understand- 
ing with which restaurants and hotels cater- 
ing to the business executive can continue 
to survive. 

Make your Congressman and Senator 
aware of what the restrictions and harsh in- 
terpretation of them is costing you. 

Make every member of the Senate Finance 
Committee aware of it. 

Make, every member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee also aware of it, 

Join with your local, State and national 
associations in making their objections as 
loud and yocal as possible. 

A MARCH ON WASHINGTON 

To personally emphasize to Congressmen 
and Senators the need for enacting a more 
equitable expense account law, a march on 
Washington has been scheduled for the week 
of April 7 by the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, with labor leaders and heads of other 
business and industry affected by the rules 
urged to join in. 


MISLEADING STATEMENTS A CAUSE 
The confusing and misleading statements 
on the expense account law are already be- 
ginning to have a detrimental effect on the 
Nation’s economy. Misinformation regard- 
ing the law has hurt business in many areas 
of the country. This has already forced 
workers to be laid off, thereby adding to the 
Nation's serious unemployment situation. 
Although the new regulations on expense 
accounts are just taking effect, surveys we 
have taken of leading restaurants in major 
cities on the east coast, South, Middle West, 
and west coast report that January business 
is down due to confusion over the new law. 
This decrease in restaurant business has 
forced layoffs in many areas, Actually, the 
increase in unemployment in the restaurant 
industry is only a small segment of the over- 
“all problem. There are 1,600,000 employees 
in the restaurant industry, making it the 
fourth largest industry in the Nation. 
Directly supplying the needs of the res- 
taurant industry are many other workers in 
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the raising, processing, distribution, and 
preparation of quality fruits, vegetables, 
meats, bakery goods, dairy products, as well 
as all types of supplies and equipment used 
in the restaurant industry. A substantial 
reduction in the volume of business in res- 
taurants not only forces layoffs in this indus- 
try but causes a chain reaction which has & 
direct impact on employment in all related 
areas of the food-service industry, This adds 
to the already serious problem of employ- 
ment throughout the Nation. 

One of the great traditions which has 
helped the growth of American industry is 
the informal business meal whereby a busi- 
nessman uses the friendliness of a restaurant 
meal to create good will which may ulti- 
mately help his business. This good will 
entertaining is normally done in the better 
restaurants, These establishments pay top 
prices for the premium quality of meat and 
other foods they serve. A substantial reduc- 
tion in the volume of foods (meat and pro- 
duce) used in these restaurants causes dis- 
ruption in the entire marketing structure 
and pricing schedules of all foods. Eventu- 
ally, this hurts every consumer as well as the 
farmers, ranchers, meatpackers, and food 
processors. 

It is clearly evident from the record in 
both the House and the Senate that Con- 
gress did not intend for the new income tax 
law to cause severe dislocations in the Na- 
tion's economic progress, but misleading 
statements and confusion concerning the law 
are already having a detrimental effect on 
business and causing unemployment in 
many areas. 

HENRY MONTAGUE, 
President, National Restaurant Association. 


TwENTY-Two THOUSAND To LOSE MOTEL JOBS 


A drop of 16.3 percent in room, food and 
beverage sales in motels is reported for the 
first 2 months of this year as compared to 
January and February sales a year ago. 

This sales lag ls directly attributable to 
curtailment of expense account spending, 
and if this trend continues, more than 22,000 
employees in the motel industry will lose 
their jobs as a result of decreased sales. 
About 7,000 of these are food service workers 
and about 15,000 are maids, bus boys, porters, 
etc. 

Our findings come from a survey just made 
in eight key States and from chain and re- 
ferral organizations and trade magazines 
covering the United States. 

One referral group, representing 690 mo- 
tels with over 34,000 rooms reported an 
across-the-board drop of 12.3 percent in room 
sales for the first 50 days of 1963 with cur- 
tailment of expense account spending as the 
principal cause. Surveys within the States 
of California, Arizona, Nevada, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, and Minnesota boosted 
the total for loss of business during January 
and February to an average of 16.3 percent. 

The National Restaurant Association has 
reported that 80,000 workers in public res- 
taurants stand to lose their jobs if sales do 
not increase. With 22,000 employees affected 
in motels alone, it is reasonable to expect 
that at least a total of 60,000 people face 
unemployment in the lodging industry, 
which, combined with the restaurant total, 
adds to about 140,000 jobs that would be 
jeopardized in the combined food service 
and lodging industries. 

Our reports show that there is confusion, 
misunderstanding and apprehension on the 
part of businessmen and executives as to 
what types and amounts of expense accounts 
are tax deductible. This confusion is re- 
sponsible for much of the drop in sales and 
must be cleared up before normal business 
can be expected. i 

S. Cooper Dawson, Jr. 
Président, American Motor Hotel Association. 


1963 
Kerr-Mills Is Welfare Case Factory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein an article 
Written by our beloved and distinguished 
Senior Senator from South Carolina, the 
Honorable OLIN D. Joxunston, for the 
Senior Citizens News, entitled “Kerr- 
Mills Is Welfare Case Factory.” 

Mr. Jonnston’s comments appeared in 
the April 1963, issue. 

The article follows: 

Kerra-Muis Is WELFARE Case FACTORY 
(By Senator Om D. Jounston, South 
Carolina) 

No domestic issue arose in the last elec- 
tion which caused more confusion for voters 
than did hospital insurance for the aged 
Under social security. The hospital insur- 
ance program was maligned, attacked, dis- 
torted, and misrepresented as no other issue 
has ever been. Charges were made that the 
hospital insurance proposal would dictate to 
the patient what doctor he could use, This 
is not true. There are no provisions in the 
bill providing funds for payment of doctors 
Nor is there any language telling a patient 
What doctor to use. The proposal merely 
Provides insurance for people 65 and older 
Which pays for hospital and nursing type 

care 


In South Carolina there are about 150,000 
People 65 years of age and over. Under the 
-Milis law, two-thirds of the aged in 
South Carolina are indigent. Others are 
Merely poor. Indigents include couples with 
Under $2,000 a year income and people liv- 
alone with under $1,200 a year income. 
It is because the aged have such small in- 
Comes and such large medical costs that 
the King-Anderson bill is needed, and would 
More adequately meet the needs of our 
People. 

Some of the literature put out by Scalpel 
(the South Carolina afiliate of the American 
Medical Political Action Committee) 

that the cost of the hospital in- 
SUrance proposal would double social se- 
curity taxes. The truth is the social security 
taxes from employee and employer would 
be raised only one-fourth of 1 percent each, 
and the base on which he would pay the 
tax would be increased from $4,800 to $5,200. 
This increase in earnings base would not 
Only pay toward hospital insurance but also 
Would provide a very important increase in 
fash monthly benefits for many of today's 
Workers. In dollars and cents the increase 
to Pay for health insurance in taxes pro- 
Posed would be $12 a year for an employee 
$4,800 and less on smaller earnings. 
The contributions for health insurance can 
be kept so small because employers match 
employee contributions and because the 
Contributions are made over the 40 or so 
years of a working lifetime with benefits 
ing paid only during the many fewer 
Years of old age. 

The King-Anderson proposal would pay 
or good care for everyone over 65 partici- 
Dating, as compared to the Kerr-Mills pro- 
Sram in South Carolina which provided 
v. ts for only 587 people last December. 

nder Kerr-Milis someone who works and 
SAves a little is told to go elsewhere for 
1 assistance. An aged person with 
ae insurance worth $1,500 gets no help. 

Person with savings of $600 gets no help. 
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If a man cashes in his insurance and spends 
his savings to the point where he can get 
help under Kerr-Mills, how long will it be 
before he is knocking on the door for every 
type of welfare relief? 

The Kerr-Mils bill is a factory for welfare 
cases and the King-Anderson bill is a pre- 
ventive for welfare cases. The -Ander- 
son bill encourages people to build up their 
savings and pensions and attempt to work a 
little after retirement if they can. As with 
any insurance plan, an insured aged person 
would automatically be qualified for benefits 
if he got sick, even if he had some resources. 
Working and saving is what our system de- 
pends upon and the King-Anderson bill 
works well with this system. 

It has been charged that hospital insur- 
ance is socialism and that supporters of medi- 
care want socialism instead of democracy. 
I take a back seat to no one when it comes 
to supporting our free enterprise system. 
However, I can say that there are some who 
are so short-sighted as to place our free 
enterprise system in jeopardy by refusing to 
meet the challenge of the times with sensible 
legislation. The hospital insurance program 
meets this challenge by paying for the care 
of our aged without making welfare cases 
out of them. The quickest way to a welfare 
state is putting people on the welfare rolls, 
and this is what Kerr-Mills bill will do to 
our old people. The King-Anderson bill on 
the other hand asks people to contribute, to 
pay toward and to earn their benefits. That's 
the American way. 

Supporters of the Kerr-Mills bill should 
admit that reciplents cannot go to their own 
doctor but have to go to a clinic to get care. 
They should admit that no care at all is pro- 
vided for a sick person at home, and that not 
over forty days a year of hospital care or 
ninety days of n home care is pro- 
vided. They should also admit the aged 
have to be investigated practically like a 
police state where bank accounts are checked, 
deposit boxes opened, life insurance exam- 
ined, possibilities of employment looked into. 
They should also admit thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars are wasted on these investi- 
gations, $202,000 in fiscal year 1962—$37 a 
case. 

In contrast, the King-Anderson bill is 
insurance. It would spend only 3 percent 
of benefits on administration. If you are 
a member of the program and 65 you get the 
benefits. Under this bill a person applying 
for hospital insurance under social security 
knows he has participated and paid from his 
earnings and is entitled to the benefits. The 
only examination he will have to meet is the 
medical one when he enters the hospital. 

I intend to do as I said in my campaign 
for reelection, and throughout my political 
career—to do and to vote to do what is best 
for our State, our people, and our Nation. 
On the issue of hospital insurance for the 
aged under social security versus the Kerr- 
Mills bill, I intend, as in the past, to sup- 
port and work toward a hospital insurance 
program for the aged such as that contained 
in the King-Anderson bill. 


Loans for Higher Education—A Private 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance to our country’s future of 
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higher education for our young people 
has been given frequent recognition both 
within and outside of government circles. 
There is no question that the training 
which we give those who will lead 
America in the future—leaders in busi- 
ness, government, education, religion, 
art, the sciences, indeed in every field— 
will þe instrumental in setting the course 
of our Nation’s future. 

One important element in this train- 
ing is providing the financing for those 
who need help to pay the mounting costs 
of a college education. There is a long 
history of financial help given students 
through the institutions which they at- 
tend and, in some instances, outside or- 
ganizations willing to help. In recent 
years the Federal Government has moved 
into this area filling some of the assist- 
ance gaps which had been found to 
exist—I note especially the loan provi- 
sions of the National Defense Education 
Act which, in my opinion, make a truly 
significant step forward in promoting 
greater educational opportunity in this 
country. 

My purpose in speaking today is to call 
attention to a new development in edu- 
cational aid for needy students, a private 
loan program—United Student Air 
funds. The idea behind USA funds, and 
making available to students without 
other means of financing their higher 
education a total of $500 million in loan 
funds. The idea behind USA Funds, and 
the progress that has been made in put- 
ting that idea to work, is contained in 
an article in the April 20 issue of Busi- 
ness Week, I might note in connection 
with this program that efforts of this 
scope within the private sector of our 
society, aimed at plugging the gaps be- 
tween scholarships and other help from 
the educational institutions themselves, 
conventional loans, and education fi- 
nanced by the student or his parents. 
Development of this source of loan 
funds—or rather, the development of 
this loan guarantee procedure—would 
permit the Federal Government to phase 
out of its role in this field. : 

The Business Week article follows: 

FINANCIAL Lever Boosts STUDENT Arp 

“Financing a college education,” says Rich- 
ard C. Cornuelle, director of United Student 
Aid Funds, Inc., “is getting more and more 
these days like buying an automobile. You 
borrow the funds, use them to get through 
college, and take the usual 36 months to pay 
off your debt.” 

There’s no gainsaying the rising cost of a 
college education; in many cases these costs 
have more than doubled in the last 8 
years. There is no doubt, either, of the 

necessity for a college education in 
almost any phase of white-collar employ- 
ment. 

In the face of these two pressures, at 
least 1 million students out of today's col- 
lege population of some 4.1 million are get- 
ting all or a substantial part of their college 
education on credit. For the greatest num- 
ber of these the money comes from loans 
their parents obtain directly from banks 
and finance companies. 

To meet the needs of the considerable 
residue of students who cannot get their 
financing this way, the Federal Government, 
through its student aid program, helps out 
by passing money to the colleges and letting 
them, in turn, parcel out the funds to needy 
students. Last year alone, it's estimated, 
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more than 200,000 college students borrowed 
from these funds. Many colleges also have 
their own reserves of student aid funds. 
And several State governments have aid 


programs. 

Most of these schemes operate on a straight 
dollar-for-dollar basis; the dollar that’s in 
the kitty is no more than the dollar ayail- 
able for lending. 

BLEND 

Now a new private agency has entered the 
field with a formula for financing student 
loans that neatly blends the broad approach 
of philanthropy with the down-to-earth 
methods of financial leverage. 

President Kennedy, in his message to Con- 
gress on education, proposed establishment 
of a new Federal group that would have simi- 
lar leverage power in guaranteeing loans to 
needy students. Though this has been made 
a part of Kennedy's omnibus education bill, 
there is a strong chance that Congress will 
not act on the proposal this year. 

In the meantime, United Student Aid 
Funds, Inc., which began as a pilot opera- 
tion in Indana in 1961, has now started to 
function in more than 34 States, and by this 
spring will probably be virtually nationwide. 
The few other student aid funds that work 
on a similar basis are limited to a single 
State, sometimes to a single college. To- 
gether, these cover only about 20 percent 
of the potential national need for student 
aid funds. So United Student Aid Funds 
aims to cover the remaining 80 percent. 

The new fund was set up with a grant of 
$2 million (now increased to $2.5 million) 
from the William Volker Fund, a California 
philanthropy. From other grants it has as- 
sets totaling $314, million. It has signed 
agreements with most of the commercial 
banks in the States In which it operates. 

These agreements allow the fund to guar- 
antee the loans that banks make to stu- 
dents. But they also allow the fund to keep 
in its reserves only 8 percent of the value 
of the loans that it guarantees. Thus, 
United Student Aid Funds today could back 
over $40 million worth of loans to students. 


MATCHED MONEY 


At present, though, guarantees do not 
come to much more than one-sixth of that 
figure. The reason for this lies in a second 
major condition: The colleges whose stu- 
dents use these funds must themselves 
Match money put up by United Student Aid 
Funds. For each college that wants to par- 
ticipate in the program, United Student 
Ald Funds sets up an account, matches its 
dollars with those of the college. 

The cash from colleges is beginning to roll 
in; 400 college accounts are on the books, and 
new ones are being set up at the rate of 25 
a month. Each contains at least $1,000 worth 
of college money plus $1,000 of United Stu- 
dent Aid Funds, That generates enough 
for each colleges" students to borrow $25,000. 
The University of Pennsylvania, for instance, 
has put in $20,000; with matching funds plus 
leverage it can now back $500,000 worth of 
student loans. 

“One rule is that the student has to show 
a need for the money and an inability to 
get it from conventional sources,” says Di- 
rector Cornuelle. “We couldn’t make our 
agreement with the banks without that rule, 
otherwise we'd clearly be taking conventional 
loan business away from the banks. The 
result is that most—the vast majority, in 
fact—of the almost 14,000 individual loans 
we have so far guaranteed have been made 
to students whose parents’ family income 
was around $6,000 a year or less.” 

The banks insisted on this rule because 
they lend to students at a nonprofit rate. 
True, the agreements let them charge a sim- 
ple interest rate of 6 percent on the money 
they lend. But this, says Cornuelle, has 
been thoroughly established as only enough 
to cover the cost of the paperwork. 
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. he points out that 6- percent 

charge got a close investigation from the 

Treasury Department, which had to make 

sure that no profit was involved anywhere 

along the line before it would agree to 

Ust United Student Aid funds as a non- 
profit organization. 

EXPANDING 


Now that the plan is operating on a broad 
base, Cornuelle and his aids are seeking to 
add heavily to the program's capital. The 
ultimate goal—for which there is no fixed 
timetable—is to build up United Student 
Aid funds until it has the capacity to back 
a total of $500 million in loans. That would 
require $40 million in capital: $20 million 
put up by the colleges and $20 million by 
the fund. 

For the fund itself, Cornuelle hopes to get 
$12 billion in grants from other founda- 
tions—and $8 million from corporations. To 
this end he has lately been seeking money 
from large companies, and hé has already 
announced one major success: the grant of 
$100,000 from Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 

Will he get all the rest? Cornuelle thinks 
so. He explains: Large corporations these 
days are giving about $80 million a year in 
aid to‘education. We're asking for 10 per- 
cent of that—and because of the way the 
fund is organized, we're asking for a single 
grant, not a continuing, yearly series of 
them.” 

Of course, the colleges, too, have to put 
up $20 million if the goal is to be reached. 
Cornuelle believes that self-interest will 
prompt them to do so. True, they do have 
substantial student aid funds to draw on 
through the Federal Government's existing 
program, which in some respects offers stu- 
dents more generous terms than the United 
Students Aid Punds’ scheme. 

But the colleges themselves must admin- 
ister the Federal program. And, says Cor- 
nuelle, college administrators are generally 
not experts in collecting repayments. Says 
he; “They don't like the prospect of having 
to dun their alumni for repayments.” 

Much more decisive, though, Is the lever- 
age offered by the new fund. 

REPAYMENTS 

In theory, a borrower could remain a stu- 
dent all his life and never repay, for the 
fund's rules are that repayments need not 
begin until after a borrower has finished his 
graduate education. He would not, though, 
get away with a great deal of cash because 


loans are limited to $1,000 a year during the 


last undergraduate 3 years. 

In fact, Cornuelle anticipates little if any 
trouble with repayments. A scheme set up 
along somewhat similar lines, which has 
been operating for the last 5 years in Massa- 
chusetts, has set a clear record: Only one- 
third of 1 percent of its borrowers have de- 
faulted. 


Resolution for Ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention by the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


oF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jewish Community Relations Council of 
Greater Pittsburgh, recently held a 
meeting where they joined in solemn 
commemoration of the uprising in the 
Warsaw ghetto. In the spirit of that 
occasion, a resolution was unanimously 
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adopted urging ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention. 
The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION FOR RATIFICATION OF THE GENO” 
CIDE CONVENTION BY THE UNITED STATES 


On the occasion of the observance of the 
Warsaw ghetto uprising against the slaugh- 
terers of millions of defenseless human be- 
ings, we call on President Kennedy to urge 
the Senate of the United States to ratify the 
Genocide Convention, at the current session, 
thus joining the 64 nations of the world, the 
58 organizations in the United States, and 
the millions of decent citizens of this coun- 
try who endorse its aims of preventing repe- 
tition of mass murder of a people. This 
subject has been languishing so long in the 
consideration of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate that it has become 3 
blot on the reputation of the United States. 

Passage of the Genocide Convention by the 
Senate of the United States would associate 
this country with an international pledge 
that horror of the kind perpetrated by the 
Nazis may never again be permitted. We 
urge that this occasion be converted from aD 
act of heartbreaking recollection: into a pos- 
itive and meaningful basis for defining and 
protecting the basic human right of survival. 


Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of you may know, Peter W. Rodino 
III, son of our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New Jersey’s 10th 
District, the Honorable PETER W. RODINO, 
Jr., more than a year ago inaugurated a 
program of letter writing between the 
young people of the Soviet Union and 
other Communist dominated countries 
and the young citizens of the United 
States. The project is called the Little- 
People-to-Little-People program. 

During the past year, this program, 
conceived by young Peter Rodino, has 
gained endorsement and major support 
of many organizations throughout the 
United States and as a result, continues 
to grow and attract greater interest. 

Considering the potential of the pro- 
gram, especially in the years to come, I 
know that we all will do our utmost to 
assist its progress. The youngsters that 
are being brought together today, 
through the medium of letterwriting, 
are the statesmen, the businessmen, the 
leaders in all fields in their nations to- 
morrow. The understanding, the rap- 
port that they will enjoy as they ne- 
gotiate across the tables of international 
conferences will have stemmed from the 
mutual knowledge and respect gained 
through Peter W. Rodino, III's Little- 
People-to-Little-People program. 

The latest public recognition and 
praise for young Peter's efforts comes 
from the Governor of our State, the 
Honorable Richard J. Hughes, who has 
proclaimed the week of October 20 to 26, 
1963 as Little-People-to-Little-People 
Week. I would like at this time to read 
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into the Recorp the text of Governor 
Hughes’ proclamation: 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas Peter W. Rodino III. of Newark, 
the son of the Honorable Perser W. RODINO, 
Jr., Member of Congress from the 10th Con- 
Sressional District of New Jersey has dis- 
Played unusual and inspirational interest in 
the cause of world peace and international 
good will; and 

Whereas this distinguished young Ameri- 
Can has on two occasions written to Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchey with requests 
that the Premier cease the testing of atomic 
bombs for the good of mankind and provide 
the names of Russian children with whom 
young Americans might correspond to pro- 
Mote peace among nations; and 

Whereas despite the inaction of the Soviet 
Premier on both requests, young Peter W. 

o III. has overcome any initial dis- 
Couragement and has been the driving force 
in the formation of a little-people-to-little- 
people program; and 

Whereas it is hoped that little ambassadors 
Participating in this program will correspond 
With each other in all parts of the world to 
Promote greater understanding and har- 
Mony among all nations; and 

Whereas the volces of children can speak 
With the utmost sincerity in this great 
Cause; and 

Whereas this program was inspired by the 
Statement of President John F. Kennedy: 
Ask not what your country can do for you— 
ask what you can do for your country"; 

Now, therefore, I, Richard J. Hughes, Gov- 
ex nor of the State of New Jersey, do hereby 
commend Peter W. Rodino I for his valu- 
able contributions to the cause of world 
Peace and do hereby declare the week of Oc- 
tober 20-26, 1963, as Little-People-to-Littie- 
People Week in New Jersey and urge all of 
Our citizens, especially our young people, 
to participate in this program in every way 
Possible so that one day all men everywhere 
may enjoy the freedom and liberty which 
We cherish as citizens of the United States. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
Of the State of New Jersey, this 15th day of 
April in the year of Our Lord 1963, and in 
the independence of the United States, 187th. 

RICHARD J. HUGHES, 
A Governor. 
By the Governor: 
ROBERT J. BURKHARDT, 
Secretary of State. 


Youth Conservation Corps Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to commend to the attention of 
the membership the following editorials 
that recently appeared in the Newark 
News and Newark Star Ledger, respec- 
tively, with respect to our unemployed 
youth, These editorials point up the ur- 
gent need for a youth employment oppor- 
tunities program so that our young 
People can receive training and job ex- 
perience and hope for the future. We 
are all aware of the magnitude of the 
problem. The time for action is now 
before the problem with all its attendant 
evils grows even more serious. I again 
urge early floor consideration of the 
Youth Conservation Corps legislation as 
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reported by the Education and Labor 
Committee. 


The editorials read as follows: 
{From the Newark (N.J.) News, Apr. 26, 
1963] 


ADING YOUNG JOBLESS 


After more than a year of intensive study, 
the President's Committee on Youth Employ- 
ment has submitted its report. It urges im- 
mediate action to combat the growing prob- 
lem of unemployed, out-of-school youth. It 
calls for new and more stimulating policies 
for education and training, guidance, em- 
ployment opportunities and economic 
growth. It declares that schools must do a 
better job in preparing youth for employ- 
ment and that private enterprise has a 
major responsibility for employing youth. 

The bleak national situation depicted in 
the report and the remedial steps found to 
be needed parallel almost directly the find- 
ings of the Newark Youth Career Develop- 
ment Center and other local projects as 
shown in the serles of articles on Wasted 
Youth" published by the News last month. 

The presidential report indicates the plight 
of the 10,000 in Newark is a faithful refiec- 
tion of the national problem. And it is one 
more demonstration of the wisdom of 
Newark's selection for a federally financed 
youth center project. Whatever comes out 
of the Newark experiment will be of signifi- 
cance nationally, 

As a result of the last year's efforts, 
Newark now understands its problem and 
where improvement in policies and attitudes 
should be made, There is one drawback, 
however. Improvements have been too slow 
in coming. Perhaps the new report will pro- 
vide a needed stimulus. 


[From the Newark (N. J.) Star Ledger, Apr. 
27, 1963] 


Our Inte Yourn 


A bleak picture of the employment situa- 
tion for the Nation's youth has been drawn 
by the President's Committee on Youth 
Employment. 

One of the grimmer statistics was that last 
year between 600,000 and 800,000 persons in 
the 16-21 age group were out of school and 
out of jobs. 

And the prospects are even more dismal 
when one considers that, at a time when 
education and training are a necessity in 
these days of automation, one out of three 
students drops out of high school before 
graduation. And dropouts experience the 
most difficulty in getting jobs. ‘ 

In a grim assessment of the employment 
situation for the Nation's young people, the 
Committee reached this conclusion: ` 

“To hundreds of thousands of boys and 
girls between 16 and 21, the problem is im- 
mediate and desperate. One out of nine who 
are out of school and in the labor force is 
jobless: 

“Among these are tomorrow's castoffs and 
chronic dependents, those who will live in 
poverty of body and mind, and who will 
bring up their children in their own image.” 

The problem is, naturally, more aggravated 
for youths of minority groups. They face, 
the Committee said, “even more cause for 
frustration, defeat, and resentment.” 

On the State and local level, youth affairs 
commissions should be established to review 
and study employment possibilities for 
young people. Apprentice training must be 
expanded under Federal supervision, with an 
eye on future needs. Unions must reexamine 
hiring and training practices along with 
employers. 

Schools must Institute crash programs to 
ald inadequately educated out-of-work 
youngsters, teaching them reading, writing, 
and the use of figures. 

And a Federal program should be put into 
operation as soon as possible for urban and 
conservation employment and training of 
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youth. This program, costing $100 million a 
year, would be limited to 3 years until long- 
range plans can be enacted. 

It is obvious that any program of this 
magnitude will be costly. But even vast ex- 
penditures now would be well worth the price 
to insure a future of hope and promise for 
the disillusioned, 


Trotting Backwards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the econ- 
omy in my area of the country would 
really trot forward if we would reject a 
Government dam at Trotters Shoals, 

The urgent need now is for jobs, pay- 
rolls, and opportunity; free enterprise 
taxes for hospitals, schools, teachers 
salaries and not additional tax burdens. 
Let us get the economy moving with the 
most dynamic economic force the world 
has ever known—free enterprise Ameri- 
canism. 


The following newsletter by my dis- 
tinguished and able colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, JOHN BYRNES, to 
his constituents, points out the utter ab- 
ried of a Government dam at Trotters 

oals: 


Trorrrnc BACKWARDS 
JOBS 
One of the Nation’s most pressing prob- 
lems is unemployment. Over 4 million per- 
sons are listed as unemployed; the unem- 
ployment rate in March was higher than it 


spend 
bulld more public works, make more loans, 
establish more Federal agencles—all in the 
hope of cutting the unemployment rate. 
Everyone shares in that hope. But, much 
of the New Frontier's program will not create 
lasting jobs because it ignores the basic 
process by which jobs are made. 
STORY 
The story of job creation—the process 
through which this country has prospered 
and grown—was graphically told to a con- 
gressional committee by a businessman last 
week. He was an executive of Mead Paper 
Corp., an old and respected Ohio paper 
manufacturer, which has 40 operations in 17 
States, employing 17,000 men and women. 
Here is a condensed version of his testimony. 
HISTORY 


Mead is a successful papermaker. It 
got that way through risk-taking invest- 
ment, skilled workers, aggressive manage- 
ment and the long and hard development of © 
a market for its products. It is in business 
for profit; it is on the alert for expansion op- 

tles whenever it feels market condi- 
tions warrant such expansion: 
PLANS 


Looking ahead, Mead, after careful investi- 
gation, in 1956 bought 1,000 acres for a new 
plant site on the Savannah River in South 
Carolina. Since then, it has spent $1 mil- 
lion for timberlands and has committed an 
additional $2 million in leaseholds, It hopes 
soon to build a plant on the site. 


EFFECT 
If it does, the construction of the mill, 


paper machine and power plant to produce 
800 tons of product daily will require an 
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initial investment of $40 million. For 2 
years 1400 men would be employed in con- 
struction, earning $10 million. New capital 
investment, creating new construction jobs, 
would be required every year thereafter at 
an estimated figure of $10 million annually. 
When finished, the plant would employ 600 
to 650 people, at an annual payroll of close 
to $5 million. In addition, the mill would 
consume 400,000 to 450,000 cords of pulp- 
wood annually, putting to work some 2,500 
men on farms and woodlots nearby. 
OTHER 


But this is only the beginning. To feed, 
house, clothe, educate, transport, and provide 
medical care, haircuts, legal advice, trash 
collection and the hundreds of other services 
humans need would employ additional hun- 
dreds of people. Freight movements from 
the plant, averaging 18,000 carloads a year, 
would create other jobs. State and local tax 
collectors would receive an estimated $500,- 
000 a year, and the Federal Government 
would collect about $3,300,000. Moreover, 
since the plant would use local, renewable 
resources, the value of land and property 
around the mill would increase in value, 


REQUEST 


This is the kind of sound economic growth 
which produces lasting Jobs, and you may 
wonder why this man was appearing before 
Congress. Was he asking for a Federal grant 
or loan? Was he supporting a new bureau 
or corps? Did he want a public project? 
No, none of these. He simply told the com- 
mittee that the plant couldn't be built in 
South Carolina if the Federal Government 
went ahead with its plan to spend $78 mil- 
lion to bulld a power dam which would flood 
out the company's plant site. 


The Positive in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS - 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Continews, 
the house publication of Continental 
Grain Co., recently urged editorially that 
we “Accentuate the Positive” in the field 
of agriculture. The editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Spring 1963 issue of the 
publication, pointed to the strength of 
our agriculture, the strength which has 
created our problems in that sector of 
our economy. I believe this editorial 
helps put perspective to our agricultural 
problems and for that reason under 
unanimous consent I place it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 

ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE 

At the very beginning of World War II. 
the U.S. Government asked the agricultural 
industry to go all out to produce food for 
America and its allies around the world. 

Its magnificient success is a matter of pub- 
lic record. Soon after the war ended, how- 
ever, a complex—and yet unanswered—ques- 
tion was raised: “How do you turn it off?“ 

Three different administrations have grap- 
pled with the problem by attempting to leg- 
islate effective controls over agricultural pro- 
duction. Each has been remarkably un- 
successful, And, along the way, agriculture, 
a highly efficient and complex machine has 
been demeaned. Today, a preponderance of 
Americans readily recognize the problems of 
agriculture, but too few are conversant with 
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its significant contributions to America’s 
strenth and well-being. By and large, agri- 
culture today is generally correlated with 
negative associations: controls, waste, sup- 
ports, surpluses, subsidies, parities—and 
others, unfortunately, even graft and scandal. 

Some of these bad associations have cer- 
tainly rubbed offi on the grain trade. There 
continues to be a great lack of public un- 
derstanding as to our contribution and func- 
tion. Everyone of us should make it his 
personal responsibility to communicate, 
whenever and wherever possible, the posi- 
tive aspects of American agriculture, such 
as its contributions to our high level of nu- 
trition; its effect on our balance-of-pay- 
ments position; its role in helping feed a 
hungry world; its contributions to improv- 
ing the economies of friendly nations—and 
other positive achieyements of the most effi- 
cient, most successful agricultural system 
the world has ever known. The storing, 
merchandising, transporting, handling, and 
exporting of grain are a very important part 
of this system. 

Our industry is one of the oldest and most 
honorable in the world. We fulfill a vital 
service to Americans and to the world. This 
point was well made by Michel Fribourg in 
a recent speech in New Orleans. “We are 
in business to render a service at a profit. 
We must continuously find new ways of 
providing our services more efficiently, and 
at less cost. We are the link between the 
farmers and the food consumers. We must 
see to it that the majority of the farmers 
get an equitable income, and that the con- 
sumers pay as little as possible for their 
products. I believe prices determined in 
free competitive markets to be an essential 
element in the development of free 
exchanges, and in the expansion of inter- 
national trade. I believe no system has been 
evolved that can replace advantageously the 
basic laws of supply and demand. 
We in the grain industry would do well to 
keep these thoughts in mind, 


Military Pay “Half Loaf” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 3, 1963, 
issue of the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, 
entitled Military Pay Half Loaf, is 
worth the consideration of all Members 
of the House prior to the vote tomorrow 
on the military pay bill: 

Mrlrranr Pay Hr Loar” 

Sometimes “a half loaf is better than 
none.“ Often, though, this unctuous say- 
ing is used as an excuse for not coming 
through with a merited whole loaf. 

Such seems to be the case in the military 
pay bill reported out by the House Armed 
Services Committee, due for debate any day 
now. 

As reported, the bill is a half loaf in two 
respects: 

The average 14.3 percent increase for of- 
ficers and 12.6 percent for enlisted personnel 
are far less than those recomended by a 
House subcommittee after long and careful 
study. i 

Provisions to increase the retirement pay 
of career personnel who retired before June, 
1958, to equalize this with the pay of men 
retiring since that date, are grossly inequi- 
table. 
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Congress’ attitude toward military pay 15 
both incomprehensible and costly to the 
Nation. 

The lawmakers unhesitatingly vote nearly 
every penny requested by the Defense De- 
partment for military hardware—and even 
try to thrust sums upon the Pentagon it 
doesn't want. But when it comes to pay- 
ing for the highly skilled men needed to oper- 
ate the technological weapons of modern 
warfare, Capitol Hill inevitably acts like 4 
sweatshop proprietor. 

The folly of this is that the armed serv- 
ices every year lose thousands of expensively 
trained men to better paying jobs in private 
industry, thus not only always keeping our 
defense at less than its maximum efficiency 
but also costing far more in training pro- 
grams than a fair pay scale would entall. 

The stinginess in respect to our older re- 
tired personnel is inexcusable. It is both 
amoral and unjust. 

Career military men are given to under- 
stand—it is part of the inducement to keep 
them in the service—that any time after 
retirement that the pay of retired personnel 
is increased, those already retired will receive 
equal benefits. 

Congress has been welshing on this com- 
mitment ever since the last military pay bill 
was passed 5 years ago. Surely there are 
enough men of conscience in the House and 
Senate to see to it that the United States 
does not dishonor its word to those who have 
honorably devoted their lives to the Nation's 
defense. 


Applause and Regret l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News carried an ex- 
cellent editorial today which I am sure 
reflects the sentiments of all the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives on 
both sides of the aisle. I feel certain my 
colleagues will agree that we all were 
distressed to learn that our colleague, 
ALBERT THOMAS, of Texas, plans to retire 
from Congress next year. 

Our only consolation can rest in the 
fact that perhaps Mr. THomas will re- 
consider this decision between now and 
next year so that not only we here in 
Congress, but the American people and, 
yes, Mr. Speaker, the people of the entire 
free world, can benefit from his sound 
judgment and profound leadership which 
he has brought to this Chamber. 

I have been particularly impressed with 
Mr. THomas because when I came here 
as a freshman 5 years ago, there were 
any number of occasions when he would 
take time out from a very busy schedule 
to brief me on the intricacies of the ap- 
propriations measures which he was 
steering through the House. 

Many of my colleagues I am sure have 
also found in him a very sincere and 
helpful adviser, who somehow always 
finds time to answer questions from his 
colleagues on the important legislation 
which he brings to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

APPLAUSE AND REGRET 

The country will be the loser when Repre- 

sentative ALBERT THOMAS, Democrat, of Texas, 
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retires from Congress next year, as he has 
Just announced he will. 
He's a working lawmaker, who for years 
burned the midnight oil to cram infor- 
Mation about the budget into his quick 
mind, so he could spot where the waste was 
and work to eliminate it. 

For the last several years Representative 
Tuomas has directed ably the House Appro- 
Priations subcommittee that handles the 
Multi-billion-dollar money bill for dozens of 
independent agenciés, including such im- 
Mense ones as the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. He is chairman, also, of the other 
&ppropriations subcommittee that handles 
the bill carrying supplemental allocations to 
all agencies of Government. 

Representative THomas is a budget cutter 
and proud of it. 

Retirement must have been a hard deci- 
Sion. Men don't like to give up such posi- 

of power as Representative THOMAS 
holds, nor such friendships and associations 
as he has created over the years. 

But he figures he's earned a rest, seeing as 

he has served 26 years in the House, is 

65, and has had three serious operations. It 

is hard to argue with that, but he will be 

. Missed. Men of his caliber and industry 
Come few and far between. 


No Age Limit on Bravery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 20, Steven Mark Leisz, 
the 12-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Ver- 
Non Leisz of Turtle Lake, Wis., received 
a citation for bravery from Wisconsin 
Governor John Reynolds. Steven was 
honored for his heroism in diverting the 
attention of an angry bull to save his 
grandfather from further attack by the 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Would like to include in the Recorp an 
article about Steven which was printed 
in the April 25, 1963, Turtle Lake Times: 
TURTLE Lake YourH HONORED BY GOVERNOR 


Manson, Wis.—Citations were presented 
Saturday to a Turtle Lake, Wis., boy and 
Seven other Wisconsin youths for their brav- 
ery and public service. The awards were 
Made at the 8th annual Governor's Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 

Three were recommended to the U.S. At- 
torney General as recipients of Young Amer- 

Awards. They are Steven Mark Leisz, 12, 

e Lake; Jean Ann deMasters, 17, She- 
boygan, and Brian McCormick, 15, Mil- 
Waukee, 

Steven was cited for his act of bravery last 
July 9 in diverting the attention of an angry 
bull to save his grandfather from further 
&ttack by the animal. He also was presented 
the Boy Scouts of America National Court 
* award last month for the same 


Citations also were presented to Patricia 
Fratt, 18, Oshkosh; Ann Astel, Jefferson; Bill 
Griffin, Benton; Terry Scheid, Fort Atkinson, 
and Charles Quertel, 19, rural Mosinee. 

The awards were presented by a repre- 
®entative of Gov. John Reynolds, who was 
Unable to appear personally because of 
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Miss DeMasters was named for public serv- 
ice through her work in civic organizations. 
McCormack was cited for bravery when he 
put out into Lake Michigan in a small boat 
during a storm to rescue two men clinging 
to an overturned boat. 

To cap off the honors bestowed upon 
Steven Leisz, the Chippewa Valley Council 
Boy Scouts of America have sent out invita- 
tions for the annual Appreciation Dinner on 
Saturday, May 11, 1963, at 6:42 pm. at the 
New North High School in Eau Claire. 

The highlight of the evening will be the 
presentation of three National Life Saving 
Awards to two Scouts and one leader from 
the Blue Hills district. The Turtle Lake 
youth is one of the boys to be honored. 

The Turtle Lake Lions Club, who sponsor 
the Scouts here have asked all who would 
like to attend this event to contact Scout- 
master Harvey McCann or Rodney Becker. 

The featured guest speaker will be William 
Harrison Fetridge, national vice president of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

The climax of the evening will be the rec- 
ognition of three great local Scouters, and 
their induction into the Silver Beaver Honor 
Roll, There will also be presentations of 
round up neckerchiefs to over 100 unit 
leaders, and in addition, the Presidential 
Trophy will be presented for the first time. 

Steve is 12 years old and the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Leisz of Turtle Lake. 


South Carolina General Assembly Pays 
Tribute to Springs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
herewith an article from the Chester Re- 
porter, Chester, S. C., of May 1, 1963: 

SOUTH CAROLINA GENERAL ASSEMBLY PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO SPRINGS, a 

The South Carolina General Assembly in- 
terrupted its business last week to pay an 
unusual tribute to the Springs Cotton Mills. 
Both the senate and the house voted unan- 
imous approval of a resolution introduced 
by the delegations from Lancaster, Chester, 
and York Counties recognizing the 75th an- 
niversary of the Springs organization and 
expressing the appreciation of the general 
assembly and the people of South Carolina 
for its unmatched progress during the years 
since 1888, 

The text of the concurrent resolution fol- 
lows in full: 


“EXPRESSING THE APPRECIATION OF THE CEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY ON BEHALF OF THE PEOPLE 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA TO THE SPRINGS CO, FOR 
ITS OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION TO LANCASTER 
COUNTY, THE IMMEDIATE AREA AND TO THE 
ENTIRE STATE 


“Whereas the Springs Cotton Mills, which 
are located in Lancaster County, is a South 
Carolina born organization which has grown 
in South Carolina and which has its entire 
production facilities in South Carolina, serve 
as an outstanding example of southern initi- 
ative and thrift; and 

“Whereas the S Mills had a humble 

when in 1888 in the town of Fort 
Mill, it went into production with 200 looms, 
no spinning and little capital; and 

“Whereas, the Springs Co. now operates 
850,000 spindles, 18,500 looms, and 350 sew- 
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ing machines, and employs 12,500 persons in 
8 major plants in South Carolina who are 
recipients of an annual payroll of approx- 
imately $48 million with a ous 
plan for recreation, retirement and old age 
security; and 

“Whereas profits shared with employees in 
1962, in addition to their paychecks, totaled 
$4,250,486; and 

“Whereas, the company has invested an es- 
timated-$59 million in the last 10 years for 
expansion and new equipment to increase 
the efficiency of operation and to improve the 
overall working conditions under which the 
many employees labor; and 

“Whereas, the Springs Cotton Mills is the 
world's largest producer of exclusively cotton 
cloth and its employees in 1962 turned out 
more than 500 million linear yards of fin- 
ished cloth, enough to weave more than 
430,000 miles of 80-square standard 
a ribbon of cloth 39 inches wide and stretch- 
ing around the earth more than 17 times; 

“Whereas the Springs Medical Department, 
staffed by 4 full-time physicians and 15 full- 
time registered nurses, operates 6 medical 
clinics for employees and, in 1962, provided 
free influenza immunization shots for em- 
ployees and free cancer detection examina- 
tions for female employees; and 

“Whereas the Springs cafeteria system op- 
erates 13 cafeterias for employees and served 
4,374,421 customers during 1962; and 

“Whereas the general assembly has learned 
that the annual State taxes of the Springs 
Co. now actually account for 10 percent of 
the total revenue of the State and ranks 
first in South Carolina as an industrial tax- 
payer; and 

“Whereas to encourage art, the Springs 
Cotton Mills annual conducts the Springs 
Art Contest and Show, which in 1962 at- 
tracted 545 entries from a total of 102 com- 
munities in the 2 Carolinas, with winning 
paintings viewed by thousands of persons 
throughout the 2 States and in New York 
City; and 

“Whereas the Springs Cotton Mills now 
ranks as one of the leading textile companies 
in the world, with annual sales of nearly. 
$200 million and with 29,000 different prod- 
ucts sold throughout the Nation and in more 
than 50 foreign countries; and 

“Whereas the general assembly believes 
that such a contribution should not be 
without recognition and further realizes that 
this industry not only furnishes the em- 
ployees and their families a ready source of 
profitable and pleasant livelihood, but also 
is a great financial asset and source of pride 
to all the people of Lancaster County, the 
immediate area; and to the rest of the State 
at large; and 

“Whereas the general assembly believes 
that it is most fitting that an expression 
of recognition and appreciation be extended 
to the Springs Co. for the major part that 
it has played in the industrial development 
of the State and its contributions to hu- 
manity through its many philanthropic acts, 
all of which have created a better life for 
thousands of our citizens: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
the senate concurring, That the general as- 
sembly, representing the poeple of the State, 
hereby expresses its deep appreciation to 
the Springs Co. for the many years of suc- 
cessful operation of its cotton mills in the 
State, and for its great contribution to all 
the people of South Carolina in general and 
more particularly to those of the immediate 
area where the company Is located, and the 
general assembly desires to congratulate the 
Springs Co. upon its progress and to wish for 
it continued success for years to come; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Springs Co. in 
Lancaster.“ 
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EXTENSION OF = 
o 


HON. Al. ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Farm Bureau has adopted an 
adamant posture of opposition to the 
proposed wheat program to be voted on 
by the farmers of America on May 21. 

In an excellent editorial the East Ore- 
gonian, the largest daily paper in eastern 
Oregon, asked, “What is the rea] reason 
for the American Farm Bureau stand?” 
This question has occurred to many of 
those who are seriously concerned with 
the plight of the wheat farmer. 

I insert this editorial in the Appendix 
of the ConcresstonaL Recorp under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks: 
{From the Pendleton (Oreg.) East Oregonian, 

Apr. 23, 1963] 
WHAT Is THE REAL REASON? 


Wheatgrowers who have been attempting 
for many years to get the Congress to permit 
them to produce and market wheat under a 
two-price plan have had to face constant 
8 from the leaders of the American 

Farm Bureau Federation. 

Now that wheatgrowers are to be given 

the opportunity to accept or reject the two- 

plan (at a referendum election on 
May 21) the opposition of AFB leaders to 
the plan has reached a new level of volume. 

Through all of this it has been difficult 
to get down to the real reason behind the 
AFB opposition. The AFB leaders insist 
that the two-price plan would exercise such 
stern governmental controls over wheat 
farmers that they would virtually lose all 
freedom of decision. Yet, the two-price plan 
is no more rigid in its requirements than 
other production and marketing programs 
for wheat have demanded of growers, 80 
this AFB argument hardly is valid. 

Is it because the AFB has so many mem- 
bers that are corngrowers that its leaders 
oppose the two-price plan which might make 
it possible for wheat to be on a par with 
corn as animal feed? The AFB leaders never 
have admitted that this was the reason. 
What is the real reason? Certainly what 
they have said thus far can't be the real 
reason, 

A newspaper whose editors know agricul- 
ture far better than most editors recently 
took a look at what the American Farm 
Bureau Federation leaders were saying about 
the two-price plan for wheat and came to 
some interesting conclusions. This is what 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, published 
in the heart of AFB country, recently said 
on this subject: 

“The Farm Bureau is conducting a major 
drive to defeat the new wheat program 
which will go into effect in 1964 if two-thirds 
of the growers vote in favor of it in a refer- 
endum in June of this year. The Bureau 
says the basic issue is ‘whether the farms of 
America are to be managed by farmers or 
by a governmental bureaucracy.’ It says a 
favorable vote would ‘give a great boost’ to 
the administration's efforts to expand ‘supply 

ement’ to other commodities, but a 
‘no’ vote would be interpreted as a sign 
farmers do not want additional compulsory 
supply management programs. 

“This view of the wheat referendum seems 
unduly apocalyptic. 

“If farmers vote for the program, they will 
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not be committing themselves to it for all 
time to come, but only for the 1964 wheat 
crop. If the program proved in practice to 
be as bad as the Farm Bureau says it is, 
surely this would be apparent to farmers, 
and they could reject the progrm on the 
next vote. And Congress could change it. 
What farmers are voting for in this refer- 
endum is not a new direction for all farm 
programs, as the Farm Bureau says, but a 
trial of a new plan for wheat. 

“The Farm Bureau is sounding dire warn- 
ings about the wheat ‘controls’ which Charles 
B. Shuman, president of the organization, 
says are the ‘tightest, most restrictive ever 
proposed for any farm crop.’ That is ex- 
treme language, and it is careless language. 
Many kinds of controls have been proposed 
since 1920. The wheat controls are no 
tighter than those which have been in effect 
for tobacco and cotton for years and are not 
as tight as the controls for sugar. The 
Farm Bureau ene backs these 
programs. 

“If two-thirds of the farmers vote in favor 
of the program, every wheatgrower will be 
required to comply with his acreage allot- 
ment. He can grow as much wheat as he is 
able to grow on the allotted acres, but he will 
receive the full support (about $2 a bushel) 
only on a number of bushels to be deter- 
mined as his share of the national supply 
used for domestic food consumption plus a 
portion of exports. 

“There are no more controls on the farmer 
than in the case of any crop where manda- 
tory acreage allotments are in effect, as they 
have been in wheat for years. The main dif- 
ference in the new program is that the price 
support will be a ‘two-price’ deal: The grain 
not eligible for the top price support (prob- 
ably about one-seventh of production) will 
receive a lower support comparable to feed 
grain supports, about $1.25 a bushel. 
Growers also will get a land-retirement pay- 
ment for acres taken out of wheat. 

“The Farm Bureau correctly says that this 
new program will result in some decline, 
probably small, in the total net income re- 
ceived by wheatgrowers (but not in average 
income, because the number of growers is 
dropping), The two-price support plan re- 
sults in a lower blend price support for 
wheat. 

“But rejection of the new plan would mean 
a much larger drop in wheat income. Price 
supports for all wheat produced would drop 
to 50 percent of parity, about $1.25 a bushel. 

“It is hard to see how the Farm Bureau 
leaders can get so wrought up about com- 
pulsion’ and ‘dictatorial controls’ which do 
not go into effect unless two-thirds of the 
producers vote to accept them. What the 
Government is saying is that, if two-thirds 
of the producers favor the controls, then 
everyone who chooses to grow wheat will 
have to go along. Every business has regu- 
lations, governmental or private. 

“It seems not unreasonable that the Gov- 
ernment ask farmers to cooperate in liimt- 
ing production if they want a guaranteed 
price for their product. If they don’t want 
to comply with acreage allotments in return 
for a higher price, well, that settles that. 
But it isn't an issue of Government man- 
agement of farms, nor is it setting the course 
of farm policy forevermore.” 

That, in plain language, is what the May 21 
referendum on the two-price plan is all 
about. No amount of nitpicking at tech- 
nicalities, as some AFB people have persisted 
in doing, will remove or in any way alter the 
basic issue which the Des Moines Register 
has so accurately and clearly stated. 

We think the time is long overdue for the 
leaders of a great farm organization, the Na- 
tion’s largest, to come out in the open with 
the real reason for their opposition to the 
two-price plan. They have for too long 
talked around tt, 
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New Wheat Allotments Depreciate 
Pennsylvania’s Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
mystery in my opposition to certain 
phases of the so-called farm programs. 

My State agricultural economy is 
made up of family-type farms. As such, 
the State of Pennsylvania sometimes 
suffers more by so-called farm aid legis- 
lation than it benefits. 

Such appears to be the case in feed 
grains and now we find again a deprecia- 
tion in Pennsylvania farm income by the 
new wheat allotments. 

Farmers in Pennsylvania have just 
taken another reduction in their wheat 


‘allotments, even though the Soft Red 


Winter wheat grown here remains in 
demand. 

Figures recently released by the USDA 
show that Pennsylvania wheat acreage 
allotment has been reduced 64,872 acres 
for the 1964 crop to 458,368 acres. This 
is a 12.4-percent reduction while the na- 
tional average reduction is 10 percent 
and wheat States such as Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Montana, Oregon, 
and Washington were reduced less than 
10 percent. These are the States that 
contribute largely to the national wheat 
surplus. 

Pennsylvania has had its acreage al- 
lotment cut by 32 percent—249,401 
acres—between 1939 and 1963 while the 
national allotment remained the same. 

If the 1964 wheat program should 
pass in the May 21 referendum, this will 
mean a decrease in farmer income of 
approximately $10,500,000 and at the 
same time cause wheat to be imported 
into Pennsylvania for our bakeries. 
Pennsylvania ranks first in the number 
of bakeries in the United States and 
first in the manufacture of pretzels. 
Soft Red Winter wheat is in demand for 
this local industry. 

Recently Pennsylvania farmers asked 
a number of questions relative to the 
wheat certificate program. They have 
provided answers and I believe it will 
give their side of the picture if printed 
for general use: 

1. Is it the job of ASC committees to take 
part in determining farm programs? 

Answer. No. ASC committees were estab- 
lished to administer farm programs; not to 
sell a Government program to farmers. 

2. Will I be prevented from growing up to 
15 acres, like I do now, if I have an allotment 
of less than 15 acres? 

The 15-acre exemption is 
eliminated under the certificate program. 
Your allotment is your absolute maximum. 

8. If I do not have an allotment and want 
to grow wheat for sale, feed, or straw in 1965, 
will I be permitted? 

Answer. No, unless you can obtain another 
farmer's allotment. 

4. Every few years I raise up to 30 acres of 
wheat to feed my chickens. Can I do this 
under the certificate plan? 

Answer. No. You will be given a base but 
it will not be as much as 30 acres. 
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5. With over 80 percent of the wheat sur- 
Plus in the Western States, why are we in 
Pennsylvania being cut the same percentage 
as those with the surplus? 

Answer, This is the politics of it. 

6. We market our wheat with a local miller 
and he wants all the wheat I can grow. 
Why should I be prevented from growing all 
the wheat I can market? 

Answer. This is a good question. Your 
Miller ls now buying wheat from Pennsyl- 
Vania farmers and if the supply is cut he 
Will buy wheat from Canada or elsewhere. 

7. It looks to me as if the higher my yield 
the lower my blend price because I must 
sell a greater amount at $1.30. 

Answer. True. A farmer with the county 
normal yield will receive $2 per bushel for 
about 80 percent of his wheat. A farmer 
Who is 15-20 bushels per acre above the 
County average will receive $2 per bushel for 
Only 60 to 65 percent of his wheat. 

8. Is it true that the certificate plan will 
Control both the acres I plant and the bushels 
I may sell for domestic purposes? 

Answer. Yes. 

9. Is there any other Government program 
that controls the amount a farmer may sell? 

Answer. No. 

10. If all of my wheat is of a high quality 
May I sell it at the $2 price? 

Answer. No; only the amount for which 
Jou have certificates. 

11. If the certificate program reduces the 
amount sold below the demand won't I re- 
Ceive more than 62 per bushel for my cer- 
tificate wheat? 

Answer, Unlikely. Millers may use the 
$1.30 feed wheat for milling purposes provid- 
ing they pay the Government 70 cents (the 
difference between $1.30 and $2). 

12. I have done some figuring and it looks 
to me as if I will have less income from my 
Wheat in 1964 from what I had in 1962. 

Answer. True. There is no possible way 
for a Pennsylvania farmer to receive as much 
income in 1964 as he did in 1962, even if 
the referendum passes. 

13. Is the normal yield my average yield 
Or based on the average yield of all wheat 
rowers in my county? 

Answer. Normal yield is based on average 
Yield of all wheat growers in your county. 

14. What happens if I do not sign up for 
the program and it passes? 

Answer, You will have a marketing quota 
and must sell all of your wheat at 61.30. 

15. I understand that the law permits the 

to cut my acreage by as much as 
30 percent. Is this true? 

Answer. Yes. For 1964 the cut will be 10 
Percent but the law permits a cut of up to 
A eii which could happen to you in 

16. Explain how my income will be cut. 

Answer. The amount sold times price 
Minus expenses equals your net income. 
Under the certificate plan, the amount you 
Can sell is cut; the average price you will 
Teceive is cut; and your per unit cost of pro- 
duction and harvest are increased. The 
result is less net farm income. 


Mr. Speaker, in May 21, the U.S. De- 
Partment of Agriculture will conduct a 
Most important referendum among the 
Nation’s wheat farmers, This referen- 
dum provides wheat producers with re- 
8Ponsibility for making one of the most 
important decisions ever made by a 
group of agricultural producers with re- 
Spect to the future direction of American 
Agriculture. 

While one does not think of Pennsyl- 
Vania as being an important wheat-pro- 
ducing State, this referendum has seri- 
dus implications, not only to wheat peo- 
ple, but to all the farmers in my State 
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and in other areas. The real issue in 
this referendum is not the phony one of 
“$2 versus $1” wheat, but rather whether 
Government supply-management is go- 
ing to be the future way of life for the 
American farmer. 

Only wheat is directly involved in this 
particular referendum and only wheat 
producers can vote, but all farmers, con- 
sumers, and taxpayers will be affected 
by the outcome. . 

Wheat producers have been voting for 
Government programs in a more or less 
routine fashion for several years. Past 
programs have carried controls of a sort, 
but there were numerous exceptions and 
limitations. So, wheat producers have 
not really had to face up to the full im- 
plications of going down the supply- 
management road to a licensed and regi- 
mented agriculture. But the situation 
is different this year. 

The multiple-price certificate plan be- 
ing submitted to producers this year 
includes the tightest, most binding Gov- 
ernment controls ever seriously con- 
sidered for any farm commodity. In 
addition to providing much stricter 
acreage allotments than growers have 
experienced over recent years and a new 
type of marketing quota, the administra- 
tion’s plan provides for diverted-acre 
controls and cross compliance, It also 
would give the Secretary of Agriculture 
vast powers to regulate all handlers, 
processors, and distributors of wheat 
from the farm to the ultimate consumer. 

How Pennsylvania farmers vote may 
decide the referendum in the United 
States. All wheat farmers with an al- 
lotment of 15 acres or more are auto- 
matically eligible to vote. In the past 
there has been an exemption of 15 acres 
for those who wanted to plant that much 
and not receive price supports. In addi- 
tion, a farmer could grow 30 acres pro- 
viding he used it all for feed on his own 
farm. Under the 1962 act these ex- 
emptions have been eliminated. As a 
result, for the first time the farmers 
with less than 15 acres can vote if they 
agree to participate in the program. In 
1961 there were 79,000 Pennsylvania 
farms with wheat allotments of less than 
15 acres. This large potential number 
of voters could well be the deciding fac- 
tor in the referendum. 

One of my reasons for discussing this 
question is due to the fact that the 15- 
acre wheat farmers will have the op- 
portunity to vote for the first time. 
Under the proposed provisions of the 
referendum any of these small wheat 
farmers who want to vote in the refer- 
endum must indicate their desire to do 
so 7 days prior to the referendum date. 
They must register at the county ASC 
office before May 14. This means if one 
of the 15-acre wheat farmers wants to 
vote “no” in the referendum and there- 
fore preserve his right to grow whatever 
amount of wheat he chooses, it will be 
necessary for him to sign up to par- 
ticipate. 

I recognize among some wheat farm- 
ers the requirement that they sign up 
to participate in order to vote may cause 
some of them to be reluctant to vote. 
However, I hope that all these small 
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wheat growers will sign up to participate 
and vote in the referendum since every 
vote will be important. 

In recent weeks letters and conversa- 
tions with farmers from Pennsylvania 
indicate that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who is responsible for conducting 
the referendum, has thrown the full re- 
sources of his Department into a large 
campaign for a “yes” vote. The Secre- 
tary claims that the referendum offers 
producers a choice between $1 and’ $2 
per bushel for their wheat; that defeat 
of his control scheme would lead to trade 
wars and chaos in the international mar- 
ket. These claims are serious exaggera- 
tions designed to panic wheat producers 
rather than an objective analysis of the 
situation, 

Defeat of the wheat certificate plan 
would not terminate all Government 
wheat programs. Furthermore, the Con- 
gress would still have both the power 
and the responsibility to deal with any 
problems that might arise. The Sec- 
retary’s claim that Congress would not 
act is nothing more than a scare tactic. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
Congress would abdicate its responsibil- 
ity. Defeat of the Secretary’s control 
scheme would open the way for the 
enactment of a sound and constructive 
solution to the surplus wheat problem. 

I have also been very much concerned 
about the role of the Agricultural Stabi- 
lization committeemen in this referen- 
dum. The Agricultural Stabilization 
committeemen, according to the law, 
have the responsibility to assist in 
carrying out the administration of 
any agricultural laws that might be 
enacted. Their role is essentially one 
of administering and seeing that the 
agricultural laws passed by the Congress 
are carried out and properly understood 
by farmers. Theirs is not the role of a 
propaganda or a sales agency. I have 
been very much distressed by reports 
that indicate that the Agricultural Stabi- 
lization committeemen have become 
propaganda agents for the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the forthcoming wheat 
referendum. 

J urge that the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion committeemen return to their his- 
toric role as the people who must 
administer the various farm programs 
rather than that of being active 
propaganda salesmen for Secretary 
Freeman. Unless this is done, they 
will have lost the confidence of farmers 
and the general public as to what their 
real responsibility is in agriculture. 

One of my reasons for discussing this 
wheat referendum is that most of the 
agricultural producers in my district 
whether they grow wheat or other com- 
modities have felt- rather strongly for 
some time that the Government should 
reduce its role in agriculture. The wheat 
referendum to be held in May provides 
not only the farmers in my district, but 
farmers all over the country who pro- 
duce wheat, the opportunity to express 
their point of view on this important 
question. I am hopeful that the refer- 
endum will be defeated so that we avoid 
the spreading of supply-management to 


- other agricultural commodities such as 


dairy, poultry and livestock. 
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Justice for the Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 3, 1963, is- 
sue of the Fayetteville (N.C.) Observer, 
entitled “Justice for the Retired,” is 
worth the consideration of all Members 
of the House prior to the vote tomorrow 
on the military pay bill: 

JUSTICE ron THE RETIRED 


Inequity in the pay of retired officers 
should be corrected, in the name of justice, 
by the present session of Congress by amend- 
ing the military pay bill to give officers re- 
tired before 1958 the same increase in pay 
granted those retiring after 1958. 

For more than a hundred years it has been 
traditional that retired pay be geared to ac- 
tive duty pay, to be increased whenever ac- 
tive duty pay was increased. 

But when Congress raised the pay of active 
duty officers in 1958 the law provided that 
officers retiring on and after June 1, 1958, re- 
ceive 75 percent of the active duty pay raise 
while those who had retired before June 1, 
1958, receive only 6 percent of the increase. 

The matter is of more than a little import- 


ing number of retired officers are 
permanent homes by reason of the 


f 


Force Base facilities. 

The diference between 75 and 6 per- 
cent of the increase is not immaterial. It 
amounts to enough dollars to create some- 
thing of an economical discrepency in the 
income of officers who retired within just 1 
day of each other. 

And quite ironically It hits the hardest a 
category of rather senior officers who saw ac- 
tive duty in both the World Wars. 

more importantly the business of 
arbitrarily giving a sustantial increase to one 
group of officers and a rather minor increase 
to another runs counter to the spirit of the 
contract entered into between the Govern- 


hours. 

And it will not be a continuing expense be- 
cause a great many of the officers affected are 
reaching a time in life when they may not 
look forward to a dong span of years before 
they go on the “long roll.” 

In the meantime there is the thought that 
even though retired they are still technically 
in the service, subject to the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice and subject in emergency 
to be recalled to active duty. 

A government which has demanded 80 
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University of Massachusetts Celebrates 
100 Years of Outstanding Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts recently cele- 
brated 100 years of outstanding service 
to the academic community of the Com- 
monwealth and Nation. 

This progressive and growing institu- 
tion at Amherst has established a record 
that could well be emulated by other col- 
leges and universities across the land. 

Under the determined leadership of 
a distinguished political scientist, John 
W. Lederle, this great university con- 
tinues to flourish. 

Two recent articles, both written in 
conjunction with the 100-year celebra- 
tion, dramatically describe the growth 
and distinction of this university. 

One of them, by the noted curator of 
the Nieman foundation at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Louis M. Lyons, is a capsule 
summary of the past 50 years. Mr. 
Lyons’ beautiful prose and capacity to 
autobiographically reminisce results in a 
very memorable article. I am certain 
that many of my colleagues will enjoy 
reading his article. 

The other, an editorial from the 
Greenfield, Mass. Recorder-Gazette, en- 
titled “100 Years Younger” is also ex- 
cellent commentary on the university. 

Both articles, the one by Mr. Lyons 
from the Boston, Mass., Sunday Globe 
of April 28, 1963 and the editorial of 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963, deserve wide 


The articles follow: 
From the Boston Sunday Globe, 
Apr. 28, 1963] 
An ALUMNUS LOOKS Back 50 Trans 
(By Louis M. Lyons, Curator, Nieman Foun- 
dation, Harvard University) 

Fifty years ago, when a boy on a small 
Plymouth County farm, I told my high school 
principal I wanted to take examinations for 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, he 
looked it up and reported, “You know, it’s all 

ture.“ He had gone to New Hamp- 
shire State, which even than had a broader 
curriculum. With Connecticut, it was to 
move faster to a full State University, with 
quickened legislative support. 

The Aggie college at Amherst was then a 
long way from Boston, with its complex’ of 
colleges, and from the legislative source-of 
its support. It was thought of largely as a 
college for western Massachusetts boys, and 
not thought of at all for girls. One girl 
started in my class of about 150 boys, and 
we picked up two more along the way. There 
was no special program for women. They 
had to be as agricultural as the rest. 

But even then the college was less limited 
than my principal thought from the cata- 
log. For President Kenyon L. Butterfield 
had found a way to broaden its base. Wher- 
ever he could tack on “agricultural” or 
“rural” to a course, it would pass the legis- 
lature, which in those days held the illusion 
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it was the role of an agricultural college to 
restore the abandoned farms where experi- 
ence had shown there wasn't a living to be 
made. 

So we had agricultural economics, agricul- 
tural education, agricultural engineering. 
rural journalism and rural sociology. The 
last, as I recall, Butterfield developed him- 
self. It was at least a gesture toward re- 
vitalizing the rural community. You 
couldn't do much with music in those terms, 
though I have often thought that if they 
had labeled it folk music they might have 
squeaked out more than the one course. 
Butterfield, within the limits allowed him, 
aimed at a college of food supply and food 
industry, for an industrial State, and the 
present occupations of many alumni testify 
to the validity of that concept. 

But had it been even as limited as my 
principal thought, I would not have been 
deterred. For my family was among the 
many who had become infatuated with the 
back-to-the-land movement stimulated by 
Theodore Roosevelt and such then popular 
books as Three Acres and Liberty.” 

Our 30 sandy acres made a skimpy living 
from poultry. But it was liberty, and to a 
boy from the suburbs everything about the 
farm and country life was fascinating. 
could even make the Norwell High baseball 
team, because they had to have someone in 
right fleld; and running 4 miles to school 
when I missed the barge by being late with 
the milking qualified me later for varsity 
cross country. 

No boy had ever gone to college, they told 
me, from that three-teacher high school. 
The boys dropped out to work in the woods 
and the girls went to Bridgewater Normal. 
But with only two in my Latin class, I 
never dared skip either half of the home- 
work, It prepared me for college. 

The natural momentum of my excitement 
about the farm focused on the college with 
a visit by the new country agricultural agent 
to our district. I wanted to go to his 
college. 

This desire was spreading among boys of 
families disillusioned with city life. The 
college body was changing. Soon most stu- 
dents came from the Boston end of the 
State. The transition to State College and 
then University was inevitable in an indus- 
trial State. By the time my brother Henry 
was graduated, in 1920, the New York Tele- 
phone Co., recruited him and half a dozen 
classmates as traffic engineers. 

But through my time, Aggie stuck to its 
agricultural last. Its flexibility came chiefly 
through the sciences related to agriculture. 
The veterinary course produced some good 
veterinarians; but it proved also a basic 
pre-med course. 

Agronomy, organic chemistry, plant patho- 
logy, entomology had practical application 
for the minority who had farms to work, But 
for the rest they led to research jobs in the 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, 
the State experiment stations and extension 
services, to teaching, and to commercial jobs 
with the feed and fertilizer and insecticide 
companies. Many of my time have become 
leaders in all those fields. 

Landscape architecture was an early de- 
velopment on the campus at Amherst. It 
combine horticulture, engineering and art. 
Floriculture was another of our fine arts. My 
roommate was a floriculture major. He be- 
came an insurance man for lack of capital. 

Capital was what most of us were notably 
short of. Free tuition was what made the 
college possible for most of us. Money was 
scarce in the fall of 1914. It was a depres- 
sion year, though we didn't know the term. 

Even at the official rate of 15 cents an hour, 
student employment wasn't available to 
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freshmen, and waiters’ jobs were reserved for 
the varsity. 

You could sometimes get Saturday jobs 
Weeding onions or windows; and 
when the weather came right for stripping 
tobacco, whole squads of us would take off 
trom classes to earn 61.50 a day. 

But a room was $1.50 a week and you could 
get a double order of mashed potatoes at the 
college cafeteria for 6 cents, breakfast of 
muffins and oatmeal for 8 cents. There were 
Always apples, and a box of food from home; 
or sometimes $5 in a letter—when they had 
It to spare—would eke out suppers of bread 
and cheese and bologna. 

I still have a tiny account book of my ex- 
Penditures that year, 6243.50. Next year I 
got a job and a room in the experiment sta- 
tlon, the addressograph machine for 
farmers’ bulletins. The hourly pay went up 
to 20 cents. College was easy from then on. 

Junior year I could eat at the training 
table with the track team. Our farm boys 
Made rugged teams and they made sturdy 
Citizens. Our agricultural graduates of that 
time made a corps of the progressive farmers 
Of the State developers of farm cooperatives, 
leaders in community affairs, and some of 
them county agents, some school principals, 
some businessmen, some in the legislature 
and other public service. 

The old college was a seedbed of good solid 
Citizenship. They'd all learned how to make 
& useful living, exploiting the land and not 
Other people. The salt of the earth for my 
Money, as I've known them down the years. 

The college in 1914 was a glorious place 
to be. To a lad from the scrublands of Ply- 
Mouth County, the broad sweep of the Con- 
necticut Valley, its fertile fields, its lovely 
Woods (we still had the chestnuts) made it 
indeed the fairest intervale.” 

The campus was spacious, spreading around 
a pond out to open fields and up through a 
Wooded hillside, with the college forest on 
Mt. Tobey, a few miles north. Oh, forestry 
Was another career field, popular in my day. 
The college had space to grow and it has 
grown magnificently. It still has space, the 
envy of the city colleges, hemmed in by traf- 
fic and urban land costs. It is the site of the 
future. 

But even in its earliest days the Agricul- 
tural College had stature. Its earliest work 
in science won acclaim from Agassiz. Its 
Very first class won a crew race over Harvard 
and Brown on the Connecticut River. The 
Victorious 1870 shell still hung in the old 
Social Union 45 years later. 

The core curriculum required of sopho- 
Mores in my day included physics, zoology, 
and y, taught by three formidable 
Scientists and known as the toughest courses 

college. The cultural side was un- 
doubtedly limited, for what stands out as 
the most civilizing influence I encountered 
Was a French course under Alexander Mac- 
e. But a great teacher can make of 

any course an inspiration. 

Ray Torrey in a course in botany opened 
the world of science and thought to boys 
from small high schools, broadened and 
deepened their lives. 

Literature was scant. But Dean Edward 
M. Lewis, later president, lectured on Brown- 
ing with unforgettable eloquence. He also 
batted out flies to the baseball team. 

Frank Prentice Rand and Walter Prince 
taught English, coached dramatics and 
Bulded student publications with an enthu- 

worth a battery. They have the bat- 
teries now in all those flelds and are getting 
increased legislative support, which came 
later and less than in our neighbor States. 

For the college was long overshadowed by 
the historic concentration of private colleges 
in Massachusetts and was limited by con- 
Servative State policy until after the Second 

orid War. Then two forces Joined for ex- 
Pansion, The GI bill brought a host of 
Mature students who could not be denied, 
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which required using Fort Devens as a 
temporary annex. 

This emergency led Governor Tobin to ask 
President James B. Conant of Harvard to 
head a committee to plan a program for 
the university, It was Conant who charted 
its larger role and convinced the legislature, 
I sat in on some of that with him and know 
how much the University of Massachusetts 
owes to this vigorous supporter of public 
education. 

The future of our university is what we 
make it in Massachusetts. It should be 
great. The State needs it. It must be as 
strong in all fields as any comparable in- 
stitution, to graduate people adequate for 
any task of useful pursuit In our modern 
society. Nothing less will serve. 

It will have to take much of the pressure 
for rapid growth that our rising college popu- 
lation Impose, To do this without diluting 
its strength calls for toughness of adminis- 
tration. For its standards will count more 
in Massachusetts than those of our great 
private institutions of national reach, These 
standards should be applied also to the whole 
group of our State colleges (formerly normal 
schools) so that a Massachusetts college 


diploma will have full value, wherever 
granted. 
The University of Connecticut had 


branches in the principal cities to make 
higher education accessible throughout the 
State. The University of California has half 
a dozen campuses. Michigan, Iowa, Tennes- 
see are among the States that each have 
two great State universities. 

The University of Massachusetts, as it 
grows to meet the needs of the State, should 
coordinate all the publicly supported insti- 
tutions of higher learning into one system 
that will insure the full values of education 
in each and a full range of educational 
needs. 

The university will inevitably develop as 
a center of research to meet the special 
needs of Massachusetts. It should swiftly 
develop a communications center around an 
educational television station, Its extension 
service in agriculture makes a ready nucleus 
for educational extension of every sort out 
to the smallest community. 

The needs of public service call for the 
utmost effort in everything that concerns 
politics and public life, through education, 
planning, conference, organization, leader- 
ship, The whole range of adult education 
invites imaginative development. 

There’s a wide fleld for informal seminars 
and nondegree offerings that adults can 
attend for longer or shorter periods to 
strengthen their own professional work. 
Examples are to be found at Rutgers in 
journalism, at Harvard in severe) fields, at 
MI. T. and å few other places. But there's 
exceedingly little of it and a great chance 
for it. 

With adequate support and leadership, the 
university in its second century can and 
should be a vitalizing force for every institu- 
tion and community in Massachusetts. 

From the Greenfield (Mass.) Recorder- 

Gazette, May 1, 1963] 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS YOUNGER 


The University of Massachusetts is 100 
years younger than it was in 1863; younger, 
in fact, than it ever has been and younger 
than anyone could have conceived when its 
charter was granted. 

The university is young, not only in ap- 
pearance but also in spirit, management and 
point of view: This institution observing its 
centennial year has become younger in the 
past decade than it has been in all the 90 
years preceding. 

Youth at the University of Massachusetts 
is manifested in so many phases of college 
life that it would be difficult to single out 
any particular aspect as characteristic. 
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There are far more new, elegant, practical 
and impressive new buildings at the univer- 
sity today than at any time since it was 
founded. There are more students roaming 
the campus, occupying desks and partici- 
pating in university advantages than even 
the most optimistic eye could foresee in 
1863. There are more courses, a greater 
variety of talents and better facilities offered 
today than in all of the 100 years past. 

Youth, however, is typified by the view of 
the future. The University of Massachusetts 
is engaged in a program of expansion which 
will place it at the head of similar Institu- 
tions all over the country. And it won't 
take long to achieve this goal. Already it 
us become a community in itself. 

Buildings do not a college make, however, 
and the true quality of institutions of this 
type is measured in terms of the product. 
The university in its earlier years was known 
primarily for its agricultural interests and 
the young farmers it turned out. Massa- 
chusetts Aggie was the old familiar cliché 
of that earlier era. Now it dispenses farm- 
ing techniques along with science, engineer- 
ing, the arts and the latest in every phase 
of contemporary and future prosperity. 

The year 2063 is destined to produce many 
more changes in university life, needs and 
equipment. There will be structures dwarf- 
ing those of 1963. There will be courses 
which today have not even been imagined. 
It may be teaching youngsters how to culti- 
vate the moon or how to set up factories on 
Mars. There will be two, three, or four 
times the number of students, The univer- 
sity more than likely will have branches in 
the four corners of the State and spill over 
into neighboring towns of Leverett, Hadley, 
and make Amherst virtually a city with ses- 
sions over the 12 months of every year. 

A century is a short time in the life of 
an institution, but happy birthday and a 
Prosperous and progressive 100 years to come. 


Combat Pay Is Right in Principle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, from a marine I received this morn- 
ing the following brief but eloquent note: 

Combat pay should not be taken away 
from the infantryman. Fliers get extra pay 
for doing their duty—other servicemen get 
hazardous duty pay for doing their job. I 
think sitting in a foxhole and being shot 
at is Just as hazardous, don’t you? 


In a more formal manner I heard yes- 
terday from the Department of Mary- 
land Veterans of Foreign Wars as fol- 
lows: 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BENNETT; On behalf 
of our department officers, and 14,000 mem- 
bers in the Department of Maryland, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, we wish to inform 
you that we are very much in support of 
additional combat pay for the military forces. 

It is respectfully requested that when 
H.R. 5555 is brought up for consideration in 
the House, that you support an amendment 
that is expected to be offered to have com- 
bat pay be restored to this bill. 

This is a key objective” in the Department 
of Maryland, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
we sincerely hope that you will give assist- 
ance to having this amendment restored, as 
we know it will benefit our comrades-in- 
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arms who are maintaining the peace in this 
17th year of the cold war. 


Respectfully, 
CHARLES A. KREATCHMAN, 
Quartermaster/Adjutant. 


Hostile fire pay, otherwise called com- 
bat pay, was paid to personnel in front 
line combat units in World War II and 
in the Korean war as a result of con- 
gressional action. Men in the US. 
armed services are dying and being 
wounded today in combat for our coun- 
try. When the Department of Defense 
asked Congress this year to put combat 
pay in the pay bill now before us it said: 

While combat is, of course, the basic pur- 
pose of a military establishment, the fact re- 
mains that the actual hazards and hardships 
of combat are currently experienced by a 
small percentage of the Armed Forces. 


In approving $55 per month to be 
paid, under strict regulations, the De- 
partment said: 

It is, of course, impossible for the Govern- 
ment to compensate adequately for this kind 
of sacrifice or potential sacrifice, but it would 
give a token recognition of the special role 
being played by such personnel, 


The Bureau of the Budget and the 
Special Subcommittee on Military Pay 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
approved this request. 

The total annual extra pay for spe- 
cified performances in the Military Es- 
tablishment in addition to usual duty 
totals $632,486,960, as shown in the re- 
port of the committee on H.R. 5555. 
The record shows that the cost of com- 
batp ay is estimated to be in the neigh- 
borhood only of $1 or $2 million an- 
nually, depending on the tightness of 
the regulations. 7 

The committee in the Department of 
Defense which did the basic studies for 
this proposal made these conclusions: 

(a) To provide special pay to individuals 
assigned to duties in which they are subject 
to the hazards and discomforts of combat is 
feasible, desirable, and consistent with the 
policy in the military service of awarding 
extra compensation for extra hazardous 
duties. 

(b) Combat duty pay should be both an 

award for performing a hazardous and dis- 
agreeable duty and tangible recognition of 
performance of a necessary and sometimes 
heroic service. As such, payment should be 
rigidly administered and restricted to those 
individuals normally subjected to the haz- 
ards and discomforts of combat. Properly 
administered, it would improve the morale 
and effectiveness of the individuals assigned 
to duties In combat or quasi-combat condi- 
tions. : 
(c) It is impossible to assay the degree of 
risk one assumes when in a combat situa- 
tion, or to equate the risk with monetary 
compensation. However, considering that 
Congress evaluated and approved $45 per 
month 10 years ago, and that other hazar- 
dous duties authorize minimum payments of 
$55 per month, that $55 would be a proper 
amount. 

(d) There is no discernible difference in 
the exposure to hazard and hardship expe- 
rienced by officers and enlisted men, and 
therefore the additional pay awarded for 
combat duty should be equal. 

(e) We have in the military service today, 
have had for most of the time since the 
Korean war, and will likely continue to have 
individuals performing duty under combat 
conditions suffering all the hazards and dis- 
comforts of such duty. 
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(f) The combat pay bill of 1952, while 
still on the statutes, is not operative because 
it applies only to units engaged in the Kore- 
an war. 


Although this hostile fire pay is not 
restricted to infantry this is where the 
chief impact will be felt. And so it 
should be. When the infantryman is 
committed to action he knows that he 
will be there until the issue is decided one 
way or another or until he is killed, se- 
riously wounded, or breaks mentally 
from the strain. Casualty data indi- 
cates that at the end of the first 100 days 
in combat—not necessarily consecu- 
tive—one-half of his friends with whom 
he entered combat will be missing in ac- 
tion, in a hospital, or dead. At the end 
of 200 days in combat, 93 percent of his 
buddies will be gone. For all practical 
purposes, 200 days in front line combat 
as an infantryman amounts to either a 
death sentence or a future as a mentally 
or physically handicapped man. 


Opposition to IATA Transatlantic Fare 
Rises - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963, I issued a state- 
ment supporting the Civil Aeronautics 
Board's opposition to the attempt by the 
International Air Transport Associa- 
tion—IATA—to impose a 5-percent in- 
crease on jet economy round-trip fares 
for transatlantic air passengers and all 
Pacific services. Under leave to etxend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include this 
statement, which follows: 

I heartily endorse the Civil Aeronautics 
Board's determination that the 6-percent 
transatlantic round-trip fare increase now 
sought by IATA is not in the public interest. 
I support the CAB’s steadfast opposition to 
the efforts of IATA to force such an increase 
upon transatlantic air passengers. 7 

The proposed fare increase does not make 
business sense with transatlantic jets flying 
half empty. 

Furthermore, American citizens from a 
majority of the transatlantic air passengers, 
although U.S.-flag airlines now carry only 
about one-third of this traffic. Accordingly, 
such a transatlantic fare increase would 
take money from the pockets of American 
Passengers and place the lion's share in the 
hands of foreign airlines. 

I am fortified in this view by the state- 
ment, reported in today’s New York Times, of 
Sir William Hildred, director general of IATA, 
who called for lower airline fares, which, he 
emphasized, would bring more passengers 
flocking to the jet airliners and make the 
operation of these planes profitable, 

I welcome Sir William's latest statement, 
which is a far cry from the position he took 
during the 1956 hearings on the airlines in- 
dustry before the Antitrust Subcommittee. 

“The Antitrust Subcommittee's report of 
April 5, 1957, chronicles the struggles of the 
CAB to obtain reasonable, cost-justified in- 
ternational airline fares against the stub- 
born opposition of IATA. The subcommit- 
tee’s report concluded: 
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“From the Board's own description of its 
experience over a decade of IATA ratemak- 
ing it is manifest that resulting rates are 
* * * unwarrantedly high.” 

The Antitrust Subcommittee’s 1957 report 
on the airlines industry further concluded 
that Congress should empower the CAB to 
regulate international airline fares to the 
same extent as domesti. fares, 

I am gratified to note that the statement 
on international alr transport policy ap- 
proved by President Kennedy only last week, 
likewise endorsed such legislation. The 
White House statement on international aif 
transport policy expressly states: 

“To provide for more effective govern- 
mental influence on rates, Congress should 
adopt legislation which would give the Civil 
Aeronautics Board authority, subject to ap- 
proval by the President, to contro! rates in 
international air transport to and from the 
United States.” 

This recommendation mirrors the pro- 
posals of the Antitrust Subcommittee's 1957 
airlines industry report which concluded: 

“The committee accordingly joins with the 
Board, the Comptroller General of the United 
States, and the Air Coordinating Committee 
in endorsing the grant of legislative author- 
ity to the CAB to control the fares, rates, 
rules, and practices of U.S. carriers applica- 
ble to the transportation to and from the 
United States to the same extent that the 
Board now has power to act with respect to 
fares, rates, rules and practices in domestic 
transportation. The committee also en- 
dorses their recommendation that the Board 
receive greater legislative authorization to 


control the fares, rates, rules and practices 


of foreign air carriers applicable to trans- 
portation to and from the United States.” 
It is gratifying, therefore, to find the CAB 
protecting the public interest and forfending 
against the imposition by IATA, an interna- 
tional airline cartel, of air-fare increases 
which make no sense economically at a time 
of overcapacity, and which would in effect 
tax American transatlantic air 
largely for the benefit of foreign airlines. 


Steuben Society of America Urges Estab- 
lishment of a National Academy of 
Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Steu- 
ben Society of America Has long been 
interested in the establishment of a Na- 
tional Academy of Foreign Affairs, Re- 
cently the society’s legislative commit- 
tee, consisting of Robert F. Holoch, 
chairman of the Steuben Society's Na- 
tional Public Affairs Committee, and 
Julius E. Mayer and George Wilkens, 
members of the National Council of the 
Steuben Society of America, prepared 
a brief in support of the Steuben 
Society’s position. I include the full 
text of that brief: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
STEUBEN SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
8 New York, N.Y. 
To the Congress of the United States of 
America, House of Representatives and 
3 Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 

GENTLEMEN: For many years, the SteubeD 

Society of America has promoted and recom- 
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mended the establishment of a National 
Academy of Foreign Affairs similar to the 
three military academies we already have, 
namely, the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
und the U.S. Air Force Academy at Colorado 
Springs. 

In the platform of this society for 1962-64, 
it was recommended that we advocate the 
establishment of a Foreign Service Academy 
and our society's monthly newspaper, the 
Steuben News, has recommended annually 
the establishment of such an Academy and 
has enlightened its members as to the ad- 
vantages of such an institution for the train- 
ing of men and women for work in all phases 
of our foreign affairs. 

This society has noted that the President 
Of the United States has recommended and 
Members of the Congress have also intro- 
duced bills again in 1963 for the establish- 
Ment of such an Academy and many Mem- 
bers of the Congress have concurred in such 
Action. 

Our great country has failed in the past 
to encourage and develop men and women 
for the purpose of training them as special- 
ists in the foreign service fleld while many 
of our adversaries and friends throughout 
the world have, on the other hand, given 
their citizens intensive training in the field 
Of foreign affairs. There have been estab- 
lished in our country various private insti- 
tutions of learning which have tried to 
Supplement such a program but the time has 
already when our National Govern- 
ment should undertake this most important 
Project. A training in foreign affairs is Just 
48 important as the training of men in the 
Armed Forces. The future leaders of our 
foreign services should have their basic 
Preparation in such an Academy: 

Such an Academy should be established 
and developed by the Federal Government 
Under such policies as Congress should di- 
rect. It is felt, however, that the Academy 
Should be headed by a Chancellor who will 
direct, with the advice of a Board of Trustees 
Or Directors composed of learned citizens, 
the curriculum and the training to be given 
to such an institution. Our country is deep- 
ly involved in maintaining peace and secu- 
Tity of all the people of the world. Those 
Who handle foreign affairs, especially in an 
Advisory capacity, or otherwise, should make 
this their life’s work and this needed train- 
ing at such an Academy, as has been sug- 
gested not only by the President of the 
United States but by various Members of 
the Congress, would give to these individ- 
uals a background and educational under- 
Standing which would enable our Federal 
Government to staff its agencies handling 
those matters with competently trained and 
devoted individuals. Public servants work- 
ing in the field of foreign service must, of 
Necessity, have a very broad background as 
they become involved in programs in almost 
every field of national interest. 

A National Academy of Foreign Affairs will 
result in the establishment of a first-rate in- 
Stitution which can grant these citizens who 
are most qualified to work in this field to re- 
Ceive the best possible training. 

The Steuben Society of America urges the 
Passage of such a bill, which will contain 
the proviso that the Chancellor of the said 
Academy be given directions only as to the 
Policies of the said Academy by the Congress 
but that the curriculum and actual studies 
and phases of training of said Academy be 
lett to its Board of Directors or Trustees and 
1 Chancellor. The said Academy should be 
ett free from any influence from any de- 
bartment of our Federal Government so that 
We can develop a corps of public servants 

the foreign service second to none. 

We pray that the Congress will ake im- 
Mediate action toward the passage of such 
an important plece of legislation. 

Very truly yours, = 
Orro 


HEERLEIN, 
National Chairman. 
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Why Leave Out the Fighting Soldier? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill, H.R. 5555, which provides in- 
creases in pay for members of the Armed 
Forces, includes provisions for special 
and incentive pay for hazardous duty 
for hundreds of thousands of individ- 
uals at an annual cost of $632,486,960. 
Despite the fact that the subcommittee 
which held hearings on this bill included 
extra pay for duty subject to hostile 
fire, this provision has been dropped 
from the reported bill. 
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I am including with these remarks a 
list of the types of duty which receive 
extra pay, the amount of the pay. is 
shown, and a comparison of the Depart- 
ment of Defense proposal, H.R. 4696— 
the bill reported by the Rivers subcom- 
mittee, and H.R. 5555—the bill reported 
by the Armed Services Committee, is 
included. It is incredible that all of the 
special and hazardous duty pay cate- 
gories were retained in H.R. 5555 ex- 
cept the small group of men subjected 
to hostile fire currently serving in south- 
east Asia. 

An amendment is to be offered by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] 
to correct this inequitable situation and 
I believe that Members can readily see 
the extent of this gross injustice by re- 
viewing the comparative chart which ap- 
pears below: 


INCENTIVE PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY! 


Current D roposal 
Entitlement (dollars per ŒH E 3006) II. R. 4696 H. R. 5555 
monthly) 
a. Parachute duty: 
T 110 | Retuin........-....... Rotain._.......... Retain. 
i ————— 8 n — ae Do. 
b. Demolition duty: 
Do, 
Do, 
0 Do. 
d. 
Do. 
Do. 
è 
Do, 
: Do. 
Retain and add 
“high” pros- 
sure. 
Do, 
E Retain. 
P AA Do. 
Enlisted Do, 
J. Glider flight duty; g 
Officer. Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 


P i 2 

Enlisted: 5 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

e 
ae, PE Rl SNES E De. 
„ Unusual responsibility: 2 

Of ee bed soar e Eliminate, 

S~ Da 


+ Currently, n member is entitled, if 


otherwise qualified, 
and H.R. 4606 will authorize a maximum of two incentive pays for 
= Not 3 


Com ba 


, to only one incentive pay for hazardous duty; II. R. 3006 
hazardous duty. 


Duty Pay Act of 1952 authorized $45 per month for service in Korea. 
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College President Warns of the Danger of 
Federal Funds for Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
aid to higher education by no means 
“holds a universal appeal to college 
educators. 

Dr. John A. Howard, president of 
Rockford College, Rockford, N1., recently 
gave a speech in Chicago in which he 
warned educators interested in academic 
freedom of the dependence on Federal 
money. 

The day may come when faculty mem- 
bers, at the mercy of Federal funds, will 
support the political party which prom- 
ises them the largest amount of money 
regardless of other partisan differences. 

Dr. Howard's speech “Stampede to 
Disaster,” was reprinted in the April is- 
sue of Commerce. Excerpts are given 
here: 

EXCERPTS From “STAMPEDE TO DISASTER" 

We have witnessed overly hasty action in 
American agriculture, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment without fully understanding the 
mechanism of our agricultural system, 
plunged into a program of remedies that has 
had such extraordinarily adverse conse- 
quences that nobody really knows how to 
undo or amend the cure and bring the 
patient back to health. 

Now we are being rushed into ill-advised 
remedies for education which violate the 
nature and neutralize the vitality of the edu- 
cational system that has ably served this 
country’s needs under circumstances the 
most various, 

REASONS FOR REJECTION 

Now let us examine some of the reasons 
which underlie the traditional rejection of 
the Federal Government as the means of 
support for education. In the first place as 
the Federal Government becomes the largest 
single source of funds for college after col- 
lege, and there are a number already in this 
category, the institution becomes beholden 
to the Government. This is not a chimera 
born of a doctrainaire distrust of Govern- 
ment. Recently I wrote to the president of 
a large well-known university inviting him 
to join a group of college presidents in mak- 
ing known the arguments against the ever- 

Federal subsidies of education, He 
replied that although he was in full agree- 
ment with our position that the subsidies 
are not in the long-range best interests of 
the colleges or the country, his own univer- 
sity was now so dependent upon funds from 
Washington that he could not exercise his 
rights as a citizen on this issue without 
jeopardizing the university he served. 

Think about that answer, if you will. The 
mere flow of the money has silenced the 
opposition. This loss of freedom on the 
part of those who depend on Government 
for their income was the reason for refusing 
suffrage to the residents of the District of 
Columbia. 

Let us protect the Federal ald programs 
ahead, not too many years the way things 
are going, to the time when all colleges and 
universities will receive the largest part 
of their budget from the United States 
Treasury. Is it possible that all faculty 
members in that day will feel some obliga- 
tion to vote for whichever party promises 
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the largest amount of additional educa- 
tional subsidies regardless of other partisan 
differences? This is not an unlikely result, 
Political freedom is sacrificed by those who. 
depend upon Government resources. Can 
we afford to sacrifice the political freedom 
of the whole academic community? 

Money is a good servant but a dangerous 
master. The reason that it is so difficult to 
justify Federal aid to education is that except 
for the few who admit to a philosophical 
commitment to the centralization of the 
services of society, the only justification for 
Federal aid is money, and the awkward, ugly 
fact is that the Federal Government is far 
more prodigal with its funds than are other 
sources, 

If only the proponents of Federal aid would 
come right out and state this fact we could 
face the issue head on and measure what the 
easy money buys against what we must sacri- 
fice in order to obtain it from Washington. 

It is undeniable that our increasingly tech- 
nical society requires an increasingly skilled 
and knowledgeable population and to accom~ 
plish this end a larger part of the gross na- 
tional product must be invested in education. 

The issue is whether this urgent objective 
is to be achieved through congressional 
actlon—-which forces the people to pay more 
for education and at the same time di- 
minishes the diversity and circumscribes the 
creativity of the separate colleges—or 
whether the Nation can be persuaded to pro- 
vide the necessary funds through the tradi- 
tional sources and thus preserve the freedom 
and the strength of American education, 

The latter course takes hard work. Fund- 
raising is often a frustrating and thankless 
task, but no priceless asset is earned or re- 
tained without labor and sacrifice, 

T cannot believe that my colleagues In col- 
lege administration would so readily forfeit 
the full potential of their respective Institu- 
tions, nor would shirk the task of local fi- 
nancing if they fully realized what was at 
stake. As black as their financial future may 
appear to them, it cannot be the reason for 
abandoning integrity. The course of educa- 
tional statesmanship is to protect the great- 
est creative potential and the greatest insti- 
tutional individuality. I don't believe that 
course lies via the Federal Treasury. 

The college executives and the officers of 
government who may have a part through 
their silent or vocal support of Federal sub- 
sidy will have to answer to history for the 
consequences of their work. 


Pay for Old Soldiers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 ž 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 5, 1963, is- 
sue of the Washington Sunday Star, en- 
titled Pay for Old Soldiers,” is worth 
the consideration of all Members of the 
House prior to the vote tomorrow on the 
military pay bill. 

Pay ror OLD SOLDIERS 

Until 4 years ago, military retirement pay 
was based on active duty pay scales for each 
rank. The 1958 Pay Act, which sharply ad- 
justed active duty rates, ditched the tradi- 
tional retirement formula, and allowed those 
who had turned in their uniforms before the 
passage of the act only a 6-percent cost-of- 
living increase. Those who retired later, of 
course, started from the higher base of their 
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active duty pay—creating a double standard 
which was inequitable to the older soldiers. 

Now, in its new pay bill, the House Armed 
Services Committee has voted to perpetuate 
that injustice by refusing to permit the old 
retirees to recompute their retirement on the 
basis of the 1958 pay rates, This action flies 
in the face of a strong recommendation to 
the contrary by the Defense Department. It 
overturns a unanimous action of its own sub- 
committee, Finally, it constitutes an out- 
and-out reversal of policy by the full com- 
mittee itself, which waged a strong fight and 
actually won House approval for the recom- 
putation provision in 1960. Its report at- 
tempts to justify this latest action on. the 
basis of excessive cost. 

This was not a valid argument in 1958. It 
was not valid in 1960, when the House action 
was thwarted by a recalcitrant Senate. And 
it has no validity today—as a means of ayoid- 
ing equal treatment. The issue involved is 
whether there should be a uniform rate for 
all retirees, We think there should be. 


Federal Equality of Opportunity in 
Employment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
my statement to the Gencral Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, on the vital problem of 
discrimination in employment, in which 
I urged the committee to take favorable 
action on legislation under consideration 
which would provide complete coverage 
and assure equal employment oppor- 
tunity to all citizens of our country. My 
statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the General 
Subcommittee on Labor, you have under 
consideration legislation to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry- 
I am gratified to have the opportunity to 
speak on this legislation; in January of this 
year, I reintroduced my bill—H.R. 330—e8 
Federal Equality of Opportunity In Employ- 
ment Act” and I have introduced such legis- 
lation ever since coming to Congress. 

In my opinion, civil rights and equality of 
opportunity in employment are the most 
vital issues which we face on the home front 
today, and inasmuch as the Emancipation 
Proclamation was signed 100 years ago, it 18 
high time that we stop being laggards and 
that we proceed, with alacrity, to do the job 
that should have been done generations ago. 

The malicious, destructive, discriminatory 
practices which now abound in all fields of 
employment throughout our country, affect- 
ing millions of our people, must be brought 
to an abrupt halt. We must not continue to 
ignore the terrible degradation suffered by 
those who are victims of discrimination in 
employment because of race, color, religion, 
national ancestry, for this angush is visited 
upon their children and continues on and 
on. All hope is killed in the very young: 
they know that although they have a high 
degree of intelligence, are ambitious and in- 
dustrious, there is no point in pursuing 
higher education or looking for jobs which 
we commensurate with their abilities; they 
are not given such jobs, they know that they 
will be denied advancements to which they 
are entitled in any jobs they hold, becaus® 
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they are of a minority group. We must also 
keep in mind that discrimination is directed 
against not only Negroes, but against Puerto 
Ricans, Mexicans, Orientals, American In- 
dians, as well as others, in our land. 

The problems of joblessness and juvenile 
delinquency go hand in hand, and the evils 
of discrimination are major factors in mi- 
nority group joblesaness. In one of our most 
Sadly blighted areas in New York which has 
a predominantly nonwhite population, the 
Percentage of high school dropouts by gradu- 
ation times runs from 33 to 60 percent. 
These young children leave school, in most 
Instances, not because their parents wish 
them to go to work, but because their mo- 
tives have been destroyed and the will to 
advance deadened by the malignancy of dis- 
crimination; the denial of hope for equality, 
for advancement, and for equality of oppor- 
tunity has taken its toll. 

When discrimination in employment is 
Prevalent, the blight spreads to all other 
facets of the community; increased juvenile 
delinquency and crime result. Ever-increas- 
ing taxes are imposed to meet ever-increasing 
Welfare assistance costs. 

This ls a national problem and it must be 
Solved by national policies and laws. Many 
States have already enacted fair employment 
Practices and laws, the great State of New 
York among them. However, the problem is 
80 complex and overwhelming that Federal 
action is necessary in order to help the 100 
Million people not now protected by State 
laws, and to meet other complexities of the 
Situation. 

We owe it to ourselves and to our Nation 
to eliminate the treacherous practices of dis- 
Crimination in employment and other fields; 
the prestige of our Nation is at stake. How 
Can we, in good conscience, promote the 
ideals of democracy throughout the world, 
When such evil conditions flourish here at 

e and when so many of our people are 
denied the rights guaranteed them under our 
Constitution? How can we close our eyes to 
the sickness of despair suffered by millions 
Of the youth of our Nation? How long will 
We continue to allow discrimination to un- 

è the foundations of our Government 
and the economic structure of our country? 

who would continue to impose dis- 
crimination and foster cruel prejudices must 
be saved from their sins against humanity; 
We must halt their evil ways which are hay- 
ing such a dastardly effect upon our entire 
Nation and which cause grave concern to all 
right-thinking Americans who deplore the 
Cruelties inflicted upon their fellow man. 

Congress must discharge its responsibility 
and pass strong, effective legislation which 
Will provide complete coverage and assure 
equal employment opportunity to all citizens 
ot our country. 


How the Combat Pay Amendment Will Be 
Implemented by Department Regula- 
tions; and the Cost Compared With 
Other Special Pay Provisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 
Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, in yesterday's CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor at page A2749 there is a discus- 
Sion of the combat pay amendment 
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which will be submitted on H.R. 5555, the 
military pay bill. The amendment prop- 
erly leaves some details for departmental 
regulations, as has been the case in 
World War II and Korean war provisions 
for such pay. 

Anyone who urges that administrative 
difficulties create an obstacle to combat 
or hostile fire pay is simply misinformed. 
There are no administrative difficulties; 
and the best proof of that is that, despite 
years of experience with such legislation 
in World War II and the Korean war, 
there have been no administrative dif- 
ficulties at all. The broad grant of ad- 
ministrative regulation could correct any 
that might arise; but in view of past ex- 
tended experience there is no reason to 
anticipate any difficulties at all. 

The Army, which has requested com- 
bat—or hostile fire—pay would be chiefly 
concerned with the benefits involved in 
this legislation; and under date of March 
19, Secretary of the Army Cyrus Vance 
has written as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1963. 
Hon. CHARLES E. BENNETT, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Bennett: The following infor- 
mation regarding the provisions of H.R. 
4696, authorizing pay for members of a 
uniformed service who are subject to hostile 
fire, is submitted in accordance with our con- 
versation of March 18. 

In the event of enactment, regulations 
governing this type of pay will be promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Defense, the pur- 
pose of which will be to control the entitle- 
ment. The Department of Defense presently 
contemplates that such regulations will re- 
quire that a member must be assigned to 
and physically present with his unit not less 
than 6 days of the month in order to qualify; 
that the mission of the unit itself must be 
such that it is subject to hostile fire, or the 
member must be acting as an adviser with 
an allied unit subject tosuch fire. Such unit 
will be not larger than a brigade, combat 
command, regiment, group or other similar 
organization of comparable level. These are 
similar to the limitations imposed by regu- 
lations during the Korean war. 

Administration of implementing regula- 
tions will be closely supervised by the Army 
to prevent abuses. 

It is estimated that under existing condi- 
tions between 1,500 and 2,000 Army person- 
nel would qualify for this pay under the 
criteria outlined above at an annual cost 
of about $1 million. 

Sincerely, 
Cyrus R. VANCE, 
Secretary of the Army. 


Also on March 29 Assistant Secretary 
of Defense—for Manpower—Norman 
Paul wrote as follows concerning the an- 
nual cost under regulations which now 
only await the passage of this legisla- 
tion to be established: 

In reply to your letter of March 25, 1963, 
the following information is submitted re- 

g the annual cost of special pay for 
duty sybject to hostile fire contained in 
H.R. 4696. 

The Department of Defense would delegate 
to the unified commanders the authority to 
designate the units whose members will be 
entitled to the special pay. However, based 
on the criteria tentatively established by the 
Department of Defense and the conditions 
of cold war existing today, the services have 
estimated that the number of men qualify- 
ing and the annual cost would be as follows: 
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Number of Annual cost 
men 
| 1, 500-2, 000 $900, 000-51, 320, 000 
8 52 34, 320 
Marion Corps 538 355, 050 
Air Force 150 99, 000 
2 I, 478. 400- 1, 808, 400 
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Mr. Speaker, I include here the pol- 
icies which have been established by the 
Department of Defense for hostile fire 
pay: ` 
PROPOSED POLICY GUIDANCE To ADMINISTER 

SPECIAL Pay FOR Dury SUBJECT TO HOSTILE 

FIRE 


(1) This special pay is to be authorized 
during periods of (formal hostilities or) 
“cold war" in which the United States may 
be engaged, and to members who are serv- 
ing with units of the U.S, uniformed serv- 
ices; and also under “cold war” conditions 
to members who are assigned, attached, 
supporting, or serving with units of friendly 
foreign forces that are engaged in armed 
conflict. 

(2) Entitlement will be limited to mem- 
bers of the U.S. forces serving in Vietnam, 
and to such other places as may later be 
designated by the Secretary of Defense. 

(3) Personnel must be assigned duty: (a) 
subject to hostile fire or explosion of hostile 
mines, or (b) in an area in which they are in 
imminent danger of being exposed to hostile 
fire or explosion of hostile mines. Personnel 
entitled to this special pay must be physically 
present and a member of, attached to, sup- 
porting, advising or assisting a combat unit 
not larger than a brigade, combat command, 
regiment, group or other similar organization 
of comparable level. Entitlement also in- 
cludes personnel assigned or attached to: an 
aircraft including reconnaissance aircrews 
subjected to imminent danger of hostile 
fire in the course of an operation; a vessel 
including a minesweeper while in imminent 
danger of being subjected to hostile fire or 
explosion of hostile mines, or a minesweeper 
while actually engaged in sweeping enemy 
mines 


(4) A member is entitled to this special 
pay at the rate of $55 per month if asso- 
ciated as a regular member with a combat 
unit under the conditions stated in (3) above 
for a period of not less than 6 days of the 
month, not necessarily consecutive; or 1 or 
more days during the month included within 
a period of not less than 6 consecutive days 
beginning in the preceding month, 

(5) Notwithstanding the conditions in 
(4) above, a member is entitled to this spe- 
cial pay for any month in which he is 
entitled to basic pay and in which he was 
killed, injured, or wounded by hostile fire, 
explosion of a hostile mine, or any other 
hostile action. 

(6) Entitlement to this special pay will 
continue for not more than 3 additional 
months in the cases of personnel hospitalized 
because of a wound or injury received by 
hostile fire, explosion of a hostile mine or 
other hostile action. 

(7) A member may not be paid more than 
one special pay for duty subject to hostile 
fire for any month. A member may be paid 
this special pay in addition to any other pay 
and allowances to which he may be entitled. 

(8) Any determination of fact that is made 
in administering this section is conclusive. 
Such a determination may not be reviewed 
by any other officer or agency of the United 
States unless there has been fraud or gross 
negligence. However, the determination may 
be changed on the basis of new evidence or 
for other good cause. 

(9) The unified commander will designate 
units and detachments entitled to this spe- 
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cial pay and revlew entitlements authorized 
to insure that such authorizations for all 
with restrictive 


Just today there was received the fol- 
lowing letter from Col. Leo E. Benade, 
Task Force on Military Compensation, 
Department of Defense, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1963. 
Hon, CHARLES E. BENNETT, 
House of Representatives. i 

Dear MR. BENNETT: The following infor- 
mation regarding special pay for duty sub- 
ject to hostile fire is furnished in response to 
your telephone cali of May 6, 1963. 

The manner in which the Department of 
Defense intends to implement the legisla- 
tion, if passed, was generally outlined in the 
letter to you from the Secretary of the Army 
dated March 19, 1963. I would add that in 
addition the Department of Defense would 
include as eligible for the special pay those 
members assigned or attached to an air- 
craft, including helicopters, subject to im- 
minent danger of hostile fire in the course 
of an operation; and to a vessel in Imminent 
danger of being subjected to hostile fire or 
explosion of hostile mines. Under this cri- 
teria, at the present time, only members of 
units supporting the forces in Vietnam would 


At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 12,000 U.S. troops assigned to Viet- 
nam, or about 5 percent of the Armed Forces 
5 It is estimated that between 
2,200 and 2,800 might qualify for this spe- 
cial pay. This estimate includes Air Force 
and Navy troops which were not included in 
the figures furnished you by the Secretary 
of-the Army in his letter of March 19, 1963. 

Helicopter pilots and other personnel au- 
thorized to receive filght pay might qualify 
for special pay for duty subject to hostile 
fire in addition to their flight pay. We 
believe such dual payments would be con- 
sistent with the purpose for which each pay- 
ment was proposed. Flight pay is awarded 
both as an incentive pay to attract and re- 
tain high quality volunteers and as added 
compensation for the inherent risk of flying 
irrespective of where the flying is done. 
Hostile fire pay recognizes the additional 
hazard aircrew members are exposed to when 
fiying over enemy-held territory. Passengers 
in the aircraft, of course, would be eligible 
only for hostile duty pay. 

Since January 1, 1961, 82 U.S. military per- 
sonnel have lost their lives in Vietnam, 33 
by hostile fire and 49 by accidents and other 
causes. As a matter of information, the 
numbers of deaths In other hazardous duties 
are as follows: 

(a) Pilots: 358 pilots were killed in air- 
craft accidents (including helicopters) in 
1961; 362 in 1962. 

(b) Submarines: The Thresher accident 
accounted for the only multiple loss of life 
in a submarine since the end of World 
War II. = 
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(c) Parachute pay: The injury rate in 
parachute Jumping ranges between 2 and 3 
per 1,000 jumps; however, the Armed Forces 
experienced only 1 fatality in fiscal year 
1960 and 1 fatality in fiscal year 1961. 

(d) Other: Between the period 1951 and 
1961 diving accidents accounted for 18 
deaths. Altitude chambers accounted for 12 
deaths in the same 10-year period, 

The Army has suffered the greatest num- 
ber of deaths and injuries in the Vietnam 
conflict just as in World War II and Korea. 
Of the 82 fatalities in Vietnam, 51 were Army 
troops, 22 Air Force, 6 Marine Corps, and 3 
Navy. 
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Although no figures are available as to the 
number of men who received combat pay in 
the Korean war, at the time of passage of 
the Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952 it was 
estimated that 160,000 would qualify. 

As a matter of additional information, the 
number of battle deaths and other deaths in 
World War II and Korea, by service, are 
shown in the attached table. 

I hope that this information will be use- 
ful to you. Your interest is deeply appre- 
ciated, 

Sincerely, 
Leo E. BENADE, 
Colonel, U.S. Army, Director, Task Forcë 
on Military Compensation. 


World War 11 


Battle deaths 


Other deaths 


Number | Percent 


Includes Army Air Corps. 


Mr. Speaker, this matter is small in 
dollars, small in numbers of men in- 
volved but large in the moral responsi- 
bilities of our country—and large to the 
individuals involved and to their fami- 
lies. There are existing special pay 
programs which we already have which 
are treméndous in the amount of dollars 
involved and very substantial in the 
numbers of persons involved but which 
in no instance have a greater moral 
significance in the responsibilities of our 
country and in no way are more impor- 
tant to the individuals and families 
involved. 

Under these other programs there 
have assuredly been administrative dif- 
ficulties but these have not prevented us 


continuing such programs. For instance, 


in the case of flight pay we actually dis- 
courage and even prohibit some of the 
flight pay recipients from further per- 


formance of their original flight duties, 
on the theory that they will not ever 
have another military assignment in 
which their flight performance will be 
used and that qualifying flights are 
wasteful of the taxpayers’ money. S0 
administrative problems have certainly 
been met in some of these other pays 
but no one has suggested ending them. 
The proposed amendment does not al- 
low permanent combat or hostile fire 
pay unless the hostile fire is actually 
experienced and unlike flight pay is not 
a status maintained after performance 
or ability to perform has ceased. 
Please consider the following table 
which shows that these other pays now 
total annually $632,486,960. Contrast 
this with the only $1 or $2 million con- 
templated for the hostile fire amend- 
ment—and consider carefully what is 
actually required of the recipients: 


T Extra pay for cerlain performances in Department of Defense 


Item 


Criteria 


Grade 


1, INCENTIVE FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 
N an Sin E 
(b) Demolition duty 


— do. 


fey a ite a SS ee ee ale he do 


1 jump qualifies for 3 months 


aioe ee Uses test subjects in 1 or more experiments for that 
17 — — Enlisted men 


Analy perform such duty each month to qualify for that | Officers. 
month, 
Enlisted men 


1 hours each calendar month; 8 hours 24 month if requirement 
not met Ist month; 12 hours 3d month if requirement Ist and 


2d month not met. 
do. 
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Extra pay for certain performances in Department of Defense—Continued 


Item 


(o) ow p 
(i) ma duty. 
2. SPECIAL PAY 


() Foreign and sea du Enlisted men only; for duty outside continental United States; 
no entitlement for duty in Hawaii or Alaska if resident. In- 


— temporary duty of 8 days or more. 


prokSsSsp E 
828882838 


(©) Medical, dental, and veterinarlans cal and dental: Regular Army on active duty before July 

1, 1963; non-Regular Army who before July 1, 1963 enter on 

active duty for 1 ye or more receive special se. as follows: 
a) Completed GSRNL SPORES ROTI GE ONE N, Wal R E A 


w!!! et E re 
uty. 
(o) 5 more years but less than 10 years’ active 


uty. 
(d) Completed 10 or more years’ active duty. 
Veterinarians: Regular Army and non-Regular Army who enter 
on aetive duty for 1 year or more prior to July 1, 1963. 
Perform diving duty each month 


K os eee ey 


` 
Wie —T—1, EE 


Enlisted men on Mi when designated as possessing special pro- 


ficiency in 8 military skill. 


i ett do 


Total, special 
Total, hazardous duty pay 


Fr! ͤ aig rece 
ty 


fs 
8 BERBE 


Private, 2d class 


Mr. Speaker, there is one glaring omis- 
Sion that should be corrected in H.R. 
5555. This is the fact that the bill ex- 
Cludes hostile fire pay or combat pay. 
Such pay was requested by the Army and 
by the Department of Defense and ap- 
Proved by the administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget. It was also ap- 
Proved by the subcommittee which actu- 
ally studied this legislation, but it was 
Temoved by a close vote in the full com- 
Mittee. We should restore it to this leg- 
islation before it becomes law. 


The Harris Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago Analyzes the Implications of 
the Proposed Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct pleasure for me today to call my 
Colleagues’ attention to a fine analysis 
Of the President's proposal for a tax cut 
Prepared by Mr. Herbert E. Neil, Jr., 
associate economist for the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank in Chicago. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Neil 

raws a conclusion that a tax reduction 
at this time would indeed provide very 
impressive results for future growth of 
dur economy. 

The Harris Trust & Savings Bank is 
degarded as one of the most responsible 

ial institutions in the world. I 
Solicit those who are participating in the 


debate regarding a tax cut at this time 
to read the impressive analysis prepared 
by Mr. Neil because certainly both the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank and Mr. 
Neil have made a very significant con- 
tribution to a better understanding of 
this entire subject. 

It is my hope that this analysis will 
help bring about early action on this very 
important legislation and that we will 
not delay this legislation in a long and 
bitter wrangle about the proposed re- 
forms. I hope the Congress will have an 
opportuhity to pass the tax reduction bill 
forthwith and then go into a lengthy 
analysis of the merits or demerits of the 
various reform proposals that have been 
suggested. 

With an upswing in the economy, I 
feel confident that we can pass a tax 
reduction at this time and postpone the 
proposed reforms until they have had 
more thorough study by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Neil’s excellent 
analysis follows: 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE PROPOSED Tax Cur 

(By Herbert E. Neil, Jr.) 

The President has recommended to Con- 
gress enactment of legislation which would 
reduce individual income tax rates from the 
current 20 to 91 percent range to 14 to 65 
percent and corporate income tax rates from 
52 to 47 percent. Total dollar value of these 
reductions at current levels of personal and 
corporate income would amount to $11 bil- 
lion for individuals and $2.6 billion for cor- 
porations. Partially Offsetting these tax 
reductions are proposals for adjustments in 
the present tax structure which would raise 
income tax liabilities of individuals by an 
estimated $3.3 billion at present income 
levels. The proposed tax revision is pro- 
gramed to take effect in three steps, spread 
over 1963, 1964, and 1965. 

Individual income tax rates would be cut 
from the present 20 to 91 percent rates to 
18.5 to 84.5 percent for 1963, 15.5 to 71.5 per- 


cent for 1964 and 14 to 65 percent for 1965 
and subsequent years. A reduction in the 
current 18 percent withholding rate to 15.5 
percent upon enactment of the tax program 
would increase personal disposal income by 
$6 billion on an annual rate basis. The 
President has proposed a second decrease in 
the withholding rate to 13.5 percent in mid- 
1964, further increasing after-tax income 
by 85 billion. Partially offsetting the lower 
rates asked for next year would be the $3.3 
billion of adjustments in the tax structure 
proposed for 1964. For corporations, the 
President has suggested a reversal of the 
present 30 percent normal corporate tax 
rate on the initial $25,000 of corporate profits 
and 22 percent on profits in excess of $25,000, 
effective this year. The surtax rate would 
then be reduced to 28 percent in 1964 and 25 
percent in 1965, bringing the tax rate on 
Profits in excess of $25,000 down to 47 per- 
cent from the current 52 percent rate. 

Tax reduction for both individuals and 
corporations is being recommended by the 
President in the face of anticipated deficits 
for fiscal 1963 and 1964. The administrative 
budget is expected to show an $8.8 billion 
deficit and the cash budget an $8.3 billion 
deficit in the current fiscal year. Even with- 
out a tax cut the administrative budget 
would be in the red by $9.2 billion in fiscal 
1964. With tax reduction the official fore- 
cast for the administrative budget calls for 
a deficit of $11.9 billion in fiscal 1964, while 
the cash budget would run a deficit of $10.3 
billion. The net revenue loss to the Gov- 
ernment in fiscal 1964 would be less than 
the amount of the tax cut for individuals 
due to an acceleration in the schedule of 
tax collections from rations with an- 
nual tax liabilities in excess of $100,000 and 
a recouping of part of the lost revenue from 
individuals as taxable incomes rise with 
economic expansion stimulated by tax re- 
duction. A debate, centering in Congress, 
has thus ensued on the wisdom of planning 
such a large deficit through tax reduction. 

This article will explore the tax reduction 
program from three aspects. First, is there 
a real need for general tax cuts at the pres- 
ent time? Second, will tax reduction ac-" 
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nomic impact of tax reduction, not the dis- 
tribution of tax relief nor the particular 
reforms recommended by the President. 

i. WEED FOR EXPANSIVE ACTION 

Tax cuts are proposed to provide a stimulus 
to the economy. During the 9-year period, 
1953-62, real gross national product increased 
at an annual rate of 2.7 percent per year 
compared with 4.8 percent between 1947 and 
1953. An abnormally strong stimulus was 
provided in the immediate postwar period 
by first a backlog of private demands from 
World War II shortages and secondly, de- 
tense requirements associated with the Kore- 
an war. Economic growth dropped appreci- 
ably after the Korean war to an annual rate 
of 2.4 percent between 1953-57, as produc- 
tion reverted from a semiforced draft status 
to a more normal peacetime pace. Since 
economic resources were being fully utilized 
for the most part during these years the 
performance of the economy was generally 
considered satisfactory between 1953 and 
1957. A slower rate of economic advance 
should have been expected after the high 
rate of the postwar period. However, the 
pace of economic expansion accelerated to 
only 3 percent per year between 1957 and 
1962 although substantial unutilized re- 
sources were available for additional pro- 
duction. 

During the last three quarters of 1961, fol- 
lowing the mild 1960-61 recession, real GNP 
grew at a fast annual rate of 9.2 percent. 
While such a rapid advance would not be 
expected to continue over a long period of 
time, the pace of the Initial recovery en- 
gendered optimism of a faster growth rate 
in the current expansion. Such hopes were 
quickly dashed by the slow 3.1 percent in- 
crease in real gross national product between 
the fourth quarters of 1961 and 1962. More- 
over, the general expectation for 1963 is at 
best continuation of the 1962 rate of expan- 
sion with substantial unutilized resources. 

The existence of significant unemploy- 
ment of both labor and capital during the 
past 5 years suggests that the economy 
could expand faster if these resources were 
put to work. Unemployment of labor aver- 
aged 6 percent of the civilian labor force 
during the 5 years, 1958-1962. Two recession 
years, 1958 and 1961, with unemployment 
rates of 6.8 and 6.7 percent, respectively, 
raise the average. However, unemployment 
did not drop below 5.5 percent for any of 
the 3 prosperous years in this span. In early 
1963 unemployment was running about 6 
percent above the rate of a year earlier. 

The last 15 years can conveniently be di- 
vided into three subperiods, 1947-53, 1953-57, 
and 1957-62, each with differing economic 
characteristics. The early postwar period 
was one of fast economic growth, 48 percent 
annual advances in gross national product, 
as the Nation made rapid forward strides 
in improving its efficiency. Plant and equip- 
ment spending was stepped up sharply fol- 
lowing 15 years of reduced expenditures. 
Output per man-hour rose at above average 
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rates due to the vastly improved capital 
which labor utilized in producing goods and 
services. The middle fifties, 1953-57, was 
a period of reduced economic growth, 24 
percent annual increases in gross national 
product. A drop in the advance of output 
per man-hour from 42 percent for 1947- 
53 to a more normal annual rate of 2.7 
percent largely accounts for the slower in- 
crease in gross national product. During 
most of the 1953-57 period unemployment 
was relatively low, indicating full utilization 
of the labor force. The final third of the 
postwar period, 1957-62, was characterized 
by a moderate rate of growth, 3 percent 
per year, slightly higher than 1953-57. 
Output per man-hour rose at an annual 
rate of 2.7 percent, similar to the gain in 
productivity of the previous 4 years. How- 
ever, the recent period is distinct from the 
earlier periods in the substantial under- 
utilization of economic resources. High 
unemployment, over 5 percent, continued 
throughout the period, Additionally, indus- 
try operated with considerably greater ex- 
cess capacity between 1958 and 1962 than in 
the earlier 10 years. The Federal Reserve 
Board index of utilization of capacity in 17 
basic industries did not exceed 80 percent 
in the past 5 years, compared with 86 per- 
cent In 1957 and higher in earlier years, 

Underutilization. of resources has thus 
been for the past 5 years and appears to 
continue to be the principal economic prob- 
lem for the Nation in the next few years. 
Output is being forgone due to a lack of 
demand for goods and services. Hence, tax 
reduction is being recommended as a stim- 
ulus to increased spending, by means of 
which unemployment of men and machines 
would be lowered. 

In addition to the favorable Impact of tax 
reduction upon aggregate demand, lower 
mar; tax rates are likely to improve 
the operating efficiency of the economy. 
Incentives to work, save and invest would 
be encouraged, particularly among high- 
income taxpayers, at the expense of efforts 
directed toward minimizing taxes. Tax re- 
duction may also have the effect of exerting 
a stricter control over Government spend- 


Ing since expenditures seem to quickly rise 


to meet or exceed revenues. 
N. EFFECTIVENESS OF A TAX CUT 


Tax cuts could be expected to provide a 
stimulus to the economy because individual 
recipients of the tax reduction would im- 
mediately receive increased purchasing 
power. Spending of their larger after-tax 
income by consumers would lead to higher 
incomes for the producers of the additional 
goods and services. These producers in turn 
are likely to increase their spending, leading 
to higher incomes, Thus, the tax reduction 
could be expected to have a cumulative ef- 
fect on demand equal to a multiple of the 
initial cut. Although it is impossible to 
prove that consumers will spend a major por- 
tion of their increased disposable personal 
income following a tax cut, considerable 
historical evidence exists to suggest that 
consumption expenditures would rise sig- 
nificantly. \ 

Taxes have been reduced twice since 
World War II. in 1948 and again in 1954. 
On both occasions reductions in Federal mil- 
itary spending were instrumental in leading 
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to tax cuts. In contrast, the proposed tax 
reduction in 1963 .would take place in the 
face of rising Federal expenditures. Taxes 
were reduced by $4.7 billion under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1948, passed by Congress in 
April 1948 but made retroactive to January 1, 
1948, Disposable persona] income was thus 
given two spurts, once in the second quarter 
of 1948 following congressional enactment 
of the law and then in early 1949 due to large 
refunds on taxes withheld at the higher 
rates in early 1948. As shown in table 1, 
individuals enjoyed a $9.3 billion rise in dis- 
posable personal income between the first 
and second quarters of 1948 due to rising 
income and a $2.4 billion reduction in tax 
liability. Personal saying rose sharply, ab- 
sorbing $6.6 billion of the gain in disposable 
personal income; and $3 billion of the $5.9 
billion third quarter rise in disposable per- 
sonal income went to additional saying in 
the third quarter. 

However, as the economy slipped into 4 
recession in late 1948 and on into 1949, per- 
sonal saving declined significantly. The $5.1 
billion drop in personal income between the 
fourth quarter of 1948 and the first quarter 
of 1949 was tempered by a reduction of $1.9 
billion in Federal tax liabilities. Tax cuts 
appear to have played a strong positive role 
in limiting the severity of the 1948-49 re- 
cession. Although mal income before 
taxes was reduced by $7.6 billion between the 
third quarters of 1948 and 1949, personal 
consumption expenditures actually increased 
by a nominal $300 million. Lower Federal 
tax liabilities and reduced personal saving 
accounted for the stability in consumer ex- 
penditures in the face of declining income. 
As the economy turned upward in the fourth 
quarter of 1949, consumer expenditures rose 
and personal saving fell further. Thus, in 
the seven quarters following tax reduction, 
Federal taxes on personal incomes declined 
$5 billion, disposable personal income in- 
creased $9.8 billion, and personal saving rose 
only $500 million. Although a significant 
portion of the 1948 tax cut was apparently 
saved by consumers in 1948, following very 
low saving in the previous year, individuals 
cut back their saving in 1949 and maintained 
their consumption as incomes declined, Tax 
savings thus appear to have been largely 
spent, but with a lag. J i 

Tax reduction in 1954 also took place dur- 
ing a mild postwar recession, The excess 
profits tax was repealed, reducing corporate 
tax liabilities by $2 billion, Personal income 
taxes were lowered $3 billion on an annual 
basis, excise taxes were reduced $1 billion, 
and structural tax decreased liabili- 
ties by $1.4 billion. An increase in social 
security contributions of $1.3 billion par- 
tially offset the reductions, resulting in a 
net cut of $6.1 billion. Reduction of income 
taxes enabled consumers to increase their 
spending by a modest $1.4 billion between 
the fourth quarter of 1953 and the first 
quarter of 1954 despite a $2.3 billion decline 
in personal income before taxes. However, 
due to the tax cut disposable al in- 
come actually rose $800 million in the initial 
quarter of 1954. Moreover, consumers ap- 
parently reduced their saving, rather than 
saving the tax reduction (see table 1). Al- 
though personal income was in 
the second quarter of 1954, due to the re- 
cession, consumption rose by $2.8 billion as 
saving fell by $2.7 billion. 


Tann I.— Federal tares, disposable personal income, and personal saving, 1948-49 and 4th quarter, 1953-55 
[In billions] 


P 


1963 


The recovery in individual incomes in 
late 1954 and 1955, following the recession, 
led to stepped up consumer spending. Per- 
sona] saving remained at a fairly low level 
throughout 1955. Two years after the tax 
reduction, in the fourth quarter of 1955, 
Personal saving was actually $18 billion 
lower than in the final quarter of 1953 
before the tax cut despite an increase of 
$29.2 billion in disposable personal income. 
Moreover, the dollar total of personal say- 
ing was less in each of the eight quarters 
of 1954 and 1955 than in the last quarter 
of 1953. 

Analysis of the effects of the two post- 
War reductions on consumer saving and 
spending recorded in the national income 
accounts indicates that the tax savings were 
largely spent on increased consumption. 
Following the 1948 tax cut the public stepped 
Up its saving by a significant amount, 
but the saving rate was reduced in 1949 in 
Order to maintain consumption as incomes 
declined during the recession. Economic re- 
Covery late in the year brought with it 
higher consumer outlays, suggesting a de- 
layed positive effect of the 1948 tax reduction 
Upon spending. A more direct connection 
between tax reduction and consumer spend- 
ing is indicated by the 1954-55 data. Con- 
Sumer outlays increased continuously during 

years despite stability of incomes during 
the first half of 1954. Personal saving de- 
Clined following the 1954 tax cut and re- 
Mained at a reduced level for 2 years. Tax 
Teduction in 1954 seems to have provided a 
Strong stimulant to consumer spending, 
Which paced the business recovery following 
the 1953-54 recession. 

A possible explanation for the different 
timing of spending reaction to the tax cuts 
Of 1948 and 1954 is indicated by monetary 
Policy pursued during the two periods. The 
Federal Reserve followed a fairly restrictive 
Monetary policy in 1948, increasing the dis- 
cout rate twice during the year and also 

reserve requirements of the member 
banks, Member bank reserves, adjusted 
for reserve requirement changes, declined by 
Nearly $400 million, or 3 percent, between 
January 1948 and January 1949. This action 
led to a decline of 2 percent, $2.2 billion, in 
money supply (currency plus demand 
deposits) during this 12-month period. 
The reduction in the rate of personal saying 
in 1949 coincided with easter monetary pol- 
icy, a lowering of reserve requirements and 
a 3-percent increase in member bank 
reserves between January 1949 and Janu- 
ary 1950. Monetary policy thus appears to 
ave initially offset the stimulating effect 
ot tax reduction in 1948. 
am contrast, monetary policy was expan- 
ve in- 1954, reinforcing the favorable ef- 
ect of tax reduction in that year. The dis- 
Count rate was reduced twice during 1954, 
with a lowering of reserve require- 
ments. Member bank reserves, adjusted 
Or the reserve requirement changes, were 
ased 5 percent between December 1953 
i December 1954, resulting in a $3.5 bil- 
on, 2.7 percent growth in the money sup- 
Ply. For tax reduction to be fully effec- 


tive in stimulating consumer spending 
0 as in 1954, monetary policy should 


be expansive. 

Personal saving, as reported in the na- 
tional income accounts, is a measure of ac- 
tual saving. Saving may be planned or 
Unplanned, but the national income ac- 
wants make no distinction. Unemployed 
to dere may involuntarily dissave in order 
don akain their consumption in a reces- 

m. On the other hand, unexpected in- 
tome gains may be involuntarily saved, par- 
ticularly in a period of-tight credit when 

is investing heavily in new plant, 
qQuipment and inventories. Consequently, 
can only infer from the data that con- 
quer disposition to save rose in 1948 and 

clined in both 1949 and 1954. 


` 
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Further insight into consumer spending 
and saving motivation can be secured by 
examining expenditure patterns of individ- 
uals and families in various income classes. 
Analysis is here directed at the behavior of 
separate consumer units rather than ag- 
gregative transactions provided in the na- 
tional income accounts, Data from the Sur- 
vey of Consumer ditures, 1960-61, 
taken in the cities of New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Boston, Atlanta, 
and Washington, D.C., have been combined 
by income groups in order to enlarge the 
small samples taken in each city. Although 
saving and the proportion of income saved 
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rises rather consistently with income, con- 
sumption also goes up with income (table 
2). Average propensities to consume ex- 
ceed 100 percent for income classes below 
$5,000 and top 86 percent for income groups 
between $5,000 and $15,000. Marginal pro- 
pensities to consume shown for each in- 
come class indicate the proportion of addi- 
tional income which families could be ex- 
pected to spend as they move up the in- 
come ladder. The implicit assumption is 
made that the families with changing in- 
comes adjust their expenditures in cor- 
respondence with the typical spending pat- 
tern of their new income groups. 


TABLE 2.—Consun:plion by income classes in. selected U.S. cities t 
p y 


Number of 


Income families 


FNR 17 
$1,000 to 51, 90. : 


Average Average A 
money in- consump- propensity 
come after tion to me 
taxes 
Percent 
$698 $1,820 260. 7 
1,578 1, 846 117.2 3.0 
2,503 2, 758 110.2 98. 6 
3,535 3, 600 103.8 88.3 
4.521 4.657 103.0 100.2 
5,492 5, 107 04.6 55.6 
6, 752 6, 364 94.3 92. 6 
8, 620 7, 758 90.0 74.6 
11, 725 10, 185 86.9 . 2 
21,941 13. 647 62.2 33.9 


Pata is combined for the 1960-61 Survey of Consumer Expenditures in New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 


cisco, Boston, Atlanta, and Washington, D.C 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, 


Marginal propensities to consume for all 
income classes between $2,000 and $15,000 
exceed 55 percent and average 84 percent. 
Marginal propensities of the low and high 
income classes shown in the table are biased 
downward. The very low marginal propen- 
sity to consume of the $1,000 to $1,999 in- 
come class reflects the high dissaving of 
the families with incomes under $1,000. 
Many of the very low income families are 
not permanent members of this income class, 
but rather have temporarily suffered busi- 
ness losses, extended sickness, or lengthy 
unemployment in a given year. Such fam- 
ilies liquidate accumulated assets or borrow 
in order to maintain higher living standards 
in years of adversity. Additionally, the dol- 
lar values shown for the under $1,000 income 
class are subject to substantial sampling 
error due to the small size of the sample 
for this group. Only the highest income 
class has a low propensity to con- 
sume, although a splitting of the open-ended 
class would probably indicate a much higher 
propensity to spend in the $15,000-$30,000 
income class. Some high-income families 
are only temporarily in the over $15,000 in- 
come class, and so would be expected to save 
a high proportion of their income in a given 
year. Consumer survey data on consump- 
tion and saving thus suggest that families 
increase their outlays as they receive higher 
incomes, and consequently could be expected 
to spend most of any tax cuts. 

National income data and surveys of con- 
sumer expenditures by income classes in- 
dicate that higher consumer spending has 
been associated with larger disposable per- 
sonal income in the past. However, the 
question remains as to whether the economic 
situation of consumers today is such that 
they. would save a tax cut rather than spend 
it, in contrast to their previous behavior 
in the face of rising incomes. Commercial 
bank time deposits, mutual savings bank 
time deposits, and savings and loan associa- 
tion shares all increased by record dollar 
amounts in 1962. A combined $27 billion 
gain in holdings of these three types of sav- 
ings last year indicates a strong preference 
by a portion of the public for liquid assets. 
However, offsetting the increased saving in 
the form of liquid assets by some people was 
the large addition to consumer and mortgage 


debt by other individuals. It is also evident 
that some of the large dollar gains in liquid 
assets resulted from less consumer interest 
in the purchase of marketable government 
securities and corporate stock. Saving as a 
percent of disposable personal income was 
relatively low in 1962, 6.8 percent, a rate 
which exceeded only that of 1955 and 1960 
in the past 12 years. Saving data would 
thus suggest that consumers are not likely 
to largely save a tax cut. 

Consumer buying plans and attitudes also 
suggest that families are inclined to spend 
added receipts from tax reduction. Based 
upon separate consumer surveys taken in 
late 1962 by the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan and the national 
industrial conference board, a larger per- 
centage of households plan to purchase new 
cars in 1963 than had planned to buy cars in 
1962 a year earlier. Intentions to buy homes 
have recently increased after some slippage 
earlier in 1962, Consumer attitudes also in- 
dicate a disposition to spend. Both surveys 
show year-end gains in the proportion of 
families with increases in income and in re- 
spondents reporting good business condi- 
tions. 

Ill. DANGERS OF A TAX CUT 


Evidence of consumer behavior strongly 
suggests that tax reduction would increase 
consumption and lead to a fuller utilization 
of the Nation's resources. However, possible 
adverse effects of a tax cut should be con- 
sidered. The administration estimates that 
passage of its tax program, combined with 
planned expenditures for fiscal 1964, would 
result in a deficit of $10.3 billion in the cash 
budget, following an expected deficit of $8.3 
billion in fiscal 1963. Revenue forecasts for 
fiscal 1964 are based upon estimates of $578 
billion for gross national product, personal 
income of $459 billion and corporate profits 
before taxes of $53 billion in 1963. All of 
these measures of economic performance 
would show monetary gains of slightly over 
4 percent between 1962 and 1963. 

Despite the large planned deficit for fiscal 
1964, the administration hopes to be able to 
balance the budget in several years because 
of increased revenue generated by the ex- 
pected recovery in the economy. At present 
tax rates Federal revenues increase approxi- 
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mately $6 billion per year with rates of real 
growth of 4 percent per year. 

The lower tax rates proposed by 
the President for both individuals and corpo- 
rations would generate additional revenue in 
the future of about $5 billion per year at a 
4 percent rate of growth in economic activity. 
A balanced budget in fiscal 1966 is possible, 
but only if the economy is operating at close 
to full employment levels and there is no 
rise in Federal expenditures from the fiscal 
1964 estimate. Either a gross national prod- 
ucts of less than $650 billion in 1965, com- 
pared with $554 biilion last year, or an in- 
crease in Federal outlays would postpone a 
balanced budget beyond fiscal 1966. 

Inflation is often cited as the primary dan- 
ger associated with large Government deficits, 
such as those envisaged for the next several 
years. Historically, hyperinflation has gen- 
erally gone hand in hand with massive Gov- 
ernment deficits. Big Government deficits 

during World War II unquestionably led to 
substantial price rises in the 1945-48 period. 
However, since 1950 the relationship between 
Federal deficits and inflation is not clear. 
Federal deficits and annual rates of price 
changes by calendar years are shown in table 
3. Ali three annual increases in the gross 
national product price deflator in excess of 
3 percent during the past 13 years occurred 
in years of Federal surpluses, 1951, 1956, and 
1957. Wholesale prices also rose substan- 
tially In these 3 years while consumer prices 
increased 8 percent in 1951 and 31⁄4 percent 
in 1957. The 4-percent annual Increase in 
the wholesale price index in 1950 occurred 
while the budget was practically balanced. 
In contrast, all the price indexes rose less 
than 2 percent per year in 4 of the 5 years 
of largest deficits, 1953, 1959, 1961, and 1962. 
Moreover, there does not appear to be a lagged 
relation between deficits and price increases. 


TABLE 3.—Federal consolidated cash budgets 
and inflation, 1950-62 


Consumer | Wholesale 
pri prices 
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Sources; De 5 > 
3 Department of Com 
Rates of utilization of economic resources 
show a much more direct relationship to 
price changes than does the budget position 
of the Federal Government. In 1951 the 
economy was working at a forced-draft rate 
because of the Korean War. Again in 1956 
and early 1957, periods of rising prices, busi- 
ness was operating at close to full capacity. 
Little inflation, if any, has occurred since 
1968, a period of substantial unemployed 
labor and plant. Wholesale prices are today 
at the same level as 5 years ago. The con- 
sumer price index has crept upward at an 
annual rate of 1.1 percent since 1958, but the 
index shows some upward bias. Not all 
quality improvements in goods and services 
are fully reflected in the calculated index. 
Inflation has thus not been a problem for 
the economy for the past 5 years and is un- 
likely to recur as long as the economy op- 
erates well below its potential. Large Fed- 
eral deficits by themselves do not seem to 
generate inflation, based upon the evidence 
of the 1950's. 
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A more critical side effect of a tax cut 
which stimulates demand would be the en- 
couraging of imports, thereby increasing the 
already troublesome deficit of $2.2 billion for 
1962 in the U.S. balance of international pay- 
ments. U.S. imports of goods and services 
are closely related to the level of income in 
this country, rising during an expansion and 
falling in a recession. A substantial expan- 
sion in gross national product to $650 billion 
in 1965 is likely to result in a 65-66 billion 
rise in imports between 1962 and 1965. To 
maintain the 1962 $4.8 billion surplus bal- 
ance on goods and services, exports of goods 
and services would also have to rise by 85-66 
billion during the next 3 years. 

Although tax reduction would appear to 
further complicate the U.S. international 
balance-of-payments problem on current ac- 
count, an improved performance of the U.S. 
economy such as that envisaged for 1965 
could well bring about a sizable improve- 
ment in the capital account. More fayor- 
able profit prospects, consistent with an 
economy operating closer to its potential, 
would encourage American businesses to in- 
vest more heavily in domestic facilities 
rather than foreign plant. A faster pace of 
U.S. economic growth would also lead to an 
increased flow of foreign investment to this 
country, further reducing the net outflow of 
capital. 

The most notable improvement in the 
capital account associated with a stronger 
US. economy could be expected to occur 
in the short-term sector. Because of higher 
short-term interest rates abroad and some 
concern with the long-term outlook for both 
the U.S. economy and the dollar, the net out- 
flow of short-term capital and unrecorded 
transactions (presumably, largely short- 
term funds) amounted to $1.9 billion in 
1960, $2.1 billion in 1961, and $1.5 billion 
in 1962. During the 1950's the United 
States enjoyed a modest net inflow of short- 
term capital, including unrecorded trans- 
actions. Improved confidence in the US. 
economy and higher interest rates in this 
country could be expected to lead to a 
restoration of the balance in the short-term 
capital account, eliminating up to $2 bil- 
lion of the overall U.S. deficit on interna- 
tional account, 

A crucial assumption in the prediction 
of a smaller international deficit is higher 
interest rates. An increase in interest rates 
can be expected to result from improved de- 
mand following tax reduction. Higher loan 
demand on the part of both consumers and 
business will put upward pressure on inter- 
est rates. Although the Federal Reserve can 
be expected to provide the commerical banks 
with some additional reserves, thereby in- 
creasing the supply of funds available, the 
net effect ts likely to be higher interest rates. 
Tax reduction would thus ease the present 
problem of the Federal Reserve in meeting 
its conflicting objectives of stimulating the 
economy and improving the U.S. interna- 
tional balance of payments position. Addi- 
tional loan demand would enable the Federal 
Reserve to supply the banks with more re- 
serves through its purchase of Government 
securities but at the same time allow some 
increase in interest rates. Financing of a 
portion of the larger Federal deficit through 
Federal Reserve buying of Government se- 
curities will make the tax cut more effective 
in stimulating demand. Exclusive financing 
of the deficit through the public might well 
offset or at least minimize the favorable 
stimulus to demand provided by tax reduc- 
tion. It thus appears that a monetary policy 
which can aid both the domestic economy 
and the country’s international position is 
contingent. upon favorable action by Con- 
gress in reducing taxes. À 

SUMMARY 

Tax reduction has been recommended by 

the President as a device to increase con- 
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sumer and business demand for goods and 
services, in order to more fully utilize the 
economic resources of the Nation, thereby 
accelerating the lagging growth rate of the 
United States. Evidence from the effects of 
previous tax cuts since World War I. con- 
sumption-income relationships by income 
classes, and current buying plans of the pub- 
lic all suggest that consumers can be ex- 
pected to spend their proposed tax saving- 
The tax cut will be more effective in stimu- 
lating aggregate demand if a portion of the 
enlarged Government debt Is financed by the 
Federal Reserve System, thereby increasing 
the liquidity of the economy. Although the 
tax program will result in Federal deficits 
for at least fiscal 1964 and fiscal 1965, the 
danger of inflation seems small due to the 
current high rate of unemployment and idle 
plant facilities. A faster rate of economic 
expansion may lead to an improved interna- 
tional balance of payments position for the 
United States through a sharp diminution 
in the outflow of capital. Finally, the tax 
reduction can be expected to provide an as- 
sist to monetary policy in meeting its twin 
objectives of insuring domestic growth and 
international confidence In the dollar. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, from 
May 6 to 18, 1963, the Ninth Pan Ameri- 
Can Highway Congress will be holding its 
important meetings in Washington, D.C, 
Four hundred and twenty-five delegates 
from 21 countries of this hemisphere, in- 
Cluding Canada, are gathered here in a 
Useful conference designed to promote 
international coordination and coopera- 
am in matters of highway transporta- 

on. 

Transportation being a major tool of 
economic development, the Ninth Pan 
American Highway Congress is particu- 
larly meaningful at this time of empha- 
sis and effort in enhancing the economic 
base of the entire hemisphere. An in- 
tegrated program of highway construc- 
tion on a regional, national and inter- 
National basis can do much to advance 
Commerce and industry, and can be of 

cant value in raising living 
ds. 

En route to the Congress, many dele- 
gates took part in an official road tour 
through Central America, utilizing that 
portion of the Inter-American Highway 
from Panama to Mexico City. They were 
thus able to witness firsthand the bene- 
fits brought to that sector of the world 

h successful programs of inter- 
National roadbuilding. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Roads of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, it was my privilege to par- 
ticipate in the first plenary session of 
the Ninth Pan American Highway Con- 
Fress. After the introduction by Federal 
Highway Administrator, Hon. Rex Whit- 
ton, it was my responsibility to bring to 
the assembled delegates and official ob- 
Servers the greetings and welcome from 
the Congress of the United States. I 

conveyed the respects of the com- 
Mittees of both the House and Senate 
Which have jurisdiction over matters of 
way construction in the United 
States and in other lands. Likewise, I 
expressed the best wishes of the chair- 
Man of the Senate Committee on Public 
orks, the Honorable Par MCNAMARA, 
Senior Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I request that my re- 

Marks before the Ninth Pan American 
way Congress, May 7, 1963, be print- 
ed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 


Appendix 


THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY AND REGIONAL 
TRADE 


(Remarks by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, chairman, 
Subcommittee on Public Roads, Senate 
Public Works Committee, before the Ninth 
Pan American Highway Congress, Depart- 
ment of State Auditorium, May 7, 1963) 
To many of our citizens in the United 

States, the Inter-American Highway is 

visualized as some of you saw it on your 

recent caravan, a long and pleasant trip 
through scenic country and historic cities. 

But to a large extent this great investment 
of funds, engineering talent, and construc- 
tion effort is giving its benefits locally to the 
people who live along its*route and in the 
regions it traverses. 

Years ago the Inter-American Highway 
was called the road that food built. In 
essence this phrase implied that laborers on 
the construction of the highway earned re- 
spectable wages; they were thus able to buy 
food for an adequate diet, both in quantity 
and nutritional value; thus fortified, their 
work became more productive, 

This simple story exemplifies the value of 
any road and its effect on the economy of 
the area it serves. The Inter-American 
Highway is a grand, large-scale example of 
what has happened since time immemorial, 
whenever an improved highway penetrates 
into an area hitherto served only by a dry 
season road, or none at all. 

Our own country has experienced the same 
process of development. The so-called 
“Whiskey Rebellion” in 1794 came about for 
lack of a decent road across the mountains 
from western to eastern Pennsylvania. 
Wagon freight cost $5 to $10 per hundred 
pounds, so farmers converted their grain to 
whisky, but refused to pay the Federal liquor 
tax. 
That we did not do much about roads, 
for a long time, is indicated by the cry 100 
years later, at the beginning of this century, 
to “get the farmer out of the mud.” 

The cost of transportation is among the 
most important factors in any economy, local 
or international. In cash value, it can be 
measured by this comparison: it costs about 
4 cents to transport a ton of goods 1 mile, 
over good roads; moving the same quantity 
by pack animal over a poor road or trail costs 
about 20 cents, or five times as much. 

The farmer who laboriously packs his pro- 
duce to the village market on his donkey's 
back, or on his own, or maybe his wife's, has 
little incentive to increase production. But 
with good roads available, a truck can carry 
his crops farther and faster, and they arrive 
unspoiled. He has a choice of markets. He 
has ample reason to grow more; his income 
is better so he has means to improve his 
crops. He can also buy the products of the 
city he could not previously afford. 

At the same time, people in urban and 
metropolitan areas now have more food 
available and it is better and in greater 
variety. With lower transportation costs, 
the food costs less. And the farmer is buy- 
ing what the city folk produce. Thus we 
have an interacting economic growth, a lift- 
ing by the bootstraps of both country and 
city. 

This ts not a new development to any of 
you, I am sure. Though it does not offer 


elevation of the living standards of all our 


people. Good transportation, as typified by 
the Inter-American Highway, is the neces- 
sary catalyst for economic expansion, and 
thus toward the building of a better world. 

One aspect of this thought is eloquently 
expressed in a poem by Ethelyn Miller Hart- 
wich, of South Dakota, which was quoted to 
me by my colleague from that State, Senator 
KARI. E. MUNDT: 


Great roads the Romans bullt that men 
might meet, and walls to keep strong 
men apart secure. 

Now, centuries have gone, and in defeat 
the walls are fallen, but the roads en- 
dure.” 


Sophocles in Mississippi 
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Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a lot of comment recently on the 
so-called treatment of students and 
others by U.S. marshals during their 
takeover of the campus of the University 
of Mississippi last fall. Fortunately, 
there were at least some witnesses to this 
tragedy who were unbiased, unpreju- 
diced, and simply desired to get the facts 
and report upon them truthfully. One 
of these was James Jackson Kilpatrick, 
editor of the Richmond News Leader, one 
of the largest newspapers published in 
Virginia. 

Mr. Kilpatrick is recognized in the 
newspaper fraternity as one of the ablest 
reporters and editors in America. He is 
also so recognized by the people of Vir- 
ginia. He is honorable, able, and forth- 
right. He is beloved by all Virginians as 
one who is determined that the people of 
his area get the truth and not biased, 
managed news. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
acquainted with Mr. Kilpatrick I would 
like to state that he is a native of Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; and he was graduated 
from the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism in 1941. In that same year 
he went to work as a reporter for the 
Richmond News Leader. From 1943 to 
1948 he was chief of the Capitol staff of 
the News Leader and in 1949 he became 
associate editor, serving under the late 
Douglas Southall Freeman. Following 
Mr. Freeman’s death, he became editor 
of the editorial page and served as such 
until he became editor in 1951. 

In 1953 Mr. Kilpatrick was awarded 
the Medal of Honor in journalism by the 
University of Missouri and in 1954 he re- 
ceived a special editorial award from 
Sigma Delta Chi. In 1955 he was elected 
chairman of the National Conference of 
Editorial Writers. 
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Jack Kilpatrick, as he is affectionately 
known by his many friends, is a real 
statesman, a scholar, and a writer of re- 
nown. He is the author of The Sover- 
eign States,” 1957; and “The Smut 
Peddlers,” 1960; and is coauthor of “The 
Lasting South.” 

I would like to point out that Mr. Kil- 
patrick went to Mississippi and viewed 
firsthand the conflict between Mississippi 
and the Justice Department of the United 
States of America. I would further like 
to point out that a report was made daily 
on the happenings at Oxford. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include therewith the series of 
editorials or articles written by James J. 
Kilpatrick as they unfolded on the scene 
of action. I desire to do this so that the 
people of this country who are interested 
in the truth may know what actually 
took place as recorded by an honorable 
editorial writer of unquestioned integrity. 

The editorials follow: 

SOPHOCLES IN MISSISSIPPI 

“The essence of Greek tragedy,” poet Rich- 
mond Lattimore once remarked, “is not that 
it pits right against wrong, but that it pits 
right against right.” 

From afar, one watches events in Missis- 
sippi unfold like so many scenes from 
Aeschylus of Sophocles. The antagonists are 
locked in a struggle from which none can 
withdraw; what each conceives to 
be right, they will play out the drama to the 
end. 

Facts have ceased to matter in this clash 
of the State and Federal will. If facts mat- 
tered, the credentials of James H. Meredith 
as a senior transfer student, needing only 6 
hours for a degree, would be coolly regarded 
by any college registrar in the land, 

Certain elements of law have ceased to 
matter. If law alone counted, courts would 
examine objectively the power of Mississippi 
to decree that no person convicted of certain 
felony charges may be admitted to a State 
institution of higher learning. On its face, 
such a law is entirely valid; on its face, 
Meredith's conviction for perjury (he falsified 
a voting record) appears entirely valid. If 
law alone counted, these obstacles to his en- 
rollment at the University of Mississippi 
would be reviewed and put to orderly appeal 
in the ordinary channels of jurisprudence. 
But neither fact nor law is discussed. 

None of this matters. Meredith himself 
confesses that he has no particular desire for 
a degree from Ole Miss. At 29, married, a 
father, he is not certain what he Is studying, 
or what he wants to do. Reporters describe 
him as “detached.” He was reared a Meth- 
odist, but now describes his religion as “a 
mixture of Judaeo-Christian beliefs, with 
possibly some Buddhism.” He is a symbol, 
an instrument, a part of the Greek pattern, 
and his application for transfer lies between 
the antagonists like the unburied body of 
Polynices outside the walls of Thebes. In 
the play, Antigone defied the law and buried 
her brother; and her Uncle Creon, ruler of 
the city, put her to death. Now the Gover- 
nor of Mississippi, himself a symbol, has 
defied a court order, in itself an abstract sym- 
bol too; and today the drama builds toward 
a climax, 

It profits little to comment, in the fashion 
of a gossipy Greek chorus, that substantial 
law is on the Negro’s side. It has been on 
his side since the Gaines case in Missouri 
almost a quarter ot a century ago; the Sweatt 
case in Texas and the McLaurin case in Okla- 
homa further settled the issues in 1950. 
Another chorus would respond that substan- 
tial law is on the side of Mississippi, too— 
the surpeme law of the land which declares 
that powers reserved to the States (such as 
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the power, judicially approved for 90 years, 
to maintain racially separate of ed- 
ucation) can be prohibited to the States only 
by amendment of the Constitution. 

Neither does it contribute greatly to philos- 
ophize that other Southern States, such as 
Virginia, have managed to control desegre- 
gation at the university level simply by dis- 
daining its occasional manifestation. Fire 
and ice are not the same; and Virginia and 
Mississippi, by law and temperament and 
tradition, are not the same; and the Federal 
System requires us to respect the differences 
even as we respect the principles of one su- 
preme law for the Republic as a whole. 

We do not propose to lecture Mississippi 
on law or tactics or public relations. Her 
racial problems are unmatched in the Nation. 
The State views Meredith not as an isolated 
individual, needing only 6 credit hours to 
be gone, but as a wedge by which a long- 
established order could be cracked and de- 
stroyed. On the merits, the State sees no 
real damage to Meredith’s constitutional 
rights, whatever these may be, by insisting 
that he complete these few hours at Jack- 
son State. 

Neither do we propose to denounce the 
Department of Justice for its blind unwill- 
ingness to distinguish between theory and 
reality, to follow in this matter the course it 
follows in countless other constitutional 
questions of weighing public turmoil against 
private right. The Department of Justice 
is caught in powerful pressures also, of do- 
mestic politics and global disadvantage. It, 
too, is pursuing a course that a great many 
persons conceive to be right. 

The drama must be played out, and the 
audience must be left to reflect, in the end, 
not on the superficial actions of a Governor 
and a colored man in the fall of 1962, but 
upon considerations of race and human be- 
havior that reach back far beyond the 
Greeks, through the millennia to the time 
that sapient man first walked the earth. 
And in this perspective, it becomes evident 
that whatever happens in Oxford, Miss., this 
autumn, other scenes, other acts, other trag- 
edies are certain to follow in sequence, as 
far ahead in time as the human eye can sée. 


LETTER From OXFORD 

Oxrorp, Miss., September 28.—As this is 
written, on a beautful autumn afternoon in 
a college town, the conflict between Missis- 
sippi and the Union has fallen into one of 
those battlefield lulis known to fighting men 
the world over. 

It is not an “ominous” silence that hangs 
over the University of Mississippi campus, 
though some of the radio boys would have 
it so. It is a placid, Indian summer silence, 
and it is driving the correspondents crazy. 
All day long, the radio-TV people have been 
coasting unhappily around the campus drives 
in white station wagons; the photographers, 
with bandoliers of Leicas strung about their 
necks, have had nothing to do. The news- 
paper and magazine writers, restless as hunt- 
ing hounds, can find no fox to harry. The 
Negro, James H, Meredith, presumably, is in 
Memphis; the Governor, Ross R. Barnett, is 
known to be in Jackson. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, Robert Kennedy, is in Washington. The 
Fifth Federal Circuit Court is fuming in New 
Orleans, But here in Oxford, in northern 
Mississippi, the Governor’s main forces have 
vanished, leaving behind no more than a 
beefy rear guard of sheriff's deputies. They 
are sitting heavily around the lounge of the 
alumni house, watching “The Life of Riley” 
on TV; there is not a helmet to be seen, nor 
a pistol, nor a gas mask, nor even a billy club. 
This afternoon in Oxford, Miss., it is a mighty 
unwarlike war. 

If Governor Barnett’s embattled forces 
ever should win this struggle, which seems 
exceedingly unlikely, it will be by reason of 
this very calm. Martin Luther King, the 
apostle of nonviolence, was never more non- 
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violent than the Governor of Mississippi 18 
right now. The 182 correspondents who have 
poured into town (including four from Lon- 
don, a man from the Toronto Telegram, and 
whole coveys of nervous types from New 
York) are being treated with every courtesy 
the Old South can muster. On Thursday, a5 
the Federal marshals were organizing their 
feeling-out expedition, the Governor's aids 
were passing out box lunches for the press. 
Mississippi is on her best behavior. There 
isn't an honest demagog in town. 

No one expects this calm to last. Beneath 
the deceptive surface, like solid oak ob- 
scured by Spanish moss, lies a hard deter- 
mination. To the extent that Governor 
Barnett speaks for the State (and this 18 a 
very large extent), Mississippi appears united 
in its opposition to Meredith’s admission to 
Ole Miss. The voices of liberalism and mod- 
eration heard loudly in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, are muted here— 
muted or nonexistent. Barnett is seen as & 
valiant underdog, a David against Goliath. 
On Thursday he won a spontaneous ovation 
from the students, of all people, who in the 
fashion of students everywhere might have 
been expected to treat him with disdain. 

Not many persons expect the Governor to 
win. The talk is rather of “going to the last 
ditch,” but, after all, David did lick Gollath 
and the Governor has time working with 
him; at some point the university reasonably 
could reject the Negro applicant as a “late 
registration.” And it Is observed with some 
satisfaction, that Mr. Kennedy ls wobbling: 
the Attorney General has telephoned at least 
twice to propose compromises—that Meredith 
be admitted for a few months and then eased 
out or that he merely be registered with an 
understanding that he would not attend 
classes. The Governor said No,“ and late 
Thursday Mr. Kennedy sent a convoy of 
50 marshals down the road from Memphis 
with air cover from a plane of the border 
patrol, but 20 miles from Oxford the word 
came from Washington: Retreat. After that, 
the calm descended. 

The Mississippians are standing stoutly on 
what they conceive to be both the law and 
the evidence. Their argument is that the 
order to admit Meredith springs directly 
from the Supreme Court decision in the 
school segregation case 8 years ago, That 
decision, in their view, was invalid; the order 
as to Meredith and the contempt proceeding 
against the Governor, therefore are seen 4% 
invalid also. On the facts, they argue that 
whatever the manifest destiny of the Negro 
race may be, here and now in Mississippi. 
the races are not equal; and they see the 
admission of Meredith as a precedent by 
which all their State institutions of learning 
would suffer irreparable harm. 

However irrational these contentions may 
sound elsewhere in the land, here in Mis- 
sissippi! they take on cogency from the sin- 
cerity of the Governor's spokesmen. These 
are not bigots or rednecks or bullies. They 
are decent, soft-spoken men of intense cour- 
tesy and restraint, deeply conscious of the 
ill will concentrated against them, and anx- 
ious to see this animosity reduced. 

The surrounding countryside also contrib- 
utes to an understanding of the Mississippi- 
an's position. Here on the delta, the Negro 
population is greatest, and these are not the 
light-skinned Negroes of Harvard seminars; 
these are the true blacks. They are every- 
where—laying brick on a new science build- 
ing, the powermowers across this 
parklike campus, raking idly at the first 
leaves of fall. This is cotton country, and 
the visitor who drives down from Memphis 
sees the Negroes early in the fields, The earth 
is a bleached khaki, and the plant an ollve 
drab; the countryside is in camouflage, and 
cotton is everywhere. In the small towns, 
white and Negro together lounge on the 
sidewalks as remotely intimate as the red 
and white squares that advertise Purina 
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thows. The sense of a southern “way of 
life," lost in much of the urban South, here 
Temains an omnipresent influence. 
By the time this appears in print, the story 
May have outrun this peaceful afternoon, 
end and battles too, and neither the 
Governor nor Mr. Kennedy can back down 
now without disastrous loss of face. But 
battles should always be distinguished from 
Wars, and the Mississippian is as patient as 
the quiet rivers. At the main entrance of 
the campus stands a bronze monument of the 
Confederate dead, honoring the heroes of 
Lafayette County, whose valor and devotion 
Made glorious many a battlefield. It all 
Seems like yesterday in Mississippi; as in a 
dream, one stirs uncomfortably with the rec- 
Ognition of the same feeling today. 


A TIME ron UNFROCEING 

Jackson, Mriss—The arrogant and pre- 
zumptuous action of the executive council of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools, in the midst of the Missis- 
Sippi crisis, ought not to be overlooked in the 
Tush of more colorful and dramatic happen- 
ings. It is high time these self-ordained high 
Priests of education were unfrocked, and 
their solemn rites of accreditation repudiated 
Altogether. 

On Friday, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools gratultously poked its 
Nose into this situation with a threat to sus- 
Pend the accreditation of all Mississippi in- 
Stitutions of higher learning unless Governor 

tt eliminated himself forthwith. from 
controversy at Oxford. If the council's 
threat should be carried out, 22,000 innocent 
Students would find their educational careers 
Put in jeopardy; hundreds of faculty mem- 
remote from the swirling conflict, would 
Suffer the stigma that attaches to unac- 
Credited institutions. This is blackmail, or 
Very near it, and it is an ugly business. 

The pious statement of the Southern 
Asociation of Colleges and Schools asserts 
that the association's threat has nothing to 
do with the admission or nonadmission of 

gro James H. Meredith to the University 
Of Mississippi, All those who believe that 
Can go stand in the nearest telephone booth, 
Where they will not find themselves crowded. 
No, say the accrediting officials, their objec- 
tion is to the action of the university board 
in delegating registration powers to the 
Governor of the State. “Our interest is in 
the ability of these institutions to achieve 

ir purpose without undue political inter- 
ference.” 

But what is to be said of the undue Inter- 
Terence on the part of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools itself? On the 
Gay this threat issued from Atlanta, the Mis- 
Siasippi institutions had the same faculties 
they had the day before; they had the same 
Ubraries, the same laboratories, the same 
Tequirements for academic . What- 
ever may be sald for or against the strata- 
Bems of Governor Barnett, his actions cer- 
tainly have not affected the quality of teach- 
ing at this State institution. Where did the 

thern Association of Colleges and Schools 
acquire this power to heave all the institu- 
tions of a State into outer darkness? 

The answer is that these professional edu- 
fationalists simply assumed the power. They 

de hit upon one of the neatest rackets 
Since a shrewd conman set up his tripod in 

a long time ago, and began doing 

as the oracle of Delphi. They have 

Mounded up an Olympus all their own, and 

there they sit, educational demigods, recelv- 

ing sacrificial offerings, dispersing indul- 
Sences and pronouncing anathema. 

The threat of disaccreditation, like a threat 
Of excommunication, hangs heavily over the 
heads of institutions who fall into sin. Col- 
lege Presidents fear the purgatory that lies 
beyond. To be accredited is to be in a state 
Of grace, and only the boldest administrator 
Will risk offending the hierocracy. 
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Well, it would be a great blow for freedom 
if the Southern States, in one rebellious 
sweep from Louisiana to Virginia, would dis- 
accredit the accreditors—if the States would 
withdraw altogether from membership in 
this bogus consistory. If appropriate legis- 
lation were passed, prohibiting State-sup- 
ported institutions from belonging to the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, 
or paying its fees, or acknowledging its ex- 
istence in any way, the taxpaying people 
might once again become masters in their 
own houses of education. The world would 
not come to an end, and neither the students 
nor the instructors would be hurt. If a par- 
ticular southern high school or university 
were not accredited, the fact would be mean- 
ingless, for none would be accredited. The 
institutions would not have asked to be ac- 
credited—indeed, their States would have 
made accreditation impossible. 

These views on our part are not inspired 
by the Mississippi crisis alone. We have 
urged this step in the past, when the ac- 
creditation of high schools—you will not 
believe this—was made to depend in part 
upon the number of stoves in a home eco- 
nomics room and the square feet of floor 
space on & gymnasium floor. Our strong 
feeling is that responsible State authorities 
are perfectly capable of fixing their own 
standards of sound education, without 
truckling to a gang of gowned educators 
bearing holy orders from Columbia Teachers 
College. “If the turmoil at Oxford should 
prompt a cold reexamination of the role of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools, and lead in time to a legislative 
repudiation by private bodies some small 
good will have come from this monstrous 
affair. 


AND SPEAKING or Law 


Jackson, Mtss—In his television address 
to the Nation Sunday night, President Ken- 
nedy made an eloquent appeal for obedience 
to law. Americans may not like the require- 
ments of a particular law or court order, he 
sald, but they must abide by the law any- 
how. Any other course, he said, could lead 
to anarchy or tyranny. 

No responsible person will take issue with 
the President on these entirely proper ad- 
monitions. Ours is indeed a society based 
upon law, and to the extent that law has 
been violated by Mississippians (and by 
some of their uninvited and unwanted 
guests), their actions stand condemned, 
Sunday night's riot at Oxford, Miss., was 
lawlessness incarnate. The staunchest de- 
fender of the South, gazing in sadness upon 
the ravished campus of the University of 
Mississippi, feels a sorrow too deep for words. 

But it might be a most profitable exercise 
for the President of the United States to put 
the Mississippi crisis to one side for a day 
or so, and reflect instead upon his own record 
of obedience to law. We would ask him to 
recollect especially his own violent, lawless 
and tyrannical conduct only a few months 
ago in the matter of the steel case. 

There ts not the slightest question that 
the steel companies were acting lawfully in 
raising the price on their product.. They 
were abiding by the law, but it was a state of 
law, in this application, that the President 
did not like. What example of obedience— 
of respect for law—did Mr. Kennedy set in 
April? He routed newspapermen from their 
beds in the middle of the night to be in- 
terrogated by FBI agents. He went far be- 
yond his constitutional authority, in order 
to prevent free men from acting freely. He 
cursed, abused, and threatened the steel- 
makers. The rabbie of white trash at Oxford 
on Sunday threw stones and eggs; Mr. Ken- 
nedy m April threw something much heavier 
and of higher value: The weight of his office. 

And the President might reflect also upon 
the lawfulness of his own actions in Mis- 
sissippi. Granted that he has a responsi- 
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bility for seeing that court orders are exe- 
cuted, the moment James Meredith was en- 
rolled at the University of Mississippi, that 
decree was carried out. The order was 
enforced. 

By what justification are thousands of 
troops occupying Oxford today? The an- 
swer is that they are there to prevent do- 
mestic violence. But this is no responsi- 
bility of the President of the United States. 
The Constitution says in words so clear & 
child could understand them that Federal 
power may be used to protect a State against 
domestic violence only upon application of 
its Governor or legislature, and Mississippi 
has made no such application. 

The Kennedy brothers have suspended 
ciyil liberties in Oxford in palpable violation 
of the constitutional rights of the people. 
On Monday, bayonet-bearing soldiers and 
helmeted U.S. marshals rounded up more 
than 200 persons. Most of them were teen- 
aged youngsters or immature adults. These 
prisoners were publicly searched and paraded 
before television cameramen. Then they were 
herded into interrogation rooms. Then they 
were publicly prodded into waiting buses, 
parked where the lingering tear gas was 
thickest, and there they were left for up to 
8 hours. The youngsters had no charges 
placed against them; they were “temporarily 
detained for questioning.” They had no 
opportunity to obtain counsel, They were 
denied access to telephones. They had 
neither food, water, nor toilet facilities. 

Meanwhile, infantrymen closed off the 
town square of Oxford entirely; Local mer- 
chants were not permitted to open their 
stores. Town residents were denied the use 
of public sidewhlks. Merchants could not 
even go to the post office to pick up their 
mall. The county courthouse was closed 
and all public business suspended. Women 
with children in their cars were compelled to 
stop at roadblocks, step out of their auto- 
mobiles, and stand by while Negro soldiers 
searched the vehicles from hood to trunk. 
Private property has been wantonly abused 
and confiscated by the Federal troops, On 
a private lawn along Route 6, just north of 
Oxford, infantrymen on Monday afternoon 
were methodically digging deep gun emplace- 
ments. The trash and litter left by the in- 
different marshals baffles description. 

No one who has seen the Mississippi crisis 
at firsthand will doubt the gravity of this 
affair. It is a tense time. But when ad- 
monitions are being handed out from on 
high, in the name of obedience to law, á 
troubled country should ask the President 
some searching questions. Does he come into 
this court of equity with clean hands? Is 
his own record so shining that he reflects a 
perfect example to the Nation? 


REFLECTIONS ON MISSISSIPPI 


Tucson, October 4.—1 write on a Thurs- 
day, in the dazzling cleanness of an Arizona 
morning. Beyond the balcony of Tucson’s 
Ramada Inn, the sun strikes on whitewashed 
walls. A tiny bird, scratching in the leaves 
of a palm, provides the only sound. 
the courtyard, a girl in an orange bikini. 
sinuous as a cat, walks toward the pool. Far 
away, yet seemingly close at hand, the Cata- 
linas mountains, like sleeping elephants, 
raise their lumpy backs against a cloudless 
sky. Mississippi is 2.000 miles away. 

It is a good hour for piecing together the 
torn and jagged impressions of a week that 
has telescoped Virginia, Mississippi and 
Arizona into a confusing compound of old 
and new, of East and South and West. The 
States of this Union are indeed separate po- 
litical entities, as every student of federalism 
must acknowledge; and this morning the 
characteristics that distinguish and divide 
the Republic seem far more striking than 
the points on which we stand as one, 

Where have we been in the South. And 
where are we going? What is to be said. 
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retrospectively, of the terrible crisis that 
saw & military heel pressed down on Oxford? 
The tangled roots of racial inheritance creep 
through dark primeval ooze. In the mind's 
eye, one sees the formation of a new Re- 
public under a written Constitution; one 
recalls the painful Incubus of slavery, long 
years of poverty. We have seen. in our life- 
times, the growth of judicial oligarchy far 
removed from the governed people. And all 
these figure in the Mississipp! story. 

Yet history, in the familiar phrase, is after 
all no more than the biography of men; and 
the immediate story is the story of fallible 
human beings: a President, an Attorney Gen- 


eral, a chief marshal, a Southern Governor, 


a Negro. If some of these men, at one mo- 
ment or another, had acted differently, had 
issued other orders, had responded to unheard 
voices, the story would not have evolved as it 
did. No one knows. Perhaps it never would 
have mattered. The fragile membrance that 
separates lunacy and sanity, love and hate, 
civility and savagery, was bound to rupture 
at some point, It ruptured in Mississippi at 
7:58 of a Sunday evening in September. The 
hounds of hell came baying out of a velvet 
night. Ten thousand troops have whipped 
them back again. 

A number of us who were in Oxford found 
ourselves musing aloud of what William 
Faulkner would have thought, or said, or 
written of it all. Here was the very town 
square he recreated for his legendary Yokna- 
patawpha County, with the clock in the 
courthouse tower striking the inexorable 
hours. Oxford was filled with Faulknerian 
figures—imperious aristocrats, impassive Ne- 
groes, slackjawed countrymen, women of 
grace and charm. Here were the stores of a 
country town: Jones’ Feed Store, Shaw and 
Sneed Hardware, Fred's Dollar Store, the 
Rebel Cosmetology College, a pharmacy, a 
bank, a seedy hotel, and here, shockingly, 
were the occupying soldiers, the square 
blocked off, a swarthy Puerto Rican sergeant 
in command, the bayonets erect, symbolic, 
the air crackling with harsh messages by 
shortwave radio. 

Faulkner would have wrung from this the 
tragedy, the humor, the sharp sardonic trony 
of it all. What did Governor Barnett, de- 
fending States’ rights, manage to prove at 
Oxford? Only this: the absolute supremacy 
of the Federal will. But what has James 
Meredith proved? Only that cold steel is, at 
least temporarily, the master of all. Yet 
the bayonets that prodded at the breast of 
Mississippi never touched the heart. 

Barnett is a finely drawn figure in this 
drama. He reminds a Virignian vaguely of a 
watered-down Bill Tuck. Even his conversa- 
tion is oratorical; his courtliness becomes 
almost a lampoon of courtliness. But where 
Mr. Tuck could be profane, decisive, color- 
ful, Governor Barnett leaves an impression of 
mildness, uncertainty and pathos. He was 
not cast for bigotry. Last Sunday evening, 
when thousand of Jackson residents were 
rallying around the mansion, word came that 
the Governor would appreciate it so much 
if the crowd would quite down: It was time 
for the grandchildren to get to bed. 

On the other side, the characters are 
etched more sharply. The Kennedy broth- 
ers, with their flat Bostonian accents, pre- 
sented a too great a contrast to Bar- 
nett’s catarrhal drawl. Their very urbanity 
made the goad more painful. At bottom, 
the President was right. Of course he was 
right. Everyone knew in his heart the 
President was right. But it was like 
Plutarch's story of the men who grew to 
hate Aristides: they were simply tired of 
hearing him called “the just.” 

Early Monday, an effigy was hung from an 
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overpass in downtown Jackson, The label 
did not say “Meredith.” It said “Kennedy.” 

A part of the irony is that Mississippi 
never had anything to win in this affair 
that others might have thought worth win- 
ning. By yielding in good grace to over- 
whelming Federal force, the State might 
have salvaged something in the good opin- 
ion of mankind. Mississippi, in the final 
desperate hour, cared not a fig for the good 
opinion of mankind. That the Oxford riot 
would create a fruitful field for Communist 
propaganda, that the violence would react 
unfayorably around the world—none of this 
mattered. These considerations figured not 
at all in Mississippi's thinking. 

It is true, of course, that Mississippi may 
have won a local victory of sorts. It is im- 
possible to imagine that thousands of Negro 
students will fall in line to follow James 
Meredith's astoundingly courageous lead. 
The precedent Meredith set scarcely offers 
happy examples for immediate emulation. 
Mississippi may also have won some points 
in political unity at home; misery loves com- 
pany and the embittered Mississippians are 
knowing misery anew. 

Politically, the Kennedys will have won a 
net advantage from their handling of this 
crisis—or so it seems right now. What they 
have lost in the South, they will gain back 
where it counts, in Harlem, South Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles. Here in Tucson, 
where editorial writers from 38 States have 
gathered for an annual meeting, the con- 
sensus is overwhelming. The visiting editors 
know what bloc votes can mean in decisive 
Negro wards. The blocs, they feel, will be 
heavier and more decisive now. 

The Oxford incident carries with it some 
terrible implications. The ordinary citizen 
seldom has opportunity to learn at first hand 
the lessons of Federal power. Before the 
troops arrived in Mississippi Sunday night, 
one heard childish talk of real rebellion. 
One youth rushed into the Citizen's Coun- 
cil offices with a great idea: Get some na- 
palm, and go bomb the Army bivouac from 
private planes. A 19-year-old remarked that 
Mississippi couldn’t take on the whole 
United States. We can try,” she wept. “We 
can try, can’t we?” 

The military occupation of Oxford re- 
duced these adolescent lunacies to absolute 
imbecility. At the Oxford airport, Army ve- 
hicles occupied the countryside as far as the 
eye could see. Overhead, the helicopters 
puttered incessantly. Enormous Globe- 
masters, fat as pelicans, swooped endlessly 
out of the sky. The troops were cold, disci- 
plined, taciturn. They were there to kill, to 
capture, to compel obedience, They would 
Tam a court order down Mississippi's throat 
a court order commanding the admission of 
a Negro student to a State university. It 
was a court order applauded over most of 
the country. But what if it had been some 
other court order, some other place, extin- 
guishing some liberty, abridging some right? 
Has America arrived at rule by court de- 
cree and bayonet? Is there not some better, 
gentler, slower method for achieving goyern- 
ment by consent of the governed? 

These are the most disturbing aspects of 
the Mississippi story. What happens to 
Meredith is incidental; he is a brave man, 
but in this chapter of history he is a foot- 
note, at name in a lawsuit. Neither will it be 
remembered whether the Goyernor profited 
politically from his sometimes ludicrous de- 
fiance. In the long haul, the lessons to be 
learned from Oxford go to the power of pur- 
ported law in the hands of powerful men. 
If the aphorism ever was doubted, it cannot 
be doubted now: The Constitution is what 
the judges say it is. And it is what the 
bayonet says it Is, too. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY ` 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend to my colleagues the following 
address by Dr. Ralph T. Collins, which 
was delivered at a meeting of the Minne- 
sota Governor’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. As Chairman 
of the Committee on the Mentally 
Handicapped of the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, Dr. Collins is eminently 
qualified to speak to us on a painfully 
persistent problem. 

In spite of a superhuman effort to 
educate the public in recent years, the 
stigma of mental disease is still very 
much with us. Unlike the complete re- 
coveries from dread physical ailments, 
which have been miraculously achieved 
and widely acclaimed in this century, 
the public frequently does not under- 
stand that a mental patient usually can 
be restored to health if adequate treat- 
ment is available. Of course, it is en- 
couraging to remember that the public 
was skeptical of many of our greatest 
medical advances when they were first 
introduced, smallpox vaccination being 
acase in point. But with time and edu- 
cation the “pudding was proved,” and 
today the smallpox vaccine is univer- 
sally accepted. 

However, Dr. Collins’ remarks graphs 
ically indicate the urgency of this prob- 
lem. There are literally thousands of 
useful human beings who are denied 
the right to contribute to this society 
because of their medical records. Over 
and above the individual hardships in- 
volved, we should also consider the man- 
power which is wasted because of an al- 
most medieval fear and ignorance of 
mental disease. 

I hope that all Senators will give this 
address and this problem the attention 
which it warrants. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress of Dr. Collins be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY RALPH T. COLLINS, M.D., CHAIR- 
MAN, COMMITTEE ON THE MENTALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED, THE PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED AND CON- 
SULTANT IN PSYCHIATRY AND NEUROLOGY, 
EASTMAN KODAR CO., ROCHESTER, N. V., AT 
THE First GOovERNOR’s CONFERENCE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED, Sr. 
PauL, MINN., Manch 14, 1963 
I have for this audience a most peculiar 

kind of wish for a psychiatrist to make. It is 
the kind of wish you would expect more 
from one steeped in the ministry than from 
one steeped in the inner workings of that 
gray shapeless mass we call the brain. 

It is the wish that all of us live safely 
through this decade of the 1960's, and remain 
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alive for many, many years beyond, so many 

Years, that from our vantage point in the 

future, we shall be able to look back upon 
- this decade with the perspective that only 
can bring. 


i 
ap 


do we shall see? Will the 1960's 
be the decade of the nuclear bomb? Of Cas- 
troism? & split between Russia and 
China? Of American firmness in foreign 
Policy? Of automation? Of equal rights for 
All races? Of the Jackie Kennedy hairdo? 
Ot what? 

We certainly shall see all of these. But I 
Predict we shall see more—some- 
thing, I think, that will outshine them all. 
What will stand out in the 1960's will be a 
Tenalssance, a new era, for the mentally ill 


loom like a beacon throughout future his- 

. I believe the 1960's will go down as 
Years of progress in man's fight against men- 
tal iness and mental retardation. 

Today, I want to concentrate on the men- 
tally il, although the story of the mentally 
Tetarded is just as dramatic, with mentally 
Tetarded men and women just now learning 
to live full lives, learning to work, learning 
to support themselves, men and women who, 
not so long ago, would be wasting away in 
America’s back bedrooms. 

In the field of mental illness, just look at 
the evidence around us. 

The fact that there is a Committee on 
the Mentally Handicapped of the President's 
Committee; the fact that there is a Mental 
Health Subcommittee of your own Minne- 
Sota Governor’s Committee; the fact that 

are similar subcommittees being 
formed by growing numbers of Governors’ 
Committees all over America; the fact that 
President's committee annual meetings and 
Tegional meetings regularly feature discus- 
Sions of the problems of employment of the 
Mentally restored; the fact that Governors’ 
Committees, like this one, give serious con- 
sideration to the problem, all these facts, 
and many more, add up to a new concern, a 

Growing awareness of the problems and 
Prospects of the mentally ul today. Fur- 
ther, all the facts I have cited are new ones. 
Think back a mere 10 years ago. Could I 
have said the same things then? Was there 
— Health Subcommittee in Minne- 

7 

Lock beyond this room and the interests 
We represent. Look to other aspects of the 
renaissance of the 1960's. 

The President of the United States only 
last month issued a historic document, the 
Arst Presidential message ever devoted ex- 
Clusively to the mental health and mental 
Tetardation problems of our Nation. 

One Senator summed up the President’s 
Message this way: “Here the President was 


for an overlooked and discarded. 


Speaking 

fragment of mankind, that has no lobbyist, 
No voice, no power, no votes even. The 
President asked not for some little gesture 
Of relief, but meeting the issue broadside, 
he asked that we seek to conquer it com- 
Pletely with a ‘wholly new national ap- 
Broach.’ " 


I am sure you are familiar with the Presi- 
dent's message. A major part of his “wholly 
New national approach” is to create a net- 
Work of comprehensive community mental 
health centers where the mentally ill can 
Teceive a variety of services, without having 
to leave home—dilagnosis, cure, rehabilita- 
tion. Through this approach, the President 
ald, it should be possible within another 
10 or 20 years to reduce the number of 
Mental patients under custodial care by 50 
Pereent or more. 

“If we apply our medical knowledge and 
Social insights fully,” the President sald, 

all but a small portion of the mentally ill 
Can eventually achieve a wholesome and con- 
Structive social adjustment.” 


watchtower of the future, what 
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And, I might add, that includes job adjust- 
ment, too. 
The National Association for Mental 


7 out of every 10 mental patients can recover 
partially or totally, if only they can be 
treated in a first-rate hospital. Further, the 
chances of getting out of the hospital have 
gone up dramatically. Back in 1952, you had 
a 50-60 chance to be discharged within 6 
months; today, you have an 80-20 chance. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration has an equally hopeful view of the 
fight against mental iliness. Today, says 
VRA, some 6,600 mental patients are being 
rehabilitated each year. If the trend con- 
tinues in the future at the same rate it has 
in the past, by 1970 about 13,600 will be re- 
habilitated, more than double today’s num- 
ber, That's not all. If VRA engages in an 
intensified program of rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill, the 1970 total will be much 
higher, between 16,000 and 20,000. 

The Veterans’ Administration, too, has 
been re a hopeful outlook for the 
mentally ill, Each year, in about the same 
number of hospital beds, the VA has been 
treating more and more mental patients 
37,000 in 1957; close to 50,000 today. In the 
future, the numbers will continue to grow. 
The key here is turnover. Not only are more 
patients coming into the hospital, thus 


whittling down waiting lists; but more pa-. 


tients are coming out, Men who, in an ear- 
lier time, would be destined to spend all their 
lives in the hospital are being restored to 
their communities. A 66 percent turnover 
rate in 1955; an 80 percent turnover rate 
A higher percent in the future. 
Turnover means hope. It means recovery. 

There's another noteworthy VA develop- 
ment. Recently, VA approached seriously 
disabled Korean war veterans, those rated as 
100 percent disabled, to attempt to encour- 
age them to take vocational rehabilitation 
training. Included were 160 with serious 
mertal Ulnesses, rated as totally disabled. 
Today, 8 out of every 10 either are still in 
training or have been rehabilitated. Only 2 
out of 10 didn’t make the grade. A miracle? 
Perhaps; but such miracles are happening 
all over the country. 

There are other developments, equally 
hopeful, in just about every community in 
our land. Drug therapies, “reaching” mental 
patients when all other forms of treatment 
seem useless—‘“day” hospitals and “night” 
hospitals, so that patients can either live 
at home and receive treatment during the 
day, or work during the day and receive treat- 
ment at night— halfway“ houses and day- 
care centers, staging areas, you might call 
them, to community living—even the new 
“walk-in” psychiatric service recently insti- 
tuted in a couple of cities, where troubled 
people can drop in any time. Ten years 
ago, who ever heard of any of these? 

We have it within our means to make 
obsolete the forbidding gray structure on the 
edge of town, the “institution,” that houses 
all too many of the mentally ill and that 
can’t to give them the kind of treat- 
ment that would restore them to society. We 
have the means, now, of operating a new day, 
a hopeful day, for the mentally ill. 

The mentally ill are being rehabilitated, 
in greater and greater numbers. They are 
returning home. Men and women who, a 
mere decade ago, would have nothing to look 
forward to other than lifelong hospitaliza- 
tion are coming home again. This is the 
miracle of the sixties. This is the miracle 
that will live long in history. 

‘This miracle, this renaissance, this dawn 
of a new day, brings us up against the burn- 
ing question of the sixties. What about 
the mentally Ul who return home? Will they 
be able to find employment? Will businesses 
and industries come to accept them? Will 
the doors be open? The men and women 
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are beling mentally restored, but what about 
society? Is society in need of being mentally 
restored, as well? Could society stand a 
shot-in-the-arm of some sort of wonder drug 
called “human understanding?” What about 
the raised eyebrows, the whispers, the shakes 
of the head? Are society's attitudes toward 
the mentally restored as healthy as they 
should be? 

I have the uneasy feeling that although 
rehabilitation and treatment may be suit- 
able for the decade of the sixties, our public 
attitudes are lagging behind, and fit more 
Teadily in the gaslight days of the horse 
and buggy. Hence the vast importance of 
the work you are doing, the work the Presi- 
dent's committee is doing, the work of all 
the mental health associations in the Na- 
tion, the work of all others who are attempt- 
ing to change public attitudes. 

I do not think I am exaggerating current 
day backward attitudes. 

Two psychologists in New England re- 
cently conducted a 3-year study of attitudes 
of 200 employers in the Boston area. About 
three-fourths of the employers interviewed 
said yes, they would be willing to hire ex- 
mental patients. Hopeful, isnt’ it? But 
listen: 

Despite what they said, only 27 out of the 
total of 200 actually did hire the mentally 
restored during the 3-year period, One in 
ten. What about the other nine? A need 
for attitude change. Definitely. 

A psychologist, now on the staff of the 
National Association for Mental Health, once 
conducted a study of more than 1,000 manu- 
facturing concerns throughout the United 
States. According to his study, more than 60 
percent of the employers had attitudes rang- 
ing from lukewarm at best to icecold at 
worst, not at all conducive to job prospects 
for the mentally restored. You could count 
the warmly enthusiastic with one hand. 

Still another study by Dorly Wang, noted 
researcher in public attitudes, uncovered 
something else about employers. She found 
that the average employer had this mental 
picture of the mentally restored: tense, 
rather than relaxed; hard to get along with, 
rather than easygoing; emotional rather 
than calm; dependent rather than self-re- 
Mant. 

That certainly doesn't paint a picture of 
an ideal employee, does it? Of course it's a 
false picture, not related to fact; yet, how 
many jobs has this stereotype prevented the 
mentally restored from filling? 

I am a psychiatrist and not a physicist. 
But I have studied enough physics in school 
to know that when an irresistable force meets 
an immovable object, look out. You get an 
explosion. Think for a moment what we are 
faced with: 

On the one hand, growing numbers of 
patients leaving hospitals after treatment 
for mental illness, prepared to live in the 
community, full of hope, ready for work, 
anxious to leave the whole episode of their 
mental illness behind them and start anew, 
the kind of fresh start any man ought to be 
entitled to. 2 

On the other hand, backward attitudes to- 
ward the mentally restored; the refusal to 
recognize there can be such a thing as men- 
tal restoration; as recovery from mental ill- 
ness; sharp suspicion that once you are men- 
tally UI. you always are mentally ill, no mat- 
ter what; closed doors; even, at times, an 
unwillingness to shake the hand of an 
expatient. 

There you have the situation: More and 
more mental patients being made ready for 
work, but being unable to find work because 
of public attitudes. A dilemma? Perhaps. 
But there are bright spots on the horizon. 
Let me give you some. 

The Ida S. Lata Foundation in Los Angeles 
has just made available a sizable grant for 
the preparation of a book, the likes of which 
does not exist anywhere today—“A Guide 
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to Job Placement of the Mentally Restored." 
The author is former children's editor and 
mental health writer of the New York Times, 
Mrs, Dorothy Barclay Thompson. 

Perhaps you're wondering how a guide- 
book, aimed at professional placement and 
rehabilitation specialists, could possibly 
change employer attitudes. The answer is 
this 


If, through the guidebook, professional 
placement techniques can be improved; if, 
through proper placement, the mentally re- 
stored obtain employment where they stand 
a better than average chance to succeed, 
then, every such person becomes not just 
one more successful employee, but some- 
thing more, a sort of ambassador-at-large 
for all the mentally restored everywhere. If 
Mr. A can do it, the reasoning goes, so can 
Mr. B, and Mr. C. 

The first placement is always the most 
crucial, It is the “icebreaker.” It paves 
the way for others. The guidebook, by 
bettering the chances for that all- t 
first placement, actually can help to batter 
down the doors of prejudice. 

Another weapon in the President's com- 
mittee arsenal is a soon to be published filer 
for employers considering hiring the mental- 
ly restored. This will give an employer the 
A-B-C's of mental illness and mental health, 
and enhance his understanding of the men- 
tally restored person he is contemplating 
taking on. 

Still another weapon is a modest single 
page monthly President's Committee News- 
letter, a clearinghouse of workable, imagi- 
native local community programs aimed at 
broddening opportunities for the mentally 
restored and mentally retarded, The news- 
letter started a year ago with a circulation 
of 1,000; circulation has gone up 10 times 
to 10,000, 

Still other weapons are open discussions 
of the job problems of the mentally restored 
at President’s Committee meetings and Goy- 
ernors’ committee meetings, such as this. 
At the annual meeting in Washington, for 
example, on May 9 and 10, a featured attrac- 
tion will be a panel on employment of the 
mentally restored, chaired by Philip Ryan, 
executive director of the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health. 

There's a new weapon, just being formed. 
at the on of an ad hoc committee 
of the President's Committee, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the National Association 
for Mental Health have joined forces to 
hammer out a vast program of education 
and orientation for all supervisors in the 
Federal service. As the Civil Service Com- 
mission sees it, persons on the hiring line— 
“grassroots” su ust be convinced 
in their own minds and hearts of the capa- 
bilities of the mentally restored, if ex-mental 
patients ever are to be granted equal oppor- 
tunity. By convincing supervisors, the Com- 
mission reasons, opportunities for qualified 
mentally restored persons in the Federal 
service should grow appreciably. Purpose of 
the orientation program, then, is to con- 
vince those who hire that mental illness is 
certainly no ending point to a man's ability. 

I have given you but a few scattered ex- 
amples of the massive attack on prejudice 
and misunderstanding that is just now 
being mounted in America. Many, many 

tions and agencies are allied in this 
allout battle. The President’s Committee— 
the National Association for Mental Health— 
the National Institute for Mental Health, 
the American Psychiatric Association, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 
the Veterans’ Administration, the U.S. Em- 


organizations—the list is long and impressive, 
But the battle will not be an easy one. 
The roots of prejudice against mental ill- 
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ness run deep. They do not give way easily. 

Too often, the defense weapon is a “Yes, 
*but—.” An agreement for the sake of agree- 

ment, yet the doubts remain in the heart. 

The ultimate success of the allout battle 
does not rest with the headquarters of the 
organizations I have listed. It does not rest 
with the they“ of the shopworn phrase, 
“they ought to do something about it.” It 
rests with all of us, in every cify and State 
in the Union. We have to kindle our own 
enthusiasms first, we have to convince our- 
selves that the mentally restored are richly 
deserving of equal opportunity, before we 
can go out and convince others. Once we 
are steamed up, we can go out and conquer 
worlds. And melt prejudice. 

The stakes are high. Men and women are 
coming out of mental hospitals after having 
spent decades there. The most effective 
therapy in a mental hospital is the dream: 
“after I get out of here, I'm going to—“ 
Going to what? Work? Yes? That “yes” 
is up to us. 

So we are caught up in a new day, a re- 
naissance, an exciting era of hope for the 
mentally ill. A good part of the realization 
of that new day rests in our hands, yours 
and mine. For employment is tied up in the 
resurgence of hope. Employment: our part 
in the miracle. 

If we carry out our part well, and if we 
live long enough, we shall some day pause 
to look back upon these exciting times of 
the sixties, and we shall see the full measure 
of the revolution going on about us. 

Then we shall see plainly the depth and 
breadth of our role in this ongoing revolu- 
tion. And then we shall have the greatest 
of all rewards: the knowledge that we, with 
our own hands, have helped create a miracle. 
May we all reap the satisfaction: 


House Resolution 121 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a resolution unani- 
mously agreed to by the Missouri House 
of Representatives, as follows: 

House RESOLUTION 121 

Whereas the forests of this State consti- 
tute one of our most valuable and produc- 
tive resources; and 

Whereas much of the progress in the de- 
velopment and utilization of this important 
resource in recent years has resulted directly 
from the capital gains treatment of timber 
under the Internal Revenue Code of- 
United States; and = 

Whereas the substantial elimination of 
capital gains treatment for the owners of 
forest lands, in the manner now before the 
Congress of the United States, would seri- 
ously hamper the continued development of 
Missouri's timber industry; and 

Whereas the jobs of thousands of our citi- 
zens who depend directly or indirectly on 
our timber industry would be jeopardized: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 72d Missouri General Assembly, That 
the Congress of the United States be re- 
spectfully petitioned and requested to con- 
sider the possible effects upon the economy 
and progress of a great segment of the State 
of Missouri in enacting any legislation af- 
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fecting the tax treatment of timber; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
send suitably prepared copies of this reso- 
Jution to the Members in the Congress of 
the United States from Missouri. 


A Foreign Academy: To Match the 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished and objective American col- 
umnist, Roscoe Drummond, has a most 
interesting and persuasive column in 
this morning’s issue of the Washington 
Post dealing with the issues raised by 
the testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on the need 
for a Freedom Academy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Drummond commentary be printed in 
the Appendix of today’s Recorp, It pro- 
vides additional reasons why having 
done too little for too long to try to win 
the cold war we do not prolong our 
ineptitude by failing to develop an effec- 
tive mechanism now so that at long last 
we can begin winning victories in the 
nonmilitary aspects of the contest now 
being waged between communism and 
freedom. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FOREIGN ACADEMY; To MATCH THE 
COMMUNISTS | 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Following the public hearings, the Sen- 
ate and House Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees will soon report to Congress their fnd- 
ings on an administration proposal to create 
a National Academy of Foreign Affairs. They 
can reach one of three conclusions: 

That the proposed National Academy, de- 
signed to make education, and re- 
search a more effective instrument of foreign 
policy, is just right and ought to be enacted. 

That while the National Academy is a long- 
delayed step in the right direction, it des not 
go far enough and ought to include the 
broader concepts of the Freedom Academy, 
which already has wide bipartisan backing 
in Congress. 

That there is no need for anything, that 
both projects—the National Academy and the 
Freedom Academy—in any combination are 
unnecessary, that everything is just dandy. 

Of. these three conclusions the least de- 
fensible, the most harmful, would be a deci- 
sion to do nothing. 

The one thing we cannot afford is to look 
back at the reverses we have experienced in 
the struggle against communism since the 
end of World War II and pretend that every- 
thing has been going well. 

But if we admit that things have not been 
going well the Communist bloc has moved 
its periphery to Cuba—and still decide that 
we have been doing the best we can, such a 
decision can only mean that we are unwilling 
to mobilize our full resources to win. 

This is why it would be a grave mistake for 
either the Senate or House committee to 
fail to take one step if it is not ready to take 
two steps. 
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The National Academy is a welcome and 
useful first step. 

Many, who feel we have marked time too 
long in matching the resources of Commu- 
nists in nonviolent conflict and political 
warfare, would like to see the Government 
take a much larger first step by combining 
the concepts of the National Academy and 
the Freedom Academy. 

Not one of the many witnesses who have 
appeared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in behalf of the Freedom 
Academy has voiced any opposition to the 
National Academy. All have spoken in sup- 
port of it and have simply proposed meas- 
ures to strengthen its work. 

They want to see an academy which will 
train both Government and private citizens 
in the techniques needed to counter com- 
munism in the nonmilitary field—since our 
citizens’ interests take them abroad much 
of the time. They want to see an academy 
equipped to train non-Americans as the So- 
viet Union and Cuba to our great anxiety 
are currently training non-Cubans in 
Havana. 

“If we were to confine this training to a 
small elite,” said Willlam R. Kintner, deputy 
director of the Foreign Policy Research In- 
stitute of the University of Pennsylvania, 
“we would leave untapped the immense po- 
tential of resourcefulness and ingenuity 
throughout the Government service as well 
as our business and private organizations. 
Only by drawing upon all its human re- 
sources can America marshal the ability to 
Solve pressing problems of national survival.” 

I think the sponsors of the Freedom Acad- 
emy have the better argument. But there 
is no good argument in favor of doing 
nothing. 


Ponzi Did It First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Austen 
Lake wrote a painfully blunt but very 
thought-provoking column in the Boston 
Record American of Thursday, February 
14, 1963, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ponzi Dm Ir Fist 
(By Austen Lake) A 

There is a strange similarity between the 
ua udacious swindles of Charles Ponzi in 1920 
und the wildcat, owe-as-we-go program 
whereby the New Frontier is pawning our 
tomorrows to pay for our todays. 

Maybe the reader is old enough to re- 
Member the runty, balding, fortyish, Latin- 
esque man named Ponzi, an ex-frult peddler 
and stock clerk who had sudden delusions 
Of grandeur and opened a cave-of-the-winds 
Office on School Street late in 1919. 

If you don't recall Ponzi, ask your dad. 
He'll tell you how the dapper little gyp 
named his firm the Securities Exchange Co., 
then put ads in the Boston daily papers read- 
ing, “I have a new investment system which 
guarantees 50- t profit on your money 
every 45 days.“ Just that and nothing more. 

Well lawzee. Wouldn’t you think a bare- 
faced comeallya like that would bring the 
Cops a-running? But no. All over town, 
the State, and the Nation men and women 
Started to withdraw their life savings and 
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swarmed into Schoo] Street to shove their 
money through Ponzi’s wicket, until his 
dingy office was choked with bundled cur- 
rency in denominations from $1 to $100. 

Ponzi'’s girl clerks just snapped rubber 
bands around the stuff and stashed it in bar- 
rels, baskets, and cartons like dill pickles, 
until Ponzi bought the Hanover Trust Co. 
for a convenient storage bin. How the 
money rolled in. 

Like the deficit spending system in Wash- 
ington right now, Ponzi’s fiscal methods were 
moronically simple. Not that, at first, he 
made his operative ideas clear. He pretended 
to deal in something vaguely called “postal 
reply coupons” but refused to explain the 
mysterious flub dub, lest parvenu manipu- 
lators might copy this sure-fire plan which, 
at its peak, had more than 40,000 “investors” 
for a total of 89 million. 

Not until late in 1920 did the law crack 
down and reveal Ponzi as a crude swindler 
who had invented a “deficits forever“ pro- 
gram, by paying early investors from the 
boodie which subsequent suckers stuffed Into 
his choppers. 

In a minature skeleton form, it was the 
same fiscal system which the New Frontier 
is now using on U.S. taxpayers—by pyra- 
miding the national debt to a new peak of 
$320 billion, on the bland assumption than 
an ever-expanding national income will cover 
its ballooning debt, to achieve what it calls 
a floating balance,” or until the balloon goes 
bust. 

Thus, on the old Ponzi principle that to 
stay perpetually solvent, all one needs do 
is to keep paying the running, yearly in- 
terest, the New Deal manipulators are piling 
today's deficits on tomorrow's debts until 
the interest alone runs to $10 billion an- 
nually and growing bigger every day. 

As long as the illusion lasted, Ponzi had 
a glorious time. He bought a massive man- 
sion in the arch-eyed social section of Win- 
chester, Mass. He imported his aging mother 
from Italy in a deluxe trans-Atlantic suite 
and met her on a chartered yacht with full 
orchestra. He bought control of five Boston 
banks, all of which went bust later. 

Every morning a shiny limousine, driven 
by a liveried chauffeur, brought him neatiy 
barbered and trimly tailored, to his School 
Street office where police cleared a path 
through crowds of huzzahing men and 
women and Ponzi would graciously doff his 
fedora and make a brief speech on how it 
felt to be a public benefactor. 

But, by December of 1920, his bubble had 
burst and he was in Plymouth jail. And 
by January 8 of 1949 he was dead, as a 
pauper. Nonetheless he invented the “defi- 
cits forever” system whereby, if one parlays 
the annual interest on a debt, it will never 
come due for collection—in theory, of course. 

But, imaginative as he was, Ponzi never 
had such an inspirational idea as to call his 
Owe-as-you-go scheme a minus adjust- 
ment,” which is Washington fiscalese of to- 
day. But he did rediscover the fact that 
people have a built-in suckerism for easy 
money, the illusionary free punch, and a deep 
conviction that something can be derived 
from zero. 

Thus though Ponzi is dead these 14 years, 
his spirit lives on in the annual messages 
from W s dreamworld where we've 
had 27 budgets deficits in 33 years, for a 
grand total of minus $294 billion. 

Of course, the New Frontier's hole-0 poli- 
cies don't promise a 50-percent premium 
every 45 days. But the total annual spend- 
ing of Federal, State, and local governments 
for 1964 is rapidly nearing half of the in- 
come of the entire U.S. work force, 

So the authorities arrested Ponzi in 1920 
for trying to pay off his current liabilities 
from anticipated revenues. But where are 
the authorities to grab Messrs. Dillon, Heller, 
and Kennedy for doing ditto in 1963? Huh! 
Ponzi would have made a fine White House 
economist if he lived today. 
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Dedication of New York World’s Fair 
Press Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Robert Moses, president of 
the New York World's Fair, 1964-65, 
at the dedication of the New York 
World’s Fair Press Building, at Flush- 
ing Meadow, Long Island, on May 4, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: r 
REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES, PRESIDENT OF THE 

New York Wogrro'’s Fam 1964-65, AT THE 

DEDICATION OF THE Press BUILDING, FLUSH- 

ING MEADOW, SATURDAY, May 4, 1963 

Mr. Salinger and representatives of the 
fourth estate, we open today a fine building 
with the most modern facilities for a free 
press. In this building there will be no hour 
in which the Father will give his beloved 
sleep. Here day unto day uttereth speech 
and night unto night sheweth wisdom. The 
clatter of the news never ceases. This is 
your club as well as your workshop. We ex- 
pect to drop in frequently as your guests for 
informal talks as well as for those inquisi- 
tions which you euphemistically call inter- 
views and press conferences. We shall be 
relaxed, candid and in the best sense club- 
able. 

Bob Considine's film of the fair, which you 
have seen, has taken the curse off the speaker 
and makes a long talk by him; especially to 
professionals, gratuitous, if not intolerable. 
A good film is more than an overture. When 
it is finished, there is nothing much left to 
the opus but amplification and reprise. 
Therefore I see no excuse for boring you with 
repetitions and shall confine my remarks to a 
few subjects of interest to the press. 

Practical television was inaugurated here 
in Flushing Meadow at the 1939-1940 fair. 
Now it is to be worldwide and eventually 
in color. They tell me that the images in- 
geniously transmitted cannot be carried in 
relays on the surface of the seven seas and 
must be bounced off stars or carried by cable 
on the ocean floor. These things are beyond 
the comprehension of laymen and yet right 
in the offing. Since Prometheus offended 
Zeus and brought fire to man, no such potent 
and awful instrument has been entrusted to 
your profession, for tomorrow there will be 
no more dark continents, no more Tibetan 
monasteries, no more remote blessed isles, no 
more places to hide this side of heaven where 
beyond these voices there is peace. It is a 
Pandora's box entrusted to you and you must 
control what files out of it. I don’t envy 
you the responsibility. 

A fair, like Caesar’s wife, must be all things 
to all men. To those who build with the 
latest materials, it explodes into fantastic 
shapes of stone, glass, steel, aluminum, con- 
crete, plastics, ceramics, rubber, and what- 
not. Gone is the simple colonial, Georgian 
Une. The fact that effects are temporary en- 
courages experiment, individuality, boldness, 
inhibits inhibitions and gives designers who 
seek a clean break with the past the oppor- 
tunity to get hopelessly lost or found a new 
school. 

To those of you who build with words, 
which the poet tells us are more enduring 
than bronze, the fair is a sort of gigantic 
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game of anagrams. You have the opportu- 
nity, which we hope you will embrace, to 
present the conventional 26 letters in end- 
less, in exhaustible, meaningful combina- 
tions. But most of all, we ask you to practice 
superlatives, for this will be a superlative 
show. It at times you are inclined to think 
this t of our is pretty insubstantial, 
refiect that you too in the etymological sense 
are journalists, creatures of a day, ephemeral, 
and please have in mind that we are working 
toward a great permanent city park, Just as 
you build your own Sinais to the everlasting 
credit of your profession. . 

To the scientist the fair is the epitome of 
the age of space, to the artist and educator 
the cynosure of culture, to the merchant a 
bird’s eye view of the home and common 
markets. To engineers the fair presents a 
golden opportunity to build a permanent 
system of approaches, crossings and high- 
ways of the most modern, ingenious design, 
which will be the pride of the motor age. To 
the sportsman the fair will be an Olympics of 
progress open to all in free competition 
without regard to ideology and protocol. We 
who run the fair wear overalls, not striped 
pants, and we strive in strategic political 
years to avold domestic as well as interna- 
tional politica. 

Finally; the fair marks the 300th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the greatest of all our 
American ports of entry. where the mother of 
exiles lifts her lamp beside the golden door, 
a city which our vast hinterland has a tend- 
ency to describe as foreign, offbeat, sophisti- 
cated and headed straight for pandemonium, 
but also regards with plain high-minded 


envy. 

New York on the surface is a strange, 
hectic, overgrown, proud, complex, and in 
some respects puzzling society, but it repre- 
sents the success of polyglot democracy, the 
Tower of Babel if you will, in which we 
have learned to speak a common language, 
the magnet which draws its talent from all 
quarters, the seat of the United Nations, 
the crossroads of the world. It is easy to 
characterize a great metropolis as a place 
of confusion, ruthless competition, wrath, 
and tears, a world’s fair as a mere circus, 
a gathering of multitudes as a futile gesture 
to unite a hopelessly divided world, and to 
a hospitality as exploitation in dis- 


Whatever its reputation—and no metrop- 
olis yields to a single definition—New York 
is no mean city. You are the chosen instru- 
ments to give our city a good name, not to 
advertise and exaggerate its deficiencies. 


You can hardly blame the executives of the 


fair if they complain that often there is 
little mention in your prints of what we 
perhaps fatuously regard as minor triumphs 
and plenty in your columns when some- 
thing goes wrong. You no doubt have high 
warrant for such treatment. I recall that 
there was little said of the 90 and 9 in the 
fold and much about the absentee in the 
wilderness, and that the prodigal son, stag- 

home from riotous living. got the 
fatted calf while his hard-working brother, 
who was always around, got the works. It 
may be that you are simply dispensing Bib- 
lical justice. 

I don't take too seriously occasional smear 
stories about the fair. What's wrong? Is 
iton time? Is it overwhelmed with troubles? 
Our friends are not misled by such stuff, 
nor are the distinguished bankers on our 
finance committee, nor the leading business 
giants who are investing huge sums in their 
exhibits, nor the thousands who eagerly 
write in for information about their vaca- 
tions here in 1964 and 1965: I might men- 
tion also the splendid response of so many 
States, the aegis of President Kennedy, the 
support of our three living ex-Presidents, 
the im tur of the churches. The 
critics, at a safe distance where they can't 
be intimidated, jeer at those who work. They 
think, they think, but Mr. Huxley, who was 
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quite a thinker, concluded that the great 
end of life is not knowledge, but action. 
We answer the critics by palpable and in- 
creasingly visible evidences of progress. One 
further remark on this subject: Very shortly 
we shall announce that we have no more 
space available. This means the fair will 
enter a period of scarcity. There won't be 
room even for a critics’ Tower of Babel. 

We ask you to welcome prospective visitors 
to the fair with open arms and to urge them 
to prepare for visits In 1964 and 1965. You 
can safely promise worldwide education, 
culture, science, and entertainment. It will 
be the high point in the lives of this genera- 
tion, something to look forward to with long- 
ing, to enjoy during two golden summers, and 
to look back upon with found remembrance. 
Future historians will fix the New York Fair 
of 1964 and 1965 as the dividing line between 
the age of discovery and the age of invention, 
between the shrinking globe and the expand- 
ing universe. Please tell your readers and 
listeners to come to the fair. They will 
thank you as long as they live. 

The fourth estate sits in lordly splendor 
in the reporters’ gallery and, according to the 
sage of Ecclefechan, exercised a wide world- 
embracing influence. It furnishes the in- 
spiration as well as the facts for the voice 
of the people, which we are told is the voice 
of God. We are emboldened therefore to 
ask you to give us more than lip service, 
more than coldblooded justice, more than 
impartial criticism. Give us a break. 


Tribute to the State of Israel on Its 15th 
Anniversary 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2,1963 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to pay tribute in honor of the 
15th anniversary of the State of Israel. 

Since its establishment, the State of 
Israel has made considerable develop- 
ment and is now the most progressive 
and stabilized country in the Middle 
East. Its population has been more 
than doubled by the influx of persecuted 
refugees from all over the world, par- 
oo from Arab and Moslem coun- 

es. 

To me, Israel is a foothold of democ- 
racy in the Middle East. A strong Israel 
is important to the security and welfare 
of the United States. Of all the coun- 
tries in the Middle East, the State of 
Israel stands out clearly as the most 
dependable. exponent of democracy, I 
sincerely believe that our American pol- 
icy should always be one of close friend- 
ship with the State of Israel, which the 
United States helped to create. 

Notwithstanding all the wonderful 
achievements brought about by the peo- 
ple of Israel, the enemies of Israel con- 
tinue plotting the destruction of the only 
truly democratic state in the Middle 
East. In its struggle, Israel needs the 
sympathetic and wholehearted support 
of all right thinking Americans. We 
must not permit Egypt and the members 
of the Arab League, which hates Israel, 
to block the progress of the young, 
democratic State of Israel. When we 
help the State of Israel, we are not only 
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helping the people of Israel, but we are 
making an everlasting friend and ally 
for the United States. 

There must be peace between Israel 
and the Arab States in the Middle East. 

I wish for the State of Israel and its 
gallant people, a continued future of 
peace, prosperity, security, and liberty. 


One of Uncle Sam’s Bad Habits, Trying 
To Buy Friends, Started Many Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an article by Jim Bishop, one 
of America’s outstanding journalists on 
the subject of foreign aid. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has spent the enormous 
sum of at least $100 billion in some 70 
countries of the world We have 
given economic and military aid to dic- 
tators who then used this aid to suppress 
their own people in the name of anti- 
Communism. We have given to dictators 
who have indicated by word and deed 
their affinity for our Communist enemies. 

Since we will soon be called upon to 
vote on legislation authorizing the for- 
eign assistance program for the fiscal 
year 1964, I believe Mr. Bishop's article 
is most timely; and I am pleased to call 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 

Onr or UNCLE Sam’s Bap Hanrrs, TRYING To 
Buy Frrnps, STARTED Many YEARS Aco 
(By Jim Bishop) 

It is dificult to trace the origin of a bad 
habit. No one wants to remember how it 
started. However, a little research shows 
that the United States began to give money 
away in large amounts in the middle of 
World War L It turned out to be a habit, 
once started, which could not be curbed. 
When we give money away, nations dislike 
us. When we stop, they hate us. 

In the second term of Woodrow Wilson, the 
United States began to lend money. It co- 
incided with the emergence of America as 
a first class power. The money went to 
friendly powers to help them win the then 
current war. These nations made solemn 
pledges to repay the money, plus Interest, as 
soon as the war was over. 

As soon as it was won, the diplomatic 
excuses arrived. Some, like Great Britain, 
made a pretense of paying the interest but 
not the principal. Little nations like Fin- 
land paid in full, and on time. The Ger- 
mans, who had been our enemies and killed 
our fathers, became bankrupt and we sent 
& man named Owen D. Young to Germany 
to straighten out their finances. 

He did a good job. We sent money to 
Germany, the nation recovered from its panic 
inflation, and became industrially strong. 
The Weimar Republic was assassinated by 
the National Socialists, whose leader was an 
Austrian named Adolf Hitler. By the time 
he was ready to start another war of con- 
quest, Great Britain was pleading for more 
money. In fact, any nation at all friendly 
to us measured its loyalty to us by the size 
of the check we sent. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt decided not to lend 
money outright. It amounted to the same 
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thing but he called it lend-lease. We loaned 
destroyers, freighters, ammunition, rifles, 
tanks, planes, wheat, corn, medicine, artil- 
lery and the U.S. taxpayers paid for all of 
these. The Soviet Union soon learned that 
anyone could play the game so they bor- 
rowed and leased $11 billion worth of goods 
when their nation was bleeding and dying. 
They were so grateful that, when one of our 
B-29 bombers landed on their territory, they 
ret used to return it, 

They also spied on us and stole our atom 
bomb. When the war was over, the United 
States had paid a giant share of the cost, 
and our fellow victors were hurt when we 
mentioned that lend-lease meant lend-lease, 
and how about returning some of that ma- 
terial, or at least paying for it? They 
made a counter-proposal which seemed fair 
to Uncle Sam: “How about giving us more 
money?“ 

So we did. In the past 17 years, we have 
doled out $9744 billion in economic and mili- 
tary aid. Billions, that is. Uncle Sam can 
throw you into jail for owing a little on your 
income tax, but he has giver $8,713,200,000 
to Great Britain. Britain’s little colony, the 
Bahama Islands, refuses to give us a sub- 
marine test center unless we lend them 85 
Million so that they can build sewers. 

In the past year, I've been around the 
world once, and to Europe three times, On 
these trips I get a chance to talk to a lot of 
people. The only places where I found that 
We have true friends—I mean people who 
like us whether we send ald or not—are 
Spain, Italy,and Thailand. France has taken 
more than $9 billion from us and spits in 
our eye. 

Vietnam got 62.441 million and flirts with 
the Soviet Union. India snatched $3,952 
million and piously proclaims “We're neu- 
tral.” West Germany, a loser in World War 
II as in World War I, has taken $5 billion 
from us since 1945 and undercuts our prices 
in the world market. Japan, another loser, 
took $3,693 million and has expanded eco- 
nomically at a rate as high as 17 percent 
per year while we're struggling to hit 5 per- 
cent. 

The habit is irrevocable. We now buy 
friends. They are.expensive, and if we cut 
the annual blackmail by a million or two. 
some of them threaten to become satellites 
of Russia. 

Eyer hear of a country called Upper Volta? 
They got $3,200,000. How about Mau? They 
got $6,100,000. Dahomey? Ever hear of it? 
$5.600,000. Nationalist China got $4,428 
million and I'd like to know how anyone can 
Spend that much on an island the size of 
Formosa. They also get the protection of 
the 7th Fleet free. 

Year after year, the United States goes 
deeper into debt as Congress makes a big 
Show of independence in cutting off a few 
hundred million in foreign aid. Over $52 
Million went to Cuba until we found we 
couldn't buy that friend. Russia took the 
Missiles away from the Cubans and still 
has their loyalty. 

Are we so defenseless that we must buy 
friends? Our children's children will read 
this page of our history blushing with 
shame. 


Now Is the Time To Act on Electric 
Intertie Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


5 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the 
Sacramento Bee makes a good point in 
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connection with the pending electric 
power intertie plans. Itis that in order 
to protect the public interest, Federal 
intertie legislation needs to be enacted 
now, before the private companies pick 
off the benefits—which come from exist- 
ing Federal power plants. 

The reason why this is true is that, 
fundamentally, whoever controls the 
transmission of electricity effectively 
controls power rates and power utiliza- 
tion. 

The Sacramento Bee editorial, sup- 
porting FPC Commissioner Howard 
Morgan, was published in the issue of 
April 18, 1963. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection. the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MorGan DISSENTS AGAIN 

Howard Morgan, who submitted his res- 
ignation from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to President John F. Kennedy because 
he feels the Commission is not protecting 
the public interest well enough, is carrying 
his dissents to the FPC rulings down to the 
wire. 

One concerns the Commission's recom- 
mendation to Congress against legislation 
sponsored by U.S. Senator Crain ENGLE of 
California, and Congressman Jonn E. Moss, 
of the Third (Sacramento County) District, 
requiring FPC certification of high voltage 
electric transmission lines. 

Morgan termed “naive in the extreme“ 
the Commission's report urging no legisla- 
tion be enacted until the completion of a 
national power survey to determine the de- 
ficiencies in existing laws in respect to high 
voltage lines, 

He pointed out the FPC, over his dissent, 
recently approved financing for a private 
high voltage intertie between the Pacific 
Northwest and California and that it was 
the imminence of this line and its impli- 
cations in respect to the public interest 
which led to the Engle-Moss legislation. 

In other words, the Commission majority 
in opposing the bill would wait until the 
horse was stolen in order to prove the lock 
on the door was not any good. 


Experiment Station Research Facilities 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa |Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
this legislation. A similar bill passed the 
House unanimously last year. It got 
bogged down in the other body in the 
closing days of the session, and hence 
was not enacted into law. This bill has 
the support of every land-grant college 
in the United States and has the gen- 
eral support of all the farm organiza- 
tions as far as I know. -I think it is 
highly essential in these days when we 
are confronted with surplus agricultural 
commodities that we have more research 
in new uses for agricultural commodities. 
We should also give more attention to 
problems of transportation, distribution, 
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the right direction and I urge its pass- 


age. 

The bill will be financed through the 
regular appropriations process and not 
through the back-door spending tech- 
nique which has been proposed in cotton 
legislation now pending in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 


Defense Not Principal Villain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Carth- 
age (Mo.) Evening Press recently carried 
two outstanding editorials on major na- 
tional issues. I submit them for the 
attention of my colleagues: 

DEFENSE NOT PRINCIPAL VILLAIN 

What’s the cause of the present national 
debt, the further increase in that debt that 
is certain to occur this year, and the present 
level of taxation? 

This is not so simple minded a question 
as it may seem. A common answer is to 
attribute it to the cost of national defense, 
in an era when weapons are almost unbe- 
llevably expensive. And it is true that na- 
tional defense accounts for roughly half of 
the total Federal budget, and is still on the 
upswing. 

But proportionately, as Nation's Business 
points out in its April issue, defense has not 
been the principal villain of the play. Since 
1952 defense spending has risen 26 percent, 
or $11 billion a year. But nondefense spend- 
ing, in the same period, has risen 104 per- 
cent, Or $22 billion a year, precisely twice 
as much in dollar terms. 

Moreover, Nation’s Business goes on to 
show Federal spending for nondefense pur- 
poses, which are in prospect, will rise on a 
wide variety of fronts. A partial list includes 
land, water and power projects; recreational 
facilities; fish and wildlife programs; urban 
renewal; public housing; rural electrification 
and telephone l0ans. And this is by no 
means the end. The magazine reports that 
public assistance will run to $3 billion next 
year, as against $2 billion in 1960—a Jump of 
precisely 50 percent. It will cost more, 80 
far as one can seen now, to support Congress, 
the judiciary, the Internal Revenue Service, 
veteran's services—in sum, just about every- 
thing the Government does, plans to do, and 
wants to do, Areas where cost reductions 
are planned are almost as scarce as hen's 
teeth, and that is the basic problem that 
surrounds Mr. Kennedy's mired-down plan 
for tax reductions. 

It is the most obvious of truisms to say 
that all of us would like to pay less in taxes. 
Yet the administration program has not 
found the response that was anticipated, 
either within or without Congress. 

The “why” of that is not difficult to dis- 
cover. For one thing, some of the changes 
in tax policy—the alleged reforms—that are 
part of the package have met with the stiffest 
kind of opposition. There has been deter- 
mined objection to the proposal that tax 
deductions for such costs as mortgage in- 
terest and contributions to charity be strictly 
limited. 

On a broader base than this, tabulations 
show that the proposed cuts in individual 
income taxes would amount to relatively 
little for the average family. There is a feel- 
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ing, in major business circles that a tax pro- 
gram which would substantially spur the 
economy must be more favorable in its at- 
titude toward the investment community. 

On a still broader base, there is a fear that 
tax cuts without reductions in Government 
spending would be dangerous and unsound. 
And there is the real rub. 

Nation's Business quotes various people's 
views on this aspect of the problem. Typical 
examples: A Kansas City man said, “A tax 
cut alone would only be like taking an 
aspirin; relief, but no cure. But a tax cut 
plus a cut in spending would give the 
country a boost like we haven't had in a 
long time.” A New York woman said, “I 
can't afford for our household all the ideal- 
istic programs that would be nice for us as 
a family. And Mr. Kennedy can't afford for 
my country all the idealistic programs he 
proposes.” 

Finally, the influential Senator MCCLELLAN 
has said that “continued excessive spending 
can only result in chaos and fiscal disaster.” 
He is not alone, by any means, in that view. 


A Tax Is Nor INSURANCE 
“Insurance” is an attractive word. Almost 


But the word can be used In a misleading 
way. And that is true of the current effort 
to apply the insurance tag to the bill, which 
got now ap tar ee Sng ae tain stich 
again in this one, to finance various meas- 
ures of health care to everyone drawing so- 
cial security benefits. 

The bill is called, on page 1, a Hospital In- 


payments are described as taxes rather than 
premiums. And page 62 is the truthful one. 


lected for medical care, for example, would 
not be set aside for the future use of the tax- 
payers, under an actuarial system, but would 
be used on present beneficiaries. 

The courts have held that these taxes are 
And so has the Inter- 


Let Government medicine, socialized medi- 
cine, be debated to the limit. But let's not 
accept misrepresentation, which is exactly 


what calling a tax an Insurance plan is. 


Church-State Relafions in Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the “Memo- 
randum on Relations Between Church 
and State,” prepared by Raymond Wise, 
attorney, former well-known New Yorker 
and now of Miami Beach, Fla., as a 
thoughtful contribution to the subject of 
advancing the effort to develop a fair 
solution which will facilitate the enact- 
ment of Federal aid to education bills. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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This memorandum is intended to clear up 
some of the misunderstood relations between 
church and state. Reference to God in con- 
nection with such things as currency, coin- 
age, stamps, pledges, oaths, ceremonies, ses- 
sions of governmental bodies, the national 
anthem or other songs, proclamations, the 
use of chaplains in connection with govern- 
ment and other similar aspects of the 
tangency of govermental activity and reli- 
gion do not, of themselves, either establish a 
religion or interfere with the free exercise 
thereof. 

Also there is a clear legal basis for Federal 
aid to private schools, whether sectarian or 
nonreligious schools. If a parent cannot be 
compelled to send a child to a public school, 
the principle of equal protection of the laws 
would seem to require that if there is Fed- 
eral aid to education to public schools, pri- 
vate schools of all kinds are also entitled 
to aid. Otherwise the right given under the 
first amendment to withhold a child from a 
public school becomes an empty right. 

On the other hand the various aspects of 
the recital of prayers or Bible reading in 
schools are subjects which require Judicial 
determination, 

Therefore the following is intended to 
cover only those areas in which Congress 
could and should make a finding of fact and 
declare a national policy. It is settled law 
that the Supreme Court seldom goes behind 
congressional findings of fact which are 
based on reason. 

Many aspects of the proper relations be- 
tween church and state under the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States are unclear. 

The temporal and spiritual welfare of the 
people of the United States requires clarifi- 
cation of these matters insofar as they may 
be clarified by the understanding and intent 
of Congress in respect thereto. 

A union of government and religion tends 
to destroy government and to degrade re- 
ligion. 

Religion is too sacred, too holy, and too 
personal to permit its unhallowed perver- 
sion by a civil magistrate, and if govern- 
ment interferes in spiritual matters it be- 
comes a divisive force. 

We are a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a Supreme Being, and the 
deeply entrenched and highly cherished 
spiritual traditions of our Nation were be- 
queathed to us almost 200 years ago by 
Founding Fathers who avowed their “firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence” when they proclaimed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Countless historical documents since the 
discovery of this continent to the present day 
affirm and reaffirm that this is a religious 
nation. 

No National, State, or local government or 
any subdivision thereof can set up a church, 
compose a prayer, formulate any religious 
ritual or program or prescribe what shall or 
shall not be orthodox in religion, or use any 
tax moneys in support of such activity. 

The day this Nation ceases to be free for 
irreligion, it will cease to be free for re- 
ligion. 

There should be no discrimination against 
religious activity, no denial of public benefits 
or of rights, privileges, or immunities on 
religious grounds and no use of public prop- 
erty or tax money to ald or finance the 
establishment of religion or to interfere with 
the free exercise thereof. 

The right of each individual to worship or 
believe according to his conscience, which 
FFF 
believe the concept of divinity at all, 
must be N preserved. 

Voluntary expression ot love for our coun- 
try z paying respect to historical docu- 
ments, 8 or customs which contain 
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reference to the deity does not, of itself, re- 
quire recognition or acceptance of the con- 
cept of divinity. 

The general welfare requires that every in- 
dividual receive as much education as is 
feasible, and that compulsory education up 
to the prescribed grades is a requisite of the 
welfare and security of the Nation. 

The freedom of religion guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States by both 
the Ist and 14th amendments prohibit com- 
pelling any parent to send a child to a public, 
nonsectarian school. 

The general welfare and the first amend- 
ment compel complete abstention by Con- 
gress from enacting any laws which might 
directly or indirectly effect the establish- 
ment of religion or prohibit the free exercise 
thereof, and yet the general welfare and na- 
tional security also require provision for the 
most complete education possible under our 
laws and our economic system of each in- 
dividual residing among us. 

If the foregoing premises are valid they 
lead to the following conclusion: 

The Congress of the United States should 
make a legislative determination, and de- 
clare It to be the policy of the United States 
of America that the following acts do not 
constitute or tend to constitute the estab- 
lishment of religion, nor do they or any of 
them prohibit or tend to prohibit the free 
exercise thereof. 

(a) Voluntary reference in speeches or 
songs to a Supreme Belng on patriotic or 
ceremonious occasions in connection with the 
operation of or under the auspices of the na- 
tional or of a State or local government or 
subdivision thereof. 

(b) Reference to the Supreme Being on 
or in connection with the coinage, cur- 
rency, postal service, seals, mottos, or other 
identifying devices, symbols or indicia, of 
the national or of any State or local govern- 
ment or subdivision thereof. 

(c) The use of chaplains in the armed 
services or in any branch of hational, State 
or local government or subdivision thereof. 

(d) Voluntary sessions of or attendance at 
nonsectarian religious services in the Armed 
Forces or in prisons, hospitals or other in- 
stitutions (other than educational institu- 
tions) operated or under the jurisdiction of 
the national or of any State or local govern- 
ment or of any subdivision thereof, 

(e) The issuance of nonsectarian religious 
proclamations in consonance with national or 
State laws or traditions by the national or 
by any State or local government or subdi- 
vision thereof. 

(f) Granting of exemptions or deduction 
allowances under any National, State or local 
tax law in connection with property em- 
ployed for religious use or with donation to 
religious organizations. 

(g) The use of traditional religious ob- 
jects, such as Christmas trees, in connection 
with the voluntary observance of official 
holidays when conducted by or under the 
auspices of the national or of any state or 
local government or subdivision thereof, and 
the use of public moneys in connection 
therewith. 

(h) Reference to a Supreme Being in the 
national anthem or pledge of allegiance or 
in any song, pledge, or oath adopted by any 
state or local government as its official song 
or pledge or oath or in any song or other 
utterance used in ceremonies of any such 
government, 

(1) The voluntary use of any reference to 
a Supreme Being as part of any oatli used 
in any court proceedings or in the taking 
of testimony or other proceedings before any 
legislative or administrative body, or the use 
of the Bible in administering such oath. 

(J) Any reference to a Supreme Being in 
connection with the ceremonious opening of 
or closing of or conduct of any proceedings 
or sessions of any National, State or local 
governmental body. 
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(k) Furnishing any form of nonreligious 
Nonsectarian aid to students or parents of 
students, as such, which js general in nature, 

no reference to the religion or nonrell- 
glon of the students or of the parent and 
Conforms to the due process and equal pro- 
tection principles of the 5th and 14th 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, such as the furnishing of text- 
books, lunches, transportation, medical care 
Or other aids to pupil or parent, as such, to 
further, promote, and assist education, 
Whether in connection with secular or non- 

schools. 

(1) ‘The granting of tax benefits, whether 
in the form of deductions, special tax cred- 
ts or other devices to lessen the amount of 
taxes due from any parent of any student of 
school age and in attendance at school or 
other educational institution, whether sec- 

or nonsecular. 

(m) Providing of financial or other aid to 
Secular or nonsecular institutions of learn- 
ing, based on a nondiscriminatory pattern 
in conformity with the due process and equal 
Protection requirements of the 5th and 14th 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, for the purpose of aiding and 
Promoting education in customary and non- 
religious subjects, and thereby promoting the 
Seneral welfare and security of the United 
States of America. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RATMONHD L. WISE. 

Surrsme, FLA., April 20, 1963. 


Tribute to the Late President of Israel, 
Itzhak Ben Zvi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I attended 
the service of prayer in memory of Itzhak 
Ben Zvi, President of Israel at the Adas 

el Congregation on Thursday, May 

2. 1903. The eulogy was delivered by the 

morable Abraham Harman, Ambassa- 

dor from Israel. The tribute was so 

impressive that I have included it for 
€ Members to read. 

The eulogy follows: 

OF EvLocr or THE LATE PRESIDENT OF 
Israet, ITZHAK BEN Zvi, DELIVERED BY AM- 
Bassapon HARMON, May 2, 1963 
In the ethics of the fathers of the Jewish 

faith it is written: “Which is the right 
Course that a man should choose for himself? 
That which he feels to be honorable to him- 
Self and which also brings him honor from 

And it is further written: “Say 
Urtie and do much and receive all men with 
a cheerful countenance.” 

Throughout his long and active life Itzhak 
Ben Zvi did nothing that was not honorable 
to himself. He sald little but he did a great 
denl and so in the fullness of his days when 

departed from us he commanded the 

nor and love of our people. It is a sad 

and mournful hour for us when we reflect 
t he is no longer with us. 

Throughbut his life there was never a 
ane when he sought public office, He was 

‘Ways thrust forward by others to lead the 

unity because he lived the ideas in 

Which he believed and because these ideas 
7 F 
n. 


Ee was a humble man who never raised 
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himself above the community, nor did he eyer 
separate himself from the congregation. 

He was born in southern Russia 78 years 
ago in czarist times and in his youth he 
experienced the violent physical persecution 
of his people. He brought into existence the 
first organized attempt at Jewish self-de- 
fense against the pogroms. Throughout his 
life he lived by the principle that the will 
and the capacity for self-defense against 
aggression are an essential condition of hu- 
man freedom and dignity. 

He came to the land of Israel 60 years 
ago and joined in the effort to pioneer in 
the ashes of buried civilizations a new life 
dedicated to the dignity of man and to the 
freedom of his afflicted people. 

He lived according to the principle of 
the dignity of labor, of the overriding im- 
portance of building the structure of Jewish 
Independence on the foundations of manual 
work, particularly in agriculture. He lived 
to see the restoration of the fertility of 
Galilee, and the graceless brown and gray of 
the ravaged hills of Judea giving way to the 
spreading green of sturdy young forests and 
cultivated fields. 

He lived according to the principle that 
man does not live by bread alone. Learned 
in the traditions of his people he brought 
about the conditions in which the Jewish 
spirit could once again flourish freely giving 
new and pertinent expression in a modern 
idiom to its eternal truths. 

The gate of his house was always open. 
Through his effort he lived to see the gate 
of his country open to those in search of 
home and freedom. He helped to make the 
policies designed to raise up the lowly and 
the underprivileged and to enlarge their ho- 
rizons of opportunity. In his own personal 
life he practised these policies. There was no 
part of our country where he was not known 
and where his presence and concern did not 
bring new hope. 

Finally, he lived to the rule of 
Hillel who said: Be of the disciples of Aaron, 
loving peace and pursuing peace, loving thy 
fellow creatures and drawing them nearer 
to God's law.” 

Because he was such a man he was chosen 
by the representatives of the people on three 
occasions to fill the office of the Presiderity. 
He was a symbol of the unity of the people 
and of the values by which they seek to live. 

In our hour of sorrow we give thanks that 
such a man was given to us and that we 
were privileged to live in his generation, His 
life was a blessing to us and his memory 
will be a blessing to us for all time to come. 


: The Soviet Oil Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, for 
some months now, the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee has been con- 
ducting an investigation into the Soviet 
oil offensive and its effects on our na- 
tional security. We have heard exten- 
sive testimony on the Russian plot to 
invade Western markets with cutrate oil, 
and to force smaller nations into eco- 
nomic dependence upon Moscow. 

The United States has continually 
pressed for strict controls on this trade. 
We have protested not only the purchase 
of Russian oil by our allies, but the sale 
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of equipment and technological data to 
the Soviets. ; 

Recently, for example, the West Ger- 
man Government agreed to curtail its 
sale of 40-inch steel pipe to the Russians, 
material which they need for the con- 
struction of extensive pipelines to carry 
their oil to China and to the sea. 

The New York Times carried a small 
item recently to the effect that Moscow 
is now looking for plexiglas tubing to 
transport the oil, since they are having 
so much difficulty obtaining the pipe. 
This bears watching, as does the entire 
Cocom list of strategic materials lest we 
inadvertently supply the Communist 
world with the material to attack us 
economically. ; 

In this connection, a recent column by 
C. L. Sulzberger, the distinguished New 
York Times writer, on the Soviet oil 
problem is particularly illuminating. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 

Sover On. TRApE A CONFIDENCE TRICK 

(By C. L. Sulzberger} 8 

Pans. — The shrewdest Soviet confiden 
trick now being played on the free world 
comes in Khrushehev's skillfully conducted 
oil trade. Moscow is using its black gold as 
currency to buy Western capital goods and 

to develop Its own industry. 

The West becomes Russia’s dumping 
ground for surplus and, by cutting into the 
petroleum markets of the Middle East and 
Venezuela, Khrushchev hopes to foment dis- 
content in those sensitive areas. 

SIMPLE TECHNIQUES 

The techniques are astoundingly simple. 
Soviet commerce is wholly state controlled. 
Prices can be artificially fixed according to 
political requirement. Neftexport, the oil 
trading trust, blandly dumps petroleum. 
The average price charged customers in 
NATO lands is less than half that charged 
Moscow's East European satellites. 

Russia offers cheap fuel to the West’s com- 
plex societies, allowing countries like Italy to 
court popular favor by reducing gasoline 
prices. In exchange Russia purchases ma- 
chinery in short supply and steel pipe to con- 
struct the massive pipelines Moscow hopes 
to run from Uralian and Uzbekistani wells 
right into the NATO region’s heart. 

Moscow hopes to make selected Western 
countries Increasingly dependent on trade 
with the U.S.S.R., a trade always subject to 
sudden political shifts. And, when the pipe- 
line network is completed, it will represent 
a critically important Infrastructure for cold 
war commercial penetration, or for provision- 
ing armies in case of hot war. 

MUCH PRESSURE 

For the moment, thanks to much pressure _ 
inside NATO, the pace of the Soviet oil offen- 
sive has been temporarily checked. Through 
its trade committee, COCOM, NATO seeks to 
persuade the Allies to restrict their imports 
and ban sale of strategic materials, above 
all heavy steel pipe. When West Germany 
recently ceased such sales, Moscow immedi- 
ately protested to Bonn. 

The Russians had been working closely 
with Enrico Mattel, head of Italy's National 
Fuel Trust, and hoped to link their own 
pipeline, now extended into Czechoslovakia, 
with one Mattei was building northward 
from the Mediterranean. However, Mattel 
died tragicaly last autumn and Italo-Soviet 
cooperation seems to have diminished. Fur- 
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thermore, the Swiss worry about Italian 
petroleum policy and are holding up pipeline 
transit rights. G è 

As a result, Russian westward oil exports 
advanced less rapidly last year than had been 
feared. But, in retrospect, Moscow's success 
is little short of amazing. Since 1959 Italy 
has been the largest purchaser of Soviet oil 
in the entire world, taking even more than 
Communist China. 

PHENOMENAL PACE 


Soviet petroleum production has risen at 
a phenomenal pace. It was only 44 million 
tons a year in 1950 and, it is estimated, will 
be about 265 million tons in 1965. Annual 
exports to the free world were only 1 million 
tons in 1950. It is reckoned they may reach 
50 million tons in 1965. 

West German imports of Soviet oil have 
risen 1,600 percent in 6 years. Today, 23 
percent of Italy’s oil, 11 percent of Ger- 
many's 38 percent of Greece's and 98 percent 
of Iceland's comes from the U.S.S.R. All are 
members of NATO. 

The loyalist European allies on this issue 
have been Holland, Belgium, and France 
whose recent Soviet trade treaty carefully 
eschewed sales of big-inch pipe. Moscow 
is now trying to boost petroleum exports to 

in exchange for large building con- 
tracts in depressed British shipyards. 
POOR POSITION 


The importance of this oil offensive simply 
cannot be maximized. The West is not in a 
good position to fight any trade war against 
@ monolithic power determined to dump at 
artificial prices. Furthermore, western econ- 
omies are highly competitive. Moscow 
counts on the old Marxist tenet that capital- 
ist rivalries will work against each other to 
undermine the very social structure in which 
they flourish. 

Nor can the West afford to cut petroleum 
prices below a certain minimum. Most of 
its supply originates in Caribbean or Arab 
areas which would be projected into tur- 
moll were their revenues suddenly depressed. 

Oil is one of NATO's essential problems, 
not so disruptive as the nuclear argument, 
but ultimately of profound importance. It 
proves the need for the partners to work to- 
gether on economic as well as military plan- 
ning. 


For as the alliance succeeds in deterring 
war, it becomes increasingly faced with the 
problems of ‘ul coexistence. Khru- 
shchev interprets this Russian-made phrase 
as meaning economic competition with polit- 
ical overtones. Of this, ofl is not only 
symbol but the principal weapon. : 


Pentagonese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following item appeared in the Evening 
News of Newburgh, N.Y., under the date- 
line of May 6. It is certainly fearful and 
wonderful to see what some of our bu- 
reaucrats can do to what was once the 
English language. It is also, as the Eve- 
ning News points out, good for a laugh 
or two. 

From the Newburgh (N..) Evening News, 
May 5, 1963] 
PENTAGONESE 


If the Pentagon ever succeeds in merging 
the services the way it meshes words, the 
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United States will have history's mightiest 
military machine. 

The Pentagon's latest creation is “deproj- 
ectmanagerize.” The Army general who out- 
flanked the English language with this one 
translates it this way: When a project is well 
enough along to roll on without a manager 
the Army deprojectmanagerizes it. 

If industry adopted the same technique, it 
could tell a foreman: Demachineoperatorize 
at this point,“ And voila. There would be 
an employee laid off without even knowing 
what verb hit him. 

It seems a pity that busy military men have 
to Pentagonize—now there's one they 
missed—over fresh creations for their cloud- 
studded lexicon. Maybe they could use a 
little help. For instance, just offhand: 

TFXpellize; To push out of a juicy plane 
contract. 

Deswooshelize: To push the button that 
destroys an errant missile. 

Defidelcastroize: Throw the bum out. 

The possibilities are fascinating and limit- 
less. Only it seems odd that the establish- 
ment charged with seeing to it that a foreign 
language never becomes the official tongue in 
this country should be introducing one by 
boring from within. 


Alaska Ferry System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr, RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I flew to Alaska and partici- 
pated in the inaugural voyage of the 
MV Malaspina through the fabled in- 
side passage of southeastern Alaska. 
Aboard as the quests of Alaska’s Gov. 
William A. Egan, were the mayors and 
chamber of commerce representatives 
from all of the southeastern Alaska cities 
along the route; Alaska’s Senator, 
ERNEST GRUENING, and State officials; as 
well as several high government officials 
from the Province of British Columbia 
and other prominent Canadians, to- 
gether with representatives of the press, 
radio, TV; and leading travel agents 
from all over our country. 

The Malaspina, an oceangoing luxury 
car ferry, is the first of three such vessels 
for the creation of a marine highway 
link in the highway systems of Alaska 
and British Columbia. This develop- 
ment and its significance is ably por- 
trayed by the following article from the 
May 7 issue of the Wall Street Journal, 
which I hereby make available for the 
information of my colleagues, as follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, May 7, 1963] 
ALASKA GETS INTO Ferry Business, LINKS 

Towns ON ISOLATED PANHANDLE—STATE 

LINE Ams TOURISM, PLANS EXPANSION, BUT 

CRTTICS CALL VESSELS WHITE ELEPHANTS 

(By Ray Schrick) 

PRINCE Rupert, British Columbia — After 
nearly a 1,000-mile bicycle ride from Seattle, 
22-year-old Lewis Nelson recently pedaled 
aboard a ferryboat here en route to an Alaska 
vacation. 

Aboard the same comfortable, 500-passen- 
ger vessel, Banker Frank T. Calvin and his 
wife parked the new Chevrolet they had pur- 
chased in Seattle for the trip home to Sitka, 
in southeast Alaska. 

Neither Mr. Nelson nor the Calvins would 
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have been able to make this voyage before 
February 1 when the State of Alaska inaugu- 
rated its ferry line between Prince Rupert 
and seven cities in southeast Alaska. They 
are among several thousand tourists and 
Alaskans who already have taken advantage 
of this year-round service to the 49th State’s 
relatively isolated panhandle. And officials 
figure that traffic will climb sharply with 
the onset of warm weather, 

To accommodate this hoped-for influx, two 
more vessels are scheduled to join the ferry 
Malaspina on the line—one next week and 
the other in June. It’s planned that each 
of the three ferries will make two round 
trips a week between Prince Rupert and 
Skagway, the line’s Alaskan terminus, 490 
miles to the north. 

Their route follows the inland passage 
that runs between the mountain-ringed 
fiords of the Pacific coast and thousands of 
islands that break the ocean’s waves. The 
ferry line is helping unify an elongated area, 
about the size of Maine, where the lack of 
connecting rail lines and highways has forced 
35,000 residents to depend mainly on alr- 
planes for travel between cities, 


MARINE HIGHWAY 


The State-owned system was financed by a 
$15 million general obligation bond issue. 
“We couldn't dream of a land highway in 50 
years in southeast Alaska,” says Gov. Wil- 
liam A. Egan. “It would cost 6400 million. 
For $15 million we created a ferry marine 
highway.“ 

“Alaskans are using the ferry like a street- 
car,” declares Richard , commis- 
sioner of the State public works department. 
A wedding party of 40 took the ferry from 
Juneau, the State capital, to Haines. A Pe- 
tersburg lady heard spring dresses had ar- 
rived in Juneau, so she ferried 135 miles 
north to look them over. Wrangell School 
seniors took an excursion nearly 200 miles to 
Juneau. And the National Guard uses the 
vessels for troop movements. 

Officials say the service will boost tourism, 
too. Morris Ford, head of the Alaska Travel 
Division, says his agency has been receiving 
about 750 tourist queries a week related to 
the ferry. Mr. Ford thinks that 1963’s tourist 
totals may top 1962 when the Seattle World's 
Fair helped attract about 128,000 visitors to 
Alaska. 

The ferry service is featured on a package 
trip offered by Alaska Airlines, Inc., of State, 
“The ferries will help the airlines,” says Rob- 
ert Giersdorf, general sales manager of 
Alaska Airlines. “Tourists taking the ferry 
cruise can be induced to fly into the interior 
of the State.” 


MISS ALASKA RIDES THE FERRY 


While intended primarily for passengers 
and their autos, the ferries also carry freight, 
provided it is loaded in trallers or vans that 
can be rolled on and off at terminals. “Miss 
Alaska,” a new brand of bread baked here in 
Prince Rupert by Van's Bakery, Ltd., recently 
appeared on grocery shelves in Ketchikan, 
about 90 miles away. The 39-cent price of a 
14%4-pound loaf compares favorably with 
other brands in Ketchikan. Van's bakery 
ferries “1,000 to 2,000 loaves a week" into 
Ketchikan. 

Alaska Carriers Association, Inc., a truck- 
ing group, recently publishe rates for freight 
ferried into southeastern Alaska towns in 
trailers. In some cases these rates are lower 
than charges for shipping in freight by 
steamer and barge. But a trucking industry 
spokesman claims lower ferry tariffs on 
trailers will be necessary to make the ferry 
system generally competitive for ‘freight. 

Despite the advantages of the ferry service, 
some Alaskans take a dinf view of the opera- 
tion because of its cost. “The boats should 
be named after elephants,” the Anchorage 
Times suggested in an editorial. “One could 
be ‘White Elephant’ and the other could be 
‘White Elephant, Two.“ The names would 
then conform to what the boats are going 
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to be as far as che Alaskan taxpayers are 
Concerned.” ; 

In an advance study for the State, W. C. 
Gilman & Co., a New York consulting firm, 
estimated that the ferries would lose nearly 
$2 million in the first 3 years before breaking 
into the black: But Public Works Commis- 
sioner Downing points out that the Malas- 
Pina brought in about 650,000 im its first 2 
Months. While this figure was below the 
estimated 890,000-a-month break-even point. 
it was above the Gilman forecasts for a 
Winter operation, Mr. Downing says. 

Says Governor Egan: “It would cost us up 
to $1 million a year to maintain a highway. 
We will use the equivalent of highway main- 
tenance funds, if necessary until the ferry 
Pays for itself.” 

Passengers traveling all the way to Skag- 
Way from Prince Rupert pay $30. A berth in 
a stateroom for the 30-hour trip costs an 
extra $7.50. The Malaspina has only 14 
Staterooms with 28 berths but more sleeping 
accommodations will be installed next year 
Under a recent $300,000 appropriation. 


Motor Hotel, Ltd., also anticipates 
customers as a result of the ferry serv- 
Under a 400,000 expansion program 
Motel is adding a new restaurant and 
and increasing the number of its units 
from 46. “We're a happy geographic 
> easel declares William Murray, presi- 

t 
Prince Rupert, a town of about 12,000, can 
be reached by Canadian National Railway 

Co., by highway, by airplane from Vancouver, 
B.C., and by water. Northland Navigation 
begin service May 31 with a 


Interstate Highway Problems of Our 
Police Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, over a period of years I have 
most interested in the field of high- 

Way safety. As chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Public Health and Safety 
or the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce I have held many hear- 
8 on this subject and have had nu- 
us occasions to understand the ex- 
Cellent job that many organizations are 
Accomplishing in the field of highway 
Safety. I believe one of the most out- 
groups is the International As- 
S0ciation of Chiefs of Police. In an 
€ditorial of the March issue of the Police 
Chief magazine is an article entitled 
E a's Traffic Toll Call: DEath 
1000,” which I would like to have in- 
te in the Recorp at this point as I 
lieve it to be one that very clearly indi- 
tes the problems that confront the 
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police on the interstate highway system. 

The article follows: 

From the Police Chief, March 1963] 
Amenica’s Trarric Tout CALL: Dearm 4-1000 

It is a grim coincidence that as the Federal 
Government and the States work toward 
completing 41,000 miles of superhighways, 
the same number—4i1,000—human beings 
were killed in traffic accidents in 1962. This 
appalling record set a new high for slaughter 
on the highways and streets of this country. 

The 41,000-mile ultimate goal for the In- 
terstate System is, of course, a tribute to pub- 
lic officials at ali levels of Government and 
to associations and other groups deeply in- 
terested in safer, more efficient travel for the 
90 million licensed motorists in this country. 

As this modern network moves toward 
completion, it would behoove every commu- 
nity and every State to begin considering 
now how they will cope with the operational 
problems which inexorably follow the con- 
struction work. 

The IACP is in the vanguard of those or- 
ganizations which realize that this nation- 
i system of freeways will not become 
a reality without some operational problems. 
These problems center primarily around the 
question of how this new concept in high- 
way transportation with its controlled access 
highways can provide the optimum in safe 
and efficient transportation of people and 
goods. We are concerned about a primary 
police responsibility, protection of life and 
property, a vital police service. 

Here are just a few of the difficulties posed 
to police by the Interstate System: means of 
giving aid to motorists in distress throughout 
the 41,000 miles of mostiy rural highways; 
emergency care at accident scenes; crossovers 


speed in approaching egress ramps; rest areas 
for weary motorists; establishment of police 
jurisdiction; a uniform system of policies, 
procedures and standards; and a formula to 
determine manpower needs. 

Highway users on toll road systems today 
are accustomed to a variety of police services. 
If this same type of service is demanded by 
the public, we may need about 12,000 State 
and highway patrol officers to effectively po- 
ice the Interstate System when the 41,000 
miles are completed. Some areas will natu- 
rally require more manpower than others. 
For instance, one State which now has 
heavily traveled expressways conducted a 
study recently which revealed that for ade- 
quate police service 59 police units were re- 
quired for a 50-mile stretch of highway. 
This, of course, is more than a police unit 
per mile and while this is an extreme situa- 
tion, it is indicative of the scope and com- 
plexity of the problem. 

The IACP and the professional police ex- 
ecutives which it represents are acutely 
aware of their responsibilities in providing 
maximum protection with minimum inter- 
ruption to drivers and pedestrians. 

A request.to conduct research in this 
hitherto unexplored area of police respon- 
sibilities on controlled access highways was 
made to the Bureau of Public Roads. This 
Bureau, through its Office of Highway Safety, 
is to be commended for recognizing the value 
of this pioneering research and for making 
a pilot grant to IACP to identify the prob- 
lems and propose solutions. 

The motoring public could neither ask nor 
receive better allies than their State and 
local officials, the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the IACP, representing the Nation's police, 
all working together to eradicate or minimize 
the hazards. 

Public officials, and particularly police offi- 
cials, can provide maximum protective serv- 
ices only within a climate of public under- 
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standing and support of their efforts, Hu- 
man life is the most precious ot our natural 
resources. To lose 41,000 of our people in a 
12-month period Is a national tragedy. The 
police administrators of IACP are dedicated 
to the task of reducing the terrible toll of 
death and destruction and making the high- 
ways of America, including the 41,000 miles 
of Interstate System, a highway transporta- 
tion network which all Americans can use 
with safety and pleasure. 

QUINN TAMM, 

Executive Director. 


Tribute to a Distinguished Hoosier: Gerry 
H. Kisters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there 
appeared recently in a Columbus, Ind., 
newspaper, the Evening Republican, an 
article about one of Indiana’s valiant war 
heroes. Second Lieutenant Gerry H. 
Kisters was honored 19 years ago for his 
extraordinary heroism in action and was 
recently invited to attend a military re- 
ception at the White House along with 
all living Congressional Medal of Honor 
winners, Although Mr. Kisters is not 
originally from Indiana, the Hoosier 
State is proud to claim him as an adopted 
son, a man who won not only the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor but also the 
Distinguished Service Award and the 
Purple Heart. 

I therefore wish to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues this article paying 
tribute to such a distinguished Hoosier. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, thẹ article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Columbus, Ind., Evening Repub- 
lican, May 1, 1963] 
Hero Gors Back To WErre House: KISTERS 

ATTEND JF. K. s RECEPTION 

(By Ann Green) 
and Mrs. Gerry Kisters and three 


they will attend a military reception at the 
invitation of President Kennedy. To add a 
spark to a usually dull reception, the Presi- 
dent has invited all living Congressional 
Medal of Honor winners in the country and 
thelr wives to star in this social event. 
Reciplent of the highest award for valor 
in battle is Second Lieutenant Kisters, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard G. Kisters, of 531 10th 
Street, Columbus. Gerry accepted the Con- 
gresslonal Medal of Honor and in February 
1944 the Distinguished Service Cross and 
Purple Heart for valor in World War II. 
The award for Distinguished Service Cross 
was made by Gen. George Marshall after 
which Kisters was escorted from the Penta- 
gon to the White House where the President 
of the United States pinned on the Medal 
of Honor for “conspicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity at the risk of life above and beyond 
the call of duty” for action on July 31, 1943, 
near Gagliano, Sicily. That was the day 
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Gerry learned he was unique, inasmuch as 
he was the only living soldier up to that 
time to hold both the Distinguished Service 
Cross and Medal of Honor. 

BOTH IN FUR BUSINESS 

Both Kisters are in the fur business; 
Gerry's father is practically retired now, but 
he learned the business years ago in Canada 
after immigrating from Germany, then 
taught his son. He worked for the Hudson 
Bay Company and Gerry grew up in Mark 
Twain country, going to school in Hanni- 
bal, Mo. He was inducted into the service 
before Pearl Harbor, was assigned to the 91st 
Squadron and went to Africa. 

Near Tunis he participated in action rout- 
ing and putting a German 88 out of action 
with hand grenades. His outfit’s job was 
to advance, look over the situation, maintain 
liaison, fill the gap. between outfits, advance 
and hold ground. When it seemed impos- 
sible to advance by motor, this group would 


get out and crawl over the terrain under’ 


fire to spot the enemy and secure informa- 
tion. 

During the invasion of Sicily, Staff Sergeant 
Kisters not only knocked out a machinegun 
nest and took prisoners, but received serious 
wounds in the leg and arm. First aid was 
given and the German prisoners he had taken 
assisted in carrying him back for help. 
Lieutenant Franklin, with him at this time, 
said, “I’m putting you in for a commission 
right now and you'll get an oak leaf cluster 
for that DSC.” 

After some months under treatment, be- 
ing shifted back to Africa to a hospital for 
operation on the severed nerve in his arm, 
he returned across the Atlantic in a British 

, arriving in New York, October 10, 
for treatment at Halloran Hospital. Later in 
an Ohio hospital he was reunited with his 
wife, whom he had married in Bloomington 
when he realized his military service would 
be extended indefinitely. 

If you've wondered why some brave lads 
get recognition from generals, the reason 
Kisters got it was for extraordinary heroism 
in action on May 1943 near Tunisia. Staff 
Sergeant Kisters made several individual re- 
connaissance missions, returning each time 
with timely and valuable information con- 
cerning the location of enemy artillery em- 
Placements. Alone and while subjected to 
enemy heavy artillery and concentrated 

fire and individual rifle fire, 
Sergeant Kisters crept forward on the artil- 
lery piece which was firing on our forces 
near. By the effective use of hand 
grenades and rifle, Staff Sergeant Kisters 
wiped out an entire crew.” 

And now President Kennedy is recogniz- 
ing Gerry, his wife and daughters 19 years 
later at reception in the Nation’s Capital. 


Law Day, U.S.A.: A Dissent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 
Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, a free 


understanding this, have made great he- 
roes of their Thomas Paines and Thomas 
Jeffersons. 


I should like to commend to the atten- 


by Mr. Lawrence Speiser, the distin- 
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guished attorney and director of the 
Washington office, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

Mr. Speiser points out what we lawyers 
should have said, and did not, on Law 
Day, U.S. A.: 

Law Dar, US. A.: A DISSENT 


(By Lawrence Spelser, director, Washington 
office, American Civil Liberties Union) 


This article is written more in sorrow than 
in anger, In preparation for its writing, I 
called the American Bar Association and re- 
ceiyed some beautifully and obviously ex- 
pensively printed booklets, all designed to 
help make Law Day, US.A. a huge success. 
They suggested such worthwhile topics for 
speeches or articles as “Why Respect the 
Law,” “How Laws Protect You,” and “What 
Courts Do For You.” 

Complete plans were given for arranging 
luncheons (i.e., perhaps a maximum of two 
to five guests per lawyer in most instances”). 
Suggestions for gubernatorial proclamations 
and news medla coverage were included as 
well as promotional materials, posters, mall 
stickers, and leaflets. One impressive poster 
proclaims; 

“The law is everyone's business and every- 
one's protector. It is impartial, swift, with- 
out fear or favor * * *. The rule of law is 
the rule of right, not might. It allows us to 
live our lives in freedom and in dignity. The 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights clearly 
define our rights as citizens. It is hard to 
realize that only a few hundred years ago 
most of these rights did not exist. Perhaps 
it is also hard to realize that, unless the rule 
of law is maintained, these rights would 
quickly perish.” 

There is nothing basically wrong with any 
of these suggestions nor any of the senti- 
ments expressed, except for one thing. aey 
violate most horrendously the warning in 
one of the pamphlets, “Lofty abstractions 
about individual liberty and justice do not 
enforce themselves.” It would be difficult, 
indeed, to advance programs less likely to 
promote and expand the rule of law—less 
likely to make it a living reality—than those 
suggested in the fine material sent out by 
the American Bar Association. They have 
little meaning as well as little persuasive- 
ness, simply because they are designed to 
avoid controversy. Innocuousness is their 
greatest virtue. High sounding phrases and 
impassioned rhetoric mean little to the aver- 
age citizen. 

Most Negroes in Mississipp! as well as else- 
where, if they read the poster quoted above 
that the “law is everyone's * * * protector. 
It is impartial, swift, without fear or favor”, 
would be totally unconvinced. And most Ne- 
groes are dreadfully aware there is something 
less than the equal application of the rule 
of law when hundreds can be arrested merely 
for going into white waiting rooms or for 
attempting to register and vote. 

There are problems in our society today— 
vital, deep-seated, complex problems involv- 
ing the rule of law—yet Law Day U.S.A. 
studiously avoids them. Was not the rule of 
law placed in the greatest in this 
country in recent times by the refusal of a 
Governor of a State to abide by a Federal 
court order? Why isn’t this the subject of 
Law Day? 

Recently, Supreme Court Justice Clark in 
an address at St. Louls University chided the 
Nation's lawyers, judges, and law schools for 
failing to meet their responsibilities in pro- 
viding legal help for poor persons charged 
with crime. But this is not suggested as a 
fitting topic for discussion and work on Law 
Day, U.S.A. 

As an indication of the failure of the 
American Bar Association to meet its respon- 
sibility, I need only point to the recent land- 
mark case of Gideon v. Wainwright, 31 U.S.L. 
Week 4291 (Mar. 18, 1963), in which the Su- 
preme Court held that the States must pro- 
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vide counsel for indigents in criminal cases. 
To the shame of the Am n Bar Associa- 
tion, no brief amicus was filed on its behalf. 
In striking contrast, 23 State attorneys gen- 
eral—the States’ chief law enforcement of- 
ficers—filed an amicus brief on behalf of the 
defendant urging the Court to rule as it did. 
No discussion of the importance of this de- 
cision nor the problem which caused it is 
proposed as the basis of any Law Day, U.S. A. 
celebration. 

A few years ago, Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas wrote an article, “Vagrancy and Ar- 
rest on Suspicion.”! He pointed out that in 
1958, there were 96,740 reported arrests on 
suspicion in this country according to the 
Uniform Crime Reports; yet there is no crime 
known as suspicion, and arrests for suspicion 
are not countenanced by the Bill of Rights. 
In fact this figure is probably too low, since 
many such arrests are not even reported. 
The number has not diminished. In 1961, 
similarly, there were 136,114 reported arrests 
on suspicion—but yet this police practice 
undercutting the rule of law is not suggested 
as a topic for discussion. 

Studies on the ball system have demon- 
strated that in practice the poor are sys- 
tematically being deprived of liberty before 
being found guilty. In New York City in 
1960, a total of 114,653 persons were detained 
in jatl prior to trial, some for as long as a 
year, while after trial only 30,827 were given 
sentences. In 1958, a study showed that 
28 percent of defendants couldn't raise $500 
bail; 45 percent couldn’t raise $2,000. Surely 
such a defect in the administration of jus- 
tice riddles the rule of law. 

There is also something clearly wrong when 
statistics demonstrate year after year that 
the Negro and the poor are disproportion- 
ately subjected to capital punishment. 

If it ts felt that these matters are con- 
troversial (and, indeed, they are) then what 
is wrong with planning Law Day as a debate 
on these subjects, with speakers pro and 
con? I am not suggesting that there are 
infallible views on all these topics, but cer- 
tainly there is a real need for cogent and 
perceptive discussion and what better day 
could there be than Law Day, U.S. A.? 

The planning guide warns The event is not 
a ‘lawyer’s day’ but rather an occasion for 
honoring the place of law in American life. 
Care should be taken to avoid giving the 
public an incorrect impression that the 
event is intended as an occasion for self- 
laudation by lawyers.” Unfortunately the 
Incorrect impression is the popular one and 
it has been nurtured by unthinking observ- 
ances such as those suggested in the plan- 
ning guide. A day filled with high flown 
phrases and lofty rhetoric will not increase 
the stature of either lawyers or the law in 
the minds of the public—nor will it make 
the rule of law the living reality it should be. 


270 Tale L. J. 1 (1960). 


Jesus, the Most Beloved Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Jesus, the Most Beloved Man— 
The Humblest and Greatest of All,” 
written by one of the most respected citi- 
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zens of my State, Judge John Park 
Cravens. 

Judge Cravens has long been one of 
the leading Christian gentlemen of 
Arkansas. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JESUS, THE Most BELOVED Man—THE 
HUMBLEST AND GREATEST OF ALL 
(By John Park Cravens) 

Today, the hope of the survival of civiliza- 
tion, and all that is dear to it, lies in the 
teachings of Jesus, the man who was perfect. 

Jesus is the most beloved man of all his- 
tory, which does not record any other char- 
Acter like Him. 

Down through the centuries of 2,000 years 
Past, Jesus has been the hope and faith of 
millions of people who would have become 
forlorn because of wars and other things in- 
Jurious to humankind, 

"I am the way, the truth and the life,” 
Were words spoken by Jesus 2,000 years ago 
as He lived the truth; and truth is eternal. 

Jesus brought to the world God's way of 
life more than any man has or ever will, and 
He is the humblest and greatest of all men. 

Jesus had a place in the hearts of the most 
of our Christian forefathers for the past 
2,000 years, and from them we have inherited 
this divine heritage that was theirs, and is 
now ours. 

If millions of little children were asked: 
“Who was Jesus?” with love in their hearts, 


ander the Great was, also Napoleon, Plato, 
the Great, Lord Bacon, Confucius, 


to name these men's mothers, you will 
that a small percent can name some of 
mothers that are of record. Then ask 
to name the mother of Jesus. 

the mother of Jesus, is the most 
beloved, and devoted mother of his- 
Her hardships, her sacrifices in bring- 
Jesus into the world and rearing Him, 
her watching Him nailed to the cross 
die are without parallel in the heart- 
breaks, sacrifices, agonies, and sufferings of 
a mother. 

There is no other character in history 
Whose life was more sacrificial, more forceful, 
and more impressive than the life of Jesus. 

Jesus was condemned to death before his 
birth by a tyrant and king, From the man- 
Ber to the cross death walked with Him. No 
Person's life recorded in history has had a 
childhood background so humble, innocent, 
and destined as that of Jesus, nor did their 
— begin under such adverse conditions as 
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History has no record of any man living 
a life as clean, as pure and as perfect as 
Jesus. In His short period of life He gave 
more to the world for the benefit of human- 
kind than any person has ever given. With 
12 humble disciples, men of peace and com- 
Passion, He established a kingdom that is 
eternal, à 

When God created the heavens and the 
earth He reserved vast material secrets from 
the people of the earth. Down through the 
ages since the beginning of time, God has 
Given to the world a small fraction of His 
Precious secrets in the form of some scientific 
discoveries and inventions. So long as the 
World exists, new scientific discoveries will 

Made, and there will be progress made in 
the fields of inventions. 

When the right time came, after God 
Created the heavens and the earth, He gave 
to the world His Son Jesus, our beloved 
Saviour, and the gift of eternal life. For 
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God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth on 
Him shall not perish, but shall have ever- 
lasting life.“ When God gave to the world 
Jesus He gave the greatest and most pre- 
cious gift He has ever given or will ever 
give. And now 2,000 years after Jesus“ 
crucifixion, His followers have grown by mil- 
ons who place their hope, faith and trust 
in Him. 

During the Dark Ages the only light that 
survived was the light of Jesus, and His 
light will ever shine no matter how great 
the powers of any force is that is against 
His teachings, and would destroy all the 
works of God, and plunge the world into the 
complete darkness of tyranny, war, dictator- 
ship and materialism. 

Many are the men recorded in history 
who have been great in their times during 
the past several thousand years. They were 
not interested in the human soul like Jesus, 
and dwelled on material things. As a teach- 
er Jesus taught to perfect the peoples mind, 
and He was interested in people of all ages, 
and of the entire world. 

Jesus in His teachings looked to the soul, 
and regarded character as more important 
than money. The system of ethics He taught 
was based on God’s truth, and has stood 
the test of time for 2,000 years, and will 
stand forever. 

Jesus was a teacher, philosopher, preacher 
and prophet of true greatness. None of His 
teachings are In contradiction to scientific 
discovery, explorations, history, and all 
knowledge and culture during his lifetime, 
and down through the centuries since. He 
lived to bless humanity. 

Jesus done the most of His preaching in 
the open, and often He was without benefit 
of shelter as He slept on a pallet on the 
ground. “Foxes hath holes, birds of the 
air hath nests; but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His head.” Jesus was poor 
born, and He lived and died poor and hum- 
ble, and as innocent as a little child. He 
was not a man of earthly greatness, and 
material position with an beir of heirs to 
take over His property and position of power. 
He was not a member of a family of earthly 
power and position, and the night Roman 
soldiers sought Him, and made Him their 
prisoner, and took Him before Pilate to be 
condeemned to the cross, He had nobody on 
earth to look to but His beloved mother 
Mary who could not save Him, and whose 
presence could only comfort Him as He was 
crucified. He knew not the love of a wife 
and children of His own like most men, and 
the pattern of His life from His birth to 
His crucifixion on the cross could have only 
been planned and destined by God, His 
Father, who was well pleased with His Son 
who lived and died for the sake of humanity 
and the atonement of sin, and the redeeming 
of people through His incarnation, sufferings 
and death. 

A few years ago the tomb of an ancient 
king was discovered and opened. In the 
tomb where they had been placed about 
5.000 years before, was the mummy of the 
king, jewels, ornaments, and regalia. This 
king had been a man of great riches and 
power during his life and reign. He was 
best known for his pomp, punishment, cruel- 
ty, death, destruction and slavery. His 
power of life and death was over millions of 
people. And only a few years after his 
death he was practically forgotten. He 
lived a life of earthly splendor in a palace, 
and had been entombed for about 3,000 
years before the birth of Jesus. Then it 
was 2,000 years more before his tomb was 
discovered. The discoverers were only in- 
terested in his tomb and mummy as ancient 
things of interest, and not in his record as 


left nothing of value to posterity, and the 
glory of God at their deaths. 


His kingdom, He defied wealth, political 


power, prestige and opposition of other 
forms. 


In all the records of the writings of the 
world none equals Jesus’ Sermon on the 
Mount. The words He spoke, His character, 
His life and His ideas as to government and 
His code of ethics are without flaw. 
Throughout all Christendom many days of 
the year are in honor of Jesus, Christian 
leaders and Christian worship. Thousands 
of churches, cathedrals, educational and 
other buildings throughout many lands are 
monuments to Jesus, the Man of Galilee, 
and the past, present and future of Chris- 
tian worship. 

The name of Jesus has been spoken and 
appeared in print for the past 20 centuries, 
more than any other ‘s name who 
has a place in history. The voices from the 
pulpit, the volces in prayer, the volces in 
song, the millions of copies of the Holy 
Bible throughout Christian and other lands, 
the faith of our fathers in Him down through 
the ages, our love for Him, and our respect 
for His memory are testimony to our faith 
in Him äs our blessed Saviour. 

Only a small percent of the people of the 
Christian nations during the past centuries 
knew who their ancestors were any further 
back than their great grandparents. But 
they knew Jesus was their heavenly Father, 
as Christians 


forted them unto death when 
forsaken them. 

No man’s character and career in all his- 
tory has shown tts relationship to God as 
much as that of Jesus. When He was cruci- 
fled, some countries that were inhabited with 
wild tribes, and worshiped false gods, are 
today leading countries of culture and Chris- 
tian worship. The gospel of Jesus was 
carried to them as it is being carried to re- 
mote corners of the earth today. The eternal 
truth of Jesus took root at the cross of 
Calvary, and for hundreds of years has grown 
to many lands throughout the world, and 
will in time cover the entire earth. 

There is no end to the discoveries of 
science, and the invention of inventions 
which are now in their infancy, and human- 
kind will never master the secrets of the ma- 
terial things of God completely. But God 
through His son Jesus has revealed to the 
world all of the spiritual side of life without 
reservations. 

In the recordings of history there is no per- 
son as gentle and forgiving as Jesus and every 
word He spoke was the truth and cannot be 
justly criticized In any manner, and His wis- 
dom has never been excelled. 

Time has always judged the life and career 
of every man in history, and God's laws have 
always governed the rendering of the judg- 
ment. Some persons of history, who lived 
only 200 years ago, are having their lives and 
careers properly judged by scholars, educa- 
tors, historians, scientists and other learned 
persons. Jesus lived 2,000 years ago, and no 
life and career has been judged as much as 
His. < 

Jesus could only have been a divine being. 
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The Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 


Offenses Control Act of 1961 Should 
Be Extended for 3 More Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the prog- 
ress being made under the Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Offenses Control 
Act of 1961 is encouraging. I join other 
Members of the House in introducing 
legislation to extend this act for another 
3 years. 

This nationwide program was backed 
by President Kennedy to develop dem- 
onstration, training, and action projects 
across the country to find new ways to 
deal with the problems of youth. An 
endorsement of this law was given last 
week when the House voted the full $4 
million appropriation for 1964. The 
present law will run out in July of 1964 
and unless the law is extended, many 
projects, including one in Minneapolis, 
will not be permitted to move from the 
planning stage into the action stage. 

In June 1962 Minneapolis secured a 
grant of $150,000 under the existing law. 
The grant was given to the Community 
Health and Welfare Council of Henne- 
pin County which has initiated the Min- 
neapolis youth development project un- 
der the staff direction of Larry Harris. 

It is evident that the Minneapolis proj- 
ect has enlisted support of many groups 
in the community and that a keen 
interest exists in seeing the project 
completed. The following list of the 
members of the planning committee 
illustrates this broad interest: 

Yours DEVELOPMENT PLANNING COMMITTEE 

Chairman, Mr. Alan H. Moore, vice presi- 
dent, lst National Bank of Minneapolis; 
board, community health and welfare 
council, 

Guy Alexander, Electrical Workers Union 
No. 292; board community health and wel- 
fare council, 

Miriam Alburn, editorial writer, Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune. 

Dr. Margaret Andrews, director of place- 
ment, Minneapolis public schools. 

Judge Lindsay Arthur, juvenile judge. 

Earl Beatt, executive director, Family and 
Children’s Service. e 

Herbert D. Bissell, president, community 
health and welfare council; vice president, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Dr. Peter Briggs, Department of Physical 
Medicine, University of Minnesota. 

Arthur Broberg, manager, Minneapolis Of- 


Marshall Diebold, vice president, Northrup 
King & Co; board, community health and 
welfare council, 

Rabbi Meier Eisemann, principal, Torah 
Academy of Minneapolis; board, Phyllis 
Wheatley House. 

Prof. John R. Ellingston, College of Law, 
University of Minnesota. 

Daniel S. Feidt, attorney, Feidt and Lang. 

M. E. Fisher, circulation manager, Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune. 
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Sidney Goldish, director of research, Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune. 

Arthur M. Goldman, executive director, 
Edward F. Waite Neighborhood House, 

Robert Gomsrud, president, Central Labor 
Union. 

Arnold E. Gruber, assistant executive di- 
rector, Henn County Welfare Department. 

Thomas F. Hansen, executive director, 
Wells Memorial, Inc. 

Abner Heggerston, assistant superintend- 
ent, Minneapolis public schools. 

Larry Irvin, planning director, Minneapolis 
Planning Commission, 

Dr. William Jepsen, program director, 
Minneapolis and Hennepin County Mental 
Health Clinic. 

Russell H. Johnson, director of recreation, 
board of park commissioners. 

Robert Jorvig, executive director, Minne- 
apolis ‘ Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thority. 

Mrs. Burton M. Joseph, President's Com- 
mittee on Youth Employment. 

Paul W. Keve, director, department of 
court services. 

Judge Theodore B. Knudson, Hennepin 
County District Court. 

Dr. Gisela Konopka, professor of social 
work, University of Minnesota, 

Dr. James Lawton, director of child psy- 
chiatry, Minneapolis General Hospital. 

Dr. Ello Monaches!l, chairman, Department 
of Sociology, University of Minnesota. 

Arthur Naftalin, mayor of Minneapolis. 

Col. Robert Nolte, executive director, Vol- 
unteers of America, 

Dr. Henrietta Saloshin, professor of social 
work, University of Minnesota; chairman, 
research advisory committee, CHWC. 

Arne L. Schoeller, attorney at law; mem- 
ber, Minneapolis Board of Education. 

Henry Thomas, executive director, Phyllis 
Wheatley House. 

Dr. Joel Torstenson, professor of sociology, 
Augsburg College. 

Dr. Walter Walker, president, Barlow 
Realty Co. 

E. I. (Pat) Walling, chief, Minneapolis 
Police Department. 

John Warder, office manager, Litho Supply 
Depot, Inc. 

Miss Elsie R. Weinlick, executive director, 
Unity Settlement Association. 

Robert Williams, executive director, Min- 
neapolis Urban League. 

Ray Williamson, captain, crime prevention 
bureau. 

Staff: Omar Schmidt, executive director, 
community health and welfare council; 
Larry E. Harris, project director; Dr. Robert 
D. Wirt, research director; Donald D. Bevis, 
school services planner; Richard W. Faunce, 
research associate; Richard W. Moore, youth 
employment planner. 


Mayor Arthur Naftalin has given his 
full support. The problems of our young 
people are being studied intensively. A 
description of the progress in Min- 
neapolis appears in part 1 of the recent 
hearings of the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Appropriations Subcommittee, 
on pages 840-42. 

We must translate these studies into 
meaningful programs which draw upon 
the full resources of the community. 
The Minneapolis Youth Development 


Project offers the best chance for this. 


The progress in Minneapolis is highly 
regarded by the staff members of the 
President’s Committee on Juvenile De- 


‘linquency. 


I sincerely hope that the Federal law 
will be extended and that Minneapolis 
will be permitted to receive the addi- 
tional Federal funds needed. 


May 8 
Peace in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of the American Jewish Congress Gov- 
erning Council on Peace in the Middle 
East, adopted on April 28, 1963. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PEACE IN THE Moni East 

Swiftly moving deyelopments in the Mid- 
dle East make it plain that the United Arab 
Republic is bent upon an undisguised cam- 
paign of territorial and political aggrandize- 
ment. Within recent weeks three govern- 
ments have fallen, at least in part because 
of the intervention of Egyptian troops or 
political agitators, and a new federated en- 
tity has emerged pledged to the annihils- 
tion and destruction of Israel and other 
presently existing sovereign states in that 
area. 

This program of aggression and expansion 
has been encouraged by the silence and 
passivity especially of those governments, in- 
cluding our own, that have a clear national 
interest in preserving peace in that region. 
Such governments have a epecial responsi- 
bility to end the continued political and 
economic aggression by the UAR so that it 
shall not lead to war. If hostilities do even- 
tuate, responsibility will reside with those 
who either foment or condone the kind of 
provocation that will make such hostilities 
inescapable. 

Everyone must welcome genuine efforts by 
the deprived peoples of the Middle East to re- 
form their political and economic systems 
and to begin the hard task of national and 
regional rehabilitation. It is tragic that 
many of the populations in the Middle East 
should continue to live amid backward, 
poverty stricken circumstances and that they 
should continue to be ravaged by despots 
who squander the resources of the area on 
personal or military extravagances. Legiti- 
mate efforts to reconstruct the economy, the 
people, and the land have yet to be seriously 
attempted. 

There is every reason to believe that recent 
changes in the area are not directed toward 
such constructive ends. The very first com- 
muniques issued by the heads of the new 
federation of the UAR offered plans for new 
military adventures rather than plans for 
economic change and held out the prospect 
of new wars, not new industries. The sums 
recently expended by the Government of 
Egypt to import West German and other 
scientists and to manufacture new expensive 
and sophisticated weapons with moneys re- 
leased as a result of aid programs provided by 
the United States indicates clearly the temper 
and objective of UAR leadership. 

These developments make imperative the 
rethinking of fundamental precepts of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. We applaud the biparti- 
san effort now underway in the House of 
Representatives to insure that guarantees 
against any use of American economic aid to 
Arab governments for the purpose of prepar- 
ing for an offensive war shall be incorporated 
into the present foreign-ald bill. It is un- 
thinkable that American funds, directly or 
obliquely, should continue to subvene these 
aggressive ends. 
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Unhappily, present State Department 
Policy appears to be oriented in an opposite 
direction. Top Officials of the De- 
partment have recently appeared to suggest 
that the United States must purchase Arab 
Support, almost unconditionally, as the only 
means of immunizing that area from Soviet 
infiuence. 

This is the core of the present American 
Position, a position which we believe to be 
shortsighted and counterproductive. The 
blackmailer is never satisfied with his last 
Payment. And the compliant disposition of 
the State Department invites further exploi- 
tation and ever more stringent demands. 
Moreover this acquiescence carries no assur- 
ance, even no likelihood, that our country 
thereby will gain steadfast allies. On the 
contrary, the Arab States have freely pro- 
Claimed their decision to play both sides of 
the cold war against the middle and to turn 
to any source whenever expedient. 

The one nation tn the Near East that has 
shown an overriding and steady attachment 
both to the principles of freedom and to the 
Positions of the free world has been the 
Government of Israel. Yet it is conceivable, 
Unless clear limits are drawn, that the UAR, 
as a condition for rejecting Soviet assistance, 
might well demand that the United States 
remain aloof and detached while the new 
unified Arab military machine seeks to over- 
Tun the State of Israel. 

We cannot accept the consoling assurances 
of those officials in the United States who 
dismiss the inflammatory, warmongering 
Statements of President Nasser as political 
Pablum intended only for internal demagogic 
Purposes. It will be too late to rectify this 
error of judgment once Nasser's rockets be- 
Bin to fly across sovereign borders. There 
Will then be time only for regrets, not for 
assistance. 

As we meet, the UAR is seeking to over- 
throw more Middle East governments not 
now included in the new federation of Arab 
States. These attempts proceed initially by 
Way of infiltration and subversion. This pat- 
tern, we may expect, will be followed by the 
kind of military assault which had its prec- 
edent in the Egyptian expedition in Yemen. 
Unless those governments that can yet be 
influential in the Middle East, such as our 
Own, express themselves with greater vigor 
than they have yet demonstrated, we fear 
these developments are imminent and al- 
most certain. 

We are gratified that the Secretary of State 
and the President have found occasion in 
recent days to express “interest in the in- 
dependence and security” of those Middle 
East governments who are not within the 
UAR. But these assurances have been casual 
and intermittent. There Is still no clearcut 
Pronouncement of our governmental policy. 
Above all else, such a declaration is called 
for now. 

The United Arab Republic poses an urgent 
threat to the security of all of its neighbors, 
Arab and non-Arab alike. It is therefore 
vital that our Government reaffirm unequiv- 
Ocally its policy of friendly and peaceful rela- 
tions with all presently existing countries in 
the area and serve clear and unmistakable 
notice that it will respond promptly and de- 
Cisively to any threat to the peace, or to any 
Provocative military buildup that is intended 
to precipitate a war. 

Our hope is that our Government can 
thus help procure a long and extended inter- 
val of peaceful development for all coun- 
tries in that much harassed region. We 
urge the constructive adaptation of Amer- 
ican policies in the Middle East to replace 
regional arms competition with regional eco- 
nomic cooperation. In this way the national 
interests of the United States can be realized 
&nd promoted, the security of the smali na- 
tons of the area can be protected and the 
Tedemption of the masses of underprivileged 
and deprived peoples of the Middle East can 
begin in earnest. 
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Cuba: Through the Eyes of L.B.J. and 
Through the Eyes of Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, 
I found two articles in the papers over 
the weekend most interesting in their ob- 
viously different assessment of Cuba. 

First there was the AP report of Vice 
President Lynpon JoHNSON’s political 
speech to a $100-a-plate Democratic 
fund-raising rally in Milwaukee Satur- 
day night. 

Then there was Bob Considine's re- 
port on an article in Vision, described 
by Considine as “probably Latin Amer- 
ica's best informed periodical.” 

The subject, in both cases, was Cuba. 

According to the AP report, the Vice 
President “insisted the administration 
policy on Cuba ‘is to get rid of commu- 
nism and Castro.“ Citing economic 
ills in Cuba, L.B.J. said this is “a record 
of proud American responsibility. We 
are determined that communism in Cuba 
must go—and shall go.” 

According to Considine, Vision states, 
“The Kennedy administration has 
launched & propaganda campaign to 
prove its ‘isolation’ policy renders Castro 
harmless; that Cuba is just a small pawn 
in the overall global struggle, and that 
no decisive action is possible without 
risking nuclear war,” but the Latin 
American periodical adds that the argu- 
ment is “demonstrably false.” 

I now include that portion of the AP 
story and that portion of the Considine 
article which deal with this subject: 
JoHNSON LABELS CUBA RED FAILURE SHOWCASE 

MILWAUKEE, May 4.—Vice President JOHN- 
son pictured Cuba tonight as “a showcase 
of Communist fallure that is costing the 
Soviet Union more than $1 million a day to 
prevent complete and fimal collapse.” 


In a speech prepared for a $100-a-plate 
Democratic fundraising dinner, the Texan 
and its 


policy on Cuba is to get rid of communism 
and Castro.” 

Calling President Kennedy “the strong 
young man in the White House,“ Mr. JOHN- 
son said the President “stood up to the ag- 
gressor and drew the fangs of aggression.” 

He listed these as results of Fidel Castro's 
Cuban Communist regime: 

“Cuba's gross national product has fallen 
25 percent. 

“Agriculture is failing under communism 
there as everywhere else. 

“Food consumption is down 15 percent. 
The 1963 sugar crop is the smallest since 
World War II. 

“A quarter million Cubans have left 
Cuba—and we have received 300,000 individ- 
ual Cuba requests for visa waivers to come to 
this country. 

“Free world trade with Cuba last year was 
one-tenth what it was before Castro—and it 
will be only a trickle this year. Trade be- 
tween Cuba and Latin America will virtually 
disappear in 1963.“ 

Apparently answering critics of United 
States policies toward Cuba, Mr. JOHNSON 
called this “a record of proud American re- 
sponsibility,” adding: 
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“We are determined that communism in 

Cuba must go—and shall go.” 
On THE LINE 
(By Bob Considine) 

“Vision,” probably Latin America’s best in- 
formed periodical, dourly concludes in the 
wake of Castro's triumphant reception in the 
Soviet Union: 

“Years of fumbling U.S. efforts to free 
Cuba have ended in utter failure. This con- 
stitutes the biggest setback to U.S. foreign 
policy since the fall of China. In Washing- 
ton, this defeat Is recognized but never ad- 
mitted, The Kennedy administration has 
launched a propaganda campaign to prove 
that its ‘isolation’ policy renders Castro 
harmless; that Cuba is just a small pawn in 
the overall global struggle, and that no de- 
cisive action is possible without risking nu- 
clear war. All three arguments are demon- 
strably false. 

In the first instance, Cuba is not isolated 
at all. Various hemispheric states still main- 
tain diplomatic, trade, and travel connec- 
tions with the island. A steady flow of 
young Latin American leftists arrives in 
Cuba every day, destined for Che Guevara's 
reyolutionary schools * * * nations outside 
the hemisphere scoff at U.S. pleas to halt 
Cuban shipping. 

“The second point is still more unrealis- 
tic—that Cuba is merely a cold war pawn, 
som like Laos but closer to home. 
Castro's position atop the Lenin mausoleum 
last Sunday proves that the Kremlin takes 
a much different view. The Cuban take- 
over is a hugely successful Communist pene- 
tration right into the zone of prime U.S. in- 
terest, the first step along the road to Latin 
American conquest. 

“The final t—that there is noth- 
ing we can do about Castro—is just plain 
defeatism.” 

“Vision's” recommendations: 

J.F.K. should again declare unequivocally 
that getting rid of Castro is a cardinal goal 
of U.S. policy. Create a big Caribbean task 
force to restore morale inside Cuba. J.F.K. 
“should publicly warn that the United States 
will not be responsible for Russian lives nor 
be deterred by their presence from taking 
any course of action it deems necessary. A 
strong promise of aid to post-Castro Cuba 
should be made, along with a pledge of non- 
interference in the country's internal affairs.“ 


Indiana Boy Proves Youth Are Not 
Irresponsible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President there 
appeared a recent editorial in the Rich- 
mond, Ind., Palladium-Item, in which 
an Indiana youth, Larry Williams, 14-. 
year-old of Centerville, was cited as a 
responsible boy and a hero. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, 
Larry is responsible for saving the lives 
of several of his schoolmates when a 
careening automobile suddenly lunged 
toward them when he was on school 
patrol. Larry is one of several young- 
sters soon to be given a medal by Presi- 
dent Kennedy for his act of heroism. 

The editorial also points out that not 
all boys are juvenile delinquents. Be- 
cause the editorial is worthy of consider- 
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ation by my distinguished colleagues I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Yours DEPENDABLE, Too 

The weighty evidence of juvenile delin- 
quency is proof of one of the Nation’s most 
serious problems. But it is unjust to put 
the tag of irresponsibility on all youngsters. 

Larry Williams, 14-year-old son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James V. Williams, of Centerville, is a 
case in point. He was on the job as a school 
safety patrol member last November when 
an automobile suddenly lunged toward a line 
of children. With his arms outstretched 
Larry ped in front of the children and 
pushed them out of the auto's path. 

After an investigation of the incident, the 
American Automobile Association awarded 
Larry its medal for a lifesaving act involving 
heroism.” President Kennedy will present 
the medal in ceremonies at the White House 
next month. 

Larry obviously has learned the lessons of 
responsibility. He took seriously the duties 
of his safety patrol assignment and his quick 
thinking may have saved the lives of one or 
more of the children. 


Economy Buying 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact I was the originator 
and author of the legislation which 
created the two Commissions on the Re- 
organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, better known as the 
two Hoover Commissions, and was the 
meinber of the Commission who devoted 
the most attention to correction of pro- 
curement practices in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, especially in the Department 
of National Defense, I take great pleasure 
in calling attention of the Congress and 
the country to the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
on April 30, which points out the savings 
being made, and destined to be made in 
the future, from the implementation of 
recommendations made by the Hoover 
Commission on procurement matters: 

Economy BUYING 

One of the major and, as events have 
turned out, most fruitful recommendations 
of the old Hoover Commission advocated the 
consolidation of purchasing activities in the 
Defense Department. Several days ago, the 
Joint Economic Committee headed by Sena- 
tor Douglas concluded a series of hearings to 
review the effects of the single Defense Sup- 
ply Agency and other steps initiated along 
these lines by Secretary McNamara. 

The results are impressive. While these 
programs have been underway for only a 
little more than a year, savings actually 
refiected in the defense budget for the fiscal 
year 1964 amount to about $750 million. In 
addition, Mr. McNamara expressed confidence 
that additional actions now under study will 
increase the rate of savings to over $3.4 
billion annually by the end of 1965—savings 
considerably in excess of the $2 to 63 billion 
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which the Hoover Commission had antici- 
pated might be realized from such action. 
In discussing the wider ramifications of the 
subject, the Secretary also had this to say: 

“The basic principle that there should be 
a single agency to procure and manage com- 
mon items of supply or seryices for all users 
is, as this committee has repeatedly pointed 
out, as valid for the Government as a whole 
as it is for the Department of Defense. 
Therefore, in our own efforts to obtain 
greater efficiency through the consolidation 
of common logistics support activities, we 
should not restrict ourselves to Defense 
agencies alone. Whenever we find that it 18 
more economical to use the capabilities or 
facilities of other Government agencies, with 
no loss in military effectiveness, and at the 
same or less cost, we should not and have 
not hesitated to do so.“ 

These are encouraging words—and they 
mark progress. Mr. McNamara is to be com- 
mended for taking actions now which should 
have been taken long ago to avoid waste. 
These efforts deserve encouragement, and 
the Joint Economic Committee and other 
groups should see to it that they receive 
every assistance. 


Former Oklahoma Congressman Cele- 
brates 90th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 28, an Oklahoman who throughout 
his life has served his fellow man with 
distinguished honor celebrated his 90th 
birthday. I am speaking of our distin- 
guished former colleague, the Honorable 
Charles Edward Creager, of my home- 
town of Muskogee, Okla. 

It is a privilege for me to join his legion 
of friends and admirers in congratulat- 
ing C. E. Creager on his birthday and 
wishing him many more happy returns 
in the years ahead. 

Charles Creager is one of the pioneer 
builders and developers of eastern Okla- 
homa. He was the second Member of 
Congress after Oklahoma's statehood to 
serve many of the counties in the dis- 
trict which I now represent. 

C. E. Creager has led a rich and full 
life for which he can take great personal 
satisfaction. He was a journalist who 
reported some of the significant events 
in the history of our Nation, an author 
who recorded histories of the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard Masonry in Oklahoma, a 
public servant who served in Congress 
and in Indian Service, and a civic 
leader who authored Muskogee’s form of 
city government under which our com- 
munity now lives. 

Such a distinguished life is enjoyed by 
few persons. Charles Creager’s contri- 
butions to society are indeed manifold. 
It is a life to which every Oklahoma owes 
a great debt of gratitude. 

At this time, I ask permission to insert 
into the Recorp the text of a story about 
former Congressman Creager which ap- 
peared in the Muskogee (Okla.) Phoenix. 
This story written by a Phoenix staff 
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writer, Mort Glassner, is a colorful re- 
view of the career of this distinguished 
American; 
COLORFUL MUSKOGEEAN Marks 90TH 
BIRTHDAY 
(By Mort Glassner) 

Congressman, Army sergeant, war corre- 
spondent, ollman, supervisor of field clerks 
in the Indian Service, author, schoolteacher, 
cub reporter, police reporter, political re- 
porter, city editor, oll editor, publisher, 
Office of Price Administration Chief Clerk, 
and U.S. oll inspector. 

Blend all of the above-mentioned occupa- 
tions and vocations into one person and 
you'll come up with one person—Charles Ed- 
ward Creagen of 6404 West Okmulgee. 

Creager, Oklahoma's first Republican Con- 
gressman and the State's second Congress- 
man, observes his 90th birthday anniversary 
Sunday. The tall, slender Muskogeean 
doesn't plan anything special for the observ- 
ance. “I and my wife Elizabeth plan to 
spend a quiet day and I doubt if we have 
many visitors,” Creager said Saturday. 

The native Ohioan has one son, one grand- 
son, and four great-grandchildren. Baron 
Creager, the son, lives in Dallas, Tex., and is 


Southwest editor for an automobile trade 


journal. Baron's son is Mack Creager of 
Tulsa who is a sportscaster. The Mack Creag- 
ers have four children. 

To say that Creager has been versatile dur- 
ing his 90 years would be understating the 
ease. Creager authored the charter under 
which Muskogee’s managerial form of govern- 
ment operates. As a Congressman, he ob- 
tained the necessary $500,000 appropriation 
to build Muskogee’s Federal Building at 
North Fifth and West Broadway. 

It was Creager who persuaded Suma Rose- 
man, a Creek Indian woman from Sapulpa, 
to sell the old General Hospital bullding here 
to the city for practically nothing. At the 
same time, he talked her into donating $5,000 
to the hospital to be used for indigent Indi- 
ans who might need hospitalization. Creager 
is an honorary member of the Creek Tribal 
Council. 

Creager served in Congress from 1909 to 
1910 after defeating Democrat James Dav- 
enport of Vinita who is deceased. However, 
Davenport turned the tables on Creager in 
1910 and won a House seat. 

The former Buckeye Stater still keeps ac- 
tive in politics. He was a delegate to the 
recent State GOP conyention but gave his 
proxy to someone else, 

was born near Dayton, Ohio, on 
April 28, 1873. In high school, he was the 
top student scholastically in his senior class. 
“There were only three students in the 
class,” he quipped Saturday. 

“I was thrown out bodily from a private 
military school, flunked out of a normal 
school and because of boredom I dropped out 
of the University of Indiana,” Creager dis- 
closed, 

Somewhere along the way, Creaker says, he 
migrated “rather innocently” into the Day- 
ton News and went to work as a cub re- 
porter. Seeking more action, he later moved 
into a police reporter’s job on the Columbus, 
Ohio, Press-Post, working his way up to city 
editor. He also worked as a political reporter 
for the Columbus Dispatch but it was during 
his tenure with the Press-Post that he be- 
came a widely read war correspondent. 

While with the Press-Post, Creager joined 
the Ohio National Guard. In 1898, he found 
himself in Puerto Rico playing a dual role 
in the Spanish-American War. He was 
forced to split his time in the service be- 
tween being d sergeant major (and later cap- 
tain) and reporting the war to his newspapor 
back home. 

Following the war, Creager returned to his 
newspaper job in Dayton only to discover he 
was dissatisfied with his $15 a week salary 
which he relates, was “hiked two bucks be- 
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Cause of my coverage of battleground news 
during the war.” 

Eugene Kerr, Joseph A. Phelan, Charles 
Kipp and Creager had served on the Dayton 
Paper and all later worked for Muskogee 
newspapers. In fact, Kerr, a major during 

war, and Creager moved to Muskogee 
together. Kerr later bought and edited the 
Muskogee Times-Democrat. 

“During these years, a bunch of Democrats 
had bought the Muskogee Daily Phoenix 
from Clarence Douglas,” Creager recounted 
Saturday. “For some reason, they didn’t see 
tye to eye about its operation and I ended 
Up taking a 24-hour option on the Phoenix, 
hoping to get a Republican paper here,” 
he added. 

Creager attempted to sell to Ira Reeves 
who owned the city’s first street car com- 
Pany but Tams Bixby, who had come to 

uskogee as head of the Dawes Commission, 
made the purchase. Bixby later bought the 
Times-Democrat from Kerr. 

As a Congressman, Creager introduced a 
bill in the House of Representatives to estab- 

& U.S. Department of Health and Wel- 
fare. “Fifty years later, it passed,” Creager 
Tecalls. He also introduced another bill 
Which established the U.S Bureau of Mines. 

One of the highlights of his reporting 
Career came when he attempted to inter- 
View William Jennings Bryan when the latter 
Was a candidate for President of the United 
States. Bryan ran for President three times 
Unsuccessfully. Bryan, who refused to see 

on one occasion while campaign- 
ing, was victimized by s Creager “crash” 
entry into the candidate's apartment. Crea- 
Fer found his prey minus a pair of pants. 
“But Bryan thought the whole thing so 
Tunny that he granted me the interview,” 

said, “it was an interesting sight— 
interviewing a man who kept strolling 
around the room in his shorts,” the Musko- 
Beean commented. 

, who has turned down such jobs 
2s head of the Indian service (he served 
With that body for 40 years) and Muskogee 
Postmaster, is believed to be the oldest 
Knight Commander of the Court of Honor 
in Oklahoma. Three years ago, he was pre- 
Sented a 50-year Knights Templar emblem. 
He's been uctive in Masonic work practically 
Au his life and is author of a book entitled, 

o History of Oklahoma.“ He also 

u the author of another book on 

14th Ohio National Guard of the Ohio 

Volunteer Infantry, written soon after the 
Spanish-American War. 

The birthday celebrant has been promin- 
ently associated with the McAlester Con- 
Sistory which he joined in April 1908. In 
later years, he became active in securing 
Memberships for his order and. in 1917, was 
Advanced to the rank of Knight Commander 
Of the Court of Honor, second highest in 
the Scottish Rite. 

Creager was potentate of Bedouin Shrine 
Temple in 1921, past illustrious mas- 
ter of Grand Council Royal and Select Mas- 

Of Oklahoma, and past grand high 
Priest of Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Ma- 
Sons of Oklahoma. He received his 50-year 
Pin from Grand Lodge of Oklahoma and 

year pin from Grand Chapter of Royal 
arch Masons of Oklahoma. Creager Is a life 
Member of Muskogee Lodge No. 28, 

But that’s not all. Last October, Creager 

Presented the Elks Service Award for 
outstanding community service. 
lost eager, starting on his 10th decade, has 

none of that boyish, impish twinkle in 

ei eyes, He hasn't slowed down much, 

ther. During last year’s congressional 

Aces. Mrs. Creager drove him more than 

et Miles into six eastern Oklahoma coun- 

Bi where he campaigned for Republicans 
| Sharp and B. Hayden Crawford. 

men lost but each carried in the 
Precincts G. E. visited,” Mrs. Creager re- 
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Creager, who also edited a newspaper in 
Marietta, Ohio, during his lengthy, varied 
career, said Saturday his ambition was to 
edit a house organ for a big manufacturing 
firm, “I like the newspaper business. I 
started when I was 12 years old as a cor- 
respondent for the Farmersville paper near 
Dayton,” Creager said. 

Among his hobbies, Creager lists hunting 
and fishing but pointed out he hasn't been 
able to do much of either in recent years. 

Muskogee County's legislative delegation 
in Oklahoma City hasn't forgotten Creager’s 
90th milestone. Resolutions acknowledging 
Creager’s outstanding career were passed this 
week in the State senate and house with 
State Senator Bill Haworth and Representa- 
tives Russell Ruby, Bill Bull, and Max Rust 
authoring them. 

For companions, Mr. and Mrs. Creager 
haye two dogs in their comfortable home. 
They are Duke, a 7-year-old bird dog, and 
Pooch, a female who is 16 years old. 


Federal Charter to Italian-American War 
Veterans of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I invite 
the attention of the House to a resolu- 
tion passed by the New York State Sen- 
ate memorializing the Congress to enact 
appropriate legislation granting a Fed- 
eral charter to the Italian-American War 
Veterans of the United States, Inc. Un- 
fortunately, the resolution passed the 
senate during the closing hours of the 
session and consideration by the assem- 
bly was not possible. 

It is entirely appropriate that the 
Congress should formally recognize this 
worthy organization comprising veterans, 
honorably discharged from World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean conflict. 
Official standing has already been ac- 
corded under the laws of the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island. Last year the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts enacted a resolution simi- 
lar to that of the New York Senate. 
Furthermore, the Department of De- 
fense, the U.S. Foreign Claim Settlement 
Commission, and the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission and other Federal agencies 
recognize the Italian-American War Vet- 
erans of the United States, Inc., pursuant 
to laws they administer involving vet- 
erans’ organizations. 

It is hoped that passage of legislation 
now pending in the Congress that would 
confer a national charter upon this 
worthy organization can be secured at 
this session. 

The resolution follows: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORALIZING THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNTIED States To INCOR- 
PORATE OR CHARTER THE ITALIAN AMERICAN 
Wan VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES, INC., 
BY SENATOR GEORGE METCALF, REPRESENTING 
NEW YORK STATE 48TH SENATORIAL DISTRICT 
Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 

the legislature of the State of New York 

hereby respectfully urges the Congress of the 
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United States to enact appropriate legisla- 
tion to Incorporate or charter the organiza- 
tion known as the Italian American War Vet- 
erans of the United States, Inc.; and be it 
further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the clerk of the assembly transmit copies of 
this resolution to the presiding officer and 
clerk of each House of the Congress of the 
United States, and to each Member thereof 
from the State of New York. 

(Resolution was adopted by the New York 
State Senate on Saturday, April 6, 1963, in 
the closing hours of the last day of the 1963 
session.) 


Foreign Language Institutes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 2 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, continued 
support and assistance for the study of 
foreign languages is essential if we are to 
have the trained personnel needed to 
carry out U.S. responsibilities in respect 
to the “cold war” and in the developing 
nations. In the education legislation 
now under study and consideration there 
is substantial assistance for this aspect 
of the National Defense Education Act. 
At a meeting of university foreign lan- 
guage directors last year, there was 
unanimous agreement that the assist- 
ance given to universities in developing 
their foreign language programs thus far 
was extremely valuable and that without 
this assistance the universities could not 
have been able to develop their programs 
as far or as rapidly as they have done. 
Much more can be done if more means 
to develop the programs further could 
be made available. I deeply believe that 
at least a higher education bill should 
receive top priority for passage at this 
session of the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the “Statement of 53 University Foreign 
Language and Area Center Directors on 
Title VI of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act,” October 14, 1962. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or 53 Universiry Forxrcn DAN- 
GUAGE AND AREA CENTER DIRECTORS ON ‘TITLE 
VI OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EUUCATION 
Act, OcrToser 14, 1962 5 
Title VI of the National Defense Education 

Act of 1958 was enacted in order to make 
good the Nation's educational deficiency in 
modern foreign languages. Many 
of national importance were found not to be 
available in American education, others were 
in seriously short supply, others were ineffec- 
tively taught. America’s commitments dur- 
ing and after World War II made these defi- 
clencies glaringly apparent. As directors of 
the 53 language and area centers supported 
under title VI of the act, we feel it proper 
to express our judgment on the working of 
the act in its first 4 years, and on the need 
for its extension. 

Title VI established three programs on 
which we can speak with authority. It has 
made possible the development of 53 centers 
in 33 universities, offering instruction in 66 
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critical languages and related area studies. 
Each center provides regular courses, fre- 
quently through existing university depart- 
ments, along with specialized library and 
teaching materials, supplementary lectures, 
and frequently supporting research, The 
faculty assembled in moen. EA 5 

212 language 0 ani special- 
— in the pa pi or institutions of the 
foreign areas, is a national resource of great 
value. 

New language teaching methods and mate- 
rials have been prepared largely through 
university research supported by the Nation- 
al Defense Education Act. As a result, lan- 
guage learning is being accelerated, and 
adapted with precision to the students’ 
needs. 

About 1,600 graduate students have been 
supported in learning the critical languages 
and the related area subjects through na- 
tional defense foreign language fellowships. 
They will, on completion of their training, 
help fill the Nation’s increasing needs for 
language-trained personnel at home or over- 
seas. 

Every dollar of Federal money that sup- 

the centers is matched by a dollar of 
university funds; in fact universities have 
spent considerably more than the matching 
requirement, In this way, Government funds 
have stimulated the universities to expand 
their own activities and at the same time 
have enabled the universities to accomplish 
a task wholly beyond their own resources. 
Thanks to the statesmanlike and educa- 
tionally informed way in which title VI of 
the act has been administered by the Lan- 
guage Development Branch, Government 
funds have made it possible for the univer- 
sities to make a major contribution to the 
Nation's language resources while preserving 
their own freedom of action and maintain- 
ing their own distinctive character. 


These results demonstrate the wisdom of 
the decision 4 years ago to enact the National 
Defense Education Act, incorporating title 
VI. The need to extend and enlarge the pro- 
visions of the legislation will in 1963 present 
the Nation and the Congress with a similar 
occasion for far-sighted decision. Not only 
is there need for instruction in critical lan- 
guages’ and related area courses to grow in 
proportion to university enrollments: many 
critical languages are not yet taught in this 
country; others are taught only at the in- 
troductory level. In spite of the training of 
new specialists under provisions of the act, 
we lack sufficient faculty with competence in 
all the areas of importance to the United 
States. Upon us will now fall a large share 
of the duty of training the teachers who will 
introduce languages in much earlier stages 
of school and college education. The same 
considerations of national interest which led 
to the enactment of the National Defense 
Education Act in 1958 are more pressing now 
than then, and call for its extension and en- 
largement by the next Congress. 


Armed the Social Security Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, or- 
ganization has been said to be a matter 


of time and eternal vigilance. Such is- 


the case in the area of legislation for our 
senior citizens who receive social se- 
curity. In recognizing the need to pro- 
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vide a broader base for these citizens, 
we have raised the ceiling on their earn- 
ings from $1,200 to $1,700. I have ad- 
vocated complete elimination of this 
restriction since coming to Congress 
some 13 years ago. Again, the nation- 
wide response to my bill (H.R. 5254) is 
gratifying and profuse, and I think it 
exemplifies eternal vigilance. Among 
the most sincere notes of appreciation 
which I have received to date comes from 
a constituent, Mr. Clarence H. Roane, of 
81 Pershing Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. V., 
whose words are, in my opinion, expres- 
sive of true Americanism and warrant 
the consideration of each and every 
Member. I know of no more worthy 
right to champion than that which will 
assist those who have made America the 
wonderful land we are so fortunate to 
know today. We owe it to ourselves to 
provide incentive for these persons as 
they enter their golden years to insure 
that theirs is not the era of twilight, but 
of hope. 

Mr. Roane’s remarks are as follows: 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., April 25, 1963. 
Hon. Congressman J. E. WHARTON, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives. 
` Hon, CONGRESSMAN J. E. WHARTON: Your 
letter as the roving Congressman to hand, 
enjoyed reading it very much. It shows that 
you are an American—that you stand on 
your own feet, and speak the courage of 
your convictions. You voted for a bill just 
a few days ago that was OK. 

The bill that you have reintroduced to 
end wage top is a law that should have never 
been passed. This bill, instead of helping 
man after he is 65, is a bill that handicaps 
him and takes from him—makes him help- 
less before the Government for 7 years from 
65 to 72. This part of the social security 
law is a handicap, When I started paying 
social security, my boss told me it was like 
insurance at the age of 65. I would be able 
to retire if I wished. I paid half and he 
paid. I thought the money was rightfully 
mine at the age of 65. I paid it in with my 
boss when I signed up for it. It had strings 
attached to it—rubber bands tied around it. 
I couldn't make but $25 a week. If I made 
over $1,200 a year or $1,700, I would have to 
give the Government dollar for dollar. If I 
kept my job, I would be paying the Govern- 
ment to let me work. Still, the social secu- 
rity is mine. I paid for it—why sheuld I 
pay the Government to let me work in a free 
democracy? Is this Russia? I was willing 
to work and let the Government take the 20 
percent cut on my wages but I wasn't going 
to let them take up in dollars, so I spoke 
to the man in the social security office. He 
said if I wanted to keep on working, I could 
cancel the social security. I can get a 
steady job now paying about $3,000 a year 
but I won't take it on that account. 

Yours truly, z 
CLARENCE H. ROANE. 


Fish Protein Concentrate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


or 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
today's Wall Street Journal contains a 
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balanced and well-written article on the 
subject of fish protein concentrate, com- 
monly known as fish fiour. An excellent 
source of protein, it is unfortunate that 
there has been so much delay in making 
this food product available for distribu- 
tion throughout the world, particularly 
to the underdeveloped countries. As the 
article points out, two-thirds of the 
world’s population is suffering from mal- 
nutrition, especially a deficiency or al- 
most complete lack of animal protein. 
Every second at least one person dies of 
starvation somewhere in the world. I 
am hopeful that action will be taken in 
the near future to make this fine product 
available, especially in the light of the 
favorable report by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences issued some 6 months 
ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle and my remarks about it be printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the Wall Street Journal, May 8, 1963] 


Fis FLOUR Fracas: Ir REVOLVES ABOUT 
PROCESSING OF PROTEIN-RicH DIET Am 


(By Clarence Newman) 


The Interior Department has asked Con- 
gress for more than $500,000 to improve a 
fish food product the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has, in effect, ruled “filthy.” 

At the same time, leading nutritionists 
claim that a satisfactory process for prepar- 
Ing the product already exists and, in fact, is 
in full-scale operation. 

At the center of this confusing contro- 
versy is fish protein concentrate (FPO), also 
known as fish flour. Praised by diet experts, 
Congressmen and its promoters, even the 
Food and Drug people agree it’s an excellent 
source of protein. 

Although the fracas has a certain Alice-in- 
Wonderland quality, the product at issue 
could be a strategic weapon in the struggle 
to feed burgeoning populations—particu- 
larly in underdeveloped countries. Two- 
thirds of the planet's human population 
suffers from malnutrition, specifically a de- 
ficiency or almost complete lack of animal 
protein. Every second at least one person 
dies of starvation somewhere in the world. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS 


Involved in the fish flour controversy are 
not only humane but important political 
considerations. At least it’s argued that 
food could play a more significant role in 
the battle to win the support of uncom- 
mitted countries where a substandard diet 
is the rule rather than the exception. 

FDA insists its stand against whole fish 
flour does not prevent Government agencies 
or other from shipping FPC to undernour- 
ished people abroad whose countries have 
no rule against it. Nevertheless the State 
Department, the food-for-peace program, and 
other food donors are reluctant to run the 
risk of a violent propaganda attack on the 
United States which would likely be forth- 
coming if they should try to feed foreigners 
something not regarded as suitable for 
Americans. 

To see why protein is so important, con- 
sider a few facts on nutrition. Aside from 
water and minerals, foods consist of proteins, 
fats, and carbohydrates. If a diet is low on 
fats and carbohydrates, there is little prob- 
lem, since the organism can manufacture 
both out of proteins. But it cannot manu- 
facture proteins out of fats or carbohydrates. 

Animal proteins contain more of the essen- 
tial amino acids than do plant proteins. 
The best animal proteins are in milk and 
eggs which generally are in short supply 
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in underdeveloped countries. It’s estimated 
that just the presently unharvested fish in 
U.S. coastal waters translated into fish pro- 
tein concentrate would supply sufficient 
Quantities of animal protein to supplement 
the deficient diets of about 1 billion people 
for 300 days at the cost of less than a half 
Cent per person per day. 

For some time it’s been obvious to food 
technicians that an easy and obvious method 
ot getting bulk protein concentrate would be 
to take whole fish, clean and defat them, 
Temove the fishy taste and odor and grind 
them into flourlike substances. Scientists 
8 there are proven processes for doing 

VIOBIN’S PLANTS 


A Midwest producer of pharmaceutical 
Preparations, Ezra Levin, president of the 
VioBin Corp. in Monticello, Nl., says he has 
& plant in New Bedford, Mass., that turns 
Out 14 tons of fish flour dally and a second 
built in conjunction with other interests on 
Long Island which will have a 20-tons-a-day 
Capacity. 

There have been significant efforts abroad 
in FPO manufacture. A Swedish firm has 
invested $1 million in research efforts, tech- 
nical breakthrough in techniques have been 
Scored In Uruguay and Germany, and Rus- 
Sian-manufactured FPC has been tested in 
this country. Also, fish protein plants have 
been operated in Peru and South Africa. 

And every year both here and abroad tons 
Of fishmeal are fed to cattle, poultry, and 
even ranch-raised mink to get maximum 
growth in the shortest period of time. So in 
& world where people die for lack of protein 
and the technical methods to make FPO exist, 
What is the stumbling block to its widespread 
Production here? 

It's section 402(a)(3) of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, the FDA says, which 
bars the interstate shipment in this country 
Of a product that is “filthy, putrid, decom- 
Posed, or otherwise unfit for food.” The 
agency's reasoning is that the complete fish— 
fing, tail, bones, viscera and alli—is unclean 
and, regardless of what is done with it, it is 
me fit for human consumption under the 

W. 

The flah flour fight prompted by this polnt 
Of view got underway at the Washington 
level in 1961 when fishing interests petitioned 
the FDA to establish a definition and stand- 
ard of identity for fish protein concentrate 
and whole fish flour. At that time the 
agency informally expressed an opinion that 
it has doggedly held to ever since, that whole 
fish flour should be regarded as an “adul- 
terated product.” 

They formalized this view when the FDA 
issued a standard of identity the following 
year. It said fish flour would be illegal un- 
less it was made from cleaned fish after 
discarding heads, tails, fins, viscera and in- 
testinal contents. Bureau of Fishery ex- 
Perts estimate fish flour could be made for 
as little as h cents a pound from whole fish 
and that using eviscerated fish would in- 
crease the price fivefold. 

This impasse caused fish flour exponents 
to redouble their efforts and attracted sup- 
Porters to their cause. Senator PauL DOUG- 
LAS (Democrat, of Illinois) even went so 
far as to serve fellow Congressmen a fish 
flour and rice curry in his office while news- 
men looked on. 

With a public hearing on the FDA's rul- 
ing slated, Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall entered the picture. He asked the 
National Academy of Sciences to have a spe- 
Clal panel find out whether fish flour could 
be safely made, whether such a product now 
€Xists and also whether there is a need for 
inexpensive animal-protein food supplement 
&mong low-income groups in the United 
States. Pending the committee report the 
Public hearings were postponed. 

To Mr. Udall’s first two questions the 
Specici panel answered in the affirmative. 
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To the third query it sald that although 
no one has demonstrated a need for animal 
in the United States, there's the 

possibility such a product would be of great 
value both in emergency situations and in 
meeting worldwide expanding food require- 
ments. And the committee cautioned: “The 
lack of demonstrable and existing evidence 
of present need should not interfere with 
development of new food products.” 

Although this report was issued 6 months 
ago, the FDA has adamantly stood on its 
original evaluation of fish flour. 

The agency's attitude in this matter draws 
a strong response from fish flour proponents. 
Says one, It's like telling you that because 
your hands are dirty, they'll always be dirty 
no matter how well you wash them.” 

PERFECTLY GOOD FOOD 


Dr. Frederick J. Stare, professor of nutri- 
tion at Harvard School of Public Health 
and one of the world’s leading nutritionists, 
declares simply, If you grind up the whole 
fish and if it is cleaned chemically and bac- 
teriologically the resulting fish flour is per- 
fectly good food.” 

Reports by the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations indicate 
hundreds of tons of fish flour have been 
produced and consumed by humans in 
Sweden, Morocco, and South Africa. 

The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists com- 
ments: The FDA maintains that its com- 
position makes fish flour unesthetic and 
that it will be repugnant to consumers, over- 
looking the fact products such as gelatin are 
known to come from raw materials equally 
unesthetic * * that fish flour is pure and 
clean chemically and biologically is not in 
question.” 

And it’s been noted that the FDA allows 
the sale of many imported food oddities— 
canned worms, insects and reptiles—which 
are esthetically disturbing as diet items 
tomany Americans, 

Should the FDA change its mind on fish 
“flour, of course, it would mean a lot to the 
fish industry and Mr. Levin's VioBin Co. in 
particular, as well as to other fish processors, 

But as long as the FDA holds to its present 
stand, it's unlikely domestically produced 
fish flour, whether made by the VioBin meth- 
od or some improved technique the Interior 
Department may come up with, will have 
any kind of market here except as livestock 
food. 

Regardless of what Government agencies 
do or say about this product, however, there 
are powerful forces working on behalf of it 
and other new foods. The world’s skyrocket- 
ing population is expected to double by the 
end of the century. And to score even mod- 
eraté improvements in the substandard nu- 
tritional state of the poorly fed portion of 
the population, food production must be 
doubled by 1980 and trebled by the year 
2000. 


Rigging the Wheat Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 
IN THE eee Mae ee 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased to insert in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Rock Island, III., Argus 
concerning the pending wheat referen- 
dum. 

I am in complete accord with the edi- 
torial and also feel this is a rigged refer- 
endum. I think it high time our farmers 
be given the opportunity to express 
themselves without the fear of intimida- 
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tion and threats from Government 
officials. 
The article follows: 
From the Rock Island (II.) Argus, May 6, 
1963] 


RIGGING THE WHEAT VOTE 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
been accused of exerting undue pressure on 
wheat growers to get a favorable vote on the 
department's two-price certificate plan which 
growers will vote on May 21. 

In one instance, the Department's ASO 
committee in Montana received a letter, 
which came to the notice of a critic of the 
program, which the committee regarded as 
instructing it to work for a yes vote, The 
Department avows the instructions were to 
see that farmers were properly informed. 

The proposal calls for strict controls on 
the number of bushels a farmer could market 
at the top Government support price, $2. 
Other wheat, much of which would go into 
export, would get a support price of $1.20. 

In addition to the two-price idea, a new 
feature of this scheme is the control on pro- 
duction as well as acreage. 

If farmers disapprove this plan, they can 
still get around $1.25 a bushel for accepting 
acreage allotments, or they can trust to the 
open market on unlimited planting. 

The Farm Bureau alone of all major farm 
organizations opposes this scheme, which it 
calls another invasion of free enterprise. 

Not many Illinois farmers will vote on it, 
but corn farmers will watch with some con- 
cern because much of the low-price wheat 
would compete with corn as livestock feed; 
and on the basis of experience, they can well 
imagine this production exceeding the De- 
partment’s expectations. 

There is some alarm also because of the 
possibility that a yes vote on wheat would 
be followed by a proposal to tighten the con- 
trols on corn. The Department claims other- 
wise. The House already has passed a bill 
for extension of the present feed grain 
program. 

The whole wheat control plan is rigged in 
favor of a yes vote because of the big differ- 
ence between what the farmer will get if 
he approves and what he will be doled out 
if he rejects it, With a no vote, however, 
farmers will have the prospect of eventual 
complete freedom from controls. At least, 
they will be looking in that direction. If 
they approve it, they will accept a new form 
of serfdom in which the Government will 
pe the master of almost everything they 

0. 


The Truth-in-Lending Bill 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLGVOIs 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent 
editorial which appeared in the Depart- 
ment Store Journal for April 17, 1963, bo 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

This editorial in effect endorses S. 750, 
the truth-in-lending bill and it signifies, 
I believe, a change of opinion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHITHER THE TRUTH-IN-LENDING BILL? 

Of, all legislation actively pending in Oon- ` 
gress, none has caused so much excitement, 


strident oppositio, or downright anguish as 
the so-called truth-in-lending bill. 
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Although S. 750 is known officially as the 
credit control bill, and has languished in a 
Senate subcommittee for 3 years, it may well 
become law soon—next year if not earlier. 
Recent changes in the Senate and House 
Banking Committees make this likely. Up 
to now, the bill’s stumbling block has been 
the opposition in a Senate subcommittee 
of Republicans and one conservative Demo- 
crat, Senator ROBERTSON of Virginia. But 
the parent Senate Banking Committee voted 
to cut one GOP member from the subcom- 
mittee. If Senator DoucLas, Democrat, of 
Dilinois, sponsor of the bill, who heads the 
subcommittee, can sway the vote of wavering 
Senator Musxre, Democrat, of Maine, he 
seems sure to free his pet bill. 

In the full committee, a Democrat has been 
substituted for a Republican. Now the bal- 
ance of power rests with three undecided 
members: Senators SPARKMAN, Democrat, of 
Alabama, McInryre, Democrat, of New 

and Javrrs, Republican, of New 
York. If those three refuse to join the op- 
position, even by abstaining. Senator 
Dovatass will win. 

Department stores are vitally concerned 
with this legislation, and rightly so, because 
if it passes into law, revolving credit may 
wither and fade out as quickly as it grew. 

The bill would make retailers spell out for 
consumers in sales contracts the total finance 
charges and annual interest rates they're 
being charged on installment purchases. 
Senator Dovctas and other congressional 
liberals contend most rates are much higher 
than consumers realize, often exceeding 30 

t annually. Department stores know 
fully that this is so—most revolving credit 
accounts charge 1.5 percent interest per 
month on the unpaid balance, which is 18 
percent interest per year. Most customers 
have no comprehension or realization of this, 
and in fairness, most do not care. To them, 
a small monthly charge seems reasonable, 
but store owners are afraid they would be 
aghast at being told they are paying 18 per- 
cent a year. 

Retailers tell me their customers would be 
scared away by emphasizing misleading in- 
terest rate percentages. Moreover, they say 
it would be excessively burdensome and un- 
workable. The unworkable argument ap- 
plies to the typical revolving credit account. 
They say that although they would have to 
state the rate as 18 percent, the true rate 
could be higher or lower, depending on how 
much the customer pays each month (it 
could be more than the agreed-upon 
amount) and whether the payment is made 
before or after the service charge is assessed. 
For the computation to be expressed in 
simple annual rates, they further allege, 18 
impossible without advance knowledge of the 
exact time and amount of all transactions. 

Come now, gents, let's admit these argu- 
ments are fiimsy and specious indeed. The 
bill can be complied with by simply stating 
the annual rate based on the customer's 
schedule of payments. Senator DOUGLAS 
agrees with this, remarking that no further 
adjustment would be required if the cus- 
tomer missed a payment or paid early. 

A better case against the bill can be made 
by simply questioning its necessity, and even 
here we are on shaky ground. The proposed 
bill takes in small loan companies too, and 
also has the administration's solid support. 
The linking-in of small loan companies, 
whose abuse of people's gullibility is notori- 
ous, makes the bill emotion-packed and dif- 
ficult to defeat. Even the nickname, truth- 
in-lending, helps its chance of passage. All 
in all, it is really not such a bad bill. 

Frankly, it appears that disclosure of 
charges and rates would encourage people to 
shop around for the best rates, some of which 
might drop owing to competition. If a re- 
cession hits, rates may fall, mducing people 
to buy or borrow more and thus stimulate 
the economy; if business improves, rates 
would likely rise and slow the advance. Fur- 
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ther, I think revelation of credit charges 
would encourage greater use of credit by 
those who remain afraid of it because of ita 
mysteries, 

Opponents of the bill who say people are 
more interested in dollars-and- cents of 
monthly payments than in annual interest 
percentages are doing their cause no service. 
That's just it; such is the case, which obvi- 
ously then calls for a remedy. As interest 
rates are revealed, more of them might at 
least approach the traditional fair 6 percent 
true annual rate which is generally con- 
sidered appropriate. 


No Joking Matter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, what 
started out to have been a joke ended 
up in dead seriousness, and to the bene- 
fit of the taxpayer. I feel it wise that 
two amendments offered by my distin- 
guished colleague from the 18th Illinois 
District were attached to the feed grain 
bill we recently passed. 

It is not funny when some farmers 
taking advantage of Uncle Sam’s gener- 
osity receive farm payments in excess of 
the original cost of their land. 

Neither is it funny or good business 
practice to have allowed the Agriculture 
Department to spend unappropriated 
funds through the so-called “back door 
spending” process. 

In view of this the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois were 
sound and I am glad this House in its 
wisdom saw fit to adopt them. 

I am pleased to insert an article from 
the Peoria, III., Journal Star which re- 
fers to these amendments. 

The article follows: 

From the Peoria Journal Star, May 2, 1963} 
Crry Fork Won't Ger Oar SUBSIDY 

“I'm sorry I woke the Senator up. The 
country is much better off when he's asleep.” 

That was one of Huey Long's classics in 
the U.S: Senate, but Washington is not with- 
out humor these days, too. 

An amendment to a feed grain bill which 
would not only provide payments for farmers 
to no longer grow—oats, I think it was—but 
would also pay farmers who never grew oats 
for continuing not growing oats was offered 
in the House saying that similar payments 
could be claimed by city residents for never 
growing oats, elther. It got 157 votes in the 
House of Representatives. 

Bos Mrcuet heard about a possible joke 
amendment providing that no payments 
could be made in a single year in excess of 
the full fair purchase price of the farm, and 
on investigation found that some western 
farmers did receive payments in 1 year in 
excess of the original per acre cost of their 
land, and came up with serious amendment. 

It provided that payments could not exceed 
20 percent of the full fair market value of 
the land in any 1 year. He pointed out that 
at 20 percent or over it would be cheaper 
for Uncle Sam to buy the farm outright 
and take it out of production that way—and 
his amendment passed. In fact, it was only 
one of two amendments actually made to 
the feed grain bill. 
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(The other was also MicHeL’s and de- 
signed to strike out of the measure a pro- 
vision which provided a way for the Depart- 
ment to get “advance” moneys without ap- 
propriation—"back door” spending, Bon 
calls it. The House agreed with him and 
closed the back door. Btrikingly, the Agri- 
culture Department's representative in the 
gallery grabbed his head in his hands with 
horror when this amendment passed.) 


`~ 


Death of Columnist Ray Tucker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Mr. Ray Tucker removes from the 
American scene one of the Nation's most 
outstanding newspapermen—author as 
well as columnist. He was a credit to his 
profession and an asset to his country 
which he served with loyalty and distinc- 
tion in peace and in war. Mr. Tucker's 
column was carried for 13 years in the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News, the largest newspaper in my Con- 
gressional District. On Monday, May 6, 
1963, that paper published an article en- 
titled “Ray Tucker's Last Message to 
Editor.” As part of my remarks today, 
Mr. Speaker, I include this article. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Eye- 
ning News, May 6, 1963] 
Ray TUCKER'S Last MESSAGE TO EDITOR 


When Ray Tucker’s column was delivered 
to the desk of the editor of the Times-Leader 
Evening News last Februrary 13, it was ac- 
companied by a message, beginning Today's 
is the last Whirligig I shall write.” 

It was quite a jolt, coming 2 months after 
the death of George Sokolsky. We had known 
our Washington columnist had been Ul, but 
we were not prepared for this. 

The message continued: 

“The cancer that hospitalized me a year 
ago has recurred. Doctors tell me it is inop- 
erable. They tell me that great advances 
have been made in chemotherapy in recent 
years and and that, they hope, it will do won- 
ders for me. 

“And now I am tired. I want to conserve 
my strength to fight the biggest scrap of my 
life. I want to conserve my time for my 
family and for meditation and prayer. S0, 
no more columns, 

Today, I want to thank the hundreds of 
editors who have printed my column for 
their deep understanding and their great 
help. 


NEWS BEHIND THE NEWS 

For 35 years, I have written the Whirligig- 
Newspaper editors have realized that I have 
truly been trying to give them and thelr 
readers the news behind the news; the facts 
that add to public understanding of the is- 
sues of our time and the truths that helped 
them evaluate thelr roles in our great re- 
public. 

“Iam especially grateful to those editors 
and this was all of you at least once—who 

with my conclusions but who 

printed what I had written anyhow because 
they respected my Judgment or, at least, my 
right to say what I believed. 

“Tam also grateful to the editors who have 
chided me when they thought I missed & 
point and, more so, to those editors who have 
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sent me suggestions, ideas and notes that be- 
gan, Ray, here is something you ought to 
look into.“ From those came some of my 
best stories. 

“I have been privileged as few men have: I 
have spent a generation in the greatest news 
center in the world. I had covered the deaths 
of rulers and the births of nations. I have 
recorded the heartbeats of this Nation during 
its saddest and its greatest days so far in 
history, And during this time—thanks to 
you, my editors—I have been able to com- 
municate to hundreds of millions of fellow 
Americans. 

“My syndicate has chosen Andrew Tully to 
carry the Whirligig on. I do not know him 
Personally, but his reputation is great. He 
is warmhearted, discerning, industrious and 
courageous. He can be a great columnist in 
the great tradition. But that will depend on 
you as much as it will on him.” 

Now come the sad tidings of Ray Tucker's 
death at 69 of lung cancer in the District 
of Columbia General Hospital, not far from 
where he labored so long and successfully. 

There is little we can add today to the 
sentiments we expressed 3 short months ago 
On the occasion of his retirement and, far 
More important, what Ray Tucker wrote on 
this page for 13 eventful years. 

A great many local residents will recall 
his visit to Wilkes-Barre in 1947 when he 
addressed a district convention of Kiwanis in 
St. Stephen’s parish house. At that time, 
Dari. J. Fioop, who introduced him, 
disclosed the noted columnist might have 
been a baseball star if he followed in the foot- 
steps of his father, Tom Tucker, who was 
with the National League and numbered 
among his proteges Big Ed Walsh of Plains 
and Steamer Flanagan of Wilkes-Barre. 


IN ILLUSTRIOUS COMPANY 


One of America's top flight newspapermen, 
author as well as columnist, Ray Tucker was 
& credit to his profession and an asset to his 
Country which he served with loyalty and 
distinction in peace and war. 

In death, he joins an illustrious company 
of American journalists—newspapermen like 
Ernie Pyle, Paul Mallon, Arthur Brisbane, 
Odd McIntyre, our own Frank Ward O’Mal- 
ley and Louis Weitzenkorn and scores of 
8 listed in the fourth estate’s hall of 

ame. 


Encouraging and Fostering Excellence in 
a Democratic Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a column 
by Joe Stroud which appeared in the 
Arkansas Gazette of April 21. His col- 
umn discusses the problem of encourag- 
ing and fostering excellence in a demo- 
cratic society. It was stimulated by the 
book entitled “Excellence,” by John W. 
Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation, I believe that this column 
will be of interest to Members of Con- 
Eress and other readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 


: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, Apr. 21, 1963] 


Most EQuvaLrry Horo Us Back From 
EXCELLENCE? 


(By Joe Stroud) 

Can a society be, as ours purports to be, 
equalitarian and still produce the excel- 
lence that is demanded to meet society’s 
needs? 

This is a question not only of important 
philosophical interest, but of pressing practi- 
cal concern as well. The conflict between 
egalitarianism and excellence is very urgent 
in a free society faced with technical and spe- 
cialized needs. Arkansas, being a part of the 
tradition of the Southwest, has a spiritual 
affinity for the egalitarianism of the old 
frontier but an urgent physical need for the 
excellence that can solye problems and de- 
velop new ideas. 

The conflict is examined in a notable book, 
appropriately entitled “Excellence,” by John 
W. Gardner, who is president of the Car- 
negie Foundation. In brief, Mr. Gardner 
concludes that we can be equal and excel- 
lent as well, but that it isn’t easy. His 
conclusion is scarcely surprising, but his 
examination of the difficulties along the 
way is of interest. 

The problem of finding, promoting and 
encouraging excellence was certainly not first 
defined in Mr. Gardner’s book. It began 
long before even the Greeks, supplied their 
peculiar answer to it, and it will not be re- 
solved by a wave of popular demand for Mr. 
Gardner's book. It is eternal. 


CONTEMPORARY, TOO 


But there are some reasons to believe that 
it is especially contemporary too. The dean 
of one Arkansas college, for example, said 
recently that the contempt in which stu- 
dents at his institution held excellence is 
perhaps the severest challenge he faces. He 
said that his discussions with teachers from 
abroad led him to believe that this lack of 
respect for achievement is worse in the 
United States than in Europe. 

The frontier imprint has left many of us 
with a vague distrust of the egghead or even 
of the more ambitious worker. The “man- 
agerial class” evolves a whole series of status 
symbols—which promote conformity—and 
our unions enforce work rules that do the 
same. We pay lipservice to individualism, 
yet we want everyone to be individual in 
precisely the same way we are and with just 
the same limits. In our schools, “the brains” 
are sometimes subjected to ridicule, and 
social ostracism. A member of the Hendrix 
College admission committee recently told 
the. student ne , almost defensively, 
that Hendrix had never tried to be “a brain 
school.” If not, why not? Isn't the brain 
what education is intended for? 

An undergraduate at Tulane University 
once broke up a Renaissance history class by 
observing that the Renaissance seemed to 
him to be composed of a lot of “individuals” 
running around living lives that were almost 
exactly alike. The diversity and brilliance 
of the Renaissance is done an injustice in 
this remark, but it applies with a great deal 
more force to the American frontier. Haven't 
we seen on television the ease with which 
the frontiersman is identifiable—and how 
the more he changes, the more he remains 
the same? 

A LEVELLER AND EQUALIZER 

The frontier was a leveler and an equal- 
izer. It yielded many good fruits, such as 
the contempt for hereditary privilege and the 
artificial standards of wealth. But if it lev- 
eled certain institutions and customs that 
deserved to be leveled, it also tended to pro- 
duce a conformist average. Frederick Jack- 
son Turner has explored the diverse effects 
of the frontier on American culture, and his 
theories have tended to be verified through 
the years. 
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Do we, as heirs of the influence of the fron- 
tier, have sufficient regard for excellence and 
an adequate drive to escape mediocrity? Our 
public schools do not always seem to suggest 
so. A fresh look at some of the guidebooks 
being used in the elementary schools sug- 
gests that our children are being fed a lot of 
pap. Much of it, if followed slavishly by the 
classroom teacher, would bore the bright 
child to desperation. 

Our college admission policies do not sug- 
gest that we are very concerned about excel- 
lence. At the State colleges, the admission 
policies imposed by State legislatures or by 
customs suggest that we are more disturbed 
over the egalitarian part of our national 
creed than about educating the educable. 
They take all comers, and then a good num- 
ber wash out after a semester or so, at con- 
siderable cost to themselves and the tax- 
payers. The private schools are somewhat 
freer about demanding strict qualifications 
for admission, but they are frequently apolo- 
getic about doing so. 


A MORE URGENT PROBLEM 


At the college level, the problem is likely 
to become more and more urgent as costs 
continue to rise and as the press of growing 
enrollments continues. Societies—and 
States such as Arkansas—must reconsider 
periodically what they are doing with their 
educational opportunities, 

We ought to be giving more urgent at- 
tention to the kind of education we are 
giving in our Arkansas schools to the child 
with special talents. (We have taken the 
word “exceptional” and made it a euphem- 
ism for handicapped in many instances.) 
Nowhere is the problem more than 
in the matter of college admissions, but it 
is by no means limited to there. 

Mr. Gardner takes note of all sorts of 
myths about excellence: the “early bloom, 
early fade“ theory that youngsters showing 
promise in school fail to produce in later 
years, that talent usually carries with it 
instability, that talented are undependable 
and impractical. Such myths certainly have 
wide acceptance in ‘our society. But Mr. 
Gardner debunks them all, and rather 
effectively. í 

THE COLD WAR'S IMPACT 


The space race and the cold war have 
caused us to revise some of our attitudes 
toward talent and toward excellence, but 
our schools have not caught up. Neither 
have our public attitudes. 

There has been heavy emphasis on the 
need for greater equality under the law and 
for more perfect equality of opportunity. 
This is all to the good, It is as bad to lose 
talent because an unequal opportunity 18 
offered as to do it in the name of equality. 
But must we, in trying to achieve equality 
of opportunity and under the law, accept a 
bland mediocrity and stultifying conformity 
for us all? 

Mr. Gardner thinks that it is not neces- 
sarily so. All of us had better hope he is 
right. 


— 


Poem by Mr. Hyman Pressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, we have 
just had a most unusual and gratifying 
election in Baltimore. Theodore McKel- 
din was elected mayor on the Republican 
ticket. Also on this ticket was a Demo- 
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crat, Mr. Hyman Pressman, who was 
elected city comptroller. 

Mr. Pressman has always been active 
in civic affairs and, by his diligent efforts 
as a watchdog for the interests of the 
people, has earned for himself local and 
nationwide acclaim, 

What is not so well known is that Mr. 
Pressman was born on Shakespeare's 
birthday and claims that he has an es- 
tablished poetic license which he is cur- 
rently using under the penname of Hy- 
man “Cassius Clay” Pressman. He is 
likely to break out in poetry at any time 
during a politicalcampaign. I ask unan- 
imous consent that a sample of Mr. 
Pressman's political poetry entitled, 
“Two-Party System” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Two-Party SYSTEM 

Democrats now know its cricket 

To vote for McKeldin’s ticket 

And the Republicans too 

Know that it’s the thing to do. 

Puppets, marionettes and chessmen 

Have no place with Hyman Pressman. 

Nor is there a difficult job 

That's too hard for Gerstung, Bob. 

Hear the clamor for transition 

To the party coalition. 

There is no more need to grope 

For the fusion offers hope. 

There will be no need to pity 

Our beloved Baltimore City. 

Men of every occupation 

Will feel the rejuvenation 

As the men who fight for right 

Drive the bosses out of sight. 

Followers of Meredith Boyce 

Will have reason to rejoice 

And there will be no more woes 

For the friends of Angelos. 

Democrats are set to stay 

With McKeldin election day 

Arm in arm and side by side 

To assure a big landslide 

Higher than the highest steeple 

For the ticket of the people. 


* 


McLoskey Raps Udall Power Plan 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 - 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and able colleague, Bos McLos- 
KEY, representing the district adjacent to 
mine in Illinois, referring to Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall’s proposal 
for a Federal power systems hookup in 
Western States, called the proposal a 
“kilowatt Kremlin for the United States.” 

Congressman McLoskey pointed out 
that Secretary Udall said on a visit to the 
Soviet Union that we could learn much 
from their achievements. In his press 
release, my colleague indicated that 
Udall “must have decided to Sovietize 
our entire system in America” and his 
proposal for the Western States pow- 
er hookup was a “gigantic grid of grief 
for taxpayers.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The May 4 issue of the Rock Island 
(III.) Argus included an editorial regard- 
ing the McLosxey release. I think it is- 
most important to call this editorial to 
the attention of all my colleagues and 
request unanimous consent that it be in- 
cluded at this point. 

The article follows: 


[From the Rock Island (Il.) Argus, May 4, 
1963] 


McLosxery SOUNDS POWER ALARM 


A timely warning against a vast Federal 
public power extension in 13 Western States 
has been issued by Congressman ROBERT T. 
McLosxey of this district. The plan, as an- 
nounced by Secretary of the Interior Udall, 
envisions the “inter-connection of areas 
served by the department's marketing agen- 
cies.” 

Mr. McLosxey slapped the “kilowatt krem- 
Un“ label on this scheme, which may cause 
some people to regard his accusation as on 
the imaginative side. 

It is not imaginative by any means. Let 
them consider the gradual expansion of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which will cele- 
brate its 30th anniversary on May 18. 

The TVA was put through Congress as a 
flood control scheme, to harness the waters 
of the Tennessee River. The sale of pow- 
er was supposed to be incidental. Now it is 
the flood control that ts Incidental. 

TVA has gone far beyond the dreams even 
of its original sponsors by building steam 
as well as hydraulic plants and driving the 
private power interests out of business in its 
territory. It can do this because it has the 
advantage of low-interest loans from the U.S. 
‘Treasury and escapes the 52 percent income 
tax which hits corporate profits in excess 
of $25,000. 

Its continued growth is made possible by 
a powerful combination of interests using 
your tax money—one, the bureaucrats who 
want to expand their own empires and their 
prestige; two, selfish local interests that 
want the benefit of Government-subsidized 
low-cost power. 

The only way this business will be stopped 
is for the taxpayers who are doing the sub- 
sidizing to start making more noise about It. 
We are glad to see that Mr. McLosxerr has 
joined the alarm sounders. 


Continuing No-Win Policy Avenue to 
Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND © 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Nashville Banner, of Nashville, Tenn., is 
one of the most outspoken and coura- 
geous newspapers in the United States. 
This newspaper has continued a relent- 
less campaign against soft appeasement 
policies which add up to an overall 
no-win policy in the cold war. k 

In its May 3, 1963, issue, the Banner 
printed an outstanding editorial entitled 
“Continuing No-Win Policy Avenue to 
Disaster”; and on the same page was 
printed an editorial cartoon which is 
most illustrative of our no-win foreign 
policy. This cartoon was drawn by a 
man whom I consider to be the No. 1 
editorial cartoonist in this country 
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today—Mr. Jack Knox; and I only wish 
that it could be reproduced in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. In lieu of this, how- 
ever, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Banner editorial, entitled “Continuing 
No-Win Policy Avenue to Disaster,” be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Nashville Banner, May 3, 1963] 

CONTINUING No-WIN POLICY AVENUE TO 

DISASTER 


It does not remain for further, costly ex- 
periment with it to prove that a no-win 
policy is the avenue to disaster. Nor does 
it need road signs to mark the route, with 
appeasement-minded advisers sitting as co- 
pilots next to the driver’s seat, and pointing 
invariably in that direction. 

They still are steering that course, charted 
when it was those agrarian reformers in 
China whose delicate feelings Mr. Truman's 
advisory crew didn't want to injure. In the 
wake of that, with the rug jerked from under 
Chiang Kai-shek, the great land mass of that 
former friend in Asia became Red China. 
The names have changed. In those days the 
retinue helping weave, or pull, policy strings 
included Owen Lattimore, John Stewart - 
Service, et al., playing around the State De- 
partment fringes. The no-win policy has re- 
mained the same, insofar as its liberal 
adherents are concerned—reinstated with 
the New Frontier. 

The war in Korea was another example of 
frustration and default when timidity and 
indecision mark the vital area of official 
decision. We lost that war, tragically costly 
in American blood, because almost from the 
outset the on-win policy prevailed. 

In both of those surrenders—ordained not 
by military men who knew the score, but 
dictated by appeasement elements—the pol- 
icy in question producd the hangover threat 
that still imperils civilization with the Com- 
munist conspiracy of conquest. The time 
theoretically bought with those retreats has 
not been on the free world's side, but com- 
munism’s. 

Now it is Laos. Notwithstanding W. 
Averell Harriman’s bland expression of hope 
brought back from a rush trip to Moscow, 
the Laotian picture can’t be improved by a 
replay, pretty-please spin of that busted 
trolka record. Nor by dispatching a token 
fire department every time the frebug 
strikes a match in that jungle. 

Soon it will be North Vietnam, again; and 
eventually the whole of southeast Asia. 

Closer recariously closer—it is 
Cuba, where Soviet Russia dared plant 
rockets and bases; and there is serious doubt 
still concerning the nature and amount of 
those armaments withdrawn. There are the 
troops still there and being rotated, in un- 
determined numbers, who crossed an ocean 
to fortify the Communist beachhead inside 
America’s own hemisphere. 

Now it is Haiti embroiled in commu- 
nism’s missionary business; and there are 
strong signs that Brazil will be next. 

After that, the deluge. 

That is, after that the deluge, if a no- 
win policy continues to prevail as this 
Nation’s design for security and survival. 

You don't win a war, hot or cold, by re- 
treat, and responding with cream puffs to 
blows on the head. Or by apologetically 
backing away when the enemy intentionally 
bumps you with a machinegun in the solar 
plexus. 

The Communist enemy on every front has 
clearly advertised his intention of winning— 
and ultimately taking over. There is no 
nice Nellie concealment of that intention, on 


the off chance that it might offend some- 


body, or provoke a free world retaliation. 
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By what aberration of double-distilled 
nonsense is it wrong or inadvisable (1) to 
Propose to win this engagement which is 
for keeps, (2) to adopt and act upon such a 
determination, and (3) announce it as policy 
to the whole cockeyed world? 

If policymakers can't subscribe to that, 
we had better change policymakers, and 
Guick. From the days of agrarian reform 
in China and its catastrophe, to the present 
Proliferation of danger spots all over the 
World, we have lost all the battles and the 
ground freedom can afford to lose in a no- 
win gamble. 

Timidity, indecision, and retreat are not 
in the image of that America of courage 
and conviction which adorned its earliest 
flag with the device of warning: Don't 
tread on me.” 

America has won a lot of wars it didn't 
Precipitate—not one of them with a no- 
win policy. 


Law Day Address by the Honorable Harry 
F. Byrd, of Virginia, University of Vir- 
ginia, May 3, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a scholarly and eloquent address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Virginia, the Honorable Harry F. BYRD, 
at the University of Virginia on Law Day, 
May 3, in which he discusses the basic 
and fundamental principles upon which 
Our Government is founded. 

The discussion is so thorough and so 
unanswerable that it is a document that 
should be read and studied by every 
Member of Congress who believes in ad- 
herence to the constitutional principles 
upon which our Nation is founded. 

Senator Byrp’s long experience in gov- 
ernment; first as a leader in the State 
Senate of Virginia, next as Governor of 
Virginia, and for the past 30 years in the 
U.S. Senate and presently chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, should 
command the respect and attention of 
every thoughtful American. 

The address follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, 
DEMOCRAT OF VIRGINIA, FoR DELIVERY AS 
Law Day DOHERTY LECTURE, UNIVERSITY, AT 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., FRIDAY, May 3 
It is a high privilege and a great honor to 

deliver the Doherty lecture on the occasion 

Of Law Day at the University of Virginia 

Law School. I am deeply grateful for the 

Courtesy of your invitation. 

As State senator, as Governor, and as a 
Member of the U.S. Senate I have been inter- 
ested in the development of the system of 
education in Virginia for more than 40 years, 
and the University of Virginia Law School 
has always been a source of great pride. It 
is recognized as one of the best, and worthy 
Of the traditions of Jefferson. 

Mixed with the pleasure of being back at 
the university there is a note of regret in the 
fact that Dean F. D. G. Ribble is retiring. 
He has been associated with the law school 
as student, professor and dean, almost con- 
Stantly for some 40 years. 
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He has been dean and acting dean since 
1937. He is a friend of long standing. I 
respect him as do the students who have had 
the privilege of his tutelage. I am pleased 
to be among his host of friends who salute 
him this evening. 

What does one say—on Law Day at the 
University of Virginia—to so many old and 
cherished friends like Dean Ribble; and to 
so many newer friends, like Dr. Edgar F. 
Shannon, president of this great university, 
who has already distinguished himself in 
his service here? 

I am not a lawyer, but my father was; 
and he was a graduate of the University of 
Virginia Law School. He was always a great 
admirer of Thomas Jefferson, the founder 
of the University of Virginia, and he never 
failed to let me know it. ~ 

It was from my father that I first learned 
the sources of sovereign power, the reasons 
to respect the law under which we govern 
ourselves, and the principles of our system 
which Jefferson stated so clearly. 

Jefferson sent the model of Virginia’s 
Capitol Building from France. And under 
Jefferson's dome at the Capitol in Richmond 
I spent some of the most rewarding years 
of my life in the service of our great Com- 
monwealth. 

It is natural on this occasion that my 
thoughts turn to Jefferson; and thinking of 
him, I am reminded of his great and con- 
tinuing concern about the division of powers 
in government which he regarded as funda- 
mental to our system. 

Largely at his insistence government in 
this Nation was federally centraliezd to pro- 
tect our freedom from foreign aggression, 
and decentralized in the States for preserva- 
tion of our individual liberties and freedom 
of action. 

This division of power was fundamental 
to our system of government in the begin- 
ning, and it is fundamental now. And 
throughout ,our national existence it has 
remained all-important, but always difficult 
to keep secure. 

As early as 1825, the year before he died, 
Jefferson, in a letter to William B. Giles, 
found reason to think his concern over cen- 
tralization of power in the Federal Govern- 


ment had been justified. 


With the development of communication, 
increase in population, industrialization, and 
so forth, there is an inevitable tendency 
toward centralization. If we are to maintain 
the source of national strength at home 
which is inherent in decentralized govern- 
ment, there is need for constant vigilance. 

It is in the interest of vigilance against 
excessive centralization of power in the Fed- 
eral Government that I am speaking this 
evening. The subject assigned to me is: 


Massive Federal Spending and Concentration 


of National Power. And, as we have learned 
from experience, massive Federal spending 
and centralization of power feed on each 
other. : 

It is time, I think, to examine the extent 
to which our fundamental principles have 
been eroded, and the need to reverse the 
trend by recurrence to them. 

On this subject my thoughts are directed 
to the fundamentals involved. It is natural 
that I should draw on the experience of my 
lifetime, and my own knowledge of local, 
State, and Federal Government. It is not 
my intention to implicate any Federal ad- 
ministration more than any other, or to be 
partisan in any degree. 

When I am asked what kind of Democrat 
I am, I reply that I am a Jeffersonian Demo- 
erat. I wear that label with pride because 
I think it marks me as one who fights for 
the fundamen on which the finest system 
of government history was built, I fight 
for these fundamentals because I believe in 
them. 

I believe sound progress is the primary 
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purpose in every man's life. Sound progress 
is the source of strength. But progress is 
not sound unless it Is based on sound financ- 
ing; this is another application of the checks 
and balances which have been so useful in 
our Government and way of life. 

I believe in the basic principles of our 
governmental system which, by written con- 
stitution, contemplated State sovereignty, 
local autonomy, and Federal Government, 
Three coordinate branches of Government 
were contemplated at each level. The effort 
was to avoid encroachment as among the 
levels, and among the branches, I believe 
enterprise and strength is stimulated by such 
a system. It must be preserved and defend- 
ed wherever it is attacked. 

I believe it is the sound productivity and 
strength developed under this concept that 
have brought us to world power in relatively 
few generations. Historically, lives of na- 
tions are measured in hundreds of years. 
I want the life of this Nation to be the 
longest and the best. 

I believe our people generaily want our 
system perpetuated and strengthened. Bas- 
ically the requirements are: simple honesty 
and individual initiative, a self-reliance and 
willing work, constructive production and 
free competition, and progressive develop- 
ment and sound financing. 

Our position as a free world leader, as well 
as our domestic welfare, depends upon the 
preservation of the basic sources of strength 
in our system. It has been our strength, 
almost alone, which for 15 years has held 
back the iron curtain around the world. 

This country is abundantly blessed with 
the elements of national strength. We have 
geographical location, climate, size, re- 
sources, population, and form of government 
designed for freedom and initiative in pro- 
ductive enterprise. 

We are leaders in a new era of atomic 
energy, rockets, and space. Our productive 
know-how and capacity are unsurpassed. 
We have the basic requirements for sound 
progress, economic, social, and in interna- 
tional relations. 8 

I believe with responsible citizenship, with 
good government, and with fiscal soundness 
there would be no fear for the future. 

But without responsible citizenship, good 
government, and fiscal soundness there will 
be neither solid progress nor security with 
military preparedness. These are the alter- 
natives we face in this Nation today. We 
are capable of meeting these requirements, 
but this is not achieved without discipline. 

The greatness of this Nation is without 
Parallel. Our capacity for constructive lead- 
ership in the world is immeasurable. But I 
have a feeling of anxiety, and I suspect most 
of you know it too. Our Government is being 
challenged from abroad and undermined at 
home. The Nation is showing signs of weak- 
ness when it should be strongest. 

We seem to be running deficits every- 
where, Take four of them as examples: r 

First, there is the United Nations deficit. 
U.N. peace operations in the Congo and the 


indebtedness will ever be repaid remains to 
be seen. All U.N. arrearages on December 31, 
1962, totaled $121.6 million. 

Second, there is the NATO deficit. Of all 
15 NATO nations, only the United States and 
Canada have met NATO “goals” qualitatively 
and quantitatively with respect to furnish- 
ing troops. 

Third, there is the balance-of-payments 
dèficit. We spent $2.2 billion more in for- 
eign countries in calendar year 1962 than we 
took in from transactions abroad. Our 
money went out in foreign aid, maintenance 
of troops around the world, migration of U.S. 
business, tourist expenditures, purchase of 
imports, ete. We have run deficits in these 
accounts for 12 of the past 13 years. This 
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has resulted in the loss of two-thirds of our 
free gold. Gold backs the dollar. 

Fourth, there is the domestic budget defi- 
cit. Federal economists are confusing the 
public by talking in terms of three budgets; 
there is a deficit in each of them. The 
deficit in the regular budget is estimated at 
$8.8 billion this year and $11.9 billion next 


year—a 2-year deficit of $20.7 billion—and - 


this would be the highest 2-year deficit com- 
bination in peace-time history. 

In short, we are surrounded by deficits. 
And with them we have: debt and inflation; 
we have balance-of-payments trouble; we 
have dwindling gold reserves; and we have 
Communists within 90 miles of our shore, 

With respect to the domestic budget deficit, 
there has been reason before now to think we 
were on a permanent deficit financing basis; 
now it is proposed to enter an era of planned 
deficits. 

Planned deficits are contemplated under 


create deficits until fiscal year 1966 or 1967. 

He said this week that revising the deficit 
estimate for the fiscal year from $12 
bullen down to 611 billion provided more 
reason for cutting taxes. He was saying 3 
months ago that the tax cut was necessary 
to prevent depression. Now he is saying 
taxes should be cut because business is 


But any way he slices his reasoning, he still 
DA SNA IOE parting scenes. and 
t Secretary of the Treasury Stanley 
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penditures. 

Our strength is being sapped by paternal- 
ism of Federal bureaucracy grown too big; 
usurpation of power by the Federal Supreme 
Court grown too mighty; and force of pres- 
sure groups grown too arrogant. They are 

undermining our system, changing our at- 
titudes, and hobbling our will for freedom. 

Hope for the future built on confidence is 
the stimulating force for sound progress. 
But confidence is not stimulated by expand- 
ing Federal paternalism, or Federal usurpa- 
tion of authority and power, or excessive 
Federal spending; and we are experiencing 
all three. 

In my judgment lack of confidence in 
Federal policies, and the fiscal position of 
the Central Government is a real and serious 
drag on our progress in all respects. There 
is a deadening lack of confidence arising 
from Federal attitudes with respect to huge 
deficits in our balance of international pay- 
ments; integrity of the dollar, and loss in 
our gold reserves; usurpation of power by 
Federal agencies and courts, with dangerous 
centralization of authority; lack of a square 
deal between business and labor; and deficit 
financing for nonessential Federal expendi- 
tures. 


The Federal Government's record on these 
matters does not stimulate confidence. New 
and enlightened Federal policies, with dis- 
ciplined positions, are needed with respect 
to each item I have listed, and with respect 
to the combination. 

For 17 years, since World War I, the United 
States has been banker, policeman and 
Santa Claus for the free world. We have 
spent more than $100 billion in foreign aid, 
including some $4.5 billion which went to 
Iron Curtain countries, and foreign aid has 
contributed to our deficit in foreign transac- 
tions. 

Promises to eliminate the International 
payments deficits have not been fulfilled to 
date; these deficits are continuing despite 
our generally favorable balance in foreign 
commercial trade. 

Confidence would be stimulated by elimi- 
nation of nonessential foreign aid in a com- 
plete reorganization of the program. This 
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would be a good place to start more effec- 
tive discipline over all Federal expenditures 
abroad in the effort to balance our income 
from foreign countries with our expendi- 
tures in them. 

The law does not require it, but for years 
we have given foreign governments and their 
central banks the option of taking payments 
for these overseas deficits in dollars, or in 
gold at the statutory rate of $35 an ounce. 

They take gold instead of dollars if their 
confidence in our money is impaired. They 
are aware of our domestic deficits, our in- 
creasing Federal debt, and the decline in the 
value of our dollar. They have taken two- 
thirds of our free gold since 1949. 

Gold backs our money and some $12 bil- 
lion in gold is required for this purpose. We 
had more than $24 billion in gold in 1949. 
Now we have less than $16 billion. We are 
within $4 billion of the amount required to 
back the dollar, and the gold is still going 
out. 

I regard this as our most serious fiscal and 
monetary problem. If the time comes when 
we cannot offer dollars-or-gold convertibility 
in our foreign transactions, we shall be faced 
with a catastrophic situation. 

It would be dangerous to remove gold as the 
base for the dollar or renege on the gold-or- 
dollar option in foreign settlements while the 
dollar is under the fire of chronic domestic 
deficits and declining value. 

Either or both of these courses would be 
regarded around the world as ‘a sign of weak- 
ness; and other free world currencies tied to 
the dollar would be jeopardized as well as 
our own. It is imperative that we stop the 
drain on our gold. This will not be done 
without return to sound fiscal principles in 
the Federal Government. 

Meanwhile, the value of the dollar at home 
is steadily going down. As com with 
dollars worth 100 cents in 1939, American dol- 
Jars were worth 473 cents each in March 
1960, they were worth 46,6 cents in March 
1961, they were worth 46.1 cents in March 
1962, and they were worth 45.6 cents in March 
of this year. 

Confidence does not rise with falling gold 
reserves, or with declining purchasing power 


of the dollar. The drop in both must be 


stopped in the interest of restoring confi- 
dence among our people at home and among 
free world governments abroad. 

This requires removal of the fear of infia- 
tion; and nelther domestic nor foreign fears 
of inflation in this country will be removed 
so long as the Federal Government continues 
to embrace huge and nonessential deficit 
financing. Talk of more inflation Is increas- 
ing at this time. 

Fear of inflation forever lurks in & con- 
tinuing deficit situation. Bernard Baruch, 
one of this Nation’s wisest counselors and 
most respected financiers, has testified be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee that 
deficit spending is always to be feared as a 
dangerous contributor to inflation. 

The Federal Government of the United 
States has been on a deficit financing basis 
in 27 of the last 33 years, and the value of 
the dollar has dropped 54.4 cents since 1939, 
And there is no sign of relief from deficits in 
the future. On the contrary, they are being 
planned for years to come. 

It ls easy to blame war and military costs 
for this record of deficits, and the tre- 
mendous $305 billion debt piled up in their 
wake. But the combined duration of World 
War IT and the Korean war was about 8 
years. There have been 20 deficits in the 
other 25 years. 

In the 10 years since the end of the Korean 
war we have had seven deficits; the Federal 
debt has gone up nearly $40 billion, and the 
annual cost of the Federal ernment has 
been increased by appro tely $20 bil- 
lion, or more than 25 percent. 

And within these past 10 years we experi- 
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enced the greatest peacetime deficit in his- 
tory. This occurred in 1959, when the deficit 
reached $12.4 billion. Unfortunately, it ap- 
pears that this record may not stand un- 
broken much longer. 

Government economists are now telling us 
that a balanced budget would lead to in- 
creased unemployment and general economic 
decline. They say this would happen 
whether we reduced Federal expenditures 
to meet tax collections, or increased taxes 
to meet expenditures. 

The same Government economists say bal- 
ancing the budget is still a goal, but to bal- 
ance it any time soon would make us poor 
because there would be no Federal deficit 
to make us rich. And to make us richer 
faster, they think the Government should 
create bigger deficits by spending more and 
cutting taxes at the same time. 

These ideas don’t sound like men looking 
for new frontiers. They sound like Rip Van 
Winkle. These economists must have been 
taking a long nap. If their theory were 
valid, we have already had enough deficits 
to make us all rich and employed before 
now. 

The hard fact is that of the $20 billion in- 
crease in the cost of the Federal Government 
since the end of the Korean war in 1953, $17 
billion has been for strictly domestic-civilian 
programs, projects, and purposes, and in- 
terest. 


This $17 billion increase excludes the cost 
of military functions, foreign aid and trust 
fund programs such as those for social] se- 
curity, highways and Federal National Mort- 

Association. Federal spending for do- 
mestic-civilian purposes and interest in the 
coming year is estimated at $38.4 billion. 

In this country we achieved our liberty, 
our freedoms, and our greatness by adher- 
ence to fundamental principles. They are 
still the welispring of our strength; but we 
are allowing departures from them to ac- 
cumulate. 

All around us there are signs indicating 
the need for recurrence to our national doc- 
trines as they were laid down in the wisdom 
of our Founding Fathers. It is becoming 
urgent that we should take heed, 

Thomas Jefferson, in an 1816 letter to 
Samuel Kerchival, said: “A departure from 
principle in one instance becomes a prec- 
edent for a second; the second for the third; 
and so on til the bulk of society is reduced 
to misery without sensibilities, except for 
sin and suffering. 

“The forehorse of this frightful situation,” 
Jefferson said, is public debt, and in its 
train there is wretchedness and oppression.” 

Here at the University of Virginia, almost 
in sight of Monticello, and not far from 
Mount Vernon, I think you will agree that 
Jefferson and Washington were the greatest 
men this Nation has produced. Jefferson 
formulated our purposes and our system 
of government; and Washington put them 
into operation. 

No Nation ver had higher purposes; and 
no better system of government has ever 
been devised. It is not a pure democracy; 
but it is a brilliant and. practical approach 
to it. Its underlying principles must not 
be chipped away. 

They represent fundamentals conceived 
in revolution against oppression and auto- 
cratic power exercised by a remote central 

ent. I cannot imagine that the 
people of this country want them aban- 
doned. 

Our forefathers were willing to fight and 
die for our national objectives which were 
liberty, the conditions of freedom, and a 
system of government designed forever to 
guarantee these blessings for our people. 

We know from the experience of our his- 
tory that this guarantee requires division 
of authority in a manner to avoid the evils 
of centralized power within the Nation, and 
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to utilize the strength of national power 
Outside, in our foreign relations. 
Minimum central government for pur- 
Poses at home, and use of Federal power 
have been keys to cur great domestic 
Progress and the development of our pres- 
tige in world affairs. This country was 
tounded on the principle that we were to 
be a union of sovereign States, federalized 
for specified purposes. 
The purposes of the Federal Government 
are clearly stated in the national Constitu- 
which the States adopted. And under 
the Bill of Rights, powers not specified as 
are retained by the States and the 


e. 
This is in accordance with the wise counsel 
Of Jefferson. As Minister Plenipotentiary to 
ce, he saw at firsthand the reactionary 
°ppression of concentrated power in the na- 
ns of Burope. 

From Paris he wrote home urging us to 

e the States one as to everything con- 

Nected with foreign relations, and keep them 
several States as to everything purely 
estie.” 

Fundamentally, the principles underlying 
Our system hold that people in their local 
environment are entitied to maximum free- 
dom in the pursuit of happiness with mini- 
mum subordination to central authority. 

No American has ever been more con- 
Structively liberal than Thomas Jefferson, 
and no one has been more eager for sound 


tem was the freedom for individual initiative 
through which our people could start at the 


competition at the marketplace. This 
is impossible in a bureaucratic straitjacket. 
We are founded on the capitalism of com- 


ce. How else could we achieve material 
Prosperity with cultural accomplishment? 
We do not necessarily defend the status 
Quo; neither do we assume that change Is 
y progress. Basically, I think we 
Wish to solve our problems by methods con- 
forming to our fundamental principles. 
There can be no doubt that this Nation 
Was founded in a deeply rooted mistrust of 
Central government. Paternalistic govern- 
Ment undermines our principles, limits our 
om, deprives us of the fruits of our 
labor, and curbs our initiative. 
The eyils and potential evils of central- 
J government were clearly seen by both 
ferson and Washington; and Jefferson in 
Particular, warned against them throughout 
most of his adult lifetime. ; 
He concern over the possibilities 
Of excessive centralization in a letter to Gid- 
Granger in August 1800. Twenty-one 
H later, in his autobiography (1821) Jef- 
erson was still cautioning against central- 
ged government in the United States, and 
© left this statement for our guidance: 


of powers, but by their distribution 
that good government is effected.” 

It is appropriate to recall these views of 
Thomas Jefferson on this occasion. It is 
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even more appropriate to recall his views 
with respect to the Federal judiciary. His 
apprenhensions over the Federal judiciary 
were second only to his fear generally of 
centralizing too much power in the Federal 
Government. And these fears were related. 

Let me quote what he said in this respect. 
In 1823, he told William Johnson that: 

“There is no danger I apprehend so much 
as the consolidation of our Government by 
the noiseless and, therefore, unalarming in- 
strumentallty of the Supreme Court.” 

Washington also warned us against usur- 
pation of power which he said was the “cus- 
tomary weapon by which free nations are 
destroyed.” And then the First President 
went one step further when he said our 
Government * * will become despotic 
only when the people have been so corrupted 
as to need despotic government, being incap- 
able of any other.” 

Times and circumstances change, but prin- 
ciples do not. We have abused our freedoms, 
our form of government, and our system of 
competitive enterprise which are our na- 
tional heritage. Under the Constitution, as 
it was written, ours is still a government 
originating in the sovereignty of the States. 

It is one thing to be free from foreign 
domination. It is another thing to be free 
among ourselves, free from domination by 
a remote central government of our own 
creation. We will fight foreign aggression 
without question; but we take our freedoms 
at home for granted. 

Washington is as far from Honolulu as it 
is from Moscow. Centralize in Washington 
the power, the Government, and the author- 
ity over a Nation so vast in size, and so di- 
versified in interests as ours, and you impair 
the wisdom of enlightened government and 
invite destruction of our cherished freedoms. 

This is what is happening. We are chang- 
ing our system of government; not by 
amendment to the Constitution as provided 
in our basic law, but by means more subtle 
which are equally as effective. They are in 
the form of all kinds of so-called Federal 
aids, subsidies, decrees, and other tools of 
power and force. 

We are being enticed into centralization by 
Federal paternalism, forced into centraliza- 
tion by Federal usurpation of power, and 
driven to centralization under the burden 
of public debt. I wish it could be said that 
this trend is abating. It is not. It is con- 
tinuing with increasing boldness. 

Test these tendencies of today, and we find 
them in violation of our fundamental! prin- 
ciples; they lack practical and frugal ap- 
proach; they are unproductive of sound prog- 
ress; and they erode our character and confi- 
dence, 

Consider two of the proposals sent by the 
President to Congress for consideration dur- 
ing the past year. Under one he could spend 
public funds without appropriation. Un- 
der the other he could cut taxes by execu- 
tive order. No other President in our history 
ever asked for such Executive power. 

Both proposals would undermine the Con- 
stitution which prohibits expenditures ex- 
cept in “consequence of appropriations made 
by law“ and fixes the taxing power of the 
Government in the legislative branch. For- 
tunately, Congress had the courage to re- 
ject both proposals, But they will be made 
a 

The very fact that they were so openly 
made disturbs the confidence of people who 
would adhere to fundamental principles and 
believe that concentration of spending and 
taxing powers in the hands of one man 
would do violence to the foundation of our 
system of government. 

Consider the Executive crackdown on the 
steel industry last spring. In that case the 
Central Government made un ted 
use of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Federal grand jury, and the threat to 
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withdraw and withhold Federal contracts 
from companies which dared not to conform. 

Consider the increasing dominance by the 
Federal executive branch together with the 
everwidening usurpation of power, in a con- 
tinuing line of decisions, by the Federal 
Supreme Court. Now it is undertaking to 
dictate and influence formation of political 
districts within States from which members 
of State legislatures are elected. 

Nothing is further outside of Federal 
jurisdiction. Gerrymander by the Federal 
judiciary is something new and dangerous 
in our form of government. It could be 
used to destroy the effectiveness of our two- 
party system, as well as the fundamental 
safeguards of dual governments under the 
Constitution, 

Consider the fact that the Government 
of the United States has asked a Federal 
court to enjoin the State of from 
spending its own money in support of all 
public schools in the Commonwealth for 
both white children and Negroes, unless one 
county in the State submits to Federal 
demands. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
on April 26, 1961, filed a petition in the 
Federal District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia, at Richmond, asking for 
Federal injunction to restrain the State of 
Virginia from: “* * è approving, paying, 
or issuing warrants for the payment of any 
funds of the State for the maintenance or 
operation of public schools anywhere in Vir- 
ginia for so long and during such period 
as the public schools of Prince Edward 
County are closed and a system of public 
free schools is not maintained within the 
county.” 

The Prince Edward school case is still in 
the Federal courts; but the fact remains 
that public schools are still operating in 
Virginia, and the State's money appropriated 
for this purpose is still being used. But 
such intemperate Federal action cannot be 
taken lightly. 

It is true that this move for Federal in- 
jJunctive control over public schools in Vir- 
ginia involves the Federal effort to force 
integration of school children, but I would 
remind citizens in all States that their own 
school interests also are in jeopardy if such 
a precedent were set. 

In the area of public education, consider 
the fact that the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on Monday, April 29, 
started hearings on Senate bill 580 which sets 
forth 24 Federal programs for higher educa- 
tion as well as public education at the lower 
levels, each with Federal standards to be 
complied with. 

This is an authorization bill; and if it is 
passed it would be practically useless with- 
out subsequent appropriations which would 
me made in other billa. And provisions in 
this bill could not control restrictive amend- 
ments which might be added to the appro- 
priation bills over the years to come. 

Such amendments might reach to matters 
Uke textbooks, curricula, teachers’ salaries, 
and so forth. Federal subsidy money could 
be limited to States with teacher merit sys- 
tems, or vice versa, or to States with a single 
pay scale for members of the teaching pro- 
fession, or vice versa, and so on. 

When Federal funds are involved, in the 
form of subsidies, grants or otherwise, Fed- 
eral control is inherent. It may be through 
Federal court injunctions, in substantive 
legislation, through appropriation bill riders, 
through Executive orders, or otherwise; but 
it will be there. 

Consider Executive Order 11063 of Novem- 
ber 20, 1962, in which the President decreed 
racial integration in all Federal and federally 
assisted housing programs. I commend the 
Virginia Law Weekly, published here at the 
university, for its editorlal of last December 
6, entitled “A Regrettable Order.” 
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Consider Executive Order 10925 of March 
6, 1961, which, with respect to Federal con- 
tracts, in part says: “* All Government 
contracting agencies shall include in every 
Government contract hereafter entered into 
the following provisions: in connection with 
performance of work under this contract the 
contractor agrees as follows: (1) the con- 
tractor will not discriminate t any 
employee or applicant for employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color or national 
origin .“ 

Here again, it is true that the two ex- 
amples I have cited involve integration. 
But consider the increasing Federal require- 
ment that so-called Davis-Bacon wage rates 
be applied for construction in which Federal 
subsidy money is used—examples are schools, 
hospitals, highways, and so forth. 

Davis-Bacon wage rates, as applied by the 
Federal Government, almost without excep- 
tion are metropolitan rates. To apply them 
elsewhere means spending more money for 
fewer classrooms, fewer hospital beds, fewer 
miles of highway, and so on. Nonessential 
expenditures are made mandatory, and local 
wage schedules are drastically disturbed. 

Farmers who participate in the Federal 

tural price support program are sub- 
jected to Federal restrictions on their crops. 
The restrictions are in the form of quotas, 
acreage allotment or production control, and 
so forth. There are Federal standards, re- 
strictions or controls, or the combination, in 
all of these subsidy programe. 

Make no mistake; the Federal Government 
does not become party to expensive projects 
and programs involving expenditure of so- 
called Federal funds without, at some time 
or another, assuming ite share, and usually 
more than its share, of control. 

I often wonder whether people, institu- 
tions, localities and States, when they apply 
for these Federal subsidies, stop to realize 
that the principal source of the Central 
Government's income is its taxes and other 
levies on all of us. 

It collects the taxes, deducts a high ad- 
ministrative cost, and, in the case of these 
subsidies, it passes the money back with 
strings attached; and generally it requires 
States to match the so-called Federal pay- 
ments. 

I wonder how much people, institutions, 
localities and States, think about the fact 
that when they ask for Federal subsidies, 
they are asking the Federal Government to 
limit their freedom of action for which the 
Nation was founded. 

Every Federal payment takes its toll in 
centralized restraint and control. If, as the 
administration says, the rate of progress 
in this country has been slowed down in re- 
cent years, the cause is too much centraliza- 
tion, not a lack of Government programs. 

Thirty years ago when I went to the Sen- 
ate there was only a handful of programs 
for grants to States and localities, including 
those for highways and land-grant colleges. 
Federal expenditures through these programs 
at that time totaled about $100 million. 

Now Federal payments in the form of 
grants are going out to States and localities 
through 60-odd programs, and Federal ex- 
penditures for this purpose are totaling 88 
billion a year, In addition, there are some 
60 programs for payments and grants to in- 
dividuals totaling $2.5 billion. 

Add to these the Federal civilian and mili- 
tary payrolls, and other recipients of.Federal 
largesse, and we find more than 50 million 
people receiving Federal payments each year 
totaling more than $50 billion. These re- 
cipients, with their families, could total half 
our population, 

In addition, millions of people are bene- 
fiting from Federal insuran: 


wherever a mortgage is insured, so is a bank. 
Tnink of the businesses benefiting from 
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Junk mail which the Government delivers 
through the Post Office which operates at a 
loss. 


The fact is that we find Federal subsidies 
flowing to business, industry, pvate finance, 
agriculture, transportation, power, housing, 
health, education, States, localities, private 
and public institutions, and individuals. 
Name an area of endeavor, and the chances 
are there is a Federal subsidy program to go 
with it. 

We know that we cannot suddenly rip all 
of these Federal programs out of our way of 
living. Some of them, such as some aspects 
of the veterans’ programs, Federal payrolls, 
and retirement, and so forth, are legitimately 
within the Federal province. Others, such 
as social security and unemployment insur- 
ance, are in the nature of contributory trust 
funds. 

But from experience we have learned that 
the more government is centralized, the more 
easily it is influenced by leaders of organized 
pressure groups. Political target areas, the 
source of authority, and the ruling officials 
are more centralized and therefore more 
susceptible to concentrated pressure. 

Let mes use a few more figures, just to fix 
in your memory the magnitude of what is 
going on in Federal domestic civilian pro- 
grams, 

Let me compare budget estimates for next 
fiscal year, beginning July 1, with actual 
figures for the year after the Korean war 
ended 10 years ago. Assuming the budget 
requests for the coming fiscal year 1964, as 
compared with actual expenditures in fiscal 
year 1954: 

Federal payments for agriculture and 
agricultural resources would have more than 
doubled from $2.6 billion to $5.7 billion; 
Federal payments for commerce and trans- 
portation would have far more than doubled 
from $1.2 billion to $3.4 billion; Federal pay- 
ments for health, labor, and welfare would 
have risen from $2.1 billion to 65.6 billion; 
and Federal payments for education would 
have gone from $326 million to 61.5 billion. 

Since the first of January the President 
has recommended at least 12 new grant pro- 
grams and for them he has asked for $200 
million in the first year for expenditures 
simply to get them organized and ready for 
the big business which would come later 

I regard this steady increase in reliance 
on Central Government as evidence of weak- 
ness, not of strength. I regard it as depar- 
ture from vigorous initiative and enterprise 
which have made us great. I regard it as 
a tendency toward state socialism which is 
not in the character of the American system, 

I would be remiss on the occasion of Law 
Day at the university founded by Thomas 
Jefferson, if I did not say that judicial 
usurpation of power has reached a peak with 
the Warren Supreme Court. I dislike saying 
it, but the record of this Court is one of the 
principal reasons for my feeling of anxiety 
at this time, when the best of our strength 
is needed. 

Its decisions have invaded homes, handi- 
capped police protection, disregarded State 
Sovereignty, interferred with the authority 
of the executive branch of the Federal-Govy- 
ernment, and usurped the powers of Con- 
gress. 

Some of the best legal minds of the Nation 
are here thisevening. You are familiar with 
the case documentation, I shall not bur- 
den you with the rolicall, but it can be 
supplied. 

For the purposes of this occasion, I shall 
rely on the chief Justices of State supreme 
courts throughout the Nation. In their 1958 
conference at Pasadena, they found reason 
to urge the Warren Court to restrain itself 
in the exercise of vast power. Recent deci- 
sions have not eased that anxiety, 

The action was taken in a 38 to 6 adop- 
tion of a report based on the study and 
findings of 10 eminent jurists. The study 
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was of recent decisions indicating general 
trends in the area of Federal-State relation- 
ships. I shall quote only two brief excerpts. 
The report said: “Second only to the increas- 
ing dominance of the National Goyernment 
has been the development of the immense 
power of the Supreme Court in both State 
and National affairs. It is not merely the 
final arbiter of the law; it is the maker of 
policy in many social and economic fields. 

And then the report said further: It has 
long been the American boast that we have 
a government of laws and not of men. We 
believe that any study of recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court will raise at least 
considerable doubt as to the validity of 
that boast.” 

It seems to me that there can be no 
doubt that the Federal Supreme Court has 
been a participant in undermining our sys- 
tem of Government, contributing to cen- 
tralization of power and authority; and 
thereby sapping our national strength. This 
makes us more vulnerable to destructive 
forces both at home and abroad, 

But I do not want to leave the impres- 
sion that more recent administrations and 
courts have been totally responsible for the 
dangerous degree of centralization we have 
reached. For instance, in consideration of 
the character and quality of the Supreme 
Court over recent decades, we can not over- 
look the packing of the Court which was the 
issue of the 1930's. 

This was about the time that the more 
recent trend toward centralization of power 
in the Federal Government started. And it 
was in 1932 that we Democrats held such 
high hopes for the strengthening of our 
system of government as a means of bringing 
us out of the depression. I shall never for- 
get the 1932 Democratic platform, 

I embraced it with great enthusiasm, and 
in the course of my efforts in its behalf. 
I became identified as a New Dealer. And 
to this day I am the most loyal of the orig- 
inal New Dealers in the Democratic Party. 
Let me quote a few passages from that 1932 
New Deal platform to back me up: 

“We believe that a party platform is a cor- 
enant with the people to be faithfully kept 
by the party when entrusted with power 
and the people are entitled to know in plain 
words the terms of the contract to which 
they are asked to subscribe.” 

Now I quote some of the plain words of 
that contract between the New Deal and the 
people who entrusted them with power. 

“We advocate an immediate and drastic ` 
reduction of governmental expenditures by 
abolishing useless commissions and offices. 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and 
eliminating extravagance, to accomplish 4 
saving of not less than 25 percent in the cost 
of the Government.” 

There we old New Dealers still stand, ad- 
mittedly there is not much left to stand on: 
but then, there are not many of us left 
standing. Just let me quote again from 
what that platform said: 

We fayor maintenance of the national 
credit by a Federal budget annually balanced 
and sound currency to be preseryed at all 
hazards," 

And to conclude the quotes from the orig- 
inal New Deal platform of 1932, it said we 
stood for The removal of Government from 
all fields of private enterprise except where 
necessary to develop public works and nat- 
ural resources in the common interest.” 

I cast the Virginia delegation’s vote for 
nomination of Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
that platform. President Roosevelt and 1 
took the oath of office on the same snowy 
day, March 4, 1933. My first vote in the 
Senate was on the bill advocated by Mr. 
Roosevelt to preserve the credit of the U.S. 
Government.” 

It was enacted. It provided for a 15-per- 
cent cut in all appropriations. I thought 
that was a pretty good performance on a 
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Campaign promise to cut the budget 25 per- 
Cent. You know what happened after 6 
Months of the Roosevelt administration. He 
Teversed himself, went on an orgy of spend- 

„and we have been centralizing authority 
in Washington ever since. 

But here I stand this evening as a vet- 
fran of the original New Deal. I have 
experienced combat fatigue at times; I have 
taken some shell shock; and I am a battle- 
scarred veteran from fighting for the prom- 
ised New Deal. But somehow I have sur- 
Vived, and I am still here defending Tunda- 
Mentals of our great system. 

In summary, let me say that since the 
departure from the pledges of that platform, 
Our system has been increasingly subjected 
to three subverting trends which must be 
Stopped. These trends are (1) increasing 
centralization with fiscal deterioration; (2) 
Increasing usurpation of power by the Fed- 
eral judiciary; and (83) increasing influence 
Of pressure group leaders over Federal au- 
thorities. 


Reverse these, and I have no doubt about 


to be sound: the kind of progress that 
is bunt on the faith in the future that only 
a nation blessed with our fundamental freo- 
That is my purpose, and 
Tam sure it is yours. 


“A Trial Balance in Foreign Affairs,” an 
Address by McGeorge Bundy, Special 
Assistant to the President for National 


Security Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS — 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent I include in the Rec- 
ORD, the text of a most interesting ad- 

by the Honorable McGeorge Bundy, 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. 

This address was delivered recently at 
the 55th annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Boston: 

A -TRIAL BALANCE IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(By McGeorge Bundy) 

When I was first asked. to say what I 
Would have to talk about this evening, I 
Offered the title “A Trial Balance in For- 


w we are between one stage and the next.” 
as we talked on about it, I had the im- 
Pression that he would at least partly share 
the description of this pause which I will 
Ofer you, which is that for different res- 
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sons, which come together largely by acci- 
dent at this point of time, the overwhelming 
majority of the major powers of the world 
are deeply preoccupied with problems which 
are not those which were familiar In the 
late forties, the fifties, and the first years 
of this decade, 8 

The most important, most interesting and 
most puzzling of these new problems is 
probably the confrontation between Moscow 
and Peiping. I know of no way of exaggerat- 
ing the significance of it. But let me say 
at once that I think also that there is no 
easy way of saying what it means for Ameri- 
can policy, For the short run, at least, per- 
haps the most interesting thing that it 
means is that the minds of the men in 
power, in those two extraordinarily Impor- 
tant centers, are concentrated more on the 
problem of Communist division, and less on 
the problems, so interesting to us. of the 
Communist against the non-Communist 
world, or of disagreements within the non- 
Communist world. What seems to be seri- 
ous for Khrushchev at the moment is this 
deeply unsettling appearance of a formid- 
able opposition which tn logical, or theolog- 
ical, or neotheological, terms can make its 
case in a way which is heard, and which 
shakes throughout the Communist world. 
That changes his priorities, and it helps to 
create a pause—which of course might be 
ended at any moment. 


INDIA 


The next most important area in which 
this kind of reexamination and reassessment 
is going on is Indis. We used to ask our- 
Selves, in an indecisive way, last October 
and November, at the time of the great mis- 
sile crisis in Cuba, whether really that crisis 
was more or less important than the border 
war between China and India. And the bets 
that were made then among friends have 
not yet been paid. 

What is very plain is that the events along 
the Indian border created a major shift in 
the premises—and so eventually in the con- 
clusions—of the politics of the subcontinent. 
Some men in both India and Pakistan (and 
they are both almost equally involved by 
this event) have chosen to play in terms of 
the short-run returns. Others are betting 
that this episode implies. because it re- 
quires, the settlement of differences between 
the two non-Communist powers of the Asian 
Continent. 

But this is a new political conflict a new 
political test—and because it requires a re- 
arrangement of opinion within the two coun- 
tries, It requires a pause while the new poll- 
tics works itself out within the countries 
involved. And that leads me on to say that 
even in countries which are apparently deep- 
ly concerned, and very active in foreign af- 
fairs, the same kind of pause exists below 
the surface, and essentially for the same rea- 
son—that men are now turning toward the 
structure of opinion, and of political sup- 
port, that is coming, rather than the one 
that has passed. This penomenon is part 
of the gradual transition from one generation 
to another (although I don’t think that the 
age of a statesman is really decisive; his 
political expectations, his degree of solidity 
in office, the degree to which his country 
thinks that something new is coming—these 
are only marginally related to chronology). 
Still, if you look at the map of Europe, I 
think you will see what I mean. What is 
operating in Germany today is the politics 
of succession. And in France for different 
reasons (which may not have anything like 
the same time frame of decision), and in 
England, for still other reasons (which could 
be revered a year from now) and in Italy, 
these same questions have forced themselves 
forward: What comes next for the country, 
politically, at home? What are we, as a na- 
tion and a society? Who is our leader? 
The same thing is true self-evidently in Can- 
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ada, the largest of our immediate neighbors. 

For all these reasons, interlocking, and ac- 
cidentally connected, there is a international 
pause. : 

CUBA 

I say that the pause is partly accidental, 
but I think it also has a cause. And if a 
single event is to be selected as defining the 
international plateau in which we find our- 
selves, it must be the crisis of October over 
the introduction of missiles into Cuba. 

The consequences of that episode are 
many. But the most important of them 
is that the world, and especially the non- 
Communist world, does not believe today 
that the Soviet Government wants to play 
the game of brinkmanship.“ I myself think 
that may be too sweeping a conclusion, and 
that we may be faced at any time with a 
sudden recurrence of Soviet menace in terms 
and conditions more favorable to them, on 
their calculation, at least, than was the case 
in Cuba. But that is not what is commonly 
thought. People believe that a breathing 
spell, at least, has been won. An so policies 
are framed In terms of a lack of concern for 
any immediate threat In Berlin and a lack 
of concern lest the alliance be fully united at 
& moment of supreme test—for such a test 
is not expected. Allies are turning to their 
contests with one another in a way which 
is only possible in the absence of any im- 
mediate fear of war. 

As I say, I don’t think this process wholly 
corresponds to reality. But I do think it is 
a fair and accurate statement of what is 
thought, in government after government. 
To put it in another way, I belleve that 
the extraordinary pedagogical importance of 
the October crisis—its teaching meaning—is 
that everybody in the West drew from it the 
lesson he wished to draw from it. Those 
who believe in the importance and relevance 
of conventional weapons on the spot con- 
clude—as I think many of us do in Wash- 
ington—that what was most Important here 
was not the strategic nuclear balance, but the 
immediate and effective operational impact 
of the conventional forces of the United 
States in the Caribbean. But those who be- 
lieve that any such test is nucleus to nu- 
cleus, as many in France prefer to believe, 
have concluded that the strategic balance 
inclines to the West and that that is what 
is decisive—that only the nucleus, and not 
the conventional force, is what settles mat- 
ters. Similarly those who believe that it is 
the challenge of force which produces a 
backdown feel themselves justified; and those 


right. 

I believe that there is a part of the truth in 
all of these views, and that the only danger is 
to assume that all of it is in any one of them. 
But what happens, gentlemen, when after a 
very great event, all of the parties, and most 
of the observers, retire with a sense that they 
understood it before it happened? What 
happens is that they find themselves on a 
new plateau, released from the tension and 
the danger of the moment, reinforced in their 
existing attitudes, and free to go about their 
own business. Nevertheless we are not yet on 
the forward slope of a major new phase in 
history. We are, I think, still in the back- 
wash of the largest single crisis since the war. 

DOING BETTER 


For these reasons it Is both hard and easy 
to offer you a trial balance, The thing is in 
balance, but it is not easy at all to tell in 
which ways it is better or worse than it has 
been, or what the immediate requirements 
upon us may be. Nevertheless, let me try, in 
two ways. First, let me tell you, in a very 
summary way, what I think is better, al- 
though not yet good enough, in the perform- 
ance of our country in foreign affairs in the 
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last few years; and then let me suggest to 
you, in quite a different way, what seem to 
me to be some of the things we should be 
giving more attention to, as against things 
which perhaps we might well be less con- 
cerned about. 

I believe that we are doing better, but that 
we are not yet doing well enough. There is 
no question that, as a power—and power Is 
the root of influence in international af- 
fairs—we are stronger, and known to be 
stronger, than we were 2 years ago. Part of 
this gain is the result of a change in what 
is known as against what is. On what we 
now know, the missile gap was never what it 
seemed to be to many both within and out- 
side the Government in 1959 and 1960. To 
this extent improved intelligence, and not 
Weapons production, is the source of our im- 
proved position. But production and in- 
vestment are the source, also of an additional 
real improvement in our strength which has 
occurred in the last 3 years. We are stronger, 
and we are known to be stronger. 

There is also a more general phenomenon, 
not exclusively related to our strategic posi- 
tion: We are, I believe, more respected, and 
our objectives as a nation are better under- 
stood around the world. This is a hard mat- 
ter to prove, and every time we're about to 
be able to prove it with polls, we agree to 
classify them, so that it becomes harder still. 
But nevertheless I would have to say, in all 
honesty and on all the evidence, that the 
whole international posture of the United 
States is stronger today that it was 3 or 4 
years ago. This is not something which 
should be assigned as credit 100 percent to 
any one management or any one administra- 
tion. It is owing partly, as I say, to improve- 
ments in our intelligence estimates, and 

y also to the fruition of plans some of 
which were laid before 1961. I’m trying not 
to argue with you this evening in terms of 
one administration against another, or of 
one party against aonther, 

I think it is also true, as you look at all 
the boundarles upon which our force is felt, 
and all the areas in which our power is 
engaged, that the relation between our com- 
mitments and our power to meet those com- 
mitments is better than it was. We have 
very sharply improved our conventional 
military forces and our ability to move them 
around. We have improved our strategic 
military forces. We have, I think, improved 
the flexibility and the responsiveness of 
some of our other instruments of action in 
foreign affairs. And we are, therefore, less 
often found with a sweeping pledge and 
very limited means of meeting it. 

This has also implied, in certain areas of 
the world, a readjustment of our own expec- 
tations. The country in which this Is most 
noticeable is, I think, Laos. In early 1961 
there was at least a possibility that the 
United States might find itself engaged in 
substantial operational military action in 
that area, for purposes and to ends which 
were not clear; the harder one looked at 
them the harder they were to get defined. 
We have now an uneasy truce, imperfectly 
observed, but I think the situation which 
exists corresponds more clearly and honor- 
ably with what we can and should do in 
our own interests than the situation which 
existed 3 years ago. 

I would also argue that the instruments of 
operation in foreign policy are improved— 
although I think they still have a distance 
to go: the Trade Expansion Act, operated 
now by a Harvard man (whom I shall al- 
ways think of as Governor Herter); the 
Agency for International Development, oper- 
ated now by a Harvard man, Mr. David Bell 
(whom I shall always think of as the asso- 
ciate dean of the School of Public Adminis- 
tration); the Department of State; the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency: the U.S. 
Information Agency—I think they all can 
fairly be described as more alert, more 
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energetic, and better pulled together, than 
they were a few years back. But the 
moment one says that, one must go on and 
say that it’s not good enough. All of the 
instruments are improvable. All of the 
processes require critical attention. Nobody 
can say that in this process of overhaul we 
are finished. There is much stil for all of 
us to do. 


DECIDING WHAT IS IMPORTANT 


The second area in which I would offer 
you a trial balance is a little bit different. 
It is the problem of trying to decide what 
is and is not of really first-rate importance. 
I would suggest to you, for example, that 
in the current scheme of international 
affairs what is happening in southeast Asia, 
and especially in South Vietnam, is probably 
more important than most of us in a group 
like this would think—an@ that it needs 
more of our attention. This is a major 
commitment which we have made, and it 
is unfinished business. And how it comes 
out ts of the very greatest consequence to a 
very large part of the globe. 

Conversely I would suggest that the ques- 
tion whether we are or are not going to win 
a particular argument with the great man 
who is President of France is of somewhat less 
importance than may appear as we debate 
and argue over these matters. I suggest 
further that it is not to our interest, as the 
greatest of the powers of the West, to allow 
ourselves to be bated into a slanging match 
with a man whose personal grandeur is so 
evident, and whose reasons for whatever mis- 
takes he may make are so understandable. 

I think it is clear that the importance of 
Cuba is less than we think, as a country, at 
least on the surface evidence of the head- 
lines. I do not mean for a moment to sug- 
gest that this is a trivial area; I have already 
suggested that the crisis in October had a 
magnitude that is hard to match in the last 
20 years. I do mean that the immediate 
issues of present partisan argument are not 
the be-all and the end-all of American for- 
eign affairs and are not likely to decide the 
future of this Republic. And I mean further 
that the real issue here is not what does or 
does not happen in marginal daily conflicts 
with the disgraceful Castro regime. The real 
question is what happens in the processes of 
the societies of the Western Hemisphere as 
a whole. 

Few things are more important in our 
foreign affairs than the development of 
events in Latin America. Cuba, seen in that 
setting, is of major significance. But it is 
not a thing alone to itself. And it is not, 
while we watch it. an immediate direct threat 
northward. The test is in Latin America. 
The test, therefore, is a test of the policy 
and behavior of Latin Americans, and of our 
policy and behavior toward theirs. I repeat 
that I do not mean for a minute to indicate 
that Cuba is trivial. I do mean to put it in 
the context of the part of the problem that 
matters most, and the part of the problem 
that matters most is the future of the 
hemisphere as a whole. 


EUROPE 


Still another area Where we need to think 
in terms of definition is policy toward Eu- 
rope. Nothing that this country has tried 
to do in the last 15 years is more important, 
or gives us more reason for pride, than our 
effort to help to construct, and then to deal 
with, a unified Europe. This has been a first 
principle. But an equally powerful prin- 
ciple is that you cannot deal with a unified 
Europe when it does not yet exist. What we 
have to confront, since the extraordinary 
events of January, is a determination, on 
the part of one decisive power, that there is 
not going to be a unified Europe for the 
present. It would be folly for us to fail to 
recognize that veto; or to assume that there 
is, at the moment, in nuclear affairs, po- 
litical affairs, or economic affairs, a united 
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voice in Europe. It is a disappointing fact— 
but it is a fact—that that is not the case. 
Patiently, and with understanding, we must 
accept this fact, and continue to develop 
our own policies and purposes with an un- 
derstanding that while it is most unlikely 
that any single patriot can turn the whole 


of Europe to his national purposes, It is very 


likely indced—it is, indeed, not so much & 
probability as a fact—that any one man, at 
the head of a major power in Europe, can 
in fact delay the process of European inte- 
gration. For the moment it is not wise for 
any of us to assume that if somehow we 
should appeal to some unified voice of Eu- 
rope, we would at this moment—in the 
spring of 1963—get an answer. The process 
of the integration of this extraordinarily 
civilized, extraordinarily complex, and extra- 
ordinarily divided area turns out to be 
slower and more difficult than that, and it 
is a requirement upon all of us that we 
should accept that fact. 

Gentlemen, there is a great deal more 
that I would like to say to you, but I have 
talked longer than I should have done. 
I have tried to give you an honest and up- 
to-date account of the situation as it ap- 
pears where we sit. There is an enormous 
amount still to be done. And when you 
work in government you very speedily come 
to a conclusion which is as comforting to 
you, in the bureaucracy, as it is to your 
friends who are not in it—you come to the 
conclusion that fortunately the affairs of 
the Nation, even its foreign affairs, do not 
depend altogether upon bureaucrats or ad- 
ministrations. I am very much struck, in 
this period of pause, this period in which 
there is reassessment throughout the world, 
by the degree to which what really happens 
over the next few years will turn upon forces 
and decisions, purposes and attitudes, which 
are not subject to our control. This ls 8 
complicated way of saying that if it goes 
wrong, it will be your fault, not ours. But 
it is true, in very substantial measure. 

What really is being tested in such & 
moment of pause, is what kind of society 
makes sense. What society has the values 
and the power of action which can deserve 
and therefore command the respect, the 85- 
sent, and the following of the world as s 
whole? Within the United States, for ex- 
ample, I would say that the question of 
generating renewed acceleration of economic 
growth by a strong tax bill, and the further 
question whether we can meet the educa- 
tional, social, and personal needs of our 
society—these questions, in this moment of 
pause and of limited victory, have become 
more important for the effectiveness of the 
United States abroad than any specific 
measure of diplomacy, or intelli- 
gence, or military preparation. 


The Long, Long Trail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr, FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the appendix of the Recor? 
and to include, as extraneous matter, an 
editorial of the San Juan Star, of May 1. 
1963, and another of the W 
Post, of May 4, 1963, I avail myself of 
this opportunity to bring them before 
the attention of this House. Both edi- 
torials refer to the following bills: HR. 
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5945, by the Honorable WAYNE ASPINALL, 
Chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs; H.R. 5946, by the 
Honorable Leo O’Brien, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Territories and In- 
SUlar Affairs; H.R. 5947, by the Honor- 
able Joun KYL, member of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
H.R. 5948, by myself. These four bills 
Were introduced on April 30, 1963. 

On May 1, 1963, the Honorable Jacos 
H. GmRERT introduced H.R. 5991, and on 
May 6, 1963, the Honorable Hucx L. 
Carry introduced H.R. 6047; the Honor- 
able WILIA Firrs Ryan introduced 
H.R. 6076, and the Honorable Henry 
GonzaLez introduced H.R. 6083. These 
eight bills are all identical bills and they 
are entitled: 

To establish a procedure for the prompt 
Settlement, in a democratic manner, of the 
Political status of Puerto Rico, 


These bills have been introduced in 
Tesponse to Joint Resolution No. 1, 
adopted by the Legislative Assembly of 
Puerto Rico, on December 3, 1962, pro- 
Posing to the Congress of the United 
States of America the procedure for 
establishing the final political status of 
the people of Puerto Rico. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the San Juan Star, May 1, 1963] 

Tue LONG, LONG TRAIL 

The resolution introduced in the House of 
Representatives of the Congress yesterday is 
an extremely delicate measure. It is also a 

ical document that proposes to lay the 
legislative groundwork for a precedent- 
Setting formula for establishing a permanent 
relationship between citizens and the coun- 
try of their citizenship. 

The resolution contains a number of key 
Phrases long discussed here as indispensable 
to the enactment of legislation that would 
Give constitutional validity to any compact 
agreed to by the people of the United States 
and the people of Puerto Rico. 

Before any such compact can have validity, 
Permanence, and irreyocability, the Congress 
Must recognize the sovereignty of the people 
Of Puerto Rico and their inherent right and 
Juridical capacity to enter into such a com- 


Congress is being asked to make such a 
recognition in the resolution, The purpose 
Of the carefully drafted wording of the meas- 
Ure is to put an end, for all time, to charges 
ot colonialism by the United States in Puerto 
Rico, and to legalize beyond any doubt the 


on of the people when they choose 


among Commonwealth, statehood, and in- 
dependence, the final political status of 
Rico. 

The formula for achieving that desirable 
end, as represented by the resolution intro- 
duced in Congress, is an admirable one. It 
embodies the principle of democracy by rec- 
Ognizing that the people are the highest au- 
thority in the process of self-determination. 

We would want to say here that the pros- 
Pects of success are as good as the formula 
itself, We cannot, because the long, long, 

between introduction of this sensitive 
resolution and its approval by Congress has 
Many windings that cam come upon tricky 
detours without warning. 

The delicacy of the wording requires that 
the resolution be approved almost intact, as 
Written. Any one of various amendments 
could nullify its high purpose, and the Con- 
Fress is composed of 535 Members who have 

e right, which they cherish exceedingly 

, Of making changes that satisfy their 

isase of duty and responsibility in any leg- 
lation that comes before them. 

Whether the resolution u approved in a 
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manner that meets the objective of its ar- 

chitects, or is defeated, or dies in committee, 

should not alter the fact that the ob must 

be done. The status debate will end one day, 

me SE OUA D aati ad a 
le. 

When all who have an interest have been 
heard, we sincerely hope the final result will 
be congressional approval of legislation that 
will resolve Puerto Rico's political destiny in 
a manner that meets with the approval of ite 
people. 


{From the Washington Post, May 4, 1963] 
PERPLEXITIES OF STATUS 


Three members of the House Interior Com- 
mittee have introduced a bill that offers the 
best method of tackling the question of 
Puerto Rico’s status. The legislation would 
create a 12-member commission that would 
draft a proposed compact of permanent 
union between the United States and the 
people of Puerto Rico. 

The compact would go into effect if the 
following conditions were met: (1) adoption 
by Congress of authorizing legislation after 
receipt of the commission's report; (2) rati- 
fication of the compact by the people of 
Puerto Rico in a referendum in which three 
choices would be submitted—an amended 
version of the present Commonwealth status, 
independence and statehood. In the event 
the majority of voters choose either inde- 
pendence or statehood, the results would be 
transmitted to Congress “for such action as 
it may consider appropriate.” 

The virtue of the commission proposal is 
that it skates around some fixed constitu- 
tional objections and at the same time pro- 
vides ample time for deliberation. By creat- 
ing the commission, Congress would not be 
committing itself or any future Congress to 
acceptance of the recommendation. The 
mechanism envisaged by the legislation is 
essentially a repetition of the procedures 
used in framing the original measure that 
created the Commonwealth a decade ago. 

It is quite true that Puerto Rico poses 
some special problems for our Federal sys- 
tem. The question is whether that system is 
flexible enough to accommodate the needs 
of a people who want to remain within the 
United States without acquiring a political 
status that would be ruinous to the econ- 
omy of an overpopulated island. Certainly 
the Founding Fathers did not contemplate 
the special issues raised by Puerto Rico, but 
neither did they foresee a trip to the moon. 
A living constitution must be continually 
reinterpreted in the light of fresh circum- 
stances. It is in this perspective that Con- 
gress should consider the Puerto Rican bill. 


Coming Events of Communism in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
hue and cry about Castro and Cuba, there 
are a few outstanding facts which appear 
clearly to those who take the trouble to 
analyze the situation. 

Coleridge once said: 


If men could learn from history, what 
lessons it might teach us. But passion and 
party blind our eyes, and the light which ex- 
perience gives is a lantern on the stern— 
which shines only on the waves behind us. 

The lantern of Coleridge shines on 
waves which are now behind us—and we 
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should open our eyes and see what the 
lantern reveals. We should do this re- 
gardless of passion and party, for only 
in this way can we hope to save ourselves 
from the consequences of our failure to 
learn lessons from the past history of 
the march of communism toward its 
goal—enslavement of the world and the 
peoples of the world. 

I was impressed with a column written 
by Eric Sevareid, which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star, of May 7, 
“Man and the Times.” Mr. Sevareid's 
article is called “Cuban Issue Not Clear 
for Debate.” 

Mr. Sevareid outlined seven facts 
which we should seriously consider, in 
all our debate on the pros and cons of 
Cuba and the handling of that very con- 
troversial issue by several administra- 
tions. His last point—that once again, 
world communism has succeeded in 
choosing the point of conflict and crisis 
in the cold war“ should be a sobering 
reminder to all of us that we are not 
dealing with, nor should the security of 
this country ever be a partisan issue—but 
with a long view and an impassionate 
evaluation of the outcome, as far as Cuba 
is concerned—of the continuing battle 
between communism and capitalism. 

Under unanimous consent I would 
like to include Mr. Sevareid’s column 
with my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The column follows: 

CUBAN ISSUE Nor CLEAR FOR DEBATE 
(By Eric Sevareid) 

Cuba may well be, as now predicted, the 
prime issue in the national politics of 1964. 
But unless the issue is clarified far beyond 
its present state it will be a rhetorical ques- 
tion, not a question for true debate. Alter- 
native policies are required for true debate 
and all we have on either side, so far, is 
attitudes. 

With justice, the President has insisted 
that his critics show more precision in their 
prescriptions for handling Cuba; but with 
equal justice his critics can insist on more 
precision from the administration. What 
we are now witnessing is a collision of two 
fog banks. This never clears the air, in 
nature or in politics; it merely produces fog 
of double thickness. 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 

How uncertain the future course, there can 
be little uncertainty about what the imme- 
diate past has produced: 

1. The Russians now possess a military, 
political, and propaganda base in the heart 
of our area of security and influence. 

2. Their troops in Cuba constitute a “trip 
wire,” paralyzing to American action, as 
CRS Se es Se Serene een oe 

ere. 


poses. 

could damage us by proxy, their method else- 
where, without themselves being directly in- 
volved. 

4. Fidel Castro’s physical hold on the 
island is complete, with the underground 
movement facing probable extinction. 

5. The mass of Cuban manpower in exile 
is now a “blown instrument,” a handicap 
and thorn in our side, not a weapon for our 
uses. : 

6. A foreign policy quarrel of serious pro- 
portions is engulfing an administration 
which has not yet found its feet in the area 
of its domestic policies and programs, 
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7. Once again, world communism had suc- 
ceeded in choosing the point of conflict and 
crisis in the cold war, and once again, as 
with South Korea or South Vietnam or West 
Berlin or Laos, the focus of contention is 
inside the realm of the free world, not in 
the Communist realm. 

Whatever the. precise degrees of blame to 
be placed on American administrations, past 
and present, or on Cubans, past and present, 
the net result is as described above; and in 
spite of the trade restrictions and the partial 
efforts of the OAS at diplomatic “isolation” 
of Cuba, no persuasive evidence has yet de- 
veloped to justify optimistic assumptions 
about the future effects of Castroism in the 
Caribbean and in continental South America. 

At the moment Guatemala is holding and 
in Venezuela the local Communists have been 
weakened and disorganized. But quick re- 
versals have been a hallmark of the volatile 
politics of Latin America, and its strains 
credulity to assume that a general era of 
stability is now beginning. For countries like 
Peru and possibly Brazil it is hard to con- 
vince oneself that the fundamental forces 
for integration are stronger than the fun- 
damental forces for disintegration. Latin 
American Communists believe the contrary, 
and are relatively quiescent right now only 
as a matter of strategy, waiting for the time 
when the United States will relax about 
Ouba, take its nervous finger off the trigger, 
and gradually slip inte a state of de facto 
coexistence with Mr. Castro, As we drift in 
that direction, most Latin governments as 
woll as those European allles anxious to re- 
sume trade with Cuba will try to force us 
further in that direction. 

STRATEGY SEEN CHANGING 

‘When northern opinion is adjusted to ac- 
ecommodation, Communist strategies will 
change again, and with the present electric- 
ity dissipated, we shall find it far harder 
to rouse ourselves to forceful action in the 
case of some attempted uprising in Cuba or 
in the case of Communist coups in nearby 
mations. This is the prospect unless some- 
how we will find a way to increase our pres- 
ent pressures on Cuba. If they are not in- 
creased, they will decrease; it is not in the 
nature of these things that a status quo can 
be indefinitely maintained. 

Wise and good men are reminding us that 
® Communist Cuba is not a mortal threat 
to our vital interests. In and of itself, of 
course, itis not. But that opens, it does not 
close, the argument. A Communist Viet- 
nam. or a Communist Laos, or Indonesia, or 
Venezuela or West Berlin would not be mor- 
tal threats, either—in and of themselves and 
separately considered. But the Communist 
world strategy of protracted conflict is a 
strategy of the piecemeal advance. zop 
are only so many pieces on the board. Wi 
the capture of Cuba they have taken a.tre- 


ci 
would not be turned out to cheer Castro, if 
the Kremlin didn't think so. 


Agate Springs Fossil Quarries, Sioux 
County, Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 
Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 


Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
wish to insert a statement in the Recorp 
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in saree ong with a bill I have intro- 
duced a companion bill to one 
being in . in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Roman L. Hruska, of Nebraska, to 
preserve and designate the Agate Springs 
Fossil Quarries, located in Sioux County, 
Nebr., as a national monument in the 
National Park Service System. 

These unique fossil beds are known 
around the world, and this fame rests 
principally on the wealth of geologic in- 
formation and paleontologic informa- 
tion gained from them since their dis- 
covery. This may well be the world’s 
largest deposit of prehistoric animal re- 
mains, and it is estimated that only about 
25 percent have been explored after some 
60 years of digging by scientists. 

The superintendent of nearby Scotts- 
bluff National Monument estimates that 
his site now has 96,000 visitors a year 
and that the Agate Monument could con- 
ceivably attract 50,000 per year. The 
proposed project would include almost 
3,000 acres of land, construction of a 
visitor's center, an Indian artifacts mu- 
seum, and development of a museum at 
the fossil quarries. Three stories could 
be told at the site: First, paleontology of 
of the area dating back 21 million years; 
second, pioneer ranching; and third, the 
Indian experiences of Capt. James 
Cook—Government. Indian scout, cat- 
tleman, author and amateur bone col- 
lector, who purchased Agate Springs in 
1887. It was Captain Cook who earlier 
discovered the first fossil material in an 
area now recognized to be one of the 
world’s richest finds. 

The Regional Director of the National 
Park Service, Omaha, Nebr., is now pre- 
paring a final report of the Advisory 
Board of National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings and Monuments, and both 
Federal and State officials feel that these 
fossil beds should be preserved for re- 
search and future generations. The area 
could be developed into a prime tourist 
attraction in addition to neighboring 
Scottsbluff National Monument, Chim- 
ney Rock, the Black Hills, and so forth. 

As presently proposed, the cost of the 
project would run an estimated $1,750,- 


000—including the acquisition of the. 


land, construction of a visitor center, an 
Indian artifacts museum, development of 
a museum at the quarries, and the pav- 
ing of roads to the fossil sites. 

I believe this is a worthwhile project, 
and I feel it is our duty to protect these 
fossil quarries for additional research 
and posterity. 


Jobs Going Begging 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
column by John Chamberlain in the New 
York Journal-American points to the 
fact that there are many more jobs going 
begging in our society than is commonly 
realized. As Chamberlain says, the long 
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“help wanted” columns in our newspap- 
ers indicate the many job opportunities 
for workers at all levels of the skill 
ladder. 

In order to provide workers, and es- 
pecially the unemployed, with market- 
able skills for this age of automation and 
technological change, we need effective 
training and retraining programs. It 
would be a mistake, however, to think 
that all the job vacancies in our society 
require a high level of skill. Many per- 
sons could qualify if they had the inter- 
est and put forth a minimum of personal 
effort. Mr. Chamberlain presents a 
thought-provoking column discussing 
this problem and under unanimous con- 
sent I include it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

TER PUZZLE Pieces Just Don't Frr 
(By John Chamberlain) 

The job of us professional commentators, 
or licensed libertines, as Arthur Krock once 
called our breed, is to suggest answers to 
certain perplexing questions. Well, we try- 
But there are so many contradictions be- 
tween official claims and statistics, on the one 
hand, and the evidence of our senses on the 
other, that the business becomes almost Im- 
possible at times. 

For example, there are the unemployment 
figures and the projections therefrom. 
Automation, so it is said, is putting a hard 
core of irreclaimable people out of work. 
Maybe this is true. But the other day I 
started reading the “help wanted” columns 
of a daily newspaper. Having just been in- 
formed that 50 percent of the unemployed in 
New England, which happens to be my sec- 
tion of the country, are women, I looked at 
the “female help wanted“ section first. 

The results startied me, for, though many 
of the advertisements called for some kind 


of training, most of them were asking for 


a type of schooling or apprenticeship that 
almost anybody could obtain with even a 
minimum of get-up-and-go. 

How much experience does a woman need 
im order to act as an attendant in a coin- 
operated laundromat, for Instance? Or to 
become a cocktail waitress or a part-time 
counter girl? Or, given a natural gift of 
sharp eyes, to succeed as a proofreader? Or, 
given some previous business life, to take a 
crack at managing a snack bar. 

These are some of the jobs that are, at the 
moment, going begging. And there seem to 
be scores of openings for typists, and regis- 
tered nurses, and cleaning women, and 
dental assistants, and for general office work- 
ers, and for waitresses, and for sewing 
machine operators. 

The lst of openings for the more obvious 
types of trained or semitrained women went 
on and on, occasionally interspersed with a 
request for some more esoteric skill, Not 
many, I imagine, could meet the require- 
ments demanded of a mortgage girl or a legal 
secretary or a claims examiner with a knowl- 
edge of surgical instruments. But if such 
skills are needed in our economy, surely 
there are good openings for teachers who 
know how to teach them. 

The “male help wanted” columns seemed 
to be filled with notes of urgency. Barbers, 
cooks, automobile mechanics, accountants, 
adjusters, auto seat cover installers, simon- 
izers, concrete masonry workers, counter- 
men, drill press operators, welders, news- 
boys, dishwashers, steel warehousemen, rate 
clerks, registered pharmacists, salesmen of 
all types and descriptions, porters, plumb- 
ers, pressmen, clam and oyster openers, tool 
and diemakers, delivery vehicle drivers, sci- 
ence and mathematics teachers, commercial 
artists, service station attendants, motel 
managers, linotype operators—well, the list 
eventually became a droning bore to read. 
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Some of these job openings are obviously 
Closed to beginners. But, again, how much 
ambition or cash does it take to get some 
training if you really want a job? 


Programed Learning—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a new 
innovation in educational methods is 
being actively promoted by Dr. M. W. 
Sullivan, of Sullivan Associates, an 
Organization located in the 10th Con- 
gressional District of California. The 
Method is called programed learning, 
and it presents some extremely worth- 
While possibilities for improving in- 
struction, 

Because Congress so frequently con- 
Siders legislation involving education and 
instruction, I feel it is most important 
that my colleagues become acquainted 
with Dr. Sullivan's efforts. 

Following is an article which appeared 
in the Palo Alto (Calif.) Times of May 
1, 1963, describing Dr. Sullivan's work. 

is is the first in a series of three 
articles appearing on the subject, and I 
heartily commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues. The article follows: 
Purits IN Mountain View's WHisMan Drs- 
TRICT DrvxLOr IW IN READING SKILLS 
RAPIDLY 
(By Derek Schoen) 

A first-grade student suprised his parents 
and teachers by suddenly reading the family 
newspaper. 

A second-grade girl, put into a remedial 
Class because of her inability to read, 6 
3 later was reading as a third-grade 
evel. 

A third-grade boy, unable to read even one 
Word, reached a second-grade reading level in 
8% months. 

These are but a few of the more dramatic 
aspects of a revolution in education already 
touching one area school district and bidding 
to sweep the Nation in the near future. 

The revolution goes by the name of pro- 
gramed learning. And it is being fomented 
locally in a pair of weather-beaten wood 
frame buildings in Palo Alto's foothills. 

Occupant of the foothills headquarters is 
the firm of Sullivan Associates, a tightly knit 
Crew of educators who started out together at 
Hollins College in Virginia in 1958 and 
Temained a team during a switch to Califor- 
Nia in 1961. 

LEADER 

Major domo of the firm is M. W. Sullivan, 
37, a lanky, bald, and outspoken individualist 
Who predicts without hesitation that pro- 
gramed learning will out and replace 
traditional forms of instruction within the 
decade. 

And Sullivan is getting backing these days 
for his claims from administrators and 
teachers at the Wisman Elementary School 
District in Mountain View, where Sullivan 
Associates reading materials are being used 
Tor the first time. 

What is programed learning? The tech- 
nique is easiest to understand if its broken 
down into its component parts. 

1. Information is fed to the students 
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through a series of small steps—usually one 
sentence or paragraph at a time requiring a 
single definite answer. 

2. The student receives the information in 
a logical sequence, with each step building 
on those that came before. 

3. Each step requires the student to write 
an answer—concentration and patricipation 
are thus insured. 

4. The student checks his answer against 
the correct answer immediately and is thus 
assured of the correctness of his response. 

5. Students work at their own speed and 
level of ability, 

The basis for programed learning can be 
expressed in a simple formula—response plus 
reinforcement equals learning. 

In the Sullivan Associates materials now 
being used in several Whisman district 
classes, the program takes the form of a book 
with pages divided vertically into two 
sections. : 

ANSWER 


On one section, the material is presented 
and the response called for—the student is 
asked to fill in a blank or circle a correct 
answer. The second section of the page gives 
the correct answer. The student keeps the 
answer section covered with a simple slider 
until he's ready to check his answer. 

The entire technique, explains Sullivan, is 
keyed to a single idea—learning takes place 
when the student sees that he has made cor- 
rect response to a given fact or concept. 

“Psychologists and educators have known 
this for years. That's why teachers ask ques- 
tions in the classroom or ask students to 
write answers on a blackboard,” says Sullivan. 

But until programing evolved, he adds, 
“there was on method for taking anything 
like full advantage of what we knew.” He 
notes that while one student was answering 
a question in the class, the teacher had to 
hope that the other students were respond- 
ing mentally. 

“You might call that sort of thing vicari- 
ous learning, It was hit-and-miss education 
and it simply didn't and doesn’t work except 
for the very bright student,” says Sullivan. 

The programed approach forces students 
to respond—not once or twice a class as in 
a classroom question-and-answer period, but 
literally dozens of times each hour. 


RESPONSE 


Furthermore, the program is written 80 
that the average student makes the correct 
response about 95 percent of the time. The 
high proportion of correct answers is attri- 
butable to the painstaking, step-by-step 
methods in which material is presented. 

Their success in responding correctly en- 
courages students. And, since each student 
works at his own pace, the slow student is 
now constantly reminded that he’s falling 
behind. 

“In the normal classroom,” says Sullivan, 
“the teacher has to contend with a wide 
range of ability. If the teacher pegs his 
teaching to the brightest children, the 
slower ones get discouraged and often sim- 
ply give up. If the teaching aims at the 
slow students, the bright ones get bored. 

“Consequently, teachers and textbook 
authors have most often tried to satisfy the 
so-called average student, with the result 
that both the bright and slow students were 
neglected,” he says. 

Because p: require all students to 
work individually, and at their own pace, 
the teacher is free to give individual atten- 
tion to any student who needs it without 
halting the learning process for everyone in 
the classroom, adds Sullivan. 

Dr. B. F. Skinner, Harvard University psy- 
chologist, is generally credited with found- 
ing programed learning, Through his ex- 
periments with animals, Skinner concluded 
that learning occurs when the student re- 
sponds correctly. 
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PIGEONS 


In order to teach pigeons to walk from 
one point to another, for instance, Skinner 
rewarded the birds by giving them food for 
each step they took in the right direction. 
Thus rewarded, the pigeons quicky learned 
the trick—and other more sophisticated 
tricks like playing ping pong and pecking 
out a tune on a toy piano. 

But the human, Skinner also concluded, 
does not need external rewards such as food 
or even praise to learn. Just getting the 
correct answer to a problem is reward 
enough to reinforce human learning. 

The new technique was first applied to 
the field of teaching machines, Sullivan 
himself designed, as far back as 1945, a ma- 
chine that utilized a tape recorder for class- 
room teaching. 

But machines, which are used widely to- 
day for teaching such subjects as foreign 
languages, have several drawbacks, accord- 
ing to Sullivan. First, they are extremely 
expensive. Secondly, the machines are 
costly to maintain and are subject to fre- 
quent breakdowns. 

Thus Sullivan and other programers across 
the country have turned back to what he 
terms “the original teaching machine“ the 
And now, armed with a means for getting 
programed learning into the schools at rel- 
atively small cost, the advocates of the tech- 
nique feel they're on the threshold of a revy- 
olution in education. And the break- 
through, claims Sullivan, may well be under 
way today in the Whisman district. 


White Collar Boom Far Outpaces Blue 
Collar Job Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the dra- 
matic changes taking place in the com- 
position of the U.S. labor force and the 
impact of advancing technology are high- 
lighted in an excellent article in the Wall 
Street Journal of May 7, 1963. This arti- 
cle makes clear that employment in pro- 
fessional and technical jobs and other 
white-collar occupations has increased 
at a very rapid rate since the end of 
World War II and that even now more 
employment opportunities are opening 
up in these fields than there are people 
to fill them. N 

The article offers persuasive evidence 
of a fact which I have been pointing out 
for some time. The increases in white- 
collar employment would be even larger 
if trained workers were available to oc- 
cupy the countless job openings. As one 
example, the article points out that over 
20 percent of the full-time nursing jobs 
budgeted at non-Federal general hospi- 
tals were going beginning at the end of 
last year. 

The growing need for more workers in 
many white-collar occupations is also 
shown by the rapid increases in salaries 
in these jobs over the past few years. It 
is my own belief that there are probably 
as many actual and potential jobs going 
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begging in our society today as there are 

unemployed workers. f 
Increasing consumer demand in the 

economy—the heart of the administra- 
tion approach—will not put the unem- 
ployed back to work, What is required 
is a public and private program of job 
retraining which will upgrade the quality 
of our labor force at all skill levels. 

In this way, jobs at the upper end of 
the skill ladder, which are created as a 
result of advancing technology, can be 
filled as those workers with moderate 
skills learn advanced skills. As they 
move up the skill ladder, jobs for those 
with lesser skills, including the unem- 
ployed, will open up. 

In order to further understanding of 
the real nature of our unemployment 
problem, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert this article from the May 7 issue 
of the Wall Street Journal in the RECORD 
at this point: 

Wurre-Cottar Boom: GROWTH IN OFFICE 
Force SINCE 1947 Far OUTPACES BLUE-COL- 
LAR JOB LOSS-—PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
RANKS INCREASE FasTEsT—SOME Joss Go 
Breocrina—AvToMATIONn’s IMPACT AT BELL 

(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 

The American economy since World War 
II has generated about four new white-col- 
lar jobs for each blue-collar and farm pay- 
check eliminated by advancing technology. 

And white-collar job generation gains mo- 
mentum. It's faster now than in early post- 
war years. It spawns more employment op- 
portunities than there are people able to 
fill them. 

Official head counters now put the white- 
collar multitude around 30 million. That's 
half again ss big as the 20 million total of 
1947, just after the war. The increase of 
nearly 10 million matches the combined pop- 
ulation of Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia and Detroit. 

Much more publicized, the contraction of 
farm-plus-blue-collar jobs over the same 
period has amounted to only about 2.6 
million. 

The following job figures tell the story: 


White-collar workers 
Farm and blue collar... 


31, 600, 000 


Not included by Government tabulators in 
elther of the above groups are service work- 
ers—household help, waiters, firemen, 
policemen. Jobs in this area have soared 
nearly 50 percent since the war, from 5,900,- 
000 to $8,800,000. 

The climb of white-collar employment— 
nearly 50 percent since 1947—1is far sharper 
than the country's 30 percent population 
increase in the same span. Overall, US. 
employment has risen only 17 percent in the 
period 


Within the white-collar group, the increase 
of professional and technical workers has 
been spectacular. Since 1947, the number 
of such workers has swelled 112 percent, to 
8.040.000 last year. 

Other white-collar increases: Managers 
and nonfarm proprietors, up 28 percent 
since 1947; clerical workers, up 40 percent; 
sales workers up 28 percent. 

IMPACT OF SELF-SERVICE 


The last-mentioned category, it’s note- 
worthy, has contracted slightly in recent 
years, to 4,346,000 last year from a record 
4,439,000 In 1961. The decline stems chiefly 
from the use of self service at stores, employ- 
ment authorities say. 

The growth of white-collar jobs in the 
steel industry prompts the Philadelphia Fed- 
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eral Reserve Bank, in its April review of busi- 
ness, to predict facetiously: 

“The time may come when it will take a 
ton of paper to make a ton of steel.” 

Between 1950 and 1961, the bank observes, 
white-collar personnel in steel company offi- 
ces and laboratories climbed to 117,000 from 
89,000, reflecting “the growing emphasis up- 
on research, managerial control, public rela- 
tions, Government reports and other needs 
for paper work.“ During the same span, the 
study notes, blue-collar employment in steel 
mills dropped from 503,000 to 403,000. 

The rise of white-collar employment has 
been more rapid in the last 8 years than in 
the previous 8 of the postwar period. The 
table below shows the percentage increase 
in 1947-54 and in 1955-62 for all white- 
collar personnel as well as for each white- 


collar category. 


[In percent] 

Gain in Gain in 

1955-62 | 1947-54 
AN white collars <- 22 18 
fessional — 75 mennan 175 s 

an tors. 

. —— 21 13 
Bales workers 9 16 


The pattern seems to belie concern that the 
growth of white-collar employment is being 
cut by office automation. The rise of clerical 
jobs—an especially vulnerable area according 
to the automation argument—has been par- 
ticularly sharp in the recent period, the 
breakdown shows. 

The employment record of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. provides a revealing 
history of automation’s impact on white- 
collar employment. 

Largely because of automated dialing tech- 
niques, the operator force of A.T. & T. s Bell 
System is some 6,000 smaller now than at the 
start of the postwar period—despite vastly 
increased business. Yet, total Bell System 
employment in the postwar period has in- 
creased by more than 250,000. 

MORE ENGINEERS, SCIENTISTS 

Over 20,000 jobs have been added to Bell's 
engineering department alone since the war. 
And Bell Laboratories provides some 7.000 
more posts for scientists and other highly 
skilled personnel now than after the war. 
Nearly all these new jobs are white collar. 


The increase of white-collar employment 


would be sharper still if trained workers were 
available to occupy countless Job openings 
requiring skill. 

There's no overall measure of such open- 
ings, but the table below points to the pat- 
tern. It lists job openings placed in clear- 
ance by State employment security agencies 
(a process of matching workers in one State 
with jobs in other Statés). The figures, of 
course, represent only a tiny fraction of all 
openings. End of year totals are used. 


SS oe 
8 and typists 


15 


employment statistics at the New York- 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

Over a fifth of the full-time nursing jobs 
budgeted at non-Federal general hospitals 
were unfilled at the end of last year, reports 


the American Nurses Association. As re- 


cently as 1955, only 11 percent of such jobs 
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were unfilled, according to the American 
Nurses Association. 

The rate of such vacancies has increased 
despite a rise of about 40 percent in the 
Nation’s registered nurse force since 1955. 
“The nurse shortage is becoming even worse 
than it has been in recent years,” says an 
American Nurses Association official. 

The gnawing need for skilled white-collar 
workers is reflected by the swift rise of sal- 
aries in many occupations, 

The average salary of a general duty 
hospital nurse, for Instance, has leaped more 
than 40 percent since 1955. In the same 
span, the average salary of elementary and 
secondary public school teachers has in- 
creased about 45 percent and the average 
salary of clerical workers has climbed about 
35 percent. 

The average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, by 
comparison, have increased only 29 percent 
since 1955. 

Department of Labor figures pinpoint the 
rise of white-collar workers in major in- 
dustries. 

In 1947, fewer than one-quarter of chemi- 
cal company employes were white-collar per- 
sonnel. About 40 percent of today's chemi- 
cal workers are in the white-collar category- 

Primary metals producers, such as alum- 
mum and steel concerns, now employ one 
white-collar worker for every four blue- 
collar workers. Just after World War II. 
the ratio was only one for nine, 

In the petroleum industry, swept by auto- 
mation, white-collar workers account for 
some 40 percent of total employment, The 
1947 rate: Under 25 percent. 

Rubber companies employ one white-col- 
lar worker for three blue collars, up from 
less than one for five in early postwar years. 

White-collar jobs make up one-third of 
the work force in the giant transportation 
equipment industry—ranging from auto pro- 
ducers to rallroad car makers. The 1947 rate: 
Less than 20 percent. 


Idea That Soviet System Is Maturing Is 
Dangerous Illusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 26, Mr. John Davis Lodge, our for- 
mer Ambassador to Spain and now na- 
tional president of Junior Achievement, 
Inc., addressed the Commonwealth Club 
of California on the subject “Idea That 
Soviet System Is Maturing Is Dangerous 
Tilusion.” 

His remarks and advice from the 
wealth of his experience is very apropos 
to our problems today: 

“Inga THat Soviet System Is Maturing Is 
DANGEROUS ILLUSION” — Jonn Davis LODGE 
(From address by His Excellency, John Davis 

Lodge, former Ambassador to Spain; na- 

tional president, Junior Achievement, Inc.) 

“It was the best of times, It was the worst 
of times. It was the age of wisdom. It was 
the age of foolishness. It was the epoch of 
belief. It was the epoch of incredulity. It 
was the season of light. It was the season of 
darkness. It was the spring of hope. It 
was thé winter of despair.” 

Certainly these words, with which Charles 
Dickens began his “Tale of Two Cities,” deal- 
ing with the year 1775 just prior to our 
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American Revolution, summarize our present 
World situation. 

Man—with his great achievements, his 
Staggering scientific discoveries—yet faces 
the threat of annihilation. 

AT EXPENSE OF OLD FRIENDSHIPS 

The State Department and indeed the 
United Nations are obviously trying at the 
expense of old friendships to be popular with 
new nations. 

The United States 1s friendlier toward In- 
dia than towards her victim, Portugal. And 
this in spite of the fact that India ignored 
the right of the people of Goa to self-deter- 
Mination, and that Portugal is a small na- 
tion compared to India—and that our bases 
in the Azores came up for renegotiation last 
January. 

The Dutch, the Belgians, the French, the 
Portuguese, and the British do not enjoy our 
doctrinaire, somewhat sanctimonious, anti- 
Colonial attitude, especially since we don't 
Often talk about the Russian colonies—the 
greatest and most tyrannical colonial em- 
Pire in the history of man. Yet we joined 
Russia in demanding that the U.N. investi- 
gate Portuguese Angola. 

Last summer, while on active naval duty 
With the 7th Fleet in the Far East, I had op- 
Portunity to observe the dark clouds charg- 
ing down upon us. 

Among our friends and allies there is con- 
®iderable dismay regarding the drift in our 
foreign affairs. 


CONCESSIONS ENCOURAGE SOVIET “MATURITY” 


To suggest, as the administration has 
Tepeatedly suggested, that the Soviet Union 
is maturing, and that concessions will en- 
Courage further maturity, is a nalve and 
egregious error. This struggle in 1963 is just 
as intense, the threat just as menacing, as at 
any time in the past 17 years. 

The theory that Khrushchey represents 
an evolution, that the Soviet Union is not 
Only at odds with Chinese communism but is 
Moving toward modification and modera- 
tion, is a dangerous illusion. 

SAME STORY ALL OVER AGAIN 


This whole concept is the same story all 
Over again. Russia has a capacity for put- 
ting it over which is almost incredible and 
tome have an equally incredible capacity for 
&ccepting what Russia is propagating. 

In 1961, 3,600 million pieces of Soviet 
literature inundated us and our friends and 
allles. We facilitate this in the United 
States by free postage, decreed by the Presi- 
dent. We are paying for it. 

Russia is weaker than we are, she has no 
Teal internal unity, she is saddled with a 
Colonial empire that detests her, and yet she 
Sains position after position. 

It is a catastrophe that we of the Western 
World should be so drugged with half- 

and distortions, and that public sup- 
Port has not been mobilized to a realiza- 
ton of the imminent and implacable danger. 
KHRUSHCHEV LOST FACE BUY GAINED OBJECTIVE 


In Cuba, following the disaster at the Bay 
ot Pigs, the obscene Communist dictator 
Castro has, assisted by his Communist allies 
and in spite of our brief action last October, 
built a fortress where tanks, Russian migs, 

Vy artillery, arms, supplies, and merce- 
Naries in large numbers, constitute an in- 
Creasing threat 90 miles from our shore. 

While Khrushchev temporarily lost face, 
he has effectively accomplished his objec- 
tive—not to destroy the United States by 
Nuclear force, but to protect his conquest of 
Cubs and to help him conquer other nations 

Our hemisphere. 
: RED CONQUEST BY GUERRILLA WAR 


The fact is that the many. millions of 

ple who since World War II have been 

zubjugated by the Communist tyranny have 

defeated in no case by nuclear attack 

and in no case by the contagion of the Com- 
Munist doctrine. 
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They have been conquered by guerrilla 
warfare, a kind of warfare which our gallant 
Spanish friends understand well. They've 
been conquered by infiltration and subver- 
sion, by blackmall or coercion and bribery, 
by external pressure and internal force—and 
we Americans must learn to operate effec- 
tively in this twilight zone of action in which 
the Communists excel. We must also con- 
centrate more on conventional forces (as 
General Norstad recently pointed out) in 
order not to be confronted with an all-or- 
nothing choice. 

In Berlin there is a precarious standoff 
which could be turned against us by reckless 
and timid miscalculations, such as occurred 
in the Bay of Pigs. The ransom to liberate 
1,113 Cuban heroes certainly appeal to our 
sense of humanity and brotherhood. Yet, 
their freedom was obtained by helping our 
enemy materially and psychologically. 

Certainly we had an obligation but the 
honorable way to rescue them was to help 
them to carry out theri original noble 
objectives—to rescue—not bribe them. 

In Laos, the troyka coalition government, 
endorsed at Geneva and organized by the 
United States, as I said last summer, has 
done nothing to prevent Communist infiltra- 
tion —and indeed helped bring the leftists to 
& controlling position. 

The Communist Viet Cong terrorists have 
warned there can be no peace in Laos while 
war is being waged in South Vietnam. 

In South Vietnam we are heading toward 
a second Dien Bien Phu some 10 years later, 
an American version. I think we should 
make an allout effort to win, or withdraw. 
AIDED LEFTISTS AGAINST PRO-WESTERN THAIS 

We gave leftist Cambodia economic aid 
in spite of Thailand’s objection. Thailand 
is pro-Western. 

The Prime Minister of Singapore says 
either there will be a Malaysia quickly or 
the Communists will take over his city- 
state and the rest of southeast Asia. 

The Indonesian leader Sukarno, having 
gained West New Guinea, is now threaten- 
ing North Borneo, Brunel, and Sarawak. 
the Russians have given Sukarno $1,400 mil- 
lion military and economic aid. 

The United States encouraged transfer of 
West New Guinea from the Dutch to Sukar- 
no, although there is no relationship between 
the Papuas and the Indonesians. The In- 


donesians have acted like old-fashioned _ 


imperialists, 
REDS WINNING SOUTHEAST ASIA 

The President of the Philippines stated 
last year that the Communists were win- 
ning southeast Asia. The situation is much 
worse now. 

In the field of diplomacy our pattern of 
what is called “flexibility” against the Com- 
munist threat has produced discouragement 
and lack of confidence among our friends— 
and few discernible results favorable to our 
cause. Perhaps we should be more flexible 
toward our partners—less flexible toward our 
enemies. 

We might consider whether it might be 
better to be firm in Berlin—rather against 
pro-Western Tsombe in the Congo. 

Perhaps we should be more indignant 
against the Russian imperialists in their 
brutal assault against freedom fighters in 
their colony Hungary than over the fact that 
our NATO partner Portugal is determined to 
resist the Communist-inspired attack against 
the people of Angola. 

Instead of waxing resentment over the 
fact that General Franco, who has since 
1953 cooperated fully with the United States, 
still rules 5) prosperous Spain—per- 
haps it would be better to dewell on the 
monstrous flasco of the invasion of Cuba 
and on the monstrous fact that a Communist 
dictator threatens us in our entire hemi- 
sphere. 
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UNITE RATHER THAN REFORM 

We have stated officially we have no de- 
sire to reform our enemies. Let us not then 
attempt to reform our friends. Let us try 
to unite rather than to reform, 

It Is not too late to take effective action, 
but it will take time. Let us be as resource- 
ful in thinking up reasons why it ts to our 
interest and the entire free world to act as 
we are in thinking up reasons why it is not. 

Let us hope that our leaders in Washing- 
ton will at long last understand that peace 
is the product of strength, that war is the 
result of weakness, and that appeasement 
merely multiplies the hazards of war. 

Castro has taught us a bitter lesson: That 
he who proclaims himself a Communist can 
count on help from the Soviet Union—even 
though he is 9,000 miles away—and he who 
proclaims himself a loyer of freedom can 
fight and die 90 miles from the shores of the 
United States—and no one will come to his 
aid. And now we are helping to make the 
Caribbean physically safe for the Com- 
munists. 

U.S. POWER IMMOBILIZED? 


Americans are in South Vietnam, just 
as Russians are in Cuba, yet no orders have 
gone out to prevent Viet Cong attacks on 
American soldiers. Russian officers are 
present in Laos, as advisers to the Red side. 

Khrushchev may well convice himself 
that American fear of a confrontaticn will 
immobilize American power in Laos as it has 
in the Caribbean. 

Winston Churchill summed it up for us, 
as he has many times. He said: 

“Still if you will not fight for the right 
when you can easily win without bloodshed; 
if you will not fight when your victory can 
be sure and not too costly; you may come to 
the moment when you will have to fight 
with all the odds against you and only a 
precarious chance to survive. There may 
even be a worse case: You may have to fight 
when there is no hope of victory and it will 
be better to perish than to live in slavery.” 
ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 

Question (R. Cathcart): “Will Franco 
survive wave of strikes predicted for sum- 
mer?” ; 

Answer. Strikes in Spain have been small 
compared to United States. Spain is very 
stable, with practically no juvenile delin- 
quency, low crime rate, low suicide rate. Re- 
cent strikes were handled with moderation 
on both sides and I hope that will be the 
case this summer. 

Question (William J. Ebert): “How does 
Junior Achievement plan to overcome Com- 
munist threat at home?“ 

Answer. The only way it meets the Com- 
munist threat is that young people, forming 
their own corporations under advice of pro- 
fessional businessmen, learn about the free 
enterprise system by their own experience; 
manufacture and sell thelr own products. 
Polled, 91 percent of Junior Achievement 
youth were against state taking over busi- 
ness. This contrasted with much lower per- 
centage by those not enrolled in Junior 
Achievement. This itself leads to healthy 
dislike of communism and its methods. 

Question (Howard C. Ellis): “What is ac- 
tual condition of Red China militarily and 
economically?” 

Answer. It would be mistake to conclude 
because she is in bad shape economically, 
she cannot wage war. We should give as 
much aid as we can to Nationalists, I was 
at Quemoy last year while on naval duty. 
If I were an enemy, I'd hate to have to make 
a landing there. 

Question (W. M. Strother): ‘Prospects of 
getting communism out of Cuba?” 

Answer. All sorts of things could have 
been done, still could be, but it is getting 
more difficult every day. ts are good 
if we decide what we ought to do and do it. 
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Castro’s Moscow Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Khru- 
shchev is now confident that he has won 
the battle for Cuba and it is safely be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The invitation 
to Castro to visit Moscow, the joint in- 
sulting statements directed toward the 
United States, all were intended to dem- 
onstrate that Cuba now belongs to 
Khrushchev and, that as far as the 
. Communists are concerned, the Monroe 
Doctrine is dead. 

The failure of President Kennedy to 
take a firm stand against Communist ag- 
gression in the Western Hemisphere; his 
refusal to invoke the Monroe Doctrine, 
his acceptance of Soviet terms on keep- 
ing Russian arms and soldiers in Cuba, 
gave Khrushchey this victory. 

We can seize the initiative again in 
ridding this hemisphere of Communist 
subversion, but only if the President will 
demonstrate courage and support the 
demand of the American.people to put 
the security of the United States ahead 
of his fears and frustrations. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine must be reinstated, the 
Communists driven out of Cuba and that 
country returned to its people. If the 
President is unable or unwilling to be 
the true leader of the United States, he 
should so state before it is too late. 


The propaganda victory President 
Kennedy has given to Khrushchev 
through mishandling the Cuban situa- 
tion is told in the following article from 
the U.S. News & World Report of May 13: 
WHEN KHRUSHCHEV AND Castro Get To- 
GeTrHen—WHat THE Moscow MEETING MEANS 

Fidel Castro, by his state visit to Moscow, 
has made formal the position of Cuba as 
Russia’s first satellite in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Castro traveled abroad, confident of his 
position at home. He had public assurance 
against any move by his neighbor, the United 
States, to cause him trouble at this time. 
The United States, too, was acting to keep 
in check anti-Castro Cubans. k 

It is clear that Khrushchev shared Cas- 
tro’s confidence. Soviet experts say Khru- 
shchev wouldn't have risked his own prestige 
by having Castro in Moscow if he thought 
there were any possibility of imminent trou- 
ble in Cuba. 

Castro was communism's May Day hero in 
Moscow. But there was more to the trip 
than public display. 

When Khrushchev and Castro got together 
in the Soviet Union, their objectives were 
described as varied: 

By meeting, the two leaders of Communist 
states advertised their confidence that they 
can carry forward an anti-U.S. operation 
unmolested, right under the nose of the 
United States. Soviet diplomats proclaimed 
the death of the Monroe Doctrine shortly 
after Castro landed in Russia. 

There was the opportunity to explore open- 
ings and programs to promote communism 
more aggressively in the countries of Latin 
America. 

Castro was able, at first hand, to sell Khru- 
shchey and others in the Communist hier- 
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archy on the benefits that could flow to them 
from stepped-up aid to Cuba in armament, 
food merchandise, and equipment of many 
kinds. ý 

Khrushchev, for his part, gained an oppor- 
tunity to seek assurances from Castro that 
Russian guidance would be accepted to a 
greater degree in trying to bring some order 
out of,economic chaos on the island. It is 
known that many top Communists are con- 
cerned because what they had hoped to make 
a show window of Communist success in the 
Western Hemisphere looks more like a junk 
heap under Castro. 

The Russians, too, by honoring Castro, 
sought from him a commitment that he 
would go along with the Soviet Union and 
avoid ties with Red China on issues that are 
dividing world communism. 

Both men saw the trip as a blow to U.S. 
prestige in all of Latin America. 

THE INVITATION 


It seems agreed that initiative for the 
meeting came from Moscow. There had been 
a long-standing, generalized invitation to 
Castro to visit the Soviet Union, but it was 
vague in terms of time. 

There are signs that, when the trip did 
come, it was planned in a hurry. The pur- 
pose may have been to forestall a gesture 
by Castro that would be regarded as favor- 
able to Red China. Castro could be dis- 
played in Moscow as the symbol of Soviet 
Russia's first territorial gain since the years 
just after World War Il—and the first such 
gain under Khrushchev. 

In Russia, Cuba is now dealt with as a 
full-fledged Soviet satellite, In greeting 
Castro, the Soviet dictator described the 
bearded Cuban as “the envoy of the first 
Socialist revolution on the American Con- 
tinent.” 

Cuba, as a satellite, is listed in alphabeti- 
cal order among the Communist-bloc na- 
tions. The Communist May Day slogan for 
Cuba is similar in phrasing with those of 
other satellites—worded to a pattern made 
in Moscow. 

The Russians seem confident that their 
American satellite is nailed down. But 
there is evidence that they are not altogether 
happy with the way Castro is operating that 
satellite. 

The Communist empire is supplying Cuba 
with ald that amounts to about $1 million 
@ day. They are pouring in petroleum, meat, 
rice, fats and olis, steel, wire, tractors, buses, 
road machinery, and many other things. 

Khrushchev has had to tap his European 
satellites for materials to keep Cuba operat- 
ing. Czechoslovakia, in particular, is pro- 
viding a substantial share of this aid—and 
the Czechoslovaks are publicly grumbling 
about the burden they bear and about the 
inefficiencies of Castro and those about him. 

SUGAR SHORTAGE 


In spite of all the help that Castro is 
getting, the economy of Cuba appears to be 
running steadily downhill. Cuba's total out- 
put is down 25 percent from what it was 3 
years ago, and is still declining. Estimates 
are that the main trading crop—sugar—will 
be less than 4 million tons this year. That 
is just about half what it was in the best 
years before Castro came to power. 

Living standards for larger and larger sec- 
tions of the Cuban population are dropping 
steadily. Letters from Cubans to refugees in 
the United States increasingly plead for 
shoes, medicine, clothing, food, and other 
necessities. 

Castro needs more help than he is getting. 
The price he may have to pay is to grant 
Moscow closer supervision of Cuban affairs 
so more efficient use can be made of the aid 
the Soviet Union is willing to supply. 

Castro has been a troublesome character 
for the Russians to deal with right along, as 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan reported 
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last year after his visit to Cuba. Castro is 
unstable and volatile, and not dependable 
from the Kremlin viewpoint. It seems clear 
to experts on Soviet affairs that Khrushchev 
decided the time had come to summon Cas- 
tro to Moscow and give him a talking to. 

More than just the plight of Cuba is in- 
volved in the visit. Communist politics 
at the highest level enter in. 

Official experts in Britain who study such 
things say the Castro trip is a major move in 
the mounting competition between Russia 
and Red China for Communist leadership. 

According to these experts, the side that 
gets Castro’s active cooperation will gain a 
decisive advantage in Latin America. Since 
Khrushchey announced the withdrawal of 
Soviet missiles from Cuba last autumn, 
Castro has been flirting politically with the 
Chinese Reds, 

Khrushchey may have called Castro to 
Moscow suddenly because he got word that 
Castro had scheduled a high-level meeting 
with the Chinese Communists for later this 
month. With Castro's cooperation, the 
Chinese Reds have been preparing to make a 
major bid for the allegiance of all Commu- 
nist parties in latin America. 

The Kremlin, already worried by Chinese 
successes in the Communist Parties of Asia 
and Africa, considers it of prime importance 
to block such gains in Latin America. And 
the experts say the Castro trip may accom- 
plish that Khrushchev can point out to 
Castro that China is doing next to nothing 
for Cuba, while Russia is doing a great deal, 
and at considerable financial sacrifice. 

Specifically, it is believed that Khrushchev 
wants Castro to drop his plans for a confer- 
ence in Havana of representatives from un- 
derdeveloped countries around the world. 
The Red Chinese, who induced the Cubans 
to propose this meeting, have been count- 
ing on it as a way to establish a foothold 
among Latin America’s Communists. 

Castro is known to be anxious to stay on 
good terms with both the Russian and Chi- 
nese Communists. There has been specula- 
tion in Britain, and among some US. ex- 
perts, that he might visit Peiping in an 
effort to keep himself balanced between the 
two Communist factions. 

But talk of such a visit has been generally 
discounted, for several reasons, since Castro 
showed up in Moscow. 

For one thing, the Chinese under present 
circumstances are thought to be unwilling 
to play second fiddle to Khruschev as hosts 
to Castro. Another point is that Castro. 
needing more economic props from Moscow, 
wouldn't go to China without Khrushehev's 
approval—which he is not likely to get. 

PRICE TAG ON CASTRO 


What price is Khrushchev prepared to pay 
for Castro’s help in the power struggle 
within communism? 

American experts disagree, but British on- 
cials believe Khrushchev is prepared to 
promise to keep Soviet troops in Cuba in- 
definitely—or, at a minimum, until Cubans 
can be thoroughly trained in the handling 
of their Soviet weapons. 

The logic in this reasoning is that the 
withdrawal of Soviet missiles and bombers 
from Cuba has left Castro uncertain as to 
just how solid are Russian military inten- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. As & 
means of reassuring Castro, some experts 
would not be surprised to see the Moscow 
trip produce a mutual-defense pact between 
Cuba and the Soviet Union. 

If that happens, it will be Russia's first 
formal military alliance in the Americas— 
and will raise anew the question of when 
and where the Monroe Doctrine applies. 
That doctrine is a U.S. pledge—now broad- 
ened to include the backing of the Organiza- 
tion of American States—to prevent the es- 
tablishment of any foreign system of gov- 
ernment in the Western Hemisphere. 
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Specialiste in Soviet affairs—both British 
and American—do not expect Khrushchev to 
Support or encourage Castro in any action 
to try to force the United States out of its 
Guantanamo naval base in Cuba. 

They say the Soviet leader knows that the 
United States, if provoked, could overthrow 
the Communist regime in Cuba by military 
action. They also say that, should military 
force be used, Khrushchev would scream 
about U.S. aggression, and might even harass 
the Americans in Berlin—but that he ts not 
willing to risk a war to save Castro. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, on May 7 
and 8, the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
Periment Station at New Haven marks 
the 75th anniversary of work in two im- 
Portant fields of science that have con- 
tributed greatly to this Nation’s emi- 
nence in farm technology and its steadily 
advancing standards of living. The 
areas of scientific work to be commemo- 
Tated are botany and plant pathology. 

Scientists from numerous States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain, and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have gathered at 
New Haven to present papers and take 
Part in discussions on topics such as the 
history of plant pathology, biochemical 
resistance, and plant chemotherapy. 

They were welcomed on May 7 by Di- 
Tector James G. Horsfall, himself an in- 
. recognized plant patholo- 


I am pleased to represent the district 
Which includes this pioneer station. Its 
accomplishments are legion, and I would 
like to take this opportunity to mention 
briefiy a few of its many notable 
achievements. 

The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
Ment Station is the oldest such station 
in the United States. Since 1875, its 

ness has been and continues to be 
the scientific investigation of agricul- 
ture’s problems and related ones. Its 
Product has been and continues to be dis- 
Covery in the biological sciences. 

The Connecticut station’s first direc- 
tor was Dr. Samuel W. Johnson. He 
fathered the idea on which the Ameri- 
Can experiment station movement was 
founded and succeeded. This was “that 
an experiment station should be near to 
but not a part of an academy.” Johnson 
had a unique combination of scholarship, 
ability as a writer and speaker, and mis- 
Sionary zeal for the principle that knowl- 
edge needs to be sought before it can 
be taught. He was one of the active 
leaders in bringing about establishment 
of the State agricultural experiment 
stations under the Federal Hatch Act of 
1887, 13 years after Connecticut's “first 
Station in the Nation” was founded. 

In 1868, he published “How Crops 
Grow,” a book described at the time of 
his death in 1909 as more widely read and 
Studied than any other work on agri- 
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cultural chemistry ever issued. It was 
translated into German, Russian, Swed- 
ish, and Italian, and used as a textbook 
in those languages. It was followed in 
1870 by a second book, “How Crops 
Feed.“ 

It was, therefore, a fitting tribute when 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station on March 29 announced a 
series of annual lectures named for its 
first director, Samuel W. Johnson. The 
first lecture in the series will be given 
by an internationally known speaker as 
the principal address at the annual Sei- 
ence at Work” meeting, to be held at 
Lockwood Farm, Mount Carmel, on Wed- 
nesday, August 14. 

A leaflet issued last year, The Con- 
necticut Station Story,” tells of out- 
standing accomplishments at the station 
during its first 75 years. Among them 
was the corn seed production technique 
first used by Donald F. Jones in 1917. He 
invented the four-way cross that made 
hybrid corn practical. Protein investi- 
gations by Thomas B. Osborne led to the 
discovery of the significance of amino 
acids in the diet. The Morgan universal 
extractant, simulating the action of 
plant roots in removing minerals from 
the soil solution, made possible the wide- 
ly used Morgan method for quick- 
testing soils. The zineb fungicides had 
their origin in research at the Connecti- 
cut station, and organic fungicides gen- 
erally are originally tested by methods 
or modifications of methods the station 
developed. Station research made the 
tobacco shade tent practical in 1900, 
thereby creating a new agricultural in- 
dustry in the Connecticut Valley, 

In his report to Gov. John N. Dempsey 
in 1961, Director James G. Horsfall most 
ably defined the purpose and nature of 
the work done by the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station—and by 
those established subsequently in all the 
other States—in the following words: 

This station was established as a unique 
venture of government in 1875. It was to 
discover knowledge and put it to work. The 
station is unique today among agencies of 
government whose reports are included in 
this digest. 

It is true that the statutes assign to the 
station specific duties, duties that in them- 
selves have little to do with scientific in- 
vestigations. In this respect the station is 
like other departments of State government. 
The station has been given these assignments, 
however, because they call for the skills and 
knowledge the station has in putting science 
to work. 

The general mandate, however, the respon- 
sibility for science, does not involve execu- 
tion of e laws. It asks rather for 
discovery of natural laws and meanings of 
laws, and for information on their applica- 
tion now and in the future. We do not 
know why these laws came into being, or 
where, or when, and we are unlikely to find 
answers to these questions. We do know 
that natural laws cannot be evaded or re- 
pealed. Through zed research, men 
have made a bold beginning at the gigantic 
task of understanding how some of these 
laws work and how the knowledge gained 
can be used. 


I congratulate the station on the oc- 
casion of its 75th anniversary, and I am 
sure that my colleagues in this House will 
join me in thanking the station and its 
most able director for its outstanding 
record of accomplishment and scientific 
contribution, 
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Taxes, Spending, and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OY VIRGINIA 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, 1 week 
ago today the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, spoke before 
the chamber of commerce here in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the importance of a tax 
reduction this year. 


His remarks explain succinctly the 
causes of our economy's lack of growth. 
They set forth the President’s tax pro- 
gram as the best means of overcoming 
this chronic problem. It may serve as 
an example to those who endeavor to 
find common grounds for supporting this 
legislation, 


Secretary Dillon’s address merits the 
attention of this body, and under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I am including his address. 

The address follows: 

Taxes, SPENDING, AND FREEDOM 
(Remarks by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Before the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States, at the Statler Hilton Hotel, Wash- 

ington, D.C., April 30, 1963) 

For the second general session of your 
annual meeting, you have chosen the theme, 
“Taxes, Spending, and Freedom.” It is a 
theme both timely and significant. Timely, 
because in a relatively few weeks the House 
Ways and Means Committee will report out 
the tax bill it Is now working on in executive 
session. And significant, because there Is no 
more urgent task confronting the Nation to- 
day than the adoption of a program of tax 
reduction and reform, a program that is at 
once fair, substantial, and fiscally respon- 
sible. 

There is no doubt in my mind that such 
a program will be enacted into law this year. 
The public testimony on the tax proposals 
has strengthened my earlier belief that tax 
reduction is essential. It is no surprise that, 
on an issue so complex, so farreaching and 
that so deeply affects so many people, there 
is no unanimity of agreement, What is 
genuinely remarkable is that the under- 
standable and sometimes sharp disagreement 
on details has in no way weakened the 
strong and widespread consensus that only a 
thorough overhaul of our tax system can 
provide the lasting impetus our economy 
needs. 

More than 200 witnesses have testified be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
on the President’s tax proposals. While 
their views have differed widely on specifics, 
only two of these witnesses have disagreed 
with the central thesis of the President's 
program, the need for a substantial tax re- 
duction to encourage economic growth. 
While your organization, for example, has 
questioned certain details in the President's 
proposals, it has not questioned its aim. 

In fact, you have made it very clear that 
you strongly support the principle of tax 
reduction as vital to the continuation of a 


healthy free economy. The practical ques- 


tion is: What can you actively do to make 
that goal a reality when you do not agree 
with all the means proposed to reach it? 
An excellent answer to that question has 
just been given by the group of distinguished 
business leaders who, last week, here in 
Washington, formed the Business Commit- 
tee for Tax Reduction in 1963 and who 
drew up a statement of principles upon 
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which businessmen can unite in support of 
meaningful tax reduction in 1963. 

Certainly, the time is ripe. Four or five 
months ago, few of us could have realistical- 
ly expected that the economic conditions 
for a tax cut would be as favorable as they 
now seem. For, based upon the performance 
of our economy in the last few months, our 
prospects for the year are relatively better 
than most observers had expected. If the 
improvement continues, our estimated revy- 
enues for fiscal 1964 may well be more than 
we estimated in January perhaps by as 
much as a billion dollars, thus reducing 
the deficit. 

Even more important, a tax cut when 
the economy is reasonably buoyant would 
be far more effective in carrying us toward 
full employment than a tax cut when the 
economy is merely limping along. For the 
tax program that the President has pro- 
posed is designed as a long-range program, 
a program not merely to shield us from an 
economic d turn, but to accelerate our 
economic growth well into the future. The 
present state of our economy is ideal for the 
inauguration of that kind of program. 

As you are well aware, the alm of the 
President’s tax proposals is to break the 
iron grip upon our economy of a tax system 
which helped control inflation during the 
Second World War and its aftermath, but 
which now throttles growth. It is a program 
to promote economic growth by promoting 
economic freedom. And by economic free- 
dom I mean not only the freedom of the 
market place, of investment, and of enter- 
prise, but the freedom that is the right of 
every American, to have the opportunity to 
work, to grow, and to prosper in accordance 
with his talents. 

Far too many Americans have not had 
that opportunity for far to long a time. Not 
for a single month in the past 5 years has 
unemployment fallen below 5 percent. Yet 
for the greater part of the preceding 5 years, 
unemployment was either below or only 
slightly above the 4-perc2nt level that many 
regard as reasonably full employment. Last 
month, 444 million of our citizens could not 
find the jobs they sought. 

Unless we do something now, the pros- 
pects are that many more milliiofs will be 
unable to find Jobs in the future. Next year, 
those young people who were born in 1946, 
the first year of the postwar baby boom, will 
turn 18 and begin to enter our labor force 
in large numbers. During the mid-sixties 
our labor force will have to absorb an aver- 
age annual inflow of around 2,700,000 young 
people, compared to 1,800,000 during the 
mid-fifties, an increase of 50 percent. We 
must be able to provide jobs for all of these 
young men and women. And we must do it 
in a time of ever-increasing automation. 
For the impact of automation that has long 
been felt among our bluecollar factory work- 
ers is now spreading rapidly in the white- 
collar and service areas. 

We welcome the progress of automation. 
But we cannot accept the unemployment 
that too often accompanies it. We can, 
and we must, take steps to meet, with a 
mauy-sided response, the twin challenge of 
automation and a rapidly growing labor 
force. The Government has a clear and di- 
rect responsibility in this area. But it will 
act only to the extent that the private econ- 
omy cannot, or does not, meet this chal- 
lenge. 

The President's tax program is evidence of 
his belief that a free and vigorous private 
economy can provide our citizens with abun- 
dant job opportunities. Should we fall to 
achieve this kind of economy, let no one 
imagine that the result would be anything 
but catastrophic. For instance, Mr. W. P. 
Gullander, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, recently estimated 
that, if our economy continues to create jobs 
no faster than it has during the past 5 years, 
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then, by 1970, our unemployment rate would 
soar to a shocking 12.7 percent. 

The American people could never tolerate 
such a result. It would inevitably call forth 
massive governmental action to provide the 
jobs that our private economy had not pro- 
vided. The President's tax program is proof 
enough that such a prospect is as unwel- 
come to us in Washington as it must be 
to you. 

High unemployment is at once the most 
enduring and the most unendurable result 
of our slow growth over the past 5 years, 
but it is only one of the many ills which 
flow from an inadequate economic perform- 
ance. The likelihood is that without a pro- 
gram of substantial tax reduction, our plants 
will continue to operate below the levels 
that businessmen themselves feel they need 
for most efficient production; that there will 
be no letup in the pressure upon profit mar- 
gins; that new investment which, in real 
terms, is just equally the levels reached 6 
years ago, will continue to lag, that we will, 
in short continue to suffer from the many 
ilis that accompany an economy whose re- 
sources and incentives for growth are ham- 
pered by an overly restrictive tax system. 

As long as our economy is so hampered, we 
are likely to continue to suffer as well from 
the chronic budgetary deficits that grow be- 
cause our economy fails to grow. The record 
is clear that the deficit we now face is the 
result of an economy which produces too 
little, rather than of a government which 
spends too much. Let us briefly review that 
record: 

We are all well aware that within the past 
2 years the Soviet rulers felt enough confi- 
dence in their power to confront us with a 
military challenge on a scale we have not seen 
since the Berlin blockade, 15 years ago. For- 
tunately, President Kennedy had, in one of 
the very first moves of his administration, 
ordered a rapid and substantial buildup of 
our military power. It was this increased 
military strength and the steadfastness of 
our citizens that enabled us to withstand 
both the Berlin crisis of 1961 and the Cuban 
crisis of last fall. That military buildup was 
vital to preserve our freedoms. It was also 
expensive. Our annual defense budget grew 
by some $10 billion. 

In addition to their military threat, the 
Soviets have also challenged us in the vast 
new arena of space. Thanks to a consider- 
able headstart and rockets far larger than 
ours, they have been able, up to now, to out- 
perform us in manned space flight and to 
capture the imagination of the world by their 
feats. But, in the spring of 1961, our Con- 
gress agreed with President Kennedy, that we 
were no longer willing to continue second 
best in space. It approved a program de- 
signed to put an American on the moon 
before the end of the decade, and hopefully 
before the arrival of any Soviet space ex- 
plorer. That decision was extremely costly, 
but it involved far more than a symbolic 
race to the moon. It represented our clear 
determination as a nation that we will not 
permit the Soviet Union to preempt world 
leadership in a new and unknown environ- 
ment whose potential we have scarcely bezun 
to foresee. 

These two decisions in defense and space, 
along with relatively normal increases in 
other programs vital to the needs of our 
growing population, have combined to push 
our expenditures substantially higher than 
the revenues we collect from our underem- 
ployed economy, I mean exactly what I say 
when I characterize these other increases as 
relatively normal. Because, for ali 
except defense, space, and interest on the 
public debt, President Kennedy’s current 
1964 budget recommendations exceed actual 
1961 expenditures by only $4.5 billion, as 
compared to an increase of $4.9 billion in 
these same programs during 3 preceding 
years, 1958-61. There can be no question 
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that, if our economy were operating at rea- 
sonably full capacity, our tax system would 
today be producing more than enough revê- 
nue to finance our current national needs 
within a balanced budget. Instead of worry- 
ing about defiicits we would be enjoying 
budgetary surpluses. 

But the harsh truth is, that unless we 
release the drag which our tax system now 
exerts On our economy, we cannot hope to 
move significantly closer to a balanced 
budget. In fact, the experience of recent 
years has shown that exactly the opposite 
will take place, 

Thus, we are faced with what might seem 
at first to be a paradox: while our present 
tax rates are so high that they would pro- 
duce a substantial budget surplus at reason- 
ably full employment, we have little hope of 
ever achieving that surplus unless we first 
reduce our tax rates. 

Actually, this should not be very mysteri- 
ous. The explanation is that the major 
factor in our economic progress, and, indeed, 
in the progress of any free market economy 
such as ours, is the vitality of the private 
sector, both the business community and 
the consuming public. The across-the-board 
reduction in our tax rates recommended by 
the President will stimulate both, We can 
expect more economic activity, and higher 
tax revenues, to result. This has been the 
record in the past, and there is no reason 
to expect that it will not prove to be the 
case again. We are not alone in this analysis 
of the results of tax reduction. One of the 
clearest statements of this thesis that I have 
ever seen reads as follows: 

“Any appreciable downward revision in tax 
rates will, of course, cause an immediate re- 
duction in revenues. But there is substan- 
tial evidence from the history of tax relief 
measures, particularly with respect to income 
taxes, that the initial revenue loss is soon 
made up by an increase in the tax base 
against which the lower rates are 
There is evidence of this not only in our own 
experience but also in the experience of such 
countries as Canada, West Germany, and 
Austria, each of which has enacted several 
tax relief measures in the post-World War II 
period.” 

That statement was made by the National 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
in its bulletin on Federal Tax Facts, June 4, 
1958. 

Last year, we took our first important steps 
in tax relief. They were the enactment of 
the investment credit and the complete re- 
vision and extensive liberaliaztion, for the 
first time in 20 years, of the tax rules deal- 
ing with depreciation. The combined effect 
of these two actions was to reduce the tax- 
load on business by some $2.5 billion a year, 
the equivalent of a five-point reduction in 
corporate taxes. i 

Today, business is reacting to these two 
measures as we had anticipated. The en- 
larged flow of new orders for machinery and 
equipment that marked the opening months 
of the year, and the recent striking increase 
in business appropriations for modernization 
and expansion, can be tracted largely to these 
two actions. Most of you, I am sure, have 
seen the report in the magazine, Iron Age, of 
the effect of these measures on the s 
industry, an increase of 32 percent in depre- 
clation writeoffs. 

The investment credit and new deprecia- 
tion guidelines were a preliminary part of 
the tax program now under consideration by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. That 
program, as you know, offers a broad, top-to- 
bottom reduction in tax rates, both corpo- 
rate and personal, accompanied by a num- 
ber of structural reforms. The overall result 
would be a reduction of $10.3 billion in taxes. 
designed to unleash our economy and allow 
it to reach its full potential. 

The President's program is not weighted In 
favor of any one sector of the economy 
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the expense of any other. It recognizes the 
simple fact that a free-market economy re- 
quires both supply and demand. It also rec- 
ognizes the fact that our economy consists of 
a complex and interdependent network of 
forces, and that we cannot lift the entire 
economy onto a new and higher plane of ac- 
tivity by Urting merely one sector of it: 

Consider for a moment how the tax reduc- 
tions are distributed in the President’s pro- 
gram: Virtually one-half of the $10.3 billion 
in net tax reduction would go to taxpayers 
with incomes of $10,000 and under, and the 
other half to individuals with incomes 
higher than $10,000 and to corporations. 
When you include last year’s inyestment 
credit and depreciation reform, the corporate 
share amounts to 40 percent of the adminis- 
tration's long-range tax reduction program. 
And roughly one-third, or nearly 32 percent, 
of the net tax reduction goes to middle-in- 
come taxpayers, those in the $10,000-to- 
$50,000 brackets. 

The substantial rate reductions in the 
middle and upper income brackets offer a 
genuine spur to incentives for effort, initia- 
tive, and investment. Yet the rate reduc- 
tions could not be as large as they are, and 
remain within the limits of fiscal responsi- 
bility, in the absence of the revenue-raising 
Teforms, Without this additional revenue, 
tax-rate reduction would have to be more 
modest. 

The question of fiscal responsibility has 
given our people the greatest concern in their 
Consideration of the tax program, a con- 
cern implicit in the theme you have chosen 
today. That is a concern we in the adminis- 
tration fully share. Indeed, it is clearly 
Spelled out in the President's budget mesage, 
as well as in his tax message. 

As I have said, it is our belief that the 
tax reduction we have proposed will so in- 
Vigorate the economy that, in a few years, 
our revenues under the new, lower rate 
structure will be larger than if we were to 
continue with our present rate structure; 
which stifles economic growth. Neverthe- 
less, the first and immediate fiscal impact of 
tax reduction will be lower revenues end 
a somewhat larger deficit. This calls for 
the most careful expenditure control. And 
that is just what the President has pledged. 

Since increases in defense, space and in- 
terest on the public debt are unavoidable, 
he has held fiscal 1964 expenditure levels 
below those of the current year in the overall 
Civilian programs of the Government. He 
has specifically stated on more than one oc- 
Casion that a substantial part of the in- 
Creased revenues from our expanding econ- 
Omy will be set aside to reduce the deficit 
Until such time as it is eliminated. The sig- 
nificance of this pledge has apparently not 
been fully understood. As the President 
Stated in his budget mesage, “The prospect 
ot expanding economic activity and rising 
Federal revenues in the years ahead does 
Not mean that Federal outlays should rise 
in proportion to such revenue increases. As 
the tax cut becomes fully effective and the 
Sconomy climbs toward full employment, a 
Substantial part of the revenue increases 
Must go toward eliminating the transitional 
deficit.” This means that as revenues in- 
Crease through the stimulus of the tax pro- 
§ram and the normal growth of our economy, 
expenditures will not be permitted to rise as 
Tapidly, leaving a substantial portion of each 
Year's increase available to reduce our present 
budgetary deficit. The President has already 
begun to translate his pledges into action. 
Since January, he has cut expenditure re- 
quests by over $750 million, including the 
recent cut of $400 million in his foreign aid 
request. This is sure proof of the effective- 
hess of the program of expenditure control 
that is such an important and integral part 
Of the President's tax reduction program. 

I recognize that there are some who be- 
lieve that the administration favors budget 
deficits as being gond in and of themselves. 
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This is simply not so. We dislike deficits as 
much as anyone. But, we are prepared to 
accept them if necessary to preserve our na- 
tional security. And we are not prepared 
to sacrifice effective job-producing programs 
such as the emergency public works bill, 
during a period when unemployment remains 
at unacceptably high levels. We are solidly 
against waste in Government and welcome 
efforts to reduce it. But we do not accept. 
the claims of those who would make meat-ax 
cuts in the budget but are not prepared to 
justify the details. For instance, it is down- 
right irresponsible to claim, as some have 
done, that defense expenditures can be cut 
5 percent merely because they amount to 
over $50 billion a year. Secretary McNamara 
has given us the most efficient operation 
of the Defense Department that our Nation 
has ever known, yet, because of the econo- 
mies he is effecting, he is under attack from 
many directions. 
claim that additional defense economies are 
possible unless he is willing to spell out 
exactly where and how they can be made. 
We welcome the advice and help of all our 
citizens in assuring the most frugal conduct 
of the Nation's business, but we reject the 
counsel of those who would sacrifice major 
national interests and even endanger our na- 
tional security, merely because our economy 
has not operated near enough to capacity to 
produce the needed revenues. 

In a further effort to minimize the effect 
of tax reduction on the budget, its impact 
has been spread over 3 fiscal years. This 
does not mean, however, that we have to 
walt 3 years to feel the economic impact of 
tax reduction. Quite the contrary. The 
President's tax program would release a very 
large amount of money throughout the econ- 


in October, then within 9 months the econ- 
omy would benefit from roughly $6 billion in 
tax relief, and within 15 months the entire 
$10 billion reduction would be in effect. 

The President's tax program offers strong 
encouragement to both consumption and in- 
vestment, to every income group and to every 
sector of our economy. It meets the need 
for prompt and effective action to lower 
rates, to foster incentives and effort, at the 
same time that it meets the need to keep 
the budgetary deficit within a tolerable limit. 
It offers our private economy the freedom it 
needs to draw upon its own inherent re- 


sources for growth, to create the job oppor- | 


tunities we will need in the years ahead, and 
to provide the revenues necessary to pre- 
serve our national security and answer our 
critical national needs. 

It is a program designed to meet our needs 
today, and to lay the foundation for a better 
tomorrow. It responds to the challenge of 
our time in a responsible manner. Some of 
us may disagree with parts of the program, 
and with the details of the separate provi- 
sions, but all of us will recognize that effec- 
tive action Is vital if we are to meet today's 
economic realities. I am sure the bill that 
will come out of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will provide that action, and I am sure 
that the overwhelming majority of our peo- 
ple will support it wholeheartedly. 


May 10: Rumanian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, May 10 


marks a day of special importance to the 
people of the subjugated country of Ru- 


No man has the right to 
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mania and the Rumanians throughout 
the world who look with hope to the day 
when their homeland will once again be 
Tree. 

Rumania, as we all know, is one of the 
countries which lies behind the Iron 
Curtain of Soviet colonialism. Ironi- 
cally, as the world experiences the birth 
of many new nations only recently 
emerging from colonial status, forces are 
at work through the international Com- 
munist conspiracy to impose a new co- 
lonialism, upon these new nations and 
upon others long within the community 
of free nations. 

Each year that passes for these sub- 
jugated people can only increase their 
desire to see freedom once more return 
to their dominated homelands. I have 
no doubt that given the chance to choose, 
the Rumanians and the others now suf- 
fering under the yoke of Communist co- 
lonialism would choose freedom; this is 
evident from the continuing flow of those 
who, despite the danger and despite the 
fact that they must leave everything be- 
hind them, vote with their feet and flee 
from the Iron Curtain. 

I think we must make the free choice 
of a form of government a keystone of 
our policy in regard to Rumania, whose 
Independence Day we celebrate today, 
and the other nations suffering under 
Soviet colonialism. The people in these 
unhappy countries must, to achieve real 
freedom, be given the ppportunity to de- 
termine for themselves how they shall 
be governed. Free elections must be our 
goal for the Soviet colonies; given the 
chance, they will choose freedom. 


Von Karman, Aviation Pioneer, Dies 
- of Heart Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Herald- 
Tribune of May 8, 1963: 

Vow KARMAN, AVIATION PIONEER, DIES 
ory HEART ATTACK 


AACHEN, WEST GERMANY —Dr. Theodore 
von Karman, a chunky little man with bushy 
white hair, was called the elder statesman of 
aviation, the father of supersonic flight, the 
patron saint of the U.S. Air Force. He died 
of a heart attack Monday night at the age 
of 81 while here on a sort of pilgrimage. 

Since 1951, Dr. von Karman has been chair- 
man of NATO's advisory group for aeronau- 
tical research and development, 

But from 1912 through 1930, he headed the 

-Aeronautics Institute of the University of 
Aachen. While holding the post, Dr. von 
Karman’s passion for aerodynamics turned 
the school into one of Europe's most cele- 
brated centers of advanced research. 

His last visit to this ancient Rhineland 
city was a purely sentimental one; Dr. von 
Karman would have been 82 years old on 
Saturday. The students, and the students 
of the students he taught here during his 
youth, probably number in the tens of thou- 
sands, 
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Earlier this year, in ceremonies in the 
White House rose garden, President Kennedy 
awarded the Hungarian-born scientist the 
first national medal of science. “No one 
else,” the President said, “so completely 
represents all the areas involved in this 
medal—science, engineering and education.” 

What was Dr. von Karman's greatest 
achievement? 

He formulated a theory that explains the 
powerful shock wave that, like a huge anchor, 
forms around a missile or a plane when it 
plunges through the sound barrier. This is 
called the Karman Vortex Trail. 

Though meaningless to most, the pioneer- 
ing concept paved the way for all super- 
sonic flight. Just as the theories of Albert 
Einstein led to the harnessing of atomic 
power, the theories of Theodore von Karman 
led to ICBM's and supersonic planes. 

Thomas Edison, clearly, was father to the 
incandescent bulb, and James Watt invented 
the steam engine. But the great technical 
breakthroughs of later years have been so 
incredibly complex, so demanding of scien- 
tific resources, it is difficult to pick one man 
to praise. 

Every successful scientist must climb a 
stairway bullt of research, a stairway with 
neither a beginning nor an end. One such 
stairway leads upward through high-speed 
flight, through missiles, and the Mercury 
space flights and onward toward the moon. 
No single scientist carved more of its steps 
than did Dr. von Karman. 

The deceptively simple looking plane 
propeller owes its present shape to Dr. von 
Karman’s work in the 1920s. Other theories 
by the score, conceived, then proved by him 
in wind tunnels of his own design, are easy 
to list, hard to explain. 

The Karman double-modulus theory of 
columns, the Karman way of building high- 
strength structure into lightweight planes, 
the Karman contra-rotating helicopter rotor, 
these are but a few things he left behind. 

His distinguished following often said. 
“Never has a genius acted more like a 
genius,” then went on to exchange Von Kar- 
man anecodotes, 

Though master of seven languages, Dr. von 
Karman's English was flavored generously 
with rich Hungarian tones. He punctuated 
his speech with quick, intricate gestures, as 
if practicing a sort of scientific sign language, 

WORE BLACK CAPE 


Often he wore a black silk cape and, while 
lecturing in the classroom, he would twist 
and pull and even chew at the handkerchief 
he always carried. : 

Born in Budapest in 1881, Dr. von Kar- 
man was an assistant professor at the Royal 
Technical University there in 1903, the year 
of the Wright brothers’ first flight. After 
teaching aerodynamics at Aachen, he moved 
to California to do research at the California 
Institute of Technology, By 1936, he had 
become a U.S. citizen. 

It was at this point that Dr. von Karman 
began earning a reputation as one of the 
original absent-minded professors. There 
were those who said that after a long trip 
dozens of his mislaid hats would begin fil- 
tering back through the mail. One report 

\ claimed that during the war he was assigned 
a special assistant whose job it was to re- 
trieve secret papers that he left in taxis or 
hotel lobbies. 

In Los Angeles—where freeways don't beo- 
kon the timid driver—Dr. von Karman's tech- 
nique behind the wheel also was acclaimed. 
Once his car three smashed fenders. 
When a friend suggested a visit to the local 
garage, the scientist said “not yet.” There 
was one fender to go. 

The list of honors awarded Dr. von Karman 
during a career that spanned all of this cen- 
tury seems almost endless. He received, for 
example: 

The Presidential Medal of Freedom and 
Medal of Merit; the emblem of the French 
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Legion of Honor; the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers“ Medal; the Kelvin 
Gold Medal; the Astronautics Award of the 
American Rocket Society; the Wright Broth- 
ers Memorial Trophy; the Daniel Guggenheim 
Medal; and perhaps the highest honor of all, 
the National Science Medal, 3 months before 
his death, 
HAD 20 DEGREES 


At the age of 81, he held more than 20 
honorary degrees from universities in Europe 
and the United States. 

While at Cal Tech during the early 1940's, 
there was one embarrassing moment when 
the institute's administration threatened to 
expel Dr. von Karman for tinkering with 
dangerous“ rocket fuels, But such experi- 
ments intrigued the late Gen. H. H. (Hap) 
Arnold, the Army Air Force commander, who 
thought rockets could aid heavy bombers 
get into the air on take off. 

With General Arnold's blessing, Dr. von 
Karman put his “suicide club” at Cal Tech to 
work on what later became the JATO (jet 
assisted take off) bottle. 

This lightweight, portable rocket, which 
the Air Force still uses, probably saved the 
lives of hundreds of pilots during World War 
II. pilots who experienced engine failure just 
after leaving the runway in a loaded bomber. 


SPURNED BY MANUFACTURERS 


The little group that developed jet assisted 
takeoff at Cal Tech evolved into the school's 
highly respected jet propulsion laboratory. 
But in 1942, when Dr. von Karman sought to 
interest the big munition-making firms in 
rockets, he was spurned. 

Rather than forget rockets, he and three 
friends chipped in $1,500 each to form a new 
company. Jet assisted takeoff rockets were 
its first product. Fifteen years later, it be- 
gan turning out the mighty rocket engines 
that propel the Titan I, most power ICBM 
in the U.S. inventory. 

The company founded by Dr. van Karman 
is now the Aerojet-General Corp., a subsidiary 
of the General Tire & Rubber Co., and a giant 
of the space age. For many years, Dr. von 
Karman was either its chairman, its presi- 
dent, or its chief scientific adviser. 

FEW UNDERSTOOD 


Few men could understand the contribu- 
tions Dr. von Karman made to science. Per- 
haps the only time he won applause from 
men in the street was in 1940, when a few 
puffs of wind blew down the famed suspen- 
sion bridge over Washington’s Tacoma Nar- 
rows. 

Informed the bridge would be resurrected 
in accord with its original design, Dr. von 
Karman promptly wrote the Governor of 
Washington: “If you build the bridge the 
same way, it will fall in the same way.” 

The result: An invitation to serve on the 
committee set up to investigate the demise 
of the $6.4 million span. 

Dr. von Karman found that the bridge be- 
haved like a poorly designed airplane wing 
subjected to wind gusts. It heaved up and 
down, farther and faster, once motion started. 
To correct the problem, he recommended an 
open grille in the deck and trusses instead 
of solid side plates to make the bridge aero- 
dynamically stable. 

Dr. von Karman said in his thick Hungari- 
an accent: “I explain all about the wind 
eddies 46 years ago, but bridge builders, they 
don't think such eddies cause trouble to 
something as big as a bridge.“ 

Dr. von Karman was also chairman of the 
Missiles, Jets and Automatic Fund; chalr- 
man of the scientific advisory committee on 
advanced flight propulsion systems, General 
Motors’ Allison Division; an advanced design 
consultant to General Dynamics, and a visit- 
ing professor at universities ranging from 
France to China. 


A WITTY SPEAKER 


So witty was the man that friends some- 
times accused him of retaining a gag writer. 
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His speeches and writings are filed with bon 
mots that charmed the scientific community. 
Some examples: 

His definition of a Hungarian; “A man who 
goes into a revolving door behind you and 
comes out ahead.” 

Speaking of love to a female pilot: “A spin 
is like a love affair. You don’t notice how 
you get into it and it is very hard to get 
out of.” 

On a new hobby: “My latest project is a 
sailboat. I am making it aerodynamically 
sound. It vill not have salis,” 


Changing the Navy Chiefs of Staff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, during general debate today on the 
military pay bill, my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BECKER], 
spoke about the failure of the President 
to reappoint Admiral Anderson to a sec- 
ond term as Chief of Naval Operations. 
I commend my colleague for his remarks 
and agree with him that military de- 
cisions should be left to the military and 
not the civilians. 

As Chief of Naval Operations and as 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Admiral Anderson has occupied a tre- 
mendous position and through his abil- _ 
ity and long experience in matters ef- 
fecting our national security, he has 
served his country with distinction 
Personally, I have always felt that Ad- 
miral Anderson's year of experience and 
noted integrity was a reassuring influ- 
ence to all of us who are involved in 
the security and safety of millions of 
Americans. Leadership has always been 
one of the most admirable traits in man 
and one could not help but feel that 
our Navy and America itself was in 
capable hands under the leadership and 
guidance of Adm. George W. Anderson, 
Jr. 

The decision not to reappoint Admiral 
Anderson to a second term appears to 
be a reprisal for either the Admiral's 
testimony on the controversial TFX war- 
plane contract or his refusal to com- 
promise no principle. Regardless of who 
was responsible for this decision, I firm- 
ly believe the time is long overdue for 
Congress to look into the usurpation of 
power which has been delegated by the 
President to his civilian appointees in 
the Defense Department. In his col- 
umn appearing in the Evening Star to- 
day, David Lawrence has advocated an 
investigation on the part of Congress 
and I commend his article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

CHANGING THE Navy OHIEF or Starr—DropP- 
PING OF ANDERSON AFTER ONE TERM IN 
Favor oF MCDONALD Is CRITICIZED 

(David Lawrence) 

Sooner or later, the Congress of the United 
States will have to assume the responsibility 
specifically imposed by the Constitution to 
see to it that military functions are per- 
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formed hereafter by military men and not by 
civilian officials. 

Was the latest change in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff a rebuff to Adm. George W. Anderson, 
Jr., the head of the U.S, Navy, because he 
courageously refused to agree with the ci- 
vilian Secretary of Defense on military pol- 
icies essential to strategy? The episode has 
focused attention on the confusion in mili- 
tary planning which prevails today. 

While the President is designated by the 
Constitution as the Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces, it is the sole duty of 
Congress “to declare war * * to raise and 
support armies * * * to provide and maintain 
a Navy * * to make rules for the Govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval 
forces.” 

Yet the role of Congress seems to have been 
relegated to that of an investigator after the 
damage has been done. Military men with 
an expert knowledge of strategy are not per- 
mitted today to decide what are the best 
weapons, Civilians, with eyes on the politi- 
cal effects desired by the administration for 
certain States with big electoral votes, make 
the final decisions, 

The admiral had said unequivocally in his 
testimony that it was his duty as a naval 
officer to question the wisdom of the decision 
of the Secretary of Defense in awarding the 
TFX aviation contract. As for the merits 
of this dispute Congress is looking into them 
now. It seems unfortunate that an impres- 
sion should be conveyed that Admiral An- 
derson actually is being punished for ad- 
hering to his sincere convictions as a mili- 
tary man, 

The White House explanation is that sev- 
eral members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in recent years have served only a single 
2-year term anyhow. But it has been taken 
for granted that competent chiefs still far 
Away from retirement age could be given 
two terms. It is noted, moreover, that on 
the same day that the termination of Admiral 
Anderson's service was announced, it was 
made known that Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, chief 
of the Air Force, would get only a 1-year 
extension of his 2-year term. He, too, had 
Opposed the Secretary of Defense in con- 
nection with the award of the TFX contract. 

What seems not to have been taken into 
account is the fact that, as long as the 
Power to extend the tenure beyond the 2- 
year term exists in a flexible form, a ques- 
tion will be raised as to why a competent 
and efficient military chief like Admiral An- 
derson wasn't continued in office, especially 
since he happens to be only 56 years old and 
his successor, just appointed, is also 56. The 
Prevalling view at the Pentagon among mili- 
tary men is that Secretary McNamara is de- 
Manding absolute conformity to his views. 
Senator RicHarp RuUssELL, Democrat, chalr- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, has 
Just said that Admiral Anderson's concept 
of the role of the Navy in today's national 
defense strategy is as sound as any he knows. 

There have been conflicts between the 
civilian and military viewpoints under past 
administrations, too, but in a period of crisis 
in the world, it could be a grave mistake to 
change commanders unless some circum- 
Stances make it absolutely necessary. If 
there is such a circumstance, Congress is 
entitled to know it. If the incident was the 
result merely of a failure to please the Sec- 
Tetary of Defense, the country ought to know 
the risks involved. 

The simple truth is that the scheme for a 
Unification of the armed services, which was 
instituted after World War II. has not 
worked very well. The Korean war was really 
lost to the West because the Joint Chiefs 
Were unduly influenced by civilian pressures. 

During World War I and World War H. on 
the other hand, the chiefs of the Army and 
Navy sat at the President's elbow. There 
was no one between them and the Com- 
Mander in Chief. The purpose of Congress 
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in creating the Defense Department was pri- 
marily to secure coordination In many mat- 
ters of administration, especially questions 
that are largely of a nonmilitary nature. 
It was never intended that the Secretary of 
Defense would become virtually a com- 
mander in chief of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

But the formula now has been broadened 
to permit the Secretary of Defense to take 
over many of the duties of the Commander 
in Chief and, in effect, decide on the strategy 
that shall be followed. Thus he decides, for 
instance, what weapons should be bought. 
Secretary McNamara, it has just been of- 
ficially stated, made the recommendation to 
President Kennedy that Admiral Anderson 
be replaced and that General LeMay be ap- 
pointed for only 1 year instead of the normal 
2-year term. High officers who dare to op- 
pose the Secretary can be deprived of pro- 
motions and otherwise intimidated. It is 
not a healthy situation for the military op- 
erations of the United States. It could im- 
pair the morale of military men throughout 
the country. 

A thorough investigation of the usurpation 
of power by the civilians in the Defense De- 
partment, from top to bottom, is really 
needed. For there is only one civilian who 
has been given the power under the Con- 
stitution to govern the military branch of 
the Government, and that is the President of 
the United States—and there is no power 
in the Constitution which enables him to 
delegate military functions to anybody but 
his subordinate military officers. 


We Go to Mexico To Get the Truth 
About the Bracero Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
California Farmer had an editorial in 
its issue of April 20, 1963 outlining their 
views on the Bracero program for Cali- 
fornia and announcing they had sent 
Don Taylor, one of their reporters, to 
Mexico City to find out how Mexico feels 
about this program. 

The editorial by Jack Pickett and the 
article by Don Taylor follow: 

{From the California Farmer, Apr. 20, 1963] 


We Go To Mexico To GET THE TRUTH AsouT 
THE BRACERO PROGRAM 


(By Jack Pickett) 


Don Taylor, our associate editor amag 
out of the Fresno area, has just returned 
from an assignment in Mexico City. We 
asked Don to find out what the Mexican 
people and officials thought about the Mexi- 
can national program, 

We hope that Don's story is picked up all 
over the United States because it is the first 
bit of truth released to offset the lies and 
half truths of the U.S. Lie ortega ce e 
being planted to destroy this 

Taylor is well informed on the program 
and gained some of his background infor- 
mation when he worked for the Council of 
California Growers. To put it mildly, Don 
was shocked when he realized how much 
vicious propaganda has been pushed at the 
U.S. public by our Department of Labor, 
labor unions, and Department of State. 

Another depressing discovery was that 


some of the so-called experts in this State 


who are supposed to know the Mexican na- 
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tional picture have never been there, have 
never met the men who run the program 

and in turn are not known by the important 
people in Mexico who control this program. 
In fact, some of our people have been duped 
into dealing with phoney influence peddlers 
who work for a fee. 

In spite of the mountains of propaganda 
you may have heard to the contrary, the top 
people in Mexico City who govern the Mexi- 
can national program have no desire to 
change the program, are very happy with the 
program, and are assuming that it will con- 
tinue. 

Now we realize that this is not what you 
have been told by your own Government. 
This country has been saturated with the 
propaganda that the program is doomed to 
failure as neither government wants it. 

Actually, the small selfish group of orga- 
nized labor is trying to kill it. 

This program is before the House Com- 
mittee and its fate will be decided there. 
We just hope we can get enough of the 
truths of this program into the hands of the 
right people before that vital vote is taken 
to save the program. Your messages to your 
Congressmen will certainly help. 


From the California Farmer, Apr. 20, 1963] 
How Mexico FEELS ABOUT THE BRACERO 
PROGRAM 


(An exclusive report by Don Taylor) 

The Mexican Government favors a simple 
extension, with no changes, of the agree- 
ment between the United States and Mexico 
which provides for employment of Mexican 
farmworkers in the United States on a tem- 
porary basis. 

Although the Government of Mexico can- 
not be directly concerned with present ef- 
forts in the U.S. Congress to extend the 
provisions of Public Law 78, Mexican officials 
who are working with the program say they 
think it will be continued by both countries. 
at least for the foreseeable future. 

California Farmer gathered ‘this informa- 
tion through interviews with the 
Mexican officials who are directly responsible 
for the bracero program in Mexico. Inter- 
views with these men were made possible 
through the assistance of Antonio Islas, Con- 
sul of Mexico at Sacramento. Reuben Lopez, 
manager of Yolo Growers at Woodiand, acted 
as interpreter for the interviews. Lopez was 
in Mexico City to consult with the Mexican 
Government on the future of the bracero 


program. 

We talked to Luis G. Zorrilla, Director Gen- 
eral of Migratory Workers, in the Depart- 
ment of State of Mexico. Zorrilla is the ad- 
ministrator of the entire bracero program. 

To find out how the braceros are recruited 
within Mexico, we visited Rogelio Flores Del- 
gado, an official of the Department of the 
Interior of Mexico who is in of re- 
cruiting workers to go to the United States. 

We interviewed Indonecio Sanchez Gavito, 
chief policy adviser to the Tourist Depart- 
ment of Mexico, to find out how the bracero 
program ranked with the tourist dollar as 
& major source of income for the country. 
We also called on the Bank of Mexico for 
more information on the economic impact 
of the program. 

To round out our story, we asked the 
U.S. labor attaché in Mexico City what the 
official position of our own Government is 
with regard to the bracero program And 
to former braceros, to get their 
views. 

The bracero program was the first real al- 
lance for progress“ between the United 
States and Mexico. The first braceros came 
to this country during World War II, to save 
untold millions of dollars worth of food from 
rotting in the fields because of wartime labor 
shortages. 

Since 1951, when the program was rein- 
stituted under the provisions of Public Law 
78, Mexico has sent hundreds of thousands 
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of workers to this country to harvest our 
fruits and vegetables. 

In turn, the braceros have taken back to 
Mexico not only money to help them improve 
their standards of living, but a better under- 
standing of the people on our side of the 
border. 

California now contracts more than half 
of all braceros who come into the United 
States. The braceros themselves say they 
prefer to come to California, because of 
wages and working conditions. 

While mechanization is cutting down on 
the demand for braceros to a certain extent, 
there will always be fruits and vegetables 
grown in the United States that must be 
picked by hand to maintain quality for the 
fresh market. This is one of the bases for 
the opinion of the Mexican Government that 
the bracero program will be continued by the 
United States. And as long as the United 
States needs supplemental farmworkers, 
Mexico is very willing to supply them. 

The Mexican authorities recognize 
one of the difficulties faced by the bracero 
program in the United States is the fact that 
there is widespread unemployment here. 
However, they also recognize the difficulties 
involved in attempting to move domestic 
workers in the United States across the coun- 
try for a few weeks of seasonal farm work, 
and they feel that the U.S. Government will 
find that this Is impractical. 

Consul Islas summed up the attitude of 
the Mexican Government when he told us, 
“Officials of Mexico concerned with the 
bracero program are doing everything pos- 
sible to cooperate in supplying agricultural 
workers to the United States. All of the 
consuls of Mexico in the United States, in- 
cluding our special counselor for the bracero 
program in Washington, D.C., are most happy 
to cooperate with growers and grower asso- 
ciations to insure smooth operation of the 
program.” 

Islas has an extensive knowledge of the 
bracero program. There are more braceros 
employed in the area served by the Sacra- 
mento consulate than in any other consular 
area in the United States. 

According to Samuel Janney, U.S. labor 
attaché stationed in Mexico City, the num- 
ber of braceros used in the United States may 
increase this year, although some of the 
Mexican authorities think there will be an- 
other slight decrease. 

The labor attaché works with the U.S. 
Department of Labor in negotiating the 
agreements between the United States and 
Mexico. Janney says he anticipates no diffi- 
culty in renewing the agreement this year. 
He also says, in his opinion, Public Law 78 
will be extended again by Congress. 

His views are repeated by Mexican au- 
thorities, who say they see no reason to 
change the agreement at this time. These 
authorities say the agreement itself can be 
renewed by a simple exchange of diplomatic 
notes between the two countries, as soon as 
Public Law 78 is extended. 

The bracero program is an important 
source of income to Mexico. In 1960, money 
orders alone from braceros, cleared through 
the Bank of Mexico, totaled more than $36 
million. In 1961, braceros sent home more 
than $34 million in money orders. This does 
not include the money they brought home 
in their pockets when they returned from 
the United States. 

Unofficial estimates by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, the State Department labor at- 
tachés, and grower associations place the 
total added to the economy of Mexico by the 
bracero program in 1961 at close to $100 
million. These estimates are drawn from 


income for Mexico, surpassed only by com- 
mercial exports and the tourist trade. 
The braceros we interviewed told us 
average worker sends or takes home 50 to 75 
percent of his net pay. He uses it to buy a 
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small tractor, a mill to grind corn, for im- 
provements on his farmstead or home, or to 
buy a small buisness of his own. The bra- 
cero dollar has a tremendous impact on the 
economy of the smaller farming communities 
of Mexico. 

Sanchez Gavito, special adviser in charge 
of foreign relations for the Tourist Depart- 
ment of Mexico, says one means of making 
the bracero program more valuable to Mexico 
would be for the Mexican Government to 
screen workers and send only those who are 
willing and able to learn. In turn, the local 
community in the United States, the grower- 
employers, or the U.S. Government should 
provide some training in agricultural pro- 
duction techniques for the braceros while 
they are in the United States wherever pos- 
sible. This would help to raise the agricul- 
tural productivity of Mexico and provide 
educational opportunities for the braceros. 

Gavito also pointed out that the braceros 
represent an important source of income to 
many small communities in the United 
States. He is backed up by farm labor asso- 
ciation managers, who say it is quite com- 
mon for local merchants to call and ask 
when the first braceros are expected to arrive. 
The local manager of one of the larger de- 
partment stores in Woodland says the bra- 
ceros are one of his most important sources 
of business. He orders merchandise of spe- 
cial style, sizes and colors to please them. 

The portion of the bracero’s earnings that 
he spends in the community where he works, 
for clothes, sewing machines, even television 
sets to take back home, represents added 
income for local merchants. 

How are the braceros actually recruited 
within Mexico, to come to the United States? 
Requests are received by Gobernacion, or 
the Interlor Department. The Interior De- 
partment either wires or calls the Governors 
of those States where braceros are available. 
The Governor gets in touch with the mayors 
of the towns within his State, and the may- 
ors select braceros from a waiting list, on a 

bracero 


must provide his own 
of the five recruiting centers in northern 
Mexico. 

Almost all of the braceros own small farms. 
They do their spring planting, go to the 
United States while their wives or members 
of their families tend the crops, then return 
at harvest time. This schedule is perfect 
for the Mexican farmer as well as for his 
U.S. employer. 

Around 85 percent of the braceros who 
come to the United States have been here 
more than once. Literally translated, bra- 
cero means “strong arms.“ These braceros 
are experienced, competent workers, accus- 
tomed to the ways of the Norteamericanos, 
and able and willing to perform the many 
arduous farm jobs that don't appeal to 
domestic workers. 

When economic disaster or widespread un- 
employment hits an area in Mexico, perhaps 
because of floods or crop failure, the bracero 
program really proves its worth. The Goy- 
ernment immediately recruits braceros from 
the area, and their earnings in the United 
States help to supplement the local economy. 

There are no major problems in the bracero 
program now, in the viewpoint of Mexico. 
The occasional complaints that do come up 
concern mainly food and medical attention, 
and these are becoming fewer. pro- 
gram is running smoothly and efficiently, 
according to Mexican authorities, with no 
major difficulties. The consuls of Mexico 
and the compliance officers of the U.S. Labor 
De) t work closely together to solve 
any problems that do come up. 


However, the Mexican authorities echo a 
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Most of the problems encountered by 
growers in obtaining braceros seem to stem 
from actions or lack of action by our own 
Labor Department. According to Mexican 
officials, California growers do a good job of 
forecasting their labor needs. 

The Mexican Government makes every 
effort to have men available when they are 
needed. According to the agreement be- 
tween the two countries, our Government 
must give the Mexican Government 30 days’ 
notice when requesting braceros. As a 
practical working measure, Mexico will sup- 
ply braceros on 2 weeks’ notice if necessary. 
In some cases, such as last summer when a 
sudden change in the weather ripened the 
California canning tomato crop. overnight, 
workers have been supplied on 1 week’s 
notice. 

It was widely rumored last summer that 
the delay in getting workers for the canning 
tomato harvest was the fault of the Mexican 
Government. We were told in Mexico that 
the Mexican Government had been informed 
by our Government that growers hadn't 
placed their orders for men in time. How- 
ever, grower association records show that 
orders were placed well within the dead- 
lines. And records in Mexico show that the 
delay was not the fault of the Mexican 
Government. 

The Mexican authorities were given only 
2 or 3 days to bring in braceros. It is im- 
possible to get word to the smaller villages 
in the interior, and have people at tho 
recruiting centers in this short a time. 

Another story widely circulated in Oall- 
fornia claimed that the delay in getting 
braceros to the United States was due to a 
Mexican regulation that all braceros during 
the period in question had to pick a certain 
quota of cotton before they could come to 
the United States. 

We checked this story and found that 
until 2 years ago, workers from northern 
Mexico were required to pick cotton for 
several days in three Northern States. Last 
year, only those braceros from Sonora had 
to pick cotton before reporting to the re- 
cruiting center at Empalme. This year, the 
practice may be stopped entirely, at the in- 
sistence of the central government. The evi- 
dence we gathered shows that any delay in 
getting braceros to the United States cer- 
tainly hasn’t been the fault of the Mexican 
Government, 

The Government of Mexico, while it is in 
complete agreement with the workings of 
the bracero program, is seriously disturbed 
by the number of Mexican farmworkers 
who are emigrating to the Urfited States to 
become nt residents. These are the 
so-called “green cards,” because of the color 
of their alien registration cards. 

These green card immigrants are admitted 
to the United States on a permanent basis, 
when a grower in the United States files 
a letter with our Immigration Service, offer- 
ing permanent employment to the Mexican 
worker. Why would the Mexican Govern- 
ment like to see this practice restricted? 

There are several reasons, including the 
fact that the green card immigrants pose a 
threat to the bracero program, by appearing 
to lessen the numbers of braceros required 
in the United States. 8 

However, the Mexican Government points 
out that there is no tee that the 
green card workers will stay on the farm. 
They are free to change employment once 
they establish residence here, and all too 
often they move on to a city job after a 
few weeks or months on the farm. 

The immigrants represent a loss of produc- 
tivity to the economy of Mexico, when com- 
pared with the braceros, who bring outside 
money into the country. The “green cards" 
have no protection such as the contract be- 
tween the bracero and his employer, which 
sets wages and working conditions and is 
backed up by Public Law 78 and the agree- 
ment between the two countries. 
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The extent of the problem is shown by the 
fact that some 54,952 U.S. immigration visas 
Were granted to Mexica citizens in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962. From 1957 
through 1962, some 222,482 visas were 
granted. Of this total it Is estimated that 
&t least 80 percent were former braceros, 
entering the United States as green card 
agricultural workers. 

As one Mexican official puts it, To think 
that these people solve the U.S. grower's 
labor problem is an illusion. The bracero is 
the only practical solution to the problem 
Of peak demand for farm labor that is needed 
Tor only a short period.” 

For these reasons, the Mexican Govern- 
ment has asked the U.S. State Department 
to exercise more control over immigration of 
farm workers. According to Labor Attaché 
Janney, there has been some discussion of 
Placing more control in the hands of the 
State departments of employment, after the 

ts enter the United States. The 


Why do they come here, 
States? Roberto Valle has been 
Oslifornia for the past 10 years. 
Present restrictions placed by the 
States on the program limit him 
Work, he formerly worked as a crew pusher, 
Cook, and in various other capacities. 


money 

the extra things for his family that they 
Would otherwise never have. He laughs at 
the claims that braceros are exploited in 
California, and says, on the contrary, that 
he has been treated well by his employers 
and the townspeople in Woodland, where he 
Worked for a number of years. 

Valle's comments are similar to those of 
Other former braceros—Antonio Rivera Del- 
Bado, for example. Delgado has 10 children. 

first went to the States during Worid 
War II, and returned after the bracero pro- 
Sram started again in the 1950's. 

With the money earned in California, Del- 
Bado has been able to buy his own house and 
a small store. Would he come here again? 
He'd jump at the chance. 

One of the biggest things that impressed 

people was the treatment they received 
in the United States, Before going, they 
Were uncertain how the Notre-Americanos 
Would treat them. They were sure that rich 
People got a better break from the authori- 
ties than did poor people, and they thought 
they'd be looked upon as slaves. 

But they found no discrimination in the 
United States and they were amazed that 
the law treated everyone—rich and poor— 
alike. They found that they didn't have 
Much trouble understanding and getting 
ang with these strangers north of the bor- 

er 


We wanted to check the stories we'd heard 

in California, that the Catholic church in 

co is opposed to the bracero program. 

We asked the braceros, and they assured us 

that they'd heard of no opposition to the 
m by the church. 

They told us the church advises them to 
Work hard, hurry back, keep faith, and send 
Money home to their families—but doesn't 
Oppose their going. Also, to the 
information we were able to gather, the la- 
bor unions in Mexico don’t oppose the bra- 
dero program. 

In fact, the braceros themselves told us 
that the only opposition to the bracero pro- 
Bram they've seen in their own country 
comes from a small minority who don’t un- 
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derstand the program—and from the Com- 
munist Party, who wish to embarrass the 
Governments of both the United States and 
Mexico. 

The bracero program is our best example 
of the “good neighbor” policy in action. 
Tangible results of the program can be seen 
in the mountains of fruit and vegetables 
harvested each season by braceros in the 
United States, and in the homes, farms, and 
businesses of the former braceros themselves. 

The bracero program helps provide the 
United States with abundant food and fiber, 
brings added income to those who need it 
most in Mexico, and helps promote increased 
goodwill and understanding between the peo- 
ple of the two countries. Perhaps that 1s 
why the men in the Government of Mexico 
who are closest to the program predict that 
it will continue. 


Hospital Workers and Collective 


Bargaining 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


or NEW ron 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am a sponsor of H.R. 6123 to amend 
the National Labor Relations Act to in- 
clude hospitals within its provisions. 
Hospital employees should be afforded 
the basic rights under the National 
Labor Relations Act which are afforded 

to other working citizens. In regard to 
this problem I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an article, which 
appeared in the New York Post on 
April 17, by one of the most astute com- 
mentators of our times, James Wechsler. 
It discusses the victory of local 1199, 
Drug and Hospital Employees Union in 
New York. New York State has enacted 
a law giving hospital employees in New 
York City the right to bargain collec- 
tively. 

The article follows: 

{From the New York Post, Apr. 17, 1963] 
THE MIRACLE 
(By James A. Wechsler) 

As one pieces together the inside story of 
Albany's battle over the bill to give collec- 
tive bargaining rights to workers in voluntary 
hospitals, the outcome resembles a local mir- 
acie, Admittedly the bill enacted is re- 
stricted to New York City, but the crucial 
breakthrough has been scored. 

It was achieved in the face of rough resist- 
ance and amid many frustrating paradoxes 
that dramatize the complexity of our poli- 
tics. Governor Rockefeller remained faith- 
ful to his commitment to the bill while his 
Lt. Goy. Malcolm Wilson, fought against 
it bitterly in all the fateful backstage man- 
euvers. Assembly Speaker Joe Carlino and 
his aid, Hank Paley, were probably the most 
persistent, dedicated advocates in the legis- 
lative arena. But Senate Leader Mahoney 
was Wilson's partner in the last ditch fight 
to bury the bill. 

Nor were such discords restricted to Re- 
publican ranks. The labor movement was 
bitterly, almost fatally divided. The State 
AFL-CIO threw its official weight against the 
measure on the ritualistic ground that it 
contained a compulsory arbitration provi- 
sion, and Ray Corbett, the organization's 
chief, seemed to view this dreary negative 
exercise as a holy war. 
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In fact the true alternative to arbitration 
was no bill at all; Corbett, who spent so 
much time in his diversionary crusade, might 
have more usefully employed his time lobby- 
ing for the minimum wage law. But he 
didn't. Before the battle was over, even 
AFL-CIO President George Meany had been 
persuaded to lend his name to the opposition. 

Fortunately, the labor bloc proved no more 
monolithic than the GOP. Harry Van Ars- 
dale and Moe Iushewitz of the city AFL-CIO 
entered the fight and lobbied aggressively for 
the bill, despite the stand of the National 
and State leadership. They were joined by 
A. Philip Randolph, Dave Livingston, Max 
Greenberg, and the few other laborites who 
had espoused the hospital workers’ cause in 
the most difficult times. 

The roles of Carlino and Van Arsdale are 
especially noteworthy because there was a 
large-scale effort by the bill’s foes to depict 
the conflict of a Catholic issue and thereby 
intimidate a certain number of nervous leg- 
islators. It is true that the Catholic Chari- 
ties Diocese of Brooklyn circulated a memo- 
randum calling for a barrage of telegrams to 
both Mahoney and Carlino opposing the bill. 
There ‘were other intimations that some 
Catholic dignitaries were putting heat on 
wavering legislators. But Carlino and Van 
Arsdale both happen to be Catholics; their 
efforts, mingled with Mayor Wagner's explicit 
help, did much to clear the air and to quiet 
the undercurrents. 

‘There were also the affirmative community 
endeavors of Eugene Reed, president of the 
State NAACP, Joseph Monserrat, and Cleve- 
land Robinson. 

But there was simultaneous confusion en- 
gendered by the behavior of Local 144 of 
the Bullding Service Employees Union, whose 
belated effort to solicit hospital employees 
has put the dismal label of a jurisdictional 
conflict on a serious attempt to organize the 
underprivileged. Local 144 initially con- 
demned the Rockefeller bill and then, with- 
out blushing, finally claimed credit for its 
passage. . 

Presumably it will continue to push its 
private war despite the obvious evidence that 
this victory belongs to Local 1199, Drug 
and Hospital Employes Union, whose mem- 
bers took up the fight of the hospital workers 
when that seemed one of the utterly lost 
causes of the decade, and whose president, 
Leon Davis, now recuperating from a heart 
attack, took the real beating, in jail and 
outside, in this fight. One must wistfully 
hope there is labor leadership strong enough 
to end this internecine quarrel, 

A preoccupation with the conditions and 
fate of some 35,000 hospital workers may be 
indicated here. Admittedly there are other 
large matters at hand. Yet this fight has 
assumed large symbolic significance, 

It has challenged the pretensions of politi- 
cal and religious leaders who profess to care 
about the lower depths. 

It has underlined the difficulty of obtain- 
ing even minimal social legislation in a 
State that has proclaimed its leadership in 
such affairs. 

It has offered a great test of whether the 
modern labor movement has the wisdom 
and selflessness to recognize that what it 
does for the un man at the bot- 
tom, and especially the victimized Puerto 
Ricans and N Is far more meaningful 
than the protection of a featherbed. 

There are hopeful signs that the con- 
sciences of some big labor men such as Van 
Arsdale have been stirred by this drama. 
As Moe Foner of Local 1199 recently ob- 
served, no small wage rise alone can give 
the exploited hospital employees a new lease 
on life. It is only a beginning, But it is 
in seeking a better day for such people that 
“big unionism" can recapture some of the 
sense of idealism and purpose now too often 
invisible in labor conflicts. č 
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In larger terms the battle over the hos- 
pital bill has been a case in demo- 
cratic pressures. Its relatively happy end- 
ing may suggest that too many men often 
give up too easily when the big battalions 
move into action, and that a small army can 
win a big engagement. 


Tyranny Can Spring From the White 
House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, dictator- 
ship can come to the United States. The 
people can actually elect the man who 
will become the American tyrant. That 
is why it is so important that we return 
to constitutional limited government be- 
fore such an occurrence takes place. 

The following article written by that 
great newsman, Paul Harvey, appeared 
in Human Events for May 11. I com- 
mend it to the attention of every free- 
dom loving citizen of this Nation: 

A Tyrranr WILL Nor Come From OVERSEAS 


(By Paul Harvey) 

In the early morning hours of April 13, 
1962, in Philadelphia, an American citizen 
Was roused from his sleep by a knock on the 
door. Federal police. Without the knowl- 
edgé of their immediate superior, without 
writs or warrants, with no claim of wrong- 
doing against the citizen, with no questions 
to ask which could not wait until morning, 
these Federal police introduced on the privacy 
of said citizen. 

They had a mandate from the Nation's 
highest law enforcement officer, the Attorney 
General of the United States. The Attorney 
General was supposed to be a servant, not the 
master of the sleeping citizen. 

In New York City a similar event took 


place. 

In the following hours a grand jury was 
impaneled to investigate possible criminal 
collusion in connection with the increased 
price of steel. 

In the following hours committees of the 
Congress undertook investigations, one of 
the stated ends being punishment. 

In the Pentagon, orders went out to deny 
Government business to any steel company 
which had raised its price. 

Now, what had the steel companies done to 
bring the terrible force and power of the 
Presidency down around their heads? 

They raised prices. 

+ I, personally, was astonished at their in- 
credibly bad timing. Yet what they did was 
lawful. There is no Federal, State, or local 
statute against raising the price of steel or 
toothbrushes or grass seed. We have a free 
domestic market. Or did have. 

If a citizen commits a lawful act and the 
Government, unlawfully, applies against 
him the utmost coercive power, what has 
happened to us? 

Have we thought we were safer than we 
are? 

On whose door do the Federal police 
knock next? 

And when might they neglect even to 
bother to knock? 

Mr. Justice Holmes once said, in effect, 
“if a chap wants to build a slaughterhouse 
and I look in the book and find nothing 
that says he can't—let him build the 
slaughterhouse.” 
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Thus were Americans historically limited 
by the government and thus was their 
government limited. 

Are we still able to rely on the certainty of 
a government of laws, or are we now at 
the mercy of a government of men? 

Those who are criticizing the President 
for his act might better criticize we, the 
people, who have permitted this perversion 
of the Presidency—gradually, over the years. 

We have asked the Presidency to do many 
things for us which we should have done 
for ourselves, To do these things the Pres- 
idency had to get bigger and bigger and more 
powerful. We have tolerated a multiplica- 
tion of laws, by loose construction of our 
Constitution, by liberal grants of general 
powers, by forgetting that power corrupts 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely, So 
the unchecked and unbalanced power we 
intended for use against our enemies, at 
the whim of one man, now may be loosed 
on ourselves. 

Mr. Lincoln said that a tyrant would not 
come to the United States from across the 
seas. If he comes, he'll ride down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue from his inauguration and 
take up legal residency of the White House. 

We're moving toward that end at a hellish 
rate. I will not let myself believe we have 
already passed the point of no return. I 
have a son. I will not let myself believe it. 

But I know it can happen here, and I 
dedicate whatever is left of my life to see- 
ing that it does not. 


College for the Asking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Sunday Star of May 15, 1963, Mr. Sidney 
A. Eisenberg, a distinguished Cleve- 
lander, has written a splendid article 
entitled “College for the Asking: Schol- 
arships Go Begging.” 

This information is so important and 
useful to young persons aspiring for a 
college education that I deemed it man- 
datory to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, 
May 5, 1963] 
COLLEGE FOR THE ASKING: SCHOLARSHIPS GO 
BEGGING—$30 MILLION LEFT UNUSED, LOAN 
FunD Stays HUGE 
(By Sidney A. Eisenberg) 

Each year college scholarships worth $30 
million are unclaimed and loans up to $450 
million are not asked for. y 

College education today costs between 
$2,000 and $3,000 a year. Half of all Ameri- 
ean families earn less than $5,600 a year. 
Thus two children in college might require 
all of a family’s income. And college tuition 
costs are still going up. 

Yet statistics show that of the 400,000 
scholarships available each year, many are 
unused. And while 100,000 of our brightest 
high school students did not go to college 
last year because of lack of funds, nearly half 
a billion dollars in loan funds were unused. 

The reasons for this situation are: 
(1) lack of diligence, persistence, and re- 
sourcefulness of both the student and the 
parent and (2) lack of publicity about the 
scholarship loan that is unused or un- 
claimed. 
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Every college, large or small, has some kind 
of scholarship and loan program. In Ivy 
League institutions the grants run into 
millions of dollars, 

How does one find out if a college has a 
scholarship? A prospective student can 
check with his high school guidance coun- 
selor. He can fill out the form supplied by 
the College Scholarship Service of the College 
Entrance Board, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27. He can get a copy of “Undergradu- 
ate College Scholarships” from the Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C.. He can 
write to the college of his choice. 

How is a student to know if he is entitled 
to a scholarship? Two major questions must 
be answered: Does he have good high school 
grades? Does he need tuition aid? 

New scholarship programs are being set up 
almost every day. For example: 

Wesleyan University, Connecticut, has an- 
nounced 85 new scholarships from $100 to 
$2,000 a year. The University of Wisconsin 
has received a bequest of $1.8 million from 
John Darwin Manchester to provide loans for 
premedical and medical students. Tufts 
University, Medford, Mass., has initiated work 
scholarships that pay up to $500 a year for 
340 hours of work during the college term. 
The University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 
has set up 10 to 15 undergraduate scholar- 
ships from $2,000 to $2,400 each Hofstra Col- 
lege, Hempstead, N.Y., has 47 new high school 
scholarships providing up to full tuition. 

I receive thousands of letters telling of un- 
used scholarship and loan funds from col- 
leges. A few random samplings: 

An accredited medical school in a mid- 
southern State has over $6,000 in unused 
funds; 

A fine eastern dental school has almost 
$20,000 in unused funds every year; 

A college in California reported over $12,000 
of its $15,000 loan fund unused last year; 

A liberal arts college in a mideastern State 
reported over $30,000 in unused scholarship 
funds in 2 years. 

JUNIOR GI BILL PROVIDES FUNDS 


Five major misunderstandings keep eligible 
children of deceased servicemen from apply- 
ing for the educational privileges granted 
them by Congress, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion reports. Under the junior GI bill, 
adopted in 1956, scholarships were made 
available to 160,000 children of veterans who 
died in, or as a result of, service in the Armed 
Forces. In 1960, the benefits were extended 
to children of peacetime veterans. 

The legislation provides education for 30 
months, or 4 academic years. Those who at- 
tend approved colleges, vocational and busi- 
ness schools can receive $110 a month if on 
full time, $80 on the three-fourths time, and 
$50 a month for those going on a halftime 
basis. 

A study made by the American Legion's 
education and scholarship program showed 
less than half the eligible students have 
taken advantage of the benefits under this 
law. 

Here are the five misunderstandings that 
keep many thousands of eligible students 
from applying for the scholarships under the 
War Orphans Educational Assistance Act, the 
Junior GI bill. 

1. The fact that one parent still lives 
makes some children believe they do not 
qualify as orphans. An orphan is a child 
whose parent is dead as the result of a 
wound, accident or illness attributable to 
service in the Armed Forces. 

2. The fact that the dead parent had no 
wartime service makes others believe they 
are ineligible. If the veteran parent's death 
resulted from the performance of duty or 
from extra hazardous service during peace- 
time, the child is eligible. 

3. The fact that they are married makes 
some belieye they are no longer children. 
Marriage does not affect eligibility. 
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4 The fact that their living parent, usually 
their mother, has remarried and their step- 
father has adopted them, makes some chil- 
Gren believe they are ineligible. This does 
not affect eligibility. 

5. The fact that many children are not 
Planning to go to college makes some believe 
they cannot take advantage of this benefit. 
Eligible children may take vocational courses 
and other noncollege training that will help 
them earn a living. 

The American Legion and its various aux- 

posts offer hundreds of scholarships 
annually. The Legion's National High School 
Oratorical Contest provides scholarships 
from 84,000 to $5,000 for the four finalists. 
In addition, district and State Legion posts 
award hundreds of scholarships to the par- 
ticipants. 

For further information write to: The 

Legion, Education and Scholarship 
Post Office Box 1055, Indianapolis, 


The Fraternal Order of Eagles Memorial 
Foundation was founded to honor Eagle 
Servyicemen and to provide scholarships for 
children of members who were killed or died 
While in the armed services. The fund totals 
$4 million. For further information write: 


Serves a similar purpose. It does not give 
Tull tuition, but supplements the college 
Costs of needy students. Applications should 
be made to the lodge of which the father 
Was a member. 

The Knights of Columbus has established 
an educational trust fund of $1 million as a 
Memorial to members of the order. Scholar- 
Ships are available to sons and daughters of 
Knights who were killed or disabled as a 
result of military service during World War 

or the Korean conflict. Scholarships are 
for 4 years and include allowances for tuition, 
board and room. In addition, many State 
and local councils of the Knights have 
Scholarship programs. Write to: The Su- 

© Secretary, Knights of Columbus, 
Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn. 
The AMVETS annually grant 4-year college 
ps to high school seniors whose 
fathers are deceased or disabled veterans of 
World War II or the Korean conflict. Each 
Scholarship provides financial assistance for 
Undergraduate college study at an accredited 
institution selected by the student. Fellow- 
Ships are also available for graduate study. 
to AMVETS, National Headquarters, 
Post Office Box 6038, Mid-City Station, 
Washington, D.C. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE TO WOMEN 


There are many scholarship and loan op- 
Portunities for women to pursue careers. 
It u a national disgrace that over 400,000 
Women in Russia pursue professional and 
Sclentific careers, while in the United States 
fewer than 12,000 pursue these careers. 

The AMVETS award scholarships for under- 
graduate or graduate study to any girl whose 
father was a veteran or was killed or dis- 
abled in World War II. Write to the ad- 

above. 

The American Veterans of World War II 
award another group of scholarships for 
Women, Write to American Veterans of 
World War II. 710 Rhode Island Avenue 

„Washington. D.C. 
Many other organizations offer similar op- 
ties for women. An 18-year-old girl 
in Houston won a $4,000 scholarship from 
the San Jacinto State Bank Foundation. 
girls in Cleveland won Fisher Food 
Scholarships. The Sears Foundation and 
the Special Libraries Association also offer 
Scholarships for women. Here are the ad- 
: The San Jacinto State Bank Foun- 
dation, Houston; Fisher Foods, 2323 Lake- 
Side Avenue, Cleveland; the Sears, Roebuck 
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Foundation, 333 Arlington Street, Chicago; 
the Special Libraries Association, 31 East 
10th Street, New York. 

For 40 years, Montgomery Ward has been 
awarding six scholarships. They are ar- 
ranged and announced by the National H 
Service Committee, 59 East Van. Buren 
Street, Chicago. 

The Zonta International awards from one 
to five scholarships up to $2,500 each to 
eligible women for graduate study in aero- 
nautical sciences. Write to Amelia Earhart 
Scholarship Committee, care of Zonta Inter- 
national, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 

The North Carolina Division of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy has awarded 
many scholarships to women. Write to 
North Carolina Division, United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, Mrs. Robert B. Street, 
Chairman of Education Committee, North 
Carolina Division, UDC, RF. 1, Box 405, 
Huntersville, N.C. 

The American Association of University 
Women, Educational Foundation, awards 
awards about 50 fellowships at $3,000 to 
$5,000 each. Write to the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Fellowship 
Office, 2401 Virginia Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton. 


The Hattie M. Strong Foundation makes 
loans without interest or collateral up to 
$3,000 to students who have finished 2 years 
of college or to graduate students. Write 
to the Hattie M. Strong Foundation, Suite 
409, Cafritz Building, 1625 I Street, Wash- 
ington. 

The Western Electrie Fund Scholarship 
awards about 170 scholarships up to $800 
each with no restrictions regarding sex, race, 
color, creed, or national origin. Write to 


Alexander Jay Bruen, scholarship secretary, 
Daughters of the Cincinnati, 1088 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 28. 

The Student Aid Foundation has over 
$100,000 to lend to women at low interest 
rates. No interest is charged while the stu- 
dent is in college. Write to the Student Aid 
Foundation, 1025 Clairmont Avenue, Deca- 
tur, Ga. 

The Delta Delta Delta General Fund 
Scholarship has assisted over 2,510 women 
students in the last 18 years, awarding more 
than $335,000. It operates on 106 campuses, 
and the applicants need not be sorority mem- 
bers. There is no restriction as to race, creed 
or color. Write to Vice Chairman of Service 
Projects, Mrs. G. W. Whiteman, 609 W. High- 
land Drive, Seattle 99. 

The PEO Educational Fund gives financial 
ald to qualified students as a loan to be re- 
paid when the student is out of school. The 
maximum loan is $1,250 and the most 
granted in 1 year is $625. Write to PEO 
Educational Fund, 3700 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines 12, Iowa, These loans are for women 
only. 

NURSING STUDENTS CAN GET HELP 

The shortage of trained nurses will in- 
crease as our population continues to soar. 

Many competent young women are eager 
to enter the nursing profession but are held 
back because of lack of funds, 

Scholarships, fellowships, grants and loans 
are available. Here are some of the major 
sources: 

National Foundation, 800 Second Avenue, 
New York 17, offers nursing scholarships to 
one or more graduating high school seniors 
from each State who plan to take up a bac- 
calaureate degree program. Information is 
available from high schools and from the na- 
tional foundation. 
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The Bergen Foundation, 6536 Sunset Boul- 
evard, Mollywood 28, Calif., provides loans 
for prospective nurses. Apply to the ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The Clara Barton Memorial Scholarships 
Awards, auxiliary to the United Spanish War 
Veterans, offers help. Information is avall- 
able from the secretary, 40 G Street NE. 
Washington 13. 

The Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, has a program to help train professional 
nurses. 

Traineeships to enable nurses to prepare 
for positions in consultation and teaching 
in maternal and child care and crippled 
children’s programs may be obtained through 
the School of Nursing, Boston University 
and the Division of Nursing Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 37. ' 

The School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, ac- 
cepts qualified nurses who are preparing for 
positions in public health programs for the 
care of mothers and children. Address the 
dean. 

Awards of $1,000 each to assist nurses to 
prepare for positions in su , adminis- 
tration or teaching are offered by the 8 and 40 
Tuberculosis Nursing Scholarships Fund, the 
American Legion Education and Scholarship 
Committee, Box 1055, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

The Nurses’ Educational Funds is an in- 
dependent corporation administered by the 
National League for Nursing, with grants 
scholarships, fellowships, and lqans to nurses 
to equip them for advancement in nursing. 

Lists of institutions offering traineeships 
are available from the Division of Nursing 
Resources, Public Health Service, Washington 
25, D.C. 

STUDENTS CAN GET LOANS FOR COLLEGE 

It is obvious that if the high school grad- 
uate cannot get a scholarship he should get 
& loan. Almost everyone can qualfy for one, 
and there are more than enough legitimate 
loan funds available. 

A total of 1,454 colleges and universities in 
all 50 States and Puerto Rico are participat- 
ing in the national defense student loan pro- 
gram. All the information, plus a list of par- 
ticipating colleges, is supplied in a free book- 
let from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Washington 25. Ask for 
booklet number GE-55001-62, 

The U.S. Aid Funds, a nonprofit corpora- 
tion which underwrites loans to college stu- 
dents through private banks, has $50 million 
available in low-interest, long-term loans. 

For information write: United Student Aid 
Funds, Bennett E. Kline, 350 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16. 

Many colleges have their own loan funds, 
in addition to participating in the pational 
defense student loan program. Some of 
these are interest-free while in college. 
Others bear a very small interest charge. 

Many other major loan funds offer millions 
of dollars. Almost anyone can qualify, re- 
gardless of need or class standing. The re- 
payment terms have been geared to a college 
education. Most of them make loans from 
the freshman year on up and have maximum 
amounts of $14,000 to finance college educa- 
tions. Some institutions will make loans to 
you regardless of place of residence or college 
attended, 

NEGROES OFFERED ADDITIONAL AID 

It is very difficult for many qualified Ne- 
groes to go to college. They come from very 
low income families and need extensive 
financial aid. 

One special source of scholarships for Negro 
students is the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, 
which as awarded as much as $12,000 in 
scholarships, in a single year, with $500 mini- 
mums, to selected high school, college, and 
postgraduate students. For information on 
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scholarships for the next school year, write 
to: Dr. Clifton S. Jones, director of educa- 
tional activities, Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, 
Morgan State College, Baltimore. 

Dr. W. Montague Cobb, professor and 
chairman of the anatomy department of the 
College of Medicine, Howard University, de- 
plores the fact that the number of Negro 
medical students in colleges throughout the 
country has dropped. This is in spite of the 
fact, Dr. Cobb says, that all northern and 
western colleges and 19 in the South have 
made their courses available to Negroes, Of 
the 260,000 physicians in the United States, 
only 4,000 are N 

What is being done ‘about this? 

Last year, 10 outstanding Negro graduates 
were awarded 4-year medical sch 
with annual payments ranging from $1,000 
to $2,000 each, under a program financed by 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and ad- 
ministered by the National Fellowships, Inc. 
of Chicago. 

Known as the National-Medical Sloan 
Foundation Scholarships, the program is de- 
signed to help relieve the critical shortage 
of Negro physicians and surgeons. Its objec- 
tive is to make it possible for qualified 
Negroes to attend leading medical schools. 

There are about 24 McCormick Foundation 
Scholarships and National Medical Scholar- 
ships. Applications should be made to: Mrs, 
Hilde Reitzes, executive secretary, National 
Medical Fellowships, Inc., 951 Ka 58th 
Street, Chicago 37. 

The National Scholarship Service Fund for 
Negro Students awards about 150 scholar- 
ships annually. They are renewable for the 
sophomore and junior years. This fund is 
designed to provide supplementary finan- 
cial assistance to Negro high school seniors 
who are awarded college or other scholar- 
ships but need additional financial assist- 
ance. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Service Fund for Negro Students, 6 
East 82d Street, New York 38. 

The Oatholic Scholarships for Negroes, 
Inc., 216 Central Street, Springfield, Mass., 
has a limited amount of aid for Catholic 
Negroes. 

Negro law students who attend fulltime 
at Boston College, Boston University, Har- 
yard, and Suffolk University, may borrow up 
to $1,000 a year for 3 years directly from 
these law schools. This program of long- 
term, low-interest loans to deserving stu- 
dents was set up by the Massachusetts Bar 
Association. 

Negroes are also eligible for loans under 
the national student defense loan program 
of the Federal Government, as well-as under 
the many bank loan programs, loans from 
private institutions, college loan programs, 
and the various higher education loan asso- 
ciations in many of our States. Such a 
foundation is the Jessie Smith Noyes Foun- 
dation, Inc., 205 East 42d Street, New York 
City, which is open to students generally, 
but especially Negroes. 

The Martin de Porres Foundation, 1650 
Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia, has 
six scholarships for Negro Catholics, of ap- 
proximately $800 each per year to cover tui- 
tion, fees, and books: One each to Immacu- 
lata, Rosemont, and Chestnut Hill Colleges 
for girls, and to La Salle and St. Joseph's 
Colleges and Villanova University for boys. 
An applicant must submit his high school 
record, letters of recommendation from high 
school principal and pastor, and what he 
hopes to do with a college education. 

SCIENCE STUDENTS’ AID IS PLENTIFUL 


The Science Clubs of America, with finan- 
cial support from the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Foundation, annually conducts a tal- 
ent search for outstandingly able high school 
seniors who are especially inclined toward 
science. Information can be obtained from 
science teachers or by writing to Science 
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Clubs of America, 1719 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

General Motors has two undergraduate 
scholarship plans under which approximately 
400 4-year scholarships are awarded annually. 
Applicants must be secondary school seniors 
who are citizens. Stipends vary from $200 
to $2,000 a year, depending on the need. 
Write to General Motors Corp,, Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

If yOu already have your master's degree 
in aerospace and need help for your doctor- 
ate, one of the best sources of help is the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion’s program. Ten universities select ten 
candidates for the degree you are seeking. 
The 100 students selected for these studies 
each receive $2,400 for 12 months, plus ex- 
pense allowances up to $1,000. Annual re- 
newalg depend on students’ performance. 

These institutions are University of Mary- 
land. College Park, Md.; Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta; University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; Texas A. & M. College, College Station; 
University of California at Los Angeles; 
Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. X.; 
University of Chicago, and Rice University, 
Houston, 

An $8 million loan program has been estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation to assist doc- 
toral engineering students prepare for teach- 
ing careers. Students up to age 40 may bor- 
row up to $10,000 over 3 years. For a list of 
participating institutions, write to the Ford 
Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. 

The Procter & Gamble Fund provides about 
80 scholarships in the sciences. Awards are 
renewable for up to 4 years and include full 
tuition, plus an allowance for books, fees, 
and supplies. For further information, 
write to the Procter & Gamble Scholarship 
Program, P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1. 

The following is a very small sampling of 
scholarship sources available to prospective 
majors in science or engineering and is in- 
tended merely to show the diversity of these 
sources, 

Alcoa Foundation Scholarships, Aluminum 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh 19, has 140 
scholarships available for study at certain 
specified institutions. 

From 185 to 190 scholarships, limited to 
specified institutions, are offered by the 
Foundry Education Foundation Scholar- 
ships, Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland 
13. 

The American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, Inc., Committee for Education, 101 
Park Avenue, New York 17, has 10 scholar- 
ships for work in institutions accredited to 
civil or architectural engineering. 

The Radio Corp. of America, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, offers 33 science 
scholarships and 30 scholarships in the sci- 
ence teaching field. 

The American Society for Tool Engineers, 
10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 18, Mich., of- 
fers tool engineering scholarships for college 
juniors and seniors interested in careers in 
tool engineering. 

The Atomic Energy Commission offers fel- 
lowships in nuclear science and engineering. 
Basic stipends are $1,800 the first year, $2,000 
the intermediate year, and $2,200 the ter- 
minal year. An additional $500 each is al- 
lowed for a wife and a maximum of two de- 
pendent children. For further information, 
write to NSE Fellowship Office, Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

The AEC also offers fellowships in health 
physics with a basic annual stipend of $2,500 
and an additional $350 for a wife and each 
dependent child. Write to: Health Physics 
Fellowships Office, Institute of Nuclear Stud- 
les, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Industrial hygiene is another field in which 
the AEC offers fellowships. The basic sti- 
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pend of these fellowships is 62.500 to $2,700 
for fellows haying 1 or more years of related 
graduate study or industrial work. An addi- 
tional allowance of $350 is made for a spouse 
and for each dependent child. Address: In- 
dustrial Hygiene Fellowship Office, Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Mr. Eisenberg, in collaboration with Dr. 
Benjamin Fine, has prepared the following 
bulletins, available for 10 cents each and a 
stamped, addressed envelope: (1) Major 
Sources of Scholarship Aid; (2) Fellowships 
and Grants; (3) Where To Get Loans; (4) 
Scholarships for Veterans’ Children; (5) The 
National Merit Scholarship Fund; (6) Schol- 
arships and Loans for Medical Students; (7) 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans for 
Nursing Students. Address: College Funds, 
in care of the Sunday Star, Washington 3, 
D.C. 


Providing That Members of Congress Be 
Limited to Per Diem Allowances and 
Necessary Transportation Costs 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 7, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
245) providing that Members of Congress 
shall be limited to per diem allowances and 
necessary transportation costs in connection 
with travel outside the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. POAGE, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as one who has done 
quite a bit of traveling and as one who 
will probably do more traveling, as one 
who believes in the desirability of con- 
gressional travel at home and abroad, 
I want to point out that there never 
have been the kind of rules a good many 
Members seem to think there had. 
Maybe some Members have not followed 
the rules but the existing rules do re- 
quire an accounting. I have thought 
that requirement was a good thing. I 
have always filed such accounts. I think 
it is a desirable thing. I think this re- 
quirement is fair. I think it is a de- 
sirable thing to require the additional 
reporting which is provided in the terms 
of this joint resolution. 

I think that probably the most ob- 
jectionable feature to our travel pro- 
cedure in the past has been the fact 
that there was not complete understand- 
ing of what was required. I am certain 
that the great majority of the Members 
of Congress have handled their travel 
accounts just as fairly and as openly 
as any other accounts in or out of Con- 
gress. But since some accounts have 
not reflected in detail what was actually 
expended, I think the provisions of this 
joint resolution are sound, that they 
should be adopted, and that the passage 
of this bill will have a very splendid 
effect all over the country. It should 
help to restore confidence which has 
been impaired, often without justifica- 
tion. Actually there are those who are 
trying to destroy our form of govern- 
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ment by discrediting the legislative 
branch. They have often been able to 
do so by citing what seemed to be im- 
proper use of counterpart funds. Indeed 
this has been done in cases where full 
accounts were on file. As for my per- 
sonal travel expenses, I have attended 
several of the meetings of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. That organization 
for the last several years has operated 
with a bonded fiscal officer making the 
expenditures and preparing expense ac- 
counts. The Members do not make ma- 
jor personal expenditures. I think that 
that fact has been widely misunderstood. 
In fact, there have been those who have 
said that members of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union have carried their wives 
along at Government expense. It is true 
that as in most international meetings 
the presence of Members’ wives is quite 
important, and the President himself has 
authorized their transportation on the 
Government plane which is normally 
available, there is no extra cost to the 
Government and the Members have paid 
their wives’ hotel and similar expenses. 
In fact where the fiscal officer has paid 
Members’ bill which contained an item 
of expense attributable to the Member's 
wife that much has been charged back 
to the Member and I hold cancelled check 
evidencing my reimbursement of the 
Government. I am certain that other 
LP.U. delegates have also made similar 
Payments. Therefore, the oft repeated 
Charge that Members have taken their 
Wives to IP. U. meetings, Mr. Chairman, 
simply is not true and anyone who has 
taken the reports now on file knows it. 
The other type of travel in which I 
have engaged has been on behalf of the 
Committee on Agriculture. Where I 
have made such trips I have filed item- 
ized expense accounts, and several other 
Members have done likewise, although 
Some have not availed themselves of that 
Privilege. Anyone who wants to see 
those accounts has my permission to 
look at them. This bill will simply see 
that everybody follows this course. I 
do not think there is any hardship about 
it. I do not think there is anything un- 
fair about it. I think that it will tend 
to give a much clearer understanding 
to those who have had the opinion that 
all of those who have traveled outside 
the United States have been doing 80 
Without any accounting whatsoever. 
Of course; unfortunately most of those 
Who have engaged in this criticism of 
_the Congress have not bothered to look 
at the record, which are now available 
to see what accounts were filed. The 
Passage of this resolution cannot make 
anybody look at the record. Those who 
do not want to see the accounts that are 
on file obviously will never see them, no 
Matter what kind of legislation we pass. 
But if we pass this legislation accounts 
from all who travel will be available for 
everybody, and I think it will afford a 
great degree of protection of the great 
Majority of the Members of Congress 
Who always have carried on their travels 
©n a proper and legitimate basis. 
I congratulate the committee and I 
Congratulate the chairman for the good 
Work they have done in bringing this 
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much-needed legislation before us. I 
join with the gentleman from Iowa in 
hoping that the other body will see fit 
to act on this and act favorably rather 
than simply to pigeonhole it. This bill 
would treat the Members of each House 
just the same. It would treat the mem- 
bers of all committees just alike. I think 
we need the same rules across-the-board. 
This bill provides such impartial jus- 
tice. 2 


Programed Learning—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the second in a series of articles 
appearing in the Palo Alto Times, Palo 
Alto, Calif. : 

This tells how Dr. M. W. Sullivan’s 
method of programed learning is being 
given a trial by the Whisman Elementary 
School District in California. The class- 
room application of Dr. Sullivan’s, pro- 
gramed materials is meeting with suc- 
cess, and I know my colleagues will be 
interested in the following article from 
the Palo Alto Times of May 2, 1963: 

From the Palo Alto Times, May 2, 1963] 

PRoGRAMED READING PLAN OVERCOMES 
SKEPTICISM 
(By Derek Schoen) 

Whisman Elementary School District of- 
ficials were more than slightly skeptical last 
summer when representatives of Sullivan 
Associates broached the possibility of in- 
augurating the firm’s first programed reading 
course In the district. 

“Prankly,” recalls Superintendent Arthur 
Tindall, “we were afraid it might be one 
more of the gimmick techniques—you know, 
offering to solve all our problems in a few 
months and then flopping miserably.” 

But Tindall decided to take a chance and 
use the new programed materials in one 
class. His reason? 

“If there is a single subject which educa- 
tors is not being put across to stu- 
dents adequately, it's reading. We've been 
strongly criticized and I'm afraid rightly so, 
because we've made so little progress in 
teaching this subject over the last 50 years,” 
he says. 

PROGRAM STARTS 

So, when school opened in September, one 
of the three first-grade reading classes at 
Monte Loma School was started out on the 
Sullivan program. And within 2 months, 
at least one teacher was sure the experi- 
ment was a mistake. 

She was Mrs. Mary Phyl, the teacher se- 
lected to use the new materials. Lewis 
Miller, vice president in charge of public 
relations for Sullivan Associates, said Mrs. 
Phyl was chosen to head the experiment be- 
cause she told us she would cooperate 
fully—we had to have someone who had faith 
in the program and could transmit that 
faith to the students.” 

But Mrs. Phyl remembers some days in 
October and November when she almost lost 
that faith. 

“Frankly, I was a little disgusted. Both 
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the other first-grade classes were reading 
books and my kids were still plodding along 
just learning the alphabet and sounds,” she 
recalls. 

The reason for the slow start was the em- 
phasis placed by the program on phonics 
and linguistics, Using lettercards and 
sound-symbol cards, the teacher must 
painstakingly herd the class through a 6- 
week session in which the students do noth- 
ing more than learn to recognize letters 
and sounds. 

LETTERS 


At first, after they've left the prereading 
stage, the children work with only a few 
“base” letters—A, M. N, T, L Once they've 
learned to associate these letters with 
sounds, they are ready to begin working 
with words using the five letters, such as ant, 
mat, and tin. 

Dee Buchanan, the linguistic expert who 
wrote the reading program, describes her ap- 
proach as “phonics in its simplest form.” 

“Standard phonics texts,“ she said, have 
presented far too many conflicting sounds 
and concepts for students. Most children 
have learned Intuitively to discriminate be- 
tween the various sounds. But some never 
learn this so they never learn to read well. 

“But we believe that as soon as a child 
learns three letters, he should immediately 
begin to read, And once the child learns 
there is a relationship between letters and 
words, he can build a vocabulary at a tre- 
mendous rate,” says Miss Buchanan, 

Mrs. Phyl says she noticed significant prog- 
ress for the first time in December, when 
she introduced her class of 25 students to 
their first reader. This was the same reader 
used by all first-grade classes and it took 
aa average class about 9 weeks to complete 

“I gave them the reader just before Christ- 
mas and was surprised to see that they al- 
ready knew all the words in it. We finished 
the book in less than 4 weeks. 

“From that point on, they've been reading 
books as fast as I can provide them. They 
also started taking more books out of the 
library to read and started bringing in stories 
they'd written at home,” says Mrs. Phyl. 

NEWSPAPERS 


But the real surprise came early this year, 
when the parents of one of the students 
called the district to report that their first- 
grade son was reading and understanding 
complex newspaper stories. Although this 
news caused excitement in the district at the 
time, it's now accepted as more or Jess stand- 
ard for children in the programed course. 

“Quite a few of them are reading news- 
Papers now.“ reports Mrs, Phyl. 

Even more dramatic progress was being 
made in a remedial reading class being 
taught at Powell School by Mrs, Dorothy 
Harrington 


A teacher for 34 years, Mrs. Harrington has 
been teaching the district’s remedial 
classes for 7 years. Her class at Powell School 
consists of 11 second- and third-graders of 
at least average intelligence who, for one 
reason or another, had been unable to learn 
to read. 

Using the same first-grade programed texts 
as used in the Monte Loma class, Mrs, Har- 
rington these results: 

A second-grade girl, barely able to read at 
an early first-grade level, in 4 months was 
reading at a third-grade level, 

A third grader, unable to read a single 
word, reached a second-grade reading level 
in 8% months, 

A number of other children made the 
equivalent of 16 months growth in reading 
ability between September and January. 

TESTED 


The evidence of progress, according to Mrs. 
Harrington, is unimpeachable. The children 
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were thoroughly tested in September, before 
the program started, and again in January, 
after 344 months with the 

What is the secret of the program's suc- 
cess? Mrs. Phyl and Mrs. Harrington agree 
It's a combination of factors. 

“I think it's because the program is a 
self-teaching and self-motivating method. 
Because the material is presented in small, 
easily understood steps, the children build 
up confidence. And because they each have 
their own workbooks and work at their own 
pace, they don’t get bored,” says Mrs. Phyl. 

And she adds: “I guess the real value is 
that the child can teach himself. There's 
only so much material a teacher can cover in 
a day, but with the program, the student 
can keep moving ahead when the teacher 
stops.” 

Mrs. Harrington says the program, which 
requires each student to make literally 
thousands of individual responses in his 
text, ly fills the need of the re- 
medial student. 

“You can't teach remedial students with 
just any kind of material. You have to 
remember that these kids have experienced 
failure with conventional texts. So you have 
to overcome the mental block this failure 
has induced by making a game out of learn- 
ing,” she says. 

ATMOSPHERE 

The program provides the game atmos- 
phere, Students are kept constantly busy 
filling in blanks or circling correct answers, 
then checking their answers against the cor- 
rect answers. 

Because the program ts designed so that 

the student can expect to answer correctly 
about 95 percent of the time, they're en- 
couraged to keep going. And for some of the 
remedial students, this is the first encourage- 
ment they've ever received from a book,” she 
says. 
Ellie Myers, district psychologist, attributes 
the am's success to the constant rein- 
forcement the student using it receives. We 
all respond better if we're rewarded, and be- 
cause the student consistently makes the 
correct response, he works in an aura of 
nearly constant reward.” 

Miss Myers says that while the teacher is 


normally required to provide the motivation 


in a classroom, “the program is self-motivat- 
ing—it gives the students confidence in their 


on ability.” 


She says she knows of at least two cases 
in the Whisman District where, after switch- 
ing from standard materials to the Sullivan 

, “the child’s concept of learning has 
changed from almost total discouragement to 
eagerness and confidence.” 

CHALLENGE 

“Offered a choice between success and 
failure, the human naturally chooses suc- 
cess. Because the programed course ene the 
child an experience as a successful learner, 
he views all of learning as a pleasant chal- 
lenge which he can expect to conquer,” says 
Miss Myers. 

There is evidence that the ed read - 
ing course is also having its effect on other 
classroom activities, according to Whisman 
administrators. 

“The children taking the course appear to 
have developed an ability to concentrate be- 
yond their years,” says Donald Paisley, prin- 
cipal of Monte Loma School. 

“Most first graders are easy to motivate, 
but they have short attention spans. But 
because the programed course requires them 
to concentrate at all times, these children 
are apparently developing study skills that 
stand them in good stead in other classes,” 
says Paisley. 

To Superintendent Tindall, the man will- 
ing to take a chance on the experiment, the 

programed reading course has surpassed his 
fondest expectations. 
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“On the basis of our experience, the course 
appears to be doing a better job on reading 
than we've ever done before. The teachers 
who have used it are truly enthusiastic. 

“I think the allows educators to 
fulfill their pledge to the public to cater to 
the needs of the individual student. The 
program does not eliminate the problem of 
having fast and slow learners—we'll always 
have that problem—but it does eliminate 

time for the entire group,” says 
Tindall. 
MORE CLASSES 


Tindall intends to recommend to the dis- 
trict’s board of trustees that the programed 
reading course be broadened to take in more 
first grade classes next year. The possibility 
exists that all first grade classes will be using 
the programed materials starting next Sep- 
tember. 

If so, claims M. W. Sullivan of Sullivan 
Associates, the district can expect to play 
host to visiting educators from across the 


Nation. 

“Programing is here to stay. It’s only 
needed a showcase to get educators behind it 
en masse. We think Whisman will be that 
showcase,” says Sullivan. 


Communist Imprisonment of American 
POW’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, resolute 
action is called for in a petition signed 
by 500 of my constituents who deplore 
the lack of action by the administration 
in trying to liberate the American pris- 
oners of war still being held by the Com- 
munists, according to information fur- 
nished to me by Capt. Eugene R. Guild, 
U.S. Army, retired, national director of 
the Fighting Homefolks of Fighting Men, 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

Other Members of Congress are re- 
ceiving similar petitions and are being 
urged not to be satisfied with token nego- 
tiations and doubletalk but to demand 
action by the Departments of Defense 
and State in order to implement the 
campaign promises of President Kenne- 
dy. I have called upon both Depart- 
ments to state whether an active pro- 
gram for the liberation of these POW’s 
is being pursued, and, if not, the reasons 
for lack of action. 

In referring to the problem, Captain 
Guild states that the reply I will receive 
from the Departments will be one de- 
signed to scare me off and silence me be- 
cause the alternative, according to the 
administration, to the present token ne- 
gotiations at Panmunjom and Warsaw, 
is war. The reply, Captain Guild points 
out, will ignore the available measures 
short of war, such as severe economic 
and diplomatic pressures on the Com- 
munists and nations which support them 
and to whom we have been giving eco- 
nomie aid with no pressures being ap- 
plied. Captain Guild asks: 

How could the President apply such pres- 
sures while he supports the U.N. which (with 
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only his mild and token dissent) is current- 
ly giving Castro several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of our money to help his 
agriculture? 


Following is the text of the petition to 
the Congress of the United States, signed 
by 500 people whom I am honored to 
represent, which I wish to share with 
my colleagues: 

AN URGENT PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


We petition our Representative in Congress 
for help in getting the Government to take 
resolute action to liberate from Communist 
imprisonment 389 American prisoners from 
the Korean war and other American prison- 
ers to whose capture there are no surviving 
eyewitnesses, 

There is evidence that the 389 were alive 
in Communist hands; some of the evidence 
consisted of letters written by the POW 
from Communist prison camps, telling their 
Kin that they were alive and well. There 
is absolutely no evidence that they have died 
between the time when they were known to 
be alive and the present time. 

Therefore, we believe that they are still 
alive in Red China or the Soviet Union, 
because of the Communists’ well-known 
habit of holding POW’s of all nations, some- 
times for over 13 years, while they were de- 
2 holding and POW’'s. Our men have 

been missing only a little over 9 years from 
Big Switch. 

We are strengthened in this belief by a 
note from our State Department to the 
Kremlin, dated July 16, 1956, stating: from 

reports * * so persistent and detailed, 
and so credible * * * The U.S. Govern- 
ment is informed and compelled to believe” 
that the Soviets are holding some of 22 
named airmen shot down by the Soviets 6 
years and 4 years before the date of the 
note (in 1950 and 1952), And because, what 
is even more significant, paragraph 3 of that 
same note stated: “It may well be that the 
Soviet Government has in custody members 
of the crews of other US. aircraft * * > 
engaged on behalf of the U.N. * * * in Ko- 
rea since 1950.” 

War should not be necessary in order to 
liberate these men. There are many severe 
economic and diplomatic pressures available 
which have not been used by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, 

The abandonment of captured soldiers is 
appeasement and is a degenerate act. The 
American soldier is not receiving a loyalty 
from his country equal to the loyalty which 
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he gives his country by pledging to give his - 


life for it. The soldier is beginning to real- 
ize that fact, and the morale of the Armed 
Forces is sinking because he does realize it. 
If the military morale should fall below a 
certain point, the United States would be 
defenseless despite all of its armaments. 

We urge that you be satisfied only with 
resolute action, not token negotiations and 
doubletalk, 


Socialism Accelerated by Government 
Hiring Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
any doubt as to where the social plan- 
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ners of the Kennedy administration are 
heading this Nation, the hiring practices 
of the Federal Government should make 
it plain. They are using taxpayers’ 
Money to hire college graduates away 
from private industry and this is a 
straight road to socialism. 

The following editorial from the May 
7 issue of the Chicago Tribune says it 
better in the last sentence: 

Don't go into private industry.“ say the 
Washington Socialists. “The future lies with 
us. 


The editorial follows: 
THE RECRUITING OF BUREAUCRATS 


It came as a surprise to us to hear that 
the Federal Government has a bureau which 
recruits college graduates for Government 
jobs. The chief recruiter, Robert F. Mello, 
Was in Chicago the other day to address 
Tepresentatives of seven universities at a 
luncheon. 

Earlier, at a press conference, he explained 
that the Government is looking for 16,300 
engineers. The 4-year colleges are not pro- 
ducing enough engineers to fill these jobs, 
and therefore he is soliciting junior colleges 
for help in directing their graduates into 
the Federal service. Junior college graduates 
are not engineers, but they can relieve scien- 
tists of some duties which require less edu- 
cation and cerebral power, he explained. 

Mr. Mello went on to say that the Govern- 
ment has been raising pay and tm 
fringe benefits to meet the competition of 
Private industry. The challenge and oppor- 
tunity” of Government work should appeal 
to the young folks, he said. 

Mr. Mello's sales talk would astound the 
founders of this Republic, who never in their 
wildest dreams saw the Federal Government 
Competing with private industry to get more 
jobholders. The idea of the founders was 
that Government would be primarily a serv- 
ice agency for the taxpayers. 

Now the industrial taxpayers supply tax 
Money for the Government to use in the 
form of special inducements which take job 
Candidates away from industry. The effect, 
Of course, is to increase both taxes and em- 
ployment costs. 

Horace Greeley advised young men to go 
West. Mr. Mello advises them to go into 
Government for “challenge, opportunity,” 
and liberal pensions. 

Don't go into private industry,” say the 
ee Socialists. The future lies with 


James L. McDevitt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, with a deep 
Sense of personal loss I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a short eulogy of 
my friend and fellow worker in the field 
of human rights for all the people of our 
Nation, the late James L. McDevitt. 

My association with Jim, as he was 
known to all of the workers in American 
industry, to many leaders, in our politi- 
Cal, civic, and religious communities, goes 
back to my early days in legislative work. 

We started about the same period in 
our history. We worked together for the 
first unemployment compensation legis- 
lation in my home State of Pennsylva- 
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nia; we worked together for the magna 
charta for teachers of Pennsylvania, the 
rights of women in industry, minimum 
wage and maximum hour legislation, 
FEPC statutes, workmen’s compensation, 
and, in fact, the whole gamut of social 
and humane legislation. 

I can say without fear of contradiction 
that no single individual in our genera- 
tion gave more of himself to the common 
good. 

His life was fruitful and left to us in 
his passing a hostage of good works that 
are without parallel in our time. 

Ofttimes unsung, many times unhon- 
ored, Jim McDevitt was in the forefront 
of every movement for the betterment of 
his fellow man. 

Although winning the race is of great 
importance, of even greater importance 
is the manner in which one runs the 
race. 

Jim McDevitt ran his race well, giving 
to his opponents more than he expected 
or would have taken in return. 

As Americans we can all salute his 
achievements and, in passing, bow our 
heads for a moment in remembrance of 
a man with a mission who never lost 
sight of his goal: 

A better way of life for all the Lord's chil- 
dren without regard to race, color, or creed. 


The Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Masons International Union, in their 
April publication in memory of their late 
vice president and.executive board mem- 
ber, James L. McDevitt, had the follow- 
ing to say in their memorial: 

JAMES L. McDevitt 
(By Edward J. Leonard) 

Hard knocks come when you least expect 
them. 

The death of my close friend of many 
years standing, Jim McDevitt, came as the 
hardest knock I have had in many a year. 
Many other people that I Know have experi- 
enced the same sense of loss at the unex- 
pected passing of this stout son of Pennsyl- 
vania, who always gave his best to this union 
and to the labor movement as a whole. 

All of us in Pennsylvania in the early days 
recognized that Jim McDevitt had unusual 
capacities. Moving from the state level, as 
the head of the largest state federation in 
the country, to the national level as Director 
of the Committee on Political Education, 
was a move that Jim McDevitt took in stride. 
He wore a big pair of shoes. 

The general executive board has recounted 
some of the highlights of Jim McDevitt’s fine 
career in the labor movement. Reading 
that story, you will see that a lot of dis- 
tinguished people, both in and out of Penn- 
sylvania, had many fine things to say about 
Jim McDevitt. As one who knew and worked 
with Jim for over 35 years (he was business 
agent of Local 8, Philadelphia, when I was 
business agent of Local 31, Pittsburgh), I 
am here to testify that all the fine 
said by these distinguished citizens—includ- 
ing Senators and Governors—are true. 
While he moved, at the end of his career, in 
the highest political circles, Jim never lost 
the common touch and he was as quick to 
shake the hand of the man with the trowel 
as he was the hand of the President of the 
United States. He moved comfortably in 
all circles, which was yet another indication 
of his stature as a man. 

I have lost my close friend, who was a 
man of the highest principles. With a heavy 
heart, what more can I say? 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
EDWARD J. LEONARD, 
Editor and General President. 
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Passtnc oy James L. McDevitt Leaves Vom 
IN RANKS OF LABOR 


James L. McDevitt, vice president and ex- 
ecutive board member of the Operative 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International 
Association, who died March 19 in Oklahoma 
City following a cerebral hemorrhage, was an 
outstanding labor leader at the local, State, 
and national levels. x 

As the director of the Committee on Politi- 
cal Education, Jim's particular union affilia- 
tion perhaps was not important to the large 
and varied groups of people he met all over 
the country, but his Operative Plasterers’ 
and Cement Masons’ International Associa- 
tion membership always remained important 
to Jim. And Operative Plasterers’ and Ce- 
ment Masons’ International Association 
members everywhere were glad and proud 
that he was a member of their union. 

Jim had gone to Oklahoma City to preside 
over one of a series of COPE regional con- 
ferences. He suffered a stroke on the morn- 
ing of March 19 and another late that after- 
noon. He died the following morning. 

Jim McDevitt was born in Philadelphia on 
November 3, 1898, the son and grandson of 
plasterers. His grandfather, Charles Me- 
Devitt, came to this country from Ireland in 
1849, at the age of 12 and settled in South 
Philadelphia. He was apprenticed out as a 
plasterer and in 1873 helped to found the 
Operative Plasterers’ Mutual Protective As- 
sociation. Charles had two sons, John and 
William, and both became plasterers and 
trade unionists. Jim was one of the five 
children of William McDevitt. 

In 1923, when Jim became a candidate for 
recording secretary of local No. 8, it was said 
jokingly that his family vote was enough 
to elect him. He had been apprenticed in 
1916, but his apprenticeship was interrupted 
by World War I. He enlisted in the Army 
in 1918, saw service in France, and was 
honorably discharged in July 1919. He re- 
sumed his apprenticeship and became a 
journeyman plasterer in July 1920. 

After being elected recording secretary of 
local No. 8 he went on to become president 
and business representative. It was during 
these days that he first met up with Presi- 
dent Leonard, then business agent of local 
No. 31, Pittsburgh, and Secretary-Treasurer 
John J. Hauck, then business agent of local 
No. 592, Philadelphia. In 1928, he was elected 
president of the Philadelphia Building Trades 
Council. 


In 1938, when AFL leaders in Pennsylvania 
needed someone to hold together a State 
federation badly split, they turned to Mc- 
Devitt, who was then only 40 years old. 

McDevitt's first years as State federation 
president were stormy, and the federation 
was so impoverished by the split in labor 
that McDevitt continued on the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board of Review so that 
he could forgo his salary as federation 
president, 

In 1940, during the third-term campaign 
of President Roosevelt, McDevitt's voice was 
one of the most powerful and persuasive 
raised in support of Roosevelt in Fennsyl- 
vania. 


In 1947, the Pennsylvania State Federation 
established a permanent Committee on Po- 
litical Action. Its purpose was to put the 
federation’s political activities on an ef- 
fective and continuing basis. The first test 
came in the 1948 elections. The commit- 
tee set out to reach the federation’s 700,000 
membership. It sponsored mass meetings, 
bought time on radio stations and space in 
newspapers and published quantities of its 
own literature to get its message across. 
McDevitt predicted that the liberal-labor 
vote in Pennsylvania would defeat 10 Con- 
gressmen who had voted for Taft-Hartley. 
Experienced reporters covering the campaign 
thought he was talking through his hat, but 
the returns showed that 11, not 10, Taft- 
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Hartley Congressmen were defeated in 
Pennsylvania. 

McDevitt once said that he grew up “more 
or less a Democrat because in Republican 
Philadelphia it was the only thing a sincere 
trade unionist could be.” Nevertheless, he 
could commend Republicans who had been 
fair to labor and criticized Democrats when 
they menaced labor’s interests. He once 
commended Republican Gov. Edward Martin 
for a “glorious triumph” and he once told 
President Truman he was emulating the 
dictators when he asked for a “draft labor“ 
law. 

Expressing, once, the political philosophy 
of COPE, he said, “We belleve that the well- 
being, the security, the freedom from eco- 
nomic fear and the dignity of each person 
should be the first concern of each legis- 
lator whether it be in the State capitals or 
Washington.” 

In his years in Pennsylvania, McDevitt 
served on many State Rumer oe 
pointment by the Governor, 1948, 
and President Edward J. Leonard (then vice 
president) were designated by the U.S. Sec- 
retary of Labor as representatives of all 
labor in the United States at the World 
Safety Conference of the International Labor 

tion, held in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Jim McDevitt’s activities in the fight 
against intolerance are reflected in the post- 
tions he had held on such ps as the 
executive committee of the State council for 
fair employment practices, the American 
Council for Christians and Jews, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the National Trade 
Council for Palestine. 

McDevitt was named a Vice President of 
the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Ma- 
sons’ International Association in 1954 to 
fill a vacancy caused by the death of James 
M. Myles, who also had been a prominent 
citizen of Pennsylvania. In 1959, President 
Leonard appointed McDevitt to the general 
executive board. Jim rendered many serv- 
ices to the international association, not the 
least of which were given in his capacity as 
chairman of the constitution committee at 
international conventions. He took this 
post following the death of Vice President 
John Brennan, and his ready grasp of issues 
and command of parliamentary procedures 
made him a tower of strength during con- 
ventions. i 

Over the years, a lot of eminent people 
went out of their way to say nice things 
about Jim McDevitt, Here are some quotes: 

“Jim McDevitt has proven himself a labor- 
statesman who seeks to advance both the 
interests of labor and the commu- 
nity in which they work,” Warne MORSE, 
US. Senator, Oregon. 

“I have known Jim McDevitt ever since 
the days when I was serving in the State 
senate, and I have long been indebted to 
him for his ready ear, his sound counsel, his 
devotion to humanitarian ideals, and his 
eloquent presentation of labor’s point of 
view,” George M. Leader, former Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

“Jim McDevitt is a man of character, in- 
tegrity, knowledge and ability. For many 
years it has been my great privilege to be 
intimately acquainted with him and like 
others who have come within range of his 
influence, I have admiration and affection 
for him,” James A. Farley, former Postmaster 
General and former chairman, National 
Democratic Committee. 

“Even more impressive than his fierce 
dedication to the cause of labor, has been 
his unselfish devotion to the struggle for 
human rights and civic betterment,” Rich- 
ardson Dilworth, mayor, city of Philadelphia. 


position he now enjoys. 
complished only by his 
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labor movement and his fair dealing with 
B. Kelly, 


George H. Earle, former Governor of Penn- 
sylvania and U.S. Ambassador. 

“He has always been constructive. He is 
held in esteem and respect by all who have 
been privileged to work with him,” Dr. 
George W. Taylor, former chairman, National 
War Labor Board, and well-known arbitrator. 

“Jim McDevitt has stood for the ideals of 
good government, justice and rights of the 
average American citizen,” Joseph S. Clark, 
U.S. Senator, Pennsylvania. 

Meany's tribute: No one served the trade 
union cause with deeper sincerity and 
greater diligence than Jim McDevitt. His 
contributions over the years, in every sense 
of the economic and social life of workers, 
can hardly be measured. Most recently, his 
leadership of COPE was instrumental in de- 
veloping the political voice of American 
wage-earners into a potent instrument, more 
nearly in keeping with their numbers. 

“He will long be missed as a leader and 
a friend, and his place will be hard to fill.” 

A solemn mass was held March 22 at St. 
Bartholomew's Church, Bethesda, Md., the 
Washington suburb in which the McDovitts 
resided. That same evening, a wake was held 
at the Oliver Bair Funeral Home, at 18th 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. Burial 
took place the following morning, March 23, 
at Holy Sepulchre Cemetery, Cheltenham 
Township, Philadelphia. The survivors in- 
clude his wife, Margaret Mary, and three 


children, Margaret Byrne, James L. Mc- 
Devitt, Jr, and Lt. William P. McDevitt, 
USAF. 


Epwarp J. LEONARD, 


ANTHONY F. GIORDANO, 
The general executive board. 
Cas W. IRVINE, 
Canadian Consultant 
jor Executive Board. 


Inflated Unemployment Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, unem- 
ployment statistics overstate the extent 
of joblessness. Many so-called unem- 
ployed actually are part-time workers, 
temporary unemployed, or passive job 
seekers. This revealing discovery in 
the State of Massachusetts was made by 
Richard Neff of the Christian Science 
Monitor and published on May 3. 

When unemployment statistics are 
used so extensively to justify political 
public works spending, let us explore the 
unemployment myth before doling out 
snake oil remedies whose cost can fiscally 
kill the patient. 

The article follows: 

From the CETERE 1 Monitor, May 3. 
11 
JOBLESS CORE Harp To FIGURE 
(By Richard Neff) 

Boston.—Unemployment statistics list 

about 153,800 persons as jobless in Massa- 
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chusetts, or roughly 6.8 percent of the work 
force. 

Yet this figure is harder to put your finger 
on than a wet cake of soap. 

And unemployment figures for the Nation 
are just as slippery. 

No one seems to know how many people 
designated as unemployed really lack a job 
despite an earnest search for one, and how 
many are called “unemployed” for various 
special reasons. 

The latter include workers just tempo- 
rarily laid off; housewives who would like 
to have work but are not desperate to find 
it; retired people who want a part-time job 
to supplement their pensions; a mother who 
is expecting a child in 3 or 4 months, 


STATISTICS FOUND MISLEADING 


A study of the situation in Massachusetts 
leads the writer to conclude that unemploy- 
ment statistics, at least on the State level, 
are heavily watered. 

This is not the fault of officials who gather 
and calculate the statistics. Rather, the 
fault lies (1) in the system itself, which fails 
to sort out hard core unemployment, or 
identify adequately different types of the 
soft core, and (2) Government officials and 
other citizens who publicly use the figures 
without understanding these limitations. 

This is an important problem because pub- 
lic thinking is greatly influenced by jobless 
statistics. 

For instance, high unemployment figures 
are offered as evidence that the State or na- 
tional economy is sluggish or that specific 
areas In the State are depressed. 

A careful study of the North Adams, Mass. 
area by Dr. Philip L. Gamble of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts indicates that the hard 
core of unemployed in that depressed ares 
is probably less than 15 percent of what 
everyone thought it was. 

NEW BEDFORD STUDIES COMPARED 

This is buttressed by: 

A statewide study done by the Division of 
Employment Security in 1950, roughly sim- 
ilar to that of Dr. Gamble, which found that 
hard core was about 11 percent of total fig- 
ures; 

A limited statewide sample in 1958 indi- 
cated a hard core of about 44 percent of the 
expected figure; 

A year-long review in New Bedford—an- 
other so-called depressed area—several 
years ago, showed that well over half of the 
people who had used up their unemploy- 
ment benefits were no longer interested in 
SEs a job: many others had found work; 
a 

Only about 15 percent of people currently 
claiming unemployment compensation in 
Massachusetts have been out of work more 
than 15 weeks, and the average person get- 
ting such benefits has been out of work only 
5 weeks. 

CLOSER LOOK AT FALL RIVER 

In talks in Fall River, another depressed 
area, an unusually well informed source stat- 
ed, “The hard core here is not of any size.” 
A businessman said he was unable to hire 
the same type of workers who are collecting 
Jobless benefits; a scholar found after exten- 
sive interviews with unemployed persons 
that there is almost no hardship. 

Welfare agencies In North Adams, Fall Riv- 
er, and New Bedford report only a tiny per- 
centage of people being on relief as a result 
of unemployment. 

This newspaper's research indicates a need, 
at least in this State, for more careful studies 
of the hard core unemployed; expansion and 
refining of the system of gathering and tab- 
ulating State unemployment statistics; 3 
serious study of how unemployment com- 
pensation affects unemployment; and more 
cautious, intelligent use of jobless statistics 
by management, labor, the public—and Gov- 
ernment officials as well. 


1963 
Poland’s Constitution Day 
SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, many 
years ago, in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, our Founding Fathers ac- 
knowledegd the fact that all men are 
endowed by the Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
And throughout our national existence, 
it has been the conscious policy of our 
Nation, executed by our Government, to 
make available and ‘insure the exercise 
of these rights not only to our own 
People but to men and women every- 
where. 

A century ago, a great American 
President pointed out eloquently that no 
nation can survive hdlf-slave and half- 
free. The same, of course, applies to the 
World at large. To conform to the nat- 
ural order, to give each man the oppor- 
tunity to exercise his unalienable rights, 
the world—all of the nations in it—must 
be free. 

We know that this condition does not 
obtain today. We know that behind the 
Iron and the Bamboo Curtains, hun- 
dreds of millions of people live in slavery, 
in cruel bondage to their Communist 
masters. 

One of those nations is Poland whose 
courageous people are this very day de- 
ae the exercise of their unalienable 

ghts. 

On the occasion of this anniversary of 
Poland’s famous Constitution of May 3, I 
want to join with my colleagues in as- 
suring the people of Poland that the 
American people will not rest until the 
pnr to self-determination is restored to 

em. 

I know that words alone are not suf- 
ficient to convey our national determi- 
nation on this score. We should, and 
we have, provided the people of Poland 
with more tangible evidence of our 
friendship, of our concern for their wel- 
fare, and our hope for their future. 

One of these tangible gestures is a 
Small research hospital for children 
Which is being built today with Ameri- 
fan funds in Krakow. This is a fine hu- 
Manitarian project, and it has received 
Congressional support in the past. This 
Support was warranted, and I hope that 
it will continue. The American Re- 
Search Hospital for Children in Krakow 
Should be completed as soon as possible 
to provide the people of Poland with 
Concrete evidence of our continuing con- 
cern for their welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Europe of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I will continue to 
Support this project and I look forward 
to the day when the people of Poland 
Will once again be free to manage the af- 
fairs of their nation without interfer- 
ence from the big brother to the East. 
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Pennsylvania Senate Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to present, at this time, Sen- 
ate Resolution 44, introduced by Sen- 
ators Israel Stiefel, Charles R. Weiner, 
Martin Silvert, James S. Berger, and 
Benjamin R. Donolow, in the Senate of 
Pennsylvania, which was unanimously 
adopted on April 29, 1963. 

I urge each and every Member of the 
Congress to read the content of the 
aforementioned resolution: 

Where the persistent enmity to religion 
of the Government of the Soviet Union is 
a matter of historical record; and 

Whereas within the narrow framework of 
permissible religious practices, discrimina- 
tion against synagogues and against Jewish 
worshipers affiicts the devout Jews of Rus- 
sia; and 

Whereas Jewish congregations of the 
U.S.S.R. are forbidden to organize a central 
body and are not allowed contacts with Jew- 
ish religious groups elsewhere; and 

Whereas Yiddish language institutions 
and the other instruments of Yiddish cul- 
ture which were destroyed in the Stalin era 
have not been restored; and 

Whereas 46 leading Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish, and Greek Orthodox clergymen of 
the United States have appealed to Chair- 
man Nikita S. Khrushchey to end discrimi- 
nations against Jews, their religion and their 
culture; and 

Whereas both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have subscribed to the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; and 

Whereas article 18 of that decalartion de- 
clares that, “Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change his 
religion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in teaching, practice, worship and observ- 
ance”; and 

Whereas the State Department of the 
United States has on other occasions pro- 
tested the infliction of such injustices upon 
minority groups in Russia and other lands: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Department of State 
be hereby respectfully memorialized to re- 
quest of the Soviet Union that it grant to 
its Jewish citizens the right to freedom of 
worship; be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States restate the position of the United 
States in opposition to these acts of discrimi- 
nation against Jewish citizens and that he 
instruct the US. delegation to the United 
Nations to make known the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this resolution in every possible 
manner; be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this re- 
solution be forwarded by the Secretary of 
the Senate of the Commonwealth, to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of State, the President of the U.S. Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
to each Member of Congress from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and to the legis- 
latures of the States in the United States; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
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be sent to Chairman Nikita S. Khrushchev 
to indicate that the people of the United 
States deplore the antireligious attitude of 
the Soviet Union and the mistreatment of 
its Jewish subjects. 


Urban Renewal Goal: Spend 2 Trillion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, why is 
there so much pressure from the Ken- 
nedy administration to push Federal ur- 
ban renewal and public housing? Per- 
haps the answer may be found in the 
report of the National Planning Associ- 
ation calling for an expanded urban re- 
newal program which envisions an ex- 
penditure of over $2 trillion in the next 
20 years. Beware the Federal planners, 
the only answer they have for every 
problem faced by mankind is to spend 
more money. 

The following article by Ken Thomp- 
son, editorial staff writer of the Dallas 
Morning News, deftly exposes what the 
planners have in mind for you and me 
and our money in the next 2 decades: 

URBAN RENEWAL ON Vast SCALE 


(By Ken Thompson) 

Why it is, no one could tell you. But it 
seems to be almost inevitable that whenever 
a cockeyed scheme falls, its promoters are 
quick to explain that the failure was the re- 
sult of limits on its scope and costa. If only 
the program were bigger and more expen- 
sive, it would work. 

A typical, if somewhat ridiculous, example 
of this kind of thinking is contained in a 
report put out by a Washington-based or- 
ganization, the National Planning Associa- 
tion. 


The report, written by the association's 
staff economist, Peter Wagner, concedes that 
urban renewal projects in the past have met 
with indifferent success, a painless way of 
saying that they have been dismal failures. 

Mr. Wagner maintains that the fault was 
in the limited approach of the programs, 
and that to be truly successful, urban re- 
newal and development must be undertaken 
on the broadest possible scale. 

Just what is meant by the “broadest pos- 
sible scale?” We almost hesitate to explain, 
because you wouldn't believe it. We didn’t 
until the NPA's report was read and reread 
several times. 

Mr. Wagner calls for a comprehensive, 20- 
year program of urban renewal and develop- 
ment emphasizing slum clearance and public 
housing as well as transportation, but touch- 
ing on education, welfare and recreational 
services. 

How much would all this cost? Sit tight. 
The figure Mr. Wagner suggests Is liable to 
knock you off balance. Over 20 years, the 
cost would be $2,133,600 million. That's 
right, more than $2 trillion (not billion or 
million); we've rechecked the figures several 
times. 

This represents 12.7 percent (slightly more 
than one-eighth) of the estimated total gross 
national product for the next 20 years. It 
would add up to more than $100 billion per 
year, which is more than the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now spending annually on every- 
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thing from agriculture subsidies to Zeus 
missiles. 

Where will this money come from? Sur- 
prisingly, not all of it would come out of the 
Federal till. Maybe somebody has told the 
National Planning Association that the U.S. 
Treasury is already more than $300 billion 
in the red. 

According to Mr. Wagner’s study (“fan- 
tasy” would, perhaps, be a better word), the 
Federal Government would have to put up 
only $100 billion over the 20-year period. 

State and local governments, however, 
would be tapped for $500 to $700 billion. 
And the private sector”—a favorite expres- 
sion for these birds who seem to be embar- 
rassed whenever the term “private enter- 
prise“ is used—would be expected to cough 
up $1.4 to $1.5 trillion (that's right, trillion). 

But this contribution by the “private sec- 
tor,” of course, wouldn't be used for the 
building of any kind of private industrial 
plants, Mr. Wagner is careful to note, which 
makes one wonder why the private-public 
distinction is of any real importance. 

If the Government is going to spend the 
money anyway, it might just as well take 
it out in taxes—the whole 62.183.600, 000,000 
of it. 2 

An interesting sidelight of this report is 
the fact that its author has chosen to justify 
the necessity of his dream world project by 

that it could solve our unemploy- 
ment problem, 

Even if that were true, it would surely be 
much cheaper to pay executive salaries to 
all those who couldn’t, or wouldn’t, find 
jobs for themselves, We are already doing 
that, and it doesn’t cost $100 billion a year— 

t. 
"But according to his own claims, Mr. Wag- 
ner’s project wouldn't even begin to solve 
the unemployment problem. His own guess, 
and it's probably stretched considerably, is 
that the 20-year project would create 3 mil- 
lion new jobs. 

Today, in order to keep up with the normal 
increase in the labor market, we already 
have to provide nearly 800,000 new jobs every 


And over the next 20 years, economists es- 
timate that we will have to provide nearly 30 
million new jobs. That 3 million clearly isn’t 
going to solve the problem. 


Even if it would, the cost is ridiculously - 


prohibitive. A $2,133,600,000,000 program to 
create 3 million jobs comes to more than 
$700,000 per job. Estimates vary, but pri- 
vate industry is able to create new jobs at a 
cost of approximately $30,000 in capital in- 
vestment per job. 

Even John Kenneth Galbraith and Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, Jr., that moonstruck tag- 
team from Cambridge, probably wouldn't 
take this NPA scheme seriously. Or would 
they? j 


Less Regulation, Not More, Is 
Agriculture Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in 2 
short weeks the wheat farmers of Amer- 
ica will vote in a referendum on the 1964 
wheat program involving the two-price 
wheat certificate program conjured up 
by the Kennedy administration. The 
propaganda mills at the Department of 
Agriculture, and certain interest groups 
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seeking more Federal control and hand- 
outs, have been overworked for months. 
As early as December 13, 1962, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman, speak- 
ing before the National Association of 
Wheat Growers in Denver, forecast 
doom and gloom if the referendum was 
voted down. 

According to the Secretary, “utter 
chaos” will prevail if the referendum 
loses. The effects on international trade 
would be disastrous. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not believe that the farmers of America 
are going to be stampeded into accepting 
another step toward rigid Government 
control. Rather, I think enough of them 
have had the unfortunate experience of 
existing with Federal farm bureaucracy 
at the national level, and they do, in- 
deed, know what is good for them. It is 
less Government control, not more. 

As an illustration of this realistic atti- 
tude, and of these unfortunate experi- 
ences, I want to call attention to the 
following open letter written to Secretary 
Freeman on January 17, 1963, by Perry 
E. Moore, a wheat farmer in my district, 
in Hunterdon County, N.J. Mr. Moore 
has only praise for State and county 
agriculture advisers, but can only con- 
demn the efforts of those who would im- 
pose their own ideas on the farmer. 

The letter follows: 

AN Open LETTER To SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE ORVILLE L. FREEMAN 
JanvaRyY 17, 1963. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. SECRETARY: I believe that every 
U.S. citizen Is entitled to his own opinions 
and the right to express them and those who 
do not agree with them have the right to 
criticize him. However, when a citizen be- 
comes an appointed official in the Govern- 
ment and in that office makes recommenda- 
tions and uses the power of that office to 
make recommendations that may not be in 
the general public interest then it is time 
for the voters and taxpayers of the country 
to pay attention to the effect of what the 
officials in the Government are advocating 
and working for. 

In your remarks before the Chicago Board 
of Trade in Chicago, III., dated December 12, 
1962—as reported by USDA 4325-62—you 
expound your philosophy on an agricultural 
policy for today’s world. The goals you rec- 
ommend are admirable. It is the program 
of how you intend to reach these goals that 
is questionable and open to criticism. You 
say the answer to the problem is “supply 
management.” That to me has a familiar 
ring. Did not Henry Wallace sponsor the 
“ever-normal plan.“ which advocated 
the killing of little pigs and the plowing up 
of cotton? Since Biblical and early Egyptian 
times, this plan, whenever adopted, had been 
a failure. Certainly, I shouldn't waste your 
time to read and my time to write and 
tell you that your efforts to control produc- 
tion through reduction of acres have failed, 
and efforts of the Department of Agriculture 
in their planned production and distribution 
have not met with success. The sales and 
movement of our surplus agricultural com- 
modities have been on a giveaway and not 
on a commercial basis, so why brag about 
it, as the taxpayers are the ones paying for 
surplus production and distribution of most 
of the five basic commodities. 

You are urging from the rooftops that the 
farmers support your wheat program, and 
predicting dire results if the farmers do not 
vote for it. Again, I point out that where 
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the Government has done the planning for 
agriculture, a large percentage of the farmers 
producing those commodities have all been 
in hock to Uncle Sam. Fortunately, they 
have not been hurt by doing so because the 
loans they made were nonrecourse loans, 
with the taxpayers holding the bag. The 
CCC operations show a total loss of $20.7 
billion since it started operations, which 
equals about one-tenth of our stupendous 
national debt. 

Iam going to give you a personal reason 
why planned supply production is not in the 
farmers’ interest. I own a farm in Hunter- 
don County, N.J., which is suitable for dairy 
use, the production of wheat, feed grains, 
corn, and grasses. There was a 23-acre wheat 
quota wich had been reduced to 18.5 acres by 
failure to plant. Unless I plant my wheat 
I lose my entire allotment. In 1961 I pro- 
duced 36 bushels to the acre. In 1962, to 
comply with Department of Agriculture re- 
quest, I reduced my acreage to 15 acres and 
rotated my planting so as to build up my 
lands, In 1963, to cooperate with your re- 
quest, I planted 11 acres. Now I find that my 
quota is 18.5 acres that was given to me at 
planting time, has been reduced after plant- 
ing time, to 13 acres, by the Department's 
method of applying planted acres because I 
Planted legumes, trees, and food for wildlife 
without reimbursement from the Govern- 
ment. So, if I want to remain in the pro- 
gram you are advocating, I will have to plow 
up wheat already planted, in spite of the 
fact that I had reduced my by 8 
acres, which would only leave me 9 acres to 
harvest. This information was given me 
when it was too late to plant my total 18.5 
acres for the 1963 crops and hence I was 
foiled from using my production possibilities 
and what I had been told would be given me 
when I entered the 1963 wheat program. 
Furthermore. I now have to plant enough 
Spring wheat, a worthless crop in my terri- 
tory, to maintain my 18.5-acre allotment. 
Thus, you see that planned supply manage- 
ment and planned economy are not working 
out for the farmers who-try to cooperate. 

If the Department of Agriculture will stick 
to the purpose for which it was formed, viz, 
to help the farmer produce crops, not market 
them, it will perform a public service. I can 
only speak with praise for the help I have 
obtained from county agent, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, and those in the Department 
who have given well-chosen advice, while I 
can only speak with condemnation of the 
Department of Agriculture where they have 
tried to impose their ideas in the marketing 
and disposal of farm production. 

Mr. Secretary, how is it that one section of 
the Agriculture Department is telling the 
public what dire straits the farmers are in 
and their heavy losses of income, while an- 
other section is giving out figures showing 
that the income of farm people has increased 
in recent years much faster than the incomes 
of nonfarm people? It is stated, according 
to the USDA, that the average income of 
nonfarm people increased 17 percent from 
1955 to 1961. During the same 6 years the 
average income of people living on farms 
went up 43 percent. Thus, the per capita 
income of farm people went up more than 
twice as fast as the average of other people. 
The rise in farmers’ incomes was not a l- or 
2-year development; on the contrary, the in- 
comes of people living on farms went up in 
5 of those 6 years. It was only in 1959 that 
farm incomes declined. 7 

Is not the answer to the loss of farm in- 
come in the basic crops due to Government 
interference and controlled production based 
on the philosophy of “supply management,” 
together with expenditures of U.S. dollars in 
foreign countries to promote production of 
crops there that have robbed the U.S, farm- 
ers of their markets? If you question this 
statement, just look at the loss of our cotton 
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Markets because of U.S. foreign aid given 
directly and indirectly through high support 
loans. Land taken out of cotton production 
comes in competition with livestock produc- 
tion, grains, et cetera. 
Very truly yours, 
PERRY E. Moore. 


Programed Learning—III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in two 
Previous articles appearing in this issue 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I have at- 
temped to acquaint my colleagues with 
& new innovation in teaching methods 
inet is described as “programed learn- 


Dr. M. W. Sullivan, of Sullivan Asso- 
Ciates, is one of the originators of this 
Method of instruction. The following 
article, which is the last in a series of 
three appearing in a Palo Alto Times, 
Will tell of Dr. Sullivan's background and 
his outstanding achievements in the field 
of instruction. 

I have inserted these three articles in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record with enthu- 
Silastic interest. I feel that Dr. Sullivan 
is making a far-reaching contribution to 
our educational system, which should be 
of interest to educators throughout the 
entire Nation. 

The article from the Palo Alto Times 
of May 3, 1963, follows: 

[From Palo Alto Times, May 3, 1963] 
TEACHING REVOLUTION PREDICTED THROUGH 


classrooms, lack of time for giving needed 
help to individual students, inadequate cur- 
rieulum. 


F 
if 
i 
il 
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system can 
— quickly through the advent of 
framed instruction. 

That's the claim of one of the Nation's 


Cation since the printing press. 
Sullivan, president of the small but active 
Programing textbook firm of Sullivan As- 


Program being conducted in the Whisman 
School District in Mountain View. 

There, a single class of first graders is mak- 
ing impressively fast progress in reading 
with programed texts, and to remedial read- 
ing classes have made a believer out of a 
veteran teacher of so-called slow students. 

But programed instruction is nothing new 
for Sullivan or for the nucleus of his staff 

in a pair of wood frame buildings in 
the city’s foothills along Page Mill Road. 
FIVE DEGREES 

Sullivan holds a total of five degrees, in- 

cluding a bachelor’s and master’s degree in 
from Yale, a bachelor’s degree in 

Spanish from the University of Puetro Rico, a 

master’s degree in Spanish from Middlebury 
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College, and a Ph. D. in history from the Uni- 
versity of Spain. 

He first saw the possibility of programed 
instruction in connection with teaching 
machines while serving as a Marine inter- 
preter in Germany after World War H. Ger- 
man advances in the production of quality 
tape recorders made it practical to conceive 
of using recorders for the teaching of such 
subjects as foreign languages. 

Sullivan himself designed one of the 
earliest teaching machines, which he de- 
scribes as an intricate electronic device that 
gave both audio and visual questions and 
answers in a prepared sequence,” 

He used the electronic equipment with 
some success while teaching languages at 
Connecticut's Choate School, at Yale Uni- 
versity, and at Marquette University. Mean- 
while, as America began to produce quality 
tape recorders in quantity, an entire industry 
evolved around the manufacture of ma- 
chines for such uses as language laboratories, 

Sullivan himself used some of the more 
advanced machines for language classes at 
Hollins College in Virginia, where he be- 
came head of the department of modern 
languages in 1958. In the summers of both 
1959 and 1960, he directed foreign language 
institutes at Hollins with funds provided 
by the National Defense Education Act. 

But Sullivan recalls that his experiences 
with teaching machines left something to be 
desired. “It became obvious that the ma- 
chines were far too expensive for normal 
classroom use—they also displayed a fine 
knack for breaking down at inopportune 
moments,” he says. 

So he, like a number of other programers, 
turned back to the book as the primary 
vehicle for carrying the new technique. 

One of his earliest efforts at programing 
instruction without the aid of recorders or 
other electronic devices was a book on chess, 
which the Encyclopedia Britannica pur- 
chased and marketed in a leatherbound 
volume. 

The book, which guaranteed to teach the 
complex game in 12 hours, was hailed by 
chess experts. Encyclopedia Britannica be- 
came so enthusiastic about the future of 
programing that it hired Sullivan and a 
group of fellow programers away from Hol- 
lins and built them a headquarters in the 
Stanford Industrial Park. 

But after a difference of opinion about how 
programs should be produced, Sullivan and 
his staff left the encyclopedia firm and 
moved into the foothills headquarters, where, 
they work a 7-day weekly schedule. 

NO COURSES 

Since its formation, Sullivan Associates 
has turned out a total of 10 programed 
courses, ranging from the reading program 
now being tested in the Whisman District to 
courses in geography, English, ics, 
astronomy, and French, The firm's output 
now is being published primarily by Mc- 
Graw-Hill and MacMillan, well-known text- 
book publishing firms. 

All the programs are thoroughly tested in 
classrooms before being put on the market. 
And this, says Sullivan, gives programed ma- 
terials a decided edge over standard tèxt- 
books. 

“There's never been a truly good way to 
test educational materials before. An au- 
thor has simply tried to cram his knowl- 
edge about subject matter into a book—and 
if some of the student's couldn't understand 
the book, they were either put into remedial 
classes or ignored,” he says. 

But since programs consist of step-by-step 
presentations of small bits of material, each 
building upon one another toward the com- 
plete presentation of a subject, it becomes 
imperative that the student understand 
nearly every step before he can proceed. 

Therefore, and also because the student's 
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success in answering questions posed by the 
program provides him with motivation to 
continue, the program is designed so that 
the average student should answer correctly 
about 95 percent of the time. 


REWRITIEN 


When particular segments of the program 
are shown by test results to have been too 
difficult for the student to follow, they are 
rewritten until the correct percentage of 
correct answers is recorded. 

Students using the materials also are 
asked to comment on various facets of the 

program. Thus, says Sullivan, the students 
participate in designing materials for use by 
other students. 

Since programs are designed to allow stu- 
dents to work individually at their own pace, 
Sullivan sees them as eliminating waste time 
in the classroom while a teacher holds up 
proceedings to answer a single student's 
question. Now, the teacher can help the in- 
dividual while the rest of the class continues 
work. 

For the same reasons, he feels, programed 
materials answer the problem posed to the 
teacher by the wide range of intelligence in 
a given classroom. 

While the teacher using standard materials 
must now aim the instruction at the average 
student—thus risking damage to both the 
fast and slow learners—programed courses 
allow students to proceed at the pace that 
best suits them. 

TEACHER'S ROLE 

And Sullivan also foresees a major change 
in the role of the teacher. 

Freed from the tedium of presenting ma- 
terial—the programs do that—the teacher 
will have to become a subject-matter special- 
ist able to serve the wide range of individual 
needs in a classroom. 

“Frankly, teachers are going to have to 
become better versed in what they teach. 
They're no longer going to be able to just 
get by with the knowledge a picked up 
in college a few years back. 
will incorporate the latest eee and 
the teachers will have to stay abreast,” he 


says. 

Because it has already been that 
students using programs learn at a faster 
pace than those using standard materials, 
increased use of programs could conceivably 
have sociological repercussions. 

For instance, says Sullivan Associates Vice 
President Lewis Miller, it may be envisioned 
that programs could cut the basic public 
school education span from its present 12 
years to 8 or even 6 years. 

Belleve me, this is not beyond the realm 
of possibility,” says Miller, who sees a bles- 
sing rather than a problem in this possible 
development. 

“On the one hand, I'll admit, this raises 
the specter of children being turned loose 
from school at age 12 or 14—the question 
immediately arises, ‘What could they do?’ 

“On the brighter side, however, perhaps 
we won't graduate students faster—maybe 
‘we'll just teach them more in the same num- 
ber of years. And isn't that what education 
is reaching for?” says Miller. 

Programed courses already have proved 
to be a boon to the shut-in student. Al- 
though unable to attend school, these stu- 
dents can now keep pace with their class- 
mates because the program allows them 
to work at home. 

The success of programs in this area poses 
another possibility. 

“I can conceive of a day in the not too dis- 
tant future when schools would be nothing 
more than centers where students would 
pick up and return their programs, take 
tests, and see a small cadre of teachers for 
their individual needs,” says Sullivan. 

Even under such a epg he insists, the 
teaching profession would not suddenly be 
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faced with the sudden elimination of thou- 
sands of Jobs. 

“If every student now in college went into 
the teaching profession, we'd still have a 
serious teacher shortage in 20 years. Pro- 

aming isn’t going to eliminate teachers— 
but it may help solve the shortage,” says 
Sullivan. 

INTERPRETATION 

To date, programers have only tackled 
those subjects which do not call for in- 
dividual interpretation. Such subjects as 
esthetics and literary criticism have yet to 
be programed, ~ 

Administrators and teachers in the Whis- 
man School District are among the bulk 
of educators who believe that programs can 
never be designed to present such subjects. 
Says Whisman Superintendent Arthur Tin- 
dall: 

There's no doubt in my mind that prop- 
erly used, programing will significantly im- 
prove the level of education, But I can't 
conceive that if can ever be used to litera- 
ture—I just don't think you can make the 
technique fit these subjects.” 

But Sullivan, like other programers who 
believe the new technique will cause a revolu- 
tion in education, disagrees. 

“It may seem impossible now, but just 
wait and see—anything that can be taught 
can be programed,” he says. 


Polish National Day 
SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of great pride and privilege for 
me to join today once again in this most 
fitting celebration of Polish National 
Day. 
I always eagerly embrace the oppor- 
tunity on this occasion which the House 
has recognized now for some years to 
pay my warm tribute of honor, respect 
and congratulation to the noble Polish 
people and their government-in-exile, 
which is struggling bravely to redeem 
the freedoms of this great land and noble 
people. 

I have been deeply impressed, in com- 
mon with true fredom lovers all over 
the world, by the eloquent commemora- 
tive message of His Excellency, August 
Zaleski, President of the Republic of 
Poland. 

Referring to the original adoption of 
the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
as the “symbol of Poland’s freedom and 
independence,” President Zaleski hailed 
the new Constitution as ending the age- 
old monarchial dictatorship and remov- 
ing the barriers to personal liberty 
which had afflicted the Polish nation and 
country for centuries prior to the adop- 
tion of the new Constitution. 

This significant event, as he has so well 
said, demonstrated the force of a sublime 
idea inspiring the Polish people and 
illuminating for them the way to moral, 
political, and social advancement in their 
governmental affairs. 

Like our own Constitution, the Polish 
Constitution was clear in its recognition 
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of the divine nature of the moral law, the 
inalienable right of men and women to 
be free and to order their own self-gov- 
ernment. 

It is a curious and significant coinci- 
dence that before the original Polish 
Constitution could be implemented, the 
Russians invaded Poland on the spurious 
pretext of “restoring the rights and privi- 
leges of the famed Polish nation.” It is 
well for us to note today that this so- 
called defense of freedom by Russia years 
ago bears an analogy to the present at- 
titude, methods, and suppression by force 
and intimidation of Polish liberty by the 
Soviets in our time and generation. 

One would have to be naive indeed to 
believe that the current dictatorship of 
Poland, engineered and directed by the 
Soviets, is designed for the defense of 
freedom of the Polish people. To the 
contrary, it is a calloused denial of the 
ordinary rights associated with freedom 
and autonomous, democratic govern- 
ment. 

As President Zaleski notes in his able 
discourse, the present behavior of the 
Russian authorities and their Polish 
agents toward the free Poles brings to 
mind the methods used by the old ezarist 
agents. 

The Communist conspiracy is short- 
sighted and unrealistic indeed, if its 
leaders believe that unceasing oppres- 
sion and tyranny can ever successfully 
undermine the lofty ideals of the Polish 
nation. 

These ideals, predicated on firm belief 
in the Almighty, and a eompelling reso- 
lute devotion to the principles of free- 
dom, impregnate the very cells of the 
Polish people. 

Liberty is part of their very being; 
faith in the Lord an indelible stamp of 
the Polish character. 

No superstate, however powerful, and 
no tyranny, however oppressive, can ever 
eradicate these beliefs or grind the gal- 
lant Polish people into willing minions 
of the Marxist, slave state. 

In Polish hearts, the concepts of lib- 
erty, freedom and belief in God will ever 
remain vibrant, strong and tenacious un- 
til the day when Poland shall be lib- 
erated from the cruel bondage which 
now holds them in its grip. 

Gallant people, determined to be free 
under the Divine Master and in the be- 
neficent shelter of free institutions, will 
never forfeit or give up their birthright, 
or cease their brave struggle, until their 
liberties, their rights and territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence have 
been restored. 

The whole free world deeply sympa- 
thizers with the gallant Polish people, 
and our own great Nation committed, as 
it is, to hyman liberty and the rights of 
man will never abandon the oppressed 
of Poland and other lands seeking their 
God-given moral rights to the free way 
of life. 

In every way given to-us, we will con- 


‘tinue to extend to the Polish people every 


encouragement and assistance in pursu- 
ing their chosen ideals and finally realiz- 
ing once again the fruits and blessings 
of freedom. 

I am highly privileged, Mr. Speaker, 
to support my distinguished colleagues 
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in this fitting tribute to mark the an- 
niversary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution and I want to compliment 
and commend the able gentleman from 
Michigan for his splendid presentation 
in behalf of the sacred cause of Poland. 

Let me say that it is with great 
pleasure that I join with my friends and 
colleagues in the House in praising the 
loyalty and courage of a great people. 
The Polish people have been fighting the 
battle for freedom, for centuries with a 
tenacity and courage that could never 
possibly be surpassed or exceeded. Iam 
grateful for this opportunity to reitérate 
my unyielding and unceasing support of 
the Polish cause, to which I have been 
devoted since I first came to Congress. 
In this support of Polish freedom, I have 
simply followed the dictates of my own 
conscience because it has been clear to 
me from the very beginning of the un- 
fortunate international situation which 
fastened tyranny upon the brave, noble 
and gallant people of Poland that this 
was perhaps the most unspeakable and 
brutal tyranny in all history as well as 
an unvarnished perfidy. 

Peace seeking, liberty loving, devoted 
to the pursuits of peace and the wor- 
ship of God, this noble people are the 
victims of unwarranted aggression and 
tyranny. First it was Hitler and then 
it was Stalin who terrorized and 
ravished this great Christian nation. 
The exploits of the Polish people against 
cruel, overwhelming enemies were and 
are among the brightest in the annals 
of mankind’s age-old battle against 
tyranny, oppression and dictatorship. 

The official deliberations and diplo- 
matic surrenders at Yalta, Teheran and 
Potsdam, which consigned entire nations 
into the bondage and subjugation of 
Soviet communism, stand as a gross 
betrayal of Poland and other freedom 
loving nations. 

What a great tragedy, what a crass 
violation of human decency and human 
rights to witness the great; proud, his- 
toric Polish nation shackled in Soviet 
bondage with the acquiescence and ac- 
tion of its own allies. 

It is especially appropriate today that 
we should pledge to the Polish people, 
and to all small nations suffering under 
the yoke of tyranny and oppression, our 
unyielding determination to seek free- 
dom for these unhappy lands. In these 
tributes by the House today, let it be 
made known to the great historic Polish 
people that their fight for freedom is our 
fight because it is the fight for liberty, 
democracy, justice, morality and human 
decency. It is the fight for every pre- 
cious value of the free world and the free 
way of life. 

It is to the everlasting credit and glory 
of the Polish people that they have never 
ceased their resistance to tyranny and 
are still ready to make continued sacri- 
fices to recover the liberties which were 
stolen from them by shameless perfidy 
and armed might. So today in the name 
of freedom, let us reiterate our loyalty to 
the sacred cause of Polish liberty. Let 
us renew our pledge and our prayer that 
Poland will be liberated from the op- 
pressor and restored to her high and 
rightful place among free nations. 
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May the day soon come, pray God, 
when Poland is free from the chains of 
Slavery and restored to her status as a 
free and independent nation. 

I ask that President Zaleski’s message 
may be inserted as part of my speech. 

The message follows: 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
or POLAND TO THE POLISH NATION ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE POLISH NATIONAL Day, 
May 3, 1963 
(H. E. August Zaleski, President of the Re- 

Public of Poland, has issued the following 

message to Poles all over the world on the 

Occasion of the Polish National Day this 

year.) 

At 6 o'clock in the afternoon on May 3, 
1791, the Diet of the Polish Commonwealth 
virtually without dissent enacted a new Con- 
Stitution law which, though never applied, 
has been accepted as a symbol of Poland’s 
freedom and independence. 

This was so because the new Constitution 
accomplished at one stroke all that had not 
been ventured even by gradual stages: it 
ended the system of electing the kings of 
Poland, abolished the institution of Uberum 
veto, and took the lower estates under its 
Protection, In such manner, it removed all 
the ailments which had afflicted the country 
for the last two centuries. 

Many years later, on May 3, 1861, Prince 
Adam Czartoryski stressed the significance 
of this act, thus: 

“Our nation, in 1 day at once rose to an 
elevation of spirit, to a moral power, there- 
tofore unattained by any other one. * * * 
It is conceivable that an individual seized by 
a sublime idea may rise toward it, but when 
the whole mass of the people is suddenly 
illuminated by the power and light of moral 
excellence such a singular fact can- 
not be otherwise explained than as due to 
the special grace of providence.” 

Unfortunately, despite the enthusiasm the 
May Constitution evoked amidst the Polish 
People and its favorable reception in all the 
Countries of western Europe, it was fated 
never to enter into force. 

Russia, who had been warring with Tur- 
key, concluded peace at Jassy on January 
9, 1792. Only a few months sufficed for her 
troops to be transferred to the Polish fron- 
tler. And in May of that year, Russian 
armies again invaded Poland—as the Rus- 
sian Government announced, “to restore the 
Tights and privileges of the famed Polish 
nation.” 

We all know how this defense of freedom 
by Russia ended. But we should ponder 
the very evident analogy between Russia's 
Methods of action against Poland in those 
times and today. 

Once again, the Russian Government 
Strives to persuade the Poles and the whole 
World that she is “the defender of Poland's 
freedom,” though now “against the machi- 
nations of imperialists and capitalists.” As 
in 1792, so now are there Poles who either 
consider Russian intentions toward Poland 
to be sincere because these happen to coin- 
elde with their views on society, or pretend 
to consider them as such because they an- 
Swer their personal interests. 

Even the behavior of the Russian author- 
ities and their Polish agents toward the 
free Poles brings to mind the methods used 
by the old tsarist agents, Their summons 
to “realism” is, practically speaking, tanta- 
Mount to a call for resignation from the 
loftiest ideals of the Polish nation. It is 
Understandable and even necessary that un- 
der the present conditions the people in Po- 
land should devote themselves primarily to 
the reconstruction of their country. But 
the Poles in other countries must remember 
they have remained there to demand justice 
for Poland, not merely to restrict their ac- 
tivities to furthering the extension of eco- 
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nomic aid or to enrich the museums of Po- 
land, and so on. i 

Happily, the great majority of the free 
Poles maintain their standpoint of protest 
against the existing state of affairs in Po- 
land under the Communist yoke. I am 
convinced that this majority will continue 
to struggle for the restoration of the com- 
plete freedom, territorial integrity, and in- 
dependence of the Polish Republic, and that 
with divine help it will attain the unity 
necessary to bring this struggle to victory. 


Polonia Paid Tribute in 1962 to Its Civil 
War Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, at the annual meeting of the 
Polish-American Historical Association, 
Dr. Edward C. Rozanski, Midwest coor- 
dinator of the American Polish Civil War 
Centennial Committee, presented an in- 
teresting report emphasizing the con- 
tributions of this group to Civil War 
Centennial commemorations. 

In view of the continuing interest 
throughout the country of Civil War 
commemorations and historical reviews, 
I insert a condensed version of Dr. 
Rozanski's report into the Recorp at this 
point: 

POLONIA PAID TRIBUTE IN 1962 to Irs Cym 
War HEROES—THE EFFORTS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN-POLISH CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COM- 
MITTEE BROUGHT To Licnt Muck or OUR 
GLORIOUS PAST 


At the yearly forum of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Historical Association, held in December 
in Chicago, Dr. Edward C. Rozanski, Midwest 
coordinator of the American-Polish Civil 
War Centennial Committee gave an interest- 
ing report of the activities of this organiza- 
tion during the past year. Addressing the 
forum on December 27, Dr. Rozanski stressed 
the fact that the effort of APCWCC brought 
to light much of the glorious past of Polonia, 

Dr, Rozanski in his report stated as 
follows: 

GENERAL KRZYZANOWSKI'S 75TH IN MEMORIAM 


In New York City on January 31 at the 
Kosciuszko Foundation, the memory of Gen- 
eral Wladimir B. Krzyzanowski was honored 
on the exact date of the 75th anniversary of 
his death. It was a very solemn observance 
held under the auspices of the American- 
Polish Civil War Centennial Committee and 
joined in by some 16 centennial, military, 
veteran, fraternal, and civil groups. It 
turned out to be the coldest night of the 
year, yet an overflow audience attended to 
hear an inspiring program. 

On*that occasion the adjutant general of 
New York, Gen. Charles A. Stevenson, 
delivered the main address which in fact was 
a historical paper in which he reevaluated 
General Krzyzanowski’'s role in Gettysburg. 

Through the American-Polish Civil War 
Centennial Committee Chronicle, proclama- 
tions by Illinois Governor Otto Kerner and 
Chicago Mayor Richard J. Daley, were issued. 
Further tributes were paid by Governor 
Rockefeller, the National Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission, Old Guard of City of New 
York, the Loyal Legion, Congressmen Ep- 
warp DERWINSKI and Dan ROSTENKOWSKI. 
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The highlight of this commemoration 
was the unveiling of the first contemporary 
portrait of General Erzyzanowski painted in 
1937 by the late Jerzy Sudnik of Newark, 
N.J. Today it hangs in the main gallery of . 
the Kosciuszko Foundation. 

POLPEX 1962 HONORS CIVIL WAR POLES 


On March 9-10-11, the Polonus Philatelic 
Society honored the Polish heroes of the 
Civil War, by issuing a commemorative 
stamp, honoring General Krzyzanowski and 
his Polish Legion. The design was based 
on Walter Krawiec’s earlier pen tribute. An 
8-page leaflet, giving a short history of 
the Polish effort in the Civil War, came with 
the stamp issue. The 22d annual exhibi- 
tion of the Polonus Philatelic Society was 
held in the Polish Museum of America, 
where the Court of Honor featured relics 
taken out of General Krzyzanowski's grave 
some 25 years ago by Henry Archacki, Amer- 
ican-Polish Civil War Centennial Committee 
chairman. 

Polpex 1962 and its Civil War theme re- 
ceived a good deal of favorable publicity 
with the national Stamp Magazine of March 
3 devoting almost 7 pages with 11 illustra- 
tions to the Civil War Poles and kindred 
subjects. 


TRIBUTE TO POLISH NUNS 


Another commemorative stamp was issued 
by the Plewacki Post American Legion of 
Buffalo. This honored the Polish nuns in the 
Civil War, particularly Sisters Veronica and 
Serena of the Klimkiewicz family. When 
Sister Veronica died at the age of 91 In Balti- 
more, she was buried with full military hon- 
ors, a distinction perhaps unique to the 
order. 

PILGRIMAGE TO ARLINGTON 


The next event which attracted national 
attention was the yearly New York PLAV 
pilgrimage to the grave of General Krzyza- 
nowski in Arlington National Cemetery. 
This 2-day pilgrimage of April 7-8 brought 
over 200 patriotic participants, the largest 
such gathering since the unveiling of the 
memorial in 1938. The American Polish 
Civil War Centennial Committee chairman 
delivered the main eulogy in the absence of 
ailing Col. Benjamin T. Anuszkiewlcz to 
whom everlasting credit goes for erecting 
the Krzyzanowski Memorial. It was a very 
busy weekend as further wreaths and trib- 
utes were laid to the memory of Oscar Bie- 
laska, son of Captain Bielaski, who later be- 
came of first Polish major league ballplayer. 
He lies in the Catholic part of Arlington 
Cemetery. The grave of Maj. Gen. Albin F. 
Schoepf and the Captain Bielaski family plot 
in the Congressional Cemetery were covered 
with wreaths. 

Mrs. Ruth Shipley, granddaughter of 
Captain Bielaski, was presented with the 
Adam Mickiewicz Centennial medal, given to 
the Bielaski family by the Societe Historique 
et Litteraire of Paris. This oldest Polish his- 
torical society outside of Poland contains the 
first papers of Captain Bielaski as an exile 
from Poland. 

On May 4 the Society Historique also hon- 
ored Gov. Otto Kerner with the Mickiewicz 
medal and this was presented in person by 
American Polish Civil War Centennial 
Committee Midwest coordinator in the 
presence of John Troike, PRCU, president 
Stanley Turkiewicz and president Charles 
Rozmarek of the PNA and Polish American 
Congress. 


AMERICAN POLISH CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL HALL 
DEDICATED 


On May 12th, the new Civil War Centen- 
nial Hall in the Polish Museum of America 
was dedicated. Here in cooperation with 
the museum administration American Polish 
Civil War Centennial Committee, we man- 
aged to collect enough Civil War artifacts to 
make an impressive start toward a perma- 
nent depository for material and memora- 
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bilia on our Polish heroes in the Civil War. 
The official dedication sponsored by the Ti- 
nois department of PLAV brought together 
in the museum Polonia’s leaders. 

Unvelled was Carolina Krzyzanowski's 
headstone, wife of General Krzyzanowski, 
This neglected memento was found slowly 
disintegrating on a rooftop shed in back of 
the Frank J. Dombrowski American Legion 
post of Brooklyn. 

MASSACHUSETTS TRIBUTE 


On June 1 the State convention of the 
Polish American Veterans met in Webster, 
Mass., adopting the Civil War theme. 


HR. RESOLUTIONS 706-707 


In the meanwhile American Polish Civil 
War Centennial Committee had been work- 
ing behind the scenes for a Presidential proc- 
lamation, declaring July 9, birthday of Gen- 
eral Krzyzanowski, as a Memorial Day. On 
May 3. Congressmen ROSTENKOWSKI and DER- 
WINSKI introduced House Resolution 706-707 
to that effect. These resolutions were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
it was necessary to rally support for the 
bills. This was done by a concerted action 
from Chicago, New York, and Washington, 
American Polish Civil War Centennial Com- 
mitee chairman made a personal appeal at 
the PAC biennial meeting in Washington, 
D.C. and canvassed all the members on the 
Judiciary Committee, the majority were in 
favor including a written commitment by 
its Chairman, CELLER of New York. 
However, Chairman CELLER never brought it 
up for a vote and our laudable effort ex- 
pired in a pigeonhole. 

TRIBUTE TO GENERAL KARGE 

It (APCWCC) suffered a setback in Wash- 
ington, a great triumph was registered in 
New Jersey. Here the PLAV of that State, 
the p of the APCWCC and the 
NJ. Civil War Centennial Commission ar- 
ranged the greatest tribute ever paid to 
General Karge at the site of his grave. Over 
400 attended the ceremonies there and 300 
more attended the memorial dinner with high 
dignitaries in attendance. New Jersey 
Gov. Richard Hughes has proclaimed July 4 
as General Karge Memorial Day as did Gov. 
Otto Kerner of Illinois and Chicago Mayor 
Richard Daley, who proclaimed a whole week 
in Karge's memory. The end result of this 
tribute will be the memorializing of Gen. 
Joseph Karge in a permanent exhibit in the 
rotunda of the Statue of Liberty where the 

tion Museum is now estab- 
lished by the U.S. Department of the Interior. 
CAPTAIN BIELASKI'S MEMORY HONORED 

On November 11 the Illinois PLAV honored 
Captain Bielaski’s memory in Elmwood Park 
Civil War Memorial after the American 
Polish Civil War-Centennlal Committee had 
unveiled an unknown likeness of the captain 
on the 10ist anniversary of his death on 
November 7. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The December 1961 issue of the N.¥.C.W.- 
C. O. bulletin carried the full text of a speech 
by Bruce Catton, foremost Civil War his- 
torian. Mr. Catton eulogized the Polish Le- 
gion, General Krzyzanowski, Captan Bledow- 
ski, and the Civil War Poles in general. This 
bulletin reached all the Civil War groups in 
60 States. Further, American Polish Civil 
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War Centennial Committee headquarters 
sent out over 20 press releases. It also 
furnished the National Catholic News Serv- 
ice material on General Krzyzanowski, 
which subsequently appeared in a feature 
story distributed nationally to the Catholic 
press, The Polish-American press devoted 
special pages and much space to Generals 
Krzyzanowskl, Karge, Captain Bielaski, and 
others, 
HOW ABOUT RESEARCH? 


This then in effect is a report of the more 
spectacular activities of the American Polish 
Civil War Centennial Committee—but how 
about the other aspect of the committee— 
serious research? This is a huge undertak- 
ing, and here we hope with the aid of 
PAHA to cover the fleld in their respective 
areas, American Polish Civil War Centen- 
nial Committee researchers have made field 
trips to Mound City, Ni, Random, II., 
Washington, D.C., Charleston, 8.C., Fort 
Delaware, Del., North Arlington, N.J., Boston, 
Mass., Spottsylvania, Va. These trips were in 
search for information on Dr. Kalussowski, 
Major Tochman, Col. John Smolenski, Jr., 
Capt. Gustave Magnicki, Dr. Marie Zakrzew- 
ska, and Capt. Joseph Gloskowski. There 
are a hundred more that need to be un- 
covered, 

Our western Pennsylvania chairman, 
Joseph A. Borkowski, of Pittsburgh, working 
independently of Haiman's lists, uncovered 
84 more names of Pennsylvania Civil War 
Poles. We have found actual photographs of 
General Krzyzanowski, Karge, and Captain 
Gloskowski in the feld, plus likeneses of 
lesser known officere—all this, my friends, 
on the smallest research budget imaginable. 
Imagine then what could be done with some 
modest funds at our This then is 
the work of three of four individuals with 
a handful of sympathizers. Call them Civil 
War buffs if you will, but they have managed 
to get things done for the good of Americans 
of Polish extractions. 

APPEAL 


The American Polish Civil War Centen- 
nial Committee came into being because of 
necessity. Because the record of the Poles 
in Lincolnian America was so remarkable 
that to neglect it during these centennial., 
years would be a crime. Our committee is 
a 5-year committee. It does not rival any 
existing group—it is strictly augmentary 
and once the centennial is over in 1965, 
it hopes to publish its findings and deposit 
all of its material in the Civil War room in 
the Polish Museum of America. 

Thus, we who are studying the Polish 
past in America, will be remembering at least 
one Polish historian who brought to light 
much of that past into the light of the 
present. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recoorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
= RECORD should be processed through this 
office. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent; Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. ‘The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE ~r 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, - 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 60 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Beg Pardon—Our Mistake—Your Gold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most distinguished 
spokesmen of the surviving gold mining 
industry is Mr. Lewis L. Huelsdonk who 
is vice president of the Best Mines Corp., 
in Downieville, Calif. 


A short time ago, Mr. Huelsdonk gave 
an excellent talk on gold legislation. 
Mr. Huelsdonk, I believe, did an excellent 
job of pointing up the complications in 
the overall gold question and that imme- 
diate solutions in the international gold 
Situation are impossible. 

Mr. Huelsdonk emphasized the neces- 
sity of reversing the current disastrous 
trend in our gold policies. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit 
for the Recorp excerpts of Mr. Huels- 
donk’s talk. 

The excerpts follow: 

BEG PARDON—OUR MISTAKE—YOUR GOLD 


I am here not as a critic but as a gold 
miner with a determination to point out 
some of the mistakes that our politicians 
and monetary experts have made, and are 
continuing to make, because I sincerely be- 
lieve that these mistakes have not only taken 
away inherent rights which segregates the 
gold miner as a lower-grade citizen but they 
are also raising havoc with the American 
economy, 

Monetary experts universally have agreed 
on one thing, and that is that gold must be 
honored as the king of money in the bank- 
note world. For this reason, their decision, 
by all odds, is right and, whether we like it 
or not, this international compact has 
crowned gold, without evasion of interna- 
tional responsibility, as the final authority 
in our own banknote kingdom. But our 
Own monetary experts have failed to recog- 
nize this predominant fact and, as a conse- 
quence, they are unable to understand why 
our king is sick and that he is dying by 
Ounces without an heir apparent to the 
throne. So they administer to his symp- 
toms only by prescribing all of the mistake 
medicine that both of our political parties 
can concoct. They have given many bitter 
pills, from confidence talks to paper money 
transfusions, but the king continues to 
wither because such dosages do not cure. 
They, like opiates, induce glowing visions 
With disintegrating relapses, Hence, our 
remedies have been faddish but false. They 
have not been able to stop the outfiow of 
our gold, stop the buildup of foreign claims 
Against. our gold, balance our payments, 
stem our inflation, nor maintain interna- 
tional confidence in our dollar. They have, 
instead, left the United States in dire need 
of gold with her gold mines closed down 
under the ridiculous assumption that if 
they were allowed to run, the dollar may be 
weakened. Clearly, this shows that mistakes 
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have been made, so let's backtrack and un- 
scramble a few with the hope that this hind- 
sight may help avoid some of the pitfalls 
in the future. 

Beginning in January of 1934, after our 
Government confiscated all of our gold and 
prohibited its coinage and use as money in 
the United States, the Treasury Department 
licensed the domestic users of gold and kept 
records of its consumption in the industries, 
arts and professions. For the next 5 years, 
to September of 1939 when World War II 
broke out in Europe while we were living in 
a peacetime economy, the domestic indus- 
trial consumption of gold for our peacetime 
needs averaged only $436,164 per year. Dur- 
ing the next 2 years, with Europe a holocaust, 
we lived in a semiwar economy. During this 
period, the domestic consumption of gold 
went from $4 million in 1940 to $9 million 
in 1941. During the next 4 years we well 
can remember that we were living in a full- 
scale war economy and that all of our indus- 
tries, crafts and professions were strictly 
geared to the efforts of warfare, from ration 
stamps to war production boards. But what 
we may not remember is that the domestic 
consumption of gold for use in this warfare 
economy jumped to $19.7 million in 1942, to 
$41 million in 1943, to $65.3 million in 1944, 
and to $102.5 million in 1945, the year the 
war ended, and that during the year 1946, 
while our soldiers were still marching around 
the globe, we consumed over $137 million 
worth of industrial gold domestically. 

Now you may wonder what this has to 
do with experts or mistakes. But you need 
not be reminded that when we entered World 
War II experts were corralled from all of the 
ivory towers and that these experts had to 
make decisions whether they could agree or 
not. One of their memorable decisions was 
that “bullets could not be made out of 
gold and, therefore, gold was not strategic 
to the war effort“ and so the American gold 
mines were ordered closed and gold-mining 
equipment was even expedited to Russia. 
Such a decision could be likened to the hu- 
mor that was prevalent at the time, such as 
the experts ordering the geologists to find 
more brass mines, and the bringing in of 
the horses to take off their shoes at night 
to save steel, but this decision was no joke. 
Although the experts could not agree it was 
in dead earnest. Furthermore, to button 
down the lid, their statisticlans had esti- 
mated that this move would release 15,000 
to 20,000 miners for copper and other 
strategic metals. Congressional hearings 
later showed that only 497 were recruited 
and only about 300 of these were miners 
and muckers. 

According to Treasury Department figures 
the total domestic peacetime consumption 
of gold for the industrial uses during the 5 
years just prior to the outbreak of World 
War II was only $2,180,821 worth, while in 
the 5 years that we were fighting the war 
and mopping tt up our domestic warfare 
economy required $365,589,755 worth of gold 
to build up and maintain our fighting force. 
If gold is not strategic to a war economy 
then why did our war economy use over 167 
times more industrial gold than our peace- 
time requirements? 

You can draw your own conclusions, but 
this is not all, these increased requirements 
were for only the physical uses of gold in 
our own front yard to provide essentials for 
an absolute war economy. More important 
are the monetary aspects of gold in war- 


time. When we entered World War II in 
December of 1941, we had a gold reserve of 
$22,761 million. Against this were $8,310 
million of Federal Reserve Bank claims and 
$3,679 million of foreign short-term balances 
for total claims of $11,989 million or for a 
total mortgage of only 52,7 percent against 
the gold we were holding. This means that 
we went into war owning outright $10,772 
million worth of unencumbered ‘gold, which, 
according to expert opinion, was not strate- 
gic to our war efforts, However after only 
3 years of shooting we were left with only 
$461 million worth of this net gold. Thus 
in this short time a war economy had 
siphoned off 62.13 billion worth of our phy- 
sical gold and increased the mortgage to 
$20,170 million or to 97.8 percent of what we 
had left. 


Then, in 1945, as we continued to fight, 
the claims smothered the balance and a con- 
ference was called by the experts to inflate 
our money to cover the mortgage by lower- 
ing the gold requirements behind the dollar 
from 40 to 25 percent. 

This was done after Germany had sur- 
rendered and the defeat of Japan was 
plainly evident. Europe was devastated and 
her recovery facilities lay in shambles, while 
the plants of the United States were fully 
intact and geared for the rehabilitation job 
that was then apparent. This could have 
meant only one thing in the postwar pe- 
riod, a heavy trade balance for the United 
States and a heavy inflow of gold that would 
drastically inflate her economy, and particu- 
larly so, if this liberal reduction in gold re- 
serve requirements were put into effect, But 
despite this, the experts made the move. 
The gold did come in—$3% billion worth, 
from the end of the war until 1949 when 
England was forced to devalue her pound. 

The above facts pose the big question as 
to whether the war was won because we had 
so many experts, or whether it was won in 
spite of the experts, because we had so much 
gold. If you can visualize most of the gold 
in enemy vaults instead of ours at the out- 
break of another war you may have the an- 
swer. Under the present international 
monetary arrangements American citizens 
cannot own or buy gold or gold security any- 
where in the world to maintain the value of 
their domestic dollar equal to the set gold 
value that the United States must guarantee 
for foreign dollar balances. This may seem 
like a long way around to give away our 
gold, but the machinery was set up in 1945 
about the same time that our monetary ex- 
perts began dressing up the dollar to expe- 
dite inflation for our postwar economy. In 
their flurry to do all things for all people, 
they left the back door open just wide 
enough for the foreign experts to squeeze in 
a scheme to divide up our gold. This ob- 
jective was accomplished under the Bretton 
Woods Agreement because our experts failed 
to recognize that they themselves inad- 
vertently had plotted a course of domestic 
devaluation for our dollar, and then guaran- 
teed its redemption for forelgners only at a 
set ratio of one ounce of American gold for 
every 35 American dollars. As a result, the 
ratification of this agreement has proved 


more like a disaster for the United ense 
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can mean but one thing. Today our dollar 
is worth twice as much to the foreigner 
than it is worth domestically because we are 
permitted to use it only for inflated pricetags, 
while the foreigner can still buy the same 
amount of our gold with it that he could in 
1934. As a consequence we use our dollars 
to buy foreign merchandise because we can 
get it cheaper than our own goods and the 
foreigner returns these dollars to buy our 
gold because he can get it cheaper than our 
domestic wares. 

In our desperate attempt to conyince the 
foreigners that our dollar is still equivalent 
to gold we have been selling an ounce of our 
$35 gold for the return of 35 of our 50-cent 
dollars and, as a result, we give away an 
ounce of our gold as a bonus through the 
back door for each ounce that we sell through 
the front door. If this mistake is not cor- 
rected it is inevitable that we will run out 
of gold. 

Last year, in spite of prosperity and high 
employment abroad, our exports gained only 
4 percent while our imports gained 12 per- 
cent. Although our semisubsidized trade 
balance remained favorable, its demise was 
showing on the horizon and our balance of 
payments was adverse. I say “semisubsi- 
dized trade balance“ because a substantial 
portion of our exports are gained through the 
sale of our subsidized wheat, cotton, and 
other products which, in unvarnished truth 
is an export subsidy at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. Here, again, we treat 

instead of the real ailment. We 
beg for the removal of restrictions on the 


But, because these opiates fail, our indus- 
try has been forced to base factories abroad 
and hire foreign labor in order to compete 
in the international markets and today they 


ting down on our military expenditures 
abroad. But should their fingers snap, they 
may find that their dream well may be a 
nightmare as these programed dollars have 
“buy American” obligations that send them 
back to us for the purchase of our exports. 


y 
almost certain that we still would be left 
with our payments problem. 

The latest fad is to swallow “currency 
swap” and “Basle group“ pills with a prom- 
ise of international liquidity to wash them 
down, but this, in a nutshell, means little 
more than swallowing goldfish. To say that 
currency swaps will increase the interna- 
tional liquid position of nations is a false 
hope so long as gold remains as the final 
money of redemption and its supply falls to 
pace the disproportionate increases of var- 
ious currency, For instance, if the United 
States swaps $50 million for $50 million worth 
of French francs at the current exchange rate 
(with a guarantee that the same rate would 
apply for unswapping) and our dollar begins 
to lose international prestige through our 
misgivings of continued deficits, national 
debts, increased money supply and gold 
losses, France would become apprehensive. 
If we used the francs to support the dollar 
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in the currency market and still couldn't 
defend our domestic position, France would 
not become anxious about her few guaran- 
teed swap dollars, but about the rest of her 
dollar holdings. If she couldn't exchange 
these dollars for other currencies without 
losses, she could demand conversion into 
U.S. gold. There is no such a thing as truly 
convertible currencies unless they are con- 
vertible into each other and ultimately into 
gold at stable rates. Stable rates cannot be 
guaranteed if currency supplies independ- 
ently and erratically outpace the supply of 
gold. 

The “Basle group” pill Is the toughest to 
swallow, because it means more backdoor 

tees with U.S. gold. Thus for the 
United States already has reduced Its price of 
gold to the so-called “gold pool” gang by 
the elimination of her customary handling 
charges. The ulterior purpose is to force the 
price of gold down in the London market. 
If you will write to the Treasury Department 
to confirm this statement you will get the 
following answer: 

“This is in reply to your letter. In gen- 
eral, gold and exchange stabilization oper- 
ations, including official actions in the Lon- 
don gold market, are not disclosed, since 
that could impede the achievement of the 
objectives of official action.” 

God bless our experts, for the mistakes 
are man’s and experts a repository 
for the blame. Thank you. 


El Paso Literacy Council Helping To 
Make Better Citizens in Fine Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a highly important job in helping adults 
become better American citizens is be- 
ing done with little or no public acclaim, 
in many parts of our country. 

An example of this fine work was re- 
ported by Mr. Ken Flynn in the El Paso 
Herald-Post, Wednesday, March 6, 1963, 
in an article on the El Paso Literacy 
Council and some of its outstanding 
teachers. The president of the council, 
who is building it into a tremendously 
effective organization for educating 
adults, many of whom have only a slight 
grasp of English, is Guillermo Villareal. 

One of the teachers is Mrs. Lily 
Howard, who will be 86 years old on 
March 13. In wishing a happy birthday 
for Mrs. Howard, we wish many happy 
birthdays to the organization she so ably 
serves. 5 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following article “Literacy Council 
Teacher Is 85; Oldest Student, 75” from 
the El Paso Herald-Post of March 6, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the El Paso Herald-Post, Mar. 6, 1963] 
FICHET von KNOWLEDGE: LITERACY COUNCIL 
Trac Is 85—OLDEST STUDENT, 75 

(By Ken Flynn) 

Young businessmen, housewives, 

leaders—even an 85-year-old 


club 
retired 
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teacher—are battling to lower El Paso Coun- 
ty's high illiteracy rate among adults over 25 
years old. 

“The world through the eyes of an illiter- 
ate is a bleak place,” El Paso Literacy Council 
President Guillermo Villarreal said. “Hum- 
ble jobs as maids and janitors are hard to 
find for persons who can’t read or write.” 

Mr. Villareal, since taking over as chair- 
man of the council in January 1926, has 
succeeded in organizing and recruiting 
volunteer teachers to conduct classes in 
English throughout the county. 

Last year their efforts resulted in the 
“graduation” of 500 students. 

“It’s Just a drop in the bucket compared to 
what needs to be done,” Mr. Villarreal said. 
In El Paso County, according to the 1960 
US. Census, there are 23,606 persons age 25 
and over who have no more than a fourth- 
grade education, marking them as functional 
illiterates according to U.S. Department of 
Education standards. 

The job of the literacy council is to find 
these illiterates and enroll them in a class. 

Many of El Paso County's illiterates are lit- 
erate in Spanish but not in English. A total 
of 6,808 have no education at all in either 
language and 16,798 have less than 4 years 
of education. 

The council has 38 classes in operation in 
the county now. In 1961, when it was or- 
ganized, no classes were held. The council 
was about to disband. 

Mr, Villarreal, who has served as secretary 
and treasurer of Lulac Council 132, attended 
a meeting of the council in January 1962. 
He was elected chairman and began a drive 
to get help from civic clubs and others. 

“MECCA, the mayor's executive committee 
of civic associations, has been a tremendous 
help to the literacy council,” he sald. 
“Mayor Ralph Seitsinger has given much of 
his personal time to the work of the council.” 

Students do not pay for the classes. They 
pay only $1.50 for a book which utilizes pic- 
tures to teach students to read and write 
basic English. 

Teachers in addition to donating their 
time and efforts, must pay $6.50 for their 
books and charts. The council has few funds 
of its own. 

Workshops are held twice a year to instruct 
the volunteers in the basic rudiments of 
teaching. Only seven of the volunteers are 
actual teachers, two of whom are retired. 

Mrs. Lilly Howard, 85, teaches a small class 
twice a week in her apartment at 1207 East 
Yanell Drive. 

“I'd rather teach than eat,” she said. 

The volunteer was principal of Lincoln 
School for 18 years and taught for 22 years 
at Aoy School. She retired from in 
public schools 20 years ago, but has tutored 
privately since then. 

Mrs. Howard will be 86 years old March 13. 
She is the daughter of J. A. Smith, founder 
of the old El Paso Dairy. She has lived in 
El Paso for 78 years. 

The council has a student almost as old as 
Mrs. Howard. 

Mrs. Huerta, 75, attends classes regularly 
at El Calvario Catholic Church, proving 
you're never too old to learn. 

Many young businessmen and club leaders 
are also volunteers. Mr. Villareal is an in- 
surance agent, 

Five teachers who work with students all 
day and then put in extra hours with Uliter- 
ates are: 

G. V. Bostik, Ruben Torres, Joel Velez, Tino 
Valenzuela, and Mrs. Louls White. The other 
retired teacher-volunteer is Mrs, M. Nolan 
Brown. 

Other volunteers include: Fred Alvarado, 
Mrs. Guadalupe B. Bachofen, Ruben Can- 
delaria, Ismael M. Diaz, Porfirio Diaz, Mrs. 
Jean Gilcrease, Bob Garcia, Mrs. R. C. Gui- 
tlerrez, Mrs. Evalyn Coady, Col. E. A. Hyde, 
Mrs. Jeanette Janger, Mrs. Alva LaRue, Ro- 
berto Luis Lopez, Mrs. Magdalena Monyans, 
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Gerald J. O'Connor, Mrs. Luis Patino, Mrs. 
E. E. Passon, Mrs. Katherine Reardon, Gua- 
Anlupe Saenz, Mrs. Carmen Sloat, Mr. Sieg- 
loff, Mrs. Sellers, and Mrs. Lucy Telles. 

“To be illiterate is a handicap,” Mr. Vi- 
larreal said. “It condemns a person to sec- 
Ond-class citizenship, a dark world where he 
can never rise above the unskilled labor class, 
Unequipped to take advantages of promo- 
tional opportunities.” 

Mr. Villarreal was recently reelected pres- 
ident of the council and announced an ex- 
panded program to wipe out Uliteracy in 
El Paso County. 

, “Anyone interested in helping is invited,” 
he said. “Volunteers do not need any ex- 
perience in teaching to conduct classes.“ 

Address of the council is 517 North Camp- 
bell Street. Telephone number is KE 3-3890. 


Consumer Services Through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
have inserted in the Recorp an 
&ccount of the many, many services per- 
formed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture not only for the people of agricul- 
ture districts, but for the citizens in our 
Urban areas as well. Too many people 
are not aware of the daily advantages af- 
forded them by the work and efforts of 
Posie of the Department of Agri- 


It is with the hope that all citizens 
will be better informed as to the many 
Consumer services that they are furnish- 
€d through the Agriculture Department 
that I state the following: 

Consumer Seavices THROUGH THE DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
steadily increasing services benefiting all of 
Our 188 million citizens with an amazingly 
Small expansion in personnel. 

While often associated only with the farm- 
ing sector of our society, the Department of 
Agriculture today provides more consumer 
Services than any other agency of Govern- 
Ment, and s population which grows at the 
Tate of 8,000 a day adds to the public service 
demands. 

THE PEOPLE-OWNED FORESTS 

For example, since 1957 there has been an 
increase of nearly 100 percent in visits to na- 
tonal forests, and a rise of 46 percent in 
Forest Service personnel. 

The citizens of our country own 155 na- 
tional foresta. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its Forest Service, has respon- 
Sibility for the development, maintenance 
and operation of these areas and 29 percent 
Of the Department's personnel is in this serv- 
ice field. 

There is a constantly growing demand for 
More recreation in, and more timber from, 
national forests. As recently as 1957 recrea- 
non visits totaled 61 million. By 1962 the 
number had nearly doubled, reaching 112 
Million. ‘This spectacular rise in forest use 
Tequires more facilities and last year 3.204 

family camp and picnic units were 
Sdded while another 9,818 units were re- 
habilitated, Thirty-five other recreation 
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areas, including ski areas, swimming areas 
and scenic overlooks, were developed. 

Recreation use of national forests is no 
longer limited to summer months. Skling 
and winter sports visits have jumped from 
2.75 million in 1957 to nearly 5 million now, 
and while there are 167 winter sports areas 
there is a rising volume of requests for more 
of them. 

Hunting and fishing visits have increased 
8 times faster than the nationwide sale 
of hunting and fishing licenses. All of these 
sportsmen went to find fish and game in the 
lakes, streams, and woodlands. 

The cut of timber from national forests 
has increased from 7 billion board feet in 
1957 to more than 9 billion in 1962, the re- 
sult of more effective efforts to prevent tree 
losses from fire, insects, and disease. While 
advancements in technology and manage- 
ment have contributed to the reduction in 
timber losses from fire and other causes, 
men still play the vital role. 

Each activity, whether it responds to pub- 
lic demands for greater year round recrea- 
tion, more timber for the mills, improved 
rangeland, or better protection for wood 
and water.and wildlife resources, calls for 
workers. 

FOOD DISTRIBUTION 

In urban and rural areas of every State 
the Department of Agriculture is charged 
with primary responsibility for purchase and 
distribution of foods to no-income and low- 
income families. By June of 1962 the num- 
ber of persons receiving food from this 
source had nearly doubled in comparison 
with 1960, rising from 3.3 million to 64 
million. ‘There was a corresponding in- 
crease of 40 percent in USDA employment in 
this field of activity, from 169 to 240 man- 


years. 

In the area of improved diets for low in- 
come families through privately owned 
trade channels the Department is now 
charged with operation of a food stamp plan 
serving more than 140,000 persons, The 
food stamp program didn't exist 2 years ago. 

SERVICE TO BUSINESS, INDUSTRY 

Since 1960 the number of market dealers 
and agencies registered under the Packers 
and Stockyards Act has increased by 5,700 
and the number of packers supervised by the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has grown by nearly 
700. In the same period employment in the 
Packers and Stockyards Division has in- 
creased only 34 persons, 

Between 1960 and 1962 employment in 
poultry inspection increased 20 percent while 
the volume of poultry products inspected 
made a 38-percent jump. Employment in 
the meat inspection service has increased 
about 3 percent since 1960, while the num- 
ber of plants requiring this service rose 11 
percent. 

There is a direct tie between expansion 
in Department of Agriculture services and 
business growth, The addition of two in- 

at a Sioux City, Iowa, meatpac 
plant enabled the plant to add a shift to its 
operations and employ 30 additional work- 
ers, and add 30 regular paychecks to the 
Sioux City economy. The addition of two 
inspectors at a Denison, Iowa, meat plant 
resulted in the hiring of between 30 and 40 
new workers and a 40 percent increase in 
slaughter. 
RESEARCH AND THE GENERAL WELFARE 


Research in the Department of Agriculture 
has always meant more than making two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. 
Department research workers who discovered 
disease could be transmitted by insects in- 
spired investigations which led to the dis- 
covery of the causes of malaria, yellow fever, 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, and other ill- 
nesses, Department of Agriculture scien- 
tists discovered an effective, low cost method 
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of producing penicillin. Rutin, an ald to 
persons with fragile capillaries, was discov- 
ered in a USDA laboratory. 

There is growing concern among our people 
about the use of pesticides. In 1962 the De- 
partment of Agriculture opened three new 
laboratories dedicated to the goal of better 
insect control methods. From these labora- 
tories will come ways in which farmers may 
move away from complete reliance on chemi- 
cal pesticides and the residue and toxicity 
Problems inherent in their use. 

Two of these laboratories are concerned 
with grain insects that annually cost the 
U.S. economy more than a billion dollars in 
poor quality crops. and inefficient produc- 
tion. Both are USDA-State cooperative lab- 
oratories and are located at Brookings, 
S. Dak., and Tifton, Ga. The third new 
laboratory is on the campus of Mississippi 
State College and is concerned with the No. 1 
cotton pest, boll weevil. Eradication of the 
boll weevil will benefit cotton producers, 
consumers and taxpayers by cutting produc- 
tion, utilization, and subsidy costs. 

These three research efforts have resulted 
in an 11-percent increase in the USDA's 
scientific staff. The additional employees 
are primarily pharmacologists and chemists. 

MEAT SUPPLY PROTECTION 


Livestock disease epidemics can create 
greater havoc on the food supply front than 
crop killing droughts or floods, because it 
takes much longer to replace foundation 
herds than to grow new crops. 

Four major developments during the past 
2 years have added 411 employees in the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Animal Disease 
Eradication Division. 

Because it is the most modern animal 
research facility in the world, scientists 
from throughout the world are visiting the 
new National Animal Disease Laboratory at 
Ames, Iowa. It has brought into one place 
laboratory research that was scattered over 
Several locations, and given the researchers 
the best ín tools. 

The Congress in 1961 authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to Initiate a natlonwide 
program, in cooperation with the States, for 
the eradication of hog cholera. Funds were 
made available in 1962. The new program 
could not be fully staffed with personnel 
transfers, so 43 veterinarians, 64 livestock 
inspectors, and 23 administrative and cleri- 
cal employees were added. . 

Hog cholera currently costs our economy 
$50 million a year. 

The Department of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tion with States and livestock growers, has 
launched a screw-worm eradication program 
in Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. The current annual screw- 
worm losses in Texas alone amount to 6100 
million. 

A sheep scabies eradication program has 
been accelerated during the past 2 years, 
and as a result 330 more counties have been 
added to the scabies-free list. State mon- 
etary contributions for this effort exceed the 
Federal contribution, but additional funds 
provided by Congress have made possible the 
employment of 50 persons for the expanded 
activity. 

Eradication of livestock diseases means not 
only greater assurance for all Americans of 
an adequate meat supply, it also means lower 
food costs resulting from greater production 
efficiency. 

SAVING WATER, MAKING JOBS 

The Congress, in 1954, passed the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 
It provided authority for the Department of 
Agriculture to give technical and financial 
assistance to local organizations in planning 
and carrying out multipurpose small water- 
shed projects. 

Watershed projects are popular with our 
people because they offer a way in which all 
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the interests of a rural-urban community 
can unite in efforts to solve community 
problems and meet community needs. 

A watershed project can provide any or 
all of these benefits: flood prevention; agri- 
cultural, industrial and municipal water 
supply; irrigation and drainage; wildlife and 
public recreational developments. 

For utilization of this program, legisla- 
tures of 40 States have enacted more than 
150 pieces of legislation. 

As of February 1, 1960, applications for as- 
sistance in developing watershed projects had 
been received from 1,251 local organizations. 
Of these, 488 had been authorized for plan- 
ning and 214 for operations. By February 
1, 1963, the number of applications had 
grown to 1,839. Planning authorizations 
and operation authorizations were just about 
double the 1960 totals, 830 and 455, re- 
spectively. 

In this field of protecting and utilizing 
natural resources thé cooperation of State 
and Federal Governments with local groups 
often results in a better industrial and busi- 
ness climate. 

An example is the Mud River Watershed 
project near Russellville, Ky. The creation 
of a water supply was a factor in establish- 
ment of a manufacturing plant m the area. 
A new boat shop was opened to take ad- 
vantage of the 900-acre recreation lake— 
Lake Malone. More than 200 building lots 
have been sold on the lake's perimeter. 
Fifty cabins and a $45,000 sportsmen’s lodge 
have been constructed. It is estimated that 
the lake will provide 15,000 man-hours of 
fishing each year, and that more than 925,000 
visitors will use the lake facilities. 

Since January of 1961 the Department of 
Agriculture has built and staffed four new 
soll and water conservation research fa- 
cilities. In these laboratories State and Fed- 
eral research workers are using the tools of 
modern science to answer two questions 
vital not only to farmers and ranchers, but 
to business, industry and the individual 
citizen: 

How can we make more effective use of 
our scarce supplies of fresh water? How 
can we better conserve and rebuild the struc- 
ture and fertility of our priceless soils? 

Increases in personnel in the Department 
of Agriculture have been more closely re- 
lated to 


sumers, business, industry, public welfare 
es, community development leaders 


; and outdoor recreation seekers. 


Election of Theodore R. McKeldin as 
Mayor of Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, Theodore 
R. McKeldin was elected mayor of Balti- 
more this week although the political 
party of his opponent had a 4 to 1 ad- 
vantage in registration. 

Commenting editorially on this, the 
Washington Post of May 9 referred to 
““McKeldin’s Comeback.” It is obvious 
what was meant by the editorial writer 
since, in the past, Mr. McKeldin was 
Baltimore’s mayor as well as the Gover- 
nor of Maryland for two terms, but in a 
sense, the word “comeback” is mislead- 
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ing. Even when not in public office, Mr. 
McKeldin continued to work and fight 
for his city and his State, and I am sure 
his new administration as mayor will be 
one of the highlights of Baltimore’s 
history. . 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the Post editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McKELDIN's COMEBACK 


Maryland Democrats are still incredulous 
over the upset in Baltimore, but the returns 
in Tuesday's election say plainly enough that 
former mayor and former Gov, Theodore R. 
McKeldin has succeeded in his long-con- 
templated comeback. Still more astonish- 
ing and inexplicable, according to some Free 
State politicians, was the victory of Hyman 
A. Pressman, a Democrat, who ran on the 
Republican ticket for clty comptroller. It 
can scarcely be said, however, that this tradi- 
tionally Democrat city experienced a Repub- 
lican sweep, for Democrat Thomas D'Ales- 
andro snowed under his Republican oppo- 
nent for the presidency of the city council 
by a margin of 2 to 1. 

In part the misfortune of Mayor Philip H. 
Goodman may have resulted from the fact 
that he had held the office only 5 months. 
In that period he had not had time to make 
a record on which to stand, and he chose to 
campaign largely against McKeldin instead 
of making a strong platform of his own. 
Meanwhile it appears that Mr. McKeldin, 
and along with him Mr. Pressman, shook an 
enormous number of hands, addressed count- 
less audiences and warmed the hearts of 
numerous minority groups as well as others. 

Coming so soon after Governor Tawes’ big 
victory of last November, this overturn has 
refreshing as well as aspects. 
Since there were few issues in the campaign, 
the people of Baltimore must have concluded 
that Mr. McKeldin as an individual offers 
the best hope for good government in the 4 
years ahead. Once before, in 1943, they 
made the same decision, and after serving a 
term as mayor, Mr. McKeldin went on to 8 
years in the Governor’s chair. Having now 
made a comeback, will he seek to repeat this 
performance? No doubt the most reliable 
answer will be found in the record he is now 
able to make as mayor. 


Tribute Paid to Representative Bob Sikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the service 
of the Honorable Rozert L. F. SIKES in 
the Congress of the United States is 
without parallel in the history of the 
great State of Florida. Coming to the 
Congress in January 1941 in the 77th 
Congress, he has served for over 22 years, 
now in his 12th consecutive term in the 
Congress. 

Thus he has served longer in the House 
of Representatives than any other Flo- 


' ridian. 


Today he is one of the ranking mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee, 
and on that committee, as in all of his 
other service in the House, he renders 
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unselfish and dedicated service, not only 
to his district and State, but the Nation 
as well. 

Congressman SIKES was my Congress- 
man for most of my life until January 
of this year when I had the privilege 
of joining him as a Member of the House 
from a new district in Florida, which 
took in eight of the counties he had 
formerly represented. 

When Congressman Smxs came to the 
Congress, Florida had only 6 Members 
of the House, while today our great 
State has a delegation of 12. I can say 
without fear of contradiction that my 
colleagues share the great admiration 
I have for this outstanding American. 
I know full well what he has meant to 
me as a new Member of the House, giv- 
ing freely of his time and counsel, never 
too busy in his hectic schedule to assist 
me in learning about the Congress, and 
this is true of the other members of 
our delegation, for he is the senior mem- 
ber of our delegation. 

His sterling character and devotion to 
duty have won him admiration and re- 
spect on both sides of the aisle of the 
House. Bon Sixes is one of those dedi- 
cated individuals whose entire waking 
moments are dedicated to the service of 
his people and to the Congress. 

Bos Srxes is loved and respected not 
only by the people of his district, but 
by all of the people of Florida. I doubt 
that there has ever been a Congressman 
from my great State that has achieved 
the universal admiration and respect of 
every segment of our great State, as has 
this outstanding public servant. 

I sincerely believe that the entire Na- 
tion is richer for his service as a Mem- 
ber of the Congress, and I know that all 
of my colleagues in the House share my 
great admiration and respect for this 
truly great American. 

Tam pleased to conclude these remarks 
with a reprint of a column which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) ‘Times-Union which 
Points out the service he has rendered: 
GEORGIA-FLORIDA Tres CONTRIBUTED SIGNIFI- 

CANTLY TO DEVELOPMENT OF THE NORTHWEST 

FLORDA EmMpme 

(By Pope Haley) 

In the whole bright picture of Florida's 
continuing development as a year-round 
mecca for tourists seeking rest and recrea- 
tion, there is no brighter spot than the 100 
miles lying along the upper gulf coast 
between Panama City and Pensacola which 
has been aptly dubbed “the Miracle Strip.” 

A survey by the Florida Development Com- 
mission last fall showed that of more than. 
10.6 million vacationing visitors who entered 
the State during the previous year, nearly 1.3 
million, or more than 10 percent, were 
headed for the Miracle Strip. 

In addition to the two large “anchor 
cities,” the 100-mile stretch also embraces 
the popular and growing resort centers of 
Destin, Fort Walton Beach, and Pensacola 
Beach. Panama City and Pensacola each 
claimed about one-third of the total, while 
the remaining third were about equally dia- 
tributed among the other communities. 

The number of tourists giving the Miracle 
Strip as their destination approximately 
equalled the number who were headed for 


Tourists traveling by automobile, the sur- 
vey showed, represented 83 percent of the 
total of more than 12.8 million visitors who, 
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the commission estimated, spent more than 
#2 billion in the Sunshine State. 

Development of the Miracle Strip as a 
popular tourist center easily accessible to 
residents of Alabama and surrounding States 
readily explains Alabama's rank at the head 
of the list of States in number of residents 
visiting Florida. The survey showed that of 
the total number of visitors entering the 
State, 12 percent came from Alabama, and 
Georgia ranked second with 11 percent. New 
York State was third with 6 percent. 

Visitors from neighboring Alabama and 
Georgia, the commission said, stay shorter 
periods, but come more often, as many as 
10 to 12 trips a year ranging from 2 days to 
2 weeks. 

The survey established for the first time a 
count of Albamans who were bona fide 
tourists with sufficient accuracy to prove that 
State's leadership. 

The growing popularity of the Miracle 
Strip and ite mounting contribution to the 
State’s overall tourist economy, therefore, 
is obviously attributable in large part to its 
location which makes it readily accessible to 
thousands of vacationers in the mid-South. 
For many limited vacation budget famiiles 
in western Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee who could never contemplate an 
extended trip to south Florida or even to 
the east coast, a Florida vacation is still 
an easy possibility in the relatively short 
drive to the sunswept upper gulf coast. 

Even Floridians themselves sometimes fail 
to appreciate the distances involved in travel 
within their own State, such as may be 
suggested in the fact that the motorist driv- 
ing westward from Jacksonville, after reach- 
ing Tallahassee, is still well short of the 
halfway point to the State's westernmost 
border. Birmingham, Ala., vacationers with 
the Miracle Strip as their destination would 
nearly double their mileage to reach the 
east coast and triple it if Miami were their 


This distance factor points up the strong 
community of interests existing between the 
Florida Panhandle and adjoining Alabama 
and southwest Georgia. For residents of the 
panhandle, Mobile, and even New Orleans are 
the nearest large cities, and for some, the 
Alabama State capital of Montgomery is 
closer than their own. 

These strong ties, indeed, reflect Florida's 
own strength in diversity, and no one has 
ever seriously suggested that the panhandle 
should rightfully be annexed by Alabama. 

The Miracle Strip is visible evidence of the 
phenomenal development of the region which 
within living memory was virtually “frontier 
territory.” Highways, bridges, waterway im- 
provements, and the establishment of major 
military installations have all contributed to 
the area’s emergence as a major segment of 
the State's economy, which in turn spurred 
Its popularity as a tourist center. 

Among those who have contributed to, 
and watched this era of growth with pride, 
is Florida's Representative ROBERT SIKES, of 
Crestview, who has represented the pan- 
handle district in the national Congress since 
1940. A native of Worth County, Ga., Rep- 
resentative SIKES received his bachelor’s de- 
gree at the University of Georgia, and pur- 
sued graduate study at the University of 
Florida where he won his master’s degree. 
He entered the newspaper business in Crest- 
view, from which he launched his career in 
politics as a member of the Florida Legisla- 
ture before making his first campaign for 
Congress, He recently won promotion to 
rank of major general in the Army Reserve. 

As one of the recognized leaders in the 
political life and economic growth of the 
northwest Florida empire, Representative 
Bes’ Georgia background provides just one 
more example of the close ties binding 
Georgia and Florida in the mutual advance- 
ment of their region's destiny. 
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Resolution by Senate of Pennsylvania on 
Anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, among the 
deceptions practiced by the Soviet Un- 
ion is the one where it claims to protect 
the rights of minority groups within the 
country, whereas it is systematically at- 
tempting to obliterate the cultural in- 
stitutions of the Jewish people who live 
in the U.S.S.R. Jews are denied any 
semblance of nationality rights. Jew- 
ish synagogues have been closed and 
synagogue leaders have been arrested on 
undisclosed charges. 

On April 29, the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the motion of Senators Israel 
Stiefel, Charles R. Weiner, Martin Sil- 
vert, James S. Berger, and Benjamin R. 
Donolow, passed a resolution condemn- 
ing those practices. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the persistent enmity to religion 
of the Government of the Soviet Union is a 
matter of historical record; and 

Whereas within the narrow framework of 
permissible religious practices, discrimina- 
tion against synagogues and against Jewish 
worshippers afflicts the devout Jews of Rus- 
sia; and y 

Whereas Jewish congregations of the 
US.S.R. are forbidden to organize a central 
body and are not allowed contacts with 
Jewish religious groups elsewhere; and 

Whereas Yiddish language institutions and 
the other instruments of Yiddish culture 
which were destroyed in the Stalin era have 
not been restored; and 

Whereas 46 leading Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish, and Greek Orthodox clergymen of 
the United States have appealed to Chair- 
man Nikita S. Khrushchev to end discrimi- 
nations against Jews, their religion, and their 
culture; and 

Whereas both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have subscribed to the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights; and 

Whereas article 18 of that Declaration de- 
clares that Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion; this 
right includes freedom to change his religion 
or belief, and freedom, either alone or in 
community with others and in public or 
private, to manifest his religion or belief in 
teaching, practice, worship and observance”; 
and 

Whereas the State Department of the 
United States has on other occasions pro- 
tested the infliction of such injustices upon 
minority groups in Russia and other lands: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Department of State 
be hereby respectfully memorialized to re- 
quest of the Soviet Union that it grant to 
its Jewish citizens the right to freedom of 
worship; be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States restate the position of the United 
States in opposition to these acts of dis- 
crimination against Jewish citizens and that 
he instruct the U.S. delegation to the United 
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Nations to make known the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this resolution in every possible 
manner; be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this res- 
olution be forwarded by the secretary of 
the senate of the Commonwealth, to the 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of State, the President of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, to each Member of Congress from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and to the 
legislatures of the States in the United 
States; bé it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Chairman Nikita S. Khrushchev 
to indicate that the people of the United 
States deplore the antireligious attitude of 
the Soviet Union and the mistreatment of 
its Jewish subjects. 


Still No Rose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, with 
the consent of my colleagues, I offer for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial which appeared on May 2, 
1963, in the Marengo Republican-News. 
This is an independent weekly, published 
since 1868 at Marengo, Ill., a community 
of citizens who are likewise independent 
in their thinking and in their successful 
pursuit of the American way of life. 
This editorial reflects the thinking of 
the overwhelming majority of its readers 
and supporters. To me, the Marengo 
Republican-News’ editorial is as Ameri- 
can as the Fourth of July and its homely 
philosophy is as commendable as it is 
challenging. 

STULL No Rosx 

Proponents of the King-Anderson Bill— 
known to the Nation at large as Medicare— 
have indicated this measure should have 
another name before the expanded 1963 ver- 
sion comes up for hearings in the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

This wish is doubtless in recognition of 
the old adage concerning the fate of a dog 
that has been given a bad name. But we 
submit that it is equally true that a skunk’s 
habits are no more socially acceptable when 
he’s called a polecat. 

Offensive enough in its original form, 
the 1963 model would still shortchange the 
trusting oldster who expects it to pay all 
or even most of the costs of illness. It 
would be an even longer step toward the 
irreparable tragedy of socialized medicine. 
And existing health facilities for the aged 
make it unnecessary. 


of the social security system which is al- 
ready in financial hot water, with ite dis- 
ability trust fund headed toward insolvency: 
Thus, even though the immediate increase 
in the social security tax for both employees 
and employers were sufficient to meet the 
first year's costs (if the Government cost 
estimates on medicare are no better this 
year than last, it will be just half enough), 
it is certain to go up and up as costs and 
“beneficiaries” increase. 

The new medicare blanket would cover 
everyone over 65—forcing every wage earner 
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to pay for all oldsters, tnoluding those who 
neither need nor want it. It would cover 
the 53 percent of America’s 17 million old- 
sters who are now protecting themselves un- 
der some form of health insurance and still 
another 14 percent who are protected under 
the Government’s old age assistance pro- 
gram, and the remaining elderly indigents 
would fare better under the State-adminis- 
tered Kerr-Mills medical resistance pro- 
gram passed in 1960 and now im operation 
in more than half of the States. 

As administration forces begin once more 
to beat the drum for medicare, we may well 
recall he words of Missouri's Representative 
Tuomas B. Curtis, one of the best-informed 
men in on health care. He de- 
acribed this destructive, compulsory, un- 
American measure as “a financial nightmare 
of miscalculated costs and skyrocketed 
taxes.“ r 

On the human side it insults the dignity 
of all and through increased taxation, fur- 
ther threatens the capability of every 
worker to meet his family obligations in his 
own way. 


The Transport Aircraft Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, one 
of America’s leading aviation authorities, 
Mr. Wayne Parrish, addressed a meeting 
of people interested in the subject in 
Seattle on April 23. The subject of his 
discussion is of such current interest that 
I desire to make his paper available to my 
colleagues. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LUNCHEON SPEECH BY Warne W. PARRISH AT 
THE SAE Transport MEETING, New WASH- 
INGTON HOTEL, SEATTLE, WASH., APRIL 23, 
1963 
Mr. Chairman, delegates to this distin- 

and important meeting, it is a real 
pleasure to be with you today, a pleasure be- 

cause of our areas of mutual interest and a 

pleasure to be out here in the wonderful 

West. The Washington I come from is many 

miles from here and if political philosophy 

could be measured by the same standards 
my Washington is also miles from your 

Washington. Back there we feel the growing 

gloom of a centralized government but out 

here freedom abounds and its presence is 
refreshing. 


And now for a few moments of capsule 
observations on a serious matter, the TFX 
catastrophe, the Dyna-Soar question mark, 
and something about the transport aircraft 
market, dil very pertinent to paychecks of a 
Seattle audience. 

The TFX fiasco would be funny if it 
weren't so deadly serious. Nobody really 
questions the right and duty of Congress to 
investigate and to hold hearings and to air 
what it thinks are scandals, but the present 
hearings are doing nobody any good, espe- 
cially the country’s military position. I 
asked Senator McCOLELLAN the other day if an 
end was in sight. He would only say that 
the hearings were going on and on and on. 
He is convinced that the DOD as personified 
by McNamara made the wrong decision in 
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awarding the TFX contract and he intends 
to build up a strong record on this even 
though he knows he does not have the power 
to force a change in the awarding of the 
contract. 

The truth of the matter is that nobody 
can really prove in those hearings that Mc- 
Namara is wrong or that he is right. The 
truth is that no one can prove that an air- 
plane on paper is good or bad. A major 
question is whether this country shouid bulk 
everything into one compromise design and 
award the vast bulk contract to one com- 
pany. On the other hand the admimistra- 
tion awards a contract that ultimately will 
go to $6 billion to one company and on the 
other hand, it has an army of lawyers at 
work on antitrust action to bust up big com- 
panies. : 

But the trouble goes far beyond the mere 
awarding of the TFX contract. It goes back 
to the original concept for a triservice fighter 
which nobody in military life wanted but 
which a businessman decided was the perfect 
answer from the standpoint of cost and 
efficiency. One thing led to another, in- 
cluding the laying down of belated require- 
ments and specs, and when you lay down 
specs on something that any major con- 
tractor of given capability can bulld, and 
where one compromise leads to another, and 
where the genius and design skills of indi- 
vidual companies are neutralized or nulll- 
fied, then the entire contractural machinery 
is thrown to the winds. Then the decision 
is likely to be on a different set of evalua- 
tions, call it politics or just call it distribut- 
ing work to needy areas. 

Let's focus attention on the real heart of 
the matter. Mr. McNamara himself is a 
capable man of personal integrity, He has 
performed many fine things as administrator 
in the Pentagon, probably more than all of 
his predecessors combined. He deserves 
much credit. He is generally the type of 
man the Government needs. 

But, and this is the focal point, Mr. Mc- 
Namara did not stop at being the'civilian 
overseer of the Military Establishment. He 
became a master military strategist as well. 
And this has led this man into pitfalls that 
may be exceedingly costly for this country 
and could easily erase all of his accomplish- 
ments in streamlining operations. Military 
strategy can’t be performed by data proc- 
essing and brilliant but young whiz kids and 
by the same type of efficiency pattern that 
Tules a production plant or by the same in- 
genius planning that went into the late un- 
lamented Edsel car. What seemed logical, 
rational, sensible, and economical to the 
whiz kids and Mr. McNamara is most likely 
one of the greatest military aircraft blunders 
this country has ever made. 

The reason is perfectly simply. In the 
decision to achieve a commonality of design 
for two services, every known secret, every 
known design compromise, every detail, and 
all of the dirty linen, are now easily acces- 
sible to the world and including the Soviet 
Union for reasons of which the TFX was 
conceived. As a surprise weapon, we might 
as well scrap the works and start over. If 
anyone ever turned over to his enemy the 
proper guidelines for the enemy’s own plan- 
ning, we have done it. All the Soviet Union 
has to do now is to build two airplanes ex- 
ceeding the TFX in the two extreme areas 


never yet entered a war with strong air power. 
But we always had time to make up for the 


intend to have, and how we compromised, 
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hearings and all that, it is a questionable 
concept decision to start with. If there is a 
scandal, the real scandal is in McNamara’s 
initial judgment as an amateur military 
strategist trying to make one plane do the 
work of two. Military strategy belongs to 
the military. Mr. McNamara was supposed 
to carry on from there, not start there. What 
we needed were two or more prototypes em- 
“bodying the best design talents in the indus- 
try for the two or more requirements of the 
various services. And the record is most 
awfully clear that Boeing had a design of 
very great merit and superior in many as- 
pects, which is not to overlook the fact that 
other companies should have been given op- 
portunities to demonstrate their skills in 
their areas, too. 

There is something else of serious import- 
ance in the Pentagon, Shades of the late 
Charles “Engine” Wilson who opposed all re- 
search, the whiz kids in there now are throw- 
ing wrenches into the research machinery by 
trying to use computers where experienced 
brains are needed. There is an absence of 
real basic long-range military research and 
development, the kind that leads ideas into 
production of hardware. 

And now some comments on another sub- 
ject of special interest in Seattle, the Dyna- 
Soar: 

As everyone here knows, the fate of the 
Dyna-Soar program is one of the most dis- 
cussed subjects in Washington these days. 
Secretary of Defense McNamara has opened 
& real can of worms with his review of this 


program. 

Mr. McNamara was impressed with the 
briefing on Dyna-Soar which he received at 
Boeing, But when he returned to Washing- 
ton, he told the editor of Missiles and Rockets 
magazine the very next day that he still felt 
Gemini and Dyna-Soar could accomplish 
very much the same mission in orbit. 

He brushed off the difference in reentry 
capability with the comment that he doesn't 
care how the astronauts get back, it's what 
they can do while they’re up there that 
counts. As he put it, “they can come back 
by parachute for all I care.” 

Let's take a look at something McNamara 
told Congress before departing on the Boeing 
trip. He told the House Space Committee, 
and I'm quoting now: “I guess we will and 
that Gemini has a greater military potential 
for us, even though a rather ill-defined mili- 
tary potential, than does Dyna-Soar. More- 
over, it will be available much soonor than 
Dyna-Soar.” 

He went on to say, and again I'm quoting: 
“At some point, we ought to give up covering 
two bases and decide which one we want to 
cover before we have spent a total of roughly 
$800 million for Dyna-Soar, rather over $800 
million for Gemini, and a total of $1.6 bil- 
lion. I think we can cut back very 
substantially.” 

That is very reminiscent of the language 
Mr. McNamara used before he lowered the 
ax on the Skybolt missile, It bodes {ll for 
the X-20 and nothing he has said since re- 
turning from Seattle has indicated any 
change of heart. 

That doesn’t mean the Air Force has given 
up; far from it. Only a few days ago, testi- 
mony was released which gives some idea of 
what the Air Force now is attempting to do 
in this area, 

Secretary of Air Force Zuckert told the 
House Appropriations Committee, and again 
I'm quoting: “It is up to us in the Alr Force, 
and we certainly are going to endeavor to 
do it, to convince the Secretary of Defense 
that the Dyna-Soar program is usefully com- 
plementary and that usefully stands by it- 
self as something we should do.” 

That is where the program is this week. 
A review is underway and whether the Air 
Force can succeed in ng Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s mind, only time will tell. They 
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have not. shown notable success in accom- 
plishing this in other areas, 

Now to point 3 to wind up with air trans- 
port in which the session today is most di- 
rectly concerned. 

I see no reason to be other than optimistic 
about the future of the airlines despite ris- 
ing costs and increased governmental inter- 
vention in everything from enforcement 
against fare discounting to ratemaking ma- 
chinery. 

What really jolted the major airlines of 
the world in the past few years is no secret, 
the very rapid and costly acquisition of jets. 
The banks and other financial institutions 
made very certain that they would get their 
money back. They had first call on all re- 
sources. The result was very heavy outgo 
of cash for a few years to meet payments. 
But from here on, year by year, the financial 
situation will be easing in most instances. 

But there are other factors to consider. 
An evolution in transportation has taken 
place which never occurred in shipping to 
this extent. There are many new airlines 
operated by many new countries, partici- 
pating in longhaul international traffic. 
Twenty years ago no one could have fore- 
seen a development of this magnitude. 
Twenty years ago it was assumed that the 
oldline airlines, the pioneers of the United 
States and Europe with participation by a 
few in South America and Australia, would 
dominate the world's airways. It was as- 
sumed that new airlines would operate with- 
in their local regions. But the jet. especial- 
ly, has changed all this. For purposes of 
foreign exchange if for no other reason, 
Many new airlines are charging about the 
world grabbing important chunks of traf- 
fic which the oldtimers thought they would 
be carrying. 

A still further consideration, one that few 
forecast correctly 10 years ago, is the con- 
tinued elimination of smaller stops by major 
carriers, not only in the United States, but 
overseas, The jet is a major factor. This 
has altered the airline pattern, and equip- 
ment purchases, to a large degree. 

The current battle internationally is be- 
tween oldline airlines which overbought 
equipment and have not controlled their 
costs and who see higher fares as the only 
Way out of their dilemma, and the more 
efficient airlines, including those of this 
country, which would prefer to fill up more 
seats with lower fares and they can do 80 
profitably. This wide disparity in views 
brought about the historic crisis of a few 
Weeks ago when the Civil Aeronautics Board 
rejected the proposed increases of fares on 
the Pacific and Atlantic and thus precipi- 
tated the Government of the United States, 
and of necessity other governments, into the 
fare structures and faremaking machinery of 
the world's airlines. 

There is much in the air these days about 
SST but there is more talk than action and 
more dre than reality. The French 
in their nationalistic drive to be first and 
foremost are hellbent to be first in A 
They would have done it alone, I was con- 
stantly reminded in Paris last month, if they 
could have afforded the initial $400 million 
outlay. But they needed a partner and they 
chose Britain, and due to continued prod- 
ding by the French, the British finally came 
up with a financial commitment. I suspect 
they will run into many problems and many 
additional costs before this mach 2.2 project 
becomes a reality. Meantime, with a billion 
dollar estimate for an SST in the area of 
mach 3 in this country, there is a noteworthy 
lack of enthusiasm everywhere except among 
certain manufacturers who would like to 
build the SST if somebody digs up the money. 
The SST will be bullt, probably by a govern- 
Ment corporation with possible private par- 
ticipation, but such enterprises are inevitably 
cumbersome and sluggish and we can prob- 
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ably expect no real progress until the net 
weight of reports and studies and charts 
and specs exceeds the estimated net weight 
of the projected airplane. 

Meantime, there are many more immediate 
problems and possibilities: 

For example, the same amount of money 
put into VIOL would create vast new hori- 
zons for sir transportation, airlines, em- 
ployment, and passengers, Automatic take 
off and landing regardless of weather or 
ceiling, with VTOL for high density short 
and intermediate haul routes, holds promise 
of the biggest breakthrough in aviation his- 
tory apart from the jets. 

The BAC-111 and the Douglas DC-9 would 
seem to occuply a unique position in avia- 
tion history. With no future SST to disturb 
their position, with only minor improve- 
ments in operating characteristics possible, 
these two airplanes would seem to have the 
biggest and longest continued market in 
commercial airplane history. The market is 
slim right now. But the airline business 
seems to have an enormous capacity for de- 
vouring new airplanes despite the financial 
burdens, and the intermediate range jet 
should have as ideal a future as any airplane 
in Both should be good, And I 
should give a nod to the 727 which is bound 
to be a success in the level above the 111 and 
DC-9 and below the highly successful 720. 

There will be some airline mergers, but 
the mere idea of bigness is hardly the answer 
to profitability. It is the regional trunk, or 
the smaller trunk, that is doing well in this 
country. And it is the well-managed smaller 
carrier elsewhere that is doing well, such as 
Swissair. Airlines can get too big. Airlines 
require a certain indefinable characteristic of 
management that is a combination of dedi- 
cation, devotion and know-how. Where you 
find a successful airline you find experienced 

t that is on the job and loves 
what is is doing. I would not forecast at 
this time the trend of mergers in the United 
States except to say that there will be some, 
and some fairly important ones, and that 
merger discussions continue at a rapid rate 
everywhere, but mergers are not the sole sal- 
vation of airlines that are troubled by in- 
expert management, 

Much has been said of late about excessive 
competition by trunk carriers in this coun- 
try. The jets have further emphasized this 
critical point and there is no doubt that we 
do have too much in some areas. 
There is no doubt, too, that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board weakened to the tremendous 
pressures, political and otherwise, to permit 
too much competition. 

But it is a fact of life and we are stuck 
with it. Some of the most vociferous pro- 
tests against excessive competition come 
from the very executives who push hardest 
for new routes and who put on unbelievable 
pressures to get same. While it is true that 
the CAB has had the responsibility for 
orderly expansion of air service, and should 
have applied the brakes, a share of the blame 
must rest with industry itself for pulling out 
all the stops to get a new route come hell 
or high water. 


Mergers will help cure some of the prob- 


industry S; 
leadership in the CAB in Washington is 
somewhat better than it has been in previous 
years. As for the FAA, the Administrator of 
this vast sprawling agency faces a virtually 
impossible task of with effi- 
ciency. FAA is too big. It is gigantic. The 
time is already here, it seems to me, for a 
new evaluation of FAA in order to break it 
down into more efficient units. But this re- 
quires exploration in greater detail than I 
have time to do, and I've already talked too 
long now. 
It has been a real pleasure to be here. 
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U.S. Sea Power: Fleet Versus Ballistic 
Missile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the dramatic advent of the atomic bomb 
in 1945, perceptive military, naval, and 
scientific leaders have pondered the 
problems involved in adjusting our 
Armed Forces to ensuing technological 
developments. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with assign- 
ment to the subcommittee charged with 
formulating appropriations for national 
defense and as an observer of various 
exercises by the Armed Forces, I have 
had an opportunity to see some of the 
practical effects of post-World War IZ 
technological progress in weaponry. 

These effects have been particularly 
notable with respect to seagoing elements 
of our Navy—in design of vessels, com- 
position of the units, and operations, In 
fact, our fleets are vulnerable to long- 
range ballistic missiles, which are a chal- 
lenge that our country must meet or some 
day it will discover that Soviet power 
has developed effective antiintercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, leaving our sea 
power without defense against its mis- 
siles and forcing the United States into 
a wasteful crash program to catch up. 

An excellent article on this subject by 
Capt. Russell S. Crenshaw, Jr., was pub- 
lished in the April 1963 issue of the U.S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings. It is ac- 
companied by the following biographical 


-sketch of its author. 


To make Captain Crenshaw’s contribu- 
tion more widely known, I quote it as 
part of my remarks inviting special at- 
tention to the paragraphs near the end 
of the article, which deal with antimissile 
missilry. 

The article follows: 

Tur FLEET VERSUS THE BALLISTIC MISSILE 
(By. Russell S. Crenshaw, Jr.) 

(Norr.—Graduating from the U.S. Naval 

Academy in the class of 1941, Captain Cren- 


shaw served in the des Maury and 
Stormes as executive officer in World War I. 


had duty in connection with special gunnery 
and guided missile projects. The author of 
Naval Shiphandling (U.S. Naval Institute, 
1960), he served as Head, Surface Warfare 
Branch in the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Development) before as- 
summing his present duties as commanding 
officer of U.S. S. Springfield.) 

Now that the long-range ballistic missile 
has become a reality, we can look forward to 
a fuller exploitation of this remarkable weap- 
on. The impact of intercontinental artil- 
lery has not previously been considered in 
the equations of naval war, but the mount- 


tageous 
missiles for any major . 
tion is, Can a missile hit a ship?” 
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Not only can ballistic missiles match the 
capabilities of strategic bombers to strike 
deep into the enemy's heartland, but their 
constant readiness, incredible speed, and ex- 
cellent accuracy open an even greater spec- 
trum of targets than are normally consid- 
ered suitable for manned bombers. Latitude 
and longitude and little more are required 
for the missile shot, and the cost per shot 
will continue to descend as technology ad- 
vances and the production run lengthens. 
Cities, industrial complexes, transportation 
centers, alr and missile bases, seaports, and 
communication centers are probably already 
on the target lists of any missile-capable 
power, and, as the inventory of missiles 
mounts, we must expect these weapons to be 
used to destroy any target worth the expen- 


to attack by ballistic missiles? 

A recent press release indicated that the 
cost of the Minuteman force to be completed 
in 1965 can be prorated at $2 million per 
missile, Our lastest classes of destroyers 
have cost in the vicinity of $35 million and 
carry crews of some 300 officers and men. 
Even with pessimistic estimates of reliability, 
accuracy, and lethal radius, one would be 
hard put to argue that it would be dis- 
advantageous to exchange missiles for 
destroyers. 

Though the missile may be able to hit any 
spot on the face of the earth, it is necessary 
to identify the particular spot occupied by 
the ship. Since the beginnings of A 
ships and fleets have slipped over the horizon 
to become lost to the eyes of the enemy, and 
this capabiltiy takes on new value in the 
missile age. The sea is vast, an incomparable 
arena for unrestrained maneuver, and the 
location of a skillfully handled ship at sea 
defies prediction. Reconnaissance provided 
by aircraft, ship, or submarine would seldom 
meet the requirements for a ballistic shot, 
for every mile of error in target location is 
a mile of safety for the target. Maneuver- 
ing at sea today normal reconnais- 
sance, the ship is relatively safe from attack 
by ballistic missiles. 

But as the space age overtakes the missile 
age, we find we must improved recon- 
naissance, The Transit Navigation System 
was in operation in 1962, and when this ac- 
curate satellite system is linked with an ap- 


than a ship in the open sea? For passive 
sensors, a ship is normally emitting a variety 
of radiations helpful in locating and identify- 
ing her. 

In a few years, if not today, we must be 
ready to face reconnaissance satellites capable 
of regularly scanning all of the oceans of the 
world and of reporting the location of ships 
at sea with a high degree of accuracy. 
Reconnaissance satellites will probably be- 
come a reality about the same time the 
ballistic missiles are sufficiently plentiful to 

targeting against in- 


Even with accurate satellite reconnais- 
sance, however, our ships are not doomed. 
It is not sufficient simply to locate a target to 
insure its destruction; it is necessary to pre- 
dict accurately its position at the moment of 
missile impact. This latter is 2 much more 
difficult task if the target is moving, because 
there is the dead time (time between last 
measurement of target location and the ac- 
tual time of firing) plus the time of flight of 
the missile which must elapse before the mis- 
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sile strikes. This is a period of grace during 
which the motion of the target, if different 
from that predicted, will cause a miss. It is 
this dead time, plus time of flight which 
helps clear the bleak picture for the surface 
ship when reconnaissance satellites are op- 
erating as the eyes for ballistic missiles. 

For any reconnaissance system, dead time 
includes the transmission time required to 
relay the sighting to the control station, the 
time consumed in converting the target re- 
port into meaningful ballistic data, as well 
as the time required for all of the remaining 
countdown steps before the actual firing of 
the missile. In the case of the reconnais- 
sance satellite, transmission time might also 
include a substantial part of the satellite's 
orbital period (some 90 minutes), because it 
may not be able to divulge its findings until 
it passes near its home territory. From ships 
and aircraft, the transmission time may also 
be considerable because of the necessity of 
relaying the target information through In- 
termediate stations. 

The conversion of the target location into 
useful ballistic data is not only time consum- 
ing, but costly. The computation of bal- 
Ustic settings for shooting a missile from 
some known launch point to a single fixed 
target (the normal situation with strategic 
missiles) is straightforward if somewhat.com- 
plex and the time required for the computa- 
tion is of little concern. In the antiship case, 
where the target may appear anywhere with- 
in broad spectra of range and bearing, the 
problem of computation becomes many times 
more acute since a ballistic solution for any 
combination of range and bearing to the 
target must be produced in a matter of min- 
utes, This dictates that a high speed bal- 
listic computer must be associated with each 
missile, and this addition will raise both the 
cost and the complexity of the system. 

As for the countdown steps which cannot 
be completed prior to receipt of the target 
data, they will depend upon the particular 
missile system being used. The finai count- 
down for a missile using a volatile nonstor- 
able liquid propellant can be quite lengthy, 
but even with solid propellants which are al- 
Ways ready, certain last-minute fire control 
adjustments will be required. It must be 
remembered that even the direction of the 
target is not Known until receipt of the tar- 


cellent system, however, which had a dead 
time as short as 15 minutes, but for purposes 
of this discussion, we shall consider that a 
dead time of 15 minutes is attainable. 
Fifteen minutes also seems to be a good 
number for time of flight, whether one ts 
lobbing an astronaut several hundred miles 


filght does not vary as much as one might 

For the long-range shots in the 
range, times of flight of about 80 
minutes are usually reported. To cover all 
cases, should consider that times of 
flight can vary from a minimum of about 10 
minutes to a maximum of about 40 minutes. 

So, if we add dead time to time of flight, 


eliminating the opportunity 
course and speed change immediately after 
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the sighting), we will be reduced to relying 
upon passive evasive maneuvers such as zig- 
gagging, continuous turning, or periodic 
speed changes to give us protection. Even 
60, we will find the systems which were efec- 
tive against any but the shortest torpedo 
runs in World War II will stand us in good 
stead against the new threat. 

As an example, consider a 20-knot ship 
being fired at by a reconnaissance missile 
system under conditions such as the dead 
time plus time of flight being 30 minutes. 
Assume that the ship has been steering an 
evasive course and the course made good 
is 30° to one side of the course she was on 
at the moment of sighting. This ship 
would me missed by 5 miles by a perfect 
shot on the part of the enemy—and the 
speed and maneuver used in this example 
are certainly modest. 

One might argue that 5 miles is not an 
adequate margin, that the megaton range 
warhead has longer lethal arms. Here the 
environment lends a hand, for a ship which 
is designed to stand up to the fury of a 
typhoon has a first step toward preparing 
it for the nuclear blast. Her metal structure 
and lack of flammables give her 
the ability to withstand a much higher in- 
tensity of heat flash than can normal struc- 
tures ashore. The ocean provides a resilient 
base which allows the ship to heel to the 
pressure waves and nuclear winds which 
would shatter a rigid structure. The rugged 
structure of a warship is a tough target for 
a blast mechanism and the built-in damage 
control systems of a warship will help arrest 
fires and flooding before they become danger- 
ous. 


Ships at sea can combine all of the bene- 
ficial defensive characteristics so frequently 
extolled in debates concerning ballistic mis- 
sile systems; they can be at one time dis- 
persed, hard, and mobile. The surface war- 
ship is an evasive, tough target, and naval 
formations at sea should be thought of as 
dispersions of evasive, tough targets. 

Of course, the enemy can increase his lethal 
radius by increasing the size of his warhead, 
but as his warhead grows, so will his missile, 
and the cost per shot will skyrocket. He 
might take the shotgun approach and fire a 
pattern of missiles to cover the whole gamut 
of possible positions of the target, but this 
method can quickly become prohibitive. 
For example, if it is assumed that, for a given 
warhead, a hit within 1 mile of a warship 
is required to assure lethal damage, 100 war- 
heads would be required to cover a 20-mile 
square (1 every 2 miles) which is approxi- 
mately the area of possible positions of a 
20-knot target one-balf hour after position- 
ing. Obviously, the economics of the ex- 
change becomes lopsided. g 

The discussion so far has conceded to the 
enemy perfect reconnalssance, exact target 
data, and perfect operation of his missile 
system, though it has endeavored to point 
out the difficulty of employing an intrinsical- 
ly static system to solve a dynamic problem. 
Reconnaissance, target data, and missile sys- 
tem operation, however, will not be perfect. 
Though we have glibly conceded the exist- 
ence of effective reconnaissance satellites, 


such vehicles will actually be effective in lo- 
cating, identifying, and tracking ships at sea 
with sufficient accuracy to be useful for bal- 
listic purposes, remains to be seen, 

It should be apparent from the preceding 
discussion that the purely ballistic missile is 
not a very practical weapon for use against 
a maneuvering ship at sea. Given terminal 
guidance, however, we will have a different 
story. With a guidance system capable of 
acquiring the target as the missile plunges 
back into the atmosphere and of making a 
terminal correction of some 10 or 15 miles, 
the effectiveness of the ship's maneuvering 
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Will be canceled. With terminal homing in 
the missiles and an effective reconnaissance 
system in operation, the balance tips dras- 
tically in favor of the missile system. 

Luckily for the ship, a guidance 
which can withstand the eroding heat of 
reentry and still operate effectively has not 
yet been developed. 

But the design of a reentry body which 
could penetrate the atmosphere at all was 
beyond the grasp of technology a few short 
years ago. At the moment, both sides in the 
cold war are developing and presumably 
filling their intercontinental ballistic missile 
arsenals—a requirement for maintaining the 
deterrence. By 1965, when the strategic mis- 
sille force has been completed, attention 
should be turned toward refinements, and 
terminal guidance for antiship missiles will 
certainly be among the candidates. In the 
late 1960's, we may well be facing a practical 
and accurate satellite reconnaissance system 
coupled with a long-range missile equipped 
with terminal guidance, making it capable 
of erasing all the effects of dead time, time 
of fight, and ship maneuver, 

And we have been considering only ships 
maneuvering at sea. Ships in port are al- 
ready vulnerable to attack by those ballistic 
missiles with sufficient range to reach them. 


To recapitulate, though warships maneu- 
vering at sea are not vulnerable to the long- 
Tange ballistic missiles as we know them to- 
day, a large part of our naval force is, Le. 
that part which is in port or immobile within 
Tange of the enemy's missiles. It is already 
economically advantageous to trade missiles 
for major warships, and as time goes on, it 
will probably be advantageous to trade a mis- 
sile for any warship or even for any ocean- 
going merchant vessel. Finally, as tech- 
nology advances, even our mobile units at 
sea will be brought under the missile threat 
through the development of adequate recon- 
Naissance systems and terminal homing 


Against such a threat, one which menaces 
the very existence of surface fleets, what is 
there to do? 


There was a time when the British and the 


Power was determined by comparing numbers 
Of battleships and battle cruisers. We built 
the Alaskas to answer the Mogamis, the Mis- 
Souris to answer the Bismarcks. Is our fleet 
to be stymied, even in the open ocean, 
by pairing lines of sullen missiles? Are we to 
lose the use of the sea, the key to our ability 
to project U.S. power across the world to the 
Point of our choosing? We will surely lose 
it if we do not face up to the threat and take 
Positive action to counter it. 

The first required step is to examine our 
fleet operating concepts to see if our static 
Vulnerability cannot be minimized. Can we 
any longer depend on entering port for fuel, 
Provisions, or repair? Can we afford to mar- 
Sul task forces or convoys in sheltered an- 
Chorages? We have thought out and prac- 
ticed dispersal in the face of an initial attack 
With warning; but in a continuing war where 
the threat is ever present and there is no 
Fpecific warning, what are the best proce- 
dures? 

Next we must raise our horizons. We must 
look up into the sky and above it to grapple 

space age enemy in the environment 
Which is ours, too—space. First, to counter 
his reconnaissance, passively through deny- 
ing him the radiations which are so useful in 
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detection and identification, and actively by 
giving him false targets to deceive and to 
confuse. Next, we must utilize the inherent 
power advantage we have in ships to “jam” 
his sensors, to deny information collection or 
transfer, to screen other friendly units. 
Finally, we must develop the capability to 
destroy reconnaissance satellites by anti- 
satellite missiles. Satellites swing through 
space on regular orbits, available for constant 
tracking and deliberate counteraction; satel- 
lites are the space age sitting ducks. 
Though destruction of reconnaissance 
satellites will do much to eliminate the 
threat to our ships at sea, we still have the 
ballistic missile threat in port and with 
the advent of the homing missile, this threat 
will extend to certain situations at sea. To 
meet this threat, the Fleet must have an 
anti-ballistic missile capability. When our 


In the first place, defending a single ship 
a limited number of ships in a relatively 


and missilery, a lot can be done in 2 minutes. 

The nose cone, heated a cherry red by air 
friction, will be an excellent infrared emitter 
to give us help in detection and tracking un- 
der certain conditions, and should the in- 
coming missile be emit radio energy for 
homing or fuzing, this be an additional 
help to us. 

A ship with an antl-ICBM battery will be 
a complicated and expensive ship. It may 
be that much of the AICBM equipment, when 
developed, can be used for other surface- 
to-air and surface-to-surface work, but the 
addition of AICBM capability will not be 
cheap. But when one appreciates fully the 
alternative of not having this capability— 
a situation where our whole surface Navy 
from the strike carriers to the LST’s will 
be vulnerable to shore-based artillery—it is 
clear that we must take the steps necessary 
to maintain our seapower. 

It seems fantastic to be seriously consid- 
ering a sea battle involving satellite recon- 
naissance, anti-missile missiles, thermonu- 


are in the midst of a continuing technologi- 
cal explosion and we must continue to move 
ahead with it if we are to be the effective 
arm our Nation needs. 


must prepare to fight the nayal battle to the 
edge of space and beyond to maintain con- 
trol a sea and employ that control to 
the t 


ot 
ben of free men. 
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HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following letter and statement which 
concerns the recent exodus of African 
students from Bulgaria: 


DEAR FRIEND: The recent exodus of African 
students from Bulgaria has received a good 
bit of public notice. I think you may be 
interested in the enclosed account written 
by Robert Kotey, secretary of the Ghana Stu- 
dents Union in Bulgaria. This came to us 
through the Coordinating Secretariat of Na- 
tional Unions of Students (COSEC). I hope 
this may be helpful to you in giving you 
further background on what really happened. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. HOUSER, 
Executive Director, 
American Committee on Africa. 


EXODUS oy Arzican STUDENTS From 
BULGARIA 

It has been my unhappy lot to serve as 
the informal leader of a group of 20 Ghana- 
ian students—all of those Ghanaians study- 
ing in Sofia, Bulgaria—who have been forced 
by circumstances to interrupt our studies 
and to seek new countries in which to pur- 
sue them. It was a painful decision which 
we and almost all the other African students 
in Bulgaria have taken, but when denied 
police protection in the face of a pattern of 
consistent racial discrimination, when denied 
the right to organize an All-African Student 
Union, when our very lives were threatened, 
it was clearly not possible for us to remain 
in the country. 

My own experience began when I applied 
for a scholarship to study in my chosen field 
of economics, and my government, which 
has worked out scholarship agreements with 
a number of other governments in both the 
East and West, selected me for a position in 
Bulgaria. In December 1961, a number of 
Ghanaian students—who had been selected 
solely on the basis of educational qualifica- 
tions—flew from Accra to Sofia to begin our 
higher education. 

We had come with open minds, and in the 
beginning we were filled with high hopes. 
We received a friendly welcome from many 
Bulgarian people, and we were placed in the 
same hostels, even in the same rooms, with 
our B fellow students. We set 
about the formidable task of mastering the 
Bulgarian language in order that we might 
be able to understand our textbooks and 
lectures, 


Early in the year, however, we began to 
experience some difficulties. We had come 
to Bulgaria to study, and not to live luxur- 
iously, but living conditions turned out to 
be not nearly so good as we had expected— 
not as good as they are for university stu- 
dents in Ghana itself. We were unhappy at 
being cramped 4 in a room which was 
only 14 by 9 feet, with 4 beds and 1 table 
in the middle with a chair at either end. 
It made studying very inconvenient, as some 
in the room had to sit or lie on their beds in 
order to read. Our living allowance came to 
only £24 a month, fully £18 of which had to 
go for food, and this left little over for books, 
recreation, transportation, and supplies. 

We had all arrived in tropical weight cloth- 
ing and were given no allowance to purchase 
clothes, so that simply trying to keep warm 
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in the cold Bulgarian winter posed a real 
economic hardship, 

We brought our problems to the attention 
of the university authorities, who replied 
that there was no way out of our difficulties, 
We later appealed to the Minister of Educa- 
tion, who told us that he would do some- 
thing to help. He never did, however, and 
eventually we were forced to turn to the 
Government of Ghana, which sympathized 
with us and provided us with an additional 
living allowance of £10 a month. 

As time went on our relations with the 
Bulgarian students and people took a dis- 


cerning our continent; all they 
to have been told is that It is “too 
hot,” that we still have snakes in the streets, 


leaves to cover our- 


we had been in Bulgaria a short while 
on questioning us concerning 
the size and source of our living allowances. 
They seemed to resent the fact that we re- 
ceived larger allowances than the Bulgarian 
students, even though they could also receive 
money from their families and did not have 
to purchase anew their cold-weather ward- 
robes. Some said that we lived a bit luxuri- 


names such as black monkeys” and Jungle 
people” which were insults not only to our- 
but to all of Africa. Boys were spat 
and trains, 
they walked be- 
vicious rumor was 
we were all suf- 


governmen 
publicity to the results. 

Racialism in Bulgaria frequently took vio- 
lent forms. For example, a Nigerian student 


who were laughing, spitting, and calling 
them to be happily drunk 


The Nigerian reported the 
incident and the negligence of the police- 
man, but nothing was ever done about it. 
Frequently African students had the experi- 
ence of being beaten up by Bulgarians while 
a .polloeman nearby would protest that he 
could do nothing because he was assigned to 
another district, or would merely disperse 
the crowd while letting the beating continue. 

A particularly ugly incident occurred in 
August 1962. Half a dozen Ghanaian stu- 
dents missed dinner at the hostel dining 
room and went to a nearby restaurant, the 
“Chuchuliga.” There was music playing, 
and one of the Ghanaians asked a Bulgarian 
girl in the restaurant to dance with him. 
As they were dancing a young soldier went 
up to the girl and asked her: “Is it not a 
shame for you to dance with a black mon- 
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key?” The Ghanaian did not want to 
make trouble, so he returned to his table, 
but just as he was about to sit down an- 
other Bulgarian boy pulled his chair out 
from behind him, and he toppled onto the 
floor. 
feet another Bulgarian knocked him over 
the head with a chair, and he fell over un- 
conscious, By this time the Ghanaians 
were furious, and a general fight ensued be- 
tween the dozens of Bulgarians who were in 
the restaurant and who poured in from the 
streets and the handful of Ghanaian stu- 
dents at their table. Surprisingly enough, 
the Bulgarian police who were in the 
restaurant did not attempt to intervene but 
left the place immediately. It was only 
when the Ghanaians appeared to be hold- 
ing their own against the Bulgarians, despite 
thé fact that they were so seriously out- 
numbered, that the police returned and 
broke up the fight. They made no effort 
to find the young Bulgarians who had 
started the fight, but rather arrested only 
the six Ghanaians. Four of the six were 
wounded in the fight, and they were re- 
leased by the police the next day. At the 
request of the Government of Ghana they 


kept in jail for 1 full month before their 
case came before any kind of court for a 
hearing. The only witnesses called were 
Bulgarians, none of whom had themselves 
been arrested. One of the students, George 
Anmah, was sentenced to 1 year in prison 
and the other, E. A. Attiga, to 3 years. As 
a result of pressure from the Ghanaian 
Government they were released and sent 
home, but the incident created much con- 
cern among the African students remaining 
in Bulgaria. We continued to have some 
good friends among the Bulgarian students 
and people, but the Bulgarian Government 
took no steps to stamp out the hooliganism 
against us, and this led us to conclude that 
it was being supported from “above.” 

Prior to last year there were only a few 
African students—from Mali, the Sudan, and 
Guinea—in Bulgaria, and there was, there- 
fore, no need for an all-African students’ 
organization. When we Ghanaian students 
arrived last year we found ourselves all in 
the same hostel, and in order to ait to- 
gether and exchange views we formed the 
Ghana Students Union, of which I was 
elected secretary. We never thought to ask 
the permission of the authorities to form 
such an organization, and we came to feel 
that they were prepared to deal with us thus 
on individual national bases. 

We had gone to Bulgaria to study, not to 
engage in politics, and we had in the be- 
ginning resisted the formation of an all- 
African organization for fear that it might 
be involved in politics. It was only when 
we became convinced that an all-African 
organization in Bulgaria need have nothing 
to do with politics that we agreed to form 
one. 

When in November and December of 1962, 
we took definite steps toward the organiza- 
tion of the All-African Students Union, we 
had several objectives in mind. First of all, 
we wished to have a means by which we 
African students could defend our interests 
in the absence of police protection and look 
after our welfare in the face of inadequate 
living conditions. Second, we wished to 
have an organization which could bring us 
together in the true spirit of pan-African- 
ism. We felt that if our various leaders are 
now fighting to unite all of Africa, as stu- 
dents it was our duty to accelerate this 
realization in any way we could. Third, we 
wanted to foster friendship between the 
Bulgarian youth and the Africans. 

By December we had drafted a constitu- 
tion of our All-African Students Union— 
which, with the participation of -students 


Before he could even get back on his, 
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from 22 countries, represented a true “voice 
of Africa"—and had elected a list of 7 
officers, headed by Tetteh Tawiah of Ghana, 
a student of philosophy. When the union 
had been formed, we invited two individuals 
to patronize it—the Ghanaian Ambassador, 
and, as an act of good will toward the Bul- 
garian authorities, the Minister of Edu- 
cation. We were surprised when shortly 
thereafter Tawiah was called before the 
Minister of Education and told that he 
would have to disband the union because 
it was against the “principles” of Bulgaria. 
/This was all the Bulgarian authorities ever 
said, then or later, that in some strange way 
this genuinely pan-African movement was 
“against our principles.” 

We did, however, hear rumors that the 
authorities felt that the All-African Students 
Union was intended to be a political orga- 
nization hostile to the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment. We therefore sent a delegation to the 
Minister of Education to present him with @ 
copy of our constitution and to explain our 
nonpolitical aims. He took the constitu- 
tion but made no reply, merely asking us to 
see him later. 

The next thing we knew was that on 
February 6 Tetteh Tawiah was served with 
an order of expulsion from the university. 
He was charged with having been irregular 
in classes and having failed to take an ex- 
amination. Actually, in Bulgaria every 
student has a report book (stydentska kin- 
ishka) which his professors and lecturers 
sign when they are satisfied with his at- 
tendance at classes, and in every case 
Tawiah’s book had been signed. It was true 
that he had missed an examination, but this 
was because he had been unable to obtain 
a textbook which was out of stock during 
the early part ef his course and was only 
able to obtain it 1 month before his exam- 
ination, which was not sufficient for him 
to master a difficult Bulgarian text. His 
professor had quite naturally given him per- 
mission in advance to delay the taking of 
his examination to the next academic term. 
In spite of the obvious falsity of the charges 
against Tawiah, we would not have been 
convinced of the full implications of his 
case had it not been for the fact that the 
vice president of the All-African Students 
Union, Mr. Amlak of Ethiopia, was also 
warned the next morning that he would be 
expelled if he did not abide by the regula- 
tion of the university. We knew then 
that the actions of the authorities were not 
based on the personal conduct of the two 
students but rather on the hostility of the 
Bulgarian Government to the formation of 
an organization which would unite all the 
African students in the country. 

On Saturday, February 9, Tawiah was 
ordered to leave Bulgaria within 12 hours. 
As news of the order spread, some 150 
African students gathered at the hostel and 
walked down Lenin Street to the Prime Min- 
ister’s office. We wished to demand the re- 
instatement of Tawiah in the university 
and the withdrawal of the deportation order 
against him and to insist upon the recogni- 
tion of the All-African Students Union as 
the representative voice of the African stu- 
dents. When we arrived at the Ministry, 
however, we were told by a man who said 
he was a leader of the Bulgarian Komsomol 
{Young Communist League) that the Prime 
Minister was not available but that he would 
meet with our representatives 9 o'clock 
Monday morning. Over the weekend, seveD 
students were elected.to represent our posi- 
tion before the Prime Minister, and they 
arrived promptly at 9. After they had 
waited at the office for 5 full hours without 
a response, a man who said he was the sec- 
retary to the Prime Minister told them that 


to the hostel to report to us what had hap- 
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Pened, and the executive committee of the 
All-African Students Union met to plan just 

our case should be presented to the 
Prime Minister, 

Later that afternoon the Sofia police com- 
Missioner arrived at the hostel and informed 
us that he had been instructed to say that 
demonstrations of the type we had carried 
Out (we had walked informally together for 
Several kilometers, without carrying any 
Signs or chanting any slogans) were illegal 
in Bulgaria. He said that persons involved 
in such demonstrations who had not been 
Warned by the police were Hable to 3 years 
imprisonment, that persons who had been 
Warned were liable to 15 years imprisonment, 
and that we should consider ourselves to 
have been officially warned. We told him 
that our intention had not been to demon- 
Strate but only to obtain an interview with 
the Prime Minister, and the police commis- 
sioner promised that through the Minister 
of the Interior he would arrange such a meet- 
ing for us. The All-African Students Union 
executive committee thereupon decided to go 
the next day to the Ministry of the Interior 
to establish a definite time for an interview 
With the Prime Minister. 

The sincerity of the assurance we had 
thus received was put to an early test. At 
3 am. Tuesday morning a large number of 
Policemen—at least 100—quietly surrounded 
the hostel where we were all sleeping. For- 
tunately, Bulgarian student friends had 
Warned us that the police might attempt to 
&rrest our leaders. Five of the members of 
the executive committee had therefore gone 
to different rooms to sleep, and Tawiah was 

ng in my room for safety. Mr. Matthews 
Of Togo, a member of the All-African Stu- 
Gents Union executive committee, however, 
had not switched from his regular room, 
Which was adjacent to mine. I was rudely 
awakened by the noise of his pounding on my 
Wall and shouting for help as the police were 
breaking down his locked door. I ran to my 
door, but as I opened it the policemen outside 
forced me at pistol point to get back into my 
room. I then ran to the window only to see 
Police spread throughout the courtyard, and 
I realized that if I made any effort to help 
Matthews or to warn the others I would 
Only be jeopardizing the security—and per- 
haps the very life—of Tawiah. The police 
told Ma not to speak to anyone and to 
Pack his belongings, but as they carried him 
Sway he shouted, “I have been arrested and 
I am going, but stand firm for the African 
Union.” That was the lest that any of us 
ever heard of him. His shouting awoke the 
Test of the Africans in the hostel, and so 
Many of them came out of their rooms that 
the police had to content themselves with 
arresting Matthews and Daniel Orfah of Ni- 
Seria, the other executive committee mem- 
ber who had made the mistake of staying 
in his room. As all the Africans milled about 
in confusion I went to the room where 
Amlak was hiding to tell him what had hap- 
Pened, He suggested that we all go back to 
dur rooms and wait until daybreak to pro- 
Ceed with further action. 

The next morning we virtually all decided 
thet as fighters for African unity we were 
not Interested in staying in a country where 

authorities were working so actively 
against this cause. We therefore agreed that 
by 8 o'clock we would each pack a bag as 
& symbol of our determination to leave Bul- 
garia and would march to the Ministry of 
Education. There we would demand that 

Our two brothers were not uncondition- 
ally and Immediately released we must be 
Biven exit visas and air tickets to permit us 
to leave Bulgaria for good. By 7:45 fully 

of us—students from 21 different African 
countries our march down Lenin 
Street through the heavy snowfall. We had 
Covered most of the three-and-a-half kilom- 
eters when some 600 jeeps full of 600 to 
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700 armed policemen circled around us. 
The policemen poured from the jeeps, and 
all traffic came to-s halt. The police were 
soon joined by civilians who came down 
from the halted buses. Together they began 
attacking us indiscriminately, beating and 
slapping the girls among us just as hard as 
they beat and slapped the boys. One 
Togolese girl was hit so hard on the face 
that she bled profusely from her nose and 
mouth, and many others of the students 
were injured, some of them seriously. The 
police began arresting us by the dozens, and 
as civilian informers pointed out the remain- 
ing members of the executive committce— 
the Ethiopian Vice-President, the Guinean 
Secretary-General, another Togolese and a 
Somali—they were one by one arrested and 
hauled into waiting police vans. As a Bul- 
garian civilian directed the police to Tawiah, 
however, dozens of African students clustered 
around him for his protection. It was only 
by brutally breaking their way through a 
solid human wall that the police were able 
to take Tawiah, the last of their 40 to 50 
prisoners. 

All of the arrested students were taken to 
cells, but later in the day all were released 
save the five members of the executive com- 
mittee of the AASU who had eluded arrest 
in the raid on the hostel the previous night. 
Thus by detaining all seven of the officers 
of the AASU and no other Africans did the 
Bulgarian authorities once again demon- 
Strate that the unified African student or- 
ganization was the object of their fear and 
hence their hostility. 

The students then formed a temporary 
executive committee of the All-African Stu- 
dents Union to see to the unconditional re- 
lease of the seven arrested students and to 
obtain exit visas and tickets for all of the 
African students in Bulgaria (except for the 
Sudanese, who are political refugees from 
their country and were alone in wanting to 
stay.) The government agreed to issue all 
African students exit visas good only for 3 
days, but they refused to provide the tickets 
which were necessary if the students were to 
leave and to which they were entitled under 
the terms of their scholarships. On the 
second day, February 14, a group of African 
students went to the Ministry of Education 
again to demand tickets for their flights. 
The government responded by sending a 
delegation of Bulgarian professors and stu- 
dents, who asked us to remain in the coun- 
try and assured us that conditions would be 
modified later on. We had had more than 
enough of such assurances, however, and we 
resolved to stay in our hostel and not to 
attend lectures until we were provided with 
tickets, The authorities finally replied to 
our demand by saying that if we wished to 
leave we could go out on our own. Since 
none of us was able on his own to purchase 
a ticket, this became a matter of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. The Ethiopians left 
first, followed by us Ghanaians, accompanied 
by our country’s ambassador to Bulgaria. 
Mr. Appah Sampong. We in turn were fol- 
lowed by the students in Bulgaria from 
Nigeria, Mali, and Guinea. Other than the 
Sudanese, any African students who have 
stayed in Bulgaria have done so only be- 
cause they have no means to pay their 
transportation out of the country. 

We now face the problem of finding new 
places and new means of support in order 
that we may further our higher education. 
We would be grateful, for ourselves and for 
our fellow students from other countries, 
should any benevolent societies or govern- 
ments be willing to extend a helping hand. 
We would like to study in any country 
where educational standards are high, al- 
though most of us are not anxious to return 
to a Socialist country for fear that our ex- 
periences might be similar and that our free- 
dom might again be limited, 
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We are also all concerned about the fate 
of our seven leaders, of whom we have had 
no clear word since we left Bulgaria. All 
student organizations and others concerned 
with the defense of student rights must de- 
mand that the Bulgarian authorities permit 
these students to leave the country promptly 
and unpunished, as their only “crime” has 
been that of working for the unity of Africa. 
Our experience has convinced us all the 
more of the potential power of African 
unity, as demonstrated—tif by nothing else 
by the determined character of the efforts 
made against it by those who would deny 
or subvert its lofty aspirations. 

ROBERT Korey, 
Secretary, Ghana Students Unton in 
Bulgaria. 


Portable Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
minority views to the 1963 annual report 
of the Joint Economic Committee, the 
six Republican members made the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

In order to ease the impact of automation 
and other causes of economic dislocation in 
a dynamic economy, both governmental and 
nongovernmental means should be consid- 
ered to encourage the transferability of pen- 
sions and other job rights for individual 
workers who must change jobs. 


In my opinion, this is an important 
principle for improving labor market 
flexibility by encouraging workers to 
take advantage of new job opportunities 
wherever they May open up. 

I was pleased to note, therefore, an 
article in a recent issue of Business Week 
describing a bill for portable pensions un- 
der consideration by the Ontario, Can- 
ada, Legislature. This action is likely 
to influence other legislatures in Canada 
and-the United States. 

An effective system of portable pen- 
sions such as the one proposed could in- 
crease labor mobility and thus serve an 
important function in a period of rapid 
technological change. Workers would 
benefit by retaining their accumulated 
pension rights while employers would 
maintain the same pension costs even 
though hiring older workers. 

Mr. Speaker, this short article outlines 
an idea which I believe deserves serious 
consideration. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include it in the Record at this 
point: 

Carryinc PENSION TO New Jos—PoRTAnLE 
Pension Mar Soon Bg Law IN ON- 
TARIO—IĪÓEA COULD SPREAD TO UNITED 
STATES 
There has been much talk, in both the 

United States and Canada, about so-called 

portable pension plans—where a worker can 

take his company pension credits with him 
when he changes jobs. 

A bill setting up such a program is ex- 
pected to pass the Ontario Legislature in a 
matter of weeks. If it does, it will be the 
first to become law—and likely to influence 
legislatures in other Canadian provincos 
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soon and perhaps some U.S. States eventu- 
ally. In any case, Ontario's action will be 
especially significant because that province 
contains more than 50 percent of Canada’s 
industry—including much U.S. investment, 

The basic argument for portable pensions 
is that they increase labor mobility—chiefly 
in two ways: 

They reduce s worker’s reluctance to 
switch jobs for fear of losing pension rights. 

They reduce an employer's reluctance to 
hire a middle-aged worker for fear of facing 
steep pension costa. 

SUB FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


In Canada, there is still another reason. 
Portable pensions would be a partial substi- 
tute for the elaborate system of social se- 
curity benefits available in the United States. 


20 hours a week who are over 30 and have 
6 months’ service. $ 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

The minimum plan—covering the first 
$4,800 of income—in most cases must be 
fully vested so that employer contributions 
remain a part of the employee's accumulated 
pension. 

Most pensions now in effect exceed the 
minimum standards. Employer contribu- 
tions beyond the minimum would become 
fully vested after an employee had 10 years’ 
service and was 44 years old. At that time, 
the full employer contribution would be- 
come part of the employee's pension. 

With a few insignificant exceptions, the 

‘s minimum contributions cannot 
be withdrawn to tide him through unem- 
ployment or help put the kids through 
school. However, he may withdraw 25 per- 
cent of the value of any pension accrued 
over the minimum. 

EIGHTY DOLLARS A MONTH 


The minimum plan calls for an assured 
pension of $80 a month at age 70 for em- 
ployees who have worked 40 years. At 65, 
the return would be about $70. 

The employer has the responsibility for 
the plan, but he may require up to 50-per- 
cent employee contribution. 

IN COLD STORAGE 

Once the plan gets going, pension credits 
of an employee who changes jobs can be 
cold stored with interest with the previous 
employer, transferred to the new employer 
if the plans are compatible, or placed with 
the government’s pension commission. The 
commission will amalgamate and administer 
an anticipated flood of splinter pensions. 

COVERAGE 

About half of all Ontario employees are 
covered by some form of pension plan. Of- 
ficials think the new law would raise this 
figure to about 70 percent. An estimated 
5,000 to 6,000 Ontario companies with 15 or 
more workers have no plans at present. 

CRITICS 


The program has not been without criti- 
cism. The Canadian Labour Congress would 
prefer a national contributory social security 
scheme on the pattern of U.S. social security. 
At present, all Canadians past 70 collect 
monthly pensions of $65, raised through 
normal tax channels. Most of the political 
parties in the recent election promised some 
sort of contributory plan on top of the flat 
payment. 

Now, say union officials, other provinces 
will probably follow in Ontario's footsteps 
instead of backing the national legislation 
they would prefer. Still, half a loaf is better 
than none, they concede. 

Business, too, seems resigned to the plan 
although spokesmen attacked it sharply as 
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recently as the Canadian Pension Conference 
of late 1961. 
The 


their adequate supervision, however impor- 
tant, are secondary to the main goal: easing 
labor mobility. 


Israel Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, and as an American who has 
descended from forebearers who mi- 
grated to this land which has enjoyed 
independence for almost 200 years, I 
welcome the opportunity to hail the ap- 
proaching 15th year of Israel indepen- 
dence, a sovereign state of progressive 
people. 

In many ways, the State of Israel may 
be considered as a diminutive United 
States. Within its 7,882.6 square miles, 
are found mountains and deserts, lakes 
and rivers, gorges, coastal plains and in- 
land valleys. There are copper mines, 
steel mills, oil refineries, and phosphate 
plants. Its Government is democratic 
and is pledged to the principles of liberty, 
justice, and peace. Furthermore, the 
citizens of Israel have political equality, 
regardless of religion, race, or sex, and 
freedom of religion and education. 

The greatest similarity between this 
new nation, which is celebrating its 15th 
year of independence, and the United 
States, is the people. Both nations were 
built by immigrants who traveled to a 
new land of promise from all parts of the 
globe. One hundred and two countries 
are now represented in the development 
of this modern State of the Middle East, 
one which is regarded as progressive, 
dynamic, and stable. 

The rapid increase of immigrants, 
however, since the founding of the State, 
resulted in continuous hardships for the 
Government, which, if the country were 
to survive, had to be solved. Unemploy- 
ment, housing shortages, and insufficient 
food caused the Israeli leaders to call 
upon the United States for succor. The 
request was readily complied with and 
continues today in the form of develop- 
ment loans. Since the inception of the 
American aid programs, Israel has re- 
ceived approximately $880 million. With 
these funds, the Government has built 
roads, schools, health facilities, factories, 
and towns. It has fed the hungry, sup- 
ported the unemployed, and settled the 
immigrant. 

It was money well spent by us and 
wisely used by the recipients for the 
greatest benefit to the most people in this 
new promised land. The most ap- 
propriate use of foreign aid money by 
Israel could well have served as a model 
for other recipient nations to follow. 

Although assistance is still received 
from the United States, Israel has begun 
a technical assistance program of its 
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own. With a minimum of expenditures, 
its development programs to other 
underdeveloped countries of the world 
has gained for this Nation many friends 
and allies. Schools are playing the 
greatest part in these projects since, 
from Israeli institutions venture experts 
and instructors to requesting nations, to 
help solve development problems arising 
from independence. Furthermore, to 
these institutions come the promising 
young people of these underdeveloped 
nations, who desire to acquire learning 
and methods which have proved so suc- 
cessful in the rapid modernization of 
Israel. 

The adaptation to the problems of Is- 
rael and the desire for learning to keep 
pace with the modern growth of the 
new nation, as demonstrated by immi- 
grants to Israel from all over the world, 
is but paralleled by our own immigrants 
of Jewish faith since the early days of the 
founding of this Nation. They, and 
those who have followed in posterity, a5 
well as more recent immigrants who 
fled or survived persecution in other 
lands, have contributed immensely to the 
growth, welfare, and tremendous prog- 
ress of these great United States. 

They have distinguished themselves in 
the professions, the sciences and arts, in 
the fields of government and commerce, 
and last but not least in the welfare 
movements for the benefit of fellowmen. 
Blessed with an unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge, the benefits derived there- 
from has flown forth in the interest of 
all mankind. 

My own city of Philadelphia represents 
a typical example where the people of 
Jewish faith, immigrant and nativeborn, 
have taken their rightful place in the 
ranks of good citizens, with a zeal for 
active participation in the building and 
strengthening of the community life in 
a great metropolitan area. It is in this 
fulfillment of civic pride and civic duty, 
and a genuine desire to help their fellow 
citizens enjoy a full life that is repeated 
all over this land, and has been reflected 
in the progress of Israel for the past 15 
years. 

Israel’s declaration of independence 
on May 14, 1948, under our calendar, 
was the result of years of hard work, 
of disappointments and unfulfilled prom- 
ises, of politics and campaigns. Yet, 
when promulgated, it was the fulfill- 
ment of the dreams of world Jewry for 
a national homeland, a place with which 
to be identified, a refuge from centuries 
of persecution and tyranny. And so it 
is with pride that we salute the citizens 
of Israel as they celebrate their most 
treasured remembrance, the anniversary 
of their independence. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 
IN THE noni 5 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to rise to pay my tribute to 
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the Polish Constitution of 1791 whose 
anniversary we celebrate on May 3 of 
this year, tomorrow. 

In these days when so much of eastern 
Europe, including the Polish homeland 
itself, is under the dark tyranny of 
Soviet communism, we can well pay 
tribute again to this great document 
which shed an early light of liberalism 
and freedom through Europe. 

Although the Polish people have since 
that time suffered tyranny, oppression 
and partition on many occasions, they 
Still cherish the ideal of national free- 
dom. 

And so, on this great anniversary, Mr. 
Speaker, as we pay tribute to the great 
Polish Constitution let us pledge our 
efforts and our substance to the ultimate 
goal of wiping out Soviet tyranny and 
restoring once again the freedom of the 
great Polish people. 


Stonewall Jackson’s Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, to- 
Morrow is the 100th anniversary of the 
death of Gen. Thomas Jonathan Jack- 
Son, the matchless “Stonewall,” whose 
military genius was such that his tactics 
have influenced military leaders for the 
Past century. 

Jackson always has been one of my 
Special heroes, not only as a military 
genius but as a teacher of youth both by 
Precept and by example. To his stu- 
dents and his soldiers, Jackson gave an 
example of self-denial, which is the root 
of all religion and of self-control, which 
is the root of all manliness. Before the 
War, which he entered reluctantly and 
Only after determining that action was 
necessary to defend a principle and an 
ideal of government in which he deeply 
believed, he was a humble college pro- 
fessor and a devout Sunday school 
teacher in my hometown of Lexington. 
He is buried there in the Lexington 
Cemetery. 

I am confident my colleagues recall 
how Jackson was wounded by his own 
troops while reconnoitering near Chan- 
Cellorsyille May 2, 1863, after his bril- 
liant encirclement of and attack on 
Hooker's flank. He died 8 days later. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article published in the 
Bedford, Va., Bulletin-Democrat, con- 
taining some interesting sidelights about 
One of the doctors who attended Jack- 
Son during his last illness. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Bedford (Va.) Bulletin-Democrat, 
May 9, 1963} 

Sronewaut Jackson’s Dearm 100 Years Aco 
REMEMBERED 


(By Kenneth E. Crouch) 


Ceremonies are being held throughout 
Virginia this week to commemorate the 100th 
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anniversary Friday, May 10, of the death of 
one of the illustrious leaders ot the Con- 
federate Armies, Lt. Gen. Thomas J. (“Stone- 
wall”) Jackson. 

A simple site on the southside of Bedford 
County is closely associated with the final 
days of this military leader and wili go un- 
noticed that day as it has been for the past 
53 years. 

It is on a knoll on the Burroughs-Mitchell 
farm on Route 805 (Stone Mountain Road), 
opposite old Mount Pleasant Academy school 
just north of Route 626 (Huddleston- 
Anthony's Ford Road). There in a family 
cemetery is buried Dr. Wiliam Pleasant 
Thurman, one of the Confederate surgeons 
who attended General Jackson in his fatal 
illness. 

THE TRAGIC VOLLEY 

After a successful Confederate drive against 
the Union forces near Chancellorsville 
under cover of the deep dusk, General Jack- 
son on May 2, 1863, led a small group on a 
reconnaissance expedition. His party, sighted 
and fired upon by the enemy, galloped back 
in the direction of their own lines, The 
Confederates, not knowing that General 
Jackson was on the fleld and seeing a num- 
ber of horsemen dashing madly toward them, 
loosed a volley in which he was mortally 
wounded. 

He was given first aid and a call was sent 
for Dr. Hunter H. McGuire, medical director 
of the corps. He was moved over dark, rough 
roads, about midnight on the evening of 
May 2, to a field hospital set up at Wilder- 
ness Tavern. The hospital was located sev- 
eral hundred yards from the Wilderness Run, 
in an open field near the crossing of the 
old Orange Turnpike over the run. 

AN ARM AMPUTATED 

There Dr. MoGuire, assisted by Dr. 
Thurman and other Confederate surgeons, 
amputated the left arm of General Jackson 
and took a ball from the right hand. 

The next day Rev. Tucker Lacy, Gen- 
eral Jackson's favorite chaplain, took the 
dismembered arm, placed it In a box and 
carried it across the field to a family burying 
ground located on the “Ellwood” (or Ellwood 
Manor) home place of the Jones-Lacy family 
near Parker. 

On May 4 it was decided to move the Con- 
federate officer to a safer location as it was 
feared he might be captured by Union forces. 
Too ill to be carried to Richmond, the in- 
jured leader was painfully loaded into an old 
ambulance, captured from the Yankees, and 
taken to the estate of Thomas Chandler near 
Guinea Station and it was in this cottage 
that General Jackson died May 10. 

Vice Adm. Alvin D. Chandler, honorary 
chancellor and former president of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, is a grandson of 
Dr. Joseph Chandler in whose office General 
Jackson died. 

Jackson's last days had another association 
with Bedford County. His body was carried 
from Lynchburg up the James River to Lex- 
ington on the paquetboat Marshall of the 
old James River and Kanawha Canal Co. 
This canal is now generally the route of the 
C. & O. Railroad up the north side of the 
County. General Jackson was buried in Lex- 
ington, where he had taught for several years 
at VMI. The old paquetboat now rests in 
Riverside Park in Lynchburg. 

William Pleasant Thurman was born May 
20, 1836, at the Thurman home near Mount 
Pleasant Academy, a son of Robert Jennings 
and Sophia S. Reese Thurman. 

In 1860 he graduated from the University 
of Virginia and served 4 years in the Confed- 
erate States Army, the first 2 years as a 
private in the Bedford light artillery and the 
last 2 years as assistant surgeon. 

May is a month of anniversaries for the 
well-known horse and buggy doctor, for on 
May 11, 1867, he was married to Docia Nelms, 
daughter of William and Malinda Nelms. 
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BACK TO BEDFORD 


After his return from the War Between the 
States, he resumed the practice of medicine 
at the Thurman family home near Huddles- 
ton and died March 15, 1910. 

Dr, Thurman had eight children, Jessie 
Key (Mrs. Oscar Wright), William Jennings, 
James Otis, John Silas, Delia Nelms (Mrs. 
Robert V. Overstreet), Dr. Allen Granberry, 
Mary Susan (Mrs. John B. Heptinstall) and 
Margaret. Dr. Allen G. Thurman was a 
physician in Appomattox County, Bedford 
and Vinton and his grandson, Dr. W. Allen 
Thurman, Jr., and his wife, Dr. Lee Arnold 
Thurman, are physicians in Vinton. 

Dr. Thurman was descended from the 
Thurman-Leftwich families, active in Vir- 
ginia history since colonial days. Ralph 
Leftwich of England, who was born about 
1638, patented 300 acres on the Piankatank 
River in New Kent County of the Colony of 
Virginia August 10, 1658, the first of the 
family to settle in the New World. 

His grandson, Augustine Leftwich, had 12 
children, one of whom was Col, Thomas 
Leftwich, a captain in the Revolutionary 
War who was married 3 times and had 19 
children. 

Thomas Leftwich, born in 1740 in Caroline 
County, was granted July 20, 1778, 70 acres 
of land in Virginia by King George III with 
the grant witnessed by John Blair, president 
of the council. He was appointed sheriff of 
Bedford County on December 22, 1794, and 
died May 3, 1816. 

His 19 children included a daughter, 
Susannah, who married John David Thur- 
man of Franklin County and their son was 
Robert Jennings Thurman, father of the 
Confederate Army surgeon, 


Civil Rights, United States of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion has great reason to be troubled and 
concerned about what is happening in 
certain areas of the United States over 
the denial of constitutional rights. 

Open warfare between peaceful dem- 
onstrators for basic and simple constitu- 
tional rights and officials whose duty it is 
to uphold these same rights is an incident 
we cannot ignore. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the acts 
of violence and denials that daily occur. 
They have become common knowledge to 
every schoolchild and every man and 
woman in our country. Unfortunately, 
this evening’s newspaper will add addi- 
tional stories; more of us, will become 
emotional, some sadder, and a few will 
calmly question their civic responsibili- 
ties and moral duties. 

Aside from the purely human suffering 
and costly waste of resources in areas 
that can ill afford more disabilities, the 
threat to our national leadership and our 
moral and legal codes poses an even 
greater challenge. 

Well may we recall the words of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis: 

In a government of laws, existence of the 
government will be imperiled if it fails to 
observe the law scrupulously. Our gov- 
ernment is the potent, omnipresent teacher. 
For good or for 1il, it teaches the whole peo- 
ple by its example, Crime is contagious. 
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If the government becomes a lawbreaker, 
it breeds contempt for law; it invites every 
man to become a law unto himself; it in- 
vites anarchy. 


Strangely enough, the issue is really 
not whether we have the basic power to 
act, or the need. Never before in our 
national existence have we been more 
fortified for this moment in history. 

Our great judiciary has given new 
meaning to long cherished ideas of con- 
stitutional law, the concept of law both 
as a shield to protect the innocent and 
as a dynamic force in modern industrial 
societies to move us forward. 


public facilities. 

These and other examples of progress 
and civil rights, however, must be viewed 
as the belated accomplishment of what 
we concluded to be part of our goals 


their families now, citizens want to vote 
in elections now. Human dignity calls 
for respect now. 

Also, whether we like it or not, we 
have reached a stage in Government 
responsibility when we must question our 
own legislative intent and fiscal integrity. 

Does the constitutional prohibition 
against discrimination run throughout 
the text of every statute which we enact? 

If it does—and who will contend we 
can enact laws otherwise—then our in- 
tent is being flouted, with our indulgence, 
by those who use the law to discriminate 
in schools, vocational education, libra- 
ries, and other Government facilities 


ces. 
We might well recall the words so well 


the public treasury should not ob- 
ject if a little democracy sticks to their 


spend taxpayers’ money to 
support violations of constitutional pro- 
visions and in the face of open defiance 
of Federal court orders, do we not harm 
our own fiscal integrity, and allow room 
in our conduct for other abuses of pub- 
lic funds? 

These are but a few of the serious ques- 


and South, must give the answers. We 
have in this Congress many such, men. 
Let us hope that these leaders, not the 
demagogues, bigots and the extremists, 
provide the leadership for our great 
country by proceeding to counsel with 
each other, and acting on the many 
measures already introduced in this Con- 
gress to uphold our concepts of justice 
expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, the Fed- 
eral and most State constitutions. 
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Ten Years of Red Conquests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the decade 
since the Korean war, 1953-63, has been 
featured by a steady succession of Soviet 
conquests in various strategic areas of 
the world that have changed the course 
of history. 

In an interesting discussion of this 
subject in the Evening Star of April 30, 
1963, David Lawrence emphasizes that 
the Soviet game has been to keep U.S. 
forces dispersed over the world and that 
the purpose of the Soviet occupation of 
Cuba was to require large concentra- 
tions of American armed might to re- 
main in the Western Hemisphere as well 
as in other continents. 

The indicated article follows: 

Ten YEARS oF RED CONQUESTS—ADVANCES 
CALLED Part OP WORLD-CONTROL PLAN THAT 
Micut Taxes 50 Trans 

(By David Lawrence) 

Ten years is just a moment in history—at 
least it looks that way to the Soviet govern- 
ment, which has used up a whole decade to 
carry on a series of aggressions in different 
parts of the world. 

The Communists in 1945 grabbed seven 
independent countries in Eastern Europe and 
half of Korea, They are still striving to get 
the other half. In 1953 they began to get 
control of North Vietnam and now 10 years 
later they are in the process of taking over 
South Vietnam as well as Laos. They have 
their eyes on the Middle East and North 
Africa. They have a foothold today in Cuba 
and are driving to establish similar bases in 
important countries in Central and South 
America. 

Meanwhile, 
quaking officials cry out, “Who wants a big 
war?” So they continue to negotiate for the 
peace that never comes. 

It was in the year 1953, after the Korean 
armistice had been signed in July, that the 
then Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
said in a public speech to the American Le- 
gion convention: k 

“A single Chinese Communist aggressive 
front extends from Korea on the north to 
Indo-China in the south. * * * In Indo- 
China a desperate struggle is in its eighth 
year. The outcome affects our own vital 
interests in the Western Pacific, and we are 
already contributing largely in material and 
money to the combined efforts of the French 
and of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

“Communist China has been and now is 
training, equipping, and supplying the Com- 
munist forces in Indo-China.” 

On December 29, 1953, this writer pointed 
out that the ession had come in Indo- 
China, which had been cut in two by a drive 
of the Communists, begun on Christmas Day. 


the West is disunited. Its 


By the spring of 1954, the Western powers 


had agreed to a conference at Geneva to 
discuss the unification of Korea as well as 
the Indo-China problem. This correspond- 
ent went to Geneva to cover that conference. 

“Peace,” said Secretary of State Dulles at 
the opening of the conference on April 28, 
“Is always easy to achieve—by surrender. 
Unity is also easy to achieve—by surrender. 
The hard task, the task that confronts us, 
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is to combine peace and unity with free- 
dom.“ 

It became obvious that France was not 
willing to internationalize the war over 
Indo-China. The United States was natu- 
rally reluctant to do the job by itself. This 
correspondent wrote in July, 1954: 

“So now, with Red China in the process 
of virtually annexing North Korea in def- 
ance of the U.N. resolution declaring her an 
aggressor and with a virtual annexation of 
the rich areas of Indo-China, the Commu- 
nist coalition is advancing to its biggest tri- 
umph. * * *It is an hour of great tragedy 
for the free world.” 

In that same year, on September 10, this 
correspondent wrote: 

“Predictions were widely published in the 
press by realistic observers that, after the 


must not bé permitted to go unchallenged 
if it happened. 

“But the Communists disregarded all 
warnings and stepped up the war in Indo- 
China. The French and British Govern- 
ments favored appeasement and left. Amer- 
ica isolated, When the Indo-China armis- 
tice was signed, there was another wave of 
satisfaction expressed by the pollyanna 
spokesmen of governments that at last the 
world was going to see an end of fighting. 

“But the Communists haven't stopped 
fighting. ‘They now have started another 
war—this time against Formosa. 

“Again there is a disposition throughout 
the free world to minimize it as just a few 
raids in and around a few small islands.” 

Since those days, the situation in Formosa 
has periodically quieted down. Some Amer- 
ican military forces are, however, still bogged 
down in the area and cannot leave it. Sub- 
stantial numbers of American Armed Forces 
are at the moment being concentrated in 
southeast Asia. The Soviet game is to 
keep US. military strength scattered all 
over the world. The setting up of a military 
base in Cuba was designed to publicize the 
threat to Latin America, which in turn will 
require a large concentration of America’s 
Armed Forces in that part of the world, too. 

The 1963 negotiations in Geneva with the 
Soviet Government are really meaningless, 
as are the talks between Averell Harriman 
and Premier Khrushchev at Moscow. The 
Soviets are not interested in seeing any 
agreements made or maintained. They keep 
on talking about agreement “In principle,” 
but they do about as they please in violating 
pledges. 

The weakness of the British and French 
in handling the Indo-China problem has left 
a legacy of trouble for the free world. It 
has since become the financial and mill- 
tary responsibility of the United States to 
take care of southeast Asia. Already at 
least 80 Americans have lost their lives In the 
fighting around Laos and South Vietnam. 
The Eisenhower administration was severely 
criticized for not taking a firm stand with 
respect to Indo-China but, without the co- 
operation of the British and French, it was 
not possible for the United States to go it 
alone. 

The truth is the people in the Western 
World have seemed to care very little about 
what happens in southeast Asia. The rela- 
tionship of this aréa to the Far East and to 
Red China's ascendancy has never been 
clearly appraised by the peoples of the West. 
Nor has it been realized that the continuous 
aggressions in southeast Asia—endangering 
India and Pakistan—are part of the Com- 
munist plan of world conquest which could 
go on for a half century. The Communists 
aren't in a hurry. They feel they can wear 
out the West's will to resist. 


1963 — 
Why Taxes Need Cutting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: 

Way Taxes Nr CUTTING 

The administration’s tax reduction pro- 
gram faces a new source of opposition—pros- 
Perity. The economy moved up in the first 
Quarter somewhat further than had been 
forecast by Government experts, and the 

te result is some sentiment in Con- 
gres for postponement or elimination of tax 
Cuts. The temptation, as President Kennedy 
has urged, should be resisted. 

If the purpose of the tax cut were to com- 
bat a recession, imminent or actual, Con- 
Gress would be justified in concluding that 
rising output and incomes makes it less 
necessary. But the purpose is quite different. 
It is to counteract those forces which in 
recent years have placed an automatic ceil- 

on economic expansion, so that each 
Successive upswing failed to reach the point 
ot full employment and full utilization of 
capacity. 

Nobody can read the future. But the ex- 
Perience of the past suggests that a change 
in the tax structure is needed to enable the 
economy to reach new levels of prosperity 
&nd employment. 

The United States has escaped a major 
depression since World War II in large part 
because of the automatic stabilizers built 
into the economy by modern fiscal policy 
and social legislation. When private spend- 

Tell, tax Habilities also fell, and at the 
game time Government contributions to de- 
Mand, in the form of unemployment com- 
Pensation, social security payments, public 
Works and the like, increased. Eventually 

influences enabled private consumption 

and investment to recover without going 

to the bottom of a major depression. Our 

Tecessions have been frequent, but short and 
relatively mild. 

automatic stabilizers, however, work 

du the upside of the cycle, too. At a cer- 

point in the rise of incomes and spend- 

3 begin to take proportionately a 


disposable personal income — the 
amount of income after taxes which people 
have available for spending—has tended to 
hit a ceiling during each recovery, and for 
the past 5 years that ceiling has kept the 

operating below its full output. 
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Memo to High School Seniors: Sixty 
Small Colleges Will Admit You—Salem 
College Provides Quality Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, dur- 
ing May parents and students through- 
out the land begin to turn their attention 
toward commencement exercises. For 
many graduating high school seniors it 
is also a month when their applications 
to college are being appraised for ac- 
ceptance or rejection. f 

Coincidental with this concern the 
Congress is again giving consideration to 
a wide range of legislation which would, 
if enacted, benefit American education 
at every level. We are aware of the in- 
creasing burden imposed by our popula- 
tion growth not only on our primary and 
secondary schools but on institutions of 
higher learning. We are informed that 
the college enrollment will double in the 
decade of the sixties, reaching approxi- 
mately 7 million in 1970. 

The so-called prestige colleges and 
universities, under this great influx, are 
being forced to refuse admission to in- 
creasingly large numbers of well quali- 
fied students. Yet many of these youth 
are not informed of the vacancies which 
exist in many fine small colleges which 
have not been as well publicized as the 
larger and older institutf6ns. 

These colleges offer the student wide 
benefits in the nature of close student- 
teacher relationships, individualized in- 
struction and counseling, and a cohesive 
college community which are often lack- 
ing in the larger institutions. In this 
respect, I was delighted to note in this 
morning’s Washington Post an article 
dealing with a report. from the Council 
for the Advancement of Small Colleges, 
in which it is stated that some 60 small 
liberal arts colleges have “not filled from 
a fourth to half the available seats for 
fall freshmen classes,” 

The story quotes President K. Duane 
Hurley, of Salem College, W. Va., and 
also president and founder of the Council 
for the Advancement of Small Colleges. 
President Hurley crystalizes the values 
of the small college when he refers to 
Salem College as a “friendly place, where 
Professors have time for their students.“ 

As a member of the advisory com- 
mittee to the council, and as an alumnus 
of Salem College and member of its board 
of trustees for 40 years, I can speak from 
firsthand knowledge of the unique bene- 
fits available at small colleges. Their 
contributions are evident when one ex- 
amines the achievements of their gradu- 
ates in the fields of science, education, in- 
dustry, and government, as well as the 
professions. 

A study made by Professors Knapp and 
Goodrich of Wesleyan University dis- 
covered that among the first 50 American 
institutions, judged by the scientific em- 
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inence of their graduates, 39 are small, 
privately supported colleges. A similar 
study of 33,500 business eXecutives re- 
vealed that among the 88 percent who 
were college graduates, 71 percent of 
these came from small liberal arts col- 
leges. 

Among the graduates of my own 
Salem College was the late Senator Rush 
D. Holt, who was elected to the U.S. 
Senate at such an early age that he had 
to wait until his 30th birthday in order 
to be seated. Also among those who 
studied at Salem College was the gen- 
tleman whose unexpired term I was 
privileged to fill, the late Senator Mat- 
thew M. Neely. 

This year, Mr. President, Salem Col- 
lege is celebrating its 75th anniversary, 
and I am pleased to report that our com- 
mencement ceremonies will be high- 
lighted by an address on the afternoon 
of May 28 by the Honorable Sargent 
Shriver, director of the Peace Corps. 

At this point in my remarks I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» the article on small colleges 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of May 9. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 9, 1963] 
Memo TO HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS: SIXTY SMALL 
COLLEGES WIL Apmir You 

Contrary to what many parents and high 
school seniors have been led to believe, May 
is not too late to apply, and be admitted, 
to college. F 

More than 60 small liberal arts colleges 
have not filled from a fourth to half the 


in Salem, W. Va., where 133 places 
open in an expected freshman class of 
268 students. > 


President K. Duane Hurley believes that 
Salem offers its 859 students opportunities 


sity, “where one of the few ways of achieving 
individual notice is to bend your IBM card.” 

Salem is a “friendly place,” Hurley sald, 
“where professors have time for their stu- 
In freshmen. 


self-concept.” 
“We don’t have as much hustle and ten- 
league school,” the president 


be a doctor or whether he's a premed be- 
cause his parents have pressured him into 
it.” 

Hurley said the school admits a limited 
number of students “who seemingly aren't 
college material” because it has found they 
can make excellent progress under the guid- 
ance project. And total costs exclusive of 
transportation are only $1,400 a year, com- 
pared to $2,500 at many private schools. 

- He feels the leadership opportunities that 
a small school can offer its students are what 
have placed two former Governors and two 
presidents of the National Education Asso- 
ciation on Salem’s alumni rolls. 

A 1938 graduate of Salem, Hurley calls it 
and the other 63 small colleges in the coun- 
cil America's forgotten colleges. 
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He founded the council in 1956 to seek a 
way out of a dilemma faced by many small 
unaccredited, colleges: Without accredita- 
tion, foundations will not extend financial 
support; without money, improvements nec- 
essary for accreditation seemed out of reach. 

Of its original 51 members, 45 have now 
been accredited by major accrediting agen- 
cies. 


ASCS’s Role in Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 
Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, I 


convention, Statler Hilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
The address follows: 
ASOS’ ROLE IN CONSERVATION 


tives but also have otherwise demonstrated 
an interest in conservation. 

Parenthetically, I might mention that the 
Administrator of ASCS recently sent a mem- 
orandum to all ASC State committees ask- 
ing that they make a special effort to con- 
tact and cooperate closely with, and seek the 
advice of, agriculturally related organizations 
such as yours, seedsmen, fertilizer dealers, 
and all the rest. So I expect that you will 
be contacted by your State committee within 
the near future, if you haven't already heard 
from them, so that they may benefit from 
your advice and continued help in the fu- 
ture. . 

One of the major objectives of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and of our 
agency, is the conservation of soll, water, 

„ and wildlife resources. Some 
other goals of the Department are equally as 
important to you and to me as farmers, and 
as business people. For instance, farm in- 
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come is of primary interest. Adequate farm 
income is basic to the success of our con- 
servation efforts. We're concerned with 
lowering the cost of farm programs to the 
Government. We're concerned with reduc- 
ing surpluses, which, as Congressman Bass 
has noted, may aptly be described as a bless- 
ing and, paradoxically, a curse. 

I might say that In the time I’ve been in 
Washington, I've come to appreciate more 
fully Congressman Bass’ activities on the 
House Agriculture Committee. There is no 
one sorrier to see Congressman Bass leave 
that Committee than the officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

I know that you have long been partic- 
ularly interested in the agricultural con- 
servation program and in its solid achieve- 
ments through the years. Each year, more 
than a million farmers participated in this 
program. In 1961, 1.2 million farmers took 
part, and they farmed 39 percent of the Na- 
tion’s cropland. Furthermore, interest in 
conservation is increasing; indications are 
that 1.3 million farmers participated in ACP 
in 1962. 

I am convinced that this program has 
been responsible for keeping many farmers 
on the land and making many of them better 
conservationists than they were before or 
than they would have been without the pro- 
gram. ACP, most certainly has helped farm- 
ers change their methods, their way of farm- 
ing. It has helped them become more effi- 
cient and more productive. It has reduced 
erosion and the silting of streams, rivers, and 
reservoirs. It has given great impetus to 
the soil conservation district movement. 

In 1962, we tried a little experiment, We 
tried to get more widespread participation 
in conservation through the help of ASOS 
farmer committees and the ACP. We put 
on a concerted effort to interest, motivate, 
and assist at least 100,000 farmers who had 
not been doing conservation work to carry 
out a worthwhile conservation project. For 
the purpose this project, we considered 
a farmer who not participated in ACP 
in from 3 to 5 years a new participant in 
conservation. Spot checks had indicated 
that few farmers or ranchers who do not use 
ACP are going forward with conservation 
work. 

We then went to the ASCS county and 
community committeemen throughout the 
Nation and asked their help, These com- 
mitteemen were friends and neighbors who 
were familiar with the community, with the 
soil conditions, and with the needs, interests, 
and ability of each individual nonparticipant. 
They also had a personal knowledge as to 
whether or not their neighbors had taken 
part in ACP or other programs in late years, 

The committeemen were asked to list these 
nonparticipants by communities, so that 
each local committeeman could have his 
own list of farmers to assist. Thus, these 
farm operators become neighbor-farmers 
and not merely a county statistic. The com- 
mitteemen were asked to contact their neigh- 
bors and friends on their list, discuss the 
need for conservation practices on their 
farms and the benefits they might get from 
carrying out needed conservation practices, 
and inform them of the available services 
they might need, and of the help available 
through the ACP. 

We thought this would be the most effec- 
tive way to interest and motivate people 
who were not taking an active part in con- 
servation. We set a goal of 100,000 new par- 
ticipants and hoped this would be a net in- 
crease in total participation. This was to be 
done with no Increase in cost-share funds 
and no increase in administrative expenses. 
Committeemen were invited to do this on 
their own time, without any pay for their 
services. It was to be done as a service to 
neighbors and as a service to agriculture and 
the Nation. 

Most States carried out a well planned 
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effort. In each such case, committeemen 
enthusiastically. welcomed the opportunity 
to be of service. The result of their efforts 
more than doubled our goal. Most of the 
90,000 farmer-committeemen in the United 
States contributed to this experiment. 

Not all areas gave it the same emphasis or 
leadership, nor did all States organize and 
follow through equally well. The entire 
southeast area organized thoroughly and did 
a fine job. This project once again demon- 
strated beyond a shadow of doubt that local 
farmer committeemen will accept responsi- 
bility and will effectively carry out programs. 

Several States provided appropriate recog- 
nition for community committeemen who 
performed outstanding service on this proj- 
ect. In these States, a community com- 
mitteeman who got 5 to 9 new participants 
in his community received a certificate 
signed by the State committee, and a com- 
mitteeman who got 10 or more new partici- 
pants received a certificate of merit signed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

For this service, some people called these 
committeemen “bounty hunters.” But since 
they were advancing the cause of conserva- 
tion, of farm families across the Nation, I 
don't suppose they cared very much what 
they were called. 

We expect to repeat and increase this 
effort this year, and, in the process, get 
needed conservation started on more farms. 
The experience in 1962 indicates that this 
effort can contribute materially to rural 
areas development where it is getting under- 
way. Many farmers who previously were 
not interested in conservation, after partici- 
pating in the ACP and experiencing the 
benefits of conservation for the first time. 
become interested in a complete conserva- 
tion program for their farms. So we think 
that it is extremely important. We are 
finding in followups that these new partici- 
pants need and in many cases are also tak- 
ing advantage of other USDA services such 
as those provided by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and SCS. - 

Because you are interested in conserva- 
tion, the ACP, and other farm programs. 
I think you should know about attacks 
which have been made upon the farmer- 
elected committee system of administration 
of ASOS programs. 

As a farmer, I am convinced that this is 
the best possible means of administering 
our type of farm programs. I do not believe 
that I would look very kindly on a Federal 
employee, a bureaucrat, coming to my farm 
and telling me that, based on my productiv- 
ity index, I am 80 percent as good a farmer 
as Bill Smith who lives across the fence. 
Somebody'd have a fight on his hands. 

But when Lawrence Larson, my neighbor 
and my committeeman, and the other com- 
mitteemen whom I know and with whom I 
have worked over the years tell me this is 
true, I accept it. I feel that they know 
what they are talking about. We make our 
living the same way, get up the same time 
of morning, go to bed the same time of 
night. We have the same problems with the 
wind and lack of rain, the same trouble’ 
with the same banker. Thus, I am forced 
conclude that these people are qualified to 
tell me that I’m only 80 percent as good 4 
farmer as Bill Smith, and though I don't 
really clap them on the back, I take it. I 
do not think I would take it nor would most 
farmers if a bureaucrat were to tell us that 
we are only 80 percent as efficient as some 
other farmer right across the fence, 

This committee system of administration 
of farm programs, including ACP, is there- 
fore extremely important, and we've assumed 
for many years that it was sort of sacrosanct: 
This is not the case. With the stroke of n 
pen, the committee system of administratſon 
could be wiped out. It’s not handed dow? 
from on high, this system isn't written in 
etters of fire in the sky. It is something 

ich has been made by man, the U.S. Con- 


s 
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ess, and developed by the Congress and 
Department of Agriculture over the years. 

There are many people throughout the 
United States, many learned, intelligent, 
Studious persons who believe that this is an 
impossible means of administering a pro- 
Bram. 


You may be familiar with the report of the 
“blue ribbon committee,” appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture last summer to make 
& complete study and report of the commit- 
tee system of administration of farm pro- 
Brams, If you are familiar with that study 
and its results, you know the eommittee 
Majority reported that, after a thorough 
Study, they were convinced that the farmer- 
elected committee system of administration 
Was the best way to administer the programs. 
You are also aware of the fact that one or 
two of the members of that committee very 
intelligent, very sincere people—said in effect 
that this is a hopeless way to administer a 
0 program and ought to be done away 

So we, then, are concerned with making 
the system work even better. We are con- 
Cerned with demonstrating that farmer- 
elected committees have in the past and will 
Continue résponsibly to carry out the laws 
enacted by the Congress and the programs 
formulated by the Department. 

As an example, over two-thirds of the com- 
Munity committeemen that I was talking 
about in regard to our ACP experiment were 
responsible for one or more of their neigh- 
bors becoming interested in and performing 
Some needed conservation. I believe that 
Additional analysis will give us more help- 
ful information regarding the value of this 
Particular little 1-year attempt to activate 
and strengthen the committee system by 
Asking them to perform needed service to 
their neighbors. I want you to know that 
We are particularly interested in on 
this program. We're going to expand it to 
every area of the country. We think it is 
Of tremendous importance. 

We shouldn't consider conservation of 
natural resources as a separate problem. The 
Major economic problem facing farmers and 
au of agriculture today is that there is too 
Much land annually producing surplus crops. 
You are doubtless aware of the fact that 
dur economists have decided that by 1980 we 
Will need 50 mililon fewer cropland acres to 

uce all the food and fiber we will need, 
50 million fewer acres than we use for corps 

Y. This is because of the great explo- 
aon in technology which has taken place 
on American farms. 

There is the matter, then, of deciding 
What's to be done with this land that must 
be retired from production of surplus crops. 
The concept of the present Secretary of 
Culture is a radical departure from pre- 

concepts. It is a basic change in 

phy. To put it simply, the new con- 
cept is that we should not retire land from 
Production as such, but find alternative uses 
8 land that will help meet society's 


In the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, 
the Congress authorized a program to start 
on this new approach. We have, therefore, 
Süectea 13 States throughout the United 
tates in which we will carry out pilot proj- 
ects in cropland conversion in certain coun- 
8 We are urged by the Congress to work 
ely with local public agencies on recrea- 
developments. We can make adjust- 
Ment and cost-share payments when land is 
ted from annual crops to grass, trees, or 
Wildlife conservation practices, or to income 
produemg outdoor recreation enterprises. 
ns can be made for resource conservation 


and 
1 . development on individual 


1. us, then, is a start toward implement- 
118 the new concept. We don't know how 
going to work, what will be the most suc- 
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cessful program or approach to the problem. 
We are convinced that, in order to keep some 
of these people on the land, rather than 
walking the streets in Detroit or Minneapolis, 
we need to find alternative income-produc- 
ing uses for this land which is not needed 
now and will not be needed soon to produce 
crops presently in surplus. The Conserva- 
tion and Land Use Division in ASCS has the 
responsibility for administering this pro- 


E No I want to talk for a minute about an- 
other thing that is important to agriculture, 
that you and I must consider as citizens of 
this country, the importance of farm income. 
I won't go into it too much. All here know 
the American farmer's contributions to the 
strength of this country, militarily, commer- 
clally, economically. 

We are concerned with his income because 
we are concerned with conservation and real- 
ize that our soil and water resources cannot 
be conserved without adequate income. 

But we are also concerned because we know 
that the farmer is a tremendous consumer of 
the things which you and I sell. We are 
concerned with selling him tractors, fuel oil, 
and other equipment and essential supplies. 
We want him to be able to pay the costs of 
production, to be able to maintain modern 
equipment. 

The stabilization programs of 1961 and 
1962 have helped. As a result of these pro- 
grams, farm income increased $2 bil- 
lion in 1961 and $2% billion in 1962 as com- 

with 1960. But farm income is still 
too low. We believe that supply-manage- 
ment programs are needed at the present 
time to further increase farm income. 

I'd like to talk for just a second about 
something we've been hearing about lately, 
the idea that we don't need farm programs. 


with price supports, marketing quotas, acre- 

allotments. 
least familiar with price supports and mar- 
keting quota programs are those most likely 


advice, rid of all farm 
begin Big Bch look briefly at what hap- 
pened in the last 2 years, because the first 
question is: Do the supply-management 
programs work? Do they do any good? 

I'll admit that if one were to look at the 
period, 1952 to 1960 alone, he would be ſusti- 
fied in saying that they don't work, they're 
no good. During that period, surpluses piled 
up in Commodity Credit Corporation inven- 
tory, the cost of carrying this inventory rose 
to an astronomical point, and incomes of 
farmers were greatly depressed. 

Well, I was not particularly responsible 
for the programs in operation at that time, 
so I’m going to use as my example, the last 
couple of years. I think that we can prove 
beyond a shadow of doubt that the feed 
grain program and the wheat stabilization 
program together have lowered taxpayer 
costs, The 1961 and 1962 feed grain pro- 
grams will result in the ultimate saving of 
over a billion dollars. The 1962 wheat pro- 
gram will save about $100 million, 

How about supplies? The feed grain pro- 
gram is reducing the carryover of feed grains. 
We started out in October 1961, as I recall, 


with a record of 84.7 million tous. 
pect that by this fall, this amount will have 
fallen to 61 million tons. By the e 


following year, we think that we will be 
down to about 47 million tons, if. we have 
a continued good participation in the feed 
grain program. We would then be close to 


the goal, because 45 to 50 million tons is 
considered needed for security reserve for 
defense purposes. The wheat carryover this 
coming July is expected to be down by about 
200 million bushels from the July 1961 rec- 
ord carryover of 1.4 billion. 

Late this spring, wheat growers will be 
voting on the 1964 wheat program provided 
by recent legislation. The new wheat pro- 
gram can reduce wheat supplies, and can 
make additional savings, if it is adopted in 
the referendum, and income to wheat pro- 
ducers can be kept at about the 1961-1962 
level which was relatively fair, 

Well, then, let’s see what would happen 
if we were to take the advice of these people 
who say get the Government out of agri- 
culture. And, we won't get too fantastic 
about it, we won't talk about rural free 
delivery, and some of the other things. Let’s 
consider doing away with acreage allot- 
ments, marketing quotas, price supports, and 
see what would happen. 

Studies made by Cornell and Iowa State 
Universities and two committees of Con- 


longed and severe farm depression which. 


First, wheat prices would fall, or be cut 
almost in half, from an average of $1.80 a 
bushel in 1961 to 92 cents a bushel by 1965. 
Corn would fall 20 percent in price, from $1 
to 80 cents a bushel. Oats, from 62 cents 
in 1961 to 45 cents in 1965, Barley, 31 per- 
cent, from 91 to 63 cents a bushel, Soy- 
beans, from $2.50 in 1961 to $1.59 a bushel 
in 1965, a decrease of 36 percent, Sorgh 
would fall 23 percent from $1.59 to $1.23 


a hundredweight, a decrease of 34 percent. 

Some of you come from the peanut area. 
These studies predict the price of peanuts 
would fall 45 percent, from 11 to 6 cents a 
pound. Milk prices would drop 18 percent. 
Egg prices from an average in 1961 of 35 cents 
to 28 cents, a decline of 20 percent. 

Now, many people including some out in 
my country, assume that doing away with 
these programs, which are concerned with 
crop commodities, would have no effect on 
the prices of cattle, hogs, and poultry. These 
studies indicated that cattle prices, though 
not supported by a specific commodity pro- 
gram, would also drop more than one-fourth, 
trom an average price in 1961 of $20 a hun- 
dredweight to $14.77 a hundredweight in 
1965. Hog prices would fall from $16.60 to 
$11.75, a drop of 29 percent. Because most 
of the farmer's costs are fixed, these studies 
indicate that net farm income would drop 
45 percent. I really doubt whether farmers 
or the other people in the economy are will- 
ing to pay this sort of a price to get the Gov- 
ernment out of agriculture. 

This talk about the farmer losing his free- 
dom confuses me a little bit. Some of the 
people who say: “We've got to do away with 
Government-sponsored farm programs, 30 
vote no in the wheat referendum in order to 
maintain the farmer’s freedom,” in the same 
breath get up and cheer the rice program, 
the cotton program, the peanut program. 

Now why in the world is it good for people 
who raise rice, peanuts, cotton, and tobacco 
to use quotas and other adjustment pro- 
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grams, and bad for the fellow who raises 
wheat. This I cannot understand. 

At any rate, I think that you business 
people who deal with farmers to some extent, 
day in and day out, should be very much 
concerned. You should see to it that you 
and the people around you understand what 
is really being said when they say let’s get 
the Government out of agriculture. 

Now, you've got to recall that there are 3.5 
million farmers in this country. They repre- 
sent all parts of the United States, all dif- 
ferent geographical Jocations and climatic 
conditions, they produce different commodi- 
tles, and have, therefore, to some extent dif- 
ferent commodity interests. They have never 
been able to get together, as the Congress- 
man pointed out, to speak in a unified voice, 
and their very own organizations are split 
or almost diametrically opposed in many 
instances. 

So until such time as farmers are able to 
speak with some degree of unanimity, it 
seems to me that we're going to have to rely 
upon some of the Federal farm programs, 
distasteful though they may be to some peo- 
ple. Otherwise, the system of agriculture 
in this country will become unrecognizable, 
and the farmer won't be able to buy very 
many of the tractors I see in South Dakota. 
And neither will he be as good a conserva- 
tlonist as he would If he had a decent in- 
come. 

Of course, another factor Involved in get- 
ting the Government out of agriculture is 
the runaway production which would have 
a tremendous impact upon foreign trade as- 
pects of agriculture. You know, for instance, 
we have an International Wheat Agreement. 
An agreement between the exporting coun- 
tries and the importing countries, to try to 
keep the price within a certain range. If 
we were to produce many hundreds of mil- 
lions of bushels more than we need or could 
possibly use for all purposes, the pressure 
would be irresistible to throw this on the 
world market. This would violate the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, disrupt world 
prices, and put us in a very difficult position 
so far as bargaining with the Common Mar- 
ket countries is concerned. 

Once again, I appreciate the opportunity 
to be here. I have enjoyed it. You and I 
are both concerned with agriculture. We 
both realize that we have a great deal yet 
to do in the field of conservation of natural 
resources, especially soll and water. I think 
providing opportunities for full employment 
and decent incomes for farm families is an- 
other mutual goal still to be attained. 

Thank you very much, 


Detroit Salutes Ramon Scruggs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. was one of our 
State's first equal opportunities employ- 
ers. A company which has earned just 
fame for its supreme services, almost a 
quarter century ago it selected for place- 
ment, from the community, a young 
man who offered the kind of qualifica- 
tions for which Bell is noted. 

Ramon S. Scruggs was this young man 
man who became Michigan Bell’s first 
Negro white collar worker. During the 
course of hig 24 years service, which 
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took him to the position of customer re- 
lations manager, Mr. Scruggs validated 
the judgment of Michigan Bell in its 
leadership to the cause of equal oppor- 
tunity. Further, he became a principal 
leader in the-expansion of such just op- 
portunities within the company for 
many others and for the expansion of 
such opportunities in the Detroit com- 
munity, generally. 

Mr. Scruggs has been an effective 
community leader and servant to the 
people of Detroit. Michigan Bell paid 
tribute to that fact in a recent edition 
of its official organ reviewing a testi- 
monial luncheon given under sponsor- 
ship of a 55-member community leader- 
ship committee. It was an occasion for 
exposing appreciation to Mr. Scruggs 
and for offering good wishes to him on 
his new appointment as public relations 
manager of A.T. & T. New York. I wish 
to include this article in the RECORD. 

Mr. Scruggs’ promotion to A.T. & T. 
makes him the highest level manage- 
ment person of any Negro employee in 
the Bell System. 

The Detroit community will miss Mr. 
Scruggs, but his past years give assur- 
ance that in his new locale he will be as 
vital a force in the victorious conclusion 
of the long and arduous struggle in 
which he has been such a prominent 
participant. 

I am particularly proud that for many 
years before leaving for New York Mr. 
Scruggs was a resident of the 13th Con- 
gressional District which I am privileged 
to represent. 

The article follows: 

Derrorr SALUTES Ramon SCRUGGS For 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 

A city, one of the largest in the world, said 
farewell and thank you to a Michigan Bell 
man recently. 

The man is Ramon S. Scruggs, customer 
relations manager, who has accepted the 
position of public relations manager with 
A. T. & T. in New York. 

The city Detroit —expressed its apprecia- 
tion at a testimonial luncheon for the many 
ways in which Mr. Scruggs has served it for 
more than 23 years. 

Ray R. Eppert, president of the Burroughs 
Corp., acted as the chairman of the 55- 
member testimonial committee. 

Cochairmen of the committee were Wil- 
liam T. Patrick, Jr., Detroit councilman; Dr. 
Samuel M. Brownell, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools,. Detroit; Joseph L. Hudson, Jr., 
president of the J. L. Hudson Co.; Francis 
A. Kornegay, executive director of the De- 
troit Urban League; Ernest Shell, assistant 
agency officer of the Golden State Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; and James B. Kaler, as- 
sistant vice president, Personnel Relations, 


His 


More than 500 community leaders packed 
the ballroom of the Statler-Hilton Hotel for 
the testimonial luncheon. a 

Eleven speakers rose to give brief expres- 
sions of gratitude for the many services Mr. 

had performed for the community. 
They included Joseph H. Brinton, executive 
director of the Detroit Area Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America; John C. Dancy, re- 
tired executive director of the Detroit Urban 
League; Richard F. Huegli, managing direc- 
tor of the United Community Services; Ar- 
thur Johnson, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; W. Calvin Patterson, vice 
president, Public Relations, Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. 
Other speakers who added their tributes 
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to Mr. Scruggs were W. Earl Prosser. éxecu- 
tive vice president, Michigan United Fund: 
Mrs, Gerard Slattery, president, Board of 
Trustees of Children’s Hospital in Detroit: 
Donald M. D. Thurber, director of fund rais- 
ing of the United Negro College Fund. Inc.; 
R. Conrad Vaughn, president of the Booker 
T. Washington Business Association; Leven 
C. Weiss, president of Alpha Phi Alpha fra- 
ternity; and C. Gerald Wood, metropolitan 
executive director of the YMCA. 

Mr. Scruggs’ longtime interest and work 
in Detroit's community affairs and charitable 
activities have been recognized on several 
previous occasions. 

Two of the most recent honors bestowed 
upon him were the Detroit Urban League's 
1962 Equal Opportunity Award for leader- 
ship and the National Urban League's com- 
mendation for his contribution toward 
strengthening the cause of equal oppor- 
tunity. He is a board member of both or- 
ganizations. P 

Other awards he has received for his out- 
standing service to the community include 
those from the Booker T. Washington Busi- 
ness Association, Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity, 
and the Michigan Chronicle, 

Indicative of his broad community inte- 
rests is the fact that he is a board member 
of the Detroit Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, the Children’s Hospital in Detroit, 
the Michigan Society for Mental Health, and 
the Michigan United Fund. He also is 4 
member of the public body of the Greater 
Detroit Area Hospital Council. 

Mr. Scruggs joined our company in 1939 
as our first Negro white-collar worker. 
promotion to A.T. & T. makes him the high- 
est level management person of any Negro 
employee in the Bell System. 


What the New Welfare Legislation Means 
to Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include aD 
address delivered by Adelbert C. Long: 
Chief Consultant, Division of Welfare 
Services, Bureau of Family Services, 
Welfare Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare- 
Mr. Long’s speech was given at the 1963 
biennial convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Men in Atlantic City 
on April 27, 1963. 

The speech follows: 

WHAT THE New WELFARE LEGISLATION MEANS 
To YOUTH 

In the early days of World War II, I nad 
lunch one day with a high-ranking officer 
in one of the Pentagon dining rooms. Some 
items of food were scarce, the place was still 
quite disorganized, and we were latecomers 
to the long line awaiting service. Our meals, 
when we finally got them to our table, were 
anything but appetizing. Directly over our 
table was a food conservation sign whi 
read “Food Will Win the War.” With a wry 
grimace the officer nodded toward the sign. 
looked at his lunch and snorted, “I believe 
it. But how are we going to get the Japs 
and Germans over here to eat it?” 

There are within the Public Welfare 
Amendments of 1962, the potentials of the 
most constructive youth programs ever of 
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fered to the country by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but the question is how are we going 
to get the States and the communities to 
do it. 

The members of the National Council of 
Catholic Men include community leaders 
throughout the country. The purpose of 
these remarks is to explain briefly some of 
the possibilities available under this legisla- 
tion, and to solicit citizen action in the 
States and communities to encourage some 
of the programs possible and feasible today 
under the Social Security Act. 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Social services consist of those activities 
Of a welfare agency's social work staff and 
Telated specialists which are directed toward 
helping the individual recipient in one or 
more areas of his everyday life, such as eco- 
nomie, personal, family and social. The serv- 
ices are intended to help the recipient achieve 
a stronger family life, social rehabilitation, 
Or self-care and economic independence. 
Social services may be provided to present, 
former and potential applicants for or re- 
elplents of public assistance. 

Among the social services which a State 
may provide with Federal financial partici- 
pation are special programs for teenagers 
With potentials for self-support and for 
children with special education and employ- 
Ment problems. The services may include 
Such activities as: evaluation of potentials 
for self-support; obtaining assessment of 
employment skills and opportunities; neces- 
Sary medical services; training opportunities; 
obtaining and maintaining appropriate em- 
Ployment; obtaining and assisting in the 
Use of educational opportunities; assisting 
Older teenagers to evaluate their interests 
and potentials for self-support and to pre- 
Pare for and obtain gainful employment. 

All necessary supporting services are avall- 
able to the public welfare agencies to insure 
the success of these programs, either through 
Maximum use of other public agencies, 
through adding certain specialists to their 
Staffs, or where necessary, purchase 
Of services from other State publig agencies. 

UNEMPLOYMENT OF A PARENT 

Congress has provided that the term “de- 
Pendent child” shall include a needy child 
under the age of 18 who has been deprived 
Of parental support or care by reason of un- 
employment of a parent. When adopted, 
this was a temporary measure for 1 year, 
May 1961 to June 1962. It was extended in 
1962 for 5 years unti] June 30, 1967. 

Among the most far-reaching results of 

provision are the prevention of family 
p. the restoration of broken homes, 


the strengthening of family life, and the. 


avallability of special services for children 
With problems or handicaps, including 
School dropouts. Unemployed parents and 
Youth in these families can be prepared for 
& better opportunity for gainful employ- 
Ment in the labor market through a com- 
Munity work and training program. 

COMMUNITY WORK AND TRAINING PROGRAM 

In 1962, the Congress amended the Social 
the States “in en- 
Couraging, through community work and 
training programs of a constructive nature, 
the conservation of-work skills and a de- 
velopment of new skills. 

These goals will be achieved through co- 
Ordinated, maximum use of education, con- 
structive work experience, training, counsel- 
ing and guidance, special job placement serv- 

and other special activities required to 
help individuals attain or retain capability 
tor self-support. 


* Tequest assignment to a community 
ork and training project and if the welfare 


agency agrees that this step will contribute 
to a stronger family life and the prevention 
of dependency. The young volunteers may 
be assigned only to projects which are de- 
signed to develop new or improved skills 
through the planned coordination of work 
experience, training, and related instruction, 
all geared to produce well-trained workers 
for a competitive labor market. These vol- 
unteers receive no pay or allowances. It is 
hoped that in many communities local funds 
be raised to provide token reimbursement 
for them in some way comparable to the 
operations of the Detroit upgrading plan. 
The unemployed parent, of course, receives 
the AFDC assistance grant with additional 
allowances for working expenses. Under 
this program, a long-term plan for the im- 
provement of employability can be followed 
through, including basic education, the de- 
velopment of good work habits, and eventual 
job training. 


SETTING ASIDE YOUTH EARNINGS FOR FUTURE 
NEEDS 


In the past there was very little incentive 
for a youth in an AFDC family to secure 
part-time or summer work, because his earn- 
ings were then deducted from the family’s 
assistance grant. 

The Public Welfare Amendments of 1962 
have now provided an incentive for such 
youngsters. Under the new legislation, the 
expenses reasonably attributable to the 
earning of any income must be considered 
in the family’s budget and, most important, 
the State welfare agency may, subject to 
limitations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, permit all or 
any portion of the earned or other income 
to be set aside for future identifiable needs 
of a dependent child. 

Thus, a youngster’s earnings can be put 
in trust for his college education, the ex- 
penses of a trade school or tools, school 
clothes or for any other reasonable purpose 
which will help the youngster get an ade- 
quate educational background. 

DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


Congress also made provision in this new 
legislation for experimental pilot or demon- 
stration projects which, in the judgment of 
the Secretary, are likely to assist in promot- 
ing the objectives of the various titles of the 
act. In the field of youth, this permits con- 
sideration of a wide variety of programs. 
The range of practical, worthwhile projects 
which might be submitted for approval really 

the imagination of knowledgeable 
people concerned with youth. 
STAFF TRAINING 


The amendments include some far-reach- 
ing provisions for training staff in public 
welfare agencies. The training of personnel 
to carry out specialized youth programs con- 
sistent with the broad of the act is 
not only possible but should be encouraged. 


~ 


FINANCES 


Federal funds are available to assist and 
encourage States to carry out these programs, 
under one or more of the following arrange- 
ments: 

(1) On a 50-50, $1 Federal for $1 State or 
local matching funds basis; 

(2) Under the 1962 amendments, with 75 


of Federal money for $1 State or local 
funds; 

(3) To a limited degree and on the basis 
of the of submitted demonstration 
projects, with 100 percent Federal funds. 
CITIZEN ACTION 


This statement, sketching out some of the 


They 
range from child welfare and day-care cen- 
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ters to special programs for the aged. A very 
serious problem is how to inspire States 
and local communities to make maximum 
use of this legislation. 

Each NCCM member can make a mean- 
ingful contribution in his home community 
and his home State by emphasizing the po- 
tentialities of this legislation to his Gov- 
ernor, his State director of public welfare, 
and his legislature through all means avail- 
able to a citizen. He can inform the organi- 
zations to which he may belong and his 
influential friends about it. The Public 
Welfare Amendments of 1962 are indeed an 
important milestone, but whether the mile- 
stone grows mossy with neglect or points 
out the path of progress depends in the final 
analysis on citizens interests made clear and 
forceful by citizens action. 


Delinquents at the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leaye to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Daily News, May 9, 1963: 

DELINQUENTS AT THE U.N. 


The United Nations still is deep in the red 
and its General Assembly will try again next 
week to find something to use for money. 
By the end of June the cash shortage will 
be well above $100 million. The pressure is 
relieved temporarily through a special bond 
issue of $200 million. The United States 
has agreed to buy half if the other member 
nations buy the rest. But even if all the 
bonds are sold they won't cover the deficit. 

The reason the U.N. has the chronic shorts 
is simple: A number of members, including 
some of the most pompously talkative and 
including some of our allies, simply refuse 
to pay their dues. 

France, Belgium, and Nationalist China 
all are in arrears, but the chief delinquents 
are from back of the Iron Curtain. The 
entire Communist block is in default—the 
Soviet Union alone for $70 million. . 

The United States pays approximately a 
third of U.N. expenses. Our contribution 
for U.N. peacekeeping activities 
Middle East and in the Congo has been 
nearly half. 

These peacekeeping activities are the 
main source of trouble. The Congo alone 
costs $10 million a month, with no one even 
suggesting this can be cut to less than 65 
million in the foreseeable future. 

And though these activities were ordered 
by the U.N. General Assembly, the Soviet 
Union refuses to pay its share, 

The matter was submitted to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, which ruled last July 
that all member nations are legally obligated 
to pay. 

The U.N. Charter provides that any nation 
2 years or more in arrears on U.N. assessments 
can be deprived of its vote in the General 
Assembly. A showdown on this issue is 
overdue and should be forced at this session. 


It will require courage to take action 


peace 
founder on the grubby issue of nonpayment 
of the rent. 
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America Is Awakening 
EXTENSION OR REMARKS 


Ho. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the high public interest in the subject 
of the Government’s financial crisis as 
well as the great concern of Members of 
this body, I ask under leave to extend 
my remarks that the attached news- 
paper editorial of the Crescent City 
American be made a part of the RECORD 
of this body in inclusion in the Appen- 
dix section. The writer, Mr. Colan Hen- 
inger, has demonstrated a unique and 
outstanding ability by presenting clearly 
the inherent problems that arise as a 
result of improper Federal action and 
interference. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Crescent City (Calif.) American, 
Apr. 30, 1963] 
We've “Goorep” THE Fat YEARS BUT 
AMERICA Is AWAKENING 
We can fervently thank God that “at last 


sickened the entire structure of our national 
economy. 

Right at home we see a classic example of 
the result of the wholesale, allout, madhouse 
spending in Washington; our county has 
been labeled with the stigma, depressed 
aren, thus clearing the way for our people 
to grovel in the dirt and beg for a few little 
driplets of the fat that’s gleaned from our 
own bones every year when the Internal Rey- 
enue Department goes on a nationwide in- 
ary tax pickpocketing binge, 

If anyone believes being confined to a 
sickbed, with a sign on the door reading 
“No visitors—depressed area,” automatically 
creates a vacuum to suck in Federal funds, 
they're wrong. Only foreign nations, some 
of which are dominated by Communists, 
enjoy a fat flow of free money from the U.S. 


‘Treasury. 

Orescent City presents another glaring home 
example; that is, the strength of the cables 
that bind down the Federal alms put on 
display in order to tease our Nation's ailing 
depressed areas. 

Not only have Crescent City’s planned area 
redevelopment and accelerated public works 
beach and waterline development projects 
cost many thousands of dollars 
in order to qualify for the Federal aids inci- 
dent to the developments, but the floors of 
the council chambers are literally carpeted 
with hair, which councilmen and other city 
Officials have torn from their heads trying to 
figure how to bore their way through a great 
mountain of bureaucratic redtape. 

You can bet your newest smoking jacket 
there’s a reason for Del Norte County being 
labeled “depressed.” The cost of feeding 
(not curing the disease of Spendermania in 
Washington has resulted in such inflationary 
prices that we can’t compete with foreign 
nations on our own markets. Canadian lum- 
ber, capturing our eastern markets, is killing 
the lumber industry, not only in Del Norte 
County, but in all of the West. The same 
is happening in other industries where more 
areas have been tagged “depressed.” 

Just last week, C. Cleveland Edgett, execu- 
tive vice president of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, said, “In 1939, 29 per- 
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cent of Canada’s lumber exports was sent to 
the United States. By 1961, the total had 
risen to 79 percent. This represents 15 = 
cent of the total domestic consumption, and 
it may reach over 18 percent this year.” 

Let us remember, our country has become 
speckled with depressed areas during the 
fat years, not the lean. We have not adhered 
to the bibliological wisdom of “saving 
through the 7 fat years to carry us through 
the 7 lean years.” 

On the contrary (and there's no excuse for 


it) we've continued on the mad race toward . 


national bankruptcy. Even as the people 
stagger under crushing taxloads, the na- 
tional debt has climbed beyond the $300 bil- 
lion mark; so big that the interest alone is 
over $10 billion each year; it ls second only 
to the cost of national defense. The interest 
payments equal all that 41 million Ameri- 
cans, reporting up to $6,000 per year incomes, 
pay in income taxes. 

No economy could possibly prosper under 
such colossal abuse. Our wild spending has 
not only brought about the stigma of de- 
pressed areas, but it has driven the gold, the 
only money with actual value, from the 
country; it has shaken the very foundation 
of private initiative and enterprise, and it 
has stimulated growth of great organizations 
dedicated to the sole purpose of re Sirgen: 


dog economy. 

On the other side of this bleak picture, two 
recent developments have brought about the 
greatest American awakening in many years. 
They are (1) President Kennedy's openly pro- 
posed deficit spending, which is similar to 
filing a petition in bankruptcy, and (2) re- 
cent startling revelations about “back-door 
spending.” 

Touching on the abominable practice of 
“back-door spending,” Congressman Don 
CLAUSEN, speaking at a breakfast meeting in 
Crescent City a week ago Saturday, and re- 

ferring to the $300 billion plus indebtedness, 
said that is only a part of the total annually 
owed: “Do you know what the interest alone 
on that debt is?” he asked, “819,000 a 
minute!“ f 

“I don't think the Government can afford 
a tax cut this year unless we cut out a lot of 
spending.“ CLaus zw said. “Many people 
writing to me say that they have trouble bal- 
ancing their household budgets. I do, too, 
and I know that I have to pay my bills as I go 
along or I'm in trouble. 

“Now the Government tells us of a new con- 
cept where you spend as much as you want 
and worry about paying for it next year; how 
can we pay this year’s bills and next year’s 
bills next year?“ CLAUSEN asked. 

Terming the Public Works Acceleration 
Funds bill that has just been adopted by 
Congress a mere political gimmick,” CLAUSEN 
said he voted against it because its sole 
purpose is to stack this year’s public works 
budget with unneeded supplementary funds 
in order to scale down and hide some of the 
tremendous deficit spending planned in an 
effort to buy next year’s election. 

“There are $150 million still unspent in this 
year’s budget,” he added. “More than is 
needed for this fiscal year’s projects.” CLAU- 
SEN indicated he would have voted for needed 
public works funds honestly assigned to the 
budgetary year for which they are intended. 

Shortly after CLAUSEN had thus spoken, the 
May issue of the Reader's Digest appeared on 
the newsstands with an illuminating article 
that we recommend to all of our readers. It 
was written by Charles Stevenson, and the 
article is entitled “The Real Truth About the 
Federal The subhead, “Additional 
billions are embedded in next year’s record 
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$98.8 billion. Here are the shocking facts 
that taxpayers have not been told,” is an apt 
introduction to an ugly story of total fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

Speaking on the impact of President Ken- 
nedy's proposed budget in general terms, 
Stevenson, in part, wrote as follows: 

“Legislator after legislator, Democratic and 
Republican alike, has lined himself up with 
the ever-increasing number of knowledge- 
able critics. Washington newspapers report 
a new flood of mail to the Capitol: worried 
taxpayers, too, have been indicating. alarm. 
And with good reason. For the advertised 
$98.8 billion budget—vast as it is—represents 
only a fraction of what the Government 
plans to spend in the next fiscal year—and 
this merely to set the stage for even bigger 
spending in the years to follow, 

“Insistence upon spending more than can 

be collected in taxes has already swollen 
our national debt to more than $300 billion. 
Moreover, this living beyond our money, our 
savings, our social security. Six times in 
the past year the cost-of-living indexes hit 
new highs, 
“Yet, by the Administrator's own calcula- 
tions, spending in the new fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1 will run $4.5 billion more than 
this year, $11 billion ahead of last. This 
spending will inflate the accumulated deficit 
for Kennedy’s three full fiscal years in the 
White House to more than 627 billion—a 
record unmatched in our history except 
during the most desperate period of World 
War II.“ 

Stevenson then goes on to detail through 
bureau after bureau how additional hidden 
millions and billions are spent through the 
back door, 

As Senator Hann F. Bran, of Virginia, has 
stated, “Obviously this loose spending must 
stop. There must be a turning back if we 
are to endure in the image that we like 
to think is still our America. The rumblings 
in Congress and over the country indicate 
that a lot of people feel it is time to back 
up. But only if they complain loudly 
enough, and let their Congressmen and Sena- 
tors know, will they get action.” 

Exposure of the naked truth about our 
fiscal irresponsibility indicates we've 
definitely goofed the 7 fat years, but there's 
evidence that, at long last, America is 
awakening.” 


í 


We Aim To Spend More and Earn Less 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, prospects for Federal in- 
come and expenditures are causing in- 
creasing concern and comment through- 
out the Nation, Plans to cut taxes at 
the same time spending is pushed to rec- 
ord peacetime highs are causing wide- 
spread misgivings and second thoughts. 
The consequences of profligacy are so- 
bering questions in the Congress today. 

I wish to commend to the Congress the 
following excellent editorial, from the 
Mooresville, N.C., Tribune, which dis- 
cusses this most pressing national issue: 

Wr Am To SPEND More AND Eann Less 

There is, beyond doubt, heavy support for 
a Federal tax cut, whatever the diTerences 
over methods and details. It comes from 
groups as diverse as the National Associs- 
tion of Manufacturers and the AFL-CIO. 
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But. as Life megazine accurately observes, 
"s * + they almost all agree that the Presi- 
dent's program is wrong. What unites most 
critics of that program is their feeling that 
@ tax cut must be earned by a correspond- 
ing control of expenditures.” 

Administration spokesmen have said there 
is no possibility of an overall reduction in 
Federal spending—that, indeed, it may go 
up. But thoughtful studies have been made 
ol the budget, and specific areas for heavy 
cuts, which would not touch the national 
Security, and would not reduce or eliminate 
any really essential Federal duty or obliga- 
tion. are delineated. 

To take one, the Chamber of Commerce 
Of the United States has a program for a 
$9.1 billion cut. Senator Proxmme thinks 
that $2 billion in subsidies can be elimi- 
nated. The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee proposes a reduction of just under $93 
Million in funds for the Interior Department 
alone. And so it goes. 

To quote Life again: “The control of un- 
necessary expenditure is one of the most 
Serious problems facing modern democracy. 
Government has grown so huge and complex 
that no individual Congressman can grasp 
the full dimensions of any budget. But 
Congress can have a knowledgeable impres- 
sion of White House budgetmaking, and the 
current impression Is one of carelessness.” 

And carelessness, of this unbelievably ex- 
Pensive kind, is one thing the Nation simply 
Cannot afford. We aren't that rich. 


Activities of Rightwing Groups 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, GALE W. McGEE 


oF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the ex- 
on the-right wing of our political 
Spectrum have been much in the news 
as of late, perhaps in some relationship 
to their increased activity in the political 
arena. 

As a representative of a State which 
apparently has been chosen as a target 
by the rightwing groups, I have watched 
activities with growing concern. 
These people are dedicated to their ends 
unfortunately not too concerned 
about the methods used to obtain them. 

The Rawlins Daily Times published an 
editorial on May 3 pointing out the vigor 
Of these groups in spite of their small 
Numbers. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: À 
From the Daily Times, Rawlins, Wyo., May 8. 

1963] 
Don't COUNT OUT THE RIGHTWINGERS 

Militant rightists in this country are not 
troubled over the argument that they con- 
stitute a very small minority of the voting 
Population. They believe, with good reason, 
that they have a lot golng for them. 

From the past record, few could doubt 
that they have ample money resources. 

But a rather startling prediction that 
Tightwingers will spend more in 1964 than 
poth major party national committees com- 

ined may cast the rightwing effort in a 
Somewhat new light. 


E 
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The forecast comes from Wesley McCune 
of Group Research, Inc., an agency that keeps 
tab on rightist activity. 

It is notable, too, that rightwing money 
evidently is being spent these days with more 
concentrated effect than before. There are 
persistent reports that powerful assaults are 
being leveled against a number of moderate 
to lUberal politicians in the Mountain 
States—where a dollar may go a long way. 

Furthermore, the rightist movement is at- 
tracting more prestige leadership than ever 
inits history. Ezra Taft Benson, former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under Dwight Eisen- 
hower, leads an organization called Te. the 
People.“ Benson's son, Reed, is active in the 
John Birch Society in western areas. Re- 
tired generals and admirals are joining up 
in larger numbers. 

Rightists often have been concerned over 
a public image given some of them as “freaks 
and oddities.” In recent months they have 
Managed more and more to dispel this image 
by gaining audiences among business and 
professional groups of long standing—farm 
bureaus, and the like. 

Robert Welch, head of the Birch Society, 
who labels Eisenhower a Communist or a 
Red dupe, won warm response from a top 
business club in Chicago. 

Nor is the rightwing discouraged by talk 
it is a fly-by-night thing which took severe 
lickings in 1962 voting and is declining. 

Four John Birch candidates for Congress 
lost in 1962. But two got more than 45 
percent of the vote and all got at least 
40 percent. If New York’s new Conserva- 
tive Party could duplicate later the 141,000 
votes it got for Governor last year, it could 
decide a close election. 

er McCune points out also that 
aggressive rightist activity did not start with 
President Kennedy's election in 1960. A 
whole host of organizations trace their his- 
tory back to the 1940's and even 1930's. Even 
Gerald L. K. Smith is still flourishing in the 
field, >, 

Rightwingers may be on the fringe in 
terms of relative numbers. But, by a good 
many other measures, they are right in the 
thick of the Nation’s political combat. 


Republican Women Rea Representative 
Ford Discuss Staffing, Managed News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May. 9, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, late last 
month, Republican women from 
throughout the country came to Wash- 
ington to attend the annual Republican 
Women’s Conference. One of the high- 
lights of this year’s conference was the 
speech by the gentleman from Michigan, 
the chairman of the House Republican 
conference, Mr. Forp. In his speech; 
the gentleman directed attention to two 
items of special importance to the group: 
the inadequacy of minority staffing in 
Congress and the management of news 
by the administration. 

Gerry Forn made it quite clear that 
it is the American people who suffer when 
the Congressional minority is handi- 
capped by inadequate staff help. He 
called attention to the excellent work of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHWEN- 
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GEL] in leading the effort to bring fair 
staffing to the Congress. > 
This speech makes some excellent 
points and I am taking this opportunity 
to expand its audience by placing it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: . 
ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. Fond, 
REPUBLICAN WOMEN'S CONFERENCE, SHERA- 
TON PARK HOTEL, APRIL 26, 1963. 


Today I want to discuss two important 
issues being faced by the Republicans in the 
House of Representatives. One has to do 
with minority staffing of committees and the 
other with the withholding of vital informa- 
tion from the Congress by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Republicans in the House have moved 
ahead on several fronts in the early months 
of this Congress. The Republican conference 
has been put to new and potentially signi- 
ficant uses. We-have appointed a Special 
Subcommittee on Nuclear Test Ban Negotia- 
tions under Congressman CRAIG HOSMER of 
California, the ranking Republican on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
test ban committee has received position 
papers from such distinguished experta as 
Edward Teller, former AEC Chairman Lewis 


have been given wide press coverage. 
nave also set up a Subcommittee on In- 
creased Minority Staffing under Congress- 
man FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa. 


time for the minority in debating conference 
committee reports. We didn't win that fight 
but we did put the Democratic leadership 
on notice that the minority was going to 
play a more active role in the future. 

The Republicans on the House Appropria- 
tion Committee under a special committee 
headed by Congressman Bow, of Ohio, have 
reviewed the President's budget in detail 
with the assistance of former Budget Direc- 
tor Maurice Stans. The Republicans on 
Education and Labor and Judiciary have de- 
veloped alternative Republican proposals in 
important legislative fields, The House Re- 
publican Policy Committee under the able 
leadership of Congressman Jon BYRNES of 
Wisconsin, has been doing an excellent job 
on the vital issues before us. 

Yes, this has been a period of new Re- 
publican activity—of hard work in reviewing 
the Kennedy administration's proposals and 
in developing Republican alternatives. Our 
batting average has not been 100 percent but 
we expect to improve our percentage of suc- 
cess in the months ahead. z 

One of the most important problems we 
haye tackled is the issue of minority staff- 
ing. All the rest of the work we are at- 
tempting to accomplish presupposes ade- 
quate professionaly competent committee 
staff. There is a limit—a real limit—to how 
much an individual Congressman or group 
of Congressmen working in cooperation can 
accomplish in a given 24-hour period. Each 
of us has his constituency and its interests 


rogating witnesses, drafting legislation and 
reports, handling bills on the floor is a full- 
time job. And then there are the Inevitable 
social and political obligations of life in the 
Nation's Capitol as well as in the home dis- 
trict. Time is a Congressman’s precious 
commodity. Staff assistance is essential to 
us if we are to function effectively. 

One of the most serious limitations the 
Republican minority in Congress has been 
faced with has been inadequate staff. Last 
year Roscoe Drummond wrote a series of col- 
umns which you may have read dramatizing 
our position to the Nation. Drummond es- 
timated that we Republicans in the House 
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were being shortchanged 12 to 1 on com- 
mittee staff although the Democratic-Re- 
publican ratio in House membership was 
closer to 3 to 2. Some readers misunder- 
stood him to mean that there were 12 Demo- 
vrats on committee staffs to every Republi- 
can. This is not the case—most of our 
committees have professional staff that have 
served for many years. Some are Republi- 
cans that were hired during the early years 
of the Eisenhower administartion. The point 
that Drummond was making was that the 
great bulk of the professional staff on our 
committees were under the control and re- 
sponsible to the Democratic majority. This 
has meant that in too many instances minor- 
ity views were not being written when bills 
were reported, that committee investigations 
were being carried out almost exclusively 
from the majority point of view. I might 
add that the worst partisan abuse of the con- 
cept of professional nonpartisan stafl—as set 
out in the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946—has come on a few committees with 
large budgets for investigatory staff, such as 
the Education and Labor Committee, With- 
out minority staff we have not been in a 
position on certain committees to draft Re- 
publican alternatives or to initiate legisla- 
tion where the administration has faltered. 

Because of the central importance of staf- 
fing, the Republican Conference unani- 
mously endorsed a proposal by Congressman 
FRED SCHWENGEL of Iowa which would have 
given the minority 40 percent of the com- 
mittee staff on committees where the ma- 
jority of the Republicans were dissatisfied 
with the staff assistance they were getting. 
Congressman SCHWENGEL is now chairing our 
Conference Subcommittee on Increased 
Minority Staffing. He and his committee 
have been performing yeomen’s service in 
gathering data on the staffing problem, in 
pressing for more staff at the committee 
level, in arguing our case before the House 
Administration Committee which approves 
all committee budgets, and in planning 
future strategy in the staffing fight. 

ScHWENGEL estimates that 
we shall have 30 more minority staff mem- 
bers this year than we had in the last Con- 
gress, largely as a result of his committee's 
work. Furthermore the majority leader, Cart 
ALBERT, as a result of the fight for more 
minority staff has pledged his party to elimi- 
nate abuse in staffing and to abide 
by the spirit of the Reorganization Act. We 
intend to hold him to his word. 

On the Senate side our big guns have 
begun to swing into action although I might 
add after our foot soldiers launched the 
Offensive. We welcome their assistance. 
You may have seen Senator GOLDWATER'S COl- 
umn a few Sundays ago. Senator GOLD- 
WATER said that: 

“Insufficient minority staffing makes leg- 
islation more dependent than ever upon the 
statistics, the witnesses, the proposals of the 
Democratic administration as transmitted 
through the majority. I would make this 
point just as emphatically if the situation 
were reversed and the proper committee 
staffing denied to the Democrats. The need 
is for proper policies, properly researched, 
properly arrived at and understood above and 
beyond the desires of the particular admin- 
istration running the executive branch.” 

Senator Dmxsen has recently urged all 
ranking minority members on the standing 
committees of the Senate to press for more 
staff assistance to service the needs of the 
minority. 

I have been discussing the problem of 
minority staff but this is only a part of a 
much larger problem that the staffing fight 
has dramatically illustrated. The Congress 
at large just does not have the staff re- 
sources it needs if it Is to perform its proper 
role in our constitutional system. We have 
seen the gradual and continuing erosion of 
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power from the legislative to the executive 
in the past 30 years. One of the major in- 
tents of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 was to reestablish balance to provide 
Congress with professional staff for its legis- 
lative committees. This was a-real gain for 
effective congressional government but we 
have not kept pace with the times. There 
are numerous specific examples in both the 
House and Senate right today and the coun- 
try is the loser because of this deficiency. 

Most Members of Congress would agree on 
how crucial the staffing issue is not only to a 
vigorous and constructive opposition but 
also for the survival of Congress as a mean- 
ingful participant in our processes of 
government. 

A good part of the minority staffing prob- 
lem would be solved with the correction of 
this broader problem. There is a clear need 
for a selective increase in the professional 
nonpartisan staff of the committees in areas 
of deficiency such as I have just noted. 
Ultimately we may be moving toward the 
kind of staffing arrangement that Congress- 
man Tom Curtis has suggested—a “three- 
part staff“ with the bulk of the staff pro- 
fessional and nonpartisan (I. e., available to 
all Members regardless of party affiliation) 
with a few staff members, also professional 
qualified, under the direct control of the 
majority and minority respectively—for the 
purpose of drafting majority and minority 
reports and assisting the Members on issues 
of a more immediate party political nature. 

What, you ask, can I or my club do to 
help solve these problems? You can help by 
writing your Congressmen and Senators be 
they Democrat or Republican and asking 
them how they stand on the staffing issue. 
Congressmen don't vote by weighing their 
mall but they will certainly sit up and take 
notice of an issue on which they receive 
intelligent letters. Particularly in a case 
such as this where we are discussing a prob- 
lem peculiar to Congress, its methods of 
operation, and its public image, Congress- 
men are especially sensitive to the views and 
judgments of their constituents. Write and 
ask your Congressman if he feels that Con- 
gress is meeting its responsibilities in re- 
viewing and considering executive proposals 
for new spending and legislation. Is Con- 
gress adequately overseeing the executive 
agencies? The Billie Sol Estes case is only 
one example—albeit an extreme one—of how 
the system can get out of order. Is Congress 
showing the leadership that the times de- 
mand? And within this broader context can 
Congress function at all without a mature 
responsible opposition that has the staff 
resources to perform its role as critic and 
to assume that more than one side of the 
issue is considered? These are mighty im- 
portant questions. We are not dealing in 
petty partisan politics but In issues that 
affect the course of our democracy. 

I want to move now to another issue 
affecting the basic principles of our demo- 
cratic way of life and our constitutional sys- 
tem of government. 

One of the least dramatic, but most serious, 
problems which has come up during the 
last 2 years concerns the very foundation 
of our ideals of representative government. 
It affects me personally, and through me it 
affects the 462,000 residents of Michigan I 
represent. But as a matter of fact the 
principle involved affects all Members of 
Congress and all their constituents. I am 
speaking of a little publicized idea called 
“executive privilege.” This is how I came 
up against it several weeks ago: 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, was testifying before 
our defense appropriations subcommittee 
about the Cuban situation. We were asking 
him some important and searching questions 
about the Bay of Pigs invasion—which I 
might say will be looked on as one of the 
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darkest pages in the history of American for- 
eign policy and a page written exclusively by 
the Kennedy administration. Our commit- 
tee had a right and a need to know how 
our Government handled that mess, for we 
pass on all the money spent by the Defense 
Department and, if they don't use it prop- 
erly, we have the right and responsibility to 
know 80 any corrective action can be taken. 

I had been disturbed by some news stories 
which had been appearing just before our 
meeting with General Taylor which you may 
remember—these had to do with what went 
wrong at the time of the invasion and 
whether or not the United States ever 
promised any air cover for the Cuban refu- 
gee invaders. I wanted to clear that matter 
up and to get into some other obvious prob- 
lems connected with that flasco which would 
help our committee decide how to vote when 
it came time to appropriate money for the 
Department of Defense and related agencies. 

General Taylor was one of the best men 
in the country to answer these important 
questions. He had been appointed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to head a four-man board to 
investigate the ill-fated Bay-of-Pigs invasion 
and find out what went wrong. The investl- 
gation was made and the board informed the 
President what it found out. Then, accord- 
ing to testimony to us and other public 
statements, the four were told by the Presi- 
dent to say nothing about the investigation. 

So what happened? Three of the mem- 
bers of the board did follow instructions. 
Adm. Arleigh Burke, former Chief of Naval 
Operations did, Allen Dulles, former CIA 
Chief did, and General Taylor did. But 
Bobby Kennedy, the fourth member didn't. 
In one of the classic examples of news man- 
agement we have seen in this country, Bobby 
told his version of the invasion to reporters 
from U.S. News and World Report and the 
Knight newspapers. He was in Palm Beach 
at the time. 

Now like all good elephants, we Republi- 
cans have long memories, I would like you 
to recall with me here today some of Mr. 
Kennedy’s own words and compare them 
with his performance in this very important 
incident. 

First of all, let me read you a section out of 
the Democratic platform which bears di- 
rectly on this subject. (Not that the plat- 
form makes any difference, you understand, 
to the Democrats. Its greatest value over 
the years have been to Republicans who are 
constantly able to show how hypocritical 
they are about saying one thing and doing 
another.) The 1960 platform said: “We re- 
ject the Republican contention that the 
workings of the Government are the special 
private preserve of the Executive. The mas- 
sive wall of secrecy erected between the ex- 
ecutive branch and the Congress as well as 
the citizen, must be torn down. Informa- 
tion must flow freely, save in those areas in 
which the national security is involved.“ 
So on the basis of this strongly worded plat- 
form, Senator Kennedy campaigned. As a 
candidate he gave us lots of words about 
how under his administration the public 
would be well informed and how their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress would never be denied 
information they needed to pass the laws of 
the land. f 

At one point he said—very eloquently, I 
think: “The President—who himself bears 
much of the responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of American democracy—has the affirm- 
ative duty to see to it that the American 
people are kept fully informed. It is true 
that in today’s world of peril some Govern- 
ment information must be kept secret—in- 
formation whose publication would endanger 
the national security. The people of the 
United States are entitled to the fullest pos- 
sible information about their Government 
and the President must see that they receive 
it. 
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Also on the campaign he referred spe- 
cifically to Executive privilege. He said that 
whenever information is not restricted by 
Specific statute, security needs, or the Con- 
Stitution, “there is no justification for using 
the doctrine of Executive privilege to keep 
information from the Congress and the pub- 
lic." I hurry to add that, in the case of 
General Taylor's refusal, no specific statute 
Would prohibit him from testifying, no se- 
curity Is involved, and the Constitution gives 
no justification for his position at all. Con- 
tinuing down “memory lane,” I recall that in 
his first state of the Union message Mr. 
Kennedy made every Congressman's and 
newspaperman’s heart warm with this state- 
ment: 3 


“For my part, I shall withhold from nel- 
ther the Congress nor the people any fact, or 
Teport—past, present, or future—which 18 
necessary for any informed judgment of our 
conduct and hazards.” s 

The fact of the matter, from my own per- 
sonal experience with General Taylor and 
the Bay of Pigs, is that the President is keep- 
ing the Congress and the public in the dark; 
he is preventing the lawfully elected repre- 
Sentatives of the people from making in- 
formed judgments of the past conduct of our 

mt and therefore the future haz- 
ards which we face. This, I submit, is con- 
trary to everything representative govern- 
ment stands for, to everything we Repub- 
licans stand for and, if we can believe their 
Platform, everything the Democrats them- 
Selves stand for. 


Mrs. Ungar, World Traveler, Gives Her 
Impression of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, I have consistently voted against 
the huge appropriations for foreign aid 
Since the end of the shooting war. 

The record shows that I have been on 
the losing side; that this country has 
lavished a hundred billion dollars on 
friends and erstwhile friends all over the 

„ Notwithstanding what I consider 
Clear evidence that the gain achieved by 

expenditures is not nearly so posi- 
tive as the condition of our Treasury is 
Negative. 

I will not belabor you at this time with 
my own often-expressed views gathered 
on personal trips to foreign-aid coun- 

es. But I would like to have printed 

the Recorp at this point an excerpt 
from a letter written to the Council 
Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil by a constitu- 
ent of mine, Mrs. Alice Ungar of Council 
Bluffs, $ 

Mrs. Ungar, accompanied by her hus- 
band Leo, has just returned from a 75- 
day air trip around the world. This is 
just another in a series of trips this 
Derceptive couple has made, I mention 
this so that the House will know they 
are experienced travelers, ones who have 
Visited and revisited many lands and 
thus have been able to make compari- 
Sons. 

Periodically during their globe-girdling 
trip, Mrs. Ungar wrote a chatty and in- 
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formative letter k to the Nonpareil so 
readers and neighbors could learn of 
their progress and their observations. 
I was pleased to read comments about 
places and experiences that matched my 
own recollections about some places. 

Thus, I feel I am dutybound to share 
with all the views Mrs. Ungar included 
in her final letter, after making an east 
to west trip through Japan, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, southeast Asia, India, Iran, 
Turkey, Austria, Italy, and Spain. 

It is significant to note that the Ungars 
were in the Far East when the Clay Com- 
mission report on foreign aid came out; 
yet, in her direct and to-the-point cri- 
tique on the present value of foreign aid, 
Alice Ungar states in a few words the 
essential conclusions covered in thou- 
sands of words by that illuminating 
document. * 

Mrs. Ungar's letter excerpt follows: 

In the April 22 international issue of Life 
magazine we read that American aid to 
116 foreign countries would pass the $100 
billion mark this year. 

In only two countries we have visited 
Turkey and Spain—have we heard our aid 
acknowledged. Our money has been spent 
in accordance with the point 4 policy; 
that is, everyone in the world should have 
healthy living conditions, be educated, live 
in freedom and be provided with the op- 
portunity to work. 

Each country we visited was clean and 
prosperous, and thousands of apartment 
houses and new buildings were everywhere. 
In Hong Kong real estate values were as high 
as New York City. In Thailand the news- 
papers pointed out they did not want for- 
eign help or military entanglements. They 
prefer to help themselves. 

In India, we remember a traffic tieup that 
lasted 2 hours because 6 Indians lay down 
in the middle of the street and pretended 
they were dead. They had been notified 
the slum area in which they lived was to be 
razed, and they were protesting. 

In Vienna, the city is still building spa- 
cious housing units for factory workers al- 
though they now have 170,000 such flats. 
The oldest of these may be rented for 84 
to $8 a month. 

We saw no suburban shopping centers. 
Old areas in the cities were being torn down 
and rebuilt. As a result, all the cities we 
saw were beautiful, and their property values 
had increased a hundredfold. 

In each place I have visited, I have thought 
of the city in which I live and which I love 
and I think it is time to stop sending help 
abroad. 

It is time, and past, to do something about 
our own streets and housing needs and in- 
dustrial development. I think it is time 
to turn the fruit of our work to our own 
benefit, where we can see and enjoy and 
appreciate the results. 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, now 
that Art Hoppe has hopped back to Cali- 
fornia after visiting Washington and 
other geographical points of interest, I 
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wish to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp several of his recent columns 
which I am sure will delight his fol- 
lowers: 
From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Apr. 23, 1963] 
EYEBALL TO EYEBALL WITH BIRTH CONTROL 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

I'm sorry, I mentioned the other day that 
Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy had separate bedrooms 
merely to point out that the richer you get, 
the farther away from your wife you get. 
And the fewer children you have. I noted 
that this was geographical birth control 
“the only system,” I said flatly, “that really 
worked.” 

So Mr. Kennedy promptly announced he 
was going ot Europe in June. Great. And 
then Mrs. Kennedy announced she was— 

Well, it’s all my fault. I suppose I 
should've given more detailed Instructions. 
But that’s the whole trouble with all our 
present complex methods. They require 
precise directions which you've got to follow 
to the letter. And in the proper sequence. 
Or else. Which is why love often conquers 
all. 
But our scientists, thank goodness, are 
working on it. And I'm deliriously happy 
to learn that Dr. Carl G. Heller, who's what 
is called “a reproductive physiologist” at the 
Pacific Northwest Research Foundation, has 
made a smashing technological breakthrough. 
He's come up with a pill for gentlemen 
that’s cheap, safe, harmless to your maleness 
and guaranteed obsolutely 100 percent effec- 
tive. It even tastes good. In fact, says Dr. 
Heller, tests show it’s got only one teensy 
little drawback: 

.If you take a single drink while on the 
pills, your eyeballs turn bright red. 

Thus his new pills, the good doctor told 
the American Chemical Society sadly, “prob- 
ably would not be acceptable to men in the 
Western World.” And back he went to the 
old drawing board. 

Nonsense. Here we are, faced with a pop- 
ulation explosion and our faint-hearted 
scientists are willing to scrap our salvation. 
All because of one tiny little flaw. Shades 
of Thomas Alva Edison. Is this what made 
America great? No. 

I say we've got to get out there and sell. 
For example, we could sell men on the idea 
of giving up drinking because * * +, Well, 
we could at least sell them on wearing dark 
glasses to cocktail parties. But better yet, 
let's think positively. We will simply sell 
them on red eyeballs. 

Actually, when you stop to think about it, 
there’s nothing inherently wrong with red 
eyeballs, Not that a little good promotion 
work wouldn't cure. Ads: “Are your eye- 
balls pale, tired, colorless?” Drinks: “The 
new red eye highball.” Contests: “Mr. red- 
blooded American eyeball." 

Of course, the ladies would take a bit of 
convincing. You know how they are. We 
might start by planting a few pointed arti- 
cles in the ladies’ magazines. Such as True 
Confessions: “There we were, eyeball to 
eyeball—and his were white.” 

Eventually, Im sure, we'd convince them 
of the undeniable advantages of such a 
method. I mean there you are, an attractive 
young lady. You walk into a cocktail party 
crowded with handsome young bachelors. 
Half have red eyeballs, half don't. Which 
* + + Well, I don't want to go into details. 
But we'd soon separate the ladies from the 
girls. And most bachelors will, I know, agree 
that's an undeniable advantage right there. 

Oh, I can hear you saying you don't care. 
You still don’t like red eyeballs. Well let me 
tell you this is no time for petty aesthetic 
prejudices. All present methods require dili- 
gence or sacrifice. Join your local red eye- 
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ball 
sl 


league today. And remember our 


ogan: 
“Better red than bred.” 


{From the San Francisco Chronicle, Apr. 24, 
1963] 
Be a Goop SPORT—AND KILL THE Bums 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

I have a letter from a gentleman who 
writes: The best way to preserve peace is 
through sports. With more good, clean in- 
ternational competition our boys and their 
boys will grow to understand each other 
and to value good sportsmanship and fair- 
play. Sports transcend petty national inter- 
ests.” 

All sports lovers I know feel the same way. 
And I couldn't agree more. Even though 
the Cuban baseball taam just clobbered our 
US. baseball team 13 to 1. 

After all, it was only a game. The fourth 
Pan-American Games in São Paulo, Brazil, 
to be exact. And what if baseball is our 
national ‘pastime? Somebody's got to lose. 
Even by such a terribly lopsided score as 
13 to 1. And it was heartwarming to see 
where our clean-cut young American players 
walked over and shook hands with those 
Cubans after. I mean after we'd been beaten 
13 to 1. 

So let's be good losers, I say. Let's just 
admit those Cubans were better. Or, as US. 
Coach Archie Allen put it: “They've got 
four boys in there that look just too good 
to be amateurs.” But what if half the Cuban 
team were ringers? It’s sportsmanship that 
counts. I’m sure. 

After all, the Cuban manager, Senor Bi- 
lerto Torres, was very kind in his evaluation 
of our team’s performance. If “kind” is the 
word for patronizing. “They were young,” 
he said. Of course, they were also amateurs. 
But, as I say, there's no need to harp on 
that. 


Nor should we complain about the Cuban 
rooting section. It would sound picayune. 
Seeing we were demolished 13 to 1. Besides, 
there's nothing in the rules against a rooting 
section constantly banging bongo drums. 

The stories were rather sketchy on this 
point. The Cuba rooters, they merely said, 
“contributed bongo-drum rhythms from the 
stands.” And I'm sure the constant boom- 
ety-boom-boom of bongo drums wouldn't 
upset anybody. Not anybody who was used 
to it. Of course, our players weren't used 
to it. And that's probably why they didn't 
get a hit off the Cuban pitcher, Senor Mo- 
desto Verdura, until the fifth inning. After 
those Cuban ringers had already knocked 
three of our amateur pitchers out of the 
box. Boomety-boom-boom. And Senor 
Pedro Chavez had already belted in seven 
runs with two homers. Boom-boom. 

But, as a sports lover, I don't think we 
should let this irritate us. Unduly. Because 
it’s the spirit of fairplay that counts. And 
if those dirty, rotten, patronizing Cubans 
deviously want to use illegal bongo drums 
to beat our clean-cut young amateurs, there’s 
little we can do about it. 

Except invade Cuba. And capture Senors 
Verdura and Chavez for our farm clubs. 
And overthrow that lousy Mr. Castro, the 
fountainhead of corrupt bongo-banging 
baseball. And string that patronizing 
Senor Torres up by his thumbs. And tar 
and feather all those ringers. And * * * 

Excuse me while I wipe my brow. You 
see? I got all carried away. Lots of us do. 
There are the boys down on the field be- 
having admirably. And here are all of us 
up in the stands yelling: “Kill the opposi- 
tion.” 

Well, maybe that’s the moral: Good, clean 
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international competition in sports, politics 

or economics is grand for peace. And healthy 

for the participants. But first we've got to 

get rid of all us emotional rooters. 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Apr. 

30, 1963] 
PRESENTING A RIVAL CULTURAL SERIES” 

(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Due to the smash success of our morning 
television series, Just Plain Jack“ (142 can- 
cellations and 3 bomb threats), we've now 
got plans for a brand new offering. And this 
one’s bound to please everybody. It’s got 
love. 

The script writers have already come up 
with a plot line and a snappy title: “The 
Rocky Road To Happiness.” That's because 
the hero’s name is Rocky Nelson. Which 
sounds familiar. And the basic theme ts: 
Can a young man of 54, despite good looks, 
charm, and fantastic wealth, find love? 

As the pilot program opens, we discover 
Rocky on his knees before the young thing 
who has captured his heart. Her name is 
Hysterical O’Brien. 

Rocky, There is a terribly important ques- 
tion I want to ask you, fella. 


HYSTERICAL (fluttering her eyelids). Please 
do, ‘dearest. 

Rocky. Thanks a thou, fella. Well, its— 
that Is—— 

HystenicaL (blushing). Please go ahead, 
dearest. 

Rock (blurting it out). Well, do you 


think if I married you, I could carry Ver- 
mont? 

Hystericat. Vermont? 

Rocky (rising and pacing). It’s crucial. 
You know how they are in Vermont. The 


last romantic they had was Cal Coolidge.: 


Ed says you'll cost me 78,000 votes. Of 
course, Al puts it at 43,000, mostly rural. 
If so, we could still cop Vermont and hold 
New England. Except Massachusetts, But 
I want you to know Im willing to sacrifice 
all for you, fella. All of Massachusetts. 

Hystericar. Oh, dearest, I cannot stand 
in your way. 

Rocky. Thanks a thou, fella. But Mass 
is dundee, anyhow. It's not the church. It’s 
those Harvard absentee ballots. So let's 
turn to the Midwest. Ed. Al. Bring in the 
charts. 

(Several aides enter and set up charts, 
graphs, precinct lists and a slide projector.) 

Rock x. Okay, let's run through it once 
more, fellas. 

Ep. Well, Chief, she’s not going to help 
you any in the Bible Belt. On the other 
hand, neither's bachelorhood. Remember 
Adlai. 

(hopefully). Maybe if he'd 
married a nice Ep 3 

AL. Yeah, true. But we ran a sample poll 
in Iowa between Adlai and Tommy Man- 
ville. He being the closest we could come, 
no offense. And you didn't do so hot, Chief. 

HysTERICAL (wailing). I don’t want to 
marry Tommy Manville. 

Rocky, What about the Far West, fellas? 

Ev. Better. She wins you Hollywood, but 
Salt Lake’s down the drain. 5 

AL. Actually, marriage or bachelorhood, 
it’s a tossup. Either way, the electoral votes 
keep out 266 to 266. Wait a minute, 
that's not right. There's one State missing. 

Ep. Hold it. Here it is. Nevada. 

Everybody. Nevada. 

(Rocky, Ed, Al, seven aides and three 

-on rush to Hysterical and fall on 
their knees before her.) 

Rocky (speaking for all). Will you be my 
First Lady, fella? 

will Get Hysterical? More Im- 
portant, Will He Get Nominated? Can Love 
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Alone Conquer Just Plain Jack? Are You 
Out of Your Mind? 

So tune in to our very next episode, friends. 
And meanwhile, as you go down the byways 
of life, folks, remember: Love, Thy Magic 
Spell Is Everywhere. Except in Vermont, the 
Bible. Belt, Salt Lake City and politics. 
From the San Francisco Chronicle, May 

3, 1963] 
THE Dark HORSE AND Wuart Ir's FULL oF 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

SacCRAMENTO.—Everybody says my friend, 
Assemblyman Jesse (Big Daddy) Unruh, is 
doing nothing but running for Governor. 
It’s not true. He's also very busy running 
Dr. Max Rafferty for Governor. And that 
shows how selflessly bipartisan Mr. Unruh is. 
Because Dr. Rafferty's a Republican. 

And yet, there’s Mr, Unruh, constantly 
mentioning Dr. Rafferty’s name, zealously 
keeping him in the public eye. Why, you 
can hardly go anywhere in Sacramento these 
days without hearing Dr. Rafferty hailed as 
the leading Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor. By the Democrats. 

And, boy, is Dr. Rafferty ever grateful. No. 
As State superintendent of schools, he 
should be kept out of politics, he says irrita- 
bly. While he tries to carve up Mr. Unruh. 
And in fairness to Dr. Rafferty it’s true we 
never had so much politics in education be- 
fore. Before he was elected, that is. 

Well, those of you who are confused by this 
battle for anonymity have undoubtedly 
failed to read the book Im not writing 
called: “How To Play Politics—The Fun 
Game.” Allow me to quote from chapter 
XVIII, “A Dark Horse Shines in the End.” 

“Now that you've decided to lead the peo- 
fie, you must choose which kind of candi- 
date you will be: A leading candidate or a 
dark horse. 

“As a leading candidate, you can count on 
heavy financial contributions, countless 
pledges of support and, lastly, wide public 
recognition. Which is too bad. Because 
once you're publicly recognized as a leading 
candidate, all the other leading candidates 
will naturally try to kick you in the head. 
Worse, you are in grave danger of arousing 
voter interest in what you stand for. This 
is generally fatal. 

“The wiser course, therefore, is to become 
a dark horse. It isn't easy. First, you must 
win a reputation for vigorous leadership. In 
either finance, education, military circles or 
nonpartisan civic affairs. In any field, that 
is, but politics. 

“Indeed, you must eschew politics like the 
betel nut. Never make a political speech. 
Look down your nose at all politicians. And 
never, ever under pain of instant transfor- 
mation take a stand on a political issue. 
Merely imply such things are beneath you. 

“Six weeks before the nominations, allow 
yourself to be dragged out of the stable, 
balking vigorously. Consent reluctantly to 
enter the race. But only, make it clear, be- 
cause you wish to save your party from the 
crass politicians. And if you follow this 
program assiduously, you will achieve the 
goal of all dark horses—a place at the public 


“The handicap, of course, is that the op- 
position may recognize a dark horse when 
it sees one. Oh, how they will flail away at 
you, trying to drive you out in the open. 
But you must, above all, resist the tempta- 
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Harassment by the Internal Revenue 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a copy of a letter written by 
a constituent of mine to the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

For quite obvious reasons I have de- 
leted my constituent’s name, and any 
other identification from the copy. Had 
I not done this, I know from past experi- 
ence that the harassment this citizen 
would have to endure at the hands of the 
Internal Revenue Service would be un- 
ending and intense. 

Mr. Speaker, these petty persecutions 
at the hands of bureaucracy cost the 
Government far more money than they 
obtain. If Government is going to take 
the attitude that all citizens are dis- 
honest until proved honest, the country 
will indeed become a lawyer's paradise 
and an honest man's hell. 

The letter follows: 

GENTLEMEN: Selection of our return for 
the 3d consecutive year despite prompt and 
detailed filing, for one item or another, 
Prompts this formal protest. We are fully 
Cognizant of and sympathetic with the need 
for impartial audit of some of the millions 
of returns to effect any kind of actuarial 
audtt control. Consistent or consecutive re- 
checks ought to be made on any account on 
record as being previously inaccurate, in- 
tentionally or accidentally. 

Last year's return (1961) was filed very 
early and the file apparently lost, as per our 
consequent correspondence and eventual re- 
fund made on July 20, 1962. This year 
(1962) we mailed our report on March 12 
and received request for proof of contribu- 
tions on May 1. If selection of accounts at 
Tandom is machine automated, as national 
1 indicates, why the obvious time 


With the primary objective of first getting 
of some assumed “suspect list“ may we how- 
ever attempt a constructive suggestion. 
Since in our case total contributions almost 
equal 10 percent of gross income, a tithe, 
some element of surprise might be normally 
anticipated on the part of one of your audi- 
tors who cannot know the individuals In- 
volved. Some insurance companies have ar- 
rived at an important observation in their 
annual computations by establishing a 
Status of nondrinker or tee-totaller. To 
&void any charges of further interference 
With personal Uberties could not our pa- 
ternal government deduce some such im- 
Portant conclusion by adding a line, block 
or two, to be merely checked if taxpayer has 
Paid any (amount not needed) State and 
Federal taxes on liquors, tobacco and horse 


? 

Example? Since we happen not to spend 
any of our income on the above items, we 
are able and only so able, to contribute 
more 0 the church of our choice, plus all 
the myriad of deserving eleemosynary agen- 
cies so badly in need of public assistance; 
and this also despite more than normal 
Fetes expenditures over the last several 

ears. 


The individual taxpayer labors long and 
Patiently over the intricasies of our present 
tax declarations. Repeated questioning of 
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a return certainly seems contrary to the 
American premise that one is innocent until 
proved guilty. Soon it will be necessary for 
even the small taxpayer to retain legal 
counsel in order to sleep well—how this af- 
fects the national economy (other than the 
attorneys involved) is a moot question. 
Very truly yours, 


Business Support for Truth in Lending 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the truth-in-lending legislation spon- 
sored by Senator PauL Doveras and 19 
other Senators including myself, and en- 
dorsed by President Kennedy, has im- 
portant backing from the business com- 
munity. I was pleased to note that the 
president of the National League of In- 
sured Savings Associations has endorsed 
this legislation. 

The national league president, Mr. 
Harold P. Halleen, devoted the “Presi- 
dent’s Page“ editorial to the support of 
S. 750, the truth-in-lending bill. The 
league has approximately 500 savings 
and loan association members, whose 
assets total approximately $17 billion. 

I am hopeful that the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, of which I am 
a member, will heed the advice of Mr. 
Halleen and report favorably this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the President's Page” edi- 
torial carried in the May 1963 issue of 
the National League of Insured Savings 
Associations Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRUTH In LENDING 

Senator PauL Dovcias, Democrat, of Illi- 
nois, has opened a new fight in Congress to 
secure passage of his bill to require disclo- 
sure to the borrower of the actual cost of 
funds secured from a lending institution or 
a finance company. A total of 20 Senators— 
an impressive one-fifth of the Senate—al- 
ready have gone on record in support of the 
Douglas bill, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that both the Senate and the House 
would pass the measure if it is brought to a 
vote. 

From the beginning the National League 
of Insured Savings Associations has support- 
ed the Douglas bill on the grounds that bor- 
rowers are fully entitled to know the cost of 
credit. This principle is followed assidu- 
ously by savings and loan associations every- 
where in the United States. 

Unfortunately, some lenders have made de- 
ception a part of their business practice in 
a way which has resulted in unfair compe- 
tition to legitimate lending Institutions and 
hardship to the borrowing public. We have 
in mind the lender who couples a low rate 
with a long string of unreasonable and un- 
ethical “service” charges. 

Under the Douglas bill, the Federal Re- 
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serve Board would be given the authority to 
establish the method by which lenders would 
be required to disclose the actual interest 
rate to a borrower. With its knowledge and 
experience of money and credit, it would 
seem extremely doubtful that the FRB would 
promulgate regulations detrimental to the 
banking system of the Nation. 

In this day and age when public knowledge 
of money and credit is all the more import- 
ant, the Douglas bill would go a long way 
toward shedding light on an area of finance 
often distorted and frequently misunder- 
stood, 

Haron P. HALLEEN. 


Retraining Programs Require 
Thoughtful Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years, attention has been focused upon 
public and private retraining programs 
as one means of alleviating the Nation's 
high unemployment rate. According to 
two recent Wall Street Journal articles, 
these training and retraining programs 
must be thoroughly planned in advance, 
however, in order to produce maximum 
results. 

In Chicago, there is a new program 
concentrating upon fundamental school- 
ing on the theory that “basic literacy 
training for those who need it is the first 
step on the road to employment.” Un- 
der this system, classroom attendance is 
compulsory, since relief payments are 
stopped for failure to attend. Only after 
completion of this fundamental school- 
ing is training in a particular skill be- 
gun. 

New England authorities are ap- 
proaching job-training programs from 
another angle. They find it important 
to screen applicants carefully and, at 
the same time, maintain an acute aware- 
ness of the nature of existing job vacan- 
cies. In their opinion, the essential fac- 
tors in any serious program of voca- 
tional training are close cooperation 
with industry, careful selection of 
courses, high admission standards, and 
concentration on younger people.” 

These articles from the March 25 and 
March 29 issues of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal offer a close look at the operation of 
specific retraining programs and, under 
unanimous consent, I include them in 
the Recorp at this point: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 25, 1963] 
RETRAINING WORKERS: Two STATES Finp Ir 
Pays To Pick STUDENTS CAREFULLY 
(By Ralph E. Winter) 

HARTFORD, Conn.—Retraining idle workers 
with skills to fill labor vacancies sounds like 
a simple and noncontroversial solution to at 
least part of the Nation's unemployment 
problem, 

In Washington, Congress has appropriated 
money and whipped up blueprints for mas- 
sive retraining programs. The trouble is, 
though, that out in the shops and classrooms 
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retraining often proves to be difficult, frus- 
trating and unrewarding. For example, only 
about half of 5,000 unemployed West Vir- 
ginians trained in State and Federal pro- 
grams, often run just for the sake of having 
a program, found work in thelr new fields. 

This contrasts with results in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, where the States be- 
gan practical retraining on their own long 
before Federal programs were set up. Nearly 
all of the 3,700 workers retrained in these 
2 States during the last 4 years are work- 
ing at better jobs. 

Retraining officials here, however, long ago 
lost any Cinderella-like illusions they may 
have had about retraining magic, “Retrain- 
ing is a salvage operation to help individuals 
without a marketable skill, not a real solu- 
tion to unemployment,” asserts Edwin Good- 
ing, Boston Federal Reserve Bank economist 
who studied retraining in the two States. 

“Most of the unemployed couldn't fill the 
jobs where most openings are if you trained 
them 100 years,” adds John J. Higgiston, 
manpower coordinator for Connecticut's Edu- 
cation Department. 

WASHINGTON’S PLANS 
Officials apparently do not 
cites For, although the size and scope of 
the Federal effort has not been finally de- 
termined, the 1962 Manpower Development 
and Act is designed to retrain up 
to 570,000 people in the next 3 years at a 
Federal cost of $430 million. > 

In addition, the year-old Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration plans to spend $14.5 
million during the next 4 years on retraining 


program involving retraining for young peo- 
ple. 

The quality of job retraining, like educa- 
tion in general, is hard to evaluate. Results 
depend upon intangibles such as the individ- 
ual’s native ability and such pragmatic things 
as the number and kinds of jobs available. 
“Paradoxically, retraining is most successful 
where it is needed least in terms of numbers 
of unemployed,” says Mr. Gooding. 

Any evaluation of retraining in West Vir- 
ginia, for example, must take into considera- 
tion the high rate of joblessness, about 
double the national average, caused by a 
drop in demand for coal miners and lack 
of widespread industrial diversification. 
There just are no jobs even for many of the 
retrained. Industrialized southern New Eng- 
land offers more varied job opportunities. 

Even here, no one claims retraining can 
make a big dent in unemployment rolls, now 
accounting for more than 6 percent of the 
Nation's work force. Only economic expan- 
sion that sharply boosts job openings can do 
that. Most workers now rejected for lack 
of skill probably would find jobs without 
Government retraining if business were 
booming, economists agree. 

CONNECTICUT'S RESULTS 

However, proper retraining can help many 
unemployed individuals, provided they want 
to work. Here in Connecticut nearly 2,100 
jobless men and women have completed 
courses since 1959, ranging from 4 weeks 
in welding to 18 weeks of typing. Nearly 
all Immediately got jobs in their new fields. 

John Perry, Jr., 34, a periodically un- 
employed father of six from Montville, Conn., 
is an example. “I was working at construc- 
tion labor, but I got laid off every winter 
so I decided to take a pipefitter course,” he 
says. “I'm starting at $1.95 an hour on 
what should be a steady job,” he adds. 

Rene E. Theroux, 20, an apprentice elec- 
triclan, demonstrates the retrain- 
ing often gives income. On his last job as 
a maintenance worker he made $1.60 an 
hour, As an apprentice he draws $2.11 an 
hour. 
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In Massachusetts 1,600 adults have been 
retrained since 1958. Graduates with a 
year on the job have increased their in- 
comes an average of $1,000 a year, or 35 
present, according to Mr. Gooding, of the 
Federal Reserve. 

Yankee retraining officials attribute the 
high placement rate to “no nonsense, busi- 
nesslike programs,” in contrast to what they 
consider a shotgun welfare approach in some 
other places. West Virginia is an example. 
Among the factors retraining officials have 
learned are necessary ts are close 
cooperation with industry, careful selection 
of courses, high admission standards, and 
concentration on younger people. 

A NUMBERS GAME 


“Some Federal people and State politicians 
are playing a numbers game,” observes one 
State training official. “They just want us 
to hurry up and get a lot of people In some 
kind of training.” 

So far, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
have resisted such pressure. Connecticut, 
for example, does not set up classes “until 
area employers tell us they want a retrain- 
ing program,” says Thomas J. Yoczik, co- 
ordinator of manpower training in the 
State's department of labor. “Then we start 


With a labor market survey to determine 


skill needs. And we don’t overtrain. If 
companies say they want 90 machine oper- 
ators, we train 60 and add more classes later 
if necessary,” he adds. 

One result of tailoring courses to employ- 
ers’ requirements: Electric Boat Division of 


ploying entire classes the day after gradua. 
tion. 


“This program has been very good for us 
because we were consulted in advance,” says 
Lawrence Crowley, trade training coordina- 
tor for Electric Boat. “The men we hire 
work out extremely well because their train- 
ing covers skills we need.” The company 
sends two of its own training supervisors to 
the State-run classes at least once a week to 
answer questions and keep track of progress 
of individual students. 

“We find that the welders who were 
trained to our specifications work out very 
well,” agrees an official of Crusader Lancer 
Corp., North Grosvenor Dale, Conn., maker 
of immersion gas water heaters. 

Failure to pin down job openings can 
cause a fiasco. Rhode Island officials just 
assumed, without questioning many employ- 


more than 4 months of training, gradu- 
ates of the State's computer course found 
openings scarce. 

Another principle New England authori- 
tles follow is to avoid the jobless who have 
records of being unable to hold any job. 
Unfortunately, many of them can't absorb 
training either. 

“Many of the unemployed are not well 
educated enough to benefit from what we 
understand as vocational education,” says 
Mr. Gooding. “To include them we would 
have to create new courses including basic 
reading, writing, grammar and arithmetic.” 

STANDARDS ARE HIGH 


Connecticut and Massachusetts officials 
are convinced that high admission require- 
ments are a major reason for their success. 
Only persons scoring high enough on general 
intelligence tests and specific aptitude tests 
to indicate probable success in the field are 
allowed to enter a course. 

“We select about ome applicant out of 
three for retraining,” says Connecticut’s Mr. 
Yoozik. 

Even size can be a factor. Massachusetts 
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authorities recently turned down a 275- 
pound applicant who wanted to train for 
tree care work involving So id trees to 
remove dead or diseased l 

“We are not going to arg caught dead 
training people who are inadequate,” adds 
Connecticut’s Mr. Higgiston. “That would 
destroy employer confidence in the program. 
We can and do drop anyone who has the 
wrong attitude, doesn't attend regularly or 
can’t do the work.” 

Another factor aiding success of retrain- 
ing in the two New England States is con- 
centration on younger workers who have 
many productive years ahead of them. In 
Connecticut few trainees are more than 40 
years old. In a typical Massachusetts group 
more than half were less than 25 years old 
and another 25 percent were younger than 
35. West Virginia’s placement ratio is held 
down by a higher proportion of trainees 
over 40, officials admit, 

Although their State-fashioned programs 


have been successful over a broad range of 


courses, both Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut were unable to resist the lure of Federal 
funds. But Connecticut, while welcoming 
Federal money, has some complaints. “When 
we ran our own p:i „ Starting a new 
class was simple, but under the Federal 
program I have to make 26 copies of every 
document and get 9 different signatures,” 
complains Mr. Yoozik. 


[Prom the Wall Street Journal, Mar, 29, 
1963] 
CHICAGO FINDS FUNDAMENTAL SCHOOLING AIDS 
MANY JOBLESS 
(By Ronald G. Shafer) 

Cuicaco.—Like many sixth graders, John 
Calicott puzzlés intently over the questions 
in an English test he’s taking at one of this 
city’s South Side schools. Unlike most sixth 
graders, however, Mr. Calicott is 46 and has 
a wife and seven chiidren. 

A tall, slender Negro, Mr. Calicott is among 
some 7,600 Chicago relief recipients in a 
new, fast-growing program that shows prom- 
ise of helping him and many thousands of 
others in his situation get off swelling relief 
rolls across the country by giving them the 
basic “three R's” of reading, writing and 
arithmetic they missed as children. 

The Chicago program, which started just 
1 year ago with 225 volunteers, is catching 
the attention of welfare officials in many 
other cities. Evidence here so far suggests 
that such a basic education program may be 
necessary if extensive and costly job retrain- 
ing programs now getting into gear with 
heavy Federal aid are to prove effective on 
any wide scale in making reliefers self-suffi- 
cient citizens, 

MANY CAN'T READ ADS 

The bedrock problem is ignorance,” as- 

serts Raymond M. Hilliard, director of public 
aid for Cook County, which includes the 
city of Chicago and most of its suburbs. Of 
the county’s 50,000 able-bodied adult relief 
recipients, at least half are what he calls 
“functionally illiterate.” That means, he 
says, that they “can’t read a help-wanted 
ad or write their name on a job application,” 
almost automatically excluding them from 
any employment beyond the menial odd-jobs 
category. 
At least partly due to this educational 
barrier, retraining alone failed to stem the 
relief roll tide in Chicago. Last May, the 
rolls. incl the aged and members of 
reliefers’ families, reached a record 290,000 
names, up from about 209,000 in early 1958 
when an ambitious job retraining effort was 
started. 

In March 1962, the county welfare depart- 
ment, with the financial backing of the Chi- 
cago School Board, launched its back-to- 
school program for people receiving welfare 
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aid. The students attend two evening 
classes a week, each 2 hours long. They 

dare taught reading, arithmetic and such 
Other subjects as American history and cur- 
rent events. 

“For the moment, we're attempting to 
upgrade those who attend classes to an 
eighth grade educational level and the on 
to more schooling, vocational training or 
jobs," Mr. Hilliard explains, “Eventually, 
though, we hope to increase enrollment to 
50,000 in grade levels through high school. 
Getting jobs is our aim and a basic literacy 
training for those who need it is the first 
step on the road to employment,” 

Attendance is compulsory. Relief recipi- 
ents are told: “You cut classes and we cut 
your checks.” But the compulsory factor 
has rarely been needed. Even Mr. Hilliard 
is surprised by the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dents. Most of them are not only willing, 
but eager to attend,” he says. 

Result; While relief rolls nationally con- 
tinued to expand, reaching 7.8 million on 
January 31, up 300,000 from a year earlier 
the number receiving aid in Chicago edged 
down over the same period by 10,000 to 273,- 
105—1962 was the first year to show a decline 
in Chicago since 1956. Precisely how much 
of the shrinkage was due to the schooling 
and retraining can't be measured but welfare 
Officials say it played a major role, 

Welfare director Hilliard calls money spent 
on rehabilitation “a sure fire investment” 
in preventing and eventually eliminating de- 
pendency. His argument is that it makes 
More sense to spend $100,000 a month getting 
People off relief than to continue spending 
$16 million monthly just to keep them alive.” 

The oldest part of the Cook County pro- 
gram is job training. It's carried on in an 
Old, five-story wooden warehouse on Chicago’s 
West side. About 100 public aid department 
instructors teach over 20 different vocations, 
from spray painting to metal drilling, and 
from glasscutting to running a power sew- 
ing machine. The rehabilitation center takes 
On a number of small jobs to help meet 
costs. This work includes such jobs as weld- 
ing battery carriers for an automotive manu- 
tacturer and sewing diapers for a diaper serv- 
ice company. 

At present, over 13.000 are enrolled at the 
training center. Last year, the center found 
Jobs for a record 12,383 relief recipients. 

Mr. Calicott is a good illustration of how 
Mr. Hilliard'’s teach-and-train approach 
Works. He went on relief in 1960 after losing 
his $80-a-week job unloading freight cars 
for the Santa Fe railroad. With little formal 
education and no special skills, he couldn't 
find another job. Last November, after going 
to school for seven months and taking a 
2-week driver training course, he 
a cab driver's examination and landed a job 
With the Chicago Yellow Cab Co.; he con- 
tinues his schooling in the night classes. 
His monthly earnings climbed from $95.79 
in November to $238.30 in February and he 
thinks they'll soon reach the point where 
he won't need public assistance. Before get- 
ting the job, he was receiving $316 a month 
in relief. 

AN UNCAGED mn“ 


Teachers at the literacy school point out 
that besides the employment potentials, the 
School often helps make persons on relief 
More conscientious parents, lessening the 
chance that their children may follow their 
Parents’ footsteps onto relief rolis. No kid 
Of mine will ever drop out of school,” vows 
One 53-year-old student with 13 children. 

What do people on relief think about going 
back to school? Matthew Marshall, a 56- 
year-old former Mississippi cotton picker who 
Couldn't read or write before attending class- 
es, puts it this way: “I feel like a caged 
bird that all at once got out.” Since starting 
to school, Mr. Marshall has obtained a part- 
time job washing and waxing cars. ` 
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Cook County has inherited many of its 
welfare troubles from other States and can't 
prevent new ones from streaming in. More 
than half the people on relief in greater 
Chicago were born or educated in the Deep 
South and 80 percent are Negroes, one recent 
survey showed. 

So Chicago still has a long way to go be- 
fore its relief problem is solved, if it ever 
will be, but the education p shows 
bright promise of helping to lighten the load. 


The Wilderness Which Will Endure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the Congress will consider wilder- 
ness legislation, I, along with many 
others, support the principle of setting 
aside such areas. There is, however, a 
matter that concerns me. That is the 
method which would be used to desig- 
nate our wilderness areas. 

It is my belief Congress should have 
this responsibility. There are others 
who agree. including Mr. H. R. Glascock, 
Jr., who is associated with the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association. 

Mr. Speaker, in a speech before the 
National Wool Growers Association early 
this year, Mr. Glascock presented some 
of the dangers involved in allowing the 
executive branch to have free reign to 
determine what should and what should 
not be designated wilderness. Also, he 
presented many strong arguments for 
restoring to the Congress its constitu- 
tional responsibilities with respect to 
public lands. 

His speech, Mr. Speaker, should inter- 
est each Member of Congress. There- 
fore, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include it in the Recorp. 


The speech follows: 
Tre WILDERNESS WHICH WILL ENDURE 
(By H. R. Glascock, Jr.) 

I count it a real honor and privilege to ad- 
dresse the members of the National Wool 
Growers Association who play such an im- 

t part in clothing and feeding the 
Nation. You, like other resources industries, 
are a service industry providing basic needs 
of people. Your products enhance our 
standard of living. Your profits, if any, con- 
tribute to building up the land and support- 
ing schools and Government. By use of 
soil and toll you have helped keep America 
strong and free, Your part in conservation, 
like that of other practical conservationists, 
is to demonstrate that man can use the land 
and its renewable resources without using 
them up. 

I have been asked to speak to you on the 
outlook for wilderness legislation. It no 
longer is meaningful to refer to the wilder- 
ness bill, There are two completely differ- 


-ent bills and there may well be more before 


this matter is settled. Furthermore, the 
subject of wilderness withdrawals is a part 
of the larger legislative problem of public 
land withdrawals in general. Of special in- 
terest to this convention is the fact that 
most withdrawals involve grazing in one 
form or another. When a Secretary of Agri- 
culture or Interior can sign away at the 
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stroke of a pen millions of acres of public 
lands for exclusive-use reservations, it is 
something for Congress to worry about; to 
ask itself if it has overdelegated authority 
invested in it by the Constitution. 


PROBLEM OF ADMINISTRATIVE WITHDRAWALS 


Such large administrative assignments of 
Federal lands to limited use are not engaged 
in by secretaries from only one political 
party. Outgoing Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton 2 years ago penned the proclamation 
of a 9-million-acre national game range in 
the Brooks Range of Alaska over the protests 
of the State’s Governor and congressional 
delegation. And just the other day Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman inked the order creat- 
ing the largest national forest wilderness area 
in the United States—the 144-million-acre 
Selway-Bitterroot. This dedication is half 
again as large as that recommended by the 
local Inland Empire multiple use committee 
and exceeds the Forest Service’s own proposal 
by some 77,000 acres. 

National monuments and many other types 
of withdrawals can also be created by Exec- 
utive proclamation. Even Congress has dif- 
ficulty getting one unproclamated.“ Secre- 
taries of Interior and Agriculture have a 
fondness for this authority and have opposed 
its discontinuance by Congress. They can 
be expected to continue to do 80. 

FIRST THINGS FIRST 

Congressman WAYNE ASPINALL, chairman 
of the House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, put the whole problem into 
focus in a letter to President Kennedy of 
October 15. He wrote: 

“Dear Ma. Presivent: Because of your 
frequently expressed interest in extension of 
conservation measures to our public lands 
and passage of legislation to provide for 
preservation of wilderness areas, it is sug- 
gested that your Office may be able to facili- 
tate action on these matters during the 68th 
Congress after it convenes in January 1963. 

“The core of the controversy surrounding 
these problems is the degree of responsibility 
and authority to be exercised by the legisla- 
tive and executive branches, This has been 
the main issue in legislation that has been 
p relative to withdrawal, restriction, 
and use of public lands as well as in the 
approach to designating areas to be pre- 
served as wilderness. 

“Last year, after receiving conflicting re- 
ports from the executive agencies involved. 
we asked the Bureau of the Budget for the 
administration’s viewpoint. The Commit- 
tee was advised that the Bureau of the 
Budget had no objection to legislation that 
would require an act of Congress for each 
withdrawal, weservation, or restriction of 
public lands as embodied in certain bills 
then pending before Congress. However, we 
have continued to receive unfavorable com- 
ments from other agencies on each of 
several bills that have been submitted sug- 
gesting alternative approaches to the 
problem. 

“I think that any student of the public 
lands situation will recognize that we have 
reached a point where it is essential to 
establish clear-cut legislative guidelines con- 
cerning the management, use, and disposi- 
tion of our public lands, This has come 
about because of past inaction of Congress, 
coupled with the growing scarcity of land 
in the United States and the parallel need 
to preserve some of our undisturbed areas 
in their natural setting. While all these 
matters are intertwined, I have come to the 
realization that first things should come 
first, Accordingly, I think that we shouid, 
in the interest of orderliness, take up the 
matter of congressional-executive relation- 
ships first; when that question has been 
settled through the enactment of legisla- 
tion setting up a pattern for future guide- 
lines we can then immediately turn our 
attention to wilderness preservation. 
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“Since we have failed to come up with a 
formula that can be accepted among all the 
administrative agencies, we earnestly invite 
you to submit to the 88th Congress your 
views as to legislation that would permit 

to fulfill its constitutional respon- 
sibility to make rules governing the use and 
disposition of Federal property and at the 
same time not hamper the effective adminis- 
tration of that property in accordance with 
the time honored conservation principle of 
effecting the maximum good for the maxi- 
mum number. 

“For my part, I assure you that I shall 
cooperate to every extent possible to arrive 
at a mutually satisfactory procedure at an 
early date, after which I will, within that 
concept, work earnestly and diligently for 
the establishment of wilderness preserva- 
tion areas as a part of our natural heritage. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“WAYNE ASPINALL.” 
UNIFORM PROCEDURES FOR WITHDRAWALS 

Now in this letter, Chairman ASPINALL 

was being quite modest. For he and his com- 

' mittee have already come a long way toward 
a reasonable solution to the problem of pub- 
lic land withdrawals for Umited use, includ- 
ing wilderness. After lengthy and objective 
hearings and intensive study, they drafted 
and approved a bill late in the last Congress 
which would, for the first time, establish 
uniform procedures for withdrawals of pub- 
lic lands for any purpose, specifying acts of 
Congress for those over 5,000 acres. It is 
well to recall that national parks have al- 
ways been created by acts of Congress. Wild- 
erness reservations are singled out for spe- 
cial treatment in the second part of the 
bill, which students of public lands may 
feel is unnecessary or superfiuous. This was 
done to give immediate statutory designation 
to 6.8 million acres of administratively dedi- 
cated. wilderness, wild, and canoe lands on 
the national forests. 

This House measure, then, can be called 
a wilderness bill, though it is a much more 
far-reaching piece of legislation. It is sure 
to be reintroduced in the 88th Congress. 
It will pose an embarrassment for many 
preservation leaders, since it constitutes an 
extension of the Engle Act which they per- 
suasively supported in the 84th and 85th 
Congresses. Engaged in promoting the old 
wilderness system bill now, they have al- 
ready labeled the new House bill as scuttling 
tactics. 

PRESERVATION LEADERS SUPPORTED PRINCIPLE 


Let us see how the testimony of prescrva- 
tion and wildlife leaders before the House 
Interior Committee in 1955, 1956, and 1957 
supports enactment of the new wilderness 
bill developed by that committee. Mr. 
Howard Zahniser, executive secretary of the 
Wilderness Society, who is usually credited 
with authorship of the original wilderness 
system bill, told the committee at its hear- 
ings on March 16, 1956, relative to with- 
drawal and utilization of the public lands: 

“Now, as I understand your concern here, 
you are going further along that same line 
of trying to establish a firm policy with 
regard to our public lands, I do not think 
there is anything that you ean devote your 
attention to that is more timely and that is 
more likely to be of permanent benefit to 
the public. * * * We are at the place where 
we need to take a good look at our public 
land policies and determine what we are 
going to have for the future for some of 
these uses that will not be available if we 
do not exercise the foresight. * * * I an- 
ticipate being in & position of supporting 
the proposals that I understand the com- 
mittee is going to make.” 

Mr. J. W. Penfold, conservation director 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, who 
has been discrediting the new wilderness bill 
which extends the Engle Act, wrote House 
Interior Committee Chairman ENGLE on 
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March 14, 1956 for the hearing record as 
follows: 

“The military seems to have shown a bland 
disregard of the multiple natural resource 
values pertaining to the lands they seek for 
their own single purposes, The military has 
already had withdrawn vast areas. Is the 
fullest utilization being made of them? Is 
there coordination among the various serv- 
ices in the use of these lands jointly? The 
record doesn’t show this to be the case. 
Shouldn't this kind of multiple use be a 
firm part of policy? 

“We earnestly and respectfully urge your 
committee, Mr. ENGLE, to seek, formulate, 
and adopt a policy applicable to military 
withdrawals which will protect resources, 
preserve, insofar as possible, the opportunity 
for their proper utilization and which guar- 
"antee that no withdrawal or extension of 
a withdrawal will be granted prior to full 
consideration of all elements and interests 
and precise evaluation of the resources and 
uses affected. And further, a policy which 
will insure that every other possibility is 
thoroughly explored before additional lands 
are withdrawn,” 

Mr. Fred M. Packard, executive secretary 
of the National Parks Association, was asked 
by Chairman ENcLe at the hearings on March 
16, 1956: 

“The legislation currently being drafted 
would * * * provide that major withdrawal 
must be submitted to the Congress“. 
Do you feel without seeing the legislation 
and committ' yourself to the terminology 
of it, that the general principles of that sort 
of legislation are sound?” 

Mr. Packard replied: 

“Would that legislation have an effect on 
the application of the Antiquities Act to 
the establishment of national monuments? 
„„ That is not a withdrawal in the usual 
sense of the word. That is one factor we 
would bave to consider. Other than that, 
I would say emphatically we would support 
such legislation.” r 

On May 24, 1956 Mr. Packard wrote Chair- 
man ENGLE: 

“By formal resolution, the board of trustees 
stated the support of the National Parks 
Association for your bill H.R. 10371 and other 
similar bills, which would return to the 
Congress the control over withdrawals and 
reservations made for military purposes, at 
its annual meeting on May 10.” 

Again at the March 16, 1956, hearing, Con- 
gressman Mr obtained similar approval 
from Mr. Charles Callison, then conserva- 
tion director of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, when he said: 

“Pending before another committee Is HR. 
5306 and related bills which would require 
congressional approval for the disposition of 
wildlife refuge land. This would be only a 
limited part of the.land with which you are 
concerned in the legislation you are draft- 
ing. Mr. Callison and the organizations 
which he represents, as well as other conser- 
vation tions, have declared them- 
selves in favor of that legislation. I am 
sure they would be in favor of the broader 
legislation which would require congres- 
sional approval for all withdrawals.” 

Mr. Callison responded: 

“Mr. Chairman, I should like to confirm 
what Congressman Mercar? has sald, and 
also to say in reply to your remarks a moment 
ago that the challenge which you have laid 
down to us is certainly a good one and we 
accept it. 

“We have been intensely interested and 
have been greatly concerned for a number 
of years with the growing demands or re- 
quests of various agencies of the Government 
and especially the military departments for 
larger and larger withdrawals of the public 
lands. We think there are several prin- 
ciples involved. We are pleased to see this 
committee and Congress going into this mat- 
ter. One is the matter of the possibility 
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of multiple use of these areas, including the 
opportunity of the growing army of sports- 
men to utilize the game and fishery resources, 
and including also the important necessity 
for management of those resources by the 
Proper State game-management agencies. 
„ We think that certainly there should 
be an opportunity and the means for work- 
ing out a multiple-use program with the 
military department. 

“We have been pleased by discussions that 
we have heard about proposed legislation 
which may result from these hearings. * * * 
That would give Congress greater control 
over withdrawals of the public lands, and 
would set up a system for working out mul- 
tiple-use possibilities on these lands and cor- 
rect some of the other faults and, what seems 
to us, apparent abuses of the system of pub- 
lic land withdrawals. 

“Just in principle and without having seen 
the proposed legislation, the National Wild- 
life Federation is for it and we hope it does 
come out of this committee. We certainly 
give it our enthusiastic support because we 
think it is greatly needed.“ 

The March 16, 1956 hearing of the House 
Interior Committee also heard Mr. C. R. Gu- 
termuth, vice president of the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, testify: 

“Several bills have been introduced in re- 
cent Congresses to overcome the inequity 
that follows the withdrawal of public lands 
for military purposes, These military res- 
ervations, with their vast size, oftentimes 
have become private hunting and fishing 
grounds for the military. * * * That protec- 
tive legislation is needed is borne out by the 
thinking of several of the larger national 
conservation groups. 

“In view of the tremendous number of 
acres of public lands that already have been 
withdrawn and reserved for miiltary use, the 
Institute questions the necessity and advis- 
abillty of the many additional requests that 
are being made. * * * Congress should be 
insisting that all of the services should be 
making greater combined and coordinated 
use of the lands already under military 
control.” 

And Mr. Gutermuth wrote Chairman 
EN). NE on April 16, 1956: 

“It is hoped that prompt action can be 
given to HR. 10371, and the other identical 
bills that call for congressional action on 
the withdrawal of public lands for defense 
purposes. The conservation forces feel that 
legislation is necessary to curb the contin- 
uing demand of the armed services for addi- 
tional large blocks of Federal land, and you 
may be sure that the other urgently needed 
provisions in these bills will have widespread 
public support.” 

Chairman Enocre questioned Mr. George 
Difani, executive secretary of the California 
Wildlife Federation, in this vein during the 
March 16, 1956, hearing: 

“Would you say, Mr. Difani, that the Call- 
fornia sportsmen and your organization in 
particular, would favor the general principle 
of restoring to the Congress control over the 
public land areas, with particular reference 
to these huge military reservations?" 

Mr. Difani replied without equivocation: 

“Yes. I am sure we favor that proposal.” 

On June 4, 1956, Mr. David R. Brower, exec- 
utive director of the Sierra Club, wrote Con- 
gressman ASPINALL: 

“This is to let you know that the Sierra 
Club approves in principle the bill you in- 
troduced which would require congressional 
action on withdrawals for defense purposes 
of more than 5,000 acres of land and water, 
and to require that hunting, fishing, and 
trapping on such areas be done in conform- 
ity with State laws.” 

GOVERNMENT OFFICERS SUPPORTED PRINCIPLE 

In this and subsequent hearings on public 
land withdrawals during 1956 and 1957, 
which culminated in enactment of the legis- 
lation under consideration, the House In- 
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terior Committee recorded numerous sup- 
porting statements and letters from State 
and local outdoor and wildlife groups and 
State natural resource agencies. Nor was 
the proposal to put the brakes on adminis- 
trative withdrawals of public lands without 
Some support from Federal land administra- 
tors. At the February 20, 1956, hearing 
Chairman Excite asked Assistant Secretary 
Of Interior Wesley A. D’Ewart, “It boils down 
to this, does it not? That the Congress 
through a failure to legislate and through 
establishment of precedents has for all prac- 
tical purposes delegated the disposition of 
huge areas of the public domain to the 
executive branch?” 

Mr. D'Ewart replied, “And I might also add, 
by action of the Supreme Court in upholding 
that action.” 

Chairman Excel asked, “In upholding 
What is regarded as congressional failure to 
challenge the precedents which have been 
established for public land withdrawals?” 

Mr, D'Ewart replied, “That is correct.“ 

And Congressman Stewart L. Udall of Ari- 
zons testified before the House Interior Com- 
mittee hearing on June 11, 1956, regarding 
the military withdrawal bill, “I think this 
legislation is very definitely needed in our 
area, and I urge the Committee to act fá- 


respect to the new House wil- 
derness bill employing the principle of the 
Engle Act for all public land withdrawals: 
“It would greatly restrict and practically 
eliminate the power in the President which 
has really achieved great advances in con- 
ver vation this century. This power has en- 
abled the President to designate Federal 
as wildlife refuges and national mon- 
uments to preserve them for the public.” 


WIDE CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT FOR PRINCIPLE 


Now, all of these statements are a matter 
Of public record contained in the records 
Of the House Interior Committee hearings on 
the so-called Engle Act. They played a 
major role in the enactment ot the legisia- 
tion. They argue eloquently for a principle 
on public land withdrawals which cannot 
logically stop at defense withdrawals, They 
Point up the inconsistency of many critics 
or the House Interior Committee approach. 
Succeeding Congresses have seen numerous 
bills with wide sponsorship in both Houses 
amending the Engle Act to require acts of 
Congress for public land withdrawals. over 
5,000 acres for any purpose. The concern 
Over undue delegation of congressional re- 
*ponsibilities hag been growing. 

year the Pund for the Republic’s 
Center for the Study of Democratic Insti- 
tutions at Santa Barbara, Calif., published 
5 Paper by Charles A. Reich, associate pro- 
esor of law at Yale, entitled “Bureaucracy 
&nd the Forests.” 


Among other things, but 
illustrative of his 
States: 


thesis, Professor Reich 


“In a democracy, laws and policies, in- 
Sluding laws governing publicly owned re- 
6, must theoretically be made in public 
ey the people's elected representatives. But 
n today's overcomplicated world an over- 
Whelmed Congress has been forced to dele- 
pars & large measure of legislative power to 
Pecialized executive and administrative 
Agencies the officials of which are not elected 
or directly controlled by the people. 
th When congressional relinquishment of 
€ lawmaking function first assumed major 
Proportions, in the early days of the New 
— » the Supreme Court tried to halt the 
Re nd. The Justices declared that legisla- 
ve power cannot be delegated and that Con- 
kress can permit the executive agencies to 
d ‘regulations’ only within the boun- 
Sere of carefully prescribed standards. 
t growing Government soon broke through 
retaining wall, and eventually the courts 
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ceased to demand strict standards for dele- 
gation. 

"The standards Congress has used to dele- 
gate authority over the forests are so gen- 
eral, so sweeping, and so vague as to repre- 
sent a turnover of virtually all responsibil- 
ity. ‘Multiple use’ does establish that the 
forests cannot be used exclusively for one 
purpose, but beyond this it is little more 
than a phrase expressing the hope that all 
competing interests can somehow be satis- 
fied and leaving the real decisions to others. 
The ‘relative values’ of various resources are 
to be given due consideration,’ but Con- 
gress has not indicated what those values are 
or what action shall be deemed ‘due consid- 
eration’.” 

ENDURING WILDERNESS AREAS ARE. DEFENSIBLE 
ONES 


You may have noted that I have given as 
the title for these remarks, The Wilderness 
Which Will Endure.” If you interpret this 
that I am a wilderness lover and user, you 
are correct, It is my contention that the 
only roadiess wilderness which will perma- 
nently endure is that which is carefull se- 
lected as being primarily valuable for this 
purpose; that which does not project out 
into productive areas needed by an expand- 
ing population struggling to maintain and 
increase its standard of living, from the 
land. 

I am convinced that this kind of selec- 
tivity is mot being achieved in wilderness 
establishment today any more than it was 
for military withdrawals before the Engle 
Act. No one argues convincingly that na- 
tional parks have not been, and are not 
being, well protected under their separate 
acts of Congress and the generalized Na- 
tional Park Act, If the need then is for 
Congress, to have more say on wilderness, let 
us do it in this proven way and really re- 
quire congressional scrutiny in the selection 
and guidance in administration, 

THE NEED: A MAGNA CARTA FOR PUBLIC LANDS 


The Aspinall bill would do this and restore 
to Congress its constitutional responsibili- 
ties with respect to public lands. The old 
wilderness system bill would merely give lip- 
service to congressional prerogatives by 
statutory endorsement of administrative 
selections as they are made. Congress could 


but tacitly approve or arduously veto execu- © 


tive branch withdrawals. These points are 
clarified in the authoritative chart prepared 
by the House Interior Committee entitled, 
“Background, Analygis, and Comparison of 
Major Provisions,. Wilderness Preservation.” 
Now is the time and the opportunity to 
assist the evolution of wilderness legislation 
into a Magna Carta for the withdrawal and 
utilization of the public lands of the United 
States, using the principle so properly ad- 
vanced by CLAIR ENGLE a few years ago. 


Cotton Bill Introduced 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a new cotton bill. It 
proposes to remove the inequity of the 
two-price cotton system and to protect 
the income of cotton producers. More- 
over, it would mean great savings on 
prices paid by consumers for cotton 


goods. 
I emphasize especially the provision 


~ 
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for small farms. The bill provides that 
each farmer will get a price support of 
up to 10 percent above the general sup- 
port level. This will cover the total 
production of approximately 75 percent 
of all cotton producers. In some States 
where there are numerous small farms, 
more than 90 percent of the producers 
grow 15 bales or less. In my own State 
of North Carolina, which has more small 
farms than any other State, the income 
of 95 percent or more of our cotton 
farmers will be fully protected under 
the small farm provision. 

Mr. Speaker, with the consent of the 
House, I am publishing in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a press statement I issued 
today upon the introduction of the 
cotton bill. 

The statement follows: 

Cool INTRODUCES New COTTON Br. 


Chairman HAROLD D. COOLEY, of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, introduced in the 
House today a new cotton bill, aimed at en- 
abling cotton to compete fairly with syn- 
thetic fibers and improving the competitive 
position of domestic mills against imports 
of cheap foreign cotton goods. 

The legislation would make American cot- 
ton available to domestic mills at world 
cotton prices, provide a special price pro- 
tection for small cotton farms, and launch 
a crash research program to reduce the cost 
of producing cotton. 

Upon introducing the bill, Mr. CooLEY 
stated: 

“Agriculture is the biggest business in 
America in dollar value involved and people 
employed, and the cotton industry is the 
biggest part of American agriculture. Per- 
haps more than 10 million persons, almost 
one-sixth of the Nation’s labor force, is en- 
gaged in the production of cotton, in ginning, 
marketing, transporting, milling, and in the 
manufacture and merchandising of cotton 


goods. 

“Cotton now is in a life and death struggle, 

“A flood of cheap textiles is flowing in from 
abroad, displacing the goods produced by 
our owh workers and demoralizing the do- 
mestic markets for our textile industry, 

“Synthetic fibers make devastating inroads 
into markets where cotton never before has 
been seriously challenged. 

“I am sure that the cotton industry recog- 
nizes the amount of work the Committee on 
Agriculture has done and the time spent in 
attempting to arrive at a solution to the 
cotton problem. Our Cotton Subcommittee. 
headed by the Honorable E. C. GATHINGS, of 
Arkansas, started hearings early in December 
and we have continued meetings with all 
segments of the cotton industry, up to this 
very moment. 

“Early in this session of the Congress I 
introduced a very simple bill to remove the 
two-price cotton system—wherein foreign 
milis obtain our cotton at a much cheaper 
price than our own domestic mills—and thus 
enable cotton to compete more fairly with 
synthetic fibers and improve the competitive 
position of American milis against imports 
of foreign cotton goods. 

“Controversy developed around this legis- 
lation, and around other bills which would 
have permitted the overplanting of allotted 
acres where a producer was willing to take 
the world price for cotton produced on the 
acreage planted in addition to his allotment. 

"I then personally sought to bring all ele- 
ments of the industry, and the administra- 
tion, into agreement. 

“Based on my conversations with pro- 
ducers, the trade and the mills, legislative 
language was drawn together. This lan- 
guage, in bill draft form, was submitted to 
the Department of Agriculture for comment, 
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and it was discussed among all elements of 
the industry, and was considered at a meet- 
ing of cotton producers at Memphis on last 
Monday. 

“The bill I introduced today represents 
the broadest area of possible agreement I 
have been able to find. This is not exclu- 
sively my bill, but it simply represents my 
best effort to present the thinking developed 
in my search for a basis of unity among the 
producers, the trade and the mills, behind 
legislation which will deal effectively with 
the very serious problem that confronts 
cotton and the millions of people associated 
with cotton. 

“There appears to be unanimity of opinion 
that the payment-in-kind section is the 
best approach to removing the two-price 
system, with all its inequities, The milis 
and the administration are in agreement on 
this. 

“Moreover, there seems to be unanimous 
support for the crash research on the reduc- 
tion of cotton production costs. 

“I believe that the provision for protection 
of the smaller farms will receive very general 
support. 
“However, 
producers on a provision in an earlier draft 
of the bill that would have permitted pro- 
ducers to plant up to 30 percent above their 
acreage allotments, at world prices for the 
cotton produced on the extra acres, if such 
would not increase the stocks of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. This provision 
has been omitted from the bill I have intro- 
duced. 

“I reemphasize to all people associated with 
cotton the urgency of our situation. Cotton 
is losing its markets, and once lost they may 
never be regained. This is hurting everyone 
concerned with cotton. I am hopeful that 
the industry—producers, the mills and the 
trade—will develop solidarity behind this 
legislation to deal with the crisis we con- 
front." 

A concise summary of the bill follows: 

PAYMENTS-IN-KIND 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
may prescribe, would be authorized: 

(1) From the date of enactment, until 
August 1, 1964, to make payments through 
the issuance of payment-in-kind certificates 
to persons other than producers in such 
amounts and subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary determines will elim- 
inate inequities due to the differences in the 
cost of raw cotton between domestic and for- 

users of cotton; 

(2) For the period beginning August 1, 
1964, and ending July 31, 1967, such pay- 
ments-in-kind shall be made to persons 
other than producers in an amount as will 
make such cotton available for domestic use 
at a price which is not in excess of the price 
at which such cotton is made avallable for 
export; and 

(3) Payments-in-kind also would be pro- 
vided to make raw cotton in inventory on 
the date of enactment available for con- 
sumption at prices consistent with the pur- 
poses of the legislation. 

Thus the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be given discretion in determining the level 
of payments-in-kind prior to August 1, 1964, 
but after that date and until July 31, 1967 
he would be directed to make such payments 
in the amount necessary to make cotton 
available to American mills at the same price 
American cotton is offered for export. Under 
the current cotton export program, Ameri- 
can cotton is offered for export at 814 cents 
per pound lower than the price domestic 
mills must pay. 

SMALL FARM PROVISION 


For the 1964, 1965 and 1966 crops of cot- 
ton, the Secretary may on up to the first 


differences developed among 
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15 bales of each farmer’s production increase 
the price support up to a level 10 percent 
in excess of the basic level of price support 
not in excess of the level of price support 
in effect for the remainder of the crop, but 
for the 1963 crop. This would be carried 
out through simultaneous purchase and sale 
or similar operations in order to keep such 
cotton to the maximum extent practicable 
in the normal commercial channels of trade. 
This will not involve any direct payments to 
farmers. 
RESEARCH 


The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to conduct a special cotton research program 
designed to reduce the cost of producing up- 
land cotton at the earliest practicable date, 
using up to $10 million annually for this 
purpose. The Secretary then would make 
such reductions in the level of price support 
as will reflect reductions in the costs of pro- 
ducing cotton. 


UNRESTRICTED SALES 


Beginning August 1, 1964, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would be authorized to 
sell upland cotton for unrestricted use at not 
less than 105 percent of the current loan 
rate plus reasonable carrying charge. Such 
sales from CCC stocks for unrestricted use 
now can be made at not less than 115 per- 
cent of the current loan rate. 


Wheat Politics: Stick, Bait, and Trap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, both 
Secretary Freeman's mobilization of an 
army of employees plus the administra- 
tion’s frantic push for a pre-May 21 ex- 
tension of the feed grains program are 
a cleverly designed stick and bait to 
quarry farmers into voting yes“ on the 
wheat referendum. 

Restricting wheat farmer independ- 
ence, such as a yes“, vote would be a 
trap for all farmers. 

The following editorial is from the 
May 9 Wall Street Journal: 

Stick, Barr, AND THE Trap 

As any farm boy knows, there’s more than 
one way to get something to go into a trap. 
You can drive the quarry into it. You can 
also use bait. 

Both ways, interestingly enough, are being 
used by the administration in efforts to get 
a favorable farmers’ vote later this month 
on the proposed new Government controls 
over wheat. First there’s Agriculture Secre- 
tary Freeman, using his vast departmental 
apparatus to propagandize for a two-thirds 
ves“ vote needed for approval, and the 
big stick he's waving is the threat that if 
they vote “no,” there will be no new wheat 
legislation at all. In which case, he warns, 
the price might plummet to $1 a bushel from 
the present $2 support level. 

But evidently having some doubts about 
whether this big stick by itself is wholly 
effective, the administration has put out 
some bait. This is the feed grain bill it is 
trying to push through Congress before 
the May 21 referendum, The bill, already 
passed by the House, would let farmers 
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grow corn and other livestock feed grains 
on acreage the tight wheat control plan 
would force them to remove from wheat 
production. 

The object of all this stick waving and 
putting out of bait is simply to divert the 
farmers’ gaze from the real issue. And that 
is whether they’re going to vote for the most 
stringent program ever proposed by Gov- 
ernment for a farm commodity. That 
would lead, as Charles Shuman, American 
Farm Bureau Federation’ president, says, 
“all the way down the road of Government 
supply management.” 

No matter whether you use a big stick 
or bait, a trap is still a trap. 


Results of Poll Taken in the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Washington 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently mailed questionnaires to 45,000 
residents of my congressional district, 
which includes all of Pierce County and 
all of Kitsap County with the exception 
of Bainbridge Island. It contained 10 
questions dealing with issues pending be- 
fore Congress, 

The names of the individuals receiving 
the questionnaires were selected at 
random from lists which gave no in- 
dication of the political leanings of those 
people. The number of recipients and 
the number of returns were sufficiently 
large to give assurance that a good 
cross-section opinion of my constituency 
would be obtained. 

To date there has been a much better 
than average response, indicating an in- 
creased interest on the part of my people 
in the affairs of government. I have re- 
ceived thus far responses from 17 per- 
cent of the people who received question- 
naires. More returns are expected, of 
course, but a sufficient number have now 
been received to determine the general 
views of the people of my area. I am 
sure that their opinions will be of in- 
terest to the other Members of the 
House. 


A few people have asked why I have 
sent out questionnaires. The English 
statesman, Edmund Burke, in 1774 per- 
haps supplied one answer. He said in a 
speech to his people: 

It ought to be the happiness and glory of 
a representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most un- 
reserved communication with his constitu- 
ents. Their wishes ought to have great 
weight with him; their opinion high respect; 
their business unremitted attention. It is 
his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, 
his satisfaction to theirs; and above all, ever. 
and in all cases, to prefer their interests to 
his own. 


The results of the poll expressed in 
terms of percentages are as follows: 
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Results of poll taken in the 6th Congressional District of Washington State 
Un percent] i 
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you believe there should be a general tax cut ue yet 


J, 
2, Ifa general tax cut is made, do you believe it shoul 
3. Do you favor medical care for People over 65 by— 


(a) Increasing the social security taxes upon employces 8 
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- Do you favor the establishmont.of a Domestic Peace Corps 


Do you favor Foderal financial atd for— 


(a) Flementary and secondury school construction 


(b) Elementary and secondary teachers’ salaries. 
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10. Would you favor legislation giving the President more flexibility in bandling national emergency strikes by providing b 
compulsory arbitration machinery eee 
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Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


O NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the national holidays of the world, Ru- 
Mania’s must surely be considered one of 
the most remarkable, for on May 10 in 
1866, 1877, and 1881 three milestones 
Were passed in the country’s drive for 
independence, 

On May 10, 1866, the Rumanian dy- 
Nasty was founded when Charles of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, a member of 
the Prussian royal family, was pro- 
Claimed Prince of Rumania. This event 
Marked the successful outcome of the 
Nation’s long fight for the right to elect 
& prince from one of the nonneighbor- 
ing royal families as its sovereign. Such 
& disinterested ruler was needed in order 
to end the strife and rivalry among Ru- 
Manian candidates to the throne and 
thereby insure a greater degree of unity. 

In 1859 the two Provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia had been able to unite 
Under the Rumanian Prince Alexander 


Cuza as a result of Russia's defeat in the 


ean War and the support of France. 
It was not until 1866 that the inaugu- 
ration of a foreign prince was made pos- 
sible through the intercession of Na- 
Poleon III. A nearly unanimous referen- 
dum held in the two Provinces elected 
Charles Hohenzollern, and on the tenth 
of May he took the oath to a liberal con- 
Stitution which had recently been 
adopted. He was also formally invested 
by the Turkish sultan, who still held 
Suzerainty over the two Provinces. The 
opean powers now joined Turkey in 
recognizing the union of Wallachia and 
Moldavia as the Principality of Rumania. 
On May 10, 1877, Rumania took ad- 
Vantage of the Russo-Turkish War to 
break away from the Ottoman Empire. 
She declared her independence, entered 
the war on Russia's side, and made a sub- 
Stantial contribution to the defeat of 
Turkey. 


In 1878 the Congress of Berlin recog- 
nized Rumania’s independence, but the 
European powers ighored her claim to 
the predominantly Rumanian Province 
of Bessarabia. This area, which Russia 
had been forced to return to Rumania 
after the Crimean War, was now restored 
to Russia, . 

Another landmark in Rumania’s his- 
tory was reached on May 10, 1881, when 
she was recognized as a sovereign king- 
dom and Charles was crowned the first 
King of Rumania. Finally, the events of 
World War I enabled Rumania tò com- 
plete her national unification with the 
addition òf Bessarabia and the remainder 
of Dobruja, Bukovina, and Transylvania. 

Rumania has unfortunately lost the 
sovereign independence for which she 
struggled for more than half a century. 
A victim of Russia’s historic drive to 
dominate the Balkans, Rumania is now 
a satellite in the Communist bloc. 

Yet the great national tradition which 
the events of May 10 symbolize renews 
our hopes each year that the Rumanian 
people will once again be able to take the 
helm of their ship of state. 


Tax Action Getting Adverse Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us expressed concern over the foreign in- 
vestment provisions of last year's tax 
bill. We warned that the result could 
be a loss of revenue to the Government. 
After 6 months the results are coming in 
and it seems the worst fears will prove 
to be justified. The following editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune 
should be carefully noted: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 5, 
1963] 

KILLING THE GOOSE OF THE GOLDEN EGGS 

It is more than 6 months since President 
Kennedy signed the Revenue Act of 1962. 
And that is more than enough time to dis- 


— 


cover that the President, by signing it, has 
stunned the goose of the golden eggs. Wis- 
dom would counsel the administration and 
the Congress to repeal the act before it kills 
the goose altogether. 

Over a period of 20 years, one tax com- 
mission after another, appointed by succes- 
sive Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions right up to the time of the present 
one, declared itself in favor of tax incentives, 
especially in the case of American companies 
doing business overseas. As a result, our 
com} free of taxation abroad until they 
brought their profits home, prospered and 
multiplied. 

Then came the New Frontier, and with it 
a pioneering instinct to unearth new fields 
for taxation. Some one discovered that 
Americans abroad were doing very well, in- 
viting an increasing outflow of dollars to 
the tax-free green pastures overseas, Our 
New Frontiersmen went after their game 
with gusto. They said they wanted to dis- 
courage the outflow of dollars, to increase 
the inflow to the Treasury by making Amer- 
ican companies abroad pay the same taxes 
as those at home and to eliminate abuses 
by those who established false tax havens 
beyond our borders. 

What has been the result? According to 
Sidney R. Pine, one of the country's leading 
tax attorneys, American companies have 
been placed at a crippling disadvantage in 
competing with other foreign companies 
which remain tax free. They are being 
forced to liquidate their majority holdings 
overseas sọ as to free their companies from 
what amounts to discriminatory American 
taxes, or they are being obliged to engage 
in most expensive Juggling acts so as to es- 
cape the major impact of the Washington 
blow. Many small and middle-sized firms 
have been from going into the 
foreign field altogether, 

In an address to an international trade 
group in Toledo, Mr. Pine, a member of tax- 
ation committees of the American Bar and 
the New York State Bar Association, came 
to this conclusion: 

“Treasury figures may show increased rev- 
enues from foreign operators a year from 
now, but they will result from liquidations 
and distributions made necessary by our 
Revenue Act. 

“Over a long-range period, probably 10 
years, our foreign tax revenue will drop, our 
balance of payments may suffer and our 
competitive position in world trade may be 
irreparably damaged.” 


secure. The country will lose one of its 
major sources of foreign revenue (the inflow 
of the American earnings in repatriated dol- 
lars has been far greater than the outflow 
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in capital investment). And our companies 
abroad will have to cut back or go out of 
business. 

The Treasury may have a feast if it in- 
sists on devouring the goose, but eventually 
it will suffer the cramps of famine when all 
the golden eggs are gone. 


Senator Nelson Opens War on Detergents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Speaker, 
the Senate is fortunate in having as the 
new junior Senator from Wisconsin, 
GAYLORD NELSON. Senator Netson’s rep- 
utation in Wisconsin as a man of courage 


with the power of his convictions is, 


firmly established, thanks to two most 
successful terms as Governor. He has 
recently introduced a bill which would 
protect America’s water resources 
against pollution by detergents. The 
Senator’s reputation, and his knowledge 
and competence in this field, are attested 


8. I ask that this be printed in the 
Recor for the benefit of my colleagues. 
The article follows: 
Senator NELSON OPENS War on DETERGENTS 
(By Marquis Childs) 
When they returned recently from their 


from water out of the tap run into bathtubs 
and dishpans. 

This has a direct bearing on conservation 
But as 


á 


th a heavy hand in 
it is a factor of still unde- 


work developing new chemi- 
des very little is being done 
pollution of the 


ally and so, as it is dumped into sewage sys- 
tems that in turn pour into streams and 
rivers, it is a more or less permanent cause 
of pollution, : 

Senator Gaytorp NELSON, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, has put in a bill which would set 


been proved out in West Germany which pio- 
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neered the chemical detergents. There the 
parliament outlawed insoluble detergents 
after a certain date when it was shown that 
even principal rivers, such as the Rhine, 
were piled high with detergent foam. 

Nxt.soN. who as Governor pushed through 
a $50 million conservation program to pre- 
serve the great recreation resources of his 
State, told the Senate that chemical deter- 
gents had been found to have polluted the 
underground water in 64 of Wisconsin's 72 
counties. He punctured the idea that this 
was a State problem which could be handled 
by the State, pointing out that underground 
water supplies following mysterious under- 
ground routes lead for hundreds of miles in 
all directions from Wisconsin rivers. 

He called attention to the effect of deter- 
gent foam in clogging sewage plants. This 
foam becomes impregnated with a high bac- 
teria count and carried by the wind it be- 
comes an immediate health hazard. As early 
as 1950 the Wisconsin State Board of Health 
reported a wall of foam on the Mississippi 
River in western Wisconsin 15 feet high, 35 
feet wide and 300 feet long. Some years 
later helicopters had to be used to blow away 
foam on the Baraboo River in searching for a 
lost boy. 1 

The official West German institute for 
water, soil and air hygiene reported last 
year finding indications of cancer-producing 
effects of detergents in the water supply. 
This is, of course only a tentative finding. 
But it suggests the unknowns in the release 
of a vast new volume of chemicals in many 
environment. 

A few scientists in the Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center in Cincinnati have been 
studying the effects of detergent pollution. 
In a recent report they pointed out how dire 
the consequences can be as virtually all of 
this material finds its way into surface and 
groundwater. Since with the population 
explosion water supplies must be used over 
and over, the cumulative volume of deter- 
gents can be an ever-increasing menace un- 
less it is checked. 

Only the more dramatic instances get into 
the news. In Suffolk County, N.Y., the tap 
water came out foaming like beer. At one 
point the Federal Housing Administration 
refused to insure mortgages because the 
quality of well water showed the long-term 
effects of detergents from septic tank effluent. 

Netsown, a freshman Senator, is convinced 
there is a large body of public opinion deeply 
concerned about pollution of the air and 
water and ready to respond to leadership 
seeking to save what is left of the American 
heritage and to protect defenseless individ- 
uals from poisons discharged at random 
into the environment. In introducing his 
detergent bill, he spoke of a battle to pre- 
serve the simplest basic elements necessary 
to human survival. This is a line that may 
have far more political appeal than is 
realized here. 


James N. Milne 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute, to one of the most devoted 
and dedicated employees this House of 
Representatives has ever had, James N. 
Milne, of Fall River, Mass. 

Jim is retiring after 38 years of service 
as administrative assistant to our be- 
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loved former Speaker, Josera W. MARTIN, 
JR., of Massachusetts. This may well be 
the longest continuous relationship be- 
tween a Congressman and his assistant 
in the long history of this body. Cer- 
tainly, it is a record that reflects favor- 
ably upon Jim Milne, upon Congressman 
Martin, and upon this House. 

Jim Milne was a young Fall River 
newspaperman back in 1924 when Jor 
MARTIN first ran for Congress. He be- 
lieved in this young politician, and he 
worked for him. He went to Washing- 
ton with him when Congress convened 
in March of 1925 and he has been here, 
working with Congressman MARTIN, ever 
since. 

He was at his side when our beloved 
former leader rose to the high honor of 
being elected Speaker of this House, and 
he was with him at several national con- 
ventions. of the Republican Party when 
Jor Martin presided as chairman of the 
convention. He not only sat by the side 
of history; he has helped to make it. 

Jim’s retirement is now official, but I 
would like the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
show this tribute to him, for his life- 
time of public service, for his help to 
many of us, for all that he has added 
to the good name of this honorable body. 


Vessel Building Aid: Our Single Business 
Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the very 

survival of the fishing industry is in- 
volved in proposed legislation now being 
considered by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in 
the subsidy bill which would encourage 
fishermen and others to invest capital 
in the construction of new and modern 
type fishing vessels. 
A timely editorial in the Gloucester 
Times of Tuesday, May 7, deals with this 
vital problem, and I urge every Member 
to read this article which follows: 

Take two farmers. One has modern, 
mechanized equipment: tractors, harrows, 
seeders, harvesters, loaders, haybalers. The 
other a horse, a wagon, a plow, a hayrake 
and his own two hands. Which can produce 
the most? Silly question? Well it's not 
so silly when you consider this is exactly 
the kind of situation which faces our do- 
mestic fishing industry today. 

On the one hand you have U.S. vessels— 
take Gloucester's. Their average age is 25 
years. Their equipment is rundown, worn- 
out and often hopelessly out of date, On 
top of this their number is rapidly decreas- 
ing. In the past 5 years here, 35 draggers 
have been lost, 9 in the last 15 months alone. 
And, meanwhile, only two new boats have 
joined the fleet. 

On the other hand, the fleets of other na- 
tions have grown, rapidly and impressively. 
In Canada, over 320 trawlers, whose landings 
are largely imported for American consum- 
ers and thus compete directly with ours, 
have been built since 1947. 
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Norway, Great Britain, Iceland, and the 
Soviet Union are also turning out new, ultra- 
modern vessels at a dramatic pace. 

And the results, simply and effectively 
stated last week by Donald L. McKernan, 
Chief of the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries, in a 
Speech to the National Fisheries Institute: 
“We haye the poorest fishing fleet of any 
major fishing nation in the world, except 
Red China.” 

Our problem then is easy: new vessels, 
The question is how to get them, Let's look 
at other nations. How do they do it? The 
answer: with a generous Government subsi- 
dy. Canada presently provides a 50-percent 
subsidy for replacing steel vessels. Great 
Britain offers a 30-percent subsidy for either 
wood or steel construction. And Norway pro- 
vides long-term loans and price supports 
which have much the same effect. 

Yet in this line the United States offers its 
fishermen little or nothing at all. A subsidy 
bill passed 3 years ago, but it was so restrict- 
ive it gave birth to only half a dozen new ves- 
sels, And on top of this, an anachronistic 
law, dating back to colonial times, and kept 
alive by the shipbuilding lobby, actually pre- 
vents us from entering a free market when 
it comes to contracting for new boats. It 
rules that no vessel built abroad may land 
fish at an American port. So, in effect, we 
are penalized twice. The Federal Govern- 
ment won't allow us to take advantage of 
lower building costs abroad, and yet it offers 
nothing in return, not even in the form of 
tariff relief, although it has been recom- 
mended by the U. 8. Tariff Commission. 

Our fishermen desperately need new ves- 
sels. The ancient ones they have are so 
inefficient they are largely useless in world 
competition. And their age makes them a 
hazard at sea. Eight men have been added 
to the long roll of our dead in 15 months. 
Three of them were lost in a vessel 74 years 
old. She never should have been at sea. 

Yet can we ask these men to stay ashore? 
Can we them unfairly, in effect, 
take away their means of livelihood by de- 
Stroying free competition? No of course not. 

All they ask is an opportunity to compete 
equitably with other nations in the world 
market. Given half a chance they can, 

It is unlikely that the law which allows us 
to build U.S. fishing vessels abroad will be 
repealed. Therefore what we ask is simple. 
We ask the Federal Government to give these 
men a chance. Equalize the cost of building 
elsewhere with a subsidy payment of up to 
55 percent. 

This will encourage new vessel construc- 
tion, create mew employment and help re- 
Store our fishing fleet and the Nation's oldest 
industry to a position of prominence. 


Slovakia as a Captive Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mrs, DWYER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of Mr. Jan Sydlar, of Elizabeth, 
N.J., president of branch 49 of the First 
Catholic Slovak Union, I am pleased to 
Call the attention of our colleagues to 
& petition adopted by the organization 
Which calls on the Congress to declare 
Slovakia and Cuba to be captive nations. 

The petition is as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
calls for the respect of the fundamental 
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freedoms and human rights of the people of 
the captive nation; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
stood firmly on the principle of self deter- 
mination, welcoming the enlargement of 
the area of freedom and self government 
and insisting on the inalienable right of 
the people to lye under government of their 
own choice; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
in the House Joint Resolution 172, from 
March 17, 1910 classifies the Slovaks as a 
nationality; and 

Whereas Public Law 86-90 adopted by the 
86th Congress as it now stands simply clas- 
sifies all persons born in Czechoslovakia 
by place of birth. That sort of classification 
carries with it no kind of social or scientific 
value, because everybody understands it to 
mean a classification by political division; 
and 

Whereas in Czechoslovakia according to 
the Constitution of that country the Czechs 
and the Slovaks are two different nations, 
because of the diversity of customs, language, 
racial characteristics and history, merging 
Slovakia with Ozechia as one nation would 
be manifestly unjust to these people; and 

Whereas representative citizens of Slovak 
descendency petitioned U.S. Congress at 
several occassions to make the classification 
of nationality in Public Law 86-90, from 
July 1959, as Czechia and Slovakia, instead 
of Czechoslovakia; and 

Whereas to permit such a classification 
would not work an unjustice to these peo- 
ple who are universally recognized as be- 
longing to seperate and distinct nationality, 
but it would ascertain that the meaning of 
Captive Nations Week is properly understood 
and interpreted, and that will enable to 
properly carry out in the course of enumera- 
tion and compilation a just and fair classi- 
fication of all the nationalities of which our 
population is made up; and 

Whereas the establishment of just and 
lasting peace is inconceivable without res- 
toration of freedom, independence, and 
national sovereignty to the nations of cen- 
tral Europe without discrimination, which 
objective the United States of America is 
determined to pursue by all feasible means; 
and 

Whereas the tragic oppression and ruth- 
less forces of communism prevents these 
freedom loving people from solving their 
problems by democratic means and to choose, 
through free and unfettered elections, na- 
tional governments of their own free choice: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the 
of the United States reaffirms its belief in the 
inalienable right of the people of Slovakia to 
live under government of their own choice; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That Public Law 86-90, from 
July 1959, which identifies the captive 
nation by name be implemented, that 
Slovakia and Cuba be declared the captive 
nations. 


A Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Mobile Register, in its May 7 editorial, 
sounds a note of warning to the Ameri- 
can people, if the trend of the Kennedy 
administration is permitted to continue, 
unchecked. 
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The editorial follows: 
Mr. Atcer’s GLOOM 


In making up a list of personalities in 
the Nation’s Capital who are furthest from 
seeing eye-to-eye In politics, it would be a 
mistake not to include President Kennedy 
on the Democratic side and Representative 
Bruce ALGER, of Texas, on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. Kennedy is hammering on Federal 
financing for welfare“ purposes, and Mr. 
ALGER is warning of cradle-to-the-grave 
Federal intervention in the lives and affairs 
of the people. 

At the beginning of this week, the As- 
sociated Press reported from Washington: 

“President Kennedy said he was ‘aston- 
ished as President to see how difficult it is 
to pass“ what he termed ‘progressive 
legislation.’ " 

He named such examples as Federal aid 
to education and Federal aid to mass transit, 

Mr. Alarm, on the other hand, speaks in 
terms of alarm over the multiple progres- 
sive” proposals favored by the New Frontier 
administration. 

“If we listen carefully to the many 
speeches of President Kennedy,” he says, 
“we find a most ominous pattern developing. 

“If the plans he outlines in carefully 
couched terms so as to make them palatable 
are carried through, the end will be com- 
plete Federal control over the lives of every 
individual citizen and local community. 

“Consider for a moment the wide range 
of human endeavor * * * that is now 
drawn into the Federal orbit at the insist- 
ence of President Kennedy—programs in 
education, mass transit, juvenile delin- 
quency, employment training, 
youth corps, National Service Corps, medical 
aid, food distribution, employment service. 
And these do not include the tightening 
controls around our once free farmers.” 

A conspicuous fact about these separate 
comments is the note of gloom in each, but 
in opposite directions. 

In the case of ALGER, if he 
feels a sense of gloom today, he may have 
occasion to feel a deeper sense of gloom 
tomorrow. 

The push for “progressive” legislation 
seems likely to gain instead of lose vigor in 
the future unless the outlook is changed 
by a slowing of present trends. A thoroughly 
realistic appraisal produces nothing sub- 
stantial to support an assumption of such 
a slowing. 

So, as a precaution against being caught 
short, Mr. Aroer might be wise teenie —.— 
of his gloom for a still rainier day. 

As the situation shapes up today, the bul- 
warks against “progressive” legislation are 
in for an even heavier pounding. 


Fantasyland Figuring 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS F 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of May 8 is a sharp reminder of the 
ridiculous fiscal policies of the Kennedy 
administration and the fuzzy economic 
advisers surrounding him. Only the 
most wishful would believe that we can 
reduce the national debt by changing the 
system of bookkeeping. Realists and re- 
sponsible economists know that the only 
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way to reduce the debt is to pay it off 
by cutting spending and balancing the 
budget. 
The editorial follows: 
Mad Tunes Fir 


We see where the managers of the Panama 
Canal have gone to a lot of trouble dredging 
channels 6 inches deeper so it can handle 
ships of deeper draft. Still unresolved is the 
problem of how to make the locks wider and 
longer to accommodate today's bigger ships. 

We have a small suggestion. Why don't 
they get the Bureau of Standards to just 
shrink the dimensions of the standard foot? 
The locks would then measure more than 
110 by 1,000 feet. It’s a lot less trouble 
than excavating. 

It's a ridiculous suggestion, to be sure, be- 
cause changing the measure wouldn't change 
the facts and everybody would know it, Still, 
it’s a suggestion that puts us right in tune 
with the times. : 

Just the other day in Washington some 
learned gentlemen that the Gov- 
ernment solve its debt limit problem by 
changing the accounting practices. They 
wanted to reduce the official debt by offset- 
ting against it the cash on hand. Perfectly 
reasonable accounting procedure, you under- 
stand. But while it would change the ap- 
pearance, it wouldn't change the facts of the 
Government's debt in the slightest. 

Or take some other things we measure in 
money, like the gross national product. 

Anytime the Government wants to create 
$12 billion or so of new dollars and go spend 


bigger you make the GNP figure, the smaller 
you make the Government's deficit and its 
debt as a percentage of the GNP. And since 
the the 


deficit and debt then look smaller, 
why worry? 
Makes us feel sorry for those folks who 


Gov. Pat Brown Speaks Out on Capital 
Punishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter written by the dis- 
tinguished Governor of California to the 
New York Herald Tribune; it is an elo- 
quent statement of the case against the 
imposition of the death penalty. It ap- 
peared in the May 5, 1963, edition of the 
Herald Tribune. 

The letter follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 5, 

1963] 
CONSCIENCE DEMANDS AN END TO EXECUTIONS 
To the HERALD TRIBUNE: 

It la my strong conviction that the death 
penalty should be abolished. 

I oppose capital punishment because I am 
convinced it does not deter crime; because 
it is more vengeful than punitive; because it 
is more an act of hate than of justice. 

We kill the murderer because we fear him, 
not because he is beyond rehabilitation or 
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in the blind hope that others may not com- 
mit his crime. 

And we can take no pride from the knowl- 
edge that we often equate the darkness of a 
man's crime with the darkness of his skin— 
his right to live with the rightness of his 
status in life. 

I oppose capital punishment, too, because 
it brutalizes man; because a society that 
takes human life cannot invest its citizens 
with respect for human life. I am giving my 
full support to a measure before the Califor- 
nia Legislature to establish a 4-year morato- 
rium on capital punishment. 

The measure excepts from the moratorium 
those who commit first-degree murder after 
a prior conviction for the same offense; those 
who commit first-degree murder involving 
two or more victims; those who murder in 
the course of a kidnaping; those who mur- 
der while in lawful custody; those who mur- 
der a peace officer or a person assisting a 
peace officer in the performance of his duty. 

I accept these five exemptions not because 
I believe they will deter the crimes in ques- 
tion. I accept them because they remove the 
most common objections in California to 
total abolition. It is better that we move 
one step away from the barbaric practice of 
capital punishment than not move at all. 

The evidence is overwhelming that the 
existence of the death penalty does not deter 
crime. The incontrovertible proof is to be 
found in those States and nations which 
have given up the death penalty. 

The random application of capital punish- 
ment in California makes a mockery of the 
deterrent argument. In 1961 there were 609 
homicides in California. But it is probable 
that only 12 of the defendants actually will 
surrender their lives to the State—12 of 
609. What possible deterrence can there be 
in a penalty invoked only 2 percent of the 
time? What person contemplating murder 
will be stopped from committing the crime 
when he knows he has 49 chances in 50 of 
escaping the gas chamber? 

In California last year we took the lives 
of six Caucasians and five members of mi- 
nority races. Nationally in 1961 civil author- 
ities took the lives of 42 persons. Of this 
number 20 were Caucasians and 22 were Ne- 
groes—a ratio far out of proportion both to 
population and division of offenses. 

Can we deny that capital punishment im- 
poses a further, and fatal, discrimination 
against those among us who already are the 
most common victims of bigotry and preju- 
dice? 

As for the poor of all races, it is clear we 
execute them in disproportionate numbers 
because they lack the resources to retain the 


I believe we must banish the death penalty 
as an act of public conscience. I believe 
California should join those States and na- 
tions which that no society is in- 
fallible in its Judgments and that no man 
is beyond hope—beyond our power and God's 
to redeem him. 

EDMUND G. Brown, 
Governor of Californta. 


Rumanian Holiday Observance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


: OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, for many 


May 9 


holiday for the people of Rumania. Be- 
cause their homeland is now occupied, 
the holiday can only be observed openly 
by Rumanians outside the country's 
borders and in the hearts of those still in 
their native land. 

Even though another official holiday 
has been declared by the occupying 
forces the importance of the May 10 date 
cannot be overshadowed. Rumania's 
independence of the past is a proud 
memory in the hearts and minds of all 
Rumanians and this day is a symbol 
which encourages these people to retain 
the faith and hope that freedom will once 
again return to their homeland, 

I am proud to join with freedom- 
loving people everywhere in saluting 
these courageous people and to assure 
them that their cause has not been for- 
gotten. 


Law: The Way to World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1 citizens throughout the Nation 
payed homage to Law Day. Great ora- 
tions were delivered as some of our most 
articulate leaders surveyed the past, 
studied the present, and scanned the 
future. It was a day when all Americans 
reaffirmed their belief in a government 
of laws functioning within the frame- 
work of the Constlution. 

But the chief value of Law Day would 
not be achieved if it were only an occa- 
sion for laudatory remarks about the 
Constitution. For while we Americans 
live in a land of law, we cannot survive 
as a nation or as a people unless we live 
in a world of law. The alternative to 
world law is world war. 

Paul Anders, a young man in my dis- 
trict who is a junior at Bonita High 
School, excellently expressed this belief 
in words which won him first prize in 
the third annual Law Day Essay Contest 
sponsored by the Citrus Lawyers’ Wives 
Club. The scope of Paul's intellectual 
and writing ability is best illustrated by 
the fact that he competed with 150 stu- 
dents representing 10 high schools. 

For his perceptive insight into the 

world's most critical need, Paul was 
awarded a personal trophy and a $100 
savings bond. A perpetual trophy was 
presented to Bonita High School, in 
recognition of its role in the intellectual 
and moral development of this out- 
standing young man. 
It behooves this Congress to heed the 
message of Paul Anders, for there can be 
no doubt that our actions today forge his 
tomorrow. 

The essay follows: 

How THE Law Arrects Our Lives—Law: THE 
Way ro WORLD PEACE 

Today the world stands on the brink of a 
danger so terrible and threatening that it 1s 
forced to shrink back in horror: the loom- 


control. We kill him not for his crime, but decades May 10 has been a traditional ing possibility of nuclear war. Its threat 
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is felt in the lives of most humans on the 
globe. Many plans, both practical and 
idealistic, have been put forth as possible 
deterrents to this awful menace. 

Heading the list of workable ideas is the 
possibility of world cooperation under an ac- 
ceptable system of law, regulating the affairs 
of all nations. Some consider this to be a 
utopian concept, not feasible for today's af- 
fairs. But is it? I think not. I feel that 
hope for world peace through world law is 
the brightest and perhaps the only possi- 
bility left to mankind in his effort to solve 
international differences. 

Since history is sald to repeat itself, we 
can look to history in this matter. Man 
has tried a number of means to gain world 
peace. Unfortunately, they have, in most 
cases, been war and conflict. The world has 
tried war and it has proved to be a miserable 
failure in gaining prolonged peace. In the 
past 20 years we have fought two wars. Yet, 
do we have peace? In recent time war has 
but changed one set of enemies for another. 
War has achieved peace for a short period, 
eventually repeating itself in ever more 
frightening aspects. Today war is not even 
considerable as a peace-prolonging agent. 
The results of nuclear war are all too well 
known to most of us. We have no recourse 
but to try a new, more rational road to 
Peace. Law is the paving of this roadway. 

It is evident that men in many nations 
of the world have realized the need for a 
different approach to solving the problem of 
world conflict, the approach of world law. A 
number of steps have already been taken in 
this direction. The most shining of these 
is the United Nations and its auxiliary or- 
ganizations and es. This body has 
Proved that it is possible for nations to tunc- 
tion in an orderly and legal manner when 
differences arise. It has provided a common 
ground for talks on world problems and a 
rudimentary system of rules and laws by 
Which members are expected to abide. Yet, 
when one evaluates the organization of world 
laws in its present form, one notes a need 
for growth. 

For example, it has become increasingly 
evident that a more advanced legal system 
is needed to control world affairs. This sys- 
tem must be endowed with powers of en- 
forcement, to back up its laws and resolu- 
tions. 

Even more basic is a need for a change in 
national and individual attitudes, as ex- 
hibited by the open contempt held by some 
nations toward the rules of the Assembly. 
The attitudes of individuals are a funda- 
mental factor in the functioning system of 
legality. An order of law Is only efficient 
when it commands the respect and obedience 
of those whom it affects. Only when individ- 
ual citizens recognize the law, any law, for 
What it is, the protection of the rights of all 
People, will that system become the true 
motivating force toward the order for which 
it was designed. This applies to world law 
as much as to any law, 

The question then arises, is such accept- 
ance by the world of an international legal 
System possible? This question would not 
exist if political, emotional, and sociological 
boundaries were entirely removed. The fact 
that such limitations do exist, blocking ef- 
forts toward world peace through world law, 
is painfully evident. However, there is evi- 
dence that the future unity of the world is 
not so impossible as people once thought. 
Psychologists tell us today that men every- 
Where have basically the same wants, desires, 
and aspirations. If this is so, then merely 
Manmade institutions stand in the path of 
Peace. I am not attempting to suggest that 
such institutions will ever be entirely re- 
Moved, but it does seem feasible that coop- 
€ration and coaliation could be achieved to 
some d Herein lies the hope and fu- 
ture of world law and organization. 


It is my opinion that it is not only the 
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privilege but the responsibility of mankind, 
today and in the future, to create truly ef- 
fective means of controlling world affairs 
through law. It will not be easy. It is al- 
ways more difficult to summon the patience 
and intelligence required to deal with a prob- 
lem peacefully than to resort to the easier 
method of force. The situation is not in- 
surmountable. Let us work toward the day 
when we shall see world peace through world 
law realized. It is imperative that this be 
our goal, As a nation, citizens of the world, 
and members of the human race we must, 
and I am confident that we will, build the 
road to world peace. 


Fort Lauderdale News Puts Birmingham 
Situation in Proper Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been considerable comment 
about the activities of the Negro agita- 
tors in the city of Birmingham in the 
past few weeks. The true picture of what 
is going on in Birmingham is very hard 
to ascertain if one relies only on pub- 
lished reports. I have been in touch with 
the situation ever since its beginning. 
Yesterday I took the Well of the House 
to clarify some of the elements of the 
trouble that is being visited on my home 
city due to the activities of outsiders who 
have no stake in Birmingham's growth, 
welfare, or progress. 

I believe the following editorial from 
the Fort Lauderdale News of Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., puts the Birmingham situ- 
ation into a proper perspective. I insert 
the editorial by Mr. William A. Mullen 
herewith. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Fort Lauderdale News, May 6, 
1963] 
BIRMINGHAM SITUATION CAN LIGHT EXPLOSIVE 
FUSE ro RACE TENSIONS 

The situation in Birmingham, Ala., should 
be of the greatest concern to every American 
dedicated to the peace and prosperity of the 
United States. 

The danger inherent in the Birmingham 
racial strife is not confined to the personal 
safety and well-being of the citizens, Negro 
and white, in that beleaguered city. A very 
real fact of the matter ts that the planned 
and carefully executed Negro demonstra- 
tions there can be the spark that will explode 
racial tensions elsewhere in the entire 
Nation. 

To the chagrin and dismay of law-abiding 
citizens, there have been race riots in the 
past in some of our northern cities. They 
are ugly affairs and they leave a trall of 
dead and injured in their wake, along with 
a community scar that never is quite healed. 

Moreover, the hyper news coverage of the 
Birmingham demonstrations presents the 
story with the accent on the activities of the 
demonstrators and is a choice morsel for 
the hungry propaganda machine of the 
Communists. 


Especially to be deplored is the use of 
schoolchildren as innocent fronts“ in a 
movement that is patently a conspiracy on 
the part of professional racists and agitators. 

Aside from exposing the youngsters to the 
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terror and brutality that can erupt when 
such demonstrations get out of hand, the 
exploitation cannot help but be a false les- 
son to them to take the law in their own 
hands when a real or fancied purpose is to 
be served. 

This is completely contrary to the estab- 
lished processes of the United States and it 
makes a mockery of a proclamation issued 
only last week by President Kennedy in de- 
claring Law Day, U.S.A. as an occasion that 
contrasts the American peaceful, legal 
foundations with the dictatorships and 
violence in Communist-controlled nations. 

Leaders of the racial demonstrations can- 
not help but be fully aware of the fact that 
they are violating the law in sending wave 
after wave of their troops to taunt and defy 
the police. 

Those leaders, who include Martin Luther 
King and officials of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
must fully realize that many demonstrators 
may be injured, or even killed. 

Obviously, they couldn't care less, for one 
NAACP officer has warned that blood ‘will 
flow in the streets“ before the racial revolu- 
tion is over. The sad fact is that he might 
be correct, and that blood might flow 
wherever there is a mixed population of 
Negroes and whites, 

That eventually would be the worst set- 
back for racial harmony possible and would 
have a reverse effect on the desired objec- 
tives of advancement of the Negroes. We 
do not believe that most of our Negro citi- 
zens favor this hotblooded approach for that 
very reason. 

The Birmingham demonstrations are not 
true symptoms of an evil condition in a 
Southern city because they obviously are the 
result of a conspiracy of racists and rabble- 
rousers from elsewhere who have made that 
city a target. ` 

Validity of the noble purpose of improv- 
ing the lot of the Negro on the Birmingham 
battleground becomes more suspect with the 
United Press International report that King 
agreed to secret negotiations with Birming- 
ham business and professional leaders to im- 
prove conditions for the city's Negroes, then 
backed out. 

The source was Rev, Albert S. Foley, 
S.J., a sociology professor and chairman of 
the Alabama Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
Civil Rights Committee. Father Foley said 
King at first agreed to his personal appeal 
to call off the demonstrations in favor of 
the meetings, then changed his mind with- 
out notice. 

Father Foley said a member of, King’s 
organization told him that its treasury was 
nearly depleted and that the demonstrations 
were needed to spark sagging contributions, 
the UPI report stated. 

Now if that is the case, and certainly the 
truthfulness of a Roman Catholic priest who 
has dedicated his life to the service of God 
and His people is to be accepted, then it must 
be conceded that the entire underlying pur- 
pose of the demonstrations places the value 
of money over the value of the people cal- 
lously being misled. 

No person with a spark of humanity in 
his soul should condone or support such a 
conspiracy having a contrived purpose con- 
cealed by a false cloak of nobility, And if 
President Kennedy has had the time to tele- 
phone Martin Luther King personally while 
he was jailed for racial disturbances, then 
he should take the time to make another 
call advising the Reverend Mr. King to cease 
and desist in Birmingham for the common 
good—before it is too late. 

Both Reverend King and the President 
could set a better example for racial harmony 
and advancement for the Negro by concen- 
trating their efforts on the District of Colum- 
bia, where civil rights without civil respon- 
sibilities transform the Capital of the United 
States into a vicious jungle every night. 

WILLIAM A, MULLEN, 
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Tribute on 50th Anniversary of Southern 
California Flower Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, beauti- 
ful, fresh cut flowers decorated the tables 
at the annual joint dinner of the Cali- 
fornia State Society and of the California 
representatives to the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce meeting, which was held at 
the International Inn April 30, 1963. 
These special touches of living color, 
which remind so many of us of our native 
California, were contributed this year, 
as they have been for the past decade, 
by the Southern California Flower Grow- 
ers, Inc., of Los Angeles. 

The members of this association are 
Americans of Japanese ancestry, many 
of whom served with honor in the Armed 
Forces of our country during World War 
II and in Korea. They contribute fresh 
cut flowers for table decorations and cor- 
sages for the ladies every year to remind 
us that those of Japanese ancestry in this 
country, as those of similar ancestry in 
their native Japan, are specialists in the 
art of growing flowers and in imparting 
a sense of beauty to the contemporary 
scene. Moreover, they and their parents 
before them have contributed much to 
the development of flower growing as 
one of California’s major industries. 

The Japanese flower growers in south- 
ern California, some 36 in number, first 
organized their fower market at Fourth 
and Los Angeles Streets in Los Angeles 
in 1913. Their first market space com- 
prised 20 by 60 feet. . 

This year they celebrate their 50th year 
of continuous service, except for the war 
years when persons of Japanese ancestry 
were evacuated from their west coast 
homes and associations, by dedicating in 
September the largest flower market in 
the United States where producers can 
gather and sell their products. It will be 
the only flower market in the Nation 
built solely for the floral industry. It 
will be on the spot where for the past 40 
years the flower market has flourished— 
in the center of the wholesale flower dis- 
trict. 

This three-story concrete building, 
which will have a floor area of some 
190,000 square feet, costing more than 
$2 million, and completely air condi- 
tioned, will be a living memorial to the 
American sense of living beauty as ex- 
pressed in natural flowers and a tribute 
to the Japanese-Americans who have 
contributed so much to the development 
of California and to the flower industry. 

Initially grossing only $5 a day, in 
the past half-century the flower market 
has grown to the point where it now 
grosses more than $25 million per year. 
From some 36 growers in 1913, it grew 
to accommodate 124 growers in a single 
year, when the market was incorporated 
and moved to Fourth and Wall Streets in 
1914. In 10 years, by 1923, the market 
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had expanded to serve some 159 mem 
bers and the market moved to its present 
location, at 755 Wall Street, in the heart 
of Los Angeles’ wholesale flower market 
district. 

After World War H, when Japanese- 
Americans were allowed to return to 
their former homes in California and 
elsewhere on the west coast, only about 
a hundred of its former members re- 
turned to the flower market, Others re- 
turned but did not go back into the 
flower business because their former 
properties were no longer available to 
them, because of their inability to pur- 
chase needed land, because of their fail- 
ure to find qualified help. These moved 
into other fields, some more lucrative or 
more appropriate to their talents than 
horticulture. _ 

In any event, today the flower market 
services some 100 members, who have 
nurseries in an area extending from just 
south of San Francisco to San Diego 
County. Thes members produce approx- 
imately 65 percent of all the fiowers sold 
in southern California. These 100 mem- 
bers, incidentally, now produce with 
modern and improved technology and 
mechanization more than the 159 mem- 
bers. produced just prior to World 
War II. i 

The cut flower and ornamental plants 
industry of California, whose products 
are shipped not only to all parts of the 
United States but to many other coun- 
tries of the free world is now an $85 
million a year operation. There has been 
a stready growth in production over the 
years, although the number of producers 
has decreased. The industry has seen 
the transition from the family-type nurs- 
eries to modern corporations, complete 
with staffs for research, production, and 
sales. The so-called small producers to- 
day tend to grow the miscellaneous prod- 
ucts, with their great and endless variety, 
while the large producers tend to spe- 
cialize in the regular sales items, such 
as stocks, roses, gladiolus, and carna- 
tions. As with other American indus- 
tries, the marginal growers have been 
dropping out and the industry faces new 
challenges from plastic flowers and flow- 
er substitutes. But the California in- 
dustry continues to believe that one can 
say it better with flowers. 

In any event, the growth and expan- 
sion of the southern California flower 
growers and its market have paralleled 
the remarkable and spectacular growth 
and expansion of all of California, and 
especially the Los Angeles area. 

The development of the market is a 
commentary on the dedication and con- 
scientious effort of its officers and mem- 
bers over the years not only in trying 
to grow the most beautiful flowers in 
the world most efficiently but also in 
cooperative effort to better serve the 
flower-buying public at both the whole- 
sale and retail levels) Their success 
story is another example of combining 
industry with integrity in the finest tra- 
dition of the American frontier. 

The present offiters of the flower mar- 
ket are Gongoro Endo, president; Kazuo 
Minami, vice president; George Kobata, 
secretary; Tom Endow, treasurer; and 
Frank Kuwahara, general manager. 
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So, as this unique group of Cali- 
fornians celebrate their 50th anniversary 
of service to its members and the people 
of the State and Nation, I know that 
Members will join with me in congrat- 
ulating them on their success and 
achievements in the past half century 
and express the hope that the next 50 
years will see them enjoy continued 
growth and prosperity. 


Resolution by the Propeller Club of the 
United States, Port of Buffalo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULS 


OF NEW YORE - 


r 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution adopted by the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States, Port of 
Buffalo, expressing opposition to H.R. 
4700 and S. 1061 which would exempt 
railroads from regulation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on mini- 
mum rates for bulk commodities. 

As one who has been vitally interested 
in the improvement and expansion of 
our port facilities, I commend the Pro- 
peller Club for taking this action against 
any possible threat to the survival of the 
water transportation industry which 
would adversely affect the port of Buffa- 
lo, N.Y. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION BY THE PROPELLER CLUB OF THE 
Untrep States, Port or BUFFALO 

Whereas the port of Buffalo is the major 
eastern terminus of the Great Lakes system 
and the western terminus of the Erie Barge 
Canal; and 

Whereas Buffalo in large measure owes Its 
position as an industrial and commercial 
center to the distinct economic advantages 
afforded it by low cost transportation of bulk 
commodities such as iron ore, coal, limestone 
and grain over the Great Lakes system; and 

Whereas such low-cost water transporta- 
tion continues to be of critical importance 
to the growth and prosperity of the Port of 
Buffalo and of the entire Nation; and 

Whereas the economies of such water 
transportation have been preserved by the 
presence of Federal minimum rate regula- 
tion of competitive rail traffic for the benefit 
of the citizens of Buffalo, the Niagara Fron- 
tier and the public in general by the absence 
of large scale below cost rate cutting on 
the part of the railroads which by reason of 
their vastly superior resources could sustain 
the ravages of such destructive rate prac- 
tices, to the ultimate elimination of the 
inherently lower cost water carrier; and 

Whereas it is now proposed in S. 1061 and 
HR. 4700, now before Congress, to exempt 
railroads from the regulation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over their mini- 
mum rates for carriage of bulk commodities; 
and 

Whereas such legislation would seriously 
endanger the continued survival of the water 
transportation industry of the Great Lakcs 
upon which the port of Buffalo and the 
general public so greatly depend: Now, there- 
fore, it is 

Resolved, That the Propeller Club of the 
United States, port of Buffalo, strongly op- 
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poses any such mensures as contained in 
S. 1061 and H.R. 4700 withdrawing or dimin- 
ishing the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over potentially distruc- 
tive railroad ratemaking; and be it further 

Resolved, That the port of Buffalo directs 
that its vigorous cpposition to these pro- 
Posals be communicated to the Congress of 
the United States through its representa- 
tives and the appropriate committees. 


Take Note 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing newspaper article from the Pitts- 
burgh Préss of May 8, 1963: 

Taxe Nore 
(By Gilbert Love) 

Anyone who might think he could make 
Money at a racetrack should heed some 
statistics in the May 6 issue of Sports Illus- 
trated. 

Dr. Raymond Hammond, professor of 
Philosophy at Johns Hopkins University and 
a horse player himself, makes the point that 
the tax collectors take about one-sixth of the 
money bet on every race. 

The frequent bettor, he says, may be pay- 
ing a sales tax of 100 percent for the privi- 
lege of gambling. 

Some other bits of information I've been 
Picking up here and there, in the hope that 
they might be of some personal interest to 
you, include a Government report that one- 
Tourth of all American men go fishing. A 
Arth go hunting. 

If you think you'd enjoy some organized 
hiking, biking, canoeing, etc., this is a good 
time to find out what's available. ` 

This is American Youth Hostel Week. Th 
Pittsburgh Chapter of American Youth Hos- 
tel will put on a canoeing demonstration 
at the Monongahela Wharf at 6:30 tonight, 
then adjourn to its headquarters for a ca- 
noeing morie. 

Tomorrow night at 8 there will be a gen- 
eral open house at headquarters, which is in 
the Arts and Crafts Center, 6300 Fifth 
Avenue. 

A bumper plate saying Keep Pennsyl- 
vania Clean and Green, can be obtained by 

$1 to the Carrick Sportsmen's Club 
Box 7917, Pittsburgh, Pa., according to its 
President, Steve Cupka. 

Moving companies—at least the members 
of the Mayflower organization—have family 
counselors who can tell a housewife just 
about anything she wants to know about 
Moving and establishing a home in a strange 
city, That is pointed out in a letter from 
Donna Walker, who is counselor with Shan- 
ahan-Mayflower here, 

The National Safety Council estimates that 
5,000 lives a year could be saved if all cars 
Were equipped with safety belts and all 
autolsts used them. y 

Since 1959 this country has been buying 
More steel from other nations than it has 
been able to sell abroad, a pamphlet of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute points qut. 

That's not just important to Pittsburgh. 

e pamphlet says American steelworkers 
and their families number 2,250,000, and the 
industry has a million stockholders. 

Americans own 1,200,000 vacation houses 
ape they are increasing at a rate of 100,000 

year, 
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Surprising statistics— 

Autos take 41 million Americans to and 
from work, while buses and trolleys take 
2,500,000. 

The average family spends $9 a year on 
postage. 

Installment buying has increased 1,000 per- 
cent in the past 20 years. Still the delin- 
quency rate is only about 1 percent. 


Writing to Your Congressman: The Way 
and the Wherefore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor an article by my good friend, the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Conte]. The article is full 
of excellent advice. I commend it to 
every Member of the House—and to our 
constituents: 

WRITING TO YOUR CONGRESSMAN: THE War 
AND THE WHEREFORE 


Any newspaper reporter—whether he be 
a potential Walter Lippmann still admiring 
his framed journalism degree or an experi- 
enced political analyst in Washington—is 
familiar with the famous five “W's.” Answers 
to the five questions—who, why, what, when, 
and where—are the ingredients of a good 
news story. 

Curiously enough, the five W's“ can also 
be applied to the important business of 
writing to your Congressman. 

The answers to the first two, “who” and 
“why,” nibble at the very roots of American 
democracy. Every citizen has a right to rep- 
resentation, and his Congressman in Wash- 
ington is elected to preserve and extend 
those rights. It is perfectly clear, then, that 
every citizen has (to coin a phrase) a right 
to write. 

The best reason for writing to your Con- 
gressman is to make sure that he is, in fact, 
representing you and will continue to work 
diligently for the best interests of both his 
district and the Nation. Don't forget either 
that your Congressman represents all the 
people of his district regardless of their po- 
litical party. Though your views on some 
issues might differ, he will still be interested 
in hearing from you. 

“What” should you write your Congress- 
man about? This is a difficult question, and 
the obvious answer may be the best one. 
You should write when you are deeply af- 
fected by an issue or a bill before the Con- 
gress. Chances are—if you actually take the 
time and trouble to write—you believe 
deeply in a particular viewpoint or bill. You 
are expressing the innate desire of man to be 
understood, to communicate, and to have a 
voice in all decisions affecting his future. 

This said, it is best to write your Congress- 
man as though you were talking to him in 
person. You should be straightforward, sin- 
cere,and brief. A good crisp letter which ex- 
plains your position in four or five solid para- 
graphs is more effective than a rambling, 
three- or four-page speech which exhausts 
both you and the Con: . In deciding 
what to write, individuality should be the 
first consideration. Your Representative 
wants to know what you feel as a voter and 
a citizen. 

Your Congressman, naturally, is interested 
in those local problems which relate to the 
Federal Government. While he always wants 
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to hear about specific bills before the Con- 
gress, he also wants to know how you feel 
about such important matters as civil rights, 
foreign affairs, and domestic issues that are 
not voted on daily, except indirectly. An- 
other thing to remember Is that a vast num- 
ber of issues involve State and local gov- 
ernments and have no relation to the Fed- 
eral Government. Make certain that the man 
to whom you write is the one who can be of 
help to you. Your Congressman can be of 
little real assistance, for example, in improv- 
ing the effectiveness of local police, This is 
strictly a municipal or county matter. 

The question of “when” is also vital, as 
timing always is, A quarterback calls his 
signals on Saturday and not on Monday. 
After one game is over, he must begin prepar- 
ing for the next. Similarly, the time to write 
is during the strategic preparation stages be- 
fore a vote of the full House is taken. Ob- 
viously, it doesn’t mean much to “Monday 
morning quarterback” a measure after it has 
been voted on. 

Finally, everyone knows “where” to write 
his Congressman, but often people fail to re- 
alize that many have offices in their districts. 
Find out where his office is and try to meet 
him. I. for instance, hold office hours in the 
larger cities and towns as often as possible 
and maintain a congressional office in my 
hometown. 

A few hints may be in order now that 
general answers have been suggested for the 
five “W's.” Four basic essentials to keep 
in mind are: (1) Know what you are talking 
about; (2) tell your Co: how the 
proposed legislation will affect you and your 
business; (3) believe in the value of a per- 
sonal letter rather than a form or petition; 
and (4) don’t forget to write legibly and 
always include your address, even on peti- 
tions. This can save both time and temper 
and assures an answer. Above all, remember 
that more meaning will be placed on the sin- 
cere, individual approach. It is possible that 
one forthright letter will be more valuable 
than 10 signatures scribbled on a petition 
or 20 form letters. 

A Congressman receives up to 275 letters 
a day when pressing issues confront the Na- 
tion, with a dally average of 150 letters, 
Since January 9 of this year, my office has 
answered 125 pieces of mail each day, in spite 
of the fact that no major legislation is pend- 
ing as yet. 


fore, a Congressman spends his time helping 
you—his constituents—bridge the growing 
gap between the individual and ever-increas- 
ing big Government. 

To conclude on a personal note, I encour- 
age the closest possible ties with the people 
of my district. I want to see them when 


legislative tribunal in the land. 


Polish National Holiday 
SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
IN THE Tefa 55 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Poland's 
contribution to the cause of liberty and 
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freedom throughout the world is second 
to none. The people of the United 
States will never forget Poland’s sym- 
pathy, understanding, and contribution 
to the cause of the American Revolution. 
We will never forget her gallant fight on 
the continent of Europe for individual 
liberty. The people of Poland fought 
desperately and valiantly against the 
unprovoked aggression of the ruthless 
Nazi armies. 

It is fitting and proper that we all 
pause to honor the great Polish people 
on the Polish national holiday, All 
freedom-loving people join in the earnest 
hope that Poland will soon be free from 
Communist oppression. We must never 
forget that when the Nazi armies under 
Hitler invaded Poland September 1, 1939, 
almost simultaneously Poland was 
stabbed in the back by a dastardly in- 
vasion from the East by the Red armies 
of Communist Russia. 

Until the day of liberation from com- 
munism, the people of Poland will have 
the prayers and best wishes of the 
American people. 


Tribute to the Honorable Emanuel Celler 
on the Occasion of His 75th Birthday 


SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, a child 
was born in the city of Brooklyn on 
May 6, 1888. Few people realized at 
that time that he would be, on his 
75th birthday, the dean of the New York 
congressional delegation. I refer to the 
Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, a man who 
has served his city, State, and Nation 
with honor. 

EMANUEL CELLER, our colleague in the 
House of Representatives, attended the 
public schools and the public high 
schools of the city of New York. He was 
graduated from Columbia College and in 
1912 from Columbia Law School. He 
practiced law for about 10 years, and 
then was elected to the 68th Congress in 
1922. He has served in this body in all 
succeeding Congresses. There is one 
man in the House of Representatives who 
has served longer than he, the Honor- 
able CARL VINSON. 

It has been an honor for me to know 
and to serve as a colleague in the House 
of Representatives with EMANUEL CELLER. 
In that period of time I have developed a 
deep respect for him as a colleague and 
as a personal friend. His integrity, his 
ability, and his wit have added much to 
the deliberations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

During his 40 years of service, EMANUEL 
CELLER has sponsored and had enacted 
into law more than 100 bills. He has 
been a leader in the fight for civil rights 
and he has shown courage in his fight in 
the antimonopoly field, He is presently 
the chairman of that important Com- 
mittee on Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives. 
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The fact that the Honorable EMANUEL 
CELLER has been returned to the House 
of Representatives for these many years 
shows the high esteem in which he is 
held by his constituents and by those 
who know him. 3 

On this occasion of EMANUEL CELLER’S 
75th birthday, I wish him the best of 
health and God's blessings for the re- 
mainder of his years. 


The Remarkable Kadoorie Brothers of 
Hong Kong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, two of 
the finest people I know are Lawrence 
and Horace Kadoorie; I am proud to call 
them my friends. For many years they 
have followed the example set by their 
father by helping people to help them- 
selves. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the story of these good peo- 
ple that appeared in the May, 1963, is- 
sue of the Reader’s Digest: 

THE REMARKABLE KADOORIE BROTHERS OF 
Hone Kono 


(By Clarence W. Hall) 


In many parts of the world I’ve witnessed 
the shine of pride on the faces of people who 
have achieved security for themselves and 
their families, against great obstacles. But 
never have I seen such radiant faces as 
those in Cheung Sheung, a village I stumbled 
upon recently while roving Hong Kong's 
“New Territories“ —that portion of the col- 
ony on the mainland which fronts the 
Chinese border. The villagers, all refugees 
from Red terror, buzzed about me, eager to 
show me their lush little farms, their pin- 
neat homes, their healthy broods of pigs, 
chickens and geese. 

Suddenly over the hubbub I heard a 
shout, and the crowd left me to surge toward 
the road where an ancient motorcar was ap- 
proaching. The car braked ta a stop, two 
white men leaped out and were promptly 
engulfed by the crowd. One of the men, 
smiling and businesslike, began asking ques- 
tions. The other, stocky and merryeyed, 
handed out little packets of raisins to the 
children. 

It wasn't until I heard a familiar name 
amid the excited voices that I realized the 
newcomers’ identities: Lawrence and Horace 
Kadoorie, sons of a multimillionaire Jewish 
philanthropist, who operate one of the most 
effective privately sponsored onslaughts on 
human need anywhere in the world. 

In the past 12 years the Kadoorie Agri- 
cultural Aid Association has helped more 
than 300,000 poverty stricken refugees and 
peasants, turning some 75,000 into inde- 
pendent farmers. Thanks largely to KAAA, 
the colony's farm production has more than 
tripled. 

Between 1949 and 1951 hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees from Red China, most of 
them destitute, poured into the city of Hong 
Kong and the rural New Territories. Gov- 
ernment and private relief agencies did what 
they could. But when the tide swelled the 
colony's population to nearly three times 
its postwar level, the Kadoorie brothers 
knew from past experience that mere re- 
Hef was not enough. To discover the dimen- 
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sions of Hong Kong's vast mosaic of misery, 
they went among the mushrooming squatter 
settlements to see for themselves. They 
made two heartening discoveries: First. 
these refugees were no drifters; they had left 
their homes because of their convictions. 
Second, they asked for no charity, only work. 

But what kind of work? The answer, 
since the majority were peasants, seemed ta 
lie in agriculture. In 1951 the Kadoories 
formed the KAAA, designed to help the im- 
poverished secure a living through farming. 
The fact that such a program would cost 
millions did not deter them. The brothers 
told government officials, “We'll finance it if 
you make unused Crown land available and 
give us the aid of your agriculture experts.” 

To show what could be done, the KAAA 
transplanted 14 refugee families to a rocky, 
arid hillside of 314 acres, with a bombed out 
structure that would serve as temporary shel- 
ter. Each family was given its own plot. 
“This land is nothing but stones,“ some pro- 
ested. “Fine,” Horace Kadoorie replied. 
With these stones you can build pigsties 
while clearing the land. I'll supply cement, 
and for every pigsty you build I will give you 
two pigs.” 

The villagers soon were in the pork busi- 
ness, Ingeniously, they filled and terraced 
the rocky slope, constructed irrigation chan- 
nels, built up soil fertility by adding loam 
and manure. In their first year they pro- 
duced not only enough food for their own 
use but made a gross profit of HK$11,370 (a 
Hong Kong dollar is 17½ cents in U.S. cur- 
rency). 

At the village of Nim Shue Wan a num- 
ber of families were settled on land re- 
claimed from the sea by a seawall. To get 
them started, the KAAA gave cement, wells, 
pumps, a sailing Junk for transport, and a 
number of pigs. It also made available to 
them loans of HK$16,300, interest-free, for 
expansion. These loans have now been re- 
paid, and the villagers number more than 
100 prospering families. 

In the beginning, KAAA's contribution 
was largely in the form of gifts. To make 
land and future markets accessible, a net- 
work of more than 150 miles of roads and 
paths, plus 142 bridges, was constructed 
with KAAA materials and village labor. 
Ferry service was essential for island villages; 
the Kadoories provided junks and construct- 
ed 27 piers. For water supply and irriga- 
tion in water-short Hong Kong, 293 dams, 
400 wells, 8 reservoirs and 30 miles of chan- 
nels were built or repaired. Where sea or 
rivers would wash away fertile farmland, 
seawalls, culverts and floodgates were built. 
More than 1,100 villages benefited. 

One important achievement has been the 
Kadoorie experimental and extension farm, 
started 6 years ago in Park Ngau Shek. 
Though both European and Chinese agricul- 
turalists declared the steep, stony hilisides of 
this area valueless, the Kadoories procured 
360 acres. Within months a small army of 
refugees turned these acres into what is per- 
haps the most impressive agricultural ex- 
periment station in the Far East. Here the 
Kadoories have scotched many old farmers’ 
tales. For one, it had been accepted for gen- 
erations that citrus fruit would not grow on 
these barren slops. That theory was ex- 
ploded when Horace found a tangerine tree 
flowering there. Today, Pak Ngau Shek 
grows thousands of citrus trees, has triggered 
a “village orchard plan“ and supplied 80 vil- 
lages with 25,000 trees. 

Also from Pak Ngau Shek come many 
varieties of vegetables and fruit seldom seen 
before in Hong Kong. The Kadoortes’ fat 
and heavy breasted Pekin ducks and new 
crossbreed chickens are the finest in the area. 
And their success in the breeding of pigs has 
been so great that Hong Kong's pig popula- 
tion has increased from 8,000 in 1945 to 
around 400,000 today, vastly easing the col- 


In 1955 the Government joined the 
brothers in a mutually financed loan fund. 
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ony’s dependence on pork imports from Red 
China 


The Kadoories choose their beneficiaries 
almost willynilly; any needy person can 
ply; none is turned away without being giv- 
en a chance. Remarkably few fall. 

A good example of success: four farmers 
and their families who made it across the 
border almost 8 years ago. In jampacked 
Hong Kong, they lived in tiny cardboard 
huts with no land and nobody to hire them. 
The Kadoories gave them deeds to adjoining 
plots of land, each with a small house and 
& few pigs and chickens and two cows joint- 
ly owned. There were two strings attached: 
they were not to sell any property for a year, 
and they were to follow faithfully the advice 
of agriculture experts. 

The four families thrived. In 3½ years, 
needing more land, they split their holdings 
to go their separate ways. Each family's 
share came to HK#$35,000. Since then all 
have prospered. 

It was the Kadoorie brothers’ remarkable 
father, Sir Elly Kadoorie, who established 
the family fortune and philanthropy that 
has so benefited Hong Kong. Sir Elly was 
born in Baghdad, Iraq. At an early age he 
left home for India and China, became a 
British subject, and built a fortune in rub- 
ber, banking, and real estate. Once poor 
himself, he held a firm belief that “wealth 
is a sacred trust to be administered for the 
good of society.” He bunt schools and hos- 
Pitals in Iraq. Iran, India, Syria, Turkey, 
France, Portugal, and China. He was the 
first to provide educational facilities for girls 
in many parts of the Middle East. For such 
broad scale philanthropy, he was knighted 
in 1926 by Britain’s King George V. 

When Lawrence and Horace Kadoorie took 
their places in the family firm of Sir Elly 
Kadoorie & Sons, they continued their fa- 
ther’s benefactions. Today there are 36 ma- 
jor institutions spread over the globe that 
bear the Kadoorie name. 

Horace, a 60-year-old bachelor who gives 
Personal management to the KAAA, is usual- 
ly up and away from home by dawn, his 
Car a familiar sight on roads leading to refu- 
Zee villages. This way he gets in a few extra 
hours mingling with KAAA-sponsored farm- 
ers, and finding new ones, before going to 
the office. Says Horace, “There’s more fun 
in showing one man how to stand on his 
Own feet than in creating a dozen success- 
Tul businesses.” 

Lawrence Kadoorie, 63, is brisk and ener- 
getic, a dedicated believer in the free enter- 
Prise system with the inherent responsibil- 
ity it imposes. “Let the ‘have’ nations be- 
ware,” he recently told a group of interna- 
tonal diplomats. “Salvation for our free 
Way of life lies not in handouts or charity, 
but in creating conditions under which 
those who need help can help themselves.” 

Last year the Kadoorie brothers received 
Southeast Asia’s most coveted tion— 
the Ramon Magsaysay Public Service Award. 
noted Australian magazine publisher 
Called their work “the greatest two-man 
Stand against communism I have ever seen.” 
The brothers merely smile and quote Ed- 
mund Burke: “The only thing necessary for 
the triumph of evil is that good men do 
nothing.” 


Jessica Weis 


SPEECH 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. ARENDS, Mr. Speaker, it is writ- 
ten in the Book of Job: 
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The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord. 


Truly blessed were we with his gift to 
us of Jessica Weis. She enriched the 
lives of all of us who were privileged to 
know her and to serve with her in the 
Congress. She was a lady of great per- 
sonal charm and unusual ability. Her 
accomplishments were many, extending 
beyond these Halls of Congress, for the 
advancement of the public good. They 
are a lasting monument to her. 

But now, the Lord, in His wisdom, has 
taken her away. We miss her deeply. 
We find it difficult to understand why 
she is no longer with us. We grieve, not 
for her but for ourselves. We need not 
grieve for her, for it is she who is now 
blessed with the peace and the joys in 
the life hereafter promised to such as 
she. 

Mr. Speaker, Judy Weis was one of the 
finest women I have known. Her de- 
parture is a personal loss. I extend my 
heartfelt sympathy to her children, her 
grandchildren and her loved ones. 


Jessica McCullough Weis 
SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 
IN THE en 533 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I join 


the Members of this body in an expres- 
sion of the deepest sorrow over the death 
of our friend, and former colleague, 
Jessica McCullough Weis. 

I was privileged to know and work with 
Judy Weis for over 20 years and I can 
say without qualification that her record 
of service to this Nation is unsurpassed. 
Few persons—male or female—have con- 
tributed more than our beloved Judy to 
the good fight to maintain and strength- 
en the two-party system. Always the 
lady—an epitome of femininity—her 
public life was a credit to the women of 
the Nation, Her great accomplishments 
will serve as a lasting memorial to her 
cherished memory. Judy's sincere con- 
cern for the welfare of her fellow man 
and for the future of our Nation, which 
she loved dearly, led her to direct her 
many talents and expend her boundless 
energy along the many avenues of pub- 
lic service into which her wisdom and 
perceptiveness directed her. She pos- 
sessed some inate grasp of problems in 
all their complexity. Her beauty, her 
charm, her smile seemed to light up a 
room when she entered to participate in 
the matter at hand, and, in her wisdom, 
lead those present directly to the heart 
of the matter, shedding away the super- 
fluous as if by magic. 

I am proud to have been privileged to 
enter the Congress with this great lady 
and to have served with her in the sub- 
sequent Congresses. I shall always 
cherish my years of friendship with 
Judy, and the privilege of serving as her 
classmate in this House. 

It was with heavy heart that I learned 
last year that she planned to retire on 
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her doctor's advice. Now we are indeed 
saddened to learn of her untimely pass- 
ing, but we take hope in the knowledge 
that her unflagging spirit will be a guid- 
ing light for those who carry on her 
many endeavors and will remain as a 
lasting tribute to the memory of this 
wonderful lady. 

To her family and friends, I extend my 
very deep sympathy in this hour of sor- 
row. Her loss is felt throughout the Na- 
tion and we shall always cherish the 
loving memory of this great lady and fine 
human being. 


The Hatch Act: Political Rights and 
Duties of Civil Service Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in 1964 
the citizens of the District of Columbia 
will, for the first time, cast their ballots 
in a national election for President and 
Vice President. This enfranchisement 
of District voters is reflected in the in- 
creased activity of our major political 
parties within the District. Since such 
a high percentage of the residents of the 
District, and in surrounding counties in 


Maryland and Virginia, are civil service 


employees of the Federal Government, 
it is inevitable that the question of the 
Hatch Act should become a major item 
of discussion. 

As designed by Congress, the Hatch 
Act spells out the responsibilities of the 
Federal employee, as well as guarantee- 
ing him the right to vote and the right 
to express his own individual opinions. 
It provides the dedicated civil servant 
with protection from political pressures, 
and insures to all Americans impartial 
administration of the Government, 

To answer any questions and clear up 
any confusion in the minds of civil serv- 
ice employees with regard to the Hatch 
Act, I am including herewith the sub- 
stance of an April 11, 1963, lecture by 
District of Columbia Republican Chair- 
man Carl Shipley to a class in Legal 
Aspects of Political Activity. 

Mr. Shipley’s remarks follow: 

Tse Hatcs Acr 

This law was intended by Congress to pro- 
tect Federal civil-service employees. It pro- 
hibits the following: 

(1) Use of official authority or influence 
for the purpose of interfering with an elec- 
tion or affecting its results. 

(2) Taking an active part in political man- 
agement or in political campaigns. 

In addition to the Hatch Act, Federal offi- 
cers and employees are also subject to laws 
relating to: (1) Political assessments, (2) 
Political coercion, (3) political discrimina- 
ae and (4) purchase and sale of public 

ce. 

Each Federal officer and employee is re- 
sponsible for refraining from prohibited po- 


Hatch Act must be mandatorily and imme- 
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diately removed from his position and may 
not be employed again in any similar posi- 
tion. If, however, the Civil Service Com- 
mission determines by unanimous vote that 
the violation does not warrant removal, it 
may impose a lesser penalty of at least a 90- 
day suspension, Generally the law applies 
to everyone in the executive branch of the 


Federal Government or any agencies or de- 


partments thereof, or in the government of 
the District of Columbia. Only Presiden- 
tial appointees and persons in the legislative 
or judicial branches are exempted. The com- 
missioners, recorder of deeds, and public 
schoolteachers in the District of Columbia 
have a partial exemption, 

What are the principal 
activities? 

Activities by indirection: An employee may 
not do indirectly or in open or secret co- 
operation with others those things he is pro- 
hibited from doing independently. For ex- 
ample, a civil service employee is account- 
able for political activity of a wife, husband 
or other member of his family by collusion 
and indirection. 

Conventions: Candidacy for and service as 
delegate, alternate or proxy in any political 
convention and service as an officer or em- 
ployee thereof is prohibited. 

Primaries; caucuses: An employee may not 
act as an officer of a primary meeting, mass 
convention, caucus, or make an address, make 
motions, prepare or assist in preparing reso- 
lutions, assume to represent others, or take 
in primaries, caucuses 


meetings. 
Political meetings: An employee may not 
perform service in preparing for, organizing 
or conducting a political meeting or rally, ad- 
dressing such a meeting, or take any part 
therein, except as a spectator. 

Political committees: A civil service em- 
ployee may not hold the office of precinct 
committeeman, ward committeeman or per- 
form service on or for any committee for a 
political party organization, 

Clubs and organizations: Federal officers 
and employees may not be active in organiz- 
ing political clubs, or be officers of such a 
club or members or officers of any of its com- 
mittees or act as such, or address 4 political 
club. They cannot serve as delegates or alter- 
nates from such a club to a league of polit- 
ical clubs or any other such organization. 

Labor unions; A Federal employee who en- 
gages in prohibited political activity under 
the direction or suggestion of a labor union 
local will be held personally accountable ir- 
respective of whether he is acting as an in- 
diyidual or as a member of a group, includ- 
ing a union local. Active participation in the 
activities of a labor union by Federal em- 
ployees is not prohibited, where the organiza- 
tion is in character and has as 
its primary object improvement in the con- 
ditions of labor. Unfortunately, most of 
these organizations take on a character of 
partisan political activity, and Federal em- 
ployees who become members or officers of 
this of organization must take respon- 
sibility for seeing that the activities in which 
they engage do not become partisan in char- 
acter. 

Civic organizations and citizens’ associa- 
tions: Federal employees may not engage in 
activity in civic and citizen organizations 
where there is a connection with the cam- 
paign of particular candidates or parties. 

Political contributions: Federal employees 
may not solicit, collect, receive, disburse, or 
otherwise handle contributions made for 
political purposes. They may not be con- 
cerned directly or indirectly in the sale of 
dinner tickets of a political party organiza- 
tion or in the distribution of pledge cards 
soliciting subscripitons to the dinners. It is 
against the law for a Federal administrative 
official to furnish the names of his personnel 
and their addresses for the purpose of politi- 
cal solicitation. In addition, certain sections 
of the criminial code place restrictions on 
contributions by Federal employees to a 


prohibited 
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person in the Federal service and for solicita- 
tion made in a Federal building by anyone 
whether or not in the Federal service. 

Expression of opinion: Federal employees 
may not express opinions which amount to 
taking an active part in political manage- 
ment or campaign organization. 

Badges, buttons, pictures, and stickers: 
Federal employees may not distribute cam- 
paign literature, bades or buttons. They 
may not personally display badges or buttons, 
posters or pictures in their homes or on their 
automobilies if it is done as part of an orga- 
nized partisan political campaign. 

Newspapers; publication of letters or 
articles: A Federal employee may not publish 
or be connected editorially or managerially 
with any newspaper generally known as 
partisan from a political standpoint. He 
May not write for publication of publish any 
letter or article, signed or unsigned, solicit- 
ing votes in favor for or against any political 
candidate, party or faction. He may not 
own stock or be a member on a board of 
directors of a corporation that publishes a 
newspaper if by virtue of such ownership or 
membership he participates in controlling 
the editorial policy or news management of 
the publication. 

Activity at the polls and for candidates: 
It is a violation of Federal law to pay or offer 
to pay any person for voting or from refrain- 
ing to vote or for voting for or against a 
Member of Congress. It Is a violation of the 
law to solicit or to receive pay for one’s vote 
or for withholding one’s vote. It is a crim- 
inal offense for any person to intimate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person in con- 
nection with voting in national elections. 
It is also a criminal offense to promise any 
employment, position, work, or compensa- 
tion, or othbr benefit made possible by an act 
of Congress as a consideration, favor, or 
reward for political activities or for the sup- 
port of or opposition to any political candi- 
date or party. A Federal employee must 
avoid any offensive activity at primary and 
regular elections. He cannot solicit votes, 
help get out the votes on election days or 
act as an accredited checker, watcher, or 
challenger of any party or faction, or engage 
in any other partisan activity at the polls. 
He cannot transport voters to and from the 
polls or candidates on canvassing tours, 
whether for pay or gratuitously. Finally, the 
publication or distribution of election cam- 
paign statements not containing names of 
persons responsible therefor is prohibited by 
law 


Election officers: A Federal employee may 
not become or prepare to be a candidate for 
elective Office in a partisan election, or solicit 
others to become candidates. (There are 
some exceptions near Federal areas.) 

Parades: A Federal employee may not par- 
ticipate in or help organize political parades. 

Petitions: A Federal employee may not 
initiate a nominating petition in behalf of 
a partisan candidate or canvass for signa- 
tures of others. 

In closing, every Federal employee should 
remember that he has a statutory and con- 
stitutional right to vote as he may choose 
and express his opinion on all political sub- 
jects and candidates. However, it is his per- 
sonal responsibility to make sure that he 
does not go beyond this point or permit other 
Federal officers or employees to do so. 


Military Pay Increase 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had un- 
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der consideration the bill (H.R. 5555) to 
amend title 37, United States Code, to in- 
crease the rates of basic pay for members 
of the uniformed services, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to reaffirm my belief that our 
country’s two most fundamental national 
goals are the maintenance of a strong 
national defense and the promotion of 
an honorable peace. Accordingly, I sup- 
ported the military pay bill (H.R. 5555) 
with full confidence that this measure 
is a necessary step toward the attain- 
ment of these vital objectives. Certainly, 
the surest way to guarantee to all Ameri- 
cans a sound, safe, proud, and free coun- 
try is to insist that this Nation be as 
militarily strong as it is economically 
virile. 

Most military men and women, in- 
stilled with a deep love for their coun- 
try, desire unselfishly to serve as its 
protectors at any sacrifice. Nonetheless, 
it is important that their monetary com- 
pensation should be on a scale com- 
mensurate with the great worth of their 
service. 

Having studied the various percentage 
increases, as they relate to the serious 
retention problems faced by our uni- 
formed services, as well as other im- 
portant military considerations, I am 
fully convinced of the need for HR. 
5555, including the equitable recomputa- 
tion feature. Therefore, I cast my vote 
for this vital piece of legislation, proud 
to be counted among the overwhelming 
majority of my colleagues in the 88th 
Congress to whom this enactment is 
simple justice, long overdue. 


Milwaukee Journal Pays Tribute to 
Per Jacobsson 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
a Milwaukee Journal editorial tribute 
of May 7 to the late Per Jacobsson, man- 
aging director of the International 
Monetary Fund. His wise counsel and 
guidance will be especially missed by 
those in Congress concerned with in- 
ternational financial and monetary 
matters. 

The editorial follows: 


Worp Money Is CONCERN 


The one title that perhaps fitted Per 
Jacobsson best was unofficlal— world's finan- 
cial nursemaid. It was given him by an 
admirer. 

As managing director of the International 
Monetary Fund, this tall, shambling Swede 
served as guide and counselor to the cur- 
rencies of the world. His overriding goal 
was to help construct a sound world money 
system upon which international trade 
would flourish and nations could grow and 
develop in economic harmony. To this end 
he devoted most of his adult life. 

If any one trait marked Jacobsson more 
than others, it probably was his optimism. 
In the hectic postwar years, he prodded and 
pushed world leaders toward new inter- 
national financial and economic organiza- 
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tions. His economic touchstone always was 
faith in the vitality and effectiveness of the 
marketplace. 

When Per Jacobsson died Sunday in a Lon- 
don hospital, the world lost a devoted and 
Tespected financial counselor. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


3 OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Polish 
Constitution Day, observed widely 
throughout the free world on May 3 of 
each year, symbolizes the long struggle 
of the people of Poland to win and main- 
tain their right to self-government and 
national independence. The epics of this 
long struggle are filled with acts of hero- 
ism and national dedication unsurpassed 
in the history of freedom’s cause. Parti- 
tioned on three occasions by hostile 
neighbors, occupied by foreign forces for 
decades, Poland nevertheless rewon its 
national independence in the aftermath 
of World War I. That particular epic 
Stands as a tribute to the unbreakable 
will and spirit of the Polish people. They 
refused to accept defeat in circumstances 
which would break the hopes of all but 
the stronghearted, they refused to 
knuckle under to enemy occupation de- 
spite the loss of thousands of patriots 
who openly resisted, they rose in rebel- 
lion against the alien tyranny of Russia 
and Prussia when the odds against them 
were overwhelming, and, they remained 
bold and proud of their faith when their 
future appeared to others as hopeless. 
And for this spirit, sacrifice and will to 
Survive as a nation the people of Poland 
were rewarded with victory in 1918. 

A people do not come by a national 
Spirit such as Poland’s by accident. One 
thousand years of existence as a state 
rests behind this spirit. In 1966 Poland 
will, at least the people of Poland, ob- 
Serve 1,000 years as a Christian nation. 
Over those centuries the people of Poland 
have developed a distinct and rich cul- 
ture, taking the best features from the 
great European advances during and fol- 
lowing! the Renaissance, leading in the 
Quest for higher and popular education, 
Contributing immortals in the flelds of 
Science, art, law, literature and the pro- 
fessions. This millenium of Poland in 
history and Western culture holds an un- 
breakable bond with the founding of our 
Nation and the cause of representative 
Self-government. Many outstanding 
Polish military leaders, most notably 
Kosciusko and Pulaski, came to the New 
World to be companions in arms with 
George Washington in our fight for na- 
tional independence. Pulaski gave his 
life for our national independence and 
Kosciusko returned to his homeland 
after victory had been won in the Revolu- 
tionary War. It was natural that the 
leaders and people of Poland should as- 
Sociate their destiny with events taking 
place in our Thirteen Original Colonies 
and the founding of the United States of 
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America. The ideals, hopes and aspira- 
tions of that struggle were the same 
which moved the Polish people toward 
their goal of self-government and na- 
tional independence. 

The Polish Constitution of May 3, 
1791, expresses the basic principles of 
popular government. That Constitution 
was adopted by the leaders of Poland a 
short two years after we adopted our 
Constitution in 1789. It was the first 
venture in Constitutional Government in 
Central-East Europe, defining the basic 
rights and duties of every citizen and 
establishing the foundations for the or- 
derl? growth of popular government. 
So powerful was the appeal of that ven- 
ture in popular government among the 
people of the neighboring states that it 
was not long before the imperial Mon- 
archs in Russia and Prussia became 
alarmed. That symbol of popular gov- 
ernment threatened the “Divine Right 
of Kings” theory under which autocratic 
rulers and emperors determined the 
destiny of the old world. That threat 
to autocratic government brought about 
the third partition of Poland in 1795. 
But, as I have observed, those acts of 
autocracy did not lessen the aspirations 
of the Polish people for the blessings of 
self-government and national independ- 
ence, 

Poland today is passing through but 
another trial in her long struggle with 
despotism and foreign occupation. The 
record tells all who will take the time to 
study it that the commissars of Moscow 
who now seek to enslave the historic 
spirit of the Polish nation are doomed to 
defeat. Poland will emerge from her 
present trials stronger and more dedi- 
cated to the principles of individual 
liberty, self-government and the right of 
all nations to national independence. 
There is no power on earth which can 
deter or prevent the attainment of that 
ages long goal of the people of Poland. 

That is the real meaning of this May 
3, observance which I am proud to take 
part in. It is my hope that Poland will 
soon again be free and self-governing 
and counted among the truly independ- 
ent nations of the world. 


Kennedy Administration Going All Out To 
Increase Controls Over Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS « 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy administration stops at nothing to 
expand Federal influence and controls 
over the lives of the people. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of May 9 shows how the admin- 
istration is using both threat and entice- 
ment to lure the farmers into a trap on 
the upcoming wheat referendum: 

STICK, Barr, AND THE TRAP 

As any farm boy knows, there's more than 

one way to get something to go into a trap. 
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You can drive the quarry into it. You can 
also use bait. 

Both ways, interestingly enough, are being 
used by the administration in efforts to get 
a favorable farmers’ vote labor this month on 
the proposed new Government controls over 
wheat. First there’s Agriculture Secretary 
Freeman, using his vast departmental ap- 
paratus to propagandize for a two-thirds 
“yes” vote needed for approval, and the big 
stick he’s waying is the threat that if they 
vote no“ there will be no new wheat legisla- 
tion at all. In which case, he warns, the 
price might plummet to $1 a bushel from 
the present $2 support level. 

But evidently having some doubts about 
whether this big stick by itself is wholly 
effective, the administration has put out 
some bait. This is the feed grain bill it ts 
trying to push through Congress before the 
May 21 refererendum. The bill. already 
passed by the House, would let farmers grow 
corn and other livestock feed grains on acre- 
age the tight wheat control plan would force 
them to remove from wheat production. 

The object of all this stick waving and put- 
ting out of bait is simply to divert the farm- 
ers gaze from the real issue. And that is 
whether they're going to vote for the most 
stringent program ever proposed by Govern- 
ment for a farm commodity. That would 
lead, as Charles Shuman, American Farm 
Bureau Federation president, says, “all the 
way down the road of Government supply 
management,” 

No matter whether you use a big stick or 
bait, a trap is still a trap. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Dent, John H., F aa 

Denton, Winfield K. Ind 

Derounian, Steven B., N. T 

Derwinski, Edward J., III 

Devine, Samuel L., Ohio.. 

Diggs, Charles C., Jr., Mich- 

Dingell, John D., Mich 

Dole, Robert, Kan ~ 2816 N. Jefferson, 
Arlington, Va. 

Donobue, Harold D., Mass 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C 

Dowdy, John, Tren 

Downing, Thomas N., Va. 

Dulski, Thaddeus J., N. T. 1719 New House 
Office Building 

Duncan, Robert B. Oreg 

Dwyer, Florence P. (Mrs.), 

NJ. 


Edmondson, Ed, Okla.. 
Edwards, Don, Cali 
Elliott, Carl, Ala__-..-.--- 
Ellsworth, Robert F., Kans- 
Everett, Robert A., Tenn 


Fallon, George H., Md_____ 
Parbstein, Leonard. NV. 7 
Fascell, Dante B., Fla 


Fisher, O. O., Ter Calvert-Woodley 

Flood, Daniel J., Fa The Congressional 

Flynt, John J., Jr., Go 

Fogarty, John E., RTI 1235 New House 
Office Building 

Ford, Gerald R. Mien 514 Crown View 
Dr., Alexandria, 
Va. 

Foreman, Ed, Ter 

Forrester, E. L. (Tic), Ga- 

Fountain, L. H., VG The Westchester 


Fraser, Donald M., Minn 


* Peter, Jr. 3014 N St. 


Friedel, Samuel N., ATd 
Fulton, James G., Pa 
Fulton, Richard, Tenn 


Capitol Park Apts., 
800 4th St. SW. 
Gonzalez, Henry B., Ter. 200 C St. SE. 
Goodell, Charles E., N.Y..-3842 Macomb St. 


Green, Edith (Mrs.) . Oreg- 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa- 
Griffin, Robert P., Mich 
Griffiths, Martha W. 
(Mrs.). Mich. 

Gross, H. R., Io r 
Grover, James R., Jr., N. 7 
Gubser, Charles S., Cali 
Gurney, Edward J., Fla 
Hagan, G. Elliott. Ga- 
Hagen, Harlan, Cali. 
Haley, James A., Fla 


Halleck, Charles And Ind 4926 Upton St. 
Halpern, Seymour, N. T 
Hanna, Richard T., Cali 
Hansen, Julia _ Butler 
(Mrs.), Wash. 
Harding, Ralph R., Idaho 


Harris, Oren, Arx 1627 Myrtle St. 
Harrison, William Henry ~“ 


Wyo. 
Harsha, William H. ORO 
Harvey, James, Mien 
Harvey, Ralph, Ind 
Hawkins, Augustus F., 
Calif. 
Hays, Wayne L., ORI'oo 1323 Barger Dr., 


Healey, James C., N. 
Hébert, F. Edward, La 26 Cockrell St., 


Hechler, Ken, W. Va 

Hemphill, Robert W., S. C 

Henderson, David N.. V. C 

Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla 

Hoeven, Charles B., Jowa__100 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 


Hoffman, Elmer J., II. 
Holifield, Chet, Calf 
Holland, Elmer J., Fa 
Horan, Walt, Wasa 
Horton, Frank J., N 
Hosmer, Craig, Cali 
e George, Jr., 


la. 
Hull, W. R., Jr., Moo 
Hutchinson, Edward, Mich 
Ichord, Richard (Dick), 
Mo. 


Io 2120 16 St. 


ugust h 
Johnson, Harold — Calif- 
Johnson, Lester R., Wis 
Jonas, Charles Raper, N. C 
Jones, Paul C., Moů0—⁊& 1111 Army-Navy 
J Dr., Arlington, 


Karth, Joseph E., Minn 
Kastenmeler, Robert W., 


Wis. 

Kee, Elizabeth (Mrs.), Albemarle House, 
W. Va. 4501 Conn. Ave. 
Keith, Hastings, Mass 5906 Harwick Rd., 

Kelly, Edna F. (Mrs.), N.Y- 

Keogh, Eugene J., N. 7. The Mayflower 
Kilburn, Clarence E., 2 

Kilgore, Joe M., Ter 4807 Newport 
King, Carleton J., N. 7 

King, 2 R.. . — 


Kornegay, Horace R., NG 
Kunkel, John C., P 


Latta, Delbert L., Oo 
Leggett. Robert L, Calif. 


john, 
Libonati, Roland V., II. 
Lindsay, John V., N. T7 
Lipscomb, Glenard P. 
Cali}. 
Lloyd, Sherman P., Uta 
Long, Clarence D., Md 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I am 
Continually being amazed at the wonders 
i t by the Tennessee Valley Author- 

ty, which celebrates its 30th anniversary 
month. 

We have all read and heard about the 
“inderbox conditions which prevail this 
Dring in the mountains of the Southeast, 
and about the efforts being made to pre- 

t and control forest fires. 

in TVA, whose primary aim is the 

ted development of all the re- 
in of the region it serves, has been 
to forefront of these efforts. I refer 
ten portion of the TVA Weekly News 
iter of May 8, which tells how liquid 

r developed by TVA to speed 


ask unanimous consent that this 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
D 


nal nere being no objection, the mate- 
in referred to was ordered to be printed 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Liquid fertilizer, developed to speed plant 
Fowth, is finding valuable new use in slow- 
growth of forest fires. 
200 tons of liquid ammoniated 

already has been shipped this 
from TVA's National Fertilizer Devel- 
t Center at Muscle Shoals, Ala., to 
tanker bases of the U.S. Forest Service 

Southern and northeastern regions. 
helped fight dozens of blazes in the 
Smokies, the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
8 up into the Alleghenies. 
ing peed is of the utmost importance in fight- 

forest Ares. The liquid 11-37-0 fertilizer 
rom, Muscle Shoals, unlike retardant chem- 


ma 
F 


7 


2 
8 


Pre Available in other sections of the 
Quiche z comes ready for use except for a 
dilution. 


mae final solution is loaded into planes, 
a as converted B-26 bombers, and 
— on fires while they are still small, 
Nach nally hours before fire fighters can 
Other the scene on the Leaves and 
but fuel coated with the solution will char, 
8 burn. 

the first 13 trials last year by the For- 
in ce, the liquid solution stopped fires 
Aondelr tracks in nine instances and greatly 
Talg d their progress in the other four. 
decade r with fire conditions the worst in a 
exte ®, the retardant has been used more 

Dively. 

t Service records prove the value of 
het Material, In one instance, the burn was 
the , © 3 acres although it took 3 hours for 
fy, ound crew to arrive and extinguish the 
Quireq ther time the ground crew fe- 
tog 6 hours to travel by boat and on foot 
bog, omote fire. When they arrived, the fire 
tion Ported air drops of the fertilizer solu- 
flan, 00 percent effective on head and 


fant growth is being used to curb forest : 
Hern 
R 
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In a series of timed runs, planes were 
loaded and in the air headed for the fire 
within an average of 14 minutes after the 
alert was received. Cruising at more than 
200 miles an hour, one plane has as much 
as 1,200 gallons of solution over the burning 
area minutes later. 

This is enough to cover effectively a strip 
50 feet wide and 700 feet long on the fastest- 
burning edges of the fire. The pilot flies 
100 to 150 feet above the treetops to drop 
the retardant liquid. 

As a bonus, the fertilizer solution speeds 
vegetation regrowth on burned areas. The 
solution made from liquid fertilizer costs 
about 7 cents a gallon, contrasted with about 
25 cents for materials used earlier. 

The use of aerial tankers in fighting forest 
fires began in the West, and spread to East- 
ern States in recent years. In 1961 the 
Forest Service set up five air bases to protect 
eastern national forest lands. One of them 
is Knoxville’s McGhee-Tyson , with 
a tanker serving national forests in Tennes- 
see, North Carolina, Georgia, the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park and the 
Cherokee Indian Reservation. 

TVA assisted with tests of fire retardant 
chemicals soon after aerial tankers came 
to the Valley States. More than a year ago, 
the agency's foresters arranged a conference 


between TVA chemical engineers and State 


and U.S. Forest Service officials which led 
to Forest Service trials of the material last 
year. 

The story of fertilizers to fight forest fires 
is one of cooperation among many agencies— 
the Forest Service, TVA, National Park Sery- 
ice, Air National Guard, Indian Service, State 
Forestry agencies, and others. It also is a 
story that is still being written as the agen- 
cies continue to evaluate and improve 
methods for protecting the Nation's forests. 


Dorn Happy To Be on Democrat Purge 
List 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 
Mr, ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article that appeared in the 


thanksgiving to a kindly fate which has 
placed them on & “purge list“ compiled by 
Kennedy administration stategists. 

It was never intended that this list of 13 
southern conservatives, marked for revenge . 
because of their opposition to New Frontier 
programs, should become public. Its wide 
circulation has not only elated those listed 
but stirred envy and resentment among some 
of their colleagues. 

“WHY WAS I DENIED?" 

“My voting record against the adminis- 
tration is twice as good as some on the List,” 
cried one angry southerner. “Why was I de- 
nied this honor?” n ue 

A party purge, directed from Washington, 
is looked upon by southern Democrats as a 
guarantee of political security. This one 18 
regarded as iron-clad insurance because it is 
reliably attributed to Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy whose methods of enforc- 
ing integration have not endeared him to 
most southerners. 

Any candidate against a Congressman on 
the purge list, even if he is Innocent of ad- 
ministration sponsorship, will be inevitably 
tagged as Bobby's boy,” it was noted. He 
will have to fight the charge of sponsorship 
by a Massachusetts Yankee. * 

DORN NO. 1 ON LIST 


At the head of the purge list is a 47-year- 
old South Carolina Democrat who rejoices 
(literally) in the name of WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Brran Dorn. He earned his No. 1 rating 
(and the administration’s emnity) honestly. 
His conservative voting record in the House 
is identical to that of Senator Harry F. BYRD, 


y 
attempts encouraged by Democratic Presi- 
dents. 

How does it feel to be marked for political 
destruction by your own party? Why was 
the purge instigated? What does it bode for 
the future of the Democratic Party? An 
answer to these questions was sought from 
the main target of the campaign to rid the 
southern branch of the party of rebels 
against the New Frontier. 8 

Dorn was found in his office, busily dic- 
tating a long letter to Mary Anne Jupin, an 
eighth-grade student in the Black Rock 
School, Bridgeport, Conn. Mary Anne had 
written a southern because she 
was puzzled about a number of things—the 
Civil War, segregation, and how southern 
people felt about northern people. She 
wound up by asking if the Con 
thought there would be another civil war 
between North and South. 


BORN TO POLITICS 
Anne was getting as much attention 


Chicago Tribune, Sunday, May 5, 1963, \ from Doan as if she had been a South Garo- 


regarding my colleague the gentleman 
from South Carolina, the Honorable 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn. 


Dorn Harpy To BE ON DEMOCRAT PURGE 
List—Ir Is VICTORY INSURANCE ro SOUTH 
CAROLINIAN 

(By Willard Edwards) 
WASHINGTON, May 4—Not many Demo- 
crats in Congress are happy these days. 

Their mail refiects the uncertain temper of a 

frustrated public. A large number are al- 

ready worrying about the 1964 elections in 
which they sense a potential voters’ revolt 
menacing to incumbents. 

In the midst of this general gloom, one 
small group from Dixie is conspicuously 
cheerful. They are chanting a hymn of 


is also in the eighth grade. 
discuss politics until he had completed a 
1,200 word reply to the little girl from Con- 
necticut. 

This missive was revealing of one side of 
Dorn'’s character. A politician born (his 
father designated him for a political career 
before he was able to walk), he could gain 
no possible political benefit from this ex- 
change. But he was patient and kindly as 
he sought to inform his teenage correspond- 
ent of what must have seemed to her the 
strange viewpoint of a confirmed segrega- 
tionist. 

The eighth grade class at Black Rock 
School was obviously in for a heated discus- 
sion when Mary Anne produced her letter. 
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Its young minds could be perplexed by Donx's 
assertion that integration in the Nation's 
Capital was “complete hypocrisy” whereas 
the two races live “side by side” in South 
Carolina where “I remember as a child sitting 
on the front seat of the church with a Negro 
lady who had been born and reared before 
the Civil War.” 
REACTION TO PURGE 


Another side of Doan came to the fore 
when he was asked about his reaction to the 
purge. He became the practical politician 
who has been running for public office since 
he was old enough to vote. 

“From a political point of view, in my 
State, it has been the greatest break I could 
possibly get,” he remarked contentedly. “It 
will be a pleasure to run for reelection against 
any candidate they might select.“ 

HIGHEST HONOR SINCE— 


“This has been the highest honor bestowed 
upon me since 1947 when Vischinsky, chief 
of the Russian delegation to the United Na- 
tions, called me the ‘No, 1 warmonger’ in 
the United States.” 

He ht the purge was not only in- 
credible but stupid. 


PERSONAL FRIEND OF KENNEDY 


“I am certain that President Kennedy was 
not in on it,“ he remarked. “Some little 
Caesars around him are responsible and it 
is ominous that they are asserting this power 
in cooperation with COPE (the AFI-CIO's 
committee on political education). Kennedy 
is too good a politician to divide the party. 
After he's been reelected in 1964, maybe. 
But not now.” 

Dorn spoke from intimate knowledge of 
Kennedy's political qualifications. They 
were House freshmen together in the “class 
of 1946” in the goth Congress made famous 
by Harry Truman’s attack as “the do- 

Congress. They became personal 
friends, bonded together as minority Mem- 
bers in a Republican-controlled Chamber, 
but they seldom voted together. 

It was recalled that James A. Farley once 
described an attempted party purge by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1938 as “one of the 
most serious mistakes F.D.R. made in his 
career in the Presidential Office.” Dorn 


agreed. 

“Although it benefits me personally,” he 
said, “I am disturbed by this threat from a 
political hierarchy those who will 
not go along 100 percent with a party plat- 
form framed in some convention city hotel 
room. 

KEY TO PARTY STRENGTH 

“The strength of the Democratic Party is 
in its various elements, representing all 
classes of the American people. It shocks 
me now that we seem to be on the road to 
absolute conformity. The slogan is ‘follow 
the fuehrer’ or else. 

“These people, who now seek to purge the 
party of conservatives, could not have been 
elected without the South. We held the 
party together for 100 years. Now, a ruth- 
less, autocratic socialism, with tremendous 
slush funds, is trying to take it over. 

“This is an attempt to make the House 
of Representatives of the United States a 
reichstag, as under Hitler, or a Japanese diet, 
as under Tojo. It is significant that it Is 
aimed at the House which truly represents 
the people and must report back to the 
people every 2 years. 

The House far more than the Senate, DORN 
noted, has been “the stumbling block to 
socialism.” 

FATHER ADMIRES BRYAN 

Why did he bear so proudly the name 
of William J Bryan, not noted as a 
conservative in his day? 

“My father named me after Bryan, not 
because of his political philosophy, but be- 
cause he resigned from Woodrow Wilson’s 
Cabinet in 1915 as a protest against Wilson's 


as 
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measures leading to war,” Dorn explained. 
“I was born in 1916. My father, a county 
superintendent of schools, could see war 


from then on, and that it would eventually 
be our end as a nation.” 


RUSSIANS A MENACE 


Dorn was serving in the South Carolina 
State senate when World War II approached. 
He declalmed against U.S. involvement but 
promptly enlisted after Pearl Harbor, serving 
3% years as a private and corporal. He came 
out with a GI's scorn of all generals except 
one—MacArthur, 

“If we'd had MacArthur in Europe,” he 
remarked, “He’d not have held back to ap- 
pease the Russians but would have gone in, 
occupied Berlin, and then informed Wash- 
ington that the deed was done. He knew, 
as all enlisted men knew, that the Russians 
were as great a menace as the Germans.” 

In the postwar period, Dorn was one of 
the first to demand strong military power 
against the Communist threat, earning him 
the Russian tribute of “No. 1 warmonger.” 

He was trained for a political career from 
boyhood. His father introduced him to rela- 
tives as “the politician” and he was mak- 
ing speeches to schoolroom audiences at 
the age of 10. 

When he graduated from high school at 
17, he did not go to college but went to 
work on a farm, earning his keep and $10 
a month. As soon as he was able to vote, he 
ran for the State legislature. Ten seasoned 
politicians were seeking three vacancies, 
Dorn headed the ticket and became the 
youngest member of the legislature. 

STATE SENATOR AT 24 


The powers of oratory, which he achieved 
in his early days, enabled him to sway 
southern audiences. Two years later, he 
aspired to the State senate against one of its 
veteran leaders. He was only 24 and not sup- 
posed to be eligible until 25, but he won 
and was seated under a special vote. 

The war interrupted his political career 
but he resumed it when he came back in Oc- 
tober 1945, and promptly began campaign- 
ing for a seat in Congress. Again, he defeate 
a veteran” Democrat. At 30, he was one of 
the youngest Members of the House. 

Two years in convinced him he 
was ready for the Senate but the South Caro- 
lina voters like their Senators a little older. 
He failed to unseat Senator Burnet R. May- 
bank, the incumbent Democrat, in 1948, 
although he was runnerup in a field of five. 
In 1950, he ran for his old seat in the House. 

A LITTLE BRASH 

“People thought I was a little brash, be- 
cause I had hardly warmed my seat before 
I ran for the Senate,“ he remarked. “I was 
running poorly, way down. Then, the Korean 
war started June 25, 2 weeks before the 


“Wars usually help an incumbent but I had 


made a speech in Congress years earlier, men- 
tioning Korea as a danger spot, when hardly 


: anybody-had ever heard of it. The people 


said, “That boy told the truth’ and it elected 
me.” 

How did he answer the school girl's ques- 
tion about the possibility of another civil 
war? 

“I do not believe, Mary Anne,” he wrote, 
“that there will be a civil war between the 
north and south. But there is a possibility 
of a civil war resulting from class agitation 
and racial agitation. When powerfully or- 
ganized pressure groups arise, this can only 
lead to the formation of coun 
groups and eventually possible conflict.” 

“What I was trying to tell that little girl,” 
he sald, was what I told the President last 
fall—if you leave us alone, we'll solve the 
Trace problem. Clemson College is in my dis- 
trict and we admitted Harvey Gnatt (a 
Negro) without any trouble whatsoever. 


May 18 


“We just don’t want northern agitators 
coming in to tell us how to handle our prob- 
lems. We don’t try to interfere with the 
delinquency problems of New York, Chicago: 
and Detroit. We feel that these are local 
problems which can be handled by the cities 
and States of the North.” 


Remarks of Robert Taft, Jr., to Univer- 
sity of Akron College of Law Student 
Bar Association on the Occasion of 
Law Day, U.S.A., 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


O OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much pleasure that I submit the remarks 
of the Honorable ROBERT Tart, JR., to 
University of Akron College of Law Stu- 
dent Bar Associatign on the occasion of 
Law Day, U.S. A., 1963: 

President Auburn, Dean Samad, faculty, 
and members of the Student Bar Associa- 
tion of the University of Akron Law School; 
this is the sixth annual observance of Law 
Day in the United States. Giving formal 
recognition to this custom, the 87th Con- 
gress in 1961 designated May 1 of each year 

_"* * © as a special day of celebration by the 
American people in appreciation of theif 
liberties and reaffirmation of their loyalty 
to the United States of America; of their re- 
dedication to the ideals of equality and 
justice under law in their relations with 
each other, as well as with other nations; 
and for the cultivation of that respect for 
law that is so yital to the democratic way 
of life.” 

There has been chosen for this year's cele- 
bration here the theme, “Law: Rule of Right, 
Not Might.” In accordance with this theme, 
I would like to talk briefly on the rule of 
law here in the United States and some 
threats that I see to it here at home, as 
serious as those that we all know exist 
throughout the world. 

First, we should note that even though 
we may be members of the legal profession, 
we recognize that this is not a lawyers’ day 
or any attempt to glamorize those engaged 
in the legal profession, even though we may 
have some special charges and responsibill- 
ties on that account. Rather, we celebrate 
the particularly crucial place in law of the 
past and present in our country and realize 
that it is essential to our continued en- 
joyment of liberty and progress. It is cru- 
cial because our own progress and the pro- 
gress of mankind have been and continue to 
be linked inextricably to a recognition of the 
individual human being as the important 
unit of society. This is a unique concept 
within the Judaeo-Christian heritage, 
one which may well be the ultimate key to 
success or failure in the 20th century battle 
for man’s mind. 

Otr Declaration of Independence states: 
„All men are endowed by the Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happ!” 
ness. That to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

Then followed the 5th and 14th amend- 
ments prohibiting the deprivation of 
by government without due process of law. 
Commenting on these rights, Justice Peck 


1963 


an in Allgeyer v. Louisiana, 165 U.S. 578, 


“The liberty mentioned in that amend- 
Ps t means not only the right of the citizen 
me free from mere physical restraint of 
10 Person, as by incarceration, but the term 
deemed to embrace the right of the citi- 

t free in the enjoyment of all his 
tl aties; to be free to use them in all law- 
ways; to live and work where he will; to 
ĉarn his livelihood by any lawful calling: to 
Pursue any livelihood or avocation, and for 


may be proper, necessary and essen- 
to the carrying out of a successful con- 
Usion the purposes above mentioned.” 
bet we that the concept of 
man liberty does not mean any totally 
Unbridled freedom of individuals to act as 
their whims may dictate. Without the 
D ds of law, religion, and personal disci- 
line, chaos would result, Without rules, 
Tegulations, or laws governing conduct, the 


cl 


have occurred during the last century and 
Continue, have precipitated individuals into 
Phere close, complicated and interlocked re- 
tionships that existing and established 
eee of law and behavior sometimes prove 
du equate. Various reactions have resulted, 
ing one of the broadest and most threaten- 
to freedom has been an inclination to 
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rather, to create authorities and 
which tend to become autonomous, 
uating forces in themselves in 
tion of human liberty. They tend to 
Us to accept as inevitable requirements 
Conformity. For peoples and nations 
never liberty this attitude 
For ourselves, through 
ving force of freedom created 
an led progress, 
ould be incredible folly. 
ust lie in the preservation of 
er law. If we fail to 
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of the areas in which we see serious 
of individual freedom and the rule 
most clearly is the international 
By definition and theory commu- 
M is the antithesis of individualism. 
er, the mere military threat which 
ti itself puts demands and restric- 
rul upon individual rights and upon the 
tery law that are imposed by high mili- 
tl spending, the application ot large por- 
Prod of industrial capacity to military 
uction, and the demand for military 
m Power. It is hard to conceive of being 
Completely and directly deprived of 
— than being drafted into the Armed 
- Yet, such restrictions most of us 
toons to be permissable, and we consent 
of Protect ourselves from total deprivation 
reas Uberty by force from aboard. For this 
Tenson we must accept them, but also for this 
dur n it becomes even more vital to turn 
W 


s 
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attention to areas where threats to our 
de h under a rule of law can and should 
eld in check and repelled. 
stant, ree of these threats lies in the con- 
tly increasing size and power of Gov- 
t and in the breakdown of procedures 
lay ne Judicial, administrative, and legis- 
ve functions of Government. Perhaps 
Probie’ Of frustrations with the complicated 
to eme we must deal with and our failure 
With, eolish adequate methods of dealing 
complications. 
bane Law Day, for instance, we are still de- 
of ing the issues of constitutional law and 
*xXecutive, legislative, and judicial power 
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and responsibility. Perhaps these debates 
try our patience. At times we become eager 
to do things and to move things, and the law 
and structure of government seem to be 
stumbling blocks. What we must recognize 
is that they never really are in the funda- 
mental sense. Rather, they represent proper 
tests of our actions and restraints upon 
change merely for the sake of change, a re- 
minder that in a society such as ours the way 
in which we do things is often as important 
as what we do. 

The failures which we have experienced 
in attempts to check the trend toward con- 
formity and regulation cannot be put solely 
at the door of advocates of executive power. 
President Truman used to have a sign in 
his office at the White House that read, “The 
buck stops here.“ 

We in Congress should feel the same way. 
Tt is easy enough to pass all responsibility 
for important decisions that should be 
spelled out in legislation to the Executive 
who is to administer a particular program, 
but to do so is to be derelict in our constitu- 
tional duties. We are elected to pass judg- 
ments and not pass bucks. We are not 
elected to scramble after easy solutions and 
quick cures. We are the jury appointed 
by the people to decide the course of free- 
dom itself. Congress is not merely a funnel 
to pour money into one project or another. 
It is not an auction hall in which we should 
try to outbid one another for special favors. 
It is a forum in which our laws are formed, 

The law which in this land begins with 
the Constitution is the very essence of what 
we call the American way, just as the con- 
sent of the governed is the essence of our 
political structure. We must always re- 
member that in this country we consent to 
be governed. We do not elect to be ruled. 

A part of the trend against which we must 
guard is related to the constant increase of 
Federal power at the expense of State and 
local powers and even problems previously 
handled by private institutions or individ- 
uals. Much has been said in this respect. 
But I think we must also recognize that 
the same dangers to freedom may well exist 
at the local level and have just as detri- 
mental effect as they may have at the Fed- 
erul level. Certainly it is clear that the 
Federal courts will not any longer interfere 
with the local and State regulation of in- 
dividual activities except in the most ex- 
treme cases. For instance, recently the 
Kansas debt-adjustment case in the Supreme 
Court should be interpreted as a reiteration 
and strengthening of the expressed disin- 
terest of the court with local and State 
regulation of business activities except, per- 
haps, in areas where the civil rights of in- 
dividual citizens are found to be involved. 

At the same time it is true that the fail- 
ure of State and local governments to face 
up to new problems and to try to handle 
them in a manner consistent with our tradi- 
tional concepts has led to further Federal 
Government activity under the excuse that 
the States and local governments are un- 
able to handle them. Such arguments must 
always be carefully weighed because it cer- 
tainly appears that in many cases the fact 
of the matter is that the State and local 
governments appeal to and, presumably, the 
electorate behind those voters in fact has 
no interest in the program or solution pro- 


posed. 

But it often is true that the blame for 
excessive interference with private, local, 
and State activity is based on economic con- 
siderations relating to the more available 
Federal tax funds. When this happens, the 
Congress does have a special responsibility 
which it should fulfill, not to make exces- 
sive delegations of power unrelated to stand- 
ards. Yet, many bills proposed and some 
that are passed continue to advocate broad 
regulatory power with few, if any checks 
upon it, investigations, and the right to 
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demand information without notice and 
complaints filed or court hearings, and simi- 
lar proposals for raw power without proper 
concern for procedures and a hearing for 
those to be affected. 

Even where standards have been pre- 
scribed in many situations the growing habits 
of the administrative bureaus and agencies 
carry on in spite of the provisions of law. 
Here it clearly should be up to the courts 
to protect the rights of those affected, but, 
unfortunately, there has been a tendency in 
the opposite direction. For instance, re- 
cently as has been mentioned by Governor 
Romney, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in administering a law which 
clearly left up to the States the right to 
determine standards for qualification for 
payments under a welfare program for the 
children of the unemployed, refused to make 
such payments on the basis of standards 
set by the State of Michigan and tired to re- 
quire other standards, 

In the field of labor relations, the same 
attitude of disregard for legal limitations 
has been shown by the President and his 
labor Secretaries in their interference and 
dictation of terms of settlement and prices 
as shown in the steel price crisis of 1962 
and, more recently, in the dock strike inter- 
ference in New York. Under the guise that 
the public has an interest in important eco- 
nomic decisions of the type involved, the 
Government is more and more interjecting 
itself as the third party of the bargaining 
table, not merely from the point of view of 
voicing public opinion but, perhaps, for 
bringing about compulsory arbitration of 
such disputes with the determination being 
made by the Government. Compulsory arbi- 
tration with labor and management alone in- 
volved, in itself constitutes a serious threat 
to the collective bargaining process that has 
by-and-large worked so well in our country. 
To impose compulsory arbitration with the 
Government also sitting as a party in the 
dispute would amount to wage and price 
control whether it is so recognized and 
sanctified by legislation or not. 

The whole fleld of agriculture, of course, 
is slipping rapidly toward such complete 
economic control with little or no voice for 
those being affected. The wheat referen- 
dum of May 21, if it passes, will put another 
nail in the coffin of any freedom of choice 
for the farmer who wishes to raise this crop. 
The medicare and Federal-aid-to-education 
proposals, while aimed at problems and needs 
with which most Americans are sympathetic, 
would contain many elements of compulsion 
and, in spite of lipservice to the concept of 
no Federal control, would in fact through 
powers to prescribe regulations and to ad- 
minister such programs constitute serious 
further incursions upon such individual 
freedoms. 

Even in the judicial process, trend has been 
away from precedent and uniform applica- 
tion of rules of law to factual situations 
which are generally similar. The primary 
concept of the rule of law is that Govern- 
ment should be a rule of laws, not of men. 
Yet, in many cases before it recently the 
court seems to adopt an ad hoc approach 
that seems likely to do little for the adminis- 
tration of justice in general. By way of ex- 
ample, such a case as Fay v. Noia has been 
accurately described by one of the dissent- 
ing justices as a staggering blow to the effec- 
tive administration of criminal justice in 
State courts. With almost no limitations, 
habeas corpus actions can now be brought at 
any time to review criminal cases even 
though the time for appeal is passed and 
the State for all practical purposes may have 
no basis on which to provide up-to-date 
proof as to events happening many years pre- 
viously. Commenting on this recently, Sena- 
tor STENNIS on the floor of the Senate stated 
as follows: 
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This is another illustration of a departure 
from what we have always known as con- 
stitutional Government and constitutional 
procedures, * * * What gave the court the 
power to render its decision today if it did 
not have the power yesterday? Was a consti- 
tutional amendment adopted overnight? Did 
Congress meet and hurriedly enact a statute? 
Neither of these things happened. I submit, 
Mr. President, that there is only one expla- 
nation. A majority of the court reached a 
certain result because of special facts and 
proceeded accordingly in spite of longstand- 
ing precedent.” 

The threat, then, of our liberty being de- 
prived from us by governmental action here 
at home is a threefold one. It lies within 
the three branches of our government at 
Federal, State, and local levels. To check it 
will require our devoted and continued at- 
tention as legislators and as administrators, 
Judges, and as lawyers. But more than that, 
it will call for an attitude of concern by 
the people generally in this country, and 
such an attitude can be fostered only if the 
wyers themselves continue to reemphasize 
to all of our citizens the importance of law 
and legal procedures as safeguards to liberty. 
This is the threat with which we should con- 

ourselves on this Law Day, for might 
be embodied too well in the regimenta- 
tion of government as in armed force, It 
is greater perhaps, but just as effective 
against right. What we must understand 
and convey to others is that government and 
every other form of public controi is a means 
human well-being, not an end in itself. 
not made for the state, but the 
man, and it derives its just powers 
consent of the governed. No sort 
justly rest on power alone. Here 
answer to all forms of tyranny 
m, the property, and the minds 
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Economic and Social Trends of the 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. BYRD or Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a letter addressed to the presidents of 
Virginia chambers of commerce by Mr. 
Charles H. Boone, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Salem, Va. 

I commend the recommendations of 
the Congressional Action Committee and 
approved by the board of directors of the 
Salem Chamber. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Salem, Va., May 8, 1963. 

Dear CHAMBER of COMMERCE PRESIDENT: 

that the action taken by the board 

of directors of this organization at its regular 

meeting Tuesday, May 7, 1963, may meet 

with strong opposition in certain localities 

and some opposition with tongue in check 

in other localities, but also in the realiza- 

tion and firm belief that action must begin 

somewhere this letter is being sent to you 

and all other presidents of chambers of com- 
merce in the State of Virginia. 

It would be easy for me to write an exceed- 
ingly lengthy letter giving background his- 
tory of the economic and social trends of 
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the Federal Government for the past 30 
years and its serious future implications 
upon our society and our freedoms, but you 
are just as aware of them as I. The real 
purpose of this letter is to tell you of a 
recommendation presented to the board of 
directors of the Salem Chamber of Commerce 
by its Congressional Action Committee, the 
unanimous approval of that recommenda- 
tion by the board of directors and now to 
urge you and your chamber of commerce to 
take a similar stand in your community. 

The recommendation of the congressional 
action committee approved by the board of 
directors is as follows: 

“That in an effort to reduce Federal 
expenditures and more importantly to re- 
tard the Federal Government’s trend toward 
statism, the Salem Chamber of Commerce 
recommends that the town of Salem, the 
county of Roanoke, and ‘all other commu- 
nities in the area and throughout the State 
begin & program of refusing to apply for 
Federal funds for local projects which should 
be financed on a local basis.“ 

Copies of this letter are also being mailed 
to Congressman RicHarp H. Porr of this 
district and to Senators Harry F. ByrD and 
A. Wut ROBERTSON, of Virginia. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cuar_es H. Boone, 
President. 


Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
April 26 issue of Time magazine contains 
an excellent article about the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and its achievements 
during the past 30 years. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATURAL Resources—Svucu a LOVELY Green 
VALLEY 

A lot of unkind have been said 
about the Tennessee Valley Authority. When 
the TVA bill was before Congress in 1933, 
shortly after veterans’ benefits were reduced, 
Rhode Island's Senator Jesse Houghton Met- 
calf cried: “How on earth can we justify 
taking a decent living from the soldiers who 
suffered on the battlefields of France and 
pour it into the mudholes of Tennessee?” 
Arizona's Senator Barry GoLpwaTrr today 
calls TVA “a giant Federal power monop- 
oly—a hoax.“ 

But TVA has survived such criticism. 
Next month TVA will celebrate its 80th an- 
niversary and if nothing else, it is there. 
It works. 


TAMED AND TRANQUIL 


The very mention of its name still triggers 
theoretical arguments about public power. 
Yet debates over its theory fade to futility 
when set against the real-life changes in the 
valley. 

The Tennessee was once a treacherous 
river, red with the topsoll it carried away 
by summer, aswirl with the houses, horses 
and barns its floods destroyed by winter. 
Today, more than two-thirds of its 900-mile 
length is virtually one tamed and tranquil 
lake. Hundreds of recreation sites occupy 
the valley’s 10,000 miles of shoreline. Its 
waters provide one of the world’s finest in- 
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land recreation areas, yield fishermen some 
10 million pounds a year of 23 species of 
fish 


These waters—actually a series of reser- 
voirs—were created by 31 major dams (6 
of them privately owned), which now func- 
tion in a highly integrated system. To- 
day TVA can shut off the Tennessee River 
when the Ohio is in flood—shut it off just 
like a faucet,” says David Lilienthal, TVA’S 
early crusading Chairman. TVA did just 
that a few weeks ago, and saved an estimated 
$100 million flood damage in Chattanooga 
alone. 

Main stem dams have navigation locks, 
permitting the passage of vessels with 9-foot 
drafts. Some 13,100,000 tons of traffic moved 
on this waterway last year. The Tennessee's 
ports are linked with those in 20 States. TVA 
officials claim that such navigation has stim- 
ulated the investment of some $875 milion 
in shoreline industry in the valley. 


EROSION AND MOSQUITOES . 
To keep the valley’s best soil from beling 


continually washed into the river by the 
area’s heavy rains, TVA has coaxed the 


farmers into using a variety of conservation 


practices: planting trees, contour plowing: 
diversifying crops, enriching their land with 
TVA-developed fertilizers. One byproduct of 
the reforestation has been the creation of * 
$500 million private forest-products Indus- 
try. TVA has also fought mosquitoes to lick 
the valley’s malaria, which in 1934 had in- 
fected more than 30 percent of the people 
Uving along the river in northern Alabama. 
Since 1949 not a single case of local origin 
has been reported along the reservoirs. 
POWER 

TVA's power production remains the most 
controversial part of its operation. Its gen- 
erating capacity of 12,031,060 kilowatts is the 
largest of any power system in the Nation, 
amounts to 8 percent of all U.S. capacity- 
Through contract distributors, it serves 
1,513,400 homes and firms. The average val- 
ley resident pays 0.96 cent per kilowatt-hour; 
the national average is 2.43 cents. The au- 
thority deliberately slashed rates to stimulate 
electrical consumption when it first set up 
shop, and with spectacular results: from 
1933 to 1952 the number of homes in the 
valley using electricity for the first time 
jumped from 225,000 to 1,065,000, an Increase 
of 375 percent, while the national gro 
was less than 100 percent. Total demand 
still is climbing about 10 percent a yesi- 

The authority has been able to reduce rates 
partly because high production breeds ef- 
ficiency. It claims that where private utili- 
tles average 4.2 mills to produce each kilo- 
watt-hour sold, TVA’s cast is 2.1 mills. 
the Nation’s biggest coal buyer, TVA pay® 
#4.39 a ton for coal to fuel its steamplant® 

to a national average of $6.26- 
TVA, of course, has had the advantage of not 
paying Federal taxes (although for years it 
has sums to State and local govern” 
ments) for interest on its initial capital. 
now does, however, pay the Federal Govern” 
ment some 645 million a year in amortiza- 
tion and return on the taxpayers’ invest- 
ment, and finances expansion through Its 
own interest-bearing bonds. 

Despite TVA's gigantic operations, there 
is no evidence that nearby private utilities 
have been hurt. Most of them benefited 
from a boom in appliance sales when TVA“ 
low rates first spurred electrical use. Com 
petitively lowering rates, the private com; 
panies have kept them low—yet the lates’ 
studies show that their common stock ear? 
ings are twice as high as the US. average. 

AWAY FROM WASHINGTON 

US. taxpayers may always differ as t? 
whether TVA has been worth the $1.757 bie 
lion it has cost them so far (although tha 
sum is, for example, barely larger than total 
U.S. aid to Franco's Spain since 1945). BU 
beyond the matter of dollars, TVA's advo" 
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Cates claim that the project has shown what 
residents of a region can accomplish 
encouraged. Says present TVA Chair- 
man Aubrey Wagner, recalling 29 years with 
TVA: People said to us, you can’t go in there 
and build dams with the labor of those hill- 
billes. But the thing they didn't realize was 
that these people, working on the dams, knew 
Were building their futures.” All we 
have done is to place the tools in the hands 
or the people here.” 
mthal says that TVA also proved that 
it is an advantage to place such complex 
Projects—which require a unified execu- 
i—beyond the reach of Washington's 
Many uncoordinated agencies. “TVA is an 
arm of Government and yet we took it out- 
Side, away from Washington, and put it to 
Work in the sticks. We had a valley, a river, 
an area. not just a plan or a dream—a chance 
do something concrete.” 

One indication of TVA’s progress was. the 
Temark of a foreign visitor who recently flew 
Over the region. “Oh, isn’t it wonderful," he 
Bald. “Yes, we must have a TVA. But 
Weren't you lucky to have yours in such a 
lovely green valley?” 


Wisconsin Paper Week Marks Wisconsin 
Paper Industry as First in Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the week 
Of May 12 to May 18 has been proclaimed 
Wisconsin Paper Week by the Governor 
Of Wisconsin. This is the first year that 
Paper week will be celebrated in my own 
State of Wisconsin. It is a fitting trib- 
Ute to the State’s second largest industry 
because this paper industry is first in the 
Nation. Of the 47 paper-producing 
States in this country, Wisconsin leads 
all the others in sales, tonnage, invest- 
Ments, taxes paid and other categories. 
I am proud of the many outstanding 

mplishments that have marked the 
history of Wisconsin, and especially 
Droud of the notable record established 
by the paper industry, not only as regards 
es, but also in the development 
ot natural resources, in the areas of 
Daper-related research, and in the many 
ational facilities that have been a 
Welcome byproduct of the industry's 
endeavors. 

Mr. Speaker, as a portion of my re- 
Marks I include a transcript of my Wash- 
Weton television report to the people of 
in consin in which I joined with them 

honoring one of Wisconsin's great 
and dynamic industries. 
The report follows: 
ap otay I would Hke to join all Wisconsin 
of eng in paying a special tribute to one 
the State's outstanding industries. As we 
Wisconsin has been a leader in 
Many areas of State and national life. This 
for the first time we have set aside the 
Week of May 12 to May 18 to celebrate 


the 
ing ) t contribytions of the paper 
it py Paper industry has demonstrated that 
pa the best in the country. Ot the 47 
Der-produeing States, Wisconsin ranks 
It leads all other States in sales, ton- 
investments, taxes paid, and other 
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categories. Annual sales for example total 
almost a billion dollars and State taxes alone 
amount to some $218 million. 

The Wisconsin paper industry has grown 
with the State from the very beginning. The 
first mill. which made newsprint from rags, 
was built in 1848 in Milwaukee, Today, on 
the Fox River alone, the 35 miles between 
Lake Winnebago and Green Bay has the 
highest concentration of paper mills of any 
area in the world. Our own seventh district 
contains 11 of the 34 Wisconsin communities 
in which paper mills are located. 

In all, there are 197 pulp, paper, paper- 
board and paper products establishments in 
Wisconsin, Forty-nine of these are pulp and 
paper mills. The size and diversity of Wis- 
consin’s paper industry constitutes a vital 
and significant contribution to the State's 
economy. In employment, for example, the 
paper industry supplies jobs to one-tenth of 
the manufacturing personnel in our State. 
Their average annual salary is $6,100. 

At the same time, there are many byprod- 
ucts that contribute greatly to other areas 
of the economy. One of these is the creation 
of new markets for the State's natural re- 
sources. Take pulpwood, for example. A 
few years ago, the paper industry was unable 
to utilize large amounts of Wisconsin's hard- 
woods such as aspen, birch, maple and oak. 
As a result, they had to rely heavily on the 
long-fibered pine and spruce trees, These 
softwoods are now in short supply in our 
State so the industry had to rely on import- 
ing the pulp it needed from other States. 
Today, new markets for Wisconsin's hard- 
woods have been opened up in the State 
thanks to the new uses our scientists have 
discovered for the paper industry. 

In 1962 alone, Wisconsin pulp and paper 
milis paid more than $18 million for Wis- 
consin-grown pulpwood. This figure repre- 
sents about half of all wood used by Wiscon- 
sin's 49 pulp and paper mills. 

Of course, the benefits to our State de- 
rived from the paper industry are not con- 
fined to economics alone, Recreation for all 
of our citizens has been greatly aided by the 
paper industry's activities. They own, for 
example, 920,000 acres of Wisconsin timber- 
land. And on these lands, the companies 
have a total of 710 miles of road. Virtually 
all of Wisconsin’s industrial forests are open 
to hunters, fishermen, and other recreation 
seekers. The Wisconsin and Fox Rivers pro- 
vide another example. The many paper in- 
dustry-financed dams and reservoirs assure 
even, controlled flow of the river and year- 
round utilization of the once-precipitous 
Wisconsin River for power, production, con- 
servation, and recreation. 

All Wisconsin citizens should be proud 
of the outstanding achievements that have 


characterized the Wisconsin paper industry 


throughout its history. 


School Patrols Awarded Gold Lifesaver 
Medals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, May 9, it was my great pleas- 
ure to be present at a ceremony, in the 
rose garden of the White House where 
the President honored eight young 
schoolchildren for acts of outstanding 
courage in the line of duty. The seven 
boys and one girl are all members of 
school safety patrols. 
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President Kennedy addressed a short 
speech of praise to the young people and 
pinned their medals on them. The 
awards are gold lifesaver medals pro- 
vided by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation as part of a general safety pro- 
gram organized and conducted by the 
American Automobile Association. 

Of the eight youngsters, two are from 
District of Illinois which I have the 
honor to represent. Alvin Cynova, 13, is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Warren Cynova 
of 5111 North Glenwood, and Randy 
Newnum is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Jenkins of 1305 West Carmen. 

The two boys are members of the safe- 
ty patrol at Trumbull School, Chicago, 
were cited for pulling an adult school- 
crossing guard and three small girls out 
of the path of a speeding car. I would 
like to take this opportunity to offer my 
sincere congratulations to Alvin and 
Randy for their courage and their out- 
standing response to duty. 


New York’s General Practitioner of Year 
Cites Need for Cancer Detection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, about 3 
years ago I addressed a national conven- 
tion of the Survivors of Corregidor and 
Bataan at Binghampton, N.Y. A former 
mayor of that city, Charlie Kress, who 
has been working to improve the admin- 
istration and effectiveness of the na- 
tional cancer program, has called to my 
attention a news story from the Bing- 
hampton, N.Y., Press of April 25, 1963, 
announcing that the New York State 
Medical Society has named Dr. Raymond 
S. McKeeby, of Binghampton, as New 
York State’s “outstanding general prac- 
titioner of the year.” j 

In a recently published interview Dr. 
McKeeby made some forthright and 
illuminating statements which should 
receive the thoughtful attention of all 
public health leaders in the Nation. He 
pointed out that the American public is 
in dire need of more and better medical 
general practitioners; that many medi- 
cal graduates turn to the fleld of spe- 
cialization, undoubtedly because the life 
of a specialist is easier and more profit- 
able than that of a general practitioner. 

In fighting the scourge of cancer we 
hear the medical experts and specialists 
constantly admonishing the public 
about the need for early detection and 
frequent medical examinations. Grant- 
ing that this is the most desirable safe- 
guard, the average working man pressed 
by constantly rising living costs, cannot 
afford the high cost of frequent cancer 
detection examinations by expensive 
cancer specialists. It thus becomes 
more and more important that the fam- 
ily physician, a general practitioner, be 
capable of conducting effective cancer 
detection examinations. Dr. McKeeby 
states that “the American Academy of 
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General Practice is the only medical or- 
ganization which has a specific require- 
ment for postgraduate education to keep 
up the capacities of its members, who 
must receive 50 hours of formal post- 
graduate education and 100 hours of in- 
formal schooling every 3 years in order 
to retain Academy membership.” 

Dr. McKeeby should be congratulated 
on his frank and courageous stand in 
publicly proclaiming the national need 
for more and better general practitioners 
to protect our country’s small-income 
citizens not only financially, but also 
healthwise by encouraging them thusly 
to seek frequent examinations by a fam- 
ily doctor who is a general practitioner, 
well qualified in skilled cancer detection. 
And the American Academy of General 
Practice also deserves public acclaim for 
its wise and national welfare-serving 
stand, in requiring its members to keep 
up to date in the progress of medical 
science. 

And in the administration of the new 
Presidential aid-to-medical- student pro- 
gram, those in authority should give 
serious study to devising some means 
whereby medical students will be en- 
couraged toward careers as general prac- 
titioners rather than seeking the more 
lucrative but less immediately humanity- 
serving fields of high-priced specializa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, at the close of these re- 
marks I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the Binghampton, N. V., 
Press relative to Dr. McKeeby be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Binghamton, N. T., Press, 
Apr. 25, 1963] 
Dr. MCKEEBY OUTSTANDING GENERAL PRACTI- 
TIONER IN STATE 

Dr. Raymond S. McKeeby of Vestal, a Bing- 
hamton physician, is the outstanding gen- 
eral practitioner of the year in New York 
State. 

He was chosen for the honor today by the 
council of the New York State Medical So- 
ciety, meeting in New York City. 

The 51-year-old Binghamton native last 
month was named Broome County's general 
practitioner of the year by the Broome Medi- 
cal Society. 

He and his wife, Emily, live at 4504 Forest 
Lane with their four children: Joan, a junior 
at Buffalo University; Raymond Bruce, a 
freshman at Long Island University; Gall 
Elizabeth, a Central High student, and John 
Matthew, 3. 

Dr. McKeeby, who maintains an office at 84 
Main Street, is a member of the National 
Education Commission of the American 
Academy of General Practice. 

In 1961 he was coordinator for project 
More in Binghamton, one of the two pilot 
projects in the United States to test means of 
interesting more high school students in pre- 
paring for careers in medicine. 

He is chairman of both the Hospital and 
Professional Relations and Nursing Educa- 
tion Committees of the State Medical Society 
and a member of the mediation committee. 

Dr. McKeeby, a former president of the 
Broome society, also is chairman of its policy 
and planning committee. 

He is a graduate of Central High School, 
Cornell University and Temple University 
Medical School at Philadelphia, He interned 
at Binghamton General (then City) Hospital 
in 1940-41, when Mrs. McKeeby was interning 
at the hospital as a dietician. 
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Philippine War Damage Claims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
should concur in the Senate amendment 
to the Philippine War Damage Claims 
Act of 1962. It provides that any fur- 
ther payments by the United States 
would go to the Philippine Government 
instead of to private claimants. 

Recent revelations before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee of im- 
proper activities on behalf of the Philip- 
pine war damage claims legislation indi- 
cates the need for this amendment as the 
best way of correcting the situation. It 
was passed by the Senate on May 1, 1963, 
by a rollcall vote of 58 to 26, being title 
IV of the supplemental appropriations 
bill (H.R. 5517). 

This Senate amendment—No. 76—has 
been reported in disagreement by the 
conference committee, and a motion will 
be made for the House to recede and 
concur when the report of the conference 
committee comes back to the House. 

Believing that the full facts should be 
before the House at that time, I include 
as part of these remarks a joint state- 
ment by Members of the House: 


STATEMENT ON PHILIPPINE Wan DAMAGE 


Recent hearings before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee during its investiga- 
tion of the Foreign Agents tration Act 
(hearing of Apr. 18, 1963, entitled “Activities 
of Nondiplomatic Representatives of Foreign 
Principals in the United States“) disclosed 
improper activities on behalf of the legis- 
lation. This led important members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, includ- 
ing the chairman and Senators SPARKMAN, 
SYMINGTON, and HICKENLOOPER to state that 
if the Senate had known the facts disclosed, 
it would not have passed the 1962 act in the 
form in which it was passed (hearing, pp. 
262-263) . 

Senator SPARKMAN stated: 

“You will recall that I presided over the 
committee during practically all of the hear- 
ings on this Philippine War Claims 
Act of 1962. We had two bills before us at 
that time. One was the bill * * * which 
would have paid the amount directly to the 
Philippine Government, the full amount. 
The other was the bill * * * to make the 
payments to individual claimants. 

“I want to say that in my opinion, had 
the committee been fully advised as to the 
facts that are before us now, the bill that 
Was passed would not have been approved.” 

He later stated during the debate on the 
Senate amendment (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 7161): 

“Had I known that the former Commis- 
sloners were taking advantage of the posi- 
tion they held and the information they had 
obtained as Commissioners, together with 
the other officials, I certainly would not have 
voted for that bill. I would have voted for 
the bill which would have provided payment 
directly to the Philippine Government.” 

The Senate decided that the proper way 
to correct the situation was to change the 
1962 act by amendment into the other form 
providing for payment directly to the Philip- 
pine Government, an proceeded to pass such 
an amendment by a vote of 58 to 26. 
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The improper activities which led the Sen- 
ate to change the form of the 1962 act. 

1. The testimony before the Senate inves- 
tigation showed that over a period of years 
lobbyists had been stirring up a demand for 
further payments on war claims. 

The Congress had been led to believe that 
there had long been an insistent public de- 
mand in the Philippines for further pay- 
ments. But the testimony before the Sen- 
ate investigation showed that this demand 
had in part been stirred up by lobbyists: Mr. 
O'Donnell, a former member of the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission; Mr. Delgado, 
the former Filipino member of the Com- 
mission (as required by the 1946 act); and 
Mr. Schein, former chief examiner of the 
Commission; that Mr. Delgado wrote to Mr. 
O'Donnell on January 13, 1952 (hearing, P- 
178): — 

“Your letter of December 23, 1952, was 
duly received and have noted its contents 
with great interest. I believe you are quite 
right in your appraisal of the situation there 
but I am afraid that enthusiasm on the part 
of the interested parties and the Government 
here have cooled off. Nothing has been done 
and no one seems to be interested enough to 
take the initiative in having some action bY 
the Government on the matter of additi 
war damage compensation. However, I am 
writing today to Mr. Lino Gutierrez, presi- 
dent of the Private Claimants Association, 
and other interested parties on the subject- 
In addition, in the broadcast which I am 
scheduled to make on the 18th of this month 
over the station DEBB, I will discuss the 
subject in an effort to arouse enthusiasm and 
start the ball rolling. 

“I am of the considered opinion that even 
if the chances of obtaining the $200 million 
are not rosy this year, something must be 
done there to keep up the interest of the 
administration on the same, as otherwise 
our probabilities of obtaining additional 
money next year would be much less.” 

Addressing the Senate on April 26, 1963, 
Senator FULBRIGHT said (CONGRESSIONAL REC 
ORD, p. 6798) : 

“The evidence taken from Mr. ODonnell's 
own files indicates that he and Mr. Delgado 
promoted the so-called moral obligation to 
pay further claims, and kept the issue 
further payments alive after ‘enthusiasm’ 
on the part of the interested parties and 
the—Philippine—Government had cooled 
off’. * * * That letter is merely indicative 
of, and an example of, many other letters 
which indicate the beginning and the pur- 
suance of an activity on the part of these 
gentlemen to create in the Philippines, and 
eventually in the Congress, the belief that 
there was a moral obligation to pay further 
claims.” 

2. The testimony before the Senate in- 
vestigation showed that Mr. O'Donnell and 
Mr. Delgado started to promote legislation 
for further payments on war claims shortly 
after leaving the Commission in 1951. 

Senator FULBRIGHT said: 

“Very soon after his leaving office as 3 
member of the Commission, Mr. O'Donnell 
made arrangements on his own to repre- 
sent one group of claimants and his fellow 
Commissioner, Mr. Delgado, conceived the 
purpose of obtaining enactment of further 
legislation which would and did result in 
great financial benefit to Mr. O'Donnell. 4% 
I have indicated, he and his associates have 
already received in excess of $1 million, 
more would come to them if the existing 
law should be allowed to stand (ConcRrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 6798). 

“It is significant that the further pay- 
ments to be made were upon claims which 
they themselves had adjudicated as mem- 
bers of the Commission." (hearing, p. 261)- 

The testimony showed that Mr. ODonn 
sought to procure in Washington a list of 
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the claimants, and wrote Mr. Delgado on 
February 9, 1952 (hearing, p. 179) : 

‘It is regrettable that we did not make 
Up this list before we left the Commission, 
but this Is little solace now.” 

8. The testimony before the Senate in- 
vestigation showed that Mr. O'Donnell, Mr. 

ado, and Mr. Schein spearheaded the 
testimony before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
Mittee in support of the claims legislation 
Without disclosing their strong private in- 
terest in it. 

The testimony showed that a crucial issue 
in the consideration of this legislation was 
as to the meaning and intent of the Philip- 
Pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946; that the 

ony of these three men was accepted 

88 coming from men who were experts on 
that subject due to their work with the 
on; that they had already received 

large legal fees as a result of other Philip- 
pine war damage legislation, and would re- 
ceive additional large fees if the 1962 act 
were passed in the form which they de- 
sired; namely, with provision for payments 
to private claimants; that the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee reported favorably a bill 
in that form on June 27, 1080, despite the 
Tact that the then administration had rec- 
ommended settlement of Philippine war 
claims with the Philippine Govern- 

Ment by a lump-sum payment to that 

ernment. 

That bill, H.R. 12078, 86th Congress, 2d 
Session, died in the Rules Committee. In 
the 87th Congress a similar bill, H.R. 8617, 
Was reported favorably in August 1961, and 
Was defeated in the House May 9, 1962, on a 
Tolicall vote of 201 to 171. Another similar 
bill, HR. 11721, was immediately filed, was 
Passed by the House on August 1, 1962, by 
the Senate on August 24, 1962, and became 

Law 87-616. - 

During the debate in the Senate on May 1, 

1963, Senator HICKENLOOPER suggested an ex- 
tion as to why the House chose to sup- 

Port a bill for payment to claimants rather 
to the Philippine Government, saying 

(Concresstowar Reconn, p. 7162) : 

“A bill providing payment to the Puilip- 
Pine Government was ruled out in the other 

7. No one knew quite why. 

The information that Iam about to men- 
tion is not yet in the Recorp, but I assure 

tors that there is ample reason to know 
that word went from powerful Members of 
the other body that unless the State Depart- 
Ment and the administration accepted the 

as it was altered to make the $73 million 
Payments to individual claimants rather than 
to the Philippine Government, there would 
be no bill at all, and the international com- 

tions that had arisen as the result of the 
failure to pass the original bill in the House 
Would continue.” 

Comments by Senator FuLBRIGHT were 
(hearing, p. 261) : 

“Mr. O'Donnell testified before this com- 
Mittee that he did not disclose, in previous 

ny before the Congress, that he was 

&cting in fact, if not in law, as the agent of 
foreign principals, and for his own interests, 
He spoke as a former official of the Federal 
ernment whose interest was in having 
that Government pay purportedly legitimate 
Claims. In fact, he was bound to be at least 
Uait y motivated by his own financial in- 


“The primary purpose of this investigation, 
af which today’s hearing was a part, is to 
examine into the terms and the administra- 
tion of the Foreign Agents Registration Act. 

Oday’s hearing I think has disclosed signifi- 
Cant weaknesses, to the extent that Congress, 
the State Department, and the Justice De- 
Partment did not know that a powerful mov- 

force behind the passage of the Philip- 
ee War Damage Claims Legislation Act of 
962 was private gain rather than public 
Welfare or national security. 
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“That they (Mr, O'Donnell and Mr. Del- 
gado) have been unduly enriched is of less 
importance than that the legislative process 
has been subverted. Both Congress and the 
Executive were, I believe, deceived.” 

During the debate in the Senate on May 1, 
1963, Senator HICKENLOOPER sald (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 7163) : 

This is a flagrant case. It is a flagrant 
case of * * * deliberate withholding of per- 
sonal interest by witnesses before commit- 
tees of the Congress, which amounts to com- 
plete deception. 

“They were out drumming up business by 
international cable, letter, and other con- 
tacts to solicit the claims of these people. 
Then they got busy and stirred up the idea 
that the United States might be induced to 
put up $73 million for rehabilitation pur- 
poses, but their purpose was to pay it to in- 
dividuals on individual claims, because they 
were developing contracts with the indi- 
vidual claimants, and those contracts have 
been listed in the Record, They used a sub- 
stantial amount of money * * * One of 
these men came before the committees of the 
House and Senate, presenting himself as a 
former member of the Philippine War Dam- 
age Commission, and therefore connoting 
that he was in a special position of sympa- 
thy for and knowledge of the poor people 
in the Philippines—and many of them did 
suffer—but he never once disclosed that he 
was a lobbyist who had solicited business 
for revenue, based upon his service in the 
Government. * * * He never disclosed his 
own personal interest in this subject or his 
own pecuniary interest, or that of his fellow 
member on the Commission who was equally 
busy in the Philippines seliciting these 
claims. 

“This was a racket, and a concealed racket. 
The administration did not know it. It was 
not revealed until almost collaterally and 
incidentally to a broader investigation by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations.” 

m 


The House should concur with the Senate 
amendment 


The House was subjected to the same 
pressures and deceptions as the Senate. The 
House should conclude, as did Members of 
the Senate, that, had it known the facts 
which have since been disclosed, it would 
not have passed the 1962 act in the form 
in which it was passed. It should decide 
that the best way to correct the situation 18 
to change the 1962 act by amendment into 
the form providing for payment directly to 
the Philippine Government. 

The House has had grave doubts as to 
making further payments to private claim- 
ants, It defeated one bill for that purpose 
May 9, 1962, by a record vote of 201 to 171. 
It certainly would not have subsequently 
passed another similar bill had it known the 
facts which have since been disclosed. 

If it did not pass that form of bill, it would 
have passed a bill providing for payment to 
the Philippine Government, as the previous 
administration had virtually promised such 
a settlement, and had recommended it to 
the Congress. 

In 1959 the United States negotiated set- 
tlement of 19 outstanding Philippine claims, 
one of which was for additional war dam- 

In a note of August 4, 1959, to the 
Philippine Government, under the saluta- 
tion, “Excellency,” it said (Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing, June 12, 1962, p. 20): 

“With respect to the Philippine claim for 
payment of additional war damage compen- 
sation in accordance with the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Att of 1946 (Public Law 370, 
79th Cong.) the executive branch of the U.S. 
Government will at the next regular session 
of the Congress, and in connection with the 
legislative program for fiscal year 1961, re- 
quest appropriate legislation enabling the 
settlement of this matter on the basis of 
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$73 million, which amount reflects the sta- 
tutory maximum of unpaid private claims 
according to the reports of the War Damage 
Commission, By a settlement, made directly 
with the Philippine Government, the U.S. 
Government will consider itself completely 
divested of all responsibility for payment of 
individual private claims. A memorandum 
showing the computation of the amount un- 
paid under the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
is enclosed. No further request of the U.S. 
Government relating to war damage compen- 
sation will be entertained other than to sup- 
ply any records which might be appropriate 
and be needed by the Philippine Govern- 
ment.” 

The House should now concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment which would bring about 
settlement in that manner—by payment to 
the Philippine Government. 

1. It is not enough merely to attempt to 
cut off further fees to the lobbyists. 

That probably cannot be done effectively, 
anyway. The right objective is to undo the 
effect of the improper practices and decep- 
tions which led to passage of a bill for pay- 
ment to claimants which would not have 
been passed had the deceptions been known. 

Senator SPARKMAN, who presided at the 
Senate hearings on the legislation said: 

“I would not have voted for that bill. I 
would have voted for the bill which would 
have provided payments directly to the 
Philippine Government.” 

The proper corrective measure is to amend 
the 1962 act so that it will provide for pay- 
ment directly to the Philippine Government, 

2. Settlement by payment to the Philip- 
pine Government is acceptable to that Goy- 
ernment, 

Under Secretary Harriman told the Foreign 
Relations Committee, with reference to two 
bills, one for payment to the Philippine 
Government, and one for payment to private 
claimants (hearing, June 12, 1962, p. 14): 

“The (Philippine) Government itself has 
stated that it will accept either bill with 
good will.” 

3. Settlement by payment to the Philip- 
pine Government would carry out the pur- 
poses of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946 better than would further payments 
at this late date to private claimants. 

The main purpose of the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 was to rehabilitate 
the war-torn economy of the Philippines. 
Payment of private claims for war damages 
(whether caused by the United States or 
not) was chosen as a means to get the money 
quickly into the stream of the Philippine 
economy. The money had to be spent, or 
have been spent, for replacement and repair 
of the damages. 

The 1962 act contains a similar require- 
ment, but over $30 million will go to 287 
claimants who have large claims of $25,000 
and over (hearings, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, June 12, 1962, p. 4). It is clear that 
most of them will long ago have made the 
replacements and repairs, so that the new 
payments will be windfalls. 

Payment to the Philippine Government 
on the other hand would be a direct help to 
the Philippine economy, and so more in 
keeping with the purpose of the 1946 act. 

4. The claimed saving to the United States 
as a result of paying private claimants is 
far outweighed by other considerations. _ 

The 1902 act appropriated about $73 mil- 
lion for payment of private claims, with a 
provision that any amounts left over after 
such payments would revert to the US. 
Treasury. If settlement of the war damage 
claims issue were made by payment to the 
Philippine Government, the money would 
all be used for such payment. 

Those who favor payment to private 
claimants make much of the possible saving 
resulting from lost claims caused by disap- 
pearance of claimants, etc. 
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But even if a few more million dollars 
might go to the Philippine Government, if 
payment were made to it, than would go to 
private claimants, that fact assumes slight 
im when it is recalled that since 
1946 the United States has furnished over a 
billion dollars of ald to the Philippines and 
is still furnishing aid in large amounts. 

That fact is far outwelghed by the con- 
sideration that payments now to private 
claimants would in many cases be windfalls, 
whereas payments to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment would carry out the purpose of the 
1946 act of aiding the Philippine economy. 
Under the Senate amendment providing for 
payment to the Philippine Government, that 
Government would be free to use the money 
for rehabilitation or in such manner as it 
saw fit. 

Fifth. If the House would not have passed 
the 1962 act had it known the facts re- 
cently disclosed, it should now change the 
form of that act to provide payment to the 
Philippine Government rather than to pri- 
vate claimants. 

Those who oppose the Senate amendment 
argue that the 1962 act should not be 
changed merely because of some wrongful 
lobbying. Other lobbyists, they say, have 
made campaign contributions and been ac- 
tive in sponsoring legislation. The news- 
papers have made much of campaign contri- 
butions, which make good stories, but it is 
clear that what moved the Senate to con- 
clude that it would not have passed the 
1962 act had it known the facts recently dis- 
closed was mainly based on other considera- 
tions: with Mr. O'Donnell’s and Mr. Del- 
gado’s activities in promoting a demand for 
war claims legislation, both here and in the 
Philippines; with their employment on 
claims legislation shortly after leaving the 
Commission; with their spearheading of 
testimony before the Congress favorable to 
that legislation without disclosing their pri- 
vate interest; and with their efforts to shape 
the legislation in such a way that it went 
to individual claimants, resulting in the lob- 
byists’ private gain, rather than to the 
Philippine Government—in short. with im- 
proper pressures and deceptions which led 
Senator HICKENLOOPER to say. “The situ- 
ation stinks” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
7163). 

mt 
Background facts as to opposition to further 
payments of private claims 

The previous administration strongly op- 
posed further payments to private claimants 
at this late date, and the House defeated one 
bill for that purpose. 

The crucial issue was as to the alleged 
moral obligation to make such further pay- 
ments. The disclosures in the Senate inves- 
tigation have cast doubt on previous testi- 
mony on this issue, much of which came 
from the three lobbyists mentioned above. 
They even claimed that a “promise” had been 
made for further payments, and that such 
payments were a “debt.” 

In other respects, arguments previously 
made against further payments to private 
claimants have been strengthened and justi- 
fied by the recent disclosures. 

- Those arguments were— 

1. The private claims being brought for- 

ward were not “war damage claims” in the 
. generally accepted sense of those words 
(which refer to claims based on legal liabil- 
ity—but were based on voluntary gifts made 
by the United States to rehabilitate the 
Philippine economy. 

2. The real purpose of the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 was rehabilitation, 
and payment to private claimants was a 
vehicle to accomplish that purpose. The 
report of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on that act stated: 

“The bill is not a private claims measure 
to reimburse individuals or organizations 
for damage incurred in war. The primary 
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function of the payments is to assist and 
encourage rehabilitation and rebuilding of 
the economy and social structure of the 
nation.” 

3. Purther payment of private claims 
would not accomplish the main purpose of 
the 1946 act. The Bell Mission to the Philip- 
pines of 1950 reported (Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee Supplemental hearings on June 9, 
1960, p. 21): 

“That further war payments to 
individuals would not contribute materially 
to economic development in the Philippines, 
and that continuing assistance by the 
United States should be for development 
projects in agriculture and industry related 
to the specific needs of the Philippine econ- 
omy rather than as additional war damage 
payments to individuals.” 

Since then over $1 billion of U.S. ald has 
gone to the Philippines. 

On March 3, 1960, Mr. Douglas Dillon. 
Acting Secretary of State, wrote to the 
Speaker of the House: 

“The executive branch believes that re- 
building, replacement, or repair of war- 
damaged private property in the Philippines 
is no longer practicable. Moreover, in view 
of the time which has elapsed since the 
original claims were approved, and since 
the U.S. Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion went out of existence on March 31, 
1951, it is not considered practicable for the 
U.S. Government to assume any responsi- 
bility for the payment of the balance of 
approved individual private property claims.” 

4. The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946 did not create an obligation for further 
payments of private claims beyond the $400 
million then provided. 

This was the crucial issue. The 1946 act 
provided $400 million for payment of private 
claims. It contained a provision that the 
balance of the money left after the payment 
of small claims in full should be used toward 
payment of certain other claims up to a max- 
imum of 75 percent. The $400 million was 
insufficient to pay that maximum. 

Proponents of the 1962 act claimed that 
these provisions indicated an obligation to 
pay up to 75 percent. Opponents maintained 
that the intent of the 1946 act was to set up 
a method of disbursing $400 million, and not 
a method of paying claims up to 75 percent. 

The record of hearings, reports, and de- 
bates relative to the 1946 act can fairly be 
said to show that a majority of the members 
of the committees in both branches did not 
intend to create a further obligation beyond 
the $400 million authorized although a few 
committee members insisted that the in- 
tent was to pay up to 75 percent. 


CONCLUSION 


The only record House vote on this legis- 
lation was against further payments to pri- 
vate claimants, a vote of 201 to 171 on May 9, 
1962 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 7349). Since 
the recent disclosures in the Senate investi- 
gation, there are strong additional reasons 
for standing back of that vote, and for voting 
to concur in the Senate amendment. 

H. R. Gross. 
Wayne L. Hays. 
RoserT R. BARRY. 


Cold War Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
AMVETS National Executive Committee 
in April, 1963. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas American servicemen are dally 
risking life and limb on numerous cold war 
fronts throughout the world; and 

Whereas in many instances the service 
performed by the men serving in these 
cold war areas is more hazardous than that 
performed by many wartime veterans; and 

Whereas S. 1011 introduced in the Senate 
of the United States recognizes the hazard- 
ous nature of this service: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That AMVETS National Ex- 
ecutive Committee assembled in Washing- 
ton, D.C., at the Mayflower Hotel, April 5 
through 7, 1963, support S. 1011, a bill to 
provide wartime benefits to veterans and 
their dependents who serve in an area desig- 
nated by the President as an area of hostili- 
ties during the period of hostilities. 


Bay of Pigs Survivors Get New Ultimatum 
on Invasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the secrecy which still surrounds the 
the Bay of Pigs invasion, it seems to me 
important that the article by Robert S. 
Allen and Paul Scott on this subject be 
brought to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

The article appeared in the Arlington 
Northern Virginia Sun on May 8, 1963: 
ALLEN-Scotr Rxroar— Bar or Pics Sunvrvoss 

GET New ULTIMATUM ON INVASION 


(By Robert S, Allen and Paul Scott 


The heroic survivors of the lll-fated Bay 
of Pigs invasion are faced with a crushing 
new ultimatum. 

This latest “surrender” demand, as thé 
Cuban veterans bitterly call it, is from the 
Kennedy administration in the form of & 
blunt order to completely refrain from hav- 
ing anything to do with attacks against Cas- 
tro’s Communist regime. 

Penalty for disregarding this secret edict 
is immediate loss of the monthly payments 
they are receiving from the Government. 

This harsh crackdown is being explained 
individually to every member of the Cuban 
brigade by representatives of Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Kennedy. These officials are con- 
veying their orders orally and with no one 
present other than the freedom fighter hesr- 
ing them. 

Word of this extraordinary backstage de- 
velopment has reached the Senate Armed 
Services Subcommittee investigating the 


_administration’s failure to get the thousands 


of Russian troops out of Cuba. 

One letter sent the Senators recounts 12 
detail how the invasion veterans are sum“ 
moned and singly informed that theif 
monthly allowances, ranging from $100 to 
$250, will be discontinued unless a cate- 
goric pledge of “no action” against Castro 
is given. If an exile balks, his name i5 
forthwith stricken from the payroll. 

Significantly, this ironhanded underco 
pressure is being exerted on brigade mem- 
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bers at the very time Attorney General Ken- 
nedy is publicly calling for unification of 
5 refugees in an organization that 
could speak with one voice and have some 
Telationship” with the United States and 
Other countries. 
Congressional sources close to the White 
are saying privately that the Attorney 
General is spearheading a drive inside the 
administration to set up a new Cuban 
“front” under the leadership of Manuel Ray, 
member of the first Castro cabinet. 

Also that only exile groups willing to go 
Along with the President's “let the dust set- 
tle” policy are being asked to join this new 

tion and hold key posts in it. 

Purpose of the new “front” is de- 
Scribed as aimed at expanding contacts“ 
With the Cuban underground which is to 
receive some financing as long as its opera- 
tions remain secret. However, the organiza- 
tion will be barred from conducting raids or 
Attacks on Cuba or Russians stationed there. 

The administration’s action in cutting off 
the $81,000-a-month allowance to the Cuban 
Revolutionary Council is part of this un- 
announced new policy. 

Meanwhile, Russia is taking full advantage 
5 the protection the United States is giving 
ts upping to Cuba. More than a score of 

reighters unloaded cargoes in Cuban 
Ports in April. 

At least half of these Communist vessels 

Sailed through the Panama Canal, raising 

tion among intelligence authorities 
that Russian may be opening a new Cuban 
Supply route from Vladivostok. 

Until last month most of the Red ships 
Came from either Russian ports on the Black 
Sea or Baltic Sea ports of the satellites. 
Military experts estimate that more than 
halt of the Soviet ships are being used to 
Totate and supply Russian troops in Cuba. 

estimate of the number of these 
forces is being revised upward by the Defense 
Intelligence Agency. 


The Anti- Southern Prejudice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Columbia Record, of Columbia, S. G., is 
in South Carolina and 
throughout the Southeast for its consist- 
ay outstanding editorial page, and I 
Ve likewise been impressed with the 
editorial page of this splendid newspa- 
per, In the May 8, 1963, edition of the 
Columbia Record, my attention has been 
Called to an excellent editorial entitled 
Anti-Southern Prejudice.” I ask 
us consent that this editorial be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
8s follows: 


THE ANTI-SOUTHERN PREJUDICE 

= One of the Nation's most extensive, per- 

ioe Prejudices, antisouthernism, con- 

ues to be neglected by behavioral science. 

et the evidences of the syndrome mount 

Eas y in the utterances of national leaders 

d in the publications of the mass com- 
munications media. 

If social science is truly not “a scholarly 

arcanum, but an organized part of the cul- 
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ture which exists to help man in continually 
understanding and rebuilding his culture,” 
then social sciences must explore the prej- 
udice as a preview to understanding. 

They must codify and relate the sociology 
of antisouthernism through American his- 
tory and the sociology of modern anti- 
southernism. Its origin, religious and polit- 
ical aspects, economic influences and future 
must be adequately researched. 

The urgent necessity for such a study is 
brought to mind by three recent stories, two 
from this country and one from Britain. 
Each, in its way, is exemplary of anti- 
southernism. 

In a recent editorial, the influential New 
York Times concluded that emerging Re- 
publicans in the South were trying to “out- 
segregate” Democrats, in complete disregard 
of the facts. Motivating the Times was the 
prejudicial belief that all changes in South- 
ern political thought must be intimately in- 
volved with the racial question. The Times 
ignored the basic truth that the South no 
longer continues to be a political whole and 
that, in the majority of the States of the 
old Confederacy, race has ceased to be the 
major issue. 

Republicanism in the South has grown be- 
cause of the party's appeal to economic con- 
servatism, the necessity for a two-party sys- 
tem, and the enduring dialog over Federal- 
State-individual relations, ; 

The second item, a story out of London 
related that the most controversial show in 
British television history, That Was the 
Week That Was.“ was going off the air for the 
summer. 

“The bitterest episode“ of the BBC series, 
an account read, centered on the murder of 
William Moore, the Baltimore postman shot 
in Mississippi during a protest march against 
racial discrimination. In the best minstrel 
tradition, Millicent Martin, the show's sing- 
ing star, and a blackfaced chorus, asked to 
go back to Mississippi, ‘where the Mississippi 
mud mingles with the blood of niggers hang- 
ing from the branches of the trees“ 

Here is the antl-South prejudice working 
at its worst. In the first place, the tragic 
and deplorable murder of the postman took 
place not in Mississippi, but in Alabama. 

Why, then, did the show err in placing the 
even in Mississippi? Because, in its propa- 
ganda, the Communists have consistently 
singled out Mississippi as a specific example 
of southern race relations and because of the 
recent collision on the Ole Miss campus. 

Social scientists should not overlook the 
countless cartoons of “niggers hanging from 
the branches of the trees" in Mississippi as 
pictorial summaries of white-Negro relations 
in the entire South. 

The third item is one of the cover stories 
of the May 21 issue of Look magazine. On 
the cover, the reader is asked to inspect "The 
South’s War Against Negro Votes,“ beginning 
on page 38. 

If one reads the article, he'll find that the 
story involves only the State of Mississippi 
and not the entire South, as is alleged by 
the title. (Southwestern Georgia is men- 
tioned only incidentally.) Despite the fact 
that South Carolina, and most of the rest 
of the section, insists upon no discrimina- 
tion in voter registration and subsequent 
balloting, the entire South stands condemned 
by the article and its title. 

Nowhere does the author even suggest to 
the readers that Negro registration and vot- 
ing rights are being vigorously protected in 
Florida, Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, or North 
Carolina. 

The antisouthern prejudice demands that 
the entire section be condemned. 

Antisouthernism is not compatible with 
American dem or Western culture. 
One should hope that its definition and erad- 
ication would come swiftly. 
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A Hospital in Haiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia! Mr. President. 
in view of the current events in Haiti, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Hospital in Haiti” by Mr. 
Clayton Willis. 

The article was published in the 
March 14, 1963, issue of the Fauquier 
Democrat, of Warrenton, Va. Mr. Willis 
is a reporter for the paper, and news di- 
rector for radio station WEER, also in 
Warrenton, 

This well-written article describes the 
fine work of Dr. William Larimer Mel- 
lon, Jr., and Mrs. Mellon, at the Albert 
Schweitzer Hospital at Deschapelles, 
about 85 miles from Port-au-Prince in 
Haiti, which Dr. Mellon founded and 
operates. x 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A HOSPITAL IN HAITI 
(By Clayton Willis) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Clayton Willis has visited 
Haiti five times. A former Newsweek staff 
writer, he has traveled throughout Latin 
America, visiting every country in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. He speaks French and 
Spanish fluently. This is the story of the 
Albert Schweitzer Hospital in Haiti and the 
man who built it, Dr. William Larimer 
Mellon, Jr.) = 

PORT-AU-PRINCE, Hartt—One of the most 
amazing hospitals anywhere is the Albert 
Schweitzer Hospital. It is located in the 
disease ridden, poverty stricken Artibonite 
Valley of Haiti. 

I went through the beautifully equipped, 
one-story glass and stone building with Dr. 
Willian Larimer Mellon, Jr., a quiet, dedi- 
cated man who built the hospital in the sun 
parched valley in 1956. Dr. Mellon is a 
cousin of Paul Mellon of Upperville. 

The site of the Albert Schweitzer Hos- 
pital is about 85 miles from Haiti's capital 
city of Port-au-Prince and about midway 
between this city and Cap Haitien, the coun- 
try's second city. 

Except for witch doctors, 52-year-old 
Larimer Mellon is reported to have been the 
first regular full-time physician in the dense- 
ly populated valley. 

I saw 10 tiny babies with lockjaw in 1 
room of the hospital. A Haitian nurse 
picked up one of them. It was as stiff as 
a board. Dr. Mellon said the unknowing 
mothers use mud packs as antiseptics on 
the unbilical cords of the babies after birth. 
Mellon told me that two-thirds of the babies 
leave the hospital cured. The others just 
don’t make it. 

Since most of the patients can’t read and 
write (about 10 percent are literate in Haiti), 
Dr. Mellon has the signs marking the exami- 
nation rooms of his hospital painted different 
colors. He explained that the patient is 
told to go to a certain colored sign, not to 
the pediatrics department, because he can’t 
read the word “pediatrics.” 

The Albert Schweitzer Hospital at Descha- 
pelles, Haiti, asks patients to pay if they 
can. If they can’t, Mellon reaches into his 
pocket and foots the bill. He has done 
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this so much, in fact, that Mellon has had 
to have outside help. The Grant Founda- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pa., is a big backer. Pub- 
lic contributions supply the rest. 

But, Haiti needs more than a hospital. 
So, Larry and his wife, Gwen, started teach- 
ing English and vocational skills in addition 
to the work they did in community develop- 
ment. Mellon and his wife, both members 
of the Disciples of Christ, arranged for rell- 
gious activities at the hospital. The com- 
munity development projects stemming from 
the hospital extend for a 40-mile radius. 
These include desperately needed schools. 

To boot, the hospital has a veterinary shop. 
In it the burros (the Haitian ambulance in 
that part of the country) that bring patients 
are treated. Mellon noted that each burro's 
saddle is removed when he arrives so that 
his back can be checked. 

Dr. Mellon has made many sacrifices to 
take on his Nobel Prize caliber work in Halti. 
A grand nephew of the late financier, An- 
drew Mellon, Larimer Mellon in 1947 left a 
comparatively easy ranch life in Arizona to 
go to primitive Halti. His wife Gwen be- 
came so ill before Christmas that she had to 
spend some weeks in a New York hospital 
getting over a mysterious disease. Mrs. Mel- 
lon has resumed her work at the hospital on 
a part-time basis. 4 

As we were going through the airy bulld- 
ing together, I said to the doctor what a 
wonderful job he had done with his hospital. 
Humble, soft-spoken Dr. Mellon replied: 
“I'd like to see 10 more like it in Haiti.” 


Roy L. Whitman 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, our 
good friend Roy L. Whitman, Official 
Reporter of Debates, served his last day 
in the House on April 30. I join his 
many friends in paying tribute to the 
dean of its Reporters. 

His magic pen has moved steadily 
throughout these many years—since 
1932—inking the history of the House 
in debate and recording for all time the 
business of the greatest deliberative body 
in the world. 

Only an individual of great patience, 
alert dexterity of hand and finite mind 
could have survived those many years 
of trying experiences—noting the ray- 
ings of fork tongued orators whose fiery 
words spilled in multisyllabic phrases 
that would deaden the blast of a French 
horn and stultify the mind of even Noah 
Webster, the ruler of the world of words. 

But perhaps the antidote was at hand 
in the soothing gentleness of the melodi- 
ous voices of the orators of yesteryear. 
Their sweet-sounding phrases from mel- 
liferous lips must have had a soothing 
effect on an authority in grammatical 
instruction like Roy, who revered spiced 
descriptions of heavenly thoughts as a 
cultural contribution to the beauty of 
the language. 

Roy was very cooperative in solving 
the many problems brought to him for 
solution by Members of the House. He 
Was unselfish and obliging in the cor- 
rection of statements attributed to the 
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contributor on the floor. He was zealous 
in calling attention to a slip of the tongue 
in debate. 

His long and varied experience in his 
profession (over 51 years) established 
him as an authority. 

His long service in the “Cave of the 
Winds”—enduring the stunning babble 
of ear-splitting voices and straining for 
the whispering inaudible nothings of ill- 
prepared readings earned for him his full 
retirement. He and his darling wife, 
Erie, who also was his helpmate in his 
professional life are deserving of this 
new happiness—a healthy and perma- 
nent vacation. May the blessings of God 
and well wishes of the Nation keep them 
with one another and their love of family 
for many years. 


Pentagon Budgeteering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I submit herewith for reprinting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp,'‘an article 
from the pen of Neal Stanford entitled 
“Pentagon Budgeteering,” which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, May 4, 1963: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 4, 1963] 
PENTAGON BUDGETEERING 
(By Neal Stanford) 

WaAsHINcTon.—Something quite unusual, 
if not unique, is happening in the Pentagon. 
For the first time that newsmen can recall, 
the military brass and the civilian chiefs in 
drawing up a new defense budget practically 
see eye to eye at the start. 

The budget in question is that for fiscal 
year 1965, which does not really take shape 
until next December. 

But every year about this time the mili- 
tary chiefs start planning for what they 
want in the next budget, and since billions 
are involved it takes not weeks but months 
to get it all down on paper in final form. 

Actually the description seeing “eye to eye” 
is only tive. For in the first “go- 
around” on the 1965 budget now underway 
the military and civilian bosses in the Penta- 
gon were $2 billion a 

That $2 billion is hardly peanuts—except 
by comparison. 

As Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
told the newspaper editors here last week, it 
was quite a different story a year ago. 

Then, in preparing for the fiscal 1964 
budget the three military departments came 
up with requests for over $67 billion for 
defense. 

After Secretary McNamara and his civilian 
aids got through with that massive military 
blueprint they had cut it down to nearly 
$54 billion. 

In other words the difference last year in 
these first estimates was over $13 billion. 

Actually the $54 billion was still $2 billion 
more than the then current defense budget, 
though $10 billion more than when Mr. 
McNamara took over in the Pentagon. 

There are a number of explanations why 
initial expenditure estimates drawn up a year 
ago by the civilian and military chiefs dif- 
fered by $13 billion and those drawn up 
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this spring showed only a $2 billion difer- 
en 


ce, 

The two most obvious are: Secretary of 
Defense McNamara and Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Gen. Maxwell Taylor. 

The service chiefs have had 2 years of 
learning Secretary McNamara’s ways of doing 
business. They have faced up to his in- 
sistence on dollar economy in military plan- 
ning. They have learned through the in- 
numerable studies he has ordered them to 
make on weapons costs, manpower needs, 
strategic concepts, what he expects of them. 
Presumably, they have adjusted their think- 
ing to his concepts. 

Then, Gen. Maxwell Taylor has become 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Taylor is an able, articulate, ex- 
perienced military officer. He has greater 
prestige than his immediate predecessors. 
He did not become Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff by moving up from the job 
of chief of staff of one of the services (the 
Army, in his case) but by stepping down from 
his White House post as special military ad- 
viser to the President. (Actually he had 
earlier retired from the job of Chief of Staff 
of the Army over differences with President 
Eisenhower.) 

It is no secret that it is General Taylor's 
view that a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff should be more than Chairman in 
name. Some people have said he must have 
knocked a few heads together to get such 
near unanimity so early among the service 
chiefs as to defense needs for fiscal 1965. 

A more reasonable explanation is that by 
his power of persuasion and his skill and 
knowledge in military matters he convinced 
his colleagues that it would be smarter for 
them to tallor their requests to more nearly 
what they might get than to let the civilians 
do it. ` 

There are, of course, other explanations of 
this unusual situation so early in the defense 
budget-making picture. 

One is the fact that some costly weapons 
systems programs now in process have p 
their peak in cost requirements. Another 18 
that new weapons systems are being ex- 
plored more fully in the research and de- 
velopment stage rather than being rushed in- 
to production. 

One example Secretary McNamara cites of 
money down the drain was development 
the atomic airplane, on which $1 billion 
was spent before it was washed out. Re- 
search should have shown up its defects be- 
fore development got underway. 

A third is service agreement on military 
planning, on joint procurement of many 
items, With the Army planning on a long 
war of attrition and the Air Force on ® 
short war of nuclear bombardment, it was 
inevitable that military demands from the 
services would be chaotic and conflicting. 

The result of all this is little short of as- 
tonishing. Rather than the civillan and 
military chiefs starting some $13 billion 
apart in defense concepts, as they did last 
year, they are starting this year only $2 
billion apart. 

By next December they should really be 
seeing eye to eye, or should one say eyeb 
to eyeball"? 


Rose Haven Queen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* O! 
HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 

Mr. LANKFORD, Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to announce to 
my colleagues that one of my constitu- 
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= Tecently was chosen Miss Rose 
cub for 1963 as the Rose Haven Yacht 

my home coun of Anne 
Arundel. 2; 


a ame new queen is Miss Vickie Maeder, 
in dent of Rose Haven and a student 
Schone llth grade at Southern High 


inonder leave to extend my remarks, Í 
ude the following article by David 
Ey from the May 2 edition of the 
€ning Capital describing this fine oc- 
fasion, in the RECORD: 
Yacur CLUB Picks NEW QUEEN 
(By David Kearse) 

A bevy of beautiful girls brightened up 
Rose Haven Yacht Club last Saturday eve- 
Wai: as the members and guests sat around 

ting for the plece de resistance of the eve- 
1508 the crowning of Miss Rose Haven for 


After the judges each personally had an 
after ty to meet the four candidates, and 
fore the princesses had paraded around be- 
$ the judges and the audience, the queen 
an indeed selected, much to the delight of 

Who attended. 
A Rose Haven girl, formerly of Chevy 
wil e Was selected this year’s queen. She 
Compete for further beauty honors at 
Maryland Yacht Club on June 2, when the 
Queen of the will be named. 
lucky winner was Miss Vickie Maeder. 
grade student at Southern High 
who won the judges’ fancies with 
D Charm, poise and pleasant personality. 
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16-year-old Miss Maeder's also re- 
trophy and bouquet of roses, not to 
& kiss from the yacht club’s com- 
Dr. Donald W. Mitchell of Arling- 
The master of ceremonies for the 
ent was Vincent Scott and an- 
one Charles Scott, a past 
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took time out to greet each other 
Over the boating world. Then, too, 
the women who had just returned 
Various trips had notes to compare. 
instance, Mrs. John Stoneburg 
tle Sarah”), wife of the yacht club's 
r 2 relations director, just returned from 
month visit to California. Also, Miss 
Kramer -was kept busy telling about 
Carp loits at the romantic locales on the 
bbean from whence she just returned. 
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ke beaking of Stoneburg, who is better 
this to his friends as “Stoney,” he gave 


tum Porter a “Cook's tour” of the beau- 
yacht club and its facilities, which 
Pror, very impressive, indeed. He also 
Cohen to be very helpful to this reporter's 
ture Lou Granger, who took many a pic- 
Qu and admired many a potentital beauty 
Ane but then, who didn’t? 

Joseph E. Rose was there to take in 
owne, ning event. Rose is builder and 
Whi of the yacht club and its environs, 

ch includes a nice motel next door to 
ne dining room and bar. 
turn Bethe, yours truly and Granger re- 
eve d trom Saturday night's fun-filled 
wacht 8 very impressed with our visit to the 
t club and Rose Haven itself. It was 
Uentrul introduction to the club and its de- 
members. And congratulations to 
year's queen, Miss Rose Haven. 
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Race to the Moon: Why Is It So 
Important? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 3 months, the House Manned Space 
Flight Subcommittee has been hearing 
testimony on the U.S. space program. 

As a Member of this subcommittee, I 
was happy to read the well-written and 
informative article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond in the Washington Post of May 6, 
1963, entitled “Race to the Moon: Why 
Is It So Important?” 

It points out why the United States 
should be foremost in outer space. 

The article follows: 4 


RACE TO THE Moon: Way Is Ir So IMPORTANT? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The big, costly, valuable space-exploration 
program is running into public misgivings 
largely because it is so often defended for the 
wrong reasons. 

Iam convinced that when Congress almost 
unanimously a year ago greatly stepped up 
the space program and apparently set it on 
& course from which it was not to veer, it 
made the right decision. We ought to stick 
to it resolutely. 

To make it the firm objective of the United 
States to be foremost in outer space does not 
seem to me to be a very remarkable decision. 
Isn’t that doing what comes naturally to the 
American people? That's not out of char- 
acter. That decision is in the national tradi- 
tion—or something is very amiss. 

But now there 18 talk about cutting back 
only a year after deciding to go full-steam 
ahead. This sort of talk sounds chicken: 
“Oh, what's the use? And who wants to be 
first anyway?” 

There is danger that there will be a cut- 
back, a grievously mistaken cutback, if the 
real reasons for the space program are not 
better expounded. 

If we keep on asking the wrong question, 
we are going to be stuck with the wrong an- 
swer. The tendency in defending the space 
budget is to stress the race to the moon and 
how important it is to beat the Russians. 
The honest question which then arises and 
understandably brings divided answers is: 
Why is it so important to be first to the 
moon? 

The answer which many Americans tend to 
give is that lt would be nice to beat the Rus- 
sians to the moon, but that it is hardly worth 
$20 billion and certainly not $40 billion. 

This is a sample of how asking the wrong 
question produces the wrong answer. 

The controlling reason for the size of the 
space program is not just to try to get to 
the moon first—however welcome that would 
be—but to make sure that Americans will be 
foremost in mastering the new element and 
the new dimension of outer space. 

We talk about competitive coexistence 
with the Communist world as the best way to 
win the cold war. Outer space is a vital, 
perhaps the crucia] area ef competition. 
The overriding issue is not who ls going to 
be first to the moon but who is going to be 
foremost in mastery of the new element of 
outer space because the mastery of outer 
space will do more than anything else to 
determine the shape of our world for many 
decades, perhaps for several centuries. 

There are precedents. Through their mas- 
tery of roadmanship the Romans shaped 
their world for a long time. 
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Through their mastery of seamanship the 
British did most to influence the affairs of 
the world for a century. 

Through their mastery of alrmanship Brit- 
ain and the United States turned back the 
tide of Hitler and Tojo. 

Through the mastery of spacemanship— 
through being foremost in outer space, not 
just first to the moon—it is now within the 
reach of the United States to affect greatly 
the shape of the world for the rest of this 
century and, I believe, for some centuries 
ahead. 

I am not talking about the United States 


dominating the world through outer space. 


I am about the necessity of the 
United States being foremost in outer space 
so that the Soviet Union cannot dominate 
the world through its prior mastery of outer 
space, 

The United States is committed to the 
freedom of outer space as it is to the freedom 
of the seas. We are prepared to undertake 
joint explorations with the Soviets and some 
are in prospect. But when if comes to decid- 
ing whether we should continue unwaver- 
ingly to mobilize full resources to be fore- 
most in the the new element and the new 
dimension of outer space, I commend these 
warning words of the Vice President of the 
United States: 

“If we do not succeed In these efforts—as 
one great American has put it—we will not 
be first on the moon, we will not be first_in 
space, and one day soon we will not be the 
first on earth.” 


Another View of Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many comments on the Cuban 
situation ranging from the ridiculous to 
the sublime. Jim Hudson, editor- 
publisher of the White Mountain Eagle, 
an outstanding weekly newspaper in my 
district, has written a most thoughtful 
and calm appraisal of the problem which 
I feel warrants careful study: 

Tue Many SOLUTIONS To CUBAN PROBLEM 

In the past year or so, there have been 


will have to wait and see. 

We feel that the present administration 
is following a policy that will accomplish the 
purpose with the least amount of pain and 
embarrassment. 

We say this because, at the current rate, it 
will be too expensive a toy for the Soviet 


The Nonviolent Terrorists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
think it is most appropriate today to 
offer for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a timely column by Mr. Thurman 
Sensing in the May 12, 1963, edition of 
his weekly column, Sensing the News. 
This particular column is entitled “The 
Nonviolent Terrorists” and is concerned 
with the racial agitation efforts by Martin 
Luther King and others in Birmingham, 
Ala. Since this column makes such an 
important point and is so timely, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tre NONVIOLENT TERRORISTS 


(By Thurman Sensing) 


The use of schoolchildren to spearhead 
massive street demonstrations in a Southern 
city points up the increasingly revolutionary 
character of the agitation campaign facing 
this Nation. 

For ordinary Americans, it is hard to be- 
lieve that citizens of this country would at- 
tempt to steer a minority group away from 
evolutionary p. to the alien and dan- 
gerous methods of revolution Yet the 
troubles in Birmingham, Ala., are proof of 
the emergence of revolutionary methods on 
the American scene. Those who have kept 
a watchful eye on the race agitation cam- 

of the last 8 years are aware of 
the shift to revolutionary tactics and revo- 
lutionary aims. 

The growth of the Muslim movement, 
clearly understood as dangerous to civil order 
in this country, is only the tip of the iceberg 
that appears above water. Indeed the men- 
ace of the Muslims may not be so consider- 
able as some people fear, simply because 
they are recognized for what they are. But 
the various groups that profess nonviolence 
and use the word “Christian” in their or- 

tional mames often are shielded by 
their pious labels. These nonviolent groups 
aim at essentially the same thing however. 
They aim at the incitement to violence, at 
the stirring of civil commotion and at the 
breakdown of law and order in this country. 

Furthermore, the threat.of organized law- 
breaking is not confined to the Southern 
States. Representative ADAM CLAYTON 
Powerit threatens the District of Columbia 
with the worst race riot in history if the 
authorities do not submit to the demands 
of the Negroes. Northern communities have 
been subjected to mass agitation techniques 
with increasing frequency in the last few 
years. Moreover, the groups that aim at 
radical revision of social customs in the 
South are closely related to groups in the 
North that protest national defense meas- 
ures, such as testing of nuclear weapons. 
So-called nonviolent groups that send agita- 
tors into the Southern States also have their 
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people protesting against Polaris submarines 
in the North. There is an interlocking di- 
rectorate of radicalism that should be 
thoroughly investigated by law-enforcement 
agencies in this country. 

The terrible H-bomb riots in London, with 
the waves of political beatniks, should alert 
American authorities to what they face from 
the growth of the professional sitin organi- 
zations. The agitators who plan a kneel-in 
in a Southern church may turn next to an 
invasion of a missile test center in Cali- 
fornia or a naval base in Connecticut. 

It is not by some freak of behavior that 
the agitators in Birmingham resort to civil 
disobedience methods that are alien. Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., who has planned 
these campaigns, is a senior official of the 
Ghandi Society. This organization, named 
after the Indian civil disobedience leader, 
approaches American domestic problems 
from the standpoint of an Asiatic agitator 
group. These new agitators seek to create 
human waves of demonstrators. They want 
to ride roughshod over all local and State 
laws. 

But the only form of social protest that 
American communities can properly accept 
is demand for justice in the courts. This is 
the sole, truly American way to accomplish 
change, except by legislative action. But 
when a mass agitation leader and his high- 
powered organization turns to the use of 
mobs, then you know such action is against 
everything America stands for. 

People in all parts of the United States 
ought to be deeply concerned by the rise of 
un-American methods of agitation. The 
goal is the breakdown of law enforcement. 
The agitators, many of them wearing clerical 
collars, set an example of lawlessness to 
thousands of impressionable youths with 
little learning and less judgment. The re- 
sult of such demonstrations, as Martin Lu- 
ther King led in Birmingham, is the rise of a 
class of terrorists who have nothing but con- 
tempt for the American Government. If 
youths are taught to be contemptuous of 
law made by city councils and State govern- 
ments, it is only a short step to be contemp- 
tuous of law made by Congress. 

The sowing of dissension in America can 
profit only one cause—the cause of interna- 
tional communism. Demonstrations against 
the public order of our cities can only be 
pleasing to the masters of the Kremlin who 
want to destroy America from within by di- 
viding the country and encouraging lawless- 
ness. The United States cannot afford to 
have phony nonviolent groups that masque- 
rade behind the word “Christian” and that 
promote violence and fan the flames of 
hatred. 

The ordeal imposed upon Birmingham, 
Ala., Albany, Ga., and other communities is 
an attack on America itself. The need is for 
the entire Nation to become alerted to the 
development of terrorism inside the United 
States by those who profess to be interested 
in progress but who only spread disorder. 


The Brotherhood of the Jungle Cock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on the 
banks of Big Hunting Creek, in the town 
of Thurmont, Md., is a beautiful bronze 


Statue of a man teaching a young boy 
how to properly cast for trout. This 
statue was dedicated a few years ago by 
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Justice William O. Douglas, of the Su- 
preme Court, one of our great outdoors- 
men. The statue was designed and 
erected by one of our outstanding sports- 
men’s organizations, the Brotherhood of 
the Jungle Cock, 

The brotherhood was organized 25 
years ago in the Catoctin area of Mary- 
land not far from where the statue 
stands. Its founders were a few of the 
great sportswriters of the country wh? 
saw a growing need for teaching our 
youth how to preserve the beauty of the 
out-of-doors and the great fun of fish- 
ing. The jungle cock is a beautiful 
and fearless bird found only in the jun- 
gles of South America whose feathers 
make the most attractive artificial flies 
used in fishing. 

Each year, around the Ist of May, 
members of the Brotherhood of the 
Jungle Cock gather from many States 
to the beautiful area in Maryland where 
the idea was first born for their annual 
campfire. No man may attend with- 
out bringing him one or more boys—and 
he must be responsible for teaching and 
coaching them during the 3 days of the 
meeting. 

This year the campfire was held on 
the 3d, 4th, and 5th of May. About 400 
attended. 

I want to extend to this fine organiza- 
tion my compliments and congratulate 
the dedicated men who, without public- 
ity, have worked so hard to preserve for 
later generations the benefits of nature“? 
bounty. May they continue to grow and 
may their efforts be rewarded. We 
should all be proud that one of our ow? 
Senate employees, Mr. Serge N. Benson, 
is president of the Brotherhood of thé 
Jungle Cock. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
creed of the brotherhood, together with 
the program of activities at this year’s 
campfire, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the creed 
and program were ordered to be prin 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CREED 

We, who love angling, in order that it may 
enjoy practice and reward in the later gen- 
erations, mutually move together toward ® 
common goal—the conservation and restora- 
tion of American game fishes. 

Toward this end we pledge that our creel 
limits shall always be less than the legal re“ 
strictions and always well within the bounty 
of nature herself. 

Enjoying, as we do, only a life estate in the 
out-of-doors, and morally charged in our 
time with the responsibility of handing it 
down unspoiled to tomorrow’s inheritors, W? 
individually undertake annually to take at 
least one boy afishing, instructing him, as 
best we know, in the responsibilities that are 
soon to be wholly his. 

Holding that moral law transcends the 
legal statutes, always beyond the needs 
any one man, and holding that example 
alone is the one certain teacher, we pl 
always to conduct ourselves in such fashion 
on the stream as to make safe for others the 
heritage which is ours and theirs. 

PROGRAM 
FRIDAY, MAY 3. AFTERNOON 

1. Register, go to office at rear of dining 
room. Get cabin assignment and name 

2. Go if you have time. Cas 
lesson at the pond at 4 p.m. Be back at camp 


. 
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at 6:30 p.m. for dinner. 
What's left, 

3. Dinner at 6:30 p.m. sharp. 

4. During dinner: welcome, announce- 
Ments, instructions, answers to questions. 

5. After dinner, daylight permitting, fly- 
bait and spin casting demonstrations and 

ctions by some of the world’s outstand- 
ing experts. 

8. Evening: fly tying session with Ed Koch 
at 8 pm. movies and entertainment for all 
boys, Meeting of the nominating committee. 

7. Curfew. Hit the sack boys, daylight and 

time will be here afore you know it. 
SATURDAY, MAY 4 
1. Cabin dads: poll your boys and report to 
Snider * * * at breakfast * * * where 
each will be for hunch. 

2. Breakfast, anytime between 6 and 8 a.m. 
You can eat and run if you wish. Be sure 
your cabin is neat. 

3. . Hours are 6:30 a.m, to 9 pm. 
Gaylight saving time. Be sure your time- 
piece is adjusted properly. See maps for loca- 
tion of streams and ponds. Our pond is well 

ed and competent instructors will be on 
to help. 

4. To help shame the litterbugs, bring your 
3 and bag and turn it in before 


Late comers get 


5. Lunch at 12 noon sharp. Served at three 
tions; Camp Airy, Big Hunting Creek, 
Creek. Be sure you are where you 
told your cabin dad you would be when it is 
e to eat. 
8. After lunch: more fishing, hike if you 
like, catch up on your napping but have fun. 
T. More casting classes at the pond from 3 
Pm. until 4 p.m. 
8. At the pond, 4:30 pm., a special and 
Š interesting demonstration of forestry. 
Special crew ís coming in for this show 
and they are the professionals. See it and 
learn what you can do to help our forests. 
8. At the pond, 5:30 p-m., special fly cast- 
ing demonstration by world famous Joe W. 
Brooks, one of our founders. Watch him 
orm and learn the correct way to handle 
a fiy rod. 
10. Campfire at 6 p.m. at the pond. This 
10 the most important event of the year. It 
a must for all new boys, though all boys 
a attend. New boys must be there if 
J are to obtain their Jungle Cock patches. 
Ba ts for prizes at the evening party will 
distributed at the campfire. 
CAMPFIRE PROGRAM 
Gathering the wood, by the new boys. 
Laying and starting the fire, Ken Crawford. 
“A County ta N 
ntry Is No Better Than Its Boys,“ 
President Serge Benson. 
0% e To Get the Most Fun Out of Life,” 
de W. Brooks, founder and honorary life 
President. 
g of the Creed, W. H. Triplett, chair- 
man of the board. 
tonarding of emblems to new boys, Direc- 
Wright, Balke, Jennings, Lewis, Lutz, 


11. Annual dinner, 7 p.m. sharp. You sure 
d want to be late for this one. 


wig Recognition of special guests, awards, 
Ouncements, nomination of directors. No 


13. After dinner, the big party for all 

te Ovies, entertainment, prizes galore. 

Annual business meeting of officers and 
directors $ 


15. After the party, curfew, (boy am I 
)- Goods sports will be quiet, 'nuff said. 
SUNDAY, MAY 5 
J. Breakfast 6 to 8 am. 
an After breakfast: your time is your own. 
urch 
“ices of times and places on bulletin boards. 
„At the pond: casting lessons, 11 a.m. 
untu chance 
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4. Lunch at 12:300 pm., a big one too. 
Guests may be invited to attend but we must 
have notice in advance. 

5. During lunch: prizes, special awards. 
Announcements of new officers and the date 
for the 1964 campfire. 

6. Goodbye to your friends. Clean and tidy 
cabins. Leave them spic and span. 

Check out. Be sure to leave your badge 
pocket. We'll see you next year. 


President Kennedy To See Solid Monu- 
ment of Vision and Progress in the 
TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is now rec- 
ognized as one of the greatest ideas and 
practical projects this country has ever 
developed. It is paying vast dividends 
in preventing flood damage, promoting 
navigation, forestry and agriculture of 
the area, as well as paying dividends in 
the form of reimbursements into the 
U.S. Treasury with income from power 
sales for industrial purposes and agricul- 
tural and domestic uses. The TVA is 
fulfilling the dream of Senator Norris 
and other men of vision. It is the liv- 
ing monument to the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt administration and progress. 

The Washington Post recently in an 
article by staff reporter Jules Duscha 
has pointed out some of the great 
changes and benefits the TVA has 
brought to the Tennessee Valley area. 
President Kennedy will see this progress 
when he visits the Tennessee Valley area 
in Tennessee and Alabama this week. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this article in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

New DEAL Has Sor m MONUMENT IN TVA 

(By Julius Duscha) 

KNOXVILLE—The eager young men who 
came to Knoxville 30 years ago to remake 
the Tennessee Valley are old and gray, but 
the unique Government agency they built 
is not yet fat and tired. 

“It's still fun working for the TVA,” Au- 
brey J. Wagner, Chairman of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, told me as we talked 
into the night about dams, the power sys- 
tem, the beautiful lakes, the forests, the 
chemical fertilizers and all of the other 
programs that have made the valley bloom. 

“Red” Wagner arrived in the eroded and 
depressed valley in 1934 for what he thought 
would be a temporary job surveying reser- 
voir sites. But like most of the other young 
men who came from the colleges of the Mid- 
west and the South to work for the TVA 
in the midst of the depression, Wagner was 
soon convinced that nothing was more im- 
portant than making Senator George Nor- 
ris’ dreams for the valley com: true. 

NEW DEAL MONUMENT 

When President Kennedy visits Nashville 
and Muscle Shoals, Ala., Saturday to mark 
the 30th anniversary of TVA, he will be 
honoring an agency that is much more than 
a carefully controlled faucet for the once 
destructive Tennessee River. TVA remains 
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an outstanding success long after most 
other New Deal agencies have withered or 
succumbed to hardening of the bureaucratic 
arteries. 

TVA is a success, in Wagner's view, be- 
cause it has been able to work directly and 
closely with the people of the valley. The 
papers are shuffied faster and with more pur- 
pose in TVA because the people who run the 
agency can see the results of their work 
often by just looking out of their windows. 

In the Tennessee Valley, there is no real 
opposition to the agency. When the US. 
Chamber of Commerce denounces TVA, local 
chambers quickly fire off protests to the 
national organization in Washington. 

Nationally, the opposition to TVA ts led 
by the privately owned electric utilities. 
They talk about Federal subsidies, taxes, ac- 
counting practices and other details, but 
what really irritates them is the unques- 
tioned efficiency of the TVA electric system. 

Throughout the world, TVA is recognized 
for the success that it is. More than 3,000 
foreign visitors come to the valley each year, 
most of them from underdeveloped countries 
of Asia and Africa. They go home with the 
hope that some day they, too, can make a 
valley prosper. 

Although TVA itself is only 30 years old, 
its genesis goes back to World War I when 
the Government began to bulld a huge dam 
on the Tennessee River at treacherous Muscle 
Shoals in northern Alabama, 

The Tennessee River begins at the con- 
fluence of the Holston and French Broad 
Rivers just above Knoxville, flows south and 
west into northern Alabama and then turns 
north until it pours into the Ohio River at 
Paducah, Ky. Until the Army Engineers 
built Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, the 
Tennessee was not navigable beyond that 
point. 

The dam was constructed to provide power 
for the wartime production of nitrate explo- 
sives, but World War I was over before the 
structure was completed. In the 1920's, Wil- 
son Dam became the subject of heated con- 
troversy. 

On the one side was Henry Ford, who 
wanted to buy the dam from the Govern- 
ment. On the other side were Southern 
Congressmen who saw in Muscle Shoals a 
source of power for the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers from nitrate and phos- 
phorous, 8 

FRUIT OF 100 DAYS 

Senator Norris, a Nebraska Republican 
and chairman of the important Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, became interested in the 
Tennessee Valley. Twice in the 1920's, leg- 
islation envisioning a TVA was passed and 
vetoed. In the famous first 100 days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's term, it was passed 
again and signed into law. 

TVA began by building dams, and today 
it has 28 on the Tennessee and its tributaries. 
In the 1930's, TVA reforested and showed the 
people how to prevent erosion in the hills 
and hollows of the valley. TVA also eradi- 
cated malaria, a longtime scourge there. 

In World War II, the Government located 
its first atomic energy installation at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., because of the availability of 
TVA power. Many private industries have 
also come to the valley to take advantage of 
that cheap power. 

The agency had some of its most difficult 
years in the 1950's. Former President Eisen- 
hower called it “creeping socialism.” Then 
came the Dixon-Yates contract, which would 
have taken the rich Memphis power market 
away from TVA and given it to private 
utilities. 

Out of the controversies of the 1950's 
came a new financing setup under which the 
agency now gets funds for its power opera- 
tions by selling bonds. 

Over the last 30 years, $2 billion in Federal 
funds has been spent by TVA. About half 
of the money went for power facilities and 
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the other half for reforestation, fertilizer and 
other development programs. The $1 billion 
spent on power will be repaid over the next 
50 years. 

This year, TVA is asking Congress for only 
$36 million. It wil] operate ite power pro- 
gram with $400 million from the sale of 
electricity. 

In addition to the ever-expanding power 
needs of the valley—two-thirds of the elec- 
tricity is now generated in coal-fired steam 
plants because all of the river power has been 
harnessed—TVA is particularly concerned 
about the, development of small tributary 
streams and recreation facilities around its 
lakes. 

TVA is a giant utility. It is the largest 
user of coal in the United States. It operates 
the most integrated system of dams in the 
world. But the people who are TVA have 
never lost their idealistic zeal for reform, 
and the valley's prosperous farms, busy 
towns and cities and new industries are a 
tribute to their vision. 


Health Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, last 
spring, as we approached action in the 
Senate on the President's proposal on 
health care for the aged, a group of lead- 
ing physicians assembled in Washington 
to declare their support for that legis- 
lation. Their efforts were most valuable 
as a clear indication that many mem- 
bers of the medical profession do not 
share the hostility of their outspoken 
colleagues toward this necessary ap- 
proach to this special problem the aged 
face in meeting hospital bills. The meas- 
ure suffered a narrow defeat in the Sen- 
ate last July, but has again been intro- 
duced, and I am quite confident we are 
going to see enactment of the social 
security approach by this Congress. 

On May 6, the Physicians Committee 
for Health Care for the Aged Through 
Social Security met in Washington and 
renewed its support for the President's 
proposal. I ask unanimous consent that 
a press release from the physicians com- 
mittee be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


A group of the Nation’s top physicians to- 
day reaffirmed its support for hospital in- 
surance for the aged under social security. 

The Physicians Committee for Health 
Care for the Aged Through Social Security 
announced today, after a weekend meeting in 
Washington, D.C., that it would “intensify 
our efforts to distribute reliable -informa- 
tion cn this issue to our colleagues and to the 
general public.” 

The physicians committee was formed in 
March 1962 after prominent representatives 
of the medical profession visited President 
Kennedy at the White House and pledged 
their support in his campaign for legisla- 
tion to finance a health program for the 
aged through social security. The commit- 
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tee is enlisting assistance from other leading 
members of the medical profession in sup- 
port of the program. 

The committee includes a Nobel prize 
winner in medicine, a recipient of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association's Distingiushed Serv- 
ice Award, a former president of the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, a world famous 
baby doctor, among others prominent in 
the profession. (A list of the committee is 
attached.) 

The committee's full statement follows: 

“We reaffirm our conviction that a pro- 
gram of hospital insurance, financed pri- 
marily through social security, should be 
made available to American’s aged—in the 
interest of both their health and their eco- 
nomic security. 

“We are greatly encouraged in our efforts 
by the large number of physicians through- 
out the country who have indicated to us 
their support of the social security-based 
hospital insurance program. 

“We will, therefore, continue to make 
our voices heard and to encourage others 
to join with us in support of this importan 
health measure. > 

“Our committee, a majority of whom are 
members of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, met in Washington, D.C., over the week- 
end and made plans to intensify our efforts 
to distribute reliable information on this 


“issue to our colleagues and to the general 


public.” 
PHYSICIANS COMMITTEE FoR HEALTH CARE FOR 
THE AGED THROUGH SOCIAL SECURITY 


Robert H. Alway, M.D., Portola Valley, 

E. Michael Bluestone, M.D., New York, N. T., 
hospital consultant; recipient of American 
Hospital Association’s 1961 Distinguished 
Service Award. 

DeWitt T. Burton, M.D., Detroit, Mich., 
medical director, Burton Hospital. . 

Martin Cherkasky, M.D., New York, N.Y. 
director, Montefiore Hospital; editorial board, 
Journal of Chronic Diseases. 

Robert E. Cooke, M.D., Baltimore, Må., 
pediatrician in chief, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital; professor of pediatrics, Johns Hopkins 
University, School of Medicine. 

Edward P. Crump, M.D., Nashville, Tenn., 
chairman, Department of Pediatrics, Meharry 
Medical College. 

James P. Dixon, Jr., M.D., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. President, Antioch College; health 
commissioner of Philadelphia, Pa., 1952-59. 

Benedict Duffy, M.D., Jersey City, N.J., pro- 
fessor and chairman, Department of Preven- 
tive Medicine and Community Health, Seton 
Hall College of Medicine and Dentistry. 

Robert H. Ebert, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio, 
professor of medicine, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; medical director, university hospitals 
of Cleveland. 

Caldwell B. Esselstyn, M.D., Claverack, 
N. T., president, Group Health Association of 
America; founder and medical director, Rip 
Van Winkle Clinic, Hudson, N. T.; attending 
surgeon, Columbia Memorial Hospital, Hud- 
son, N. . 

Alfred Gellhorn, M D., New York, N.Y., pro- 
fessor of internal medicine; Columbia Uni- 
versity; associate physician, Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Morton Goodman, M.D., Portland, Oreg. 
assistant professor clinical medicine, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; visiting staff, Good Samaritan 
Hospital and Multnomah Hospital. 

James H. Graves, M.D., Detroit, Mich.; 
clinical director, psychiatric division, Detroit 
Receiving Hospital. 

Sven Gunderson, M.D., Hanover, N.H.; asso- 
ciate professor of medicine, Dartmouth Medi- 
eal College; trustee, American College of 
Physicians. 

R. Francis Jones, M D., Washington, D.O. 
medical director, Freedman’s Hospital; clin- 
ical professor of urology, Howard University 
College of Medicine. 
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Lawrence 8. Kuble, M.D., Towson, Md., di- 
rector of training, Sheppard and Enoch Pratt 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Irving M. London, M. D., New York, N. T., 
professor and chairman, Department of Med- 
icine, Albert Einstein College of Medicine; 
director of medical service, Bronx Municipal 
Hospital Center; holder of Theobald Smith 
Award in Medical Sciences, American Asto- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
(1953). 

Daniel R. Mishell, M.D., Beverly Hills, 
Calif., chief gynecologist, Beverly Hills Doc- 
tors Hospital. 

Frederick D. Mott, M.D., Detroit, Mich. 
executive director, Community Health As- 
sociation. 

Dickinson W. Richards, M.D., New York. 
N. V., Nobel Laureate in Medicine and Phys!- 
ology (1956); Lambert Professor of Medicine, 
Columbia University College of Physicians _ 
and Surgeons. 

David Rutstein, M.D., Boston, Mass., pro- 
feseor of preventive medicine, and head of 
department, Haryard Medical School. 

Ernest Saward, M.D., Portland, Oreg., phys- 
ician in chief, Bess Kaiser Hospital Founda- 
tion. 

William A. Sawyer, M.D., Rochester, N. T. 
past chairman, AMA Committee on Medical 
Care for Industrial Workers; past president, 
American Association of Industrial Physi- 
clans and Surgeons; medical director, East- 
man Kodak, 1919-51; winner of William S. 
Knudsen Award, 1942-43; Albert Lasker 
Award, 1955; and American Academy of Oc- 
cupational Medicine Award, 1958. 

Benjamin Spock, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio, 
professor of child development, Western Re- 
serve University School of Medicine; author, 
“Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care.” 

Alonzo Yerby, M_D., New York, N.Y., execu- 
tive director of medical care, New York 
City Health Department; medical welfare ad- 
ministrator, New York City Welfare Depart- 
ment, 


U.S. Shipping Found Short 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to call to the attention 
of the Members of Congress an article 
that appeared in this morning’s edition 
of the Baltimore Sun dealing with the 
subject of emergency and import needs 
and the requirements to meet national 
security needs. This is, in my opinion, 
one of the most vital subjects that should 
have the attention of our Secretary of 
Commerce before it is too late: 


U.S. SHIPPING Founn SHort—Navy Srupy 
CITES EMERGENCY AND IMPORT NEEDS 

WASHINGTON, May 12.—The United States 
does not have sufficient active merchant 
shipping to meet national security needs, 
Vice Adm. John Sylvester, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations, declared in a report re- 
leased today. 

The study sent to Senator MAGNUSON, 
Democrat, of Washington, chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, cited the de- 
ficiencies in our national sealift capability 
and predicted that the present rate of ne- 
shipbuilding will not offset the rapidly ap- 
proaching bloc obsolescence of the vast pro- 
portion of U.8,-controlled merchant- type 
tonnage, both active and reserve. 
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MAGNUSON NOTES AGREEMENT 


Senator MaGnruson made the report public 
today with the comment he agrees crash 


by maintaining a modern and ade- 
quate maritime posture in peacetime. 

The report findings in this regard,” the 
Senator said, “will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce so that 
this disturbing appraisal of the present ves- 
sel replacement program may be given fullest 
Consideration.” 7 

The Department of Defense is concerned 
in the critical merchant ship situation, the 
report noted, not only from a military point 
Of view in situations of emergency, but in 
the belief that “the operation of the U.S. 
economy in peace or war is dependent (and 
increasingly so) on the continued importá- 
tion by sea of large quantities of raw 
Materials.” 


REPORT SAYS 94 PERCENT 15 YEARS OLD 

The Sylvester report says 94 percent of the 
U.S.-flag tonnage of dry-cargo tonnage is 
More than 15 years old, of which 16 percent 
is in the 20-year-an-older group, and 70 
Percent in the 15-to-19-year group. 

Only 3.1 percent is under 5 years of age 
and 1.7 percent is from 5 to 9 years old, it 
noted. 

Despite these figures, the Defense Depart- 
Ment study shows, the planned ship replace- 
ment p: for fiscal year 1963 is 18 ships 
and for 1964 only 17 ships. 

In 1962 the total was 13; in 1961 it was 31; 
1960, 13; 1959, 14; and 1958, 15. 

The replacement ships referred to above 
are only for the subsidized operators, who 
have 310 ships, Of these 223 are more than 
15 years old, and only 55 under 5 years. 

Although the unsubsidized operators op- 
Grate 688 ships under U.S, flag, few, if any, 

ve either a comprehensive or long-range 
Plan for the replacement of aging ships on 
an orderly time schedule. 

In speaking of national security, Admiral 
Sylvester refers not only to wartime situa- 

but to peacetime trading. 

Tue United States is the world’s largest 
Consumer of industrial raw materials,” his 
Teport stated. 

IMPORT OF RAW MATERIALS 

“Our industrial economy now depends on 
sea transportation for import of vast 
amounts of petroleum, metal ores, and other 
Taw materials, and for export of finished 
Products. 

“No other types of transportation can meet 
these tremendous requirements. ‘ 
“Therefore, it becomes imperative that, as 
the world’s foremost trader, the United 
States must control sufficient merchant 
Shipping to transport what it needs, to where 
it needs it, when it is needed. 

“This is true from the standpoint of De- 
partment of Defense emergency require- 
ments. and it is also valid when we consider 
the outflow of dollars in payment for foreign. 
Controlled shipping services.” 

He noted that U.S. flagships carried only 
88 percent of U.S. total oceanborne com- 
Merce foreign trade in 1961. The figure was 
that high, he commented, only because the 
law requires that 50 percent of foreign aid 
Material be moved on American vessels. 

Admiral Sylvester said the United States 
Should not rely too heavily on the merchant 
Vessels of the NATO countries in times of 

ncy. f 
FAVORS SPEED FOR ESCAPE 

Furthermore, any new ships built should 
have a minimum sustained speed of 20 knots 
m order to be able to elude submarine and 

attacks. or troop ships 
have a minimum of 25 knots, the 
said. 

The freighters should have more modern 
®quipment to handle the cargo in order to 
Teduce the turn-around times of commercial 
shipping. 
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The concluding remarks of the report to 
the Commerce Committee stated: 

“In order for the United States to main- 
tain adequate merchant shipping to meet 
our initial “wartime needs, it is important 
that the ships of both subsidized and non- 
subsidized operators be periodically replaced 
under orderly and progressive programs, 

“In so doing, every advantage should be 
taken of recent and future technological 
developments. 

“Our shipbuilding programs should be 
planned to insure that ships contracted for 
in coming years will be actually competitive 
throughout their economic life span.” 


Scholastic Excellence Encouraged Among 
High School Students in Morgantown 
(W. Va.) Area—Candidates for 
Scholarship Awards Honored at Recep- 
tion and Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
is no subject more satisfying, and few 
of greater importance, than education 
and the pursuit of excellence. The at- 
tainment of a high degree of academic 
proficiency provides a strong background 
for the activities of life which are to fol- 
low schooldays, and so it is well for us 
to encourage classroom achievement 
among young Americans. 

As a former teacher, and one who is 
intensely concerned with the legislative 
aspects of the problems which confront 
education in the United States, I am al- 
ways pleased to note instances where a 
community is seeking to stimulate 
academic endeavor. One such com- 
mendable program is being carried for- 
ward in the city of Morgantown, W. Va., 
and is now in its fifth year. 

Conceived, organized and adminis- 
tered by the management of the Domin- 
ion-News, the widely respected Morgan- 
town newspaper, a yearly competition is 
held which results in the selection of a 
high school girl and boy to receive 
scholarships to West Virginia University. 
The aim of the contest is to foster 
among young people a high regard for 
scholastic excellence equal to their en- 
thusiasm for athletic prowess or social 
popularity. It is designed to help them 
retain the proper perspectives of life, 
and to establish values which will hold 
true over the years. 

Favorable publicity and public opinion 
resulting from the contest has borne 
rich fruit. By good friend, “Bill” Hart, 
editor of the Dominion-News, and found- 
er of the event, reports that competition’ 
among local high school students is 
keen, and that there has been a resultant 
improvement in the quality of school- 
work. 

The pathway to the coveted titles of 
Miss Peachy” and “Honor Man“ is any- 
thing but easy. Some 4,000 high school 
seniors in the Morgantown area are eli- 
gible. Included are the schools in two 
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West Virginia counties, and two coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania. 

The faculties of each of the 15 high 
schools. choose 5 boys and 5 girls, with 
the final selections made by a vote of 
the student body. The 30 finalists are 
then subjected to a challenging 2-day 
battery of tests by Dr. Walter Jarecke, 
director of guidance and testing at West 
Virginia University. The winning Miss 
Peachy and Honor Man are then pre- 
sented their scholarship awards at the 
annual Red Carpet reception and lunch- 
eon—events organized specifically for 
that purpose. 

Mr. President, on May 11, it was my 
privilege to participate in the Red Car- 
pet reception and luncheon in Morgan- 
town, W. Va., and to join with other 
State and local officials in commending 
these alert young people on their achieve- 
ments over the year. 

Present on this notable occasion were: 
West Virginia Governor, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wallace Barron; Representative 
Harley O. Staggers, Democrat, of West 
Virginia; Comdr. Ralph Hooton, speak- 
er that same day at the dedication of 
the mast of the U.S.S. West Virginia, at 
West Virginia University; Dominion- 
News editor, Walter L. “Bill” Hart, and 
City Editor Tom Mills; C. Glenn Zinn, 
executive vice president of the Farmers 
& Merchants Bank, which provides the 
scholarship awarded to the girl winner; 
Mrs. Samuel Chico, and her son, Sam- 
uel Chico, Jr., of Chico Dairy, sponsor 
of the scholarship presented to the win- 
ning boy; Charles Stevenson, superin- 
tendent of Monongalia County (W. Va.) 
Schools; John McClure, representing the 
superintendent of schools for Preston 
County, W. Va.; State Adjutant-General 
Brigadier General Gene Hal Williams; 
and, Gerald H. Coy, general manager of 
a West Virginia Newspaper Publishing 

0. 
These public-spirited individuals were 
in the receiving line at the Red Carpet 
luncheon held at the offices of the Do- 
minion-News, and presumably greeted 
each of the award candidates. Following 
the reception, Sheriff Clarence Johnson 
and Police Chief John Lewis arranged a 
motoreade through Morgantown to the 
Lakeview Country Club, where there was 
an attractive luncheon, brief remarks 
from the guests, and presentation of the 
scholarships to the winning boy and girl. 

Mr. President, West Virginians are 
happy that this significant program of 
recognition has resulted in a wider ap- 
preciation of academic excellence among 
high school students. We believe that 
the community spirit shown by citi- 
zens of Morgantown, W. Va., is bearing 
rich fruit, and that its real effect will be 
apparent in the better educated, better 
informed citizens of tomorrow. 

I request that the article “Who Are 
Miss Peachy, Honor Man?” in the May 
11, 1963, issue of the Morgantown 
(W. Va.) Dominion-News be printed in 
the ReEcorp, along with a list of the 30 
candidates for scholarship awards. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, ` 
as follows: 

Wao Are Miss Peachy, Honor Man? 

Today is the big day for 30 of the Morgan- 
town area's highest ranking graduating high 
school seniors. 
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The fifth annual Miss Peachy and fourth 
annual Honor Man joint luncheon and 
awards presentation will take place at noon, 
starting at the Dominion-News office on 
Pleasant Street, where all candidates and 
dignitaries will assemble at 11:30 a.m. 
Among those on hand to greet the out- 
standing boy and girl from each of the 
Morgantown Trading Territory’s 15 senior 
high schools will be Gov. W. W. Barron, U.S. 
Senator Jennings Randolph; Congressman 
Harley O. Staggers; Comdr. Ralph Hooton, 
of Rowlesburg, speaker today for dedication 
at West Virginia University of the mast of 
the U.SS. West Virginia. Mrs. Samuel Chico 
and her son, Samuel Chico, Jr., of Chico 
Dairy Co., sponsor of the Honor Man 
since its inception; C. Glenn Zinn, 
executive vice president of the Farmers’ & 
Merchants’ Bank, sponsor of the Miss Peachy 
p since it was initiated in 1959; Wal- 
ter L. (Bill) Hart, editor of the Dominion- 
News and founder of the twin ee 
designed to encourage and prom: 
cn attainment in education among 
graduating high school seniors in quest of 
a college education; Paul Watson, superin- 
tendent of Preston County Schools; Charles 
Stevenson, superintendent of Monongalia 
County Schools; Gerald H. Coy, general man- 
ager of the West Virginia Newspaper Pub- 


lishing Co. 

Dr. Paul Miller, president of West Virginia 
University, who will attend if a stated meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors adjourns in 
time. 

After the reception at the Dominion-News 
offices, the candidates and guests will be 
escorted to Lakeview Country Club in a 
special motorcade provided by members of 
the Morgantown Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 

At Lakeview, the scholarship entourage 
will dine and learn who the 1963 centennial 
winners are for both the Miss Peachy and 
Honor Man programs. (The winning names 
have been deposited in the vaults of the 
Farmers & Merchants Bank in sealed en- 
yelopes, the contents of which will be known 
to no one until opened at the banquet. The 
recipients of the 1-year scholarship were 
selected on the basis of testing by Dr. 
Walter Jarecke, director of guidance and 
testing at West Virginia University. 

After the luncheon-banquet, the party 
will motor to Mountaineer Pield where they 
will be guests of the West Virginia University 
Athletic Department for the annual Gold 
and Blue intrasquad game at 2:30 p.m. 

The Miss Peachy candidates will be pre- 
sented bouquets by Coombs Flower Shop, 
and the Honor Men will wear boutonnieres 
provided by Gutta Flower Center. 

The candidates will also be given the red- 
carpet treatment. Sanders Floor Covering 
has provided a red carpet on which the can- 
didates will tread to and from the new auto- 
mobiles being put at their disposal with 
chauffeurs provided by Morgantown’s new 
car dealers. ‘ 

Remarks will be made by the dignitaries, 
with Congressman Sraccers being the main 
speaker with a limit of 5 minutes. Mr. 
Hart will serve as toastmaster. 

Members of the Dominion-News staff who 
have photographed, reported, and processed 
the yearlong scholarship programs will also 
be in attendance, 


THE 1963 CANDIDATES 
MISS PEACHY 
Wilma Simpson Colebank, Fellowville High 
School 


Delores Jean Short, Rowlesburg High 
School. 

LaDonna Faye Garlitz, Terra Alta High 
School. 

Carolyn Ann Sanetrik, University High 
School. ; 

Sharon Ruth White, Olay-Battelle High 
School, 
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Cynthia Vaughn Hollandsworth, Morgan- 
town High School. 

Kathleen Karen Carroll, Albert Gallatin 
High School, Point Marion, Pa. 

Nancy Evelyn Fint, Aurora High School. 

Rita Laine Copeman, Bruceton Mills High 


School. 

Karen Sue Huchette, Kingwood High 
School. 

Barbara Rose Burless, Mapletown High 
School, Mapletown, Pa. 

Sharon Faye Poland, Tunnelton High 
School. 

Patricia Louise Wolfe, Newburg High 
School. 

Sophia Patricia Katsakis, Saint Francis 
High School, Morgantown. 

Karen Jean Edwards, Masontown High 
School. 

HONOR MAN 

Thomas Richard Haynie, Albert Gallatin 
High School, Point Marion, Pa. 

Carl William Sanders, Aurora High School. 

Edward Anderson, Bruceton Mills High 
School. 

Charles Albert Lemley, Clay-Battelle High 
School. 

Guy Cox, Fellowsville High School. 

Max Allen Harned, Kingwood High School. 

Daniel Lawrence Thomas, Mapletown High 
School, Mapletown, Pa. 

Dale McVicker, Masontown High School. 

Ronald Gene Helms, Newburg High School, 

Larry Edwards, Rowlesburg High School. 

Joseph N. Soos, Saint Francis High School, 
Morgantown. 

Roscoe Gene Hill, Tunnelton High School. 

David Golden, University High School. 

Richard W. Utt, Morgantown High School. 

Ronald Layton, Terra Alta High School, 


Law Day, U.S.A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know only recently—on May 1—this 
country celebrated Law Day as a demon- 
stration of our recognition of the need 
for an effective rule of law. It was a 
great privilege as president of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association to participate in 
this celebration. 

Many words were uttered on that oc- 
casion, Mr. Speaker, describing the ad- 
vantages of rule by law, but of all the 
comments I read or heard, none im- 
pressed me so deeply as those made by 
Judge O. Bowie Duckett, of Annapolis. 
Judge Duckett, who is a member of the 
circuit court for the State of Maryland, 
made his comments before the Kiwanis 
Club of Frederick. Because his speech 
expresses most adequately the need for 
the rule of law, Mr. Speaker, I include 
it in the Recorp and I urge my colleagues 
to read it at their earliest opportunity: 

Law Day, U.S.A. 
(Address by Judge O. Bowie Duckett) 

Kiwanis International is an ideal organi- 
gation to sponsor Law Day, U.S.A. As you 
know, the purpose of your great organization 
is to promote the adoption and application 
of higher social, business, and professional 
standards and the development of intelli- 
gent, aggressive, and serviceable citizenship. 

Likewise, as aptly stated by former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the alm of Law Day, U.S.A. 


May 13 


is, first, to remind Americans of all ages that 
respect for law is an essential element in our 
society upon which rests the well-being of all 
our people; and, second, to demonstrate to 
the peoples of the world that the rule of law 
is the ideal to which this Nation truly 18 
dedicated and toward which we are striving 
in our relations with other nations. 

It has been said that freedom under law 13 
like the air we breathe. We take it for 
granted and pay little attention until we are 
affected or stepped upon. Law Day reminds 
us of this great right. 

The origin of law ls lost in antiquity. Man 
has always sought law or, at least, justice. 
Most of us know about Moses, the great Jew- 
ish lawgiver and prophet, who received the 
celebrated tablets upon the slopes of Mount 
Sinal, and upon which were were inscribed 
the laws for the government of the Jewish 
people. 

Coming closer to home, but being some- 
what of the same character, was an occur- 
rence on the west coast in 1841. At that 
time, In the vast area called Oregon, but now 
composed of the States of Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, and Oregon, there lived only 
250 white settlers; the remainder were In- 
dians. In February 1841 the richest settler 
died. His name was Ewing Young. His vari- 
ous possessions consisted of a choice ranch, a 
large herd of livestock, and a sawmill. Upon 
Mr. Young’s passing, as there were no laws or 
Government officials, the remaining settlers 
were confronted with the difficult problem of 
the disposition of the valuable estate. If 
anyone could have helped himself to Young’s 
possessions, an era of lawlessness would have 
ensued, which would have endangered the 
property of all the other settlers and prob- 
ably resulted in bloodshed. To prevent this, 
a meeting of the settlers was called promptly 
after the funeral. One of their members, 4 
Dr. Babcock, was elected supreme judge with 
probate powers. He thereupon appointed 
Rev. David Leslie administrator. The estate 
was duly administered, and in this way law 
and order were first inaugurated in Oregon. 

Before law was created, Justice was a mat- 
ter of self-help, with the strongest generally 
the victor. Since justice was a matter of 
self-help, vengence was the universal rem- 
edy. If the victim was not strong enough to 
beat or kill the alleged wrongdoer, he would 
attack a weaker member of the wrongdoer's 
family, often resulting in feuds or tribal 
warfare. 

As long as man believed that God made 
our laws, he had no need for constitutional 
law. Constitutional law was never intended 
to protect man against God. Its purpose is 
to protect the citizen against the excesses of 
government and of the majorities. Slowly 
o learned that man could make laws and 
that they should be based on reason. The 
people then desired some protection against 
the frailty of reason and the unbridled ex- 
cesses of the majority. Constitutional law 
and the Bill of Rights were the answers to 
the people’s prayers for protection. 

Our courts in America are the only ones 
that have the power to declare a statute or 
law unconstitutional. The courts may there- 
by confine every lawmaker, sheriff or official 
within the authority conferred upon him by 
law. This assures us of a government by 
law and not by man. It is a sure means 
preventing the ambitions of every would-be 
dictator. 

Gladstone, an Englishman, declared that 
the American Constitution is the most won- 
derful work every struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man. It must 
be realized that our Constitution was not 
produced during the 4-month session of the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia in 
1787. The great patriots and men of wisdom 
who prepared our Constitution were students 
of the past with tremendous vision of the 
future. Our Constitution represents the wis- 
dom of the ages. The members of the Con- 
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stitutional Convention merely reduced those 
Principles to writing. 

Law is not a set of rules unrelated to the 
Other phases of the social order. Law and 
the trial of cases are not what we see on 
television. Our Perry Masons do not always 
Win. Most law cases are decided on common- 
Sense and are not very spectacular. 

Law makes freedom and progress possible. 
It is law that brings order into the affairs of 
men. It enables us to own property, to de- 
Yelop arts and vast enterprises, and con- 
Sary to force, permits us to enjoy life and 

ve in peace with others. 

We believe in a government of laws rather 

of men. While our legal system was 
ded down from England, we have created 

W of our own fitted to the needs of this 
nem country. Such is briefly expressed in 
& famous jury charge by Judge Andrew Jack- 
Son in an early frontier case. He instructed 
the jury “to do what is right between these 

es. That is what the law always 

Law generally does not create rights. 
normally, its purpose is to protect the peo- 
Ple in the enjoyment of their rights. In 
the beginning, no one believed that man 
Could make law. All assumed that the 
origin of law was in supernatural powers. 
fact that our Constitution gives to 
dach of us the greatest freedom to make the 
a of our talents, accounts in large degree 

the strength of America. 

6 Government guarantees to all freedom 

Speak and write without Government cen- 
Sure. Each of us under law has a right to a 
ig education, to live where we please and 
to Work where we want. We have the right 
tra Pas we choose, to a fair and speedy 
inna and the right to vote secretly for the 

age who tries us as well as for all other 
to Officials. We have the unlimited right 

Own property and to manage our own 
‘fairs. Not only do we have the right to 
Start a business, but the right to engage in 
any and all lawful pursuits. This may con- 
of founding a new religious cult, a new 
th of thought, the writing of a book or 
© creation of a new political party. We 
= this our free enterprise system. Freedom 
Giscover the truth and the freedom of 
enterprise have greatly contributed to the 
of America. 

America has become great, not on account 
Sf anything which our Government has built 
or made, but in large measure, on account 

the supreme productive capacity and 
to -how of the American citizens assured 
them by our laws. 
the words of President Kennedy, “Ask 
Rot what your country will do for you, ask 
What you can do for your country.” Bygone 
Beherations substituted law for vengeance 
the means of administering justice in con- 
es between man and man. We of this 
Eeneration can attempt to improve our laws 
and see to it that law and not vengeance 
pecomes the means of settling issues between 
le tions. You as individuals can improve the 

W by taking an interest in it. Two real 

es of law are ignorance and indiffer- 
ande. You are not ignorant. Many of us are 
indiferent and take no interest in our laws 
N the government, be it county, State or 
dad t. We should take an interest in 
t the legislature is doing, and learn all 
Can about the candidates who are run- 
Ning for office. Make your views known to 
Your elected representatives and take the 
Youble to vote for the best candidates. 
com Cannot complain if a rascal or an in- 
take rent 1s elected to office when you do not 
du the trouble to vote. Consider it your 

ty and an honor to serve on a jury and a 
elec honor to serve your country, By 
im: ting good men to office, you will not only 
Sac the type of our laws but you will 
tone the efficient and honest administra- 

ot them. 


nave can set an example for the other 
by improving our own laws and our 
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own Government. If this is accomplished, 
the other nations are sure to follow, which 
will be a gift of inestimable value to future 
generations. 


Dr. Theodore von Karman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, last 
week the world lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished aeronautical scientists with 
the death of Dr. Theodore von Karman, 

During the adult span of his 81 years 
he was one of the major contributors to 
man’s knowledge of flight. His list of 
accomplishments and honors was long 
and was climaxed earlier this year when 
the United States bestowed upon him its 
first National Medal of Science for emi- 
nent accomplishment. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the New York Herald Tribune, 
of May 8, and an editorial from Missiles 
and Rockets, of May 13, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 8, 
1963] 
Vow Karman, AVIATION PIONEER, DES OF 
HEART ATTACK 

AACHEN, West GERMANY —Dr. Theodore 
von Karman, a chunky little man with bushy 
white hair, was called the elder statesman of 
aviation, the father of supersonic flight, the 
patron saint of the U.S. Air Force. He died 
of a heart attack Monday night at the age 
of 81 while here on a sort of pilgrimage. 

Since 1951, Dr. von Karman has been chair- 
man of NATO's advisory group for aeronau- 
tical research and development. 

But from 1912 through 1930, he headed the 
Aeronautics Institute of the University of 
Aachen. While holding the post, Dr. von 
Karman’s passion for aerodynamics turned 
the school into one of Europe's most cele- 
brated centers of advanced research. 

His last visit to this ancient Rhineland 
city was a purely sentimental one; Dr. von 
Karman would have been 82 years old on 
Saturday. The students, and the students 
of the students he taught here during his 
youth, probably number in the tens of thou- 
sands. 


Earlier this year, in ceremonies in the 
White House rose garden, President Kennedy 
awarded the Hungarian-born scientist the 
first National Medal of Science. “No one 
else,” the President said, “so completely rep- 
resents all the areas involved in this medal— 
science, engineering, and education.” 

What was Dr. von Karman's greatest 
achievement? 

He formulated a theory that explains the 
powerful shock wave that, like a huge anchor, 
forms around a missile or a plane when it 
plunges through the sound barrier. This is 
called the Karman Vortex Trail. 

Though meaningless to most, the pioneer- 
ing concept paved the way for all supersonic 
flight. Just as the theories of Albert Ein- 
stein led to the harnessing of atomic power, 
the theories of Theodore von Karman led to 
ICBM's and supersonic planes. 

Thomas Edison, clearly, was father to the 
incandescent bulb, and James Watt invented 
the steam engine. But the great technical 
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breakthroughs of later years have been so 
incredibly complex, do demanding of scien- 
tific resources, it 1s difficult to pick one man 
to praise. 

Every successful scientist must climb a 
stairway built of research, a stairway with 
neither a beginning nor an end. One such 
stairway leads upward through high-speed 
flight, through missiles. and the Mercury 
space flights and onward toward the moon. 
No single scientist carved more of its steps 
than did Dr. von Karman. 

The deceptively simple looking plane 
propeller owes its present shape to Dr. von 
Karman’s work in the 1920's. Other theories 
by the score, conceived, then proved by him 
in wind tunnels of his own design, are easy 
to list, hard to explain. 

The Karman double-modulus theory of 
columns, the Karman way of building high- 
strength structure into lightweight planes, 
the Karman contrarotating helicopter rotor, 
these are but a few things he left behind. 

His distinguished following often said, 
“Neyer has a genius acted more like a 
genius,” then went on to exchange yon Kar- 
man anecdotes. 

Though master of seven languages, Dr. von 
Karman's English was flavored generously 
with rich Hungarian tones. He punctuated 
his speech with quick, intricate gestures, as 
if practicing a sort of scientific sign lan- 
guage. 

WORE BLACK CAPE 

Often he wore a black silk cape and, while 
lecturing in the classroom, he would twist 
and pull and even chew at the handkerchief 
he always carried. 

Born in Budapest in 1881, Dr. von Karman 
was an assistant professor at the Royal 
Technical University there in 1903, the year 
of the Wright brothers’ first flight. After 
teaching aerodynamics at Aachen, he moved 
to California to do research at the California 
Institute of Technology. By 1936, he had 
become a U.S. citizen. 

It was at this point that Dr. von Karman 
began earning a reputation as one of the 
original absent-minded professors. There 
were those who said that after a long trip 
dozens of his mislaid hats would begin 
filtering back through the mail. One report 
claimed that during the war he was assigned 
a special assistant whose job it was to re- 
trieve secret papers that he left in taxis or 
hotel lobbies. 

In Los Angeles—where freeways don't 
beckon the timid driver—Dr. von Karman's 
technique behind the wheel also was ac- 
claimed. Once his car sported three smashed 
fenders, When a friend suggested a visit to 
the local garage, the scientist said “not yet.” 
There was one fender to go. 

The list of honors awarded Dr. von Kar- 
man during a career that spanned all of this 
century seems almost endless. He received, 
for example: 

The Presidential Medal of Freedom and 
Medal of Merit; the emblem of the French 
Legion of Honor; the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers’ medal; the Kelvin 
Gold Medal; the Astronautics Award of the 
American Rocket Society; the Wright 
Brothers Memorial Trophy; the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Medal; and perhaps the highest 
honor of all, the National Science Medal, 3 
months before his death. 

HAD 20 DEGREES 


At the age of 81, he held more than 20 
honorary degrees from universities in Europe 
and the United States. 

While at CalTech during the early 1940's, 
there was one embarrassing moment when 
the institute’s administration threatened to 
expel Dr. von Karman for tinkering with dan- 
gerous rocket fuels. But such experiments 
intrigued the late Gen. H. H. (Hap) Arnold, 
the Army Air Force commander, who thought 
rockets could aid heavy bombers get into the 
air on take off. 
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With General Arnold's blessing, Dr. von 
Karnian put his “suicide club” at CalTech to 
work on what later became the JATO (jet- 
assisted take off) bottle. 

This lightweight, portable rocket, which 
the Air Force still uses, probably saved the 
lives of hundreds of pilots during World War 
II, pilots who experienced engine failure just 
after leaving the runway in a loaded bomber. 

SPURNED BY MANUFACTURERS 


The little group that developed JATO at 
CalTech evolved into the school’s highly 
respected Jet Propulsion Laboratory. But in 
1942, when Dr. von Karman sought to inter- 
est the big munitionmaking firms in rockets, 
he was spurned. 

Rather than forget rockets, he and three 
friends chipped in $1,500 each to form a new 
company. JATO rockets were its first prod- 
uct. Finteen years later, it began turning 
out the mighty rocket engines that propel 
the TITAN H. most powerful ICBM in the 
US. inventory. 

The company founded by Dr. von Karman 
is now the Aerojet-General Corp., a subsidiary 
of The General Tire and Rubber Co. and a 
giant of the space age. For many years, Dr. 
von Karman was either its chairman, its pres- 
ident or its chief scientific adviser. 

FEW UNDERSTOOD 


Few men could understand the contribu- 
tions Dr. von Karman made to science. Per- 
haps the only time he won applause from 
men in the street was in 1940, when a few 
puffs of wind blew down the famed suspen- 
sion bridge over Washington's Tacoma Nar- 
rows. 

Informed the bridge would be resurrected 
in accord with its original design, Dr. von 
Karman promptly wrote the Governor of 
Washington: “If you build the bridge the 
same way, it will fall in the same way.” 

The result: an invitation to serve on the 
committee set up to investigate the demise 
of the $6.4 million span. 

Dr. von Karman found that the bridge be- 
haved like a poor designed airplane wing sub- 
jected to wind gusts. It heaved up and down, 
farther and faster, once motion started. To 
correct the problem, he recommended an 

open grille in the deck and trusses instead 
of solid side plates to make the bridge aero- 
dynamically stable. 

Dr. von Karman said in his thick Hungari- 
an accent: “I explain all about the wind ed- 
dies 46 years ago, but bridge builders, they 
don't think such eddies cause trouble to 
something as big as a bridge.” 

Dr. von Karman was also chairman of the 
Missiles, Jets & Automation Fund; chairman 
of the scientific advisory committee on ad- 
vanced flight propulsion systems, General 
Motors’ Allison Division; an advanced design 
consultant to General Dynamics, and a visit- 
ing professor at universities ranging from 
France to China. 

A WITTY SPEAKER 


So witty was the man that friends some- 
times accused him of retaining a gag writer. 
His speeches and writing are filled with bon 
mots that charmed the scientific community. 
Some examples: 

His definition of a Hungarian; “A man who 
goes into a revolving door behind you and 
comes out ahead.“ 

Speaking of love to a female pilot: "A spin 
is like a love affair. You don't notice how 
you get into it and it is very hard to get 
out of.” 

On a new hobby: “My latest project is a 
sailboat. I am making it aerodynamically 
sound. It will not have sails.” 

Davin HOFFMAN., 


THe OTHER SIDE or SPACE 
Some weeks ago, just after learning he had 
been named the first recipient of the new 
National Medal of Science, Dr. Theodore von 
Karman took an hour out of his busy day to 
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discuss his elder statesman’s view of engi- 
neering philosophy with Missiles and Rockets 
editors William Beller and Prank McGuire. 

The interview in Dr. von Karman's suite 
at the Mayflower Hotel was a casual one, 
roaming over many aspects of our entry 
into the space age. We carried the inter- 
view in the issue of last February 25. 

Before he left for Germany, Dr. von Kar- 
man made a date with Beller and McGuire 
for one of his beloved Hungarian dinners— 
after his return. He won't be back for the 
dinner. 

Dr. von Karman's death after a heart at- 
tack in Aachen last week left a void in the 
scientific community that never will be 
filled—although he wouldn't much like our 
use of that word “scientific.” He liked to 
think of himself as an engineer. Not a 
scientist or an inventor but a creator of 
hardware. 

“I say hardware because it is not a shame- 
ful thing to create hardware,” he commented. 

He recalled how first he got his engineering 
diploma in Budapest, 60 years ago. Then, 
to get the degree and title of engineer, the 
young Von Karman had to design an entire 
hydraulic system—not just a machine but a 
system. 

“The old way was good because it showed 
that the engineer had to create something,” 
he emphasized. 

This legacy of devotion to engineering may 
be one of the finest gifts Dr. von Karman 
has left behind. Coming from one so highly 
regarded in the scientific world, it stresses 
the need for engineering and science to com- 
plement each other in our exploration of the 
universe. 

“We should not forget that without the 
engineer there will be no progress,” he 
warned. 

It is a warning we hope will be kept in 
mind. Today, with scientists taking public 
stands on public issues far beyond their own 
realm, it is perhaps well to remember the 
gap between the scientist and the hard- 
headed practical engineer. 

This past week, 25 of America’s 55 living 
Nobel Prize winners took it upon themselves 
to criticize the present direction of project 
Apollo. This dissent from the scientific 
community should not be taken seriously 
because it is not within the competence of 
the Nobel group, however distinguished, to 
determine how much the United States 
should spend on its lunar program. 

Certainly, as American citizens, they have 
a perfect right to criticize as they please, 
privately or publicly. We just hope their 
fellow citizens don’t take them too seriously 
in the belief that the scientists are indeed 
qualified to judge this subject. 

Linus Pauling, for example, in expressing 
strong opposition to the US. moon program, 
merely reiterated the same muddle-headed 

that is confusing many of his 
fellow scientists. He said: “The contribution 
will be very small compared to putting that 
money into several other fields such as med- 
ical research or other basic scientific research 
or in using the funds in underdevel- 
oped countries.” 

How often is it necessary to point out that 
cancellation of the lunar program tomorrow 
wouldn’t mean an additional dime for these 
other pet projects that are continually being 
put forward? Worthy they may be, but 
there was ample opportunity before initi- 
ation of the lunar program and there is am- 
ple opportunity now to fund such other 
programs. They stand or fall on their own 
worth—not in relation to what is being 
spent for space exploration. This country is 
wealthy enough to fund amply, on its own 
merits, any program it regards as essential. 

The Apollo project is so regarded and so 
funded. 

The wire services didn’t provide us with 
the names of the three Nobel winners who 
declined comment on the U.S. moon pro- 
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gram, saying they did not have enough data 
on it or that the political and scientific 
aspects of the program cannot be separated. 
We would, however, like to laud those three 
anonymous gentlemen for their uncommon 
good sense. There obviously were 25 of thelr 
colleagues who should have taken the same 
stand. 

Dr. von Karman understood well the need 
for space exploration. Practical in his ap- 
proach to the earth on which he lived, he 
still could look outward to envision the day 
of flight to the planets and even to other 
galaxies. 

We doubt if even those who knew him well 
were aware of the full range of his career. 
After early work as an engineer and profes- 
sor in Germany and Hungary, he served a5 
an officer in the Austro-Hungarian Air 
Corps in the First World War. After that 
war, he was a consultant to the Junkers 
Airplane Works. He designed a wind tun- 
nel in Kobe, Japan. He was an adviser in 
aeronautics to the National Tsing Hua Uni- 
versity in Peiping, China. His valuable work 
as consultant to the Army Air Corps and 
U.S. Air Force began in 1939. His roles at 
Cal Tech and NATO were well known, 
course, together with his founding of thé 
company which was to become Aerojet- 
General Corp. 

But Dr. von Karman’s interest and abili- 
ties were not limited to aeronautics and As- 
tronautics. He applied his knowledge in 
development of pumping equipment for the 
Los Angeles water system and in investiga- 
tion of the Tacoma Narrows Bridge collapse. 

He was consultant to a number of aircraft 
firms and received honorary degrees from 
universities in Germany, Belgium, Israel, 
Switzerland, France, Turkey, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States. His list of 
awards from many nations is staggering- 
He was truly an international statesman and 
the senior statesman of our industry. 

In his last interview with us, conisdering 
the subject of intergalactic probes, Dr. von 
Karman mused: “I will consider this one 
from the other side of space.” And so he 
will. 

We wish him affectionate farewell and 
Godspeed on that long journey to the other 
side of space. 

WILLIAM J. COUGHLIN. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 2 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, March 8, 1961. 
“Russian Colonialism and the NecessitY 
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of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311, 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
&nd feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
Subject. These citizens are cognizant of 

© basic reasons underlying the neces- 
Sity of the proposed committee. They 
Understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
National security interests. In many 
Cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 

tern Europe and Asia, including the 
humerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 

Rxconp: 
COUNCIL ror THE LIRERATION 
OF CAPTIVE PEOPLES FROM SOVIET 
DOMINATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn, April 21, 1963. 
Hon. Daner J. Fr. oo, 
House of Representatives, 

@shington, D.C. 

ConGressMan FiLoop: First, may I 

to you my personal admiration for 

s the Splendid work you are dolng in advanc- 
the cause of freedom. 

Our council, representing over 6,000 Amer- 
ican citizens of Eastern European back- 
round in Minnesota, comends you, in spe- 
cific, for the dedicated efforts and knowl- 
fdgable action in seeking to establish a 
i House Committee on Captiye Na- 


Democrats and Republicans alike, have 
learned to value your work and your un- 
Comprising stand on issues so vital to the 
Becurity of the United States and to the 

of freedom to the captive lands. 

am enclosing for your information a copy 

Sf a telegram I sent to Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk on April 18th. It deals with 
®buses of the Cultural Exchanges agree- 
Ment by the Soviet Union in using it as a 
duegulse to advance its lies and political 
Propaganda. i 

mao bring you up to date on the entire 
2 tter, I am also enclosing photostats from 

telegrams and news clippings, covering a 

situation a year ago in Minneapolis. 

The entire material should be self-explana- 
bo and reveals the double standards used 
t the State Department in what it pro- 

and what it actually does. 
© wonder then that its opposition to 
Resolution 14, constitutes a stand 
gismetrically opposed to its professed objec- 
des on the same subject. 
deep respect and admiration. 
Very respectfully yours, . 
Erick A. Dunvvurs, President. 


Group Prorests Russ CHILD Art SHOW 
exmy protest t the Soviet children’s art 
Was bit at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
by Sent Thursday to the State Department 

& Minnesota organization. 
maik Dundurs, president of the Council for 
Liberation of Captive Peoples from So- 


viet tion, in a four-page telegram to 
hip of State Dean Rusk, said the ex- 
wae “violates the letter and spirit of the 


exchange ag-eement between the 

United States and Russia. 

un andurs said art work by Latvian, Eston- 
and Lithuanian children at the exhibit 
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is mislabeled as Soviet “because the United 
States does not recognize the annexation of 
these Baltic states.” 

“It is misrepresentation and a provocative 
act,” Dundurs said. “They are saying, ‘Look 
here—no matter what your Government says, 
Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania are ours for 
keeps.” 

Mrs. Zoya Solodkaya, head of the Soviet 
exhibit personnel, said the art was not mis- 
labeled. 

“Estonia, Lativia, and Lithuania are integ- 
ral parts of the Soviet Union * * * and 
enjoy equal rights with all other Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. Therefore the creative 
work of the children of those republics is 
equally represented at our exhibition.” 

Dundurs also charged that the unsched- 
uled activities of the Russian personnel in 
Minneapolis violates the spirit of the ex- 
change agreement. 

He said the Russian guides are trying to 
“soften American resistance to communism” 
through speeches at civic and church groups 
and on radio and TV. 

Dundurs said he objected because there is 
“no reciprocity” in the Soviet Union. “Any 
cultural exchange between the United States 
and Russia has been a one-way street,” he 
said. 

The Minneapolis insurance agent said he 
asked the State Department for “corrective 
measures - removal of the “mislabeled” art 
and closer supervision of the activities of 
the Soviets. 

Carl Weinhardt, institute director, said he 
agreed with Dundurs’ point about the Baltic 
nations. 

“However,” he said, “the exhibition came 
to us as a package from the State Depart- 
ment. We have no control over the specific 
objects in it.” 

A. A. Granovsky, biology professor emeritus 
at the University of Minnesota and vice pres- 
ident of the Liberation Council, which 
claims to represent 6,000 Minnesotans, said 
he has “serious doubts” that some of the 
items at the exhibit were made by Soviet 
children. 

He specifically cited a working model of an 
excavating machine. 

Eugeney Voloshin, a Soviet guide at the 
exhibit, replied: “Believe me, honestly, all 
labels cover exactly how it is done. The 
working excavator was made by 16- and 17- 
year-old boys.” 

Dunders sald Representative Walter Judd, 
Republican, of Minnesota, and Senator Hu- 
BERT HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
received requests from the council to support 
the protest. 

MURROW Quits ART PREVIEW— WON'T APPEAR 
AT SOVIET EXHIBIT HERE 

USIA Director Edward R. Murrow has with- 
drawn as representative of the U.S. Govern- 
ment at a formal preview of a Soviet exhibi- 
tion of children’s art because it identifies the 
Baltic Republics as part of the Soviet Union. 

The exhibition, being held under a cul- 
tural exchange agreement, is scheduled to 
open Monday at Wheaton Plaza and continue 
until April 25. Some 700 guests were in- 
vited to a preview at 6 p.m. today. 

A statement from the U.S. Information 
Agency noted that the U.S. Government “does 
not the forceful annexation of the 
Baltic Republic by the Soviet Union.” 

It sald the State Department earlier had 
informed the Soviet Embassy it considered 
it inappropriate for the exhibition to con- 
tain materials which identified the Baltic 
States as part of the Soviet Union. 

“Since they continue to be emphasized in 
the exhibition, Mr. Murrow feels that he 
cannot participate in the opening ceremony.“ 
the USIA said. 

At the Soviet Embassy, a spokesman said 
there was no comment on Mr. Murrow's with- 
drawal. Ambassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin 
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was scheduled to speak at the ceremony 
today. 

Informative material issued in connection 
with the exhibition says it includes work of 
children of “all the 15 national Soviet So- 
clalist Republics,” and lists the Lithuanian 
S.S.R., the Estonian SS. R., and the Latvian 
SSR. among them. 

“The Department of State and the USIA 
regret this turn of events but continue to 
believe that the exchange of exhibitions 
furthers the aims of the exchange program 
between our two countries; namely, to ac- 
quaint the people of the United States and 
the Soviet Union with the life, institutions, 
and ideals of one another,” USIA said. 


Untrep States REPLIES ro Crrr Russ Art 
Snow PROTEST 


The State Department replied Thursday 
to a Minnesota organization's protest against 
the Soviet children's art exhibit at the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts: 

Erik Dundurs, president of the Council for 
Liberation of Captive Peoples From Soviet 
Domination, had complained last week: 

That art work by Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Estonian children was mislabeled as Soviet 
because the United States never had recog- 
nized Communist annexation or these Baltic 
States. 

That unscheduled activities of the Russian 
exhibit personnel were propagandistic, and 
that there was no reciprocity in the Soviet 
Union. 

Frank G. Siscoe, State Department direc- 
tor of Soviet and East European exchanges, 
in a wire to Dundurs said, “Differing condi- 
tions of closed * * * and open societies 
necessarily caused obvious discrepancies in 
permissible activities In each country. 

“The U.S. Government * * is fully 
prepared to rely on wisdom, maturity, and 
good judgment of American people in evalu- 
ating Soviet propaganda activities in their 
midst,” he said. 

The wire also said that the content of the 
Soviet art exhibit “in no way has support 
or approval” of the government, which con- 
tinues nonrecognition of Soviet annexation 
of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. 

Siscoe said, “This will be the subject of 
discussion with Soviet Embassy here.” 

Dundurs said the State t an- 
swer “implies this question by far is not a 
dead duck yet.” 

He said that when the exhibit opens in 
Washington, D.C., in April, the American 
Baltic Council, representing more than 1 
million people in the United States, “would 
definitely protest” the exhibit. 


Captive PEOPLES OFFICIAL DISRUPTS PARTY 
FOR Russ 
(By Peter Vanderpoel) 
A farewell party-press conference hosted 
by a touring Russian group was 
Friday by the president of the Twin Cities 
Council for Liberation of Captive Peoples 
From Soviet Domination. 
The Russians, touring with an exhibition 
of Russian children's artistic and creative 


Government-sponsored 
cultural exchange, plan to leave the city 
today after a 4-week exhibition. 

Erik A. Dundurs, Wayzata, who said he is 
a correspondent for Laiks, an American- 
Latvian newspaper published in New York, 
vigorously protested the exhibition of work 
done by children in Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania. 

He said the fact these countries are run 
by Communist governments belies “the pro- 
fessed humble goals“ of the cultural ex- 
change. 

Boris Voronov, assistant exhibit director, 
read a pi statement thanking the 
Twin Cities for their hospitality, then pro- 
posed a toast to lasting peace and friend- 
ship between the peoples of two great coun- 
tries—the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A." 
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He repeatedly declined to answer ques- 
tions from a number of newsmen, but 
pressed by Dundurs, grimly defended the 
cultural exchange. 

“Exchanges not only can but do lessen 
international tensions and improve friend- 
ship among peoples, and graphic proof is 
the success of this exhibit,” Voronov said 
through an interpreter. 

“Thousands of Americans,” he said, have 
understood the goals and appreciated our 
efforts to improve understanding. 

“As for the Soviet Socialist Republics of 
Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, they are an 
integral part of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and their children have 
every right to show their works in an ex- 
hibition abroad. 

“This is a provocative act in the eyes of 
the United States,” replied Dundurs. “This 
is turning into a Soviet propaganda ses- 
sion.” 

A number of the Russians, mostly women 
who had crowded around Dundurs and news- 
men, laughed at his remark. But Eugene 
Voloshin, who teaches English at a Moscow 

cal institute, replied angrily, “You 
are the only person here who has tried to 
make propaganda.” 

Forrest Selvig, assistant museum director, 
broke up the argument. This is not the 
time nor place to air grievances,” he said. 
“We do not disagree with Mr. Dundur's 
goals or ideas, but we disagree with his 
means. This- was to be a going-away party, 
and Mr, Dundurs said he would not disrupt 
the friendly relations.” 

Dundurs said, The American Baltic coun- 
cil in Washington (where the exhibition 18 
next scheduled) will keep doing the job we 
began here. Our representative, Walter 
Judd, has already made the contacts in 
Washington.” 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
March 15, 1963. 
U.S. Secretary of State, 
Washington D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The Counsel for the 
Liberation of Captive Peoples from Soviet 
domination, representing over 6,000 Ameri- 
con citizens of Eastern European background 
in Minnesota is herewith submitting to you 
a formal protest regarding the exhibit of art 
and design by Soviet children, now on dis- 
play at the Minneapolis Institute of Art. The 
counsel has further decided to call upon 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY and Representa- 
tive Walter H. Judd to intercede on our be- 
half at the State Department. I'm submit- 
ting to you the following arguments. The 
Soviet Union in displaying and labeling ex- 
hibits from Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania 
as being Soviet, is violating the letter and 
spirit of the cultural exchange agreement 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
since the United States has never recognized 
the annexation of the Baltic States by the 
Soviet Union and this has been affirmed by 
you twice during the last 30 days. This 
Soviet act constitutes provocation and mis- 
representation. We further construe this as 
a Soviet test balloon to sound out American 
public opinion. In the absence of vigorous 
American objections the Soviet Union could 
then at some future time seek full and per- 
manent recognition of the incorporation. 
The Soviet task force of 28 persons traveling 
with the exhibit is constantly engaged in 
unscheduled activities to soften the resist- 
ance of the American people in invading 
civic and church groups in the Twin City 
area. Some members of the Soviet group 
have managed to command American air 
waves to spread and disseminate lies, dis- 
tortions, and standard Soviet propaganda. 
At this very time the Health in United States 


the exhibition including personnel 
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exhibit in the Soviet Union is being formally 
denounced by the newspaper of the Soviet 
Health Ministry as a distortion, allegedly 
concealing fact known very well by the 
Soviet people. It is obvious that the goal of 
the Soviet leadership to downgrade the 
United States is far distant from the Ameri- 
can objective. Considering the above fact 
it is equally obvious that the U.S, State De- 
partment is guilty of appeasement, using of 
double standards in what it professes and 
what it actually does, and failure to super- 
vise and screen the Soviet exhibit as to ma- 
terial and activities detrimental to the 
United States and our national goals. We 
humbly request immediate corrective meas- 
ures to stop responsible Soviet authorities 
from showing mislabeled Latvian, Estonian, 
and Lithuanian exhibits in Minneapolis and 
in Washington, D.C. 

We also request that the unscheduled ac- 
tivities of the Soviet task force are strictly 
supervised and limited on a basis of reciproc- 
ity, defined in scope, subject, frequently and 
media. If no corrective measures are taken 
will 
serve only the evil goals of international 
communism aimed at the total destruction 
of the free world including the United 
States of America. I have called a press con- 
ference for today, 2 p.m., Minneapolis 
time, at which I will release the contents of 
this telegram to the news media. Thanking 
you in advance for your help and coopera- 
tion. 

I remain very truly yours. 

ERIK A. DUNDURS, 
President, Counsel for the Liberation of 
Captive Peoples from Soviet Domi- 
nation. 
ERIK A. DUNDURS, 
President, Council for Liberation of Captive 
Peoples, Wayzata, Minn.: 

Your telegram of March 16 to Secretary 
Rusk has been referred to me for reply. 

Please accept Department’s assurances that 
permission granted by U.S. Government 
for Soviet exhibitions under United States- 
USS.R. exchanges agreements Is based 
on considerations of reciprocity, although 
differing conditions of closed, as com- 
pared to open, society necessarily cause 
obvious discrepancies in permissible ac- 
tivities in each country. It is pre- 
cisely because U.S. S. R. is closed society 
that our exhibitions there are so Important. 
On other hand, U.S. Government, believing 
in superiority and strength of democratic 
institutions of this free society is fully pre- 
pared to rely on wisdom, maturity and good 
judgment of American people in evaluating 
Soviet propaganda activities in their midst. 

Please rest assured that content of Soviet 
exhibition in Minneapolis haying to do with 
Baltic States in no way has support or ap- 
proval of U.S, Government which continues 
nonrecognition of Soviet annexation Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia. This will be subject 
of discussion with Soviet Embassy here. 

FRANK G. SISCOE, 
Director, Soviet and Eastern European 
Exchanges Staff, Department of State. 
INDIANAPOLIS, April 20, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Committee of Rules, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C.: 

I heartily endorse the House Resolution 
14 submitted by Hon. DANIEL J. Foo, Mem- 
ber of Congress, and urge that quick action 
be taken on establishing a special committee 
on the captive nations. 

I truly believe that the establishing of 
the Committee on Captive Nations is in the 
fundamental interest of our Nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
JENO J. Kocuonsxy. 
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School Prayers and Religious Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have just had an opportunity to read & 
very interesting article in the April 23, 
1963, issue of National Review, one of 
our Nation’s most eloquent and forth- 
right publications, The article is en- 
titled School Prayers and Religious 
Warfare—Did the Supreme Court Real- 
ize What Legal Doors It Was Opening 
in Its Regents’ Prayer Decision?” and 
was written by Mr. Walter Berns. I 
unanimous consent that this provocative 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 
ScHOOL PRAYERS AND RELIGIOUS WaRFARE—DW 

THE SUPREME Court REALIZE WHAT LEGAL 

Doors Ir Was OPENING IN Its REGENTS 

PRAYER DECISION? 

(By Walter Berns) 

Last year the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that New York could not en- 
courage recitation of the regents’ prayer in 
its schools. The decision was greeted by ® 
great public outcry and was followed by the 
introduction of more than 50 proposals tO 
amend the Constitution. These, in turn, in- 
spired a statement in favor of the prayer de- 
cision submitted to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee by 132 deans and professors 
law and political scfence, a statement that 
concluded with these words: The intrusion 
of religion upon the public school syste™ 
both threatens the separation of church 
state and challenges the traditional integrity 
of the public schools. That intrusion. 
permitted, will greatly endanger the institu- 
tions which have preserved religious 
political freedom in the United States 
have prevented religious warfare in this Na- 
tion. The decision of the Supreme Court 19 
the regents’ prayer case has warded off that 
threat.” 

. If we may be permitted to indulge, for the 
moment, in the same hyperbole, we would g 
that the decision is more likely to p: 
religious warfare. At a minimum, it will 
thrust religion into the political arena, and 
whether the resulting discord will be serious 
depends on what the Court does in the 
spawned by the prayer decision; for, by rul- 
ing against the ill-advised religious enthu- 
siasts in New York, the Court has ins 

the ill-advised antireligious enthusiasts 
around the country to mount one legal 857 
sault after another on whatever elements a 
religious establishment they can find, 8P 
there are many. 

The decision against the New York prayer 
will surely not in itself be detrimental 
religion in this country; any prayer adop 
in the schools of a heterogeneous State t 
New York is likely to be innocuous, if 2° 
profane, and the Regents“ Prayer was 
nounced by some leading churchmen on 
ground; whereas the schools with a 
giously homogeneous student body may 
well ignore the decision, just as most of 
2,200 schools with released-time programs 
for religious instruction apparently ignored 
the 1948 decision of the Court invalidating 


reli- 
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the in Champaign, Ill. There is 
Teason to believe that Federal marshals, will 
Not be ordered to swoop down upon the Na- 
tion's schoolrooms and arrest teachers lead- 
ing their children in dally prayer. It could 
Dever be omitted officially, but this wide- 
Spread public rejection of the decision un- 
doubtedly contributed to the upholding of 
New York City’s released-time program 4 
later, when the Court tempered its 
1 © with a greater concern for the pub- 
8 that Lincoln said makes 
. and decisions possible or impossi- 

ble to be executed.” 
This term the Court has agreed to decide 
Whether Maryland and Pennsylvania may 


us elements. And surely it will not 
long before a group of devout Ethical 
will take Justice Dougles at 
expressed in his concurring opin- 
in the New York prayer case, and seek 
enjoin the use of the Bible in the ad- 


FACING THE FUTURE 


> Still further in the future, but logically 
ery present, are cases involving the deco- 
Tation of public buildings d 
such as the blue cross that, for a 
Couple of weeks each year, adorns the Olin 
Library at Cornell, a university with State- 
8 colleges within it. (A crisis was 
Meet this year by the suggestion that the 
ü display a blue shield alongside the 
ue cross, thus permitting each student who 
upon it an alternative significance.) 
Surely the courts will soon be asked to 
the Post Office from canceling letter 
temps with the religious admonition, Pray 
or Peace." 
Tt is always hazardous to predict what the 
— will do, but it is reasonably certain 
t decisions against the religious cere- 
will es and symbols involved in these cases 
t Provoke a storm greater and more sus- 


York Prayer decision. A doctrinarism of one 


thee other, and one can only shudder at 

Prospect of the reaction—even in this 
Country in the mid-20th century—to a 
Dougias-inspired decision requiring the 
Armed Forces to get rid of their chaplains, 
t to issue new coins, the schools to 
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policy of separating church and state 
presented the hope that religious passions, 

had been responsible in the past for 
woua terrible wars and civil discord, 
nio not in this country be transformed 
kn Political passions. Surely we should 
N that such a transformation can be the 
the eduence not only of the attempt to end 


ba Paration by requiring adherence to a 
New ular creed—such an attempt, and the 
to York prayer was not one, is not likely 


pa made in our time—or by the “intru- 
n of religion upon the public school sys- 

It (a as the 132 deans and professors put 
ās if prayers in public schools were some 
know 5 an innovation). We 
a that it can be the consequence of the 
ttempt to create an absolute separation by 
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removing every official acknowledgment of 
God, which is what Justice Douglas would 
have us do, and every prudent statesman 
would have us avoid. The adoption of the 
prayer was a mistake on the part of the 
regents, surely; but the suit to enjoin it 
was a mistake on the part of the antireligious 
zealots of New Hyde Park, N.Y. (who but an 
antireligious zealot would find the regents’ 
prayer sufficiently offensive to justify the 
hiring of counsel and the expenditure of a 
great deal of time, money, and energy needed 
to fight the case through the various levels 
of the judicial system?); but the biggest 
mistake, and the one most readily avoided, 
was the Court’s decision declaring the prayer 
unconstitutional. 

To say that the Court made a mistake is 
not to say that there is validity in some of 
the harsh things said about the decision by 
the Court's most vocal critics. The stand- 
ard of validity of any decision, the standard 
against which the work of the Court is to be 
measured, is not so readily ascertained as 
some of the critics would have it. Not much 
is gained by saying that this standard can 
be found in the words of the Constitution. 
If the process of constitutional jinterpreta- 
tion were that simple, anyone with a diction- 
ary could be a judge and, what is more to 
the point, there would be little criticism 
of the Court. Who, for example, would be 
disposed to attack the Court were it to in- 
validate, say, a Texas statute granting Gen- 
eral Walker a letter of “marque and reprisal” 
entitling him to fit out of a privateer and 
seize Cuban commerce on the high seas? 
But no State is likely to do such a thing, 
at least, not In so many words. What dis- 
interested person would be disposed to at- 
tack the Court were it to declare uncon- 
stitutional a joint resolution of Congress 
declaring some impatient member of the 
Kennedy family not yet 30 years old eligible 
to serve in the Senate? Congress is cer- 
tainly not about to pass such a resolution; 
but if it were to do so, only a blindly parti- 
san person would abuse the Court for strik- 
ing it down, for such a resolution would be 
clearly prohibited by the Constitution. 


NATION AND STATES 


Nor is the standard of a valid constitu- 
tional decision always to be found through 
an examination of historical records to learn 
the intent of the men who wrote and ac- 
cepted the words of the relevant clause. 
There is no doubt that the words, “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion,” were not intended to pre- 
vent a State from encouraging recitation of 
an official prayer in its public schools, or even 
from establishing an official church. But 
much has happened to alter the constitu- 
tional relation of Nation and States since 
those words were written, and when, to cite 
only a few examples of religious establish- 
ment, the Congregationalists controlled Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts required its towns 
to provide, at their own expense, for the in- 
stitution of the public worship of God,” and 
the North Carolina constitution provided. 
that no one except a Protestant was eligible 
to hold public office in the State. The most 
important event was the ratification of the 
14th amendment after the Civil War. The 
principal source of constitutional limitations 
on State power, its most relevant clause for- 
bids States to deprive anyone of liberty with- 
out due process of law. What this means in 
all its manifestations is one of the most hotly 
disputed points dividing constitutional 
scholars, but one thing can be said with cer- 
tainty: the Court has long since held that the 
religious liberties of the first amendment are 
part of the “liberty” that the States are for- 
bidden to deprive any person of. Thus, in 
our time, neither Congress nor the States 
may make a law respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof. This “incorporation” of the first by 
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the 14th amendment is so familiar a part of 
our constitutional law now that Justice 
Black in his opinion for the Court in the 
Regents’ Prayer case made no more than a 
casual reference to it. Is the Court to be 
criticized for doing this? Anyone disposed 
to do so is required to ponder the desir- 
ability in this day of the alternative: States 
would still be free to disfranchise men and 
women because of their religious beliefs, or 
to require persons to subscribe to specific 
articles of faith as a condition of incorporat- 
ing a religious body, or to do some of the 
other things they were doing during the first 
years under the Constitution. 

But New York did not banish recusants 
from its policy; it did not demand taxes for 
the support of an official church; it merely 
encouraged its schoolchildren to say, “Al- 
mighty God, we acknowledge our dependence 
upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessings upon 
us, our parents, our teachers and our coun- 
try.“ True enough, said Justice Black, but, 
he added in the famillar words of Madison, 
“Tt is proper to take alarm at the first ex- 
periment on our liberties’ |“ The reply to 
this is that there are times when it is prudent 
to hold one's logic on a short leash, and for 
its failure to do this the Court deserves to be 
criticized. One successful suit leads to an- 
other (the truly zealous Unitarian will not 
rest content with a victory in the New York 
skirmish), and somewhere along the line— 
whether at the Bible reading, the Lord's 
Prayer, the tax exemptions, the chaplains, 
the coins, the prayers at the ofa 
session of Congress, or the Bible at the in- 
auguration of a President—Justice Black and 
his zealous colleagues are going to have to 
call a halt to their logic, or the people and 
the Congress will surely do it for them. 
Where the Court made its mistake was in 
agreeing to apply its logic at all—that is, in 
agreeing to decide the case on its merits, 
What is more, if it had followed precedent, 
the precedent of a wiser past, it would have 
refused to decide it. 

THE QUESTION OF STANDING 

It so happens, and not by chance, that the 
Court has in its judicial armory a device that 
permits it to exercise a great deal of dis- 
cretion as to the cases it will hear and de- 
cide. The term for this Is “standing,” or 
standing to litigate. When 10 years ago the 
parents of some New Jersey schoolchildren 
protested the reading of Bible verses in the 
public schools of that State, the Court dis- 
missed the case by denying standing to the 
parents. This is done, or used to be done, 
when a petitioner cannot show that he has 
been injured, either as a taxpayer or in a 
more subtle manner, by the practice com- 
plained of. Justice Brandeis, whose creden- 
tials as a great judge are accepted by all 
Liberals, once wrote as follows: “The Court 
developed, for its own governance in the 
cases confessedly within its jurisdiction, a 
series of rules under which it has avoided 
passing upon a large part of all the con- 
stitutional questions pressed upon it 
for decision.” One of these rules, he 
went on, is the one that the Court “will 
not pass upon the validity of a statute upon 
complaint of one who falls to show that he 
is injured by its operation.” There is noth- 
ing reprehensible about this; in part it rests 
on the sound proposition that not everyone 
who dislikes some law should be able to go 
to court and ask it to be declared unconsti- 
tutional. The Court in the New Jersey Bible- 
reading case was only quoting from one of 
Its earlier decisions when it said: “ “The par- 
ty who invokes the power (of the Federal 
courts) must be able to show, not only that 
the statute is invalid, but that he has 
sustained or is immediately in danger of 
sustaining some direct injury as a result of 
its enforcement, and not merely that he 
suffers in some indefinite way in common 
with people generally.” 2 


~ 
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What injury was sustained by the parents 
or their children as a result of the recitation 
of the regents’ prayer? The parents could 
not show that recitation of these 22 words 
every morning added to their annual school 
taxes; the children were not coerced—they 
could have left the room, arrived late, sat 
down, turned their backs, or crossed their 
fingers, and no one would have commented 
on it. Were they humiliated in some 
fashion? Neither Black in his opinion for 
the Court nor Douglas in his concurring 
opinion rests his opposition to the prayer on 
that ground, and this is not by chance, for 
the record is barren of any evidence that 
the children themselves had protested the 
prayer recitation. Were the parents injured 
in the sense of being deprived of the freedom 
to raise their children to be irreligious— 
that is, was there some danger that the chil- 
dren would be converted? The Court did 
not base its decision on this ground which 
was prudent, because only 10 years earlier 
Justice Douglas had said in another religious 
case that “we are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being,” 
from which it follows, logically if not for 
Douglas, that to convert the irreligious to 
religion would be good for the polity. Not 
only did the Court refuse to follow precedent 
and dismiss the case without ruling on the 
merits, but the opinion of the Court con- 
tains not one word on the question of stand- 
ing. One wonders why. 


PRINCIPLE VERSUS DESIRABILITY 


If neither the parents nor the children 
were required to show that they had sus- 
tained, or were in immediate danger of sus- 
taining, some direct injury as a result of the 
prayer, does this mean that anyone can now 
get standing in a Federal court to protest 
some law that in his opinion violates the 
Constitution? For example, for all that 
appears in the opinion of the Court, a per- 
son who had no children in the schools, and 
whose interest in the recitation of the prayer 
was “undifferentiated from th® mass of his 
fellow citizens,” might have brought the suit 
to enjoin its recitation, It is doubtful that 
the Court meant to go so far, although many 
persons, including the Unitarians who have 
protested chapel services at the Naval Acad- 
emy, and other such practices, have assumed 
that it ought to do so. (This, too, may 
prove ill-advised on their part, for what 18 
sauce for the goose can turn out to be sauce 
for the gander. What is needed as the 
first step is for someone with the same liti- 
gious proclivities to ask the courts to enjoin 
the States from granting charters of incor- 
poration, with all the considerable advan- 
tages of that legal status, to Unitarian 
Churches.) And if anyone can get standing 
in a Federal court to protest State practices 
of or aid to religion, does this mean that 
someone may now sue to enjoin Federal aid 
to religion? Specifically (and one wonders 
if it was not, this that Court had in 
mind when it ignored precedent and granted 
standing to the New York parents in order 
to strike down that innocuous prayer), is 
the way now open for someone to sue to 
enjoin an appropriation to parochial schools? 


The proposed financial aid to church schools 


is by no means innocuous—to judge from 
the heat of the debate it has inspired so 
far—and many persons have claimed it to 
be a clear violation of the first amendment. 
Prior to the school prayer decision, however, 
there was no way for anyone to challenge its 
constitutionality in the courts. Has the 
eee _Court now provided a way of doing 

Although a ruling on the constitutionality 
of an issue can sometimes moderate politi- 
cal strife by transforming what had been a 
question of principle into a question of 
mere desirability, the example of the Dred 
Scot* decision, which the Court could have 
avoided by holding that Scott, because he 
was not a citizen of Missouri, had no right 
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to bring his suit in a Federal court, is suffi- 
clent to show that the Court cannot settle 
every intense political issue dividing the 
Nation. The Justices are sometimes criti- 
cized for using the standing device as a 
dodge enabling them to avoid issues, but 
issues like that involved in the Dred Scott 
case should be avoided by the Court, and 
the Court acts in its best tradition when it 
sometimes refuses standing to the party who 
insists on a proclamation of principle. This 
is also true when it resorts to the standing 
device to avoid exacerbating differences, 
which is what it did not do in the school 
prayer case; and because it did not, because 
it was not prudent, it has opened the way 
to those private groups that are not pru- 
dent, and perhaps not even tolerant. One 
might have thought the 22-word prayer a 
small price for the general freedom of opin- 
ion that prevails in this country, or for the 
benefits of American life generally; and cer- 
tainly one can avoid seeing it as an experi- 
ment on our liberties or as posing a threat 
of religious warfare. 

Readers of today's sophisticated books will 
know that some words appear in these books 
only im inverted commas (“justice,” “good,” 
“bad,” etc.) to indicate that they cannot be 
used seriously in a scientific and rigorous 
vocabulary. If, by its decision in the school 
prayer case, the Court intended to clear the 
way for every antireligious zealot who is 
offended by every public mention or ac- 
knowledgment of God, then, to adopt the 
only supplication permitted, God“ save this 
Honorable Court. 


Rumania’s Independence Day 


SPEECH 
0 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9,1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, flags were hoisted all over 
Rumania on the occasion of Rumania’s 
official national holiday. But ironically 
Rumania’s Official national holiday com- 
memorates, not some great event in the 
life of the Rumanian people, but the tri- 
umph of Soviet arms at the end of World 
War II. Thus is a conquered people 
forced to pay homage to its conquerors, 

But as Thursday Rumanians did not 
page homage in their hearts. It was on 
the following day, May 10, that Rumani- 
ans—quietly and without the hoisting 
of flags—recalled the freedom and inde- 
pendence that once were theirs and 
looked forward to the day when their 


country may again be delivered from for- 


eign domination. For it was on May 10, 
1866, that Prince Charles I was inaugu- 
rated sovereign of a united people, and on 
May 10, 1877, that Rumania finally threw 
off the Ottoman yoke. 

The peoples of Eastern Europe differ 
from one another in history, language, 
and customs, Mr. Speaker, but they are 
at one in their love of liberty and in their 
passionate desire for national independ- 
ence. We in America share fully their 
hopes and ideals. On the occasion of the 
Rumanian national holiday it is a great 
honor to salute the people of Rumania 
and to assure them that they have not 
been forgotten, and will not be forgotten, 
by freedom-loving peoples everywhere. 


May 13 
The Future for Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


7 HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a recent 
article on the U.S. foreign aid program 
was called to my attention because of 
the reason and reasonableness of its 
comment. It says: 


We say that the American people would 
rally to the support of the U.S. foreign aid 
program if they were assured that hence- 
forth our assistance would be governed by 
the principle that all recipients should dem- 
onstrate their responsibility and reciprocate 
our friendship and good will * * * As mat- 
ters now stand, U.S. assistance is essentially 
indiscriminate. It makes no distinction be- 
tween friend and foe. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
“The Future for Foreign Aid” from the 
winter issue, 1962-63 of the publication 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
World War III. Inc. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue FUTURE FOR FOREIGN Am 

During the last session of Congress the 
foreign aid requests of the President were 
slashed by over $1 billion. In November, 
the foreign aid program suffered another 
jolt by the resignation of Fowler Hamilton, 
Administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID). These must not 
be regarded as isolated events. On the con- 
trary, they are part of the profound crisis 
which threatens to undermine the whole 
program of U.S. aid. 

Congress, which is a sensitive weather 
vane of public sentiment, did not act in a 
frivolous manner when it overrode the ad- 
ministration’s request for funds. Indeed, 
Congress’ decision reflected a deep-rooted 
suspecion among wide sections of the Amer- 
ican people that our foreign aid program 
has lost all sense of reality. 

It is undoubtedly true that the foreign 
aid setup has suffered from a variety of 
internal abuses. It has been burdened with 
a huge bureaucracy; it has attracted the 
special interests and has created a host of 
vested interests; it has been subjected to 
numerous congressional investigations 
which have not always been constructive; 
it has been victimized by inexcusable waste 
and duplication; it has been reor 
and reshuffied over and over again; it has 
become a political football among the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Government; its 
functions have been delegated and dis- 
persed and then reconsolidated. 

All of this man-made confusion, duplica- 
tion, inertia, wasted motion are recorded in 
the fact that the foreign aid program has 
now had 14 different administrators—only 
three of whom lasted longer than one ses- 
sion of Congress. Yet, in all of this hecti¢ 
mishmash the United States has given aid 
amounting to about $90 billion since the 
end of the war. In recent years this assist- 
ance has been averaging about $4 billion 
annually. Has all this been in vain? 
course not. The fact is that U.S. postwar 
aid has been a vital ingredient in the stimu- 
lation of the world economy following the 
devastations of World War II. U.S. foreign 
aid has been an important symbol of our 
dedication to help the less fortunate. It 
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has been an unprecedented act of generosity 
and farsighted self-interest. 
Therefore, the growing disenchantment is 
not due to the fact that Americans regret or 
te what U.S. foreign aid accom- 
plished, nor, for that matter, is it due to the 
difficulties of administration as out- 
above. There is something far more 
jandamental which is now disturbing Amer- 
It is simply the feeling that our aid 
have lost touch with the real world. 
un terial comments in newspapers dwell on 
need for major internal reforms of the 
Th, ve apparatus of the ald project. 
to e is also repeated emphasis on the need 
Procure an administrator who is dynamic 
and forceful. There is no question but that 
foreign aid setup could stand a major 


Successful we are in dressing up the foreign 
ald administration, we shall not be able to 
8 it truly effective until it is anchored 

Concrete principles which reflect concrete 
Tealities, 

Let's face it, the “one world” of Wendell L. 
Willkie is still a dream. Today, 17 years 
After the defeat of the Axis powers. the 
be ueele for a Just and durable peace is still 
Te us, The realities of that struggle 

ve no room for sentimentalists and/or 
Wishful thinkers. If our diplomacy must be 
Beared to the world as it 1s, then certainly 
war duld our foreign aid. To put it another 

Y. we do not advance our national inter- 


ane mall cite one example of this myopia, 
‘hough there are other situations that 
aud also be mentioned. According to the 
hag Published figures, the United States 
&iven Egypt over $700 million and we are 
to another $500 million in the 
ha years. Meanwhile, the Soviets 
Ve aided Egypt to the tune of about §900 
Tulllion, one-third of which goes for military 
hardware. Commenting on this remarkable 
TepPtian feat, the London Times, August 30, 
» wrote: “Of the accepted neutrals * * * 
President Nassar would appear to have been 
at playing one side of 
e other .“ Cairo’s neu- 
been succinctly described by 
: “There is no difference between 
ruble slavery.” 
y. Egypt is not at all adverse to 
e kind of slavery which brings 
shower of dollars and rubles. 
one probes a bit deeper into 
Professions of neutrality, one finds a 
rartling contrast between word and deed. 
the United Nations, in the 
Africa, and in the Cuban 
ll as the definitive statements of 
ers and propagandists show Egypt 
altogether different light. 
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ting arrogance and filled with snide 
{unfortuntaely, the complete text 

published in any U.S. newspaper), 
told the President: “I assure you that 
tinue to have much loyalty to the 
ent of the Soviet Union.” Comment- 

President Nasser’s letter, Radio Cairo 
its Arab listeners that Nasser would 

firm to the “supreme Arab interests 
discarding the enticements and Ken- 

Stupidity * * +” Not one head of a 
government with which we have 
tio relations, and this includes 
ev, has ever resorted to such 

and crude letter writing to the 
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for the oficial Egyptian view of the 
States, here is the way it was put 
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by Radio Cairo on October 5. 1962: America 
“Is the leader of the capitalist world and the 
commander of the * * * imperialist camp.“ 
Even Radio Moscow could not have said it 
any better. Only 5 months before this 
canard was broadcast to the Arab world, the 
United States gave $20 million to shore up 
Egypt's deteriorating foreign exchange posi- 
tion and Uncle Sam, so it is reported, con- 
templates giving another $10 million for this 


purpose, 
In the 15th and 16th sessions of the UN. 
General Assembly, Egypt voted four times 
with the United States in contrast to 37 votes 
with the USS.R. During the most tense pe- 
riod of the Cuban crisis, Cairo propaganda 
snarled at the United States, while Egypt's 
Spokesmen at the U.N. made no bones about 
their sympathy for Castro and company. 
Now, when foreign aid is examined against 
these realities, it loses its meaning no less 
than its effectiveness. It is totally Ineffective 
because it serves to strengthen Egypt's black- 
mail policies at our expense. It is also mean- 
ingless because it does not help the long 
suffering Egyptian masses but rather fortifies 


help but a massive roadblock to the kind of 
peace that our country strives for. 

Though the present crisis in foreign aid is 
indicative of past failures, It also presents us 
with a precious opportunity to reexamine the 
entire concept in the light of the world situa- 
tion and our national interests. The society 
has studied this crucial issue for a number 
of years and has written much on this sub- 
ject. In memoranda to Congress, correspond- 
ence with the executive branch of our Goy- 
ernment, in articles and public statements 
we have warned of the pitfalls of an ald pro- 
gram that is essentially devold of effective 
and practical principles, 

Because the society truly believes in the 
need for U.S. aid, we have warned repeatedly 
that, unless there was a thorough-going re- 


bates during the last session of Congress 
show the direction of the wind. 

The basic issue must be faced squarely. 
Unless U.S. assistance programs draw the line 
between friends and dedicated foes, there will 
be increasing opposition to such projects by 
the people, the Congress and the press. This 
is bound to drastically curtail U.S. foreign 
aid—even where it may be justified—or 
eliminate it completely. 

Can one expect American taxpayers to sup- 
port aid projects which subsidize regimes 
bent on undermining our prestige and eco- 
nomic interests? The patience of our tax- 
payers is not eternal. They will not forever 
acquiesce to assisting those so-called uncom- 
mitted governments which kowtow to the 
Kremlin while besmirching the reputation of 
the United States and poisoning their people 
against us. 

How do these regimes get away with this 
double game? The answer is relatively sim- 
ple. They know that Moscow would react 
in no uncertain terms if they dared to talk 
to them as they do to us. But they also 
know that we fear to take a determined 
stand, because they have bamboozled us with 
the threat of turning Red should the flow 
of dollars cease. Obviously, such “friends” 
may be more dangerous than avowed ene- 
mies. It is, therefore, high time that we 
call a spade a spade. On this point we be- 
lieve that Senator Morse expressed the feel- 
ings of most Americans when he said: 

“I think the time has come for us to make 
perfectly clear to the Arab countries that we 
are not going to be blackmailed by them any 
longer, whether because of oil or because 
they might go over to the Communists, 
let them go over and boil in that Communist 
oll for a while, and see how they like it.” 

Since the society continues to support for- 
elgn aid as an integral part of U.S. foreign 
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policy, we would deplore its complete aban- 
donment at this time. Those who would 
gloss over its fundamental deficiencies are 
not furthering the cause. On the contrary, 
they are contributing to its deterioration 
which is already at an extremely low point. 

Time is running out quickly. The United 
States must put an end to the policy of sub- 
mission to blackmail, Our resources are not 
limitless. That is why they must be em- 
ployed only to weld the unity of free peoples 
who prove by deed their devotion to peace 
tnd their friendship with our country. 

We say that the American people would 
rally to the support of the U.S. foreign aid 
program if they were assured that hence- 
forth our assistance would be governed by the 
principle that “all recipients should demon- 
strate their responsibility and reciprocate our 
friendship and good will.” This is the car- 
dinal principle which we have our 
Government to adopt and to implement. As 
matters now stand, U.S. assistance is essen- 
tially indiscriminate. It makes no distinc- 
tion between friend and foe. It thereby 
demoralizes the ranks of our friends, thus 
weakening our common front and our com- 
mon cause. 

It is our considered judgment that, if our 
Government adopted the principle of reci- 
procity which we have urged, it would have 


and foe alike and, above all, 
prestige and influence. We have no doubt 
that the American people would rally as one 
man behind such forthright leadership. 


U.S. Military Advantage Dissipated by 
Political Accommodation of Soviet 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


A OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the U.S. News & World 
Report of May 13 proves that the United 
States is well prepared with military 
weapons. We are strong enough to de- 
fend this Nation and protect our se- 
curity. There is no doubt that we are 
much stronger than the Russians. 

As U.S. Missrte Power Hrrs Irs STRIDE— 

WASHINGTON —The United States now is 
deploying intercontinental ballistic missiles 
at a rate of one a day. By the end of this 
year, more than 500 ICBM’s will be in firing 
position. 

This was announced on April 30, as the 
Air Force accepted the 100th Minuteman 
ICBM ready for launching from virtually 
impregnable underground silos near Great 
Falls, Mont. 

A total of 1,184 ocean-spanning missiles 
has been ordered. Besides Minuteman, they 
include Atlas, Titan, and Titan II types. In 
addition, the United States has 144 Polaris 
missiles aboard nuclear submarines, expects 
the Polaris total to reach 288 by Jan. 1, 
1964. 


In the face of this announced military 
strength, why are the Soviets gaining 
victory after victory in the cold war? 
Why is U.S. prestige in the world sinking 
lower and lower? The answer is very 
simple. Our military strength and ad- 


‘vantage is being dissipated through 


political decisions which make us appear 
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weak and defenseless and deathly afraid 
of Soviet threats. President Kennedy 
and his ill-advisers create the false im- 
pression that the United States has no 
will or determination to protect its 
sovereignty and that our national goal is 
peace at any price. 

This, of course, is not true. The 
American people are far ahead of the 
Kennedy administration in demanding a 
strong, firm foreign policy that will leave 
no doubt in the minds of Khrushchev 
and other Communist leaders that we 
not only have the military strength to 
win any war forced upon us, but the will 
to win it. 

As a contrast to the U.S. News & World 
Report article detailing our military 
strength, look now at the editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune of May 13, to learn 
how we are being weakened by political 
strategy dictated by Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara and White House con- 
fidant, McGeorge Bundy: 

No Grounp RULES IN NUCLEAR WARFARE 


The Kennedy administration, having 
abandoned belief in massive retaliation as a 
deterrent to nuclear war, now es the 
doctrine of the “flexible response.” It offers 
the President a multiple choice of many 
conventional weapons for local or limited 
war before unloosing the nuclear giants. 

Carrying this idea even further, Defense 
Secretary McNamara has the 
strategy of a “no cities to nuclear 
attack. We would blast only Russia's nu- 
clear missile bases, not Soviet cities, This 
restraint in targeting on our part, according 
to McGeorge Bundy, the President's special 
assistant for national security affairs, should 
restrain the Russians from a nuclear attack 
on our great cities. 

Such an attempt to set forth ground 
rules for nuclear war clearly requires agree- 
ment with the enemy, and the Russians 
aren't offering any. As set forth in their 
new military bible, Soviet Military 
Strategy.“ war in the nuclear age means 
total, all-out war. Its primary purpose 
must be to annihilate the enemy in the 
initial stages of conflict with every ounce 
of nuclear power available. 

Published in Moscow last September, and 
now translated into English for the first 
time by the Rand Corporation, “Soviet Mili- 
tary Strategy” places almost all its emphasis 
on global nuclear war. Ground forces are 
not neglected—they will be needed to pre- 
vent invasion, win-on the battlefield, and 
occupy enemy territory for final victory. 
But the Soviet military writers, headed by 
Marshal V. D. Sokolovsky, continually stress 
nuclear supremacy, 

Nowhere, as the American editors point 
out, do the Russians express any interest in 
concepts like “controlled response and 
restrained nuclear targeting, which have 
been widely discussed in the West.” There 
is no mention of “second-strike counter- 
force capability,” ‘“‘no-cities response,” or 
“mutual” deterrence—terms which Gen. 
Thomas D. White, retired former Air Force 
Chief of Staff calls the quasi-military shib- 
boleths of the Pentagon intellectuals. 

Sokolovsky and his 14 coauthors do not ex- 
plicitly endorse a strategy of attacking 
population centers with nuclear warheads 
but the intention is implicit. An enemy's 
means of nuclear delivery would be the pri- 
mary target, followed by his military forces, 
economic base, command and control sys- 
tems, and other strategic targets. 

In the expressed Soviet view, however, it is 
necessary to attack simultaneously both the 
enemy's heartland and the zone of military 
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contact, The result, if successful, would be 
annihilation of the nation attacked, 

The idea that such belligerents as the 
United States and the Soviet Union could 
or would conduct conventional warfare is 
not even entertained. Any local or limited 
military conflict involving such nuclear 
powers, Sokolovsky contends, would auto- 
matically escalate into unlimited nuclear 
warfare. To the Russians it is inconceivable 
that such a war could have anything but un- 
limited political or military goals. 

“Soviet Military Strategy” is the first book 
on this subject to have been published in 
Russia since 1926. To be openly published, 
as it was, the work must have official sanc- 
tion of the Kremlin. It would seem that our 
own strategists would ignore at our peril the 
stated intentions of how the Russians will 
wage war in the nuclear age. Any idea of 
building our own weapons systems on some 
nonexistent rules would be gambling 
with our national survival. 


Polish National Holiday—May 3 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, all Amer- 
icans draw inspiration from the annual 
celebration of the Polish 3d of May Con- 
stitution Day. That constitution 
adopted on May 3, 1791, has been one of 
the documents in man's history that 
feeds the fires of freedom and liberty. 

Americans of Polish descent—num- 
bering more than 6 million—instill into 
our Nation’s life firm beliefs based upon 
a great tradition. 

The American scene is enriched by the 
contribution of Polish Americans. As 
Brown and Roucek tell the story in “One 
America,” there are an estimated 10,000 
Polish American societies and organiza- 
tions in the United States. They are 
devoted to every imaginable activity: 
religious, cultural, social, beneficial, pa- 
triotic, civic, business, and scholarly, 
Some are purely local, others national in 
scope; many are affiliated with parish 
churches, others are wholly independ- 
ent of religious ties. 

Every Member of this House must be 
familiar with the Polish American Con- 
gress, the Polish National Alliance, and 
the Polish Women’s Alliance of America. 
In my city of Minneapolis we are espe- 
cially proud of the Polanie Club of St. 
Paul-Minneapolis which is devoted to 
the promotion of Polish art, music, and 
literature. 

Today several hundred Polish-Amer- 
ican publications—newspapers and pe- 
riodicals—function for an estimated 2 
million readers serving parishes, orga- 
nizations and political and business in- 
terests. One of the outstanding ones is 
Nowiny Minnesokie published in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

In the field of politics, of course, Amer- 
icans of descent have made a 
great contribution. Outstanding Mem- 
bers of Congress are Polish Americans. 
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In municipal affairs, in political party 
affairs, in the day-to-day exchange 
opinions and organizing to promote bet- 
ter government there are always warm- 
hearted and alert Polish Americans in 
positions of leadership. 

Yes, May 3, the Polish national holi- 
day brings to mind many contributions 
by this wonderful group of Americans. 
Their belief in the dignity of the individ- 
ual has sturdy roots. We thank them for 
reminding us of the many struggles for 
human freedom and the unity of man- 
kind throughout the world. 


The Old, the New 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Omaha (Nebr.) Sunday 
World-Herald, May 5, 1963: 


Tre OLD, THE NEW 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new.” Alfred Lord Tennyson said that, 
no rational human would disagree. 

Two recent Omaha visitors expressed 
thoughts about the same subject. 

Dr, J. H. Plumb of England's Cambridge 
University, first dis ed visiting 
scholar” at the University of Omaha, tol 
the Honors Conyocation: Rapid social 
change cannot be stopped.” 

He went on to say that man is in danger 
of drowning in a tidal wave of social change 
if he allows tradition to give him a fals? 
sense of strength and confidence in his 
society. He said he can see danger in the 
way education tends to strengthen res 
for the past. And he warned his listener 
to preserve an open-mindedness to evaluate 
properly and to control the forces which mold 
his society, 

Ronald Reagan, who fought the Holly- 
wood Communists to a standstill, exp 
a somewhat different view. He observed in 
the season's final American Citizens 
lecture that the U.S. Constitution still 1$ 
“our contract providing us the most limited 
and equitable government devised by man- 
He warned against efforts which are being 
made to weaken that Constitution thr 
more and more economic controls which he 
said will lead directly to socialism. He crit 
icized “the widespread belief of liberals that 
all our problems can be solved by 
Government.” 

Clearly, the tidal wave of social chang? 
which threatens to engulf the world toda 
is propelled by the doctrine of Marxist 80. 
cialism, which would make every man a paw? 
of the state and deny the right of private 
ownership of property. 

The question which faces those who still 
enjoy some measure of freedom is whether 
they shall lie down and let the tidal wave 
social change submerge them, or whe 
they will stand up, and resist, and strive to 
make certain that the new which takes 
place of the old will be well rooted in 
best of the past. ot 

Is rapid social change a phenomenon 7 
nature? Or is it brought about by people 

We think the answer is, by people. The 
Founding Fathers of the American Republi 
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Commanded a tidal wave of their time to 

elevate the aspirations of individual man, 

and to break the chains of political and 
c slavery. 

The tidal wave which now threatens to 

unt people who would turn them back to 


We think the American people can avert 
that fate if they will examine their souls, 
out any false sense of security, and re- 

šive to uphold, and fight for, those basic 
Principles which must be the foundation of 
Prof hew order which can improve upon the 


European Nations Loyal, but Distrust 
US. Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
Call to the attention of the Senate an 
Outstanding editorial column by the 

columnist, Constantine 

Brown, who is now reporting to a num- 

of newspapers across this country 

While living in Italy. Mr. Brown has ap- 

tely 50 years’ service as a dedi- 

dated newsman, having traveled all over 

world many times covering great 
events. 

I have been particularly impressed 
With his reporting of events in Europe 
during his stay in Italy. One of his re- 
dent columns entitled “European Nations 
Loyal, but They Distrust Our Policy” has 
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dix t that it be printed in the Appen- 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nations LOYAL, BUT THEY Distrust 
Our Po.icr 
(By Constantine Brown) 
—Despite the rash of visits by top 
fuking American officials to NATO capitals, 
of confidence in our willingness to 
tint, communism, except by words, con- 


Pi Conversations with Europeans, an Amer- 
Will encounter a shaking of heads and 
shrugging of shoulders when he discusses 
War Ue Of the United States in the cold 


tonne impending visit of President Kennedy 
The 7 and Germany will -be spectacular. 
an, TOwds" reception will exceed that given 
y other American head of Government 
Woodrow Wilson. 
meut Europe's political leaders feel that 
Wc nlted States is following a policy of re- 
the t with graver implications than that of 
des mhower administration after the 
th of Secretary of State Dulles. 
With enough, American policy is coated 
high-sounding phrases and manful 
But basically it is obvious that 
are retreating or preparing retreats every- 
ere, allowing the Russians and Chinese 
— Into the vacuum. 
Within n communism is now established 
than 100 miles of U.S. shores. 
Man’ © the mind of the European political 
is an unthinkable situation. Hun- 
ot thousands of little white crosses dot 
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the land from Germany to Korea marking 
graves of young Americans who fell in com- 
bat fighting for freedom. 

France's General de Gaulle has stubbornly 
resisted American pressure to give up his 
modest nuclear force because he doubted 
America would be there in a showdown in 
Europe. In his latest broadcast he stated 
that America and Russia have enormous 
nuclear power. “Perhaps,” he speculated, 
“it might be used only in central and west- 
ern and not on either American or 
Soviet territory. The two nations might also 
hurl death reciprocally into each other's 
heartland,” 

Under these circumstances France must 
have the means to strike any aggressor. This 
capability would contribute to the defense 


of France's European allles and “who 
Knows,” he added, “possibly including 
America.” 


There is nobody in France today who 
claims to have a pipeline to the Elysee Palace. 
But there are those who reflect some of De 
Gaulle's thinking. They believe that while 
he has a deep admiration and a feeling of 
gratitude for everything the American people 
stand for, he has a deep suspicion of the goals 
of the administration. He does not trust its 
words and conception that the cold war 
which has been ravaging, morally at least, is 
not as damaging as a shooting war. 

Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, our Chief of Staff 
and former deputy to the supreme com- 
mander of the NATO forces, Gen. Lauris 
Norstad, was blunt when he told Congress 
recently that America’s allies do 
not trust the United States to defend them 
with nuclear weapons. 

General Wheeler said: “To be frank about 
it * * * they do not trust us.” 

The decision to withdraw the Jupiter 
missiles from Italy and Turkey, replacing 
them with Polaris-carrying su es, was 
interpreted by the technicians and special- 
ists in those countries, If not their govern- 
ments, as another indication that we might 
renege at the lith hour. I was told by an 
American who was present at the dismantling 
of the Jupiters in southern Italy that the 
Italian officers “actually wept.” 

The Pentagon's official statement that the 
Polaris missiles are far better weapons are 
accepted politely. But the Turkish Army is 
now pressing the Inonu Government to de- 
mand from the United States additional 
means to strengthen its conventional forces 
which have suffered from the withdrawal of 
the Jupiter. 


Hospital Care for Aged Through 
Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, some 
newspaper accounts have it appear that 
the issue of hospital care for the aged 
through social security is dormant. This 
may be true if the reference is to the lack 
of action on the floor at the moment. 
However, a good deal of discussion on 
the issue is continuing throughout the 
country. In the interest of aiding that 
discussion, I ask unanimous consent that 
a report on the subject prepared by the 
Center for Information on America, 
which has a distinguished editorial ad- 
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visory committee, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEDICAL CARE FOR AMERICANS: WHO 
SHOULD PAY THE BILLS? 

The Federal Governmeht is already deeply 
involved in providing some health services 
for the Nation. The costs of other services 
are shared by various levels of Government 
and private sources. Until now, almost all 
direct personal medical care has been within 
the province of the private sector of our 
economy—the free enterprise system and pri- 
vate philanthropy. President Kennedy and 
some members of both political parties in 
the Congress have now proposed that the 
Federal Government should play a greater 
role than it presently does in providing direct 
medical care for the many Americans over 
65 years of age. 

The concern of many citizens about the 
proper source of funds for medical care for 
the aged is clearly related to a broader con- 
cern about the proper role of the Federal 
Government in the individual health care 
of all our citizens. To understand these 
issues better, let’s consider the following 
questions: 

1. How have the medical needs of the 
country changed in recent years? 

2. What is the present system of private- 
public support to health services, and how 
well does it work? 

3. What about the aged? What are their 
special needs, their present chance for as- 
sistance? What new approaches to their 
problems are being considered? 

4. What are some of the other questions 
involved? 


expect to live 47 years. Today, life expect- 
ancy at birth averages 70 years. The major 
communicable diseases, which were the lead- 
ing causes of death in the past, have almost 
all been isolated and remedies for them have 
developed. Improved diagnostic techniques, 
together with a greater health consciousness 
among the people, have made significant 
progress in the battles against even such 
stubborn enemies as cancer and heart 
disease. 

The increased life span can have many 
important social consequences. Family life, 
for instance, has already been affected. In 
1900, the average duration of marrlages be- 
fore the death of one partner was only 13 
years. By 1956, parents could expect to live 
together for 43 years. Widowhood has been 
postponed to later life, when even the 
youngest children are usually self-reliant. 
The figure of the lonely orphan has nearly 
disappeared from our scene. 

But, on the other hand, to preserve life 
is not necessarily to reduce illness. Indeed, 
as the death rate has declined and the 
average life expectancy increased, the Na- 
tion's morbidity rate—the measure of our 
illnesses and impairments—has risen. This 
paradox is due partly to the fact that so 
many citizens now survive to the later years 
when they are most susceptible to Uiness. 
Yet at all age levels there is likely to be 
more sickness, as the once fatal acute attack 
is replaced by chronic, long-lasting illnesses, 
And the control of other once fatal diseases, 
like diabetes, brings with it a lifetime of 
medical needs. 

Medical science, while making its remark- 
able contribution, has itself undergone a 
major change. The quantity and complexity 
of new knowledge and techniques have led 
to greater and greater degrees of specializa- 
tion at all levels of medical service. The 
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practice of medicine in this country today 
bears little resemblance to its counterpart of 
1900, 

Inevitably, the greater complexity of medi- 
cal services has also led to higher costs for 
medical care. How can these costs be met? 
Some Americans feel that existing public 
and private sources can pay the Nation’s 
medical bills. insist that greater 
public effort is necessary to meet the needs 
of at least some of our citizens. Most agree 
that, one way or another, “society must 

catch up with science,” as President Ken- 
nedy put it recently. Some kind of group 
action—whether private and voluntary or 
public and compulsory—seems necessary to 
help the individual and the family provide 
the medical care that is, ironically, more 
necessary for more people because science 
has progressed so far. 


PRIVATE AND/OR PUBLIC? 


As in other areas of our national life, a 
balance between public and private responsi- 
bility has been attained in the matter of 
meeting the Nation's health needs. It is 
generally acknowledged, for example, that 
public agencies should control those situa- 
tions that involve danger to the health of 
the general public. Problems of sanitation, 
for example, and the control of communi- 
cable diseases are accepted as the proper re- 
sponsibility of public health departments. 
Provision for medical care for those already 
receiving public assistance has a long his- 
tory, dating back to colonial times, And 
certain other special groups have been rec- 
ognized as the proper beneficiaries of tax- 
supported medical services—veterans with 
service-connected disabilities, for instance. 

Public and private efforts work together 
in the important field of medical research, 
kith a trend toward increasing Government 
participation. Between 1940 and 1960, Fed- 
eral support for research programs increased 
from $3 million to $380 million, a rise in per- 
centage of total cost from 7 to 53 per- 
cent. Thus the Federal Government sup- 
ports over half the Nation’s medical research, 
with the balance of funds coming from pri- 
vate industry, philanthropy, and State gov- 
ernments. Similarly, the cost of construc- 
tion of facilities and the training of person- 
nel are shared by various public and private 
sources. 

But with the exception of the indigent 
and such special groups as eligible veterans, 
direct medical care has been primarily sup- 
ported by private sources—by the individual 
or family involved, perhaps through volun- 
tary health insurance, or by private philan- 
thropy. 

This division of responsibility between 
public and private agencies is clearly in the 
American tradition, and many citizens be- 
lieve that this structure as it now exists is 
adequate to the health needs of the Nation. 
Others, however, contend that too many 
Americans still cannot be assured of proper 
medical care—through their own resources, 
voluntary programs, philanthropy, or Gov- 
ernment help. These citizens maintain that 
for the low-income groups both public and 
private programs very too widely from com- 
munity to community to offer real assurance 
of adequate care. Certainly it is true that 
a number of States have not taken full ad- 
vantage of Federal matching funds in Fed- 
eral-State assistance programs. 

Low-income groups include members at all 
age levels, but interest has been focused on 
the medical needs of citizens over 65. Those 
who believe, as President Kennedy does, that 
existing p are not adequate, have 
called for a new Federal program of health 
insurance, through the social security sys- 
tem, that would include all citizens over 65. 
Such a plan would be a new precedent in 
the history of public participation in Amer- 
ican medical care, for it would cover an en- 
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tire age group, regardless of proven need, 
disease, or special obligation (as to 
disabled veterans, for example). 
THE AGED—THEIR SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


As one writer has pointed out, “The aged, 
like younger segments of our population, are 
a mixture of well and sick people, of well-to- 
do and impoverished people, of people living 
alone and living with relatives, of people 
with assets and those with none.” Their 
difference from younger groups is largely one 
of degree, but in the.matter of medical costs, 
the degree of difference may loom very large 
indeed. Most people over 65 are, on the one 
hand, more likely to need medical care and, 
on the other, less able to pay for it out of 
their current incomes than their counter- 
parts in younger groups. 

There is some ent about the to- 
tal financial situation of older people. Dr. 
George M. Fister, president of the American 
Medical Association, recently cited surveys 
showing that “the aged on the average have 
double the assets of younger age groups, 
have substantially less debt and fewer family 
obligations." Robert M. Ball, U.S. com- 
missioner of Social Security, has insisted 
that, on the contrary, the aged are indeed 
quite badly off financially. “The aged have 
somewhat more assets than younger people,” 
he grants, “but it’s necessary to distinguish 
between two kinds of assets: those you'd 
expect the aged to use up when they get sick 
and those you'd expect them to keep. The 
assets that older people have consist largely 
of their homes, and I do not think anyone 
would argue that the home should be sold to 
pay for medical care.” 

Whatever their assets, it seems likely that 
most older Americans, with their relatively 
small, fixed incomes, will have to turn to 
some kind of group assistance, whether pri- 
vate or public, to meet the rising costs of 
health care. At present, the most needy may 
turn to the old age assistance program, if 
they are considered indigent even before ill- 
ness strikes, or to the medical assistance to 
the aged program if they qualify as medically 
indigent. Various voluntary agencies may 
offer help; hospitals may adjust their 
charges; doctors may donate their services. 

Other older people, with substantial re- 
sources, may benefit from private health in- 
surance programs, supplemented by their 
own direct payments. It is for the majority 
of the aged, with only average resources, in- 
eligible for public assistance and unable to 
afford adequate private insurance, that the 
problem of medical costs sometimes seems an 
overwhelming one today. Again we must 
ask, how can these costs be met? 


CAN PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE DO THE JOB? 


Opponents of further Federal action main- 
tain that, in the words of AMA President 
Fister, “voluntary health insurance and the 
prepayment plans are doing an increasingly 
effective job for the elderly who are finan- 
cially able to provide for themselves without 
help from the vers.“ They point to 
new “65 plus” policies developed specifically 
for the aged, and similar major medical ex- 
pense policies. They note also the growing 
practice among employers of contributing to 
health insurance for retired employees. In a 
few years, they feel, everyone entering retire- 
ment will have some kind of coverage. 

Again there is disagreement about the ur- 
gency of the problem. President Kennedy, 
in his special message to the Congress on aid- 
ing our senior citizens, points with concern 
to the fact that of the total aged population 
discharged from hospitals, 49 percent have 
no hospital insurance at all and only 30 per- 
cent have as much as three-fourths of their 
bills paid by insurance plans. But Dr. Fister, 
in illustrating the growth of voluntary plans, 
claims that the number insured over 65 rep- 
resents nearly 70 percent of all the elderly 
“who either need or want health insurance, 
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since many can afford to be without it and 
many thousands of others already get medi- 
cal care through welfare programs.” 

Those who contend that private insurance 
alone cannot meet the needs of the aged say 
simple mathematics show that old people 
with high health costs are a high risk group! 
it costs more to insure them. This higher 
cost, they submit, must be paid by the old 
people themselves or by some kind of sub- 
sidy. Some insurance programs have sh 
the cost of insuring the aged to the younger 
members of the plan, through a syf 
known as community rating in which each 
person insured pays an equal premium, re 
gardless of utilization. But younger people 
are turning more and more to insurance com- 
panies which issue experience-rated policies 
leaving an even larger proportion of high 
users in the original plan. This is the di- 
lemma of such nonprofit plans as Blue Cross. 
Senator ANDERSON of New Mexico has added. 
“Further extension of private health insur- 
ance protection for the aged must surmount 
the barrier not only of the generally low 
income, high-cost problem of the aged b 
of the complication that those not now COY- 
ered include the worst risks and the lowest 
income people even among the aged.“ 


CAN THE FEDERAL-STATE MEDICAL ASSISTANCE To 
THE AGED PROGRAM SOLVE THE PROBLEM? 


Spokesmen for the American Medical Ars“ 
ciation—and many other citizens—believ® 
that, together with expanded private insur- 
ance plans, the Kerr-Mills medical-assist 
ance-for-the-aged law (MAA), enacted in 
1960, will in time be able to finance medical 
care for anyone over 65 who needs it, Thus 
far, 25 of the 50 States have adopted the 
program, which provides Federal funds in 
an amount equal to State appropriations- 
Many feel that more time is needed to give 
the program a fair trial. Some suggest that at 
least a few of the States which have not 
adopted MAA have refrained because theif 
own assistance programs are adequate — 
their needs. A main point in the argumen 
for reliance on MAA is that its control rests 
in the State, not the Federal, gover: d 
and that it is therefore more flexible an 
responsive to local situations than any Fed- 
eral alternative could be, 

Most of those who support new Federal 
action also favor retention of the MAA pro- 
gram as a supplement to the proposed basie 
health insurance program. They feel, how” 
ever, that the varying fiscal conditions of the 
States and the many other calls on Sta 
resources will make it hardly possible that 4 
truly effective MAA program can be devel” 
oped in all States 
PROPOSED BASIC HEALTH PROTECTION UN 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Most citizens who feel that the existing 
private and public mechanisms are not è 
quate to the problem of medical care for th 
aged support some form of health ins 
through social security. Opposition to suck 
a program takes many forms. First of all, 2 
indicated above,-many feel that—given A 
panded private insurance and MAA—in th 
words of Dr. Fister of the AMA, “there is ce 
demonstrable need for any other assists” 
programs.” bf 

Many favor an income, or means, test. ni 
which ald can be given only to those unt 
declare, in the AMA president’s phrase, e 
they are “honestly in need of assisance > 
paying for medical care.” Supporters of ~ 
means test say that there's nothing inheren*” 
ly disgraceful about stating one’s true Anan, 
cial situation—that it is much like th 
financial statement one provides when ont 
borrows money for other purposes. OP" 
ponents of the test call that analogy a 
As Senator ANDERSON has said, When you 
I apply for a loan, to buy a house we g? 
into the interview proudly, with the p cial 
of establishing that we are good finan 
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risks, responsible, able to provide for our- 
Selves. With the means test, we have to es- 
that we have not saved enough to 
Meet our needs, that we cannot provide for 
ves—in short, that we are financial 
failures.” Supporters of the test reply that if, 
ih fact, a man cannot provide for himself he 
he might just as well admit it, to which the 
ents respond that in the case of the 
-income old person today, it is probably 
Society and scientific progress, not the in- 
` Uividual's improvidence, that have brought 
to the state of “medical indigence.” 
Other arguments circle about the means 
test. Some maintain that wealthy people 
Should not be eligible for assistance they do 
Not need. One response is that the cost of 
ba ring an effective means test would 
80 high that even if the wealthier people 
ca Carefully excluded, little money would 
Saved. An argument against the test 
that is convincing to some advocates of the 
Private sector relates to its effect on private 
health insurance. As Senator ANDERSON has 
Put it, “Under such tests one loses rights to 
basic protection in proportion to one’s 
in securing private pension protec- 
Th or in accumulating individual savings. 
di us an income test is a disincentive to in- 
vidual voluntary effort and to saving.” 
tion and congressional support- 
ot a new insurance program frequently 
that it is intended as a base on 
Which other private programs can be built, 
Security Commissioner Ball explains 
relationship of the private and various 
blic approaches this way: 
e have a basic social security program, 
Covering just about everybody. And it does 
Cover all needs. It’s a base to which 
Workers are encouraged to-add protection 
through private pension plans, through sav- 
their own, and in other ways to build 
of social security. There are today 
000 private pension plans which are 
of partnership with social security. 
part of the approach is sort of 
„backing up everything that people 
emselves through social security, 
their own savings, and private pen- 
This is Federal-State old-age as- 
, Which on a means-test basis makes 
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Pital insurance proposal. The President’s in- 
proposal was never intended to be a 
Program which would meet áll health needs 
or the aged.” 
those who say that any public insur- 
Plan will destroy the private insurance 
tha , proponents of the public plan argue 
hi t when the cost of the basic care of the 


— Many individuals will be able to afford 
us bining better health with better 
USiness. A version of the social security 

Measure. recommended by Senator Javrrs ot 
ew York, will provide for an option under 

ing beneficiaries have a choice of recelv- 

hospital benefit programs through ap- 
the private plans rather than through 
eral Government, If this version is 
adopted, the interrelation of public and pri- 


ites eTA will be even more clearly 


health 


JUST THE BEGINNING? 
critics believe that a Government 


Would eventually extend to physicians’ and 
"Urgeons” fees. Dr. Fister has said: 

tion’? one really argues with much convic- 

anymore that the administration-spon- 

an d scheme would not be the first step in 

expanding program of Government-con- 
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trolled medicine, eventually embracing the 
entire population. No principle exists by 
which the Government can claim responsi- 
bility for hospitalization and nursing-home 
care for the elderly and not their doctor bills, 
for drugs supplied in a hospital but not those 
purchased at the corner drugstore—or for 
medical expenses of the elderly but not for 
everyone else.” 

A major objection to such provision of 
direct medical care for any citizen is that 
Government control of medical standards 
and practice is likely tb follow. As one 
writer has put it, “If the Government pays 
the piper, it is likely to demand that the 
musicians be qualified.” That medical 
quallifications could be set Wy Government 
personnel—whether or not they are them- 
selves doctors—is distasteful to many citi- 
zens and most doctors. The direct, private 
doctor-patient relationship is held in high 
regard by many American patients and doc- 
tors who have accepted or tolerated the 
presence of a third party only in cases of 
special need. But there are those who chal- 
lenge the relevance of nostalgia for the 
traditional doctor-patient relationship to 
the facts of medical practice in America to- 
day. As one study summarized it: 

“The image appears to have degenerated 
into a public relations stereotype, potential- 
ly harmful to patient and doctor—threapeu- 
tically, ethically, and financially. These 
developments are not due to financial and 
organizational mechanisms that improve ac- 
cess to modern medicine. They are more 
likely related to futile attempts to perpetu- 
ate the past—a past which, for the great 
majority of sick people, never existed.” 

Such critics point out that Great Britain's 
national health service, so often cited by 
American doctors as the nadir of socialized 
medicine, actually has been more faithful 
to the conception of personal physicians” 
than the American system with its trend to 
greater and greater specialization, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Dr. Osler L. Peterson, writing in the At- 
lantic, has summarized the human needs and 
expectations involved in the issue of paying 
for medical care. The patient, he says, needs 
an interested doctor and kindly care. He 
needs good care, in the sense of competent 
care. And he needs to be treated with dig- 
nity, “as a respected individual, not as a 
casually handled body on a hospital assembly 
line.” But the needs of the doctor cannot 
be overlooked, “He wants to feel responsible 
for his patients to the limit of his compe- 
tence. He wants freedom to be the boss of 
his own office or at the operating table and 
to practice as best he can. He wants to be 
paid a reasonable amount as reward for 
long and difficult training and a rigorous 
life. However he is paid, he should feel that 
he is being rewarded because of his individ- 
ual skills and efforts and not merely as an 
entry on a payroll.” 

Will we as a Nation be able to meet these 
expectations within the frame work of our 
democratic free enterprise system? 


Memorial to Warsaw Ghetto Fighters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last 


month a memorial was unveiled in 
Washington, D.C., to the martyrs of the 
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Warsaw ghetto and other victims of 
nazism, Similar memorials have been 
placed in synagogues throughout the 
United States through the generosity of 
a man who has dedicated himself to the 
task of keeping fresh the heroism and 
sacrifice of those brave men and women. 
He is Paul Lewis, a Dallas, Tex., busi- 
pees and has done outstanding work 
re. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the address by Paul Lewis, delivered at 
the Adas Israel Synagogue, Washington, 
D.C., on April 22, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY PAUL LEWIS AT THE MEMORIAL 
Service HELD IN THE ADAS ISRAEL SYNA- 
GOGUE, APRIL 22, 1963 


We are assembled here tonight to dedicate 
a memorial to the 6 million of our brethren, 
who perished in the greatest bloodbath of 
all times. This happened in our century, 
Just two decades ago. 

It was just yesterday, when a civilized 
nation, that very same culture which gave 
the world a Schiller, a Goethe, and a Men- 
Gelson; also gave birth to history's greatest 
monster, who slaughtered 6 million of our 
people for no other reason than because 
they were Jews. They were the victims of 
devices never before known to mankind. 
Young and old, men and women, even tiny 
children, all were carried like cattle to be 
slaughtered; tortured and burned, in the 
gas chambers and crematoriums of a man- 
made hell. They suffered inhumanities and 
cruelties never before known on the face 
of our earth, and, as a result, our people were 
diminished by one-third. 

The mountains did not move. The oceans 
did not dry out. Words can never express 
our grief when we recall the memories of 
these brutal massacres; these crimes, which 
occurred in our era. 

Those of us who were never exposed to 
this holocaust, and those few who experi- 
enced it, and somehow survived, we each 
have a solemn duty and obligation to pre- 
serve the memory of those who perished. 
It is also our obligation not to allow that 
these acts should ever be wiped. out of 
human memory. Such memorials as the 
one we dedicate here today must be built 
and displayed so that the story of our people 
should be told, It is our tragic story to the 
civilized world, which cannot and should 
not be permitted to be left out when the 
history of the 20th century shall be written. 

This memorial is not intended as a means 
or device to look for revenge. It is rather 
a reminder not to forget and not to allow 
others to forget the greatest tragedy ever 
to befall our people and all of mankind. 
This should also serve as a warning and as 
a lesson to every member of our human 


own 
lies; and under the guise of phrases such as 
“the Master race” can lead them to acts of 
genocide. 

May God grant us a tomorrow that this 
epoch should be referred to as the darkest 
and most shameful epoch of this, the 20th 
century. A tomorrow, when brotherhood 
will prevail among all the nations of our 
earth. 

When this has been accomplished, then 
the martyrs who lifted their last breath 
with the Son of “Ani Mainiim,”"—“I believe,” 
proclaiming their conviction and faith in 
a better world to come, will not have died 
in vain. — 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of May 11, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER) 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


A good example of how the people are 
sometimes fooled into believing that Con- 
gress is making great savings in Federal 
spending was passage this week of the con- 
ference report on the supplemental appro- 
priation bill. When this bill was before 
the House last month, we cut it 12.4 percent 
under the budget estimates. It then went 
to the Senate which upped it. (The Senate 
is sometimes referred to facetiously as the 
“upper” body because it always ups appro- 
priations passed by the House.) In Con- 
ference agreement was reached on 112 per- 
cent below the budget requests and that is 
the way the bill came back to the House and 
Was passed, The people are now being told 
that Congress has saved 11.2 percent, but 
the joker is that the House increased the 
amount over last year’s appropriation 80 
that even with the 11.2 percent cut in budget 
figures we will still spend more than we did 
in the last budget. And there are other 
examples far worse because there was an 
effort to cut this bill. 


MILITARY PAY BOOST 


A bill (H.R. 5555), to increase the rates 
of basic pay for members of the armed serv- 
ices, passed the House on Wednesday. I 
voted for the increase because I believe our 
military personnel are entitled to it. We 
need to attract and keep the best possible 
manpower in our military forces. Normally, 
I oppose Federal spending bills when the 
Federal Government is deficit financing. 
That is, borrowing to spend, instead of mak- 
ing both ends meet. My support of the 
military pay boost was a worthy exception to 
the rule. It is far more costly to our tax- 
payers to pay for turnover of military per- 
sonnel than to pay this pay increase, 
Furthermore, as I pointed out in debate, a 
$52 billion defense budget has enough 
waste, duplication, and uneconomic prac- 
tices in it, such as occur in sole-source pro- 
curement and surplus disposal, that more 
than enough can be saved to pay for this 
pay boost. 

AMENDING INTERNAL SECURITY ACT 

Conservative and liberal Members of the 
House found amusement in the vote on H.R. 
950 to amend the Internal Security Act 
which saw ALGER voting with some of the 
more liberal Members. I was glad to share 
in the lighthearted moment this caused 
even during a debate on a very serious sub- 
ject. The bill would grant to the Secretary 
of Defense power to remove from the Nation- 
al Security Agency, at his discretion, anyone 
he believed to be a security risk. Of course, 
I am for protecting the Nation against sub- 
versives and I am for removing security risks 
from their jobs. I am for the objective of 
the bill. I opposed it because I am against 
the means. 

The most basic principle for which I stand 
is the freedom of the individual. It is my 
firm conviction that in order to preserve the 
treedom of all our pegple we must jealously 
guard individual freedom. This bill gave 
the sole power to take away a man's job to 
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the Secretary of Defense from whose decision | 
there is no appeal and the accused has no 
right to even know the charges brought 
against him. I do not believe any single 
human being is without error and to grant 
the dictatorial powers of this bill to the 
Secretary of Defense could mean tragedy to 
an individual wrongly accused. During de- 
bate on the bill I introduced an amend- 
ment to create a three-man board to which 
decisions of the Secretary of Defense could 
be appealed. It just seems logical that four 
heads are better than one in teeing 
the full protection of the Constitution to 
every single citizen of this land. Of course 
my amendment was defeated as I expected 
it would be begause I realize, and so stated, 
that this is not a good way to legislate. I 
introduced it to make it appear in the Recorp 
and in the hope that the amendment can 
be properly drawn by the Senate in com- 
mittee and remove the objectionable parts of 
the bill as passed by the House. I know that 
my position regarding this legislation will be 
misinterpreted by some, but I made it abun- 
dantly clear in the debate that I do not be- 
eve we should help Communists or fellow 
travelers. But I hold most precious indi- 
vidual liberty. It has been said that in order 
to get a single traitor or subversive it may 
be necessary to sacrifice some innocent peo- 
ple. I hold the future freedom of all our 
people is better served if we guard with all 
our power the liberty of the individual, even 
if it means that we may miss uncovering a 
few subversives. We cannot compromise 
with the principle of liberty and we cannot 
justify any means to obtain a good end. 
The safety of all, in a free country, demands 
the protection of the individual. 


TRIBUTE TO BARRY GOLDWATER 


The Barry Goldwater testimonial dinner 
was a great occasion. All Republicans 
joined to honor the 4-year leader of the 
Senate Congressional Committee. Senator 
GoLpwaTerR was eulogized as a vigorous 
leader and outspoken champion of a par- 
ticular philosophy, the limited role of the 
Government in our lives, and a team- worker 
and supporter of those with whom he oc- 
casionally differs. His beliefs and conduct 
characterize a politicilan-statesman worthy 
of emulation by all in public service. Barry 
and Peggy modestly accepted the accolades 
and ovations, Many present agreed that the 
standing ovations mirror the feelings of the 
confidence and respect of the American peo- 
ple. There was no questioning the affection 
of those present, 


THE TAXATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


The taxation of natural resources received 
the attention of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this week, particularly oil depletion. 
In recapitulation of industry witnesses 
views which contradict the President’s and 
Secretary Dillon’s recommendations as they 
impose an additional $280 million in taxes, 
I challenged Secretary Dillion with this bill 
of particulars, The tax recommendations: 
(1) Contradict and defeat the President's 
announced goals, (a) economic growth, (b) 
relieve unemployment, (e) free up invest- 
ment capital, (d) increase consumer pur- 
chasing power. (2) Treat oil depletion as 
tax matter rather than resource policy. 
(3) Result in higher prices for gasoline and 
other petroleum products, (4) Result in 
less exploration, and smaller ofl reserves, 
further damaging the oil industry, and in- 
deed our national security, oil being vital 
to national defense. (5) More inequitable 
to smaller companies. (6) Add administra- 
tive complexity. (7) Lowers oil 
further which now average 9.1 percent of 
invested capital as against 10.4 percent of 
all industry. (8) Further burdens industry 
which bears 6.7 percent of all taxes—Federal, 
State, local now totaling $7.8 billion. (9) 
Weaken our international competitive po- 
sition, (10) Contradict 1963 aim of over- 
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sea investment credit. (11) Places ofl in- 
dustry abroad in separate tax position from 
all other industry. 

It is my hope and effort that before basic 
tax changes are made “knowledge should go 
before” and a complete study should be 
made. Specifically, I have called on the ad- 
ministration to answer the many contradic- 
tory criticisms leveled by the industry 
against the President’s recommendation. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


(One-minute speech from the ConanrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, May 8, 1963) 

Mr. Aroer. Mr. Speaker, Khrushchev 15 
notifying the world that Cuba is branded, 
packaged, and delivered to Russia as a full- 
fiedged Communist satellite—and he does 
not expect the United States to do anything 
about it. That is the meaning of Castro's 
mission to Moscow. It is a real victory for 
Khrushchev, even though he is paying quite 
a price for it. 

“Of course, the United States, the leader 
of the free world, is paying the highest price 
of all. We are assisting Khrushchey in his 
anounced goal of burying us: Mr. Presi- 
dent, do we have a foreign policy, and if 80 
what is it? What is wrong with reimposing 
the Monroe Doctrine?” 


Congressman James Cleveland Sees Lack 
of Minority Staffing as One of the Prob- 
lems Facing an Effective Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed encouraging to note how many 
of the newer Members of the Congress 
have discussed the need for adequate 
minority staffs for congressional com- 
mittees whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

These minority Members, who do not 
have a great deal of seniority, 
themselves under a great handicap be- 
cause they have the least access to ont 
or two minority staff members 
might exist on certain committees. 

It is, therefore, with a great sense of 
satisfaction and pride that I noticed in 
the Monday, April 22, issue of the Dart- 
mouth a report on a vigorous speech de- 
livered by Congressman James C. CLEVE” 
LAND, of New Hampshire, on the minor- 
ity staffing problem. The complete text 
of the article on his speech follows: 
CLEVELAND OUTLINES THE Issues ConFrRONT” 

ING THE 88TH CONGRESS 
(By Terence A. Lowe) 

“The central issue before the 88th Con- 
gress is the issue of war and peace—no 
is more important than this,” said New 
Hampshire Congressman JAMES 
before a meeting of the Young Republicans 
Friday evening. I 

“On this, there are no easy solutions- 
will make no pontification,” he said. 

The Republican Congressman turned t? 
“the problem of the state of the national 
economy.” “Of course, everyone would 
to see a strong growing national economy: 
But there is a deep split of opinion as t9 
how we will reallez this objective, on 
there is a real division between the 
parties.” 
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“The Republicans feel that the way to 
create this condition is to unleash busi- 
Ress and to encourage the private sector of 
the economy. 

I am against the approach of Govern- 
Ment finding people jobs in Government 

tiated programs,” he said. x 

The third problem he considered was the 
effectiveness of the Congress, “Is it 
®Quipped to transmit the will of the people 

to action?” Mr. CLEVELAND asked. 

ere is a strong feeling that it is not,” 
Was his answer. 

“One of the problems is this: Tools of the 
Congress have not been developed, and this 
is mainly due to the staffing problem.” 

“This has been called a do-nothing Con- 
Tess," observed Mr. CLEVELAND. “But some- 
times it is a very intelligent thing to do 
Rothing—especially in cases of wild presi- 
dential schemes.” 

“If Congress is not coming up with con- 
Structive alternatives to presidential pro- 

„it is because of the need for tre- 


— also be staff people responsible to 


“If the Republican Party is going to per- 

form the historic function of the minority 
„It has got to have the staff to do it. 

In opposition to President Kennedy's or- 
is tion of over 10,000 men, such a staff 

necessary if we are to. maintain a gov- 
ernment of checks and balances,” concluded 
Congressman CLEVELAND. 
* SENATOR MONAHAN: NEW HAMPSHIRE 

SWEEPSTAKES 

In a preliminary speech, State Senator 

Robert S. Monahan 


Passed both the house and the senate. This, 
Senator Monahan noted, occurred “despite 


“Governor will have 5 days to act 
Den the bill when it reaches his desk. He 
Voted for it twice as a house member. 


the bill to become law without his 
"lgnature,” said Senator Monahan. 
ber Own feeling is that it won't be long 
‘Ore Federal marshals will check on trans- 
tion of tickets across State lines. The 
te of New Hampshire will be guilty of en- 
couraging people to violate Federal law which 
Prohibits the tion of these tickets 
State lines,” stated Senator Monahan. 


Use of Federal Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


ly OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President 

. . my 

cocūtion has been called to editorial 
Gree €mts in the Greenville News of 
nville, S.C, on the subject of the 

on the report by the State of Mississippi 
emment 1e of force by the Federal Gov- 
last t in the incident at Oxford, Miss., 
Use fall. In view of the fact that the 
tamaa Federal force is again being con- 
it 1 ated in Birmingham, Ala., I think 
torial Ost appropriate that these edi- 
New, comments from the Greenville 
Was pot May 3, 1963, entitled “Yes, It 
Plain Police Brutality” be included 
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in the Record. I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

Yes, Ir Was PLAIN POLICE BRUTALITY 

One needs to do no more than read the 
Associated Press account we published on 
page 1 recently to know that there is sub- 
stance to the report of a special Mississippi 
legislative committee that prisoners taken 
by the U.S. marshals last fall on the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi campus were mis- 
treated. 

They were subjected to what is popularly 
called police brutality which went far be- 
yond that which is generally enough to set 
Federal agents to scurrying and congres- 
sional en at to investigating—all at 
the instigation of some self-appointed mi- 
nority advancement or protective group. 

The AP story the charges of 
the committee in the lead, followed with two 
paragraphs quoting the Justice Department 
as denying the truth of the report and went 
on to give more details from the committee 
report. 8 


That was enough for us at the time, but 
we now have more information from at least 
one person who was on the scene, one who 
interviewed many more who also were there 
and saw phases of the situation that he did 
not. 

And the Office of Bobby Kennedy can call 
it slanderous and point out that certain per- 
sons, including Federal authorities, were not 
interviewed by the investigators to its 
heart's content. 

Whatever the provocation, however unruly 
the mob might have been, the marshals and 
to some extent, the combat troops who fol- 
lowed them in used unduly and unlawfully 
harsh tactics in handling prisoners, some of 
whom were guilty of nothing more than be- 


Russia. They were lined up, forced to clasp 
their hand behind their heads and hoid 
them there; and woe be unto him who 
became fatigued and slipped from this un- 
comfortable position. 

They were virtually stripped to be searched 
and the officers were as careless with their 
clubs as they were when they fired the tear 
gas shells point blank into the crowds. 

No one in authority has yet denied the 
episode of the detainment in a garage-like 
building of many more prisoners than the 
place would hold, that they were forced to 
sit for hours in a cramped position, denied 
food, water, medicine or sanitary activities 
and shoved or clubbed if they moved. 

These were mainly college students and 
other young people, mind you, and only a 
few were toughs from the outside. 

Among others the Department of Justice 
said should have been interviewed were 
newsmen who were on the scene. Well, we 
just happen to have an editorial on the sub- 
ject written by editor James J. (Jack) Kil- 
patrick of the Richmond News Leader who 
arrived on the campus on the Monday morn- 
ing after the worst of the violence. ` 

Here, in part, is how he summarized it: 

“We were there at 7 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of Monday, October 1, while the tear 
gas still drifted in stinging patches across 
the university campus. We stayed in the 
Lyceum, the university’s administration 
building, or very near it, until 4 o'clock that 
afternoon. 

“We were in the front hall of the Lyceum 
as the marshals lined up their captives. 
a ee cen mostly high school and 
college ys, a scat of 
— 5 tering scrully 

“All morning long, the marshals kept them 
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standing in line with their hands clasped 
on their heads, After so long a time, the 
position gets to be agonizing. 

“One by one, the prisoners were jerked 
forward and told to lean against a wall. 
Then a marshal would loosen the captive’s 
belt, pull his trousers halfway down, and 
dump the pockets on the floor. Thus frisked, 
the captives then were escorted, or shoved, 
into an interrogation room. 

“After a while, they were marched in 
groups, hands again clasped above their 
heads, to another room downstairs. Except 
in a handful of cases, no charges were filed 
against any of them. From the downstairs 
room they were marched to two prison buses 
parked in front of the lyceum, where the 
tear gas was thickest. 

“And there they sat, all day, their eyes 
burning, without food, water, or toilet facil- 
ities, and without opportunity to seek coun- 
sel. Late in the afternoon, most of them 
were released. 

“We were there, in the lyceüm, at the 
stroke of noon, when Gen. Ted Walker was 
hauled away. One marshal would have been 
plenty of escort. Mr. Kennedy's burly com- 
mander, Mr. McShane, felt five husky dep- 
uties were required. They shoved Walker in 
a bum's rush down the hall, giving him 
plenty of hard elbow in the kidneys, and 
piled him into a waiting sedan. 

“Then they smacked him with $100,000 
bail (convicted Communists, pending appeal, 
are free on $5,000 bail), and on the say-so of 
some psychlatrist 2,000 miles away, who read 
about Walker in the papers, they jerryrigged 
an order to slap Walker in a nut house. 

“We were there in the town square of Ox- 
ford that Monday morning, when Federal 
troops closed off the area and made it their 
own domain. We were there when MP's 
with fixed bayonets forced local women and 
children out of their cars in order to search 
the automobiles. 

“We were there when private merchants, 
remote from the riot, were ordered to close 
their shops; we were there when law-abiding 
townspeople were denied access to their own 
local courthouse, a 

“On October 1 and 2, we talked to a score 
of newspaper, radio-TV, and magazine corre- 
spondents who had been physically present 
on the campus on Sunday night, September 
30, when the riot occurred. 

“Overwhelmingly, they agreed that experi- 
enced police officers could have prevented the 
Tiot by keeping their heads. They did not 
exonerate the students, but they put primary 
blame on the trigger-happy McShane and his 
undisciplined deputy marshals. 

“This was an ugly riot. We don't propose 
to pretty it up. But in our own view, ‘bru- 
tality’ is a fair word for the marshals’ con- 
duct. If the shoe fits, Bobby, put it on.” 

Even this isn’t all. During Clemson's 
hours of trial, we spent an entire evening 
with two newsmen who had been at Oxford 
and talked with others who had been there. 
Some of these men received extra pay for 
enduring the hazards of a riot, but they 
wanted no part of another Oxford incident. 

Also, our State editor interviewed and 
wrote the story of a student who transferred 
from Ole Miss to Clemson at the beginning 
of this semester. This boy was lucky enough 
not to get caught directly in the disorder, 
but as he drove away from the Ole Miss 
campus toward his home, he was stopped on 
the open highway by troops. He was forced 
to take all his belongings, clothing and other 
things one needs in school, out of his car 
and spread them out in a pouring rain for 
inspecflon. 

There's no need for us here to draw a 
contrast between this and what would have 
happened if the beleagured police in certain 
Southern cities handled Negro demonstra- 
tors even one-tenth as roughly. 

The mockery of it is that all of it was 


. done in the name of the law of the land. 
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Maybe the Attorney General acted out of 
excessive zeal for civil rights, but he made 
a shambles of civil liberty. 

And unless the administration supple- 
ments its denial with hard factual proof, the 
Mississippi report stands as far as we are 
concerned. It has been substantially cor- 
roborated by what the Department of Justice 
called objective observers. 


President Kennedy Lacks Consistency in 
Budget Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, much of 
the confusion in the United States today 
is caused by the lack of consistency of 
President Kennedy on fundamental 
problems facing us. Nowhere has the 
President been on more sides of the sub- 
ject than he has when discussing the 
budget, inflation, fiscal responsibility. 
It is impossible to know from one day 
to the next what the “party line” from 
the White House will be. 

To refresh our memories it would be 
well to study the many views of the 
President on the budget as reported by 
Henry J. Taylor in the following column 
from the Los Angeles Times of May 6. 

Perhaps it is time to ask, indeed to 
demand, that the President stop repudi- 
ating his campaign statements and live 
up to his promises, 

The article follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, May 6, 1963] 
PRESIDENT’S VIEWS ON THE BUDGET 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Our President must turn against every 
normal, selfish impulse and return to his 
spoken guarantees. 

It was on these that he was entrusted 

with the care of our Nation and, indeed, of 
our very lives. 
Many of the guarantees remain unre- 
deemed in both the foreign policy area and 
economic area. But a start is timely re- 
garding the budget, now under debate in 
Congress. 


Our President is deliberately demanding, 
promoting, and fighting for an unbalanced 
budget. His arguments su this 
theory are currently famous. And he is 
swinging, full punch, at the congressional 
resistance. 


Yet, it is morally and intellectually im- 
possible for our President to unsay his own 
guarantees: : 

September 26, 1960: “I believe in the bal- 
anced budget.” 

October 7, 1960: “I said last week I be- 
lieved in a balanced budget. We can 
balance the budget unless we have a na- 
tional emergency or a severe depression.” 

October 13, 1960; “I state again that I be- 
lieve in a balanced budget and have sup- 
ported that concept during my 14 years in 
Congress. Here is where I stand and I just 
want to have it on the public record.” 

October 27, 1960: “Statements have been 
made that I am in favor of unbalancing the 
budget. That is wholly wrong, wholly in 
error, That is not my view and I think it 
ought to be stated very clearly in the 
record.” 
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November 2, 1960: “To hold down the 
cost of living we must strike at inflation on 
all fronts. To do this we should balance 
the budget.” 

Now, this conflict—100 percent—between 
expressed ‘convictions makes it impossible to 
know what Mr. Kennedy believes. Does a 
broken conviction give strength to a second 
conviction, which is the reverse? Do two 
broken convictions add up to the truth? 
Where do we go in the face of a situation 
like this? 

We seek, we need, we must have guidance 
from our President. Congress seeks guid- 
ance. In fact, the whole free world seeks 
guidance from the President. 

We cannot be told one thing on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays and another thing 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
Neither can the world. And neither can 
this practice be permitted among respon- 
sible subordinates. t 

When Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon 
sought confirmation of his appointment 
before the Senate Finance Committee, he 
stated, “Everything we do depends on having 
a sound fiscal system.” He called a balanced 
budget “essential for national security.” 

Within 90 days he was calling deficits “not 
a cause for alarm." And to this very day 
Dillon is calling the continuing deficits en- 
tirely appropriate.” 

Name this performance anything you 
wish, it does not contain convictions. For 
convictions cannot be manufactured to suit 
a moment, a purpose or a person. Convic- 
tions can be right. They can be wrong. 

But they have to be convictions, 

A great storm cloud mounts and darkens 
and its crimson rim reaches out to suck 
down the sun. The whole, round earth 
watches the fire-fiinging monsters of the 
Kremlin, wondering where trouble will 
come and when. 

Instead of the four freedoms we have the 
four fears: fear of war; fear of inflation. 
fear of bankruptcy, fear of defeat. It will 
take much careful performance and & great 
deal of carrying power in the Presi- 
dent's great name to carry us through these. 

The two indispensable ingredients—abso- 
lutely indispensable—are convictions and 
integrity. The heart these can sing to is 
the heart of America and the heart of the 
free world. 

In press conferences, on TV, in all media 
reaching our people, if the President has 

his mind on repeatedly stated 
fundamentals, we need to be told this. It 
is not enough, and certainly not permissable, 
merely to rely on the public’s forgetfulness— 
as about budget convictions, convictions pro- 
hibiting the Soviet lodgement in Cuba, eto 
and then break off on a completely reverse 
course. 

If credence goes, everything goes. Noth- 
ing is so costly to our authority in the 
world and, therefore, to peace. i: 


The Kennedy Line on Cuba - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, for months 
Republicans in Congress haye been call- 
ing for an explanation of the administra- 
tion’s lack of positive action in dealing 
with Soviet influence in this hemisphere. 
But our criticism and questions have 
been met with countercharges of “irre- 
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sponsiblility” and implications that we 
are advocating war. 

It is interesting to me, therefore, to 
read in the Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
for April 25, an editorial account of the 
President's attitude on Cuba by an un- 
named member of the National Security 
Council. 

This unofficial line reveals some not- 
too-surprising attitudes on the part of 
the Kennedy administration. It reveals 
what the logical extension of the twi- 
light struggle” policy on communism as 
applied to Cuba has accomplished—the 
tightening of the Soviet grip on the is- 
land and the further infiltration of other 
Latin American countries from the 
base in the Caribbean. 

This attitude naively regards any crit- 
icism of the President as an indication 
of lack of confidence or casting of doubt 
on his veracity. It cannot tolerate con- 
structive criticism by the minority party, 
yet it never invites Republicans to partic- 
ipate in foreign policy decisions. Then it 
demands full support of the woefully in- 
adequate policies by all Members of 
Congress. I believe it behooves every 
Member of the House and Senate con- 
cerned with a workable strategy to 
Communist subyersion in Latin Ameri- 
ca to read the following editorial, “The 
Kennedys on Cuba”: g 
[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, 

Apr. 25, 1963] 
Tue KENNEDYS ON CUBA 

A member of President Kennedy’s National 
Security Council the other day treated a re- 
porter friend of his to a frank but nonat- 
tributive discussion of just what the official 
line is on Cuba. While the facts aren't 
startling, the attitude is. 

First of all, the official line is one of in- 
dignation against anybody who doubts the 
President's veracity. When the President 
last summer was talking about Russian 
“technicians” and “defensive weapons” in 
Cuba, that’s all that were there. As soon 
as the President found out for certain that 
Soviet troops and offensive weapons 
been rushed in under closed hatches, he 
proniptly reported to the American people. 
Persons like Senator Kart, who prems- 
turely reported on these same things 
either just guessing or were spreading gossip 
from excitable Cuban refugees. 

Next, anybody who worries unduly about 
the Soviet presence in Cuba lacks “faith 
in America. It's just inconceivable that 17. 
000 Russian soldiers in the Caribbean could 
endanger the United States. As to the argu” 
ment that Russians are needed to 
Castro anything about revolutionizing Latin 
America, that's silly because Castro is * 
pretty good revolutionist himself. 

There are many ways (although none were 
specified in this talk) by which Cuba can get 
rid of Castro. But we can't have a Navy 
blockade and we can’t tolerate anti-Commu- 
nist raiders for one simple reason—some 
Russians might be killed. If one or more 
Russians were killed, that would endan: 
the lives of 60 million Americans who 
be incinerated in a nuclear exchange. 

Finally, the presence of Russian troops in 
Cuba is no more alarming than their pres“ 
ence in Berlin. Communism is a world- 
wide menace, and it isn’t at all surpr 
that it has spread to an island that lies off- 
shore from Florida, 

There is nothing new in these revelations 
A lot of people who don't like the E, 
tration have been saying all along that the 
Kennedy brothers are peevish about criti- 
cism, bankrupt in initiative, disingenuous 
in finding excuses and timid about 
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action, But to hear it from the horse's 
Mouth is pretty distressing. And how we 
Wish it were otherwise. 

It would be wonderful to hear from an 
inside source that the President had kicked 
himself in the pants over past mistakes and 

like a man to do better. It would 
be good to hear that he went into a justi- 
fiable rage at the effrontery of Russia's in- 
m of our hemisphere. We think the im- 
idea that one Russian death might be 
avenged by millions of American deaths 
Ought to be reversed. Our enemies ought 
be told, and told emphatically, that they 
Will be held accountable for every American 
life taken or threatened in any part of the 
World. This is language, and action, they 
can understand. 


The True Meaning of “Aloha” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
li ous consent to have a speech de- 
vered by Gov. John A. Burns, of the 
State of Hawaii, printed in the Appendix 
the Recorp as it exemplifies the real 
meaning of the Hawaiian word “Aloha.” 
00 much emphasis has been given to 
that word by way of a commercial in- 
terpretation. I think the time is oppor- 
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tune for a real definition of the term. 


Which is so dear to the hearts of all in 
Hawaii. 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BY Gov. JOHN A. BURNS TO THE 
TION oF Hw-wanax Crvic CLUBS, 
Katua-Kona, Hawar, APRIL 19, 1963 


wee indeéd a pleasure to be with you 
tonight, particularly in this setting 
aud in this place. I have always had a 
Pe fondness for Kona, which represents 
8 of us the idyllic retreat to which 

Would like to retire when the cares of 

zee urban pursuits weigh too heavily 


Tt is especially fitting that your associa- 

Selected this site to convene—to reflect 

your achieyements to date and to chart 
Your future course and objectives. 

timing of your convention is also 

- Particularly appropriate. For, once again, 

ents of recent weeks have focused the spot- 

in of public attention on the role of our 

m Wallan friends and neighbors in our com- 

Unity. 


I believe that in the latest and previous 
to © discussion there has been a tendency 
the look or minimize what I regard as 

very great contribution which the 
dur have made and are making to 
culture and our way of life. 


material wealth and professional 
and social status. 
tely. these values are not accepted 
Wilversaly as the final measure of success. 
Who are we to say whether the home- 
Steader at Waimea or on Molokai is not as 
Stecearul as the business baron of Merchant 


oon terms of attitude toward the meaning 
bya and values which cannot be measured 

& cash register or a bank account, I con- 
tend that Hawalians are more successful 
than the rest of us, 
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The graceful friendliness, the unhesitat- 
ing generosity, which we as the 
aloha spirit, are attributes which character- 
ize our Hawaiian people. These qualities 
have been transmuted throughout the 
islands and have served to enrich the lives 
of all of us in Hawaii. 

Without this spirit—this quality of friend- 
liness—these islands would be just so many 
volcanic outcroppings covered with trees and 
houses and populated by men and women of 
no specially noteworthy characteristic, 

These islands would not be Hawaii. 

There are other islands elsewhere just as 
beautiful or more so, 

But there is no other Hawail, and for this 
priceless distinction and heritage we are in- 
debted to the Hawallans. 

The fact that aloha“ has been exploited 
for commercial purposes beclouds recogni- 
tion of the more important and the more 
enduring meaning of that word. 

The fact that it has very valuable com- 
mericial significance cannot be denied, how- 
ever. Our tourist industry would not have 
the potential that it has without our 
Hawaiian spirit aloha. 

This same spirit also underlies Hawaii's 
future as a center of friendly cultural inter- 
change with other Pacific countries. 

So here again we find the Hawaiian herl- 
tage given new meaning in our life today 
and offering new hope that these islands can 
contribute to extension of friendship, under- 
standing, and peace far beyond these shores. 

In a world ideologically divided, and at a 
time when mankind is threatened with ex- 
tinction, when there is universal g 
for answers to human relations, the friend- 
ship standards, tolerances and generosity 
which we have inherited from Hawaiians are 
of far more importance than ever before. 

In country after country, we have wit- 
nessed repudiation of our foreign policy 
when that policy has been based solely on 
militarism, materials, and money, which are 
commonly and mistakenly identified abroad 
as the American way of life, 

But when we have attempted, as we are 
doing through the Peace Corps, to under- 
stand other peoples and their problems and 
to help them on the basis of simple friend- 
ship on a people-to-people basis, we gain 
acceptance and understanding, and we are 
able to build for peace. 

So, my point here is that even in the 
heady and complex atmosphere of foreign 
policy we are rediscovering something that 
Hawalli and the Hawailans have known all 
along: You can't buy friendship. 

Success in life whether it is life in a taro 
patch or life in the United Nations —has no 
price tag, in terms of dollar value or cost 
or material wealth. 

Now, having given recognition to the price- 
less heritage we enjoy from the Hawaiians, 
let's look at another side of the picture. 

Let me be very frank about this. I some- 
times question whether we are really bene- 
fiting our people of Hawaiian ancestry or 
the intercultural character of our commu- 
nity by our continued, and at times intensi- 
fied, emphasis on Hawallans as a racial group. 

I am very proud to have associated with 
me in the new State administration several 
individuals of Hawallan ancestry. I regard 
these individuals as persons of great com- 
petence and integrity. 

These include William S. Richardson, the 
Lieutenant Governor; Kekoa Kaapu, one of 
my administrative assistants; Edwin Mookini, 
who I recently appointed as administrative 
assistant in the new and highly complex 
fleld of data processing; Kaipo Kauka, deputy 
director of the Department of Transporta- 
tion. 

Also, Val Umi Marciel, the State comp- 
troller; Willlam G. Among, director of social 
services; and Mrs. Edna Taufaasau, personnel 
director. wry 

We associate with these individuals and 
work with them as individuals who have the 
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skills, experience, education and character 
we need in government service. 

The State needs them. The community 
needs people of their talent. They are 

the community as a whole, They do 
not seek and do not receive special consider- 
ation because they are of Hawaiian ancestry, 

They very competently meet the challenges 
of their positions and are secure in the recog- 
nition of their abilities. 

While I believe in legislation which under- 
lies the purpose and need for our Department 
of Hawaiian Home Lands, I think that pro- 
gram can be improved administratively and 
by inking the department's activities more 
closely with those of the executive. 

We can and should develop a more mean- 

ingful contribution to our economy from 
this program. 
I would like to point out, however, that 
when we stop to contemplate what has hap- 
pened to the American Indian as a result of 
the paternalistic program of reservation and 
special treatment and special schools, we have . 
a very sad record of accomplishment. 

Paternalism and special protection have 
really done nothing more for the Indians 
than to provide them with what amounts to 
custodial care, The program has not inspired 
or motivated them, nor has it equipped them 
to become a real part of contemporary 
American life. 

Moreover, overprotection has led to some 
cases of exploitation by the more oppor- 
tunistic minded. 

By contrast, the people of Hawaiian an- 
cestry have in large measure adjusted their 
lives to changing conditions in the environ- 
ment of these islands. 

More important, though, is that they have 
in the past contributed leadership to change 
in the broad interest of the entire com- 
munity and are doing so today, and will 
continue to do so in the future. 

My suggestion is, therefore, that the 
Hawatian societies and various organizations 
which have such a rich and proud history 
of endeavor; should not be persuaded by 
temporary considerations to fall back into 
a defensive posture. 

Answers to the problems facing the 
Hawaiians, in my judgment, are not 80 
unique that they are to be found in reliance 
on special protection or paternalistic pro- 
grams * or in self-pity. 

Hawalian societies will be best serving 
their respected members if their goals are 
broadened to look forward and outward for 
opportunities through which the talents 
Hawalians have may find room for expres- 
sion and fulfillment in the interests of the 
entire community. 

We all owe much to the Hawaiians. These 
islands and the new State would indeed be 
poor and ordinary without the rich heritage 
Hawaiians have bestowed upon us and un- 
selfishly shared with us all. 

We will continue to move forward as a 
community and as a State only to the extent 
we continue to be motivated by the 
Hawaiian spirit of friendliness and dedica- 
tion to the common good. 

I thank you for this privilege of address- 
ing you. 

My best wishes for a most successful 
convention. 

Mahalo. 


Shaping the Big Stick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
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the Senate a very fine article on anti- 
trust in the Common Market, entitled 
“Shaping the Big Stick,” which appeared 
in Newsweek magazine on April 29, 1963. 

I ask unaimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
SHAPING THE BIG STICK 


One of the most outspoken critics of big- 
ness in American business flew to Brussels 
last week to take a look at what the Euro- 
pean Common Market planned to do about 
bigness in European business. For Senator 
Esres Kerauver and his six-man delegation, 
the tour was prompted by more than aca- 
demic curiosity: ECM's year-old anticartel 
policy could eventually have a mighty influ- 
ence on the ability of U.S. industry to com- 

in the six-nation area. Despite an at- 
tack of Asian flu which kept him in bed for 
1 of his 4 days in Brussels, the Tennessee 
Democrat talked with some 50 ECM officials, 
lawyers, businessmen, and economists to find 
out just how the Common Market plans to 
deal with Europe's age-old tendency toward 
cartelization. 

ose plans are, in fact, only beginning to 
take shape. The Common Market's anti- 
cartel division has strongly worded powers; 
most agreements in restraint of trade are 
banned. But the ability of its small, 40-man 
staff to back up trust-busting decisions is 
still untested; it could, for instance, levy 
fines of up to $1 million, but as yet hasn't 
moved against any violators. Indeed, ac- 
cording to U.S. observers, European policy is 
roughly where it was in the United States 
before Theodore Roosevelt started brandish- 
ing his big stick at big business. 

Hans von der Groeben, of Germany, the 
Common Market's anticartel commissioner, 
quickly pointed out that the ECM does not 
oppose bigness per se. “In many cases,” he 
said, we favor mergers." But, he added, we 
must proceed on several fronts at the same 
time.” His point: The Common Market 
wants to encourage the industrial bigness 
needed to supply the growing mass market of 
its members but it must also prevent abuses 
that might stem from bigness. 

PRECEDENT SETTERS 

Of some 40,000 complaints and requests for 
exemption brought so far (largely by com- 
panies and individuals), only, 1 has been 
decided by the ECM's High Court of Justice. 
In a dispute over exclusive franchises, it es- 
tablished the principle that the ECM's anti- 
cartel regulations automatically override the 
laws of the individual member states, 

Another key case now on the docket in- 
volves Grundig. a big German radio and tape- 
recorder firm. In 1958, Henri Keller, a 
Parisian who sold bridal trousseaux door to 
door, started to import electrical appliances 
because the advent of the Common Market 
allowed him to buy such products in their 
country of origin and sell them at reduced 
prices in France. ( do not consider myself 
an im but a wholesaler of European 
goods,” he said.) Authorized French dis- 
tributors of the appliances haled Keller into 
court in an effort to halt his operations. 
After contradictory decisions in the French 
courts, the matter went to the ECM antitrust 
section. A favorable judgment for Keller 
would mean, in effect, that exclusive dealer- 
ship arrangements cannot be enforced be- 
yond national boundaries. 

To keep abreast of such developments, five 
American law firms have specialists stationed 
full time in Brussels. They have already 
concluded that the United States might 
actually benefit from the anticartel move- 
ment, which could well ban existing dis- 
crimination against U.S, imports by nations 
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of the Six. Senator KEFAUVER agrees. “We're 
delighted to see the determined start that 
has been made here,“ he says. It's much to 
the good for the free world and for business- 
men on both sides of the Atlantic.” And the 
Senator, who intends to hold hearings on the 
long-range ramifications of the ECM anti- 
cartel policy after he returns to the United 
States, adds that we in the States have 
much to learn from the experiment that is 
going on here. And perhaps the officials of 
the Common Market can find some use in 
studying our methods [which are] based on 
a much longer experience in the antitrust 
field.” 


Ronald Reagan Speaks Out on Protecting 
Our Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, April 29, 1963, Mr. Ronald Reagan 
spoke to a large crowd attending the 
honors day activities in the gymnasium 
at Dixon High School which is located 
in my district. Reagan is a graduate of 
Dixon High. 

The Dixon Evening Telegraph gave 
complete coverage to Reagan’s remarks 
and covered his entire lecture in four 
installments beginning with the May 1, 
1963, issue. Under unanimous consent, 
I include the first article in today's REC- 
orp. I will insert the following articles 
during the next 3 days we are in session. 

I commend Mr. Reagan’s very timely 
and stimulating remarks to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. The first install- 
ment follows: 

WHAT Price FREEDOM? 

(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the first portion of 
a four-part installment on the lecture, “What 
Price Freedom?" given by Ronald Reagan, 
Monday, in Dixon.) s 

(By Ronald Reagan) 

Early in this century a President who 
served in a time of easygoing, no crisis to 
underline his name in history, revealed 
something of the gift of prophecy. He said, 
“A revolution Is taking place which will 
leave the people dependent on Government. 
Finding markets will develop into fixing 
prices and finding employment. Next step 
will be to furnish markets and employment 
or in default pay a bounty or dole. Those 
who look with apprehension on these ten- 
dencies do not lack humanity but are in- 
fluenced by the belief that the result of 
such measures will be to deprive the people 
of character and liberty.” f 

Today those who “look with apprehension 
on these tendencies” are not only charged 
with “lacking humanity” but are, more 
often than not, assailed as reactionaries and 
rightwing extremists. Many people of good 
will stand confused in the highly emotional 
atmosphere which colors the exchange of 
charge and countercharge. 

The world today is faced with a choice 
between totalitarianism and freedom, All 
of us are conscious of the threat of the 
bomb. Speaking for the enemy Lenin said, 
“If it should become necessary to kill three- 
fourths of all the people in the world it 
would be worth it if the remaining one- 
fourth were Comniunist.” This kind of 
threat is easy to understand, Not so simple 
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is the relating of our domestic,difference 
to the world struggle. 

We have come to a time for choosing and 
we should recognize that two contrary phi- 
losophies divide us. Either we believe in 
our traditional system of individual freedom 
with constitutional limits on the power of 
government, or we abandon the American 
Revolution and confess that an intellectual 
élite in some far distant capital can plan 
for us better than we can plan for ourselves. 

Asked how long our Republic would en- 
dure, James Russell Lowell, when Minister 
to England replied, It will last just so long 
as the people retain the ideas of the men 
who created that Republic.“ What were 
those ideas? Very simply—you and I have 
God given rights, among them freedom and 
the ability to determine our own destiny. 
Goyernment’s only excuse for being is to see 
that no individual or group in our midst 
and no outside aggressor can take this free- 
dom from us. Government is a watchdog, 
not a cow to be milked. 

There have only been a few moments of 
freedom in all man’s history and most of 
those moments have been ours. But free- 
dom is never more than one generation 
away from extinction, We can pass it on to 
our children only if we are determined to 
defend it and cherish it. The late Judge 
Learned Hand said, “Liberty lies in the 
hearts of men and women. When it dies 
there, no constitution, no law, no court can 
save it.” 

From our Nation's beginning we have bee? 
warned that freedom can be lost inadvert- 
ently by our own acts, A more recent 
warning was voiced by Nikita KhrushcheY 
when he told the Rumanian railway work- 
ers, “I am convinced that tomorrow the 
fiag will fly over the United States, but we 
will not fly the flag. It will be the Amer- 
icans themselves.” 

Today under the unremitting pressure of 
the cold war there is a widespread belief that 
all the problems of human need can be 
solved by Government. We are told that 
our traditional system of individual liberty 
is incapable of solving the complex prob- 
lems of the 20th century, we must have % 
Government-controlled and planned econ- 
omy. Howard K. Smith (rather prominent 
lately for TV activities), has written, “The 
market mechanism and the profit motives 
have outlived their usefulness. * * The 
distribution of goods must be effected by ® 
planned economy. The profit motive must 
be replaced by the incentives of the welfare 
state.” 

A U.S. Senator has said, “The Soviet ex- 
periment in socialism is no more radical 
for these times than was the American 
Declaration of Independence in the time of. 
George III.“ And White House Adviser Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, Jr., writes, “There seems 
to be no inherent obstacle to the gradual 
advance of socialism in the United States. 
through a series of new deals. He 
sees the cold war disappearing, through % 
peaceful transition into a ndt undemocratic 
socialism.” In other words, we will 
stand firm for a choice between our 
system and communism but will move to the 
left and the Communists, losing their f 
and mistrust, will come to the right. 

What this really means is that we tell 2 
billion of our fellow humans now enslav' 
behind the Iron Curtain, to give up theif 
hopes of freedom because we've decided to 
get along with their slave masters. 

What of this choice they would offer us 
as a means of escaping the bomb? True, the 
Socialists are enemies of the men in thé 
Kremlin—but only because they believe 
these ruthless men have brutally perverted 
the teachings of Karl Marx. The 
themselves are still dedicated to the aboli- 
tion of private property, the free economy— 
indeed, freedom itself as we have known it. 
And they are not unaware of the tide run 
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ning in their favor. A member of the Eng- 
lish Fabian Socialist Society has written, 
Of course, we don't want a Russian vic- 
tory—but we don't want an American victory 
either.” 

They see their Utopian dream coming true 
through the efforts of Americans who only 
advocate the liberal welfare philosophy. Now 
let me make it plain—I don’t think the over- 
Whelming majority of liberals would know- 
ingly support a socialist or Communist take- 
Over. I believe they are sincere, patriotic 
und motivated by the most humanitarian 

It would be immoral] and foolish to 
infer otherwise. But it would be equally 
“foolish to let them have their way without 
Opposition. If someone is setting fire to the 
house it doesn’t make much difference 
Whether he is a deliberate arsonist or just 

careless with matches—the end result 
is the same. 

Plutarch said, “The real, destroyer of the 
liberties of the people is he who spreads 
among them bounties, donations and bene- 
Ats“ Thomas Jefferson predicted future 
happiness for the people if, We can prevent 
Government from wasting the labors of the 
People under the pretense of taking care of 


Those who see only government as an an- 
to human misery, should ask them- 
_ Selves, what happens to freedom when the 
®Xecutive branch of government can use the 
` granted it by the people, and the tax 
Money collected from the people, to coerce 
the people. Government tends to grow. 
Government programs take on a weight and 
Momentum of their own, and they assume 
an immortality that gives the life beyond the 
duration of the emergency that brought them 
into being. We see today a nt struc- 
of government so big and complex it is 
almost beyond comprehension and beyond 
Control of Congress. 
Rural Electrification Administration 
la an example of this seeming immortality. 
ty-five years ago to live on a farm was 
to be without the advantage of electricity. 
The Rural Electrification Administration 
Was created and, together with public and 
Investor owned utilities, it has brought about 
Almost complete distribution of elec- 
tricity to rural areas. Ninety-eight percent 
A the farms in America have power. But 
Rural Electrification Administration does not 
EO into retirement or even settle back to a 
Minor role of supervision now that the job 
has been accomplished. This year its budget 
Went up another $170 million to almost a 
Ralf billion per year. 
k Our government today is engaged in oper- 
ting and running more than 17,500 busi- 
Desses covering 47 different lines of activity. 
These businesses operate tax free, rent free 
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and dividend free. They compete openly 
With our taxpaying citizens and in the proc- 
S88, each year, they lose almost as many bil- 
lons Of dollars as are collected by the Fed- 
eral Government from all of the personal 
income tax, 

But some tell us that Government spend- 
g is a necessity. That in this near theory 
Government it is Government spending 


facet growth and prosperity. Well, let's 


There has been no greater spending in any 
© area of the United States than has 
* done over the last couple of decades 
TVA—The Tennessee Valley Authority 
A great power trust of our Government. 
me yet in the 169 counties of that area, in 
Spite of all this spending, the Labor Depart- 
Nt declares that 50 percent of those coun- 
an are permanent areas of poverty, distress 
d unemployment. 
ess are today over 214 million Federal 
Ployees. In 1942 there was 1 top-salaried 
tive among them for every 89 Govern- 
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ment employees. Today there is 1 for every 
17. Now I don't mean that this should be 
taken as a blanket indictment of all those 
who serve the public in positions of Gov- 
ernment trust. As a matter of fact, the 
many fine public servants employed at all 
levels of Government are the first to suffer 
from this unwarranted growth of Govern- 
ment. All too often they’re denied a fair 
return for their labor because of the neces- 
sity of sharing public funds with needless 
employees, with duplication and with waste. 

Secretary of Commerce Hodges recently re- 
ceived front-page attention when he said 
that he could run the Department of Com- 
merce with 10 percent fewer employees than 
were now in that Department. And 1 month 
later he’d added 1,600 new employees. 

At this moment for every six people earn- 
ing a living in the United States, one is em- 
ployed by Government. Every five of us 
earning a living are paying the full salary of 

sixth employee. Today there are 48 million 

cans receiving some direct cash pay- 
ment from Government and 38 million of 
these are receiving it from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Federal welfare spending in the 
last 10 years has multiplied and increased 
eight times as much as the increase in popu- 
lation. Now, in the District of Columbia, in 
the shadow of the Capitol, they are investi- 
gating the recipients of public welfare. Of 
the people interviewed so far, 58 percent have 
been found to be receiving public welfare 
dishonestly. 


American People Paying for Castro 
Buildup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
no-policy of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, the taxpayers of the United States 
are pouring billions of dollars into our 
defenses against communism and at the 
same time, through the U.N., we are 
pouring millions into helping to 
strengthen the Communists. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Trib- 
une, May 13, reminds us “we are the 
suckers” in the worldwide shell game: 

U.N. SUBSIDIES ror COMMUNISM 


In the fsee of US. objections, the United 
Nations has gone ahead and signed an agree- 
ment to give Communist Cuba $114 million 
for an agricultural research institute. The 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization will 
supply experts for the staff, and it was sald 
no US. dollars would be used to pay them. 

The money comes out of the United Na- 
tions special fund. The United States con- 
tributes 40 percent of the fund’s financial re- 
sources, and in the last 5 years has donated 
$100 million to the fund. When the UN. 
says no American dollars will go to the 
Cuban project, it is like saying that the 
money you earn is not being spent when your 
wife writes checks against the account. 

This is only 1 of 16 projects for which Cuba 
is receiving U.N. aid. Representative DUR- 
warp G. HALL, of Missouri, has listed some 
of them. We are paying for the revision of 
Cuban schoolbooks which will glorify com- 
munism. We are paying so that Cubans may 
learn to fly and service airplanes at a U.N. 
training center in Mexico City. The planes 
have military capabilities. We are helping 
provide a fishery study for Castro which will 
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improve his fishing fleet, a fleet equally use- 
ful in running guns to create trouble in Cen- 
tral America. The project also involves im- 
proving Cuban ports, which may wind up 
servicing Soviet submarines. 

As the old saying has it, never give a suck- 
er a break. We're the suckers. 


Washington: On the Potential Power of 
the Moderates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the New York Times May 12, 1963: 


WASHINGTON: ON THE POTENTIAL POWER OF 
THE MODERATES 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, May 11.—The greatest poten- 
tial force for commonsense in this country 
lies with the detached, unorganied, and usu- 
ally inarticulate moderates. 

When these busy but normally quiet men 
of business are startled out of their personal 
and professional preoccupation, as they were 
this week in Birmingham, Ala., they can be 
immensely effective. But when they avoid 
the struggle, as they often do, the field is 
left to the extremists. 

Unfortunately, at this period in the Na- 
tion’s life, commanding national figures in 
the professions seem to be in short supply. 
Nobody in the law quite fills the role of the 
Henry Stimsons or Elihu Roots of an earlier 
time. There are a few ed volca- 
noes around, like John L. Lewis, but the 
towering preachers, editors, university presi- 
dents, and labor-union leaders of the past 
seem to have been replaced by more pru- 
dent and less outspoken managers. 

There are exceptions, of course, but more 
often than not the best lawyers do not speak 
for the law, the best doctors do not speak for 
the medical profession; each group has its 
political leaders, and the moderates tend to 
stand aside. 


THE QUIET CAMPAIGN 


Fortunately, this did not happen to the 
same extent in Birmingham this week. 
Moderate opinion was organized. Roger 
Blough of United States Steel got in touch 
with the moderates of his vast steel enter- 
prises in Birmingham and appealed for com- 
promise. The leaders of the big chain stores 
with branches in Birmingham did the same. 

Private professional men called to one 
another across the geographic and racial bar- 
riers. Lawyers here and in the South ap- 
pealed to old classmates in Birmingham. 
Ministers cried to the Negro preachers there 
for caution. Top Government officials here 
called the bankers of the South and urged 
them to speak out for time, if not for com- 
promise. 

Maybe in the end the truce will break 
down, but the Nation has had a glimpse in 
this crisis of what could be done if somehow 
the moderates could find time in their busy 
lives to work for moderation and reconcilia- 
tion. 

The Government in Washington has an 
important but limited role to play. The 
Federal judiciary will continue to speak out. 
The Federal executive can act when Federal 
law is violated, as at the University of Missis- 
sippi, but many of the difficult problems 
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that remain are likely to respond more to 
cooperation among moderate private in- 
dividuals than to pronouncements or troops 
out of Washington. 

Paradoxically, the conservative business- 
men of the South are probably having more 
effect on producing compromise in many of 
these delicate situations now than the liberal 
politicians in the North. They may not 
want racial integration but they want busi- 
ness, and they want the South to benefit 
from the transforming scientific revolution 
of the age. 

MORALS AND BUSINESS 


There have been many other times in the 
past when the American businessman has 
found that he had to take part in public 
affairs to protect his own interests. Some- 
times on the old frontier this took the form 
of buying up legislatures to assure the pass- 
age of laws that were not always in the public 
interest. 

Today, however, many businessmen in the 
South are beginning to see that by serving 
the public interest and defending the law 
they are serving their own interests and the 
development and prosperity of their region. 

Beyond the tragic feld of racial conflict, 
however, this moderate force in American 
life can serve the national Interest more 
than it is. For example, the letters to the 
editors columns, dominated in so many cities 
by propagandists and crackpots, are open to 
the moderate lawyers and doctors and teach- 
ers, 80 many of whom reserve their opinions 
for the drawing room. 

Political life, too, as President Eisenhower 
has been saying, is too rerlous a business to 
be left to the professional politicians. And 
moderates in business and in labor unions 
have had the opportunity to see in recent 
days what can be done if they will not pass 
by on the other side. 

This country is not as divided as it sounds. 
It only seems so because the extremists or- 
ganize and speak out and the moderates do 
not. 


Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_ HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. DOMINICEK. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received an editorial from the 
Cincinnati Enquirer of March 31, 1963, 
entitled “We Apologize Too Much.” The 
editorial deals with the bewilderment of 
the people of the United States in con- 
“nection with our foreign policy apropos 
of Castro and Cuba. Since the editorial 
summarizes the feelings of so many frus- 
trated but freedom-loving Americans, I 
should like to draw it to the attention of 
Senators. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD- 
as follows: 

We AroLocIze Too Much 

Is the supreme, overriding consideration 
in Washington to save face for Nikita Khru- 
shehev and his Cuban stooge, Fidel Castro? 

Certain events would make it appear so. 

Our Government seems to be falling all 
over itself to curb any sporadic attacks on 
the new Communist island fortress, lest it 
enrage Castro and upset our relations with 
Khrushchev (whatever they may be). 
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Under the Neutrality Act, we have the right 
and probably the duty to keep any armed 
excursions against Fidel-land from being 
staged on our shores by Cuban patriots. 

But what they do beyond our territorial 
waters is strictly none of our business, and 
our groveling apologies to Moscow and 
Havana make us appear weak (and ridicu- 
lous) in the eyes of the world. 


CASTRO DOESN'T APOLOGIZE FOR HIS ADVENTURES 


Has Castro rushed forward with any official 
apologies for the repeated instances in which 
Cuban agents have acted against the 
sovereignty of other Latin-American states? 
Has he apologized for the confiscation with- 
out recompense of many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of American property 
in Cuba. No. All he has done is accept 
an unprecedented ransome for the prisoners 
of the Bay-of-Pigs flasco—and to exact a 
heavy financial tribute from any Cuban- 
American citizen who leaves his new Com- 
munist paradise. 1 

Not one but a number of Americans have 
been shot down in flights over Communist 
territory. We don't recall that Castro 
apologized for the death of the Virginia 
major whose flight finally established 
beyond doubt that Russia had sneaked offen- 
sive missiles and bombers into ready posi- 
tions in Cuba—although the major’s body 
was returned as an “act of kindness.” 


AMERICAN FLIERS NEVER RETURN FROM RUSSIA 


A number of American filers—some of 
them trapped into flying over the Turkish 
border into Russia by spurious radio 
beams—have never been returned, alive or 
dead. 

Yet several weeks ago, Russian planes flew 
over Alaska for almost half an hour, They 
were intercepted, but not downed or com- 
pelled to land. Our State Department de- 
livered a protest over what it called the first 
overflight of American territory—and the 
Russians calmly denied that any such inci- 
dent had taken place. They sald their planes 
had never been closer than 75 miles to 
Alaska and our vital installations there. 

We accepted the note, while someone in 
Washington mumbled something about its 
having been bad weather. 

Long-range Russian bombers (used for 
reconnaissance purposes) have leisurely 
flown over two of our biggest aircraft carriers, 
taking pictures to their hearts“ content. 
They were escorted, to use the Pentagon 
term, by American interceptors, and Wash- 
ington hastily pointed out that the Russians 
had every higrt to be there. Our Chief of 
Naval Operations went on to say that “we 
learned more than they.” 

For one thing—although this obviously was 
not what he meant—the Russians seem to 
be able to pinpoint our big flattops in the 
bastness of the oceans. The atom-powered 
Constellation was off Midway and the Enter- 
prise was in mid-Atlantic, This was a re- 
markable performance, alongside our ap- 
parent difficulty in spotting hijacked ocean 
liners and incoming freighters filled with 
missiles and bombers on their decks. And 
it is hardly enough to say that in wartime 
the Russian Bears would have been shot 
down before reaching the carriers. Under 
war conditions, once located, the carrier 
would have been attacked by missiles, not 
lumbering bombers of the Bear type. 

We have photographed the imitation fish- 
ing vessels loaded with photographic and 
electronic gear that have anchored off the 
coast of Florida and monitored our missile 
firings, and those that have deployed in the 
Pacific to check on our atomic tests, but it 
escapes us what we have gained in the proc- 
ess. If the Russians had an immense new 
atomic-powered aircraft carrier on the high 
seas, we wonder if they would have facili- 
tated as many as nine photographic runs 
over it by American planes. After all, they 
repeatedly have “buzzed” ordinary transport 
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planes flying the prescribed routes into and 
out of West Berlin. And never apologized. 

On etiquette, we're outdoing them. But 
the Communist have not yet given any in- 
dication that Little Lord Fauntleroy be- 
havior impresses them. Strangely enough, 
they often interpret it as a sign of weakness. 


United Nations Special Session May 14 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"OF 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
the 110 members of the United Nations 
General Assembly will meet in New York 
in special session, Their business is to 
reach agreement on how much each na- 
tion will pay to the cost of U.N. police 
and peacekeeping forces ordered into 
troubled areas. An excellent summary 
of the choices facing the Assembly ap- 
pears in the May 13 Christian Science 
Monitor. 

In slightly shortened form the article 
reads as follows: 

Wo Pays THE WORLD POLICEMAN? 
(By Earl W. Foell) 

Untrep NATIONS, N.¥.—When His Excel- 
lency Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, the sagely 
bearded President of the General Assembly, 
calls that organization to order in special ses- 
sion Tuesday, the United Nations will return 
once again to wrestling with the thorny ques- 
tion of how to pay the world policeman. 

Should the rich pay most of the bill? The 
poor none or next to none? Should cold-war 
parties be Hable for higher assessments be- 
cause they magnify the policing jobs? 
Should aggressors pay an extra penalty? 
Should victims be exempted? Should the big 
powers have more say in peacemaking deci- 
sions if they pay more? 

Or should all the U.N.’s members pay the 
unexpected costs for policing the trouble 
spots of the world—the Congos and Gass 
strips—at their regular rates of taxation in 
the world community? 

This special session of the General Assem- 
bly has been called to find an answer among 
these questions. Specifically, the U.N. 13 
seeking a solution to the problem of paying 
the Congo and Middle East bills for the last 
half of 1963. But beyond the short-term 
answer, many members of the world organi- 
zation hope to establish some precedents 
which will help the U.N. undertake policing 
duties in the future without risking in- 
solyency in the process. And officials hop? 
to begin breaking the general logjam of un“ 
paid back dues. 

After Korea the Soviets lost part of the 
effectiveness of their veto in the Security 
Council under the “uniting for peace” reso- 
lution which ‘transferred peacekeeping power, 
to the General Assembly when the Security 
Council is stymied. Ever since, the Com- 
munists have been trying to recover con 
of such operations by asserting that the As- 
sembly had no power to assess members t? 
pay for the policing. 

There have been three major points of 
view here on paying for peacekeeping opera- 
tions like the Congo, and many variations: 
Britain’s compromise plan is essentially in- 
tended to bridge the gap between the Amer- 
ican viewpoint and the Atro-Aslan-Latin 
American one. If it does so, the third view- 
point, the Soviet's bloc’s (with which France: 
Portugal, South Africa, and several non- 
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Nasser Middle Eastern states happen to have 
associated), will be left out in the cold. 


THREE VIEWPOINTS 


Those three main viewpoints with which 
the world organization again will be faced at 
this session are: 

1, The U.S. conyiction that representation 
Without taxation on policing matters is un- 

and undemocratic. Washington feels 
that all member states should pay their as- 
Stssments—their community taxes“ for 
the Congo and Gaza on the same basis as 
they pay their regular assessments for UN. 

ting expenses. These taxes“ are 
Weighted on ability to pay, thus relieving 
newer and poorer nations of undue burden 
While they seek to reach the takeoff stage in 

economies. 

US. delegates here have announced that 

country will not pay more than its 32.02 
Percent share of U.N. costs this year unless 
Others pay up their arrears and decide to 

en support for 1963 Congo and Gaza 
Only then would it consider an addi- 
contribution which must be appro- 
Priated by Congress. In the past the United 
States has paid from 44 to 4914 percent of 
the bill for these policing jobs. 

2. The conviction of many in the under- 
developed world—represented by a seven- 
Nation group—that the main burden for the 

operations should rest upon the big 
Powers whose cold war has made essentially 

disputes a world threat. These nations 
have set forth a complex formula under 
Which, after the first $5 million spent on any 
ping operation, the underdeveloped 
States would share costs on an arithmetically 
decreasing scale, while the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council and developed 
Member states would share on an increasing 
cale. Consideration also is asked for the 
idea of penalizing aggressors with heavier 
assessments, and exempting victims. 

8. The Soviet bloc conviction that under 
the U.N. Charter only the Security Council 
(Where the big powers have the veto) should 

able to assess costs for peacekeeping 
operations ordered by the Council. 

Their opponents say that chapter IV, ar- 

© 17 of the charter (“the expenses of 

organization shall be borne by the mem- 

as apportioned by the General Assem- 

bly”) was meant to include peace-keeping 

Costs as “expenses.” Moscow rejects this in- 
tion. 

However, the Soviet view was turned down 
by the World Court in an advisory opinion 

ed down July 20, 1962, That was the 
frst step toward the current special session 
and the attempt to find a compromise plan 
that would begin to end the UN. financial 
Problems. 

INTERPRETATION DISPUTED 

The second and most important step came 

December 19, when the General Asgem- 
bly voted 76 to 17 with 8 absentions to ac- 
Cept the opinion of the Court making Congo 

Gaza expenses binding upon members. 

This move, in which all but a few mem- 
bers of the Afro-Asian-Latin American world 
Voted for the Court's decision, set the stage 
for two events: (1) The current session in 

members will try to decide how the 

Row-binding costs will be assessed, and (2) 

the showdown in 1964 when the Soviet 

nion, if it does not pay at least $9 million 

Sf its back assessments, would automatically 

its voting power unless it declares itself 

ancially unable to pay. 

COMPROMISE PLAN 


Thus we come to the British compromise 
Plan. Its essential feature is acceptance of 
the American idea of universal assessment 
ipmbined with acceptance of the develop- 

world’s plea for lightening the load on 
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its economies and increasing it on the devel- 
oped, cold war world. The British plan 
would accomplish this by assessing the first 
$10 million of each operation at regular 
rates, cutting underdeveloped- nation re- 
sponsibility in half for costs in excess of $10 
million, and making up the loss by contribu- 
tions from the developed nations, 

It is hard to tell at this point what the 
111 members will decide during the month 
or more that this Assembly is expected ‘to 
last. 


Man on the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
number of the scientific community re- 
cently have been discussing and debating 
the merit of this Nation’s effort to land 
men on the moon within the decade. 
The debate has intensified almost in 
direct proportion to the increase in funds 
and other resources allocated to Project 
Apollo. This concern, I point out, is 
legitimate in keeping with the process 
of democracy. However, I also point out 
that the criticism is not unanimous and 
that there are distinguished scientists 
who believe the space program and its 
present pace will be of great value. 

The activities of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, like 
the operations of any Government 
agency, are subject to continuing over- 
sight by the Congress because this is a 
relatively new and literally unexplored 
area of activity. Perhaps NASA is sub- 
ject to even closer watching. This is 
what we are doing in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

The Washington Post, of May 7, pub- 
lished an excellent editorial on the sub- 
ject of the moon probe, which empha- 
sized that this exploration is far broader 
in purpose than is indicated by the at- 
tention attracted to the lunar landing. 
This expresses my belief, and I feel that 
Project Apollo is only a rallying point 
around which is gathering a scientific 
undertaking, the potential of which al- 
most defies imagination. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MAN ON THE MOON 

Comment of 25 of America's 55 living Nobel 
Prize winners on the feasibility and desir- 
ability of a crash program to land a man on 
the moon reflects a division in the scientific 
community over the wisdom of the $20 bil- 
lion moon program of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency. 

Most of the Nobel Prize winners thought 
the effort ought to be dropped as a race 
and allowed to proceed at a more deliberate 
rate. Some of the scientists wisely acknowl- 
edged that the decision has political con- 
notations. Many of them disapprove be- 
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cause of competing claims on the Nation's 
financial resources. 

The dissent is not the first to come from 
the scientific community as a whole. Mis- 
givings about the moon probe have been 
heard ever since the project was put on 
the track. These misgivings spring from 
diverse sources and causes, all the way from 
doubts about the general structure of NASA 
to reservations about the scientific utility of 
the probe. 

The scientific community, clearly enough, 
is not a conformist soclety throughout which 
a single opinion prevails. Those who have 
the fullest technical information may differ, 
along with others who have no better criteria 
than laymen. In fact, there often ts a kind 
of layman’s naive assumption that scientists 
ought to agree; that they are the oracles 
of the New World. It is no reproach to the 
scientists that, outside the disciplines of 


their own specialties, they are no more com- 


petent to decide all questions of policy than 
the businessmen of the twenties who were 
often consulted on questions of war and 
peace beyond the range of their wisdom. 
Each generation has its own Delphic oracles. 

Politicians may yearn for a panel of scien- 
tists to put an end to these misgivings. 
hoping for some sort of board of umpires or 
referees capable of saying how much of the 
Nation's expenditures on scientific projects 
should go to each particular endeavor. But 
in the end, it is not the scientists or the 
specialists who have to decide first on how 
much the Nation can spend on scientific de- 
velopment and second how much of that 
total should be allocated to each project. 
These decisions have to be made by general- 
ists of whom politicians are among the last 
survivors. And the scientists can give the 
politicians no infallible guidance. Such 
giant enterprises as NASA inevitably arouse 
concern. We are bound to worry about its 
claims on national resources, its absorption 
of scientific and engineering talent, its di- 
version of productive resources and facilities 
to a single . We attribute Soviet 
space triumphs to the Soviet ability to com- 
pel the focus of national power on narrow 
objectives, but we do not necessarily wish 
to imitate this concentration. 

NASA's great moon probe, however, is not 
as narrow a purpose as imagined. We may 
not get to the moon first, or we may not get 
to it at all—but that will not mean all has 
been in vain. In trying to reach such a 

ar goal, we are developing the rock- 
ets that will place us in the forefront of the 
space age, and in developing the scientific 
and engineering skills required to achieve 
this purpose we are enormously expanding 
the country’s capacity to achieve scientific 
goals as yet unspecified. The skills and tal- 
ents nurtured at NASA will be making their 
contribution to the knowledge, the comfort, 
the convenience and the survival of the 
United States long after moon landings have 
been accepted as a commonplace or aban- 
doned as an impossibility. The world was al- 
tered by the voyages of Columbus, even 
though they failed of their planned objec- 
tives. And the world is being altered before 
our very eyes by a new struggle to master 
man’s environment. Enterprises such as this 
are not to be judged by the ordinary criteria 
of scientists, economists, or sociologists. 
They are not to be weighed on the balance 
against some other more practical and more 
appropriate or more feasible endeavor. Such 
heroic enterprises move by their own laws, 
abide by their own rules, and set their own 
precedents and when they are over, leave 
humanity with its knowledge multiplied, its 
future expanded, its horizons widened, its 
outlook sharpened and its hopes uplifted by 
a new sense of man's unending and unlimited 
possibilities. 
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Anniversary of the Independence of 
Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
have been in touch with a number of 
people who have been in the unenviable 
position of being exiles from the great 
country of Rumania. Last Friday was 
the anniversary of the independence of 
Rumania. The Rumanian people are 
now subjugated by the Communist and 
are no longer allowed to celebrate their 
anniversary. The Rumanian people out- 
side the Iron Curtain attempt to hearten 
the oppressed Rumanians at home 
through appropriate broadcasts over the 
Voice of America and Radio Free Europe. 
Through this medium they send mess- 
ages into Rumania from all over the 
free world. Their desire for independ- 
ence and freedom is consistent with our 
national policy of encouraging freedom 
throughout the world and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have a brief article 
sent to me by the Rumanian National 
Committee printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRR 10TH or Mar: RuMANTIA’s INDEPENDENCE 
Day 

The 10th of May is the national holiday 
of the Rumanian people. Three great events 
of its history are celebrated at that date. 

On May 10, 1866, Charles, Prince of Hohen- 
gollern-Signmaringen, a scion of the south- 
ern and Catholic branch of the Prussian 
royal family was proclaimed in Bucharest 
“Prince of Rumania,” and thus founded the 
Rumanian dynasty. It was the successful 
outcome of the nation’s long struggle to 
acquire the right of electing as ita sovereign 
a member of one of the western nonneigh- 
boring reigning families in order to put an 
end to the strife and rivalries among native 
candidates to the throne. This ardent wish, 
though officially expressed as far back as 
1857 by the Moldavian and Wallachian As- 
semblies—known as the ad hoc Divians— 
convened as a result of the Paris Treaty of 
1856, was nevertheless opposed by the Rus- 
sian and Austrian Empires, equally dis- 
quieted by the growth in power and pres- 
tige of the young bordering nation they 
both secretly hoped to absorb some day. 
It was thanks to the unrelenting efforts 
made and wise steps taken by Rumanian 
patriots, and also to the constant diplomatic 
assistance of Napoleon III, Emperor of the 
French, to whom Prince Charles was related 
through the Beauharnais and Murat fami- 
lies, that all political obstacles were gradu- 
ally removed and that what was to be the 
Prosperous and glorious ‘reign of Charles I 
could be inaugurated on May 10, 1866, 

Eleven years later, on May 10, 1877, during 
the turmoll of the Russo-Turkish War, the 
principality of Rumania, until then nom- 
inally a vassal of the sultan, proclaimed her 
independence by severing the old and out- 
dated bonds that linked her with the Otto- 
man Empire. This independence had to be 
fought out on the battlefields south of the 
Danube, where the young Rumanian Army, 
as an ally of Russia, played a noteworthy 
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part in the defeat of the Turkish forces. The 
Congress of Berlin of 1878 confirmed Ru- 
mania's independence and conferred Europe's 
Official recognition, a bright page in the 
country’s dreary history though marred un- 
fortunately by the loss of Bessarabia, cyni- 
cally wrenched by Czar Alexander II and his 
government from the ally who helped them 
obtain victory over the Turks. 

Another 4 years elapsed after the Ruma- 
nian people had proclaimed their independ- 
ence and a further step was taken as they 
decided to raise their country to the rank 
of a kingdom. On May 10, 1881, Charles I 
was crowned, by the will of his people, King 
of Rumania. A prosperous era, which lasted 
over six decades, opened on that day for the 
nation. Its apex was attained when national 
unity in the historic boundaries was reached 
after World War I. The socially progressive 
country had now become a factor of peace 
and equilibrium in the southeast of Europe. 

During all those years and up to the pres- 
ent time, Rumanians have cherished and re- 
vered the 10th of May as their national holi- 
day, the anniversary of happy and glorious 
events in their history, in which achieve- 
ments of monarchy and people were inter- 
woven, It remains the symbol of their per- 
manency and perseverence through woes and 
hardships to reach the ultimate end of free- 
dom and well-being. 

The ruthless foreign rule which now op- 
presses the Rumanian nation has not been 
able to uproot the people's attachment to 
the traditional celebration of the 10th of 
May. In order to try to alter at least its sig- 
nificance, official celebrations were shifted 
from the 10th to the 9th of May, anniversary 
of the Soviet victory. But, though flags are 
now hoisted on May, Rumanians in their 
captive homeland celebrate nonetheless in 
their hearts the following day, awaiting with 
faith and courage the dawn of new times, 
when freedom shall be restored to them. 


Congressional Questionnaires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
25, 1963, Mr. John D. Seater, Jr., editor- 
publisher of the Arizona Record, of 
Globe, Ariz., which is one of the finest 
weekly newspapers in my district, wrote 
a column concerning the questionnaire 
I have distributed to my constituents. 


I am sharing this column with my col- 
leagues not because it refers to the ques- 
tionnaire, but rather because it con- 
stitutes a fine essay on citizenship: 

ONE Max's OPINION 
(By John D, Seater, Jr.) 

Representative Georce F. (DUKE) SENNER 
is adopting a policy followed by many Con- 
gressmen. Going into the mail to families 
throughout district 3 are some 30,000 ques- 
tionnaires. 

Of necessity a rather lengthy document, 
Senner’s questionnaire covers a wide range 
of domestic and foreign policies now before 
Congress, or soon to come before it. In 
many cases, residents of district § can Indi- 
cate an answer simply by checking a square. 
In others, however, there may be no answer 
provided in the choice that adequately de- 
scribes your thinking. 

In any event, any Globite receiving one of 
the SzEnNER questionnaires should certainly 
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complete it and return it to our Represents- 
tive. If choices provided do not fill the bill 
insofar as you're concerned, by all means 
take the time to write your own answer. 

SENNER, of course, has his own ideas as 
to what courses are best to follow in rep- 
resenting his district. But he is, neverthe- 
less, our Representative, and as such he needs 
to know how the people in district 3 feel 
about the issues of the day. Without hear- 
ing from the people back home, he cannot 
know their desires. 

Some will not take the trouble to answer 
the Senner questionnaire simply because 
they’re too lazy or apathetic todoso. Others 
will not answer because they disagree with 
SENNER on issues involved and feel our Rep” 
resentative would not consider their views 
anyway. Still others, especially those who 
know SennER personally and like him, feel 
they can rest assured their Representative 18 
doing and will do a good job in their behalf 
in Washington. 

If you belong to either of these groups, 
you're shunning your duties of citizenship. 

So when you receive your questionnaire 
from your Representative, extend him the 
courtesy of answering and returning it to 
him. And do yourself a favor by exercising 
some of your responsibility of citizenship. 


Speech of His Excellency Avraham 
Harman, Ambassador of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
May 5, 1963, I was honored to be a guest 
at a joint luncheon of the American- 
Israel Public Affairs Committee and the 
Jewish Community Council of Greater 
Washington observing Israel's 15th an- 
niversary. 

The occasion was especially impressive 
because of memorial remarks for the late 
president of Israel, Itzhak Ben-Zvi, and 
other addresses appropriate to the occa” 
sion of distinguished Americans includ- 
ing Senator KucHeEt. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the response on 
behalf of Israel by His Excellency Avra- 
ham Harman of Israel to the United 
States were exceptionally significant. 
believe because of developments in the 
Near East and growing tension there 
that the remarks of the Ambassador 
should be read by all Members of Con- 
gress. Therefore, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include them for printing 
in full at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY His EXCELLENCY AVRAHAM HARMAN» 
AMBASSADOR OF ISRAEL TO THE UNITED 
States, May 5, 1963, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
This has been a very moving occasion for 

me. I have heard here words of encourage 

ment and support which are of great Sig" 
nificance to my country and I am very fortu- 

nate indeed to have been placed by you in 2 

position to be able to convey them to mi 

government and my people, at this time 

when we celebrate our 15th anniversary. 

I think it would be appreciated if I make 
my remarks brief and I think I can do 
So much has been sald by you about 
And I would stress that what Israel is after 
15 years is due so much to the cooperation 
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that there has been between our two coun- 
tries and our two governments, and to the 
deep and abiding interest of the free Jewish 
Communities of your country in what we in 

1 have been seeking to do with our inde- 
Pendence in the interests of the Jewish peo- 
Ble and of the Jewish future. In view of 
promi there is no need for me to speak very 

g. 

We are a small country living in a turbu- 
lent area and I suppose it is natural that 

the last few weeks in particular 

People have been asking me primarily about 

the external problems of Israel. Permit me 

to say that I don't regard these external 

lems as being the decisive questions for 

dur future. I hold to the view that in the 

ty and unpredictability of our 

times, the factor that is decisive for a peo- 

Ple's future and for its destiny is its internal 

th; the nature of its sense of national 

; the quality of the dedication of its 

People to the attainment of that purpose; 

degree of its alertness to danger and the 

tent of the will and the determination of 
ts People to meet that danger. 

After 15 years of our independent existence 
du a nation, I think I can say to you, and 
Rot in a spirit of boastfulness, that I can 

very positively on those points. The 

of Israel is positive and not negative. 
hate no one. We are not at war with 
Our fight in Israel is against the 
Pockets of backwardness among our own peo- 

and against the desert area which still 
remains in our land. Our battle is with 
disease, ignorance, and the desert. Inde- 
Pendence for us is not an end in itself, but 
An instrument in the hands of the people to 
improve its condition and assure its pos- 
Sibility of self-expression In freedom. It is 

Mat spirit that we have dedicated our- 

ves in these last 15 years to the rebuilding 
Of our people and the rebullding of our land. 

In our tradition, the absolute value is 
life, human life, lived as it should be lived 
by People who conceive of themselves as 
having been fashioned and created in the 
image of God. It is this passion for life 
auch has carried the Jewish people through 
ts tortuous course of history, from Haman 

Hitler and past him, and which will 
Carry it into the future. 

It is for these reasons that I can report to 
You after fifteen years in which we have been 
ha ded by continuous hostility that we 

ve grown stronger, both absolutely and re- 
latively. The diplomatice offensive launched 

Us has not prevented us extending the 

k of our diplomatic and friendly 
Telations with countries in all the continents 
Sf the world. The economic offensive 
launched against us has not prevented Israel 
trom sustaining a continuous economic 
thorth, And so I believe I can tell you on 
Occasion that the evil design of Israel's 
mination is not realistic, We in Israel in 
1963 are the only people in the Middle East 
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roots during the utilization of our in- 
dependence in these past 15 years. 
We are not blind to the dangers that sur- 
Buin us at the present time. We are not 
d to the fact that there is an evil design 
us. We are not an anti-Arab people. 
recognize the legitimacy of the existence 
the Arab states in our area and the legiti- 
of their independence. We strive for 
goal of Arab-Israel cooperation which in 
view could transform the whole character 
the Middle East and give fulfillment to the 
dreams and needs of all its peoples and lift it 
again to the proud place which it 
Occupied in the history of human civilization 
thousands of years ago. 
deut we see the doctrine of be 


- signed to make it possible for Israel to d 
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made in Cairo on April the 17th, just a 
couple of weeks ago, by Egypt, Iraq, and 
Syria, in which there was talk about the 
liberation of “Palestine” as the central pur- 
pose of this new Arab unity idea. Whether 
there is Arab unity or not in the Middle East 
and what kind of Arab unity there is going to 
be is not our concern. How the Arab choose 
to live among themselves is their business 
and not ours, What concerns us is whether 
this Is a free expression of independent 
peoples or the result of an expansionist 
policy end purpose is to be directed against 
us, and not only against us in the Middle 
East. It is inconceivable to us that the world 
in which the only hope for survival is the 
doctrine enshrined in the United Nations 
Charter should tolerate a doctrine of violence 
completely opposed to the principles and the 
purposes. of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The elimination of Israel Is an unrealistic 
goal, We in Israel are not a Warsaw ghetto. 
The danger to the peace of the Middle East 
and to the peace of the world lies in the pos- 
sibility of a miscalculation that those who 
harbor this desire should be permitted for a 
moment to feel that the world would tolerate 
their attempt to put into practice, or the pre- 
paration on their part so to do. 

And so as I thank you for these sentiments 
of encouragement and support which have 
have been uttered here today on the occasion 
of my country’s 15th anniversary, I would like 
in conclusion, just briefly, to sum up the 
basic guiding lines of Israel's policy at this 
time 


We in Israel, despite this unremitting 
hostility, have kept the minds and hearts of 
our people wide open to the vision of peace 
with our nelghobrs and we shall continue 
to do so. We hope that the whole world will 
never cease to remind the countries living in 
the Middle East of their obligation to the 
world to settle their differences and the dis- 
putes between them by peaceful means in the 
‘process of mutual negotiation. 

The second basis of our policy is this, 14 
years ago we signed armistice agreements 
with our Arab neighbors. Those armistice 
agreements were envisaged, as all armistice 
agreements should be, as being a transient 
phase leading from war to peace. We have 
continuously asked our Arab neighbors to 
move forward to that next phase, to move 
forward from armistice to the resolution 
of the problems between us by negotiation 
looking toward relations of real peace be- 
tween them and us. That offer has been 
spurned. We have been able to live in this 
situation because by and large, with some 
violent exceptions, although the armistice 
has not moved forward to peace, it was 
marked in recent years by à condition of re- 
fraining from the disturbance of our bor- 
ders by shooting across them. That is the 
only condition which makes this twilight 
kind of relationship feasible in our area, as 
it is the only condition that makes this twl- 
light period in which the whole world is 
living in at the present time feasible. 
There is no peace in the world. Life is tol- 
erable in conditions of no peace because 
there is no shooting. It is the hope of Is- 


building up of the defensive strength 
Israel. The defense policy of Israel 
aimed at making it possible for Israel 
a war. The defense policy of Israel 
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a war. We have succeeded in this 
in the past 15 years. It is our hope and 
conviction that the free world 
stand the vital importance of making it 
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sible for that policy to continue so as to 
avoid the point of explosion and remove any 
kind of basis for miscalculation. 

Finally, I would say this. That while do- 

ing all that, while keeping itself open for 
peace, while retaining the measure or qui- 
escence that exists, while deterring the pos- 
sibility of attack against it in the future, 
we in Israel as a free people understand that 
all this is possible only if, in the process 
of doing this, we continue to build and live 
the freedom that we are seeking to protect. 
And we shall bend all our energies in the 
years ahead to continue along that path: to 
push back the desert; to replace ignorance 
by educated civic consciousness; to move 
forward in our endeavor; to repay: to the 
Jewish people what it has invested in us. 
And to continue to satisfy the urgent needs 
of large segments of the Jewish people that 
look to us for home and for hope. 
It is in that spirit, ladies and gentlemen, 
that I thank you on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and people of Israel for the friendship 
of your country, of your Government and 
of the great Jewish community of this land 
and pledge to you that the freedom which 
Israel has been living and building these 
past 15 years will continue to be built and 
to be lived in the endless time that stretches 
ahead of us as a free and independent peo- 
ple. Thank you. 


Cuba: Showcase of Our Failure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, one after 
another high officials of our Govern- 
ment has been saying that Cuba is a 
showcase of Communist failure. 

This “Red herring” can hardly cover 
up the unpleasant fact that in reality 
Cuba is a showcase of American failure. 

From the Bay of Pigs blot on our his- 
tory on down to our present admission 
that there are more Soviet troops in 
Cuba than previously estimated the ad- 
ministration has continued to take the 
self-congratulatory view that all is well. 
The argument infers that President 
Kennedy scored a great victory when he 
persuaded Mr. K. to say he would recall 
his nuclear missiles. Overlooked, of 
course, is our retreat on promised in- 
spections to assure that the missiles were 
withdrawn and our un to in- 
sist on the Soviets recalling their troops. 

Mr. Speaker, as long as the Soviets 
hold a Communist beachhead in Cuba 
and as long as the Monroe Doctrine is 

being violated—then Cuba is a showcase 
of our failure. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is an editorial 

from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
which speaks out clearly on this point: 
We DISAGREE 

We beg to disagree with one of our favor- 
ite Washington ities, Vice President 
LYNDON B. Jonnson. Yes; it is pleasant to 
know that Castro's Cuba is in all kinds of 
trouble and may more of it happen to the 
Red murderers who rule the island. 

But can you refer to Cuba as a “show- 
case of Communist fallure,” as LB. J. did 
in a speech Saturday? 
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Not as long as thousands and thousands 
of Russian troops—the exact number of 
thousands is unimportant—remain there to 
strengthen the hemisphere’s Communist 
fortification with each passing day. 

Cuba is a showcase of Red cruelty, repres- 
sion and brutality. 

But it is a Communist success“ until 
the last Soviet soldier is eliminated one way 
or another, and until Castro and his bloody 
killers are themselves overthrown, 


A Congressman’s Duties as Compared to 
Those of an Executive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr.EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the monthly 
newsletter of the Carthage, Tenn., Ro- 
tary Club recently carried an amusing 
article entitled What Is an Executive?” 
In reading this brief article I was re- 
minded of a speech given several years 
ago by our late colleague, the Honorable 
Luther Patrick, of Alabama, who pointed 
out that a Congressman also has a va- 
riety of duties as an executive, a legis- 
lator, as well as a multiplicity of jobs un- 
known and unrelated. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe many of my col- 
leagues will enjoy reading the article 
from the Rotary Club newsletter on 
“What Is an Executive?” and also will 
find interesting and amusing Congress- 
man Patrick’s remarks about the duties 
of an elected Representative which 
might be headed “What Is a Congress- 
man?” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the excerpts from these 
statements in the Appendix of the 

RECORD: 
` [From the monthly newsletter of the Car- 

thage (Tenn.) Rotary Club] 
WHAT Is AN EXECUTIVE? 

He is called by many names: The boss, 
top management, head man, the chief, 
president, vice president, treasurer, owner, 
partner, chairman, his initials, or just plain 
“Tom” or “Joe.” Each day he lives with 
problems and every day he is on the lookout 
“for solutions. A good executive is under- 
standing, fair, a cajoler, coordinator, arbi- 
trator, listener, and decider. In addition he 
is efficient, hard-working, patient, impatient, 
aggressive, ambitious for himself and for his 
firm. 


His constant companions are work, too 
little time, budgets, taxes, inventory, ideas, 
new products, production, employee rela- 
tions, profit and loss charts, marketing, ad- 
vertising, and company dollars. No one 
knows better than he the meaning of pres- 
sure. He is second-guessed, loved, appre- 
ciated, tolerated, respected, blamed, praised, 
understood, misunderstood, needling and 
needied, but never ignored. 

The executive knows the loneliness of man- 
agement. For there comes a time for de- 
cisions. Despite all the counsel from asso- 
clates, above and below, it is he who says 
"yes" or “no.” He can't afford to err in 
judgment, whether it be in the selection of 
personnel or the kinds of raw materials that 
go into the product. 


He is always 
responsible. 


. 
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The good executive is the voice of his 
ecompany—both written and spoken. Thus, 
he is a reader, student, speaker, moderator, 
writer * * * as well as the subject of a 
speech or article. He is the product of busi- 
ness and means business. What he does can 
produce a ripple or a tidal wave of activity. 

Although his collar is white and his shoes 
are polished, he knows the meaning of long 
hours and hard work. For this he has 
learned; to get a better job, keep doing a 
better job. 7 

That's how executives are made. 


WHAT Is A CONGRESSMAN? 
(By Luther Patrick) 


A Congressman,” he said, has become an 
expanded messenger boy, an employment 
agency, getter-out of the Navy, Army, and 
Marines, a wardheeler, a wound healer, 
trouble shooter, law explainer, bill finder, 
issue translator, resolution interpreter, con- 
trovery-oil-pourer, glad hand extender, busi- 
ness promoter, convention goer, civic good 
will promoter, veterans affairs adjuster, ex- 
serviceman’s champion, watchdog for the 
underdog, sympathizer for the upper dog, 
kisser of babies, recoverer of lost baggage, 
soberor of delegates, adjuster for traffic vio- 
lators and voters straying into Washington 
and into the toils of the law, binderup of 
broken hearts, financial wet nurse, a good 
samaritan, contributor to good causes—cor- 
nerstone layer, public building and bridge 
dedicator, ship christener, To be sure, he 
does get in a little flag waving, and a little 
constitutional hoisting and spread eagle 
work, but it is getting harder every day to 
find time to properly study legislation, the 
very business we are primarily here to dis- 
charge, and it must be done above all 
things.“ 


Hazardous Duty Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the debate on the military pay 
bill last Wednesday, May 8, I spoke on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] to provide 
extra pay for hazardous duty. I made 
the statement: 

I would venture to say that not a single 
Member of the House had had one letter, one 
telegram in behalf of combat pay, 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
a telegram which was delivered to my of- 
fice while I was present on the floor, and 
which I had not seen prior to my re- 
marks. The telegram is from Mr. Fran- 
cis Stover, legislative director of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and is in support 
of combat pay. The text of the telegram 
follows: ` 

May 8, 1963. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars greviously 
shocked that H.R. 5555 excludes hostile fire, 
or combat pay. Combat veterans are be- 
wildered that reported bill has made no pro- 
vision for this small group who are doing the 
fighting and dying but does have over $600 
million in extra pay for other types of per- 
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formance. The VFW urgently requests 
your support and vote in favor of amend- 
ment to have the administration’s recom- 
mendation to include extra pay for those 
who are guarding our freedoms all over the 
globe. n 
Francis W. STOVER, 
Director, National Legislative Service. 


California Editor Looks to Barry Gold- 
water To Give America Needed Leader- 
ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BRUCE ALCER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most powerful voices of public opinion in 
the United States are the community 
newspapers, published in the small towns 
of America, most of them on a weekly 
basis. In the opinions of the nearly 
10,000 editors of weekly newspapers we 
find the real grassroots sentiment of this 
country, far closer to what America is 
thinking than in the much publicized 
opinion polls, sometimes slanted to bring 
about a desired decision. 

I take this opportunity to pay tribute 
to the smalltown newspapers of this 


_ Nation and the courageous editors who 


have helped shape the destiny of Ameri- 
ca since the first days of our fight for 
independence and the establishment of 
a new kind of government of, for and by 
the people. 

It is because I have such a thorough 
respect for the opinions of the small- 
town editors and their influence in the 
communities they serve, that I insert as 
a part of these remarks, the following 
editorial from the Delano Record, De- 
lano, Calif., concerning the lack of lead- 
ership under the Kennedy administra- 
tion and the need for the kind of leader 
America will find in Barry GOLDWATER: 

THe OTHER Sme -~ 
(By Mel Baughman) 

Where is America going? 

The question stems from the current con- 
fusion and contradictions in the day-to-day 
operation of our Nation’s Government, which, 
if their implications were not so serious for 
the future of this Nation, would almost be 
funny. 

A year ago we were treated to the spectacle 
of the awesome power of the Presidency 
being used to deny a hike in steel prices- 
Today, deeper in the semantic swamps to 
which we have been taken by the New 
Frontier, we see that steel makers will be 
allowed “selective increases” in prices, GOV- 
ernment by man’s whim and fancy replaces 
government by law. Forces of a free market 
economy remain bound by LilliputiaD 
bureaucrats. 

Years ago we were told that defense must 
not be restricted by consideration of the 
balanced budget. Today, in the TFX affair. 
tactical and strategic considerations 
battle-tested military opinion are ign 
in the McNamara monarchy’s insistence on 
“commonality.” 

Months ago we were told that foreign aid 
would be essential at the level proposed bY 
the President in his January budget. Yet 
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When the actual foreign aid was requested. 
President himself had cut the amount, 
8 invitation to Congress to follow 
We listened last month to the brave and 
eloquent words of the President in Costa 
as he proposed a wall of brave men to 
constructed around Cuba. And the 
Nation moved further into a semantic swamp 

in which elocution replaces action. 
ay we watch as our Government 
thwarts and frustrates in every way possible 
the efforts of the Cuban Freedom Fighters to 
their homelands. It is quite apparent 
that our articulate, but timid New Frontiers- 
men have forgotten the Destroyers-for-bases 
deal of 1940, the Lend-Lease, Act, the Eagle 
uadron, and the arming of the Atlantic 
tmen, all actions that were taken 
to give real meaning and substance to the 
eloquence of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Veltian declaration that this Nation 

& rendezvous with destiny. 

America is adrift. America is a ship of 

State without a competent captain and crew. 
the same fate await America that befell 
à motor torpedo boat in World War II? 

America is being treated to an incredible 
Spectacle that suggests little boys trying to 
Play government. But, alas, the plaything 
is the land of Lee, Fremont, Franklin, Wash- 

n, Lincoln, and the Roosevelts. These 
Were men in whose lives can be read ex- 
achievement. 

But what can be read in the lives of the 
men who lead our country now? What 

ts have been recorded? It is one 
thing to write books outlining a course of 
action, a strategy of peace. It is one thing 
make speeches of criticism. It is quite 
another thing to implement the course of 
action. It is quite another thing to turn 
Criticism into accomplishment. Between 
the promises of 1960 and the performance of 

1962 and 1963 a wide gulf yawns. 
But apart from the weaknesses of the men 
attempt so pathetically and so futilely 

to lead us, what else is wrong? 

Why are American counsels so completely 
ignored in so many political capitals of the 
World? 

Why is the counsel of our Government so 
Suspect in the economic capitals of our own 
Nation? 

May it not be that the very premises on 
Which our foreign and domestic policies are 

fre false? May it not be that, in the 
dase of foreign policy, leadership has been 
with friendship, respect replaced 

by revenue, loyalty defeated by largess? 

May it not be that the premise is false 
that the people are too stupid to take care of 

Ives and therefore need Government 
help? How else can one explain the bureau- 
‘Tats’ and the liberals’ insistence on all kinds 
Of federally financed and federally controlled 
and operated welfare programs? 

Now, in the spring of 1963, there can be 
no doubt that the Kennedy administration 

incapable of coping with problems beset- 

this Nation. Our Congressmen are 
aware of this, and in their reluctance to act 
hastiy on the President's program may lie 
à decision to mark time and walt for the elec- 

of 1964, when the people will have the 
opportunity to pass judgment on the ad- 
Ministration. 

The American people must carefully con- 

Bider the reasons for the incapacity: the 

& inability of men in high places and 

the falsity of the basic premises on which 
attempt to act. 

If America is to survive, the people must 

ea new leadership which is dedicated to 

fak Historie principles and premises which 

ve made America the magnet of the world. 

The premises are found in the Declaration 
d. Independence and the Constitution of the 

Nited States. 

The leadership will be found in the junior 
Sena tor from Arizona, the Honorable Barry 
Mornis GOLDWATER. 
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Kerr-Mills Medicare Program Working 
Well in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remraks, I include a 
resolution approved by the governing 
council of the Texas Public Health As- 
Sociation. This reveals that the Kerr- 
Mills program is proving successful in 
Texas in helping solve the needs of med- 
ical care for low-income people. It is 
unfortunate that all of the States are 
not taking advantage of this type of 
Federal aid. Perhaps that is under- 
standable, however, in view of the fail- 
ure of the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Agency to assist and encourage 
more States to participate. In fact, 
HEW has, by its inaction, discouraged 
participation, apparently for the pur- 
pose of trying to build up a better case 
for medicare under social security. 

It is significant that the Kerr-Mills 
beneficiaries during the year ending last 
June more than doubled, from 46,247 to 
101,634 and that monthly payments 
during that period increased from $9,- 
311,027 to $17,215,814. 

With the phenomenal increase in pri- 
vate health insurance, couped with the 
success. of the Kerr-Mills program, it is 
becoming increasingly evident that a 
solution has been found for the health 
needs of our elderly people of low in- 
come; Sponsors of the proposal to start 
a new program, to be financed by in- 
creasing the social security tax, should 
recognize this fact and throw their sup- 
port behind these methods of meeting 
the problem. More and more, Mr. 
Speaker, the medicare under social se- 
curity is becoming recognized as un- 
needed, unsound, and undesirable. It 
seems to me that I heard somewhere 
that taxes are too high in this country 
and it would help our economy to re- 
duce—not increase—the tax burden of 
our people. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Texas Public Health Associa- 
tion has noted the need for adequate health 
care of the aging population; and 

Whereas this problem is now being met 
through private insurance and Kerr-Mills 
Shige legislation and the State legislation; 
ani 

Whereas the medical vendor program was 
initiated for recipients of old-age assistance 
January 1, 1962, by the Texas Department of 
Public Welfare: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas Public Health As- 
sociation go on record in support of further 
implementation by Texas of the Kerr-Milis 
bill by adding medical aid to the aged 
(MAA); and, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Texas Public Health 
Association also go on record as opposed to 
the plan of medical care of the aged through 
social security; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, all affiliated members of APHA and the 
Texas Representatives in Congress. 


under - 
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Defeat in Laos Tragic Setback 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Dallas News: 

DEFEAT IN Laos TRAGIC Serpack 
(By Robert Morris) 

Laos, in southeast Asia, is a littie smaller 
than Oregon, with about 2 million inhab- 
itants. It came into being in 1949 when 
France signed a treaty reorganizing its sov- 
ereignty, but it was not generally recognized 
until the Geneva accord of 1954. 

Strategically situated, it is the hub of 
southeast Asia. It borders on China, Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia, North and South Viet- 
nam. A Communist Laos, like a Communist 
Brazil, could undermine and overcome the 
many coutries strung around it, 

At Geneva in 1954 the United States— 
and later SEATO—warned the Communists 
against further aggressions into Southeast 
Asia. The warnings were ignored; and the 
Pathet Lao, the dread guerrilla force led by 
Prince Souphanouvong, has remorselessly 
pushed onward, 

At first the United States assisted the loyal 
Laotians who resisted the Communist 
thrusts. Later, the State Department formed 
& coalition government in the little country 
on a troika basis and pressured the loyal 
Laotians, led by Gen. Phoumi Nosavan, into 
this coalition. The loyal Laotians knew the 
treacherous nature of the Communists and 
resisted our efforts. By cutting off economic 
and military assistance, the State Depart- 
ment forced General Nosavan to “ y 
coexist” with the Communists on a troika 
basis: one-third Communist, one-third neu- 
tralist, and one-third Western, now gener- 
ally tagged rightwing. 

Later we learned that the idea had been 
agreed upon by President Kennedy and Dic- 
tator Khrushchev in Vienna in 1961. The 
Geneva accord of July 1962 formalizing this, 
was signed by 14 nations and was acclaimed 
as a great effort to achieve a peaceful, inde- 
pendent, and neutral Laos. 

This solution of conflict by the creation of 
a troika has been tried not only in Laos. Itis 
a reflectiomspf! the essential approach our 
planners take toward the United Nations 
with all its corollary functions such as dis- 
armament, 

The U.N. secretariat is organized on a 
troika basis, and more and more solutions 
are being offered on the premise. The recent 
flouting of the Laotian accord by the Com- 
munists is not only a violation of the peace 
in that troubled country but is a challenge 
to the whole troika concept. It is a chal- 
lenge to the whole posture of the State De- 
partment’s planners. 

Whereas substantial Communist infiltra- 
tion of the neutral force and even moderate 
infiltration of the Western force are weak- 
nesses in the concept, the cornerstone of the 
principle of the troika is Soviet reliability. 
Not only have Communists not kept their 
promises or lived up to almost hundreds of 
agreements but they appear to be constitu- 
tionally incapable of keeping their word. 

The Communists are using accords, treaties 
and promises in the fashion their innermost 
doctrines dictate—as a means of conquest. 
The difficulty arises when we attribute to 
them our standards and our interpretations 
of words which are antithetical to theirs. 

Our leaders work for a peaceful, inde- 
pendent and neutral Laos. So does Khrush- 
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chevy. But peace to a Communist prevails 
when all resistance to communism has been 
broken. 

Averell Harriman has come back from Mos- 
cow with an assurance from Khrushchev 
that he is interested in a 5 inde- 
pendent and neutral Laos. So our planners 
become again satisfied that all is well and 
that Khrushchev will use his influence on 
the nasty Chinese Communists who are con- 
venlently considered out of step with Mr. K. 

The futility of this becomes disturbing 
when one realizes that not only Laos but the 
whole fabric of our policy is being openly 
defied without our even recognizing it. 

If our planners would but read the record 
of China. From the famous Yenan declara- 
tion of 1945, through all the resolutions and 
policy changes both in China and the United 
States, the Chinese Communists and our 
planners worked for an independent, demo- 
cratic, and free China. Both sides even use 
the same terms. The result was bondage for 
600 million human beings. 


* 


J. F. K. “Dumbbell” Approach to Atlantic 
Unity Is Unsound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle rendered a significant 
service to humanity 3 months ago by 
dramatizing the weakness of President 
Kennedy’s Operation Dumbbell approach 
to Atlantic unity. 

Unhappily, the Kennedy administra- 
tion has failed to bring forward a sound 
alternative. 

Clarence K. Streit, editor of Freedom 
and Union magazine and author of sev- 
eral books on the Atlantic Community, 
has written this searching analysis of 
Operation Dumbbell comparing it with 
what I consider to be a hopeful and 
sound alternative—Atlantic Federal 
Union: 

DUMBBELL AND ATLANTIC FEDERAL PLANS—SIXx 

POINTS OF AGREEMENT AND DIPERENCE 

A basic step in ending the prolonged 
Atlantic crisis is yet to be taken by the 
administration and press. That step is an 
objective study of the most available alter- 
native to Operation Dumbbell—the twin- 
partner approach to European and Atlantic 
unification which President de Gaulle has 
so definitely rejected. A point-by-point 
comparison of Operation Dumbbell with the 
Federal Union multimember alternative 
throws more than light on the whole prob- 
lem; it gives twofold hope for its solution. 
For it shows that although the Federal ap- 
proach differs from the Dumbbell one in 
ways that meet at least some of the Gaullist 
obstacles, the two approaches have much 
more in common than most partisans of 
either, or outside observers, now recognize. 
Witness the following comparison: 

BOTH ARE GRADUAL—DIFFERENTLY 

Many have assumed that the Dumbbell 
answer was the only practical one, because 
of these two prior assumptions: 

A. Practical necessities require a gradual 
transition to a common market, common 
currency and common defense force. 

B. Dumbbell provides for this transition 
to be effected gradually, while Federal Union 
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demands a utopian effort to achieve all this 
at one stroke, overnight. The fact—which 
Federal Unionists obviously have not made 
clear enough—is that the Federal approach 
also assumes the need of gradual transition, 
and provides for it. The only difference is 
in the method of carrying out the transition, 
Comparison of the two methods should 
therefore help advance agreement. 


BOTH ARE BALANCED—DIFFERENTLY 


Again, many assume that Operation 
Dumbbell is more realistic than Federal 
Union because of two prior assumptions: 
A. Practical experience proves the need of 
balance between conflicting interests in any 
political system. B. Operation Dumbbell of- 
fers statesmen the solid balance between two, 
equal weights, with an easy handle to grasp, 
that a dumbbell offers gymnasts, while Fed- 
eral Union utopianly disregards this neces- 
sity. The fact—which again Federal Union- 
ists have clearly not made clear enough—is 
that the Federal approach not only agrees 
with assumption A but also provides a bal- 
ance between the same confi interests 


cting 
as does Operation Dumbbell. Again the only 


difference is in the method of assuring that 
the balance will really work—and study of 
the two alternatives should help assure 
greater agreement, 

BOTH RELY—DIFFERENTLY—ON FEDERALISM 

On the other hand, the fact that Opera- 
tion Dumbbell avoids the word, “federal,” 
in relation to Atlantica as if it were poison, 
leads many Federal Unionists to assumé that 
it does not recognize that federalism is the 
best answer to the problem of uniting de- 
mocracies effectively. Once more the as- 
sumption is quite unfounded; the surprising 
truth is that Operation Dumbbell depends 
essentially and openly on federal principles. 


And once more the only basic difference be- 


tween the two approaches is the way they 
apply their common principle—and so com- 
parison of the opposing methods should 
clarify choice between them. Nor is this all. 
SIX POINTS OF AGREEMENT AND DIFFERENCE 


There are at least three more essentials on 
which both approaches agree—while differ- 
ing radically in what they would do about 
them. The six major points of agreement, 
and difference, between the Dumbbell and 
the Federal Union approaches, may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Piecemeal versus all-together plan. 
Both approaches agree that the North At- 
lantic nations have certain common eco- 
nomic, monetary, ‘defensive, and political 
affairs that are Atlantic rather than purely 
national, and that require the creation of 
common institutions to govern them jointly. 
But the Dumbbell approach seeks to unite 
Atlantica in these fields piecemeal, sepa- 
rately, successively, one function after an- 
other, whereas the Federal Union approach 
would deal with these functions together, as 
forming an organic whole. 

2. Technocratic versus democratic transi- 
tion: Both agree that the transition to a 
common market, a common currency and a 
common defense force can only be carried 
through gradually, in stages. But Operation 
Dumbbell would handle the transition 
through separate functional, bureaucratic, 
“technocratic” institutions, whereas Opera- 
tion Federal Union would set up a demo- 
cratic political government to work out all 
the functional transition as a whole. 

3. Ending versus starting with political 
union. Both approaches agree the whole 
operation involves a fundamental political 
decision and the creation of common politi- 
cal institutions. Dumbbell would leave this. 
to be taken at the final stage, many years 
from now when all the functional transition 
is completed. Federal Union would start by 
crossing the political Rubicon and constitu- 
ting an Atlantic federal government, whose 
first task would be to create gradually an 
Atlantic market, currency, and defense force. 
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4. Two-power versus two-house balance: 
Both agree that solution requires creation 
of an equitable workable balance between 
the larger and smaller nations—particularly 
between those of Europe and the American 
colossus—to prevent any nation or group 
of nations from dominating the others. 
Operation Dumbbell was named by its au- 
thors for the gymnastia weight which symbo- 
lizes the balance they propose. They would 
achieve it by federating the European na- 
tions so that their weight would equal that 
of the United States, and then connect the 
two unions by a bar they call partnership. 
This political dumbbell stems from the tra- 
ditional Old World external balance of power 
between sovereign states. 

Federal Union offers instead the internal 
balance which is the New World's solution 
of the problem. It would form a single 
Atlantic Union composed of the existing 
NATO nations, with a constitution assuring 
(as does that of the United States) the bal- 
ance between large and small states by its 
distribution of voting power. This balance 
would give the people of the smaller Atlantic 
nations the majority in the Senate, while in 
the House, the large nations would have a 
majority. Voting power in electing the 
executive and in amending the Constitution 
would be somewhat similarly weighted to 
safeguard every member. 

5. National versus federal veto: Both ap- 
proaches seek to assure the maintenance of 
their balance by a guaranteed veto. Opera- 
tion Dumbbell would give each of its two 
sovereign unions, European and American, 
the same veto power that its Common Mar- 
ket treaty gave President de Gaulle—and 
which he has used to veto not merely British 
entry therein but Dumbbell itself. More- 
over, during its long years of transition to 
political union in Europe, each nation would 
retain, for all practical purposes, the veto 
that the dogma of absolute national sover- 
eignty preserves for each in the NATO 
Treaty. 5 

If Atlantica survived the dangers that the 
De Gaulle veto has shown lie in this system, 
it would then face still greater peril. If 
Dumbbell united Europe politically, a man 
of General de Gaulle’s character might well 
become its president. The deadlock result- 
ing from his use of Dumbbell’s veto would 
then paralyze Atlantica far more hopelessly 
than it is now. Its power to meet the Com- 
munist threat, or to help the new nations 
to grow in freedom would, at best, be cut in 
half. It might well be cut to zero through 
each of the two equally strong unions can- 
celing out the other’s power. And if one 
of the two should put its weight on the Rus- 
sian side of the scale—for example, by the 
Europe-to-the-Urals strategy—Atlantica's 
power would be overwhelmingly divided 
against itself. 

Federal Union would allow an absolute 
veto to no power in Atlantica—except its 
senate and house. By giving each of them 
a veto over the other—through making ac- 
tion depend on agreement by both—it would 
seek to preserve its balance between the 
large nations and the small. It would avoid 
dangerous deadlock between the two houses 
by various devices, but primarily by keeping 
the members of both subject to frequent elec- 
tion by the people. Thus Federal Union 
would, from the start, establish a supreme, 
uniting power—the sovereign citizens of At- 
lantica—above the two sides of its balance, 
whereas Dumbbell would place over its two 
equally powerful governments no common 
authority capable of peacefully making them 
work together. 

6. European versus Atlantic federation: 
Finally, both approaches agree that federa- 
tion is the best answer to the problem of 
uniting democratic states, and both depend 
on it to achieve their goal. But whereas 
Federal Union would form a multination 
Atlantic Federation, the Dumbbellers would 
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unite only Europe federally—and seek to 
unite Atlantica by the method they reject 
in Europe as too feeble and unreliable. To 
make Western Europe strong enough to bal- 
ance the United States they turn to the fed- 
eral system as the only equitable and work- 
able way to balance the large and small 
Nations within Europe. But to achieve the 
Workable balance between Europe and the 
United States on which the lives and liber- 
ties of both depend, they reject the federal 
System and put their faith in the kind of 

ce General de Gaulle would maintain 
in Europe too. 

Paradoxically, his insistence on maintain- 
ing there the balance they reserve for At- 
lantic has led the Dumbbellers to denounce 
him bitterly. They say he is obsessed with 
Obsolete ideas of national sovereignty. They 
blame his policy with blocking both European 
and Atlantic unification, causing a dangerous 
deadlock, continuing the sterile game of 
Power politics that led the West into two 
World wars, and aiming at French domina- 
tion of Europe and Atlantica. It does not 
seem to have yet occurred to Dumbbell’s 
Partisans that their objections to the De 
Gaulle balance in Europe apply with added 
force to the balance between sovereign states 
©n which they themselves would stake the 
future of Atlantica. 

Advocates of Atlantic Federal Union dis- 
agree with the general's policy even more 
than do Dumbbell's partizans. It does fol- 
low for them, however, that the criticisms 
the latter direct at the general apply still 
more strongly to the Dumbbell partnership 
itself. And so they. welcome the general's 
Action as providing a guinea pig demonstra- 
tion of the dangers inherent in the Dumb- 
bell approach—and forcing a fresh look at 
the Atlantic problem in time for the Fed- 
eral alternative to have a chance to prevent 
Catastrophe. 

Such are the major points of agreement 
and of difference between the Dumbbell and 
the Federal Union approaches. They afford 
& Bound basis on which to tackle the next 
Questions: First, does Federal Union afford 
a sounder and more practical and promising 
solution to the underlying problem of At- 
lantic unification than the wrecked Dumb- 

approach? Second, does the federal 
Alternative offer a more hopeful answer to 
dent de Gaulle? Can it open a way 

h the present crisis? 

Federal Unionists answer “Yes” to both 
Questions, 


Quality Price Fixing J 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Miquitous fair trade bill is again before 
e Congress for action. All good citi- 
zens should be alerted to the dangers of 
šuch legislation and should do all they 
Can to help defeat it. I insert here- 
wih in the Recorp an editorial from the 
n Daily News of May 8, 1963, 
on this bill which should be read by all: 
Quatiry Prick FIXING 
When the National Council of Senior Citi- 
Was organized a couple of years ago, its 
Shier aim was to push for something like 
President Kennedy's medicare program. 
Sean this group has added another pur- 
+ It is out to defeat a price-fixing bill 
tly before the House Commerce Com- 
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mittee. This is the perennial fair trade 
measure, dressed up as a quality stabilization 
bill. The NCSC probably can do more to 
help many of its members—it claims 1.5 
million—by this action than by pushing 
medicare 


The intent of the quality stabilization bill 
is to fix prices—at quality levels, of course. 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, longtime 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
testified on this point last week. 

Maryland has a so-called fair trade law. 
The District of Columbia doesn't. 

Mr. CeLLER sald he went shopping in 
Maryland for toothpaste, aspirin, milk of 
magnesia, insulin, and other drugs. He paid 
$10.89 for six items. Then he purchased the 
exact same items in the District of Colum- 
bia—total price, $7.20. 

This prevention of price competition is 
precisely the purpose of the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill, despite the fog of euphemisms, as 
Mr. CELLER described it, in which it is garbed. 

In the elderly years, drug prices become 
vital items. But this bill would apply to 
everything, so long as the manufacturer 
wanted to fix the prices for his retailers. And 
this price fixing would have the law behind 
it. No wonder the National Council of Sen- 
lor Citizens is alarmed. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Speaker, the 
Balkan Peninsula has been the powder 
keg of Europe in modern times, and 
the peoples there have always been 
caught in some conflagration. Such 
events have been rather common in the 
long history of these peoples, and the 
people there have taken these in their 
stride. Neither as independent and un- 
ruly nations, nor as subjects to con- 
quering and powerful oppressors, have 
they enjoyed peace for any length of 
time; that gift has been denied to them. 
The Rumanian people, as one of the 
larger ethnic groups in the eastern part 
of the peninsula, form no exception. 
Their national history has ben eventful 
and turbulent, but through it all they 
have managed to maintain their individ- 
uality and at times even the territorial 
integrity of their country. 

Early in modern times the peninusla 
was overrun by the then invincible Otto- 
man Turks, and Rumania became an 
Ottoman province. So it remained for 
400 years, and the Rumanians endured 
during that time the oppressive yoke 
of their conquerors. The country was 
inconstant turmoil and unrest, and the 
people always ready to rebel against the 
Turks. But all efforts to that end failed, 
because Rumanians by themselves alone 
were never in a position to cope with 
their powerful and ruthless adversaries. 
Each attempt ended in bloody reprisals, 
sometimes in wholesale massacres of in- 
nocent people. In the middle of the last 
century an international event favored 
them. The Crimean War between Rus- 
sia and the Turks, with Britain and 
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France also involved, brought in its wake 
a certain measure of freedom to the Bal- 
kan peoples. The Rumanians secured 
autonomy, guaranteed by the great pow- 
ers of Europe. That was in 1856, the first 
step toward their eventual and complete 
independence, which only came about 
some 20 years later. 

During the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78 the Rumanians again rose in re- 
bellion against the Turks, proclaimed 
their independence on May 10 of 1877, 
and carried on their fight with the ef- 
fective aid of the Russians. At the con- 
clusion of that war the Sultan of Turkey 
granted the Rumanian people freedom 
and recognized their independence. 
Thus was achieved Rumanian freedom 
86 years ago, and since then May 10 has 
been a Rumanian national holiday. As 
such its anniversary has been observed 
throughout the world in all Rumanian 
communities. Today Rumanians are not 
free, and of course they cannot prop- 
erly celebrate their independence day 
in their homeland, but we in the free 
world gladly do so, and I am happy to 
join all Americans of Rumanian decent 
oo the Rumanian Independence 


Imports From Communist Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just a news release on a speech made by 
Vice President LYNDON JoxNson in 
Chicago, on May 6, 1963, which in my 
judgment, is absolutely asinine. 

In his speech, he condemned what he 
called misguided critics of trade with 
Communist countries, and called for in- 
creased trade with Poland and other 
Iron Curtain countries to “encourage 
freedom and carefully pressure 
tyranny.” 

Among other things, Vice President 
JOHNSON said: 

We believe that people punished enough 
by their Communist captors should not be— 
and must not be—punished still more by 
free men merely because they are involun- 
tary victims of Communist tyranny. 


Mr. Speaker, it is unbelievable that the 
Vice President of the United States 
should publicly condemn organized cam- 
paigns to boycott businessmen selling 
Polish goods in this country, but this is 
what Mr. Jonnson is reported by the 
press to have said in his Chicago speech 
a week ago last Sunday. 

The State Department is reported to 
have recently circulated within that De- 
partment a draft policy paper which 
suggested among other things that 
“should a national Communist regime 
be established, we should make a maxi- 
mum effort short of military action to 
permit its survival.” 

Must we use our military strength to 
prevent armed uprisings against Com- 
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munist regimes such as exist today in 
Cuba, and force our industries and labor 
out of business in order to make room 
for imports from Communist countries? 
What kind of business is this? 


Need for Interfaith Conference for Moral 
Guidance in Television Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Icom- 
mend to my colleagues a noteworth ad- 
dress recently delivered before the Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Brother- 
hoods by Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, 
president of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 

This dedicated religious leader called 
upon churchmen of all faiths to bring 
to bear upon television programing the 
guidance that is indispensable to mak- 
ing it a formidable, positive force for 
good in American life. He emphasized 
that leadership, rather than censorship, 
is the answer; and that the time has 
come for action, not words. 

Rabbi Eisendrath proposed that an 
interfaith conference be convened, with 
the heads of the television networks pre- 
sent, to consider means of improving the 
moral content of television. 

Pointing out that television too often 
has glamorized anti-social. behaviour, 
contributed to the cheapening of hu- 
man life, and pandered to the tastes of 
the lowest common denominator, Rabbi 
Eisendrath urged religious leaders to ap- 
peal to the sponsors of programs, the 
advertising agencies, and the broadcast- 
ers, to clean house. 

He deplored the announcement by the 
networks that during the coming fall 
video season there will be a cutting down 
on the number of hours devoted to pub- 
lic-service broadcasts. He believes it is 
time that the major faiths speak out 
loud and clear in an effort to improve 
programing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 

sent that the address of Rabbi Eisen- 

drath be printed in the Appendix to the 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Avpress By Raper Maurice N. ErsRNDnATR. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNION OF AMERICAN 
Hesrew CONGREGATIONS, APRIL 27, BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE 
BROTHERHOODS, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
As pioneers in Jewish religious broadcast- 

ing. the National Federation of Temple 

Brotherhoods and the Jewish Chautauqua 

Society have captured the vision of what 

the mass media can mean in transmitting 

Judaism to the general viewing publig You 

have been trail blazers in this field and I 

congratulate you most heartily on your cur- 

rent activities and what I expect will be 
even greater horizons in the future. 
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But the American people have learned 
that the mass media and specifically the 
magic of television, can be either a blessing 
or a curse. Our tradition tells us that God 
before man the freedom of 
choice: “See, I have placed before you the 
blessing and the curse. Therefore, choose 
life.” This is the choice with which tele- 
vision confronts the American people: either 
to allow television to become an Instrument 
for the degradation of the public taste or 
to make television the instrument of our 
highest aspirations and spiritual goals as 
a nation, 

In a democracy such as our own, all media, 
the press, the movies, radio and television, 
are all protected by the first amendment. 
The selection of the content of information 
or programs is left entirely to the owners 
of the media involved and the Government 
is prohibited by law from interfering in the 
selection of the content of the information 
furnished to the public by the media. 

The general policy against censorship em- 
bodied in the first amendment is also spe- 
cifically included in the Communications 
Act. Section 326 of the Communications 
Act expressly provides that the Commission 
shall have no power of censorship over the 
communications presented by a broadcast 
station and no regulation or condition shall 
be promulgated or fixed by the Commission 
which shall interfere with the right of free 
speech by means of radio. These provisions 
place serious limitations on the power of 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
control programing or raise the standards 
of programing. While Chairman Minow and 
his coworkers may, in exceptional cases, take 
action which does not constitute censor- 
ship, the Commission has no power with 
respect to the quality of individual programs 
and while the Commission may encourage 
broadcasters to improve their programing 
and may prod them by public declarations, 
the ultimate power does not rest with the 
Commission but the broadcaster. 

In a system such as ours, where the Gov- 
ernment does not determine what is to be 
broadcast, it is the members of the public 
who must ultimately influence broadcasters 
in the selection of programing. The Fed- 


sultation with civic leaders and the public 
at large. 

In a system such as ours, religious leadets, 
both on a national and local level, have a 
duty to speak out and to make known their 
views so that programing will improve where 
it is possible to do so. This interest of 
religious organizations extends not only to 
religious programs but also to programing 
at large. 

I despise censorship, and I do not believe 
that those religious organizations which ad- 
vocate censorship are serving us well. Yet, 
the truth is that we already have censorship 
in television—harsh, rigorous, and destruc- 
tive. It is the censorship of the dollar, un- 
checked by the public interest. It is the 
censorship of timidity which, because of 
this dollar dictatorship, stifies most con- 
troversial social ideas. We must be as 
troubled about what does not appear on the 
screen as about what does. 

There is already a trend which is dis- 
cernible on the part of religious leaders to 
assume the obligations imposed upon them 
in this respect. It is, however, only begin- 
ning and the major faiths have not yet 
spoken out with sufficient clarity in an ef- 
fort to improve programing. 

The current Chairman of the FCC, Newton 
Minow, whom we are proud to count as a 
member of the family of Reform Judaism, 
has made magnificient strides in exercising 
his moral leadership to improve the quality 
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of broadcasting. But religion has hidden 
too long behind the moral cloak of Newton 
Minow instead of speaking out in our own 
voice with our own concern for better radio 
and television. 

Religious bodies have contented themseives 
too long with a negative and carping role, 
too often giving ald and comfort to those who 
believe censorship is the only solution. We 
have not sufficiently encouraged the good 
and creative programing of some brave pro- 
ducers. We have not been Imaginative 
enough nor sufficiently generous with our 
admittedly limited funds in our own radio 
and television programing. We have not 
come forward with our own constructive 
ideas and ms about what should be 
done. We have not transcended what divides 
us to unite in beaming our common spiritual 
values to those who hunger for moral guid- 
ance. It should be a part of our high calling 
as religionists, of all faiths, to summon the 
moral stamina which will help the American 
people to put its own house in order—and to 
make the television screen worthy of a piace 
of honor and dignity in that house. 2 

Religious leaders should particularly speak 
out on matters such as the rating scandal 
in the broadcast industry. It is bad enough 
that advertisers rely solely upon the dollars 
and cents value alone of programs to be 
sponsored by them but it becomes worse 
when the methods used to determine the 
value of the program to the advertiser are 
tainted with improper procedures, if not by 
outright fraud. Religious leaders have & 
duty to urge the sponsors of programs, the 
advertising agencies, and the broadcasters 
to clean house. 

The networks have made considerable 
note-worthy advances in public service pro- 
graming. It is deplorable, however, to note 
that the rumored resignation of Newton 
Minow was coupled with an announcement 
by the networks that during the coming 
video season they will be cutting down on 
the number of hours devoted to public 
service broadcasts. 

This cutback cannot be allowed to stand. 
I submit that television has not been a for- 
midable, positive force for good in American 
life. Too often, when the balance sheet 15 
struck, it has been a veritable invincible fac- 
tor in the widespread exploitation of crime 
and violence. It has glemorized the patterns 
of behavior which are antisocial. It has con- 
tributed to the cheapening of human life 
and the desensitization of the American peo- 
ple. It has pandered to the lowest and 
meanest tastes and emotions of the public. 
It has encouraged the American people to 
squander our leisure in a sodden, bleary-eyed 
stupor and to wallow in sticky sentimental- 
ity, sadism, callous cynicism, in violence, vile- 
ness, and vice. Again, with an admitted 
minimum of notable and noble exceptions— 
notable primarily because they have been 80 
exceptional—it has exalted the shoddy and 
has beamed its message at the moron. Above 
all, at a time when America faces the gravest, 
most crucial and decisive ideological contest 
with a resourceful opponent, our mass media 
have failed to project the highest aspirations 
and ideals of the democratic spirit, the ideals 
which alone distinguish us from the totali- 
tarian foe 


What can religious groups do? The time 
has come for action, not words. We need to 
mobilize the religious forces of this country 
to concern themselves with the religious im- 
plications of the effects and standards of 
television with the same conviction of pur- 
pose that the National Conference on Race 
and Religion had when they met in Chicago 
recently. I therefore propose that a three- 
faith conference be convened with the heads 
of the television networks present, to con- 
sider with interest and great honesty the 
mutual problems of concern, to elevate the 
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standards of television to make it worthy of 
the great promise implicit in that field. 

In this task of making our broadcasting 
System and the magic of our mass media 
Worthy of the best in ourselves, we, all of us, 
have work todo. Clucking over the salacious 
Scandals and savoring the details of the on- 
rushing drama of muckraking, these are 
human tendencies. But there is a great 
Work that waits to be done. An ancient rab- 
bi once said: “It is not incumbent upon us 
to complete the task. But neither are we 
free to desist from it.” 


Relationship of Geriatric Institutions to 
Community Life 


> 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, one 
Of the most important problems facing 
Our Nation today is the proper care and 

tment of our aged citizens. Mr. 
Dowell E. Patterson, superintendent of 
the Union Printers Home in Colorado 
Springs, wrote an essay on this subject 
Which received a prize from the National 
tric Society at its recent conven- 
tion in New Orleans. The title of the 
€ssay is Relationship of Geriatric In- 
Stitutions to Community Life.” Iam sure 
will be general interest in Mr. Pat- 
s observations on our obligations 
Our senior citizens. The essay follows: 
TIONSHIP oF GERIATRIC INSTITUTIONS TO 
COMMUNITY LIFE 

(By Dowell E. Patterson) 

To estimate the value of geriatric institu- 
tions to society generally one must evaluate, 
OF at least categorize, that group of citizens 
Commonly referred to as “senior citizens.” 
What are their needs? What their care and 
heeds imply from a sociological, economic, 

cal, and an extended longevity stand- 
Point. 7 

In each of these classifications the ger- 

latric institution, be it rest home, nursing 

» Quasimedical establishment, or fully 
equipped hospital for the chronically ill, 
Must understand the complete ramifications 
Of its responsibility and serve the commu- 
nity fully and acceptably. 

During the last two or three decades, the 
Science of furnishing a haven, care and treat- 
Ment for the aged and aging, has expanded 
beyond expectation. The sociological need 
has always been apparent. But only those 
With means and a few religious and fraternal 
Btoups could recognize and cope with the 

tion in any tangible manner. Even 

institutions could only give, to a lim- 

ited extent, the humane services that were 

taiticated. Many of them had to practice 

— charity“ in a prudent manner because 
financial considerations. 

Ostensibly, the sociological aspect of pro- 
Viding care for the aged and aging was un- 
Questioned, 

Under the heading of economics there are 

y facets for care and treatment of the 
and aging. These methods should be 
— under strict scrutiny. Develop- 
ta in economics have brought about, in 
— measure, the practice of geriatrics in 
form or another. Recently, there has 

— & drastic impact on the social life of 
tically everyone, due to the need of care 
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and treatment for the aged and aging. In 
no other fleld of endeavor is the family more 
concerned than in the care of the aged and 
aging. Hardly a household escapes furnish- 
ing some form of care for a chronically dis- 
abled relative, most of whom are in the 
elderly group. 

Approximately two decades ago, provisions 
for unfortunate kin were relatively simple. 
While such care, as was available, might have 
been inconvenient, it was at least possible for 
robust members of the family to administer 
services in their own homes. Occasionally, 
this care was sentimentally kind, in other in- 
stances it was grudgingly proffered. But in 
most cases, regardless of the manner in 
which the obligation was accepted, care was 
economically possible. And, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. Families lived in larger houses. Per- 
haps they were not possessed with ali mod- 
ern conveniences, but they had more space. 
In these circumstances an aged mother, 
father, or grandparents, might well have had 
the privacy of a room, away from the rest of 
the family. Frequently, these quarters were 
upstairs out of the way. These older folks 
were not on display to visitors and were not 
in the way when other members of the fam- 
ily followed their regular routine pursuits. 

2. When older persons lived apart from 
their families, but under one roof, it was 
possible they could visit friends, or make 
excursions to the business district, without 
endangering themselves in a maze of heavy 
traffic as exists under present-day atmos- 
phere. 

All this has changed during the cyole of 
modernity. Economics play a tremendous 
part in making it well nigh impossible for 
persons, even the most sympathetic, to care 
for the aged and aging in their own homes 
today. Because: 

(a) Homes are smaller, more compact, even 
if they do have multiple conveniences. The 
houses, from an economic standpoint, must 
be smaller, that is, for the average family. 
Each square foot of construction has a cost 
accounting. Because of price, and more con- 
venlences, space is sacrificed. Also smaller 
compartments are possibly more comfortable 
and easier to care for. Domestic help is out 
of the question except for the ultra wealthy. 
Consequently, there is no place for “gramps” 
and “granny” in the intimate family circle. 

(b) Condensed quarters add to the diffi- 
culty of caring for the aged. In most in- 
stances, older people have developed either 
physical or mental characteristics over the 
years. Many are senile and unsocial. This 
makes life unbearable for those in the young- 
er age classification. Serious consequences 
have occurred to cause family quarrels, espe- 
cially when members of the families are 
only related as in-laws, Frequent embarrass- 
ments by oldsters, sincerely attempting to 
participate in the family circle, only tend to 
cause tensions, disagreements, and not un- 
‘commonly the breaking up of a family 
through the medium of divorce. No one 
really is to blame. It is simply a matter of 
acute incompatibilty caused by an uncon- 
trollable economic condition. 


ARE THEY WORTH IT? 


It would be unfair to accuse our younger 
generation with crass Indifference to the 
needs of their aging relatives. Under the cir- 
cumstances just described, it might seem 
that perhaps more importance is being at- 
tached to elderly persons who have seemingly 
“lived their lives“ than is justifiable. What 
are these elderly persons worth to society? 
Really, what is expected of the younger ele- 
ment in extent of obligation to these old 
folks? 

Before these questions are satisfactorily 
answered, there must be comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the needs of older people. 
Their hopes and aspirations are certainly dif- 
ferent from those who look and plan for the 
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future, These people have an entirely dif- 
ferent perspective. The greater part of 
their lives are behind them. But they do 
have hopes and aspirations. They do have 
emotions and they are human beings. As 
individuals, their viewpoints may be dif- 
ferent, but professionals understand, in 
large measure, the ideas and momentary am- 
bitions and restlessness of the older and 
more mature minds. It must be appreciated 
that these persons are not primarily con- 
cerned with the future. That they are im- 
patiently absorbed in the present. This 
simple premise is fundamental. 
GERIATRIC INSTITUTIONS THE ANSWER 


Communities must rely upon geriatric in- 
stitutions to care for one of the greatest 
social needs confronting the populace on a 
national level. Those engaged in this laud- 
able undertaking are too few. Incidentally, 
those who have pioneered in the field of 
geriatrics are limited in number, and the 
needs for caring for the aged and aging 
differ with time and conditions. Moreover, 
there are almost as many types under the 
broad term of “geriatrics” as there are in- 
dividuals. Rehabilitation of many of those 
in the older age brackets might be assisted 
by geriatric institutions who specialize in 
this particular phase of activity. 

Community relations must include an un- 
derstanding of geriatric institutions. Spe- 
clalization in the field of caring for the aged 
and aging is as essential as having specialized 
hospitals in many of the branches of 
medicine. 

Geriatric institutions are constrained to 
counteract the popular, but spurious belief, 
that older people need only to be housed, 
fed, and kept in out of the rain. This is a 
brutal conception of the needs of human be- 
ings. It borders on the sadistic impulse of 
getting rid of a problem, an inconvenience, 
and a nuisance in the easiest way open. 

Unfortunately, some institutions calling 
their work “geriatric,” have catered to this 
kind of thinking for profit. We prefer to 
belleve that the number of such institutions 
are indeed few in number. It is the duty 
of the community, and all members of so- 
ciety, including individuals with social prob- 
lems, to ascertain the type of geriatric in- 
stitutions operating within their respective 
communities. With proper community re- 
lationships, ethical standards may be estab- 
lished which should eliminate unprofessional 
institutions while, at the same time, em- 
barrassing into oblivion those individual 
citizens who desire to get rid of their prob- 
lems at minimum expense and accomplish- 
ing the purpose of remaining respectable 
withal. 

SPECIALIZATION IN GERIATRIC SERVICE 


The hope of all those engaged in the study, 
application, and furtherance of the science 
of geriatrics, is that eventually there will 
be a coordination of services under one roof. 
In other words, the many faceted specialties 
needed for proper administration to all pa- 
tient types might be obtained at one insti- 
tution, or perhaps at the location of a single 
complex, housing all the equipment and 
accommodations necessary for progressive 
care and treatment. 

As all cases in the geriatric feld need hos- 
pital care, and outpatient care, at one time 
or another, it is well to have the geriatrics 
department in, or near, a fully equipped 
hospital. Especially is this true in urological 
cases most common in geriatric institutions. 
It is not necessary, or even advisable, that 
persons be continuously exposed to hospital 
routine. As a rule, hospital personnel are 
not trained and, consequently, do not fully 
understand techniques in caring for the 
aged and aging, unless they need medical 
care under hospital auspices. 

A hospital gerlatrics department, making 
hospitalization adjacently convenient, is a 
goal with many advantages. Even under 
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these arrangements assuming they were prac- 
tical, the geriatrics department should be an 
integral unit, keeping its complete identity, 
and remaining unabsorbed. 

Despite wishful thinking about all types 
of geriatric institutions being combined and 
under one roof, the stark facts are that such 
an ideal condition is many years away and, 
indeed, may never be fully realized. Rea- 
sons: 

First, finances to purchase land close to 
hospitals, usually in congested, high-priced 
areas, is impractical for constructing geriat- 
ric units. 

Secondly, space needed for necessary build- 
ings to house each of the several specialized 
geriatric departments required would likely 
be unobtainable. 

Presently, and for a long time to come, gerl- 
atric Institutions must serve their communi- 
ties in the particular specialty for which they 
are equipped. Communities must be com- 
pletely informed concerning the services of- 
fered, the extent of them, and limitations of 
any given geriatric institution. If there is 
no misunderstanding on this score, much 
unnecessary and undesirable criticism will 
be avoided. 3 

Communities must be educated in order 
that the citizen needing a specific service will 
know where to find it. It should be the re- 
sponsibility of the geriatric establishment to 
assist any citizen or family in making the 
right selection of the institution best suited 
to their needs. Proper referrals are advisable 
and important. It will avail nothing but 
trouble to accept a patient in an institution 
not adequately equipped or staffed to handle 
the needs of a particular type of individual 
or patient. P 

It is elementary to say that patients In the 
geriatric group, needing care, can be classi- 
fied as follows: 

(a) Care for the “vegetable” type in, or 

terminal stage. 

(b) Senile and irresponsible persons, re- 
quiring constant surveillance and possible 
restraint. This type can, and does, have 
lucid remissions. 

(c) Similar, but less pronounced type than 
case (b), but requiring recreation, constant 
attention, and sympathetic understanding 
concerning restlessness and perspective. 

(d) Rehabilitation. With proper environ- 
ment and selective therapy, older persons 
may improve to such an extent as to make 
them acceptable as useful persons. 

Of course, one’s imagination could develop 
many more categories to describe but funda- 
mentally, for purposes of public understand- 
ing, those above referred to should momen- 
tarily suffice. 

In community relationships, particularly 
between geriatric institutions and the gen- 
eral citizenry, the goal should be to either 
rehabilitate, provide a haven for pleasure and 
comfort in life for the remaining years of the 
patient’s lifespan, or provide gentle and re- 
spectable care in the last days to those who 
have in the past served the community and 
the present generation well and faithfully. 
As a team much along these lines can be 
accomplished by geriatric institutions with 
the assistance of the community. : 

To get community teamwork, a civic or- 
ganization might be effected. Possibly a 
“Joint Committee on Gerlatric Care.” Thus 
an organization working with, and including 
the institutions, may be invaluable in clari- 
fying misunderstanding, and in cooperating 
= bring about better and more humane sery- 
ces. 


Let no geriatric institution, or any of its 
personnel, forget that their patients are 
those who pioneeréd in community life; that 
in most cases they also contributed a great 
deal to family life and environment, and to 
the individual members of the family who 
are presently called upon to provide for them. 
hoot naga should be ever reminded of these 
po $ 
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The future beckons to many challenges 
in the field of geriatrics. Longevity is in- 
creasing. As the years pass, the average age 
of life's span will be raised to higher levels. 
Population growth will continue. Doubt- 
lessly, economics will play a part in forcing 
early retirements. It follows that the 
greater problem of occupation of the aged 
will be a challenge to professionals in 
geriatrics. To utilize the valuable intellects 
and abilities of persons in advanced years, 
who are yet capable, will be the responsi- 
bility of those specializing in geriatrics. 

There is much more than medical, physi- 
cal, and gentle care involved. There ts pro- 
tection of human dignity, encouragement 
of talent, a helping hand to those who can 
be stimulated in continuing their work in 
which they possess an abundant experi- 
ence, and to minimize depression in those 
who have given up. These are some of the 
community relationships with which those 
skilled in the field of gerlatries may encour- 
age to benefit their patients. A field that 
reaches everyone in some particular way. 
And, an important one. 

The surface in the field of geriatric serv- 
ices has hardly been penetrated. Those who 
are dedicated to work in this field will find 
their efforts rewarding. And, more so as 
time passes and the importance of this sci- 
ence becomes vividly apparent. And, more 
appreciated. 

Communities will, of necessity, establish 
stronger relations with geriatric institutions, 
because of the reasons herewith set forth. 
Much time and effort“ will be saved if 
gerlatries institutions accept the challenge 
which is theirs and immediately initiate a 
program of public relations, seeking commu- 
nity effort in strengthening, improving, and 
extending services, and work in a field that 
has a long way to go, with many potentialities 
in constructive development. 

Communities must rely on geriatric in- 
stitutions. With improved relationship be- 
tween the two, practical progress can and 
will be attained. 


Unethical Congressional Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that all congressional offices have re- 
ceived a great deal of mail inspired by 
recent articles in the Parade magazine 
authored by Mr. Jack Anderson and con- 
cerning themselves with unethical con- 
gressional practices. We have been im- 
pressed in our office by the fact that 
most of the letters on this subject from 
our constituents have been thoughtful, 
reasonable, and articulate. It is also 
gratifying to note that the majority of 
these letters indicate that our constitu- 
ents realize that we in Congress are 
faced with a very complex problem to 
resolve in this issue. However, they also 
express almost unanimously the firm 
conviction that Congress should take 
positive action in disciplining itself. 

T have selected one letter from my mail 
that I consider outstanding in respect to 
a clarity of viewpoint and reflecting the 
composite opinion of many letters. 
This letter was sent to me by one of 
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my constituents, Mr. Ray M. Trotter, of 
Yakima, Wash., and, under unanimous 
consent, I include it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

YAKIMA, Was. March 30, 1963, 
Hon. CaTHERINE May, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mrs. May: I am writing this 6 
week after having read the sadly truthful 
and frank admissions of one of the Members 
of the most august legislative bodies in the 
world today in the Parade magazine section 
of the Yakima dailies. Even having waited 
a week has not lessened my disgust and 
contempt for some of these people. To say 
that I was completely surprised at it all, I 
am afraid, would not be honest after the re- 
cent publicity given to the antics of a cer- 
tain Member of Congress. However, the 
scope of such depredations and raids on the 
public purse by so many of these people 
elected and trusted by the taxpayers was & 
lot more widespread than one as calloused as 
myself had supposed. Please be assured 
that I am completely conadent of the in- 
tegrity of yourself and a few other of our 
legislators, s, 

Of course I am aware that it is easy enough 
to write scurrilous articles and diatribes on 
those in high places anonymously, and it ts 
a practice not too*infrequently participated 
in by those with an ax of their own to grind, 
but lack of public denunciation to this 
article by those accused in it, both by name 
and inference, has actually lent it even more 
credence. A few reacted to it, but only to 
the anonymity and not the truth of its 
content. One must ask why. I am sure that 
you too must agree that the reasons for his, 
or hers, remaining anonymous were unfor- 
tunately all too credible. 

Most of the informed and thinking con- 
stituents of the entire Congress, I believe, 
are well aware of the many pressures 
temptations placed on all of you by the 
many selfish and dishonest interests, but 
feel that we have sent people to that great 
body who can withstand and fend off such 


pressures in the interest of the many. The 


fact that so many succumb to such obvious 
dishonest practices comes as a distinct shock 
toa great many of us, I am afraid. Frankly, 
Mrs. May, I can find no excuse for the great- 
est share of these self-enriching habits prac- 
ticed by so many of these people. 

The psuedochivalric attitude of the Con- 
gress to overlook and actually cover up the 
Ppeccadilloes of their own Members, while 
chauvinistically attacking other Federal 
spending bodies and the business world, has 
long been a matter of considerable concern 
to me. The fact that I am writing this at 
this late date is actually a form of self-con- 
demnation for having shown such compla- 
cency for so long. Far too many of us are 
prone to merely simmer and let these things 
get a cancerous growth before we blow up. 
I have heard a lot of talk recently about the 
spending habits of the current administra- 
tion, and I feel very strongly on this too, 
but as a result of the aforementioned article, 
most of the talk has taken a “what else can 
we expect“? tone. At this time I feel that 
this is a very bad attitude. 

The fact that during this same week I 
had to spend a-day’s time, which I could 111 
afford, gathering receipts and canceled 
checks to substantiate my contributions 
item on my tax return for some eager-beaver 
auditor of the Internal Revenue Service, has 
of course not tempered my feelings any. 
(By putting in a day at it I was able to find 
all of the canceled checks-and get receipts 
for the rest. This character apparently finds 
the fact of tithing unbelievable.) In any 
event, these people are spending thousands 
of our tax dollars running down us “big- 
time cheaters” while our lawmakers are pro- 
tected in their habit of picketing hundreds 
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of thousands of these tax dollars. But, as I 
Mentioned, this episode merely added fuel 
to my already well-fired wrath. 

I heartily agree with the answers that the 


Writer of that article put forth to bring. 


this leak and dishonesty to a screeching halt. 
None of them can stand the light of the 
truth on their spending, and will go to any 
lengths to avoid it. All spending of any of 
the monies paid to Members of Congress, 
except actual salary, should be made a matter 
Of public fact. The practice of absconding 
With public funds through the subterfuge 
Of paying it to themselves by the use of 
Other names on their payrolls is no less 
Criminal than any other form of banditry. 
A businessman doing the same thing would 
be taken to task by the tax people and be 
Made a public thief in the courts and have 
his life ruined for far less than the every- 
day common artifices used and practiced by 
A vast number of our trusted legislators. 

Lobbying of these selfish special-interest 
groups should also be made public and the 
amount of money they spend each year, and 
how, and on whom it is spent should also 
be published. They too cannot stand the 
light of publicity. This would in turn take 
Off a large degree of the pressure put on you 
all. Individual Congressmen could then 
Spend more time and less expense finding 

ways to better serve the most of their 
Constituents and the Nation as a whole. 
These free-spending lobbies only tend to 
Confuse the real issues and further no legis- 
lation but that which they have paid for. 

The elaborate casualness with which Con- 
Gress has for many years now, endowed their 
Own membership using public money has 
long irked many of us and I for one, feel 
that the time has come to bring this prac- 
tice to a stop. A great many of the items 
for which the Congress allows its Members 
to spend the money entrusted to it can be 
Considered nothing but frivolous. The mere 
fact that a certain Congressman has gotten 
away with the spending that he has, and for 
the length of time that he has, is a disgrace- 
ful condemnation of the entire Congress. 
The flagrant example of his open and legal 
thievery, while despicable as it is, I am sure 
You are all aware that it is not by any 
Stretch of the imagination, an isolated case. 
While I am sure that many of you in no 
Way condone these actions, far too few raise 

voices in the Congress to condemn and 
Put a stop to it. Such lack of action can do 
naught but place each of you in a position 
Of having been party to the whole mess. I 
am sure that you personally would rather 
Not have to feel party to it. 

While I am human to the extent that I 
rumble about every penny of taxes I pay, 
T still do not feel that we can afford a tax 
Cut right now. On the other hand I even 
More deeply resent having the people I have 
helped to elect, stenl these tax moneys, how- 
ever. legally. If this seems rather strong it 
is only because that is the way I feel, and 
the way I intended it to sound. If there is 
any way in which I can help to alleviate this 
Condition, and be of any service to you in 
helping you to ameliorate these conditions, 
Please feel free to call on me. 

Very truly yours, 
Rar M. TROTTER. 


How the Federal Government Stymies 
Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, an edito- 
rial in the Houston Press illustrates 
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clearly how the Kennedy administration 
is making it almost impossible for private 
enterprise to exist in the United States. 
While paying lipservice to capitalism the 
policies of the Kennedy administration 
seem to be directed solely to bringing 
about socialism in America. 

The strength of our economic system 
is private investment which presupposes 
a profit. There can be no investment of 
risk capital without profit and without 
such investment we cannot create new 
jobs and new wealth. Only capitalism 
offers economic growth and expansion 
and opportunity for the individual. 
Every socialist society has been forced 
to restrict the freedom of its people and 
has created economic barriers which re- 
sult in deprivation and-a lower standard 
of living for the people. 

One of the means by which the Federal 
Government is forcing an end to private 
enterprise is to encourage the growth 
of Federal businesses in competition with 
private business and in giving tax ad- 
vantage and outright subsidies to co-ops 
and other favored enterprises such as 
REA. 

The Houston Press editorial comments 
on one instance in which Federal help 
to REA is creating unfair, wasteful, and 
dangerous competition to a private 
industry. 

UNFAR AND WASTEFUL 

There is a prime example of Government 
waste in a contract Just awarded to furnish 
electric power for a new radar installation at 
Eglin Air Force Base in Florida. 

The base is served by a private utility. 
But on apparent differential of a small frac- 
tion of a cent a Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration co-op gets the radar business. 

Lines for the purpose will be built parallel 
to the existing private lines, an obvious 
waste. The Government will lend the co-op 
$2.2 million for this purpose, at 2 percent, 
which is the special rate for REA, fixed by 
Congress. The Government itself will have 
to borrow this money, paying approximately 
4 percent. The co-op will pay no income or 
profits taxes. The private utility has to pay 
52 percent on its profits. 

When it was established, in 1935, REA was 
supposed to bring electricity to U.S. farms, 
a job thoroughly and brilliantly accom- 
plished. About 98 percent of farms now 
are electrified. 

But REA has gone on empire building, pro- 
ducing electricity, building lines, and selling 
current to city homes and factories. This 
not only is unfair competition with private 
business, it is an unnecessary drain on Gov- 
ernment revenues. 

Outstanding Treasury loans to REA—at 
bargain rates—constitute nearly $3 billion 
of the national debt. 

If Congress is serious about stopping the 
leaks which multiply the budget and pre- 
vent tax reduction, something, finally, should 
be done about REA. 


Happy 28th Birthday, REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 
Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, on May 11, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration celebrated its 
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28th birthday and the completion of 28 
years of service to the people of rural 
America and, in a larger sense, to the 
Nation as a whole. For a strong agri- 
cultural economy is vital to the strength 
of our whole economy, and rural elec- 
trification has made a tremendous con- 
tribution to the economic and social well- 
being of our farmers and rural residents. 
In addition, rural electrification has 
opened up & billion-dollar-a-year 
market for appliances and electrical 
equipment, thus creating more jobs and 
opportunities for Main Street and city 
residents. 

When the REA program was launched 
28 years ago, only 10 percent of the Na- 
tion’s farms had central station elec- 
tricity. Today, 98 percent of our farmers 
enjoy the benefits of modern electric 
farming and living. Our 961 rural elec- 
tric cooperatives have 1,400,000 miles of 
line which stretch out across the prairies, 
cross mountains and wind through re- 
mote valleys, serving 4,800,000 meters, 
These meters represent service to over 
17 million people today, not counting 
those who have been served at one time 
or another along these same lines in 
earlier years, but who have now moved 
away or passed on. : 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the fact 
that Wisconsin’s Ninth Congressional 
eg! i which I represent in Congress, 
has rural electric cooperatives and 5 
rural telephone cooperatives. The 10 
rural electric coops all receive their 
wholesale power from Dairyland Power 
Cooperative, La Crosse, Wis., the largest 
generation and transmission co-op in 
ri world. “They are also members of 


tive, Madison, Wis., which provides many 
services including the publishing of an 
excellent magazine, Wisconsin REC 
News. 

The continuing need for a strong and 
forward-looking rural electrification pro- 
gram is ably outlined in an article writ- 
ten by REA Administrator Norman M. 
Clapp for Rural Electrification magazine. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have that article printed 
in the RECORD. 

RURAL ELECTRIC “EQUALIZERS"—WEY THEY 
ARE NECESSARY 
(By Norman M. Clapp, REA Administrator) 

People are asking “Why a rural electrifica- 
tion program 28 years later, when central 
station electric service has been made avall- 
able to nearly 98 percent of the Nation's 
farms?” Rural people have a big stake in 
seeing that the public knows the answer. 

If rural people had been willing to dis- 
regard price and quality of service, most 
could have had electric service in 1935. I 
can recall in my home State of Wisconsin a 
farmer could get electric service if he was 
willing to pay around $2,000 a mile for the 
construction of the line to serve his place, 
and willing to dig into his pocket each 
month to pay a similar premium for the 
service itself. 

Under such conditions rural electrification 
was available to farmers in 1935. The prob- 
lem was that for 9 out of 10 rural people 
the price was more than they were willing 
and able to pay. 

This was not rural electrification. The 
need which President Franklin Roosevelt, 
and Senator George Norris and Representa- 
tive Sam Rayburn tackled as sponsors of the 
Rural Electrification Act, was to make it 
possible for people in rural areas to have 
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electric service at rates and on terms com- 
Parable to those prevailing in urban areas, 


INDISPENSABLE KEY 


Electric service is an indispensable key to 
greater conyenience, comfort, and better 
living. Simple fairness would say that it 
should be as abundantly and reasonably 
available to rural people as it is to city peo- 
ple. Electric power is also a key to eco- 
nomic opportunity and development—new 
jobs, better living standards, better commu- 
nity services. Thus rural areas need to 
achieve a practical parity with urban areas 
in electric power supply and service if they 
are to participate in national growth and 
realize their full economic potential. 

Numerical progress in rural electrification 
has obscured the fact that rural areas still 
have a long way to go before parity is 
achieved. The fact that the consumer on 
the lines of an REA borrower system still 
has to pay about 20 percent more for 250 
kllowatt-hours used in a month than the 
average city consumer is just one measure of 
the rural disadvantage. 

The truth is it costs more to provide 
quality electric service in rural areas. Even 
today the rural systems financed by REA 
have on the average only 3.3 consumers to 
each mile of line. The class A and B com- 
mercial utilities, and this includes all but 
the very small companies, have on the aver- 
age 33 consumers to each mile of their line. 
The comparison from the standpoint of rev- 
enue is even more dramatic. The REA- 
financed systems in 1960 averaged $414 in 
annual revenue per mile of line, compared 
to $6,580 for the commercial companies. 

MAJOR HANDICAPS 


This low density of consumers—particu- 
larly in an industry of high capital require- 
ments—is one of the major handicaps of 
rural service. It is the product not only of 
the relative population density—or lack of it 
in rural areas—as compared with urban 
areas, but also of the historic development of 
the industry through which the commercial 
utilities skimmed off the cream of the rural 
areas themselves, leaving the REA-financed 

the tasks of picking up what was 
left. This resulted in the development of 
many small rural electric systems, relatively 
isolated from one another. This isolation 
itself has become another factor in the high 
cost handicaps of rural service. 

When the investment must be high, as in 
modern electric practice, the only practical 
way to achieve low rates is by maximum 
utilization of costly facilities. Development 
of high load factor, the interconnection and 
pooling of plant facillties, large-scale gen- 
eration, and the integration of hydro and 
steam capacity are principal means of bring- 
ing power costs down, Unfortunately, the 
rural systems have had little opportunity 
to use these economizers because of the very 
conditions under which they operate —iow 
density, lack of diversity, absence of pro- 
tection against pirating of customers or ter- 
ritory, and isolation from one another. 

“EQUALIZERS” 


Under such conditions, borrowers had to 
use the available “equalizers,” such as long- 
term, 2 percent REA loans, in their struggle 
for electrical parity. 

The necessity of 2 percent loans is appar- 
ent from the fact—surprising to many REA 
critics—that rural consumers served by REA 
borrowers pay more for interest per dollar 
in their power bills than the city consumers 
served by commercial power companies. In 
1961, 7.4 percent of gross revenues of REA- 
financed systems was required to pay interest 
charges. Whatever the rate the commercial 
utilities pay on their bonds, only 6.2 percent 
of their revenues were required, on an aver- 
age, for interest 

Another equalizer has been supplied by 
the rural people themselves in the nonprofit 
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operation of the cooperative systems they 
have built. By organizing into cooperatives 
they have voluntarily waived the normal 
claim to profit from their investment, ex- 
cept in terms of lower cost service. The 
capital they contribute to their growing fl- 
nancial equity in their systems does not draw 
interest at 6 percent, nor even at 2 percent, 
but zero percent. 

The final major equalizer designed to help 
overcome the present high cost of rural serv- 
ice is the REA-financed generation and 
transmission program. The wholesale cost 
of power accounts for 43 percent of the 
average cost of providing service through the 
REA-financed rural electric distribution 
systems. The rates for which power is 
available at wholesale are tremendously 
significant in determining the ability 
of the distribution cooperative to deliver 
electricity to its members at retail rates 
comparable to urban rates. A reduction of 
à single mill in the average wholesale cost 
of power for the REA-financed systems across 
the country would produce an annual sav- 
ing of over $36 million for their consumer- 
members. 


SUBSTANTIAL BUSINESS 


From one source or another, the rural elec- 
tric systems must obtain 100-million kilo- 
watt-hours every day—worth about two- 
thirds of a million dollars at wholesale. 
This is substantial business, and it is a 
growing market, for power companies as well 
as generation and transmission cooperatives. 
Recently a rural power system, in paying its 
wholesale power bill, turned over to a com- 
mercial power company the billionth dollar 
which power companies have received for 
supplying power to rural electric systems. 
This is the part of rural electrification they 
like. 

But many of their spokesmen are among 
the longtime critics of rural electrification 
who are saying again that it is time to con- 
sider the job of rural electrification finished. 
They argue that rural electric systems fi- 
nanced by REA are simply stopgap devices to 
serve areas and loads the commercial com- 
panies did not choose to serve at one time. 
Their solution is to dismantle the rural elec- 
tric systems, section by section as they be- 
come attractive to the power companies, 
leaving the fragmented rural electric systems 
weak, small, and plagued with high costs. 

If the rural serve only the left- 
over loads and territories at the sufferance 
of the commercial utilities then there will 
never be an end to the need for equalizers, 
such as 2 percent loans. In fact, it is more 
likely they will need even greater equalizers 
in the future to serve their remaining areas 
of high cost if this is the course we pursue. 

The other way to approach the job of rural 
electrification is to undertake a vigorous and 
determined program to strengthen the sys- 
tems that have undertaken to serve the rural 
areas, to make them strong enough to stand 
on their own feet without any special assist- 
ance. 

This kind of program must include terri- 
torlal protection. The rural systems must 
be able to retain the portions of their service 
territories that experience population growth 
and provide the benefits of consumer den- 
sity. They must be able to serve all loads 


in their territory, developing greater load 


diversity through large power sales as well 
as the smaller ones. They must develop 
greater access to larger scale generation and 
wider pooling of plant facilities, both pub- 
lic and private, with maximum utilization of 
power sources, 

With the kind of climate where rural sys- 
tems can do these things, the need for equal- 
izers such as REA's 2 percent financing and 
technieal assistance will diminish and, I am 
confident, ultimately disappear. This is the 
course we are pursuing in REA. This is the 
right course. 
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While it is possible to approach this job 
of rural electrification in either of these two 
fashions, it can't be done both ways at the 
same time. We cannot expect the rural sys- 
tems to stand on their own feet while they 
are denied access to the maximum techno- 
logical benefits of the industry and left to be 
cannibalized by the commercial power com- 
panies. 


CONTRIBUTIONS WILL INCREASE 


Where these systems are given the oppor- 
tunity to develop, their impact in contrib- 
uting to the total national economy will in- 
crease. In opening new markets for sale of 
electric power, they create a growing market 
for the sale of new appliances and equip- 
ment. For a number of years now, the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
has published surveys indicating that such 
purchases by members of these rural systems 
have developed into a billion-dollar annual 
market, During the present year, NRECA 

an expectation that these sales will 
reach a record $1,250 million. Tens of thou- 
sands of new jobs have been created both in 
the city factories producing this equipment, 
on Main Street of our small towns and in 
the operation of the power systems. Elec- 
tricity has had a big hand in the growing 
efficiency on American farms. 

Most of all, as use of electricity grows in 
rural areas, the areas themselves can offer 
new opportunity for people living in them. 

These are the basic issues facing rural 
electrification in the United States today. If 
rural electrification is going to move forward 
toward parity with urban service, 
toward lower power rates and high standards 
of service, there must be public understand- 
ing of the job that lies ahead. 


This May Is Better Hearing Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
are 15 million Americans whose hearing 
or speech is defective, according to the 
American Hearing Society. At least 1 
out of 10 persons suffers a hearing loss, 
often unknowingly. 

That is why the American Hearing 
Society, a national nonprofit agency with 
170 member organizations throughout 
the United States, is sponsoring during 
May Better Hearing Month. Every ef- 
fort is being made by the society and 
its affiliates to publicize services which 
are avilable to the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. 

As Miss Mary E. Switzer, president 
of the American Hearing Society and 
U.S. Commissioner of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, points out: 

A fine example of service in the society's 
campaign for a program in the Nation's 
schools to detect loss of hearing among the 
more than 3 million children with this 
handicap. The corrective followup to this 
program will spare many of these children 
a lifelong hearing disability. t 


To emphasize the importance of 4 
hearing checkup for the elderly and 
middle-aged, as well as the young, Cray- 
ton Walker, executive director of the 
American Hearing Society, and his asso- 
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Ciates decided upon a slogan for Better 
Hearing Month: “You'd best invest in 
a hearing test.“ All over America this 
slogan is being communicated to our peo- 
ple, with the support of President Ken- 
hedy, Governors, mayors, civic groups, 
and the Advertising Council through 
Press, radio, television, posters and other 
Media, 

In expressing his best wishes for the 
Success of Better Hearing Month, Presi- 
dent Kennedy informed Miss Switzer: 

I am happy to wish the American Hearing 
Society and its member agencies in all parts 
Of the country every success in their efforts 
during Better Hearing Month, May, 1963, to 
inform all Americans of steps they may take 
to preserve their hearing or to minimize the 
effects om impaired hearing. Every consci- 
®ntious effort in this direction strengthens 

health of the people, and merits the seri- 
Ous attention of all who are concerned with 
the Nation's well-being. 


To date 28 governors have notified the 
American Hearing Society at its Wash- 
headquarters, 919 18th Street 

NW., that they have issued Better Hear- 
ing Month proclamations of statements. 

Honorary national chairman of Better 
Hearing Month is Miss Nanette Fabray, 
currently starring on Broadway as the 
First Lady in the musical, “Mr. 
President.“ 

Miss Fabray, who has herself overcome 
the hardship of a hearing loss, has de- 
Clared: 

A hearing problem is not now a hopeless 
Problem, and certainly no longer one to 
cause embarrassment or shame. It was ac- 
Ceptable, and a trial to all concerned, when 
there was nothing that could be done about 
it. But that was in the era of the ear trum- 
Pet, This is the jet age. Advancement in 
the prevention of deafness, and the aid of 
oo has thankfully kept pace with the 


Sertoma Club of Washington, D.C., is 
typical of many civic clubs supporting 
Hearing Month, having con- 
tributed $500 for an exhibit of services 
available to the hard of hearing, which 
will be routed throughout the country 
for display. 

Another international organization 
&ctively participating this year in Better 
Hearing Month is the well-known bar- 

op quartet society. SPEBSQSA, 
With 30,000 members. Barbershop quar- 

are offering their services in 675 
Cities where there are chapters to sing a 
Special theme song for Better Hearing 
Month gatherings, as well as on radio 
and TV. 

Even telephone companies are provid- 
ing hearing checkups through a method 
Called Dial-a-Test. Hearing aid dealers 
are exhibiting 25,000 posters all over the 
Country in addition to the many thou- 
Sands of posters distributed by the 170 
Member agencies of American Hearing 
Society. 


I wish to add my personal support of 
Better Hearing Month, and pass along 
to my colleagues for their repetition at 
every opportunity: “Hearing is price- 
less—protect it.” 
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The FDA Should Not Ban the Use of 
Krebiozen Until They Test It Them- 


selves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
have witnessed the highhanded and dic- 
tatorial methods of the American Med- 
ical Association in the field of medicine 
and medical politics. The vehemence 
with which the American Medica] As- 
sociation has attacked Krebiozen makes 
one wonder if perhaps we do not have 
another example here of the same type 
of dictatorship. 

I do not now whether Krebiozen works 
or not; I do know that I will not accept 
the dictates of the American Medical As- 
sociation on its usefulness. We have a 
National Institutes of Health; we have a 
Food and Drug Administration, Let 
them test Krebiozen independent of the 
American Medical Association and then 
I will be willing to accept the result. 
That the Food and Drug Administration 
is going to ban Krebiozen on June 7 
without testing it—merely on the say-so 
of the American Medical Association—is 
wrong. I strongly urge that they do not 
do so, that the ban order be rescinded, 
and that they proceed immediately with 
the testing of Krebiozen and an objective 
and impartial examination of the claims 
of Dr. Andrew Ivy and the people who 
have been treated with Krebiozen. 

The following article, which appeared 
in the Brooklyn Eagle on May 6, states 
the case for testing and against allowing 
the American Medical Association to de- 
cide the policy of the Food and Drug 
Administration: 

Is CANCER CONTROL BY KREBIOZEN FACT? 

Leon Port of the district attorney's office 
is a friend of mine. On many occasions he 
has graciously invited me to be his guest 
at an American Legion meeting, a Jewish 
War Veteran breakfast, community debates, 
and even a junior high school sing. He is 
very active in many community functions, 

The other evening I invited Leon to be my 
guest at a meeting I was going to attend. 
He hadn't the slightest idea as to where I 
was him. All I can tell you is that 
I just finished speaking to him over the 
telephone, “You know,” he said, “I couldn't 
sleep a wink that night. I was so worked 
up.“ 

I'll tell you what happened, and how it all 


A letter arriver from a Mrs. Laine Fried- 
man who lives in Flushing. In part it said, 
“A meeting of the New York delegation of 
‘cancer survivors’ on Kreblozen has been 
called. The purpose of the meeting is to 
alert all Krebiozen users in the metropolitan 
area and the public through the press to our 
precarious position.” 

I arrived on time as did Leon. Together 
we climbed one flight of stairs. In a small 
room approximately 150 people were seated. 
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They had come to calmly discuss their mu- 
tual problem, the day they were doomed to 
death. 

There was no hysteria, no shouts, no cries 
of anguish. They sat and listened as a 
charming attractive lady called the meeting 
to order. It was just as if a meeting of 
stockholders had assembled. The issue was 
their very life and perhaps that of millions 
of others, for these were “cancer survivor’ 
victims of the dread disease that kills one 
out of every six people and is the fourth 
largest disease killer. 

Many of you have heard the verdict, con- 
cerning a dear one, “We're sorry to tell you 
this but there isn’t anything we can do. We 
have done everything possible. You have 
the choice of radium therapy or surgery. 
Either way there's little chance.” Some of 
you may remember the column I did on my 
mother. We too had to make that decision. 

Either way were were fighting for time. 
No one talked about control or cures. I had 
come to this meeting out of sheer curiosity. 
I had gone there devoid of emotion, I am 
not a fanatic, 

On June 7 of this year, the Food and Drug 
Administration is going to ban the sale of 
Krebiozen. On the findings of the American 
Medical Association and the Cancer Society, 
the drug has been found to be detrimental 
for human use and consumption. 

Yet here was a group of people who were 
living testimony against those findings, 
First of the “survivors” in the room to be 
introduced was Cathy Hodnett. She is a 
child of seven. When she was stricken, the 
Fitken Memorial Hospital at Neptune, N. J., 
diagnosed her malady as Wilms’s tumor. 
This is a rare cancer disease extremely fatal. 
She was given a few months to live 3 years 


ago. 

Then the audience was introduced to Craig 
Thompson, a teenage lad of about 16. Craig 
was a patient at the Neurological Institute 
of the Presbyterian Medical Center in Man- 
hattan, one of the Nation's outstanding 
hospitals. 

The death sentence he received was “brain- 
stem glioma tumor,” as fatal as arsenic. Yet 
here he was enjoying health, attending 
school, singing in his church choir and grow- 
ing stronger every hour. 

Rev. A. A. Pierce of the Ridgewood Metho- 
dist Church in Brooklyn told of how he had 
to carry Craig in and out of his automobile. 
He was a hopeless lad dying. Krebiozen was 
used. Almost instantly he started to gain 
his strength and recover. Craig has returned 
to being a teenage boy again. 

Both of these cases are the very worst type 
of cancer. Both children are living. Others 
took the podium, Their families had heard 
they were doomed. Nothing could be done. 
Now they were telling their case histories, 
every type of cancer known, all clinically 
documented. Dr. Allan Rutherford from 
Lebanon, Pa., a man in his late sixties, in- 
troduced a man who had been given the 
“death sentence.” Now he was back at work. 
Others stood up to declare they were “cancer 
survivors.” 

Mrs. Friedman, the sponsor of the move- 
ment against the banning of Kreblozen, was 
one of those who heard her husband sen- 
tenced. He was incurably ill, neither sur- 
gery nor radiation could offer any hope. 
Friedman was introduced and told the au- 
dience that he had returned to work. Many 
of those present had been rechecked again 
at the hospitals and no trace of cancer was 
found. Others while still cancerous had 
found themselves restored as humans with 
their tumors reduced and being controlled. 
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I trust that you will note that I have 
only attempted to report what I saw and 
heard. 

I can only say that what was said and 
what happened at this meeting is all docu- 
mented by recognized medical men at rec- 
ognized hospitals. 

Under these circumstances don’t you think 
the American Medical Association should be- 
come interested to accept those findings or 
prove that they are false. 

Don't you think that if these people had 
been saved“ from death that perhaps 
Krebiozen might have saved them? Why is 
anybody arguing about this instead of at- 
tempting to find out if it’s true. 

If, as these people say, this drug has saved 
their lives, why should they not be allowed 
to continue to use it. They were all given 
up for dead. What other way can they 
live? 

Is the one out of six who will die from 
cancer to sit by and allow the strong AMA to 
rule against the acceptance of Krebiozen 
without a Government agency making its 
own findings? Why don’t they do this and 
make these findings public? The Krebiozen 
discoveries have over 4,000 case histories to 
prove it works. How can anyone ignore this. 

Wouldn't a committee set up to check 
this out once and for all be the best way to 
settle this controversial issue? 

I am sure that when insulin was discov- 
ered the same situation existed. Today 
thousands of people control their diabetes 
when otherwise they would have died long 
ago. What would a doctor do if he learned 
that his wife, child or parent had an incur- 
able or inoperable cancer? Would he use 
Krebiozen even if it was one chance in a mil- 
lion, or would he turn his back and let them 
die? What do you think? I'd like to know. 

I'm sure Leon Port won't forget that climb 
of one flight upstairs. I hope you don't 
either. 


Eamon de Valera 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 
Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following resolu- 
n by the Rhode Island General Assem- 


RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO OFFER TO THE PRESI- 
DENT OF IRELAND, EAMON DE VALERA, HON- 
ORARY U.S. CITIZENSHIP 
Whereas those citizens of this great coun- 

try of ours of Irish ancestry have contributed 

greatly to its foundation, growth and ex- 
pansion; and 

Whereas Eamon de Valera has for many 
years been a renowned world leader and has 
been President of the homeland of those 
aforementioned citizens of Irish ancestry 
since 1959; and 

Whereas during the tenure of office of Pres- 
ident Eamon de Valera our country has en- 
joyed the best of relations with the Emerald 

Isle: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the General Assembly of the 

State of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 

tations respectfully request the Congress of 

the United States to offer to Eamon de 

Valera, President of Ireland, honorary U.S. 

citizenship; and be it further 


`~ 
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Resolved, That the secretary of state be and 
he is hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit duly certified copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States earnestly requesting that each 
use his best efforts to implement as soon as 
possible the purpose of this resolution. 

Attest: 

AUGUST T. La FRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


Commemoration of Rumanian Independ- 
ence Celebration, May 10, 1963 


SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I am 
continuously concerned with the plight 
of the captive European nations. The 
unfortunate people of these nations, who 
were enslaved by the Russians into the 
Communist empire and forced under the 
yoke of the international Communist 
conspiracy, must not be forgotten. I 
believe it is important to show these peo- 
ple that we are concerned with their 
problems and have not written them off 
for all time. 

Today, May 10, isa very special day for 
the people of Rumania. It marks the 
anniversary of the three most significant 
dates in their original struggle for inde- 
pendence—an independence which was 
won, only to be lost. 

During the middle of the 19th century, 
Rumania consisted of two provinces, 
Wallachia and Moldavia. The provinces 
were ruled by local princes but were con- 
trolled by the Turks. As a result of the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856, local assemblies 
were called for the purpose of unifying 
the country. While Alexander Cuza, a 
Moldavian, became Prince of both prov- 
inces, factionalism continued. 

On May 10, 1866, with the aid of 
Napolean III, in the city of Bucharest, 
Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
was proclaimed Prince of all Rumania. 
The new union was finally recognized 
by Turkey and the European states. The 
independence of the Rumanian people 
was, however, not complete. 

All ties with Turkey were broken 
when, in 1877, Rumania declared its 
complete independence and entered the 
Russo-Turkish War as Russia’s ally. 
Despite its efforts on behalf of Russia 
during the war, upon its conclusion 
Russia attempted to take control of 
Rumania. 

The final steps toward independence 
were taken in 1881. The Congress of 
Berlin recognized an independent Ru- 
mania after Russia had usurped Bessa- 
rabia with its predominantly Rumanian 
populace. On May 10, 1881, by national 
election, Charles was crowned King of 
Rumania. Thereafter, in an atmosphere 
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of economic and political stability and 
with a united people, Rumania took its 
place among the nations of the world. 

Rumania’s independence was, as We 
all know, short lived. First came the 
Germans and then the Soviet Union 
which was not content with driving out 
and destroying the Nazi invader, In- 
stead the Soviet Union, by preconceived 
plan, displaced the Germans and started 
its eastern European empire. 

Today, Rumania and the other captive 
European nations are under the domina- 
tion and control of the Soviet Union. 
Religious freedom does not exist, nor do 
the other individual rights which all 
people cherish. 

Last year, after conducting lengthy 
hearings on the captive European na- 
tions, the Subcommittee on Europe re- 
ported that it was unlikely that there 
would be any major changes within the 
Soviet bloc in the near future. Puppet 
Communist governments continue to ex- 
ercise effective control in the captive na- 
tions. We must, however, continue to 
give careful study to developments in 
these nations so that we may be in a po- 
sition to help their peoples regain their 
freedom when the ever moving pendu- 
lum of world history presents an oppor- 
tune moment. 


Crime in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of misrepresenta- 
tion and biased reporting about the so- 
called crime situation in Washington. 
Let it be said here and now that Wash- 
ington’s crime problem is no different 
than that of any other community in 
this country. For an objective and 
calm job of reporting I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing article by Robert G. Spivack, which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of April 28, 1963: 

CRIME IN WASHINGTON 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

WasHincton—If you have ever been 
mugged, yoked, assaulted, or simply robbed 
of your money, the official statistics on 
crime in Washington, D.C., will bé of little 
comfort and entirely unconvincing. 

It is no fun to get hit on the head, 
whether it is on the New York waterfront, in 
Mississippi, or a few blocks from the White 
House 


But now, as a result of recent events, there 
appears to be a methodical campaign, di- 
rected from segregationist sources, to make 
it appear that Washington is one of the most 
dangerous cities in America, It might be 
instructive to put things in perspective. 

Crime in the Capital usually means 
“Negro crime.” Those who generalize about 
it take pains to point out that the Negro 
population of the District of Columbia is 
over 54 percent. 
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From this statistic you are supposed to 
draw several conclusions. As the segrega- 
tlonists see it this proves that Negroes are 
More violent than white men, and that they 
are not yet ready for equal rights. 

We are indebted to Berl I. Bernhard, the 
Intelligent and well-informed staff direc- 
tor of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
for challenging these conclusions and the 

data. 

To start, the Negro population of Metro- 
Politan Washington, which takes in nearby 

land and Virginia suburbs, is 24 percent 
in the whole area—not much different from 
What it was 100 years ago. 

While the crime rate is a bad, 
people are exaggerat: prove 
their point about Negro behavior. Mr. Bern- 

notes that the FBI uniform crime re- 


No one can find comfort in these statistics, 
Nor is there any need to be complacent about 
1 violence on the streets, whether in 


tory 
designed to justify the old order in Alabama 
and Mississippi. 

Before drawing hasty conclusions about 
Conditions in Washington, it might be in- 
Structive to read “Dusk at the Mountain,” 
an excellent book written by Haynes John- 
Son, a reporter for the Washington Star. It 


had “for the past month or 
80 been infested with the vilest criminals in 
all the land. Larceny, burglary, assaults of 
Various kinds, and attacks on many women 
have occurred within the shadow of the Cap- 
tol Building itself.” 2 
In 1939 a House subcommittee concluded: 
investigation has established, on the 
of fact, that Washington has a dis- 
STacefully high crime rate and that law en- 
forcement here is neither aggressive nor 
emolent.“ 

The fact that politicians make an issue of 
crime does not mean automatically that it 
Ceases to be a problem. But at least we know 
the present situation is not something new. 

Handling criminals is a day-to-day job of 

the police department, but eradicating or re- 
Gucing the causes of crime seems to be no 
different in Washington than any other city. 

One Negro minister has summed it up this 
Way: The situation is ugly. Why? Because 
the city is overcrowded with Negroes who 
Migrate northward looking for work. The 
husband finds a job, but it isn't much of a 
Job. Rent is high, and two or more families 
Crowd into small quarters. The wife works. 
When they come home at night they are both 
tired. Emotional explosions are frequent. 
The kids are uncared for and run wild. 

The road to crime, in Washington as else- 
Where, it would appear, is lined with. sub- 

housing and substandard schools. 
Mix such ingredients with substandard 
Wages, and the wonder is that there are not 
more explosions along the Potomac. 
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Per Jacobsson Dies in London 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I wish to insert an article on the death 
of Per Jacobsson, Managing Director of 
the International Monetary Fund: 

Dr. Per Jacopsson, Wontn Fund Heap, DIES 
IN LONDON—HE STRENGTHENED MONETARY 
SYSTEM 
Lonpon, May 6.—Dr. Per Jacobsson, head 

of the International Monetary Fund since 

1956, died yesterday in Middlesex Hospital 

after suffering a heart attack. 

He had entered the hospital a week ago 
for a checkup while here on a business trip. 

President Kennedy last night paid tribute 
to Dr. Jacobsson, 69, as a “towering figure 
in the world for more than 40 years.” 

Mr. Kennedy said in a statement that “all 
mankind owes a vast debt” to Dr. Jacobsson. 

“His role in international affairs has been 
unique, both in the building of a strong 
international monetary system and in the 
creation of a broad public understanding to 
support and strengthen it,” Mr. Kennedy 
said. 

His titles with the Fund were Chairman of 
the Executive Board and Managing Director. 
In these capacities, he had control over 
about $15 billion. 

He lived in Washington since he took over 
the Fund, but maintained his Swedish 
citizenship. 

He his career as a lecturer on 
economics in 1918 at Stockholm's Forestry 
High School. 

After World War II. Dr. Jacobsson was 
named to investigate the financial condi- 
tions of Italy, Austria, the Netherlands, and 
France. 

Prior to World War I. he had been with 
the League of Nations Economic Section, 
then joined the Bank for the International 
Settlements in Switzerland. 

Mr. Jacobsson also found time to col- 
laborate on two successful detective novels 
with Vernon Bartlett under the pen name 
of Peter Oldfield called “Death of a Diplo- 
mat” and the “Alchemy Murder Case.” Both 
were made into motion pictures. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert the 
following article in tribute to Col. Wil- 
liard F. Rockwell: 

Las DEDICATED TO MAN, CITY, U.S. Inpustry— 
ROCKWELL CITES HOMEWOOD-BRUSHTON RE- 
DEVELOPMENT 

(By William Allan) 

Williard F, Rockwell Research and Devel- 
opment Center will be dedicated today to 
a man, American industry, and Pittsburgh. 

The man is Col. Williard F, Rockwell, who 
38 years ago took over the old Standard 
Eight engine factory in Homewood and built 
it into a firm farflung in both products and 
plants. 

A plaque, especially created for the cere- 
monies, places emphasis on industry: 

“These laboratories are established to fur- 
ther his [Colonel Rockwell's] program of 
fostering a free America in a free world by 
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providing facilities to aid in our search for 
the secrets of nature and in our efforts to 
improve our standard of living by developing 
these God-given resources.” 

Pittsburgh takes up the main part of the, 
remarks of W. F. Rockwell, Jr., president of 
the company: 

“Our principal reasons for selecting this 
location were our interest in helping rede- 
velop the Homewood-Brushton area, the 
availability of college and university research 
personnel plus the availability of facilities 
for consulting work, a ready pool of skilled 
model makers and laboratory technicians 
and the inherent advantages of a central- 
city location for the college-trained engi- 
neers and scientists who will staff the 
facility.” 

Coincidentally, the laboratory facilities are 
located in the very building where Colonel 
Rockwell began in Pittsburgh in 1925. 

It had been built 11 years earlier to make 
engines for an ill-fated attempt of Pitts- 
burgh to get into the auto manufacturing 
business. 

Colonel Rockwell turned it into a meter 
plant and, since then, the Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co, has gone from that 1 plant 
in 1 city to 28 points in 15 States, 2 Canadian 
provinces and Europe. 

Products range from meters to voting 
machines. 

Gen. Joseph M. Colby, head of Rockwell 
research, says the expanded facility in Home- 
wood will be the hub of the company’s re- 
search program, although Rockwell plants 
in other cities will continue to have their 
own product development labs. 

He added that the lab would mean more 
jobs for Pittsburgh, pointing up the growth 
here in service facilities with jobs for trained 

el. 

General Colby, who as an Army researcher 
during World War H, designed many of the 
Army’s tanks and developed such things as 
the air-cooled engine and torsion-bar sus- 
pension system, adds that Rockwell now 
spends very nearly 4 cents out of every sales 
dollar on research and development. 

The new lab is just part of the $20 million 
the Homewood company has poured into re- 
search in the past 4 years. 

Dignitaries to take part in the dedication 
late today include Lt. Gov. Raymond P. 
Shafer, the county commissioners, and U.S, 
Senator Huom Scorr. 


Newark Observes Hundredth Anniversary 
of Emancipation Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in Sep- 
tember 1862, the newspapers in our Na- 
tion carried the text of a communica- 
tion from the President of the United 
States. This communication became the 
great, historic Emancipation: Proclama- 
tion on the following January 1. 

With this document, the guarantee of 
civil rights assured our citizens by the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution with its first 10 
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amendments should have become effec- 
tive for all our citizens, regardless of 
their race or color, That this guarantee 
has not become so effective we know all 
too well. But the Emancipation Procla- 
mation was the milestone for us in fu- 
ture generations to mark our progress. 

I am proud that my home city, New- 
ark, N.J., has given the recognition due 
to President Lincoln’s brave inspired 
proclamation. Under the leadership of 
our distinguished former colleague and 
present mayor of Newark, the Honor- 
able Hugh J. Addonizio, the Emanicipa- 
tion Centennial Committee yesterday ob- 
served a public prayer for peace and 
sponsored a great community parade. 

Important though they are in them- 
selves, these events achieve even greater 
importance when they are properly rec- 
ognized as manifestations of the healthy 
outlook of Newark toward the question 
of civil rights. In Newark, civil rights 
is not a question, It is a fact—a living 
example of the ability of people of all 
creeds and colors and ethnic back- 
grounds to live and work together. And 
it is wise that the city should show by 
such observances that it is a fact. 


It is perhaps significant that the Eman- 
cipation Centennial should have taken 
place just 4 days after the Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
which I am a member began hearings on 
my bill, H.R. 4575, and other similar bills 
which I hope will become the Civil Rights 
Act of 1963. With such legislation, we 
shall be able to offset the widespread ef- 
fort to deny our citizens their civil rights 
because of race, color or religion. The 
right to vote will not be denied, the rights 
to employment opportunity and housing 
availability will not be curtailed. 

I sincerely pray and shall do all in my 
power to assist enactment of the civil 
rights bills now in committee. With the 
example of my native city, the work of its 
Emancipation Centennial Committee 
and its entire government under Mayor 
Addonizio, I am optimistic that civil 
rights will become a fact, not a question, 
for all American citizens. 


Railroad Mergers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion by the State of Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly: , 

H. 1881 

Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to study the merger of 
rallroads and to take action necessary to 
postpone approval of any further mergers 
pending the outcome of such study 

Whereas various railroads in the United 
States have initiated mergers to the detri- 
ment of other railroads essential to the in- 
dustry and economy of our Nation and State 
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and to the convenience and well-being of our 
people; 

Whereas these mergers and proposed mer- 
gers, if continued, will have further deleteri- 
ous effects on our economy; and 

Whereas determinations of proposed rail- 


road mergers have not always given due con-. 


sideration to the total effects of such mergers 
on other factors, including unemployment in 
the railroad industry as well as in allied in- 
dustries and in industries dependent on rail- 
road transportation and the rapid transit 
needs in urban and suburban areas: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island— 

That the Rhode Island General Assembly 
hereby memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to undertake a comprehensive 
study of the effects of recent and proposed 
mergers of the various railroads in the 
United States on the industry and economy 
of the areas directly affected and of the Na- 
tion as a whole and on the convenience and 
well-being of the people; 

That the Congress of the United States 
take such action as may be necessary to 
postpone further approval of any pending 
or proposed railroad merger, including the 
proposed Pennsylvania Rallroad-New York 
Central Railroad merger, until such study 
has been made and until such study and any 
recommendations contained therein shall be 
considered by the Congress; and 

That copies of this resolution, duly at- 
tested, shall be immediately transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress elected from the State 
of Rhode Island. 

Avucust P. LA FRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


Communist Raises Frightening Prospects 
of Thinking of Some of President Ken- 
nedy’s Advisers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following column writ- 
ten by Alice Widener in the Shreveport 
Journal, Shreveport, La. The frighten- 
ing implications demand an answer from 
the President as to just how far he in- 
tends to go in following the advice of the 
People who surround him. 


Imagine, thinking that burning some 
of our military weapons could conceiva- 
bly aid us in the fight to the finish with 
communism. Is this type of fuzzy think- 
ing typical of President Kennedy’s ad- 
visers? 

The column follows: 

J.F.K.'s SAVONAROLA 
(By Alice Widener) 

Wasnrncton, D.C.—Today nothing is more 
vital to Americans than to get to know the 
ideas of Jerome Wiesner, scientific adviser to 
President Kennedy. A pipe-smoking profes- 
sor from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Wiesner bears startling intellectual 
resemblance to Savonarola, the 15th century 
Italian monk who—says the Universal Stand- 
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ard Encyclopedia—wrecked the great Renals- 
sance city-state of Florence through “the ex- 
travagance of the theories to which his Ideal- 
ism impelled him.“ 

Coincidentally, Savonarola's first name was 
Girolamo“ Jerome. To set the world an 
example of a truly peaceful, Christian com- 
monwealth, he drove Florentines into casting 
symbols of their wickedness—jewels, swords, 
works of art—into the flames of public bon- 
fires. Also, Savonarola instituted a city-state 
spying system for repression of vice. 

Today, Prof. Jerome Wiesner wants the 
United States to fly 30 B-47 jet bombers to a 
neutral country and burn them as a show of 
our good faith in seeking disarmament. 
Moreover, he wants to set up as part of an in- 
ternational arms-control inspection system a 
psychological spying system to inspect people 
alleged to be potential violators of an inter- 
national disarmament agreement. Jerome 
Wiesner, the modern Savonarola, proposes a 
variety of means for inspecting the minds of 
people, including use of interrogation of key 
personnel and officials, use of lie detectors, 
drugs. 
Columnists Robert S. Allen and Paul J. 
Scott recently reported on Wiesner's 
schemes, and on his proposal to ask the 
Soviets to burn 30 IL-28 bombers in re- 
sponse to our plane burning. The Allen- 
Scott report said Wiesner approved this Or- 
welllan 1984 type of proposal at the Pug- 
wash Conference in Moscow, December 1960, 
and he wants our Government to undertake 
intensive research in this field. But—sey 
Allen and Scott—Professor Wiesner doesn't 
want the United States to develop the 
weapon which military experts believe is 
essential to our successful national defense 
against Red military aggression—the anti- 
missile missile. 

On reading the Allen-Scott Report about 
Wiesner, April 16, my blood ran cold, for I 
recalled an article, “International Inspec- 
torate,“ which I wrote 2 years ago for my 
U.S.A. magazine. Published April 21, 1961, 
my article reported on the Pugwash plan 
for a disarmament II-Corps of peacetime 
mind inspectors. This plan was mainly 
masterminded by Prof. Seymour Melman of 
Columbia University, and was fully de- 
scribed in the March 1961 Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists by Prof. Jay Orear of 
Cornell University. 

The Cornell physicist reported that Mel- 
man and the Pugwash group see disarma- 
ment as requiring various techniques for 
inspecting people rather than physical ob- 
jects. Orear continued, “In the formal dis- 
cussion at the Moscow Pugwash Conference 
(attended by Lenin Peace Prize winner Cy- 
rus Eaton, Jerome Wiesner, Walt W. Ros- 
tow and others), five Soviet participants 
endorsed the * * proposals contained in 
this paper.” 

Why not? In the 1940's, George Orwell 
wrote his famous 1984“ about prevailing 
Communist methods for inspection of peo- 
ple’s minds by big brother bureaucrats. 

“Inspectors of physical objects may search 
forever for a hidden (atomic) stockpile 
without success,“ wrote Professor Orear. 
“But if a hidden stockpile exists, there is 
always one sure place to find it—in the 
minds of some of the national leaders.” He 
said the Pugwash II-Corps plan admitted 
that such probing for alleged violators of 


- disarmament would entail “the right to use 


a lie detector,” then punishment for per- 
jury, and then requestſoning until the ac- 
cused persons “were able to tell a consistent 
story.” All questioning would be done by 
key personnel believing that for the purpose 
of securing peace, loyalty to a supranational 
entity or to mankind is a higher value than 
loyalty to a nation. 

Neither Orear nor any Pugwasher posed 
the ethical question of whether a person 
willing to be disloyal to his own nation 
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can possess a loyalty of slightest value to 
Mankind or a supernational entitly. Profes- 
Sor Orear asserts, “Many individuals hold 
Some loyalties and beliefs more dearly thane 
loyalty to nation. Loyalty to family is an 
example.” Is this a good example? In under- 
Boing Nazi and Communist torture, should 
heroic resisters have told all in order to save 
ir own families? Should the late Povl 
Bang-Jensen have put his loyalty to the 
United Nations above his sworn loyalty to 
Hungarian witnesses to Communist atroci- 
and revealed their names so that 
chey and Kadar could kill the wit- 
Nesses’ companions in defense of freedom? 

The Pugwash H-Corps proposal—which 
evidently is approved by President Kennedy's 

Yonarola, Jerome Wiesner—would force 
Suspects of arms-control violation to under- 
80 lie detector tests and other testings con- 
quoted jointly by scientists of the East and 

est.” 

Scientists Orear and Wiesner claim Khru- 
®hchey approves of all this and is willing to 
Cooperate. Believe it or not, they take this 
&s a good omen. 

In the near future, if President Kennedy 

on keeping Jerome Savonarola“ 

er at his side, the administration might 

try to set a good faith example to the Soviets 
a United States-sponsored auto-da-fe for 

7 jet bombers. Perhaps, even, the planes 
Would be burned with “wicked” military- 
minded bombardiers (or Pentagon generals 
and admirals) strapped in the seats. 

This may sound insane; but I know it isn’t. 
When I researched my 1961 article on the 
“International Inspectorate" plan for a 
Pugwash mind-inspecting II- Corps, I could 
not believe my own eyes. Yet today—accord- 
ing to the Scott-Allen Report—this plan is 

pushed by Jerome Wiesner. If he is 
Permitted tō remain in his present post, then 
Perhaps he'll wreck our Republic with spy- 
and burnings “for peace,” in the same 
Manner as Girolamo Savonarola wrecked the 
Magnificient Renaissance city-state of Flor- 
ence with his 15th century zealotry for virtue. 

Some Americans, like Pugwash angel 
multi-milllonaire Cyrus Eaton, say they 
Would rather be Red than dead, Would all 
Americans rather be Big-Brothered than 
8 If so, then why did we fight against 

er? 


Our Fear-Ridden Nation’s Capital 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with an outstand- 
editorial which has been printed in 
the May 12, 1963, issue of the Spartan- 
Herald Journal of Spartanburg, 

S.C. It is entitled “Fear-Ridden City, 
Nation’s Capital.” Since this 
Should be of particular interest to those 
- of us who make the laws for the District 
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of Columbia, I ask unanimous consent 
that this editoral be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: r 
FEAR-RIDDEN Crry, Our NATION'S CAPITAL 


Our Nation's Capital is a fear-ridden city. 

Visit Washington, as several local people 
have recently, and you will find an unhappy 
place. 

People are scared. 

Go to a baseball game. You not only feel 
but you see the uneasiness. And you can 
remember why. Only a few days before, a 
gang of young hoodlums attacked fans for 
no reason at all in a lighted stadium with 
scores of policemen within shouting distance. 
Now you can see a doubled security force, 
alert like a soldier on combat guard. 

A friend, well familiar with Washington 
because he lived there several years, has to 
go at night to another hotel only three 
blocks away. The streets are well-lighted 
and he likes to walk. But he takes a taxi. 

You read about a tiny air pistol loaded 
with tear gas pellets, which women are 
advised to carry. 

Roving packs of thugs have the city at 
their mercy. No remedy is in sight. 

One editor wrote after being in the capital 
for a convention: 

“Every American citizen will buy Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s view that the National 
Capital should be a showplace. But to pre- 
tend that cultural arts buildings and 
museums are adequate while hoodlums run 
wild and make mockery of law enforcement 
is the height of self-delusion. 

“Visitors to Washington are appalled by 
local conditions and return home sickened 
at heart by what they see or read 

“A sfiowplace? Anything but.” 

Another observer comments: “Justice in 
the Capital is considered the easiest in the 
land. If the defendant isn't adjudged in- 
sane, it is found that he is misunderstood, 
or suffers from an unhappy childhood. It 
seems that most of those aren't 
criminal, but are misunderstood. The situ- 
ation is delicate and serious.” 

A man who attacked and raped a Govern- 
ment worker was found guilty or robbery 
but beat the rape charge by pleading 
insanity. 7 

The cause of Washington’s trouble is at the 
heart of tribulations known in other places 
and throughout the land. The first step in 
curing a disease is to discover its cause. So 
far, responsible national authorities and 
Washington officialdom have refused to take 
a factual look for fear of seeing the truth. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- . 


cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, titie 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). : 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
on credit (US. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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The Ways of the White Man Are Strange 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 
OF COLORADO 
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Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


ties as confined to the past. How- 
ever, despite the efforts of many dedi- 
dated people throughout the years, there 
still areas of misunderstanding that 
Call for our most careful consideration. 
of the very fundamental problems 
has been touched on in an 
€ditorial in the April issue of the Ute Bul- 
& publication of the Ute Indian 
Fort Duchesne, Utah. I recom- 
Mend the editorial to my colleagues. 
The editorial follows: 
robe ways of the white man are strange. 
Ou never know what it is going to cost you 
for associating with him, or taking whatever 
under the pretense of friend- 
. statement was made to the edi- 
ears ago by one of the old leaders of the 
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similar statements made not only by 
Indians but also by Indians from 
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probably true that many young In- 
boys and girls are brought to distrust 
Suspect the white man. Why else the 
and the reluctance to accept the values 
the white man? Why the apathy in 
ol and the seeming lack of interest in 
advantage of the many opportunities 
by the benevolent white man? Part 
answer may lie with the kinds of ex- 
that the Indians have had in the 
in their relationships with the white 
Maybe the American Indian discovered 
© white man's gifts of bright trinkets 
orful beads were not really offered in 
riendly spirit—in a traditional Indian 
giving or in the white man's own 
way—but for a price. The price 
his lands, his precious furs and other 
le possessions, Maybe the Indian 
a jug with a white man who seemed 
dear bosom friend, only to find upon 
headache that he 
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accept certain kinds of services and 
P Which would make him civilized and 
Uke the white man, only to discover 
1 he would eventually have to pay the 
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If an average American were told that the 
erican Indian distrusts and suspects his 
citizens and his Government in cer- 
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tain ways, the response might be that the 
Indians ought to quit living in the past, 
that he ought to come out of his blanket, 
and stop behaving like a much maligned 
person—in other words stop being sorry 
for yourself. 

There are of course many American In- 
dians who have accepted and adjusted to 
their rather dual nature of living and are 
proud of being American citizens. Right or 
wrong, they will support and believe in their 
Government. For those who have certain 
reservations in this respect, the news which 
was given to the Ute Indians several days 
ago only confirmed what they have always 
believed: The United States Government is 
not to be wholly trusted and that after hun- 
dreds of years, it still operates pretty much 
in the same way in respect to its relation- 
ship with its Indian wards. You cannot 
blame some of the Ute Indians for saying, 
“I told you so.” 

What is the reason for this feeling? Well, 
the Ute Indians were handed a bill for over 
a million dollars for certain services provided 
them by the United States through the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs roughly between 
1950 and 1962. This bill is in connection 
with the offsets against the recent Judgment 
awarded to the Ute Indians for lands in the 
State of Colorado. What were the services 
for? They were for such things as soil and 


many American citizens and for social serv- 
ices, relocation services, and so on which the 
average American quite often gets for noth- 
ing. The Government would naturally like 
to charge the Indians for administrative 
costs such as the superintendent's salary, 
costs for running the agency, and so on, 
but it is prevented from doing this because 
the Indian Claims Commission Act says that 
you can’t charge the Indians for services 
normally provided other Americans, and 
ostensibly, this includes the costs of run- 
ning certain Government agencies. 

So, the United States has sneaked In from 
left field the costs for certain special serv- 
ices which cannot be tabbed as administra- 
tive expenses. According to the customs and 
practices of 100 years or more, naturally, the 
Indians were not asked to request, pass upon, 
or offer judgment upon the services allegedly 
performed. 

The latest of the episodes between the 
United States and the Ute Indians extend- 
ing back to the 1840's had its origin in 1874 
when the Ute Indians were induced to accept 
a mere pittance of $500,000 for the subse- 
quently rich and teeming San Juan mining 
area in southwestern Colorado. The Utes 
have been claiming that they were not ade- 
quately compensated and in the court trial 
at Denver in 1957, they asked for $37.5 mil- 
lion. Early last fall, the Indian Claims Com- 
mission awarded the Utes nearly $8 million 
minus offsets. The award goes to the Confed- 
erated Bands of Utes which includes the Utes 
at the Southern Ute Agency, the Ute Moun- 
tain Ute Agency, and the Uintah and Ouray 
Agency. 

When the southern Utes at Ignacio, Colo., 
heard that they were also being presented a 
bill by the Federal Government, they 
promptly asked the superintendent to sus- 
pend all Bureau of Indian Affairs services 
since they were not in a position to pay for 
them. What are the Utes going to do about 
it? They are going to disagree completely 


with Uncle Sammy and ask him to take 
another look at his absurd statement of 
accounts and they might haul him into court 
to account for some of the tribal moneys he 
may have expended rather unwisely. The 
Ute Indians may feel frustrated, disgusted 
and resigned to all of this, but we must 
remember that we have one privilege as 
American citizens in a democratic society 
and that is to disagree with our Government, 
go to court and hash over our differences, or 
settle the issues over a conference table. In 
another system of government, we might lose 
our heads. 


Statement by George J. Burger, Sr., Before 
Subcommittee on Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, last 
week a subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee con- 
ducted hearings on legislation to change 
the present system of small business set- 
asides in the construction industry. One 
of the able witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the committee during the hearings 
was Mr. George J. Burger, Sr., vice pres- 
ident of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business. Mr. Burger pre- 
sented a strong statement for small 
business set-asides. I ask unanimous 
consent to have his statement printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SeT-ASIDES FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


I am George J. Burger, vice president, leg- 
islative activities, National Federation of 
Independent Business, We are a national 
organization composed solely of smaller, in- 
dependent business and independent pro- 
fessional people. Our home office is San 
Mateo, Calif. I am in charge of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., office. 

We now have over 190,000 individual, 
directly supporting, and participating mem- 
bers throughout all 50 States. This number 
is increasing every week. From the stand- 
point of number of directly supporting and 
participating members we are the largest 
business-professional organization in the 
country. 

Our main function is one of encouraging 
these independent enterprisers—who are the 
admitted backbone of our free enterprise 
system, and who are one of the strong pillars 
supporting our very liberties—to take a con- 
tinuing, active, informed interest in Govern- 
ment affairs—State and National—and of 
providing them with to do so in 
an intelligent, effective manner, 

Senators and staff members of this com- 
mittee are familiar with the federation. 
Our members set our stands on legislative 
matters nationwide mandate polls 
in which they send signed ballots directly to 
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their Congressmen. Additionally our mem- 
bers advise us of the facts underlying their 
problems in our regular, yearly factfinding 
special surveys. Thus federation positions 
are not determined by any board of directors, 
or filtered through committees, but rather 
come right from the members at the grass- 
roots themselves. In other words, we speak 
authoritatively. 

As we advised your subcommittee on June 
7, 1962, we have not polled our members on 
the Metcalf bill. We are, however, committed 
by membership vote to support all programs 
which aim to provide fairer and freer oppor- 
tunities for independents to bid on and win 
Government contracts, 

Now, the bill in question would relieve the 
Small Business Administration of its power 
to set aside contracts for small business bid- 
ing in the construction contractor industry. 
As we understand it the industry is clamor- 
ing for this action, and that is the reason 
for the bills and these hearings. But frankly 
we are a little puzzled. 

As you likely understand, we have a repre- 
sentative number of construction contractors 
among our members. For example, our mem- 
ber-district chairmen broadly represent a 
cross section of our membership. Of the 
approximate 1,000 such chairmen who re- 
plied to our 1961 special survey on the Presi- 
dent’s tax revision program, about 3 per- 
cent were construction contractors. 

Our members, given problems they con- 
sider urgent generally take them up with 
us, either by mall or through our staff field 
Tepresentatives. We receive such mail and 
reports each and every day of each and every 
week of the year. We get further informa- 
tion through our special factfinding surveys. 
We encourage this because it strengthens 
our ability to serve not only members but 
those in Government who are interested in 
small business problems. 

With these facts in mind one would expect 
that we would be getting some volume of 
mall and reports as to the alleged set-aside 
problem in the construtcion contractor field. 
The fact 18, however, that we have had per- 
haps six complaints on this over the past 
5 years. Even after we completed and pub- 
licized our testimony which we gave to your 
subcommittee last year, we received perhaps 
10 letters of criticism from members active 
in the field in question, and experienced the 
resignation of perhaps three such members, 

Thus our question: Where is the wide- 
spread popular support—therefore need—for 
these bills in the industry? 

As we told you last year, we have followed 
closely all activities of the Small Business 
Administration, including its set-aside pro- 
grams, from the agency’s very beginning in 
1953. On the basis of this first-hand knowl- 
edge we can say that within the potential 
granted it by the Congress the agency has 
done a fine job in serving the legitimate in- 
terests of the small business community, 
which in all such cases happen to be iden- 
tical with the interests of our Nation. 

Certainly members of this subcommittee 
will agree that the direction of Government 
contract awards, especially in these days of 
multibillion dollar and still growing Federal 
spending, decisively affects the shape of our 
economy and therefore of business units 
large and small. If there is any doubt of 
this, think of the TFX controversy. 

With that thought in mind consider that 
since 1957 the share of Government contracts 
taken by smaller, independent business sup- 
pliers has decreased. Significantly, this de- 
crease has taken place during a period when 
the SBA, by wise and reasonable use of pow- 
ers granted it by Congress (granted it, by 
the way, after long and deep study based on 
years of experience) has greatly increased 
the number and value of set-asides for the 
small business community. 

For example, during 1954 (the SBA's first 
full year of operation) smaller firms secured 
$161 million in defense contracts under the 
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set-aside program. By 1962 the total dollar 
volume won by smaller firms under the set- 
aside program had reached $18 billion—an 
increase of over 1,100 percent. Yet as be- 
tween 1954 and 1962, the small business 
share of defense contracts (which includes 
the set-aside figures) dropped from 25.3 to 
17.3 percent. 

Under these circumstances we suggest that 
the need is for further strengthening, not 
for weakening, the hand of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration on Government con- 
tracts. Any other course would be sheer sui- 
cide from the standpoint of the Nation's 
independents * * * for the Lord only knows 
how much smaller this percentage might be 
today without the agency’s assistance to 
smal! firms. 

Now we want to make it quite clear that we 
are keenly sensitive to the fact that those in 
the construction contractor industry deserve 
the utmost in fair play and in consideration. 
This is their due as American citizens. You 
likely recall the SBA moved in that direction 
about the time of your hearings last year by 
liberalizing the size standards then prevail- 
ing. Perhaps further action is needed along 
this line. We must say, however, that ap- 
pearances indicate that the forces behind 
these bills do not want reasonable treatment 
under the set-aside program, rather they 
want complete and utter destruction of the 
set-aside program for construction contrac- 
tors. 


This is what so deeply concerns us. For 
the implication seems clear that the drive 
for this bill may be nothing but a first step 
in the direction of complete dismantlement 
of the entire set-aside program. Exempt 
that industry, and precedent is set for ex- 
empting all others. In this sense, the bill 
directly affects not only those in the con- 
struction contracting industry but also those 
in the electronics field, the precision indus- 
tries, the clothing field, in fact the entire 
range of industries in which smaller inde- 
pendents have the desire and capability of 
supplying the needs of Government. This 
must not be overlooked by anyone, especially 
those of the Congress who are members of 
this subcommittee. 

Frankly, we are convinced that it would 
be a sorry day for smaller, independent busi- 
ness people, who are the backbone of our 
economy and whose continued existence and 
fair opportunities are so vitally important to 
the maintenance of our individual liberties, 
should the Congress consent to any move 
which would deprive them of any necessary 
assistance such as is afforded in the set-aside 
program. 

In conclusion, we do hope that the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee will give long 
and serious consideration to these facts be- 
fore reaching decisions on the Metcalf bill 
now before you. 


Let the Members Pay It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time an editorial which appeared in 
the Friday, May 10, 1963, Bradenton 
Herald, “Let the Members Pay It.” Its 
writer, Mr. John T. Hamner, is one of the 
outstanding editors in our State. His 
words reflect the thoughts of the many 
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people in my congressional district who 
believe that the United States should 
no longer bear the excessive cost of fi- 
nancing the United Nations, 

I concur completely in Mr. Hamner's 
conclusion that we are simple minded to 
continue to pay our enemies’ bills in this 
organization which those people are us- 
ing to obstruct freedom. 

The editorial follows: 

LET THE MEMBERS Pay Ir 


The United Nations General Assembly i$ 
going to have another session next 
week on money—that being an item which 
the U.N, is fast running out of. 

The U.N. will be somewhere between $110 
million and $127 million in debt by the 
of June, and the United States has 
given a strong indication that it's getting 
tired of footing more than its regular share 
of the bills. Obviously, this is a debt for 
the members who owe it to pay, not for the 
United States. 

A 21-nation special committee on the defi- 
cit reported last month that it couldn't agree 
on how to finance the peace-keeping opera- 
tions which have run the UN. into steady 
mounting debt. Principal among these op- 
erations is the venture in the Congo, W. 
has cost around $300 million. 

The end of Katanga’s independence move- 
ment has led Secretary U Thant to hope 
publicly that the Congo expeditionary foros 
may be reduced from 19,000 men to 5,000 bY 
the end of the year. But the cost would 
still be $5 million a month, not counting the 
cost of underwriting the shaky U.N.-blessed 
Central Congolese Government. 

Indicative of the U.N.'s straited fiscal af- 
fairs is the fact that the special General 
Assembly session must find some $30 to 640 
million to keep the reduced force in the 
Congo the remainder of the year. Appar- 
ently it has not occurred to the UN. to pull 
the troops out and save all the cost. 

The United States told the 21- 
nation committee that it’s going to end its 
voluntary payments for the Congo over 
above its standard one-third support of 
U.N. costs, unless the laggard members pay 
up their past-due assessments, 

The Soviet Union is the principal de- 
faulter. As of March 1, the Soviet owed 
more than $1614 million on its regular ac 
count, $16% million on the Middle East 
emergency account, and almost $3744 million 
on its Congo account. Thus, with $70% mil- 
lion owed, the Russians account for 
than half of the total U.N. indebtedness. 

This money problem is a constant plague 
to the U.N. and the United States has con- 
stantly plugged the gaps. Increasing re 
sistance to being the friendly finance man. 
however, has showed up both in Congress 
and in public opinion. 

Obviously the time has come for the UN. 
membership to put the pressure on thos? 
who owe money to pay up. And the time 15 
long past due for the United States to quit 
being so simple minded as to pay its enemies 
bills in an international body those enemies 
use primarily for obstruction in the path of 
freedom, 


Address by Pierre Salinger at Dedicatio® 
of World’s Fair Press Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


r 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OH THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 


1963 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- One of the things done by the present 
delivered by Pierre Salinger, press ®dministra acili ogue be- 
secretary os the President, at the dedi- tween us and the peoples of other countries 
Cation of the New Tork World's Fair Wat to setabilay A center for foreign both 
Center, New “York City, NY. en eee ta NOW TOTE n tome 
May 4 2 r. NEW y, ” the permanent corps and visiting journalists 


with a headquarters and an avenue for as- 
There being no objection, the address 


sistance in pursuing their journalistic ends. 
Ma erst to be printed in the Recorp, Among other things, it helps these com- 
ollows: $ 


municators with schedules, appointments, 

contacts, and in arranging for covering spe- 

-= ee ax 1 —.— e ee cific stories. The officers of the center have 
rom or New Tonk N Pam Pu already been in touch with fair officials, and 
New Yore, N. T. Mar 4, 1963 we hope to send a lot of foreign journalistic 

The people for whom this center was cre- 


business your way. 
I hope this center will be heavily used, 
Sted will follow a distinguished company, 


by the domestic and foreign press alike. The 
W. communications that flow from here will be 


ttan countryside to what is now 40th 
Street. But, according to the most famous 
Of the re who first covered a New 
York World's Fair, it was otherwise a great 
Success, Horace Greeley called the 1853 ex- 
Position something to be seen once in a 


Philadelphia Company Helps Johnny 
To Read 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 7 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, there has 
“Bu ucts, been a great deal of concern in recent 
tal the workmen of the world here to Fears over whether or not Johnny can 

be represented. read and the concern has resulted in 

I understand that with the exhibits now some good changes in teaching methods. 
Planned, workmen of much of the world will I am especially pleased that a Penn- 


F 


Walt Whitman, native of this now popu- 
lous island, visited it repeatedly for nearly 
® year, by his own enthusiastic account. 

of those visits came a memorable poem, 
of the Exposition,” two lines of which + 
Might still serve as a theme for the great 
fair opening here next year: 


“Not only all the world of works, trade, prod- 


2 


The early opening of this communications 
— ter, as well as the fair itself, say some- 
tte rie in the + F 

the worl ey 

Our belief in the uses of knowledge and the reader because of their interesting sub- 
Tree flow of information and ideas. They re- ject matter and they salute him by rec- 
“firm our abiding falth in the future of the ognizing that he can learn faster than 
Open society as opposed to the closed society. * he has in the recent past. 

dere we live in an open society—and no The whole story is told in a news 


one would change 
— eee eee as our fall- article and editorial which recently nps 
be 


wes. WW. times yield to the tem: peared in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Scat ke AoT Ot (( ask unanimous consent that they 
dates es fail to distinguish between the printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Og of free societies and disarray. There being no objection, the article 


is not true in the closed society. 
Wem ete fg in laden tm vies, and editorial were ordered to be printed 
They often yield to the temptation to restrict in the Recor, as follows: 
Tee thought and ideas. New Texts SEEK Faster War FOR 
But, basically, the future of the world rests Jounny To ReaD 
On communications and, therefore, on un- (By Daniel Langan) 
thi, anding. And anything which impedes A new method of teaching which may 


dispel the “why Johnny can’t read” cry of 

tellectual activity and the free flow of Ideas many educators has been evolved in a series 

Sstricts this understanding and presents the of primary reading textbooks now being pub- 
5 of miscalculation and all lished by a Philadelphia firm. 

stem from that. Texts and workbooks for the first grade 

G. Wells, no mean practicer of the art. series of “Basic Reading,” published by J. 

Sin 8 grea t 8 ng faa Bsa of B. Lippincott Co., will be put into use at 

ve 5 
socie 


g 


INCREASES VOCABULARY 


Ameri oreign The authors of the book contend that the 
2 9 first grader will have a minimum of 2,000 
words at his command at the end of the 
year, compared with the “look-say” method 
pupil's vocabulary of 326 words and the 
“phonic” method pupil's vocabulary of 440 


A series for all of the eight primary grades 
dogmatic control. The United is scheduled for completion in 1965 by the 
mtributing to that enlightenment authors, Glenn McCracken and Charles C. 
many parts of the world, Walcutt. 

efforts to continue. Next In order to help Johnny read better, the 


us one, 
Underlying goal 
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Comm. and said about it in the methods of teaching and provide the pupil 
Unications of the world, will contribute with reading material that is both modern 
*Pecifically to that enlightenment. and stimulating. 
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millions of words that new books utilize the best features of many 
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NOW IN JET AGE 

The “Run, Spot, Run,” which most of 
today’s Inquirer readers were exposed to in 
first grade, has given way to such exercises 
as A Ride in a Jet Plane.” 

“Jack sat down near the back of the plane. 
He had a seat belt to make him safe. Jack 
saw the hostess. Her job was to help Jack 
if he sent for her,” are excerpts from a tale 
next year's first graders will be reading. 

No more does Puff the cat become en- 
tangled in a ball of yarn. Nor are the pupils 
subjected to seemingly endless repetition in 
their reading exercises. Repeating of one- 
Syllable words is confined mostly to poems 
where the repetition makes for smoothly 
flowing rhymes which are recited sloud. 

The “Basic Reading” series combines the 
better features of two teaching methods now 
in use, the phonics system advocated by 
modern educators and the look-say or whole- 
word meaning method by which most pre- 
Second World War puplls learned to read. 

It also offers enough modifications of these 
methods and enough extras to be called a new 
method. 

Phonics: The science of sound as applied 
to reading—teaches pupils to read phonet- 
ically and learn new words because they 
know how the letters sound. 

Look-say ls simply: R-a-n spells ran. - 
But by learning the whole images of the 
words from the very start, with all of their 
letters and sounds, the child studying “Basic 
Reader” sees the words in the same manner 

that skillful adult readers do. ` 

They become whole and perfect images; 80 
ingrained as entities that the fast reader 
May never notice a typographical error as 
“insitsed” as he devours a story. 

In pre-primer, the first book of the “Basic 
Reading” series, first-grade pupils receive 
their first lessons in the pronunciation of 
the vowels and the association of the sound 
with the gayly colored pictures that accom- 
pany the lesson: 

Three apples on a branch are depicted 
above the letters a and A. The teacher 
stresses the “a” sound as it is pronounced in 
the word “apple.” 

Besides learning the letter and its sound, 
the pupils are offered further learning habits, 
known to educators as readiness activities, 
By this, the teacher tells the pupils how to 
distinguish among first, middle and last, or 
big, bigger, biggest. The pupil also learns 
to read the page and its contents from left 
to right. 

It is not until completion of the first five 
lessons, all of which are devoted to learning 
the vowels, that the pupil learns his first 
word. 

The sixth lesson deals with the letter m“ 
and is accompanied by pictures of full, half, 
and quarter moons. The previously learned 
“a” is combined with m“ and the pupil has 
taken his first step into the world of read- 


Progress from that point is rapid and the 
child moves on to other consonants and cou- 
plings, “nd,” “st,” and “nt.” 

The authors admit that simple but irreg- 
ularly formed words as “eye,” “one,” and 
“knee” may be omitted from the yocabulary 
but they state that the exceptional words 
are easy to master if taken one at a time. 
They also refrain from using the aforemen- 
tioned words by writing exercises which do 
not require these exceptions. 

In exchange for these omissions, difficult 
words at his command at the end of the year 
are: “puddle,” “canal,” “vacant,” asleep.“ 
“weave,” helmet,“ “pullet,” “hostess,” 
“acorn,” “clams,” “fifteen,” “bucket,” 
“braids,” and “monster.” 

The door also is opened to recognition of 
words from the child's speaking vocabulary 
words he has heard his parents use or has 
heard on television—but which he would not 
normally read until he was much older. 
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“Crisis,” “mysterious,” and “creation” are 
words of this type. 

Therefore, the publication of “Basic Read- 
ing may furnish the antidote for “Johnny's” 
reading dilemma, bringing to a halt the cries 
of college English professors and rendering 
obsolete remedial reading classes. 

“Johnny's progress also may lead to a new 
ery: “Why can't Johnny's parents read as 
well as he can?” ‘ 


HELPING LITTLE JOHNNY To READ 


Introduction in many schools throughout 
the Nation of a new method of reading in- 
struction—which combines phonics and the 
whole-word system to boost first-grade read- 
ing vocabulary from the present 300- to 400- 
word level to 2,000 words—suggests that a 
real gain for education may yet come out of 
the prolonged controversy over the reading 
inadequacies of so many U.S. young people, 

It seems to us that, quite apart from the 
question of whether or not youngsters should 
be taught to sound out syllables, the new 
reading program is valuable because it recog- 
nizes that first graders generally have a much 
larger speaking vocabulary than the 300 or 
400 words to which they are limited by pro- 
ponents of both the phonics and the whole- 
word teaching systems. 

As a result, the ideas and variety of sub- 
ject matter in texts advocated by both fac- 
tions are held to artificial minimums far be- 
low the actual mental range of most young- 
sters throughout the elementary grades. 

We are glad that it is a Philadelphia con- 
cern, the J. B. Lippincott Co., that is publish- 
ing the new series. We believe other text- 
book publishers would be performing a pub- 
lic service, and find it good business as well, 
to follow Lippincott's good example. 


Outstanding Admiral Anderson Gets 
Kennedy Ax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently it does not pay to disagree 
either with the President or the Secre- 
tary of Defense under this administra- 
tion. 


An outstanding fighting man, Adm. 
George M. Anderson, has just gotten the 
ax. No matter how much President 
Kennedy tries to gloss over this shock- 
ing fact, it is shameful on its face. 

We talk about encouraging our mili- 
tary to stay in the service, and yet when 
we have a gem of a Chief of Staff who 
has nothing else in mind except how to 
save his beloved country, he is uncere- 
moniously ushered out. 

The American people are now wonder- 
ing whether or not our Chiefs of Staff 
must become Kennedy rubberstamps in 
order to survive. If this be the case, our 
military posture is due for deterioration. 

In yesterday’s New York World Tele- 
gram, Henry J. Taylor goes into this 
whole disgraceful action by the Presi- 
dent: 

RECKLESS Ax JOBS In THE MILITARY 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Nearly 6 years before his retirement age, 

America loses a first-class, highly trained, 
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forthright fighting man in the head-chop 
of Adm. George M. Anderson, Chief of Naval 
Operations, 

In Government there are always ways of 
disagreeing with your boss, most of them 
dangerous. In the armed services, Congress 
makes the problem an agony—sometimes 
tragic—as the pitfall terminating the life- 
time careers of fine officers. : 

The Nation is the loser; our enemies the 
gainer. Yet what can an honorable man do? 

Admiral Anderson was helpless when the 
Senate subcommittee ordered him to testify 
in the Boeing-General Dynamics plane dis- 
pute. A man like this will always put his 
view of the national interest first. And An- 
derson's testimony, unavoidably, contra- 
dicted many of Defense Secretary Me- 
Namara’s statements; politely but with the 
respected weight of proven competence and 
long experience. 

Air Force Chief of Staff Curtis E. LeMay's 
expert testimony likewise contradicted the 
boss. Whatever the reasons, his reappoint- 
ment is cut to 1 year. I 

But Anderson was tossed entirely out, For 
being offered “a civilian place“ somewhere in 
the Government means the end of him— 
and of the Nation’s lifetime training of 
him—in our Navy. 

No other profession, no corporation, and 
certainly no Government occupation screens 
and tests men for advancement as continu- 
ously and relentlessly as those on the slow, 
hard way up to top posts in our Armed 
Forces. 

Surely there must be some better way 
than this to protect America against losing 
them in their prime. 

The problem is complex. It includes other 
factors. It also is old. But where insub- 
ordination is clearly not involved, where de- 
fiance of civilian authority isn't at issue, 
where experienced judgment is demanded 
and the public is entitled to hear it, even 
the suspicion of retaliation by the boss is 
both a personal and national tragedy. 

What would happen to the morale of 
youth studying medicine if fine, competent 
surgeons’ careers were snuffed off and had 
to be abandoned because some new hospital 
superintendent didn't like their professional 
opinions? 

A key factor in the present action is Paul 
H. Nitze, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs. As one re- 
sult, the next question mark is Gen. Earle 
G. Wheeler, Army Chief of Staff. A House 
appropriations subcommittee ordered him 
to testify on NATO's ability to withstand 
a Soviet ground assault. 

Along with Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Walt 
W. Rostow, etc., Nitze is one of our leading 
assurance-mongers. He is likewise as in- 
nocent of military experience as Ferdinand 
the Bull. And he had followed the fashion 
by blandly announcing a “myth.” 

He stated: “It is a myth that the Soviet 
has overwhelming nonnuclear superiority 
over the West.” Premier Khrushchev’s re- 
action to this novel lullaby is unrecorded. 
But, alas, the general staffs of the free world 
can be expected to have their own ideas 
about Nitze. 

“NATO has more men under arms and 
greater over-all strength than the Russians,” 
he officially opined, “both worldwide (58 
million) and in Europe (2.2 million). War- 
saw Pact countries have 43 million men 
under arms. Soviet active units, not count- 
ing satellites, total about 2 million.” 

Nitze would have knocked his own myth 
into a dehydrated buttercup by defining 
“Soviet active units.” Surely he knows the 
Russians can mobilize additional millions 
trained, equipped, maneuver-tested within 
a week or two and deploy them pronto on 
the NATO land mass—no oceans, no nothing. 

Chief of Staff Wheeler was not free to 
ignore Congress’ dissatisfaction with Nitze's 
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testimony. He patiently confirmed the 
famous fact that, on the ground, Russia's 
available capability is enormous. 

He said newly affluent Western European 
allies should make larger contributions to 
the defense of their own homelands. He 
stated the only country living up to its 
NATO troop quota is the United States. 

Then our top Army commander added 
the final clincher.in contradicting the as- 
surance-mongers. The Chief of Staff 
no choice but to testify that NATO's ground 
forces could stop the Soviet only 
temporarily.” 

What will happen to able General Wheeler 
heaven only knows, but the United States 
needs all the Admiral Andersons and Gen- 
eral Wheelers we can hang onto just now- 


Award of the Contract for the TFX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, an 
article appearing in the Air Force and 
Space Digest for May sets up a question 
that has not been adequately developed 
during the interrogation concerning the 
award of the contract for the TFX. The 
question is, Why, if we are spending the 
vast amount that we are for this aircraft, 
did we not seek a more sophisticated 
machine? Or, to put it in the author's 
language, It's not up to the state of the 
art LAJ 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

* There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 

How THE TFX Misses THE MARK ror Born 

THE Navy AND Am Force: It’s Nor Ur TO 

THE STATE OF THE ART 

A unique position in the history of U.S- 
combat aircraft unquestionably awaits the 
F-111 (TFX) for it is the first not to make 
maximum use of the latest technology avail- 
able for a given mission, 

Recent congressional testimony by experts 
from both U.S, Air Force and the Navy has 
emphasized that the F-111 will be superior 
to current operational aircraft in many ways 
and that the design finally selected is worth 
buying. However, this testimony, certainly 
the most detailed and penetrating ever re- 
leased on a new weapon system, makes it 
clear that the F-111 does not come close to 
meeting the original specifications of either 
the Navy or the Air Force. 

Experts at higher levels in DOD have not 
questioned either service's specifications. 80 
it must be concluded that the-F-111, in any 
of its multipurpose roles, will be substantially 
inferior to any 1960-63 state-of-the-art sir- 
craft designed specifically for any of these 
roles. 

The most serious compromise forced on 
the F-111 concerns range and flying time. 
Years of operational experience have left no 
doubt that short range and limited endur- 
ance are the most critical factors restricting 
the usefulness of all Jet-powered fighter air- 
craft, regardless of service. For instance: 
adequate defense of a flect or any target 
against modern bombers with air-launched 
missiles must be conducted several hun 
miles from the target, Current fighters are 
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Marginal in such roles: their loiter time in 
the intercept area is short, and they only 
Ve the fuel to accelerate to supersonic 
Speeds for a very brief period and usually to 
Make only one pass on incoming aircraft. 
‘Fighter ground attack operations present 
an even more serious situation today. Im- 
Provements in radar and anticraft missiles 
Make it necessary to attack defended targets 
at very low altitudes and high speeds. Under 
conditions the range and time in the 
alr of any jet fighter, with even the smallest 
Wing, is extremely limited. 
new variable-sweep wing on the F-111 
is intended to overcome these critical de- 
cles in current fighters. It allows the 
‘Wingspan to be adjusted for maximum er- 
ficiency in all fight regimes, The wings will 
tucked back with minimum span during 
on-the-deck supersonic attack. They will be 
swept back about forty-five degrees during 
ic action against other aircraft at 
high altitude. And they will be extended 


of this device in the design does not 
Suarantee that its maximum benefits will be 
realized 


The main additional requirement is for a 
high fineness ratio fuselage—iong and thin. 
supersonic attack at low altitude, 


for long range and loiter time. 

Originally the Air Force called for an alr- 
about 80 feet long with a fineness 
ratio about 12. The Navy insisted on a 

uum length of 55 feet so the airplane 
Would fit on every elevator in the carrier 
Torce, An F-111 the size of the operational 
A3y Vigilante (now called the A-5), some 
7 feet long and weighing 72,000 pounds, 
not acceptable. The Navy's F-111 design 
eness ratio between eight and nine), 
Would have had about three times the wave 
8 and considerably less fuel capacity than 
Air Force's and was practically without 

Tange on the deck at Mach 1.2. 
lo compromise F-111 is around 63 feet 
ng, weighs about 60,000 pounds, and has 
ty double the wave drag, and much less 
at elther low or high altitudes than 

the Air Force proposal, 
It is difficult at this juncture to under- 
d why the Secretary of Defense did not 
his leadership in this area. 
ing the F-111 length to nearly 80 feet would 
Only have met the Air Force needs, but 
Would also have made it possible to meet 
and in most cases exceed the Navy's major 
Tequirements for high loiter time, a large 
Tadar dish, and large equipment and arma- 
Ment loads. And it is possible, if not ideal, 
Move aircraft 80 feet long on the side- 
elevators of most U.S. carriers. 


Papa Will Fix 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 

IN THE aie Se REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, those of 


US in Congress who believe in fiscal re- 
‘Ponsibility know that increasing re- 
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quirements of ever-enlarging programs 
must be met from our economic 
growth—not at its expense, Efficient, 
social legislation to serve all the people 
can be realized on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. A rational approach to spending 
is necessary to alleviate the burden of 
indebtedness to future generations and 
ultimate ruinous inflation. 

I wish to commend to the Congress 


the following editorial from the Salis- 


bury Times, Salisbury, Md., which aptly 
discusses Federal spending: 
Para WIL Fix 


Efforts by budget cutting Republicans 
to hold down authorizations for Federal 
spending were blocked twice by Democrats 
last week. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
stored $50 million of $69.8 million sliced off 
the Post Office budget by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This followed a preview by 
Postmaster General Day of what he in- 
tended to do if his Department was deprived 
of any of its funds, 

Previously, the Senate had rejected a cut 
in the Kennedy administration’s public 
works program. The House had taken out 
$200 million of a $450 million request, which 
was restored in a party line showdown that 
saw Southern conservatives lining up with 
Northern spenders. 

That is the issue—between spenders and 
cutters. The Democratic Party is committed 
to unrestrained spending. The Republican 
Party has taken the position that spending 
must be checked. Democrats in the Senate 


are taking it on themselves to kiss and make 


well all Republican cuts. 

Prospects for Republican success are dim. 
But far dimmer are prospects for national 
survival if spending cannot be held in a 
realistic ratio to Federal income. The ulti- 
mate issue is whether to go into national 
bankruptcy, which would take place under 
the equally frightening title, “runaway in- 
fiation.” 


Rolleall on Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr, HALEY. Mr. Speaker, soon we 
will be called upon again to appropriate 
funds for the so-called foreign aid pro- 
gram. Many persons have come to the 
realization that the program is not effec- 
tive as its proponents purport it to be. 
On May 8, 1963, my friend, Mr. William 
Rynerson, publisher and editor of the 
Winter Haven News-Chief, printed an 
editorial entitled, Rolleall on Foreign 
Aid.” 

I have asked permission to place this 
editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I hope that each of my colleagues will 
read this rollcall and be enlightened as 
to how ineffective this program has been 
in bringing freedom and stability to the 
14 nations cited in the article. 

The editorial follows: 

ROLLCALL ON FOREIGN Am 

President Kennedy, in agreeing with the 
Poet Milton in his foreign aid message to 
Congress last month that: “Peace hath her 
victories. No less renowned than was,” add- 
ed; And no peacetime victory in history has 
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been as far reaching in its impact, nor served 
the cause of freedom so well as the victories 
scored in the last 17 years by this Nation's 
mutual defense and assistance programs.” 

Well, let’s see—and before Congress votes 
that bargain-basement figure of only $4.5 
billion, The survey that follows, compiled 
by Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, national chalr- 
man of the Citizens Foreign Aid Committee 
(to aid American taxpayers), forms another 
message that every Congressman and Senator 
should read. We quote: 

“Western Europe has prospered with Mar- 
shall plan ald. But after 17 years and 641 
billion in US. aid, Western Europe meets 
only a fraction of its defense obligation; ex- 
cept for commercial loans, its aid to less de- 
veioped countries is negligible, 

“Argentina ($640 million aid), under in- 
direct military domination, suffers from in- 
fiationary chaos. 

Brazil ($1.9 billion ald) is on the brink 
of communism, 

“Cuba ($52 million aid) once enjoyed im- 
mense sugar subsidy, has stolen $1 billion in 
U.S. private investments; her Red satellite 
status is now guaranteed. 

“Haiti ($100 million aid) writhes under a 
murderous tyranny. 

“Indonesia ($670 million aid) , her economy 
wrecked, is an armed dictatorship bent on 
conquest. 

“India ($3.9 billion aid) probably faces 
Red Chinese attack. 

“Iran ($13 billion ald) is a monarchy 
without a parliament. 

“Laos ($460 million ald) may soon fall to 
Communists. 

“Poland ($522 million aid) is Communis 
with all freedom gone. 

“South Korea ($5.4 million aid) is ruled 
by its third military junta. 7 

“South Vietnam (62.4 billion aid), ruled 
by a puppet dictator, propped up by the 
United States, Is racked by a Red guerrilla 


war. 

“Turkey ($3.8 billion ald) is politically un- 
stable and is economically weaker than be- 
fore aid began. 

“Venezuela ($274 million aid), despite 
prodigious oil wealth, is a major target of 
the Russo-Cuban fifth column. 

“Yugoslavia ($2.4 billion aid) is Com- 
munist with all freedom gone. 

“General Fellers noted that these add up to 
$65 billion and that the glowing reports to 
Congress and the dismal facts were never in 
sharper contrast. National self-respect, fully 
as much as budget balancing, demands 
healthy cuts in foreign aid.—U.S.P.A.” 


President Kennedy Wants More Open 
Windows in Red China 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago, I placed in the Recorp an arti- 
cle by Victor Lasky about the Committee 
for the Review of our China Policy. 

In a letter to me, dated May 9, former 
Representative Charles O. Porter, who is 
the cochairman of this committee, 
pointed out in a release that “in 1960 
President Kennedy, then Senator Ken- 
nedy, called for more open windows be- 
tween the peoples of China and the 
Peoples of the Western Nations” and that 
his committee wants “to help the Presi- 
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dent open these windows.” In order to 
be fair, and at the request of Mr. Porter, 
I include his letter to me of May 9. 

I am overwhelmingly convinced that 
any recognition of Red China would be a 
tragic mistake, the President's personal 
feelings to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The letter follows: 

THE COMMITTEE FOR A REVIEW OF 

OUR CHINA POLICY, 
Eugene, Oreg., May 9, 1963. 
Hon. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Steve: I just was sent a copy of the 
April 23, 1963, Recorp, page A2395, with your 
insertion of Victor Lasky’s article about this 
committee. 

Lasky errs in several of his statements and, 
if you want to keep the records straight, per- 
haps you would insert this letter in the Ap- 


pendix. 
Some of Lasky’s errors: 
1. He says that this committee which I’ve 


China policy. If that leads to what Mr. Lasky 
calls “tolerance,” we have to know what 
Mr. Lasky means by that word. 

2. Mr. Lasky says that I told him that I 


the harvest this year is beter than for a long 
time. People like Mr. Lasky who have looked 
forward to China dying on the vine or col- 


to discussion inside our Govern- 
ment and outside our Government. 
Sincerely yours, 


Clarifying the Issue of Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Francisco Examiner of 
May 5, 1963: 

CLARIFYING THE IssuE oF CUBA 
(By Eric Sevaried) 

Cuba may well be, as now predicted, the 
prime issue in the national politics of 1964. 
But unless the issue is clarified far beyond its 
present state it will be a rhetorical question, 
not a question for true debate. Alternative 
policies are required for true debate and all 
we have on either side, so far, is attitudes. 

With justice, the President has insisted 
that his critics show more in their 
prescriptions for handitng Cuba; but with 
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equal justice his critics can insist on more 
precision from the administration. What 
we are now witnessing is a collision of two 
fog banks. This never clears the air, in na- 
ture or in politics; it merely produces fog of 
double thickness, 

How uncertain the future course, there 
can be little uncertainty about what the im- 
mediate past has produced: 

1. The Russians now possess a military, 
political and propaganda base in the heart of 
our area of security and influence. 

2. Their troops in Cuba constitute a “trip 
wire,” paralyzing to American action, as our 
troops in Berlin constitute a trip wire there. 

3. Cities and installations of the US. 
mainland are now open to damage by 
conventional weapons, and have become, 
therefore, in some degree hostage to Com- 
munist purposes. Theoretically, at least, the 
Russians could us proxy, their 
method elsewhere, without themselves being 
directly involved. 

4. Castro’s physical hold on the island is 
complete, with the underground movement 
facing probable extinction. 

5. The mass of Cuban manpower in exile 
is now a blown instrument, a handicap 
and thorn in our side, not a weapon for 
our uses, 

6. A foreign policy quarrel of serious pro- 
portions is an administration 
which has not yet found its feet in the area 
of its domestic policies and programs, 

7. Once again, world communism has 
succeeded in choosing the point of conflict 
and crisis in the cold war, and once again, 
as with South Korea or South Vietnam or 

or Laos, the locus of contention 
is inside the realm of the free world, not in 
the Communist realm. 

Whatever the precise degrees of blame to 
be placed on American administrations, past 
and present, or on Cubans, past and present, 
the net result is as described above; and in 
spite of the trade restrictions and the partial 
efforts of the OAS at diplomatic isolation of 
Cuba, no persuasive evidence has yet de- 
veloped to justify optimistic assumptions 
about the future effects of Castroism in the 
Caribbean and in continental South 
America. 

At the moment Guatemala is holding and 
in Venezuela the local Communists have 
been weakened and disorganized. But quick 
reversals have been a hallmark of the vola- 
tile politics of Latin America, and it strains 
credulity to assume that a general era of 
stability is now . For countries 
like Peru and possibly Brazil, it is hard to 
convince oneself that the fundamental 
forces for integration are stronger than the 
fundamental forces for disintegration. Latin 
American Communists believe the contrary, 
and are relatively quiescent right now only 
as a matter of strategy, waiting for the time 
8 the United States will relax about 
Cu 


Wise and good men are reminding us that 
a Communist Cuba is not a mortal threat 
to our vital interests. In and of itself, of 
course, it is not. But that opens, it does 
not close, the argument. 

A Communist Vietnam, or a Communist 
Laos, or Indonesia, or Venezuela, or West 
Berlin would not be mortal threats, either— 
in and of themselves and separately con- 
sidered. But the Communist world strategy 
of protracted conflict is a strategy of the 
piecemeal advance. There are only so many 
pieces on the board, With the capture of 
Cuba they have taken a tremendously im- 
portant piece. Dozens of Russian ships 
would not be plying the Cuban trade and 
thousands of Russian citizens would not be 
turned out to cheer Castro, if the Kremlin 
didn't think so. 


Muy 14 
Northampton-Smith Summer School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
will mark the third successive summer 
of the Northampton, Mass., venture in 
summer education with Smith College- 
At a time when admission to college 18 
so difficult, a school of this caliber offers 
the young student an opportunity to 
probe deeply into subjects of special in- 
terest. It is an important and mean- 
ingful school and one which pioneered 
in summer enrichment programs. It is 
ably coordinated by Prof. Clifford R. 
Bragdon of Smith College, one of the 
Nation’s outstanding educational au- 
thorities and Mark S. Rand, a distin- 
guished Government teacher at North- 
ampton High School, who acts as prin- 
cipal of the summer school. I would 
like to include an editorial from the 
Daily Hampshire Gazette, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., May 10, in the Appendix. 

NorTHAMPTON-SMITH SUMMER SCHOOL 


One of the undertakings sponsored jointly 
by the city and Smith College which has en- 
joyed great success is the Northampton- 
Smith Summer School, about to enter its 
third year. 

Many young people in grades 6 through 
12 have benefited from this carefully de- 
veloped plan to provide assistance for those 
in need of it, and an ty for 
academic exploration for the more talented 
students. 

The deadline for the submission of applica- 
tions to the principal of summer school 18 
May 15, a scant week from now. The sub- 
ject of attendance at the summer school has 
been discussed in many homes. It is now 
time for a decision on the part of parents. 

What does the school offer? That ques- 
tion can be best answered by direct quota- 
tions from the pamphlet published for pro- 
spective students. “Enrichment courses givé 
you a chance to explore a new field, go deeper 
into a subject of special in add to 
your grasp of a subject taken during the 
regular school year,” explains the brochure. 
The remedial courses are described this way: 
“Remedial courses offer you a chance to make 
up ground you lost this year or a chance to 
review a subject you need to strengthen in 
order to move ahead successfully this com- 
ing year.” 

Under the guidance of Prof. Clifford R. 
Bragdon as coordinator, and Mark S. Rand 
as principal, the Smith-Northampton Sum- 
mer School offers to young people interested 
in deyoting 6 weeks to scholastic improve- 
ment an opportunity not so readily available 
in some communities. 

Never have students found competition 5? 
keen for admission to colleges, particularly 
those which are the first choice of the ap- 
plicant, There are students who will benefit 
from a vacation from the books. But many 
others, while not necessarily enthusiastic 
over giving up 6 weeks of leisure or work. 
will find that the investment may pay rich 
dividends in the not too distant future. 

It is a well-conducted school taught by 
highly skilled instructors, N ton is 
fortunate to be able to present such an 
opportunity to her students. 
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Making It Fit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr.Speaker, Members 

Of the House tomorrow will take under 

Consideration a bill to increase the debt 
t for certain periods. The request 
the administration to increase the 

debt limit to $307 billion and later to 
$309 billion is not realistic in light of the 

et requests. If budget requests were 
accepted, an estimated $320 billion debt 
limit would be required this year. Fixing 

Of the debt limit at $305 billion will re- 

Quire a tightening of the belt by the 
administration on its spending programs. 
The size of our national debt is astro- 
nomical. It is beyond the comprehen- 
don of most people to think in terms of 
billions of dollars, The phrases “deficit 
g” and “sound fiscal policy” have 
become familiar to all who are concerned 
With the operations of the U.S. Govern- 
Ment and are the subject of serious 
debate, as they represent two very dif- 
fering points of view on financial house- 
I believe in sound fiscal poli- 
Cles, and include as part of my remarks 
an editorial from the Meadville Tribune, 
ville, Pa., which thoughtfully com- 
Ments on fiscal a anomang the 
temporary debt t increase 
legislation. 
The editorial follows: 
Maxıno Ir Fir 

ot so deadly serious, one might 
to view the national debt as 
a joke, or a myth, or a kind of 

the national closet—to be 
out once a year and measured up 
ether it would fit in the space al- 
t by Congress. 
Rules Committee has approved 
thorizing an increase to $307 bil- 
June 30. Then it may go to 
through August 31. The present 
$305 billion. 
same procedure has been followed 
ter year—each time that the budget 
red and we are forced into 
. It makes one wonder what 
ppen if Congress failed go along, 
the administration with an unau- 
eficit. It also makes one wonder 
the public can be so indifferent to im- 
Pending tragedy. 

To note the ease with which Congress plays 
this little game almost every session and to 
the jocular attitude toward the 
febt—that “oh, well, here we go again” at- 

tude—does not provide a solution to the 
Problem of which the debt ceiling is merely 

Symptom. The Tribune has rationalized 
tteelr into accepting the theory that a tax 
ut, even though it means a substantial 
eficit—and thus the need for a further in- 
Crease in the debt limit next year—is a 
a fiscal course for the nation to follow 

t the present time. Both taxes and spend- 
ing are entirely too high. 

toot, in the long run, this recurring need 
Taise the debt ceiling should sound a 
that someone should heed. The 
once advised President Roose- 
we that the Nation could support a debt 
$50 billion, Now it’s six times that. 

How far can we safely go? 


[ 
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Republicans, who propose to fight the in- 
crease, have no monopoly on fiscal integrity. 
Both parties are responsible for our predica- 
ment. And it’s time that both parties as- 
sumed responsibility for relieving it. 


The Theorists Will Ruin Our Economy Yet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the consideration of the tax bill of 
1962 the Republican Members warned 
about our businessmen in foreign coun- 
tries being discriminated against by cer- 
tain provisions of the tax bill. Being 
outnumbered 15 to 10, we lost. Now the 
Kennedy theoretical chickens are coming 
home to roost with resulting damage to 
our American businessmen who believe 
in the private enterprise system. The 
New York Herald Tribune of May 8 arti- 
cle comments on this: 

KILLING THE GOOSE oF THE GOLDEN EGGS 


It is more than 6 months since President 
Kennedy signed the Revenue Act of 1962. 
And that is more than enough time to dis- 
cover that the President, by signing it, has 
stunned the goose of the golden eggs. Wis- 
dom would counsel the administration and 
the Congress to repeal the act before it kills 
the goose altogether. 

Over a period of 20 years, one tax com- 
mission after another, appointed by succes- 
sive Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions right up to the time of the present one, 
declared itself in favor of tax incentives, 
especially in the case of American companies 
doing business overseas. As a result, our 
companies, free of taxation abroad until they 
brought their profits home, prospered and 
multiplied. 

Then came the New Frontier, and with it 
a pioneering instinct to unearth new fields 
for taxation. Someone discovered that 
Americans abroad were doing very well, in- 
viting an increasing outflow of dollars to the 
tax-free green pastures overseas. Our New 
Frontlersmen went after their game with 
gusto. They said they wanted to 
the outflow of dollars, to increase the inflow 
to the Treasury by making American com- 
panies abroad pay the same taxes as those 
at home and to eliminate abuses by those 
who established false tax havens beyond our 
borders. 

What has been the result? According to 
Sidney R. Pine, one of the country’s lead- 
ing tax attorneys, American companies have 
been placed at a crippling disadvantage in 
competing with other foreign companies 
which remain tax free. They are being 
forced to liquidate their majority holdings 
overseas so as to free their companies from 
what amounts to discriminatory American 
taxes, or they are being obliged to engage in 
most expensive Juggling acts so as to escape 
the major impact of the Washington blow. 
Many small and middle-sized firms have 
been discouraged from going into the for- 
eign field altogether. 

In an address to an international trade 
group in Toledo, Mr. Pine, a member of tax- 
ation committees of the American Bar and 
the New York State Bar Association, came to 
this conclusion: 

“Treasury figures may show increased rev- 
enues from foreign operators a year from 
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now, but they will result from liquidations 
and distributions made necessary by our 
Revenue Act. Over a long-range period, 
probably 10 years, our foreign tax revenue 
will drop, our balance of paymnts may suffer 
and our competitive position in world trade 
may be trreparably damaged.” 

In other words, everyone will lose. The 
Treasury will lose the income it expects to 
secure. The country will lose one of its 
major sources of foreign revenue (the fn- 
flow of the American earnings in repatriated 
dollars has been far greater than the out- 
flow in capital investment). And our com- 
panies abroad will have to cut back or go out 
of business, 

The Treasury may have a feast if it in- 
sists on devouring the goose, but eventually 
it will suffer the cramps of famine when all 
the golden eggs are gone. 


Golden Anniversary Honors of the Frater- 
nal Order of Eagles Are Bestowed 
Upon Past State President Thomas E. 
Gosland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 13, I would like to bring to your at- 
tention and to our colleagues attention 
the golden anniversary testimonial din- 
ner recently given honoring California 
past president of the Eagles, Thomas E. 
Gosland. I wish very much to review 
some of the work of the Eagles and relate 
the devoted work of “Mr. Eagle” of Cali- 
fornia, who has been an Eagle for 50 
years. 

An Indiana Congressman once ob- 
served: 

“There is something about the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles that is different and distinc- 
eee something not to be found in any other 
Q! 3 


With this statement, I wholeheartedly 
agree, Other fraternal orders promote 
good fellowship, do good deeds, and do 
them well. Other fraternal orders pro- 
vide death payments or other benefits 
for their members. But the Eagles go 
further than that. They reach outside 
their own ranks to assist in the welfare 
of all mankind. 

Since February of 1898, when the order 
was founded by six theater owners in a 
waterfront shipyard in Seattle, the 
Eagles not only welcomed the average 
man as a member, but fought for his 
right to a life of dignity and self-respect. 

In 1963 more than 800,000 members 
of our brotherhood attest to the prin- 
ciples of “liberty, truth, justice, and 
equality” upon which it was founded. 
Since the founding date, thousands of 
communities in our Nation, in Canada, 
in the Philippines, and in Guam have 


learned of brotherhood, friendship, and 


helpfulness from the work of the Eagles. 

Fraternal orders have, in many in- 
stances, come into existence to provide 
remedies for some kind of grievance, or 
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because those starting the new organiza- 
tions were not in accord with the princi- 
ples or method of conducting some order 
already in operation. 

Strictly speaking, the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles originated from this latter 
method, the records tell us that the 
founders met for the adjustment of a 
common grievance. From the second 
or third of these gatherings evolved the 
great brotherhood of which we are now 
so proud. 

The name, the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, was a happy selection, indeed, 
and very appropriate for an order hav- 
ing liberty as first among its principles, 
and the flag of our country as it stand- 
ard. The great bird is indissolubly allied 
with both, and has always typified the 
virtue of liberty. 

It was on a Sunday, February 6, 1898, 
that Messrs. John Cort, John W. Con- 
sidine, H. L. Leavitt, T. J. Considine, 
and M. Goldsmith, laid the foundation 
stone and began their work. 

The word “aerie” came into use at 
this time, and simultaneously the order 
was given its present name. It then be- 
came obvious to the membership that 
the operations of the order could be 
extended beyond the city of Seattle, 
which had given it birth, and that such 
extension could be brought about by the 
creation of a supreme of grand aerie. 

With this objective in view, a meeting 
was held in Seattle on April 20, 1898, 
which resulted in a grand aerie consti- 
tution and the incorporation of the body 
under the laws of the State of Washing- 
ton. A charter was secured, the consti- 
tution, as prepared, was adopted. Thus 
the grand aerie came into being and 
the first charter fee was paid by Seattle 
No. 1, which was also the first aerie in- 
stalled under the ritual of the grand 


The order was now in a position to 
reach out for new territory, and it was 
not long before the cities of Spokane, 
Tacoma, and Portland came under the 
wing of Eagledom. Organizers were sent 
to California, Montana, Oregon, and 
British Columbia. 

The interest in Eagledom prospered in 
California, and the aerie at San Fran- 
cisco was the fifth to come into exist- 
ence; San Jose, the eighth; Sacramento, 
the ninth. 

Like every new movement, the early 
days of the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
were hampered for want of cash. But 
from the outset it reached out to assist 
in the welfare of others. I am aware 
what the late Congressman Louis Ludlow 
of Indiana had in mind when he said of 
the order, “It reaches out and tries to 
help in solving the distressing and difi- 
cult problems of human relief.” 

The motto of “liberty, truth, justice, 
and equality” has been applied to every 
phase of endeavor. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles was a 
pioneer in calling for programs in dis- 
charge of governmental obligations to 
our people. A substantial factor in the 
enactment and strengthening of our so- 
cial security system was the enlightened 
leadership of the Eagles. Through the 
persistent calling of the Eagles much 
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needed legislation was enacted to pro- 
vide for orphan children. 

California has not been least among 
the “doers” in the program of the order. 
I am reminded of the Memorial Founda- 
tion for aiding the children of Eagle 
fathers who lost their lives in military 
service. I am reminded of our contribu- 
tions to the Crusade for Freedom, a role 
in which Eagles translated their services 
into balloon launchings to combat 
communism. 

I recall the Eagles efforts in behalf of 
the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund; local 
crusades for safety, which have alerted 
hundreds of communities to traffic dan- 
gers; the presentation of Ten Com- 
mandment scrolls to local aeries, to re- 
awaken spiritual and moral values. 

It is right and proper that we look 
upon these accomplishments—and many 
more—as the helping hand of Eagledom 
which has built for the future. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it has taken indi- 
vidual effort to build the order, and to 
dispense the good things of life to others. 
Such an individual is Thomas E. Gos- 
land. He has given 50 years of unselfish 
service to the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

I have reminded you that the super- 
structure of Eagledom rests upon the 
foundation of our four cardinal princi- 
ples, “liberty, truth, justice, and equal- 
ity.” May I further remind you that Tom 
Gosland has devoted his time, his head, 
and his heart to the duties of the high 
offices he has held as State president, 
local aerie president, and grand outside 
guard. His early learned the lessons of 
the Eagles’ principles and acquired the 
characteristics of one who is imbued with 
brotherly love. 

Tom Gosland possesses the abilities of 


leadership; he has accepted responsibil- 


ity; he has a deep recognition of the 
needs of others. He knows that the in- 
dividual who thinks only of self, spreads 
gloom and doubt. Those who bring the 
greatest joy, as well as those who render 
the greatest service to mankind, are 
those are oblivious to self, forgetful of 
personal gain, dedicated in thought and 
action to the welfare of others. Tom 
has engendered the love of all Eagle- 
dom. 


It is with deep admiration and pride 
that I relate this to our colleagues on the 
occasion of the recent anniversary testi- 
monial given in honor of Tom Gosland. 


Peculiar Economics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14,1963 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Adrian 
(Mich.) Daily Telegram of May 9, 1963: 

PECULIAR Economics 


A dollar is a dollar whether the Federal 
Government holds it or it is held by a citizen. 
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At least, we thought that was the case until 
the Kennedy administration came along 
with its New Frontier economics. 

These observations are apropos of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s ar t that the country 
cannot get along without the present level of 
Federal spending, that the economy wo 
go into a tailspin if Federal spending were 
cut to match a cut in taxes. He has indi- 
cated his belief that a spending cut of $5 
billion would throw a million persons out of 
work and the Nation into a recession. 

That's a frightening forecast. Let's ex- 
amine it. The Government has no money 
of its own to spend. The only money it has 
is what it collects from the people In taxes. 
If it took less money from the people, they 
would have more to spend on things they 
want, rather than on things the Government 
thinks they want. 

If the Government should reduce taxes bY 
85 billion, the same amount of money would 
still be in the country. The people would 
have $5 billion more, the Government 85 
billion less. The economy would not be hurt 
one bit. 

But what happens if the Government 
spends more while taking in less? It bor- 
rows the difference. Whenever the Govern- 
ment borrows, inflationary pressures are 
created that make the money capable of 
buying less. Dollars buy fewer things. Pro- 
duction and employment are not stimulated 
at all. 

We have been having a Federal deficit 
quite a while, with the Government spend- 
ing more than it takes in through taxes and 
borrowing to make up the difference. If 
that condition is such a good thing, if it 
stimulates purchasing power as the New 
Frontier economists say it does, we should 
have no unemployment, 


California Medical Association Resolution 
and Statement on the Harmful Effects 
of Cigarette Smoking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from Dr. Samuel R. 
Sherman, M.D., president of the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association, enclosing 3 
copy of Resolution 36, adopted by the 
California Medical Association house 
delegates on March 27, 1963. 

In addition, Dr. Sherman also enclosed 
a statement by the California Medical 
Association’s commission on cancer On 
Smoking and Health,” as approved by 
the California Medical Association coun- 
cil, the organization’s board of directors. 

The increasing concern of all Ameri- 
cans with matters of health and welfare 
is well exemplified by the California 
Medical Association's forthright exposi- 
tion of the serious health hazards posed 
by continued smoking of cigarettes and 
other tobacco products. 

For this reason, I would like to include 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the letter from Dr. Sherman. 
Resolution 36, and the statement by the 
commission on cancer. 
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These documents are as follows: 
APRIL 15, 1963. 
Hon. Epwarp R. ROYBAL, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Ma. RornaL: The California Med- 
ical Association at its annual meeting on 
March 27, 1963, adopted a short resolution 
Calling for the education of parents and 
school children on the health hazards pre- 
sented by smoking. 

This resolution was adopted without dis- 
Sent. It came after a statement on the sub- 
ject prepared by the cancer commission of 
the association was approved by the council, 
Our board of directors. 

Apparently news of this resolution was 
Widespread. Since its adoption we have had 
& number of inquiries about it, some from as 
Tar away as Thailand. 

Among these inquiries have been several 
from Members of Congress from States other 
than California. In view of this expression 
Of interest we felt that you may want to 
have this material in your own files. We 
are enclosing copies of the resolution adopted 
and of the statement of our cancer commis- 
alon, These may be of interest to you. 


Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL R. Sherman, MD. 

President, California Medical Association. 

San FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE or DELE- 

GATES, CALIFORNIA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 

MarcH 27, 1963 

Resolved, That the California Medical As- 
sociation take steps on a statewide basis to 
Publicize, particularly in schools and homes, 
the harmful effects of cigarette smoking. 

STATEMENT BY CoMMISSION ON CANCER ON 

BMOKING AND HEALTH 


The Commission on Cancer of the Califor- 


„ Since silence may be interpreted 

y. the commission feels obligated 

to affirm that this growing body of data sup- 

Ports the claim that cigarette smoking and, 

& lesser degree, other tobacco products, 
are serious health hazhrds. 

this short statement, there is neither 

nor space to cite the many studies 

this conclusion. A number of 


Of relevance here are the objections made 
to the epidemiological and other studies as- 
soclating cigarette smoking and cancer of the 
lung. Each objection has been disproved, 


e can find no reason to the con- 
Clusion that the sum total of the evidence 
available today is most reasonably inter- 
Preted as indicating that cigarette smoking 
4s a major causative factor in the increasing 
incidence of human carcinoma of the lung. 

Much of the confusion and some of the 
Objections have been based on a misunder- 
a of the word “cause.” Those who 
Choose to use it as meaning that one event 
ls always followed by a second event can say 
that lung cancer is not “caused” by cigarette 
Smoking. However, causation in lung cancer 
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is more complex than this and more accu- 
rately means that the incidence of lung can- 
cer is more frequent in those who smoke 
than those who do not. Not all who smoke 
will get hing cancer, nor is it the only “cause” 
of lung cancer. This second definition is not 
new to medical science and is true for most 
biological events. 

It is not the intent of this statement to 
suggest or recommend measures which would 
reduce the incidents of lung cancer. A habit 
so deeply ingrained in the population is not 
amenable to simple preachments. However, 
any situation which leads to 39,000 deaths in 
1 year, a rate which will undoubtedly in- 
crease, is serious enough to warrant careful 
consideration by every physician. The bene- 
fits accrued from effective action will reduce 
suffering and loss of life, and demonstrate 
to the public how a profession accepts and 
meets its responsibilities. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
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the Recorp: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO., 

Subject: Congressman Fioop’s House Reso- 

lution 14. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, y 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The establishment of a special committee 
called by this resolution will provide for 
the national security and indicate the in- 
terest of the United States in the people 
behind the Iron Curtain, Furthermore, it 
will implement the policy of President Ken- 
nedy: “walk softly and carry a big stick.” 

We, the undersigned students of Cleveland 
and Kent, Ohio, urge you to support such 
a resolution in that it will be a manifesta- 
tion against Russian colonialism and im- 
perialism. 

Sincerely yours, 

Thor A. Kunasz, Zenovia Torezanyre, 
Stefor Dziubre, Tetiana Fedorowycz, 
Bohdan Futent. Barbara Whittum, 
Dena Maluyk, Romana Wyrsta, Ro- 
man Wowk, George Kulczycky, Ke- 
vitha Saluh, Tubomyka SBteciak, 
Maria Fur, Oksana Pihulak, Martha 
Olukeyck. 


UKRANIAN AMERICAN YOUTH As- ` 
SOCIATION, Inc, Urca’ N.Y. 


BRANCH, 
April 22, 1963. 
Hon. Danret J. FLOOD, 
Member U.S. Congress, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dean ConcressMAN FLoop: On behalf of 
our organization, Ukranian American Youth 
Association, Inc., Utica branch, we urge you 
to submit the Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) 
to vote by your committee and ask you to 
give it your favorable consideration. Such 
a Committee on Captive Nations is vitally 
important both for our Government and 
the American people at large. While Com- 
munist Russia has been deceitfully cham- 
pioning the cause of “national liberation” 
in Africa and Asia, we as s nation are not 
doing much to help the enslaved and cap- 
tive non-Russian nations which constitute 
a veritable weakness of the Soviet totali- 
tarlan empire. 5 

A special Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives would be- 
come a reservoir of true and unbiased 
knowledge and information on the plight of 
the captive nations, which knowledge will 
be of vital importance to our Government in 
carrying out its foreign policy. 
Thank 


you. 
Respectfully yours, 
W. RanossxyrJ, 
Presiden’ 


t. 
T. FECOURIOL, 
Secretary. 


Apri 26, 1963. 
Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

Dear Sm: Have done as you 
Read your request in the Tablet. 

I have written to Representative Dzroun- 
man, too. He is an honorable man, 8 loyal 
American and a fighter. God bless him. 

Thank you for alerting me and God bless 
you, too. 
Cordially, 


Mrs. ELIZABETH M. LINZ. 

GLENWOOD LANDING, LONG ISLAND, 

ArRIL 26, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 

Dear Sm: This letter is written to you be- 
cause of my deep concern for the survival of 
our beloved country. You, too, must be 
greatiy disturbed about the critical position 
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this country has been placed in by the ad- 
vance of communism. Therefore, I ask you 
to do your utmost to obtain quick passage of 
House Resolution 14. 
As a good American I'm sure you will. 
Cordially, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH M. LINZ. 
GLENWOOD LANDING, LONG ISLAND. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, New Haven, CONN., 
BRANCH, 
April 23, 1963. 

Hon. Howarn W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On March 23 a 
political rally was held by American citizens 
of Ukrainian descent In New Haven. The 
speaker was the present president of the 
anti-Bolshevik bloc of nations and former 
Ukrainian Premier Jaroslav Stetzko. 

Your attention is called to the following 
quoted article, which was part of the reso- 
lutions passed unanimously: 

“PART II—ARTICLE I 

“We citizens of Ukrainian descent of New 
Haven, gathered at the rally held on 
March 23, 1963, support the resolution of the 
US. Congress on the Captive Nations Week 
and ask the House Rules Committee to place 
before the U.S. House of Representatives the 
draft resolution of Congressman FLOOD con- 
cerning the creation of a Special Captive Na- 
tion Committee 

With the wholehearted support or the 
Ukrainian assemblage demonstrated by the 
passage of the above resolution, we ask that 
you as chairman of the House Rules Commit- 
teé consider favorably the Flood resolution 
and place it before the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Thank you for your cooperation, 

Sincerely, 
OLEG R. MYKETEY, 
Chairman, Ukranian Congress Committee, 
New Haven, Conn. Branch. 


Apart. 26, 1963. 


quest (Tablet, Apr. 25, 1963) wrote to Chair- 


letters I gave the House Resolution 14 and 
title for a Committee on the Captive 
my letter to Mr. Rew I 

t quick action as the 


Wovu.p PROBE NATIONS CAPTURED BY Soviet 


Dear Sir: The Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America and its extensive mem- 


independen: The entire project with 
which I and others were happy to be as- 
sociated, is in the fundamental interest of 
our Nation. 

The unusual fiery reaction of Moscow and 
its puppets to the statements in this bro- 


perio-colonial system in the U.S.S.R. and 
bringing to full light the status of the cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the Soviet Un- 
ion, This evidence I shall soon present in 
our continued effort for a Special Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations. 

Congress cannot for long ignore the press- 
ing need for such a committee. To satisfy 
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this need and to advance our position in 
the cold war, my colleagues and I are fight- 
ing for the passage of the measure estab- 
lishing a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. Over two dozen resolutions are 
now before the House Rules Committee. 

You can help us by (1) writing to Hon. 
Howard W. Smith, Chairman, Committee on 
Rules, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C., urging that quick action be taken 
on H. Res. 14 (send me a copy of your let- 
ter), and (2) having your Congressman sub- 
mit a similar resolution. 

Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania. 

WASHINGTON. 


Self-Perpetuation in Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


z Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


7. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gag rule has been on, now, in the Ken- 
nedy administration for many, many 
months. Apparently not too many of- 
ficials within the Kennedy administra- 
tion can speak out unless in their re- 
marks the name “Kennedy” is mentioned 
frequently. 

Ruth Montgomery, in the New York 
Journal American of April 28, tells us 
of her experience with the gag experts 
of the New Frontier. 

CAPITAL LETTER: A Gac on News? Weii— 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

Wasurincton.—There’s trouble in paradise, 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

We stubbed our toe on the snake by acci- 
dent, at a dinner party where a high rank- 
ing White House inmate regaled us with a 
fascinating experience he had had during 
the weekend. 

Since the incident had nothing to do with 
national security, nor even with his official 
job, I said I would call him the next morn- 
ing to jot down the facts for my column. 

Concern clouded his handsome face as he 
replied quickly: “I'm not allowed to tell you 
about it, Ruth. The President gets furious 
if we get any personal publicity. We've been 
ordered to stay out of the newspapers. Pierre 
says that’s his department.” 

Inasmuch as the Kennedy administration 
likes to boast that White House officials are 
far more accessible to the press now than 
under President Eisenhower, I called Press 
Secretary Pierre Salinger to learn the facts 
of life in paradise. 

Withholding the name of the official (our 
own brand of managed news), I asked if 


-what he had reported about a press 


gag 
at the White House was correct. The roly- 
poly press secretary exclaimed: Not a word 
of truth to it. He must have been pull- 
ing your leg. If I issued an order like that, 
I'd be fired. You are perfectly free to talk 
to anyone at the White House at any time, 
and report anything he says.” 
Now thoroughly intrigued, I contacted my 
original informant and reported Pierre's 
Poara Ce wine The guy did a slow siz- 


3 is lying through his teeth,” he 
snapped. “He not only gave us orders not 
n EO PODNA DUE BaT e OE 

to talk to the press. He said if by any 
nc such a conversation was unavoidable, 
we must Immediately report to him whom 
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we talked to, where it occurred, what time 
it was, and what was said,” 

Surprised, I remarked that this sounded 
like the same gag imposed by the Penta- 
gon, which has caused such a stir in con- 
gressional and political circles. 

“It sure is," the White House official 
said, “only Pierre is a very capable guy. 
He's too smart to put it out as a written 
directive.” 

Asked whether anyone has yet been chas- 
tized for disobeying the order, he said he 
had seen it happen to “three or four staffers, 
including myself.” 

Mr. X went on to explain that “five or 
six people in the White House are permitted 
to talk to the press, because it's considered 
part of their jobs * * * ones like speech 
writer Ted Sorensen. The rest of us are 
told that it's our business to run our own 
jobs, and stay away from the press.’ 

The official said he could understand 
their point of view, because there's nothing 
in it for them when we get our names in 
r paper. It doesn't get them anything at 


n this sounded reminiscent of the con- 
troversial directive issued last year by a 
Commerce Department official who ordered 
that all press releases thereafter start off 
with President Kennedy's name. 

Ah, well, Eve never should have eaten 
that apple and spolled paradise. 


Alternative to Digging a Hole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 9 Ameri- 
can Banker indicates one of the fore- 
most reasons why I established the 
Republican budgetcutting task force 
earlier this year. 


It describes more eloquently than any- 
thing I have read recently what should 
be our basic national concept of Ameri- 
canism in this glorious country. I hope 
every Member of this House will read 
it carefully: 

ALTERNATIVE TO DIGGING A HOLE 


Specific suggestions for tax reform caught 
most of the attention paid by the press to 
the speech by George Champion, chair- 
man of the board of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, to the chamber of commerce in 
Washington last week. 

But Mr. Champion also had some impor- 
tant things to say about the philosophical 
base of the administration’s fiscal policy, and 
the need for the public and its leaders to 
reaffirm fundamental principles. 

The switch in thinking about the values 
of a deficit was the center of his target. 
The new budget policy, he said, “proposes a 
radical departure; mamely, the deliberate 
creation of larger deficits over the next few 
years. 

“There was a time,” he mourned, when 
we used to set out hopefully each year to 
balance the national budget. Sometimes, 
because of unforeseen circumstances, we 
wound up in the hole. But now, as I un- 
derstand it, our policy is to dig the hole 
first and then jump in on purpose.” 

The deliberate digging of that deficit hole. 
through increased Federal spending and 4 
cut in taxes, struck Mr. Champion as a classic 
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ayy of trying to “have our cake and eat it 


A tax cut is needed now, desperately, he 
Said. “But better control over expenditures 
is equally important,” he also stated. He 
Called for “a tight lid“ on Federal spending 

ediately, and called for a freeze on bud- 
Set growth at the present level “until reve- 
hues have grown to the point where the 
budget once again can be balanced.” 

He maintained that “this limit on expend- 
itures should be a moral commitment on the 
Part of Congress,” and should get the “vigor- 
dus support” of the executive branch. And 
furthermore) he added, if defense spending 

to rise, then let the increases be offset 
compensating cuts elsewhere. 

He acknowledged that there are those who 
seriously claim that large deficits are neces- 
Sary in order to speed economic growth,” but 
took vigorous exception to that idea, stating 
that “surely the ¢reation of a huge deficit 
Will not accomplish such an aim.” A more 

ed and prudent approach is required, 
Made up of “a proper reduction in taxes, 
accompanied by discipline and control over 
ditures.” 

By putting the question in the form of a 

ce between a jump into a hole and a 
Poised step forward, Mr. Champion prepared 
the ground for a serious examination of pub- 
Ue policy. “This overhaul of the tax struc- 

presents us with both a critical choice 

and an enormous opportunity,” he said. 

Our people must decide whether to go along 

With the trend toward a more paternalistic 

Government—one which spends more and 

each year, and adopts loose fiscal poli- 

dies in the process—or return to the prin- 

ciples of Government that made this Nation 
the strongest in the world. 

“We have to learn that Government can't 
Bive us something for nothing—that every 
man. woman, and child must pay in some 
Way for what he receives. Nor can our Nation 

ve beyond its means, as we see so clearly 

the trouble with our balance of 
Payments. f 

"We need to seize this occasion to start off 
on a new tack,” Mr. Champion declared, 
going far beyond the mechanics and dimen- 
sions of a tax cut. More than a change in 
taxes is required. At stake is our whole 
Philosophy of government. We want faster 

c growth, to be sure. And the right 
kind of action on taxes can help us get it. 
But even more important is a return to those 

principles of government which over 
hee years will maximize our national 


ugth. 

“No nation is ever stronger than the sum 
Of the skills, energy, and character of its 
People. The surest way to cut back on that 
Sum is to permit government to take over 
Tesponsibility for all welfare—individual, 
Corporate, and community—whether through 
iu edles. suports, or whatever means. What 

Needed is a return to those principles which 

the individual to stand on his 

Own feet, which foster self-reliance, and so 

g produce a people proud of their inde- 
Pendence and willing to fight for it.” 


The Monroe Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
I include the following article 

12 the Philadelphia Bulletin of May 
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THE MONROE MyTH—INCONSISTENCY OF PRES- 
IDENT’S SPEECH AT YALE; CUBA ULTIMATUM 


Crrep 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WasHInGTon.—At the 1962 Yale commence- 
ment, President Kennedy appealed to the 
American people to “move on from the re- 
assuring repetition of stale phrases to a 
new, difficult, but essential confrontation 
with reality.” An abiding mythology, he 
protested, has retarded the Nation's prog- 
Tess. 

He singled out for attack the myths which, 
he said, dominated “the dinlog over eco- 
nomic policy.“ He did not elaborate on the 
myths with which politicians, including Ken- 
nedy, continue to divert the public from 
awareness of unpopular realities, 

One of these political bedtime stories 
emerged from a colloquy this week between 
a great-grandson of James Monroe and an 
official of the Soviet Embassy. It occurred 
at Fredericksburg, Va., when Monroe's de- 
scendant presented to the Russian diplomat 
a copy of the celebrated doctrine with the 
comment that it “is very much alive.” 

He was answered with the .assertion that 
“the document is completely dead.” 

He in turn asserted, “It got you out of 
Cuba.“ 

CASE OF CUBA 


The facts are that the doctrine is still 
“alive,” but that it most definitely did not 
get the Russians “out of Cuba” to whatever 
degree they and their offensive potential 
against the United States have been with- 
drawn. 

The basic principle of policy proclaimed by 
President Monroe was that this Government 
would view as an “unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States” any extension in 
this hemisphere of a European political sys- 
tem. But when President Kennedy demand- 
ed the dismantling of the Soviet offensive 
potential, this extension had already been 
made by Castro’s establishment of a Com- 
munist form of government, and by his ac- 
ceptance of military and economic aid from 
the USSR. 

The occasion for the President’s ulti- 
matums (Attorney General Kennedy recently 
disclosed there were two) was not the un- 
friendly disposition of the extension, but the 
discovery of Soviet nuclear armament in 
Cuba that constituted a direct threat to the 
security of the United States. 

MEANING CHANGED 

The political myth, however, persists that, 
as expressed to his news conference of 
August 29, 1962, by President.Kennedy, “the 
Monroe Doctrine means what it has always 
meant since President Monroe and John 
Quincy Adams enunciated it.” 

Sufficient evidence that this was a case of 
“holding fast to the cliches of our ancestors” 
(which Mr. Kennedy deplored at Yale) is 
President Cleveland’s militant intervention 
on the authority of the Monroe Doctrine in 
& mere boundary dispute between Venezuela 
and British Guiana because the United 
Kingdom had sought to effect its colony's 
claim by armed force. Until London yielded 
to arbitration, the United States and the 
United Kingdom were on the verge of war. 

ABANDON THE MYTH 


In view of the arrival of the military mis- 
sile and space age, it would be irresponsible 
for President Kennedy to invoke and ex- 
pand the doctrine in its liberal sense, as 
President Cleveland did. But it would be 
refreshing if he and other politicians would 
abandon the myth and publicly concede this, 
as Senator HUMPHREY did some months ago. 

“The Kennedy doctrine, as I take it,” wrote 
a high Army officer (retired) in a letter last 
September, “Jays down military offensive as 
the threat to our peace and safety. This 
* * * is quite another thing from the ex- 
tension of European systems condemned by 
the Monroe Doctrine.” 
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Retiring Schoolteachers Deserve Our 


Gratitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Carroll (Md.) County Times, 
commending five Carroll County teachers 
for many years of devoted service. While 
we in the Congress must take additional 
steps to commit more of the financial 
resources of this Nation to education, it 
is also important that dedicated teachers 
receive public commendation from the 
local communities they have served so 
well. 

The editorial follows: 

RETIRING SCHOOLTEACHERS DESERVE OUR 

GRATITUDE 

We have always maintained that in order 
to be a good teacher one must be truly ded- 
icated to the art of teaching. Otherwise, 
how could one retire reluctantly after havy- 
ing taught 2,100 first-graders over a span of 
42 years? 

Retired teachers deserve our heartfelt 
gratitude. 

Today, you hear of many laymen and even 
some teachers say that all they are inter- 
ested in is the monetary side of teaching. 
We are thankful that this group is in the 
very small minority. 

We can understand the minority making 
such a statement in these modern times, but 
even a decade ago the statement wouldn't 
hold water, since teachers’ salaries have just 
come up recently to a fairly decent level. 

At the recent annual banquet of the Car- 
roll County Teachers Association, it was a 
sad sight for this writer to witness the re- 
tirement ceremony of five retiring teachers— 
one in absentia. Here were five teachers, 
who had given their all for the proper edu- 
cation of your children and ours, and still 
willing to teach on, if it were not for the 
little technicality of compulsory retirement, 

Superintendent of Schools Samuel M. Jen- 
ness, even in his gay moments of telling 
humorous stories, could not hide the pensive 
mood, while presenting the plaques to the 
retirees. 

We knew just how he felt, for here Super- 
intendent Jenness was losing five truly ded- 
icated teachers, who cannot be replaced. 
Oh yes, he will find teachers for assignment 
to these classes, but actual replacement 
never. And to use a George Gobel expres- 
sion, “You can't hardly get them kind any 
more.” This is not intended to belittle the 
fine crop of future teachers. 

The five teachers, who will be missed by 
their serveral classes after June 1963, and 
who deserve the thanks and gratitude of the 
entire county, are: 

Mrs. Corrine Bennett Watkins, Mount Airy 
Elementary School. Mrs, Watkins taught 
the first grade of some 50 pupils in each 
class for 42 years. (In addition to the 
plaque, Mrs. Watkins received a kiss from 
Superintendent Jenness.) 

Houston G, Curd, vice principal, West- 
minster Senior High School. Mr. Curd 
started teaching in Carroll County in 1922 
and has been at the Westminster High School 
for 41 years. He taught an additional 2 
years outside the State. © 

Berkley O. Bowman, Francis Scott Key 
High School, In addition to teaching out- 
side the State, Mr. Bowman taught for 26 
years In Carroll County. 
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Alvin S. Chilcoat, Francis Scott Key High 
School. Although Mr. Chiicoat has taught in 
the public school system of Carroll County 
for only 5 years, he had been teaching in 
other areas for over 30 years. 

Mrs, Katherine Fringer Borchers, Freedom 
District School. Mrs. Borchers, in addition 
to other areas of teaching, taught in the Car- 
roll County school system for 18 years. 

A number of schoolteachers, who have re- 
tired in recent years, attended the Carroll 
County Teachers Association banquet at 
Peter Pan Inn, Urbana, and were recognized 
by Superintendent Jenness and the audience 
of some 300 teachers and guests. 

Those recognized included: 

T. W. Buchman, who taught for more than 
45 years and has been a Times’ correspondent 
for 50 years; Arthur Griffee, 48 years; Mrs. 
Arintha Marsh, 42 years; Mrs. Helen Bowman, 
30 years; Miss Olive Mount, 42 years; Ollie 
Jones, 30 years; Naomi Derr and Mary 
Stansbury. 

“the retired teachers was the 
highlight of the Carroll County Teachers As- 
sociation annual banquet, which was so ably 
arranged by Mrs. Dolores Snyder and her- 
social committee. 

Commendations to Don Shinnick for his 
excellent testimony for Christianity and to 
Congressman CARLTON Sickies for offering 
his services to Carroll education. Congress- 
man Sicxvss is a member of the House Edu- 
cation Corhmittee. 

The Times salutes all Carroll County re- 
tired teachers, those named above and all 
others, who have served mankind above and 
beyond the call of duty. 


— 


- Ó Brig. Gen. Joseph M. Tully 
` / EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


y; or 
_ HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
} IN THE HOUSE TATVIN 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1, a warrior passed away in San 
Antonio, Tex. This man, Brig. Gen. 
Joseph M. Tully, deyoted his life to the 
service of this country and his service 
was distinguished, 

General Tully was born in Orange, 
N.J., on October 4, 1893. He attended 
West Point and graduated there in June 
1916. Commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant, he joined the 16th Cavalry which 
was then stationed at old Fort Travis 
on the Texas border. In April 1917, he 
married Miss Fanny Laura Smith in San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Tully held the rank of colonel at the 
time of the outbreak of World War II 
and commanded the 4th Cavalry Regi- 
ment. 

General Tully's troops were the first 
to land on the beaches of Normandy on 
June 6, 1944—D-day. His troops then 
joined the 8ist and 101st Airborne Divi- 
sions which had landed earlier in a para- 
chute assault. 

By October of 1944, Tully was assistant 
division commander of the 90th Infantry 
and had attained the rank of brigadier 
general. He commanded the 80th In- 
fantry Division during the occupation. 
General Tully ‘was an intimate friend of 
Generals Wainwright, Marshall, Patton, 
Collins, and Ernest. 
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Following World War II. General Tully 
served as chief of staff of the 2d Infan- 
try Division at Fort Lewis, Wash., and 
served in that same capacity in Korea. 
He retired to San Antonio, Tex., in 1951. 

General Tully’s sons are also military 
men. Capt. Joseph M. Tully, Jr. is now 
in Sanford, Fla., while Lt. Col, Larkin S. 
Tully is at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 
Lt. Col. Robert Tully is in Washington, 
D. C., at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, we have lost a distin- 
guished warrior, and in this loss we are 
sorrowful. But he left behind the knowl- 
edge that he had led a devoted life. In- 
deed, he left behind his sons, who also 
serve as he did. 


Where Is There a Lincoln? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include an editorial from the Los 
Angeles Times of May 8, 1963. I do not 
always agree with the Times, and they 
apparently do not often agree with me, 
and they have never endorsed me for a 
public office. Iam pleased, however, that 
in times of great national perils, Ameri- 
cans of conflicting viewpoints can find 
constructive, if not complete, agreement 
on basic issues and principles. In the 
days ahead, let us hope that such areas 
of workable understanding will widen, 
not only in our own great West but in 
the Southern States as well. 

The Times editorial follows: 

Wauerr Is THERE A LINCOLN? 

Let us this morning gaze upon the truth- 
ful, uncompromising face of history, in the 
context of what is happening on the public 
streets of Birmingham, Ala. 

Exactly 100 years ago President Abraham 
Lincoln issued his Emancipation Proclama- 
tion which, in the midst of a war to preserve 
the Union, set the slaves “forever free.” 

Just 98 years ago this heartful action was 
ratified by the 13th amendment. 

And 95 years ago, through the 14th amend- 
ment, it was decreed that “No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States.” 

Yet now, century later, the civil authori- 
ties of an American city have turned dogs 
against their fellow citizens, have jailed 
children, and have launched a massive-drive 
to prevent freemen from achieving the very 
rights of freemen. 

These citizens, children and men who have 
been refused admittance to citizenship, hap- 
pen to be Negroes. 7 

But they are, first of all, Americans. There 
is no law which can conceivably deny them 
the simple and basic privileges of citizenship 
they request. Any law that seeks to set them 
apart In some sort of second-class limbo 
would surely be ruled unconstitutional—jfust 
as segregated schools have been rejected by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

It seems inconceivable that Birmingham, 
as a part of these United States, cannot feel 
the weight of shocked disapproval which has 
greeted accounts of these melancholy events. 
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It seems equally incredible that other sec~- 
tions of the troubled, stubborn South 
realize how much unhappy history has al- 
ready passed, while the Negro remains an 
American apart in his own land. In Birming- 
ham, for example, Negroes ask these four 
th » 


Improved employment opportunities on 
a nonracial basis. 

Desegregation of downtown lunch coun- 
ters, public facilities, and stores. 

Establishment of a biracial committee 
to work toward gradual integration of 
schools. 

And the release of some 1,200 Negroes al- 
ready arrested for demonstrating in 
of these elementary rights. 

But Birmingham is only the overt, ugly 
manifestation of a problem that is wider 
spread than Alabama—or even Mississippi. 
where the Federal Government charges that 
only 40-odd of almost 7,000 Negroes are 
deemed eligible to vote by one county's 
white authorities, 

Underprivileged Negroes declare that too 
much time has elapsed with too lttle hap- 
pening in their favor. That is, in favor 
Americans whose skin happens to be of & 
different pigment, but whose blood can be 
shed just as freely in their country's cause. 

We agree. 

One full century after the Emancipation 
Proclamation we must make better prog- 
reas, or the grim developments in Birming- 
ham will certainly signal a far worse situa- 
tion, even a catastrophe, in this delicate 
area of Interracial relations. 

Senator JOHN SHERMAN Coon, a Repub- 
lican, a Kentuckian, and a thoughtful man, 
has accused both major parties of paying 
only “lipservice to the cause of civil rights.” 
Regretfully, we must conclude that the 
Senator is right. 

Perhaps, in this hour of grave trial, an- 
other Lincoln is indicated. 


Newspaper Awards, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Maryland-Delaware Press Association 
recently made its awards for excellence 
in journalism during 1962. In reading 
the results of this contest, I was greatly 
pleased to see that so many of the news- 
Papers published in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, which I have the honor 
to represent, were singled out for their 
outstanding work during the past year. 

It was particularly gratifying to me to 
learn that the paper published in my 
hometown of Annapolis, the Evening 
Capital, was recognized for its high- 
caliber work; in the class of dailies it was 
awarded second place for general excel- 
lence and third place for excellence in 
typography. 

It was also a great pleasure to learn 
that the Maryland Gazette, of Glen 
Burnie, was awarded third place for ex- 
cellence in typography for weeklies with 
circulation over 5,000 and that the News 
Leader, of Laurel, was awarded first 
Place for general excellence for weeklies 
with circulation under 5,000 with the 
Maryland Independent, of La Plata, re- 


_ ceiving third place in the same class, 
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Other recognition received by news- 
Papers, and their reporters, published 
in the Fifth District included third place 
for the Maryland Independent for com- 
munity service; third place to Jack 
O'Brien of the Evening Capital for spot 
News writing; third place to Helen de 

as of the Evening Capital for social 
News writing; second place to Sue Miller 
Of the Maryland Gazette for spot news 
Writing; first place to Gertrude L. Poe 
Of the News Leader for feature writing; 
and first place to Robert Grauel of the 
News Leader for news photography on a 
Weekly. 


Independence of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
Israel celebrates the 15th anniversary of 
independence. On this memorable 
Occasion, I wish to extend warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the Acting Pres- 
ident of Israel, Kadish Loz; and His Ex- 
Cellency, the Israel Ambassador to the 
United States, Avraham Harman. 

For 15 years the nations of the world 
have witnessed the growth of the inde- 
Pendent State of Israel. Ever since its 
€stablishment on May 14, 1948, we in the 
United States have been amazed at the 

ustry and perseverence of the people 
Of this country in their desire for prog- 
Tess and success in the world community. 
From a nation wracked by war and pil- 
lage, Israel has now become the shining 
example for the other newly independent 
States striving for status and stability. 

The internal development of Israel 
brogressed rapidly from the beginning. 
A succession of extraordinary achieve- 
Ments entitles the Israelis to call them- 
Selves citizens of the most progressive, 
Most modern, most developed and most 

nation in the Middle East. In the 
Negey Desert, new cities are being con- 
Structed to house the ever-increasing im- 
Migrants who come to Israel seeking a 
New life. Eilat on the Red Sea has be- 
Come a bustling port of approximately 
7,500 inhabitants. In addition to its 
bor facilities, the city now boasts nu- 
Merous tourist accommodations. With- 
in 5 years, the city planners will have 
enlarged these facilities so that it will 
Tival the resort towns on the Sea of 
Galilee, 

The Negev has also become important 
as the center for natural resources. De- 
Yelopment within its confines 6f copper, 

m, Manganese, and phosphates has en- 
abled Israel to be self-sufficient in these 
Minerals. 

Oil, the largest single item of expendi- 
ture in imports, has received a priority 

or development. Recent strikes have 
Dermitted the country to eliminate the 
import of certain crude oils while ex- 
Plorations are now being conducted in 
Negev for the possibility of finding 
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sufficient oil to enable Israel to become 
totally self-sufficient. à 

As a part of the government’s plan- 
ning, there has been inaugurated a pro- 
gram of technical aid to help requesting 
nations to achieve development. Begun 
in 1954, the program now has 83 recip- 
ient States and territories. Examples 
of such aid would include citrus and 
agricultural development in Liberia, the 
development of Port Harcourt in Nigeria, 
salt extraction methods for Ceylon, and 
the combatting of sand flies in Ethiopia. 
Additional requests are continually being 
received. Recently the Congolese gov- 
ernment has asked for help in training 
its army. Furthermore, the head of the 
nuclear chemistry branch of the nu- 
clear energy laboratories: has been re- 
quested by the United Nations to give 
advice to nuclear research institutes in 
Thailand and the Philippines. 

For these remarkable achievements, 
one must pay tribute to the people of 
Israel, the worker as well as the govern- 
ment official. The guidance of Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion, the representation 
abroad of Presidents Weizmann and 
Ben-Zvi, the molding by General Dayan 
of young Israelis into a unified army, 
have contributed to the strengthening of 
their country. Yet it is the laborer 
who builds the roads and constructs the 
towns, who mines the rich ores and 
phosphates, and who plants and harvests 
the grains and fruits—he is the lifeblood 
of Israel. His dedication to his country, 
and his single purpose of advancing his 
nation have made Israel what it is today. 
Nowhere, save in the United States, have 
so many different people come to live and 
to build for their children a permanent 


home, free from the persecutions and. 


horrors of anti-Semitism. 

We salute the people of Israel on their 
15 fruitful years. We express, too, the 
hope that their nation will continue to 
progress as it has, and that the friend- 
ship between America and Israel will 
grow in peace and prosperity. 


Another Kennedy Cuban Pearl Harbor 
; in the Making? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
all recall how, last mid-October, Presi- 
dent Kennedy confessed to the world 
that he knew nothing about Russian 
missiles in Cuba until a few days be- 
fore his talk to the American people. A 
very disturbing article by Robert S. Allen 
and Paul Scott in the Long Island Press 
of May 9 indicates how we have let down 
our guard in Cuba. If this be true, we 
can forsee, perhaps in mid-October of 
1964, the President making another talk 
to the American people on how he just 
found out that Russia was building up to 
no good. 
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The article follows: 
JF. Ks CUBA POLICY Bars CHECKUP on 
Rep Forces 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WasSHINGTON.—A potentially highly dan- 
gerous intelligence gap—strikingly similar 
to that immediately preceding the war- 
fraught missile crisis last October—is again 
developing in Cuba. 

Following is what is transpiring there— 
with the full knowledge and approval of 
President Kennedy: 

Low-level reconnaissance flights have been 
suspended since February 9. It was such 
sorties that produced the irrefutable aerial 
photos of the medium-range ballistic missiles 
and IL-28 bombers on the Red-ruled island. 
The , halting of low-level reconnaissance 
flights since February is on direct orders of 
the President, No reconnaissance flights of 
any kind can be made over Cuba without his 
approval. 

High-level U-2 reconnaissance flights are 
being kept to a minimum, and the aerial 
photos they produce are ralsing more ques- 
tions than they answer. 

In recent weeks, at least four wide-hatched 
Russian freighters have docked in Cuban 
ports and unloaded their cargoes under cover 
or darkness and the same kind of drum- 
tight secrecy that prevailed last year when 
the nuclear-armed missiles and IL-28 bomb- 
ers were shipped there. 

Several of these wide-hatched Soviet 
freighters were armed with 3-inch guns. 
These are the first armed Communist cargo 
vessels to appear in the Caribbean. 

The administration's tron-handed crack- 
down on refugee raids is seriously impairing 
the flow of information from Cuba, par- 
ticularly from the anti-Casto underground 
that has been an important source of mili- 
tary information. That has been valuable 
in planning U-2 reconnaissance flights; pro- 
viding them with specific targets and mis- 
sions, Inelligence men have worked closel: 
with the raiders and the underground. 

Inside explanation for this extraordinary 
backstage policy is the President's de- 
termination that nothing be done to “rock 
the boat” in Cuba. 

That’s the reason given congressional 
leaders who have been appraised of this un- 
disclosed intelligence gap and are greatly 
disturbed. They have been told the Presi- 
dent believes his conciliatory course will lead 
to the withdrawal of more Russian troops 
from Cuba. 5 

The congressional leaders have been in- 
formed that the President and Premier 
Khrushchey have exchanged a number of 
letters on this thorny issue. 

The intelligence gap is causing particular 
concern among U.S. military authorities be- 
cause of three baffling developments in Cuba. 

These showed up in recent high-level 
photos, but beyond bringing the disturbing 
discoveries to light no detailed information 
has been obtained—due to the lack of low- 
level reconnaissance filghts, the drastic curbs 
on raiders and the adverse effect that has had 
on contacts with, and the operations of, the 
underground. 

The three disturbing mysteries are as 
follows: 

The appearance of large numbers of Rus- 
sian tents, some of them big enough to en- 
close missiles and their launchers. 

Heavy transport traffic to and from arenas 
where large caves are khown to be. It has 
long been reported, by refugees and other 
sources, that the Reds are storing missiles 
and arms in caves. 

Construction of a rall line to a major So- 
viet camp area. Apparently this camp is to 
undergo extensive development of some kind. 

Intelligence authorities are divided on the 
reason for the appearance of the armed Rus- 
sian freighters. 
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One group is of the opinion the Red’s in- 
tent is to ward off refugee attacks. Another 
group sees a great deal more behind this 
move. It contends the armed cargo ships 
are Khrushchev’s warning to the United 
States that another naval blockade will not 
be tolerated. Also that these armed vessels 
are being used to transport Castro agents to 
Latin American countries. 

Members of the U.S. Intelligence Board, 
headed by Central Intelligence Director John 
McCone, are privatély making no secret of 
their uneasiness over this backstage situa- 
tion. 


Let Us Improve Solidarity in the 
Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a young man named Nicholas B. 
Haley wrote me enclosing a paper which 
he wished to have considered for publi- 
cation. My first impulse was to write a 
form reply without even reading the pa- 
per. But I glanced over the first para- 
graphs and immediately changed my 
mind, for this young man showed a re- 
markable grasp of a most complex prob- 
lem—inter-American solidarity. 

I would not go so far as to say that 
everything in this manuscript is correct, 
but I do want to say that it shows a re- 
markable maturity of thought and ex- 
pression involving perhaps our most per- 
plexing problems. : 

If we have very many young men of 
Mr. Haley’s caliber in our high schools, 
we need not fear for the future. 

The article follows: 

Let Us IMPROVE SOLIDARITY IN THE AMERICAS 
(By Nicholas B. Haley, San Antonio, Tex., 

D Texas Military Institute) 

The problem of uniting the Americas is 
not new. In the early days of our country, 
wise President foresaw the imperative need 
of mutual friendship and understanding be- 


sphere. President Kennedy realizes the im- 
portance of solidarity. 

President Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress 
means the same thing. It is to the mutual 
advantage of each nation concerned, eco- 
nomically and spiritually, to foster under- 
standing, „ and friendship. Why 
should it be impossible for nations to be 
friendly and kind toward one another? The 
Dark Ages are gone forever. The light of ed- 
ucation has been shining with greater brilli- 
ance in the past decades. 


in the small unit of society known as the 
family, education plays a tremendously im- 
portant part in helping its members live with 


We can extend the same 
principles to apply to nations just as well. 
We are consciously aware of several ways 
to improve our relations with our neighbor- 
ing countries. We have, and still are trying 


“medieval civilization. 
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one method, that of using our dollars to help 
and improve the situation. Let us see what 
our dollars have done in four strategic South 
American countries. Huge amounts of 
American money are being used in these 
countries to assist thelr national economies 
and to promote social and economic reforms. 
We see the need for economic aid and we are 
dishing out the dollars. Alliance for Prog- 
ress, Aid for International Development, the 
Peace Corps; all these organizations have one 
object and purpose: That of improving rela- 
tions with our neighbors. 

Venezuela was scheduled to receive $115 
million in 1961. Of this amount, $1,500,000 
went for rural housing; $5 million went for 
aqueducts; $80 million was used to refinance 
and readjust the complex procedure of re- 
payment. President Romulo Betancourt and 
his people are friendly toward us. In 
Venezuela, there is no organized resistance 
to American help. The Venezuelan presi- 
dent has resettled some 53,000 families under 
an agrarian reform started before 
the Alliance came into effect. There is a 
= housing shortage, constantly increas- 


In Colombia, the allocated funds have been 
used to plug the economic gap brought about 
by the falling of coffee prices. Low-Income 
workers allege that there is too much red- 
tape involved in getting into the new hous- 
ing projects near the capital city of Bogotá. 
An effort is being made by our agency to 
alleviate the situation. 

In Peru, the Peace Corps feeds some 
182,000 Peruvian children. This has created 
a favorable impression. Ald to Peru was sus- 
pended during the suspension of United 
States-Peruvian relations in July of last year. 
However, it was resumed as soon as the sus- 
pension was terminated. Plans are under- 
way to develop the Communist-infiltrated 
Convencion Valley. The Peruvian military 
government approves American aid. 

In Ecuador, of the $64 million made avail- 
able, a third was used to build hospitals 
and schools. They have a great housing 
shortage that is bordering on the acute 
stage. 
this situation, though a loan has been 
granted to open the jungles in the interior 
of the country; $4 million will be used to 
build 2.000 classrooms and living quarters 
for approximately 700 teachers. 

The United States is pouring millions of 
dollars into these South American countries. 
What is the result? In the first place, many 
of these peoples are not very happy about 
American ald. They feel that the ultimate 
purpose of our help is to subjugate them into 
submission to our will. They should not feel 
that way. But the majority of them do, 
even though we have proved to the world 
that we are not imperialists as we have often 
been accused by the Communists, and that 
we are not after territorial expansion, neither 
by bribery nor by the use of force. All we 
want is their cooperation and friendship to 
be able to work together toward a common 
goal. We would like all peoples of our 
hemisphere to be free to enjoy the blessings 
of democracy. We would like to eliminate 
poverty and ignorance. We would like to 
elevate the standard of living of the average 
man. We would like progress to replace 


In the second place, the people on the 
home front do not relish the idea of help- 
ing our neighbors as much as we are doing, 
in view of the fact that some of these peo- 
ples are not happy about our help. Many 
Americans believe that we should help our- 
selyes and not worry about other countries 
because other countries are not our busi- 
ness. Recent events In Cuba have proved 
that it is our business to be concerned 
about ‘our neighboring countries. Certain- 
ly, it is better to have friendly neighbors 
than hostile ones. A great number of peo- 
ple in the United States have the erroneous 


Plans are not yet available to correct’ 
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idea that we pay high taxes in order to 
help our neighbors who do not appreciate 
our help, do not like to be helped, and who 
do not like us. It is true that sometimes, 
some of our neighbors act as if they would 
rather be engulfed by the slaving arm of 
communism than be assisted in removing 
the shackles of poverty and ignorance, in or- 
der to live in freedom and enjoy the blessings 
of liberty. 

It is obvious that we need to know why our 
neighbors do not like us. What should e 
do in this case? We know they need us, 
they need our help, and we do want to be 
their friends in word and deed. We need 
friends who believe in freedom as we do. 
Someday, perhans, they will be glad they were 
our friends. We should try to change our 
approach. If our present method does not 
work, it is clear that we should try another 
way. Let us remember that “Nothing is 80 
strong as gentleness, nothing so gentle as 
real strength.“ 

I am sincerely convinced that our neigh- 
bors want our friendship much more than 
they want our dollars, even if our dollars 
are a great help to them. It ts time we get 
off our high horse and stop thinking that 
the almighty dollar can buy us anything we 
desire. Friendship has never been bought 
successfully, Trust and confidence must be 
earned, not purchased, if we want a friend- 
ship that is sincere, genuine, and lasting. 
Though we are all solid and true Amer- 
icans with kind and generous hearts, w® 
are all descendants of various racial and cul- 
tural backgrounds, We should possess that 
priceless and invaluable asset of understand- 
ing not only ourselves, but other peoples 
with culture, civilization, and background 
other than our own. Unfortunately, it is not 
s0, in spite of the very high percentage of 
educated citizens we claim to have. We 
should know how to understand other peo- 
ples. If we do not, we should be taught. 

It is certain that one step toward our 
goal of firm solidarity among our neighbors 
in the American Hemisphere is to foster in 
ourselves and in our children a humanitarian 
love of people, an understanding of their na- 
ture, their way of life, and their process of 
thinking. We should be taught, and this 
with great emphasis, from the first grade on 
up, in all schools, public and private, to re- 
spect, like, and understand all peoples. We 
should learn about their history; their past 
is a clue to their present way of behavior. 
Many of us think that only we know how to 
eat; only we know how to dress; only we 
know how to do things properly; and only we 
know how to live. It is not so. Other peo- 
ples know how to eat, dress, do things prop- 
erly, and to live, even though they may not 
have as many dollars as we have, and even 
though they may do so differently. We 
should be taught to blot out arrogance 
to accept other peoples as human beings, just 
as wo are. 

We are proud of our democracy, earned 
with the lives and blood of our forefathers; 
we should make it real and true to be efec- 
tive. We shduld not only be tolerant, which 
is only a form of condescension, we 
genuinely believe that other peoples are like 
we are. When we travel in other countries, 
it should be in us not to look down on others. 
laugh at them, belittle them, or brag about 
what we have. I have personally seen the 
tragic results of such an attitude. This re- 
calls to mind, an anecdote I once read about 
the commander in chief of the Japanese 
Fleet in World War II. In his youth, wulle 
he was a student in one of our universities 
he was teased, despised, and held in con- 
tempt by fellow students for no special res- 
son other than he was different in his physi- 
cal appearance as well as in his way of think- 
ing. It was then that the seed of hatred 
and hostility was born in this young man’s 
heart. Silently, he vowed revenge and venge” 
ance against the Americans who thought 
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themselves so superior. Three decades later, 
he was among the zealous and enthusiastic 
Planners of the attack on the United States. 
We should seek true friendship in humil- 
ity and understanding. When we travel or 
When our neighbors visit us, we should all be 
ambassadors of good will. Americans are 
Usually afforded every consideration and 
Courtesy when visiting other countries. We 
Should reciprocate. We should not lose sight 
ot the fact that our neighbors would rather 
have our sincere love and friendship than 
Our dollars. The dollars should be used to 
augment our friendship, not to buy it. How 
Very right was President Wilson when he re- 
to use “dollar diplomacy” as he called 
it, in Central America. We cannot learn to 
become true friends to our neighbors in a 
Very short time. It will take time to erase 
the erroneous opinion some of them have of 
Us. We are really not what we appear to be. 
We are inherently kind and generous. We 
are the first to help in any calamity affect- 
ing human lives, ess of where it oc- 
curs. We should let our neighbors discover 
that we do have a right sense of values, We 
thould prove to them that we do know that 
the almighty dollar is not everything. 


Forgotten Page: General Tells of 


Subversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
a the Indianapolis News of May 3, 

K 
FORGOTTEN PAGE: GENERAL TELLS OF 
SUBVERSION 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

Wasuincron.—Buried away in the report 
Of the Senate Armed Services subcommittee 
hearings on the “muzzling of the military” 
ls a brief and chilling quote. It comes from 
the testimony of Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall, 
highly respected by his peers, who is also 
Considered a model of moderation by the 
Uberal-labor coalition. 

General Marshall's words recalled the 
Stormy era when Senator McCe-thy was at- 
tempting to investigate the remnants of the 
Julius Rosenberg apparatus in the Army 
Signal Corps—and being told by every pundit 
able to pound a typewriter or a lectern that 
he was destroying morale and smearing the 
Military. To hint that the Communists had 
any kind of toehold in the services was con- 
Sidered downright treasonable. 

Now listen to General Marshall: 

“I have, of course, run into Communists 

our uniform overseas, even in my own 
Outfit. I had one officer—two officers—who 
to be kept in cold storage. I could not 

let them see any classified papers.” 

And then, the shocker: 

“In the battle of North Korea you will 

one incident, and I don’t think it has 
ever been revealed. But there was one com- 
Pany that folded, one only, in the 25th 

Vision. The captain who surrendered his 
Company had been long suspected as a Com- 
Munist by the people around him” (p. 1287 
Of the hearings). 

Tn a war against a Communist enemy, an 

was 
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Reds. In the same war, officers were kept 


were not weeded out, what is the situation 
today? This is a question General Marshall 
does not answer and the Senate subcommit- 
tee barely scratched. 

I do not blame General Marshall for not 
summarily sending the suspect officers, with 
their security files, back to Washington with 
a recommendation that they be dishonorably 
discharged. Had he done so, the American 
Civil Liberties Union would have fired off a 
petition to the Supreme Court, the bleeding 
hearts would have set up a 24-hour vigil in 
front of the White House, and the Fund for 
the Republic would have allotted half a 
million dollars for a study of blacklisting in 
the Army. 

The men who were captured by the North 
Korean Reds and underwent the filth and 
terror of a Chinese Communist concentration 
camp may not—if they survived—have quite 
such a tolerant view of the matter. Their 
lives were entrusted to an officer who was 
presumably of unquestioned patriotism. In 
a conflict as treacherous as the Korean po- 
lice action, the least the Army should have 
done was to transfer the officer to some in- 
nocuous quartermaster job—counting blank- 
ets at Fort Benning, for example. 

Reading General Marshall's quiet state- 
ment, I wondered why no one asked him why 
the episode had been kept secret—or what 
reports he had filed to his superiors on the 
other Communists in uniform who could not 
carry out their duties because of their un- 
trustworthiness. I was not surprised that 
those who pored over the report seeking tid- 
bits of information to use against our mili- 
tary leaders passed over the quotation. 

And this gets me to the core of the prob- 
lem. In the past decade, many Americans 
have been brainwashed into believing that 
no Communist threat exists, that no Com- 
munist infiltration of the Nation's sensitive 
agencies is possible, and that Communist 
villainy began fading out with the death of 
Stalin. 

Every new disclosure of the internal Com- 
munist menace is either ignored or brushed 
aside as an isolated case. An unrepentant 
perjurer like Alger Hiss is given a forum on 
nationwide TV, and the sponsor who objects 
is called unpleasant names by television ex- 
ecutives and slapped with lawsuits. It has 
become bad form to take internal commu- 
nism seriously. 

When I am scolded for speaking of the in- 
ternal Communist threat, I have a simple 
answer: “If it does not exist, then why is 
there so much opposition to a thorough and 
inclusive search in Government and in other 
sensitive areas of our national life? Why are 
so much time and money spent to silence 
the House Un-American Activities Committee 
and the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee? Why is the FBI the Communist un- 
derground’s enemy number one?” 

I have so far gotten no satisfactory an- 
swers. The only answers I get are indirect 
ones—as when General Marshall tells the 
Co: in 1962 what he should have 
shouted to the Nation in 1952. 


H.R. 5131 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, as a 
strong supporter of the Youth Employ- 
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ment Opportunities Act, I am delighted 
to report that the Maryland Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, representing 
253,000 Marylanders, is giving full sup- 
port to this needed legislation. The text 
of their recent letter to me on the sub- 
ject follows: 

May 6, 1963. 
Hon. CARLTON R. SICKLES, 
House Office Building. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Stcxies: The Maryland Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, with a membership 
of 253,000 in 826 local PTA's, believes that 
HR. 5131 meets the critical needs of our 
ever-increasing number of young people, no 
longer in school and unemployed. 

At the present time this legislation is in 
the Rules Committee. We have written 
Representative Howarp W. Smiru, chairman, 
urging the committee to move the bill out 
onto the floor for action. 

May we request that you use your in- 
fluence in having the bill moved out of 
committee. 

We are confident that when it does reach 
the floor you will vote in favor of this as- 
sistance being made available, not only to 
the youth of Maryland, but to all youth of 
our Nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. A. K. ROMOSER, 
Legislation Chairman, 


There Is No Peace: 18 Years, 57 Wars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Indianap- 
olis News, Lou Hiner, Jr., has performed 
a real service in compiling for the public 
a chronology of the many limited wars 
that have taken place in the last 18 
years. 

Mr. Hiner points out concerning these 
wars, “Communists usually have a sinis- 
ter role.” He quotes Khrushchev as 
calling these limited wars either “wars 
of national liberation” or “popular re- 
volts,” 

This compilation should help dispel 
the thinking of many of our sincere 
but misguided citizens who still think 
it is possible to peacefully coexist with 
the forces of the world Communist 
movement and not eventually lose our 
precious freedoms. 

Without implying that all the wars 
listed in this compilation have had a 
Communist impetus, since it is obvious 
that some of them did not, it might be 
useful to recall a pertinent statement 
in the program of the Communist Inter- 
national adopted by the Sixth World 
Congress in Moscow on September 1, 
1928: 

Between capitalist society and Commu- 
nist society a period of revolutionary trans- 
formation intervenes, during which the one 
changes into the other. Correspondingly, 
there is also an intervening period of polit- 
ical transition, in which the essential state 
form is the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The transition from the world 
dictatorship of imperialism to the world dic- 
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tatorship of the proletariat extends over a 
long period of proletarian struggles with de- 
feats as well as victories; a period of con- 
tinuous general crises in capitalist relation- 
ships and growth of social revolutions, 1. e., 
of proletarian civil wars against the bour- 
geolsie; a period of national wars and colo- 
nial rebellions which, although not in them- 
selves revolutionary proletarian Socialist 


movements are nevertheless, objectively, in- 
sofar as they undermine the domination of 
imperialism, constituent parts of the world 
proletarian reyolution; a period in which 
capitalist and Socialist economic and social 
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systems exist side by side in “peaceful” [sic] 
relationships as well as in armed conflict; a 
period of formation of a Union of Soviet 
Republics; a period of wars of imperialist 
states against Soviet states; a period in 
which the ties between the Soviet states and 
colonial peoples become more and more 
closely established, etc. 

Since the role of various national wars 
and colonial rebellions is shown herein 
to be helpful to the Communist revolu- 
tion throughout the world, this part of 
the program was and remains an order 
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to- instigate, agitate and further the 
outbreak of any such conflicts and dis- 
orders in order that the Communists 
might profit from the resulting chaos. 

Following is Mr. Hiner’s compilation 
and column in the Indianapolis News 
titled “There Is No Peace—18 Years, 
57 Wars“: 

THERE Is No Peace: 18 Years, 57 Wans 

WasHINGTON.—Following is a table of 
“limited” wars since World War I. including 
both international and internal armed con- 


France versus V. 


Colombia civil. .--.- 
Venezuelan civil... . 


lan ch 
Costa Rican rebel- 
lion. 
Philippine guerilla.. 
Indonesian internal 


India versus 


and Communist C 
-| Miti 


Antagonists 


United Kingdom versus Communist 
letminh 


Government versus Communist eit (Huks)........ 
Government versus Communist 
Government versus Red rebels and 


United Nations versus North Korean Communists 


tary junta versus rebels 
Rebels versus U.8.8.R, and East German Government, 


Rurmese Government versus Karens 
Nationalists versus the 


versus Communist 
South Vietnam versus North Vietminh.. 
Costa Rica versus Nicaragua 1 
Peron government versus rebels. Ps 


States (OAS), 


Seizure of control. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 

Seizure of South Korea, 


Successful. rsa 
Satisfaction of poll 


Started b 
Nationalists ov 
Seizure of control. 


government.- — 


Un successful. 


Reason and outoome 
TTT 


ecessful, 
Rule of Kashmir. Cease-fire; still holding U.N. truce lines 
Costa Rica charges Nicaragua with invasion. Bottled by Organization of American 


Sanoa of Palestine. Israel maintains its independence. Sporadic fncidents 
* of oe oontrot. Rebels successful. 
0. 


Soviet Union Inspired, 


Unsuccessful. 


ernment formed, 
demands, Unsuccessful. 


y Government and Karens brought under control with new stale. 


Successful. overthrown. 
Seizure of South Vietnam by Communist — Still undecided. 
Costa Rica charged invasion. Settled by OAS. 
Seizure of control. Successful. Peron loses. 
End successful, 
bels successful. 
Fighting stopped ny: U.N. cease-fire order. 


Put down by Soviets. 
wo 
1 


France versus Algerian rebels k: of French rule. Rebels 
333 versus Castro rebels ~ | Seizure of control. 
Bh eit Israol versus 5 ...| Israel raided. 
United King inado and France versus Egypt. Contro] of canal, 
H rebels versus U. S. 8. R. and puppet leaders. Liberation of Hungary. 
Re versus United Kingdom Seizure of control. Re 
Government versus Communist rebels Do. 


conflict, 
Lebanon-Jordan 1. 
Taiwan (Formosa) 
Straits. 


nese Communists, 


a hia vg and United Kingdom versus Commu- 
United States and Chinese Nationalists versus Chi- 
Military leaders vorsus Government 
Tamils versus Singhalese ef poche — — 


Lebanon asked aid after Communists attempted takeover. Rebels lose. 
Communists shell the Nationalist Islands. Finally terminated. 

Seizure of control, Leaders successful. 

3 over bok sec gah goals and control of Government. Military establishes order. 


— at Government versu tary... i 
tary rebels yersus 8 government. z! —.— ke control. Rebelsunsuccessful, 
Jimenczregime versus rebels -| Selzure ofcontrol. Rebels successful. 


Government 


Ouban Invaders versus Dominican Republic.__........ 


versus re 
))%CCFCͤͤ6 taba; sided Dy wine Came BL 
s, 


55 ee eee ee eee 
Sel United Nations and several dissiden = Seizure of all or a part of 
FFC groups 


Cuban soe a RATA 


Government versus military Dii student groups. 
Government versus military leaders 


control. 
Seizure of con’ 


Overthrow of Comm 
ieism of 


Control of Government. 


Seizure of control. Fal 


Overthrow of Government. Invaders lose. 
9 of eontrol. Rebels unsuccessful, 


Seizure of control. . (U. g. and U.. B. R. agreement). 


tral government 


Congo. formed, 
Criticism of government policies. New civilian government formed (Rhee out). 
Oriticism of ote policies. Army rules nation. 
Seizure of Military successful. 


trol. Military unsuccessful, 
Tunisians demand French departure from naval base, Still undecided. 


In took possession of 
‘Territorial claims, Netherlands New Guinea — under U.N. temporarily. 
Border dispute. Cease-fire, undecided. 


Military successful 


Border dispute and hras by Re Red China. Cease- fire, undecided. 


1U.8. military, technical, or economic aid involved. 


U.S. Lives Lost AROUND GLOBE IN BRUSH The 58th appears to have broken out re- 
CONFLICTS cently, when rebels in Portuguese Guinea, & 
(By Lou Hiner, Jr.) 36,000-square-mile wedge in West Africa, 


faraway Vietnam, where U.S.-led freedom 
forces are battling wily Communist guer- 
rillas. 


battled Portuguese soldiers. The rebels More than 11,000 American troops are in 

WC inthe claimed they killed 2,000; the Portuguese the southeastern Asian country and should 
1 5 killed at said 7 soldiers died. the situation shift to favor the Communists, 

That . There are the so-called limited or brush additional thousands would be on their way 
World War wars. Limited, meaning some of them are to the remote country in a matter of hours. 
There haye been 57 armed conflicts since merely brief skirmishes. The limited, brush war began in Vietnam 
1945. The most serious limited war today is in in 1954. Adm. Harry D. Felt, U.S. Pacific 
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gommand, predicted recently that it won't 
Over for 3 more years and the American- 

backed government will win. 

be enty-fiye Americans have died in the 
ttle for control of Vietnam since 1961. 


KOREA TOOK HEAVIEST TOLL 


The biggest of the post-World War II con- 

» the Korean war, began as a brush 

War June 25, 1950, when 60,000 North Ko- 

dean troops invaded the Republic of Korea. 

Their purpose? Territorial gain and seizure 

Of the government. 

Mad time the United Nations“ “police ac- 

Was over 3 years later, 33,629 Amer- 
leans had died in the battle area. 

ae Umited war in Thailand, again involving 

u e unists, cost seven Americans their 

2 Fighting in Laos killed nine. Three 

ericans were killed in Red China's sHell- 

Of Formosa in 1958. Three died in skir- 

es in the Lebanon-Jordan brush war. 

The gallantry of the American fighting 

fire in the various limited war en- 

— has been superb. But there are 

in high decorations, for heroes are forbidden 


THESE WARS ARE NO ACCIDENTS 


no? the basis of available evidence none of 
56 wars since 1945 can be said to have 
been Provoked primarily by accidental 


nes causes which have led to brush war- 
Were generally rooted in competing de- 
rh for political power between rival groups 
thin a country or between disputing for- 
eign nations. 
of the confiicts may have begun by 
miscalculation, wherein the attacking group 
— Nation may have seized what it regarded 
an opportunity to gain, its objectives 
through force, but ultimately failed in its 
®asp for power. 
maae Communist forces miscalculated in 
Um ercan war by failing to anticipate the 
ted States entry into the conflict. 
rect limited wars also resulted from a cor- 
reg ation of power and the insurgents 
their way in and took over control of 
ts. 


COMMUNISTS USUALLY HAVE SINISTER ROLE 


Of the 57 wars, the United States has 
ed a role in only 11. Some of those were 


auen these limited wars either “wars of na- 
tonal liberation” or “popular revolts.” 
Th January, 1961, Khrushchev made it 


Friendship Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, all 
Maryland residents, I know, are aware 
and concerned about the difficulties 
enced by Friendship International 
a port in Baltimore since the opening 
Chant Dulles International Airport at 
les tilly, Va., last fall. I, and my col- 
Very 


es in the Maryland delegation, are 
hay concerned about the flights which 
© been transferred from Friendship 
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to Dulles and we are working for a prop- 
er solution to this problem. 

Interested groups in Maryland are 
also working for a solution, including 
the County Council of Baltimore Coun- 
ty. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Rrcorp at this point the 
following resolution calling for greater 
use of Friendship recently adopted by 
the Baltimore County Council: 

Whereas since the construction and open- 
ing of the multimillion-dollar air terminal 
in Chantilly, Va., known as Dulles Inter- 
national Airport, the use of Friendship In- 
ternational Airport as a passenger terminal 
has been greatly affected; and 

Whereas the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce estimates that Baltimore is losing 
more than $1,000 per day as a result of 
unfair competition from Dulles, which they 
believe results from the FAA acting as both 
airline policeman and landlord; and 

Whereas this loss of business to Baltimore 
is adversely affecting not only Baltimore 
City, but also the surrounding metropolitan 
area, including Baltimore County; and 

Whereas it is the feeling of the county 
council the leaders of industry and commerce 
and the private citizens should be made 
aware of the need for support of Friendship 
International Airport and be encouraged to 
give and promote such support: Now, there- 
fore, be it C 

Resolved by the County Counçil of Balti- 
more County, Må., this ist day of May 1963, 
That industry, commerce, and private 
citizens be urged to use and support Friend- 
ship International Airport exclusively and 
to foster and promote its exclusive use and 
support throughout the Baltimore metropoli- 
tan area; be it further 

Resolved, That the citizens urge their elec- 
ted representatives to the Senate and Con- 
gress of the United States to promote and 
support an increase of airline service to and 
from Friendship International Airport; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the two U.S. Senators and eight 
Representatives to the Congress from the 
State of Maryland. 


Significant Views on Conservation Given 
by Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, every 
year the College of Forest, Range, and 
Wildlife of the Utah State University at 
Logan, Utah, designates 1 week in the 
spring as Conservation Week. During 
this period meetings are held at which 
the students have the opportunity of 
meeting with representatives of public 
conservation groups as well as Federal, 
State, and local agencies. 

As a Representative in Congress from 
the State of Utah, I am pleased and 
proud to advise you that Dean J. Whitney 
Floyd in conjunction with the student 
leaders of the college had an excellent 
program this year during the week of 
April 29, 1963. 

We were indeed fortunate to have as 
the climax of Conservation Week a mes- 
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sage from the Honorable Wayne N. 
ASPINALL, who is chairman of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, on which I have the honor to 
serve. Congressman ASPINALL has de- 
voted his energies primarily on behalf of 
conservation and conservation measures, 
He is a recognized authority in the field 
of conservation, and even those who dis- 
agree with him on individual issues 
recognize this and respect his judgment. 

I was very much interested in seeing 
that Chairman AspinaLt chose as the 
title of his paper the resounding state- 
ment that “Conservation Values Remain 
Constant.” I agree with the chairman 
of my committee and commend him for 
having sent this message to those as- 
sembled at the conservation banquet at 
Utah State University at Logan on May 
3, 1963. Mr. Speaker, I think that we 
should all refresh our memories con- 
cerning the conservation movement in 
the United States and its current pos- 
ture today. 

I suggest that all Members of the House 
as well as all others interested in the con- 
servation of our natural resources and 
the administration ‘of public lands will 
benefit from reading Chairman ASPIN- 
L's remarks. Therefore, under leave 
previously granted, I include the full text 
of the chairman’s address at this point 
in the Recorp: 

CoNSERVATION VALUES REMAIN CoNSTANT 


It is indeed a pleasure for me to be honored 
as the speaker at your conservation ban- 
quet, which tonight climaxes a weeklong 
observance sponsored jointly by the College 
of Forest, Range, and Wildlife t 
and the Forestry Club of Utah State Uni- 
versity. I know that you have, during your 
discussions, focused attention on the major 
conservation issues facing the Nation. 

I am encouraged by the presence during 
these discussions of representatives of 
various groups interested in conservation. 
Because I realize that many of us would 
achieve our objectives through different 
means than those of our coworkers, I think 
it is particularly beneficial to have these 
interchanges of ideas among people dedi- 
cated to the conservation of our na 
resources. 

It is my purpose to speak to you this 
evening concerning the role of Congress in 
this field. I have stated on other occasions 
that I believe Congress to be a stabilizing 
influence in developing conservation policy. 
I have therefore titled these remarks Con- 
servation Values Remain Constant.” 

Everyone here is aware, I know, that con- 
servation as an American philosophy was 
fathered in the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury. As developed by Gifford Pinchot and 
President Theodore Roosevelt in the early 
part of the 20th century, conservation was 
both an ideology and an action program, 
with the dominant concept being wise use. 

For the record, let us remind ourselves 
that the conservation movement began be- 
cause of an increasing realization that the 
resources of our abundant continent were 
not inexhaustible. Decline in forest and 
fish resources were particularly rapid and 
noticeable. Pinchot, as one of the few 
trained foresters in the United States at that 
period, was in an excellent position to take 
note of and be deeply distressed by what 
he saw happening in his special field. Thus 
it may be said that the work of the Roosevelt 
conservationists was inspired primarily by 
the need of preventing waste. We also rec- 
ognize that because a Federal grand jury, 
in 1904 and 1905, returned 26 indictments 
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against timber groups, land speculators, 
locators, and Federal officials, the conserva- 
tionists were spurred on in part by the frauds 
and evasions practiced under the existing 
laws. In summary, the Pinchot-Roosevelt 
philosophy recognized that notwithstanding 
our abundant resources, we are not so favored 
that we can either lock them up on the one 
hand or either throw them away or despoil 
them on the other. — 

Their concept was a positive one of use; 
conservation to Pinchot and Roosevelt was 
“wise use.” This meant that they favored 
commercial development of the forest re- 
serves, a system of timber sales, and a timber 
management plan; grazing of livestock was 
favored. President Roosevelt in 1901 said: 

“The fundamental idea of forestry is the 
perpetuation of forests by use. Forest pro- 
tection is not an end in itself; it is a means 
to increase and sustain the resources of our 
country and the industries which depend 

upon them .“ 

Speaking in 1903, Pinchot sald: 

“The object of our forest policy is not to 
preserve the forests because they are beau- 
tiful—or because they are refuges for the 
wild creatures of the wilderness—but the 
making of prosperous homes—every other 
consideration becomes secondary.” 

Conservation as “wise use“ soon evolved 
into the idea of multiple use of resources. 
Resources formed an interrelated unity—it 
was not possible to control rivers without 
taking account of the orderly development 
of other natural resources. Above all, con- 
servation was the wise use of the earth and 
its resources for the lasting good of people— 
the foresighted utilization, preservation 
and/or renewal of forests, waters, lands, and 
minerals for the greatest good of the greatest 
number for the longest time. 

Some close students of the period find that 
conservation was not so much a moral cru- 
sade or a part of the progressive political 
revolt against monopoly, not so much the 
banner of a crusading political march against 
the interests led by one of the most able, 
vigorous, and successful President of our 
century: rather it was a scientific move- 
ment, in essence the application of rational 
Planning to promote the efficient develop- 
ment and use of all natural resources. 


Now I recognize and am appreciative of 
the fact that the fabric of American life in 
the 1960's is quite different from that at the 
turn of the century. I understand the 
changes that have taken place and that are 
taking place in the development of the 
Nation. From a predominantly agricultural 
economy we have shifted to a predominantly 
industrialized nation with most of our pop- 
ulation centering around urban and sub- 
urban areas. From a nation of 76.2 million 
people in 1900, we have grown to a nation 
in excess of 187.6 million, with the prospect 
of accelerated population expansion high- 
lighted through advances in science. Par- 
enthetically, I note that this year there will 
be more babies born in the United States 
than the total population of 39 million 
counted in the first census of 1790. 

We are therefore faced with an increased 
responsibility to satisfy the demands and 
needs of our people, All of the old needs, 
such as the homes that Gifford Pinchot 
spoke of, are still with us, as well as the 
less tangible things such as areas for mass 
recreation and primitive and wilderness-type 
areas to be preserved for man’s solitude or 
for scientific research. 

The really big problems that we have fac- 
ing us, I submit, are: (1) how to develop the 
Principles to guide us and (2) the delinea- 
tion of procedures to be followed in accom- 
plishing our objective. 

The conservation ideas of Pinchot and 
Roosevelt are as valid today as they were 
50 years ago. These ideas are the tradi- 
tional conservation views of our country. I 
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don't think anyone can or will quarrel. with 
the Pinchot-Roosevelt objective of “the 
greatest good for the greatest number for 
the longest time.” And I do not think that 
we can quarrel with the concept of “wise 
use.” The only thing that has happened 
is that the types of use have increased with 
the intensified needs of the 1960s. 

These concepts of conservation, of course, 
form the basis of our “multiple-use” philos- 
ophy. But this philosophy. also 
that there would be times when there 
should be limited use or even a single-pur- 
pose use of a given area. The U.S. Consti- 
tution places in the Congress the responsi- 
bility “to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” In meeting its responsibility 
and exercising the power placed in it by the 
Constitution, the Congress has enacted many 
significant conseryation measures. The un- 
derlying thread of these enactments has been 
that all of our public lands shall be admin- 
istered under the principle of multiple-use, 
unless the Congress determines otherwise. 
I need not detail for this knowledgeable 
group a chronology of these conservation 
statutes. Let me just remind you for the 
record that in 1872 Yellowstone National 
Park was established by Act of Congress to 
be followed by many individual acts estab- 
Ishing individual parks throughout the 
country. In 1891, we authorized the estab- 
lishment of forest preserves even though it 
was not until 1960 that Congress enacted 
the Multiple Act to govern the manage- 
ment of national forests. 

Throughout the years, Congress met in- 
dividual situations as they developed. In 
one after another we find that when called 
upon to grant delegations of authority to the 
executive branch, Congress has enunciated 
the basic principles of the Pinchot-Roosevelt 
philosophy. The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, 
the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, and the Dis- 
posal of Materials Act of 1947, as amended 
in 1965, all enunciate the major objectives 
of multiple-use to the maximum extent, pos- 
sible. 

With the exception of laws specifically au- 
thorizing the retention of forest or park 
areas, all of our public land laws contem- 
plate the ultimate disposition of the un- 
reserved, unappropriated public lands. No 
general authority has been delegated to the 
Executive to withdraw lands for permanent 
retention. So, here too, if basic policy is to 
be changed, Congress should do so by de- 
lineating the areas, if any, to be withdrawn 
and retained in permanent Federal owner- 
ship. 

In seeking to satisfy the needs of our 
expanded population, I think that these basic 
principles are still-valid. I hope and expect 
the Congress to continue to follow these 
principles including, when necessary, the 
reservation of areas for limited or single 
purpose use, I say that I hope this course 
will continue because Congress, as the direct 
representative of the people, is uniquely able 
to carry out its responsibility to make the 
decisions necessary in determining that the 
maximum benefit for the greatest number 
will result even though all the resources in 
a given area are not going to be developed 
until at some future period when the na- 
tional welfare or security may demand an- 
other decision. And, I submit, the Consti- 
tution has quite properly empowered Con- 
gress alone to make these decisions. 

Last October, I asked the President to join 
with us in a mutual effort to make provi- 
sion for our current needs. The President's 
reply of January 17, 1963 recognized the 
need for a comprehensive review of the pub- 
lic land laws. He dosignated the Secretaries 
of the Interior and Agriculture to work with 
us. I am happy to advise you that we have 
been engaged in friendly and productive dis- 
cussions, 
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I expect that in the not too distant fu- 
ture we will be prepared to place before the 
American people a program that will permit 
the enactment of legislation necessary to 
take care of the immediate needs while, at 
the same time, a review is undertaken of 
the patchwork of public land laws to deter- 
mine the extent to which these laws must 
be revised in order to meet the demands of 
the 1960s. 

In the meantime let me leave this mes- 
sage with you: Let your representatives in 
Congress know your views and in our demo- 
cratic process the will of the people 
prevail. 


Man of tke Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have always believed that the strength 
and vitality of any community can be 
measured by the kind of people who first 
settled it. If this is true, then Glovers- 
ville, N. v., nestled in the foothills of the 
Adirondack Mountains, is fortunate in- 
deed to have had such a splendid start. 
The early settlers to Gloversville, wh? 
came from all parts of the world, were 
sturdy, self-reliant men and women who 
by their upright lives and character, 
religious beliefs and by the adherence 
to American ideals, set an example for 
their children and their children’s chil- 
dren. The development of Gloversville 
followed pretty much the same pattern 
as the neighboring towns and villages of 
Fulton County, N.Y. Their beginnings 
were humble. á 

Some were destined to grow in size 
and importance—others to reach only a 
limited state of development. The his- 
tory of Fulton County might be said to be 
the history of the United States, 
Gloversville, like every other American 
community, has had its good times and 
its bad times, Progress is seldom an un- 
broken curve upward. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I would like to include ® 
speech given by Dr. Charles E. Shulman, 
rabbi of the Riverdale Temple in NeW 
York City, at the annual “Man of the 
Year” program of Gloversville Lodge, 
B'nai B'rith, when this year’s award was 
given to Jack Schulman, one of Glovers” 
ville’s leading citizens. I wish to join in 
the salute to Jack Schulman. 

Rabbi Shulman’s speech follows: 

Man oF THE Tran 

It is with genuine pleasure that I share 
the privilege of all of you gathered here to, 
night to honor Jack Schulman as man of 
the year in your Gloversville community: 
Your city bears unique distinction In the ure 
of the Nation and that distinction bears in 
its train a proud heritage. It derives 14 
name from the art of glovemaking intro” 
duced in this area by Sir William Johnson 
whose home but a short distance from the 
center of your community is now a tourist 
attraction. Yours is the only area in the 
United States devoted almost exclusively 
the tanning of leather and the making ol 
gloves and such kindred products as pocket 
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books. Your glove workers who settled here 
came from all parts of the world—Scotland, 
aermany, Italy, France, Poland, Lithuania, 
heni Russia. They brought with them the 
he tage of their various ancestries. You 

ve thus an unusual blend of international 
ian acteristics as the pattern of your social 


Jewish people originally settled in this 
munity a long time ago, They were 
attracted to it because of glovemaking, an 

ey had learned in the g 


Pment of the community. Today there are 


and they have left a deep mark upon 
suic mmercial, industrial, cultural, and 
tual life. One cannot dwell upon the 
Gon of Jack Schulman in your midst and 
bim pony. deserved honor you are paying* 
of 1 night without touching upon the life 
life People here In Gloversville. Jewish 
his has been an integral part of this city’s 
in tory as it has been so much a yital element 
2 every city in the United States. 
try been marked always by honest indus- 
Prien eerity, civic loyalty, and national 
eee ot the most distinguished names of 
Philas o munity.is Lucius N. Littauer whose 
nen thropies have earned for him a perma- 
in t place in national as well as Jewish life 
9 country. His father was one ot the 
Y settlers who started a glove business in 
Your Midst and became very successful. He 
Umselr was purported to be the first Jewish 
male child born in Fulton County. Mr. Lit- 
e Conceived of his fortune as a means of 
of | esting in the development and welfare 


Jewish 
ien brought to the staff of that great seat 
earning the brilliant Prof. Harry Austryn 


Wolfson whose phenomenal mind has for 
Re es stimulated and inspired Greek and 


wW scholarship in the United States. 


b The Jewish Population of Gloversville em- 
D = the manufacturer, the professional 


J of every stratum of society. Many 
terah People who won renown in their en- 
Started their careers here. Among 
Samuel Goldwyn who came to your 
unity as a glove worker and later be- 
2 & glove salesman before embarking on 
Career in the moving picture industry. 
typen guest of honor, Jack Schulman, is 
have Of the outstanding individuals who 
horiec their life and labors enlarged the 
Spirit n of your community and enriched its 
of th, He is now a senior member of one 
State Prominent accounting firms in the 
the Of New York located here and much of 
his Success of his firm can be attributed to 
deen vores. But Jack Schulman has never 
Re content to rest on his business laurels. 
Ville: been in the leading ranks of Glovers- 
trig} charitable, civic, religious, and indus- 
— He became the mainstay of the 
Unity Chest drive and for years the 
— and guiding spirit of the United 
Ing Appeal, that vast enterprise number- 
of eme 5,000 communities in our country 
the ied yours is a vital part, dedicated to 
lt „ Ving of Jewish life abroad and giving 
of tiene Opportunity in the reborn State 
every el. He has been in the forefront of 
hay, Worthwhile endeavor in which you 
Phrage en involved, and, in the classic 
humas has demonstrated that nothing 
lite could be foreign to him in his active 
1 im this city, 
mat I think I know a bit more about him 
eee his worth and endows it with 
Man r meaning and character. Jack Schul- 
is a sensitive, esthetic, and cultured 
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person who loves learning and supports the 
arts. He has gathered about himself the 
treasures that stimulate the mind and de- 
light the eye and the ear. His success lies 
not only in his business undertakings but in 
all aspects of living. Because of his insa- 
tiable curiosity about life and because of his 
cultural attainments he has given his com- 
munity intellectual as well as civic leader- 
ship. He is that rare individual who com- 
bines business pursuits with the development 
of the mind and heart and spirit. He is the 
type of person who, living in Gloversville, 
would, nevertheless extend his range of inter- 
ests far enough to Join my synagogue in 
New York City as an emblem of his friend- 
ship. I therefore feel privileged as his 
Rabbi, you might say, in sharing with you 
tonight the joy of honoring him as your man 
of the year. It isan honor that fits him well 
and reflects honor in turn on you for plan- 
ning it. May his tribe increase. 

The B'nai B'rith organization under whose 
auspices this gathering is held has left its 
deep impress on both the Jewish people and 
our country, through its many contributions 
to the cultural, civic, and national causes 
which have engaged its interest. Here in 
Gloversville it has served as a strong unifying 
element among the Jewish people, represent- 
ing all shades of religious thought and labor- 
ing on behalf of al good undertakings. Its 
large membership in our country has played 
a significant role in every community in the 
promotion of civil rights, peace, and social 
welfare. Its leaders are influential forces in 
our body politic because of their great capac- 
ities. Your guest of honor has been an im- 
portant member of this organization through 
which so much community betterment has 
been achieved throughout the years. 

Because we live in tense and difficult times 
it is important on these occasions that we 
pause to contemplate our American way of 
life in order to gain from it such strength as 
will enable us to renew our faith in our 
heritage and give to our children the sense 
of living purpose to be found in our democ- 
racy, In the face of incessant attacks lev- 
elled against our democratic way of life 
from without by Communist people in the 
face of the struggles for civil rights within 
our borders, in the face of international inse- 
curity and fear caused by the lack of con- 
trol of atomic weapons and in the face of 
prejudice and bigotry that seems to retreat so 
slowly before education, we might well con- 
sider our cherished institutions to draw from 
them the inspiration so necessary for us to 
continue with confidence and hope toward 
tomorrow. 

Our democracy is today faced with a series 
of unresolved problem. We can only speak 
of some of them. One 1s integration. It is 
now 100 years since Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation yet the encrusted social layers 
of social behavior in our land make it dif- 
ficult, often impossible for the Negro to ob- 
tain something better than equal but sepa- 
rate facilities in housing, in employment and 
education in his environment, We cannot 
be proud of the memories engendered by 
such southern cities as Little Rock and Ox- 
ford and New Orleans and Birmingham, Nor 
can we be proud of memories of violence 
against integration attempts in such north- 
ern cities as Chicago, Detroit, and Englewood, 
N.J., and New York City. But in spite of 
the bitterness of such Negro voices as Mal- 
colm X and James Baldwin, despite the frus- 
trations of such Negrogleaders as Martin 
Luther King, our col population of 18 
million knows that its best chances for ob- 
taining its civil rights in the fullest measure 
eventually are imbedded in our American 
democratic way of life. When Joe Louis came 
in American Army uniform to England dur- 
ing the war he was asked how he could fight 
for a country where his people are discrimi- 
nated against so cruelly. He answered that 
there is a lot wrong with America but it 
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wasn't anything that Hitler or Stalin could 
fix. When Malcolm X in his recent interview 
in Playboy magazine utters the d 

note of secession from the American white 
community he indiscriminately links the 
good element in our society with the bad in 
calling all white people devils. Mr. Roy 
Wilkins, the executive director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (which by the way numbers 
many distinguished white Americans of all 
religious beliefs among its founders) ex- 
presses what is probably a truer aspect of 
the large complex American social upheaval 
of the present when he says that 90 percent 
of the Negroes do not wish to segregate them- 
selves, but on the contrary, desire integra- 
tion. Otherwise the sit-ins at lunch coun- 
ters, the freedom rides, and the efforts to- 
ward Negro voter registration in southern 
communities. would not make sense, Mr. 
Wilkins describes the dominant mood of 


` Negroes as one of impatience. The Negro's 


attitude may be summed up in a remark 
made by one of their number that the whole 
black continent of Africa will be free before 
a Negro can buy a sandwich at the counter 
of any American drugstore. Thoughtful 
Americans are well aware of the slowness in 
giving our colored people opportunity to live 
fully as well as equally in our body politic. 
But they know, too, that substituting one 
evil for another will not perform the desired 
miracie. As democracy has consistently 
shown capacity in dealing with crises in 
times past—and America has known many 
erises—so will this vexing problem be solved 
sooner rather than later within our orderly 
processes of law. 

As with prejudice against the Negro in our 
national life so with anti-Semitism. We are 
not free from it. It is practiced against the 
Jewish people in many forms—even by 
Negroes. Yet there Is one cardinal difference 
between anti-Semitism in the United States 
and in the Russian dictatorship. Our Gov- 
ernment, in the words of George Washing- 
ton's famous letter to the Hebrew congre- 
gation of Newport, R.I., gives to bigotry no 
sanction. The Russian Government does 
give bigotry sanction. The closing of the 
Jewish houses of worship in Russia is gov- 
ernment-ordered and government-inspired. 
The ban on the Jewish baking of matzos for 
the Passover and the embargo on shipment of 
matzos from abroad to Russian Jews comes 
from the Kremlin. The systematic attempt 
to destroy Jewish life and culture, the pro- 
scription of Jewish schools, the discrimina- 
tion against Jews in Russian universities, the 
barring of Jews from government work, the 
incessant attack on the State of Israel, is 
the result of official government policy. We 
in America are disturbed, uncomfortable and 
inwardly ashamed of our prejudices. They 
in Russia have incorporated them as part 
of their philosophy and their educational 
system. In just such a difference does the 
shining hope of democracy offer us the possi- 
bility of a better tomorrow and the removal 
of the psychological and social ills that 
plague us at this time and cause us 
badly misunderstood in the eyes of 
abroad. 

Democracy stresses the im of in- 
dividual responsibility in the promotion of 
the commonwealth where every person, black 
and white, Jew and Christian, native born 
and naturalized can be equal sharers of the 
national problems. This is not true under 
a dictatorship where there is no freedom 
and no yoice on the part of the people, 
where election results can be announced the 
day before the election takes place. A story 
which illustrates this lack of individual 
liberty under the Communist overlords has 
recently come to us from Europe. It tells 
about a Jew, Horwitz, who was given permis- 
sion to travel abroad. He first visited some 
Communist centers. When he came to War- 
saw he sent back a postcard to Russia read- 


to be 
people 
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ing “Greetings from free Warsaw.“ When 
he came to Prague he sent back a postcard 
to Russia reading “Greetings from free 
Prague.” When he came to Budapest he sent 
back a postcard to Russia reading: “Greet- 
ings from free Budapest.” And when he 
came to Paris he sent back a postcard to 
Russia reading: “Greetings from free 
Horwitz.” 

On occasions of this character when we 
honor an outstanding American citizen for 
civic achievement and for righteousness in 
character it is good to rehearse the qualities 
of the American vision that has given free- 
dom in the fullest sense of the term to ma- 
jorities and must finish the task by giving 
that same kind of freedom to minorities 
within its vast borders. Here we can remem- 
ber that the seat of government is not in 
Washington, not in the capitols of the sev- 
eral States of our Union but in the hearts 
of our people. When the people have caught 


Negro Poet Langston Hughes for a rededica- 
tion of America to her traditional ideals: 


“Let America be America again. 

Let it be the dream it used to be. 

Let it be the pioneer on the plain 

Seeking a home where he himself is free. 

Let America be the dream that dreamers 
dreamed 

Let it be that great strong land ot love. 

Where never kings connive nor tyrants 


That any man be crushed by one above. 

O let my land be a land where liberty 

Is crowned with no false patriotic wreath. 

But opportunity ts real, 

Equality is in the air we breathe, 

O let America be America 

The land that never has been yet— 

And yet must be—the land where every man 
is free.” 


The Rock Creek Watershed Work Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to introduce into the Recorp the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted late last 
month by the Montgomery County Coun- 
~ cil reaffirming its support for the Rock 
Creek watershed work plan, now under 
consideration by the Public Works Com- 
mittees of both Houses: 

Whereas the citizens of Montgomery Coun- 
ty having a vital and continuing interest in 
the future development of Rock Creek which 
traverses a large portion of Montgomery 
County: and 

Whereas the development of the Upper 
Rock Creek watershed in accordance with 
the watershed work plan approved by the 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, the Montgomery Soil Con- 
servation District, the Montgomery County 
government and the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture will provide significant benefits to 
the citizens of Montgomery County; and 

Whereas the Montgomery County Council 
has approved the assumption of the role of 
& sponsor by the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission and further 
authorized the Montgomery County govern- 
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ment to participate with the Maryland-Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion and the Montgomery Soil Conservation 
District in the sponsorship of said project; 
and 


Whereas the county council has appropri- 
ated funds for the county government’s par- 
ticipation in this project: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the County Council for Mont- 
gomery County, Md., That the county 
council hereby reaffirms its support for the 
Rock Creek watershed work plan and re- 
quests that the Members of the Congress of 
the United States from the Free State of 
Maryland support this project and urge its 
approval by the Congress in order that this 
project may proceed; and the clerk to the 
council is hereby directed to forward copies 
of this resolution to the Maryland Members 
of the Congress. ‘ 


Attest: 
2 JAMES MICHAEL BAILEY, 
Clerk to County Council for Montgom- 
ery County, Md. 
APRIL 23, 1963. 


Seven Myths About Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr.ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, aprecon- 
dition to a valid appraisal of the Alliance 
for Progress by the American people is 
an adequate knowledge of Latin America, 
its problems and accomplishments. 

Unfortunately, the tendency has often 
been to view Latin America as one mono- 
lithic and more or less uniform area. 

The following article in the May 6, 
1963, edition of U.S. News & World Re- 
port entitled “Seven Myths About Latin 
America,” attempts to dispel some of the 
current false conceptions about this vital 
area: 

Seven Myrus ABOUT LATIN AMERICA 
(By David B. Richardson) 

Buenos Amrs.—People are finding thelr at- 
tention forced more and more toward hap- 
penings in the countries of Latin America. 

Yet there is a lot of misunderstanding in 
the United States about those countries. 
That, at least, is the impression a North 
American takes back to his base in South 
America after 2 months In the United States. 

Take a look at seven popular myths about 
Latin America, statements commonly heard 
in the United States. Then examine the 
‘facts. You find quite a difference. 

Myth No. 1. All of Latin America is pretty 
much alike these days. 

Of all generalizations one hears m the 
United States, this is perhaps the most com- 
mon—and one of the most misleading. 

Latin America differs markedly, not only 
from region to region, but from country to 
country, and differences are very important. 
Take one example: The total per capita out- 
F It is $1,040 in 
Venezuela" 

In some parts of Latin America, life is as 
primitive today as it was centuries ago. But, 
in others, industry, merchandising, and hous- 
ing are as modern as anywhere on earth. 
Sao Paulo. Brazil—the biggest industrial cen- 
ter in Latin America—tis bigger than Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and Cleveland combined. 

There are wide swings of the economic 
pendulum. Some countries have experi- 
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enced wild inflation—such as Argentina. 
Bolivia, Brazil, and Chile. Others have done 
quite well economically—Costa Rica, Ecui- 
dor, Guatemala, El Salvador, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, Dominican Re- 
public, and Venezuela. Some of these na- 
tions have had smaller rises in living costs 
than has the United States. 

Private investment in some countries and 
mm some individual industries has been cur- 
tailed. But industrial investments In other 
countries are still sizable. Over all, manu- 
facturing investment has not fallen at all. 

Governments, too, vary greatly. In Para- 
guay and Haiti, old-line dictatorships pre- 
vall. Within the year, military men have 
taken control in Argentina, Peru, and Guate- 
mala. Mexico has only one major party: 
In Uruguay and Colombia, the system is for 
two parties to share control after each na- 
tional election. : 

Then, look at the differences in racial 
stock: About a third of Brazilians and most 
Haitians are Negroes. But whites predomi- 
nate in Costa Rica and Uruguay. And Ar- 
gentina—with a largely European popula- 
tion—has been called “the whitest nation 
south of Canada.” In Peru, Ecuador 
Bolivia, people of Indian blood are in the 
majority. 

It's a mistake to think of all Latin Amer- 
ica as being “right next door.” Actually, 
New York is 155 miles farther from Rio de 
Janeiro than it is from Moscow. Chicago 
is closer to Istanbul than it is to Buenos 
Aires. Such distances explain why many 
South Americans still look to Europe 3“ 
much as to the United States. 

Myth No. 2. There have been more Latin 
American revolutions than ever lately. 

True, if every schoolboy riot, barracks re- 
volt and cabinet shakeup is called a revolu- 
tion, as the headlines frequeritly do. 
apply the real definition—a complete over- 

of a government or social system 
and you find revolutions on the decline. 

Over the last 4 years—starting with Fidel 
Castro in Cuba—there have been seven rev- 
olutions in Latin America. There were 
twice that many in the preceding 4 years 
1954-58. 

This is not to say that Latin America 15 
becoming a place of peace and tranquility: 
But the fact is that more governments have 
come to power through elections in recent 
years than ever before in Latin America® 


history. 

Myth No. 3. Military men in Latin Amer- 
ica are all out to grab power—and, when 
they do, it is to check the Communists. 

As a generalization, neither is correct 
Actually, there are few places left where of- 
ficers still display an overriding ambition 
for political power. And while they do selz® 
power sometimes in the name of anticom- 
munism, as often as not the real motives 
are something else. 

In Guatemala, recently, officers moved 
against the danger of communism. But in 
Argentina the military is more worried about 
the backers of ousted dictator Juan D. 

In still other cases, the fear Is simply that 
weak civilian leadership is creating a 

vacuum. Frequently, officers have moved 
primarily to block what they considered * 
threat to the institution of the armed forces 

Often one of the first acts of officers af ter 
a successful military revolt is to call for n 
elections with safeguards against extremis™ 

Myth No. 4. Latin Americans come in 
classes—rich landowners and impoverished 
peasants—and that's the root of all trouble. 

Wrong again. The growth of a middle 
class has been one of the striking develop- 
ments in Latin America over the past feu 
decades, Streets of Buenos Aires, São Paulo. 
Santiago, and Mexico City teem with white 
collar workers. 

According to one recent survey, the middle 
class now accounts for 45 percent of 
population of Argentina, 30 percent in 
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and Uruguay, 15 mt in Breajl and 
de y perce: 


Former peasants by the millions have been 
a growing industrial force for the 
springing up in many parts of the 
ren. Together, white-collar and blue-collar 
Classes are having an important say in sey- 
eral countries. ° 
At the same time, the rich landowners are 
much of their power. This process of 
Tapld change is behind much of Latin Amer- 
tea's turmoil. 

Myth No. 5. Communists dominate all 
Student movements in Latin America. 

Tt is true that there are Red-dominated 
Movements in university after university. 

ut there are also anti-Communist movè- 
ments, What's more, there are signs that 

appeal of communism among students is 
the wane. 

In several student elections at important 
Universities recently, moderates gained and 
Pro-Red factions lost. 

Within the year, student movements op- 
Posed to Castro and communism have won 

ons at the Universities of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, Caracas, Honduras, and the 
technical places where 


Joining 
factories 


6. Get rid of Castro, and the 
danger will end in Latin America. 
Ot likely. Experts on Latin America say 
freeing Cuba would not wipe out the 


it cripple Communist subversive activ- 
the point where they could 
Tecover. 


True, the loss of Castro's Cuba would de- 
Prive Russia and Red China of a valuable 
“dvance base for troublemaking dn the 
But the Reds have alternative 

through which they can operate. 
they would lose the use of the Cuban 
in five Latin-American countries 
ters for subversion, Russia has dip- 
in four countries that could 
Havana radio were stilled, 
broadcasts would con- 
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many experts will say is 
the liberation of Cuba would remove 
immediate threat of Com- 
Caribbean area and would 

Red activities throughout Latin 
America, at least temporarily. But it would 


danger. 
yth No. 7. It is now “1 minute to mid- 


d Progress and widely echoed in the 
ited States, hardly squares with reality. 


But it is to say that the job of bringing 
a Prosperity to the area is bound to be 
one slow one—with problems, country by 

try, often as different as night and day. 


Mr. Khrushchev on Modern Art 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 
Ra CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the May 


of Current magazine contains a re- 


print from a British monthly, Encounter, 
of a stenographic account of Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s confrontation with 
modern art. The reaction of the Com- 
munist mind to innovation and experi- 
mentation is well displayed in this arti- 
cle, “20th Century Puritanism in Prac- 
tice,” and I included it in the RECORD 
at this point: 

TWENTIETH CENTURY PURITANISM IN PRACTICE 

Khrushchev (pausing in front of a picture 
by a Russian artist named Falk): “I would 
say that this Is just a mess. It's hard to 
understand what this still-life is supposed 
to represent. I will probably be told that I 
have not reached the point where I can 
understand such works—the usual argument 
of our opponents in culture. Dmitri Stepan- 
ovich Polyansky told me a couple of days 
ago that when his daughter got married, 
she was given a picture of what was sup- 
posed to be a lemon. It consisted of some 
messy yellow lines which looked, if you will 
excuse me, as though some child had done 
his business on the canvas when his mother 
was away and then spread it around with 
his hands.” 

(Then, further along): “I don’t like jazz. 
When I hear jazz, it’s as if I had gas on the 
stomach. I used to think it was static when 
I heard it on the radio, I like music a lot 
and often listen to it on the radio. I even 
went so far as to carry a little Japanese radio 
around in my pocket. They make them very 
well there 

“Or take these new dances which are so 
fashionable now. Some of them are com- 
pletely improper. You wiggle a certain sec- 
tion of the anatomy, if you'll pardon the 
expression. It’s indecent. As Kogan once 
said to me when she was looking at a fox- 
trot, ‘I've been married 20 years and never 
knew that this kind of activity is called the 
foxtrot’ * * *. 

“People tell me that I am behind the times 
and don't realize it, that our contemporary 
artists will be appreciated in 100 years. Well, 
I don't know what will happen in 100 years, 
but now we have to adopt a definite policy 
in art, emphasizing it in the press and en- 
couraging it materially. We won't spare a 
kopeck of government money for any artistic 
daubing * . 

“As long as I am President of the Council 
of Ministers, we are going to support a 
genuine art. We aren't going to give a kopeck 
for pictures painted by jackasses. History 
can be our judge. For the time being history 
has put us at the head of this state, and 
we have to answer for everything that goes 
on in it. Therefore we are going to main- 
tain a strict policy in art. I could mention 
that when I was in England I reached an 
understanding with Eden. He showed me a 
picture by a contemporary abstractionist 
and asked me how I liked it. I said I didn't 
understand it. He said he didn’t understand 
it either, and asked me what I thought of 
Picasso. I said I didn't understand Picasso, 
and Eden said he couldn't understand Picasso 
either.” 

V. A. Serou (pointing to “The Raftsmen,” 
by Andronoy and “The Geologists,” by Nik- 
onov): “Some connoisseurs claim that these 
pictures are programmatic. We dispute 
that.” 


Khrushchey: “You are entirely correct.” 
(Then, in front of “The Geologist’): “He 
can paint and sell these if he wants, but 
we don’t need them, We are going to take 
these blotches with us into communism, are 
we? If Government funds have been paid 
for this picture, the person who authorized 
it will have the sum deducted from his salary. 
Write out a certificate that this picture has 
not been acquired by the Government. * * * 

“But who ordered it? and why? This 
painting shouldn't have been hung in the 
exhibition. Pictures should arouse us to 
perform great deeds. They should inspire a 
person. But what kind of picture is this? 
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One jackass is riding on another 
Khrushchev, after a quick look at some 
formalist paintings: “What is this anyway? 
You think we old fellows don’t understand 
And we think we are just wasting 
money on you. Are you pederasts or normal 
people? I'll be perfectly straightforward 
with you; we won't spend a kopeck on your 
art. Just give me a list of those of you 
who want to go abroad, to the so-called free 
world, We'll give you foreign passports to- 
Morrow, and you can get out, Your prospects 
here are nil. What is hung here is simply 
anti-Soviet. It's amoral. 
the individual and arouse him to action, 
And what have you set out here? Who 
painted this picture? I want to talk to him. 
What's the good of a picture like this? To 
cover urinals with?“ (The painter, Zhel- 
toxsky, comes forward.) 

Khrushchev: “You're a nice looking lad, 
but how could you paint something like 
this? We should take down your pants and 
set you down in a clump of nettles until you 
understand your mistakes. You should be 
ashamed, Are you a pederast or a normal 
man? Do you want to go abroad? Go on, 
then; we'll take you free as far as the border. 
Live, out there in the free world. Study in 
the school of capitalism, and then you'll 
know what's what. But we aren't going to 
spend a kopeck on this dog. We have 
the right to send you out to cut trees until 
you've paid back the money the state has 


spent on you. The people and Government 


have taken a lot of trouble with you, and 
you pay them back with this * . They 
say you like to associate with foreigners. A 
lot of them are our enemies, don't forget.” 


Art should ennoble ` 


Khrushchev, in front of a painting by 


Gribkoy: What's this?” 

Gribkov: It's the year 1917.“ 

Khrushchev: “Phooey. How much the 
state has spent on you, and this is how you 
repay it. My opinion is that you can all 
go to hell abroad. This is an art for 
donkeys * + . 

“Comrade Ilichev, I am even more upset 
by the way your section is doing its work. 
And how about the Ministry of Culture? Do 
you accept this? Are you afraid to criticize? 

“They say that some of our writers praise 
these pictures and buy them. That's be- 
cause our honoraria are high, Our writers 
are too prosperous and have money to throw 
away.” 

Belyutin, one of the ideologists of the for- 


L Who are 
your parents?” Belyutin answers. 

Khrushchev: “Do you want to go abroad? 
Who supports you?” 

Belyutin: “I'm a teacher.” 

Khrushchey: “How can such a person 
teach? People like him should be cleared out 
of the profession. They shouldn’t 
be allowed to teach in the universities, Go 
abroad if you want; and if you don't want to, 
we'll send you anyway. I can't even talk 
about this without getting angry. I’m a 
patriot.” . 

(In front of a painting by Shorts): “Why 
aren’t you ashamed of this mess? Who are 
your parents?” 

Shorts gives information about his parents, 
mentioning that his mother is dead. 8 

Khrushchev: “It’s a pity, of course, that 
your mother is dead, but maybe it's lucky 
for her that she can't see how her son is 
spending his time. What master are you 
serving anyway? Our paths are different. 
You've either got to get out or paint differ- 
ently, As you are, there’s no future for you 
on our soil,” 


One of the bystanders says, These are 
graphic artists, They do these pictures in 
their spare time to improve their skill” (gen- 
eral laughter). 

Ehrushchey: “I remember the Ukrainian 
satirist, Ostap Vishnya. In one article he 
gives the following conversation: ‘Do you be- 
lieve in God? and the answer, At work I 


{ 


` 
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don't, and at home I do.“ That's what these 
scratchings of yours are like * * *. 

“I used to be on friendly terms with the 
sculptor, Merkuryev. He was a great man, 
a real man. Once, in the Dresden Gallery. 
he pointed to some paintings of the Dutch 
masters and told me that our artists main- 
tain that to appreciate a painting you have 
to stand back from it. The Dutch masters 
painted differently. You can look at their 
pictures through a magnifying glass and still 
admire them. But your paintings just give 
a person constipation, if you'll excuse the 
expression. They don’t arouse any other 
feelings at all.” 

(Turning to Zhutoysky): Do you want to 
help us build communism? No, what you 
want is for people to consider you a misun- 
derstood genius—a painter whom the future 
will appreciate. You are a hypocrite.” 

(In front of Zhutovsky's self-portrait): 
“Externally there is no resemblance. The 
picture is unnatural. But there is certainly a 
spiritual resemblance between the portrait 
and the original. You are stealing from 
society. You are a parasite. We have to 
organize our society so that it will be clear 
who is useful and who is useless. What 
right do you have to live in an apartment 
built by genuine people, one made of real 
materials?” 

Zhutovsky: “But these are just experi- 
ments. They help us develop.” 

Khrushchev: “Judging by these experi- 
ments, I am entitled to think that you are 
pederasts, and for that you can get 10 
years. You've gone out of your minds, and 
now you want to deflect us from the proper 
course. No, you won't get away with it“. 

“Gentlemen, we are declaring war on you.” 
("Khrushchev on Modern Art,” Encounter, 
April 1963) 


Krebiozen Should Be Tested, Not 
Banned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
convinced that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is acting capriciously in 
their decision to allow Krebiozen to be 
banned when the new drug act goes into 
effect on June 7. This drug—which its 
discoverers and users claim can control 
cancer—has not been objectively tested 
by the National Cancer Institute; it has 
been rejected solely on the advice of the 
American Medical Association. 

I do not know whether or not Krebio- 
zen can cure or control cancer, but fair- 
ness demands that it be tested by a dis- 
interested organization. If we are going 
to allow the AMA to make these deci- 
sions then we might just as well save 
the taxpayer a lot of money and abolish 
the Food and Drug Administration, the 
National Institutes of Health, and the 
National Cancer Institute. 

The following article by Bob Farrell 
appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle on May 
11, 1963, and demonstrates the interest 
this controversy has engendered: 
KREBIOZEN’S FIGHT So OTHERS MIGHT LIVE 

(By Bob Farrell) ` 

I never wrote a column that produced as 
many letters as the one I did on the Krebio- 
zen ae that is about to be banned on 
June 7. 
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When you realize that one out of every 
six people die from cancer, you can easily 
understand why Krebiozen is a drug that 
claims and has proven that it can control 
cancer. All of the phone calls and letters 
began the same way, “My mother is dying 
from cancer.” 

As we know, once you are affected with 
this dread disease if surgery can't cure it 
or arrest it, or if radium therapy can’t help, 
then you are doomed. 

Many doctors know about Krebiozen. A 
few thousands have used it to produce 4,500 
documented clinical histories. Many claims 
have been made on cures. Others have been 
helped to be able to go back to work and to 
living. 

Most doctors will haev no part of Krebio- 
zen. They state that the American Cancer 
Society and the American Medical Associa- 
tion have advised them against using it. 
That it is in fact unproven and dangerous. 

I cannot recommend its use. I have no 
right to say anything about Kreblozen, ex- 
cepting that I was a witness to hearing and 
seeing people whose clinical histories at 
some of the very best medical institutes 
testify that they had cancer that was inop- 
erable and incurable. That their families 
thought there was nothing else to do but to 
wait and watch and see them die. That 
they would be made as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and pain killers would help. 

To date I have spoken to many doctors. 
Few go along with the Krebiozen treatment. 
They have been brainwashed by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association's findings. They 
quote it and are afraid to do anything about 
it. They haven't and won't fight it. How- 
ever there have always been brave men and 
these are putting up a valiant fight. 

An important man, the head of a large 
hospital here in Brooklyn, suggested I in- 
vestigate a story about the AMA when the 
drug was first discovered by Dr. Durovic 
in 1947 and in 1953 when with Dr. Ivy they 
first presented it to the AMA for investiga- 
tion. I didn't have to investigate it because 
Herbert Bailey, the author of the book “A 
Matter of Life and Death,“ made the follow- 
ing statement. 3 

“In the case of Krebiozen there is more 
than professional jealousy involved. There 
was a definite conspiracy on the part of high 
Officials of the AMA, who perceiving the 
value of Kreblozen in the treatment of can- 
cer, attempted to gain control of the sub- 
stance, and when failing in their efforts, put 
Kreblozen on the blacklist by means of 
falsified articles in the Journal of the AMA.” 

It is not my purpose to get involved in 
this controversy. Who did what to whom 
is none of my business. What is my busi- 
ness and your business is—does this drug 


Work? Does this drug do what Dr. Durovic 


and Dr. Ivy says it does? If that is true 
then the people of this country and the 
whole world ought to know about it, Now 
and at once. 

On June 7 this drug is being banned from 
use. Those who are now using it to control 
their malignancies and who are living be- 
cause of Kreblozen will have to either break 
the law to get it or they will have to die 
because of the lack of it. 

The distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
PauL H. Doveras, has interested himself in 
this issue, He has placed into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a speech concerning Kre- 
biozen. 

He said, “I believe that the National In- 
stitutes of Health has become bureaucratic. 
because of the great amount of money that 
has been poured into it and has fallen into 
the control largely of the pundits of the 
American Medical Association and is ruled 
by the prejudices of organized medicine. 

“We know that Dr. Semmelweis was vir- 
tually driven out of medicine. We know 
that Lord Lister was nearly driven out of 
medicine. The great German, Dr. Robert 
Koch, was likewise nearly driven out of 
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medicine, The great Jenner was persecuted 
and only rose over many objections to be- 
come a leader in the medical profession.” 

Senator Dovatas also pointed out in this 
speech, part of which I have reported, on the 
following expenditures of the National Insti- 
tute of Health (I am just listing a few): the 
health and social characteristics of the Pima 
Indians, $22,504; role of behavior of frontol 
monkeys, $15,998; studies of the disease 
the giant snail, $20,092; investigation and 
information contained in echoes, 613,387. 

I'll refrain from any comment. 

Senator Dovcias said “I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed into the Recorp at 
this point a table entitled Improvement ob- 
jective and subjective in 35 tumor types 
treated with Krebiozen,' a letter written bY 
Dr. Ivy and his associates (ed. note—Dr, An- 
drew Ivy is considered one of the most 
eminent scientists of our time) to Dr. Ken- 
neth M. Endicott of the National Cancer 
Institute, Public Health Service, a s 
entitled The Hypothesis and Theory on 
which the production and study of Krebio- 
zen is based.“ 

The Senator concluded his speech with “T 
hope that this will be carefully studied.” 

Don't you agree that we, as Americans 
whose lives are at stake in this Issue, should 
have Senator Dovctas's suggestion carried 
out. Isn't that what the discoverers 
medical men for Krebiozen want. 

Let's forget about any quarrels of the 
past. Let's look forward to the future. The 
American people, I repeat, one out of sit 
will die from cancer, have the right to know. 

The world is looking for a drug that will 
control cancer and fight it. If Dr. Durovic 
and Dr. Ivy have that drug it should be 
given the study it rightfully deserves. The 
lives of these dedicated men should not be 
mistreated. They are not quacks. They are 
men of sclence who may have made a serious 
breakthrough. They are outstanding men 
with over 4,000 clinical findings made by over 
3,000 doctors. A proper evaluation of these 
findings must be made. Little did I ever 
dream that the printed paper that was onc® 
handed to me years ago, outside the Waldorf- 
Astoria one night when the AMA was being 
picketed and at which I glanced at for 2 
brief moment, before I discarded it, would 
become a cause that I am now fighting for. 


The Story Behind the Decline of the Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if we con- 
tinue the spending programs and fiscal 
irresponsibility of the Kennedy admin- 
istration long enough we will solve the 
question of the purchasing power of the 
dollar, it will be worthless. 

The following table is an analysis bY 
our honored colleague from the other 
body, Senator Harry Byrn, of why the 
value of the dollar declines, as it ap- 
peared in the Washington World: 

WHY VALUE or DOLLAR DECLINES 

Here's Byrd's picture of the US, fiscal 
situation: 


Foreign aid expenditures: 
Fiscal year: 


1963 


The Dollar Decline. Worth 46.7 cents in 
October 1960, worth 46.3 cents in October 
961, worth 45.7 cents in October 1962 (based 
on 1939 index). 


Government by Indirection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
» Column by Henry Gemmill in the Wall 
Street Journal of April 15 suggests 
t a trend is taking place away from 
traditional principle of the rule of 
law to of government by indirec- 
tion, ambiguity or even sleight-of-hand. 
According to Mr. Gemmill, recent Ex- 
ecutive decisions are bypassing not only 
law, but also Congress. The philos- 
ophy and practice of Presidential power 
are being determined by the President 
himself with little regard to legal limi- 
tations and congressional authority. 
This increasing Executive power, how- 
Ever, rarely stirs popular protest. In- 
charges are made that an ineffi- 
cient and uncooperative Congress con- 
bütutes an almost insurmountable road- 
lock to the enactment of the Presiden- 
tial program. 
Important issues are discussed in this 


BY InpIRECTION—THE RULE OF 
Law Is oy DIMINISHING CONSEQUENCE 


(By Henry Gemmill) 


Wasnixcron—A good deal gets printed 
about President Kennedy being thwarted by 
it „ and there is some truth to it, but 

is not a great truth. 

In the first place, he does get legislation— 
Most of all, appropriations of staggering size. 
ook at the free-spending “temporary” pub- 

Works bill, moving through Congress over 

al obstacles at a time when economy was 
t to be somewhat in fashion. 

More importantly, any realist must observe 

that government by rule of law is of di- 

consequence in this Republic. 

Even though the number of laws on the 


Might almost say government by sleight-of- 


hand. To the extent that we now have this’ 


type of government, law may be irrelevant. 
the neue legislative sanction is sufficient, or 
body of law may be used for new 
in remote from original legislative 
ents in any case no detailed legislation 
Needed. 
AN OMINOUS THREAT 


hip sample of the technique was ex- 
ited at week's end after a steel company 
Secided to try initiating a price rise. As in 
similar circumstances a year earlier, the Gov- 
— could cite no law making a price 
an illegal; it did not wish Congress to pass 
y such law; it was even standing on a 
Proclaimed doctrine that prices should be 
in the market. Yet, in fact, it does in- 
tend to practice sporadic price control. 
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So a White House source lets a mood of 
anger against the price increase become pub- 
licly, though unofficially, apparent. 

The President delays a flight to Florida— 
and this becomes not merely a token of his 
concern but a threat of impending action. 
A threat the more ominous to steel execu- 
tives pondering their own pricing decisions 
because it is unvoiced, nameless. 

One Senator—Kerauver of Tennessec— 
holds a press conference, creating once again 
the optical Mlusion of legislative will. 

These few preliminary moves, lacking in 
drama, are enough to evoke steel industry 
memories of the 1962 storm, when the Presi- 
dent turned upon them not only his 
vitriol but the power of old antitrust and 
military procurement laws bent to purposes 
hardly envisioned by Congress. 

And then the President does speak out, 
indicating that on this occasion selected“ 
steel price increases could be acceptable, 
while insisting a “general” rise will not. A 
rather foggy doctrine to interpret, perhaps, 
but one which conveys the impression of a 
President in the saddle, still holding the 
reins. Executive authority is asserted just 
as much in bestowing the privilege of a 
limited price rise as in forbidding a greater 
one. 

For a pragmatic President, this extra- 
legal approach offers the advantage of ex- 
treme flexibility. If wage-price stabilization 
had been written into law, it would have had 
to be fairly consistently applied. Govern- 
ment by indirection and ambiguity has per- 
mitted winking at many a price hike for 
many a product other than steel. It has 
permitted many a wage boost beyond the 
Federal “guideposts"—in some cases with 
active Government encouragement, 

The settlement of the east coast dock 
strike provided not long ago an example of 
how little Presidential power rests upon law. 
A literal reading of the Taft-Hartley Act 
would have suggested that after exhausting 
the 80-day cooling-off of the strike, Mr. Ken- 
nedy should have thrown this strike problem 
to Congress. Had he done so, he would very 
likely have obtained legislation—law which 
might well have sustained the wage stability 
theoretically desired on the docks, but one 
objectionable to the unions. 

Instead, the President freewheeled, merely 
choosing one highly atypical member of Con- 
gress, Senator Morse, to lead a Federal in- 
tervention—settled the dispute on terms 
raising labor costs so sharply that a rise in 
shipping prices was assured. 

The philosophy and practice of such 
Presidential power extends far beyond wage- 


may not have been the pressing of civil 
rights legislation but the issuing of an Ex- 
ecutive racial antibias order which alters 
the application of old law which had nothing 
to do with civil rights—changing the nature 
of the vast housing and home-finance pro- 
gram. There have been other less-noticed 
maneuvers. 

Many a prospective rail and airline merg- 
er may be affected by just one of these. This 
is not a field where law was lacking; trans- 
port mergers have long been thoroughly gov- 
erned by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Civil Aeronautics Board. But 
without benefit of new legislation a Presi- 
dential Committee has superimposed sweep- 
ing guidelines. And these could turn up- 
side down the traditional procedures, which 
have been based on two principles: It is up to 
individual companies to decide for themselves 
the form of merger proposals. It is up to 
the regulatory agencies, in a judicial ca- 
pacity quite independent of the executive 
branch, to rule upon proposals, case by case. 

Naturally enough, the Presidential Com- 
mittee was explicit in declaring that a guide- 
line must be based not merely on statutory 
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requirements but should leap on to enforce 
evolving concepts of such matters as pro- 
tection of labor. 

It would be a mistake to think that Gov- 
ernment by indirection is all part and parcel 
of liberalism, and thus automatically of- 
Tensive to business. It is a technique which, 
like legislation, can be aimed at any pur- 
pose—and, in fact, it is now often used for 
conservative ends, bringing cheer to industry. 

What is it, for instance, which protects 
US. factories from the sharpest edge of for- 
eign competition, imports from Japan? Not 
tariff legislation, certainly, but voluntary 
restrictions which the Japanese have them- 
selves imposed on many of their key exports. 
And these are voluntary in precisely the 
same sense as the past year's price freeze 
on the American steel industry. 

CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Presidential power which skims in scant 
contact with law may be something differ- 
ent from what the Founding Fathers had in 
mind, but rarely does it stir popular outcry. 
In part this may be because it is often less 
visible than law; in part because it can 30 
easily twist whenever its course seems head- 
ing toward unpopularity; in part because a 
good President is now equated with a 
“strong” one—and this is strength.“ 

Or perhaps the trend just seems inevitable. 
The President must operate a vast foreign 
intelligence network—so never mind the 
fact that Congress, which is constitutionally 

to te all moneys, lacks 
the faintest notion of how much the Central 
Intelligence Agency is spending for what. 
The President must hold back Communist 
aggression—so never mind that Congress, 
which is supposed to declare all wars, has 
not declared any in South Vietnam. 

Depending upon the viewer, this picture 
may seem horrifying; it may seem exhilarat- 
ing; it may seem an odd patchwork of neces- 
sity, inspiration and folly. But it is hardly 
the portrait of a President rendered impotent 
by Congress. 


The Plan To Use Summer Interns as Po- 
litical Patronage Positions by the Ken- 
nedy Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, several 
of us in this body, both Republican and 
Democrat, have for several years tried to 
promote the custom of using summer in- 
terns in congressional offices. I have 
personally employed interns from St. 
Lawrence, Syracuse, Colgate, and George 
Washington Universities, and I have in- 
troduced H.R. 2631 which would create 
a student summer intern position in the 
office of each Member of Congress. 

To those of us who have worked for 
these intern programs it was most dis- 
maying, if not unexpected, to learn 
earlier this year that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration sought to control the selec- 
tion of summer interns in the executive 
branch, and treat this program, not as 
a nonpartisan opportunity to stimulate 
intelligent students toward public- 
service careers, but as a blatant method 
of patronage for the Democratic Party. 
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Under permission granted to me of 
April 24, I include an article from the 
May 10 newsletter of Advance magazine, 
“Advance Notice“ which comments on 
this subject. I heartily commend my 
colleague Representative W NaLL and 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion for their suggested reforms of the 
intern program. 

The article follows: 

EDUCATION OR INDOCTRINATION—KENNEDY 

TARGET; SUMMER INTERNS 

Every summer thousands of college and 
graduate students descend upon Washington 
to work in various governmental depart- 
ments and agencies and for Congressmen on 
Capitol Hill. Many of these may decide on 
careers of public service as a result of their 
summer's experience. 

It is hardly surprising that the propaganda 
corps of the Kennedy administration has its 
eye on these students. If last summer is any 
guide, the Kennedys will be seeking not only 
to encourage the students’ entry into Gov- 
ernment, but on the Democratic side of the 
fence. 

The first evidence that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration was willing to exploit the stu- 
dents for political ends came last summer. 
All young people working in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and some who weren't, were invited 
to a Series of White House seminars (i.e., lec- 
tures) to give them a broader view of Govern- 
ment operations. It developed that the 
breadth of views the administration was pre- 
senting ran all the way from Senate Demo- 
cratic Leader MANsrIELD to House Democratic 
Leader McCormack. The nonpartisan Na- 
tional Center for Education in Politics re- 
ported the meetings had definite “political 
overtones.” 

Ironically, it never occurred to the White 
House to invite a Republican leader, for his 
presence might inject a political note, The 
White House, however, did not think thé 
presence of Lawrence O’Brien, chief patron- 
age assistant to the President, injected any 
politics into the seminars. 

It also happened that students working for 
the Republican National Committee were de- 
nied admission to the seminars (too politi- 
cal), but that their roommates and friends 
at Democratic headquarters and at the AFI 
CIO were allowed to attend. 

Satisfied with the impression it had made 
with the seminars for student jobholders, the 
administration this winter determined to go 
a step further and help decide on a political 
basis who would get the jobs in the first 
place. Every student who applied for a job 
with the Federal Government in Washing- 
ton was to be given clearance by a special de- 
partment in the President's office. Although 
the maneuver was apparently contrary to 
civil service regulations, the system's chair- 
man, John W. Macy, at first could see noth- 
ing amiss in the White House plans, even 
though he had not been properly consulted 
about them. 

By spring vacation students were being 
told that whatever their qualifications for 
the posts they sought, the White House 
would have to okay them, and there was 
great confusion as to how and when this 
would be done. Career officeholders began 
to complain in private that political commis- 
sars from the White, House were planning to 
decide just which student got what job, and 
Republican spokesmen such as Representa- 
tive WILLIAM WIDNALL, of New Jersey, Senator 
Mtl. wand SIMPSON, of Wyoming and National 
Chairman WILIA E. Murx attacked this 
latest White House usurpation. 

When the President's office sent out a 
form—for coordinating purposes—asking 
-among other things by whom the student 
job applicant was recommended, and when 
the young Democrats sent a newsletter to 
their members outlining just how to pull the 
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proper strings to land a summer job, Civil 
Service Commission Chairman Macy courage- 
ously decided to crack down, politely but 
firmly. All temporary hiring was frozen un- 
til the respective departments and agencies 
could demonstrate that politics, and espe- 
cially White House interference, would not 
determine hiring policy. 

It was only last week that all the de- 
partments were able to meet these require- 
ments, The delays, uncertainty, and sus- 
picion caused by the White House’s abor- 
tive usurpation will mean that many few- 
er jobs will be opened to students this year 
and countless numbers needlessly will have 
suffered the loss of a rare and valuable ex- 
perience. In the future, fortunately, all 
summer job applications will be handled 
through the Civil Service Commission. 

In fairness to the White House, however, 
it must be said its summer seminar pro- 
gram directors still claim they had no mali- 
cious intent in keeping Republicans out of 
the program last year or in trying to give 
clearance on Government summer jobs this 


year. 

Republicans would be willing to concede 
the administration’s sincerity—or at least 
stop challenging it—if the White House cur- 
rently were showing greater interest in sev- 
eral reforms of the, program suggested by 
Representative WILIA Wimnatt and the 
American Political Science Association 
(APSA). At this writing, however, the 
White House is ignoring these suggestions. 
Some of the proposed reforms are: 

1. The White House should see that the 
interns of Republicans as well as Democratic 


“Congressmen, and the student employees of 


both national committees are invited to par- 
ticipate in the summer seminars. 

2. Republican as well as Democratic 
spokesmen should be asked to address the 
summer seminars on the functioning of the 
Federal Government. 

3. In light of past abuses, the White House 
shouid either appoint a bipartisan commit- 
tee to plan the seminars or turn the pro- 
gram over to a nonpartisan organization 
such as APSA or the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. - 

Rather than injecting politics into the pro- 
gram, these suggestions, if implemented, 
would remove the taint of partisanship that 
now exists. If the White House wants to 
teach good citizenship to the young leaders 
of tomorrow, it will cooperate with Republi- 
cans and good-government organizations 
like the Civil Service Commission and the 
APSA to guarantee a honest presentation of 
our national government. If their objective 
is political indoctrination of the next gen- 
eration, Republican and nonpartisan 
spokesmen should actively counter the prop- 
aganda this summer, and perhaps even run 
some seminars of their own. 


Pioneer Norwegian Institution Observes 
80th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to call the attention of the distin- 
guished Members of this House to the 
80th anniversary of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Deaconesses’ Home and Hos- 
pital. This hospital has served the 
community long and well. On behalf 
of the people of my district, I would like 
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to express public appreciation for the 
fine work of the doctors, nurses, 
professional people who staff the Nor- 
wegian Hospital. I am certain, Mr. 
Speaker, each Member of the House 
will find the history of this fine institu- 
tion interesting to read and I am pleased 
to include in the Recorp the following 
statement prepared for the anniversary 
ceremony and including a short account 
of the significant program: 
PIONEER NORWEGIAN INSTITUTION OBSERVES 
80TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Norwegian Lutheran Deaconesses’ 
Home and Hospital, the oldest institution of 
its kind among Norwegian Lutherans in 
America, observed its 80th anniversary on 
April 19, 1963. Organized by Norwegian 
immigrants under the leadership of the then 
local seamen’s pastor, Rev. Karsten Hansteen 
and Rev. Mortensen. It first functioned 
under the name of the Norwegian Relief 
Society for the purpose of ministering to 
Norwegian seamen hospitalized in gee port 
of New York, and Norwegian resid à 

The social and economic status in those 
early days differed widely from our present- 
day experience, At that time, there was no 
workmen's compensation, widow's pension, 
social security, Blue Cross, or other com- 
munity resources to come to the aid of the 
aged, the sick, and the needy. Something 
had to be done. However, the sponsoring 
committee realized that, in order to do effec- 
tive work, a full-time worker would have to 
be secured and this led to the calling of 
Sister Elizabeth Fedde, a deaconess attached 
to the Deaconess Motherhouse in Oslo, Nor- 
way. In the letter of call sent by the com- 
mittee, they issued this challenge: “Can you, 
will you, dare you come to our help?” Sis- 
ter Elizabeth could, would, and dared come, 
and on April 9, 1883, she stepped ashore in 
New York ready to go to work, The organiz- 
ing committee met to make final 
ments for her work on April 19, 1883, and the 
institution officially dates its beginning from 
that date. 

This was also the beginning of the 
deaconess work within the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church in this country. Sister 
Elizabeth soon realized that the challenge 
was too great for one person to cope with. 
Also, to do effective work she would have 
to have a place temporarily to care for the 
sick that came to her door. Fortunately, 
other young women came to her aid by en- 
listing in the Diaconate and within a short 
time a small house had been rented to cars 
for the modest number of nine patients. 
But here again, the committee faced a chal- 
lenge. The accommodations were already too 
small for the number of persons applying 
for admission and this led them to take the 
necessary steps to acquire property and erect 
the first hospital in the Bay Ridge section 
of Brooklyn. 

By now the committee had ventured into 
a community effort as well as local work 
within the Norwegian group as such, and 
this again led to the necessity of a change 
of name. Consequently, the name Norwegian 
Relief Society was changed to the Norwegian 
Lutheran Deaconesses’ Home and Hospital. 
About this time, the committee also voiced 
its feeling of loyalty to America in the fol- 

noble statement: 

“Said name signifies to us the duty which 
we, as Norwegians and as Lutherans, owe 
to the community and the country in which 
we live. If we share the blessings of out 
adopted land, it is certainly also our duty 
to help carry its burdens and to shrink from 
no responsibility resting upon us.” 

This was written 69 years ago and the 
institution has consistently endeavored to 
live up to this declaration. Many years later 
a group of Lutherans of German b; und 
organized the Lutheran Hospital of Manhat- 
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tan and, in 1956, this institution was merged 
With the Norwegian Lutheran Deaconesses’ 

e and Hospital under the name of the 
Lutheran Medical Center. 


The growth of the institution can best-be 
judged by the increase in the number of 
and ancillary services from 9 beds 
in 1885 to about 300 beds in 1963. Also to 
the various ancillary services such as Camp 
Norge (fresh air camp for children), Medical 
Librarian School, School of Nursing, 
internship program, residency training in all 
Major specialties, mental health service, 
Chaplaincy training program, community 
emergency service, dlaconate, and in- 
dustrial medical program. 

Back of this work is a long line of faithful 
and devoted men and women, lay and pro- 
fessional. It has never been a moneyed in- 
Stitution, but rich in the number of friends 
among the people it has served all these 


The 80th anniversary was observed by a 
Fathering in the Deaconess Motherhouse on 
April 19, 1963, Mr. Alfred Jacobsen, Jr., 
President of the board of trustees, bade the 
SUdience welcome and remarked upon the 

c occasion which brought them to- 
Sether, after which there was a memorial 
Service held in the little chapel of the Sisters’ 
Tesidence. At this service, proper recogni- 
tion was made of the founders of the institu- 
tion, especially Sister Elizabeth and Mrs. 
Anna Bors, wife of the Norwegian Consul 
General, without whose financial help it is 
doubtful whether the work would have suc- 

Other outstanding men and women 
Were mentioned, many of whom had served 
&8 members of the board of trustees, as well 
aa having membership in the hospital as- 
S0ciation, deconesses who had played a 
ent part down through the years, doc- 
y of whom had atained an enviable 
Position in the medical field, nurses, and 
Other personnel who had served long and 
Tatthrully-—all of whom have contributed to 
the work and growth of the institution. Also 
bered were the many faithful women 
Who shared in the work through member- 
i in the various auxiliary organizations. 
t is safe to say that were it not for their 
Contribution in time and means, the work 
d not have prospered as has been the 
. Of them all it may be said, They 
have not lived in vain who humbly did their 
and in the Master's name served 
life's duty called. They labor not in 
Es who, unknown to the world, bend down 
help a brother in distress. They labor 
not in vain who patiently toil on, not ask- 
ing for the world's acclaim, but that some 
be won for Him who gave His life 
to save us all.” 
anne chapel service was conducted by Rey. 
vin C. Grieb, interim chaplain. 
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Liberals Hold the People in Contempt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
Called champions of the people—the lib- 
hold the people in con- 
tempt. The Kennedy administration, 
hile making a great public display of 
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‘its concern for the people, at the same 


time in the statements and actions of its 
officials show their mistrust of the people. 

In an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal, which I include as a part of this 
statement, we find one of the foremost 
liberal leaders complaining about public 
ignorance. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in the people of 
the United States, believe in their in- 
tegrity, their intelligence, in their ability 
to govern themselves better than any 
bureaucrat. I commend the editorial 
as must reading for those who would 
know how impatient the liberals are 
with people. 

The editorial follows: 

AN IMPATIENCE WITH PEOPLE 


It's a little disconcerting how dogmatically 
Government officials sometimes assert their 
positions, while in effect charging any critic 
with ignorance. 

Defense spending, for one example, is 
climbing steeply; the rise is nearly $10 bil- 
lion in the brief space from fiscal 1961 
through 1964, for which year it is projected 
at a fairly staggering total of 655.4 billion. 
Yet President Kennedy flatly declares the 
defense budget is very hard, and a cut of 
even 81 billion would be a serious mistake. 

Secretary McNamara, it is argued, had al- 
ready cut $13 billion from the requests of 
the military services before the defense fig- 
ures went into the total budget. This is 
presented as practically the epitome of thrift, 
when in fact all Defense Secretaries have to 
slash service requests for the simple reason 
that the services always ask for everything 
possible In the expectation of being cut back. 

It is not necessarily stupid to suggest 
that $55.4 billion is hardly a sacred and un- 
touchable figure just because officials say 
itis. Or even, as some experts contend, that 
the Nation’s defenses might be in better 
shape if the Pentagon were given less money 
and had to be more careful with what it had. 

The moon shot is a similar case. The view 
of its official sponsors is that the United 
States must complete this project no matter 
what the cost. But the wisdom of the un- 
dertaking is increasingly questioned else- 
where. 

As Mr. Gemmill summed it up recently on 
this page: The benefits of a moon landing 
are not identifiable as economic, say the 
economists; not military, say top defense 
officials; not really scientific, say some sci- 
entists.” Certainly it verges on intellectual 
arrogance to insist, in the face of such 
criticism, that the lunar effort is worth any 
price. ; 

Then there is the Government’s fiscal the- 
ory, that heavy planned budget deficits, plus 
rapidly rising spending, plus tax cuts pave 
the way to solid economic growth. It is a 
theory at best, and a highly questionable 
one since it does not conform to the ex- 
perience of individuals, businesses, other 
levels of government or, indeed, the uphappy 
flings many nations have had with inflation. 

Yet this dubious theory is offered as gos- 
pel. So much so that officials profess amaze- 
ment that a great many people just can't 
seem to grasp its logic. 

In still another connection, Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT was also complaining about public 
ignorance the other day. He said opposition 
to foreign aid, among other things, is indica- 
tive of a lack of public understanding. The 
truth is more the other way around; those 
in Congress and elsewhere who have seriously 
studied the program are so familiar with its 
shortcomings they believe it can and should 
be substantially reduced and tightened up. 
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President Kennedy added a foreign aid 
footnote in vigorously supporting, at his 
press conference, a much-criticized proposal. 
This is the question of US. assistance for a 
proposed new steel mill in India. 

The criticism is on several grounds. One 
is the economic feasibility of the mill, An- 
other is the belief that the U.S. Government 
should not be in the business of subsidizing 
state-owned enterprises that compete with 
private ones. Even our own foreign aid of- 
ficials had not decided to go ahead with it. 

All this Mr. Kennedy brushed aside. India 
needs the mill, he said without qualification; 
therefore we should help. 

Now it is one thing for officials to plead, 
and plead forcefully, for the things they 
want or believe in. What is not quite so 
palatable is this fairly frequent and impa- 
tient assertion of them as unquestionable 
tenets, with the impression that anyone 
who disagrees doesn't know what he's talking 
about. People aren’t really all that dumb. 


Vatican Says It Remains Foe of Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
Pope John the 23d issued the encyclical, 
“Pacem in Terris,” a great deal of public 
controversy and discussion has developed 
concerning the precise principles set 
forth in that historic document. 

One point of the controversy revolves 
around claims in some quarters that 
Pope John advocates coexistence with 
communism and acceptance of a status 
quo with the evils of tyranny. Because 
the promotion of this misunderstanding 
was getting out of hand, the Vatican took 
steps to clarify the stand of the Roman 
Catholic Church on communism. It 
should be clear to all that the Roman 
Catholic Church continues to _ oppose 
communism as an ideology harmful to 
mankind. The following article from 
the Washington Post of May 8 bears on 
that point: 

Vatican Says It REMAINS For or REDS 

Vatican Orry, May 7.—Two Vatican or- 
gans—the radio and the daily newspaper— 
today reemphasized the Roman Catholic 
Church's opposition to communism in the 
wake of election gains by Italy's Communist 


The gains had been attributed in part by 
some circles to recent contacts between the 
Vatican and the Kremlin. 

L'Osservatore Romano said the church has 
not changed its position toward commu- 
nism and no conciliation is possible be- 
cause truth cannot make pacts with error.” 

The Vatican daily took issue with an edi- 
torial today in the Rome daily Il Tempo. 
The right-of-center newspaper suggested 
that the Communist gain was partly the 
result of a “moral disarmament of Catholi- 
cism" after the audience Pope John XXIII 
granted to Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khru- 
shchey’s son-in-law, Alexei Adzhubei. 

The Vatican radio called for an intensified 
battle against communism and said it must 
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be fought as an ideology on all fronts, not 
just on an economic level. 


It is becoming increasingly clear that 
the English translation of the latest 
papal encyclical carries many inaccura- 
cies. This accounts for some of the con- 
fusion created in the United States con- 
cerning the precise principles set forth 
in the encyclical. The Reverend E. A. 
Conway, S. J., an authority on the peace 
program of the Popes, has stated he has 
found no fewer than 40 faulty renditions 
of the original Latin. In the interest of 
truth and accuracy, I insert in the 
Record the observations of Father Con- 
way as published in the Creightonian on 
May 10, 1963: 

‘TRANSLATION INACCURACIES CITED IN PEACE 
ENCYCLICAL 


The English translation of the latest papal 
encyclical, Pacem in Terris, is so inaccurate 
that it should be withdrawn, the director 
of the Creighton University Center for Peace 
Research said. 

The Reverend Edward A. Conway, S. J., an 
authority on the program of the Popes, 
revealed that he found no fewer than 40 
faulty renditions of the original Latin“ in 
28 paragraphs, 14 devoted to disarmament 
and 14 devoted to world government. 

“These paragraphs,” Father Conway stated 
“comprise only a tenth of the encyclical, but 
they treat the two topics on which the pres- 
ent Pope's position has been long and eagerly 
awaited.” 

Few of the inaccuracies are actually mis- 
translations. But, several seriously misrep- 
resent the mind of the Pope as expressed in 
the Latin of the official text. This is especi- 
ally regrettable because, according to press 
reports, the encyclical is being more widely 
read and quoted than any other papal mes- 
sage in modern times, he said. 

This is probably because it deals with the 
all-engrossing problem of world survival and 
because it was addressed not only to 
Catholics but to all men of good will. Many 
of the latter will be reading their first en- 
cyclical. If they read it in the current Eng- 
lish translation, they are bound to be con- 
fused, said Father Conway. 

“The English version is vitiated,” Father 
Conway continued, “not only by mistransla- 
tions, but by omissions of ideas, by addi- 
tions of others, and, especially in the section 
on the need for a world authority, by re- 
peated refusal to give proper weight to the 
words of the original text.” 

Since it is in this section that the Holy 
Father advances considerably beyond the 
position of Pope Pius XII on the matter of 
world government, the apparently calcu- 
lated “i of this distinctive con- 
tribution to the current debate does an in- 
Justice to Pope John and to those who are 
seeking courageous leadership of the move- 
ment toward peace under enforceable world 
law, he said. 

Asked who was responsible for the com- 
bination of mistranslation and misinter- 
pretation in the English version, Father 
Coway replied, “the trouble lay with the per- 
son or persons who translated the Latin 
into Italian. Whoever did the English ver- 
sion followed the Italian almost literally. 
He or they should have used the original 
Latin. I have checked the English text 
against both the Latin and Italian, and the 


the 
Italian.” ; 
Father Conway cited a mistranslation 
which, he said, “seriously distorts 
John's position on a question of utmost 
delicacy—nuclear testing. The English text 
reads: * * or is to be feared that the 
mere continuance of nuclear tests, under- 
taken with war in mind, will have fatal con- 
sequences for life on earth.’ This is literal 
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translation of the Italian. The original 
Latin however, literally translated, states 
that ‘it is to be feared that the very testing 
of atomic weapons undertaken for the sake 
of war, may seriously endanger various kinds 
of life on earth.“ 

Obviously, there is a vast difference be- 
tween saying that testing will do something, 
as the English has it, and that it may do 
something as the Latin states. And, what is 
more important, there is a vast difference be- 
tween asserting flatly that tests will have 
fatal consequences to life on earth, and say- 
ing that they may endanger or jeopardize 
various kinds of life on earth. Father Con- 
way said, 

Everyone I have tested on the English 
version has understood it to mean that nu- 
clear testing alone, if it continues indefinite- 
ly, will wipe out everyone in the world. - Ap- 
parently, this interpretation is already being 
capitalized on by assorted disarmers and 
pacifists, such as the Aldermaston marchers 
in England, to prove that the Pope supports 
way said: 

Turning to the section of the letter on 
world government, Father Conway charged: 
“This Itallan translator was at pains to tone 
down the language in which Pope John 
argues the need for a single world authority 
capable of coping with worldwide problems 
the individual nation-states can't handle. 

Every time he calls for “a public author- 
ity,” the Italian translator for some reason, 
makes him call for “public authorities.” 
Three or four times the Holy Father writes 
about “this universal authority.” This is 
too pointed for the Italian translator, who 
ignores the singular number and comes up 
with this confusing masterpiece: “the public 
authorities of the world community.” The 
English translator hits upon a neat com- 
promise of “a public authority of the world 
community.” Here, I submit, the art of 
translation nears its nadir, Father Conway 
said. 

Misrepresentation of a more subtle sort 
occurs in the section devoted to the United 
Nations. Pius XII usually referred to the 
organization in general terms. John XXIII 
discusses it in specific terms and finally ex- 
pressed his fervent hope that it may grow 
stronger. 

“Obviously, the Italian translator disap- 
proves of the eloquent and fulsome sentil- 
ments expressed in the original Latin,” he 
said. 

It is the Holy Father who says that he 
desires vehemently that the United Na- 
tions may grow more and more equal to 
the tasks confronting it. Ignoring the word 
“vehementer,” (which is turned in the Eng- 
lish by earnest) the Italian translator uses 
what is probably the weakest word avail- 
able, “auspichiamo,” which means literally 
“we augur’ or we wish—but not too 
strongly.” And this is the word used to 
translate, “expetimus,” the first meaning of 
which is, “we long for.” 

“What I might call ‘cooling off His Holi- 
ness’ continues even more brazenly. In a 
new sentence, the Pope expresses another 
wish that is almost an appeal—even a 
prayer: Would that the time may come as 
soon as possible when this organization can 
effectively safeguard the rights of the hu- 
man person.” The Italian version ignores 
the exclamation and tacks this second desire 
on to the first, so that the Pope simply 
augurs also that ‘the day may come, etc.’ 
When does he hopes the day will come? He 
doesn't say, either in Italian or in English,” 
Father Conway said. 


however, that no more coples of that text 
be printed, and that expert linguists pre- 
pare an English translation of the official 
Latin text. 


May 14 
Croatian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
28 Croatian National Independence Day 
was observed at a great public rally in 
Cleveland, Ohio. It was my pleasure to 
send a message of greeting to that ob- 
servance, which means so much to all 
Americans of Croatian origin and to the 
Croatian people in their homeland. By 
leave granted, I insert in the Recorp the 
message I sent on this occasion: 

I send warm greetings and salutations to 
all who are gathered in Cleveland to cele- 
brate Croatian National Independence Day- 
This is a day of great significance to 
Croatians everywhere, throughout the free 
world and in the homeland, because it sym- 
bolizes the long struggle of the Croatian 
people to be masters of their national 
destiny. It serves to remind all that Croatia 
was once free and independent. It causes 
us to recall the manner in which Croatian 
national independence was destroyed by 
the Tito Communists, with the help of im- 
perial Russia. And it heralds the resolve of 
Croatians everywhere to fight on for victory 
over the forces of imperial communism which 
victory will bring a return of national in- 
dependence to Croatia. 

The struggle against Tito imperial commu- 
nism has been long and trying. Our camp, 
the camp of freemen, has been beset with 
confusion and error in judging the charac- 
ter of the regime which now controls the 
Yugoslay Empire. Tito has been the most 
effective Trojan Horse in the history of man- 
kind's struggle to be free. His mission 25 
advance agent and provocateur for imperial 
Russia is clear to anyone who will take the 
time to review his record. Time and time 
again Tito has publicly stated his allegiance 
to the cause of Moscow. His actions in sup- 
port of Moscow’s global plans of conquest are 
too numerous to recite. In moments 
crisis threatening the plans of Moscow it has 
been Tito who came to the forefront as the 
most faithful servant of imperial Russia. 
On no count does Tito’s record provide evi- 
dence that he has in any way diverged from 
the solid Moscow line—in ruling over the 
Yugoslav Empire or as Russian agent in in- 
ternational political affairs. That record 
maxo him the most effective Trojan Horse 


history. 

Despite that record there are people in the 
free world who refuse to believe the obvious 
truth about Tito. Regretfully, some people 
holding high office in the Government of the 
United States are most adamant in refusing 
to face up to these facts. Perhaps the most 
notable in this regard is George Kennan. 
who has been as consistently wrong in his 
opinions about imperial Russia as he has 
been about his strange hopes for Titoism as 
an experiment in national communism. 
His resignation as Yugoslay Ambassador, re- 
cently announced in the press, results, so the 
story goes, from his inability to influencé 
foreign policy in the Kennedy administration 
and his disappointment with Tito's firm al- 
legiance to Moscow. President Kennedy de- 
serves applause for rejecting Mr. Kennan's 
attempts to influence American foreign pol- 
icy. We are in and have long been in serious 
trouble internationally as a consequence 
Mr. Kennan's influence on all matters re- 
lating to the basic Russian problem, Mr. 
Kennan’s disappointment in Tito's continu- 
ing allegiance to Moscow suggests that he 
is either unable or unwilling to understand 
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the harsh realities of international political 
Affairs. His tragedy is that he was born too 
late because his political outlook corresponds 
to that common during the era of empires, 
when the concert of monarchs maintained 
u balance of power and a precarious peace 
in His outlook is hardly in tune 
With the global spirit of national independ- 
€nce which is rapidly reforming both politi- 
Cal life and geography on all continents. Let 
US hope that his passing from the diplo- 
Matic scene will open wide the doors for 
& complete and realistic revision of our 
Policy toward imperial Russia. 

Looking to the new spirit which is re- 
forming international political life we ob- 
Serve that. morality. in international life is 
Now returning to the forefront. That 
Morality is based upon a growing recogni- 
tion of the nature of man, an increasing 
&cceptance of the dignity which attaches to 
al human beings and a striving for civil 
Order which corresponds with the nature of 
the human family. Pope John XXIII. in his 
Breat encyclical “Pacem in Terris,” calls out 
for a new order among men and nations 

upon morality common to all men by 

mature as children of God. Defining 
the rights and duties of man, the encyclical 

prophesies the universal blessings of 
Rational independence for all peoples. This 
Quote from “Peace on Earth” is most perti- 
Rent to this 22d anniversary of Croatian 
Rational independence: 

Finally, the modern world, as compared 
With the recent past, has taken on an entirely 
nem appearance in the field of social and 
Political life. For since all nations have 
@ither achieved or are on the way to achiev- 

independence, there will soon no longer 
iat a world divided into nations that rule 

and nations that are subject to others. 
en all over the world have today—or 
Will soon have—the rank of citizens in 
independent nations. No one wants to feel 
t to political powers located outside 
his own country or ethnical group. Thus in 
many human beings the inferiority com- 
which endured for hundreds and thou- 
sands of years is disappearing, while in others 
ale an attenuation and gradual fading 
corresponding superiority complex 
Which had its roots in socioeconomic privi- 
sex or political standing.” 
These words add new hope and vigor to 
Cause of the many nations held in bond- 
by imperial Russia and its colonial sys- 
including the imperial Yugoslav ap- 
Those who have claimed that 
has no right to national independ- 
who have turned their backs on the 
of the Croatian people would do well 
upon these words of Pope John. 
y as day follows night this moral 
will be fulfilled. Let us, together, 
our efforts to hasten that happy 
so doing we advance the cause of 
peace on earth. : 
live Croatia and her gallant people 
Struggle ever onward toward the goal 
National independence. 
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Twelfth 7 Congress of the American 
ian Association of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OSTO : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 12th 


Annual Congress of the American Lat- 
Vian Association of the United States 
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was held in New York City on April 26, 
1963. It was my pleasure to send a mes- 
sage of greeting to the delegates gathered 
for that congress from various parts of 
the United States. My message was as 
follows: 

I am pleased to send warm greetings and 
best wishes for success to all the delegates 
attending the 12th Annual Congress of the 
American Latvian Association of the United 
States. 

Your congress will, I am confident, turn 
a major part of its deliberations to the cen- 
tral issue of ways and means whereby Latvia 
may regain its freedom and national inde- 
pendence, It Is natural that you should do 
this because the future of freedom through- 
out the world, including the United States, 
is in large measure dependent on the future 
of freedom in Latvia and the other captive 
nations. This imperatively underscores the 
importance of your deliberations as well as 
the need for concerted and united action 
by all who share the responsiblilties for 
freedom’s cause. I need not point out to you 
that every American citizen is duty bound 
to assume his or her full responsibilities in 
this cause. Some of us are privileged to 
assume a larger share of this responsibility 
by virtue of our position, training, or special 
knowledge of the issues. I would point out 
here that delegates to your congress have 
a greater citizen responsibility because so 
many of them have a firsthand knowledge 
and experience with the basic issues, which 
requires them to assume a leadership role 
in pointing up ways and means to return 
Latvia to her rightful place in the community 
of free nations. 

It is in this spirit that my remarks are 
presented to your congress meeting. 

I am confident you will agree with me 
that the prospects of liberating Latvia alone 
from the grip of Russian imperialism are 
small if not entirely lacking. To look at 
the present plight of Latvia as an isolated or 

problem of our time would deny the 
realities of contemporary international poli- 
tical affairs as well as condemn the people 
of Latvia to perpetual slavery. Obviously, 
no rational person would fall into this trap. 

I am confident you will agree that libera- 
tion of the three Baltic Republics—Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania—is equally improb- 
able if we restrict our thinking and plans to 
this limited area of the overall problem. It 
is true that the Baltic States have much in 
common, that they suffered a common ag- 
gression at the hands of imperial Russia in 
1939, and that there is need for a strong re- 
gional cohesion among the peoples of these 
nations. But more than this is necessary to 
bring a return of freedom and national inde- 
pendence to these nations. 

Looking further, we observe that in recent 
years the Baltic States have been grouped 
with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria in many, if not most, of 
the nongovernmental actions calculated to 
advance the freedom of all those nations. 
In particular I have reference to the Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations. While this 
grouping reflects a degree of unity, it never- 
theless tends to obscure the total problem 
of captive nations. Moreover, this arrange- 
ment, whatever its origin or motivation, puts 
a false limit on the historical meaning of 
Europe by excluding other European nations 
which are no less a captive of imperial Rus- 
sia. I have particular reference to Byelorus- 
sia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, and several 
other nations. The result of this false and 
arbitrary division of Europe Is to divide and 
weaken the cause of all the captive nations. 
Nowhere are evidences of this dangerous di- 
vision of freedom's cause more evident than 
in the confusion which attends the present 
efforts to establish a House Committee on 
Captive Nations. This confusion serves no 
other purpose but to prolong the agony of 
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the captive nations and provide comfort for 
imperial Russia. 

It is my opinion that none of the captive 
nations will regain their freedom and na- 
tional independence until all of them do. 
This judgment corresponds with a practical 
appraisal of the imperial system which holds 
them in captivity. That system must be bro- 
ken, not one chain at a time, or several 
chains in isolated action, but all the chains 
in one concerted and unified program of in- 
ternational political action. I am confident 
that history provides adequate testimony for 
this judgment. We need only to look at the 
lessons learned in East Germany or Hun- 
gary. For those who are weighted down with 
continuing doubts or may be persuaded that 
a privileged few will be able to escape from 
the Russian prison house of nations, I 
would ask these questions: 

1. How secure would Latvia and her sister 
Republics of the Baltic region be if regain- 
ing their national independence they were 
required to coexist with the U.S. R. 7 

2. How secure would the Baltic States and 
the Central European nations—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria be if regaining their national inde- 
pendence they were required to coexist with 
the U.SS.R.? 

3. Can peace with freedom be secure for 
any nation so long as imperial Russia is 
allowed to maintain its despotic rule over 
other nations? 

I have other reasons for raising these ques- 
tions before your congress delegates. I am 
convinced that an objective examination of 
these questions will serve to identify the 
source of the capflye nations problem and 
underscore the urgent need for unity among 
all the non-Russian nations now held in 
captivity by Moscow. The human power in 
all these non-Rusian nations, taken as a col- 
lective force for freedoms cause, is much more 
powerful than all the nuclear bombs and 
missiles possessed on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Once this human power is fully 
unified and harnessed in the cause of free- 
dom and independence for all nations, all 
threats of war will pass and peace will pre- 
vail on earth. 

I know your congress meeting will make a 
significant contribution to this objective. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the RECORD 
my remarks on the occasion marking the 
86th anniversary of Rumanian national 
independence held in Cleveland on May 
BB a 

RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 

Today we again observe Rumanian inde- 
pendence day as a tribute to the Rumanian 
people and their dedication to the cause of 
liberty, freedom, and self-government. This 
day has great meaning to the people of 
Rumania because it signifies three epics in 
their centuries long struggle against foreign 
occupation culminating in victory. All these 
epics remind us that the present foreign 
occupation of Rumania is transitory because 
no foreign power has ever been able to con- 
quer the spirit of the Romanian people. It 
is the people and not governments which 
make up a nation. Governments come and 
go, but the people live on forever. 
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This 86th anniversary of Rumanian na- 
tional independence presents an appropriate 
opportunity to review U.S. policy toward 
the captive nations and to raise several 
pertinent questions about it. 

To begin with it appears as though we 
have two policies toward the captive na- 
tions. 

The first is that enunciated by President 
Kennedy in numerous public statements of 
policy—at the United Nations, in reply to a 
Russian ultimatum on Berlin and Germany, 
in his state of the Union messages and in 
numerous other ways. That policy, briefly 
stated, is support for the universal applica- 
tion of the principle of national self-deter- 
mination and opposition to all forms of co- 
lonialism and imperialism. President Ken- 
nedy, in his address before the United Na- 
tions, called for free and unfettered plebi- 
scites in all quarters of the globe. He chal- 
lenged the Russian imperialists to a debate 
in full on the issues involved. The Russians 
of course backed down from the challenge 
because their position as the world’s leading 
im is well known to all informed 
people. Nevertheless, President Kennedy 
has continued to stand up for justice and 


freedom for all nations and peoples. The 


public record is clear on this point. 

The second policy is that being manipu- 
lated by the Department of State, rather I 
should say certain people in the Department, 
That policy is the same old bankrupt con- 
tainment concept, dressed up in the fancy 
new phrase of political evolution. That 
policy holds that any action taken by the 
United States to support the aspirations of 
the now Russian nations behind the Iron 
Curtain for freedom and national independ- 
ence will cause world war III. They argue 
the Russians will not give up any of their 
colonies without a fight. This leads to the 
obvious conclusion there is nothing we can 
do but accept as permanent the enslavement 
of Rumania and the other captive non-Rus- 
sian nations. And that conclusion has led 
to an acceptance of a status quo with the 
Russian Empire—which the Russians refuse 
to accept because they have set upon a 
course to conquer the world. The evidence 
of fallure of that constant and covert policy 
of the “Russian experts” in the Department 
of State are to be seen on all sides—in Laos, 
in India, in the Middle East, in Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, and more lately in Cuba. The Rus- 
sian imperialists cannot be “contained” and 
they will not evolve into civilized people. 

I have long maintained that the covert 
Russian beach head on American foreign 
policy established in the Department of 
State is a greater threat to the security of 
the United States than is imperial Russia. 
That entrenched group of Russia firsters 
have tied a Gordian Knot on our moral and 
political principles—paralyzing our Govern- 
ment from taking any meaningful political 
action against imperial Russia. They are 
more dangerous to our survival than 200 Red 
military divisions. The war in which we 
are engaged is not being fought by classical 
military methods—it is a political fight, an 
ideological fight in which all the powerful 
weapons in our American political arsenal are 
either outlawed or made inoperative. 

Permit me to point out that Congress as 
the direct voice of the people has made its 
position clear with regard to the captive 
nations. That position is set forth in Pub- 
lic Law 86-90, the Captive Nations Week 
resolution. As is well known, that resolu- 
tion makes crystal clear the political reali- 
ties of the war in which we are engaged. 
It names imperial Russia as the enslaver of 
nations and the only threat to world peace: 
It finds that the aspirations of the people 
in the captive nations for freedom and in- 
dependence is the most powerful deterrent 
to world war III and our best hopes for a 
Just and lasting peace. That is why Con- 
gress called upon the President to proclaim 
Captive Nations Week each July and urged 
all our people to support the aspirations of 
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the people in the captive nations. Congress 
thus put itself on record as toa 


status quo with despotism and rejected the 


bankrupt concept of containment and its 
fancy dressed cousin political evolution. 

It is fair to question who makes U.S. 
policy toward the Russian Empire. Is it 
President Kennedy or the Russian beach- 
head in the Department of State? Our 
Constitution says President Kennedy is re- 
sponsible for setting that policy—that is the 
reason the American people decide every 4 
years who will be and who will not be Presi- 
dent for each 4-year term. Otherwise why 
have an election? Yet, the evidence is con- 
clusive that President Kennedy’s public 
statements of policy toward the Russian 
Empire have been put under the “Gordian 
Knot” in the Department of State. 

It is equally fair to question whether the 
opinion of Congress, as expressed in a resolu- 
tion enacted by that body, has any weight in 
law or practice. The Russian experts in the 
State Department have not only ignored the 
expressed wishes of Congress on this vital 
question, but they express a contemptuous 

for the political principles and 
realistic findings of that law. Do those Rus- 
sian experts in the State Department expect 
Congress to rubber stamp their defeatist 
notions and proven failures of the past as 
the basis for victory of freedom’s cause? I 
say to you that as far as I am concerned, 
as a Member of Congress, the only stamp 
proper for them is exposure and dismissal 
from the Government. 

Let me make this equally clear. There is 
no conflict between the public statements of 
policy made by President Kennedy and the 
findings of Congress in Public Law 86-90. 
The facts are, they are in harmony—like two 
peas in a pod, they move toward the same 
objective, both reflect a desire to use to 
the fullest all the weapons in the political 
arsenal of American democracy. 

The final question is—in language all of 
us understand—who is boss of American pol- 
icy toward the Russian Empire? 

Until we get a clear and unqualified an- 
swer to that question the cause of human 
freedom will be delayed and the peril to our 
security as a Nation will grow more serious. 

I am sure you will agree with me that until 
the issue of who makes and directs our pol- 
icy toward the Russian Empire is settled, the 
return of freedom and national independence 
to Rumania remains in a dark shadow. You 
and I know that Rumania’s independence 
depends upon concerted, coordinated action 
by the peoples of all the captive non-Russian 
nations, supported by the moral and polit- 
ical power of the United States. No one 
nation can escape from the Russian prison 
house of nations—but all of them working 
together against the common enemy possess 
a power many times more powerful than all 
the atomic weapons in the world. It is true 
to say that 90 million Russians cannot main- 
tain thelr Empire without the acquiescence 
of the leaders of the free world. That tru- 
ism stands as a challenge on this 86th anni- 
versary of Rumanian independence. 

I join with you in looking forward to the 
early emancipation of Rumania and all the 
captive non-Russian nations. You have my 
assurance that I shall continue to do all in 
my power to hasten that inevitable day. 


The Kennedy Cuba Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 
OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Speaker, a very 
fine and discerning article by William 
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V. Shannon, of the New York Post, ap- 
peared in the April 11, 1963, issue. I 
think it deserves the attention of the 
Members of the House, and therefore in- 
clude it in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
CUBA FAILURE 
(By Wiliam V. Shannon) 

The Kennedy administration's rupture with 
Jose Miro Cardona, coming on the second 
anniversary of the mismanaged Bay of Pigs 
invasion, brings to a close a cycle of defeat, 
political ignorance, and moral confusion in 
America’s relations with the Cuban revolu- 
tion. Everything has now been surrendered, 
including honor, and we have no policy nor 
recourse save to wait for whatever good or 
bad tidings the future may bring. Events 
have passed out of our hands. 

It is instructive to 


i 
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olutionary coalition, and was far advanced in 
transforming an indigenous radical upris- 
ing into a self-shackled Communist de- 
pendency. 

A brave and active underground move- 
ment against the dictator was spreading. 
Exiles in Florida were alive with hope for 
his early overthrow. The United States, 
which had encouraged Batista to depart and 
which had originally extended a sympathetic 
tolerance to the Castro government, was in 
a strong position to influence the course of 
events, both in its own national interest and 
in the interest of the freedom of the Cuban 
people. There were then no Soviet troops and 
no short-range Soviet missiles in Cuba. 

The Kennedy administration took office 
seemingly committed to a clear and sound 
policy that this country would not permit a 
Communist Cuba. Since the Monroe Doc- 
trine of 1823, the United States had taken 
the consistent position that we would not 
allow foreign countries to establish new colo- 
nies or export alien systems of government 
to this hemisphere. Since Castro had turned 
out to be only a stalking horse for the Com- 
munists, we had no alternatives except to 
force his departure or compromise our his- 
toric position. 

There were only two ways to get rid of 
Castro. One was to organize a mixed inva- 
sion of Cubans and Americans under the 
aegis of a government-in-exile which we 
would recognize. The other was to organize 
sabotage, political subversion and economic 
pressure. This program could only have suc- 
ceeded if the administration had been willing 
to make bold political decisions. In a re- 
volutionary situation, the most effective al- 
ternative is usually a group only a shade less 
radical than the faction one is trying to 
overthrow. What was wanted was a politi- 
cal leadership for the Cuban underground- 
and-exile movement that shared most of 
Castro’s original radical social and economic 
program but disavowed his terrorism and 
his links to Moscow. We shall never know if 
a left-of-center alternative, properly support- 
ed by the United States, could have brought 
Castro down. The President and his brother 
Robert and their CIA and State ent 
advisers lacked the political sophistication 
and imagination to attempt it. 

President Kennedy chose the more direct 
alternative of an invasion, Since the Cuban 
exiles ranged from radicals to reactionaries, 
a temporary coalition was pasted together 
under the presidency of Miro Cardona, an 
honorable man of centrist sympathies. But 
this coalition was not recognized as a govern- 
ment-in-exile. The administration also held 
back from providing the U.S. troops and 
planes necessary to bolster the exile force. 
Moreover, the CIA, with extraordinary politi- 
cal obtuseness, placed most of its reliance 
on the sons of the wealthy and on the sup- 
porters of the fallen Batista. In short, the 
White House policymakers avoided the politi- 
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al choices and the CIA made the wron 
Ones, g 


There was nothing wrong, in my judgment, 
a a mixed Cuban and American military 
ntion to throw out Castro except that 
Ornice embarked upon, it could not be allowed 
14 1 President Kennedy did allow it to 
But there was no reason, after that single 
deteat, for panic or despair, The political 
alternative could still be attempted, al- 
ugh now under less favorable circum- 
or a second successful invasion could 
be properly planned and carried out. In- 
Stead, the administration did nothing. The 
18 wasted months from April 1961 to October 
1962, are in my opinion, a worse offense on 
the administration's record than the defeat 
ar the Bay of Pigs invasion. What had ap- 
to be a firm resolve to get rid of Castro 
Proved, after only one setback, to be made 
Of jelly. 

only conclusion drawn from the events 

Of April 1961 was that clandestine operations 

impossible in a democracy, The exiles 
aud the underground were simply written 
as too divided and unmanageable. 
Micawberism—“maybe something will turn 
Up"—reigned. 

t turned up were the Russian missiles. 
ev had not wasted those 18 months. 
Kennedy was able to force the Russians 
of Withdraw the missiles by going to the edge 

nuclear war. We are all grateful to him 

t his resolute firmness in October suc- 
but he is scarcely entitled to any 

Set for handling Cuban affairs in such 
The 2, that they produced a nuclear crisis. 
introduction of the Soviet missiles com- 
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the y exposed the shallowness of those, in 
administration and in the general public, 
Who thought we could happily coexist with a 
Communist Cuba. Because we permitted 
to stay in power, Khrushchev very 
nearly outflanked us on our defenseless 
Southern border. 

The long-range missiles are presumably 
but Cuba is far stronger militarily 
t was 2 years ago. We cannot get rid of 
because his safety has now become 
with Ehrushchev's prestige. Cuba 
become like Berlin, a hostage in the 
. The suppression of the Cuban 
and the dropping of poor Miro Car- 
Constitute the final admission that we 
et total defeat on the Cuban front. 
ban people have been left to the 
of their bearded tyrant. 
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Dogs Versus Human Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL — 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 ’ 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
thant to permission granted, I insert into 
Re Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 

cord an editorial appearing in the 
. (Mich.) Chronicle of Saturday, 
H 11, 1963 entitled “Dogs Versus 

uman Rights.” 


This shows the feelings of people 
qarouehout the United States about the 
the al of fundamental human rights and 
Ne, Guely difficult situation which our 
Ree Citizens find themselyes in in 


me time is late for a settlement of our 
of racial discrimination in this 
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country and unless vigorous action is 
taken the future presages more rather 
than less difficulty with citizens uniting 
to achieve their legitimate rights under 
the laws of the Constitution. 

The editorial follows: 

Docs Versus HUMAN RIGHTS 

The use of fire hoses and police dogs on 
Negro children, women and students pro- 
testing racial segregation in Birmingham, 
Ala., can best be described as bestiality at its 
worst. Some of the demonstrators were 80 
seriously bitten that they had to be 
hospitalized. £ 

This monstrous exhibition of raw racialism 
has inflicted deep wounds that will not soon 
heal. It is beyond human understanding 
that white Southerners who trumpet their 
racial superiority have to resort to brute 
force rather than cold logic to uphold their 
supremacy. 

In their blind prejudice, they under-rate 
the march of . They misread the 
mentality and the will of the new Negro. He 
registers his impatience by demonstrating 
against the snail's pace of desegregation, 

So far, the demonstrations haye been 
peaceful and orderly. There have been no 
instances of serlous physical resistance to 
local police, even in the face of provocation 
and insufferable molestation. 

Unceasing exhortation of fearless Negro 
leaders such as Reverends King and Shuttles- 
worth, and equally fearless community sup- 
port have swollen the ranks of the prayer- 
marchers and increased the frequency of 
their demonstrations. 

How long the peaceful demonstrators will 
remain passive when fire hoses and vicious 
police dogs are turned on them, is problem- 
atical. Tempers are getting short, and we 
predict that force will meet force in the next 
confrontation. 

In the Birmingham fray, women were 
kicked in the stomach, children sustained 
head wounds that caused their blood to mix 
with their tears. And all were carted away 
in police wagons and school buses like dead 
deer. 

There are limits to human endurance and 
forbearance. Patience ceases to be a virtue 
and becomes a crime when human dignity 
and human rights are violated at will. 
There'll be much mental anguish, and much 
blood spilled until the social denials and the 


who believe in social justice and equal op- 
portunity wherever they may be and whoso- 
ever they may be, must join hands with our 
brothers in the struggle for liberation and 
recognition. As Franklin D. Roosevelt used 
to say: “Damn the torpedoes, full speed 
ahead.” 


Federal-State Partnership in the Growth 
of Eastern Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered on Monday, May 13, 
1963, before the Greater Middletown 
Real Estate Board of Middletown, Conn., 
on the subject “Federal-State Partner- 
ship in the Growth of Eastern Connecti- 
cut.” The address reads as follows: 
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PEepERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP IN THE GROWTH 
OF EASTERN CONNECTICUT 


(An address by Congressman Wx L. 
Sr. Once, of Connecticut, before the 
Greater Middletown Real Estate Board, 
May 13, 1963) 

Many years have now passed since the 
Professors and the social workers realized 
that large centers of population in the urban 
areas provided our free society with prob- 
lems which are not easy of solution and not 
solvable by themselves. In the largest cities 
of the Nation families crowded together in 
slum conditions were proof postitive that 
the American way of life was but an empty 
dream for too many hundreds of thousands 
of youngsters. 

Since our children are the greatest asset 
which this country has, because they are the 
ones who will carry on when our generation 
leaves off, it became imperative that some- 
thing be done to alleviate at least the worst 
conditions in order to give all families an 
opportunity at life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. City blight was first seriously 
attacked in the Housing Act of 1949. The 
years that have intervened have giyen us an 
opportunity to assess the progress that has 
been made and a chance to look forward 
into the future to see whether steps already 
taken have headed us in the proper direction. 

Let us, therefore, examine the Federal- 
State partnership In dealing with these con- 
ditions particularly how it is helping in the 
growth of eastern Connecticut. First, a 
look at the local picture. 

The State of Connecticut has once again 
proven to be a leader in this nationwide 
fight to improve living conditions. As we 
review renewal activities in Connecticut, we 
are impressed by several facts which empha- 
size thhe success of the renewal effort in 
our State: 

1. By the end of 1962, there were 7 
completed projects and 31 projects in execu- 
tion, covering nearly 2.000 acres of land. An 
additional 1,500 acres of land in 23 projects 
were In the planning and preplanning stage 
of the renewal process. 

2. During 1962, six renewal projects were 
completed and at least another six were ap- 
proaching virtual completion. 

3. A total of 235 acres of land in redevel- 
opment areas have been disposed of by sale, 
lease or dedication. 

4. Commercial and industrial reconstruc- 
tion now underway or completed in renewal 
areas approaches 4 million square feet. 

5. A total of 850 housing units have been 
provided or are under current construction 
in renewal areas. 

6. Investment in reconstruction in re- 
development areas—mostly of a private na- 
ture—currently totals $100 million, and this 
investment may well reach $1 billion within 
the next decade. 

7. Over 6,000 families from predominantly 
substandard housing have been relocated in 
renewal areas. 

8. Redevelopment In Connecticut involves 
the expenditure or commitment of public 
funds totaling nearly $300 million, of which 
the Federal Government is $200 
million, the State $43 million and the local 
governments $55 million. 

The success of urban renewal as a means 
of revitalizing our communities was estab- 
lished in 1962. As I mentioned earlier, 6 
urban renewal projects were completed in 
that year and, of the 31 projects in execu- 
tion, several were approaching completion. 
Substantial rebuilding. was underway in 
Ansonia, Hartford, New Haven, Putnam, Sey- 
mour and Torrington. 

There is a multiplier effect in urban re- 
newal which serves as a significant factor in 
promoting economic activity. Statistics de- 
veloped by the U.S. Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency indicate that the expenditure 
of $1 of public funds for redevelopment pur- 
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poses generates an expenditure of over $3 
of private capital. Since the net costs of 
renewal projects in Connecticut approxi- 
mate $300 million of Federal, State, and local 
funds, private investment in urban growth 
resulting from these renewal projects will 
probably approach $1 billion in the next 10 
ears. y 
3 The value on completion of current con- 
struction in Connecticut's urban renewal 
areas is now approximately $100 million. 
New buildings valued in excess of $3 mil- 
lion have been erected in four of Connecti- 
cut’s seven completed projects. Buildings 
valued at nearly $97 million are under con- 
struction or have been completed in 11 
projects still in execution, in many of 
which more new construction will be under- 
taken in future months. In addition to 
850 housing units, this investment involves 
the financing of approximately 4.5 million 
square feet of new commercial, industrial, 
and public floor space. This reconstruction 
exerts a significant impact on the economy 
of the State in terms of employment, pro- 
duction and business activity. 

The revitalizing influence of urban renewal 
extends, however, much beyond the limits 
of the project areas themselves. Land, near 
or adjacent to the project areas from which 
the blight has been eliminated often pro- 
vides choice sites for new commercial enter- 
prises and new realty developments, This is 
sometimes described as peripheral redevelop- 
ment, and I am sure you know of many 
examples of such development which had a 
beneficial effect on the community and on 
private enterprise. 

Unless large parts of redevelopment areas 
are used for nontaxable public purposes, 
there usually are substantial tax increments 
for the municipality when blighted land 
with substandard buildings is redeveloped 
and new residential, commercial, or indus- 
trial buildings are erected. 

Business relocations, of course, have many 
ramifications in terms of loss of ethnic trade 
in the older neighborhoods, in difficulties in 
securing financing for new ventures, and in 
reluctance on the part of older business peo- 
ple to start anew in different surroundings. 
However, while marginal companies en- 
counter such difficulties in adjustment, most 
business firms can adjust fairly readily and 
many of them grow and expand markedly 
after they relocate from blighted areas. 

Let me cite just one example. As a result 
of urban renewal in Hartford's Front street 
and Windsor street areas, 260 commercial 
and industrial firms were assisted in success- 
ful relocations; and an additional 190 firms 
were relocated by reason of the East-West 
highway, which in some instances overlaps 
these project areas. Only 56 firms went out 
of business during these operations. That's 
about 10 percent of all firms in the area, 
and many of these went out of business 
because of the age of the owners. 

The 61 redevelopment projects in Con- 
necticut, which I Usted earller as either 
completed, in execution or in planning, in- 
volve public funds in the amount of some 
$300 million. Of this total, I pointed out 
that the Federal Government provides $200 
million, the State $43 million, and the local 
governments $55 million. By the end of 
1962, the State had advanced to the com- 
munities grants totaling $12.5 million as its 
share of the cost of renewal. The balance of 
State participation consists in contracts for 

r assistance in the amount of $7.5 mil- 
lion, and in reservations for projects not yet 
covered by assistance agreements in the 
amount of $21.8 million. 

The basic principle of the urban renewal 
process is that slums and blighted areas must 
be eliminated from the American scene. An 
underlying feature of this concept is that 
safe and sanitary housing should be avall- 
able to all. In Connecticut we have over 
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3,500 acres of blighted land under renewal 
treatment. By now, more than 6,000 
families have been assisted in relocating 
from predominantly substandard housing in 
redevelopment areas. 

By the elimination of slums, and particu- 
larly slum housing, urban renewal makes 
possible the attainment of a higher standard 
of living for those who live, work, and seek 
rest and recreation in our urban areas. To 
the slum child, born in squalor and reared 
under the degrading influence of the slum 
environment, integration into a new commu- 
nity may do much more than provide stand- 
ard housing, it brings him into contact with 
a way of life to which he had previously 
never been exposed. It helps to do away 
with the influence of the slum and, in its 
place, implants those standards which are 
the birthright of most Americans. Meaning- 
ful exposure to these standards is not pos- 
sible for those living in slum conditions. 

Many of our citizens in the blighted areas 
not only ive but often work and seek rec- 
reation within the depressing confines of the 
slum. This confinement creates a dangerous 
condition involving not only fire and health 
hazards, but also social unrest and crime 
requiring continuing surveillance by mu- 
nicipal agencles. These social problems can 
be overcome only by the elimination of the 
slum and giving these people an opportunity 
to rebuild their lives in a new environment. 

Integration of slum residents into standard 
neighborhoods may involve many problems, 
but the social gains to be realized through 
this integration will eventually justify the 
effort. Solution to the problems relative to 
this transition may be a lengthy process. 
State and local social organizations should 
take an active role in assisting the residents 
of blighted areas to become adjusted to their 
new environments. 

While the elimination of blight is the 
basic and ultimate objective of urban re- 
newal, there are a number of social goals 
which go beyond the leveling of slum build- 
ings and the relocation of their inhabitants. 
These goals include also the establishment 
of parks, schools, and cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities which will benefit the whole 
community. This aspect of renewal helps 
to create a living environment conducive to 
healthy growth and to the establishment of 
strong moral and spiritual values for all. 

Smaller communities will encounter dif- 
ficulties in financing these facilities. While 
tax increments resulting from the revitaliza- 
tion of business districts are not the major 
objective of renewal, they sometimes be- 
come an important factor since they help to 
provide the resources by which overall com- 
munity renewal may be achieved. 

As renewal programs progress toward the 
elimination of blight in our State, large 
tracts of land are being made available for 
industrial and commercial use. Land pro- 
posed for industrial and commercial use now 
totals 900 acres and if present patterns are 
continued and maximum redevelopment is 
achieved, industrial and commercial acreage 
opened for new use may total over 8,700 acres. 
The existence of this land with all essential 
utilities readily available throughout urban- 
ized areas in the State will be a significant 
factor in the continuing growth and devel- 
opment of our economy and in the financial 
stability of our communities. 

Although rehabilitation and conservation 
are considered essential to the renewal proc- 
ess, they have not been given as much recog- 
nition as has been accorded clearance and 
reconstruction. One example, however, is 
New Haven's Wooster Square project which 
has won national recognition for its rehablli- 
tation work, As the most blighted areas are 
cleared and rebuilt, there is a growing aware- 
ness of the benefits of rehabilitation. A 
larger number of our communities are taking 
steps to insure against the recurrence of 
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blight by establishing and enforcing sound 
housing and buillding codes and zoning regu- 
lations. 

We now have over 3,500 acres of land 
under treatment for urban renewal in Con- 
necticut, but estimates made by the Con- 
necticut Development Commission indi- 
cate that there are nearly 15.000 acres of 
blight where no action toward renewal has 
been undertaken. Of this total, 2,400 acres 
are located in 29 communities which to 
date have shown no great amount of inter- 
est in urban renewal. 

The existence of this blight is a challenge 
to the State and to its municipalities. while 
a limited amount of renewal may be under- 
taken by private interests, such as those 
who carry out peripheral projects, the vast 
bulk of this renewal must be carried out bY 
public agencies if the needs are to be 
The Development Commission's studies 
point out that, if renewal is to continue at 
the present rate, by 1980, the blight may 
be reduced to between 6,000 and 8,000 acres, 
provided steps are taken to prevent the inci- 
dence of new blight. 

This review of renewal achievements 
shows that during the 7 years since Connect- 
icut first participated with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the local municipalities in the 
financing of urban renewal, much has been 
accomplished toward eliminating slums and 
revitalizing Connecticut's cities. At the 
same time, let us not ignore the fact that 
much blight still exists and much remains 
to be done if we are to achieve completé 
renewal. The need and the challenge are 
clear. 

This need and challenge can be met bY 
even closer cooperation on the three levels 
local, State, and Federal. I am very happy 
that my background and experience in urban 
renewal are proving most helpful to me in 
Washington in discussions which I have had 
and continue to have with the administrators 
of urban renewal and public housing. 

In this connection, I was very happy to 
vote last month in favor of the amendment 
to restore the sum of $450 million for the 
accelerated public works program for proj- 
ects which are not a waste or boondoggle, but 
on the contrary, give to our communities 
especially the small- and medium-size towns 
and cities, an opportunity to construct sani- 
tation facilities, water systems, roads, har- 
bor facilities, city streets, bridges, and mu- 
nicipal buildings, It is quite clear that 
without this Federal assistance the commu- 
nities involved could not undertake such 
projects. These expenditures by the com- 
munities and the Federal Government later 
will pay for themselves over and over 
through more employment, improved serv- 
ices, better health, better living conditions 
and happier communities. 

The State of Connecticut, which, until the 
end of January of this year, received a 
of $3,963,000 for various projects under the 
accelerated public works program, is vitally 
interested in legislation of this sort. 

During the few months that I have bee? 
in Washington, I am happy that I have been 
able to intercede with the Administrators 
and the Commissioners of the Public Housing 
Administration, the Community Facilities 
Administration, the Urban Renewal Admin 
istration, the Area Redevelopment Adminis 
tration, Department of Agriculture, the 
Corps of Engineers of the Department of th® 
Army, and the Small Business Administra- 
tion on behalf of our communities, our in- 
dustries, and farmers, to furnish the neces- 
sary liaison and help between our National 
Capital and the communities of the Second 
District. 

Probably the best example to be cited i5 
the case of the city of Norwich, where 6 Lives 
were lost and $3 million property damag® 
done in the disastrous flood in March of this 
year. As a result of this type of interven” 
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and Power of the Government Op- 
erations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the very serious problem of water 
Pollution; in the State of Connecticut, 

y as it affects our second district. 
Tt is my sincere hope that the subcommit- 
Will see fit to hold hearings in the very 
future within the district. The pollu- 
exists in our rivers and streams 
a serious deterrent in some com- 
Munities to the expansion of housing and in- 
@ustrial facilities. 

There are many communities in eastern 
Connecticut that have sufficient water, but 
necessary is that this water be puri- 
believe that this will result in mak- 
vallable to our State and our commu- 
tional Federal funds, first to con- 
to eliminate this pollution. 
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Which 
Labor's Abuse of Power Hurts United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, irrespon- 
Able labor bosses have helped give the 
dente Union an unearned advantage in 
Missile race. The man-hours lost 
strikes to secure unreasonable 
at the expense of all the tax- 
never be regained. The ac- 
f a few have tarnished the reputa- 
millions of honest, patriotic 
workingmen and women. 
, like all other segments of our 
must earn respect and this will 
achieved only through responsible 
on, not in flaunting economic power 
> only on strength without regard 
Justice or reasonable demands. 
t the strikes at missile sites and 
the sites have done is starkly revealed in 
continuity of the following adver- 
tement by the Warner & Swazey Co. in 
week’s issue of U.S. News & World 
Port. I am confident the majority of 
on members share my concern with 
ing which have resulted in increas- 
Russian strength and putting the 
Security of our free land in jeopardy. 
Russia, WrrR Love”—A 162,000 Man-Day 
MISSILE Gap 
At Cape Canaveral and other missile con- 
ction and test sites there have been 325 
“tikes and similar work stoppages in the 
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past vital 4½ years, resulting in loss of 
162,872 man-days—810 man-years—time 
vital to the safety of this country; a com- 
pletely free gift to our enemies. 

Patriotism was flaunted, to make work and 
invent overtime, Ditch diggers collected as 
much as $287 a week. 

Pipe fitters refused to allow the use of 
manifolds property made by experts at the 
factory. But they permitted (if you please) 
the use after the workers sat around at full 
pay for the time it would have taken them 
to do the work already done. They cynically 
called it blessing the manifolds. 

Production was as low as 40 percent of a 
normal day’s work. 

One authority believes that at Cape 
Canaveral alone tens of millions of dollars 
were wasted in such needless charges. 

Remember all this when you pay your next 
and next and next tax bills for the rest of 
your life. 


Tax Reduction and the Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for tax reduction con- 
tinue to command major attention 
throughout the country. Many people 
express some honest doubt about the 
actual impact tax reduction will have 
on the economy. Support for the posi- 
tion that a major cut will have a valuable 
and far-reaching effect has come from 
an extremely respected quarter. In a 
letter to each member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Charles E. Walker, 
executive vice president of the American 
Bankers Association, points to the 
notable success of last year’s changes in 
tax treatment of investment credit and 
depreciation as an additional argument 
for a tax cut. 


I include the letter in the Appendix 
of the Recorp under leave to extend and 
revise my remarks: 

THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N.Y., May 8, 1963. 
Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Deak Ma. CHAMmMAN: Seldom in the field 
of economic policy has an analytical judg- 
ment been so quickly and decisively con- 
firmed by the trend of events as the enact- 
ment of the investment credit and the revi- 
sion of the depreciation guidelines. As is 
pointed out in the enclosed statement, busi- 
nessmen attribute almost half of the 
projected 7-percent rise in capital spending 
for 1963 to the faster writeoffs and the tax 
credit. 

Consequently, your committee is to be 
strongly commended for enacting the credit 
in the face of business and labor opposi- 
tion. The Treasury should also receive 
strong commendation for proposing the 
credit and revising the guidelines. I am 
proud that spokesmen for The American 
Bankers Association supported both of these 
actions last year. 

As is also emphasized in the statement, 
this experience strongly supports the conclu- 
sion we reached in our testimony before 
your committee on March 18 that 
dollar for dollar, the major and most lasting 
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contribution to growth stemming from tax- 
rate reform lies in the area of the corporate 
income tax.” The reasons for this conclu- 
sion, including special emphasis on how in- 
vestment spending creates jobs, are spelled 
out in the statement. 

My purpose in writing to you now, at the 
time your committee is considering the tax 
legislation in executive sessions, is to urge 
you and your associates to give serious con- 
sideration to a larger reduction in the corpo- 
rate tax rate than the President has 
posed. We are convinced that the additional 
reduction, even if postponed to 1966 and 1967 
in order to reduce the short-term fiscal im- 
pact, will pay dividends many times over in 
the form of more jobs and faster growth. 

One other point: A few weeks ago a press 
report indicated that the larger business 
corporations were objecting strongly to the 
speed-up in the payments proposed by the 
President. As important as corporate cash 
flow is, in my judgment it is not nearly so 
important as the level of after-tax profits. 
Thus it seems to me that the large corpora- 
tions would be well advised to think more in 
terms of broadening long-term profit hori- 
zons through tax-rate reduction rather than 
in terms of the short-run impact on cash 
flow of the proposed speed-up. : 

Needless to say, a further staged reduction 
in the corporate rate to, say, 42 percent by 
1967 would do much to convince business 
leaders of the economic efficacy and fairness 
of the overall tax reduction—including the 

tions. “an * 


If not too late, I would like to request that 
this letter and statement be placed in the 
record of the h In any event, I re- 
spectfully call it to the attention of you and 

Copies 


Executive Vice President. 


When the Largest Employer in Town 
Shuts Down the Factory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the things that is disturbing me a great 
deal is the closing down of several mills 
and factories in my district. In recent 
days, for example, the Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co., of Stafford Springs, Conn., 
announced that it will close down its 
plant within the next few months. This 
means that some 250 people will be 
thrown out of work. 

In relatively small communities of this 
kind, which are dependent on employ- 
ment and income obtained at these fac- 
tories, a shutdown has a terrific impact 
and often very serious repercussions on 
the whole general area. I have, there- 
fore, requested the Office of Manpower, 
Automation, and Training of the De- 
partment of Labor to look into the situa- 
tion with the idea of establishing a re- 
training program for these 250 em- 
ployees. I believe that if the prepara- 
tory work for setting up such a retrain- 
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ing program can be done now while 
these people are still employed, perhaps 
it will be possible to train them for other 
employment and the community will 
not be too drastically hit when the plant 
is closed down. 

I am hopefully waiting for the decision 
of the Department of Labor in the mat- 
ter, as are also the families of these 250 
workers and the whole community of 
Stafford Springs and its vicinity. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
situation, there appeared an excellent 
article which conveys the feelings of the 
people in a community when it suddenly 
loses its major source of income and 
what has been done under such circum- 
stances in some instances. This experi- 
ence could serve as a guide for other 
communities, The article is written by 
Lou Edman of my hometown of Putnam 
and was published in last week's issues 
of the Windham County Observer-Put- 
nam Patriot and the Stafford Press of 
Stafford Springs, Conn. I am very 
pleased to insert the article into the 
Recorp and commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and the public 
generally. It reads as foliows: 

Lov EDMAN DESCRIBES 

Last night, around 10 o'clock, a friend 
called me up to say that the largest employer 
in his town had announced that the factory 
was shutting down. Today, this was head- 
line news in all the area papers. 

There is nothing more devastating to a 
small community than to have its principal 
employer suddenly go out of business, par- 
ticularly a firm that has been in tion 
for three-quarters of a century. It is likely 
that as many as three generations of towns- 
folk have worked in this plant. “The mill,” 
as it was probably called, could always be 
looked upon as a place to find a job, when 
a kid got out of school and didn’t want to 
leave town. 

I know little about the company, aside 
from what was in today’s papers, but Im 
willing to bet that the local people always 
considered it their ace in the hole. And if 
the firm was like so many others which domi- 
nate the local industrial community, almost 
everyone in town had worked there at one 
time or another. Perhaps it was a short 
stint, during the summer vacations from 
school; perhaps for the women, during the 
interval between high school and the first 
babies. Others started there at their first 
jobs and tonight, are wondering where or 
whether they will ever find another one. 

It ls small consolation for me to write that 
what has happened is not unique; that this 
has been going on all over New England for 
the past two decades, y in towns 
that depend on textiles for their livelihood. 
However, there have been some remarkable 
comebacks from what seemed ultimate disas- 
ters for small communities similarly affected. 

One of the foremost examples is North 
Grosvenordale, where the Cluett-Peabody Co, 
plant employed as many as 1,200 people, up 
to 1955. As an example of the factory's im- 
portance, the population of the town it was 
located in was approximately 5,000. In 
1955, the company closed its plant for good. 

As a result, hundreds of workers were left 
without employment and no other skill ex- 
cept those learned in the textile trade. In 
the center of the small town stood a factory 
with several hundred thousand square feet 
of vacant industrial space. To make the 
situation more hopelees, the nearest city, 
Putnam 8 miles south, had lost three textile 
plants through fire and flood in the same 
year. 
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Corny as it may sound, local businessmen 
and citizens rolled up their sleeves, formed 
a corporation and bought the plant. It was 
a combined effort by people who had a choice 
of sitting on their hands and moaning about 
how bad things were, or taking action into 
their own hands. 

Seven years later, toward the end of 1962, 
the last square foot of factory space had been 
rented. It took time, but today, North 
Grosvenordale is in better shape than at 
any time in its history. At least a dozen di- 
versified industries occupy the old Cluett- 
Peabody mill. In an article a few weeks ago 
in an area paper, it was reported that the 
average income of North Grosvenordale citi- 
zens had increased 89 percent over a like pe- 
Tiod in 1955. 

Strange to say, most of the workers em- 
ployed by the dozen or more companies which 
now occupy the former textile mill, are en- 
gaged in jobs far removed from textile op- 
erations. Some have become expert furni- 
ture producers, for Jens Risom, a firm that 
moved in late in 1955 and trained its own 
people. Some run plastic molding machines 
for Colt’s Plastics Co., Inc., which came from 
Hartford in the same year. .Others are bend- 
ing aluminum tubing to make furniture for 
O. D. Bending, a later arrival. 

Most of these people felt the world had 
ended, when Cluett-Peabody left the area. 
Today, there is a different feeling. The town 
is prosperous, there are jobs and new skills 
have been acquired. It didn't happen over- 
night, but it did happen. 

Tonight, with 250 people facing the loss of 
their jobs in another town, it may not help 
for me to recollect that the same thing took 
place in 1955 in North Grosvenordale. What 
is reassuring is that in the long run, if Staf- 
ford Springs follows the pattern set by other 
towns which have been faced with the same 
problem, it may be the best thing that has 
occurred in years. 

When a town has factory space and people 
to work in it, you have a combination at- 
tractive to all industry. Just don’t hide the 
fact; let the world know. North Grosvenor- 
dale proved the point. 


Loving Us to Death 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


5 OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, my very 
good friend and colleague from Missouri, 
Dr. Durward HALL, recently sent out an 
excellent newsletter to his constituents 
in Missouri’s Seventh District. In it he 
analyzes how the political concept of lib- 
eralism has changed, how the political 
label “liberal” has grown away from the 
liberalism of thought and spirit which 
gave it birth, how today’s political lib- 
erals have come full circle to embrace 
the very thing against which the spirit 
of liberalism arose—regimentation by a 
central authority. Now this regimenta- 
tion is expressed in terms of concern for 


our fellow man, destruction of the indi-_ 
vidual is justified as the only way to his 


salvation. 

Durward HALL has done an excellent 
job of pointing up these things in his 
newsletter. I believe it should be shared 
with the entire Congress and for that 
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reason, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude it in the Recorp at this point: 


Your CONGRESSMAN REPORTS From 
WASHINGTON 


The differences that divide Members of 
Congress on most major issues today are 
based on much more than mere party afilia- 
tion. 

Senators and Representatives tend to be- 
come identified either ag “conservatives” or 
as “liberals” but over the years these labels 
have meant different things to different 
people. 

The root word or derivative of liberal is 
the same as liberty. A few decades ago, those 
called liberal fought to take the power away 
from the kings and emperors and to give it 
to the parliaments; now it is the li 
who are anxious to give more and more power 
to the Executive at the expense of the legis- 
lative branch. 

Jenkins Lloyd Jones, in a recent syndicated 
column, took note of the change that has 
taken place in liberal philosophy, saying that 
they are capable of a great degree of dogms, 
while imagining themselves to be the foes of 
dogma. 
One of the chief characteristics of the pro- 
fessional liberal in America is his naive be- 
lief in the corrective power of law. (The 
attempt to solve a problem with a study 
group which inevitably recommends the 
problem be solved by “burying” it with 
money.) 

Every time the liberal sees social malad- 
justment or a personal tragedy he wants to 
pass a law to correct it. Gradually, and with 
the best intentions, he weaves a web of do's 
and don'ts that paralyzes the individual. 

If you keep on passing laws to obviate every 
possible or alleged injustice you arrive even- 
tually at the ultimate injustice, the police 
state. : 

Although the liberal often professes con 
tempt for money, he has almost a childlike 
faith in its power. What he can’t cure with 
a law he thinks he can cure with an appro- 
priation. 

When taxpayers occasionally balk at such 
expenditures at the local level, he demands 
that the Federal Government take over, on 
the theory that the farther the taxing agency 
is removed from the individual, the more 
chance there is that the individual will be 
complacent about the tax. (It's easy to ap- 
pear before the city council, but how many 
taxpayers can afford to go to Washington?) 

The argument: “If Missouri doesn't take 
the money, Maine will,“ is a potent one. 
Even those who oppose the idem can be ex- 
cused for their efforts to get some of their 
hard-earned tax dollars spent back home. 

Therefore, the liberal arrives quite illogi- 
cally at his advocacy of centralized power and 
bureaucracy. Centralized power is the device 
by which the normal caution of the taxpayer 
is overwhelmed by his desires. It outflanks 
our traditional system of checks and bal- 
ances, and often negates patriotism. 

Federal aid to all schools, the liberal be- 
lieves, will provide more funds without rais- 
ing school taxes. (Never mind that every 
school board in the country is far more sol- 
vent today than the Federal Treasury in 
terms of indebtedness.) 

Ninety percent Federal highway money 
means, the liberal says, that he won't have 
to pay for a bond issue, Federal welfare, he 
thinks, means that local responsibility can 
be shirked. (A good way to avoid a nagging 
conscience when the Community Chest drive 
falls short of its goals.) 

Under this same philosophy, no one pays 
for his own medical care, but everyone pays 
for everybody else’s. 

One problem with the liberal is that he's 
getting way behind the times. He can't ad- 
just his dogmas to new forces. He is furious 
at the price raising attempt by United States 
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Steel, but unable to comprehend the cost- 

& powers of the United States Steel work- 

e Ate is unable to be responsibly progres- 
we. 


He is irate about the greed of corporations 
and the evils of stock options. But he pleads 
that the criminal in the park who stabs for 
820 is a deprived person who wouldn't have 
Bone wrong, if there had been enough social 
legislation. 

In his effort to cure injustice, he forgets 
that all the great struggles for freedom have 

n directed against the overblown force 
or dig government. 

The liberal, with minor interruptions, has 
been in power in America for 30 years. He 
Won't admit error. He has concocted his 

cine, and as our colic increases he merely 
Calis for bigger doses. ; 

“The liberal is a nice guy—but he is lovin 
Us to death.” 

The mass of laws and expenditures pro- 
Posed by the New Frontier makes Jenkins 
Lloyd Jones look like a prophet. We have 
been regimented too long. We have sub- 
{ected an entire generation to credit-card 

g. 


Bills have been introduced in Congress to 
Solve every problem—as though we could 
ever legislate our way to happiness. 

It's so easy to spend at the Federal level 

there are no worries about whether 
income equals outgo. And so we have a $300 
Dillion national debt, an increasing outflow 
Sf gold, and a growing demand by everyone 
Bet some of that free money said to be 
available in Washington, The Santa Claus 
Complex has stified self-help. It’s still not 
too late to wake up—but the time is getting 


Durward) G. HALL, 
Member of Congress. 
April 30, 1983. 


Thomas Vail Named Cleveland Plain 
Dealer Publisher and Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, one of the most 
Outstanding and highly regarded news- 
Papers in the United States, has a new 
Dublisher and editor, Mr. Thomas Vail. 

- Vail, while only 36 years of age, is 
experienced in the newspaper 
field. He is the great grandson of the 
late Liberty E. Holden, one of Cleveland's 
treat public spirited citizens who founded 
the morning and Sunday Plain Dealer. 
Vail will carry on the fine tradition 
of this great Ohio paper. 

Under leave granted, I insert in the 
Recorn an article which appeared in the 
y eland Plain Dealer announcing Mr. 

ails appointment as publisher and 
editor: 

Thomas Vail was named yesterday as pub- 
Usher and editor of the Plain Dealer. 

For the past 2 years he has been vice presi- 


dent of the Forest City Publishing Co. Prior 


that he was a reporter, political writer 
legislative correspondent, and later 
as advertising solicitor, labor nego- 
and in the accounting office and dis- 
room. 

The post of publisher is a newly created 
One, As editor he succeeds Wright Bryan, 
Who resigned Tuesday. 
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Vall, who is 36, is the great-grandson of 
the late Liberty E. Holden, founder of the 
morning and Sunday Plain Dealer. 

I. F. Freiberger, chairman of the board, 
described the appointment as an "ideal com- 
bination of responsibilities.“ 

“Tom Vall’s enthusiasm and drive are sure 
to inspire the staff in both editorial and 
business offices to reach new heights,” said 
Freiberger. We look forward to one of the 
brightest periods in the long history of the 
Plain Dealer.” 

Commenting on his appointment, Vail 
said: 

“This appointment is a great challenge 
and a greater responsibility. We intend to 
give the city and the State vigorous and 
responsibile leadership. We will continue a 
reputation for integrity and excellence estab- 
lished over these many years by our loyal and 
able staff.” 

Vail was graduated cum laude from 
Princeton University in 1949, after previous 
education at University School and Deerfield 
Academy. He enlisted in the Navy in 1944, 
coming out as an ensign in the Naval Re- 
serve. 

He is a director of the Art Gravure Corp., 
director of the Holden Estates Co., trustee of 
the Ohio Newspaper Association, member of 
the conference board of This Week maga- 
zine, member of the board of directors of 
the Bureau of Advertising, and of the press 
communications committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, trustee of 
the Cuyahoga unit, American Cancer So- 
ciety, member of the advisory board of St. 
Vincent Charity Hospital, trustee of the 
northern region, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, director of the Oleve- 
land Convention and Visitors Bureau, cap- 
tain of Team 3, United Appeal, and Welfare 
Federation representative to the Community 
Fund. 

He is a son of Herman L. Vail, attorney and 
president of the Forest City Publishing Co., 
and the late Della White Vall. He and his 
wife, the former Iris Jennings, of New York, 
have three children, Siri, 10; Thomas, Jr., 
7; and Lawrence, 4. They live in Hunting 
Valley. 


Negro Will Head Hudson Doctors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, in 
1938 a young physician, Dr. Clement M. 
Jones, then recently graduated from 
the Howard University Medical School, 
and having done postgraduate work in 
surgery, settled in my home city, 
Bayonne, N.J. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury this man has cared for the ill and 
disabled of our city with skill, devotion, 
dedication, and kindliness. He has 
earned the love and respect of all who 
know him. As a leader in many civic 
projects, he has made contribution to the 
community outside of medicine. Ba- 


vonne is indeed a better place for his 


coming 25 years ago, and staying. 

On May 7, Dr. Jones was inducted as 
the president of the Hudson County 
(N.J.) Medical Society, which has a 
membership of 600. He is the first Negro 
to be so honored. 

I include the following article that 
appeared in the Newark (N.J.) News on 
May 7 in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Necro WII Heap Hupson Docrors 
(By Robert Kilgore) 

Baronne—Dr. Clement M. Jones, a doctor 
here for 25 years, will be installed tonight as 
1963-64 president of the Hudson County 
Medical Society. One of 600 doctors in the 
county organization, he is the first Negro to 
be elected president of a county medical so- 
ciety in New Jersey. 

Sitting at his desk in his office, the doctor's 
calm and unhurried manner belies a sign on 
the wall that says: “Please state your case 
quickly, the next person may be sicker than 


you. 

Dr. Jones seems to find time for everyone. 
He explains: “I take enough time and never 
had to fear a patient's return because I 
didn't.” 

Probably the struggle to become a doctor 
tempered him. “It wasn't easy,” he admitted 
on the eve of his elevation to an honored 
post in a society founded in 1851. 

However, most of the hardships have been 
economic—not racial, according to the doc- 
tor. He worked his way through two pre- 
dominantly Negro universities to get his 
medical degree. A graduate of public high 
school in Nashville, Tenn., he earned his AB 
degree at Lincoln University in Chester 
County, Pa., in 1930. “That was the depres- 
sion and times were tough,” he said. He was 
graduated 4 years later from Howard Univer- 
sity College of Medicine, Washington, with 
his doctor of medicine degree. 

As a student, he held various jobs during 
the year. He was a porter during the sum- 
mers in Albany, N.Y. I always had a part- 
time job in college, anything I could get. 
I also worked during the Christmas mail rush 
in Philadelphia.” 

After serving his internship and surgical 
residency at hospitals in St. Louis, Mo., he 
completed a course in surgery at New York 
University Postgraduate School and Cook 
County School of Medicine of the University 
of Illinois, Chicago. 

He began his private practice in Bayonne 
in the fall of 1938. His patients include both 
Negroes and whites. “You see my waiting 
room,” he said, “that’s my answer.” It was 
full, with about half of each race. 

Active in civic affairs for many years, Dr. 
Jones attended by invitation a 1960 inaugu- 
ration of his undergraduate classmate, Dr. 
Namdo Azikiwe, the first native governor 
general and commander in chief of the 
armed forces of Nigeria, following the inde- 
pendence of that new African nation. 

Despite his busy practice and his active 
interest in several medical societies and 
local charities, such as the Bayonne Youth 
Center, of which he was president of the 
board of directors, Dr. Jones finds time to 
fish and golf. “I like deep sea fishing 
especially,” he said, showing a picture of a 
nasty looking shark he caught recently. 
“It's relaxing, all you can see is water all 
around you.” 

SON MEDICAL STUDENT 

The doctor lives at 454 Hudson Boulevard, 
with his wife, the former Lena B. Wood, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. They have two children, a 
son, Merwood, 23, a medical student at How- 
ard, and Adelyn Oliver, 21, a student at Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. 


The Prize and the Risk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 
IN THE HOUSE 5 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
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clude an editorial from the U.S. News & 
World Report of May 20 reminding the 
Negro people what. they stand to lose if 
they insist we substitute special privi- 
lege for the rule of law. 

There are few, if any, who deny that 
injustices have been practiced. There 
are few who would deny equal protec- 
tion and opportunity under the law to all 
our people. No minority, no segment of 
our society can retain for all time its 
freedom if, in our attempt to correct in- 
justices, we abort the procedures of law 
and order and bring about contempt for 
law enforcement agencies. 

I hope that all who are concerned with 
the future of this Republic will read 
“The Prize and the Risk” which follows: 

THE PRIZE AND THE Risk 

(Newspapers which have sympathized 
with and supported the objectives of the 
Negro tions that seek to eliminate 

tion in the public schools and in 
other public facilities are beginning to ques- 
tion the tactics of some of the Negro leaders. 
The editorial which is reprinted below was 
written by Joseph E. Evans, associate editor 
of the Wall Street Journal, and appeared in 
that newspaper on May 9. Mr. Evans has put 
his finger on the risks that these Negro 
leaders run in alienating public opinion. 
For certainly in their public demonstrations 
demanding what they deem to be constitu- 
tional rights, it is inconsistent for them to 
be engaged in practices which violate the 
customary rules of law designed to help a 
community maintain order and prevent a 
state of anarchy—David Lawrence.) 

For years now the cause of the Negro peo- 
ple has rightly enjoyed widespread sympathy 
and support. Most of us in this country, 
including many white people in the South, 
do not believe in segregated public facilities 
or in interfering with any citizen's voting 
privilege. The inevitable problems of change 
have turned chiefly on the speed and man- 
ner of desegregation. 

The Negroes have had more than a general 
feeling working for them; they have had 
the specific advocacy of the most influential 
commentators, religious leaders, and Gov- 
ernment officials. Especially since the 1954 
Supreme Court decision they have had the 
Nation's legal system—indeed, the whole in- 
strumentality of Government—geared to the 
achievement of their objectives. 

For all these reasons the and peace- 
fulness of desegregation so far has been little 
short of astonishing. There has been slow- 
ness in some places, violence in others, but 
by and large the Nation can be proud that 
it has adjusted so well to such difficult 
changes. The Negroes can be proud that, in 
seeking their ends, they have been acting 
as though they prized the world's good 
opinion. 

That is why we believe they should now 
be wary lest they risk losing that prize. 

From the small, c, scattered and 
relatively quite sit-ins of a few years ago 
have grown large organized marches on cities. 
The invasion of Birmingham came under the 
label of nonviolent demonstrating, but it 
was all too likely to degenerate into violence 
by the very nature of the undertaking. 

Without question, the Birmingham au- 
thorities have long been intransigent. 
Without question, the jailing of little chil- 
dren is a sorry spectacle. But it must also 
be asked who first threw the little children 
against the police lines. 

Or can it seriously be argued that a com- 
munity should do nothing whatsoever when 
a couple of thousand organized people—be 
they women ban-the-bomb marchers or Ne- 
groes with a cause—come in, parade up and 
down the streets and finally erupt in a spree 
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of stoning the police? That can only be an 
argument for anarchy. 

There is much danger in this snowballing 
effect. The bigger the mobs the worse it 
gets; some signs suggest the Birmingham 
mobs have got beyond the control of the 
leaders. Yet even so, the leaders themselves 
appeal for funds from all over the country 
to carry on the Birmingham fight. The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People has called for demonstrations 
against the Birmingham authorities in 100 
key cities from Massachusetts to Texas. It 
doesn't take much perception to see where 
these tactics can lead. 

Violent defiance of established authority 
is a last resort in civilized society. Men do 
resort to it when all legal recourses have 
been exhausted and they are still left with 
great grievances and no hope. But that is 
not at all the case here. We have all these 
elaborate legal steps so that men will not 
have to use the last resort. 

Certainly in the case of the Negro cause 
the legal and other channels are more than 
open. School after school, and many other 
public places and facilities, have already been 
desegregated by legal means. Though vio- 
lence finally came to the University of Mis- 
sissippi, the lengthy process which led to the 
admission of Mr. Meredith was a legal one. 
Left to legal means, the completion of de- 
segregation in time is a foregone conclusion. 

It is understandable that the Negro lead- 
ers feel they are gaining so much that now 
is the time to push for everything, to rivet 
the Nation’s and the world’s attention on 
their problem and so solve it once and for 
all. But it could be unfortunate for their 
own cause; if they turn now to violence in 
city after city, North and South, even though 
the law and so much else is with their as- 
pirations, they risk slowing the course on 
which good will has 

If mob violence is a 
no less true that a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind 
powerful arms in the Negroes arsenal. We 
hope that, under the spell of a dangerous 
and uncertain weapon, they will not let go 
of that prized possession. 
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Cut Spending—Taxes Will Go Lower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
impressed, as I am sure my colleagues 
will be, by the words of a Minnesota 
editor, on the subject of spending and 
taxes. Orville Olson, editor of the Gib- 
bon Gazette, had the following to say 
in a recent issue: 

Cur Sprenpinc—Taxes WiLL Go LOWER 

What's the cause of the present national 
debt, the further increase in that debt that 


is certain to occur this year, and the present 
level of taxation? 


This is not so simple-minded a question 
as it may seem. A common answer is to 


attribute it to the cost of national defense, ( : 


in an era when weapons are unbelievingly 
expensive. And it is true that national de-. 
fense accounts for roughly half of the total 
Federal budget, and is still on the upswing. 
But proportionately, as Nation’s Business 
points out in its April issue, defense has 
not been the principal villain of the play. 
Since 1952 defense spending has risen 26 
percent, or $11 billion a year, But nonde- 
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fense spending, in the same period, has 
risen 104 percent, or $22 billion a year, pre- 
cisely twice as much in dollar terms. 

Moreover, Nation’s Business goes on to 
show Federal spending for nondefense pur- 

, which are in prospect, will rise on & 
wide variety of fronts. A partial list in- 
cludes land, water and power projects, rec- 
Teational facilities, fish and wildlife pro- 
grams, urban renewal, public housing, rural 
electrification, and telephone loans, And 
this is by no means the end. 

The magazine reports that” public assist- 
ance will run to 83 billion next year, 95 
against $2 billion in 1960—a jump of 50 per- 
cent. It will cost more, so far as one can 
see now, to support just about everything 
the Government does, plans to do, and wants 
to do. Areas where cost reductions are 
planned are almost as scarce as hen’s teeth, 
and that is the basic problem that surrounds 
Mr. Kennedy’s mired-down plan for tax cuts. 

It is the most obvious of truisms to say 
that all of us would like to pay less in 
taxes—at all levels. It seems a cut in spend- 
ing is the first line of attack before a tax cut 
can be made. 

A Kansas City man said, “A tax cut alone 
would only be like taking an aspirin: relief 
but no cure. But a tax cut plus a cut in 
spending would give the country a boost like 
we haven't had in along time.” A New York 
lady said, “I can’t afford for our household 
all the idealistic programs that would be 
nice for us as a family. And Mr. Kennedy 
can’t afford for my country all the idealistic 
programs he proposes.” 

The influential Senator McCreLLaw has 
said that “Continued excessive spending can 
only result in chaos and fiscal disaster.“ 


Ronald Reagan Speaks Out—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr, Speaker, I request 
unanimous consent to insert the second 
of a series of articles, dated May 2, 
1962, appearing in the Dixon Evening 
Telegraph. The articles include the 
text of Mr. Ronald Reagan’s lecture at 
Dixon High School on April 29, 1963. 
The article follows: 
War Paice FREEDOM? 


Last May speaking on NBC, the well-known 
American Socialist Upton Sinclair said, “I 
don’t think we've ever been as near socialis™ 
as we are at this hour. Tm satisfied to call 
it progressive or advanced democracy, or 
whatever you please.” 

Recently John Kenneth Galbraith, our 
Ambassador to India, addressed an Indlan 
audience. He told them that under theif 
Socialist government they had only 
to nationalize 13 to 14 percent of their econ- 
omy. And then he boasted that in America 
already one-fifth of the industrial capacity 
of our Nation is planned, fully controlled and 
disposed of by Government. A government 
may be the most benevolent, the most well- 
meaning in the world, but when it attempts 
to control the economy and operate the pro- 
duction of a nation, it must eventually 
coercion and force to achieve its purposes. 

Under Urban Renewal we have seen pro- 
tection of the ownership of private 
diluted until today public use is whatever 
Government planners decide it shall be. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer reported that the 
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Federal Housing Administration stopped the 
Construction. of an $8 million apartment 
ding because it might compete for ten- 
ants with a nearby Urban Renewal program. 
Since 1938, the Congress of the United 
States has passed laws governing us that fill 
11 thick volumes. At the same time, the 
agencies and bureaus of the Government 
have passed regulations controlling us that 
59 such thick volumes. Many of these 
regulations permit agencies to bring a citi- 
zen before the agency for punishment. 


ur protection against search and seiz- 
ure. How many of us realize that today Fed- 
eral agents can invade a man's property if 
they suspect him of violating a regulation— 
Rot a law, a regulation—and they can impose 
without a formal hearing, let alone 
by jury? And ff a fine isn't paid, 
they can seize and hold his property or sell 
tt at auction to enforce the payment. 

Last summer a man in New York Sta 

dairy farmer by the name of Stalker found 
his cows weren't giving enough milk to satis- 
customers needs. He went into the 
and bought cream in 20-quart con- 
tainers to augment his supply. He has been 
fined $21,000, the fine not subject to review 
. The fine? Because he vio- 
regulation of the dairy program that 
ald in buying the cream he shouldn't buy 
larger than 2-quart con- 


a farm valued at $300,000 
at auction by the Government for 
to enforce payment of a penalty for 
Violating a rice-planting quota. 

A boy with a 5-acre cotton allotment over- 
by a fraction of 1 acre. His penalty 
but in the meantime weather de- 
Stroys his crops so he plows it under and 
Joins the Navy. The Government spent $61 
a man to San Diego to collect the 


It's no wonder farmers are in trouble. 
bulletin takes 750 words to define a farm 
and another 700 words to explain how to ap- 
the definition. Try this on for sizo— 
3 m MQ buletin 1 Handbook 501 (Rev. 
9.722 2 Definitions as used in 722.1 to 722.51 
tet in all documents and forms in connec- 
therewith. Unless the context or sub- 
Matter otherwise requires, the following 
ee shall have the following meanings and 
Masculine shall include the feminine and 
Reuter genders and the singular shall include 
Plural.“ Well, you know, if exciting 
15 like that catches on—televiston's go- 
E tight out the window. 
e've had 30 years to see the connection 
subsidy and control; 30 years in 
bean our Government has invaded a section 
. — economy the agricultural area —try- 
T to control the production of a surplus. 
eo the surplus is bigger than ever and 
ig the program. We've paid a billion dol- 
91 to farmers not to plant. We've spent 
tention paying them to fertilize and 


yield per acre. In 10 years, the farm support 


an effort to control this surplus—sur- 
Us?—and yet in that same period we have 
teen farm products from foreign coun- 
Valued at $42 billion. Each year we pay 
loa tor not growing wheat to buy eight 
eve Of bread for every person in America 
ery day of the year. 
cn mtly a reclamation project was dedi- 
8 ted that's going to take water from the 


slope 

through to the east slope. It’s the Arkansas 
Fryingpan reclamation project. It will 
Prorate out at a cost of 8296 for every acre 
But there's a Government agency 
not ding by waiting to pay them $40 an acre 

to plant the land after they get the 
In Blair, Nebr., the country club had 
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14 acres of ground it didn’t need, leased it 
to a neighboring farmer who planted corn. 
Now they've decided to enlarge the golf 
course so they took the 14 acres back and 
the Government sent the country club a 
check for $288 for taking cornland out of 
production. 

In the past 3 years six Government agencies 
have spent upward of $35 million telling 
poultry raisers how to increase egg produc- 
tion. At the same time a seventh Govern- 
ment agency has spent $12 million buying 
surplus eggs. We adopt a feed grain pro- 
gram to protect the family farmer and some 
of the family farmers we are saving— well, 
the Louisiana State Penitentiary gets $45,000 
a year from this program, the Waterloo, 
Iowa, Airport $5,800, and the Kearney, Nebr. 
Airport $6,700. The city of St. Louis is a 
family farmer to the tune of $12,000 a year. 

Only 20 percent of the farm economy is in 
this program of regulation and subsidy. 
Eighty percent of farming is still out in the 
open market, governed only by the laws of 
supply and demand. Most farmers believe 
today and have testified that they believe 
farming should be returned to this free 
competitive system. But Government never 
admits that it can be at fault and so the 
Government revealed what its thinking was 
as it suggested a cure to the farm mess in 
the omnibus farm bill defeated last year 
by Congress. k 

The 80 percent of free farming should be 
brought into the program with the 20 per- 
cent and to that end they demanded a pro- 
gram requiring a Federal license for the 
planting, the harvesting, and distribution of 
all the 256 agricultural products in this Na- 
tion. This p: would have meant that 
even a housewife couldn’t have planted a 
backyard garden without getting a Federal 
license before she put the seeds in the 
ground. z 

In the same bili they asked for the right 
to fine and imprison farmers who would not 
keep books as prescribed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Secretary of Agriculture 
asked for the right to buy farms at his dis- 
cretion through condemnation, forced buy- 
ing, and to resell them to private individuals 
if he so choose. They also asked for the right 
to turn over all food surplus and the receipts 
of the sale of all such surplus to the United 
Nations. à 

Now we have a depressed areas bill and we 
see more Government red tape unfurl. 
There’s a little town in central California, an 


virtue of retail sales and personal bank de- 
posits—but under this new bill the Govern- 
ment has declared it a depressed area. It 
seems that in the summertime in this agri- 
cultural community a canning company 
opens to can the vegetables. Some of the 
housewives get a few weeks work there and 
pick up some fall spending money. Then 
someone pointed out that after the canning 
company closed they were eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance so they've been doubling 
their take. Now they're depressed because, 
under this bill, the Labor Department de- 
termines depressed areas on the basis.of ap- 
Plications for unemployment insurance. 
Now they’re really going to be depressed be- 
cause the entire prosperity of the community 
depends on importing migrant farm pick- 
ers—crop pickers—every spring and they 
cannot do this under the depressed areas 
bill so they have a committee in Washington 
asking that they be declared undepressed 
and the Government says, lie down and be 
depressed.” 

On the international scene we find the 
same pattern of uncontrolled and unreason- 
ing growth. We set out to help 19 war- 
ravaged countries. Today we are helping 97 
and we have spent over a $100 billion. 

I think that Christian charity—charity of 
the God of Moses—requires that we should 
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share of our superfluous goods with our 
needy neighbor, but I don't think it requires 
us to go into debt to see that he has an egg 


reported a conversation in which the Prime 
Minister said that his little country had 
balanced its budget every year, had no debt, 
no deficit, no inflation, and had increased 
its gold holdings from $20 to $170 mil- 
lion. When he had finished, Dr. Kersh- 
ner said, “Mr. Prime Minister, my country 
hasn’t balanced its budget in 26 out of the 
last 32 years. Our debt is greater than the 
combined debt of all the nations of the 
world. We're losing gold so fast that the 
very stability of our currency is in danger. 
We have chronic inflation. Do you think 
that under these circumstances we should 
continue to give your country millions of 
dollars each year?“ And the Prime Minister 
said, “No, but if you're foolish enough to do 
it, we're going to keep on taking the money.” 
While Congress debated lending $100 mil- 
lion to the United Nations our State De- 
partment gave the United Nations $217 mil- 
lion out of aid funds and the United Nations 
used a part of that money to pay the dues of 
other nations in the United Nations, One of 
the countries we helped in this way—Castro’s 
Cuba. Government outside of its legitimate 
duties does nothing as well or as econom- 
ically as the private sector of the economy. 
No one would challenge the fine purpose 
or noble goal of the Peace Corps. Indeed, 
we've proven this over a long period of years 
with our support of missions to every corner 
of the world. One such endeavor sponsored 
by 4 religious order sends volunteers abroad 
and cost of training and maintenance is $900 
a year for each volunteer. The Peace Corps 
started at a prorated cost of $9,000 per vol- 
unteer and already that cost has gone to 


Navy Nurse Corps Celebrates 55th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 A 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the 55th anniversary of the Navy 
Nurse Corps. I am proud to give honor 
to this team of capable, dedicated, and 
courageous women, who have so well 
served the men and women of our Na- 
tion’s Armed Forces. - 

I am especially pleased to have this 
opportunity to salute the director of the 
Navy Nurse Corps, Capt. Ruth A. Erick- 
son, who is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Erickson of Virginia, Minn. Her 
parents, her hometown, the State of 
Minnesota, and the whole country can 
well be proud of Ruth Erickson. 

Having served 2 years at Colonial Hos- 
pital, Rochester, Minn., Captain Erick- 
son entered the Navy Nurse Corps on 
July 27, 1936. Stationed in Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawaii, in 1940, she witnessed the 
Japanese attack on the island on De- 
cember 7, 1941, and she was in Pearl 
Harbor on the day the war with Japan 
ended. 

Captain Erickson was promoted to the 
grade of captain on July 1, 1960, thus 
becoming the third officer in the Navy 
Nurse Corps to be promoted to that rank 
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by a selection board. She holds the Navy 
Unit Commendation, American Defense 
Service Medal, Asiatic-Pacific Service 
Medal with one star, American Theater 
Medal, World War I Victory Medal, 
Navy Occupation Service Medal, and the 
National Defense Service Medal. She 
became director of the Navy Nurse Corps 
on May 1, 1962, and I know she has been 
doing and will continue to do an out- 
standing job. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave previously 
granted I insert in the Recorp at this 
point a brief history of the Navy Nurse 
Corps and the anniversary greetings 
which have been extended to the corps 
by Captain Erickson and by Rear Adm. 
E. C. Kenney, Chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery of the U.S. Navy. 

Navy NURSE Corps CELEBRATES Irs 557TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

The Nurse Corps, U.S. Navy, was estab- 
lished by an act. of Congress on May 13, 1908. 
Fifteen months later Esther Voorhees Hasson 
‘was appointed the first superintendent. By 
October 1, 1909, 20 nurses, later called the 
“sacred 20.“ reported to the U.S. Naval Hos- 
pital in Washington, D.C., for orientation 
and duty. 

The first nurses regularly assigned to 
transport duty reported aboard the USS. 
George Washington in December 1918 on 
which See Wilson sailed to France, al- 
though previously were assigned 
briefly to * — ships in 1913. 

During the past 55 years, Navy nurses have 
ner ved in hospitals, dispensaries, schools, 
aboard ship, and with air groups all over the 
world. In addition, they have and 
directed schools of nursing for native women 
on Guam and Samoa. First members of the 
Navy Nurse Corps to serve outside the 
United States reported to the Philippines in 
1910 and shortly after to Guam, Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Samoa, Virgin Islands, and Cuba, 
Legislation was enacted on July 1, 1942, 
which gave nurses relative rank from en- 
sign through lieutenant commander grades. 
In 1944 actual rank was established. The 
Army-Navy Nurses Act of April 1947 created 
and established the Nurse Corps as a per- 
manent staff corps of the U.S. Navy. Capt. 
Nellie DeWitt became the first of 
the corps as a permanent staff corps. Legis- 
lation passed by the 85th Congress in Au- 
gust 1957 created three additional billets in 
the rank of captain. At present the three 
captains other than the director of the 
corps are: Capt. Alberta Burk, Capt. Edwina 
Todd, and Capt. Dorothy Monahan. 

Known as Public Law 85-155 this legisla- 
tion also provided an increase in promotions 
by the limitations in selection in 
the grade of lieutenant commander; increas- 
ing selection in the grades of commander to 
5 peront BE eye ERE NEN, Oe actie 

uty. - 

During World War II the Nurse Corps was 
extended to 11,086 including both members 
of the Regular and Reserve Corps on active 
duty. Nurses within continental limits were 
assigned to 40 naval hospitals, 176 dispen- 
saries and 6 hospital corps schools. They 
brought nursing care to the frontlines, 
aboard 12 hospital ships, in air evacuation 
of casualties and to foreign lands where 
American women had never been seen before. 
At land based establishments overseas they 
were assigned.to naval activities in the Aleu- 


England, Africa, Italy, New- 
foundland, Cuba, Bermuda, and Trinidad. 


When the surrender was signed abroad the 
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USS. Missouri in Tokyo Bay, Japan in Au- 
gust 1945, nurses were stationed aboard the 
three hospital ships of the 3d Fleet, waiting 
to go ashore to administer care to the allied 
prisoners and to evacuate them from Japan. 

Down through time’s unfailing past Navy 
nurses have proven themselves equal to their 
leader’s fondest hopes. Their sacrifices, 
courage, devotion to duty, as well as their 
achievements, earned them the respect and 
love of the fighting men and of their coun- 
trymen. During World War I, four Navy 
nurses were awarded the Navy Cross for out- 
standing service, three posthumously; two 
others won Army citations for “special, meri- 
torious and conspicuous service.“ In World 
War II Cmdr. Ann A. Bernatitus, now re- 
tired, was the first person in the naval serv- 
ice to receive the Legion of Merit for service 
with the Army on Bataan. In January 1945, 
a destroyer, the U.S.S. Higbee, named for 
Lenah 8. Higbee, the second superintendent 
of the Nurse Corps and one of the first four 
women of the Navy to receive the Navy Cross, 
became the first fighting ship named for a 
woman in the service, During this period 
13 nurses were awarded Bronze Star Medals 
for meritorious achievement and service in 
the performance of duty; 11 received Gold 
Stars in lieu of a second Bronze Star Medal; 
and 7 received Commendation Ribbons for 
outstanding service in both European and 
Pacific theaters. Twelve nurses wear the 
Distinguished Unit Badge of the Army for 
especially meritorious service in the Philip- 
pines, and 42 have unit commendations for 
distinguished service aboard the U.8.8S. Solace 
and at the Naval Hospital, Pearl Harbor, at 
the time of the Japanese attack. Letters of 
Commendation have been awarded to several 
nurses for meritorious service aboard hospital 
ships. During the Korean confilct three 
Navy nurses won the Bronze Star, ome a 
letter of commendation with ribbon and 
combat “V" while six received letters of 
commendation, 

Currently, approximately 2,100 nay 
nurses serve at home, at sea, and abroad. 
majority of these nurses had the sisson meat 
ity through further education and assign- 
ment to become proficient in numerous 


pedia 
and maternity. Other nursing specialists 
are assigned to areas of administration, 
supervision, research, nuclear nursing, blood 
bank, operating room, procurement, anes- 
thesia, education, and clinical specialties. 
The Navy Nurse Corps officers maintain their 
superiority professionally and educationally 


pitals, by assignment to universities, short 
courses and workshops and through partici- 
patiorf in professional organizations and 
community programs. 

Capt, Ruth A. Erickson, the director of 
the Navy Nurse Corps assumed her office on 
May 1, 1962. She, along with her predeces- 
sors, added to the Nurse Corps history by her 
assignments and her achievements. From 
November 1938 until April 1940, Captain 
Erickson was assigned aboard the hospital 
ship, U.S.S. Relief. From May 1940 until 
July 1942, she was stationed at the US. 
Naval Hospital, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, during 
which time she witnessed the outbreak of 
World War I and the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. She accompanied the first war casual- 
ties who were evacuated to the United 
States aboard the U.S.S. President Coolidge 
on December 19, 1941. 


assigned 
aboard a hospital ship, the U.S.S. Haven, as 
Nursing Service, and arrived at Pearl 


the day when World War II began and ended. 
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GREETINGS To Nurse Corps OFFICERS 


As the historical date of the 55th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Navy 
Nurse Corps approaches, I am pleased and 
happy to extend my greetings and heartiest 
congratulations to each of you. 

The occasion of this anniversary affords 
all of us an opportunity to reflect proudly 
on the achievements of nurses serving falth- 
fully through the years and to view, as well, 
the professional progress of our corps. Each 
decade in the past 55 years of the corps’ ex- 
istence presents vivid illustrations of the de- 
votion to duty, personal sacrifices and pro- 
fessional superiority of our members, We 
have an illustrious heritage, and one of 
which we may be justifiably proud. 

On this anniversary, I am sincerely grate- 
ful for your individual contributions, your 
loyal support and your concern with the im- 
provement of nursing. As Navy Nurse Corps 
Officers, you are recognized for your profi- 
ciency in your profession and your marked 
ability in leadership. All of these have been 
instrumental in maintaining high standards 
of nursing service which is in keeping with 
the traditions of the Navy and will con- 
tribute, I feel certain, to the success and 
future progress of our corps. 

My warmest personal regards and sincere 
best wishes for a rey. happy anniversary. 

RUTE A. Erickson, 
Captain, Nurse Corps, U.S. Navy, 
Director, Navy Nurse Corps. 
To the Officers of the Navy Nurse Corps: 

On this memorable occasion of your 
corps’ 55th anniversary, I extend greetings 
and hearty congratulations to all of you. 

As very important members of the medical 
department team, your devotion to duty and 
your contributions to the health of the 
people of this Nation and throughout the 
world, lend strong support to the accomp- 
lishment of our mission. 

You have adapted nursing practice to sup- 
port the needs of a nuclear-powered Navy 
and a technological age and continue to keeP 
stride with the rapidly aonig concepts 
of medical and nursing service. 

Your record of achievements has been 3 
source of pride to all members of the medical 
department, and your lustrous history 
should provide Inspiration and a large meas- 
ure of satisfaction to the thousands of pro- 
fessional women who have served in the Navy 
Nurse Corps during the past 55 years. 

Happy birthday. 

E. C. Kenner, 


Rear Admiral, Medical Corps, U.S. 
Navy, 
Surgeon General. 


The Way of Our Schools: The Politics of 
Religious Equality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr, CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that one of these sessions the 
demand of our Nation for better educa- 
tion will activate the Congress to act in 
its appropriate constitutional role of leg- 
islators for the general welfare. When it 
does so it is inexorable that we will be 
drawn further into the conflict—the 
needless but evident conflict on religion 
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in education. We will have the choice of 
assisting only the nonreligionists—there- 
by advancing their. specific religiosity or 
aiding all approved and accredited 
Schools regardless of their sectarian, 
Nonsectarian, or sectless public nature. 
Tleave it to the wisdom of my colleagues 
as to which route best fits the compass 

of the general welfare. 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
es a brilliant and well-reasoned note 
on the question of religion in education 
appears in America magazine un- 
der the title The Politics of Religious 

Equality”; 
Tue Potirics or Reticious EQUALITY 
(By Francis Canavan) 
“Constitutional law,” said Justice Frank- 
„Is not a science, but politics.” 

Sometime late this spring, the U.S. Su- 
Court will hand down a decision in two 
Cases involving Bible reading and the recita- 
v. of the Lord’s Prayer in public schools. 
Aless the Court loses its nerve and retreats 
from the position it took last year in the 
New York prayer case, it will declare these 
Š unconstitutional. Popular reaction 
to this decision in many parts of the country 
is likely to be as vehement as it was last June. 
reaction will also be a confused one. 
We have a pecullar habit in this country of 
religious, moral, social, and economic 
Sonflicts into cases in constitutional law. 
There are many advantages in this way of 
B potentially disruptive disputes. 
2 often serves to obscure the true point 


Thus, in the prayer and Bible reading cases, 
the question is thought to be one of religious 
Uberty, which is resolved into an inquiry into 
the meaning of “an establishment of reli- 
I suggest that the question is at 
not one of liberty but of equality, 
and that it is a political rather than a legal 

m. What we are really arguing about 
is, not the interpretation of a constitutional 
but the application of a principle lald 
in the Declaration of Independence: 
All men are created od 

For, with all our faults and despite the 
Blaring inequities that mark our society, 
is no doubt that we are committed to 
the principle of equality. That is why, slowly 
and against enormous resistance, we are 
Ronetheless moving toward interracial jus- 

It is also the basic reason why church- 


ttention. 
in church-state is frequently a misnomer; 
Pisce New York prayer case, for instance, no 


tent and religion. In all of these cases, 
pllen tnt is at issue ts the meaning and ap- 
it tion ot our commi: t to equality as 
Affects the standing of our different reli- 
US groups before the law. 

That church-state relations are being 


lati ot non-Protestant groups in the popu- 
— Catholics on the one hand and Jews 
ing Secular humanists on the other are ask- 
tee mounting insistence for more equal 
— in the administration of govern- 
pum institutions and the distribution of 
lic f 
e Modern welfare state. But the demand 
& new interpretation of religious equality 


ta 
Pressed hardest in the field of education. 
tr, Wish and secularist groups want the last 


of laws and institutions that make up 
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sectarian rather than simply secular. State 
constitutions obliged it not to teach the dis- 
tinctive tenets of any sect, but it reflected 
the religious consensus of what was then 
the great majority of the American people 
by teaching common precepts of Christian 
morality and by such exercises as Bible 
singing. The public 


extent in the urbanized parts of the country. 
But many Jews and presumably all secular- 
ists, supported today by a good number of 


Protestant spokesmen, want the process car- 


ried to completion, on the principle that the 
only way to treat all beliefs equally is to 
exclude them all from education, 


Catholics, who once opposed religion in the 


public schools as Protestant, now generally 
favor retaining what little of it is left, on the 
premise that the acknowledgment of God's 
existence is part of the national tradition 
and helps, in a small way, to preserve the 
public school from a bias against religion. 
Many Protestants and some Jews agree with 
this view. 

The major interest of Catholics, however, 
is to get all schools, their own included, 
recognized as serving a public interest in the 
education of children and to make this 
recognition practical by having nonpublic 
education included in any general Federal 
program of aid to education. 

The second reason why church-state rela- 
tions are now the subject of more public 
dispute than before is a development in our 
constitutional law. The first amendment to 
the Constitution, of itself, binds only the 
Federal GoverAment. “Congress,” says the 
amendment, “shall make no law 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” The States were 


which religion comes into contact with gov- 


States rather than of 
ment. Such are marriage and the family, 
public morals, the protection of 
health, some parts of criminal and civil law 
and, supremely, education. 

In 1925, however, the Supreme Court be- 
gan to interpret the 14th amendment as 
meaning that the first amendment was bind- 
ing on the States as well as on the Federal 
Government. It was not until 1947, only 16 
years ago, that the Court for the first time 
undertook to apply the establishment of re- 
ligion clause of the first amendment to the 
States and their administrative subdivisions, 
such as counties, municipalities and school 
districts. 

Prior to 1947, the Court had decided only 
three cases under the establishment clause. 
All three had involved the Federal Govern- 
ment, and in each of these cases the Court 
upheld the Government against the charge 
that it had acted in such a way as to establish 
a religion. 

But when the Court undertook, in 1947, to 
apply the establishment clause to the activi- 
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In a word, in determining the meaning of 
the establishment clause, the Supreme Court 
is sailing on a largely uncharted sea. Since 
1947, the Court has marked off a few reefs 
and a few channels. We now know that it 
is constitutionally permitted for a State or 
locality to pay the bus fares of parochial as 
well as public and other private school puplls, 
to allow released-time religious instruction 
classes outside of public school buildings and 
to enact Sunday-closing laws. We also 
know that a State is forbidden to permit re- 
leased-time classes in public school build- 
ings or to write a school prayer. A State 
may not require a declaration of faith in God 
as & condition for public office, either. 

But these decisions tell us comparatively 
little about the meaning of “an establish- 
ment of religion.” Moreover, it is hard to find 
any consistent principle running through 
them. Leonard W. Levy, professor of consti- 
tutional history at Brandeis University, has 
criticized the Court as “extremely inconsis- 
tent, even erratic in its interpretation of the 
establishment clause” (Commentary, Sep- 
tember 1962). Many who do not share Pro- 
fessor Levy’s faith in a perfect separation 
between religion and government as the clear 
meaning of the Constitution would still 
agree with this criticism. 

William B. Ball recently found (“Religion 
in Education: A Basis for that 
there are principles in existing Supreme 
Court decisions on which the Court could 
base an equitable solution of the problem of 

in education. But he would not 
venture, I to predict that the-Court 
will in fact follow those principles consis- 
tently in future decisions. 

An important conclusion follows from all 
this. It is that we are making up the mean- 


rights. They 
usually, in fact, asking the court to write into 
constitutional law their conception of what 
their rights ought to be. Incidentally, they 
are also asking for a new definition of the 
relationship between government and re- 
ligion, which is a public matter and not 
merely a question of individual rights. 

One cannot blame for doing this. 
But we should realize that for all practical 
purposes the establishment clause of the first 
amendment is in large part still to be writ- 
ten. And when it is written, it will not be 
composed by the Supreme Court acting in a 
vacuum. The Court hears arguments and 
studies briefs submitted by the opposing 
parties and by organizations interested in a 
case. From these briefs the Court usually 
draws the arguments which it uses to justify 
the decision it hands down. The constitu- 
tional law of the United States_does not re- 
sult from unilateral court decrees, but from 
a dialog between the courts and the legal 
profession. 

It would also be unrealistic to think of the 
legal profession as acting in the “church- 
state” field simply as the defender of help- 
less individuals against the power of gov- 
ernment. In “A Review of Church-State 
Legal Developments, 1961-62,” which he 
wrote for the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews (NCCJ Background Re- 
pads September 1962), George R. La Noue 


“In the church-state field, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, American Jewish Con- 
gress, Protestants and Other Americans 
United, the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and, more recently, Citizens for Edu- 
cational Freedom play important roles in the 
process of getting these issues into court. A 
rough estimate would be that in at least 
half of the cases discussed one of these or- 
ganizations played a role in initiating or de- 
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veloping the case through counseling, provid- 
ing funds or legal talent, or submitting an 
amicus curiae brief.” 

Last fall, the executive secretary of Citi- 
zens for Educational Freedom assured me 
that his organization had not taken part in 
any cases. I have also been told on good 
authority that the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference is reluctant, as a matter of 
policy, to encourage court action. That 
would indicate that the other three organ- 
izations named by Mr. La Noue are the ones 
most active in this feld. 

Be that as it may, we live in a pressure- 
group democracy. Church-state cases for 
the most part do not come spontaneously 
before the Supreme Court. They are started 
or at least helped along the way by organ- 
izations. This fact is not mentioned in 
order to condemn it as “a bad thing.” It is 
simply a reality which we ought not to ig- 
nore. 

Organizations have policies, for the ad- 
vancement of which they take cases to court. 
Where the case demands an interpretation 
of the establishment clause, the organiza- 
tions taking part in the case are seeking to 
write into constitutional law the interpre- 
tation of governmental relations with re- 
ligion which most favors their interests as 
they see them. 

Former Justice Felix Frankfurter once re- 
marked that “constitutional law * * * is 
not at all a science, but applied politics.” 
He had a good point. In deciding litigation 
concerning the establishment clause, the 
courts are engaged in an essentially politi- 
cal process. They are trying, though with- 
out striking success so far, to determine the 
conditions on which the diverse religious 
groups that make up our Nation can coexist 
on truly equal terms. 

Because we have a national commitment 
to the principle of equality, each contend- 
ing group argues for the interpretation of 
religious equality which best suits the needs 
of that group. Naturally, it is prepared to 
offer equality on the same terms to all other 
groups. But it does not follow that the 
definition of equality that pleases one group 
will seem like genuine equality to all other 
groups. The Supreme Court will eventually 
have to choose among the contending ver- 
sions of equality or, more likely, will come 
up with a compromise solution that will fully 
satisfy no one. 

The concept of religious equality which ts 
being advanced most vigorously today be- 
longs to an alliance of groups which we may 
describe generically as secularizers. Not all 
of these people are secularists in their per- 
sonal beliefs. But they ‘agree in wanting a 
complete separation between religion and 
government, that is, a total secularization 
of American public life and especially of 
education, 

The secularization of education was the 
broad issue involved in the New York prayer 
case and was the reason why the Supreme 
Court's decision evoked so strong an emo- 
tional response, from both opponents and 
partisans of the decision. The case con- 
cerned the recitation of a prayer, composed 
by the State Board of Regents, in New York 
State public schools. 

The court might have found this practice 
unconstitutional, had it so chosen, as a vio- 
lation of the free exercise of religion clause 
of the First Amendment. In that event, the 
court would have decided that there was 
some degree of coercion of school children 
to join in the recitation of the prayer, de- 
spite the rather elaborate provisions made 
for leaving children free not to recite it. But 
the court deliberately excluded that argu- 
ment as the basis of its decision and chose 
to find that recitation of the prayer in 
public schools was an unconstitutional es- 
tablishment of religion. 

“The establishment clause,” said the Court, 
speaking through Justice Hugo Black, “does 
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not depend upon any showing of direct gov- 
ernmental compulsion and is violated by 
the enactment of laws which establish an 
official religion whether those laws operate 
directly to coerce nonobserving individuals 
or not.” But in the present case, the Court 
said, supplying the minor premise of its ar- 
gunient, “There can be no doubt that New 
York's State prayer program officially estab- 
lishes the religious beliefs embodied in the 
Regents’ prayer.” 

The court thus seemed to find itself in dis- 
agreement with the author of the first 
amendment, James Madison. During the de- 
bates on the first amendment in the House 
of Representatives in 1789, Madison said that 
he “apprehended the meaning of the words to 
be, that Congress should not establish a re- 
ligion and enforce the Jegal observation of it 
by law, nor compel men to worship God in 
any manner contrary to their conscience.” 

But one quotes Madison in church-state 
cases only when he is useful and serves a pur- 
pose. It was not Justice Black's purpose in 
this case to show that an establishment of 
religion implies coercion in favor of a par- 
ticular religious belief. He aimed rather at 
making the establishment clause of the first 
amendment a rigid and abstract norm, whose 
application should be independent of the 
question whether in fact a yone had suffered 
any tangible injury from an alleged estab- 
lishment of religion. 

The year before the Prayer Case, in 1961, 
Justice Black had stated the content of this 
norm in the case of Torcaso v. ‘Watkins (367 
U.S. 488), where he said: : 

“Neither (a State nor the Federal Govern- 
ment) can constitutionally pass laws or im- 
pose requirements which aid all religions as 
against nonbelievers, and neither can aid 
those religions based on a belief in the ex- 
istence of God as against those religions 
founded on different beliefs.” 

In a footnote, Justice Black explained: 
“Among religions in this country which do 
not teach what would generally be considered 
a belief in the existence of God are Bud- 
dhism, Taoism, Ethical Culture, Secular Hu- 
manism, and others.” 

In allowing Justice Black to propound this 


, thesis, the Court wrote itself into a verbal 


mess, as Charles M. Whelan remarked in these 
pages last week (“Religion, Orthoxody, Pub- 
lic Schools"). Presumably, we all want pub- 
lic schools to teach children to be kind, hon- 
est, decent, democratic and, in a word, moral 
beings. But if the public schools may do 
nothing which relates these moral values to 
belief in God, then the schools must teach 
moral principles on a purely independent 
and secular basis. That is the basis on 
which Ethical Culture and Secular Human- 
ism inculcate moral values—and the Su- 
preme Court has gone out of its way to de- 
clare that they are “religions” in the con- 
stitutional sense. Thus the attempt to 
achieve a radical disestablishment of theistic 
religion results in the establishment of non- 
theistic religion—paid for, of course, by 
taxes. 

The conclusion that logically should fol- 
low from the Court’s position is that the 
religiously neutral public school is a con- 
tradiction in terms. The truth is that the 
public school, by its nature, is an institution 
about which a religiously divided community 
cannot afford to be overly logical. To say 
the least, a school which attempts to edu- 
cate children of different religious and cul- 
tural backgrounds in the same classroom has 
taken on a difficult task. That such a school 
exists and functions at all is due only to the 
willingness of the population at large to ac- 
cept certain working compromises. 

The nature and content of these compro- 
mises change with evolving social conditions. 
The i9th century working arrangement, 
adopted by the predominantly Protestant 
population of that day, was the interdenomi- 
national Protestant public school. Catholics 
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and Jews could take it or leave it as they 
chose, but it was the only school recognized 
as serving a public purpose. That arrange- 
ment no longer works. But it can be re- 
placed only by a new compromise which all 
major groups find acceptable in practice, if 
not in theory. 

But there is no such word as “compro- 
mise“ in the lexicon of the secularizers. 
They know what the first amendment means: 
and what it means, in their ideology, is the 
absolute secularization of all education which 
is supported by public funds. Nothing less 
will do. 

Secularization implies three main conse- 
quences. The first is that the public school 
may neither perform nor allow the perform- 
ance of any religious activity within its walls: 
no prayer, no Bible-reading, no Christmas 
carols, etc. Secondly, the public school 
may not cooperate with religious bodies in 
religious instruction through released-time 
classes, either within or outside of the public 
school buildings. Finally, no private school 
may receive public funds, directly or indi- 
rectly, if it includes religious instruction or 
practices tn its teaching. 

Secularization thus understood far 
beyond protecting children from being taught 
a religion other than their own. The three 
principles stated above have to be taken 
together and in conjunction in order to 
grasp the true meaning of the secularizers’ 
policy. It amounts to saying: What we don't 
want for our children, you can’t have for 
your children, unless you pay for it out of 
your own pocket. 

The practical difficulty with this concep- 
tion of religious equality is that, to too many 
people, it seems like inequality and discrimi- 
nation against them. For that reason, it 18 
hard to believe that the secularizers’ thesis 
will ultimately prevail. 

As a political institution, the Supreme 
Court must reflect the deep convictions of 
the people about what is Just. In our demo- 
oractio system, justice connotes equality 
among all citizens in their basic rights. This 
principle must furnish the premise of all 
discussion of church-state relations in the 
United States. 

But many Americans will not easily accept 
the secularizers’ purely negative conception 
of equality; the least common denominator 
of the religions of America, after all, is not 
unbellef. In my opinion, at any rate, the 
American people will eventually see the ‘need 
for a more positive equality among religious 
groups. It will consist in equal recognition 
of the deeply felt needs of all, including the 
need, felt by many Americans, for religious 
training as an element in the education of 
their children. 


Boston’s Plan for Juvenile Decency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent hearing in the Educational and La- 
bor Committee on the subject of Jareno 
delinquency has once again focused at- 
tention on this most disturbing problem 
that engulfs increasing numbers of our 
young people. 

Fortunately, the 87th Congress took an 
initial but giant step forward in an ef- 
fort to head off what Dr. Conant has 
called this “social dynamite” in our ci- 
ties. Through the enactment of the 
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Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Of- 

Tenses Control Act, funds were made 

available to organizations in our cities to 

plan for the prevention of juvenile de- 
uency, 

The city of Boston has received such 
ap grant. Its community or- 
ganization—Action for Boston Commu- 
nity Development—has undertaken the 
enormous task of developing plans to 
Prevent our young people from heading 

the direction of crime. Rather than 

the causes of juvenile delin- 

Quency, the focus of their efforts has 

been on developing long-range commu- 

Plans that will prevent juvenile de- 
linquency in the future. 

An article recently appeared in the 
Sunday edition of the Boston Herald 

the progress that Action for 

Boston Community Development has 
Made in its study of juvenile delin- 
prevention. The plans that have 

been formulated to date are very en- 
and I believe offer substantial 

hope of meeting this problem in the fu- 
ture. Action for Boston Community 
elopment's program for prevention 


the need for job and educational 


pbPortunities for our young people be- 
Ween the age of 13 and 18 years. 
In the near future, Boston will be 
Teady to move into the action stage of its 
program that I believe is 
Well thought out and offers great prom- 
Ise of success. 
t Under unanimous consent I include 
eature story from the Boston Herald 
at this point in the Recor» in order that 
My colleagues may read what my city is 
doing to combat the spread of juvenile 
delinquency: 
THOUSAND YOUNGSTERS IN POLICE HANDS 
YEARLY—ACTION FOR BOSTON COMMUNITY 
PMENT To Stupy Wars, WHEREFORES 
OF DELINQUENCY 
merz year, 5,000 Boston youngsters fall 
to the hands of police, 1,700 go to court and 
are committed to the Youth Service 


Why has a city with such a proliferation of 
Public and private resources failed its young 
spectacularly? 
FROM 314 TO 21 
Se fledgling organization, Action for Boston 
mmunity Development, has taken on the 
of ized job of trying to find out, and then 
to find out what to do about it. 
3 In the process, ABCD will work with tots of 
14 Years and young men and women of 21. 
oun M. perhaps, step on the toes of some of 
Most revered agencies. It will profile 
botental and full-fledged delinquent, and 
80 will profile the neighborhood in 
he lives, studies, and plays. 
youth program of ABCD, an agency 
ved to attack the major social prob- 
f urban life, was outlined this week by 
L Cronin, youth program director; 
Perlman, program development chief; 
Clarence C. Sherwood, research director. 
tarting on a $159,400 shoestring provided 
the President's juvenile delinquency con- 
Program —and with financial help to be 
from the Ford Foundation and a 
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by specialists from virtually every phase of 
youth activity in the city. 

Target areas—iow income, high in delin- 
quency and property deterioration—will be 
Roxbury, Charlestown and the South End. 
Here will be concentrated the ABCD's pro- 
grams, which will be tauored to prevent de- 
linquency rather than to cure its symptoms. 

ABCD’s definition of a delinquent, Perl- 
man said, is a youth who has had contact 
with the law for offenses that would be con- 
sidered criminal if he were adult. 

WIDE RANGE 

“Many look on a delinquent as somebody 
who is out of step with society and has to 
be returned to the mold,” he said. “Our 
idea is to change the Institution to handie 
the youth, without necessarily bringing 
about any deep fundamental changes in 
the person.” 

The range of the ABCD plans is extremely 
wide; it will work in the school, the home, 
the welfare agency, with the courts and 


you find a number of different kinds of kids. 
Some are fine, some are not. And it isn’t 
just the agencies. Little is being done 

study parental control. We want to find out 
what a neighborhood as a whole is doing.” 


In the delinquency study, specific young- 
sters will be used; it will not be all statistics. 
“If we can get a sample of kids on their way 
to trouble, and find out what agencies have 
contact with them, who spotted them, who's 
trying to help and who isn’t and should, 
that should be useful,” Perlman said. “A 
lot of them slip through the community 
service net. We want to try to plug the 
holes.” 

JOBLESS YOUTH 

Because the Jobless youth is trouble-prone, 
ABCD expects to spend considerable effort 
in this area, working with Federal and State 
labor departments. 

“We'd like to learn what spots can use 
more young people and how; and we expect 
to do this with the help of the State employ- 
ment service,” Perlman said. “We hope for 
funds to help set up centers to get hold of 
kids out of work, determine their capabili- 
ties and provide training and other services.” 

ABCD will study, too, the question of 
whether the young are being trained for jobs 
from which automation and other factors 
will remove them; and whether unemploy- 
ment among the young is a matter of job 
shortages or a variance between skills and 
available jobs. 

In this region, the delinquency program 
is expected to dovetail to some extent with 
a school program sought by the Boston 
school system but not yet approved by 
ABCD’s board. Should the anticipated board 
approval be given, Ford Foundation funds 
will be sought to put the program in action. 

The Boston school committee recently 
voted $23,000 as its share of a start on several 
programs—none new, but each a little differ- 
ent from anything now being done here. 

No Federal funds will be used for the school 
program if it is approved, Cronin sald. 

Effort is contemplated in five directions on 
the school level. 
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Starting at the bottom, the school depart- 
ment wants to see created prekindergarten 
schools for youngsters 3% to 4% years old 
in disadvantage areas. Service agencies and 
the schools would choose children with dem- 
onstrated learning problems. The object is 
to get them off to an even start with their 


young peers at kindergarten time. 
At the junior high school level, the dem- 


where special testing and help may be ob- 
ABCD pointed out that today’s school drop- 
outs are tomorrow's unemployables and po- 
tential sources of trouble, 
PROBLEM YOUTHS 


Problem youngsters would be handled 


like to see several full-time specialists with 
teaching and social work backgrounds en- 
listed for this. 

These experts would work not only in the 
school but also with the family. One func- 


junior high level with all teachers partici 
ing, and it would extend into all areas of 
study. - 


Free Labor Menaced by Government 
Intervention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
strength of the American labor move- 
ment has been in the protection of its 
freedom. Now, along with all other seg- 
ments of our society, labor is faced with 
the inevitable result of looking to the 
Federal Government for special con- 
sideration—the inevitable result is 
dictatorship. ` 

Short-sighted labor leaders, spurred by 
a lust for power, have not hesitated to 
use the Federal Government to shift the 
balance in collective bargaining to their 
side. Itis true that they can make gains 
in this way, but only at the expense of 
their freedom. 
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The final result of the road we are 
following in labor relations—the “Road 
to Futility’—is summed up in an 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
which I include at this point in my re- 
marks: 

Roap TO FUTILITY 

“Neither the traditional collective ber- 
gaining procedures nor the present labor dis- 
pute laws are working to the public's satis- 
faction, at least so far as major labor 
controversies are concerned. * If col- 
lective bargaining. can't produce peaceful 
settlements of these controversies, the public 
will.” 

Thus does Labor Secretary Wirtz, writing 
in the newspaper of the Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots Union, sum up a problem confronting 
not only the maritime industry but others 
as well. Already, several of the public’s rep- 
resentatives in Congress are urging, as a 
solution for maritime disputes, a system of 
compulsory arbitration by Government- 
appointed boards—in effect, Federal dicta- 
tion of settlements. 

Mr. Wirtz, together with union leaders 
and most management officials, rightly op- 
poses this proposal. But few people seem 
to pay much attention to the roots of the 
current muddled situation. 

In the maritime and other industries, 
labor contract negotiations once were a mat- 
ter for a single employer and representatives 
of his workers, both sides deeply interested 
in the preservation of the enterprise that 
provided jobs and profits. But unions, with 
Government encouragement and govern- 
mental exemption from antitrust laws, soon 
grew so big that they acquired power to close 
down whole industries. So it is that strikes, 
once matters of limited local concern, can 
become national emergencies. 

In its efforts to deal with such emergen- 
cies, the Government has been stepping in 
ever earlier. Both labor and management 
now expect such intervention and have far 
less incentive to freely settle their own dis- 
putes. This is especially true of unions, 
since the Government's proposals of late 
as in the east coast dock strike—tend to lean 
heavily toward labor’s side. 

If it is impossible to get back to realistic 

g on a local basis, then more Gov- 
ernment intervention is inevitable. But at 
least everyone ought to see where the road 
is leading and why. 
see the futility of trying to solve a problem 
largely caused by Government involvement 
by embracing outright Government dicta- 

on. 


Is the Kennedy Administration Going To 
Sell Out to Castro Further by Abandon- 
ing Guantanamo? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events give rise to the question, is the 
Kennedy administration going to sell out 
further to Castro and the Communists 
by abandoning Guantanamo? 

This question might seem improbable, 
but all signs point in that direction. 
Why did Castro after making this as 
one of his demands on October 28, 1962, 


And they should also 
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when the blockade was barely with- 
drawn, secure from Khrushchey recent- 
ly a restatement of this demand by 
Khrushchey on his recent visit to Russia 
if it was not their intention to press for 
this removal? 

Why did the Jackson killing of the 
Cuban spy incident come to light at this 
specific time? 

Why are the Cuban Communist border 
patrols around Guantanamo suddenly 
causing incidents of rock throwing, with- 
out provocation? 

Why is the administration asking for 
$18 million to further improve Roosevelt 
Roads ifi Puerto Rico which would be 
able to house the facilities presently at 
Guantanamo? 


If we gave in on Castro’s demand for 
stopping all exile raids on his country, 
which was made at the same time as the 
demands to remove Guantanamo, what 
reason do we have to believe that the 
second demand will not be given in to in 
that the first was conceded? 


These are all startlingly and alarm- 
ingly important questions and they all 
point to the conclusion that the founda- 
tion is being laid for the surrender of 
Guantanamo to Castro. This would be 
one of the blackest days in the history 
of our country. 

This is a view shared by many and 
I site the following editorial from the 
Dallas Morning News as proof thereof: 
Has DEAL FOR GUANTANAMO BEEN MADE? 


The report that the Pentagon is request- 
ing $18 million to expand Navy facilities in 
Puerto Rico has touched off speculation that 
the United States may be preparing to with- 
draw from Guantanamo, It is claimed that 
President Kennedy may have agreed to pull 
U.S. forces out of the Cuban base in his 
correspondence with Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey last October, or that U.S. military 
authorities are merely preparing an alterna- 
tive site in the event that Castro should 
force us out of Guantanamo. = 

Whatever the actual facts on the Cuban 
base, it does seem strange that such a large 
increase in our Puerto Rico naval facilities 
is being asked at this time. Several Mem- 
bers of Congress insist that there is no indi- 
cated need for this increase—unless we are 
preparing to move Navy and Marine forces 
from Guantanamo. 

Legally, of course, the United States can- 
not be forced out of the Cuban base. In 
1903—after the Spanish-American War—we 
were granted a 99-year lease on “Gitmo.” 
The original treaty set an annual rent of 
only $2,000 for the base, an exceptionally 
low fi that was indicative of Cuban 
gratitude to the United States for its help 
in winning Cuba's independence from Spain. 

In 1934, this treaty was renewed and ex- 
panded, granting the United States a per- 
petual lease on Guantanamo which could be 
nullified only by the consent of both Cuba 
and the United States or if we voluntarily 
abandoned the site. 

Considering the value of the base and its 
strategic location, it would be sheer stu- 
pidity to abandon it. An old installation, 
Guantanamo today is one of the most mod- 
ern American naval bases in the world. Its 
facilities are valued at approximately $76 
million. It is regarded as an ideal fair- 
weather training center for the Atlantic 
Fleet. Its harbor is well fortified and ex- 
tensive enough to accommodate 50 of this 
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country’s largest warships. The mere pres- 
ence of American forces on Cuban soil, of 
course, is of Important psychological value 
and a tremendous embarrassment to Castro. 

That is why Fidel listed U.S. withdrawal 
from Guantanamo as one of his five major 
demands last October 28. The ultimatum. 
however, was primarily a face-saving maneu- 
ver and designed for local consumption in 
Cuba. There is good reason to suspect that 
Castro is not really that anxious to see the 
United States pull out of “Gitmo.” 

Castro badly needs the American dollars 
he receives for our occupation of the base- 
Every year Fidel makes a big point of refus- 
ing to cash the annual rent checks—now . 
about $3,400. But he never falls to cash the 
much larger check we give him for our 
water supply—amounting to about 8178, 000. 
Much more important to him, ot course, are 
the dollars he receives from the 3,400 Cubans 
employed on the base. The annual payroll 
comes to about $7,500,000. 

If it were not for his desperate need of 
these dollars, Castro naturally would be 
anxious to see us leave Guantanamo, He 
may, in fact, feel that our departure would 
be more valuable than this revenue. And 
we can be sure of one thing. If and when 
we do leave the base, Castro will blow up 
the move into one of the biggest propaganda 
victories in history. 

That is why we cannot, under any circum- 
stances, even entertain the idea of allow- 
ing our forces to be pushed off the base, 
much less giving up the facility voluntarily. 


Huck Finn Not for Educational 


Bureaucrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Samuel 
Clemens was one of America’s grea 
authors and his Huckleberry Finn has 
become a classic not only in this country 
but around the world. No book gives 
a better picture of the steamboat era of 
our own Mississippi River, and a char- 
acter study of its inhabitants. 1 

In a manner so ridiculous it would be 
funny if it were not tragic, Philadelphia 
school bureaucrats have decided that 
they can improve upon Mark Twain's 
Huckleberry Finn. 

The St. Louis Post Dispatch published 
this editorial on April 30: 

MONEKEYSHINES WITH Huck FINN 

Literary vandalism seems to be as endless 
as the making of books itself, as witness the 
Philadelphia school officials’ rewriting 
Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finn,” 
with other classics, with the avowed inten- 
tions of toning down violence, simpiifying 
the dialect and eliminating unfavorable ref 
erences to Negroes. 

Sam Clemens would have written 4 
scorcher of a philippic about that one. He 
would have been even more amazed to 1 
that he was considered unfriendly to Negroes 
than he would have been to hear tha 
Philadelphians considered themselves au 
thories on southern speech. 

One is reminded of James Thurber's reph 
to a publisher's invitation for him to dra¥ 
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new illustrations for “Alice in Wonderland,” 
John Tenniel’s drawings for which have 
me s classic on their own account and 
inseparable from Lewis Carroll's fantasy. 
“Let's let the Tenniels stand,” he said, “and 
Tu re-do the text.” Mr. Thurber thought 
that was about as ridiculous as one could get, 
t then he hadn't heard the latest news 
from Philadelphia. 


— — — 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
Soca. Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
Of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
Brams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
gaa delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
2 Committee on Printing has adopted the 
glowing rules, to which the attention of 
Š nators, Representatives, and Delegates is 

espectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 

blic Printer shall arrange the contents of 

daily Rxconn as follows: The-Senate pro- 

gs shall alternate with the House pro- 
klealnss in order of placement in consecu- 
t ve issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
eastble, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
follow: Provided, That the makeup of 

the Recor shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary In order to meet produc- 

mand delivery schedules. 
2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
t the report of the proceedings and de- 
tes of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concaxss1oNnal RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
ie Other matter authorized to be inserted 
the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
6 > and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
went type. No italic or black type nor 
ords in capitals or small capitals shall be 
for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Prt sa indentions be permitted. These re- 
Ctlons do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
Pi ents or papers ot which a literal repro- 
uction is necessary. i 
3. Return of manuscript —When manu- 
Pt is submitted to Members for revision it 
in uld be returned to the Government Print- 

& Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 

to insure publication in the RECORD is- 

Sued on the following morning; and if all of 
Said Manuscript is not furnished at the time 
wi „the Public Printer is authorized to 
thhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
the will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
tu day of its delivery if the manuscript is 

Tnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
pub es containing tabular statements to be 
Se lished in the Recor shall be in the hands 

the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
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pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 


made up for printing and binding 30 days 


after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. : 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 


Official Reporters of one House and then an 


extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
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limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate oj cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either’ House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable. cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Turmoil in the North Pacific 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
Abril 6, 1963, Mr. Edward W. Allen, senior 
ember of the Seattle law firm of Allen, 

Garmo, and Leedy, delivered in Van- 
British Columbia, at the North- 


“Turmoil in the North Pacific.” 

Mr, Allen is one of the most distin- 
guished and able attorneys in the United 
tates on the law of the sea. His con- 
tions to his subject by way of orig- 
and expression have been 

— and important. “Turmoil in the 
Orth Pacific” is an important paper on 


rs, and ask unanimous consent that 
be printed in the Appendix of the 


RD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tormom IN THE NORTH PACIFIC 
(By Edward W. Allen) 

the sudden death of my friend 
Clark, late Deputy Minister of 
of Canada, is a source of personal 
which I cannot forget, the invitas- 
come to Vancouver was very welcome, 
y because. I like it here but be- 
t affords an opportunity to bring down 
beaugte the last talk that I gave in this 

‘Utiful city. It was in June 1951 when I 
reed on “International Fish and Law" to 
me, Canadian Bar Association (British Co- 
Umbla section). 

Much has happened since then. At that 
time the Food and Agriculture Organization 
rtimated the world catch of ocean fish at 40 
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t time the famous case of Great 
v. Norway was pending in the In- 
Court of Justice. It was not 
that Great Britain would concede 
‘s contention for a 4-mile width for 
sea and I had irritated my 
in the Department of State by ex- 
the opinion that Norway should and 
would win on that issue and had 
t instead of pat on 3 
would be well to reconsider our 
I hope you will forgive me if I 
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Court may, therefore, consider serv- 
ternatives. It may say that a ma- 
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Appendix 


that each nation is bound by and privileged 
With, its historical position” (the advocate, 
July-August 1951). 

I need not dwell upon the present state 
of confusion. 

One may be in complete sympathy with 
the attack by Hugo Grotius upon monopo- 
listic claims of ownership to huge portions 
of the high seas, but even Grotius did not 
contend that a coastal nation had no rights 
whatever beyond its shoreline. The subse- 
quent recognition of ownership of territorial 
seas is in effect a compromise. I pointed out 
that freedom of the seas is not absolute 
in scope but that recognition of extraterri- 
torial rights in ocean waters had frequently 
been successfully asserted, hence it was not 
illogical to extend the concept to coastal 
fisheries under the designation “historical 
right.“ Our Government that very year had 
been to assert such rights in the 
Peace Treaty with Japan, but had refused. 

At that time the phrase “to abstain” had 
little reference to water. As relates to its 
subsequent use in the Tripartite Treaty it 
was but a glint in the eye of the Special 
Adviser on Fisheries and Wildlife to the 
Under Secretary of State. But that fall the 
concept became a split-off from historic 
rights. It was the maximum that the De- 
partment of State would permit its delega- 
tion to espouse, and came to be known as 
abstention. 

So later that very year negotiations at 
Tokyo between delegations from Canada, the 
United States, and Japan resulted in the 
fisheries treaty which I will discuss later. 
May I, however, point out here that neither 
claims for historic rights to coastal fisheries, 
nor of abstention, included any assertion 
whatever of ownership of the Pacific 
Ocean, as one of our own officials erroneously 
inferred not many months ago. ‘ 

Also since 1951 we have had the United 
Nations Rome meeting on fisheries in 1955, 
and in 1958 and 1960 the two Geneva Con- 
ferences on the Law of the Sea. The success 
of these three meetings seems to be evalu- 
ated differently by different people, but the 
U.S. Department of State has recently taken 
an interesting position. On January 15, 
1963, in response to assertion by the State 
of Alaska of extended territorial claims, 
Dean Rusk referred to the Convention on 
the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone 
proposed at the 1958 conference, and stated: 

“Although the convention is not yet in 
force according to its terms because the 
22 states have not yet ratified or acceded to 
it, nevertheless, it must be regarded in view 
of its adoption by a large majority of the 
states of the world as the best evidence of 
international law on the subject at the pres- 
ent time.” 

But perhaps the most significant change 
of conditions, and the one most pertinent 
to the topic of this paper, is the almost un- 
believable increase in the Soviet and Jap- 
anese fieets and the huge expansion of their 
areas of exploitation. With the most mod- 
ern fishing vessels and equipment these 
two nations have expanded their operations 
throughout the oceans of the world. 

In considering the present North Pacific 
situation it must be remembered that how- 
ever binding the statement of Dean Rusk 
may be on one of the States of our country 
which has ratified all four of the proposed 
Geneva treaties, neither Japan nor the Soviet 
Union consider themselves bound by treaties 
which they have not approved and which 


have not even come into legal effect be- 
cause not yet ratified by a sufficient number 
of nations. 

now to the Tripartite Treaty 
which has been the subject of so much re- 
cent publicity, two features are particularly 
significant; the provisions relating to ab- 
stention and to termination. Before dls- 
cussing these, however, it should be pointed 
out that the Japanese complaint that they 
were coerced into entering Into the treaty is 
without foundation. A representative of the 
U.S. Government advised the Japanese dele- 
gates that although the peace treaty had 
not yet been ratified they, in negotiating the 
fishery treaty, should consider themselves 
free to act as if it had been, and they did. 
The treaty was not what the U.S. fishing 
industry was demanding though it was bet- 
ter than some of the industry members of 
the U.S. delegation feared that they would 
have to accept in view of the unenthusiastic 
attitude of their own Government. Al- 
though the Japanese did agree to abstain 
from catching halibut originating along the 
American coast and salmon east of 175° 
west longitude—from which agreement the 
term “abstention” as a principle was de- 
rived—it will be found that those provisions 
of the treaty which are favorable to Canada 
and the United States are hedged around 
wih severe qualifications to which both na- 
tions are bound by having ratified the treaty. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the address of the Honorable Ryuji Takeuchi, 
Minister Plentpotentiary of Japan to the 
United States at the time of the initial 
meeting of the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission held in Washington, 
D.C., February 1 to 12, 1954, wherein he said: 

“The draft of the International Convention 
concerning high seas fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean was agreed upon at the Tri- 
partite Fisheries Conference held in Tokyo 
in late 1951 as a result of 40 days of pains- 
taking labor and was signed together with 
the regulations and request of the confer- 
ence under the candlelights in the Foreign 
Ministry in Tokyo on December 14, 1951. We 
are extremely happy that in this document 
were clearly laid down the principles which 
provide a sound basis for the orderly de- 
velopment and exploitation of the high seas 
fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, and we 
are confident that the principles will also 
be a guiding spirit of the conduct of fisheries 
in the other areas of the high seas.” 

The principle of abstention to which the 
Japanese industry now objects 80 
strenuously cannot be so very bad, for it had 
such an appeal to the representatives of the 
varlous nations at the 1958 Geneva Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea that it met with 
the approval of a two-thirds vote in the 
Fisheries Committee and came close to a 
favorable two-thirds vote in the plenary 
session. In discussing the matter with the 


was that abstention provided the incentive 
for practical fishery conservation, which they 
deemed to be of utmost importance for the 
future welfare of the world. 

The difference between “historic rights” 
and absention“ is the additional require- 
ments of the latter. Both require that the 
nation (or nations) asserting the right, 
should have initiated the coastal fishery 
which is claimed, and has pursued the 
fishery without successful interference over 
& long period of time. The additional ele- 
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ments which our own De mt of State 
injected in order to constitute ground for 
abstention were three: 

1. Full utilization consistent with per- 
petuation of the stocks. 

2. Scientific research. 

3. Conservation regulation based on scien- 
tific research. 

Except as hereinafter noted as to Bering 
Sea, there has been little really serious ques- 
tion but that Canada and the United States 
have complied with the treaty requirements 
as to scientific research and regulation, 80 
the Japanese have concentrated their attacks 
on adequate utilization. This requirement is 
expressed in the treaty as follows: 

“With regard to any stock of fish which 
the Commission determines reasonably satis- 
fies all the following conditions, a recom- 
mendation shall be made as provided for in 
article III, section 1(b). 

“(i) Evidence based upon scientific re- 
search indicates that more intensive ex- 
ploitation of the stock will not provide a 
substantial increase in yield which can be 


annex to the treaty, salmon, halibut, and 
herring, were presumed to comply with all 
requirements for the first 5 years. After 
that it was Incumbent upon the Nation 
benefiting by abstention to prove compliance 
with the foregoing qualifications for con- 
tinued abstention by the Japanese from any 
particular fishery. 

Canada and the United States have liter- 
ally spent millions of dollars in research to 
provide the proof thus required. As a re- 
sult probably no equivalent ocean area has 
ever been subjected to such thorough scien- 
tific research, The scientists of both na- 
tions, as well as their government agencies 
and thelr members of the commission, have 
felt satisfied that reasonably conclusive proof 
of compliance with the treaty had been ad- 
duced as to all Pacific Coast salmon and 
halibut of the Pacific Coast of North Amer- 
ica, excepting only as to the halibut of 
eastern Bering Sea. The United States in 
1959 abandoned herring because it recog- 
nied that its proof was inadequate. Can- 
ada abandoned its northern herring in 1962 
for a similar reason. 

As to eastern Bering Sea halibut, although 
included in Japanese general attack on all 
Canadian and United States cases, it was not 
until recent years that the Japanese con- 
centrated their attacks on this area. This 
was partly due to our lack of defense, but 
principally to the fact that in the recent 
huge development of the fishery for ground- 
fish in eastern Sea the Soviet trawl- 
ers could retain the halibut they caught 
whereas the Japanese fishing in the same 
area were, under the treaty, required to throw 
back the halibut they caught. All efforts 
by the scientists of Canada and the United 
States to make a defense having completely 
failed, in November 1962 not only all the 
scientific advisers of both their sections, but 
the heads of the national fishery departments 
of both, and all four commissioners from 
each, were forced to admit that they had no 
case 


There was no secret about the matter. It 
had been given intensive consideration over 


some reasonable proof would be forthcoming, 
but when it came to a showdown, as it did 
in November 1962, the only question was 
whether Canada and the United States would 
deliberately and knowingly refuse to comply 
with the express terms of the treaty. The 
eight. commissioners chose to comply, un- 
popular though they knew that this would 
be. 


This was no hasty action, The matter was 
thoroughly discussed by the U.S. Commis- 
sioners with the members of their advisory 
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committee created pursuant to law and rep- 


7 y able repre- 
sentative of the halibut fleet and the weil 
known and respected representative of the 
Alaska Fishermens’ Union spoke long and 
forcibly against the proposed action. Their 
inability to make converts was simply be- 
cause they had no case, and because a basic 
principle of these commissions has been to 
politics and pressures. 

It should be noted that the great bulk of 
halibut fishing has been in the Gulf of Alas- 
ka and southward, but the Commission's re- 
cent action related only to halibut of eastern 
Bering Sea where no substantial halibut 
fishing had been done until the last few years 
and where there has been no comprehensive 
research. 

It should also be noted that in connection 
with the recent action the Japanese agreed 
that their fishermen, as well as those of 
Canada and the United States, should be 
subject to conservation regulations in this 
area such as Japanese fishermen have never 
before known and that scientific research 
should extend clear across Bering Sea. 

The other pertinent treaty matter in this 
convention relates to the provision that the 
treaty should “continue in force for a period 
of 10 years and thereafter until 1 year from 
the day on which a contracting party shall 
give notice to the other contracting parties 
of an intention of terminating the conven- 
tion, whereupon it shall terminate as to all 
contracting parties.” The 10-year period 
expires June 9, 1963. 

It is the sincere belief of the U.S. commis- 
sioners that the treaty has well justified its 
existence. Under it the American fishermen 
have occupied a favorable position with ref- 
erence to salmon and halibut, but on the 
other hand they were entitled to it. Japan 
has no just ground for complaint. It is only 
because of the millions of dollars spent in 
research and protection and the rigid re- 
strictions upon our own fishermen that these 
fisheries have been conserved. Both fisheries 
could soon be hopelessly depleted like similar 
fisheries in the Atlantic, It was here in the 
Pacific Northwest that the greatest and most 
successful advancement has been made in 
ocean fishery research and cooperative inter- 
national conservation management. 

Equitable principles and justice should 
have their weight in international relations 
as well as elsewhere. The Japanese have 
every reason to be appreciative of American 
attitudes and not wish to antagonize their 
most friendly international connections for 
some temporary and inequitable gain. But 
they could not reasonably be expected to 
continue a treaty which so many of their 
people now seem to dislike if the other 
parties to it deliberately violate the provi- 
sions put in the treaty for Japanese protec- 
tion. The action of the Canadian and 
United States commissioners in living up to 
the express treaty requirements not only 
was right, it was sound policy. 

The United States has now approved the 
Commission's recommendations and has 
done so with reasonable ) a 
Whether or not Canads also approves them, 
the fact that the United. States has done 
so shows its good faith and places this coun- 
ey in a favorable bargaining position with 

apan. 

Bearing upon the North Pacific situation 
in another way is the recent demand of 
the Fisheries Council of Canada that Canada 
unilaterally declare for a 12-mile fisheries 


ing for the 12-mile width similarly based. 


May 15 


U.S. Senators are proposing another world 
conference wholly on ocean fisheries. The 
question arises whether any of the proposals 
will meet the aggressive exploitation of 
fisheries by Japan and the Soviet or the 
more general problem of ocean fishery con- 
servation. 

The most practical method of ocean fishery 
conservation has been through regional 
treaties. These now are being threatened 
by the intrusion of outsiders with their un- 
limited range of fishing vessels. Yet as it is 
only these treaties which in the present state 
of international law give conservation pro- 
tection, they should at least be maintained 
as long as possible. Had the American com- 
missioners deliberately violated the Tri- 
partite Treaty and thereby brought about its 
termination it is a serious question whether 
the halibut and salmon treaties with their 
marvelous records of accomplishment could 
have long survived. What are the alterna- 
tives? 

Lawyers may well ask themselves whether 
the Law of the Sea, and particularly the 
arbitrary interpretation of the concept of 
freedom of the seas as developed before the 
advent of steampower, refrigeration, radio 
sonar, nylon web and other matters which 
have completely revolutionized the entire 
character of ocean fishing, should not be 
subjected to more basic reconsideration than 
received at the Geneva Conference. 


SUPPLEMENT 


The following quotations from the address 
of George R. Clark, the late Deputy Minister 
of Canada, add some pertinent factual 
detail: 


“Those who were present at the meeting 
the Canadian Section convened in Vancouver 
on April 10, 1962, and those who read our 
statement presented at that meeting will 
recall that we pointed out that it would be 
necessary to give special consideration 
whether the stock of halibut in the eastern 
Bering Sea and the herring stock off the west 
coast of the Queen Charlotte Islands did 
continue to qualify for abstention. 

“Let me give you some further factual in- 
formation, bearing in mind all qualifications 
for continued abstention. After much per 
suasion Canadian halibut fishermen, 
limited numbers, started only in 1958 to fisD 
the eastern Bering Sea in a few localized 
sectors of that area. The production durf- 
ing the 10-year period 1952-61 has been: 


| 


“Regardless of the misinformation and 
misleading statements which have been cit 


There is no reason why Canadian flshermen 
cannot continue to fish halibut in the eastern 
Bering Sea. If the governments approve the 
Commission's recommendation it is 

that adequate halibut conservation 

will be applied and Canadian fishermen in 
the past have demonstrated that they are 
able to compete in any fishery.” 
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Strength Through Stockpiling Strategic 
Minerals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT, Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
entitled “Strength Through Stockpiling 
Strategic Minerals,” prepared by Charles 

Wright, former Chief of the Mining 
Division of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, and 
Presently a consulting engineer. The 
Statement deals with a most important 
topic, and deserves the attention of 
Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 

Srrarrarc MINERAL STRENGTH THROUGH 

: STOCKPILING 

. FOREWORD 

The importance of minerals—the basis of 
Industrial power—is not sufficiently realized 
and not much is being done in regard to the 
pousness of the situation. Today we are 

among nations with diversified goals, 
individual and national, for specific objec- 
tives, such as putting a man on the Moon, 
and dominating the whole world—which is 
Khrushchev's visionary objective. 

All goals require a great amount of plan- 
ning, resources, and cooperation. To main- 
tain freedom we, and our allies, must start 
Working more as a team to build up com- 
bined industrial, moral, and military power 

Conquer communism, mankind's cruelest 
enemy. 

Both our industrial and political power lie 
in our ability to produce and acquire raw 

products. Elmer W. Pehrson in 
“Survival Through Mineral Strength” pub- 
Ushed in the November issue of Mining En- 
ing attacks publicity against stock- 

and urges recognition of stockpiling 

asan essential part of our preparedness. But 
dur stockpile surpluses are being questioned 
2 legislative changes are being prepared 
dispose of a $3.4 billion Federal stockpile 
of Strategic minerals from aluminum to zir- 
Conium that are considered surplus to de- 
tense needs. Shouldn't we consider our in- 
Ustrial needs and the probability that cer- 
tain of these minerals now in the stockpile 
May not be available from abroad a few years 
d then only at higher prices? It is 
err on the side of a safe abundance 
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depriving us of supply sources. We are in 
danger of losing our main source of cobalt 
if the Communists take over Katanga; and 
of tin, for which we depend entirely on im- 
ports, by incursions into southeast Asia of 
the Red Chinese. As tin production in the 
Western Hemisphere amounts to less than 
7 percent of the world’s output, the decision 
to sell U.S. stocks of tin and other strategic 
minerals and metals is most unwise. Such 
procedure will adversely affect employment, 
commodity prices, development of new re- 
sources and relations with other producing 
nations, 

Russia, Red China, Germany, and Japan 
are carrying out plans to meet their indus- 
trial requirements for metals by encouraging 
development of domestic ore deposits and in- 
creasing imports by barter trade agreements 
with mineral producing companies abroad. 
They are thus depriving us of certain sources 
we haye depended upon and are strengthen- 
ing their mineral position, Our Government 
should do more to encourage our mining 
companies, by way of taxation, depletion, and 
depreciation allowances and protection 
against confiscation without just compensa- 
tion. 

OUR STOCKPILES 


We have stockpiles of silver ingots which 
may soon be insufficient to back up our paper 
dollars: We also have stockpiles of copper, 
lead, and zinc which should be increased. 
Thirty years ago we had a surplus of these 
metals for export. In 1962 to meet indus- 
try’s demands our imports of copper amount- 
ed to 470,000 tons, or 30 percent of our re- 
quirement; of lead 409,000 tons or 38 percent, 
and of zine 470,000 tons or 47 percent. As 
our self-sufficiency in these metals will be 
much less in 1970, isn't it time to start im- 
porting larger tonnages of these and the 
other metals we will need, while they are 
still available? 

We are the world’s largest consumer of 
nonferrous metals and we are gradually 


N > growing 
among free nations to be independent of im- 
ports and where possible, to produce the 
metals locally rather than ship their ores 
to smelters abroad and import these metals 
in manufactured form. 


For our future industrial strength and 
military power we must start now to in- 
crease stockpiles of strategic minerals which 
we will eventually need before shipments 
from foreign sources of supply are discon- 
tinued, keep what we now have and thus 
add to our mineral strength. 


GROWING MINERAL POTENTIAL OF THE SINO- 
SOVIET BLOC 


It is essential that all Allied Powers 
awaken to the fact that the metal potential 
of the Sino-Soviet countries is growing 
rapidly. A comparison in percentages of 
world production in 1954 and 1962 shows 
an increase in the output of ron ore from 
25.6 to 35.6; that of steel from 17 to 31 per- 
cent; that of coal from 39 to 54 percent; 
and they have now displaced the United 
States as the leading producer of iron ore 
and coal; of ese ore, 46.9 to 53; 
chromite, 19.3 to 33.5; nickel, 19.6 to 82.5; 

, 38.9 to 53.4; aluminum from 13.4 
to 23.9; antimony, 28.8 to 44.8; copper, 12.1 
to 16.7; lead, 14.3 to 26.6; mercury, 11.7 to 
to 22.2; platinum, 12.1 to 35.1; tin, 54 to 
26.5; zinc from 15.9 to 23.5. 

These increases are most disturbing as 
there has been a decrease in 
the free world nations in the output of these 
metals. To counter this unfortunate trend 
and for survival every effort must be made 
by the Western Powers, not only to produce 
and acquire metals for industrial needs but 
to prevent shipments of metals and metal 
products to Communist countries. 

Although the Sino-Soviets may never 
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catch up with the expanding industrial 
power of the Allied Nations, we must never- 
theless realize that freedom and prosperity 
can be maintained only if the Allied Nations 
as a unit, are alert, and prepared to meet 
disturbing situations with justified counter- 
measures and the establishment of definite 
plans for an assured supply of metals. By 
such cooperation we may look forward to the 
time when the Allied Powers will be ready 
to dig the grave for the burial of Khru- 
shehev and his gangsters who are planning 


to bury us. 
CONCLUSIONS 


In their attempt to dominate the world, 
the Russians together with the Red Chinese 
are waging a trade war which apparently 
they are winning. The Western Powers 
have no well-defined trade policy and some 
of the powers who prefer today's trade to 
tomorrow’s security, are supplying the Rus- 
sians with materials they lack—a paradoxical 
situation which should be corrected before 
it becomes serious, 


United States Must Hold Guantanamo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to include as a por- 
tion of my remarks the article from the 
San Diego Union entitled United States 
Must Hold Guantanamo”: 

Untrep Srates Must Horn GUANTANAMO— 
Rep APPEASEMENT HINTED 

Is the strategic U.S. Naval Base at Guan- 
tanamo a pawn on the international chess- 
board of intrigue? 

This suspicion was planted in the Ameri- 
can mind last October during the Cuban 
crisis. There were reports that UN. Ambas- 
sador Adlai Stevenson favored a concillatory 
approach in settling the ominous argument, 

The administration has denied that ap- 
peasement ever was considered as a solution. 
Developments since then provoke uneasy 

ts as to what actually was involved 
in the Soviet's agreement to withdraw nuclear 
missiles from Cuba. 

Were there secret giveaways by the United 
States, possibly related to Guantanamo? 

A look at the record is provocative. Amer- 
ica’s 45 Jupiter intermediate-range missiles 
have been removed from Turkey. Similar 
weapons will be removed from Italy and 
England. 

It now has been disclosed that the United 
States is negotiating with Great Britain for 
a naval station on Andros Island near Nassau. 
The reports say that such a base could be 
used if “U.S. forces ever abandon Guan- 
tanamo.” 

Also, the Defense Department is seeking 
$18 million to expand the existing facilities 
at Roosevelt Roads in Puerto Rico. Rank- 
and-file citizens of the United States would 
welcome another naval base at Andros Island 
and improvements at Roosevelt Roads or 
whatever steps the Navy deems necessary 
to bolster our defense posture. 

They must be obtained, however, without 
the sacrifice of Guantanamo as part of any 
agreement the administration may have 
worked out with the Communists. 

A hint of the administrations’ attitude 
toward Guantanamo is seen in the remarks 
of Senator STEPHEN Younsc, Democrat of 
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Ohio, a member of the Senate Armed Serv- 


tanamo,” he said. “The base is as obsolete 
as Fort Bliss near El 2 Sarg ere 
frontier posts we garriso: as as Sa 

The naive. nature of such statements is 
appalling. from its Intrinsic value as 
a key naval base in the Caribbean, Guan- 
tanamo is the fort that the invalu- 
able Windward Passage to the vital Panama 
Canal. In hostile hands it could become a 
setback to naval maneuverability and mer- 
chant shipping. 

House Armed Services Committee members 
have declared Guantanamo will remain a 
major U.S. Navy base in the foreseeable 
future. 

But uneasy Americans are entitled to firm 
assurance from the administration itself that 
the United States is not going to lose Guan- 
tanamo in the veiled intrigue of international 
politics. 


To Curb the Junketeers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who has called for the end of profii- 
gate spending on congressional junkets 
since I first came to Congress, I am high- 
ly pleased that the essence of many of 
my own proposals has been embodied in 
House Joint Resolution 245 which passed 
the House last week. 

It can no longer be said that the House 
of Representatives has remained oblivi- 
ous to valid criticism. As the following 
editorial from the May 9 Washington 
Star points out, the House did “a fine 
day's work in its overwhelming vote to 
put a curb on junketeering.” It is now 
incumbent on the Senate to do likewise. 

To CURB THE JUNKETEERS 

The Senate may not follow suit, but the 

House has done a fine day's work in its over- 


ting 

has been long overdue. It lays down rules 
that are at once simple and sensible. Under 
them, Senators and Representatives would 
no longer be outrageously favored on their 
travels abroad. They would still enjoy cer- 
tain advantages, of course, but they would 
have to give an accounting of them, and that 
would be an excellent thing. 

Thus, if the House bill becomes law, Con- 
gressmen on foreign trips will henceforth 
have the same per diem expense account— 
from $12 to $30—as employees of the execu- 
tive branch. Further, they will have to re- 
port their expenditures in detail and support 
them with receipts and other documentation 
whenever they exceed the per diem rate. As 
a further check the State Department will 
be required to file an exact accounting of 
counterpart money (the currencies of the 
countries visited) handed out to each con- 
gressional visitor in Paris, London, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and ever so many other 
places that our national legislators find de- 
lightful on “investigating” tours. 

The reform envisioned here seems self- 
evidently wholesome, But the Senate may 
balk at it. After all, in the world’s greatest 
deliberative body, there is an historically 

reluctance to give up special priv- 
Ueges of any kind. Even so, abuses have their 
Umits, and the American people have good 
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reason to demand that an end be put to the 
scandalous junketeering of some of our Con- 


gressmen. The House has shown the way 
for the Senate. 


For Law, Order, and Justice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 13 edition 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer is both 
thoughtful and timely. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For Law, ORDER, AND JUSTICE i 

Bomb-throwing bigots in Birmingham— 
vicious white-supremacy addicts whose acts 
of violence and hatred advertise their own 
inferiority—have unleashed such an atro- 
cious and defiant series of assaults upon ex- 
ponents of reason and moderation that the 
Federal Government has no honorable choice, 
in our opinion, but to take effective action, 
possibly including the use of troops, to main- 
tain law and order and safeguard lives and 
property. 

Widespread eruption of rioting in that be- 
leaguered city Sunday, set off by the bomb- 
ings of a Negro home and motel, give grim 
proof that the “Bull” Connors of bias and 
prejudice in present-day Alabama—whose 
ignorance and unenlightenment is such that 
they have no more sense of justice than the 
whip-wielding slave-drivers of centuries 
past—are unable or unwilling to preserve 
the peace and uphold the rights of every in- 
dividual in accordance with principles of 
Justice and equality. 

Voices of fairness and decency in Birming- 
ham, which have pleaded for a solution to 
problems on the basis of truce terms an- 
nounced last Friday, cannot be heard above 
the derisive sneers emitted by public officials 
who have the duty to maintain law and or- 
der but refuse to any sincere effort 
toward lawful and orderly solutions, 

The so-called law-enforcement authorities 
in Birmingham have contributed heavily to 
the city’s troubles by heaping scorn on all, 
both white and Negro, who have made an 
honest attempt to bring racial injustices to 
an end. Public officials, by deriding peace 
moves, have fomented violence. They have 
fanned the flames of intolerance with reck- 
less mouthings of hate. 

America is deeply stirred by tragic and 
disgraceful events in Birmingham, as shown 
by rallies in Philadelphia and elsewhere. 
The common goal that should bind together 
all citizens of good will—of all races, all 
creeds, all sections of the country—is the 
goal of equality under the law achieved by 
means within the law. 

It seems to us that the situation in Bir- 

has deteriorated to the point 
where law is dangerously close to giving way 
to complete anarchy. 

The Kennedy administration should ask 
itself frankly and courageously whether the 
time has not come to abandon watchful 
wai d to assume responsibilities for 
law and order and justice which irrespon- 
sible officials in the city of and 
the State of Alabama have relinquished by 
calculated incitement and deliberate default. 


May 15 
Twins Have a Cultural Twin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR., Mr. Speaker, as I 
pointed out on May 6, one of the most 
significant events in the history of the 
American theater occurred in the city 
of Minneapolis with the opening of the 
Tyrone Guthrie Theater last week. I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues two articles from the May 11 
Washington Star and the May 12 Wash- 
ington Post which further mark the sig- 
nificance of that occasion: 

[From the Washington Post, May 12, 1963] 
Twins Have A CULTURAL TWIN 
(By Leo Sullivan) 


and as an example of the new exciting, func- 
tional playhouses of our time. 


Down Nicollet Avenue traffic moved under 
banner after banner proclaiming the Big G- 
the most sportsminded Twin Citian 
knew that this was not a spring pep rally 
for the University of Minnesota's Gophers. 
G stood for Guthrie, a proclama- 
declared on every piece of mail leaving 
State, on in the shop windows 
and on the blazers of the ushers recruited 
from the University of Minnesota, across the 


Threepenny 
Arena Stage. T's Pernell Roberts, a sur- 
prise member of the opening night's bonan- 
za, only added to the Washington contingent 
that was very much a part of the new thea- 
ter’s success. 

George Grizzard was the Hamlet. A North 
Carolina boy who grew up in W. 
and developed his career with the Montgom- 
ery Players, the Westmoreland Players, the 
McLean Theater, Crossroads and, ultimately: 
Arena Stage, Grizzard was as much Wash- 
ington's contribution to Minnesota's culture 
as the Nats were last year to the Twins“ base- 
ball . His performance as the Princ? 
of Denmark was something both Washing 
ton and these Twin Cities could be proud of- 

But first and foremost, this was a Tyrone 
Guthrie production. Just as this tall Brit- 
isher has done at Stratford, Ontario, he ha- 
placed the stamp of his genius, and that of 
designer Tanya Moiseowitsch, on the theater 
named for him on Minneapolis’ Vine 
Place. 

Like that theater north of the border, this 
one is centered around a three-tiered-apro? 
stage which carries its actors out into 
auditorium graced with row after row of 
seats upholstered in reds, greens, blues, 
yellows, which bring the theater to life eve? 
before the magnificent array of 


goes on. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN TRICK 


The Hamlet,“ done in modern dress and 
Virtually full length, was played on a rather 
Stark stage relieved only by a wooden bench 
Sf multipurpose use and an inner stage 
Which provided an upper level in the Eliza- 
bethan fashion, 

On Wednesday night this same stage be- 
Came a more decorative but still free-form 

for comedy, as Douglas Campbell's 
Production of Moliere’s “The Miser” decked 
it out with a carnival canopy and colorful, 

y maneuverable trappings. 
fiying high over the 1,437 seats give 
the theater quite admirable acoustics, al- 
gh there are certainly dead spots. In- 
termissions seemed to be filled with those 
were thrilled with the sight lines and 
&coustics which made intimacy possible, 
aud those who were off in upper Siberia 
Where little could be heard, let alone felt. 
But this is an adjustable house, where the 
can be channeled to the audience by 

and error. 

Also to be adjusted is the performance of 
„Hamlet“ While the audience was rising 
to a roar of bravos for Grizzard and the rest 
Sf the cast, early deadline reviewers were 
Writing of admiration for the institution 
With real reservations for the interpretation. 

As Grizzard passed through the opening 
Right reception in the roomy foyer hearing 

remarks as I'm drinking champagne 
tonight because of a glorious new Hamlet, 
a.man I can understand,” reviewers were 
g that this young actor who achieved 

& particularly admired niche on Broadway 
not prepared vocally to sustain the long 

arean role. 
This viewer saw a Hamlet to identify with, 


A conception that has the warm humanity 


a the Tony-type Romeo of “West Side 
tory.” Jessica Tandy’s Gertrude, fash- 
loned in a more traditional way, and Ellen 


Gear's Ophelia, which erratically climbs to 
shuddering validity in the mad scene, give 
this Hamlet healthy—and stirring—support. 
k Nicolas Coster is the production's Laertes, 
fine, emotionally taut foil for Grizzard. 
the young star, Coster was seasoned 
at arena stage, as were such other members 
Of the cast as Clayton Corzatte and Ed Preble. 
et” and “The Miser,” which stands 
& truly virtuoso performance by Hume 
Sronyn, will carry the repertory season until 
une 18, when “The Three Sisters” joins the 
ting schedule. On July 16, “Death of 
a Salesman," with Cronyn in the title role, 
Opens to add a modern touch to the season, 
is set to run through September 22. 
to y. this summer will offer visitors 
Minnesota more than its touted 10,000 
lakes to enjoy. 


A CITIZENSHIP TRIUMPH IN THEATER 
(By Max Freedman) 
m ro fa. —The Tyron Guthrie Theater 
Minneapolis, which has just made such a 
Splendid start, is a new answer to one of the 
adest problems in American culture. The 


tration of talent in one city has pro- 
eed the occasional triumph which forms 
Glory of the New York stage. But in the 


moe gifted people and become an almost 
bid symbol of success, ` 
Now in Minneapolis a regional theater has 
— created with the purpose of presenting 
ys worthy of the best traditions of the 
Stage. It is a triumph of citizenship, and 
Pride of the people of Minneapolis could 
be greater if the Minnesota Twins had 
the World Series. 
has never been any doubt of the 
for the theater that exists right 
atos the United States. Go into any the- 
the Of New York and you will find many of 
the guats filled visitors from all parts of 
thay Sunt 
Seek in their own communities. 
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The usual answer has been to organize a 
small amateur group and hope that it would 
grow in time into a competent company. 
Even where something more ambitious has 
been tried, it has almost always been a de- 
termined director or resourceful actor who 
has stirred the stagnant waters. In Minne- 
apolis something very different, and vastly 
more encouraging, has taken place. The 
initiative came from representative groups 
in the community itself. In the best sense, 
it was an organized communal effort. 

What is more, it had the inspiration of a 
high aim—a fact which the Ford Foundation 
recognized and which led to its support. 
This city wanted a theater to which people 
from the entire Midwest and beyond, could 
come in the knowledge that they would see 
noble plays, whether old or contemporary, 
presented in a tradition of excellence. It 
has this kind of theater now, and it intends 
to put it to constructive use. 


For the theater not only will use its pro- 


fessional cast to present classical plays. The 
building will be used for poetry readings, for 
performances by local artists and visiting 
groups, for all the arts which quicken and 
sustain the human spirit. The theater 
leads easily and naturally to the Walker Art 
Center. In this happy union there is a 
prophecy of the enduring unity and coopera- 
tion which the theater will nourish in many 
diverse cultural activities, 

The true theater is a temple in which the 
creative spirit finds abiding expression. 
That is why it was appropriate that this par- 
ticular theater should be consecrated to 
public service at a religious ceremony, With 
no small purpose, the Tyron Guthrie Thea- 
ter has begun to take up its mandate in this 
gracious and grateful city. 

On the merits of the opening production 
of Hamlet there has been no agreement, 
either among the critics or the public . That 
in itself is a tribute to the vitality and 
originality of the production, Here was no 
decorous homage to a dead but 
but an audacious and exciting play, not al- 
ways successful, but tingling with energy 
and reposing on no timid conversations. It 
requires no intolerable leap of imagination 
to picture Shakespeare himself at the Mer- 
maid ‘Tavern, perplexed but interested, 
questioning Sir Tyron Guthrie on the rea- 
sons behind the stagecraft. 

Whatever doubts or reservations may have 
remained after the first night were trium- 
phantly removed by the inspired production 
of Moliere’s The Miser,” with Hume Cronyn 
giving a performance in the title role that 
surely belongs to the enduring folklore of 
the American theater. This was supreme 
acting which lifted others in the cast to 
real distinction. London or New York would 
have been honored by such a presentation 
of a classical comedy. 

In the long future that now awaits the 
theater there will, no doubt, be disappoint- 
ments as well as triumphs. But one must 
have a churlish and darkened spirit to doubt 
that the triumphs will far outweigh the fail- 
ures. Where Minneapolis has given the noble 
lead, other cities should be eager to follow; 
and in the end there will be a renaissance 
of the theater in America. 


Not the Money, Just the Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Steuben- 
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ville Herald-Star, Steubenville, Ohio, of 
May 13, 1963, which probably sums up 
as well as anything the controversy over 
the use of counterpart funds: 

Nor THE MONEY, JUST THE PRINCIPLE 


Only two votes were cast against a reso- 
lution in the U.S. House of Representatives 
to curb junketing expenses. 

With 384 affirmative votes, the resolu- 
tion is expected to draw similarly strong 
support in the Senate. It’s one of those 
propositions no one would want to oppose 
anyway. It will let everbody breathe easier. 

Representatives and Senators can't really 
be blamed for most of the junketing ex- 
penses that have been disclosed. They were 
spending counterpart funds. 

These funds are available to them under 
foreign ald agreements. They are the only 
way the United States can get any direct 
return on the huge sums it has spent on 
foreign aid in some instances. 

A junketeering Representative or Senator 
always can reassure himself when spending 
this money that it behooves him to get all 
he can get because America has it coming. 

With a little persuasion he can persuade 
himself he is doing U.S. taxpayers a favor 
by getting them a nominal return on their 
investment. Yet when the junkets are held 
up to examination it never is the counter- 
part money that’s called to attention—only 
the total sum involved. 

Members of the House are tired of being 
pilloried for a practice that always is going 
to be misunderstood, misinterpreted, and 
maligned. 

Isn't there some other way to get some 
of the money back, though—like offering 
counterpart funds as rewards for the first 
10,000 taxpayers to file income tax returns 
each year, the same to be used for trips 
abroad, fully transferable, no questions 
asked just go to the nearest U.S. embassy 
and say, “Sam sent me.” 


Tribute to Radio Free Europe on Its 
14th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the most powerful weapons the free 
world possesses in the unceasing cold war 
with communism is truth, as transmitted 
by the spoken word. Broadcasts beamed 
by Radio Free Europe to the enslaved 
peoples of Eastern Europe are doing 
much to bring this message of truth, of 
hope and of encouragement. 

Radio Free Europe is celebrating its 
14th anniversary, and I am delighted to 
have this opportunity to salute John 
Richardson, the able President, and all 
the other fine people involved in this 
undertaking for the valuable work they 
are doing. As an editorial in the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 13 noted, 
this medium brings “a breath of fresh 
air from the West every day of the year.” 

This is a cause which deserves the sup- 
port of all Americans who believe in hu- 
man dignity and human freedom. By 
keeping alive the spirit of liberty behind 
the Iron Curtain, Radio Free Europe 
plays a key role in the cold war, and I 
wish them every success in carrying on 
with their work. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the text of the Herald Tribune 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RADIO FIGHTERS von FREEDOM 

On its 14th anniversary, the best tribute 
we can pay to Radio Free Europe is to recall 
the one it recently recelved from Moscow. 
Radio Free Europe broadcasts have proved so 
penetrating (in every sense) that the five 
satellite countries to which they are beamed 
had to appeal to Moscow for support. The 
support took the form of additional trans- 
mitters, operating from within the Soviet 
Union, to supplement those being used in the 
satellite states in an attempt to jam Radio 
Free Europe broadcasts. 

But Radio Free Europe's powerful trans- 
mitters continue to break through the Iron 
Curtain, and several million Poles, Czechs, 
Hungarians, Rumanians and Bulgarians re- 
ceive a breath of fresh air from the West 
every day of the year. It helps sustain their 
spirits and nourish their hopes that they, 
too, some day will be free. 

We join the silent millions of Eastern 
Europe in wishing president John Richard- 
son, Jr., and his staff additional tributes 
from Moscow in recognition of increasingly 
effective work. 


Domestic Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution was adopted by- 
the General Assembly of the State of 
South Carolina, 

I commend this timely and forthright 
resolution to the Members of Congress 
and to the people of this country: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OPPOSING A 
Domestic Peace CORPS 


Whereas the General Assembly of South 
Carolina has been informed that an effort 
will be made to enact a statute by the Con- 
gress of the United States creating a Domes- 
tic Peace Corps; and 

Whereas the members of the general as- 
sembly believe that a Peace Corps for do- 
mestic purposes is wholly unnecessary and 
may involve the expenditure of large sums 
from the Public Treasury which will be 
sorely needed to balance the national budget; 
and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
if the passage of some type of legislation 
on this subject becomes inevitable, then the 
congressional delegation from South Carolina 
should make every effort to amend the stat- 
ute to prohibit the Federal Government from 
sending any members of the Corps into any 


State except upon the invitation of the Gov- . 


ernor of the State concerned: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved dy the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives 
from South Carolina in the Congress of the 
United States are hereby requested to vigor- 
ously oppose the enactment of any legisla- 
Don creating a Domestic Peace Corps; and be 
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Resolved, That the delegation from South 
Carolina in the Congress is further requested 
that if the enactment of such legislation be- 
comes inevitable, then the delegation is re- 
quested to make every effort to amend the 
bill to prohibit the Federal Government from 
sending any member of the Domestic Peace 
Corps into any State except upon express in- 
vitation from the Governor of the State con- 
cerned; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives from South 
Carolina in the Congress of the United 
States. 


Aiding Farmers in Foreign Lands Soul- 
Satisfying Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the Arkansas Gazette of March 27, 
1963, entitled “Aiding Farmers in For- 
eign Lands Soul-Satisfying Work” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

This article relates some of the ex- 
periences of Mr. A. C. Hale, of Camden, 
Ark., who has spent a great deal of time 
abroad completing various projects for 
the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment. We are often reminded of 
the shortcomings of our aid program by 
critical articles about American person- 
nel abroad. It is refreshing to find em- 
phasized information about many of the 
fine accomplishments of the program 
and the dedicated public servants who 
are laboring daily to carry out its aims. 

It is a pleasure for me, therefore, to 
ask that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 

AIDING FARMERS IN FOREIGN LANDS 
SOUL-SATISFYING WORK 

Ten years work with the peoples of foreign 
lands have taken A. C. Hale of Camden from 
the rice paddies of Thailand to the moun- 
tainside farms of Ecuador and British Gui- 
ana, He's home on leave now, awaiting his 
next assignment to somewhere in the world 
that hasn't been revealed to him yet. 

Hale was in Little Rock yesterday and 
stopped by the Gazette to tell me of some of 
his experiences. We had been in correspond- 
ence in recent months. I had asked him for 
an interview at first opportunity. 

Hale was a veteran of 31 years in voca- 
tional agriculture, teaching in Arkansas 
when he became a State Department em- 
ployee in the spring of 1953. Since then, he 
has had two tours of duty in Thailand and 
one each in Ecuador and British Gulana. 
He’s a native of Boone County and a gradu- 
ate of the University of Arkansas, also of 
Colorado State College. 

His long career as a teacher at Cane Hill, 
at Forum, and at Camden taught him a great 
many things that proved useful after Uncle 
Sam sent him overseas for the Agency for 
International Development. One of these 
certainly was a working knowledge of how 
to get along with people, despite differences 
in languages, customs, soil and climate, and 
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the like. He didn't have to tell me this. I 
could detect it in the story he told of Amer - 
ica’s efforts to help its friends improve thelr 
educational and farming conditions, 

On going to Thailand 10 years ago, 
worked in the area around the city of Surin: 
which is only about 50 miles from the 
of Cambodia, but is some 200 miles from the 
Thailand capital of Bangkok. The govern- 
ment had an agricultural school there, its 
students all boys from around 17 to 20 years 
of age. During the course of 4 years—tw? 
tours of duty—he worked with teachers 
this and other schools, giving suggestions on 
teaching and farming methods, helping them 
plan courses of instruction, and so forth. 

Rice is the predominant crop in Thailand. 
but the government of the country is seek- 
ing to diversify its agricultural production. 
Hale consequently was engaged at times in 
helping with other crops, including corn. 
which was virtually unknown in the ares 
where he was located. It was so unknown: 
in fact, he recalled, that hogs had to be en“ 
couraged to eat it when first fed to them. 

An improvement in corn raising that Hale 
suggested, and which got good results, wa 
to clear the fields of trees and other ob- 
structions. Yields went up substantially: 
and in fact, he said, an average of 72 bushels 
an acre was achieved. 

The hogs, incidentally, had been getting 
only rice bran for food. 

Hale also influenced his Thailand friends 
to raise grain sorghum for poultry feed, 
something that was not being done, seed 
for such introductory planting was sent from 
the United States. 

Of his many experiences in the Far East, 
Hale recalls one with special pleasure. He 
had heard of an American missionary's ef- 
forts, in the northern part of the country. 
far from Hale's location, to get the farmers 
to raise something besides poppies for the 
opium trade. Hale sent the missionary some 
seed potatoes. He had a letter from the man 
last year saying potatoes now are outstrip- 
ping poppies. 

While in Ecuador, on his next foreign 
assignment, Hale sent the missionary 
from wild blackberries that flourish in the 
high valleys of the Andes Mountains. Thal- 
land has similar valleys, he explained, The 
word from the missionary is that the berries 
are doing well, too. 

Hale went to Ecuador in 1958 and worked 
with teachers in public schools in the 
Quito area. The cultivation of home gar- 
dens was stressed, he said. Also, Ecuador 
is trying to alter the old system of vast 
land holdings to bring about the establish- 
ment of more small farms. The problem is 6 
major one, Hale commented, 

Hale was sent to British Guiana, at the 
far side of South America from Ecuador, in 
late 1959. At the time, there was no agri- 
cultural school in the colony but plans for 
one were in process, He assisted in the 
drawing of plans for tools equipment for 
this school, but went to work meanwhile at 
an agricultural experiment station, helping 
with drainage and irrigation projects. Sugar- 
cane is the prevailing crop in British Guiana 
he told me. However, near the Brazilian 
border is pastureland where beef cattle are 
raised 


Hale went there, too, to assist in pasture 
improvement experiments. 

Hale has collected hundreds of photo- 
graphs during his 10 years in the three coun- 
tries, most of which he has made $ 
Many show the crudest of farm machinery 
and methods, while others record the trend 
toward mechanized farming. The picture 
the farm woman “ginning” cotton, 
accompanies today’s column, was made in 
Thailand. Hale took the picture one day 
while traveling from one work location to 
another. 
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Among other photos that he prizes are 
several he took at the Equator in Ecuador, 


8,000 feet above sea level where the imagi-. 


nary line crosses the Andes. In his work in 
that country, he said, he crossed the Equator 
Often and saw in the distance the snow-coy- 
ered cap of Mount Cayambe, almost 20,000 
feet high. For those of us who think of the 
Equator’s being a symbol of torrid climate, 
the thought of snow along it seems incon- 
kruous— but so it is, as Hale's pictures well 
Prove. 


TVA’s 30th Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES 


KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
eminent columnist, Mr. Peter Edson, has 
taken note of the 30th anniversary of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in a most 
laudatory column which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News on May 13. 

Mr. Edson recognizes, as many others 
have done, that The best justification of 
TVA is that it works” and that “the com- 
Petitive private enterprise system owes a 
great debt to the Tennessee Valley Au- 

ty.“ 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
Columbn by Mr. Edson be printed in the 

nd of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


(By Peter Edson) 

Tennessee Valley Authority will be 30 
Years old come May 18. Celebrations and 
Oratory are being planned. Literature on 
TVA “experiment” is appearing, pro 
and con. 

Whether you approve of it or not, TVA 

admittedly ome of the seven wonders of 
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they had seen h partisan eyes 
the great Tennessee River with its dams and 
Powerlines, electrified farms, navigation 
channels and flood-control works. 

To the liberals, TVA showed what a demo- 
cratic government and society could do when 
they went to work for the people. To the 


enterprise, capitalistic economy. 


They 
uu got into such a heated argument about 
lt that when they reached Washington they 
Weren't speaking to each other. 


p 


illustrates as well as anything the 
And in its 
versary observance this month 
probably be some sour notes that 
anti-American it should be broken 
sold to the private power companies. 
best justification of TVA is that it 
But as a matter of speculation, if 
pletely unbiased jury could be given 
Case, it might be found that the com- 
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petitive private enterprise system owes a 
great debt to Tennessee Valley Authority. 
TVA woke up the private power industry 
to its potential. It showed what could be 
done with rural electrification. It showed 
that lower power rates will increase con- 
sumption and increase the sale of electric 
appliances many times over. It promoted 


When TVA legislation was before Congress 
in 1933, E. A. Yates of Dixon-Yates fame 
testified in opposition to TVA because there 
was already a 66 percent over-production 
capacity of private power in the area and 
he could see no market for more. But with- 
in 7 years TVA had doubled the private con- 
sumption level. By 1953 it had increased 
17 times. Today TVA's total steam and 
hydroelectric power capacity is over 50 times 
what it was in 1933. 

TVA's purchases of low bid foreign electric 
generating equipment caused American 
manufacturers to sharpen their pencils and 
become competitive. Publicizing identical 
bids submitted by American manufacturers 
on furnishing TVA with electrical equip- 
ment resulted in antitrust charges with 
heavy damage suits still pending and the 
restoration of real, competitive, free enter- 
prise. TVA engineers have also led the way 
in design of larger and more efficient hydro 
and steam generating units, dams and locks. 

But of far more value than its pioneering 
in the electrical industry, TVA has set a na- 
tional and international pattern for multi- 
ple-purpose water control, flood prevention, 
navigation, recreation, reforestation and 
the shift of agriculture from row crops like 
corn and cotton to cover crops that conserve 
water. 

Before Congress now is a bill to provide 
$20 million for financing water resource re- 


this money can be used as efficiently as TVA 
has used its funds over the past 30 years, 
it should be an investment paying multiple 
dividends. 


The 39th Anniversary of FBI Director 
Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


o OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I pointed out to the Members 
of the House that the following day, 
May 10, 1963, marked the 39th anniver- 
sary date of the appointment of John 
Edgar Hoover as Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

No man in the history of this great 
Nation has enjoyed a greater reputa- 
tion for integrity and devotion to public 
service than Mr. Hoover. His continued 
service, and reappointment by the suc- 
cessive Attorneys General since 1924, 
regardless of their political affiliation, 
amply demonstrates the high regard in 
which Mr. Hoover has been held over 


the years. 

Moreover, his active, objective, and 
devoted service in today’s operation of 
the FBI continues to reflect his enthu- 
siastic and vigorous capabilities to re- 
main at the helm of the Bureau for years 


to come. 
The FBI stands second to none as an 
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efficient organization of outstanding men 
and women who are dedicated to public 
service in enforcement of laws relating 
to Federal crimes, as well as protecting 
the national security and the future of 
America. 

The reputation of the Bureau stands 
as a living monument to the man who is 
responsible for that very reputation— 
J. Edgar Hoover—America’s man of 
integrity. 


Mrs. Elmo T. Nostrand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
scourge of cancer is a problem that has 
deeply affected every member of this 
Nation. Its eradication is the goal of 
everyone. However, some people have 
dedicated more time to the eradication 
of this disease than others. These peo- 
ple, I maintain, should be given recogni- 
tion of the highest honor. Such a per- 
son is Mrs. Elmo T. Nostrand, 17 Fair- 
view Road, Farmingdale, Long Island, 
N.Y., who for 15 years has given of her- 
self unsparingly as a volunteer worker 
for the American Cancer Society. Over 
the years, she has held every position in 
the Nassau County Ghapter of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, me recently she 


scroll for distinguished service. Because 
I believe in the importance of the work 
that this good lady, with her many oth- 
er thousands of associates are doing, it 
is my pleasure to honor her by reciting 
her achievements in the RECORD. 

On March 21, 1963, Mrs. Nostrand was 
awarded the American Cancer Society 
Bronze Medal for Distinguished Service 
in Cancer Control. There were 13 such 
awards given in the United States by the 
National Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society—only three to 
Wwomen—one woman from Philadelphia, 
one from New York and Mrs. Nostrand. 
She is to day vice president of the Nassau 
division of the American Cancer Society 
and chairman of their volunteer activ- 
ities for the district. 

Mrs. Nostrand has been active as a 
volunteer with the Nassau Division of the 
American Society for 15 years, serving 
in all volunteer capacities from village 
crusade blockworker and village crusade 
chairman to her present positions as a 
member of the division board of direc- 
tors, vice president of the Nassau divi- 
sion, member of the executive commit- 
tee and chairman of volunteer activities 
for the Nassau division. 

Mrs. Nostrand has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the society through 
the development of a volunteer organi- 
zation and local cancer units which con- 
duct the year-round education, patient 
service programs, and the annual Cancer 
Crusade. 
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She has also developed a year-round 
training program for volunteers in all 
phases of the society's work. 

In November of 1960, Mrs. Nostrand 
was one of seven volunteers in the United 
States chosen by the National Office of 
the American Cancer Society to partici- 
pate in a 1-week special conference held 
in Williamsburg, Va. This committee of 
seven, along with members of the na- 
tional staff, studied all phases of volun- 
teer activity in the society. 

Mrs. Nostrand was the recipient of the 
1960 Long Island Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Club Exceptional Volun- 
teer Service Award in honor of her out- 
standing achievements and dedication to 
the Nassau Division of the American 
Cancer Society. 

Mrs. Nostrand has put in over 500 
hours each year in volunteer activities. 


Without Law We'd Have Anarchy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of the observance of Law Day, U.S.A., 
on May 1 this year, the Wichita (Kans.) 
Bar Association sponsored an essay 
contest for high school students on the 
subject of “The Importance of Law in 
Our Daily Lives.” The winner was Ann 
Elisabeth Brazelton, who is a senior at 
Southeast High School in Wichita. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to commend Miss 
Brazelton for her constructive and 
thought-provoking essay and recom- 
mend it to my colleagues in the House 
for their perusal: f 
THE IMPORTANCE or LAw IN OUR DAILY Lives 

(Enrror's Norx.— As part of the observance 
of Law Day (Wednesday) this year, the 
Wichita Bar Association sponsored an essay 
contest for high school students on the sub- 
ject of “The Importance of Law in Our Daily 
Lives.” Winner was Ann Elisabeth Brazel- 
ton, 17, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. F, 
Brazelton, 8114 Morningside Drive. Her es- 
say is published here.) 

Laws governing life have been in existence 
ever since the first plantlife survived on 
the surface of the earth. One law has suf- 
ficed to rule the lives of all societies since 
life first began. This law is the law of the 
survival of the fittest. 

However, laws governing people in the 
modern world, since the time of the Egyp- 
tians, are those which have distinguished a 
barbaric society from civilization. Whether 
it is recognized or not, even the most lawless 
of people today are governed by a modicum 
of laws. These laws are the laws which so- 
ciety places upon each person. Even a fugi- 
tive from justice, in a mentally sound con- 
dition, would never think of burning a fel- 
low human at the stake, or other such bar- 
baric practice. The idea is horrendous to 
him because of basic training as a child. 

Greeks and Romans had their educated 
lawmaking bodies, as well as their tradi- 
tions and social mores which defined the laws 
for their civilization. We of the United 
States have our representative legislative 
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bodies to dictate our public laws to us, 
with our approval, and as earlier civiliza- 
tion have social customs and mores. 

A rebellious child is spanked for his mis- 
demeanors; a delinquent juvenile is sent to a 
correction home or placed on directed pro- 
bation; adults are punished according to the 
dictum of the law. Without these correc- 
tion factors the laws which protect our civi- 
lization and our daily lives would be mean- 
ingless. Without laws there would be no 
civilization. 

Anarchy is difficult to visualize in the 
mind’s eye. Yet without the forces of civi- 
lization, laws and social mores, that is the 
condition under which we would live. The 
results of such a system are impossible to 
comprehend because of the comparative 
rigidity of the social conventions which 
govern our actions, although largely with- 
out conscious thought by people involved. 

The protection of the various freedoms of 
all the people of the world today is exercised 
by law and by the “hand” of the law, which 
enforces its authority. Law in our everyday 
lives is not recognized or even thought of. 
It is the cause of secondary reactions, that 
is actions without conscious thought, be- 
cause even from childhood, people are taught 
that this is right and that is wrong. When 
this is the case, without a reflex reaction 
occurs, and, habit if nothing else, prevents 
the breaking of a formal law or social more. 

The law, in its formal aspect gives to us 
a great deal of freedom, and though we 
do not realize it in the course of a day, or 
even à year, or perhaps a lifetime, it is the 
reason that man has survived today, and 
that he can live in an society, 
where unheralded we aid in our fellow man's 
advancement and comforts. We do these 
things seemingly for our own benefit, things 
so small as slowing for a school zone, or stop- 
ping for a red light, or patronizing the cor- 
ner grocery store. Without law or social 
mores we could happily mow down rows of 
school children, run red lights, jam traffic 
and cause accidents, and cheerily rob our 
neighborhood However, without 
law, it is doubtful that there would be cars 
and schools, and the grocery would never 
even be opened. Life would necessarily re- 
vert to cave man standards. 

As our lives daily grow more complex, 
so do our governing systems. We biithely 
proceed on our way, quite unaware that 
anything could be or would be changing. 
Yet, each day sets new precedents which we 
file in our mental library and continue from 
then on to use in our reflex of actions. 


-Formal law protects us in every way possible 


and provides a checkrein far more gentle 
than those which society would employ when 
we find ourselves out of sorts with its rules. 

Perhaps life should be considered a game, 
the laws which govern its orderliness the 
rules of the game, and our social mores and 
customs could be called the general honest 
nature and the conscience of the players. 
If one facet of the rules are removed, or 
waived, then an equal facet of the honesty 
necessary to achieve winning status in the 
game is set aside, Then the game will be- 
come a general free-for-all, as the largest 
part of the rules will crumble or be waived. 
But by adding more rules, the same game 
becomes a little more complex, requiring 
more thought, and becoming more strictly 
ruled by the conscience which forbids cheat- 
ing, as cheating becomes more difficult and 
honesty becomes the byword. Then in this 
manner the honest, intelligent man will win 
his game, and will be duly rewarded for 
following the rules of the game and exer- 
cising moral judgment in playing it. It 
becomes an exciting challenge to him to do 
better in the game—a challenge to follow 
the rules more closely and to protect his 
material assets with the rules by which he 
is called upon to play the game. 
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Therefore, it may be said that law is 
that element of daily living which influences 
us in all we do, think and say. Law is not 
only that which is printed upon paper and 
enforced by the governing powers, but it 
also includes the social elements of living. 
It includes the everyday courtesies exhib- 
ited by those people schooled in good man- 
ners and proper social conduct. Law bas 
its rewards. Law brings with it happiness, 
and freedoms unknown to lawless, barbaric 
societies. Law in all its myriad forms is 
civilization.. The very meaning of the word, 
“civil’—courteous, urbane, and ordinarily 
polite, pertaining to private rights of individ- 
uals in a community—trepresents the gov- 
erning of people and their actions by an 
organized body of law and social customs. 

It may never be said that living things in 
numbers of more than one haye existed 
without law. For without customs, mores, 
and formally instigated and enforced laws, 
still Nature rules her world with her great 
all-encompassing law, the law of the survival 
of the fittest. No society, however base and 
ungoverned, has ever existed without at 
least this single ruling maxim. 


Governor Scranton Proclaims Slovak 
Catholic Federation of America Week 
in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Slo- 
vak Catholic Federation of America is 
holding its 42d national convention at 
Hotel Sterling, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on May 
14 and 15, 1963. 

Gov. William W. Scranton, of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, in honor of 
this national convention proclaimed the 
Slovak Catholic Federation of America 
Week from May 12 to 19, 1963. I ask 
unanimous consent that the proclama- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Stovak CATHOLIC FEDERATION OF AMERICA 
Wrrex—May 12-19, 1963 

Whereas the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania has among its population a large num“ 
ber of Pennsylvanians of Slovak descent, wh? 
have contributed much to our progress and 
achievement in all areas of endeayor; and 

Whereas many societies, churches, schools. 
and other institutions have been established 
in Pennsylvania during the past century in 
honor of SS. Cyril and Methodius, apostles 
of the Slovaks, whose 11th centennial is being 
observed this year; and 

Whereas the Slovak Catholic Federation of 
America will meet in the city of its founding: 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., May 14 and 15, 1963, for 
its 42d national convention, paying 
tribute to SS. Cyril and Methodius: 

Now, therefore, I, William W. Scranton, bY 
virtue of the power vested in me as Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, do 
proclaim and pronounce the week of May 12 
to 19, 1963, as Slovak Catholic Federation of 
America Week, encouraging friends and 
neighbors of Slovak Pennsylvanians to re- 
joice with them in this commemoration, and 
pray with them for the liberation of their 


1963 


homeland, Sloyakia, from the yoke of com- 
mMunism. 
WILLIAM W. SCRANTON, 
or. 
By the Governor: * 
Grorcr I. BLOOM, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Peace in Laos Appears Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
det leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following from the 
Fort Lauderdale News of May 6, 1963: 
Rep CHINA THREAT: Peace In Laos APPEARS 

MYTH 


(By James Marlow) 


The idea of peace in Laos is s myth. 
you were weak but getting stronger and 
time was on your side; you could 
afford to inch along to get what you wanted. 
A delay of even a decade or two wouldn't 
Mean much. 
The Red Chinese are in that position. 
Since they operate on the theory that a 
unized world is inevitable, they don’t 
ve to rush. Since the policy of commu- 
nism is expansion, what they naturally want 
is everything in sight. 

Laos, right next door and on the road to 
au the rest of southeast Asia, is the easiest 
and weakest obstacle and therefore the log- 
ical first step. 

The United States, concerned that unless 

Laotian fighting stops the Reds will 

yiumph, appeals to Premier Khrushchev to 

elp arrange the truce which was supposed 
to keep anyone from winning. 

Naturally, since the rest of the world is 
ine and listening, he says he's all for 
m4 and order. But he doesn’t say he'll step 

to be sure no one takes over. 
no, if he did, it wouldn't mean much. 

Would be only a pause. The fighting 
Would begin again, in a month, 6 months, a 
— = impractical to think Red China 

no 

Mie pgs ee ee 
i It doesn't even have to use its own troops, 
na country as primitive, confused, and di- 
vided as Laos, local Communist guerrillas are 
plenty good enough when helped, encour- 
ged, and no doubt directed by Red China, 

The Red Chinese would be far more direct 
if far more overbearing and overwhelming 
à they had now a plentiful supply of the nu- 

weapons they are trying to put to- 
Eether. That time almost certainly will 
tome, * 
ag aats why the Asia of today, troubled 
are,’ $5, in a few years will look like an 
da Of comparative calm. The worst days 
are ahead. 
As of now, lacking nuclear weapons, Red 
has stopped blustering about seizing 
sits mosa where the United States‘ nationalist 
by es. under Chiang Kai-shek, are protected 
American air and sea power and its mod- 
Weapons. 
5 Present reticence of the Red Chinese 
feat t Formosa will also change when they 
Un! strong enough for a showdown with the 
ly ed States over Formosa. It’s particular- 
¥ easy to understand why in this case. 
58 ight now Americans are incensed that 
Mile ism has a stronghold in Cuba, 90 
es from the United States, even though 


— 
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this country never claimed Cuba as its own. 

But the Red Chinese do claim Formosa, 
100 miles from mainland China. So Ameri- 
cans who feel irritated about Cuba can un- 
derstand how the Red Chinese feel about 
Formosa. 

But, because neither side will budge on 
Formosa, a clash eventually seems inescap- 
able just as it probably will be over Cuba 
unless Fidel Castro is toppled from within, 
And that doesn't look likely. 

The Red Chinese don't have to wait to get 
stronger in order to try to absorb mainland 
Asia just south of them and right next door. 
Here they don't have to attack directly, as 
they would with Formosa. 

For example: The local Communists in 
Laos are doing pretty well. After Laos, if 
it falls, the story will be repeated in one form 
or another with Burma, Thailand, and Cam- 
bodia. 


The Middle Incomes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
i Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, now 
that almost all of us have gone through 
the annual arduous exercise of collecting 
our bills and receipts while preparing to 
give Uncle Sam his due in taxes, it is 
perhaps the best possible time to take 
a serious, analytical view of expanded 
Federal spending. 

It is no economic secret that the over- 
whelming majority of our income tax 
dollars come not from the few very rich 
or from those with low incomes, but 
from America’s populous middle class, 
Mr. William Sumner, Washington cor- 
respondent for the Ridder Publications, 
has asked in his St. Paul Pioneer Press 
column of May 8 just how far we can go 
in taxing our middle-class citizens be- 
fore we reach a breaking point in their 
ability to pay. As Mr. Sumner so ably 
points out, there is no “horn of plenty” 
from which our tax dollars are collected, 
and that ceiling at which point taxation 
becomes not a necessary fact of life 
but a hardship is rapidly compressing 
on the backbone of our economically 
middle-class wage earners. 

The article follows: 

Tse MIDDLE Incomes 
(By William Sumner) 

WasHINGTON.—Having put the final 
sweeping flourish on the bottom of the tax 
form, the form in an envelope and the en- 
velope in the mailbox, I am convinced that 
the only economy I cold possibly have stim- 
ulated last year was that of government. 
Heaven help the private sector. 

This month and a half—between the filing 
of the Federal tax return and estimate and, 
finally, giving the Commonwealth of Virginia 
another healthy cut—has been a period of 
discontent. The President had a rough 
winter. I have shared his view of his winter, 
but quite obviously he can't have shared the 
spring of my discontent. 

Not only is he seeking to start projècts 
which will rise from lowly beginnings down 
in the millions to glorious programs ranging 
in the billions. He also seeks to reward 
those who help think up these projects, and 
staff them, with rather handsome pay hikes. 
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So it is apparent that he feels that all is 
well down there in the middie incomes and 
that we are ready for more. 

Many are not, and it is not a matter of 
doctrine so much as it is a feeling of despair 
called, by a adviser, our Puritan 
ethic, It is rather old hat to feel there is 
merit to matching income with outgo, and 
it is indeed embarrassing to bring it up. 
But the facts are that we will catch it in the 
end, and pay for it. 

No one who has seen some of the dismal 
areas of unemployment in the land can say 
with any conviction that those of the middle 
incomes are truly suffering much beyond 
frustration at this point, but it is 
frustration with some cause, 

While the Federal Government duns us 
rather heavily for a social security program 
certain to expand in cost in so-called new 
benefits and through its built-in structure, 
payments to private life, and health insur- 
ance plans become more burdensome. 

While it is un-American not to be for more 
and better education, and while it probably 
is evil to disapprove of spending $17 million 
or so on research in the field of education, 
more concern develops in a person's reac- 
tionary years on the financial means of 
educating his own offspring. 

Again, while it has been clearly demon- 
strated that the automobile is an unsatis- 
factory vehicle for commuting, one who not 
only pays an income tax, but handsome State 
gasoline taxes as well might be excused from 
thinking that these last named funds— 
rather than still more than the Federal 
horn of plenty—could be used for develop- 
ment of rapid transit systems rather than 
the outmoded freeways. 

‘The fact is, of course, that there is no horn 
of plenty and that there is a stiff ceiling 
beginning to form and harden over these sal- 
aried people who entertin visions of a life 
with less economic anxiety. 

Some would say, of course, that the ceiling 
has been around for a long time, but is now 
beginning to compress. A frightful thought 
indeed for the middle class, the alleged back- 
bone of the Nation, and probably too gloomy 
at that. There is paper and green ink in 
abundance, and no doubt the price of chew- 
ing gum will remain stable no matter what 
happens. 


Salute to the Emerson Public Library of 
Emerson, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, an in- 
formed people can do much to advance 
the cause of freedom. One of our in- 
stitutions, the public libraries, is making 
great efforts in achieving that goal. 

I should like to salute the Emerson 
Public Library, of Emerson, N.J., one of 
our fine libraries, on the occasion of 
their having received an Honorable 
Mention Award of $1,500 from among 
97 libraries in competition for a 1963 
Book-of-the-Month Award to small pub- 
lic libraries. 

This award, in recognition of meeting 
the high criteria of the American Li- 
brary Association, cites the Emerson 
Public Library for providing more and 
better library services. The Emerson 
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Library is the first in New Jersey to 
receive this honor since the award was 
established on a national basis. 
By being selected as one of the 1 
outstanding public libraries in the N. 
tion, not only the community but 


for future honors and should be an in- 


spiration to all small public libraries ` 


throughout the State. 


Republican Progress in the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, over the past several months a 
great deal of discussion has developed 
concerning the future of the Republican 
Party in the South where single party 
domination has existed for a hundred 
years. 

In an effort to shed further light on 
this issue, I am pleased to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for my col- 
leagues’ information, a copy of a speech 
made by Horace. E. Henderson, chairman 


of the Republican Party of Virginia, at 
+a University of Virginia on May 9, 


I commend Mr. Henderson’s speech to 

all those interested in the progress being 

made in advancing Republican ideals and 

Republican representation in the South: 
REPUBLICAN PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH 


(By Horace E. Henderson, chairman, Repub- 
lican Party of Virginia, University of Vir- 
ginia, May 9, 1963) 

It is clear that the South and its century- 
long domination by the Democratic Party is 
now undergoing a basic political realinement. 
A number of factors are responsible for this 
overdue development: (1) the economic and 
social patterns of the past are changing; (2) 
the rapid growth of urbanization and the in- 
flux of transient populations; (3) technical, 
economic and social pressures for change and 
progress; (4) the elimination of the segrega- 
tion issue as an overriding political factor; 
(5) the increasing conflict between the lib- 
eral control of the Democratic party and the 
fundamental conservative beliefs of the peo- 
ple of the South; (6) the forthcoming elim- 
ination of the poll tax; (7) rural legislative 
control being upset and dislocated by re- 
apportionment; (8) enlarging retirements of 
older Southern political leaders; and (9) 
the new and younger leadership of the 
Southern Republicans which more actively 
and effectively advocates vigorous political 
action necessary to preserve conservative 
principles and to meet the need for progress 
and leadership by changing demands and 
mounting populations. 

These diverse forces combine to create a 
current situation of confusion and uncer- 
tainty as to the political future of the South 
and its important influence on the determi- 
nation of national political policies in the 
Congress and the White House in 1964. 
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of the Republic. While in the past it has 
been the most consistent area In the Nation 
solidly dedicated to the preservation of fun- 
damental conservative governmental princi- 
ples, it has been the blind devotion of the 
South to one party which has largely enabled 
the Democratic Party to control the determi- 
mation of national policies in the Congress 
for 29 of the past 35 years and to control 
the Presidency for 22 of the past 30 years, a 
period during which most of the conservative 
principles of the South have been under con- 
stant assault by the liberal national Demo- 
cratic Party. 

At a time when it has become increasingly 
apparent that areas, groups, and blocs are 
being exploited for political expediencies, 
the people of the South are recognizing that 
in the interest of the principles in which 
they believe, they no longer will permit the 
South to be taken for granted and further 
exploited by the Democratic Party. Thus 
the South now appears to be up for grabs 
by the national political parties in the fu- 
ture and, after a century, the benefits of 
two-party political competition has come for 
every southern citizen at long last. 

The problem and the challenge for the 
Republican Party in the South is to recog- 
nize the needs and interests of the people of 
this area in this period of change and ad- 
justment, and to seek to provide the appli- 
cation of principle and the promotion of 
progress which will enable the South to suc- 
cessfully compete in an advancing modern 
world toward goals of opportunity for in- 
creased private and personal responsibility, 
dynamic economic development, and essen- 
tial citizen services which local and State 
government can best provide. 

We of the South must not only aspire to 
the legacy of the past, but we must fulfill 
the promise of the future. For we can do 
much now to determine the future of the 
South and its influence upon the Nation. 
While change is inevitable, let us not seek 
change for mere political expediency, but 
rather let us meet the irresistible forces of 
time and circumstance with reason and con- 
trol rather than resistance and chaos. Let 
us work for unity and harmony among all 
segments of our population, let us take great 
pride in the traditions and accomplishments 
of our States, and let us work efficiently and 
enthusiastically together to assure the best 
opportunity for all citizens to assume their 
responsibilities for the progress of our peo- 
ple, principles, and products. 

We are rightfully proud of our heritage. 
We must be determined that we shall do as 
much to advance this heritage as did our 
forefathers with its creation, And, while we 
must never compromise our basic principles 
and constitutional rights, we shall also rec- 
ognize that the application of these rights 
and principles is affected by time and cir- 
cumstance, and we shall not be so rigidly 
conservative nor so inflexibly liberal that the 
application of principle becomes irrelevant 
and impossible. We know nothing remains 
unchanged by time and circumstance—our 
task today is to eliminate the unjustifiable 
and to adjust realistically to the essential 
public factors necessary for the extension of 
freedom, opportunity, and responsibility. 

We must remember that freedom is our 
goal at every level of public concern—and 
freedom perishes before reactionary con- 
servatiam just as before socialistic liberalism. 
The political challenge of our time is not a 
choice between these equally disastrous ex- 
tremes—for our survival as a self-governing 
democracy demands that we preserve and 
extend freedom, maintaining fundamental 
absolutes upon which the democratic system 
of government is founded, yet aggressively 
applying those principles for the creation of 
ever increasing opportunities for the as- 
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sumption of greater responsibilities by all 
free men with dignity and justice, 

We must work for an objective and con- 
structive conservatism. For if conservatism 
is to reassert itself as a national political 
philosophy it must be the dynamic cham- 
pion of the rights and the responsibilities of 
the individual which alone can fully develop 
our greatest opportunities for progress in 
human affairs. We must effectively pursue 
the dynamic application of fundamental 
governmental principles to the ever-chang- 
ing and rapidly expanding problems of the 
present. 

We Republicans in the South must be con- 
cerned about the legitimate problems of hu- 
man beings and we must place the national 
interest first. We must be willing to make 
whatever sacrifices as are necessary for what 
is best for America and her future survival 
as a Republic. We need only leadership. 
Leadership with the courage to stop making 
dependent delinquents of adult Americans, 
leadership with the conviction and deter- 
mination to convince Americans to do for 
themselves what government should not do, 
to lead this Nation back to an appreciation 
of, and practice of, time-proven absolutes of 
self-government, rights, and responsibilities. 

And we must be more than negative. 
When we talk about constitutional rights 
we must also talk about individual rights. 
When we shout for freedom we should de- 
serve freedom by fulfilling our individual re- 
sponsibility for self-government in our com- 
munity, State, and Nation. We must say; 
“Do not ask what your country can do for 
you“ ask rather what you can do to become 
a better and more responsible citizen for 4 
better and stronger America. 

We are right to oppose in inter- 
vention of Government into individual and 
States rights, yet let us make sure that first 
we accept and exhaust individual and State 
responsibilities which can often remove the 
opportunity for Federal power to expand its 
control of more and more of our daily lives 
and fortunes. Let us determine that we shall 
clean our own houses, and when we attempt 
to tell others that self-help is preferable to 
Federal aid, let us not be demogogs who at 
the same time hold out our hands for our 
share of the loot. When we extoll individual 
rights, let us remember that rights are insep~ 
arable from responsibility, and that rights 
with responsibility know no barrier of race, 
opportunity, or dignity. 

We must convince our fellow Americans 
that the choice for survival is between re- 
sponsibility and freedom, or self-indulgencé 
and slavery; between absolute principles of 
sound government, or increasing dicta 


power. 

The Republican Party in the South will 
become the dominant political force for our 
Southern people in the near future if it ful- ` 
fills its great opportunity for being the party 
of progress. We shall continue to rapidly in- 
crease our strength and influence if we 
espouse reasonable political alternatives to 
the invested politicians of the Democratic 
Party in the South; if we work objectively 
to expand the opportunities for a dynamic 
economy, better employment, needed serv- 
ices and facilities, greater efficiency in lieu 
of increased taxes, sound fiscal integrity, 
the full public exposure of governmental de- 
cisions and public operations, We must con- 
duct a constant public discussion of public 
issues. We must provide the competition 
of candidates for public office. We must ad- 
vocate and support legislation for progress. 
We must enlarge the opportunity for respon- 
sibility for all our citizens. And we must 
create and promote public unity and 2 5 


The South needs leadership. 
the South must be prepared to lead the 
South into a new and dynamic future. It 
must meet the need of our people for a pollt- 
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ical leadership of integrity and statesman- 
ship, The greatest tragedy of our times is 
that we citizens have permitted ourselves to 
be politically manipulated into the public 
Position wherein statesmanship can seldom 
be recognized nor maintained in public life. 

No politician today can be elected to pub- 
lic office without compromise to expediency. 
And since the public now demands it. it re- 
Ctives the kind of mediocre leadership it 
deserves, and nothing more. If this Nation 
is to survive the life-and-death struggle with 
international communism; if we are to pre- 
Serve the democratic principles based on fun- 
damental religious absolutes upon which our 
System of self-government is based; if we are 
to maintain our national character and West- 
ern civilization over the threat of socialism 
and communism so that we may advance the 
Progress of opportunity and responsibility for 
all Americans, with thetr rights and free- 
doms intact; then we must preserve, main- 
tain, and expand those constitutional ab- 
solutes and essential principles of self-gov- 
ernmental responsibilities necessary for the 
advancement of the vital interests of the 

erican people. In this era of challenge 
to freedom we can no longer accept govern- 
Ment by political expediency, leadership for 
Political exploitation, or representation only 
for reelection. The very continued existence 
Of our American society demands representa- 
tive political leadership, a rejection of repre- 
Sentation by seniority, and an end to the 
Manipulation of self-interested groups and 
minority blocs for political expediency. 

The survival of America demands states- 
Manship. Statesmanship which will reject 
the popular but improper. Courage to sup- 
Port the unpopular but just. We Republi- 
cans must develop and follow leadership, of 
Principle and conviction if our American way 
Of life is to be maintained, and if we are to 
&vold enslavement by socialism and commu- 


Enlightened leadership is the only practi- 
Cal answer to the problems which beset a 
world. It is the need of the day 

and the necessity of the Nation. We have no 
Tight to seek political power merely because 
We are the opposition. We must meet the 
need for enlightened leadership for the peo- 
ple of our State and Nation. We do not need 
to offer people more for themselves. We 
need only to fulfill our responsibility for 
leadership for greater opportunity and re- 
Sponsibility for our fellow citizens. The best 
Possible way to conserve our American heri- 
and our constitutional system of indi- 
vidual freedom is to expand the opportunity 
for greater responsibility by every citizen. 


The Republic Party has an unlimited po- 
tential in the South. Thousands and thou- 
Sands of Southerners are crossing over to the 

ubdlican Party because the liberal Demo- 
cratie Party is intent upon changing all 
that is, or has been, America. They know 
that an active and strong conservative Re- 
Publican Party working effectively at the 
community, State, and National levels for a 
Republican President, and the Republican 
dontrol of Congress is absolutely necessary 
to reverse the trend toward a socialistic wel- 
fare state by the national Democratic Party. 
Republican Party in the South strongly 
the violation of our constitutional 
Tights and due processes of law, and we op- 
Dose the destruction of the responsibility of 
the individual to his community and fellow 
Citizens. And we strongly support the ex- 
Pansion of freedom of opportunity for all 
for without opportunity there can be 
no responsibility; without ty 
there can be no rights; and without rights, 
there can be no freedom. 


remembered at voting time.” 
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The people of the South now know that 
the Republican Party must become the dom- 


and remain—a form of government of laws 
and not of men. 


“Out, Damned Spot, Out, I Say * * * 
What Need We Fear Who Knows It, 
When None Can Call Our Power to 


Account” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I suppose 
most of us at one time or another have 
put things into words—or in print—that 
@ month or year or so later we would 
just as soon not be reminded of. That 
is why I chose the well-known quotation 
from Macbeth to illustrate my remarks 
today. 

It is good occasionally to review some 
of the things which have been said or 
printed - because they can have an oddly 
therapeutic and even humbling effect— 
which may be “good for the soul.” 

In that connection I would like to in- 
clude with my remarks today an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star of Tuesday, December 8, 
1959—at a time when the Democratic 
advisory council was busily preparing 
statements of high principle, prior to 
adoption of the Democrat campaign 
platform of 1960. The council soundly 
belabored President Eisenhower, as well 
as the entire Republican administration, 
for what it called incompetent adminis- 
tration, willful maladministration, and 
even deliberate refusal to administer. 

The entire editorial—I feel—is price- 
less when read again during this par- 
ticular time in our administrative his- 
tory, under the New Frontier. I would 
like especially to commend the last few 
lines of the second paragraph to the at- 
tention of the House membership and 
the public—in view of pending legisla- 
tion to once again raise the national 
debt limit. The last four words of that 
same paragraph are also noteworthy, in 
view of present attempts to sell the pub- 
lic on “tax cuts” without corresponding 
reductions in governmental spending. 

The third paragraph—need we add— 
is also noteworthy, in view of the count- 
less good will tours taken by Kennedy 
family members either in official or semi- 
Official status—as well as other New 
Frontier representatives. 

Then—the closing lines of the edi- 
torial—which says: “they make interest- 
ing reading, even though not 8 

may 
well be that the New Frontier adminis- 
tration will find itself “hoist on its own 
petard” because they have been so 
diligent in publicizing all their actions 
and programs that the public may well 
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remember some of the more embarras- 
sing things at voting time. 

At any rate, we will be glad to jog their 
memory from time to time, if it will 
help. 

I would like under unanimous consent, 
that the editorial entitled “The Need to 
Elect,” appearing in the Tuesday, De- 
cember 8, 1959 Washington Evening 
Star—be included in my remarks today 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

THE Nexo To ELECT 

As a partisan political document, the 
policy statement of the Democratic Advisory 
Council leaves little or nothing to be said. 
It indicts the Republicans on every possible 
ground—from age-old affinity for the 
moneyed interests, neglect of the common 
man, hostility to new ideas, a lingering bent 
toward isolationism and even to distrust of 
government itself. It charges the Repub- 
lican executive with incompetent adminis- 
tration, willful maladministration and even 
deliberate refusal to administer. 

To counter this bleak evaluation of na- 
tional life under a GOP administration, the 
council offers a lengthy series of reasons why 
the United States “needs a Democratic 
President.” The reasons range from the 
much-debated one of achieving “growth and 
full prosperity” to the less-debated one of 
developing the “cultural and artistic life of 
the Nation.” Included, too, are the goals of 
better facilities for education, improved 
health services, prosperity for the farmers, 
security and dignity for the aged and “a 
decent home for every American family.” 
All of these, and more, are within reach if 
the voters vote right. Furthermore, al- 
though virtually all of the recommendations 
on purely domestic welfare issues would in- 
volve substantially higher Federal spending, 
the council assures that the money for these 
“essential needs“ can be raised without de- 
Tae, spending and without increasing tax 
rates. 

On foreign affairs, the council wishes the 
Republican President well on his present 


making 

ful, damaging and dangerous.” Still, it adds, 
“good will tours are an inadequate substi- 
tute for solid policies and programs.” Actu- 
ally, the council thinks that the administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower has “sadly 
damaged America’s strength and prestige 
abroad - although the lengthy section deal- 
ing with foreign affairs reportedly was toned 
down in the course of being drafted. 

This is, of course, the precampaign season 
for statements of high principle from each 
political party. The Republicans recently 
labored through a whole series, prepared by 
its Committee on Program and Progress. 
The Democratic Advisory Council promises 
more to come. Presumably, each party will 
reach a climax at this sort of thing when 
campaign platforms are adopted at next 
summer’s conventions. They make interest- 
ing reading, even though not widely remem- 
bered at voting time, 


Dividends From a $4 Billion Investment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, evi- 
dence accumulates daily indicating much 
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of our foreign aid money might as well be 
dumped into the Potomac. By doing this 
we would at least know where we placed 
it. 

The following editorial from the York 
(Pa.) Dispatch is further evidence of 
what one friend thinks of our generosity: 

Pour BILLION DOLLARS WASTED 

You would think that Brazilian Govern- 
ment officials, having watched while the 
United States poured $4 billion into their 
country since World War II, would have 
some kind word for our efforts. 

Such is not the case, apparently. 

Latin labor leaders meeting in Bogota, 
Colombia, heard Brazilian Labor Minister 
Almino Alfonso declare that Latin America's 
problems cannot be solved with “works of 
charity,” and that Brazil has little to show 
from the Alliance for Progress. 

Asked to explain what has happened to the 
$4 billion, the Brazilian delegation to the 
labor conference sat in silence. 

The U.S. foreign aid program has been 
operated on the theory that if we don't heip 
the have-nots of the world, the Russians 
will ultimately absorb them. 

Brazil is a good example of why we think 
the theory is ill-founded. If Uncle Sam 
wants to be the banker of the world, let 
him act like a banker—who demands results 
from money invested. 


Speak Up, Illinois 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
participation of scientists, business lead- 
ers, and State and Federal officials in 
the Space Month activities in Hlinois, 
which have just ended this past week- 
end, has emphasized the ability of the 
Midwest to contribute more than it has 
in the past to the national space and 
defense effort. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission previ- 
ously granted, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing editorial on this subject which 
appeared in the May 10 issue of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times: 

Speak Up, ILLINOIS 

As Space Month ended in Illinois, Goy. 
Otto Kerner made a stirring speech to the 
Midwest Space Conference Panel. The Gov- 
ernor is concerned, and rightly so, because 
Tilinois does not have more than a minuscule 
portion of the multi-billion-dollar space con- 
tracts now in force. 

Most of the space contracts and expendi- 
tures are allocated to the east and west 
coasts and to one or two locations in the 
South. Those few contracts in Illinois have 
been solicited by energetic manufacturers 
and some of these are performed outside 
Illinois by local firms. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that Illi- 
nois (and the Midwest) have the brains; 
there are great universities here and manu- 
facturing facilities that will measure up to 
any demands. Governor Kerner makes spe- 
cial mention that Illinois would welcome an 
electronic research center and that a nuclear 
propulsion center, to study the best methods 
to harness nuclear power for propulsion, 
would be a natural for this area where the 
atomic age was born. 
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One difficulty was not mentioned, per- 
haps because the Governor is a bit chary. 
Illinois has no Vice President of the United 
States—and that may be why some $150 mil- 
lion is being spent in Texas for a manned 
spacecraft center, a facility which could 
easily have been placed anywhere in the 
country, and why $200 million is being spent 
on a Saturn test facility in western Missis- 
sippi. 

Nor has Illinois ever had any Senators with 
the bold drive and acumen that Massachu- 
setts has had—which may be one of the rea- 
son that Massachusetts now bristles with 
electronic complexes and is the recipient of 
giant Government contracts. 

The art of politics is, as always, the art 
of the possible. The mere possession of 
brains and facilities does not mean that 
Government’ will automaticlly award con- 

r all, the brains and facilities 
can easily be persuaded to go where the con- 
tracts 


go. 

Governor Kerner is right, Ilinois does not 
have its fair share of space contracts. The 
State is losing income and employment to 
other areas less able to do the work. 

In his speech Governor Kerner asked the 
NASA officials just what they wanted, what 
conditions did Illinois have to meet in order 
to attract space contracts and what must be 
done to justify the placing of a major NASA 
development in Ulinois. 

Governor Kerner has been in office since 
1961. He is the chief political officer of this 
State. We might ask of the Governor—why 
has he waited until now to find out what is 
needed? Other States, other regions, have 
obviously learned what is needed and have 
met the conditions, 

Why not Illinois? 


88 of Former Representative 
Frank Smith of Mississippi to TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
people of the Tennessee Valley were most 
delighted and very grateful when Presi- 
dent Kennedy saw fit to appoint the dis- 
tinguished former Representative from 
Mississippi, Mr. Frank Smith, to the 
Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

The President has since nominated Mr. 
Smith to a full 9-year term on the Board, 
and the Senate has since consented to 
the appointment. For this, too, we in 
the valley are thankful, as evidenced by 
an editorial which recently appeared in 
the Chattanooga Times. é 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A FULL TERM ror MR. SMITH 

Frank Smith, former Mississippi Congress- 
man, has been a member of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority board of directors for less 
than a year. He has spent much of the time 
since his appointment to fill out an unex- 
pired term in f himself with his 
administrative duties and in visiting various 
TVA installations over the valley. 
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Now President Kepnedy has nominated 
Mr. Smith for a full 9-year term on the TVA 
board. It was an expected expression of 
White House regard for the liberally inclined 
Mississippian whose support for the Presi- 
dent's policies in Congress contributed to his 
defeat in last summer’s primaries. 

Although Mr. Smith’s political leanings 
may have been a factor in his selection for 
the TVA board, there is also reason for the 
choice on the basis of geographical represen- 
tation. TVA serves almost a fourth of Mis- 
sissippi with power generated on the Tennes- 
see, and soon will be linked on an exchange 
basis with the two private companies op- 
erating in the rest of the State. 

He knows the region and its people and 
shares with them their continuing objective 
of balanced growth. With a full term now 
afforded him, subject to Senate confirmation, 
he possesses a fine opportunity with his TVA 
board colleagues to serve the region through 
encouraging a rounded development of all 
its resources. 

We congratulate him on the appointment 
and wish him well in the fulfillment of his 
duties. 


Elkton (Va.) Jaycees Encourage Student 
Interest in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, I had the pleasure of a visit from 
Barry Hensley, a student at Elkton 
(Va.) High School, who was selected by 
the school faculty to spend a day at the 
Capitol observing the legislative process. 

Young Mr. Hensley visited a commit- 
tee session with me, accompanied me to 
the Pentagon and then returned to 
spend most of the afternoon in the 
House galleries, observing the proceed- 
ings on the floor. 

Barry was the first Elkton student 
selected to participate in a new program 
of the Elkton Jaycees, and the hope 18 
that other young people from Elkton 
will have opportunity to come to Wash- 
ington in this program to spend a day 
with their Representative in Congress. 

Escorting Barry yesterday was Mr. 
Norman Workman, State director of the 
Elkton Jaycees. Mr. Workman, as well 
as Herbert Baugher, president, and 
other officers of the Elkton Jaycees, are 
to be complimented on the development 
of this fine program for training in citi- 
zenship. It is just one more example of 
the enthusiasm and energy to be found 
in the Jaycee movement for any proj- 
ect contributing to community better- 
ment or civic awareness. 

Young citizens such as Barry soon will 
acquire shares in the responsibility for 
carrying forward our representative 
form of government, and it seems par- 
ticularly fitting that as many of them 
as possible be afforded an opportunity to 
observe firsthand how representative 
government functions. 

The system is not faultless, we know, 
but improvements have a direct rela- 

to the breadth of public con- 
cern for the effectiveness of a mecha- 
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nism which remains the best hope of rep- 
resentative, nonoppressive government. 
It is to the Barry Hensleys that we must 
for the maintenance and advance- 
Ment of the principles of individual 
m on which our governmental 
Structure is based, and I salute the Elk- 
ton Jaycees on the inauguration of this 
Program for student observation of the 
Congress. 


The Great Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV=S 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
Would like to take this opportunity to 
fall to the attention of Congress the ex- 
dellent historical essay for which Gordon 

wenk, a young neighbor of mine, re- 
cently was accorded top honors in a 
Nationwide contest sponsored by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

A fifth-grade student at the York 
Avenue School, Lansdale, Pa., Gordon 
Won both a local and State contest with 

essay, The Great Treaty,” prior to 
successfully competing with 49 other 
®ssayists in the nationwide contest. 

Gordon wrote about the importance 
to Pennsylvania of the treaty signed by 
W Penn and Lenape Indians in 
1683. His essay follows: 

THE GREAT TREATY 
(By Gordon Schwenk) 

The place: Shackamaxon, Pa. The great 
lme tree, 155 years old. 

The time: In June 1883. 

The boat is coming up the river, red flag 
At its prow. The Governor wears a gray suit, 

hat and blue sash of silk. Indians 
assemble and the kings and the people await 
of “Onas,” (William Penn—the 


blankets decorated with fantastic de- 

and their plumes dance in the air. 
The Indians welcome the Governor and 
then go apart by themselves to prepare for 


The great chief of the Lenapes arises 


Yances a few steps and takes up a chaplet 
like à Greek or Roman crown of oak leaves 
Or laurel. The thorn was the emblem of 


the thorn was on his head, no persons 
Could be molested; all must be harmony and 


. Taminent, the lord of the Delawares, takes 

and sets it in the chaplet as if it 

‘Were a gem. He lifts the chaplet and thorn 

ma puts it upon his head. There is a deep 
ce. 


The Indians lay down their arms and the 
men take away out of sight the bows 
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Governor Penn was at that time a young 
man of 38 years. William Penn comes and 
stands near the semicircle with a parchment 
in his hand. The Governor speaks and part 
of his words were these: 

“Brothers, there dwells with us that great 
and eternal spirit who holds the heavens, 
that receives our souls at the hour of death. 
He knows that we are men of peace, that our 
desires are for peace, that today is a day of 
good will and that we have no other thought 
than to serve each other. We have come to 
you with open hearts. Everything here is to 
be openness, brotherhood, and love.” 

He unrolls the parchment that contains 
the written treaty. He reads the treaty. 

The treaty declared that from that day, the 
nations of the Lenni Lenapes and the chil- 
dren of Onas should eternally be friends. 

That all roads should be free and open to 
each other. 

That the doors of the white men should 
be open to the red men and the doors of 
the red men open to the white men. 

That they should never believe evil of each 
other and should seek to correct any evil 
report. 

That should any white man wrong a red 
man or any red man a white man, the case 
should be adjudged by 12 men, 6 of them 
should be white and 6 red men and in this 
way, justice to all men was to be sought and 
approved. 

They kept this treaty for 70 years and the 
white people were the first to break the cove- 
nant. No of Quaker blood was ever 
shed by an Indian in the colony. 

It is the Shackamaxon Treaty, which marks 
the highest level of Penn’s fame. That 
speech by the elm tree was the speech of 
no imperialist filled with false pride of race; 
it was the plain speech of an honest man 
with a true vision of human brotherhood, 

Voltaire, a man in his twenties when Penn 
died, wrote of the great treaty in his “Dic- 
tionnaire Philosophique” as an absolute fact 
and called it the “only treaty between those 
nations and the Christians which was never 
sworn to and never broken.” As for the pur- 
pose of the great treaty, the Quaker message 
is a peace message, and Penn’s first effort 
would have been to establish peaceful rela- 
tions with his new neighbors and guarantee 
to them the peaceable ideas of the immi- 
grants who had already arrived and the many 
more who would follow. 

William Penn was one of humanity’s truly 
great men and his achievements are proved 
by the things such as the great treaty which 
he promoted and left for posterity. Genera- 
tion by generation since his time, the ideals 
which he cherished and partially realized 
more than two and a half centuries ago are 
being carried through in public and private 
life. 

The signing of this great treaty can be 
traced in Pennsylvania’s history as a most 
important fact in its rising to a strong and 
powerful State. 

How could a State fall that was based on 
“openness, brotherhood, and love“? 


Military Pay Increases 


SPEECH 


HON, CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 5555) to amend 
title 37, United States Code, to increase the 
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rates of basic pay for members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, today 
the House of Representatives has the op- 
portunity to rectify an unfair provision 
of the Military Pay Act of 1958 and, thus, 
repair a breach of trust with a group of 
the most dedicated citizens of this great 
country. 

The military pay bill of May 20, 1958, 
which went into effect on June 1, 1958, 
provided that no one retired prior to 
June 1, 1958, could compute his retire- 
ment pay under the new pay scales con- 
tained in the 1958 Pay Act. 

It seems to me that if those who re- 
tired before 1958 are entitled to recom- 
pute, a man who retires after 1958 should 
be entitled to recompute also. I support 
the recomputation amendment because 
it avoids disparities in rates of retire- 
ment pay between retirees having the 
same grade and length of service. 

This amendment relieves the individ- 
ual of the burden of extending his term 
of service to assure himself of an increase 
in retirement pay. Under the proposed 
amendment an individual knows that 
his retirement pay would be the same 
whether he retired before or after a 
pending pay increase. 

The amendment also serves as a de- 
sirable incentive to retain the mature 
and experienced men needed during this 
period of crisis and cold war. It should 
= passed by the House and enacted into 

W. 


Drug Patent Law Likely in Italy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
American pharmaceutical companies 
have made great strides in research and 
discovery of lifesaving, wonder drugs 
since World War II. One of the chief 
reasons for this miraculous progress has 
been our Nation’s strong patent system 
which encourages our scientists by 
affording them protection for their dis- 
coveries. 

At the same time, our American drug 
companies have also been forced to con- 
tend with foreign manufacturers, not 
restricted by patent laws of our country, 
and nonexistent patent laws in their own 
countries, who reap the benefit of Ameri- 
can research and development without 
involving themselves in the costly proc- 
esses of scientific laboratories and high- 
rriced research talent. 

Italian drug manufacturers have been 
involved in this area, and have copied 
many costly American formulas at little 
or mo expense because of the lack of 
Italian patent restrictions. 

The State of Indiana is a great drug 
manufacturing State with many out- 
standing pharmaceutical firms being lo- 
cated within our State’s borders. Thus 
our State has been most cognizant of 
this inequity to the American drug in- 
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dustry imposed by lack of patent laws 
in Italy. 

It is most encouraging to note that 
the Italian Parliament which convenes 
May 16 will consider proposed drug 
patent legislation. 

My own legislation, entitled H.R. 1707, 
has been introduced before the 88th Con- 
gress and referred to the House Judici- 
ary Committee. It provides protection 
for American manufacturers from the 
pirating or copying of their patents by 
foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. Charles Vaughan, the very capable 
and knowledgeable business editor of the 
Indianapolis News, has written a de- 
tailed account of the problem faced by 
American firms and the prospects of 
Italian legislation which would benefit 
our drug industry. 

Mr. Vaughan’s article appeared in the 
Indianapolis News of May 8, 1963, and, 
under unanimous consent I include this 
article in its entirety, as follows: 

DRUG PATENT Law LIKELY IN ITALY 


(By Charles Vaughan) 

American pharmaceutical companies, in- 
cluding Eli Lilly & Co., are watching the 
coming session of the Italian Parliament 
with unusual interest. The reason for this 
interest is possible Parliament action affeot- 
ing the free world’s drug patent laws. 

When the new Parliament convenes May 
16, it will face a proposed drug patent law, 
the first for that country. Italy and Turkey 
‘are the only two major countries of the free 
world that do not have this patent protec- 
tion. Small Italian companies, without re- 
search programs or a research staff, can 
duplicate and imitate the results of expen- 
sive research and even compete with com- 
panies making the discoveries. 

Another important point is that while 
Italian pharmaceutical firms patent between 
400 and 500 products a year in other coun- 
tries, they are unable to protect their prod- 
ucts in their own country. 

The patent law, long sought by responsi- 
ble Italian drug firms, had reached the 
Cabinet before Parliament was dissolved Feb- 
ruary 15. Under the Italian the 
Cabinet, after approving a bill, sends it to 
Parliament for voting. How fast Parllament 
will act on this proposed law is speculative 
but many Italian industrialists believe it 
will go into effect before the year ends. 

Dr. Guido Zerilli, one of Italy’s leading 
industrialists and head of Lepetit, the coun- 
try’s largest pharmaceutical firm, has been 
an outspoken supporter of the proposed law. 

“All those interested in public health and 
welfare are looking forward to passage of 
this law,” he says. “Everyone hopes that it 
will, at last, put an end to the abnormal sit- 
uation in which anyone disguised as a ‘drug 
maker’ can produce imitations and copies of 
products introduced by Italian and foreign 
companies after great effort and expenditure 
on research and development.“ 

SIXTY U.S. FIRMS IN COUNTRY 


pharmaceutical companies, 
which have been attracted to the prospering 
Italian market since World War II, also will 
benefit from passage of a patent law. Some 
60 American drug concerns—led by Lilly, 
Squibb, Chas. Pfizer and Parke, Davis—are 
operating in Italy either as independent pro- 
ducers or jointly with Italian interests or 
through marketing agencies. 

Except for oil, American investment in 
Italy in chemicals and pharmaceuticals is 
higher than that of any other industrial sec- 
tor. It is estimated that the U.S. companies 
are selling about $60 million annually in the 
Italian market, including direct importations 
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from the United States, and the volume is 
growing steadily. 

A side effect of the patent situation was 
pointed up recently by George E. Frost, a 
patent attorney. Frost reported that in a 
6-year period from 1955 to 1961, there were 
25 new drug discoveries in the United States, 
which has strong patent protection, There 
were only 11 discoveries in all other foreign 
countries with ‘weaker laws and none at all 
in Italy and Turkey, where no protection is 
given. 

The conclusion certainly can be drawn that 
only when manufacturers have strong patent 
protection can they afford to invest the vast 
sums of time and money necessary to find 
new and improved products. 

Yet, at the same time, Senator Esrrs 
Keravver, Democrat, of Tennessee; is propo- 
sing to weaken U.S. drug patent laws by re- 
ducing the life of drug patents from the pres- 
ent 17 years to 3 years, U.S. drugmakers 
contend Kefauver’s law would ruin the in- 
dustry; 

As Italy wakes up, they fear we may fall 
asleep, 


Important Function of the SBA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal recently printed a letter 
to the editor complimenting the Small 
Business Administration. The letter was 
written by an Ohio businessman, Since 
praise for the SBA is not too frequent 
in the Wall Street Journal, under unani- 
mous consent I include the letter to be 
printed in the Recorp at this point: 
From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 25, 1963] 

IMPORTANT FUNCTION OF THE SBA 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I am writing to comment on your Janu- 
ary 15 editorial “Bad Political Business,” 
which does give a surface treatment dealing 
with any politically oriented agency and the 
inevitable motivation to expand its services 
and influence. I feel that this is an element 
of our type of democracy in action that has 
gone on from the start and will continue as 
long as funds are available. 

However, as a so-called small business com- 
pany with considerable experience dealing 
with the Small Business Administration and 
the Government procurement agencies, I can 
cite instance after instance where SBA ac- 
tivities have contributed to tremendous pur- 
chase savings by introducing broader com- 
petition both in the open competitive fleld 
and in negotiated type of contracts for 
material and equipment. 

The sums that are being expended are so 
vast that the easy way has been to call in 
some large, prominent manufacturer, quickly 
negotiate a contract or have them write 
proprietary specifications. They are abie to 
maintain large sales and engineering staffs 
= the areas of heavy governmental purchas- 

g: 

In the research and development area, vast 
sums have practically been forced on these 
larger companies which have strengthened 
their new product development and techni- 
cal know-how far out of proportion to their 
capabilities by expenditure of their own 
funds. 

There is no greater natural resource to be 
tapped in this country than the ingenuity 
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and resourcefulness of the smaller manu- 
facturer. However, they must be taught and 
guided how to handle this type of business 
on @ profitable basis and, in particular, how 
to get at it, which has been an important 
function of the SBA. i 
: GORDON J. BERRY, = 

President, the Electric Products Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


More Jobs Than Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the anomalies of life in America today 
is our struggle with an abnormally high 
unemployment rate among our people 
when at the same time we have more 
jobs available than we have workers. 
The problem with adults is essentially a 
carbon copy of that with unemployed 
youth. Those who are in need of work 
are not trained to handle the responsi- 
bilities of the jobs which are going beg- 
ging for want of qualified takers. 

Those who oversimplify the problem 
by repeatedly stating that our only de- 
ficiency is that we have more workers 
than jobs, that automation is the main 
cause of our unemployment, are mistat- 
ing the case and misleading the Ameri- 
can public, as is pointed out in the fol- 
lowing Wall Street Journal editorial of 
May 14. 

More Jons THAN WORKERS 


With all the discussion of unemployment, 
relatively little attention is paid to the siz- 
able shortage of workers that exists side by 
side with it. 

As Mr. Malabre's article in this newspaper 
the other day indicates, there is no great 
mystery about the seeming paradox. Since 
World War II the economy has generated 
about four new white-collar jobs for each 
blue-collar and farm job lost to technology. 

There are some 10 million more white- 
collar jobs (not even counting employment 
in service industries) than there were in 
1947, while the decline in blue-collar and 
farm jobs amounts to only 2.6 million. The 
growing number in the white-collar category 
would be much greater if there were people 
to fill the openings. 

Most of those officially ‘classified as un- 
employed are people with few or no skills, 
and it obviously isn’t easy to qualify them 
as engineers, stenographers, draftsmen or for 
the other activities where the openings are. 
But the white-collar boom does tend to dis- 
count some current beliefs. 

One is the notion that advancing tech- 
nology is the great killer of jobs, particularly 
clerical ones. Despite office automation the 
rise of clerical jobs has been particularly 
sharp in recent years. Though Bell System, 
for instance, employs 6,000 fewer operators 
than at the beginning of the postwar period, 
its total employment has increased by more 
than 250,000. 

Another is the idea that any economy with 
more than 4 million estimated as 
unemployed must be in pretty terrible shape. 
On the contrary, an economy with acute 
labor shortages, which for all anybody knows 
may total more than the jobless figures, 
might be said to be thriving. 
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Yet because of the unemployment statis- 
tics, the deceptive impression is left that 
American economy has somehow failed 
Millions of citizens and Washington must 
embark on new spending programs. It is 
indeed a sad thing that so many of those 
Who are genuinely jobless seem unable to 
improve themselves. But an economy able 
employ them, if only they were able, is 
y an inefficient machine that can run 
Only with growing Government support. 


Government Medicine and Fiscal Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the enclosed 
clipping from Government Medicine and 
Fiscal Truth, was forwarded me by J. H. 
Allen, M.D., FA. CS. of Springfield, Mo. 
T concur in his thinking that it is inter- 
sting that both Canada and England 
had a much greater cash outlay than 
the public is led to believe, for their 
S0vernment support type of medicine. It 

Worthwhile that this be brought to all 
Members of the Congress so that this 

thing, which constantly erodes free 
enterprise and the private practice of 
T-patient relationship involving 
Personal service, cannot happen here: 
MEDICINE AND FISCAL TRUTH 

Opponents of Government-controlled med- 
ical care plans have charged for years that 
the true costs of such programs are rarely, if 
ever, understood by the people who are taxed 
to support them. This viewpoint has now 
been corroborated by none other than the 
Deputy Minister of Health of Great Britain, 
Dr. Daniel Thompson. 

In a recent discussion reported by Dr. 
Edward R. Annis, president-elect of the 
American Medical Association, Dr. Thompson 
Sdmitted that the head of the average Brit- 

family pays far more for medical services 
‘ene widely quoted figure of 61.48 per 


COMMENT 


After conceding that the $1.48 figure covers 
Only 12% percent of the total cost of Bri- 
tain's medical scheme—with 87% percent 
Coming out of general revenues—Dr. Thomp- 
on made this startling comment: 

“The people of England don’t understand 

I you went down the streets of Lon- 
don and stopped 9 out of 10 Britishers— 
no. 10 out of 10—and you asked them what 

Cost, they would tell you $1.48 a week.” 

Citizens of Great Britain's sister country, 

. Beem to be equally ill-informed 

Bout the real costs of Government medicine. 

W E. Kilgour, president of Canada’s Great- 

est Life Assurance Co., recently wrote in 
New York State Journal of Medicine: 

“Today, virtually every citizen of Canada 
is entitled to free hospital care * * * Cana- 
plans regard the typical premium of $48 per 
amily per year as not unreasonable. They 
Tarely think of the typical 3-percent provin- 

Sales tax as a hospital tax, and almost 

refiect that the Federal contribution 

Sosts 13.8 percent of the total revenue from 
Personal income tax.” 

Isn't it about time that British and Cana- 
dian citizens were told the fiscal truth about 
their nationalized health schemes? Or do 
bureaucrats in those countries realize that 
à full explanation of these fiscal realities 
Would lead to public disenchantment with 

ernment medicine? 
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Foreign Aid—Dismal Failure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the man 
who knows more facts on foreign aid 
than anyone else, in or out of Congress, 
is our distinguished colleague from 
Louisiana, OTTO E. PassMan. In an ar- 
ticle published in the May 21 issue of 
the National Review, Mr. PassMan spells 
out in detail the utter folly of the foreign 
handout program. 

Soon the Congress will be acting on the 
administration’s request for $4.5 billion 
in aid for fiscal 1964—this in addition to 
the $120 billion the handout program 
already has cost American taxpayers. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp “Foreign 
Aid: Success or Failure?” from the Na- 
tional Review of May 21, 1963: 

FOREIGN Am: SUCCESS OR FAILURE? 
(By Orro O. PassmMan of Louisiana) 

My contention is that foreign aid is a 
complete and dismal failure, and I shall 
briefly outline here some of the reasons I 
think this is so. 

During all history, there have been poor 
nations and rich nations, and various types 
of “isms,” Our own 


initiative, hard work and high integrity; and 
because, also, we pursued the course sug- 
gested by our Founding Fathers, and had a 
firm but fair foreign policy substantially 
based upor trade. But today as is becoming 
increasingly clear, we are resorting to a con- 
cept bordering on appeasement, giving away 
our wealth in a misguided and futile effort 
to buy friends to accomplish the objectives 
which made us strong and wealthy and free 
in the first place. We are trying to make the 
dollar do what it was never intended to do, 
and making a miserable mess in the effort. 

The so-called mutual security part of our 
aid abroad for this fiscal year, as presented 
to Congress, covers economic assistance for 
at least 73 nations and 7 British or Dutch 
territories or possessions and military as- 
sistance to at least 58 nations. Over all, 
it has been determined that 101 of the other 
112 nations of the world have been, are, or 
will be recipients of assistance from the 
United States since the end of World War 
II. Including all categories of aid (mutual 
security, U.S. assistance through interna- 
tional organizations, oversea military con- 
struction) and counting the interest on the 
money we have borrowed to give away—the 
cost to our country of this postwar aid has 
amounted to more than $120 billion. 

Through the years, this uncontrolled— 
and in its existing form and scope, uncon- 
trollable—worldwide spending program has 
become an ever more serious threat to the 
US. dollar and to our country’s gold re- 
serves, Our dangerous balance-of-payments 
problem has developed in large part as a re- 
sult of foreign aid. 

It is generally recognized, that all nations, 
both old and new, earn dollars or other con- 
vertible currency from their exports. But, 
when nations are credited with foreign-aid 
dollars against which they can place orders 
for goods and services, the invoices for these 
goods and services are then sent to the U.S. 
Treasury for payment—from the taxpayers’ 
till—rather than to the government which 
received the shipment. In normal commer- 
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clal practice when the United States sells 
a nation goods or services, the United States 
receives something in return—dollars, gold, 
or goods and services. Under the foreign-aid 
program, however, it is a one-way street 
the goods or service go out, the U.S. Treasury 
Pays the bill, and the United States receives 
nothing of a tangible commercial nature in 
return. 

A program such as this can only be a drain 
on either an individual's or a nation’s re- 
sources, This statement is borne out by the 
outflow of gold from the United States in the 
past 10 years, as well as by the increase in 
2 dollar holdings during the same pe- 

od. 

So great, in fact, has been America's out- 
pouring of wealth to foreign nations that 
many of them have accumulated dollars far 
in excess of their needs for commerce, Con- 
sequently, they have demanded gold in ex- 
change for the dollars, and since 1952 have 
reduced our gold reserves from in excess of 
$23 billion to less than $16 billion. Further- 
more, as of today, they also hold short-term 
dollar assets amounting to $23 billion-plus 
for which they can demand gold. If such a 
demand should be made the United States 
could not meet it, but would fall short by 
about $20 billion in the amount of gold 
needed to fulfill those claims and maintain 
the reserve that is required to support our 
own currency. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR SELF-HELP 

Foreign aid also has created a pattern of 
international charity out of the dollar—in- 
culcating the belief in less-favored nations 
that the United States is morally, and as a 
matter of principle and duty, responsible for 
bringing the world up to our standard of 
living and freedom with our taxpayers’ 
money. While we are bleeding our own citi- 
zens with burdensome taxation in order to 
give to others the majority of the ald- 
recipient countries do not and will not tax 
their own people at rates even remotely close 
to the U.S. rates to assist in bringing about 
the improved standards which we say we 
are trying to help them attain. 

However, we either largely ignore or sweep 
under the rug the fact that our aid is treated 
rather generally by recipients as a substitute 
for internal initiative and effort, or that in 
many cases our aid cannot be effectively uti- 
lized. As a result of this fiscally irresponsible 
action, our annual budget deficits increase, 
and our public debt—already exceeding by 
$23 billion the combined public debts of all 
the other nations of the world—continues to 
rise at an alarming rate. Our free-enterprise 
system has not been able to produce enough 
profits to pay for our foreign aid so we are 
having to borrow the money to meet these 
expenditures, without any plan or suggestion 
as to when, if ever, this money is to be repaid. 

The aid program has become not only an 
added tax to our producers, but a bountiful 
subsidy to our foreign competitors. It not 
only rapidly depletes our own wealth and 
resources, it has also been a primary reason 
for our ever-increasing noncompetitive posi- 
tion in world markets. Our prices are now 
so high that we cannot compete success- 
fully in world trade without the Federal 
Government subsidizing our exports by as 
much as 28 percent; and even with the sub- 
sidies, our trade balance is steadily dwin- 
dling. 

Not only is our foreign aid program liter- 
ally shot through with waste, extravagance, 
foolish planning, unsound operations, and 
ineffective results—of which there is abun- 
dant evidence—but it has contributed to and 
fostered widespread misuse of ald dollars on 
the part of innumerable people in recipient 
countries, in many instances serving to make 
the rich even richer and the poor even 
poorer. 

Unquestionably, the program has been the 
cause of much envy and resentment abroad— 
directed not only toward America, the donor, 
but among various recipient countries as 
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well. Also, it has led to some questions as 

to our ability effectively to operate our own 

economic and monetary systems. 
SHORTCOMINGS STATED 


Briefly stated, here are a few of the more 
readily evident shortcomings of the opera- 
tion, or administration, of our foreign ald: 

The absence of adequate advance plan- 
ning in the past, in the form of technical 
and financial plans, and the failure to reach 
definitive understandings with recipient 
countries on essential project elements, have 
led to overprograming and premature ob- 
ligations. Lack of foresight has also fre- 
quently resulted in delays in the execution 
of project aid and in increased costs, 

In several countries, the official exchange 
rates used by the U.S. Government have sub- 
stantially overvalued the local currencies. 
The use of such rates has unduly increased 
the dollar cost of our ald; and also, in some 
of the countries, the use of these unrealistic 
exchange rates has resulted in windfall 
profits to the importers of the country and 
provided incentives for speculation and ir- 


There has been dispersal of assistance ef- 
forts over too wide an area and too large a 
number of projects in individual countries. 

There has been an inadequacy of qualified 
personnel and an oversupply of unqualified, 
or poorly qualified, personnel; of impractical 
theorists, at all levels of the program, who 
have never worked in free enterprise, who 
have never met a free-enterprise payroll or 
created a free enterprise job. 

Deficient property management is wide- 

d. 


In the military program, the objectives 
have not been sufficiently clarified so as to 
distinguish between forces. which are justi- 
fiable on the basia of military roles and mis- 
sions and those which are equipped and 
maintained for other than military consider- 
ations. 

Substantial quantities of material have 
been delivered which are, and will be, in ex- 
cess of recipient countries’ needs or capa- 
bilities to utilize. 

On and on, such a summary could be con- 
tinued—such as: 

Many nations, including those which are 
newly independent, seek prestige by build- 
ing huge dams, steel mills, superhighways, 
and national airlines, all of which are fi- 
nanced by the U.S. taxpayer. As a result, 
the US. aid agency—now the Agency for 
International Development (AID), prior to 
this the International Cooperation Admini- 
stration (ICA), and prior to that another 
name, with a multiplicity of different desig- 
nations since the beginning—has agreed to 
far too many requests for such projects. 
Entirely too much emphasis has been placed 
on meeting desires of political 
leaders of recipient governments or in carry- 
ing out the unsound schemes of our own 
people; and too little emphasis has been 
given to commonsense thought and action. 

Documentation of these charges can be 
had by the hundreds, and many of them 
are chronicled in detail in the thousands of 
pages of the record of the hearings fo the 
House Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
Appropriations (which it is my privilege 
to serve as chairman). Such things as 


these: 

Six hundred technical aid projects in one 
country, and more ready to be started before 
completion of the existing ones. 

A highway in Vietnam on which the costs 

ted from an estimate of 
$18 million to more than $129 million before 
completion. 

A fertilizer plant in Taiwan, started with 
foreign aid money and estimated to cost 
$34 million, which was inoperable because 
equipment did not meet the specifications 
for the desired operations. 

Radio towers installed in Saigon which had 
not been put in operation because their util- 
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ity was undetermined and their location in 
doubt. 

Three million, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for an air-conditioned yacht for the 
Emporer of Ethiopia. 

Four hundred thousand dollars for bat- 
tery-powered TV sets in remote jungle vil- 
lages. (Merry-go-rounds driven by children 
would recharge the batteries.) 

Independence Day gifts to new African 
countries * * * gifts to Guinea and Mali 
because of their “changing political atti- 
tudes” * * * $5.6 million to Indonesia for 
completion of a road to an athletic stadi- 
um—all from, of all places, the President's 
Contingency Fund, which was appropriated 
by Congress for the purpose of taking care 
of crises which were unforeseen at the time 
the funds were approved. 

The shipping of millions of dollars worth 
of navigational equipment to countries in- 
capable of using it. > 

Supplying enough rifles to one country so 
that each soldier could have, on the average, 
one and one-half rifles per man, and pro- 
graming enough rifles and carbines in an- 
other country to provide an average of two 
weapons per soldier. 

Plans to supply additional aircraft to a 
country with a shortage of trained pilots. 

Fighter planes for and a loan to an Afri- 
can country to buy jet airliners. 

Pouring into Korea $200 million a year, 
which is beyond the capacity of the coun- 
try’s economy to absorb productively or of its 
Government to administer efficiently, the 
result of which has been to encourage cor- 
ruption and hamper development. 

The transfer of military funds to the con- 
tingency fund, and then a further transfer 
to economic programs. 

MIST FROM FOGGY BOTTOM 


Notwithstanding these, and other foreign 
aid facts of record, the administration pro- 
poses again this year to increase the spend- 
ing. The foreign aid bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington has assembled a powerful lobby to 
help promote its efforts. Among other 
things, tt has made sure that contracts, in 
most cases lucrative ones, are awarded to 
colleges and universities in every State of 
the Union, to trade schools in practically 
every State, and to influential segments of 
industry, all of which are busy mustering 
support for the 

One of the myths advanced by the admin- 
istration in attempted justification of its 
foreign aid policy is the claim, addressed to 
the American taxpayer, that approximately 80 
percent of the dollars appropriated for the 
program are spent in the United States. The 
fact is, 100 percent of the dollars appro- 
priated for foreign aid will ultimately have 
an effect on the U.S. economy—in one of 
these three ways: For the payment for goods 
and services shipped free of charge to foreign 
countries; for the purchase of U.S. gold by 
foreign nations as a result of the free dol- 
lars that we have credited to them; or for 
speculation. 

A question we might well ask is this: if 
80 percent of the foreign aid dollar is spent 
in the United States and this expenditure is 
beneficial to our economy, would there be 
more prosperity in America if expenditures 
for the program were doubled or tripled? 
The answer is, of course, that our own re- 
sources would soon be depleted, our false 
prosperity would come to an abrupt end, 
and we would be a bankrupt nation. 

Another myth used by the administration 
to sell foreign aid to this country is that the 
program provides employment for approxi- 
mately 600,000 people. But, looking at this 
matter objectively, it should be understood 
that the wages and salaries of these 600,000 
people are not paid by the foreign govern- 
ments, but by checks drawn on the US. 
Treasury from funds provided by the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Still another myth about the aid program 
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is the widely held belief, fostered by the 
administration, that we are now making 
loans, rather than grants, for development 
assistance abroad. The truth is that a real- 
istic analysis of our so-called development 
loans makes it clear that appropriations for 
this purpose are no different, actually, than 
for the aid programs of the past. Although 
this aid is represented as being on a loan“ 
basis and “repayable” in dollars—obviously 
intended to make the program more palatable 
to the taxpayer—even a superficial examina- 
tion of the terms of these “loans” makes it 
clear that, in reality, this is essentially 8 
grant-aid program. Most of the develop- 
ment loans“ are repayable over a period of 
40 years with no interest, but the agency does 
impose a service charge of three-fourths of 1 
percent a year. After a 10-year grace pe- 
riod the recipient country is then supposed 
to start paying 1 percent a year on the prin- 
cipal. As frankly acknowledged by Mr. Fow- 
ler Hamilton, the most recent former ad- 
ministrator of a long and ever-changing 
procession of administrators of the aid agen- 
cy: “{It] is.more than half grant to begin 
with, if you figure in the cost of the money.” 

(Eleven different directors have served an 
average tenure of 17 months before finally 
leaving the post in frustration and despair.) 

In addition, these “loan” repayments, in 
such amounts as they may be, do not go into 
the general funds of the U.S. Treasury to help 
relieve the tax burden of the citizens of the 
United States, but are plowed back into the 
program for further “loans.” 


MORE MIST 


Continuing to look at this same category, 
not only is this grant ald covered with the 


1961 of the current, 
now committed, up to 5 years in advance, to 
a country “plan,” and after the funds are 
appropriated the aid agency then determines 
what specific programs or projects under the 
“plan” will be financed by the United States. 
In addition to this broad authority granted 
to AID to obtain funds on a “blank check” 
basis, the agency also has authority to de- 
obligate and re-obligate funds and initiate 
new projects or programs without prior jus- 
tification to the Congress, and to transfer 
funds from one appropriation category to 
another. 5 

In contrast to this flexibility of operations, 
it is interesting to take a look at the pro- 
cedural steps involved—which may, 
often do, cover a period of years—on, for ex- 
ample, a Corps of Engineers project in the 
United States. Here is a simplified sum- 


1. Survey of the project is authorized by 
Congress. 

2. Funds are requested for a survey. 3 

3. After the survey report is completed it 
is— 

(a) Reviewed by the Rivers and Harbors 


Board. 

(b) Reviewed by the State, or States, in- 
volved, 

(e) Reviewed by the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior and other interested de- 
partments or agencies. 

(d) Reviewed by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et. 

4. Construction is authorized by law (if 
the project has a favorable ratio of benefits 
to costs). 

5. Funds are requested of Congress for ad- 
vanced planning. 

6. Funds are requested for construction. 

The steps are, of course, a sound and rea- 
sonable procedure, so it is doubtless too 
much even to hope that similar require- 
ments will ever be made applicable to for- 
eign aid. It is not, however, too much to 
hope, and even to expect, that the spend- 
ing for the program—whether it is ref 
to as mutual security, international social- 
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‘sm, world-wide welfare, or outright give- 
&way—be drastically reduced. 
The time to act is now. 
House Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
— Appropriations Hearings, 1962: 
One thousand 23-inch TV sets were or- 
for use in community education pro- 
Brams in underdeveloped countries overseas 
Rt a cost of $400,000 for areas with no elec- 
‘© power supply. 
t ign ald funds were used to buy suits 
5 undertakers in Greece. 
U.S. aid to Kenya was used to buy extra 
Wives for government officials. 
A stockbreeding farm was erected in 
m with US. ald. Nine stalls were 
bunt for each bull. 

Peace Corps sent a man, his wife 
and nine children to the Philippines. One- 
Way fare cost $13,190. The corpsman’s sal- 
Ary is $10,190,” 


Continuing Inaction on Wool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


not McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
t ational Association of Wool Manufac- 
Nerd at their 98th annual meeting in 
ew York on May 9, 1963, adopted an 
uent resolution setting forth the 
I of the domestic woolen industry. 
i think it is hard-hitting and very clear- 
Y Set forth. I should like to ask unani- 
Mous consent that their resolution 
appear in the Appendix of the RECORD 
t the conclusion of my remarks. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
pon was ordered to be printed in the 
Corp, as follows: 

UTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Woo, MaNuracrurers, New Lokk, N. T., 
May 9, 3963 

len’ Berens the already critical import prob- 
an of the Wool Textile and Apparel In- 
Ustries grows increasingly grave, with no 
Prospect of relief available other than 
through action of our Government; and 
Sta ereas the President of the United 
in wf: in promulgating his textile program 
— 1961, affirmed that it was then time 
action“ to alleviate this problem; and 
tay hereas in August of 1962, the policy of 
— U.S. Government was stated officially to 
Compass limitation of wool-product im- 
to prevent market disruption; and 
tig] reas such imports are now substan- 
Gop n excess of the level at which our 
å ernment has announced to this industry 
Nd the world that they will be held: now, 
fore, be it z 
Resolved, That the National Association 
me Ool Manufacturers at its 98th annual 
ting held in New York City, May 9, 1963, 
— and deeply appreciative of the 
trent of the President and his adminis- 
ing for the plight of the wool textile 
th ustry, none the less deplores the lack 
ligt far of definitive action to alleviate the 
ht of the industry and its workers in 
en with the policy unequivocally 
hers ciated by our Government, and does 
by respectfully urge the administration 
Remptig to make use ot the resources at 
al to provide this industry and 
leg “Pendent upon it with the relief prom- 
th and to which they, in justice and in 
© national interest, are entitled. 
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Vocational Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 2 edition. of the 
Times-Crescent, published in La Plata, 
the seat of Charles County, Md., de- 
scribing the very serious need for an 
improved vocational education system 
in this country. 

In my view, Mr. Speaker, and I know 
in the view of many of my colleagues, 
the unemployment problem is the most 
critical aspect of our over-all economic 
situation. And the key to the unem- 
ployment problem, I am convinced, is 
the development of an educational sys- 
tem which will train today’s youth—so 
many of whom, unfortunately, are going 
on the relief rolls as soon as they leave 
high school—to handle properly the 
complex jobs that need to be filled. 
While it is true that we need to con- 
tinue our efforts to improve regular aca- 
demic training and prepare students 
properly for college, the really urgent 
need lies in the establishment of a proper 
vocational educational system. 

I would like to compliment the owner 


editor, Mr. John F. Fennell, 
other members of the staff of that news- 
paper for bringing this very serious 
problem to the attention of its readers. 
The editorial follows: 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The causes of unemployment are numerous 
and varied. The most obvious one is general 
depression or recession—those of us who were 
around during the 1930's will fully under- 
stand this, Another is in demand 
and use for products, which result in the 
decline and the ultimate elimination of in- 
dustries—like, say, harnessmaking. The 
impact of these is usually found in particular 
limited areas where these industries congre- 
gated in their palmy days, A current and 
tragic example of this is found in the coal 
mining districts of West Virginia and else- 
where. Still another ts technological unem- 
ployment, where the machine replaces the 
man, and more efficient and economical pro- 
duction is the result. And as a cause of 
unemployment the trade situation is cer- 
tainly an element in a world which becomes 
ever moré competitive, and in which goods 
can be moved back and forth almost in- 
stantly. 

Then, there is another—and it is one which 
has been given scant attention so far. The 
lead article in the April issue of Harper's 
magazine, written by Edward T. Chase, a con- 
‘sultant and writer on public affairs, deals 
with it. It consists of the way in which 
American education is millions of 
young people into unemployables—because it 
is training them for jobs that are in dimin- 
ishing and even vanishing supply. 

Mr. Chase calls this situation a “national 
scandal.“ As he sees it, an archaic system of 
job training has sabotaged or ignored the 
80 percent of American youth who do not 
go to college. In his precise words, “It is a 
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system that produces unneeded farmers, 
cabinetmakers, and weavers, while the de- 
mand is rising for business-machine repair- 
men, chefs, auto mechanics, and electrical 
servicemen—to mention only a few of the 
skills in short supply.” 

He reports a chilling fact—that, in many 
cities, unemployment among young people 
equals and is even far higher than the de- 
pression rate. Unemployment in this age 
category has outrun the level as a whole. 
And the blame, says Mr. Chase, falls on “a 
barely lobby of vocational education- 
alists (which) perpetuates * * + in 
moribund trades.” ENNE 

The figures, as he quotes them, are 
chilling. Ninety percent of our schools pro- 
vide no training for jobs in industry, and 
95 percent offer none in selling or merchan- 
dising—fields in which there are now more 


4 percent of all current expenditures on 
public education.” 
Mr. Chase also disputes the recently held 


has been, of late, 


quire in the future. Mr. Chase's concluding 
words: “Today rational education must in- 


rushing 
their unproductive senior citizens onto the 
That practice at least has a cer- 


Ing to be at once inhumane and econom- 
ically suicidal.” 


Hartsfield Gets His Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than 20 years the Honorable Wil- 
liam B. Hartsfield served as mayor of the 
city of Atlanta, During that period, At- 
lanta was transformed from the moder- 
ate-sized capital of Georgia to the pro- 
gressive capital of the Southeast. It 
became the industrial, economical, and 
educational leader, setting examples for 
others to follow. 

Of course, this was not ace mplished 
without controversy. ‘Through it all, 
Mayor Hartsfield proved to be a leather- 
tough warrior and an eloquent orator 
in the politi¢al arena. Many called him 
an old warhorse, and the title was not 
wasted. 

Mayor Hartsfield retired from public 
life 2 years ago. However, his voice is 
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still heard and his name still appears in 
headlines. 

For my colleagues who know him, and 
for his many friends and admirers 
throughout the Nation, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article which recently 
appeared in the Atlanta Constitution be 
printed in the Recorp. 

HARTSFELD Gers His MEMORIAL 
(By Eugene Patterson) 

As one who once vainly proposed that the 
municipal airfield be named the William B. 
Hartsfield International Airport, I confess to 
feeling a certain comedown in grandeur had 
been suffered by the former mayor when the 
following stately invitation arrived in the 
mail: “The Department of Sanitary En- 
gineering, city of Atlanta; Robert & Co., 
architects and engineers; Johnson Drake & 
Piper, contractors; International Incinera- 
tors, Inc., cordially invite you to attend the 
dedication ceremonies of the William B. 
Hartsfield Incinerator.” 

Of course it was good to know they were 
finally going to name something for old Bill. 

But a slight disappointment lingered, un- 
mitigated even by the cheering note inside 
the fancy invitation: “The addition gives the 
city of Atlanta a total garbage disposal 
capacity of approximately 1,500 tons per 
day.” 

That is a lot of garbage. Not many men 
are so honored as to have their names 
memorialized in connection with an under- 
taking of that sheer tonnage. 

Still, at first, it seemed they could have 
hooked Hartsfield’s name to something a bit 
more uptown—the William B. Hartsfield 
Seal Baths at Grant Park, perhaps, or a 
Hartsfield Haven for Old Horses at Chastain. 

Even the ring of the thing seemed wrong 
initially. The William B. Hartsfield Incin- 
erator. Taken in the context of a data 

or a potato dicer, the whole intent 


hellfire oratorically for years already. 

But relieved second thoughts crowded in, 
like Phoenix rising from the ashes. 

After all, what more appropriate monu- 
ment could be raised to the hottest 
tempered old tyrant in the municipal an- 
nals of benevolent despotism than a roaring, 
1,500-ton fountain of blue blazes? 

Where is the man who has done more slow 


to Newcastle than the former mayor who 
will be honored with this incinerator by a 
city that was shaped brick by brick in the 
kiln of his irascible genius? 

Bill Hartsfield never cooled off in 23 years 
as mayor; now his temperature belongs to 
the ages. 

Bunsen had his burner. Sherman had his 
Atlanta. Bill has an incinerator. Re- 
surgens. 


Judges in Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal of May 2, 1963, car- 
ried an article on extra judicial activities 
by Federal judges entitled, “Judges in 
Business.” 
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This article, written by Jerry Landau- 
er, brings to light some disturbing facts 
about judicial membership on the boards 
of directors of banks, insurance and in- 
dustrial companies. It already has in- 
duced some serious thinking about the 
problem. I commend this most informa- 
tive article to the serious attention of 
Senators and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUDGES IN BUSINESS: ETHICS DEBATE STIRRED 
BY FEDERAL Jurists WHO Srr on COMPANY 
Boarps—Drrecrors or ILLINOIS BANKS, 
EQUITABLE Lire Say THEY Avomro INTEREST 
Conriicrs—Bur BAR ASSOCIATIONS Frown 

(By Jerry Landauer) 

WASHINGTON. —Federal judges in substan- 
tial numbers have moved into a no man’s 
land of judicial ethics by accepting jobs as 
directors of corporations, banks and insur- 
ance companies. 

Though national and local bar associations 


ness connections. Except for stock owner- 
ship, most judges avoid them. 

„however, earn substantial sums out- 
side the courthouse. Judge John C. Knox, 
senior Judge of the Southern District of New 
York, for example, earned $111,425 from 
1948 to 1961, as a director of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society. He retired from 
the Equitable post at the end of 1960. Since 
1945, Judge Knox has also been a trustee 
of Union Dime Savings Bank of New York. 
He continues on that board. 

In some years, as for example in 1953 
when the Equitable directorship earned him 
$12,600, Judge Knox depended nearly as 
much on Equitable for his livelihood as on 
the Federal Treasury. (His judicial salary 
then was $15,000; all district judges were 
raised to $22,500 in 1954.) In 1954, when he 
was Equitable’s most active board member, 
Judge Knox received $11,900. To earn that 
sum he must have attended 119 meetings (at 
the rate of $100 each), or one meeting every 
other working day of the year. The judge 
served on Equitable’s finance and executive 
committees. 


BANK CONNECTIONS 


In , three of the six judges on the 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals serve as 
bank directors. Judge Elmer J. Schnacken- 


man of the Sandwich State (II.) Bank, and 
Judge Win G. Enoch is chairman of the 
Naperville (II.) National Bank. (The presi- 
dent of the Naperville bank is a State court 
judge, M. F. Abrahamson.) 

The American Bar Association's canons of 
Judicial ethics don't bar bank directorship 
in so many words but an interpretive opin- 
ion by the A.B.A.’s committee on professional 
ethics does. “It is improper for a judge to 
Serve as director of a bank,” the seven-man 
committee held unanimously in 1943, the 
first and only recorded instance in which the 
question was posed to the committee. The 
New York Bar Association, in a 1956 
ruling, held that membership on an insur- 
ance board is also contrary to the judicial 
canons. 

All banks publicize the names of their 
board members to some degree, according to 
the A.B.A. committee, and “this might create 
the reasonable suspicion that the judge was 
utilizing the prestige of his office to persuade 
others to patronize the bank.” The New 
York City Bar Association notes in addition 
that banks and insurance companies are 
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continually involved in litigation: “it might 
reasonably be expected that in the n 
course of events cases involving the institu- 
tion of which the judge was a director would 
come before him.” 

The absence of statutory standards places 
the judiciary somewhere between Congress- 
men and Officials of the Federal executive 
branch in determining what business con- 
nections are permissible. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives operate freely in business and 
some do not hesitate to vote for legislation 
that may aid them financially. The theory 
is that if constituents don't like it they can 
run the Congressman out of office at the 
polis. 

STIFF EXECUTIVE STANDARDS 

Officials in the Government's executive 
branch, on the contrary, are almost alway® 
prohibited from engaging in business of any 
kind and may not hold stock in any company 
that deals with the official’s agency. Even 
the breath of suspicion may drive an official 
from office. Thus, Robert T. Ross, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense under former President 
Eisenhower, was pressed into resigning by the 
coincidence that clothing firms run by his 
wife and brother-in-law obtained Defense 
Department contracts. No evidence was ever 
produced that Mr. Ross sought to influence 
the contract awards. 

Congressional scrutiny of the judiciary 15 
far less severe. Statutes covering judicial 
behavior are aimed chiefly at protecting a 
Utigant's right to a fair trial. They deal 
with possible conflicts of interest in the 
vaguest of terms, leaving it to the judge to 
decide whether a conflict exists between his 
Judicial duty and his personal interest. 

Congress, moreover, has tried to insulaté 
Judges from political or economic pressure bY 
providing full salary after retirement. Yet 
a Federal judge may inject himself into com- 
mercial relationships to any degree he likes, 
and he need not report or disclose his out-of- 
court affiliations, In the final analysis, then. 
as long as he does not engage in the practice 
of law, a judge may do pretty much what he 
regards as proper. 

Thus, District Court Judge Royce Sa vage 
retired from the bench on November 1, 1961; 
to become general counsel of Gulf Oil Corp. 
less than 2 after he had gran 
Gulf Oil's motion for acquittal in a major 
antitrust suit. 

JUDGE EXPLAINS TEST 

Judge Schnackenberg regards it as proper 
to preside over a case in which a litigant i5 
represented by a fellow board member of 
South Chicago Savings and, in fact, has pre- 
sided over a case in which a litigant was 
represented by the bank's counsel. He ex- 
Plains his yardstick for determining where 
propriety ends: “If any case came up in 
which the bank had the slightest interest I 


disqualify himself from hearing 
suits involving South Chicago's banking com- 
petitors. “I never give any thought to the 
fact that Em a bank director,” he says. 

According to Morgan Fitch, Jr., South 
Chicago Savings’ attorney, Judge SchnackeD- 
berg is often drawn into discussions of legal 
problems at directors’ meetings. “He partici- 
pates actively * * but he’s very touch) 
about discussing a case on which he's work- 
ing,” Mr. Fitch says. 

Mr. Pitch explains that it is as natural for 
Judge Schnackenberg to discuss legal matters 
as it is for Chicago Alderman E. V. Pacini. 
another director who is chairman of the Citi 
Council's zoning committee, to discuss on- 
ing problems as they apply to the bank“ 
investments. 

Judge Schnackenberg and his associate on 
the appeals bench, Judge Knoch, 
vigorously with the American Bar Associs” 
tion's advisory ban on bank directorships- 
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Both regard their directorships as public 
Service positions; Judge Knoch says the 
American Bar Association committee s opin- 
lon smacks of “sermonizing.” 
WIDE RANGE OF AFFILIATIONS 
Beyond banks and insurance companies, 
the corporate connections of Federal judges 
Tange across the business world. Often the 
business aMillation predates the judge's. ele- 
vation to the bench; some are listed in Who's 
© or other reference guides. No Federal 
Judge is known to be a labor union officer or 


Judge Archie O. Dawson of the southern 
New York district, retained three director- 
Ps when former President Eisenhower 
Named him to the bench in 1954. He helps 
t Giant Portland Cement Co., of which 

had been general counsel; he was a 

1 tor of Southwest Natural Gas Co. before 
ts merger in 1961, and he sat on the board 
Of now-defunct American National Finance 


Casper Platt of the eastern Illinois 
district is a director of American Savings & 


meeting— 
t ve compensation of $5,000 for 1960, 65.000 
Or 1961 and $5,000 for 1962. He also is pald 
Modest fees for attending board meetings. 
FAMILIAR WITH rms AFFAIRS 


The fudge believes he was asked to hel 
blize x 


vac nage 

acations from the bench to conduct cor- 
Porate affairs. At no time did I attend any 
he during my official business hours, 


— Knox, the former Equitable Life 

ector, is 81, has served one of the longest 
j on the bench of any living Federal 
Udge and is among the most respected. He 


man of broad sympathy and deep under- 
Standing, he has been an ideal judge.” De- 
tirement in 1955, he still serves 


g 
F 
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cations totalling hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Equitable's interest in industrial 
companies or utllities 18 so wi that 
the judge couldn't know whether Equitable 
might have an indirect interest in a pend- 
ing law suit; he says he would disqualify 
himself if anyone called such an interest 
to his attention. “I never made any dis- 
position to the best of my recollection in any 
case involving Equitable,” he says. 
PRETRIAL PROCEEDING 

Judge Knox insists that his disclaimer ap- 
plies to a pretrial proceeding, in which 
Equitable was a defendant, that came before 
him in 1954 and 1955. Several policyholders 
had sued Equitable in Federal and State 
courts to recover losses allegedly growing in 
part from nepotism and other actions by 
Thomas Parkinson, former president. In 
the State suit, Judge Knox and his fellow 
directors were specifically mamed as de- 
fendants. 

Early in 1954 Equitable moved to stay the 
Federal suit until the State courts had acted. 
District Court Judge Thomas Murphy granted 
the stay; but then the Federal case came be- 
fore Judge Knox on the pretrial calendar 
and on six different occasions the matter 
was adjourned. Court records show this 
entry on May 18, 1954: "i pretrial 
before Knox. Hearing held. Adjourned.” 
Further adjournments followed on October 
14, December 7 of that year and on March 3 
and June 2, 1955. On November 9, 1955, this 
entry appears: "Special pretrial before Knox. 
Hearing held. Case marked off pretrial 
calendar.” 

Judge Knox explains that he did not feel 
compelled to disqualify himself from a case 
in which Equitable was a defendant because 
there was no controversy to be adjudicated at 
the pretrial stage; his actions were purely 
mechanical, the judge says. The policy- 
holders’ suit never came to trial in the Fed- 
eral courts; the State court sult was dis- 
missed in 1959. 

None of this is to suggest that a judge's 
judicial behavior, or his philosophical view of 
the law, is necessarily influenced by his busi- 
ness affiliations. No one expects judges to 
live or work in a vacuum. But there are 
many in the bar and on the bench who would 
favor more rules of conduct and, at 
the very least, believe it desirable for Fed- 
eral judges to list, on some public record, 
the economic company they keep. 


The Tidal Wave—Another View 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as a cosponsor of S. 580, 
the administration's National Education 
Improvement Act of 1963, I was particu- 
larly interested in an article entitled 
“The Tidal Wave—Another View” by 
Dr. Alfred D. Donovan, vice president 
for student personnel services at Seton 
Hall University, South Orange, N.J. It 
appeared in the spring, 1963, issue of the 
university’s alumni magazine. 

Dr. Donovan, a distinguished educator 
whose broad experience and high ability 
recently was recognized by his election 
to the vice presidency of the New Jersey 
Association of Colleges and Universities, 
is an eloquent spokesman for his pro- 
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substantialy increased financial help 
(help which only the Federal Govern- 
ment can now afford to give) many of 
our private institutions may find it im- 


cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue TAI. WAVE: ANOTHER VIEW 

Unprecedented problems will face Ameri- 


to how large this wave will be, 

t can be concerned with 
not the fact itself. The pur- 
this article is to point out some 


average about 2½ million babies were born 
million babies were being born annually; by 
million. 


of school age, first elementary, then sec- 
ondary. The time is now upon us when it 
will have a corresponding effect on the num- 
ber of young people of college age. In 1962 
there were about 10.3 million youths of cal- 
lege age (18-21) in the United States. This 
number will increase every year in the fore- 
seeable future. By 1972 it will have reached 
14.6 million, and by 1978, 16 million. J 

If, therefore the percentage of all youths 
of college age who actually attend college 
should remain constant, it is clear that the 
number of college students would greatly 
increase. It is an American phenomenon, 
however, that this percentage does not re- 
main the same. It grows steadily. In the 
country as a whole it has been increasing 
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at the rate of approximately one percent per 

There is every reason to believe that 
it will at least continue at this rate and, 
more probably, be accelerated. 


WHAT HIGHER EDUCATION FACES 


What higher education must prepare for 
is a larger percentage of a larger age group 
who will seek college admission. A very con- 
servative estimate is that college enrollments 
will increase by 80 percent in the next dec- 
ade and will continue to grow for some 
years thereafter, 

These facts are widely known, It is no 
secret that higher education will be suffer- 
ing growing pains for a long time. What 
has not been so widely publicized is the fact 
that concomitant with this growth another 
change of great significance is taking place 
in higher education. This change has im- 
plications which need to be given wider and 
more careful attention than they have yet 
received, 

To accommodate the multitudes who will 


But unless massive new support is found for 
our private institutions it seems almost in- 
evitable that practically all the predicted 
increases in college population will occur 
in tax-supported colleges and universities. 

In 1947 the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education suggested that private 
higher education might continue to accom- 
modate the same number of students as it 
then served, and that the then projected in- 
crease in college enrollments should be ab- 
sorbed entirely by institutions publicly con- 
trolled. The Commission reported that the 
probable economic factors of the situation 
made this outcome probable. 

That prediction was not fulfilled, but fac- 
tors on which it was based have continued 
to operate. Unless effective measures are 
found to stem the present trends it seems 
realistic to predict that the “tidal wave” 
will leave the total number of students in 
private higher education stagnant at best, 

STUDIES, SURVEYS, AND STATISTICS 


In the 15 years since the Commission’s re- 
port the number of students in tax-supported 
institutions increased at a rate of 104 percent 
which is more than 3% times the rate at 
which students in private higher education 
increased 29 percent. When the report was 
written, our college population was divided 
almost between private and public 
institutions. In 1947 50.7 percent of all 
college students attended institutions which 
did not receive tax support. This percen 
has decreased annually since that time. By 
1954 it was 44. By 1961 it had fallen to 39. 
There are many indications that it will fall 
much lower in the years just ahead. Unless 
greatly increased support for private higher 
institutions is forthcoming it seems likely 
that students in public higher education will 
outnumber students in private higher educa- 
tion by four to one in the foreseeable future. 

To some this will seem like a prediction 
which is unduly tic. To them it 
should be pointed out that a preponderance 
of this proportion, or close to it, already 
exists in some parts of America. In 1960 
more than 78 percent of all Michigan college 
students attended tax-supported institu- 
tions; in California the percentage was 84; 
in Kansas it was 80. 

Relevant to a consideration of this ques- 
tion are the findings of a survey recently 

“completed at the University of Michigan. 
The study is based on a national sample of 
2,800 families. It indicates that 78 percent 
of the parents who expect their children to 
go to college believe they will go to public 
institutions, while only 22 percent expect 
them to attend private institutions. In 
areas where only public colleges exist 90 per- 
cent of the parents expect their children 
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will attend public colleges, In areas where 
there are neither public nor private Institu- 
tions the choice is 85 percent in favor of pub- 
lic institutions. Even where only private 
colleges exist the choice is still preponder- 
antly in favor of public colleges. 


A QUESTION OF ECONOMICS 


It is not difficult to assess the factors 
which are bringing about this shift in higher 
education. For many thousands of our 
young people private higher education is 
being gradually priced out of the market, 
The costs of services and materials which a 
college must pay for, like everything else in 
the American economy, have mounted stead- 
ily. Private colleges have made valiant ef- 
forts to keep their charges at a minimum, 
but it is an extremely rare one which has not 
had to increase its fees two or three or even 
more times in the last decade. 

Public colleges, on the other hand, charge 
very low rates if, indeed, they charge any- 
thing at all. Because the major part of their 
support comes from tax funds, their direct 
charges to individual students are so low 
that private institutions cannot, on this ba- 
sis, compete with them. Many parents, al- 
ready taxed to support public higher educa- 
tion, find it next to impossible to bear the 
added financial burden of sending their chil- 
dren to private institutions, which receive no 
benefit from the taxes the parents pay. 

Unless drastic measures are taken, many 
estimable private institutions of higher edu- 
cation will be unable to survive. Parents 
will find it increasignly difficult to send their 
children to the ones which do. 


TWO AMERICAN TRADITIONS 


Let this point be clear: the young people 
of our country are its most precious resource. 
It is in the best interests of the individual 
and of the Nation that every American youth 
have the opportunity for education to the 
highest degree consistent with his talents 
and interests. The ability of America to 
Prosper, indeed to survive, depends in sub- 
stantial measure upon the educational at- 
tainment of our people. It is absolutely es- 
sential that facilities for higher education be 
vastly expanded to accommodate the ever- 
growing number of students who seek a col- 
lege education. Any other course would be 
violative of one of our most precious tradi- 
tions of opportunity for all. 

But there is another, a parallel tradition 
which is equally precious, that is in real dan- 
ger of being lost. This is the tradition of 
free choice by the student and his parents 
of the kind of institution he will attend. It 
would be tragic if this freedom were to be 
maintained only for the economically privi- 
leged. Freedom is the paramount value of 
our American way of life, but it does not ex- 
ist in the abstract. There is freedom only 
where a choice can be made. The freedom 
of a student to choose the kind of college he 
wants to attend will be destroyed unless our 
great private institutions remain strong and 
unless the economic barrier inherent in ris- 
ing tuition costs can be controlled. Where 
the gap between the cost of attending a pri- 
vate college and that of attending a public 
college becomes y wide the free- 
dom of choice is correspondingly limited. It 
ceases to exist for the student without sub- 
stantial financial resources. 

Only to the extent that the great imbal- 
ance between what those who attend private 
and those who attend public colleges must 
pay for their education can be redressed can 
we find hope that freedom of choice can be 
preserved. 

FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Fortunately, much can be done to preserve 
our private institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Only the cynical or biased will deny 
that herculean efforts must be directed to 
that end. 

First of all, Congress should recognize the 
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responsibilities of the Federal Government 
in this . Low-interest loans and 
matching grants should be made available 
for the construction of libraries, dormitories 
science laboratories, gymnasiums, and other 
needed facilities, without regard to whether 
the institution concerned is public or private. 
There seems to be little doubt that ways 
achieving this end can be devised well with- 
in constitutional limitations—if there is the 
good will to do it. 

In many fields there is a serious shortag® 
of men and women educated to the doctorate. 
The Federal Government itself employs thou- 
sands of such people and many thousands 
more will be needed as college teachers. 
broad program on the Federal level to make 
more of our capable young people financiallY 
able to complete graduate work would make 
a lot of sense and would be of great service 
to all higher education. 


THE EXAMPLE OF NEW YORK 


While the individual States have all recog- 
nized their responsibilities for public higher 
education, disappointingly few of them have 
done much to help their residents attend pri- 
vate colleges. New York is a noteworthy ex- 
ception, For more than half a century that 
State has had an outstanding scholarship 
program. Annually upward of 17,000 New 
York residents receive scholarships with sti- 
pends large enough to make college attend- 
ance at the institutions of the students’ ow? 
choice economically feasible. 

Last year New York adopted a scholar in- 
centive program, With regard for the tax- 
able income of the student's family and the 
tuition charged by the institution the stu- 
dent attends, this program makes grants of 

amounts available to practically 
every resident of New York who attends ® 
college in that State. This is a first step in 
the direction of facing realistically the dis- 
parity between the costs of attending a pri- 
vate institution and those of attending 4 
tax-supported one. 

SOME STATE SOLUTIONS 

New Jersey adopted a State scholarsbiP 
plan in 1959. This was a good 
but the number of awards provided (6 per- 
cent of the number of high school graduates) 
and the annual stipend: ($400 maximum) are 
both inadequate to make more than a modest 
contribution toward solving the problem. 

A number of other States have adop 
scholarship programs of various kinds 
varying degrees of effectiveness. It is to be 
hoped that 1963 legislatures in several States 
will set up new programs or expand and im- 
prove existing ones. 

A few States have adopted measures to 
foster the construction of needed facilities 
on the campuses of private institutions. In 
New York a private corporation, the 5° 
called dormitory authority, was established 
to facilitate the sale of bonds bearing 10W 
interest rates, for building laboratories 
libraries, classroom buildings, housing and 
feeding facilities, etc. 

The Maryland State Legislature has pro- 
vided matching funds for the construction 
of various kinds of college buildings at ser, 
eral private institutions in that State. 
is a most significant fact that this 
legislature recently provided for the appoint” 
ment of “a committee to study and 
recommendations to the 1963 ture 
a State policy for grants to private schools 
and institutions.” 

OTHER SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE 

American business has a great stake In 
higher education. It must look to our ool 
leges and universities for the production 
most of its leaders, Even more important 
it reaps the tremendous benefits of the Amer” 
ican economic This system could not 
be sustained without the millions of men 
and women, highly educated in many fields 
which higher education makes possible. En 
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lightened business leaders have long recog- 
nized this fact, but American corporations 
de not supporting higher education to the 
extent that they can and should. , 

In 1960 the total contribution made by 


annually. This would seem to be an 
amount reasonably to be hoped for in the 
Years ahead. 

Our colleagues and universities make their 
Strongest claim upon those who have enjoyed 
fruits of higher education most di- 
er alumni and former students. 

Tecent years the number of contributors 


*Mergency which confronts many private in- 
Stitutions their sons should be the first to 
Tespond and they must do so more liberally 
have yet thought possible or 


The needs of our private colleges and uni- 


versities are desperate. Their survival is in 
the balance. But they can be preserved and 
Strengthened if we have the vision and de- 


‘king in cooperation 


The Tail That Wags the Dog 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
distressed to note in the following edi- 
rial which appeared in the May 7 issue 

the Chicago Tribune, that the Gov- 
For of Illinois, in denouncing Repub- 

efforts to cut the President's 
budget, is urging that this Nation go 
deeper oe debt so that the Federal Gov- 
— fen help solve local and State 


fi 


su overnor Kerner proposes to set up a 
te government branch office in Wash- 
neton to make sure that the problems 
needs of the State of Illinois will 


FE 


the attention of W * 
ficials ashington of- . 


to Who today are only too willing 
— and plan how to spend the tax- 
it, ers money in fact, how to dispense 


If my daily congressional mail is any 
of cation of the thinking of the citizens 
wen nos I can say with assurance that 
tion, do not support the Governor's posi- 
com Over 50 percent of the letters that 
kress 12 my office are appeals to the Con- 

to cut Federal spending and to curb 
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further intrusion of the Federal Govern- 
ment into State, local, and individual 
affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, by such pronouncements, 
the Governor of Illinois abdicates the re- 
sponsibilities of his office and assists in 
promoting the administration's patently 
erroneous theory that we can “spend 
ourselves rich.” 

The editorial follows: 

Tun Tan. Taat Wags THE Doc 

Governor Kerner wants to establish an of- 
fice for the State of Illinois in Washington, 
D.C., on the theory that that’s where the 
money is. Apparently the Governor fears 
that the State isn’t getting its full share of 
Federal handouts; so a bill has been intro- 
duced which will enable his administration 
to haunt the head office. 

The bill would provide $100,000 to locate 
a Washington office for the Governor's board 
of economic development. The board was 
created. in 1961 to process applications of 
local governments for Federal grants and to 
help industries seek money from the Federal 


ment would hurt employment and services 
the White House to 


any reason for even 
bureau and, evidently, the Governor thinks 
this would be very bad. 

In contrast to Governor Kerner, the Re- 
publican Governor of Montana, Tim Babcock, 
is doing everything he can to fight off Fed- 
eral proposals to construct 11 dams in the 
State. He said they could cost $1 billion 
and were designed to perpetuate the exist- 
ence of Federal departments which are in 


should be rejected if they do little more than 
flood good land and displace families has 
been upheld by businessmen and ranchers 
of Montana cities to whom Government of- 
ficials outlined their dam-building plans last 
week. The people of Montana, unlike Gov- 
ernor Kerner, recognize that there is no such 
thing as free Government money. 

To us it is more than a little shameful 
that the States had been made so sub- 
servient that they have to go begging to 
the paymaster in Wi for what 
charity they can hope to collect. It does 
not seem to occur to Democratic Governors 
like Mr. Kerner that if the Federal tax bite 
wasn't so big, Illinois and other States might 
be better fixed to take care of their own 
needs. 


Rail Mergers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
May 8, my very able and long-time 
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friend, Senator Paur H. Doucias, Demo- 
erat, of Illinois, made an excellent speech 
concerning recent developments with 
respect to rail mergers. Senator Douc- 
Las thought-provoking words, and artis- 
tic oratory, I am told, were the highlight 
of the convention of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers in Detroit, before 
whom he spoke. I am particularly 
pleased with the glowing reports which 
I have received about our colleague from 
Illinois, but in addition, I am most grate- 
ful to him for his acceptance of this 
speaking task at the last minute when 
it appeared that a virus I had contracted 
would not permit me to address the 
brotherhood on the historic occasion of 
its 100th anniversary. 

I want to say I was most disappointed 
that I could not be out in Detroit with 
my good friends from railway labor, but 
that my thoughts were indeed with them 
at what I have since learned was a tre- 
mendously successful convention. 

Mr. President, the speech given by my 
friend from Illinois is a most important 
one with respect to the railroad merger 
problem. It not only brings us up to 
date on what has been happening, it 
emphasizes the increasing strength 
which “public interest” forces have been 
marshaling to straighten the record, and 
to work for a sensible solution to rail- 
road redevelopment. Because of the 
wisdom and vital facts contained in the 
speech, I should like to ask for unani- 
mous consent that it be placed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp so that all Mem- 
bers of Congress can benefit from it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text OF SPEECH sy SENATOR PAUL H. Dover As, 
DEMOCRAT OF ILLINOIS, BEFORE THE BROTH- 
ERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, DETROIT, 
Mice. 

For over 2 years now, the American rail- 
road industry has been carrying on an ex- 
traordinary public relations campaign to 
convince the public that giant railroad 
mergers, however they are merged, are an 
immediate necessity and must be approved. 

We have been warned almost daily by rail- 
road spokesmen that these mergers are 
crucial because there is an impending finan- 
cial crisis in their industry. Yet, at the same 
time, we find that most of the larger rail 
trunklines are substantially wealthy, that 
their e are considerably better than 
their publicity would have us believe, that 
traffic has increased over prior years, and 
that their net total investment in road and 
equipment is at an alltime high. 

We have been lectured by railroad officials 
about the great need to combine systems in 
order to shrink rail service in the interest 
of greater profits. They talk of ripping up 
trackage and facilities, laying off workers and 
eliminating jobs, and reducing freight and 
passenger schedules when, at the same time, 
our economic scholars and political leaders 
are pleading for expanded growth, increased 
employment and the diversification of plants 
and industries to encourage regional devel, 
opment, all of which goals depend upon the 
expansion, not the contraction, of trans- 
portation. 

We have been counseled by railroad fi- 
nancial and economic experts on the need 
to eliminate competition among major 
trunklines, and to develop regional monopo- 
listic rail systems with little or no public 
interest regulation. We have received this 
counsel, when at the same moment the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government is advo- 
cating a transportation policy which will 
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promote and protect balanced competition, 
not only between railroads, but between rail- 
roads and other modes of transport. 

Millions of dollars have been spent by the 
railroads in this country to get across the 
message that the Nation's existing trunkline 
carriers must be consolidated into huge 
monopolistic systems, and that their capaci- 
ties and services must be reduced and re- 
formed to put these “public service! carriers 
om a profit basis similar to manufac- 
turing and other industries, As one spokes- 
man for railroad interests has told the Con- 
gress, “despite (the railroads’) ‘public utility 
status,’ we cannot, under present mar- 
ket conditions, expect the railroads to subsi- 
dize social goals any more than we expect 
this of industry generally.” (Testimony of 
Merrill J. Roberts, representing the. Associ- 
ation of American Railroads, before Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee June 
19, 1962.) 

In asserting this position, the big railroads 
are saying, in effect, that they intend to pur- 
tion of their industry pri- 
marily to the advantage of railroad owners 
and lenders, and only secondarily to the ad- 
vantage of the public. Their merger pro- 
posals which are now before the ICC for 
approval represent little more than an indus- 
try plan for monopoly control of the trans- 
portation industry. There have been no al- 
ternative plans proposed, and no attempt to 
study or investigate some better approach. 
Seventy-five percent of the assets of the Na- 
tion's railroads are now involved in these 
industry plans, Railroad management have 
taken advantage of the promerger climate 
which has been building over the past few 


Tipe to obtain a 
network. Personally, I think the time is long 
overdue when the railroads could compete 
more effectively with their opposition 
through such things as train load rates. I 
would have no objection to an orderly bal- 
anced realinement of systems similar to that 
proposed during the 1920's, or even subse- 
quent proposals, but that is not the way it 
is being done today. As Senator ESTES 
Keravuver said recently in a speech on the 
Senate floor (February 28, 1963), and I quote 
it here because it sums up excellently the 
transportation pattern which the big rall- 
roads are attempting to force on this Nation: 

“The industry pattern is to merge the 
strong with the strong, create monopolies, 
shrink capacity, and squeeze out increased 
profits, leaving the poorer roads to their own 
demise and loss of service to the communi- 
ties affected. This is negative business 
thinking, and it is dangerous to a growing 
country. It is a type of planning which Is 
not in the public interest. It is a long step 
in the direction of concentration of private 
economic, social, and political power. It is 
inimical to our basic concepts of competitive 
enterprise and business freedom. But most 
of all, if these industry plans are allowed to 
be consummated, there will be no turning 
baek to try it a better way. The pattern 
and policy of surface transportation for the 
future will be irrevocably determined by 
the type of reorganization presently con- 
templated by the rail industry. That pat- 
tern is monopoly, and that policy is rail- 
road dominance to the detriment of other 
modes of transportation.” 

I know you are all by now quite aware of 
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service in the interests of profit and monop- 
oly power. 

However, my friends, in the last 2 years 
there has developed slowly, but persistentiy, 
a vital, moving force of challenge to this 
grand design of the railroad industry. It is 
a challenge, which comes from the people, 
and in many ways represents a growing trend 
in this country with respect to economic and 
social decisions. It is the voice of the 
public interest which is finding its way into 
regulatory commission proceedings, adminis- 
tration decisions, congressional studies—ea 
voice too long muffled by industry-oriented 
agencies and past executive leaders. I doubt 
whether the railroad industry ever 
this voice to be so strong in this particular 
field, to be represented by such a variety of 
spokesmen, and to reach such intensity as 
exists today. And it is this voice which may 
well turn the promerger tide. 

Now, as & matter of interest to all of us, 
let me review some of the events over the last 
year or so which have contributed measur- 
ably to the development of this new, aggres- 
sive public challenge to the railroads’ efforts 
to restructure our transportation plant on 
their own terms. - 

First, it was railway labor which, spread 
thin In money and manpower, and going far 
beyond its own expertise, sought to take on 
the volume of self-serving opinion, statistics, 
and other economic data which was literally 
poured into the records of these massive 
merger cases by petitioners before the ICC. 
Neither labor nor the communities and 
smaller shipper organizations which sought 
to raise the public interest issue were strong 
enough, or well organized enough to meet 
the fast-moving power of the big railroads 
and their many lawyers who, with the help 
of some friendly hearing examiners, were in- 
tent upon getting the mergers processed as 
soon us possible and up to the Commission 
for. rubber stamp approval. 

This plight of these public interest pro- 
ponents at the earlier stages of the big 
merger cases before the Commission was de- 
scribed vividly by Commission experts in 
their staff study of “Railroad Consolidations 
and the Public Interest” published only 1 
year ago by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. These experts stated: 

“Proponents and opponents of individual 
mergers present their views adequately in 
most instances, but no voice speaks before 
the Commission for the public as a whole 
in rail consolidation cases. Thus the ques- 
tion arises as to whether the Commission re- 
ceives all of the evidence it requires respect- 
ing the overall public interest as differen- 
tiated from the various private interests.” 

No voice spoke for the public—even the 
Commission's staff admitted this. No voice 
spoke for the communities, the little ship- 
pers, the unemployed, the consumers, the 
local governments, the people, and agencies 
whose social and economic powers stand to 
be destroyed or improved substantially with 
the reorganization and realinement of our 
railroad and transport network. 

However, the Department of Justice has 
become concerned with these rail merger 
proposals. It asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a general investigation of 
eastern rail mergers, and for a policy with 
respect to consolidations in general. This 


was rejected. Like labor, the Department 


was apparently spread think, but it managed 
to get observers at the merger hearings. 
Lately the Department has stepped up its 
participation to full-time staffs in the merger 
cases. An Office of Public Counsel has been 
established to consider complaints, and to 
prepare interventions, in many branches of 
regulation. The Department is now directly 
concerned not only with antitrust safe- 
guards, but with the protection of commu- 
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nities and the improvement in the lives of 
people, and, of the greatest importance, the 
development of a record of evidence at the 
agency level, so that these economic and 
social decisions can be made in the public 
interest. 

As an example of the results of Justice 
Department digging in these cases, it nas 
now filed briefs opposing or attacking all 
major merger applications or decisions except 
that of the Pennsylvania-New York Central, 
where the hearings have not ended. A key 
case (the B. & O.-C. & O. application), is be- 
ing challenged by the Department in the 
Federal Courts on the ground that the Com- 
mission rendered a judgment unsuppo! 
by the evidentiary record. Thus, the Justice 
Department is asserting itself, finally, with 
vigor to protect our public from the dangers 
of monopoly and railroad contraction of 
service. 

Col is now alarmed, and strong leg 
islation is being proposed to halt this con- 
tinuing movement to decide these merger 
cases and instead to conduct an investiga- 
tion into the problem. Led by my good and 
long-time friend, Senator Estes Keravven in 
the Senate and the ranking Republican 
member of the House Commerce Committee. 
Representative Jonn BENNETT, from your 
State, this call to Congressional action is in- 
creasing in its intensity. 

Last session, the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee conducted a probing 
series of hearings into the railroad merger 
problem. They called before their body some 
of the most knowledgeable and experienced 
rallroad experts of the day. The majority 
of this subcommittee, after analyzing over 
1,650 pages of hearing record, concl 
that the situation was so serious as to war- 
rant an immediate moratorium on rail mer 
ger decisions by the ICC and a “penetrating 
inquiry” by Congress into the need for ad- 
ditional public interest criteria and safe- 
guards which should be met before any 

could be approved. $ 

That subcommittee report, which in my 
opinion is one of the more comprehensive 
reports on basic economic problems coming 
from a congressional committee, c 
that the ICC lacked the ability to protect the 
public interest in passing on railroad con“ 
solidations. It scolded the Commission for 
refusing to define any policy with respect to 
railroad merger. It questioned the process 
of deciding these crucial economic issues 
through the “adversary” case-by-case meth- 
od, especially where petitioners’ evidence wa 
many times not tested by any significant op- 
position. It produced substantial evidenc® 
that the so-called “financial plight” of thé 
railroads which the railroad industry has 
been raising as the specter of its deterior@- 
tion was in no way as serious as alleged- 
Finally, this report recommended the inclu” 
sion of specific antitrust safeguards in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Act to as 
sure this Nation that mergers would only be 
approved on the basis of preserving an 
strengthening competition between rai 
systems and the development of balanced 
economic power for the enhancement of com- 
petition between all modes of transport. 

Now I am pleased to observe that legisla- 
tion is being introduced by my colleague: 
Senator Vance HarrKe, Democrat, of Indians, 
calling for the establishment of a select com- 
mittee of the Senate to make a full-scale 
investigation not only of the financial con- 
dition of the American railroads but of th. 
merger problem and the matter of just wb% 
large financial interests own or control 
Nation's rallroads. 

Just last weekend some nine New Eng, 
land Senators sent a letter to Preside? 
Kennedy petitioning him for a special study 
to be made by the Commerce 
with respect to the impact of the presently 
proposed rail merger upon New England 
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transportation future. It is indeed under- 
Standable that these Senators are concerned 
Over the future of their area of the country. 
€ proposed New York Central-Pennsyl- 
vania merger, if approved could well place 
a monopolistic ring of rail transportation 
oan New England and the opportunity 
Or growth and transport improvement for 
region would be subservient to the whim 
and caprice of this extraordinarily large rail 
Carrier. 

I must also mention that the President's 
Interagency Committee, which was specially 
Created to formulate administration policy 
On transportation mergers recently. came 
forth with the warning that the Interstate 

ce Commission must maintain com- 
Petition and prevent monopoly to the 
Freatest extent feasible in passing on these 
Merger cases. This committee said that 
the public interest concept implies competi- 
between carriers in the same mode cf 
portation as well as between different 
Modes. It further warned that each pro- 
Posed merger must be considered in the light 
of longrun structural patterns and long- 
term economic requirements. It is now my 
Understanding that the administration and 
this committee will put forward their poli- 
dies representing the public interest before 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
ugh presentation by the Department of 
Justice. 

An excellent example of what I hope will 

be a forthright policy of the Kennedy ad- 
on to carry out these policies is 

the recent determination by the Justice De- 
Partment to confess error in the C. & 0 
B. & O. case and to challenge the Commis- 
Sion’s findings in connection with the record 
Made in that case. I have little doubt that 
C. & O-B. & O. decision will find its 
Way eventually to the Supreme Court. And 
it may well be that the intensive effort by 
who represent the public interest to put 
case in its proper perspective will result 
decision by the Court of 
cance with respect to these Eastern 

d mergers. 

Let me sum up what has been happening. 

First of all, Senator Kxrabvrn has intro- 
duced a bill, of which I am proud to be a 

, which would put a moratorium on 
au those major merger decisions which would 
tially lessen competition or tend to 
Monopoly in the railroad industry, until 
December 31, 1964. 
Secondly, at the same time, Senator Mac- 
has introduced a bill which would put 
an absolute moratorium on all merger de- 
cisions until that time. While Senator KE- 
PAUyER has been criticized by the railroad in- 
dustry for his bill, one should know how con- 
tive and reasonable he has been, for his 
bin Would not stop the smaller and perhaps 
mergers, nor those which involve 
©Ompanies in bankruptcy, nor those which 
ie the tests of section 7 of the Clayton 


in a 


Tam always astounded at the moderation 
Senator Keravver in these matters. 
Thirdly, there is the Hartke bill which 
Would provide an opportunity for a select 
qommittee of Congress to go forward with 
full-scale investigation into the financial 
Conditions and ownerships of the railroads. 
in «ue really see if the major railroads are 
the dire financial conditions they claim. 
Fourthly, as I have said, the Department of 
UStice has now begun to move and has pre- 
“ented its opposition to all of the major 
el where hearings have been con- 
ed. And, in the case of the B. & 0 
& O., the Department has now moved to 
pt these cases into proper perspective be- 
°re the appellate courts. 
y. let me mention one other prob- 


of 


Possibility of being cut off without jobs and 
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without a future career almost overnight. I 
say to you that it la not enough to prove that 
the railroads are in financial difficulties. For 
even if they are, some constructive and hu- 
mane way must be found so that the jobs 
and the skills of thousands of people may not 
be lost overnight both to the economy and 
to the country. 

I have cited these examples of public 
interest participation in the rail merger 
issue—and these examples are by no means 
exhaustive—in order to assure you members 
of the Brotherhood, that the voice of the 
people is finally being raised. It is getting 
stronger. With your help, and the help of 
all our good citizens who have been aroused 
by the railroads’ bold attempts to plan our 
transportation network to their own liking, 
I hope that your voices will flood the halls of 
Congress this session and bring forth cor- 
rective legislation. 


John W. Anderson on Quality 
Stabilization Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hereby 
submit a significant and powerful state- 
ment on the need for a nationally appli- 
cable quality stabilization law was sub- 
mitted this week to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee by 
John W. Anderson, president of the 
Anderson Co., Gary, Ind. 

Mr. Anderson is also president of Qual- 
ity Brands Associates of America, Inc., a 
national public relations organization 
and the pioneering supporter of the qual- 
ity stabilization bill which has been in- 
troduced by me and approximately 25 
other Members of the House. 

In simple language, Mr. Anderson 
makes clear the compelling need for a 
uniformly applicable nationwide quality 
stabilization law and points out there is 
no conflict between this bill and States’ 
rights. He shows the support of this 
measure by the housewives of America as 
refiected in a national opinion poll reach- 
ing into every congressional district of 
the country. And, lastly, Mr. Anderson 
recites 10 concise reasons why the qual- 
ity stabilization law would be 100 per- 
cent consistent with our free, competitive 
enterprise system. 

The statement of Mr. Anderson whose 
headquarters are in the great Calumet 
district which I represent is based upon 
more than 50 years of manufacturing 
and merchandising experience. He is 
one of America’s great business leaders, 
I commend to you the reading of his 
statement, excerpts from which follow: 
STATEMENT OF JOHN W. ANDERSON, PRESIDENT, 

THE ANDERSON COMPANY AND QUALITY 

BRANDS ASSOCIATES or AMERICA, INC., BE- 

FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMERCE AND 

FINANCE, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 

AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, IN SUPPORT OF THE 

QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL 


Mr. Chairman, under the supremacy clause 


stitutional and statutory law—unless in the 
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Federal act the contrary is provided. This 
is axiomatic under our Federal-State system. 

Since the quality stabilization bill does 
not authorize the exercise of any rights and 
remedies that would permit horizontal price- 
fixing agreements, there of course is no con- 
flict between the quality stabilization bill 
and any State constitution or State law for- 
bidding horizontal price fixing. 

Of equal importance is the fact that the 
quality stabilization bill does not modify, 
overrule, or conflict with any State law—for 
the reason that State law does not deal with 
the subject matter of direct brand-name 
control, as does the quality stabilization bill, 
The differences between the quality sta- 
bilization approach and fair trade em 
the lack of conflict between State law and 
the quality stabilization bill. 5 

The quality stabilization bill permits the 
establishing of a protective resale price by 
private action—but only as a condition of 
the use of the brand. The right of a dis- 
counter to cut the price is carefully pre- 
served—his right to continue to misuse the 
brand (the property of the manufacturer) 
over the protest of the manufacturer is all 
that is affected, This no problem 
whatsoever of conflict with State law. 

In 1919 the Supreme Court held in the 
Colgate case that a seller, acting alone, could 
announce the prices at which he desires a 
buyer to resell his branded products, and, 
acting alone, refuse to sell again to any buyer 
who did not observe his established resale 
prices. 

Under Colgate, the trademark owner (the 
manufacturer) may neither exact nor accept 
from any reseller, as a condition of any sale 
to a reseller, any promise or agreement that 
the goods will be resold at the manufac- 
turer's preferred prices. But the manufac- 
turer can refuse to sell again for any rea- 
son or for no reason at all.“ 

HERE'S WHY QUALITY STABILIZATION IS A MUST 


Many manufacturers make their trade- 
marked products available to retailers only 
through wholesalers. Wholesalers often sup- 
ply—to each of many retailers—many prod- 
ucts. So wholesalers—understandably— 
cannot undertake to discard a retailer cus- 
tomer because that retailer may have failed 
to conform to a single manufacturer's ethical 
standards. 

That's why—to protect the good reputa- 
tion of his quality product, and to protect 
all ethical resellers and the public—the qual- 
ity manufacturer needs the quality stabil- 
ization bill to enable him to reach past his 
wholesalers and terminate all use of his 
trademark by a subordinate reseller who 
abuses it. 

Thus the quality stabilization bill merely 
gives effect to a logical extension of the 
principles of the Colgate decision—to retail- 
ers who, as a matter of convenience to them, 
are made subordinate to a manufacturer's 
direct wholesale customers. 

An important thing to note is that opera- 
tion under the Colgate doctrine has never 
been considered price-fixing in any antitrust 
sense. Legally speaking, price-fixing, of 
whatever category, has always been limited 
to arrangements based on agreement either 
expressed or implied. 

Under Colgate, a seller (manufacturer) 
can suggest a resale price, saying to the 
buyer, “If you don’t maintain the resale 
price, you will lose the privilege of buying 
or selling my products.” Similarly, under 
the quality stabilization bill, the seller 
(manufacturer) says, to all who resell his 
products, “If you don't protect my good name 
ones on ee 8 price, you will lose the 

ege o any further use of m; 
trademark.” N X 


The effect of the quality stabilization bill, 
as to stabilization of prices, is, and clearly 
should be, no more undesirable than a man- 
ufacturer’s to deal, under the Colgate 
doctrine, with a primary reseller. Fair trade 
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rests upon a contractual system of price 
maintenance. The Colgate doctrine, as hon- 
ored in the quality stabilization bill, rests 
solely upon the independent action of the 
trademark owner. That means no contract, 
no agreement, as to prices. 

Therefore, since Colgate is not price fixing, 
neither is quality stabilization price fixing. 
And since quality stabilization neither con- 
dones nor requires any agreement, written or 
oral, between a manufacturer and any re- 
seller, relating in any way to prices, quality 
stabilization cannot in good conscience be 
called fair trade. 

Quality stabilization is, instead, a clean 
and lawful defense for the quality manufac- 
turer who is unwilling to have his trade- 
mark—his good name—used as store-traffic 
bait, and who is unwilling to break faith 
with his resellers—and with the public—by 
Squeezing quality and value out of his prod- 
uct to meet the demands of cannibalistic 
retail monopolists-for lower and lower prices 
with which to destroy the traditional Amer- 
ican system of distribution through ethical 
resellers. 


THE QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL DOES NOT 
CONFLICT WITH STATES’ RIGHTS 


To allege that the quality stabilization bill 
is an invasion of States" rights is superficial 
and misleading for the reason that the intra- 
state application of the Sherman Act and 
other antitrust statutes over the last half 
century have created the compelling need for 
this legislation at the Federal level. 

Since the 1011 decision by the US. Supreme 
Court in the Dr. Miles case (200 U.S. 373), the 
Sherman Act has been held to ban resale- 
price maintenance contracts. 

Thus State policy as to this subject matter 
has been subordinate to Federal policy for 
at least half a century. 

Among those making this Illogical argu- 
ment that the quality stabilization bill is an 
invasion of States’ rights is the Department 
Justice. 

If the Department of Justice followed 
through on its line of thinking, it would call 
also for the repeal of.the Sherman Act as it 
affects retail transactions, and by the re- 
peal of the Sherman Act thus restore the 
entire area to State control. 

Viewed in the proper Ught, the quality 
stabilization bill represents an attempt to 
restore in a limited area the status of the 
common law before the Sherman Act pre- 
empted the field. 

Such restoration can only be done by an 
act of Congress. 

The central concept of the quality stabil- 
ization bill is that the trademark used to 
identify goods constitutes a separate prop- 
erty interest severable from the goods them- 
selyes and, like other property interests, en- 
titled to be protected by law. 

The U.S. Su Court in Old Dearborn 


in 1936 (299 U.S. 183) explicitly recognized 


this concept, saying: 

“We are here dealing not with a commodity 
alone, but with a commodity plus the brand 
or trademark which it bears as evidence of 
its origin and of the quality of the com- 
modity for which the brand or trademark 
stands, Appellants own the commodity, they 
do not own the mark or the goodwill that 
the mark symbolizes. And goodwill is prop- 
erty in a very real sense, injury to which, 
like injury to any other species of property, 
is a proper subject for legislation.” 

Congress by its enactment of the Lanham 
‘Trademark Act in 1945 recognized upon prac- 
tical considerations the essential interstate 
characteristics of a registered trademark. 

The quality stabilization bill in essence is 
a statutory confirmation and implementa- 
tion of the Old Dearborn decision and is 
consistent In jurisdictional scope and in un- 
derlying philosophy with the Lanham Act. 

The quality stabilization bill enables the 
trademark owner to protect his property, his 
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trademark, by denying its use to those who 
abuse it. 

The quality stabilization bill is consistent 
with State constitutional concepts and State 
laws that property rights are entitled to pro- 
tection. 

No State has ever enacted legislation deal- 
ing with this property control approach as 
applying specifically to trademarked goods; 
therefore there is no overruling or overrid- 
ing of State policy as to the concept of law 
provided in the quality stabilization bill. 

The quality stabilization bill is applicable 
only to trademarked goods in or affecting 
interstate commerce. 


SHOULD STATES BE PERMITTED TO “SECEDE” 
FROM THE UNION IN THE MATTER OF PAT- 
ENT RIGHTS? 


Property rights in patents—in trade- 
marks—and in copyrights—are identical in 
their constitutional significance. They pro- 
vide the incentivism to creative service to 
meet public needs. 

To emphasize the absurdity of an amend- 
ment for exclusion of State-by-State from 
the provisions of the Quality Stabilization 
Act, it ls only necessary to ask what would 
be the result of a similar amendment to our 
patent laws. 

Would it not be equally destructive of 
incentive to create new and useful products 
to provide by law that any industrial State, 
whose legislators wanted to free its manu- 
facturers from the necessity of respecting 
patents owned by others, could do so simply 
by an act of its legislature excluding that 
State from any need to honor the patent 
laws? 

How long would the US. Patent System 
recognized as the prime catalyst of our en- 
tire economy—have any significance, or be 
of any value in promoting science and the 
useful arts, if such exclusions, State by State, 
could be made effective? 

Any Federal legislation that imposes arbi- 
trary economic imbalance between States is 
essentially destructive legislation. In fact 
one of the great economic advantages of the 
proposed Quality Stabilization Act is that 
it provides for uniformity of application 
throughout all the States. 

If any State-by-State “exclusion” amend- 
ment were included in the Quality Stabili- 
zation Act, Congress will have done little 
more than perpetuate, by Federal law, the 
present “checkerboard” system of random 
States in which orderly marketing of trade- 
marked products is permitted. 

“Checkerboard” marketing is impractical 
and costly. Most manufacturers have found 
it an impossible system of distribution. That 
is why they have abandoned fair trade and, 
as a practical matter, would not be able to 
use a Quality Stabilization Act similarly 
disabled. 


RETAIL MONOPOLISTS SHOULD NOT BE GRANTED 
LICENSE TO HIDE BEHIND A MISTAKEN CON- 
CEPT OF WHAT CONSTITUTES “STATES’ RIGHTS” 
The adoption of any State-by-State “ex- 

clusion” amendment in the quality stabili- 
zation bill would, in effect, subvert the right 
and duty of our Nation to stand firm and 
in orderly economic unity to meet new and 
serious threats confronting its people. 

Problems have arisen from intensified for- 
eign economic competition strengthened by 
an unprecedented economic alliance of in- 
dustrial nations of Europe. Those allied na- 
tions now move, under uniformly prescribed 
conditions, to create among them what is, 
in economic effect, a United States of Europe, 
free from import duties and other restric- 
tions that have impeded heretofore the in- 
terstate“ movement of merchandise across 
their borders. 

They call this their common market.” 
It is much more than that. It is also a 
common organized source of competition 
with our United States for the markets of 
the world. 
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In that competition we of America find 
ourselves at a serious disadvantage as to 
competitive costs of production. In the 
European common market, labor rates, both 
skilled and unskilled, are far below labor 
rates in the United States. Our regulations 
governing imports into our country permit 
nations of the common market, as well 48 
Asiatic nations with even lower labor rates. 
to penetrate our market in such volume as 
to help us not at all in our present shaky 
unemployment conditions. Those condi- 
tions—understandably—are aggravated also 
by the rate at which retail monopolies in 
America are driving out of business each 
day, and often into profitless inactivity, lit- 
erally thousands of citizens experienced in 
distributive and related services: 

America’s security can endure only 
through a continuation of America’s eco- 
nomic strength. Yet we have found good 
Americans misguidedly advocating a dis- 
abling so-called States rights” amendment 
to the Quality Stabilization Act, which 
amendment would make impossible the 
maintenance in America of anything like 
the economic unity, in method and purpose. 
wisely embraced by the increasingly indus- 
trious and prosperous nations of the Euro- 
pean “common market.” 

Such an amendment clearly would intro- 
duce, in and among the States, an unre- 
lenting ideological fight for and against 
State-by-State legislative action to withdraw 
the State from the united economic front 
proposed under quality stabilization. Thus 
would be concentrated on individual State 
legislatures, in predetermined sequence, the 
full power of organized retail monopolists— 
striving to persuade its legislature to make 
each State a “Casbah” in which they may 
practice all the evil arts intended to be 
restrained by the quality stabilization bill. 

The quality stabilization bill is intended 
to, and in unamended form would, permit 
under Federal law, throughout all of the 
United States, at the will of any manu- 
facturer of a competitive product bearing 
his brand, name, or trademark, the estab- 
lishment of certain uniform conditions gov- 
erning production and distribution of that 
product. 

Under the proposed act to establish such 
uniform conditions each State is 
as having, as a State, a right to be protected 
against unfairly disruptive competition 
originating outside its borders. 

Enacted without crippling amendment 
the quality stabilization bill will enable 
manufacturers to compete, throughout all 


-Of the United States, on uniform. terms 


conditions, and without exposure to (a) bait- 
merchandising practices, (b) deceptive pric“ 
ing policies, or (e) published misrepresent@- 
tion concerning the manufacturers’ trade- 
marked goods. 

Is it believable that our United States 
could long maintain its economic supremacy: 
against competing nations united solidly un- 
der uniform conditions affecting production 
and distribution, with our country opera 
from a and disrupting crazy quilt 
of competitive conditions? 

Dare we ignore the right of each and 
every State to be protected from unf 
encroachment from other States that pro- 
mote the growth of retail monopoles 
against which the public would otherwise 
have no defense? 

LOOK WHO WANTS QUALITY STABILIZATION DEA? 


Quality stabilization has been an issue 
growing importance to the public since 1959: 
when it was first revealed by Quality Brand- 
Associates as perhaps the only soundly based 
approach to the establishment of a con- 
stitutional Federal policy capable of a 
ing, and perhaps reversing, the age-old and 
merciless drive of conscienceless men 
monopolistic control of retall sales. These 
men strive constantly to attract gullible cus” 
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jomers by parading, in their windows, and 
their advertisements, at uneconomic 
Prices, honored branded products. 

Quality Brands Associates proposes no new 
Testraints upon a manufacturer of a brand 
Of merchandise he intends resellers shall 
Price, up or down, as they may please. 

However, Quality Brands Associates is 
Joined, by much more than 70 national trade 

tions whose members resell trade- 
Marked products, in an urgent request that 
Congress, by enactment of the quality 
aibilization bill, encourage manufacturers 

Food intent to invest their trademarked 
Products with that additional 10 percent or 

Of prime cost by which the product car- 
dies to the public often a bonus of 50 per- 
Sent or more in miles of service and satis- 
faction, 


an all, or no doubt most of us, have read 
the cry of desperation emanating from the 
t national conference in California, of 
tatives of the National Association 
Organizations (NACO), the 
Questionable name chosen for itself by the 
Only national discount organization. The 
fresident of the association was quoted in 
trade press as saying the quality stabili- 
bill “threatens our very existence and 
today. largest danger facing the industry 


These words of the President of the Na- 
Association of Consumer Organiza- 
Seem rather incongruous since the 
Wality stabilization bill is not directed at 


& 
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practices. 
obvious conclusion is that among 
who wish quality stabilization dead 
the retail monopolists themselves, pos- 
Some financial institutions that have 
oaned to the retall monopolists, cer- 
tainiy including the susceptible newspaper 
Telies on local advertising of retail 
™onopolists for an important part of its in- 
the 2 and the manufacturer who relies upon 
Deine monopolist’s discrediting of com- 
tive quality products—to create store- 
ing, that is diverted to the purchase of his 
erlor product. 
NOW Loox wHO WANTS QUALITY STABILIZATION 


went the homemakers of America over- 
din ely want the quality stabilization 
enacted soon is authoritatively estab- 
ished by the certification by Ernst & Ernst, 
tionally known and respected certified 
Public accountants, of results of a massive 
Survey of national opinion showing that 81.1 
mt of homemakers are asking for this 
legislation. 

A total of 15,295 homemakers selected at 
(and in equal numbers) from every 
onal district in the United States 

2 interviewed. This work was done for 


HiME 


Manpower, Inc.—throughout the 
United States. 


mabe total included is more than 10 times 
15 


€—within 1 or 2 percentage points 
a dependable cross sectional result, 

Question No. 6 of the American Issues Press 
Survey presents the true essence of the 
an stabilization bill, H.R. 3669, in text 
on in purpose. Of the opinions expressed 

that question, a total of 81.1 percent of 
housewives voted, in clear effect, for the 
Quality stabilization bill. 
That question No. 6 read as follows: 


whe’ you believe that the manufacturer 
q realiy wants to give you the highest 
Vays highest dependability, and highest 
De, ‘Ue, in his trademarked products, should be 

MMitted to protect that quality and value 
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for you... . and protect his own good repu- 
tation . . by lawfully preventing any change, 
either up or down, by any storekeeper, in 
the retail price such quality manufacturer 
may name to be paid for his quality product 
everywhere?” 

Federal legislation permitting (but not re- 
quiring) price and quality stabilization—of 
a trademarked product—by its manufac- 
turer—is supported by the American house- 
wife as sorely needed for the protection of 
her family. She needs that help—and she 
knows it. She appreciates those who support 
her interests as a homemaker. She finds it 
difficult to understand people who are 
unable—or unwilling—to support quality 
stabilization as a firm solution of her greatest 
economic problem. 


HOUSEWIVES ASKED FOR THE SAME PROTECTION 
IN 1952. THEY KNOW NOW WHY THEY 
DIDN'T GET IT 


In a smiliar national survey 11 years ago 
covering more than 10,000 housewives—with 
results also tabulated and certified by Ernst 
& Ernst—78.6 perecnt of the American house- 
wives polled said they preferred that the 
manufacturers of their favorite trademarked 
products “set—and lawfully enforce'—the 
prices of those products. 

In that 1952 survey—a total of 10,279 
houswives answered the following question: 

“Would you rather have the storekeeper fix 
at any time to sult himself all the prices you 
pay for all the products he sells you or would 
you rather have the manufacturers of your 
favorite trademarked products set and law- 
fully enforce the prices of those products?” 

A total of 8,080 housewlves—78.6 percent 
said they wanted the manufacturer (not the 
retailer) to set and lawfully enforce the 
prices of their favorite trademarked products. 

The American housewife knows what helps 
her—and what hurts her. She is learning, 
surely, who helps her, and who hurts her. 
The proof is overwhelming that she wants 
the quality stabilization bill enacted by this 
Congress. 

The housewife is believed to be entitled 
to the full support of both Houses of Con- 
gress—on the basis of her overwhelming 
expression of serious need for protection 
from the cannibalistic proclivities of retail 
monopolists. 

There is no more crushing form of monop- 
oly than is retall monopoly. Retail monop- 
oly extorts at will from the consumer, while 
it dictates, to the manufacturer, downgrad- 
ing product specifications, then fixes the 
price it will pay. 

Some influential leaders, in one State or 
another, have expressed bewilderment that 
citizens claiming for long to be opposed to all 
harmful monopolies, and to be strong sup- 
porter of our antimonopoly laws, now stand 
out so amazingly and shout against quality 
stabilization. 

THERE IS ONLY ONE READY ANSWER 


The quality stabilization bill, when en- 


‘acted, will give each manufacturer the power 


to protect his trademarks, protect his re- 
sellers—and protect the public—against 
predatory price cutting for bait purposes— 
and against misrepresentation of the mer- 
chandise. ‘ 

The enactment of the quality stabilization 
bill can mean a great deal to almost any 
man’s family—through its protection against 
depreciation of the quality of well-known 
trademarked products—protection through 
stabilization of retail prices—by any manu- 
facturer who so elects. 

It is high time we gave back to the ethical 
independent reseller the opportunity to offer 
to the public only products protected 
against the degradation forced by retail mon- 
opolists. 

Quality stabilization is based upon a well- 
established concept of protection of property 
rights of the manufacturer in his trade name 
and in the goodwill it represents. This is 


` 
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a clearly constitutional approach based upon 
unassailable considerations of property rights 
well established by the U.S. Constitution and 
by the Federal Judiciary. 

After all—the same concept that makes 
unlawful a malicious personal attack upon 
your own good name, leading to a restraining 
court action and the recovery of damages, 
differs not at all in principle from the qual- 
ity stabilization concept, which likewise pro- 
tects the good name and good reputation 
(the going value) of a manufacturer from 
practices that would destroy him. 

Under the Quality Stabilization Act the 
owner of a trademark may deny its use to 
those who would defame it. This is com- 
pletely consistent with the law of property 
that has developed over the centuries to 
encourage citizens to increase their capacity 
for public service. 

To own property as a means of better 
serving public Interest would offer no in- 
centive unless the property is recognized as 
investing the owner with the right to de- 
termine the conditions under which others 
may make use of, or may be excluded from 
the use of, such property. 


FACTS ABOUT THE QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL 
BRING MILITANT SUPPORT 


Public support for the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill is becoming more militant when- 
ever the following facts begin to be under- 
stood: 

1. The proposed act can be applied only to 
trademarked products the makers of which 
have chosen to give their trademark—and 
the citizens who have learned to trust the 
mark—protection from those who would 
abuse the mark. 

2. No manufacturer is required to bring 
any of his products under the act. 

3. No reseller or consumer is required to 
purchase any product stabilized under the 
act. There must always be other products 
Offered for the same purpose—to give the 
public a cholce—or the price of the product 
cannot be stabilized under the act. 

4. A price-stabllized product must com- 
pete with all price-stabilized products avail- 
able for the same purpose. 

5. A price-stabilized product must com- 
pete also with all nonstabilized products 
available for the same purpose. 

6. Thus the public has the full benefit of 
both price competition and quality compe- 
tition. 

7. Pully authenticated reports of the vast 
national housewives“ survey mentioned 
herein and exhibited herewith show that the 
public can be trusted—under any competi- 
tive condition—to determine, from neigh- 
borhood gossip and from experience, which 
product constitutes the best—and which the 
worst—buy for the need at hand. Ob- 
viously, any manufacturer who overprices 
his product soon feels the pinch of with- 
drawal of support made certain by decisions 
of this grassroots court of last resort. 

8. The public knows many times more 
about its needs and its budget capacities 
than any sheltered theorist. The public can 
best find for itself suitable yalues—once 
protected by the proposed act against retail 
monopolists' trickery. The public needs 
the wider range of choice of products and 
the trend toward stability of identified 
values the proposed act will provide. 

9. Under the proposed act there will al- 
ways be made available, for retail monopo- 
lists to sell, products to compete, at fully 
flexible prices, with every important stabi- 
lized product offered. The retail monopo- 
lists will be deprived only of the chance to 
force an honored quality product to destroy 
its own honestly earned popularity—as the 
retail monopolist degrades it and destroys 
confidence in it. 

10. The proposed right of a manufacturer 
to stabilize his resale prices—as a means of 
protecting his property rights in the public 
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good will earned by him and symbolized by 
his trademark—is well within the frame- 
work of his unquestioned right to make the 
product wholly unavailable to the retall 
monopolist—or to the public—at any price. 
Any manufacturer, with complete impunity, 
can do just that. by simply closing his plant 
and going out of business—as retail monop- 
oly otherwise might easily force him to do. 
Such action is clearly within what has been 
referred to as the citizen’s inalienable right 
to drop dead. 


The Remarkable Apple 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us privileged to live in the Virginia apple 
country learn early of the nutritive 
values to be derived from regular con- 
sumption of the apple and its products. 

Our pride in the Viriginia apple is not 
merely a regional reflex action. It 
springs from the secure knowledge that 
claims made by partisans of this remark- 
able fruit have stood up under unemo- 
tional scientific scrutiny. I take the 
liberty, therefore, in bringing to the at- 
tention of the House an interesting study 
by Drs. William G. Way and Joseph 
M. Damron of Winchester, Va., as re- 
ported in the Virginia Medical Monthly 
for March 1963. 

It will be my hope to offer later the 
balance of the published report by these 
physicians. 

The report follows: 

SUPPLEMENTARY JUICE von INFANTS 
(By William G. Way, M., 
Joseph M. Damron, M.D.) 

Nearly two centuries before ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C) was isolated by Szent Gyorgyi 
in 1928 and identified 4 years later by King 
and Waugh as the antiscorbutic principle, a 
British Naval officer, Joseph Lind, massed 
convincing evidence that scurvy was a dis- 
order of nutrition rather than a disease of 
occupational or infectious origin. He fur- 
ther concluded that it was a disorder of 
deficiency rather than excess and his Trea- 
tise on the Scurvy” published in 1753 was 
responsible for the introduction of citrus 
juice into the diets of British seamen.’ 

A recent survey of hospitals in the United 
States maintaining a pediatric residency re- 
vealed the incidence of infantile to 
be approximately 1 case for each 3,300 
pediatric hospital admissions. The incidence 
of scurvy in Florida and California was of 
particular interest because of the large crops 
of citrus fruits grown in those States. 
Whereas in California there was only 1 
case per 9,590 admissions, In Florida 1 case 
occurred for each 1,317 admissions? 

Schaffer was able to find only three com- 
pletely verified cases of congenital scurvy on 
record. These occurred in children born to 
mothers whose diets had been so devold of 


1 Cecil, Russell L., and Loeb, Robert P.: 
Textbook of Medicine. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Sanders Co., 1951. 

Report of Committee on Nutrition, Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics; “Infantile Scurvy 
and Nutritional Rickets in the United 


States.“ Pediatrics 29: 646, 1962. 
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vitamin C that neither her tissues nor those 
of her infant contained any stores of ascorbic 
acid? 

Although the exact function of vitamin C 
in the body is not fully understood and its 
relationship to enzymes is not yet clear, it 
is known to be essential in m processes 
and is found most abundantly in actively 
growing tissue. Vitamin C is probably nec- 
essary for all living cells. The effects of 
deficiency are noted chiefly in the bones, 
blood vessels, and teeth. The pathological 
changes of scurvy are the results of marked 
deficiency. The most outstanding clinical 
manifestations are produced by hemorrhages 
due to increased capillary fragility which 
result from growth failure of connecting 
tissue supporting structures and perhaps loss 
of cement substance between cells.“ 

The efficient and highly specialized food 
processing industry operating today. provides 
many benefits which often are taken for 
granted, Consider the problems of the en- 
lightened mother of several generations ago 
in her attempt to find adequate year-around 
sources of vitamin C for her young. In the 
minds of many, vitamin C, the antiscor- 
butic factor, and freshly squeezed citrus 
juice became thought of as synonymous 
terms. With the advent of nearly universal 
use of supplementary vitamins in infants 
and in young children, the addition of 
fruit juice to the diet has become less im- 
portant as source of vitamin C and has be- 
come more important as a dietary supple- 
ment. As a wholesome in-between-meal 
food that satisfies hunger temporarily but 
does not interfere with normal appetite, 
fruit juice has no e eee competitor. 
In addition the practice of giving vitamin © 
fortified fruit juice to sick infants and chil- 
dren is sound for the requirements of both 
vitamin C and fluids are increased by in- 
fection. 

Many types of “infant” juice (apple, apple- 
grape, apple-pineapple, apple-prune, grape, 
orange, pineapple, etc.) are now available, 
and, recognizing the importance of ascorbic 
acid, have supplemented them 
with synthetic vitamin C. The usual 
amount of added ascorbic acid to “infant” 
juices is 50 mgm. per 100 cc. It has been 
shown that synthetic ascorbic acid is as 
well tolerated, utilized, effective, and stable 
as the natural occurring." 

Little has been written or studied regard- 
ing the tolerance or acceptance of citrus 
juices by infants in early life. This study 
is an attempt to compare various observa- 
tions in two groups of infants. The first 
group received infant prepared citrus juice 
(orange juice) and the second group re- 
ceived infant prepared noncitrus juice 
(apple juice). 

SOURCE OF PATIENTS 


This study was carried out by two board- 
certified pediatricians in private practice for 
a period of 2 years beginning January 1960. 
Both full term and p:i infants were 
included. For the most part, children Who 
became ill enough to require medication, 
children of parents who had failed to follow 
instructions, and those who failed to return 
for followup evaluation and obseryation 
were excluded from the study. 


METHOD OF STUDY 


The study was conducted on private pa- 
tients who were born in the Winchester Me- 
morial Hospital who came under the care of 


Schaffer, Alexander J.: “Diseases of the 
Newborn.” Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 
1960. 

Marriott, W. McK., and Jeans, P. C.: In- 
fant Nutrition.” St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Co., 
1941. 

Reid. M. E. in Sebrell, W. H. and Harris, 
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the authors between January 1960 and Janu- 
ary 1962. As it was to be a long-term study, 
no attempt was made to use alternate pa- 
tients, but rather, mothers were told at rans 
dom to give “infant” apple juice or “infant 
orange juice beginning at age 3 weeks. For 
the first 3 weeks of life the child received 
only milk and throughout the study only 
five types of milk were used. The milks 
included breast milk, homogenized 
evaporated milk, Similac, and Enfamil. 
When the infants were brought to the office 
for their 6-week checkup, data was recorded 
on index cards regarding six observations 
as noted by the mother for the 3-week peri 
during which the child received only 

and juice. The six observations were as 
follows: 

Appearance of rash. 

. Onset of colic, 

. Excessive flatus, 

Change In stools. 

. Spitting or vomiting. 

Acceptance of the juice, x 

During the 6 weeks perlod the child was 
given no supplementary vitamins and fof 
the most part no solid foods. In a few cases 
unusually hungry babies were started on 
single grain cereals before the 6-week eval- 
uation. If there was any question regarding 
untoward reaction associated with starting 
juice at 3 weeks of age and starting 
at or about the same time, these cases were 
excluded. Other factors were held as con- 
stant as possible, inclfuding general skin 
care, type of soap, type of clothing, prepara- 
tion of formula, etc. In general, then, the 
first 3 weeks of life the infant received only 
milk and the next 3 weeks received only 
milk and either apple or orange juice. At 
6 weeks of age he was evaluated for changes 
that had occurred after the introduction of 
juice into his diet. 

On occasion an infant would either not 
accept or had a definite intolerance to 
initially designated type of juice and was 
“switched” to the other juice included in 
the study. When possible, observations were 
noted regarding the “switch” for possible 
significant trends. 

RESULTS 

A total of 379 infants satisfactorily met 
the above specifications. In order to deter- 
mine whether the recorded observations in- 
dicated any statistically valid conclusions 
John R. Thompson and Co. of Washington. 
D.C., performed a statistical study of the 
available data. 

The data was tabulated on spread sheets 
and was assumed to relate to four param- 
eters: 

(a) Type of juice. 

(b) Type of disorder. 

(c) Type of milk. 

(d) Sex of the subject. 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, I will skiP 
the detailed data and reserve it for later 
presentation, in order to emphasize now 
the doctors’ conclusions and summary: 
as follows: 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Based on the statistical study of the col 
lected observations the following conclusions 
are offered: 

1. The rate of occurrence of the six ob- 
served disorders is independent of the typ“ 
of milk fed the subject and the sex of the 
subject. 

2. The rate of occurrence of rash in sub- 
jects fed only orange juice is significantly 
higher than In infants fed only apple jule® 

3. Significantly more subjects fed 
apple juice exhibited no disorders than 
subject fed only orange Juice. 

4, Significantly more subjects would not 
accept orange juice than would not acoeP 
apple juice. 
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5. In the case of subjects fed both types 
Of juices, rash and colic disorders and all dis- 
taken as a group occurred at a signi- 
Acantly higher rate when the subjects were 
being fed orange juice than when they were 
being fed apple juice. 
SUMMARY 


Since citrus juice per se is no longer es- 
tential” as a source of ascorbic acid in 
infants and young children, an attempt was 
Made to compare its tolerance and ac- 
deptance with a noncitrus juice in 379 in- 
fants. The conclusions drawn from the 
Statistical study on the observations would 
Beem to indicate that the noncitrus juice 
(apple) was more readily accepted by the 
infants than the citrus julce (orange). In 

tion, those infants fed the noncitrus 
Juice exhibited less disorders of rash, colic, 
ve flatus, change in stools and spitting 

than those who received the citrus juice. 


i 


Keith Covelle Retires From Okmulgee 
Tech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HOWARD EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 

Permission at this time to express 
My personal appreciation and the 
thanks of thousands to a friend and 
ellow Oklahoman who has recently an- 

ced his retirement after devoting 
the Major part of his life as an educa- 
tor and administrator. 

This man has contributed more to the 
arla of technical and industrial educa- 

on than perhaps any other person in 
the Nation. 

Anyone who follows the great work 
being carried on today in technical and 
industrial education knows that I am 

of Keith Covelle, who will 
Shortly retire as director of Oklahoma 
State Tech at Okmulgee. 

For the past 17 years—from the in- 
on of Okmulgee Tech—Keith Co- 
has been its guiding hand as di- 

Tector, principal educator, and tireless 
ambassador of good will.” 
= Keith Covelle has spent nearly a half 
nn dur? stressing the great need and 
tego mance of developing the trade and 
bnical skills of our citizens. 

His deep conviction that every man 
Should be trained to be a productive eiti- 
zen has been proven true in the great 
Tork being carried on at Okmulgee 
has and every member of our society 

been the direct beneficiary of this 
Viction. 

In 1946, Keith Covelle left his position 
S Vocational specialist at Oklahoma 
tate University at Stillwater to inaugu- 

his ideas at Okmulgee Tech. He 

er the Army’s old Glennan Gen- 
al Hospital at Okmulgee to be used for 
to Plant facilities and opened the doors 
211 students who enrolled in 11 differ- 
ent trades. 


rere overwhelming success of this bold 
of ture in a relatively uncharted area 
der wucatio is borne out by the num- 
of graduates from Okmulgee Tech 
the strategic positions these gradu- 
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ates occupy in cities and towns through- 
out the United States. 

During the past 17 years of Okmulgee 
Tech's existence, more than 18,000 per- 
sons have learned a trade, business, or 
occupation in the school. This year en- 
rollment is approximately 1,500 and the 
school operates the year around on a 
three-semester plan. 

The success of trade, technical, and 
industrial education, not only at Okmul- 
gee Tech but at other institutions 
throughout the Nation, is due in a large 
measure to the personal leadership and 
zeal of Keith Covelle. For his many 
friends, admirers, and former students, 
I express a heartfelt “thank you.” 

I know that Keith Covelle can justi- 
fiably take great personal satisfaction 
in knowing that he has made an out- 
standing contribution to society, the en- 
during benefits of which stand as a 
living tribute to him. 


Allan Frederic Saunders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I would 
like to have the following testimonial in 
honor of Dean Allan Frederic Saunders 
of the University of Hawaii printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. Dr. Saun- 
ders, in my opinion, is one of the out- 
standing educators not only in the State 
of Hawaii, but throughout the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the testimo- 
nial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

ALLAN FREDERIC SAUNDERS 

Seldom do we take the time to honor those 

who have taught us in our academic careers. 


In a sense this is quite understandable.” 


Teachers are usually taken for granted in 
the same way, perhaps, as we take the edu- 
cational processes and opportunities we have 
today for granted. There was a time when 
the chance of going to school beyond the 
elementary grades was an extreme rarity. 

I would like, however, to pay homage to- 
day to a person who probably has influenced 
more public servants in Hawail than any 
other educator. Amongst these, there are 
those who now serve as representatives and 
senators in the State legislature. These are 
men who hold responsible positions guiding 
the political, economic, and social destinies 
of our islands. In this list are names too 
numerous to single out individually, but I 
am sure that each one of them today appre- 
ciates the insights and perspectives which 
have been afforded them through contact 
with this educator, 

Similarly, there are those who serve in the 
administrative branch of the State govern- 
ment who owe a great deal to this person. 
There are those in our public school system, 
as well as in our universities, both on Ha- 
wall and on the Mainland, who remember the 
exposure to a mind keenly sensitive to bring- 
ing out the best in students. In other areas, 
for example, such as business and profes- 
sional pursuits, there have likewise been in- 
dividuals strongly influenced by this man. 

And I need not mention the fact that 
there are those such as I, in the U.S. Senate, 
who have been the recipient of sage and 
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balanced counsel during our time as students 
under his guidance. It is also interesting to 
note that his influence extends to the con- 
gressional aldes who serve under our Sena- 
tors and Representatives on Capitol Hill. 
Our two Senators plus one Congressman all 
have legislative assistants who were one- 
time students of his. 

This list of individuals whom he has had 
as students in his classroom Is, I am certain, 
an incomplete one. But be that as it may, 
it is nevertheless a most impressive one. I 
have not even begun to enumerate those 
whom he has taught in various academic 
institutions such as Minnesota, Scripps Col- 
lege, Stanford and Amherst. I am quite 
positive that if a similar testimonial were to 
be held for him in mainiand cities the list 
would be equally impressive. 

I am equally positive that such a list 
would reflect the basically objective tenor of 
his classroom approach in that it would con- 
tain as many Republicans as Democrats, 

In trying to analyze the gift for education 
which he undoubtedly has, I find myself 
seeking clues not so much in his educational 
background as in his dedication to relate 
the practical socio-economic world to his 
classroom insights: For example, I remem- 
ber him as being one of the originators of 
community organizations such as the Hawaii 
Chapter of the American Association for the 
United Nations. I find him to be actively 
engaged in politics as for example when he 
chose to run in the Hawaii State Constitu- 
tional Convention and barely missed making 
the victory list. 

In short, Dr, Allan Frederic Saunders is not 
an academician in vacuo. He is an acade- 
mician in the best sense of the term—one 
who combines good teaching in the class- 
room together with practical application in 
the community at large. The validity of 
this combination can be best attested to by 
the products which we all know are assum- 
ing more and more responsible positions. 

The greatest of institutions is oftentimes 
measured in terms of its continuing influ- 
ence. I am sure that the legacy bequeathed 
the University of Hawaii in the form of com- 
plete freedom of choice in the wearing of 
whatever colors may strike the aloha shirt 
fanciers, will be felt for a long time. I am 
also sure the legacy bequeathed by Dr. Allan 
Frederic Saunders to the State of Hawaii in 
the form of dedicated government, business, 
and professional personnel will be felt for a 
very long time. 


Missouri’s Sixth District Legislative Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: or 


HON. W. R. HULL, IR. 


' OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
completed tabulation of the returns in 
my annual legislative questionnaire poll 
of the Sixth Congressional District of 
Missouri and a majority of my constitu- 
ents who returned questionnaires indi- 
cated they believed deficit spending by 
the Federal Government should be ended 
before tax reductions are made. 

Proposals providing medical care to 
aged through the social security pro- 
gram and general Federal assistance to 
public schools were opposed by most of 
the persons who responded. 

Approximately 38,000 questionnaires 
were sent out and more than 6,100, or 
about 16 percent, were returned. 

The results follow: 
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[In percent] 
— . —— — ——6—w — — — aaa 
No 
Questions Yes | No |0 . 
1 
z ill to providi t of hospital costs for persons over 66, but no doctors’ bill, through increase in social security?...... 32 65 3 
p ae — ‘Dey at eee Government should be ended before tax reductions gre made 70 19 6 


2 ou favor. 
5 d similar to those in the past? 


85 Discontinue 
c Abolish all 


Discontinue Jes 
(c) Abolish all Federal 


Congress Must Pass Effective Civil Rights 
Legislation ; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB 


H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD MY 
statement to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, of which I am a member, on the 
important subject of civil rights. The 
statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY Hon. JACOB H. GILBERT, or NEw 
Yorn, May 8, 1963 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I wish to thank the 
esteemed chairman of our committee for 
scheduling hearings on the numerous legis- 
lative proposals relating to the various as- 
pects of civil rights which are now being 
considered. 

In my recent statement to the general sub- 
committee on Labor, on the subject of 
equality of opportunity in employment, I 
pointed out that inasmuch as the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was signed 100 years 
ago, it is high time that we proceed, with 
alacrity, to do the job that should have been 
done generations ago. The legislation here 
under consideration is of equal importance, 
and the same urgency for prompt and ef- 
fective action exists. Every vestige of dis- 
crimination based on race, color, religion, 
nation origin, or ancestry, must be com- 
pletely wiped out—and without delay. 


I feel certain that you, my colleagues, are. 


sickened, as I am, by the current newspa- 
per headlines and pictures describing the re- 
cent outrage in Alabama. The violation of 
human rights in Alabama is causing grave 

to all Americans, and irreparable 
damage to our Nation's prestigé on the inter- 
national scene has been inflicted. The 
barbarities committed by Alabama police au- 
thorities against Negro and white demon- 
strators for civil rights, the use of police 
dogs and high pressure fire hoses to sub- 
due schoolchildren as well as adults is in- 
deed a national disgrace. The jailing and 
placing in detention homes of many hun- 
dreds of teenagers and even younger school- 
children because they are merely demanding 
their birthright of freedom must bring a 
blush of shame to the cheek of every right- 
thinking American. 


Allies but eee to neutral nations? 


All these disgraceful and inhuman pro- 
ceedings are now front-page news in Europe, 
and we may be sure that they are being 
played up in Africa and Asia. We can be cer- 
tain that the Communists will capitalize on 
these latest sins against our Negro citizens; 
what powerful propaganda we are furnishing 
them. We must remember that the United 
States is the most thoroughly reported coun- 
try in the world, and to the world we have 
proclaimed and professed to have high stand- 
ards of equal opportunity and treatment for 
all our citizens. When those abroad see these 
horrible pictures, how incongruous and how 
inconsistent our efforts to promote the demo- 
cratic ideal must seem; how deceptive they 
must consider us when we ask the new 
emerging nations to emulate us and our form 
of government, 

We must recognize that a revolution is 
underway throughout our country; every 
large city is fearful of the increasing racial 
tensions now prevalent. We can no longer 
close our eyes and hope that the trouble will 
go away; it will not. Negroes and other 
minority groups have reached the end of 
their patience over the insurmountable bar- 
riers which still keep their lives segregated 
and submerged; which prevent their obtain- 
ing jobs, promotions, decent housing, and 
education. They are tired of the degreda- 
tions to which they have been subjected for 
so long. They are now demanding the full 
equality and freedom guaranteed them un- 
der our Constitution, and they mean to have 
them. 

My bills, H.R. 187, H.R. 5603, H.R. 5604, and 
H.R. 185 are before our committee now. H.R. 
187 provides for the better assurance of the 
protection of citizens of the United States 
and other persons within the several States 
from mob violence and lynching. In my 
opinion, it is most important that this pro- 
tection be provided to assure that no citizen 
will be deprived of his right to orderly pro- 
ceedings under the law and that no person 
will suffer violence or death at the hands of 
vengeful mobs, 

My bills H.R. 5603 and H.R. 5604 are identi- 
eal with those introduced by our chairman; 
I introduced them to indicate my strong sup- 
port of the legislation. H.R. 5603 includes 
four specific provisions which would imple- 
ment the recommendations of the President; 
it would correct many abuses and lessen the 
delays which many citizens face in attempt- 
ing to exercise their right to vote. It would 
establish a presumption in voting suits that 
any person who has completed the sixth 
grade in an accredited school where instruc- 
tion is predominantly in the English lan- 
guage possesses sufficient literacy to vote in 
any Federal election. ` 

HR. 5604 would extend the Civil Rights 


Commission for 4 more years and would au- 
thorize it to serve as a national clearing- 
house to provide civil rights Information 
technical assistance to requesting agencies. 
It would also make it possible for the Com- 
mission to concentrate its efforts upon those 
problems within the scope of existing law 
which require the most attention. 

H.R. 185 prohibits the application of un- 
reasonable literacy requirements with 
to the right to vote and provides that an 
arbitrary or unreasonable test, standard, or 
practice with respect to literacy shall mean 
any requirement designed to determine liter- 
acy, comprehension, intelligence, or other 
test of education, knowledge, or understand- 
ing, in the case of any citizen who has not 
been adjudged an incompetent, who has 
completed the sixth primary grade in a school 
accredited by any State or by the Distri 
of Columbia. This would assure voting 
rights now denied to millions of our citizens. 

I urge this committee to discharge its re- 
sponsibility to the countless Americans whose 
rights are now denied them and who m. 
look to us for help. I urge that we approve 
strong, effective, civil rights legislation, 
I am hopeful that the Congress will recog- 
nize its clear duty to enact it into law. 
Only by laying a firm foundation of equality 
and freedom now can we hope to build nere 
the true democracy and a society which rec 
ognizes the equality of all of our citizens 
all of which we profess to have now but in 
reality do not have. The moment of truth 
has come; crises are upon us which must be 
met by law and order; Federal action is re 
quired to avert catastrophe. When indi- 
vidual States refuse to recognize their re- 
sponsibilities, then the Federal Government 
must take the initiative in providing the 
equality, protection, and rights to all citizens 
as guaranteed under our Constitution. 


Personnel Security of the National 
Security Agency 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had un- 
der consideration the bill (H.R, 950) to 
amend the Internal Security ‘Act of 1950. 


1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Chairman, in the 
Present earnest debate as to the merits 
ol legislation before us, I think it. is 
Worthy of note that the bill comes to us 
from the Committeé on Un-American 
Activities. 
Understandably, this committee re- 
Ceives most of its public notice through 
investigative activity. Less well 
wn is its function of legislative 
Tecommendation. 


I need not review the unfortunate cir- 
Cumstances, revealed in detail in con- 
Fressional hearings, which gave evidence 
Of inadequate personnel security controls 
in the National Security Agency, a highly 
Sensitive establishment. The revela- 

of individual cases made headlines, 

t little public attention attached to 

Subsequent painstaking analysis of 
the personnel selection and management 
problems which culminated in the draft- 

of the pending bill. The membership 
and staff of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities merit the approbation and 
of this House, I believe, in ad- 
dressing themselves to the problem in a 
dispassionate way and arriving at legis- 
lative recommendations which give 
of greater protection for the 
Sensitive functions of the National Se- 
Curity Agency without doing violence to 

e principles of fairness which all can 
agree should be applied in the Federal 
service. 


The 50th Anniversary of the Rockefeller 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
that this year marks the golden anniver- 

of a great American philanthropy. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is one of 
the Oldest and largest of the great 

thropies which express the con- 
burn of private wealth for advancing 
welfare. During the last half 
Century, it has expended a total of 
- $763,646,542 in the areas of medicine and 
lic health, agriculture, the natural 
ya social sciences, and the humanities: 
th genuine modesty, the trustees point 
Sut in their anniversary statement that 
‘this sum by itself could have accom- 
blished relatively little. The real accom- 
fuishments have been brought about by 
© inspired and dedicated efforts of 
of talented and learned men 
and women who needed financial sup- 
at critical moments in their deter- 
ed endeavor to improve the lot of 
teir fellow men.” Deserving as this 
bute is, however, we would do well to 
W that it was the foundation 
Mach provided not only the initial mate- 
resources, but the intangible en- 
SOuragement and in many cases the 
Pioneering inspiration necessary for 
these programs to go forward. 
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I know many of my colleagues join me 
in saluting the Rockefeller Foundation 
on its 50th anniversary and extending 
best wishes for continued success in its 
goal of promoting the well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world. 

I include the following excerpts from 
the trustees’ statement in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks: 

The Rockefeller Foundation's 50-year 
record has helped demonstrate the role of a 
private foundation in meeting contemporary 
human need. A private foundation can take 
initiative; it can pioneer; and, by mustering 
avallable knowledge and human competence, 
it can identify causes and experiment with 
solutions, It can move without the political 
complications created when governments are 
involved with other governments. It can 
encourage cooperative effort across national 
and political boundaries. It can bring a high 
order of individuality and diversity of view- 
point into the fleld of human betterment. 
It can provide a decentralization of social 
initiative and responsibility. And it can 
enlist the interest and support of vigorous, 
enterprising, and public-spirited benefactors. 

The opportunities for effective work to- 
ward the well-being of mankind through the 
systematic dispensing of private resources 
are today enormous. For in attacking the 
momentous problems he faces, civilized man 
has at hand means that were unavaliable 
50 years ago—a great improvement and 
broadening of education; a vast storehouse of 
new scientific knowledge and techniques for 
applying this knowledge; and a general 
awakening among the peoples of the earth 
to the fact that man can improve himself 
and his environment if he has the will and 
patient determination to do so. 

As it begins ite second half-century, the 
Rockefeller Foundation adds to these new 
means for human advancement an experi- 
enced faith in the validity and the vitality of 
the philanthropic idea. Those whose de- 
votion to the betterment of mankind gave 
the foundation its half-century of success 
have established, it seems to us, that private 
wealth can be responsibly and effectively ex- 
panded by private institutions devoted solely 
to the public good. 4 

To perform this urgent task with in- 
creasing effectiveness will be the continued 
aim of this foundation. 


United States Honors Memory of Ignacy 
Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day a most impressive ceremony was 
held at Arlington National Cemetery at 
which time a marker was dedicated to 
honor the resting place of one of Poland’s 
greatest statesmen, patriot and world- 
renowned musician, Ignacy Paderewski. 
I was present on that occasion and heard 
the stirring tributes paid to Paderewski 
by President Kennedy and Charles Roz- 
marek, a native of my congressional dis- 
trict, and now president of the Polish 
American Congress and the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance. Mr. Rozmarek now 
makes his home in Chicago and is an 
attorney at law. The Wilkes-Barre 
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Times-Leader, the largest newspaper in 
my district, paid editorial recognition to 
that impressive ceremony in its editions 
of Friday, May 10, 1963, and as part of 
my remarks today I include the afore- 
mentioned editorial; 

U.S. Honors Memory or IGNACY, PADEREWSKI 


President Kennedy and Charles Rozmarek. 
president of the Polish American Congress 
and the Polish National Alliance, yoleed the 
sentiments of the American people yesterday 
when they paid tribute to Ignacy Paderewski. 
the former referring to him as “one of the 
overwhelming figures of our century, a grent 
Pole, a great musician, a great statesman 
and, above all, a brave and compassionate 
human being“ and the latter stating Pad- 
erewski belongs not only to Poland. but, 
through his genius, to America and the 
world,” 


The stirring words were uttered at the 
dedication of a plaque in Arlington National 
Cemetery where the body of the famed Polish 
patriot and musician rests temporarily. His 
heart is in a crypt at Cypress Hills, N.Y., 
where it is. to remain, according to terms 
of his will, untill Poland is liberated when 
it will be returned to his native land. The 
body, too, will be returned to Poland at that 
time. 


Paderewski is not the first Pole to die in 
exile rather than abet the cause of his coun- 
try’s oppressors. No less a personage than 
General Thaddeus Kosciuszko, who fought 
for freedom here and elsewhere, died in 
Switzerland in 1817. The list is long and 
distinguished, for Poland, though enslaved 
frequently, is a cradle of liberty because of 
the fate that overtook her. 

Mr. Rozmarek, a resident of Chicago and 
a native of Wilkes-Barre, reminded his coun- 
trymen that it is for us, the living, to hasten 
the day of the liberation of Poland and work 
for a just peace and justice among nations.” 
We who are indebted to Poland for the con- 
tribution of its heroic sons and the role 
7 million ot our countrymen of Polish extrac- 
tion are playing currently, echo the cry today 
and will continue to echo it until the objec- 
tive is reached, for so long as Poland is en- 
slaved America is menaced. 


The Late Honorable Jed J. Johnson 


SPEECH 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
ory of the late Jed J. Johnson, who 
passed away in New York on May 7, has 
been eulogized by his former colleagues 
in the House. I wish to associate myself 
with the many expressions of admira- 


tion for that distinguished American. 


Jed Johnson served in the House for 
many years and was one of the most re- 
spected Members of this body. He was 
known for his courage, his devotion to 
the office he filled, and his untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of good government. The 
country has suffered a heavy loss. 
Judge Johnson will be remembered by 
those who knew him as a friendly, affa- 
ble, courteous gentleman of the old 
school. He will also be remembered for 
his statesmanship and his fight for econ- 
omy and fiscal responsibility during the 
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time he served so ably on the Committee 
on Appropriations. I feel that I have lost 
a valuable friend in his passing. I ex- 
tend to the family my deepest sympathy 
in their bereavement. 


Rollcall on Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I enclose herewith an editorial from 
the Camden Chronicle, Camden, S. C., 
of May 10, 1963: 

ROLLCALL ON AID 


President Kennedy, in agreeing with the 
Poet Milton in his foreign aid message to 
Congress last month that: “Peace hath her 
victories—No less renowned than war,” 
added: “And no peacetime victory in history 
has been as far-reaching in its impact, nor 
served the cause of fredom so well as the 
victories scored in the last 17 years by this 
Nation’s mutual defense and assistance 
programs.“ 

Well, let's see—and before Congress votes 
that bargain-basement figure of only 845 
billion. The survey that follows, compiled 
by Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, national chair- 
man of the Citizens Foreign Aid Committee 
(to aid American taxpayers), forms another 
message that every Congressman and Sena- 
tor should read. We quote: 

“Western Europe has prospered with Mar- 
shall plan aid. But after 17 years and 841 
billion in U.S. aid, Wetern Europe meets 
only a fraction of its defense obligation; 
except for commercial loans, its aid to less 
developed countries is negligible. 

“Argentina ($640 million aid), under in- 
direct military domination, suffers from in- 
flationary chaos. 

“Brazil ($1.9 billion ald) is on the brink 
of communism. 

“Cuba ($52 million aid) once enjoyed im- 
mense sugar subsidy, has stolen $1 billion in 
U.S. private investments; her Red satellite 
status is now teed. 

“Haiti ($100 million ald) writhes under a 
murderous tyranny. 

“Indonesia ($670 million aid), her economy 
wrecked, is an armed dictatorship bent on 
conquest. 

“India ($3.9 billion ald) probably faces 
Red Chinese attack. 

“Tran ($1.3 billion aid) is a monarchy 
without a parliament. 

“Laos ($460 million aid) may soon fall to 
Communists. 

“Poland ($522 million aid) is Communist 
with all freedom gone. 

“South Korea ($5.4 billion aid) is ruled by 
its third military junta. 

“South Vietnam ($2.4 billion aid), ruled 
by a puppet dictator, propped up by the 
United States, is racked by a Red guerrilla 
war, 

“Turkey ($3.8 billion ald) is politically un- 
stable and is economically weaker than be- 
fore aid began. 

“Venezuela ($274 million aid), despite pro- 
digious oil wealth, is a major target of the 
Russo-Cuban fifth column. 
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“Yugoslavia ($2.4 billion aid) is Commu- 
nist with all freedom gone.” 

General Fellers notes that these items add 
up to $65 billion and that the glowing re- 
ports to Congress and the dismal facts were 
never in sharper contrast. National self- 
respect, fully as much as budget balancing, 
demands healthy cuts in foreign aid. 


Saving the Test Ban Talks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I would like to 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in this morning’s New York 
Times, entitled “Saving the Test Ban 
Talks.” 


I am hopeful that with the continued 
interest and urging of responsible indi- 
viduals, the United States will make fur- 
ther efforts to arrive at a satisfactory 
test ban agreement. 

The editorial follows: 

SAVING THE Test Ban TALKS 


In another move to save the 5-year-old 
nuclear test ban talks from collapse and 
avert another East-West testing race, the 
United States has now canceled the three 
minor tests it had scheduled for later this 
month. This is a wise and welcome decision. 

In fact, considering President Kennedy’s 
determined efforts to reach a test ban agree- 
ment, the scheduling of the tests in the first 
place poses a mystery. It may be explicable 
as a compromise in the infighting now going 
on in Washington between the proponents 
and opponents of new tests. For the benefi- 
cial scientific value of the tests, could be only 
minimal; but their adverse political and 
psychological effect was bound to be great. 

As might have been foreseen, the U.S.S.R. 
promptly pounced on the tests to accuse the 
United States of starting a new round in the 
nuclear arms race. The Soviets threatened 
to retaliate with a massive test series of 
their own, which they are suspected of al- 
ready preparing. The cancellation of our 
tests deprives them of any propagandistic 
pretext for resuming theirs. 

But cancellation is not enough. Even 
more determined efforts are necessary to 
break the present deadlock. President Ken- 
nedy has found new and powerful support 
in such an effort from 27 ed 
scientists, including three Nobel laureates. 
They have issued an appeal to Congress and 
the public to back a test-ban treaty as be- 
ing in the best interests of thc United States 
and of world peace. They urge, as dots this 
newspaper, that the risk of continuing the 
arms race without a test-ban treaty is con- 
sidered greater than the risk that a ban 
might be violated by secret testing. For such 
a treaty would stop immediately all above- 
ground tests; and though some uncertainty 
might remain regarding und d tests, 
these have been found of lesser military 
value. Detection techniques are already such 
as to make it too risky for the Soviets to 
cheat. The treaty might not last, but as 
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long as it lasts, it would leave our nuclear 
deterrent capacity intact, reduce the 

of the armament race, help to inhibit the 
spread of nuclear arms, reduce the likelihood 
of nuclear war and prevent further le 
fallout. 

Other scientists, of course, and most mill- 
tary men disagree, including the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. They argue that further tests ars 
necessary to perfect our defensive weapons 
in particular an antimissile missile in which 
a Russian breakthrough could neutralize our 
whole nuclear arsenal. Also the Russians 
must still clarify the methods of the three 
inspections they are ready to admit. 
issues are still to be resolved; but the 
stakes are too high for either side to let the 
talks end in failure. 


~ 


Tke J. M. McDonald Foundation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this 
week there came to my desk the ann 
report of the J. M. McDonald Founda- 
tion, Inc., of Hastings, Nebr. 

This foundation was established 11 
years ago by the late James M. McDon- 
ald, a successful businessman- with an 
extraordinarily keen awareness of his 
obligations to those less gifted and less 
fortunate. 

The capital funds for the foundation 
were gifts principally made by Mr. Me- 
Donald during the course of his lifetime, 
and the bequest of a portion of his estate- 

Always interested in his fellow men, 
he was never too busy to respond tO 
those, young and old, who sought his ad- 
vice in determining careers, busines’ 
problems, or personal problems. His 
acts of thoughtfulness and generosity 
continued to the hour of his death. 

Mr. McDonald’s interests were b 
Better educational institutions and 
greater educational opportunities for de- 
serving boys and girls challenged him., 
as did the problems of physically and 
mentally handicapped children. He was 
concerned with the problems of aging: 
Research, with its vast potential for 
human betterment, had his attention. 

The establishment of this charitable 

_trust was assurance for Mr. McDonald 
that his humanitarian interests would 
be continued and expanded. 

A total of $1,264,147.93 has been allo- 
cated to 90 institutions, in 16 States, bY 
the J. M. McDonald Foundation, Inc 
during the past 11 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con, 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the cumulative record of 
grants from 1952 through 1962 by thé 
J. M. McDonald Foundation. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in 
Recorp, as follows: 


1963 
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Cumulative record of grants, 1952-62 
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Organization Amount contributions 
were made 
.. ————— ee — 
AGED $35, 000. 00 3 
000. 00 1 
Nomer Home for Aged Women, Homer, N.Y, | 319, 000.00 1952-56, 1958- 21.800 0 2 
Bun i 62. 24,891.80) 2 
Uyside, Inc., Hastings, Nebrr. 6, 000. 00 1962-58, Platte Valley ni » Shelton, Nebr. aoe 9, 367, 50 3 
Presbyterian se! laoi, ebr. 000. 00 2 
eie 25,000 00 Reinhardt College, Wadia Gs eR tooo á 
SSS | = Hes of the Ozarks, Point ‘out, Mo 262, 800, 00 11 
BLIND AND DEAF R „ $ 5 tytn Puda, 5 5, 000. 00 1 
July. y of Nebras ‘oundat 500. 00 
8 epee Benevolent Associution, 12, 443. 75 1959 and 1961. Nebr. f Ss * : 
ebr. 
Pilot Guide Dog Foundation, Chicago, III. 7, 000. 00 1955-61. bale o- ck bas cx ( 750, 559. 30 
A fs 10,444. 75 HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CABE 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS American Nurses Foundation, New York, N.Y- 500. 00 
4 Cortland Memorial Hospital, Cortland, N. V 51. 200. 00 
Makan Child Guidance Foundation, Boston. 9, 000. 00 1958 and 1980, 
cd Mary Lanning tin ar Hastings, Nebr_..... 500, 00 
r and Conference Committee of the Pres- 15, 000. 00 1962, Occupational Training Center, Lincoln, Nebr. 1, 000, 00 
by Synod of Nebraska, Lexington, Shriner's. Hospital for Crippled Children, 69, 500. 00 
Cas ehr. Minneapolis, Minn. 
P Merrill, Fullerton, Neeber 750, 00 1961. Sit Rae ee ae EET ny eee 700. 00 
— ea bhie, Freeville, N.Y 18, 000, 00 1052-62 
praco Childron's Home, Henderson, Nebr! 1, 000. 00 1962. RELIGIOUS AND CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
wees Guard, Cortland, N.Y. i 100. 00 1955. 
ile Training § School for the Handicapped. 250. 00 1962. Cc lieletophers, < The New 7 N S 6, 000. 00 105450. 
zun gs, Nebr * Chureh of God, Kearney, Nebr_.-.........---- 2. 480. 25 Ive. 
Kah for ehe. Cortland, 1, 500, 00 55 1957, 1950. || Church of God, Sioux Traian Missions, Scotts- 1, 000. 00 1982. 
Ton Counell of aston Vite “Girls, North 2,00, 00 bluff, Nebr, 
Church of thé Nazarene, Hastings, Nebt 2. 000. 00 1959, 
Tarini Nane Zanch, Stapleton, Nl 4, 000. 00 1900, 1062. Cortland mney Council of Churches, Cort- 2, 000, 00 1961. 
Nebraska C dren's Home Society, Omaha, 1, 000. 00 1962. land, N.Y. 
Nebr | Evangelical “United Brethren Church, Hast- 10, 000. 00 1959, 
Starr € Commonwealth, Albion, Mich.. 3,000, 00 1942-4 ings, Nebr 
Win well Orphanage, Clinton, S. C. a . 000. 00 1952-50; First Presbyterian Church, Cortland, N. I 40, 000. 00 197, IN. 
N 1 5 House Youth Committee, “ömaha, 1,000. 00 1960, First Presbyterian Church, Hastings, Nebr... 36, 025. 00 3 uy 
9, 
i Homer Avenue Methodist Church, Cortland, 500. 00 1%), 
Narr ere E 14. 100. 00 NAY. 
— Open Poor Mission, Omaha, Jebr. 1, 000. 00 1962. 
EDUCATION AND SCHOLARSILIVS Second P resbyterian Church, Hustings, Nebr.. 1.000. 00 1957. 
Seventh-day Adventist Chureh, Hastings, 1, 889. 63 1960. 
Bacone Collen, B Bacone, Okla... 10.000, 00 1 | 1962, lebr. 
Bera College, rea, Ky- — . 15, 000, 00 1 | 1959, Protestant Council, New York, N. 17, 000. 00 1954-42, 
Chariton e Albany, 42, 500,00] 3 | 1957, 1959, 1961, 
lark aan School'of Nursing, Or 5, 000. 00 1 | 1900, Go) Se SNe SEN =-~- 121, 404. 88 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. N. 7A, 000. 00 5 | 1955-02. : 
Freel ton University, Omaha, N 45, 000. 00 3 | 1958-00. RESEAKCH ORGANIZATIONS 
French Camp Academy. French Camp, M 3, 000. 00 3 | 1952-54. 
Hastings College, Hastings; Nebr so 162; 000. 00 6 | 1953, 1954, Child Research Couneil, Denver, Colo 1962, 
N. J Institute of Applied Bio! New York, N. x. 1956, 1957, 1959, 
Keuka College, Keukn; N.Y. 10,000.00} 1 1962, Now England Institute for Medical Research, 1957, 1061, 1982, 
rec Ses and universities stinlent 16, 000. 00 2 | 1961, 1002. Ridgefield, Conn. 
0 
In 1961 grants were allocated to— Ne La ekg 
College of St. Mary, Omaba, 
Concordia Teachers Gobee; Seward. SAFETY AND HEALTH 
Creighton University, Omaha, 
Dana College, Bluir, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kaus 1952-41, 
Doane College, Crete New York Committee’ for the Provention of 1955, Jud. 
Duchesne College, Omaha. Alcoholism, Rochester, N.Y. 
orate Col „Hastings. State of New York, Cortland, N.Y eee aS 1978. 
ther ‘ollege, Wahoo. 
peCook unio College, McCook. Nota r 
, Fremont. 
A of Omaha, Omulia. NONCATEGORICAL 
1 State Teschers College, Cha- 
Community Chest, Hastings, Nebrr 1, 500. 00 19552. 
. —. State Teachers College, Kearney, Eisenhower Librury, Abilene, K 5, 000. 00 1959. 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru. Fort Atkinson Foundation, Fort Ca! 1, 000. 00 1961. 
Nebraska State Teachers Colloge, Wa Nebr. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Linco “a Hastings Womans Club, Hastings, Nebr. 1, 000, 00 1962. 
Scottsbinfl College, Scottsbluff. Nebraska Food for Peace Committee, Hastings, 300. 00 1962. 
Union College, Lincoin, Nobr. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln ae 3 x as s Fair Band Commit- 250. 00 102. 
York College, York. - tee, R 
In 1962 grants were allocated to the above- . . Ari Nfastings, N 323 2. 000. 00 19t. 
named collegea and univorsities with the Willa Cather longer Nemwartel, “Red Ciond, 5, 000, 00 Iwi), 
*xeoption of Luther Junior Col and Nebr, 
M Junior College which did not 
eae A SCORN Corrie erk U tes 
Nebraska Wesi Ww Kains an University, Lincoln, Nebr. 8, 000. 00 111002. ‘Total contributions. ... ...—- 2 


Northwestern A ilitary and Naval Academy, 


Lotteries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
I include a statement I made 


on the television program, “Congres- 
sional Conference’ broadcast over 
WOR-TYV, channel 9, New York, on Sun- 
day, May 12, 1963, concerning the recent 
New Hampshire law legalizing lotteries. 
My statement follows: 

It is difficult to understand how the 
sovereign State of New Hampshire could 
have passed a law legalizing lotteries. The 
scandalous history of lotteries in many of 
our States d the early days of the 
Republic should have stayed the hand of the 
New Hampshire Governor from signing this 
sweepstake bill. That history is replete with 


chicanery, bribery, and plain thievery. 
Tickets were forged, races were rigged, and 

diverted. Officials were corrupted. 
For example, in Louisiana, a New York syndi- 


lion. It accomplished this by bribery and 
all manner and kinds of skulduggery. Scan- 
dals mounted until the sordid business 
became a stench in the nostrils of decent 
citizens and the Louisiana lottery law was 
repealed in 1894. 

Just as Louisiana and other lottery States 
could not prevent syndicates of gamblers 
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from muscling in, New Hampshire will not 
be able to stop mobsters and gangsters from 
using this lottery as a feeding ground for 
underworld characters. 

This venture will be patterned on the Irish 
Sweepstakes and will be based on two horse 
races a year. Tickets will cost $3 and a 
winner could collect upward of $200,000 and 
tickets will be sold in State-operated liquor 
stores. There are only about 600,000 resi- 
dents of New Hampshire. If one-haif of 
these people bought lottery tickets, there 
would be less than a million dollars to pay 
for the prizes and expenses, making 
the race hardly worthwhile. New Hampshire, 
therefore, will depend largely on the sale 
of tickets to tourists and out-of-State 
residents, 

New Hampshire fails to reckon with her 
host. There are on the statute books today 
Federal laws passed as a result of the lottery 
scandals which deny the use of the mails to 
further any lottery, These laws make it a 
crime to carry lottery tickets across State 
lines. Newspapers conveying news of the 
lottery sweepstakes cannot be deposited in 
the mails. Federal statutes regarding lot- 
teries are very pervasive. It is illegal to use 
interstate wire communication facilities for 
transmission of bets or betting information 
on penalty of fine or imprisonment. There 
is a similar ban on foreign lotteries such as 
the Irish Sweepstakes. Also, the Postmaster 
General may forbid the payment to a person 
receiving “lottery mail” or as a 
result. It is also unlawful to broadcast any 
lottery information on radio or television. 
Thus, interstate facilities cannot be legally 
used in connection with lotteries. It shall 
be the duty of the Attorney General of the 
United States to enforce these laws. It will 
be difficult to do so but as long as they are 
on the statute books, they must be adhered 
to and sanctions must be invoked against the 
offenders, 

The lottery may bring New Hampshire easy 
money to meet an ever-rising budget, but 
who are the victims? The poor and the indi- 
gent who can least afford it. Lottery panders 
to those afflicted with the disease of gam- 
bling. The hope to win, however remote, is 
ever present. It is wealth at the end of the 
rainbow. It is argued that we have bingo, 
parimutuel horse racing, therefore, why not 
a lottery? It is true we have forms of legal- 
ized gambling, but why widen the oppor- 
tunities any further? What we have is bad 
enough. Why expand the encouragement to 
easy riches, to the will-o’-the-whisp of easy 
money? And why lure racketeers to a new 
legalized form of gambling? New Hamp- 
shire’s example may be followed in other 
States. Rhode Island and Vermont are 
already considering a lottery bill. 

Governor King, of New Hampshire, prom- 
ises honest administration. I tell him that 
it will take a miracle if he can have any 
kind of honest administration of a lottery 
because the opportunities for crookedness 
are so pervasive. 


Hot Line Could Be a Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the failure of President Kennedy to deal 
realistically with Khrushchev, I fear the 
proposed hot line between Washington 
and Moscow could be a trap which would 
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cost the United States dearly. Without 
the foundation of a firm and bold policy 
on our part and some evidence the 
President will not be taken in by Soviet 
duplicity, I believe we should move very 
cautiously in this area. 

Somewhat the same fears are set forth 
in an editorial from the Dallas Morning 
News of May 12, which I include at this 


point: 
Tue Hor LINE 


Technical studies got underway in Geneva 
the other day on the proposed hot line to 
link Washington and Moscow. The pur- 
pose of the direct telephone line is to pre- 
vent the triggering of a nuclear war by 
accident, 

High hopes are held in some quarters for 
the linkup, but it's hard to see why. The 
Russians are no more likely to be truthful 
over a telephone or teletype than they are 
over a conference table. 

It has long been a Communist maxim that 
promises, like pie crusts, are made to be 
broken. With this approach, the Reds have 
bamboozled the West many times in the 
past two decades, but the magic is wearing 
off. Few people in this country now believe 
anything the Communists say. 

Last October 18 Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko and Ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin went to the White House and as- 
sured the President that Cuba was not re- 
ceiving offensive weapons. 

The Russian officials knew that Cuban 
missile sites were then in the final stages 
of construction. They also knew that 
American photo planes had spotted the 
bases, yet they looked the President in the 
eye and lied like troopers. 

If the President ever has to make the de- 
cision to launch or not to launch our nu- 
clear weapons, surely he will not give much 
weight to promises by men of this stripe, 
whether they are given in person or over a 
hot line. 

The Kremlin's strategy is unchanged since 
the Bolshevik revolution and the solidify- 
ing of Communist principles and power by 
Lenin in the early twenties. That strategy, 
in Lenin's words, is to delay, to deceive, to 
lie and conceal, to advance one minute and 
retreat the next.” 

Washington continues to spar, and to 
hope, for a change in that strategy. But 
Moscow's goal of world domination is pur- 
sued relentlessly, regardless of strategies, 
and irrespective of whether the boss is 
Lenin, Stalin, Malenkov, or Khrushchev. 

The hot line ts just what it says. It 18 
hot—for us—if we permit ourselves to be 
duped and misled. 


House Doctor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD - 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Dr. George 
W. Calver has served with distinction 
as Capitol physician for the past 35 years 
and it was, therefore, most gratifying 
to read the fine feature article that ap- 
peared in the Capitol Hill newspaper, 
Roll Call, in its edition of Wednesday, 
8, 1963, which expresses the senti- 
ments of the membership of the House 
and Senate very well, I am sure. It gives 
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me a great deal of personal pleasure to 
submit for today’s Recorn the afore- 
mentioned article from Roll Call. 

The article follows: 

Keeping the Nation’s lawmakers fit and 
healthy has been the job of Capitol Physi- 
clan George Wehnes Calver for the past 
years. 

Known as the dean of Federal physicians, 
Dr. Calver was honored at a luncheon Fri- 
day by House Speaker Jon W. MCCORMACK, 
of Massachusetts, Vice President Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON, and a group of Government phy- 
sicians. 

For the spry and well-liked Calver, the 
event was something of a culmination of 
his many years of service to Con; 
and Senators, It was one of the few times 
he had received even a slight bit of publio 
recognition. 

Actually, the ceremonies in his honor at 
the luncheon were a complete surprise to 
Dr. Calver. The event was sponsored by the 
Council of Federal Medical Directors for 
Occupational Health, a new organization de- 
voted to improving on-the-job medical 
treatment in the Government. 

When he joined his medical colleagues for 
lunch in the Senate banquet room of the 
Capitol, Dr. Calver was presented with a cer- 
tificate of honorary life membership in the 
Council. - 

The award was made to Calver “in recog- 
nition and appreciation of his inspiring lead- 
ership in the promotion and elevation of the 
profession of occupational medicine and for 
his great worth and distinction as a physi- 
cian and benefactor of humanity and serv- 
ice to the United States of America.” 

Vice President JOHNSON told the luncheon 
that Dr. Calver had been his personal physi- 
cian for years, and that he had the highest 
respect for him. These sentiments were 
echoed by the Speaker, who also said he had 
known the doctor for many years. 

Dr. Allen 8. Cross, Council president and 
physician at the Government Printing Office, 
to the luncheon that Dr. Calver has faced 
numerous challenges in his Capitol career. 

“Watching over the health of the Nation's 
legislators as they.carry out the responsi- 
bilities of their high office, he has frequently 
been on round-the-clock duty during con- 
tinuous sessions,” Cross said. “Although his 
role is not unlike those of an occupati 


health physician serving employees in com- 


merce and industry, the significance of thé 
work * * * has often imbued his ministra- 
tions with a sense of drama.” 

Dr. Cross cited the case of one asthmatic 
legislator, in obvious distress, who 
on staying at the Capitol until the vote on 
a vital measure. Caring for such determined 
public servants is one duty of Dr. Calver. 
whose prospective patients are subject to 
more stress than almost any other group. 

In another case during Calver's long car- 
eer, à down-but-not-out lawmaker demand 
that he be brought to the Capitol on $ 
stretcher so that he could cast his vote. 


Taking care of the 535 Members of Con- 
gress also imposes a greater than n 
need for strict medical discretion. Aware 
that speculation on the health of a Congress- 
man can be a campaign issue, he refuses to 
discuss any of his work with anybody but 
the patients themselves. 

One recent case which must have come 
under Dr. Calver's care was former Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, who suffered for months of 
malignant cancer unknown to anybody but 
his closest associates. After seeing 
a large part of the President's legislative pro- 
gram in 1961, Mr. Sam left for Bonham, Tex. 
where the cancer ultimately claimed his Hife. 

While he was in Washington, however, the 
veteran Speaker's secret was never revealed. 

Treating the lawmaker is im) 
when the mortality rate is 10 to 15 per Con- 
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Gress. In the 87th Congress, 7 percent of the 
Senate and eight Representatives died. 
Dr. Calver regards prevention of sickness 


Dee of his most important functions. As 


: Cross put it Friday, “He has carriec out 
the best traditions of occupational medicine 
by fostering a higher quality of preventive 
Care and strengthening the teamwork of 
the Occupational and personal physician.” 

Dr. Cross pointed out that the life of a 
Member of Congress, as that of anyone else, 

ot be measured in terms of dollars. 

t he naid the Nation has a vested interest 

Conserving its leadership resources. 

In his preventive work, Dr. Calver places 

emphasis on the prevention of coro- 

nary heart disease, and each Member of Con- 

Fress is urged to have an electrocardiogram 

taken and a thorough physical examination 
each year, 

e measure of the success of this pro- 
Bram may be found in the 70-percent reduc- 
tlon in deaths from coronary disease among 

n since Dr. Calver took office 35 
Years ago. 


in Another phase of the prevention program 
Volves physical fitness, a legislative branch 
qtivity which Dr. Calver sponsored long be- 
Ore it became the vogue at the White House. 

« Calver stresses a weight control 
“hedule and physical exercise. This has 
been encouraged by the installation of a 

um in the New House Office Build- 
Rg with equipment purchased largely from 
the Members’ own pockets. 

When the new Rayburn House Office 
Bullaing is opened next year, it will include 
an expanded gym with better facilities for 

well as the old handball court. 

Matching a swimming pool now used by 
Senators, the Rayburn building will boast 
ao for House Members. When the public 

Year found out about the planned House 
Pool, the initial reaction was adverse. Then 
peneressmen revealed that-it was urged by 
bee Calver for health reasons, and there's 

n hardly a word of criticism since. 

A naval career officer since 1913, Dr. Calver 
ta from a long family of physicians. His 

ther was a doctor. His two daughters are 

to doctors, one a Navy captain 
c tionea in Florida and the other the dean 
Sery U.S. Navy Medical School. His wife is 

a doctor but, as chairman of the Gray 
Ladies of the Red Cross in Washington, su- 
Petvises 600 women. 

Dr. Calver was born in Washington, D. O., 
Where he received his medical degree from 
George Washington University in 1912. He 
ber his residency at Providence Hospital 

ore becoming a service physician. 

As the result of a resolution passed by the 
— use, the Navy assigned Dr. Calver to duty 
N Capitol in 1928 to be in attendance on 
m Sessions of Congress. The lawmakers 

unt have liked him, because in 1931 Con- 
| sha passed legislation to prohibit his trans- 

Unless otherwise provided by law. 
doctor has been here ever since, 
he has risen to the rank of rear 
®dmiral, retired, in the Navy. 


West Virginia Postmaster Wins 
Outstanding Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. KEN HECHLER 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Wie = has performed long and honor- 
Service to the people of the Lincoln 
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County area. There have been so many 
occasions that he has risen above the 
traditional call of duty that many have 
come to expect the unusual from Mr. 
Woodall as a matter of course. 

Therefore, it came as no surprise to 
many when this fine West Virginian rose 
to the occasion when the emergency 
flood situation struck southwestern West 
Virginia on March 12 and 13, 1963. I 
was highly pleased to learn that Post- 
maters Woodall was summoned to Wash- 
ington, D.C., for a special presentation 
ceremony recently. At this ceremony, 
Mr. Woodall was presented by the Post 
Office Department with a superior ac- 
complishment certificate. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Woodall serves an 
area where some of the finest people in 
the Nation live. Hamlin for many years 
has been the home of Col. Charles E. 
“Chuck” Yeager, the first man to fly a 
plane faster than the speed of sound, 
whom this House honored with a special 
“Chuck” Yeager Day not long ago. Many 
wonderful people make up this commu- 
nity. Not the least of these is Post- 
master Woodall’s charming family. Iam 
very proud of his beautiful North Caro- 
lina-educated daughter, now doing 
graduate work in France, who exceeded 
anything North Carolina could produce 
in carrying off many beauty crowns 
while away from home. 

But I want to get back now to talk 
a minute about Hamlin's famous post- 
master. When faced with a dangerous 
jobs to do during the critical fiood situa- 
tion, he did what every West Virginian 
would do under the circumstances: he 
did his duty. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent I include the text of the 
letter written to Emery Woodall by A. E. 
Newton, Regional Director of the Post 
Office Department, dated April 26, 1963: 

APRIL 26, 1963. 
Mr. EMERY WOODALL, 
Postmaster, 
Hamlin, W. Va, 

Dear Ma. Woopatt: I take great pleasure 
in presenting with this letter a superior ac- 
complishment certificate in recognition of 
your outstanding performance during the 
emergency flood conditions in the Lincoln 
County, W. Va., area March 12 and 13, 1963. 

During this period several incidents of ex- 
emplary service were reported. However, the 
most outstanding were your personal efforts 
during this crisis. Your determination and 
courage to act under the most trying condi- 
tions represents the epitome of dedication. 
When the highway became too flooded for 
motor vehicles to operate, you personally 
carried the mail by foot over the mountain 
from Hamlin to West Hamlin so that it 
could be dispatched to Huntington. This 
is one of the many instances in your long 
postal career which is indicative of your 
loyalty to the postal service and to the pa- 
trons whom you have the honor to serve. 

During the past 30 years there have been 
many similar flood conditions in your area, 
and you have always to get the 
mail through personally by foot, boat, or 
other means. 

I wish to personally commend you and ex- 
press my appreciation, as well as the appre- 
ciation of the Postmaster General, for a job 
well done. 

A copy of this letter will be filed in your 


A. E. NEWTON, 
Regional Director. 
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Msgr. John S. Middleton, Pastor-Educator 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sorrow that I note the passing of a dis- 
tinguished priest and educator from the 
archdiocese of New York, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John S. Middleton, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic Church in New 


York City. Monsignor Middleton was 


well known as a teacher of philosophy 
in many institutions of higher learning. 
It is significant that, since 1952, he was 
the pastor of the oldest church in New 
York City and the parish where the first 
parochial school was established in 1800. 
Monsignor Middleton served as Cardinal 
Spellman's secretary of education from 
1947 to 1950, preceding his appointment 
to St. Peter's. It was the clarity of vi- 
sion and spiritual insight of Monsignor 
Middleton and many men like him that 
has made the parochial school system 
a strong contributor to the well-being of 
our Nation. His voice is now stilled but 
his spirit will live on as an inspiration 
to those who believe the strength of our 
school system must not be diminished 
by embracing material realities to the 
exclusion of spiritual realities. 

I include Monsignor Middleton's 
obituary from the New York Times, 
May 15, 1963: 

Msgr. John Stanislaus Middleton, Roman 
Catholic educator, author, and pastor of St. 
Peter's Church at 18 Barclay Street for the 
last 11 years, died yesterday at the Benedic- 
tine Hospital in Kingston, N.Y, He was 63 
years old. 

Monsignor Middleton, who was ordained 
40 years ago, was a frequent speaker at com- 
munion breakfasts, graduation ceremonies, 
and various public events. He spoke out 
often and sharply on such subjects as birth 
control, secularism, communism, the in- 
struction of youth and juvenile delinquency. 

Born here, the cleric attended Fordham 
Preparatory School and Fordham Univer- 
sity, where he received a doctor of philos- 
ophy degree in 1926, After completing his 
undergraduate education at Fordham, he 
studied at St. Joseph's Seminary in Yonkers 
and at the Catholic University of America. 

After his ordination in 1923, Monsignor 
Middleton was chaplain and instructor at the 
Newman School in Lakewood, N. J., and was 
& lecturer in philosophy at Georgian Court 
College there, and at Fordham University. 
Later he was vice president of the Catholic 
Summer School of America and archdiocesan 
director of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. In 1931 he became professor of 
philosophy at St. Joseph's Seminary, and 
taught there until 1949. 

HELD EDUCATION POST 


In 1947 Monsignor Middleton was ap- 
pointed secretary of education to Cardinal 
Spellman, and he held that post until 1952, 
when he became pastor of St. Peter’s. 

In 1947 he was one of seven priests in the 
New York Archdiocese named by Pope Pius 
XII as private chamberlains with the title 
of very reverend monsignor. Six years later, 
Pope Pius XII named him prothonotary 
apostolic with the title of right reverend 
monsignor, _ 

Monsignor Middleton lashed out at Amer- 
ican higher education in a baccalaureate 
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address at the College of New Rochelle in 
1932, charging that American colleges and 
universities had “robbed man of his soul.“ 

“Atheism,” he asserted, “walks about our 
American institutions of learning decorated 
with the multicolored doctor's gown. An 
unhinged ethics clothes itself in soft gar- 
ments and is camouflaged by grand man- 
ners.” 

WARNED AGAINST MATERIALISM 

To a graduating class at Fordham, Mon- 
signor Middleton advised against embracing 
material realities to the exclusion of spir- 
itual realities. He said that a liberal degree 
was a mere formality if it did not make of 
the graduate a spiritual man. 

In 1950, Monsignor Middleton asserted that 
prohibiting aid of any kind of religion in 
any form indirectly gave aid and comfort 
to the forces of irreligion. 

“The complete separation of church and 
state,” he said, will result eventually in the 
separation of government and religion. In 
the United States at the present time a priy- 
Ueged place seems to be granted to those 
who have no religion.” 

Monsignor Middleton was the author of 
“Recent Realism in American Philosophy” 
(1926), “Christ and the Priest” (1928), “Liv- 
ing for God” (1934), “A Handbook of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine” (1937) 
and “Her Silence Speaks” (1942). 

Monsignor Middleton is survived by two 
sisters, the Misses Dorothy and Mae Middle- 
ton, of Yonkers. ' 

A pontifical mass will be celebrated by 
Cardinal Spellman at St. Patrick's on Friday 
at 10 am. Burial will be at the Gate of 
Heaven Cemetery, Hawthorne, N.Y. 


West Village: A Test Tube in City 
Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about the need for an 
imaginative timing and planning for city 
renewal and in particular city housing. 
Recently a group of citizens in the 
Greenviich Village area of Manhattan 
did something positive and constructive 
about it. Having first opposed a plan 
for massive bulldozing of their residential 
and small business community, they then 
came up with a sensible and less ex- 
pensive plan of their own for the re- 
habilitation of the neighborhood. The 
group is known as the West Village Com- 
mittee and its spark is Mrs. Jane B. 
Jacobs, author of an important book on 
urban planning entitled The Death and 
Life of Great American Cities.” 

On Sunday, May 12, Jerome Zukosky 
of the New York Herald Tribune wrote a 
thoughiful and provocative story on the 
work of the West Village Committee. It 
is well written and highly readable. I 
am sure that my colleagues in the House 
who are interested in urban renewal and 
city planning will find Mr. Zukosky’s 
article of great interest, possibly to thgir 
own communities. 

The article follows: 
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West VILLAGE; A Test TUBE IN Orry 
PLANNING 


(By Jerome Zukosky) 

The rundown manufacturing and ware- 
house district along the Hudson Riyer piers 
of lower Manhattan may seem hardly more 
than another piece of land that in time will 
also go the way of most other obsolete areas 
on this everchanging island. 

Change is certain. The land lies along the 
western fringe of Greenwich Village. Several 
blocks to the east, the rebuilt 19th century 
brick row houses and new luxury apartments 
mix with well maintained tenements, coffee 
and book shops, Italian grocerystores and 
cafes that help give the Village its peculiar 
charm and make it one of the finest high- 
rent residential neighborhoods of Manhattan. 

The existence of the underdeveloped, rela- 
tively cheap land side by side with the bur- 
geoning Village guarantees change. What 
will take the place of the parking lots and 
old buildings, however, has become the sub- 
ject of one of the most fascinating battles 
over urban renewal and housing ever waged 
in New York City. And because of a 
circumstance, the land has been turned into 
a test tube in which are mixed elements of 
an increasingly bitter national debate over 
the techniques and theory of urban renewal 
and city planning, 

The experiment: Can a neighborhood, 
using its own resources, plan its redevelop- 
ment and improvement alone without the 
usual financial and planning aids from city 
agencies and more satisfactorily than if such 
aid had been used? 

A small group among the roughly 2,000 
residents of the West Village, as the neigh- 
borhood is called, last week came up with a 
plan designed to prove a community can do 
just this. 

In scope, the plan at first glance may seem 
insignificant. The West Village committee 
proposed a project of up to 475 five-story 
apartment buildings for the open land along 
the west side of Washington Street. Until 
recently the site has been roofed with a 
trestle carrying an abandoned railroad 
freight spur. 

RAISED FUNDS TO FINANCE PLANNING 


The community worked hard during the 
past 15 months to raise more than $3,500 
to finance the planning, much of which was 
performed by the White Plains, N.Y., office of 
the respected Chicago architectural firm of 
Perkins & Will. 

The advantages of the plan, it is claimed, 
are that it will displace no one, yield middle- 
income housing (at about $30 a room a 
month), require no public funds to buy land, 
and preserve the character and human scale 
of the surrounding neighborhood. 

Although one might quibble with the pro- 
spective delights of living in a five-story 
walkup in such an area, the West Villagers 
are confident such housing is attractive 
enough to win tenants easily. They may be 
right. 

The circumstances that transforms this 
modest experiment into something else again 
Js the fact that in the heart of the West 
Village, in a modern townhouse rebuilt 
from a candy store, lives Mrs, Jane B. Jacobs, 
author and chief ideologue of the West VII- 
lage Committee. Late in 1961, Mrs. Jacobs 
published “The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities,” a powerful denunciation 
of public housing and urban renewal plan- 
ning whose imagery is now commonplace 
among critics of urban planning. 

INHUMAN IMAGE OF PROJECTS 


Within the last few years, the theory and 
practice of urban renewal and planning have 
entered the domain of serious intellectual 
exercise. A large body of the new criticism, 
that of Lewis Mumford, for example, has 
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found support for a critique that roundly 
condemns Government-aided redevelopment 
and the forces at work in contem 
urban society perceived by the critics a5 
molding renewal efforts. 

The image of projects as inhuman bar- 
racks, for example, owes much to the popular 
work of critics such as Mrs. Jacobs. 
book also made axiomatic the view that 
centralized planning by local and Fed 
officials must produce these massive and 
sterile ranks of huge buildings, segregating 
families by income and destroying existing 
communities. 

Mrs. Jacobs’ book also propounded a novel 
idea: if such planning were carried out 
controlled by residents of small communities 
or neighborhoods within the city without 
outside interference, the result would be 
superior planning and gradual improvement 
of housing conditions without expensive 
subsidies or bureaucratic redtape. 

This ideology has had a wide audience 
The ideas have attracted reformers well to 
the left on the political spectrum as well 85 
intransigent opponents of any central 
government intervention in American 
on the far right. To opponents of 
Jacobs’ school of thought, the critique 
smacks too much of a simple desire to pre 
serve the status quo in any given neighbor- 
hood for a variety of self-interests. To an 
alarming degree, they say, the critique has 
become part of a dangerously wid 
distrust of the ability of government to work 
with citizens to improve living conditions 
At bottom, they maintain, it is a more or 
less explicit attack on the viability of the 
democratic process. 


AN AREA FOUND TO TEST IDEAS 


Unlike most academic arguments, this one 
has entered the earthy and contentious 
world of real life. Shortly before her 
came out, Mrs. Jacobs and her colleagues ip 
the West Village found a perfect area in 
which to test their ideas. Sixteen blocks 
the West Village, from Hudson Street on the 
east to the Hudson River on the West; West 
11th Street on the north to Morton street 
on the south, were designated by the city 
planning commission as blighted and suit- 
able for urban renewal. 

Mrs. Jacobs and others—attorneys, store” 
keepers, artists, writers of everything from 
advertising copy to novels, housewives 
formed the Committee to Save the West 
Village. To save it, that is, from ur 
renewal, 8 

The committee managed, throughout 1961, 
to stage a remarkable series of protests 9 
city hall and within the community unlik 
any ever seen here during a community 
debate over renewal and housing. 

The group charged that the city had actu? 
ally planned a large-scale demolition of 
properties in the area and had made 
ments with private builders to permit hug? 
apartment houses. Proposed renewal of 
West Village, the committee argued, w. 
duplicate all other renewal projects being 
built here at that time and in most other 
cities as well, 

The city planning commission, then under 
the chairmanship of James Felt (who is 8¥ 
a member but no longer chairman), stes 
fastly denied any concrete plans had < 
formulated, nor would any be until ġ 
thorough study of the area was made gE 
after consultation with the neighborD' t 
leadership, The designation was to permi 
the city to apply for $350,000 of Fede 
funds to undertake the study. m 

The commission, at one key public 220 
ing that began early on July 7, 1961. S- 
lasted without pause until 4 the next morns 
ing, promised that any new housing woul! 
not cause demolition of sound existing 
buildings, would be bullt to fit into 
character of the neighborhood, would 
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Vide a variety of rent levels and would in 
addition eliminate the unsafe patterns of 
choked with heavy trucking and 
Climinate most of the es, sta- 
tons, truck terminals and decrepit com- 
— buildings that now litter the neigh- 
hood. In addition, park areas now ab- 
tent would be provided. 
Such techniques are now being used in the 
design of new renewal projects here, 
ia new emphasis on community con- 
tation, in fact, is one reason behind the 
lengthy delays that plague most new large- 
deale renewal projects. 
nfortunately, as the commission con- 
stu every renewal project then under con- 
or ction had been planned under the aegis 
Robert Moses, whose slum clearance com- 
ton had directed renewal in New York 
til early in 1960, when Mr. Felt succeeded, 
5 years of struggle, in reorganizing and 
of ming both the personnel and planning 
Tenewal, Mr. Felt also set up the housing 
82 Tedevelopment board as the new agency 
Carry out the plans. 
In effect, both the new planners and the 
villagers shared the same view of 
Mat renewal efforts, The only difference was 
dia. the citizens of the West Village simply 
able believe anything different was pos- 
teat had a certain unreal and almost dream- 
quality,” said the oficial commission re- 
Port of the hearing on the long night in mid- 
Summer, 1961. The report went to unusual 
Sathe to attempt, as it put it, to get to 
heart of the issue and the nature and 
lying basis of the opposition” in what 
tty since become a classic study of commun- 
Tebellion against renewal in the city. 
FEARED BULLDOZING OF ENTIRE AREA 
To the commission members, the issue 
Was not simply “ignorance or mistinderstand- 
ihe” ot the’ city’s proposal to study the area. 
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the that many of the 61 speakers against 
Soke sian were apparently certain it would 
inevitably to bulldozing the entire area. 
“But this was not the nature of the criti- 
expressed by the highly sophisticated 
articulate opposition leadership,” the 
continued. “They knew what the 
Mumien was proposing. They had read 
the proposals, all the statements. Indeed, 
they gave evidence of having analyzed them 
Paragraph by paragraph, sentence by sen- 
tence, word by word. Their opposition was 
based on two premises which, whether ex- 
Plicity or implicity stated, provided the basic 
theme for most of their statements. 
Uebe first premise was that neither the 
ty Planning commission nor the housing 
Tedevelopment board nor, by implication, 
public officials, mean what they say, can 
believed or can be trusted to do what they 
zay they intend to do.. 
e second premise, less widely shared 
Still pervasive, was that any public in- 
tevention for renewal is per se harmful, 
t all public renewal and housing pro- 
are by nature destructive and that 
Only local residents, if left to their own ef- 
without the interference of govern- 
ment, can bring about the renewal of the 
This might be considered the lalssez- 
taire theory of urban renewal.” 
tever the motive for suspicion, the re- 
Bald, it had been “fanned into the con- 
g fire of irrational opposition.” 
MAYOR ORDERED REPLANNING END 
m Snoring the report, Mayor Wagner, then 
the midst of a mayoralty campaign, or- 
the commission to drop any replan- 
the of the West Village. Early last year, 
b commission dropped the designation of 
ght also, although to the last it main- 
tained that the charm, diversity and mixture 
Shops and apartments in one part of 
Greenwich Village was not the same as the 
Tix of garages, warehouses, tenements and 
other land uses in the western fringe. 
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In efect, one neighborhood seceded from 
citywide efforts to replan Manhattan. Since 
then another, and somewhat similar, neigh- 
borhood, called the Cobble Hill section of 
Brooklyn Heights. also forced the abandon- 
ment of proposals to redevelop the area. 

But the West Villagers have gone one 
unique step further. “The West Village 
Plan for Housing,” a detailed brochure is- 
sued last week, fulfilled their promise that 
the neighborhood would direct its own im- 
provement, With luck the experiment may 
bear fruit. 

The West Village committee is seeking a 
sponsor to invest $870,000, which its bro- 
chure indicated would be needed to finance 
the venture. They have submitted the plan 
to the joint pension fund of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association and the 
New York Shipping Association and last 


week Thomas Gleason, counsel to the fund, 


which he said contains over $30 million, said 
the plans are receiving careful scrutiny by 
the bank that administers the fund. 

The West Village plan figures that the 
land it requires should be available at $12 
a square foot or less and even with gen- 
erous allowances for rising construction 
costs, apartments could rent for about $30 
a room, The only public aid required for 
financing would be low-interest mortgage 
loans for 90 percent of the total $8.7 mil- 
lion cost that would be provided by the New 
York State Division of Housing and Com- 
munity Renewal. 

PLANNERS’ APPROVAL IS REQUIRED 


City Planning Commission approval would 
be required of two moves. One is rezoning 
the land from manufacturing, which it is 
now, to residential. The second would be 
approval of the site for low-interest mort- 
gage loan financing, Both approvals are 
expected to be forthcoming easily if no sub- 
stantial technical or legal problem is raised. 

The plan presents an impressive chal- 
lenge. The West Villagers also hope to use 
the proposed apartments for longshoremen 
and other working families and thus retain 
the population mix of an area rapidly chang- 
ing into an upper income and middie-in- 
come neighborhood. The old Irish who 
make up the bulk of the tenement dwellers 
in the area have been moving away. St. 
Veronica’s elementary school will close next 
month, Only 165 pupils remain; two dec- 
ades ago more than 1,000 children attended. 
Whether longshoremen, who bring home 
about $120 a week, will find the walkups at 
$30 a room a month attractive is another 
question, Some critics, notably James J. 
Kirk, business agent for Local 947 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, a 
Villager for 62 of his 66 years and a leader 
among civic groups there, are skeptical; he 
figures the proposed housing will fill with 
the “arty’’ people and small property owners 
that provide the support of the West Vil- 
lage Committee, the newcomers to the Vil- 
lage along the docks. 


Is It Time To Abandon Nuclear Weapons 
Secrecy and Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, two 
events in the past few weeks seem to 
bring into focus the question of whether 
or not this Nation should abandon poli- 
cies of secrecy and security respecting 
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its nuclear weaponry. One was the an- 
nouncement of publication in the near 
future of a book by Ralph de Toledano 
entitled The Greatest Plot in History.” 
The book narrates the chilling story of 
Soviet espionage which transmitted 
America’s nuclear secrets to the Kremlin 
during the late 1940's. The other was 
the recent announcement of Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer as this year’s recipient of 
the prestige laden as well as lucrative 
Fermi Award. Should the award be fol- 
lowed up by restoration of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer's security clearance as has been 
hinted, would not this amount effectively 
to abandonment of nuclear weapons 
secrecy and security? Those who are 
now taking very seriously their obliga- 
tion to protect the Nation’s nuclear se- 
crets might surely have cause to wonder 
why they do so. That is why I feel the 
policies of secrecy and security of nu- 
clear weapons are coming up for reex- 
amination. Unfortunately that reex- 
amination is not a direct one, but comes 
in rather an oblique way. Directly or 
obliquely, my feeling is that these secrets 
should continue to be safeguarded. 

The following item appearing in the 
Indianapolis News on May 10, written 
by its editor, Stan Evans, contributes 
some understanding to the issue: 

[Prom the Indianapolis News, May 10, 1963) 
How Moscow STOLE THE A-BOMBE 
(By Stan Evans) 

The recent dispute over Dr. J. Robert Op- 
penheimer has revived the long-dormant is- 
sue of Internal security in the U.S, atomic 
energy project. 

Too few Americans know the full story 
of Soviet espionage and policy subversion in 
our nuclear establishment, or the appalling 
laxness of U.S. officialdom in protecting our 
most vital secrets. Part of the reason is that 
the story has never been told in one place in 
all its detail. 

Fuchs, the Rosenbergs, May, Pontecorvo; 
these and other names in the galaxy of 
nuclear plunder have appeared only in what 
seem to be isolated episodes. They are viewed 
as random cases, individual spies who were 
caught or exposed and whose history is over 
and done with. 

Yet these people were in truth small seg- 
ments of a vast apparatus which, far from 
disappearing into the past, still exists and 
still threatens American security. 

How the various elements meshed together 
has now been put down on paper in one 
place where it is accessible to the public. 
The job has been adroitly undertaken by 
the News columnist, Ralph de Toledano, in 
a forthcoming book entitled “The Greatest 
Plot in History (Duell, Sloan & Pearce). In 
it, Toledano traces the various threads of the 
Soviet espionage network from the 1930's to 
the present. It is a dismaying chronicle of 
Communist deceit and mnon-Communist 
vapidity. 

Moscow's theft of the most awesome 
weapon of the ages is not merely absorbing 
history; the saga contains important lessons 
for the here and now, as the attitudes which 
allowed this unparalleled larceny to happen 
are being revived all over again. The $50,000 
award to Oppenheimer, in particular, has 
been the occasion for a flood of the old 
rhetoric which haunted U.S. security officers 
in the 1940's. 

We are now being told that we ought to 
be nice to Oppenheimer and repent our 
security mania of 1954 because, after all, 
“there is no secret“ where things like atomic 
energy and space technology are concerned, 
So why be beastly to Oppenheimer just be- 
cause he was a little careless in choosing 
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his friends? This was, of course, the line 
adopted by many atomic scientists in the 
early days as an argument against having 
tight security regulations in the first place. 

With a few honorable exceptions, the idea 
of keeping Communists out of our high- 
priority governmental affairs was sneered at 
by those then entrusted with the national 
destinies. Toledano quotes Col. John Lans- 
dale, Jr., security officer in the atomic energy 
program, concerning the atmosphere in 
which antisecrecy enthusiasms took root 
and flowered: 

“In the War Department I was being sub- 
jected to pressure from military superiors, 
from the White House and every other place, 
because I dared to stop the commissioning of 
a group of 15 or 20 undoubted Communists. 
I stood up in front of General McNarney 
then Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army, and 
had him tell me that I was ruining people's 
careers and doing damage to the Army be- 
cause I stopped the commissioning of the 
political commissar of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, and he guy was later commissioned 
on direct orders from the White House.” 

With such addled notions dancing in offi- 
cial heads, and with the Communists work- 
ing overtime to steal anything portable, it 
is not surprising the Soviet apparatus har- 
vested the best fruits of our atomic project; 
there was in fact “no secret” for the simple 
reason that Moscow rapidly learned every- 
thing know to our own technicians. 

The antisecrecy argument was premised 
on the fact that the principle of atomic fis- 
sion was widely understood. But as Tole- 
dano points out, the purpose of the U.S. 
nuclear project was to translate principles 
into performance. The secret of the bomb 
was a matter of engineering technique. It 
was a real secret and a crucial one. It was 
stolen by the Communists in large part 
because security was disparaged, ridiculed, 
and crippled by a passel of arrogant scien- 
tists—who, incidentally, did a very good job 
of keeping the same secret away from the 
Nazis. 

Those are'a few facts to keep in mind as 
the pro-Oppenheimer agitation floats anew 
the old arguments of the 1940’s. As an anti- 
dote to much foolish propaganda, Toleda- 
no's excellent survey of these facts is highly 
recommended. 


Repeal Wartime Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois, Representative 
DERWINSKI, one of the oustanding Mem- 
bers of Congress, appeared recently be- 
fore my Committee on Ways and Means 
in support of the repeal of wartime excise 
taxes. He believes, and I agree whole- 
heartedly, that the time has come to 
abolish these taxes for which there is no 
longer any justification. 0 

I submit for the Recorp an editorial 
that appeared in the Blue Island Sun 
Standard of Illinois, following Mr. DER- 
WINSKI's presentation: 

Won War II Is Over 

Congressman Epwarp J. DERWINSKI, Fourth 
District, Illinois, who maintains his district 
office in the Blue Island Post Office Building, 
appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Washington last week, and asked 
their support in helping to repeal the war- 
time excise taxes which are still in force in 
these United States. 
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These were imposed as World War II emer- 
gency measures, but are still on the books, 
all these years later. Our Congressman's at- 
tempt, at this time, is not his first to try to 
abolish these taxes, and he thinks, as do 
many others, that such taxes still being col- 
lected by the Federal Government are a de- 
cided deterrent to the country’s economy. 

The biggest winner of all, if his effort is 
successful, will be the consumer. Practically 
everyone in the country periodically and fre- 
quently buys products carrying these excise 
taxes. But Drnwixskr's job ahead is not an 
easy one, due to several factors. One is the 
muddled tax situation in general. Another 
is the apparent indifference in some influen- 
tial circles to the problem. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, commenting 
on the matter, has said that once the major 
tax bill is out of the way, “I certainly think 
there should be a general look at excises to 
see if there is not a better way to rearrange 
them or if some of them should be modified, 
changed, eliminated, or have something done 
to them." This, as a spokesman for the 
American Retail Federation observes, is 
“hardly a comfort.” It is vague, and it shoves 
the problem into an indefinite future. 

Expressions of consumer feelings, which 
certainly must be on the side of repeal of the 
wartime excise taxes, would be extremely 
helpful—there are a lot more consumers than 
there are makers and sellers of the goods 
involved. And a strong case can be made 
that repeal of emergency taxes, now that the 
particular emergency has long passed, should 
be part and parcel of the tax reform program. 


The Debt Ceili 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, although 
I think that we should retain the re- 
quirement of a ceiling on the national 
debt, I am not convinced tht we can con- 
sider the debt ceiling as such either as 
a valid indicator of the fiscal condition 
of the U.S. Government or as a major 
tool of fiscal policy. True, requiring a 
debt limit can be useful if it focuses the 
public mind on the general problems of 
fiscal policy. 

We must remember, however, that the 
debt ceiling is only a minor part of the 
whole complex fiscal picture. By fo- 
cusing only on it and by making it the 
whole picture, we may well be led to 
promote inflexible policies which could 
cost us very dearly. 

Today's rapidly changing world dic- 
tates flexibility in fiscal matters and not 
tight inflexibility. Managing the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal problems is a day-to-day 
operation characterized by fluidity. In 
this context setting rigid limits on the 
debt can force the administration to 
deal in fiscal subterfuge. This was most 
graphically demonstrated during the Ei- 
senhower years when the administration 
made such a major issue out of reducing 
the debt that to increase the debt ceiling 
naturally was embarrassing even when 
they needed the money. To get that 
money the administration at times re- 
sorted to devices that circumvented the 
usual appropriation process and the debt 
ceiling. That these devices of subterfuge 
which the Eisenhower administration 
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was forced to use were costly is clearly 
illustrated by the figures found on page 
11 of the Legislative Analysis of H.R 
6009 by the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute in a paragraph which I now quote 
to you. 

The AEI notes that 

On several recent occasions these devices 
were specifically used to circumvent the debt 
ceiling. In 1954, for instance, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation went into the money 
market and borrowed slightly over $1 
lion in short-term notes and turned 
money over to the Treasury, Because it was 
the CCC, and not the Treasury doing the 
borrowing, interest rates were higher. AC- 
cording to one estimate, the additional 
of this operation was about $10 million. 
1957 and 1958, during the debt ceiling s 
culties of that period, the Federal Nati 
Mortgage Association was utilized as & go- 
between to provide cash for the s 
Fannie Mae borrowed by issuing its ow? 
notes and the cost of this operation was 
to have amounted to approximately $24 mil- 
lion more than would have been paid if th® 
‘Treasury had done the borrowing itself. The 
Federal Government used its secondary 
of credit and—as a result—paid a higher 
cost for this credit. From time to time, the 
Treasury has also turned some of its gold 
into new money to meet debt ceiling fiscal 
problems. This occurred in 1953 and again 
in early 1958, and can be said to have ha 
undesirable effects upon our gold stock. 


This should not be construed as an 
argument for unlimited spending and ® 
ceilingless debt. It is simply a case for 
allowing the administration the neces- 
sary flexibility to manage the debt effi- 
ciently and properly in order to get the 
money it needs to keep going, Cert 
no one is more concerned about the prob- 
lems generated by the debt than I am. 
The service charges on the debt which 
are, after all, the real burden here now 
constitute the second highest item in the 
budget surpassed only by expenditures 
for national defense. This means that 
money which could be spent in the pri- 
vate economy or on useful and needed 
public projects is being drained off into 
servicing the debt. Moreover, the inter- 
est on the Federal debt represents 3 
drastic shift in wealth from the lower in- 
come groups to the higher income sec- 
tors of the economy. 

Certainly then, the burden of the debt 
is of great concern to me. However. I 
believe that the proper way for Congress 
to deal with the problems of debt and 
fiscal policy is through the appropria- 
tion process not by clamping costly rigid- 
ity on the national debt. To appropriat® 
money for the administration and the? 
to force the administration into expen- 
sive subterfuge through debt ceilings is 
downright irresponsible and Co 
should not do it. 


A Thought About Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, the serious 
problems confronting our young e 
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m obtaining employment merit more 
Serious consideration by public officials, 
Civic leaders, and educational author- 


A constructive and realistic approach 
to this problem is contained in an ed- 
itorial in the Gallipolis Daily Tribune, 
April 18, 1963. The editor does not suc- 
Cumb to the temptation of placing all 

blame for this problem on the 
Parents and schools, but correctly points 
Cut that along with the parents, schools 
and industry, our youth have a respon- 
Sibility to utilize their energy and re- 
Sourcefulness to leave no stone unturned 
in their efforts to prepare themselves for 
Useful employment. 

The editorial follows: 
A THOUGHT Anour Yours 

There is a growing hue and cry throughout 
the country concerning the terrific increase 
in the number of youth in our country that 
äre unemployed. It should also be the con- 

of the residents of Gallia County. We 
Predict that it will get much worse before it 
Bets better because it is going to take special 
&ttention and the retooling of much of our 
educational program to bring about the 


a8 set by the State. In a country not too far 

away they are about to close down some 

dard high schools that cannot meet 

those standards. How can we expect a fringe 

area to do much more than the minimum, 

and in some instances they cannot even 
Mount the minimum. 

There is the charge that American educa- 

is turning millions of young people 

into unemployables because the jobs that 


supply. There are some that say it 

even a national scandal. In some respects 
We feel that the statements are a little out 
A line when they say that 80 percent of the 
are being ignored, and the reference 
that group who do not go to college. 
find that there are even many people 
g out of college who are not prepared 
the situation that faces them. Many 
ents are getting their degree and then 
that they have to go, on to graduate 
1 to prepare for something specific. That 
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Youth into fields of interest that they 
äre fitted for and will take into account the 
t changes that are taking place in 

the jon opportunities in the future. 
There are some Government planners that 
Say that there is no unemployment problem 
could not be cured by a rise in the 
®conomic growth of our country. There is 
zome truth in that statement but such 
Stowth is not always spread evenly and what 
Might help persons in one part of the coun- 
wy would not filter through to those where 
t is most needed. Recently we were stag- 
Bered by a report coming out of a neighbor- 
ing State where over $100,000 was spent by 
the Government to train painters and weld- 
ers for jobs in a plant with a big Govern- 
t contract. Maybe we are all wrong but 
ere has always been an opportunity to 
learn such trades in specialized schools and 
in the normal labor channels, The total 
bame should not be placed on the schools. 
4 young person who wants to be assured of 
job could no doubt approach many crafts- 
and certain concerns right here in Gallia 
County and gain part-time experience that 
Would be good insurance against unemploy- 
ment. Often too is the overlooked fact that 
the basic things learned in school, -while 
y impractical are essential tools. 
The ability to read a set of instructions and 

erstand them. x 
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Challenges of the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago the Senator from Indiana, 
the Honorable Bmen BAY. addressed 
the annual convention of the California 
Federation of Young Democrats in San 
Francisco. His remarks indicate a clear 
insight to the challenges of the future, 
and are so noteworthy I recommend 
them to my colleagues: 

Excerpts FROM REMARKS By U.S, SENATOR 
Breck BAYH, OF INDIANA, AT ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF 
LON Democrats, San FRANCISCO, May 4, 
1963 . a 


I am happy to have been invited to join 
you tonight at this annual conyention of 
the California Young Democrats. I am 
proud to be a young Democrat and prouder 
still of the work our organization is doing 
in support of the programs of the Demo- 
cratic Party and of the administration of 
John F. Kennedy. The work of the Young 
Democrats in the State of Indiana during 
the past year contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess we had at the polls last fall and in my 
election to the U.S. Seriate. We can be 
proud and we can be thankful that the 
Democratic Party has always looked to the 
young people in our party and asked them 
to join in the programs of progress for the 
country. I believe the reason our party has 
become the oldest political party in the 
world is the fact that it has had the courage 
and the wisdom to look to its younger mem- 
bers for new ideas, new ways of solving the 
problems of each day. 

In his inaugural address in 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy accepted for our generation 
the torch of freedom and pledged that we 
would carry it proudly, successfully in the 
challenging days that lie ahead. In the days 
which have followed that ceremony he has 
certainly carried the torch high and led our 
country and the free world well. He needs 
our support, he needs the support of all 
the people in this Nation in order to bring 
the progress that is néeded to keep America 
strong and free and to develop a world 
in which freedom can flourish. 

As a nation we are moving Into a period 
of unprecedented challenge and one of un- 
precedented opportunity. We, as younger 
people, must share the challenge just as we 
will benefit from the opportunities which 
will be provided. 

The challenge is simple to define. We are 
faced simply with the problem of providing 
the benefits of our prosperous society and 
our way of life for the ever-increasing num- 
bers of citizens in America. We must do this 
in a time when science and technology is 
rapidly displacing the need for human skills 
and human energy. Those most severely af- 
fected by this problem are the young people 
and we as young people must do our part in 
providing the answers and solutions which 
will be n 8 

Before the end of this decade we will be- 
come a country of more than 200 million in- 
habitants, and by the end of the century we 
will be a country ot nearly 300 million in- 
habitants. We must provide the homes, 
schools, and most importantly the jobs to 
keep pace with this dynamic growth in pop- 
ulation. The statistics of growth are stagger- 
ing. During the next 8 years 26 million new 
young workers will come into the labor mar- 
ket. At the same time, machines are replac- 
ing people at a fantastic rate. To provide 
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employment for both new and displaced 
workers and to solve the unemployment 
problems by 1970, we must create 250,000 new 
jobs each month during this period. 

The need for unskilled labor has reached 
a minimum level and we cannot expect any 
rise in this demand in the future. Addition- 
al skills and training will be needed by any- 
one who seeks employment. Yet during the 
decade ahead, we can expect that 3 out 
of every 10 school children will not finish 
high school. Only 2 out of 10 now in grade 
school will finish college. Employment pro- 
jections on the other hand indicate that the 
best job opportunities will occur in profes- 
sional and technical areas that require post- 
high-school training. 

In education we must seek to improve 
the quality of instruction—cope with the 
tremendous problem of additional numbers 
of children coming into the schools in the 
future. We must increase the opportunities 
and incentives for all Americans to develop 
talents, complete their education, and con- 
tinue self-development through life. 

The quality of education is determined 
primarily by the quality of the teacher. We 
are fortunate in having thousands of well- 
trained and dedicated teachers in this coun- 
try today. Yet one out of every five teachers 
in the United States has either not been 
certified by the State as qualified to teach or 
has failed to complete 4 years of college 
study. In the field of English, between 40 
and 60 percent of the secondary school- 
teachers lack the minimum requirement of 
u college major in that subject. Thus it is 
not surprising that, largely because of un- 
satisfactory elementary and secondary school 
instruction, our colleges and universities are 
now required to devote a great amount of 
their resources on remedial English courses. 

Good teachers, moreover, need good 
schools in which to teach. Last year over 
1,500,000 children were in overcrowded class- 
rooms and an estimated 2 million others 
were studying amid grossly substandard 
health and safety conditions. 

In many areas the education of the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, the culturally de- 
prived, the physically or mentally handi- 
capped and the gifted required specially 
designed programs which simply are not 
available at all. s 

The value of a proper education cannot 
be overstated. President Kennedy sum- 
marized distinctly the value of education in 
his message to Congress on education earlier 
this year. Education, he said, is the key- 
stone in the arch of freedom and progress. 
Nothing has contributed more to the enlarge- 
ment of this Nation's strength and oppor- 
tunities than our traditional system of free, 
universal elementary and secondary educa- 
tion coupled with the widespread availability 
of college education, 

In order to maintain the arch of freedom, 
we must be prepared today to move forward 
to more aggressive programs of education, 
The President has presented a comprehensive 
national education program. 

This is not a Federal thought control pro- 
gram. It is rather a program designed to 
enable the U.S. Government to assist 
State and local school units to meet the 
serious problem which is of great national 
interest. State and local school units will 
still control their own programs. However, 
more overall resources will be utilized in the 
vital area of education. 

During my tenure in the State legislature, 
I did everything I could to increase the em- 
phasis on education in the State of Indiana. 
Yet we were almost universally opposed by 
those Republicans who would pinch pennies 
and sacrifice a first-class educational system. 
If State governments and local communities 
will not meet the needs of educating their 
young, then we must move forward and move 
forward rapidly to provide the type of com- 
prehensive educational program presented 
by the President. 
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In addition to this increased emphasis on 
our educational system, we must provide 
opportunity for those people now in the labor 
market who have not had the advantages of 

vocational training and we must also 
provide for those people who will not secure 
adequate training from high school either 
because of poor counseling or dropping from 
school prior to graduation. To do this the 
President has presented a program for youth 
opportunities. We in the Senate have passed 
the Youth Employment Opportunities bill 
which will provide more job training op- 
portunities for young people. This program 
is designed for those young people who are 
in need of help * * * the unemployed * * * 
the unskilled * * * the unwanted. It is in- 
tended to boost the economy. reduce un- 
employment, reduce juvenile delinquency 
and train more young people who would 
otherwise be idle. 

The Youth Conservation Corps will employ 
15,000 young men in forest recreation areas. 
Federal funds will be provided for half the 
wages and related costs for young people 
employed on local projects offering ful 
working experience in nonprofit community 
services. This m is modest and it is 
essential. It is a cooperative, local-Federal 
approach. I am hopeful that the House ot 
Representatives will act and act favorably 
on this during the next few weeks. 

In addition to those programs to train and 
retrain the youth of America, let us not 
overlook the program which has been initi- 
ated by the administration to rehabilitate 
those older workers who are presently unem- 
ployed because they do not*possess the skills 
needed by space age industry. The man- 
power training program, although still in its 
infancy, is designed to take idle workers out 
of the unemployment line and return them 
to the production line. This is another effort 

tly being made under President Ken- 
nedy's leadership to provide a work force 
which is sufficiently skilled and trained to 
meet the challenge of the future. 

We as Democrats, to be worthy of our tra- 
dition as a party of the people, must remain 


+ dedicated to these and other important pro- 


grams which are essential not only to the 
strength of our great Nation but also to the 
Tuture of each individual American. 


Japan Furnishes Cuba With Five Fishing 
Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, Com- 
munist Cuba has acquired from Japan 
five modern, long-range fishing trawler- 
type ships equipped with all technical 
equipment according to a news report. 

Eighty Japanese technicians are re- 
portedly in Cuba to teach the Cubans in 
the use of these boats. Ostensibly these 
vessels are to be used to develop a Cuban 
tuna industry. : 

In addition to the significance of the 
creation of a Cuban tuna fleet on the 
tuna industry generelly, which requires 
cooperation among all interested parties 
as a Means of preserving and developing 
tuna resources—something we can hardly 
expect from Castro—there are serious 
implications to the Cuban Govern- 
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ment acquiring modern, electronically 
equipped trawlers which can be used for 
many illicit purposes such as to perform 
espionage missions and related activities 
for the Communists. It is possible that 
this is the type of trawlers which were 
observed off Cape Canaveral attempting 
to gather information on our space 
launching today. 

What action did the State Depart- 
ment take to attempt to prevent the fur- 
nishing of these vessels to Castro? What 
other examples along these lines are tak- 
ing place even though we supposedly are 
making an effort to prevent the flow of 
goods of this nature to Cuba? The news 
report is based on a Havana radio 
broadcast. Does this mean that if our 
authorities had this information, it 
simply wasn’t released? 

The action by Japan in sending these 
ships to Cuba certainly runs counter to 
the interests and welfare of the United 
States. It calls for an intensification of 
our efforts to stem the flow of goods 
which will be used to build up Castro's 
ability to entrench his Communist gov- 
ernment further and to arm Cuba for ag- 
gression and subversion in Latin 
America. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD a 
news story on the shipment of Japanese 
vessels to Cuba by Mr. Charles Keeley 
of the Copley News Service: 

WasnHincton.—Japan has sent ships and 
technicians to Cuba to establish a tuna in- 
dustry. 

The State Department says it assumes the 
Cuban-Japanese agreement is probably to 
provide partial payment by the Japanese for 
Cuban sugar. 

Japan is the free world’s largest importer 
of Cuban sugar. It bought $26,575,859 worth 
in 1961, according to Department of Com- 
merce, and $15 million during the first 6 
months of 1962. 

The agreement calls for 80 Japanese tech- 
niclans and 5 modern, long-range ships, each 


with a 200-ton capacity, according to an of- 


ficial announcement by Havana radio. 

Cuba has never had a tuna industry. 
Bonito, lobster, and shrimp are canned and 
exported, but tuna was imported from the 
United States, 

The Japanese action appears contrary to 
U.S. efforts with its Western Allies to seal 
off Cuba economically. But the Commerce 
Department says Japan, in accordance with 
U.S. requests, is attempting to find other 
sources for its sugar needs. 

The Japanese technicians will remain in 
Cuba for 1 year, according to the official 
Cuban announcement. Already, it adds, they 
have helped double Cuban fishing quotas. 
The 5 Japanese ships, each manned by 15 
Japanese and 18 Cubans, brought in 1.5 
million pounds of tuna and other fish.dur- 
ing their first 30-day trip to sea, Cuban 
Officials announced. 

When the Japanese leave, they say, “Cuban 
youths * * * graduates of the fishing school 
Victoria de Giron * * * will take charge of 
the ships.” 

The announcement said the Japanese 
ships are equipped with the latest electronic 
gear and 50-mile trotlines. The tuna is 
packed in 9-ounce cans, while other fish will 
be sold, unprocessed, to the public, the 
Cubans said, 

In 1962, Japan imported 431,482 metric 
tons of Cuban sugar, according to Commerce 
Department figures. 


May 15 
Cairo Maintains Buildup in Yemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN — 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the amendment I recently 
proposed to sever American assistance to 
the nations like the United Arab Re- 
public, which expend their own reso 
for the purchase of Soviet military equiP- 
ment or engage in the proliferation of 
missile weapons systems, jeopar 
world peace, I wish to direct attention of 
the Congress to additional evidence 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s duplicity: 
I refer to an authoritative new 
published in the New York Times and 
have requested permission for its inser- 
tion in the Recorp. 

The Times report shows how Nasser 
reneged on an agreement worked out 
the United States for a withdrawal of 
Egyptian troops from Yemen and actu- 
ally only rotating Egyptian units, thus 
betraying the United Nations which 1$ 
seeking to bring about disengagement of 
the contending forces and deceiving th® 
United States. This illustrates how ap- 
peasement of Nasser only encourages 
attempts to subvert, infiltrate, and ovet“ 
throw by aggression his neighboring 
states in his drive for power and domins- 
tion. 

This provides further evidence of thé 
need to end subsidizing of this dietator 
who is no more trustworthy than DU- 
valier of Haiti or Castro of Cuba. 

The New York Times article of May 15 
1963, follows: 

Camo MAINTAINS BUILDUP IN YEMEN 
(By Max Frankel) 

WASHINGTON, May 14.—United Arab Re" 
public troops have been moved into as well 
as out of Yemen in the last 2 weeks despit® 
Cairo’s promise to reduce its involvement 
Yemen's civil war. t 

Reports from the Middle East indicate tir 
there has been a recent rotation of abou 
2,000 Egyptian soldiers in Yemen. 
any reduction of the total United Arab Re 
public force of 28,000 men has been effected: 
The Egyptians have been the main prop 
the antimonarchist regime of President A?“ 
dullah al-Salal, who is under attack from 
royalist tribesmen, = 

Administration officials had no com 
ment on the reports, although there z 
indications that they had similar inform* 
tion. They intend to continue to 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser for eompliang 
with the agreement worked out by the Uni 
States and turned over to the United 2 5 
tions, but say that they have little power 
alter the Yemen situation. 8 

The disengagement accord was represaner 
ed as a compromise to prevent a War 91g 
Yemen between the United Arab Republ 
and its principal Arab antagonist, 58 
Arabia. Officials have acknowledged that th? 
agreement was merely a diplomatic ratificé 
tion of a Saudi defeat in the dispute. 

The agreement was worked out by rus’ 
worth Bunker, a retired U.Si diplomat, af 
6 months of fighting in Yemen threate?™ 
to spread beyond the frontiers of the prim? 
tive nation on the Red Sea. 
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Under the terms of the agreement, United 
Nations observers would be stationed along 
the border between Yemen and Saldi Arabia 
to prevent Saudi assistance to the more than 
20,000 royalists tribesmen. In return, Presi- 
dent Nasser pledged to begin a phased with- 
drawal of his forces in the next 6 months, 

t there was no time limit for the evacua- 
Hon of all Egyptian troops. The agreement 
also sanctioned an Egyptian military train- 
ing mission” in Yemen, without defining its 
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The United States recognized the Yemeni 
of President al-Salal soon after it 
the Imam, Prince Mohamad Saif-al 
Isam al-Badr, last September. It is gen- 
rally acknowledged, however, that ident al- 

could not control the country without 
the assistance of about one-third of Presi- 
dent Nasser's regular army. 

Washington's quick recognition of the pro- 
Nasser regime last fall and its sponsorship of 
the disengagement accord have been ele- 
ments of the debate here about the admin- 

tion's general policy in the Middle East, 

United States has made plain its sup- 

of the integrity of Israel and its desire 
to halt the arms race between the United 
Arab Republic and Israel. 

A dozen liberal Senators, including some 
Without sizable Jewish constituencies, called 
on the administration 2 weeks ago to reduce 
economic aid to Cairo. Some officials in the 
®Xecutive branch also have advocated a 

er stance toward President Nasser, 

Warning that acquiescence in his recent pol- 

icles would only encourage assault upon the 
monarchies in the Middle East. 


CAIRO TIES DEFENDED 


The administration, on the other hand, has 

Sontended that its diplomatic and economic 

to Cairo must be maintained if it is to 
®xert any moderating influence, 

The report on Egyptian troop movements 
t that elements of four battalions had 
withdrawn from Yemen since May 1. 

At tun strength, these would comprise about 

000 men, The belief is that more than 
2,000 men were evacuated. 

At the same time, however, infantry and 
Airborne troops have been sent into Yemen. 
An Egyptian passenger ship is said to have 
landed 1,500 men at the Yemeni port of 
Hodeida May 5. The troops, plus about 35 
Military vehicles and crates of ammunition 

unloaded at night and moved out of 
the port. 

The Egyptian forces are reported to have 
improved their effectiveness in the Yemen 
War since the end of the rainy season in mid- 
March. They have virtually taken over the 
Campaign against the tribesmen while Presi- 
dent al-Salal's force has been al- 

ed to dwindle to about 3,500 men. 
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Hon. Jed J. Johnson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
à sad heart that I join my colleagues in 
tribute to the memory of one of 
the finest and most capable members I 
dave ever known, the Honorable Jed J. 
Johnson, of Oklahoma. I considered 
Jed one of my best friends, and was 
indeed shocked when I first learned of 
his passing on May 8, 1963, by telephone 
from the Honorable Webster J. Oliver, 
Chief Judge of the U.S. Customs Court. 
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Jed Johnson was my first chairman of 
a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. When I was elected 
to the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions in January 1945, the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
then, as now, chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, assigned me to 
the Interior subcommittee of which Jed 
was chairman. I learned quite a bit 
about appropriations procedure from 
him. He was a highly respected gentle- 
man who represented the people of his 
beloved State of Oklahoma with dignity 
and honor; first as a State senator in 
Oklahoma and then for 20 years as a 
member of this House from the Sixth 
District of Oklahoma. His public serv- 
ice did not stop there, however, for he 
was appointed by President Harry S. 
Truman judge of the U.S. Customs Court 
where he diligently labored until his 


His good deeds and his many fine qual- 
ities will long be remembered by all who 
were privileged to have known Jed John- 
son. His beloved wife, his son, and his 
daughters have my deepest sympathy in 
their great loss. 


Who Put Nasser in Business Anyway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the May 3, 
1963, Bulletin of the East Midwood Jew- 
ish Center, which is located in my con- 
gresslonal district. 

The author, my good friend Dr. Harry 
Halpern, has received a form letter from 
the national chairman of the Republican 
Party stating that Colonel Nasser—the 
would-be dictator of the Middle East— 
is buying Russian military equipment 
with aid from the United States. Rabbi 
Halpern’s comments on this letter place 
the matter in its proper perspective. 

The letter follows: 

From WHERE I STAND 

The national chairman of the Republican 
has sent me a letter. This does not 
confer any particular distinction upon me 
because the letter was a printed one and I 
am quite sure that it was sent to many if 
not all of my colleagues. It deals with a 
subject which the writer feels should con- 
cern me, and he is correct in his assumption. 

The matter involved is the foreign aid 
policy of the United States. The chairman 
calls attention to the fact that our country 
is extending help to Colonel Nasser which he 
uses to purchase arms from Russia. This is 
something which the writer of the letter feels, 
should be ended. I agree completely, but, in 
all fairness, I must point out certain facts, 
which are particularly timely in view of our 
present celebration of the establishment of 
Israel. 

Mr. Nasser is today a power in the Arab 
world and a potential source of trouble for 
us and for the Western World. But who put 
him in a position of leadership? Who enabled 
this scheming, ruthless politician to become a 
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world figure? Has the Republican national 
chairman forgotten that when this same 
Nasser defied the world, and when he was 
within an inch of being overthrown by the 
combined forces of Britain, France, and 
Israel, it was the titular head of the Repub- 
lican Party, the then President of the United 
States, who called a halt to the Sinai cam- 
paign? Is our memory so short that we can- 
not recall how we helped to rehabilitate a 
broken-down nonentity and made him into 
a hero? 

I hear the unspoken query, Did I want 
to embroil our country into a war with Rus- 
sia because of Israel? The answer is an em- 
phatic negative. But it would never have 
come to that. Certainly the English and 
French did not want a war with Russia and 
yet they went on with their campaign against 
Egypt. The truth of the matter is that we 
played the Arabs’ game, regardless of the 
effect on Israel. For the Republican na- 
tional chairman to be concerned now over 
Nasser's treachery is a little bit late. 

It may be cynical for me to suggest that 
the letter sent to me and other rabbis was 
intended to show a concern for Israel. Let 
others speculate why it is important for me 
to be aware of this concern. But let me ask 
whether the real motive is to protect the 
Jewish State or to attack the foreign aid 
policy of a democratic government. 


Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, hearings 
will begin tomorrow before the Subcom- 
mittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
on the bills introduced by various Mem- 
bers of Congress in an attempt to decide 
what shall be done about Puerto Rico. 

I have obtained a translation of an 
editorial which appeared in the news- 
17 755 El Mundo on Thursday, May 2, 

I feel certain that this editorial will be 
of interest to all persons: 

UNTIL WHEN? 

Puerto Rico now knows all about the reso- 
lution introduced in Congress which is sup- 
posed to pave the way “toward a quick, 
democratic decision on the political status“ 
of the island. 

These words have a hollow sound. The 
fact is that the resolution indefinitely post- 
pones the final solution of our status. 

Governor Mufioz-Marin worked himself 
into a deadend by promoting a partial pleb- 
iscite supposed to reaffirm and strengthen the 
present Commonwealth status and he hopes 
to escape by way of the resolution. As a 
result of all this, it is Puerto Rico that finds 
itself wandering in a maze. 

The proposed procedure would establish 


the following: 

1. Congress would consecrate Puerto Rico's 
right to negotiate, under ostensibly sovereign 
powers, the permanent union of both peoples 


the potentialities of the so-called Common- 
wealth. 

3. The of Puerto Rico would be 
allowed to vote for statehood and independ- 
ence, as well as for the culminated Com- 
monwealth. 
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This congressional Commission would 


ment of the United States and the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

The “sovereignty of the people of Puerto 
Rico“ would be recognized and ratified on 
the basis of such a permanent union. 

Not to mince words, this is just an attempt 
to camouflage the Commonwealth so that it 
may share equal billing with both statehood 
and independence. 

Plainly , this is just an endeavor 
to create a formula of t union 
which would be consecrated at the same time 


The only real and lasting union would be 
as a State and this so-called permanent 
union would pretend to be its equal. 

The proposition is for Congress to invent 
a way of achieving permanent union other 
than Statehood. This would seem to be some 
sort of permanent union under which Puerto 
Rico would assume and exercise so-called 
sovereign powers. 

All this is just another effort to find a 
way out of the maze. There is no doubt that 
this novel formula was still-born. Congress 
would never vote for such a substitute for 
statehood, for it would make a mockery of 
the very essence of the Constitution. A 
permanent and sovereign union can exist 
only as a part of the Nation, one and in- 
divisible. To enjoy such permanent and 
sovereign relations, Puerto Rico would have 
to become a State of the Union. 

Summing up, we can only say that we 
are still wandering along the tragic trail of 
our pathetic uncertainty, 

We repeat what we sald in our editorial 
printed on August 4, 1962: “We face the 
painful truth that a real, legitimate plebi- 
scite is about to be frustrated.” 

We would like to have been wrong then. 
Wo would like to be correcting ourselves 
now. 

t Unfortunately, the facts as they have come 
to be known, co our reasoning. 

f What remains of the idea of a plebiscite 
as put forth by Governor Mufioz-Marin last 
year? What is left of his announcement, so 
[warmly applauded by us, that made it pos- 
sible for us to nourish our hopes? Noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing remains but disap- 
polntment and anxiety. 

} Thus we again find ourselves staggering 
along the tragic trail of our irresoluteness. 
Thus we blindly stagger, on and on, for we 
do not seem to want to follow straight 
through to our true destiny. 

| Puerto Ricans, until when? 


U.N. Special Session—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the U.N. 
General Assembly session now being held 
in New York will decide fateful questions 
about the power of the U.N. to keep the 
peace. Russia hopes to get a pocket- 
book veto over General Assembly action. 
The Soviets want to see the General 
Assembly financially on the ropes and 
unable to send a U.N. force to trouble 
spots of the world. 

Earl W. Foell, United Nations corres- 
pondent of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, has written an excellent summary 
of the background of this Soviet power 
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play. It appeared in the May 3, 1963, 
issue of the Monitor, as follows: 
Peace ROLL: Cost ro THE U.N. 
(By Earl W. Foell) 


As the United Nations hauls down its flag 
in West Irian and prepares to raise it over 
the mountains of Yemen, the problem of 
financing U.N. peacekeeping operations is 


(formerly West New 
Guinea), which has just been turned over 
to Indonesia, the two parties to the dis- 
pute—the Netherlands and Indonesia—paid 
the umpire’s bills. 

In Yemen, Secretary General U Thant has 
indicated that the U.N. will pay its own. 


SOVIETS SAY “NO” 


These are expected to be small. Current 
estimates place the cost of a helicopter and 
jeep patrol for 40 or 50 U.N. observers at per- 
haps half a million dollars. The Yemeni 
task of disengaging United Arab Republic 
and Saudi Arabian opponents is, like the 
West Irian job, expected to take only a mat- 
ter of months, 

But the Soviet bloc is on record as opposing 
U.N. assessments for the cost of operations 
undertaken at the behest of the General 
Assembly rather than the Security Council. 

This Communist objection applies not only 
to large operations like the Congo, but to 
any such operation of whatever size. Last 
fall the Soviet bloc supplied the negative 
votes in a 93-to-11 passage of the measure 
under which U Thant now proposes to fi- 
nance the Yemen observation force. That 
resolution allows the Secretary General to 
finance operations of up to $2 million in cost 
at will. 

The Yemen solution achieved by the Under 
Secretary Ralph J. Bunche and special U.S, 
negotiator Elisworth Bunker (author of the 
West Irian settlement) is considered a popu- 
lar one here. The Arab nations concerned 
favor it. Asian and African sentiment ap- 
pears enthusiastic. 

STUMBLING BLOCK 


So far the Soviets have not objected to it 
specifically, But there is a strong feeling 
here that once again, as in the cases of the 
United Nations Emergency Force in Gaza 
and the U.N. force in the Congo, Moscow and 
its allies will not pay when they are assessed 
for even the relatively minor Yemen bill. 

Moscow has termed this a matter of prin- 
ciple. It is the stumbling block on which a 
special session of the U.N. General Assembly 
is about to convene May 14. At that time 
the United States, which pays the heaviest 
U.N, regular assessment, will once again seek 
to have all members of the Assembly pay for 
actions authorized by Assembly majority 
votes. 

The Soviets have shown no inclination to 
yield on their stand that only Security Coun- 
oll peace-keeping operations are subject to 
assessment, 

The West Irian operation, in which the 
U.N. served as a kind of caretaker government 
while the Dutch got out and the Indonesians 
prepared to take over, avoided this financing 
problem because the two disputants paid the 
small U.N. cost. 


Homeownership Would Thwart Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on May 9, 
the Washington Daily News carried an 
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article by Rice Odell describing the ef- 
forts of Alan Carnoy to encourage pri- 
vate homeownership in Latin Americ 
This is an interesting example of the 
role of private enterprise in eco 
development and under unanimous con- 
sent I am inserting it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
HOMEOWNERSHIP WOULD THWART REDS 
(By Rice Odell) 

Most men would be bitterly discouraged 
by 6 fruitless years of trying to sell un 
idea. 

But not Alan Carnoy, a fiery, indestruc 
tible little man who has spent that long in 
unwavering dedication to a plan for upend- 
ing communism in Latin America by stimu- 
‘lating home ownership thru private enter- 
prise. 

He has been relentlessly prodding Con- 
gressmen, foreign aid officials, and Govern” 
ment men-in Latin America, Last ne 
also published a book, “Democracia Si.” to 
explain himself. And yesterday he 
through Washington again on one of 
frequent trips from his Mexico City home. 

Mr. Carnoy, who escaped with his family 
from his native Poland in 1939, came to the 
United States and began working as an ad- 
vertising man for a soap company, It wa 
a short step to homebuilding, and in the 
years 1946-56, Mr. Carnoy was one of the 
major home developers in Westchester Coun 
ty, N.¥.—and a very successful one. WDY: 
then, the move to Latin America and the long 
campaign for individual homeownership, 
there? 

AGREES 

He would not deny the profit possibilities: 
but he has agreed to a limitation of 10 per- 
cent with “open books.“ And he adds earn“ 
estly: “I've made enough money to allow my” 
self this luxury of being useful.” 

Mr. Carnoy looks with juandiced eye upon 
the government- controlled, government-f- 
nanced public housing which is such a majo 
part of programs in Latin America. All to, 
gether, these are “like putting a drop of 
water in the ocean and then looking to 
see if the level goes up or not,” he said. 

A big obstacle to the Alliance for Progress. 
he said, is the “estadismo” (statism) whic? 
is ingrown in countries of Latin culture. He 
said it is a “socialism without ideals * * 
in which a small group decides what is to be 
produced and how much. 

Mr, Carnoy feels it is essential to “dupli- 
cate the American way of creating homeown- 
ership”"—not through government-to-g0¥" 
ernment loans. His conviction is based on a 
special concept of the value of o 
homes: `~ 

THE EFFECT 3 

It has an important psychological efect 
he said. “Home ownership makes a capi 
out of the poor man overnight. He bas 
stake in society.” $ 

Thus he said, it is most significant th® 
there are few Communists in countries w. 
homeownership is available, whereas 
countries where the laws do not enco 
it, the Communist vote is large. This ¥ 
true even in such highly developed coun” 
tries as France and Italy, with thelr 
Communist parties. 

HOW? 


How do Mr. Carnoy’s ideas work? 

American builders must be encouraged t 
go to Latin America so a program can be 
planned by men experienced in cresting 
homeownership. It could be started with 
a pilot project through loans to mortgage 
banks to finance home purchases. 8 

Such loans should carry a 100-percen, 
guarantee, Mr. Carnoy said, rather than i 
80 percent the U.S. is giving. This wou 
not oblige the builder to cover the extra 15 
percent, thus forcing him to increase th 
price of his homes. 
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By giving good value in homes for small 
payments and monthly payments, Mr. 
Carnoy believes, a cycle of savings, would 
be started. Latin Americans, who have little 
or no savings. would be by the 
es available to save for a downpayment. 
This would start a flow of public savings 
into banks. These savings, as well as the 
Monthly payments coming in, would create 
funds for the banks to give mortgages, 


Transportation and Industry in the 
Eastern United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, earlier to- 
day I attended an interesting luncheon 
and meeting marking the second anni- 
Versary of the Canton Co., of Baltimore, 
attended by many individuals interested 
m transportation and industry in our 

rn United States. 

I was particularly struck by the timely, 
Wise, and thoughtful speech of the main 
Speaker at the luncheon, Mr. A. J. 

ough, president of the Pennsyl- 
Railroad 


I ask unanimous consent that his 
3 be printed in the Appendix of the 
ORD 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am sure I speak for all of us in thanking 
I Canton Co. for its hospitality here today. 
was particularly pleased that railroad 
tion was called upon for inspec- 

tion of the Canton properties, for it seemed 
to me a gracious way to acknowledge the 
role that Baltimore's railroads 

have Played in the long and continuing 
of Baltimore's port and general econ- 

omy, Directly or through predecessor com- 
es your three trunk line railroads have 
been contributing to the growth of the city 
and the port for over a century—the B. & G. 
the 1820's; the Pennsylvania since the 
1840's; the Western Maryland since the 
1850's; and in addition, of course, the Canton 
has been serving you since 1906. The 
Phenomenal and rewarding growth of your 
industries and your port clearly indicates 
that you have, in effect, made your business 
Activities and the creative spirit behind them 
t might be called “Gateways to Progress.” 
Incidentally, I mentioned the Canton Rall- 
Toad as in 1906. As we all know, 
the Canton Co. was bringing business to 
paltimore long before that—134 years ago, 
Tact. And as early as the 1870's the Can- 
People constructed a railroad of their 
Own for that purpose: the Union Railroad 
and its tunnel, which my own railroad ac- 
Quired in the 1880's and is still using today. 
in dee all of us here today are interested 
doing the same thin free enter- 
Priag do a productive job for our people and 
Of our way of life generally, I would like to 
ki ort to you briefiy on how the railroads 
Ge Making out in their efforts to open their 
teways to Progress. Transportation, as I 
Sure you realize, is a complex business 

d few other activities are so sensitive to 
Many different influences. Economics, 
Politics, big business, littie business, labor, 
tional interests and local interests are all 
terwoven in à complex pattern in which 
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everyone is right, everyone is wrong, and 
nothing is clear-cut. Transportation com- 
prises the greatest single combination of eco- 
nomic activity in the Nation—thus severe 
financial illness among some of its major 
operators is, I believe you will agree, cause 
for considerable alarm. 

The Pennsylvania-New York Central merg- 
er proposal has dramatized the profound 
troubles besetting the country’s railroads 
and so, too, have 14 earlier railroad merger 
applications now in various postures before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
has been said that only the life of Abraham 
Lincoln has been the subject of more re- 
search studies than the transportation in- 
dustry, and Commerce Secretary Hodges has 
stated that there are over $2 million worth 
of studies on file in his Department alone. 

Nevertheless, we are meeting with some 
success In solving our problems. We have, 
after a 16-year battle, been successful in 
eliminating the wartime tax on both frelght 
and passenger travel. How many billions of 
dollars of business these two discriminatory 
taxes drove to other forms of transporta- 
tion, we will never know. How many bil- 
lions they took out of the public’s pocket, 
we'll never know. The point is, however, 
that a deliberate and unfair handicap to 
railroad growth has finally been removed. 

One of our toughest nuts to crack has been 
the passenger deficit—the money we lose on 
passenger services, both suburban and long 
distance. The Transportation Act of 1958 
gave us some limited assistance in taking 
off hopelessly losing trains, but after 16 post- 
war years the industry still loses around $500 
million annually on passenger services. Last 
year the Pennsylvania alone lost $38 million, 
which wiped out over 68 percent of our in- 
come from freight operations. The B & O 
with a much smaller passenger service than 
ours reported a loss of $10 million—so you 
can see we are not talking about chicken 
feed, but real cash dollars. In today's highly 
competitive economy freight shippers like 
to complain about the extent to which they 
feel they have been forced to subsidize the 
railroads’ passenger deficits, Actually, how- 
ever, the bulk of the passenger losses since 
the end of World War IT have been made up 
from losses to stockholders, from liquida- 
tion of railroad property and from reduction 
in working capital. In other words, from 
the railroads’ basic resources, But, these 
resources are about exhausted and wil not 
be avallable in the future. It seems to me 
that the way to reduce these deficits is very 
simple—just let the railroads operate pas- 
senger service with ordinary business free- 
dom. Other industries are not forced to 
continue money-losing products and serv- 
ices, so why should the rallroads be? But 
we have been making progress, Last year’s 
industrywide deficit of around 6500 million 
was considerably under 1957's peak loss of 
$724 million. It may seem odd to you that 
anything with that much red ink can be 
called an improvement—however, when pas- 
senger service has been so government-regu- 
lated, government-super highwayed, govern- 
ment-airported, and government-taxed 
after year, any reduction in the deficit is most 
welcome, 3 

Speaking of taxes, a classic example is the 
Washington, D.C., Union Station, jointly 
owned by two of your Baltimore railroads— 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio. 
That station was built with $32 million of 
our own money and carries the highest tax 
assessment of any single piece of property 
in the District of Columbia, with an annual 
tax bill of almost one-half million dollars. 
On the other hand, Washington National 
Airport, also built at a cost of 632 million— 
but of taxpayers’ money, pays no property 
taxes—and heaping further insult on injury, 
another $100 million of public funds has 
already been spent, as you well know, for 
the new Dulles Airport at Chantilly. 
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Notwithstanding our severe passenger 
losses, those railroads that are still furnishing 
substantial amounts of heavily losing sub- 
urban services have been much encouraged 
by recent developments. Around Philadel- 
phia and New York, where my railroad alone 
loses almost $14 million a year, we are be- 
ginning to receive limited financial aid from 
the communities to keep the services going. 
Also Congress, at President Kennedy’s urgent 
request, has been considering similar help 
from the Federal Government to individual 
localities, and Senator PELL of Rhode Island 
has proposed a public authority to assist 
with the rail-passenger problem in the whole 
crowded W. ton-to-Boston corridor. 
With such high-level attention, the passenger 
problem may well be on the way to a satis- 
factory solution—and if so, one really pro- 
ductive gateway to railroad progress will be 
opened. 

Another promising gateway to progress 
lies in the application of technology. The 
Nation's railroads are today in position to 
take advantage of the benefits of research 
and advancing technology more quickly and 
more completely than almost any other large 
consolidated industry. Among developments 
to date the diesel-electric locomotive has 
probably been the most revolutionary, Im- 
provements on the diesel locomotive con- 
tinue and further research is expected to 
result in even greater efficiency and savings. 
The Navy's success in utilizing nuclear power 
to replace diesel power in submarines has 
suggested the possibility of nuclear power 
for locomotives. However, the 10-foot-wide 
by 15-foot-high dimension limitations of the 
locomotive predetermined by existing clear- 
ances, present a challenging design problem. 
In addition, the shielding problems in a loco- 
motive are radically different from those of 
a submarine. Locomotives would have to 
rely on air cooling while a submarine has 
unlimited quantities of water for cooling. 
All in all, the job of designing an atomic 
locomotive will be even more demanding 
than the extremely difficult and costly job 
of designing our atomic submarines. 

But, there are signs on the horizon that 
should serve as an economic warning to us: 
Both the Soviets and the Japanese are already 
applying technological advances to their 
railroads that are temporarily foreclosed to 
us in this country. If we are not to be left 
behind in ways that will ultimately make us 
a second-class power, we are going to have 
to overcome two principal obstacles to ad- 
vancing technology which have very little, 
if anything, to do with our scientific cap- 
ability. One, of course, is the lack of invest- 
ment dollars in the railroad industry. Due 
to their generally poor Position and 
the decline in their ability to pay dividends, 
railroads have found it increasingly difficult 
to obtain new capital from private sources— 
capital that is so badly needed to take ad- 
vantage of technological progress. With very 
few exceptions, the railroads are unable to 
sell either preferred or common stocks and 
many large and small investors are even 
avolding railroad bonds. Most railroad 
financing today must be accomplished by 
means of equipment trust certificates which, 
as you know, are nothing more than mort- 
gages on specific consignments of new cars 
and locomotives. s 

Another fundamental barrier blocking a 
real gateway to progress for the railroads and 
the entire American economy Is, as you know, 
the out-dated work rules imbedded in labor 
agreements which cost our industry some 
#600 million each year for work not needed 
and even not done, but for which payment 
is required by agreements going back to 
the steam locomotive and the hand-operated 
switch. 

President Elsenhower, in the closing days 
of his administration appointed a 15-man 
Commission of representatives of manage- 
ment, labor, and the general public to study 
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the rules and recommend changes to modern- 
ize them. This Commission submitted its 
recommendations in February of 1962 after 
13 months of investigation and study. The 
railroads offered to accept them in their 
entirety, but the unions rejected them out 
of hand and obtained a Federal injunction to 
stall off any changes, A little more than 2 
months ago, the U.S. Supreme Court or- 
dered the injunction dissolved and the 
railroads announced their intention of 
putting the proposed new rules in effect. In 
order to forestall a threatened general strike, 
President Kennedy appointed a three-man 
Emergency Board to mediate the dispute and 
recommend terms for a settlement. Under 
the Railway Labor Act, this required that 
both sides maintain the status quo while 
the Board investigated the dispute and for 
30 days after the Board's report to the Presi- 
dent. Like you and the public generally, 
I can only hope that the unions will soon 
face up to their responsibilities and that the 
work rules will be modernized without 
further needless and costly delay, If they can 
be, it will help open other gateways to prog- 
ress—including the gateways to more busi- 
ness and to more investment capital on 
which jobs in the railroad industry depend. 

Most productive of all, perhaps, of our 
gateways to progress will be the one labeled 
“mergers.” You all know what you expect 
the recently approved alliance of the C. & O. 
and B. & O. to do for the customers and 
communities of those two fine old railroads. 
In my opinion, you can look for the same 
results from the other two big Eastern merg- 
ers, the Norfolk & Western-Nickel Plate- 
Wabash, and the Pennsylvania-New York 
Central. For a while, I know, some Balti- 
more folks had their sincere doubts—per- 
haps some still do. But our case has been 
fully documented before the ICC, and I be- 
lieve that careful study of the evidence will 
clearly show that no damage will be done to 
Baltimore, its port, or the State of Mary- 
land. ` 

The merger will halt the financial decline 
ot one of your three trunk railroads without 
in any way hurting the other two. It will 
cause no loss of service, facilities, traffic, or 
employment to the city, the port, or the 
State: in fact the whole idea of merger is 
to increase and improve service, facilities, 
traffic, and employment. It will cause no 
loss in taxes or reduction in property values. 
It contemplates absolutely no diversion of 
freight from your area and port. We'd look 
pretty silly taking a shipment or a cargo 
meant for a Baltimore pier up to Philadel- 

or New York instead, on the ground 
that we felt Philadelphia or New York should 
have the business. A railroad could lose a 
lot of customers that way, although T doubt 
if we would have a chance to do it a second 
time. 

The simple fact is, as I am sure most of 
you know, that shippers and consignees 
route the freight, not the railroads. They 
tell us where to take it. And you may be 
sure they tell us to take it where they want 
it taken. 

So much for any fear, real or imagined, 
that we would deliberately divert business 
from Baltimore and from our facilities 
here—on which we have already spent mil- 
lions of dollars, and on which we hope to 
spend millions more in the future. We may 
be hard up but we aren't crazy. 

As you know, the stockholders of the Penn- 
sylvanla and the New York Central have 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of the merger, 
and shippers, the people who pay the freight 
bill, have been unanimous in vigorously sup- 
porting it. Opposition has principally re- 
flected a manufactured attempt on the part 
of the rail unions, in a carefully organized 
and directed campaign, to generate unwar- 
ranted fear and confusion on the subject. 
Obviously, the only way a railroad can 
Prosper is by serving its customers and con- 
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tinually using every means within its power 
to serve them better. The only way a rail- 
road can improve its profit position is to 
increase its traffic throughout the entire 
economic region it serves and through the 
prosperity of the businesses and industries 
within that region. 

It is my earnest opinion that, in the end, 
you will find that the Pennsy-Central merger 
will be extremely beneficial to Baltimore's 
economy and to the progress of your port. 
For the fact is that Baltimore is very much 
a gateway to progress for the Pennsylvania 
just as it is for your other rallroads—and 
just as your port, as developed by the Canton 
Co., the Maryland Port Authority, the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce and others, Is 
Baltimore’s own gateway to progress. 

I'd like to end right on that note. In 
my opinion, the railroad industry and its 
customers and communities are approaching 
a beginning—not an end. When our pas- 
senger problems have been resolved, when we 
become truly modern, not only in our tech- 
nology but also in the work rules that are 
so important to our competitive position, 
and when basic mergers are accomplished, 
the benefits will flow through to all con- 
cerned and among those that should be the 
happiest about the whole thing will be 
Baltimore, its railroads and the people of 
both. 

Thank you very much, 


Housing for Latin Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say a few words today about an article 
which appeared in one of the Washing- 
ton papers, and which deals with a part 
of our Alliance for Progress effort—the 
part which relates to housing needs of 
our neighbors to the south. 

The U.S. Government cannot solve the 
entire housing problem of Latin America. 
This problem can only be solved by the 
people of Latin America themselves. 

We can, however, and we should, show 
them how they can solve their housing 
problem and get them started on the 
road to that goal. 

How Can we accomplish this? In only 
one way: By generating enthusiasm for 
homebuilding and homeownership in 
Latin America—and by providing the 
impetus for the development of local, 
national housing programs. 

We can accomplish this by showing 
the people of Latin America, their 
builders and entrepreneurs, that the 
American free enterprise system has de- 
veloped the technique, the method, which 
brings homeownership within the reach 
of even those with modest incomes. 

We have done this in our country 
through the operation of the free enter- 
prise system, and with the help of con- 
structive government policies. The 
Latin Americans, with our help, can do 
the same. 

We should not, therefore, in our Al- 
liance for Progress aid program, strive to 
build houses as such in Latin America— 
or to encourage government construction 
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and ownership of housing. Homes pri- 
vately owned, built, and financed by free 
enterprise, should be our goal. 

The other day, I noticed an interesting 
article on this subject by Mr. Rice Odell 
in the Washington Daily News. It elabo- 
rates on this idea. I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

HOMEOWNERSHIP WOULD THWART Reps, HE 
Sars 
(By Rice Odell) 

Most men would be bitterly discouraged by 
6 fruitless years of trying to sell an idea. 

But not Alan Carnoy, a fiery, indestructible 
little man who has spent that long in un- 
wavering dedication to a plan for upending 
communism in Latin America by stimulating 
homeownership through private enterprise. 

He has been relentlessly prodding congress- 
men, foreign aid officials, and government 
men in Latin America. Last year he also 
published a book, “Democracia Si!“ to ex- 
plain himself. And yesterday he passed 
through Washington again on one of his 
frequent trips from his Mexico City home. 

Mr. Carnoy, who escaped with his family 
from his native Poland in 1939, came to the 
United States and began working as an ad- 
vertising man for a soap company. It was a 
short step to homebuilding, and in the years 
1946-56 Mr. Carnoy was one of the major 
home developers in Westchester County, N.Y.. 
and a very successful one. Why, then, the 
move to Latin America and the long cam- 
paign for individual homeownership there? 

AGREES 

He would not deny the profit possibilities, 
but he has agreed to a limitation of 10 per- 
cent, with “open books.” And he adds 
earnestly: “I’ve made enough money to 
allow myself this luxury of being useful.” 

Mr. Carnoy looks with juandiced eye 
upon the government-controlled, govern- 
ment-financed public housing which is such 
a major part of programs in Latin America. 
All together, these are “like putting a drop 
of water in the ocean and then looking tO 
see if the level goes up or not,” he said. 

A big obstacle to the Alliance for Progress. 
he said is the “estadismo” (statism) which 
is ingrown in countries of Latin culture. He 
said it is a “socialism without ideals * * * 
in which a small group decides what is to be 
produced and how much.” 

Mr. Carnoy feels it is essential to dupli- 
cate the American way of creating home 
ownership’—not through government-to- 
government loans. His conviction Is based 
on a special concept of the value of owning 


homes: 


THE EFFECT 

It has an important psychological effect, 
he said, Home ownership makes a capitalist 
out of the poor man overnight. He has 4 


stake in society.” 


Thus, he said, it is most significant that 
there are few Communists in countries where 
home ownership is available, whereas in 
countries where the laws do not encourage 
it, the Communist vote is large. This is 
true even in such highly developed countries 
as France and Italy, with their large Com- 
munist parties. 


HOW? 


How do Mr. Carnoy’s ideas work? 

American builders must be encouraged to 
go to Latin America so a program can be 
planned by men experienced in creating home 
ownership. It could be started with a pilot 
project through loans to mortgage banks to 
finance home purchases. 

Such loans should carry a 100-percent guar- 
antee, Mr. said, rather than the 90 
percent the United States is giving. This 
would not oblige the builder to cover the 
extra 10 percent, thus forcing him to increase 
the price of his homes. 
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By giving good value in homes for small 

Payments and monthly payments, Mr. 

oy believes, a cycle of savings, would 

be started, Latin Americans, who have little 

or no savings, would be encouraged by the 

es available to save for a down payment. 

would start a flow of public savings 

into banks. These savings, as well as the 

Monthly payments coming in, would create 
funds for the banks to give mortgages. 


Boxing Is Not a Sport: It Is a Contest 
Which, by Its Very Nature, Must End 
in Injury or Death for Many of Its 
Participants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H.R. 578, which would ban 
the broadcasting or televising of boxing 
Matches. I have introduced this bill be- 
Cause of the brutal deaths and maiming 
— which occur in the ring each 


The following editorial concerns this 
Problem of ring deaths and points out 
the foolishness of those who say we 
Should also ban golf or Little League 

aseball since more deaths occur among 
those who participate in those sports. 

People are killed playing golf or base- 

it is invariably an accident. 

Ring deaths are the direct result of 
attempting to beat an opponent senseless. 

The following editorial appeared in the 
Washington Star of March 27, 1963: 

Boxed BLACK EYE 
Every new death or injury tragically testi- 
fes that boxing is little less barbaric now 


(and 
them) were clouting one another into ob- 
Urion. The injury that finished Davey 
could have been equally lethal in the 
ums of Rome or Los Angeles. 
Because he was a popular champion, 
Moore's death predictably has touched off 
® fresh round of indignation and protest. 
Just when the air was clearing from 
hulabaloo raised over the fatal beating 
Of another champion, Benny Paret—a shock- 
ing spectacle viewed on national television 
A Year ago. 
ee fact, on the very eve of Moore's death, 
became known that a New York Joint 
ative Committee was giving the fight 
t the go-ahead in that State despite 
Paret's death. And the Moore incident? 
A regrettable thing, said Committee Chair- 
man Plumadore, but an isolated accident,” 
Let us see just how isolated. Ring maga- 
2228 lists 14 boxing deaths last year and 
od since it began its obituary files in 1945. 
ese are fatalities; there are no records 
On the number of brain-fogging injuries. 
t back to Mr. Plumadore: “If you're going 
bolish boxing you might as well do it 
Other sports with a record of more deaths 
as golf, Little League baseball, football, 
tennis.” 
wnat this does not say is that boxing is 
® only sport in which two men, armed 
With lightly padded fists, have only one im- 
— objective in life—to knock some- 
y senseless, And if it should end in 
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death—well, too bad, it was an unfortunate 
accident, Nor does Mr. Plumadore say that 
boxing, more than any other sport, has 
been shot through with corruption as the 
special plaything of the underworld. 

Once again Senator KEFAUVER is calling for 
a National Boxing Commission. Once again 
cries of outrage are heard from as far away 
as the Vatican. The American Medical 
Association pleads for safety measures such 
as stricter examinations and headguards. 
Polls show that half the country would like 
to see boxing outlawed. But we suspect 
that, when the latest furor has blown over, 
it will not be hard to find two men clubbing 
each other under a bright light, surrounded 
by a group of frantic people screaming, 
“Knock him out! Knock him out!“ 


Unpopular Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the biggest political miscalculations of 
the Kennedy regime has been the stern 
rejection by American citizens of a tax 
cut if not accompanied by a similar cut 
in spending. 

Sneered at by the administration as 
an illustration of the Puritan ethic, as if 
this were either evil or stupid, America’s 
desire for thrift seems to grow. 

West-central Illinois citizens were 
asked on my recent questionnaire, 
“Should income taxes be cut if Federal 
spending is not cut?” The first returns 
showed 8,278 opposed to a cut in income 
taxes without cuts in Federal spending. 
Only 1969, less than 1 out of 4, favored 
the tax cut alone. 

Robert and Helen Haller, publishers 
of the Hamilton (Ill.) Press, wrote this 
pertinent editorial on May 9: 

NATIONAL DEBT 

The American people are sick and tired of 
an ever-increasing national debt, In con- 
trast, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Presidential 
adviser, recently made the public statement 
that no reputable economist is opposed to 
continued deficit spending. But it is the 
people who must bear the burden of big 
Government, deficit spending and mounting 
national debt, not the “reputable” econom- 
ists. Since the people must pay the debt, 
the “disreputable” American taxpayer ought 
not to have his fears and misgivings lightiy 
brushed aside, 

Every housewife, every worker, every busi- 
nessman knows that to keep his financial 
head above water he must not pile debt on 
top of debt, completely beyond his ability 
to repay. It is quite natural for the people 
to ask, “Why should the Government be 
exempt from the most elementary laws of 
debt and spending?” To them, the “rep- 
utable“ economists who urge even greater 
debt just do not make sense. 

The national debt now stands at more than 
$300 billion. There is little doubt that the 
legal debt ceiling will have to be raised again 
by the Congress. Interest on this stagger- 
ing debt amounts to some $10.5 billion year- 
ly. And who gets this interest money? How 
many foreign banks, and even governments, 
hold interest-bearing U.S. bonds? 

Walter Heller, the administration's chief 
economic adviser, has disparaged what he 
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calls the “remarkable Puritan ethic” that 
makes the American people afraid of tax 
cuts to be financed by additional deficits and 
higher national debt. 

Here again, there is a strong contrast be- 
tween the desires of the people and the at- 
titudes of the Washington planners. The 
people need tax relief—there is no doubt of 
that. In addition to high income 
taxes, the people are being hit with 62.2 
billion in additional social security taxes 
this year. Preliminary budget estimates in- 
dicate that the 47 State legislatures meeting 
this year will seek an additional $2.5 billion 
in State taxes. And 33 States are now 
studying ways of increasing taxes even more. 
Businesses are also feeling the brunt of high 
taxes, 

But in spite of this, the people are “puri- 
tanical” enough not to want relief at the ex- 
pense of some $10 or $12 billion added to the 
national debt, which will have to be paid by 
future generations, who may have their own 
Ideas as to how reputable or disreputable we 
of this generation have been. The reputable 
economists would do well to remember that 
the puritan ethic they disparage goes back 
& long way in the history of this country. It 
was Benjamin Franklin, for example, who 
said, “better go to bed supperless than run 
in debt for a breakfast.” 

Another scheme the planners have in mind 
that will add further to our national deficit 
is the so-called “medicare” program, defeated 
in the last session of the Congress but al- 
ready reintroduced under another name. We 
suggest that a more appropriate label might 
be politicare and briefiy here are our reasons. 

In their attempt to whip up the Nation's 
emotions to a solid support of a system of 
nationalized health care, the spokesmen for 
this program have consistently portrayed cit- 
izens over 65 as a mass of helpless, sick hu- 
man beings who are unable to cope with the 
problems of their later years. Is this por- 
trayal true? 

Fifty-five percent of all Americans over 
65—and that is 9½ million persons—have 
private insurance plans to protect them from 
the cost of illness, In a few years, this figure 
is expected to go up to 90 percent. Most of 
the elderly citizens of the United States do 
not need the Government to play the role 
of mother hen for them. They have capably 
demonstrated their spirit of self-reliance, 

But the planners have billed themselves as 
champions of humanitarian concern. And 
in order to maintain this image, they have 
had to paint a pathetic picture of our older 
citizens. They have made them out to be 
helpless, weak, dependent, and by implica- 
tion, rather addlebrained. All of this, mind 
you, in order to push through their visionary 
program of social legislation. It is, on the 
very face of it, a cynical manipulation of the 
deepest sympathies of the American people. 

How great is the emergency posed by the 
medical needs of our aging citizens? The 
planners say it is an urgent situation. But 
if medicare had passed in the last session 
of Congress, it would hot have become effec- 
tive until 1964. If the needs are so urgent, 
how would those needs have been met be- 
tween 1962 and 1964? Where were all these 
desperate, needy people going to get help 
until the next presidential election year? 
Would they have to “suffer in silence"? Ob- 
viously, the emergency was not as great as it 
was yed. The measure didn't pass in 
1962—did its failure create a national social 
disaster? : 

Under the medicare proposals not all the 
health needs of older people would be met. 
Doctor and surgery bills would not be paid. 
And the elderly, even the most needy among 
them, would be forced to pay the first $90 of 
their hospital bill, plus $20 for a hospital 
diagnosis. How could these people—con- 
sistently pictured as financially helpless— 
raise the 75 percent of their fllness cost not 
covered by the medicare plan? Again it is 
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obvious that the program or socialized 
medicine does not square with the argu- 
ments made to support it. 

Is somebody merely playing politics with 
human need? That appears to be the case. 
The ultra-humanitarian social crusaders are 
making a bold bid to buy the votes of the 
Nation's older citizens by taking credit for 
offering them hospital care—paid for with 
tax dollars, and unwanted, and unneeded by 
most of them. It's the old “something-for- 
nothing” political shell game—played with 
human suffering, hope and dignity. 

My friends, manifested humanitarian con- 
cern begins and ends with the sympathy and 
actions of individual human beings. You 
cannot collectivize human problems, then 
collectlvize their solutions, without having 
socialism. 


Pennel, Walker To Enter Coliseum Relays 
May 17 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call the attention of my 
distinguished colleagues in the House of 
Representatives to the young man 
Louisiana hopes will help carry America 
to victory over Russia in the next 
Olympics. z 

John Pennel of Northeast Louisiani 
State College holds the world’s record in 
the pole vault and will attempt to break 
that record this weekend when he com- 
petes in the Coliseum Relays in Los An- 
geles. 2 2 

I am delighted that Louisiana papers 
and broadcast stations are covering this 
story, and a sample follows from the 
Monroe Morning World, May 8, 1963: 
PENNEL, WALKER To ENTER COLISEUM RELAYS 

May 17 s 

John Pennel, world record holder in the 
pole vault, and unbeaten quarter-miler 
Randall Walker of Northeast Louisiana State 
will compete in the giant Coliseum Relays in 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 17. 

Pennel's and Walker's acceptance of in- 
vitations to the 23d annual Coliseum meet 
was announced today by Northeast State 
Coach Bob Groseclose and Athletic Director 
Jack Rowan. The two athletes’ expenses 
will be paid by the Coliseum Relays. 

Both Pennel and Walker are seniors, the 
only 4-year men on the Northeast team. 

Walker, from Hallsville, Tex., is unbeaten 
in the 440 for the past 2 years. He has won 
the Gulf States Conferences quarter the past 
2 years and also won the 220-yard low hur- 
dles in the 1961 meet. He holds both the 
GSC and Sugar Bowl Meet 440 records, 47.4 
in the GSC and 47.8 in the Sugar Bowl. 

Walker's career best in the quarter is 47.3, 
run last Saturday in the Northeast Invita- 
tional here, but he is considered by his 
coach to be capable of much faster times 
with strong competition. 

Pennel set the world record of 16 feet and 
6% inches in the vault in a dual meet here 
April 30 and has cleared 16 feet or better 
seven times, more than any other vaulter in 
the world. > 

He set a world record March 23 with his 
first 16-foot vault, a 16 feet 3 inches in the 
Memphis Relays, and raised his own receord 
to 16 feet 4 inches April 10 in Natchitoches, 
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La. He went 16% in the Southwestern 
Relays April 13. 

In the Coliseum Relays, Pennel will be 
shooting for the meet record, now held by 
John Uelses, the first man to clear 16 feet, 
with a 16% last year. A strong field has 
been lined up to face the Northeast star, in- 
cluding Fred Hansen of Rice, C. K. Yang of 
UCLA, Rolando Cruz, Ron Morris of the Los 
Angeles Striders, and Dave Tork—all of whom 
have cleared 16 feet once or more. 

Tork and Pennel have met once this year, 
Tork going 16 feet 2%4 inches to beat the 
Northeast vaulter's 15 feet 7½ in the indoor 
Telegram-Maple Leaf Games in Toronto, 
Canada, January 25. 

Hansen and’ Pennel met in the Southwest- 
ern Relays with Pennel winning, 16½ to 
16 feet 6 inches, Pennel uses a fiber glass 
pole he borrowed from Hansen just before the 
Memphis Relays when he set his first world 
record. 

The Coliseum Relays record in the 440 is 
46.0, set by Ulis Williams of Arizona State 
in 1962. 


John XXIII’s Latest Miracle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a most thought- 
ful article concerning the recent ency- 
clical, “Pacem in Terris,” of Pope John 
XXIII. 

The author of the article is the Rev- 
erend George H. Dunne, S. J., assistant 
to the president of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. : 

The article was published in the May 
4, 1963, issue of the journal, Ave Maria. 

The article follows: 

Jonn XXIII's LATEST MIRACLE 
(By Rey. George H. Dunne, 8.J.) 

John XXIII continues to perform miracles. 
That a man of his age, in his state of health, 
in the midst of the limitless preoccupations 
engenered by Vatican Council IT could pub- 
lish two such encyclicals as Mater et Magis- 
tra” and “Pacem in Terris” is surely an as- 
tounding performance that almost defies the 
laws of nature. 

If there was little in “Mater et Magistra“ to 
comfort the bitter-end defenders of the 
status quo, there is even less comfort in 
“Pacem in Terris." The very possibility of 
standing pat is rejected, even a “judicial 
structure which has been prudently and 
thoughtfully established is always inade- 
quate for the needs of society” and conse- 
quently civil authorities must adapt legisla- 
tion “to the changing social scene” and to 
its “new problems.” A general acceptance 
of this luminous principle in the United 
States might get this country really moving 


in. 

What those who expected little from Pope 
John, whether confidently or despondently, 
overlooked in this man was his unbounded 
love for people and his profound faith. They 
also overlooked the fact that, if not an intel- 
lectual, he was intelligent, educated, and 
widely experienced. Perhaps most of all they 
overlooked the fact that there is a quality of 
simple directness about his mind which pen- 
etrates the web of ambiguities and internal 
contradictions in which the more sophisti- 
cated intellect enmeshes a problem. 

The latest encyclical is about peace, but it 
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discusses many things besides war. Not 
everything in it is new. Much of it, natu- 
rally, is a restatement of well-established 
and quite familiar Catholic doctrines about 
the dignity of the human person, about hu- 
man rights, about the nature and role of 
government. But even the repetition of old 
doctrines contains fresh insights, new elab- 
orations. 

There is also much that is new. Although 
Pius XII had spoken sympathetically of 
world federalism, the explicit call for “a pub- 
lic authority, having worldwide power and 
endowed with the proper means for the effica- 
cious pursuit of its objective, which is the 
universal common good in concrete form, 
surely strikes a new note and one not apt 
to arouse cheers in the chauvinist camps. 

Speaking directly to the subject of peace 
what does the Pontiff say? He says that it 
is hardly possible to imagine that in the 
atomic era war could be used as an instru- 
ment of justice.” He demands in the name 
of justice, right, reason, and humanity an 
end to the arms race, the simultaneous and 
equal reduction in armaments by both sides. 
the banning of nuclear weapons, an end to 
nuclear testing. 

Many of course will say that the Russians 
will never agree to these demands. That 
may be, but it may also be relevant to ask 
how really ready Americans are to agree e 
these demands. But it would be better 
neither to say the one nor. to ask the other. 
for this is to enter into the fruitless area of 
polemics. 

This would be diametrically opposed to the 
whole spirit of this encyclical. For this 18 
one of its most striking characteristics 
There is not a single polemical note In it. 
There is only an immense desire to point 
out where truth lies, where is to be 
found, where is the road “in lucem quam 
inhabitas.” 

This is not to say that John XXIII ib 
blind to the existence of tyranny. There 
are some political regimes which do not 
guarantee for individual citizens a sufficient 
sphere of freedom within which their 
are allowed to breathe humanly,” Would it 
be possible to describe tyranny with greater 
truth and at the same time with greater 
charity? 

This is the heart of the man. He is in- 
capable of hatred. So was Christ. I know 
a man, a priest, who has suffered at Com- 
munist hands. He hates them. He devote’ 
much of his time to urging people to hate 
them. This is understandable, but it is sad. 
sadder by far than anything he suffered 35 
the victim of their hatred, For it means 
that they overcame him in the end and the 
triumph is theirs. 

There are those among us who still think 
that war can be the instrument of justice, 
who, whether they explicitly avow it or not 
think that Hungary, or Poland, or the 
Ukraine can be liberated by means of 
and who nourish the hope of eventually 
precipitating a war of liberation. 

This is sheer folly. John XXIII knows it 
as such. He knows that in the atomic age 
war as an instrument of justice is unimag 
inable. That thermonuclear power may 
a deterrent to atomic war he recognizes, but 
he also sees the danger that the conflagra- 
tion may be set off by some uncontrollable 
and unexpected chance.” So he insists th® 
“the fundamental principle on which 
present peace depends must be replaced bY 
another, which declares that the true an 
solid peace of nations consists not 1 
equality of arms, but in mutual trust alone- 

And, in a profession of confidence which 
as well as anything reveals the wondro t 
spirit of this man he adds: “We believe tha, 
this can be brought to pass.” Perhaps pee 
in a day, nor a year, nor a generation. Bu 
it can be brought to pass. And the time “ 
start is now. 
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Utah's Dixie Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1963, the Senate Subcommittee on Ir- 

tion and Reclamation of the full 
Senate Interior Committee conducted 
t rings on the proposed Dixie project 
or southwestern Utah. 

I haye long regarded this project as 
one of the most important and signif- 
icant reclamation projects within the 
State of Utah and, therefore, seized upon 
it opportunity to testify in support of 
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In order to giye my colleagues in the 
Congress an opportunity to understand 
of the problems involved, as well 
as a little historical background of the 
area, I am submitting herewith my testi- 
Mony given that morning: 
Tar Dr Proyecr 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
Mittee, I appreciate the opportunity of ap- 
before you to testify in support of 

What I have long considered one of the most 
t and important reclamation proj- 
®cts proposed for the State of Utah. Not 
Only is this project important to southwest- 
2 Utah, but it would have many indirect 


Gentlemen, this area and the country 
th which you will be concerned in your 
Mssion of this project is not an ordinary 
„and the people who settled and devel- 
Dixie were not ordinary people. 

As you recall, Utah was settled by the 
Mormon pioneers as they traveled West 
Seeking refugee from persecution and mob 
rolence They settled in the desolate ter- 


Needless to say, many 
tenes early pioneers must have been bit- 
the’, disappointed when they emerged from 
y mountains on the east of the Salt Lake 
a and stood on the hill surveying the 
co to hear Brigham Young say, “This 
the place“; and he instructed them to set- 
© there, build their homes, and till the soil. 
Even at the time the Mormons came into 
he Great Salt Lake Valley, the area re- 
erred to as Dixie was of considerable im- 
Portance, Fremont used the Old Spanish 
Trait in 1843 and 1844; Father Escalante in 
1476; and Jedediah Strong Smith in the early 
8 passed that way in his expedition. 
th Bold seekers from the East used it as a 
Oroughfare in their trek to the goldfields 
A California. Brigham Young, the great 
SOlonizer, recognized the advantages of set- 
tung this area, and certainly paramount 
poong these advantages was the opportunity 
Or the Mormons to become a self-sufficient 
le. am Young was convinced that 
th Climate and fertile soil made possible 
ton growing of cotton, figs, sugarcane, 
and other semitropical agricultural 
Products; and even raising silkworms, mak- 
8 their own cloth, and becoming a highly 
lf-suficient community, 
One of the first settlements of any signifi- 
San in Dixie was the Indian Mission on the 
ta Clara near the present city of Santa 
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Clara. The mission was established in the 
winter of 1854 by some of the hardiest of 
the Mormon missionary settlers. In a few 
years, the settlement showed great promise. 
In early accounts of a visit to the area by 
Brigham Young and other church leaders, 
records show that the settlement consisted 
of some 30 houses, and approximately 250 
acres under cultivation, with flourishing 
orchards of apples, peaches, apricots, nec- 
tarines, plums, figs, grapes, and a promising 
crop of cotton. There were even cooperative 
farming arrangements with the Indians. 
But in the winter of 1862 came the rains and 
a flash flood of the Santa Clara, like a “thief 
at night,” to completely wipe out the settle- 
ment with its crops, orchards, and homes. 
These hardy people stayed on to rebuild their 
farms and orchards, suffering from food 
shortages, sickness, disease, and other set- 
backs, History tells us that just 2 years 
later this same Santa Clara River that over- 
flowed its banks and wiped them out, dried 
up in midseason, leaving the crops and 
orchards to burn up in the heat of the sum- 
mer sun. 

In the meantime, Brigham Young had de- 
termined that the settlement in Dixie had 
not grown and flourished as it should, and 
during a church conference in Salt Lake 
City, he called over 300 men on a mission to 
Dixie; a mission to grow cotton and develop 
the area. Nearly 250 of those called re- 
sponded to the call and left their homes and 
farms in the Salt Lake Valley and journeyed 
to Dixie to start all over again. Most of 
these people settled in St. George, which is 
now a thriving community in Dixie, and is 
today the county seat of Washington County. 
One of the first, and certainly one of the 
most important, problems of these people 
was getting water from the Virgin and Santa 
Clara Rivers onto the land to quench the 
thirst of their crops and orchards. And just 


problem of controlling the rivers so that they 
would not again be wiped out by floods. 

A review of the history of this area will ' 
reveal that these people endured great hard- 
ship over extended periods of time. They 
built dams on the Virgin and Santa Clara 
Rivers, only to have them washed out by the 
raging torrents, sometimes twice in 1 year. 
They dug canals and tunnels, only to have 
them filled with mud and debris. They suf- 
fered droughts, but these hardy people faced 
the hardships and resolved their problems 
the best they could. The only certainty in 
their lives was uncertainty itself. They had 
good years and bad years, and these ups and 
downs were expressed in a son written by 
Charles L. Walker, which he called, “St. 
George and the Drag-On,“ which they sang 
to Brigham Young when he visited from Salt 
Lake City. The song included the following 
verses: 


“Oh, what a desert place was this 
When first the Mormons found it; 
They said no white man here could live 
And Indians prowled around it. 
They said the land it was no good, 
And the water was no gooder, 
And the bare idea of living here 
Was enough to make one shudder. 


CHORUS 
“Mesquite, soaproot, prickly-pears and briars, 
St. George ere long will be a place that every 
one admires. 


“Now green lucerne in verdant spots 
Bedecks our thriving city, 
And vines and fruit trees grace our lots 
With flowers sweet and pretty, 
Where once the grass in single blades 
Grew a mile a in distance, 
And it kept the crickets on the go, 
To pick up their subsistence. 
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“The Sun it is scorching hot, 
It makes the water siz, sir, 
And the reason why it is so hot, 
Is just because it is, sir. 
The wind like fury here does blow. 
That when we plant or sow, sir, 


We place one foot upon the seed, 


And hold it till it grows, sir." 


Dixie had great potential, and these set- 
tiers knew it, but there were some real prob- 
lems involved. They knew these problems 
well. They worked and sacrificed and 
adapted themselves, and they gradually 
tamed the elements to a point where they 
could survive and provide for themselves and 
their families. In more recent times it has 
been asked, “What do you grow in Dixie?” 
The answer is, “Men and women.” 

Gentlemen, here we are, a hundred years 
later, and some of the most basic problems 
of this area have not been resolved. There 
is still a shortage of water; there is still a 
threat of floods and drought; there is a 
shortage of electrical energy, and hence a 
shortage of employment opportunities. This 
is truly unfortunate, because Dixie is not an 
ordinary area. It is a delightful garden spot, 
with beautiful scenery, fertile soil, and a 
most desirable climate. Brigham Young 
often left the cold, wet winter climate of 
Salt Lake City to spend the winter months 
in Dixie. Those who live in Dixie claim that 
this is where the summer sun spends the 
winter. With the benefits that will be de- 
rived from the Dixie project, this area will 
become one of the most desirable and sought 
after places in the Nation. A wonderful op- 
portunity is before us, and those acquainted 
with the area can realize this fully. I ap- 
pear here this morning to tell you these 
things and to request your support and au- 
thorization for the Dixie project. 

The Bureau of Reclamation will testify, I 
am sure, that the project has engineering 
feasibility, that it is economically justified, 
and that a large percentage of the cost of 
the project will be repaid by those who reap 
the direct benefits, such as water and elec- 
tric power. The citizens of this area are not 
asking for a Government handout; they 
fought this problem alone for several gener- 
ations. They are asking for Government 
assistance in the form of a loan to develop 
this area for the benefit of the entire 
Nation. 

I have prepared a short summary of this 
proposed project, including the location, the 
purposes, the benefits to be derived, together 
with the cost and economic problems. I re- 
quest permission, Mr. Chairman, to include 
this in the RECORD. 

LOCATION 

The land and location to be served directly 
by the Dixie project are in southwestern 
Utah, principally in Washington and Iron 
Counties, in the vicinity of the Virgin and 
Santa Clara Rivers. The surrounding area 
will also receive many direct benefits that 
will naturally arise from this bonanza to 
Washington and adjacent counties in Utah, 
Nevada, and Arizona. 

PURPOSES 

The puropses of the project are fivefold; 

1. To provide adequate water to 11,615 
acres of land not now under irrigation; 
supplemental irrigation water to 9,445 acres 
of presently developed land; 5,000 acre-feet 
of water to the city of St. George annually 
for domestic purposes (this water will be 
supplied from the Virgin City Reservoir); 
and 8,000 acre-feet annually to Cedar City 
for domestic purposes pursuant to existing 
agreement. 

2. Provide adequate drainage on land now 
with too high a water table and with an ex- 
cessive collection of surface water. 
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$. Control floods and prevent drought. 

4. Provide the needed electrical energy in 
the southwestern corner of Utah. 

5. Provide a substantial increase in fish- 
eries benefits, and some increase in wildlife 
benefits, together with an unlimited poten- 
tial in the field of recreation. 

NEEDS OF AREA—BENEFITS 

Aside from the water needs and water 
storage facilities, which are considered to be 
the primary needs of the project area, a 
shortage of electric power at reasonable rates 
presents a problem in connection with both 
expansion of existing industrial operations 
and also in bringing new industry into the 
area, This, in turn, is reflected in the over- 
all employment opportunities, a lack of 
which have been largely responsible for an 
almost static population in Washington 
County for the past 20 years. 

Under present plans, three powerplants 
will be constructed in the Dixie project. 
To fulfill these needs, the three plants will 
be located as follows: 

1. The Virgin powerplant to be located 
on the south bank of the Virgin River im- 
mediately below the Virgin City Dam, 

2. The Bench Lake powerplant, to be lo- 
cated on the main canal at the foot of the 
Bench Lake escarpment. 

3. The Warner power plant, to be located 
slong the main canal at the foot of the 
Warner Ridge near the site of the present 
diversion dam, from the St. George and 
Washington Canal. 


COSTS AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


As a general rule, the economic justifica- 
tion of constructing a Bureau of Reclama- 
tion project is determined by making a com- 
parison of the benefits which will accrue 
from the services provided with the cost of 
constructing the project features. The bene- 
fit-cost ratio of the Dixie project has been 
computed by the Bureau of Reclamation to 
be 2.1 to 1.0 for a 100-year period of analysis, 
or, in more specific language, the project will 
produce economic benefits in double the 
value of the costs involved in construction, 
when measured over a long period of time. 

The costs are divided into two categories: 
reimbursable costs, which include irriga- 
tion power and municipal water; and non- 
reimbursable costs, which Include flood con- 
trol, fish and wildlife, and recreation. The 
reimbursable costs will be repaid to the 
Federal Government within 50 years, plus 
appropriate development periods after com- 
pletion of each project feature. 

The nonreimbursable costs, conversant 
with long-established policy, will not be 
repaid to the Government but will be ab- 
sorbed in the public interest. 


After the initial expenditure by the Fed- 


eral Government, the State or local agencies 
will meet the annual costs associated with 
reimbursable functions of the project. 

The total cost of the project is $44,867,- 
800; and the construction period is approxi- 
mately 5 years. During this period, many 
jobs and job opportunities will be provided 
for the residents of Washington County and 
the surrounding area. 


CONCLUSION 


The Dixie project is of the utmost impor- 
tance to Utah, and particularly to the south- 
western part of the State. It has been de- 
termined by all agencies concerned that the 
rproject has engineering feasibility, that the 
project is economically justified, that the re- 
imbursable costs can be repaid within the 
standard 50-year repayment period, and 
that construction of the project would be a 
forward step in the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Colorado River Basin, and in the 
conservation and utilization of the lands 
and water resources of the entire West. 

This project is of major interest to the 
State of Utah and, therefore, of major in- 
terest to me; and I have piedged my full 
and untiring support to the project. 
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A Document for the Political Archives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
it has been my privilege for the past 17 
years to have known the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, of 
New York. I have served with him and 
now under him as a member of that com- 
mittee. CHARLIE BUCKLEY, I am proud to 
say, is a friend of mine and is, further- 
more, a distinguished Member of this 
House and one of its great chairmen. It 
therefore gives me a feeling of great per- 
sonal pride to note that the eminent 
columnist of the New York Times, Mr. 
Arthur Krock, has called attention to 
Mr. Buck.ey’s position in the Congress 
and in the Nation in an article which ap- 
peared in the May 14 edition of the New 
York Times. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this fine article by Mr. Krock: 
A DOCUMENT FOR THE POLITICAL ARCHIVES 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 13.—There has to be a 
first of everything, and one of the congratu- 
latory messages to Representative CHARLES A. 
Buck.ey, of Bronx last week, on the occa- 
sion of the dinner in his honor, is surely the 
first of its kind in American—perhaps in any 
other—politics. Conveying congratulations 
on the Bronx Representative’s public service, 
warm personal affection, and appreciation of 
assistance in critical times, the telegram 
was signed simply “Joe, Jack, Bobby, and 
Teddy Kennedy” belongs in the imperishable 
archives of a proud Nation. 

Can any political historian produce its 
match? Has a President of the United States 
in company with a celebrated father, and 
two brothers who are, respectively, the Na- 
tion's Attorney General and a Member of the 
Senate, ever before bestowed such a public 
accolade on a fellow partisan, particularly in 
a critical hour of his power contest with 
another? Until its like can be produced, the 
family telegram to the Democratic boss of 
the Bronx must be assigned first place in its 
own category with the famous messages of 
encouragement in battle that echo in school- 
rooms all over the world. 

“Soldiers,” said Napoleon to his troops 
poised for descent into the valley of the Po, 
“Beyond the Alps lies Italy.” “My right has 
been rolled up“; Foch signaled to Joffre, “My 
left has been driven back; my center has 
been smashed; I have ordered an advance 
from all directions.” “Here I am, and here I 
stay,” cried Marshal MacMahon or somebody 
else (in French, natch) after he had stormed 
the frowning fortress of Malakov in the 
Crimean War. And whatever was Eisen- 
hower's rallying cry to Bradley's troops in the 
Battle of the Bulge, it could not have been 
more eloquent and effective than the First 
Family's message to the commander of the 
Battle of the Bronx. 

For personal services rendered in the nomi- 
nation contest preceding the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1960, and later as the 
shepherd who often has brought into the ad- 
ministration’s fold the laggard urban Demo- 
cratic sheep of the House of Representatives, 
the message was no less than the due of the 
guest of honor at the testimonial dinner. 
The gratitude of Presidents is rare enough In 
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politics to those who have helped them in 
times of need. But when, as in this instance, 
it is publicly demonstrated with full aware- 
ness of controversial consequences, and also 
bears the imprint of all the chiefs of the 
reigning and affluent clan, something new 
has been added. 

The “Joe, Jack, Bobby, and Teddy” tele- 
gram to Representative Buckiey merits, 
therefore, a glass-enclosed case of its own in 
a new exhibit of Presidential papers to sup- 
plement the nonpolitical originals in the Li- 
brary of Congress and in the National 
Archives. The only arguable objection to this 
historical rating is its lack of the dozen-plus 
signatures that would give to posterity & 
complete clan roster—for the time being. 

LIKE INVENTING THE MODEL T 

But for present purposes, especially those 
of the Democratic organization of the Bronx 
and its boss, the telegram will meet any rea- 
sonable requirement. Whether or not the 
critical chorus, including the Wagnerian sec- 
tion, is singing in tune with the overall na- 
tional comment on the telegram, Washington 
at least is full of politicians who envy its 
recipient. This department today tested the 
reactions of a number of veterans of battles 
for office. And even those who questioned 
the good Judgment of a clan endorsement, in 
which the President of the United States was 
only one participant, agreed that Representa- 
tive Bucklxr can make wonderful use of it 
in his particular circumstances. 

Former Representative Evan G, Howell, of 
Springfield, III., who retired undefeated 
after four terms, was one who made this par- 
ticularized evaluation. “In many States and 
districts,” he said, “the intervention of even 
a popular President for a local party leader 
has been resented on the principle of the 
folk adage that "We don’t need any outsider 
to tell us what to do.“ When I was a candi- 
date, I found it best to limit this help to my 
party leaders in the House, and to the usual 
letter from the Republican congressional 
campaign committee chairman. This I 
would advertise, but dwarfed by big black 
headlines such as “Tribute to Constructive 
and Experienced Public Service.’ For a big 
city, especially a New York City, Democrat, 
though, a Joe-Jack-Bobby-Teddy endorse- 
ment ought to be as profitable an innovation 
for him as the combustion engine was for 
Henry Ford.” 


Capital Punishment Is Legalized Murder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 9, 1963 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, New York 
has abandoned the mandatory death 
penalty for premeditated murder and 
kidnaping. Let us hope that the head- 
line appearing on the following article 
from the May 6, 1963, edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune will come true 
that the execution cells at Sing Sing will 
indeed soon be empty. I have intro- 
duced H.R. 545, which would abolish the 
death penalty in all Federal jurisdictions 
except under the provisions of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice and except 
for treason. Support for the abolition of 
the death penalty has been growing 
soon our country may be free from the 
stigma of killing its citizens. 
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The Herald Tribune article follows: 


EMPTY EXECUTION CELLS? MANDATORY DEATH 
LIFTED 


ALsany.—The six-cell dance hall in which 
Prisoners await execution at Sing Sing Prison, 
and the death chamber next to it, may soon 
be gathering dust. 

New York has become the last State to 

on the mandatory death penalty for 
Premeditated murder or kidnaping. 

Governor Rockefeller's office announced 
Yesterday that one of the last bills he signed 
this year removes the penalty. It provides 
Instead that the sentence shall be life im- 
Prisonment unless the jury, in a separate 
aoad stage proceeding, recommends execu- 


The new law also permits the court to 
accept guilty pleas from those charged with 
first-degree murder or kidnaping, subjecting 
themselves to an automatic penalty of life 
imprisonment. Previously, any guilty plea 
by a person charged with such crimes had 
to be rejected by the court and the oase 
set down for trial. 

The new law will take effect with trials 
beginning after July 1. Until then, the old 

ons still apply. 
his memorandum, Mr. Rockefeller noted 
that enactment of the new statute leaves 
Unimpaired the Governor's traditional power 
to grant executive clemency in appropriate 

Sing Sing Prison, at Ossining has housed 
the Staten only execution chamber for more 

a half century. 

The six-cell dance hall is for those whose 
execution is scheduled within 24 hours. 
There are 33 other cells for those condemned 
to death and yesterday, according to Sing 
Sing Officials, they had 17 inmates. These 
Prisoners were not affected by the law change 
although all, of course, are eligible for execu- 
tive clemency, 


Ronald Reagan Speaks Out—Part III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I request 
ous consent to insert the third 
in a series of articles publishing the text 
of Mr. Ronald Reagan’s lecture, “What 
Price Freedom,” given April 29, 1963, in 
Dixon, III. 
Mr. Speaker, I am pleased with the 
‘Impact the first two insertions have had 
Tong those who read the Recorp, and 
know that this article and part 4 are 
anxiously awaited by many. IT have re- 
ceived numerous phone calls and jetters 
Praising Reagan's remarks and request- 
ing Copies of his lecture. 
1 e article appearing in the May 3, 
963, issue of the Dixon Evening Tele- 
raph follows: 
WHAT Price FREEDOM? 


(By Ronald Reagan) 

wine of us, I’m sure, accept our respon- 
Us iltty for those less fortunate. Who among 
Would not agree that no one, regardless 
age, should be denied medical attention 
because of an inability to pay? Yet the ad- 
Ocätes of medicare answered all argu- 
tents against this plan with the that 
eir opponents were against the humanitar- 
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lan goal. This is nothing less than dishonest 
evasion of legitimate debate. 

With all of us on the necessity of 
solving the problem, shouldn't we begin by 
determining the extent of the problem? A 
great social revolution has taken place al- 
most unnoticed in this last decade. Today 
more than 40 million Americans have some 
kind of medical or hospital insurance. This 
is an increase’of 4 million just since last year 
and it includes more than 50 percent of our 
senior citizens. Nine percent of the popula- 
tion is over age 65. This 9 percent can't 
be entirely destitute because they receive 8 
percent of all the personal revenue in the 
United States. As nearly as can be deter- 
mined, not quite 10 percent of this age group 
would be unable to meet medical expenses of 
$500 or more. 

Under the recently adopted Kerr-Mills bill 
one State is meeting its problem in a highly 
satisfactory manner, Public funds are used 
to buy insurance in Blue Cross with the 
premiums paid in full or in part, depending 
on the individual’s needs. Thus a patient 
can choose doctor or hospital and there is no 
way to tell whether his insurance was pro- 
vided by himself or by public funds. 

In spite of this, supporters of medicare in- 
sist the only solution for the needy 10 per- 
cent is a compulsory program of Government 
insurance covering all citizens—even those 
now insured and those possessed of great 
wealth or ample income. They advance so- 
cial security as a proven example of com- 
pulsory Government insurance and one capa- 
ble of carrying the added burden of medi- 
care. Surely then they can’t object if we ex- 
amine this proven example. 

No responsible person would suggest that 
our senior citizens who reach their nonearn- 
ing years without savings or pensions should 
be denied a livelihood. You and I have been 
told that we and our employers are paying 
into a fund and that someday we will call 
upon this, our own money to see us through. 
A hundred million pieces of literature, pub- 
lished by social security since 1939, tell us 
that this is an insurance program, but the 
Supreme Court has ruled that it is not an 
insurance program and that the dues are 
not insurance premiums but a general tax 
for the use of the Government and the Gov- 
ernment has used that money. There is no 
fund in the accepted sense of such terms. 

An actuarial expert of social security has 
admitted that, as of this moment, social 
security is $298 billion in the red. We pass 
this fiscal irresponsibility on to our sons— 
not to an unborn generation—because the 
young man going into the work force at an 
average salary will find that he and his em- 
ployer are today paying in $1.69 for every 
dollar he can hope to receive back in bene- 
fits. That same amount of money would 
buy him an insurance policy paying $220 a 
month when he reaches age 65, instead of the 
$127 he will get from the compulsory Goy- 
ernment program. 

Early in this century a great labor states- 
man, Samuel Gompers, founder of the AFL, 
described Government social insurance as a 
“menace to the rights, the welfare and the 
liberty of the workingman.” Can we take 
the risk out of living without denying the 
freedom of choice? A national labor paper 
recently carried this banner on its front 
page, The time has come to put into effect a 
single integrated Federal system guarantee- 
ing cradle-to-grave security against the 
hazards of illness, disability, work injury 
and old age.” Adolph Hitler said his na- 
tional socialism would give every German 
“freedom from want and cradle-to-grave 
security.” More than a hundred years ago 
the constitution of every slave State in the 
South specified that masters must provide 
adequate housing, food, medical care and old 
age benefits for all slaves. The only way they 
could lose security was by becoming free. 
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Always the Central Government seeks new 
areas for its participation. With our system 
based on government at the local level we 
have created the greatest public school sys- 
tem in the world. At the moment this 
system is beset by problems aggravated by 
the increase in population, inflation and the 
halt in building during the war years. Sud- 
denly we are told that only Federal aid will 
solve our problems. This is, of course, the 
familiar cry and is based on the idea that 
money provides the answer to all problems. 
If this is so, has the Federal government 
found some new supply other than our 
pockets? And if the government increases 
the amount it takes from those pockets, is it 
not decreasing the amount left for local tax- 
ation and voluntary contributions to private 
educational institutions? 

Here again we look at the actual problem 
and find it isn’t in the dire emergency class 
some would have us believe. In the last 
10 years we've increased spending on schools 
at the local level one and a half times as 
much as our personal income has increased. 
Less than 1 percent of our school districts 
have reached the limit of their bonded in- 
debtedness. Since 1959 we have increased 
the average teacher's salary from 63,200 to 
$5,400 a year and we've reduced the ratio of 
pupils per teacher. At the height of the 
debate we were told we must start a crash 


each of the last 5 years. 

During all of the debate there was denial 
that Federal control was ever to be a part of 
Federal aid, and then Congress discovered a 
book already printed for use in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
called A Federal Education Agency for the 
Future. The plain truth is that Federal con- 
trol and nationalized curriculum and school 
system is the unquestioned end result of 
Federal ald to education. 

Prof. Alexander Fraser Tytler, a noted 
historian wrote “A democracy cannot exist as 
a permanent form of government. It can 
only exist until the voters discover they can 
vote themselves largess out of the public 
treasury. From that moment on the ma- 
jority always votes for the candidate promis- 
ing benefits from the public treastiry with 
the result that democracy always collapses 
over a loose fiscal policy always to be fol- 
lowed by a dictatorship.” 

Unfortunately the professor was not 
writing a prophecy which we could choose 
to ignore. When he wrote this we were still 
a colony of Great Britain, and he was writing 
to explain what had destroyed the Athenian 
Republic more than 2,000 years ago. We 
are running out of time. We are in about 
the same position as the man who had a 
complete physical examination and said to 
the doctor, “I can take it—give it to me 
straight. How much time have I got?” The 
doctor said, “Well let me put it this way— 
eat the best part of the chicken first!” 

This year we have projected another eight 
billion dollar deficit. Interest payment on 
the debt calls for $18,000 every 60 seconds, 
24 hours of the day, day in and day out. 
But that’s only the part showing above the 
surface. Already in legislation enacted into 
law, our Government is obligated to pay out 
one and a quarter trillion dollars. This is 
an amount equal to four times the assessed 
valuation of all the real estate and all the 
tangible property in the country. 

For some time past a number of people, 
including myself, have urged tax reform as 
a means of reducing the size of Govern- 
ment. Now many of those who have criti- 
cized such talk as extremist” are themselves 
suggesting tax reform. Somehow though, 
my cup doth not run over. Perhaps because 
many of those in Government urging this 
reform do not accept the fundamental con- 
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cept that taxation is for the purpose of 
raising needed revenue. It is not an instru- 
ment of social revolution by which, under 
the guise of taxation, Government can 
secure reforms which the people would not 
knowingly approve if presented in their true 
colors. Senator CLARK (JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania), for example, 
has referred to the “tax issue,” as, “at heart 
a class issue” and he wants the Federal 
Government to step into this class struggle 
and “redistribute the wealth downward.” 

A number of other individuals high in 
pol circles, appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee to advo- 
cate reduction in rates, but the closing of 
loopholes, In many instances the so-called 
“loopholes” were legitimate deductions with- 
out which the personal income tax structure 
would have long since proved unworkable. 

One man has explored the idea that those 
who own their own homes escape something 
because they don’t pay rent. He has sug- 
gested that you should estimate the rent 
you're not paying and pay an income tax on 
the estimated amount. Well, don't laugh 
at that one. The gentleman who explored 
that idea is Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in charge of tax policy. 

Is not the Government crackdown on busi- 
ness entertainment and expense an invasion 
of the privileges of management with no as- 
sumption of responsibility. Granted no one 
should be allowed to deduct personal pleas- 
ures under the pretense they are business 
necessities, but the Internal Revenue Bureau 
hasn't stopped there. In effect it has said 
to every businessman, “We'll tell you how 
much money you can spend in the operation 
of your business.” 

We have been told that in our affluent so- 
ciety we wallow in luxury at the private sec- 
tor while the public sector is starved for 
funds, that the function of Government is 
to take our money from us through taxation 
and buy for us the welfare programs we are 
too stupid to buy for ourselves. In the last 
fiscal year governments in and out of the 
United States spent $173 billion. This pro- 
rates out to $3,050 for every family in the 
Nation. 

For defense, yes. But last year cost for 
national resources went up to $100 million, 


“million; health, labor, and welfare, 
billion. 


And how do we explain away thousands of 
dollars for research on oral health of the 
Icelandic peoples, red tuna and yellow fat 
disease in the cat, and a stereostatic atlas of 
the beagle brain? 

I, for one, am willing to leave the beagle 
alone if he'll leave me alone. 


Alabama Legislature Praises Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Beamguard, State Librarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alabama Public Library Service, under 
the outstanding direction of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Parks Be „ has brought to 
the people of our State libraries of unusu- 
al quality and proximity. An example of 
the quality of libraries in Alabama is the 
fact that the Eufaula Carnegie rary, 
Eufaula, Ala., received the 1963 Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher Award for Alabama. 
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The legislature of our State, both 
houses concurring, has officially resolved 
to commend Mrs. Beamguard for her 
leadership in this connection and I am 
pleased to insert herewith copy of that 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 17: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 17 


Whereas under the able leadership and 
direction of Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Beamguard, 
director of the Alabama Public Library Serv- 
ice, library facilities and services in the State, 
and particularly in the small towns and rural 
areas, have recently been tremendously ex- 
panded and improved; and 

Whereas the naming of the Eufaula Car- 
negle Library as the recipient of the 1963 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award for Alabama, 
brings nationwide acclaim to Alabama's pub- 
lic libraries, for this award is given in signal 
recognition of the excellence of both the fa- 
cilities and the services of libraries in coun- 
ties or in cities of less than 25,000; and 

Whereas the Eufaula Carnegie Library is 
only one of the many excellent libraries cur- 
rently available to Alabama citizens: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Alabama, 
(both houses thereof concurring), That we 
hereby commend Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Beam- 
guard, director of the Alabama Public Library 
Service, for her outstanding public service in 
promoting the extension and development of 
public libraries in this State: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Mrs. Beamguard. 

I hereby certify the above is a true, correct 
and accurate copy of Senate Joint Resolution 
17 by Messrs. Roberts, Clark, and Adams 
adopted by the Legislature of Alabama May 1, 
1963. 

J. E. SPEIGHT, 
Secretary of Senate. 


Sending Federal Troops to Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
threatened use of Federal troops in Ala- 
bama under present circumstances not 
only has no legal basis but can worsen 
rather than improve race relations in 
my State. 

Columnist David Lawrence’s recent 
article on Presidential action in sending 
Federal troops into Alabama deserves 
the attention of the Members of the 
House of Representatives. His article 
follows: 

SENDING U.S. Troops TO ALABAMA: PRESI- 
DENT’s ACTION CRITICIZED IN ABSENCE OF 
FEDERAL COURT ORDER OR STATE. REQUEST 

(By David Lawrence) 

When Senator John F. Kennedy was cam- 
paigning for the Presidency in 1960, critics 
said he was youthful and impulsive. They 
now will say the same thing as they read 
that Mr. Kennedy issued a statement Sunday 
night ordering Federal troops to mobilize in 
Alabama to deal with future rioting or local 
disturbances. 

The President didn't think this one 
through. In the case of the disputes with 
Governor Faubus at Little Rock, Ark., in 
1957 and Governor Barnett at Oxford, Miss., 
in 1962, there was at least an alleged basis 
for the use of troops—a supposed 
unwillingness on the part of the local au- 
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thorities to obey a Federal court order, But 
Mr. Kennedy himself told his news confer- 
ence only last week that no Federal statute 
was involved in the controversy at Birming- 
ham, Ala. Nor have there been any Federal 
court orders whatsoever issued in this case. 

Now the President is in the position of 
having nevertheless threatened the use of 
Federal military power to deal with local 
disorders that may arise. There is not the 
slightest legal basis for the use of such 
power under the Constitution unless re- 
quested by the State government. No stat- 
ute grants such authority to the Chief Exec- 
utive under the circumstances which have 
been reported from Alabama. For anyone in 
the Government to order the use of Federal 
troops or any part of the Air Force for any 
purpose not sanctioned by the statutes is in 
itself a penal offense. A Federal law says: 

“Whoever, except in cases and under cir- 
cumstances expressly authorized by the Con- 
stitution or act of Congress, willfully uses 
any part of the Army or the Air Force as % 
posse comitatus or otherwise to execute the 
laws shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 2 years, or both.” 

The “United States Code Annotated” for 
1963 contains a footnote referring to an 
opinion of the Attorney General dated No- 
vember 7, 1957, which says: The President's 
authority to use Federal troops under sec- 
tions 332 and 333 of title 10 is not imp 
by this section.” 

But this was an opinion rendered in con- 
nection with the use of troops where a Fed- 
eral court order had been issued. There is 4 
dispute among informed lawyers as to 
whether troops can ever be used to enforce 
even a court order and they contend that it 
is really the responsibility of United States 
marshals. At least in that case a contro- 
versial legal point was involved. 

So the whole action of President Kennedy 
rests on the foundation that he described in 
his public statement—namely, “rioting, per- 
sonal injuries, property damage and various 
reports of violence and brutality.” 

But it is not the function of the Federal 
Government to maintain order inside a State 
unless there Is an insurrection against the 
United States. To preserve order is the re- 
sponsibility of a State, Indeed, in the same 
morning newspapers in which the America® 
people read of the President's orders to dis- 
patch Federal troops to the Birmingham 
area, there was published a message to Pres- 
ident Kennedy from the Governor of Ala- 
bama, George Wallace. It was sent an hour 
after the President's announcement was 
made and read in part as follows: 

“The Constitution of the United tsates 
* » * states that the Federal Government 
may send troops to quell domestic violence 
upon application of the State legislature ot 
the Governor of a State. 

“The legislature of this State has made no 
request, nor have I. May I ask by what au- 
thority you would send Federal troops into 
this State? 

“The situation is well in hand and law and 
order prevail * * Tour complete b 
of State officials and me as Governor are 8f- 
fronts not only to me as Governor but to the 
people of Alabama.” 

An examination of the Federal statut 
cited later by the President—section 333 
title 10—shows no justification for the 
by the President of Federal troops just to 
quell a local disturbance or to prevent on 
from arising. It applies only if a State gor“ 
ernment refuses or falls to grant protection 
This hasn't happened. 

The President in his reply to Governor 
Wallace says, in effect, that he didn't really 
intend to use Federal troops in Birmingham. 
but only wants to warn the State authorities 
that they had better maintain order and pre- 
vent violence. If any threat to use such 
power is vested in the President, he can 3 
any time intimidate a Governor or mayor or 
local official, or he can mobilize troops 
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‘threaten reprisals and punishment if any- 
One in a local government doesn’t do his 


y sought to prevent so that 
Ro dictatorship could arise in America 
h the threat to use military force. 

If Mr. Kennedy feels that he has the power 
to prevent violence anywhere in the country, 


the demonstrations which, in turn 

aroused the antagonism of other citizens and 

thus produced the conditions under which 
local disorder arose. 

If the President actually has the power of 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


3 Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
» 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
nh the establishment of a Special Com- 
of on Captive Nations in the House 
Representatives. During the 87th 
Sonne it was known as House Resolu- 
d 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
Uced it and in the present 88th Con- 
it is known as House Resolution 14, 
vat. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
and to express my profound gratitude 
Personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
in that most stimulating and very 
onghtening discussion which took place 
Co the subject of the captive nations— 
wpeNGRESsIoNAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
of Colonialism and the Necessity 
tae Special Captive Nations Commit- 
pages 3286-3311. 
hutio popular response to House Reso- 
been = 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
1 So enthusiastic and impressive that 
ĉel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
ha feelings of many Americans who 
ve taken the time to write me on this 


tholect. These citizens are cognizant of 
sity reasons underlying the neces- 
of the proposed committee. They 


erstand clearly the vital contribution 
t such a committee could make to our 


National security interests. In many 
85 they know that no public or pri- 


isd body is in existence today which 
tin voted to the task of studying con- 
tively, systematically, and objec- 
Eas Yy all of the captive nations, those in 
tern Europe and Asia, including the 
* captive nations in the Soviet 
nion itself. 
use their thoughts and sentiments 
€xpressive and valuable, I include 


are 
the following responses of our citizens to 
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House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the Recor: 
VI ELAN, N. J., 
April 26, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I have today 
sent the enclosed copy of letter to Hon. 
Howarp W. SMITH, chairman of Rules Com- 
mittee, in reference to formation of Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. 

It would seem that the captive nations 
have been all but forgotten by this 
administration. 

With all good wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Enw. New. 


VINELAND, N. J., 
April, 26, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: It is greatly to 
be desired that House Resolution 14, estab- 
lishing a Committee on the Captive Nations, 
be released to the floor of the House for its 
consideration. 

We must do all in our power to help these 
too long neglected captive peoples. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epw, New. 
Apri 26, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives. 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
the Ukranian Congress Committee of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., we urge you to submit the Flood 
resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by your com- 
mittee and ask you to give it your favorable 
consideration, Such a Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations is vitally important both for our 
Government and the American people at 
large. While Communist Russia has been 
deceitfully championing the cause of “na- 
tional liberation” in Africa and Asia we, as 
a Nation, are not doing much to help the 
enslaved and captive non-Russian nations 
which constitute a veritable weakness of the 
Soviet totalitarian empire. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives would be- 
come a reservoir of true and unbiased knowl- 
edge and information on the plight of the 
captive nations, which knowledge will be of 
vital importance to our Government in 
carrying out its foreign policy. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman SMITH, 
to give your full and unqualified support to 
the Flood resolution in your Rules Com- 
mittee. Thank you. 


Respectfully yours, 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE or 
AMERICA, PHOENTZ, ARIZ.. STATE 
Brancn, 


By WALTER Cnorrwstys, President. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SmirH: On behalf of 
our organization we urge you to submit the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by your 
committee and ask you to give it your favor- 
able consideration. Such a Committee on 
Captive Nations is vitally important both 
for our Government and the American people 
at large. While Communist Russia has been 
deceitfully championing the cause of na- 
tional liberation in Africa and Asia, we, as a 
nation, are not doing much to help the en- 
slaved and captive non-Russian nations 
which constitute a veritable weakness of the 
Soviet totalitarian empire. 
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A special Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would become 
a reservoir of true and unbiased knowledge 
and information on the plight of the captive 
nations, which knowledge will be of vital 
importance to our Government in carrying 
out its foreign policy. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman SMITH, 
to give your full and qualified support to the 
Flood resolution in your Rules Committee. 
Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Myrostawo PETRYSHUK, 
Chairman of Ukrainian National Wom- 
en’s League of America, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


New Yorrg, N.Y., 


April 26, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE REPRESENTATIVE: The spectacle 
of congressional apathy in the face of Com- 
munist-alding policies instituted by the 
President's advisers, grows more hideous and 
loathsome every day. 

Defense actions have never won any war 
and are manifestly losing the war that we are 
in right now. Were it not for General Pat- 
ton’s realization of this simple fact, we might 
still be fighting Hitlerism in Europe. Had 
General De Gaulle’s admonition against mag- 
inot line been heeded, we would 
not have had to fight in Europe in the first 
place. 

Let's put an end to the administration's 
stupidity about building walls around South 
America and begin a program designed to 
free the captive nations from Communist 
Imperialism, 

Please support House Resolution 14. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANTEL M. CANAVAN. 
ELLEN CANAVAN. 
Congressman DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN: As a member of 
the Armenian Youth Federation, a patriotic 
national organization, dedicated to the even- 
tual freedom of our fatherland, I am sin- 
cerely interested in the passage of House 
Resolutions 14 and 15, which calls for the 
formation of a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations in the House. Ifeel that the forma- 
tion of such a committee will bring to light 
certain pertinent and true facts relative to 
Armenia, which are so frequently misunder- 
stood by others. 

Understanding that this bill (H. Res, 14 and 
15) remains in the custody of the Rules Com- 
mittee pending a final decision, I have con- 
tacted Congressman Howarp W. Smirx, head 
of the Rules Commitee, urging him to re- 
lease this bill to the House floor for its In- 
evitable acceptance. 

May I take this opportunity in commend- 
ing you for your stand in this regard, and to 
assure to you of my support of your measure. 


Sincerely, 
Ansrn Hacorp RUSSIAN. 


Sam Spal: A Man Who Served 
SPEECH ` 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 
IN THE HOUSE arr ET AN O 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 
Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, the 


death of Sam G. Spal has affected me 
deeply. 
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Although I am no longer a member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, my memory of my service on 
that committee is still fresh and warm 
and strong. Sam Spal is an important 
part of that memory. J 

He had a vast store of wisdom and ex- 
perience in his chosen field. I never 
knew him to thrust his wealth of ideas 
upon any Member. Yet, he was always 
on hand, always ready to go to work, 
when his special background was needed. 
He was a constant source of responsible 
information and firm judgment. Men 
of his competence are rare. To me, he 
embodied the true spirit of the ideal com- 
mittee staff member. 

It is difficult to honor Sam Spal be- 
cause—through his years of selfless serv- 
ice—he has brought so much honor upon 
himself. 

I miss him now. I will continue to 
miss him. 


Mrs. Eloise Cissell Lewis Receives the 
Presidents E“ Award for Export 
Excellence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I was 
very pleased to attend the award cere- 
mony on March 26, 1963, when Draper 
Daniels, the National Export Expansion 
Coordinator, presented—on behalf of 
President Kennedy—the President's E“ 
Award for Export Excellence to Mrs. 
Eloise Cissell Lewis. 

This award is presented for unusual 
increases in exports and the opening of 
new foreign markets by introducing U.S. 
products into international trade.” Mrs. 
Lewis, president of the W. M. Cissell 
Manufacturing Co. of Louisville, Ky., 
modestly accepted the E“ Award on 
behalf of the Cissell Co. and its em- 
ployees. Her remarks follow: 

REMARKS BY Mas. ELOISE CISSELL Lewis UPON 
PRESENTATION OF THE Presmpent’s E“ 
AWARD, HOTEL SHERATON CARLTON, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., Marcu 26, 1963 
I'm so overwhelmed I can hardly talk. I 

never expected to see the day when I'd get a 

Presidential award and I’m thrilled. Im 

especially thrilled because I'm a woman. 

This event proves that in this great country 

it is possible for a woman to compete freely 

and equally with men and be recognized 
and be rewarded, It is also possible in my 
industry or in any industry to compete free- 
ly and have the same opportunities for mak - 
ing a profit, living as well and being as happy 
as any man, That's what makes America 
great and why I'm so proud of being an 

American. 

I'm proud of having children who are 
growing up in a free land that I hope will 
be even better for them than it was for us 
* + * a land where the youth will have an 
opportunity to develop and lead us into new 
wonders of the space age. 

Our company is an example of how small 
business can grow and prosper in the United 
States. My father, Cissell, inventor of the 
commercial electric steam iron, started 
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manufacturing in a garage. He prospered 
and now the company is housed in a mod- 
ern, efficient plant. When he died the com- 
pany was left to the family and I was given 
management authority. 

Now we are being presented with the 
President's E“ award and are truly honored. 
I am so astounded to find myself in the same 
room with so many very important people 
that Em awed. Tm wondering if it’s true 
and this really is Eloise Cissell Lewis or 
whether I'll wake up and find myself back in 
Louisville getting ready to drive my daughter 
to school. 

I'm not going to attempt to make a speech 
because I don't know how; this is my first 
try and I want to make good. What really 
thrills me is all the honored women guests 
here, women who really have made good 
made real contributions to our society. I've 
read about many of you—like Dr. Kelsey, 
who helped save our country from thalido- 
mide babies—the heads of the military serv- 
ices—the new Director of the Mint, Miss 
Adams. I guess I can't ask her for a sample 
of money—but I would like to ask Mrs. 
Granahan, the Treasurer of the United 
States, to endorse a dollar bill for my daugh- 
ter and one for me. There so many of you, 
like the Director of Research of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Dr, Faith Clark. Back in 
Louisville we read some of the booklets she's 
gotten out and they help us plan meals and 
run our homes. All you other people doing 
wonderful and exciting work are likewise 
an inspiration to the women of America. 
I'm especially thrilled with meeting the 
women of the press—Patti Cavin, Margaret 
Davis, and all you others who dally prove 
that Nellie Bly was a good first choice: 
And I'm delighted to meet the diplomats 
from the 40 countries where we export. 

I've never thought of my job as being 
glamorous until this morning. Actually, it 
isn't—but it is exciting and stimulating and 
challenging tome. We have a union shop— 
our workers belong to the International 
Brotherhood of Machinists—and I know 
them all. They work in a clean plant be- 
cause after all our whole job centers around 
cleanliness. We make drycleaning and 
similar equipment in a modern plant with 
modern manufacturing techniques and 
equipment. I believe that having a clean, 
cheerful place in which to work makes it 
easier for the men to work without accidents. 
Besides, it’s pleasanter. 

I'm sure you know that when we at the 
Cissell Co. started planning our export pro- 
gram, we never had any idea that we'd re- 
ceive a Presidential award. We think ex- 
porting to foreign countries is good business 
for us, as the President thinks it’s good busi- 
ness for the Nation. 

Mr. Draper Daniels, the National Export 
Expansion Coordinator of the United States, 
emphasized this while making the Presi- 
dent's award to me. He said, “Through an 
imaginative and energetic program of prod- 
uct development and marketing, the Cissell 
Manuf: Co. increased oversea sales 
to 22 percent of its total business * * * 
making innovations in its pressing machines 
to meet particular area marketing sreeds, 
demonstrating equipment at trade 
supporting its oversea dealers with adver- 
tising, and pushing a vigorous promotion 
and sales program against severe competi- 
tion. The company established a record 
which reflects credit on our private enter- 
prise system and represents a significant con- 
tribution to the export expansion program of 
the Government of the United States.” 
That is a wonderful tribute and we are most 
grateful. 

This award, I am proud to say, is not just 
to Eloise Cissell Lewis; it is to W. M. Cissell 
Manufacturing Co., and so it coems to the 
men in the plant, to the girls in the office, and 
to the suppliers of our materials, equipment, 
and services. 


shows, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
` DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of ® 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu" 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages ( 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOV” 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 724 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where Or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS g 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the orger of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recor, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional . No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Keith Covelle Retires From Okmulgee 
Tech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


7 OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask bermission at this time to express 
my personal appreciation and the 
thanks of thousands to a friend and 
Oklahoman who has recently an- 
manced his retirement after devoting 
tor 


Major part of his life as an educa- 
4nd administrator. 
This man has contributed more to the 
feld of technical and industrial educa- 
perhaps any other person in 
the Nation 


one who follows the great work 
pring carried on today in technical and 
ustrial education knows that I am 
SPeaking of Keith Covelle, who will 
S retire as director of Oklahoma 
tate Tech at Okmulgee. 
ce r the past 17 years from the in- 
votion of Okmulgee Tech Keith Co- 

elle has been its guiding hand as di- 
rector, principal educator, and tireless 

ambassador of good will.” 
th Covelle has spent nearly a half 

Century stressing the great need and 
importance of developing the trade and 
technical skills of our citizens, 

His deep conviction that every man 
— be trained to be a productive citi- 
w has been proven true in the great 
Tork being carried on at Okmulgee 
hes d every member of our society 

been the direct beneficiary of this 
“onviction. 

In 1946, Keith Covelle left his position 

Stap cational specialist at Oklahoma 

te University at Stillwater to inaugu- 
Tate his ideas at Okmulgee Tech. He 
®equired the Army's old Glennan Gen- 
te Hospital at Okmulgee to be used for 
to Plant facilities and opened the doors 

211 students who enrolled in 11 differ- 
ent trades. 
vente Overwhelming success of this bold 
of ture in a relatively uncharted area 
der aucation is borne out by the num- 
ang d graduates from Okmulgee Tech 
ates the strategic positions these gradu- 
out Occupy in cities and towns through- 

the United States. 

Taare the past 17 years of Okmulgee 
— existence, more than 18,000 per- 
have learned a trade, business, or 
deeupation in the school. This year en- 
seh ent is approximately 1,500 and the 
Operates the year around on a 

hree-semester plan. 

The success of trade, technical, and 


g 


Appendix 


industrial education, not only at Okmul- 
gee Tech but at other institutions 
throughout the Nation, is due in a large 
measure to the personal leadership and 
zeal of Keith Covelle. For his many 
friends, admirers, and former students, 
I express a heartfelt “thank you.” 

I know that Keith Covelle can justi- 
fiably take great personal satisfaction 
in knowing that he has made an out- 
standing contribution to society, the en- 
during benefits of which stand as a 
living tribute to him. 


How My Community Benefits From the 
Abilities of the Handicapped Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I would 
like at this moment to call attention to 
an accomplishment registered by a young 
Indiana student whose concern for the 
handicapped matches that of many adult 
leaders in the fight for employment of 
the handicapped. Seventeen-year-old 
Jeffrey Hesler, 6187 Crittendon Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was a recent visitor 
in my office because he won a trip to the 
Capitol by winning first place in Indiana 
in the 1962-63 National Ability Counts 
contest, sponsored by the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped and the Commission for the 
Handicapped, Indiana State Board of 
Health. Young Hesler’s fine essay was 
recently judged the best of those sub- 
mitted by pupils in 24 public and paro- 
chial schools in Indiana and was entered 
in national competition. He also won 
$150. Jeffrey is a student at Our Lady 
of the Lake Seminary, Syracuse, Ind., 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp young 
Hesler’s winning essay entitled “How My 
Community Benefits From the Abilities 
of the Handicapped Workers.” 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How My COMMUNITY BENEFITS From THE 
ABILITIES OF THE HANDICAPPED WoRKERS 
(By Jeffrey Hesler) 

This 20th century era of progress permeates 
our lives. And yet a quarter million Amer- 
icans become disabled annually despite our 
significant advances in medicine and indus- 
trial safety. 

Eighteen million Americans are now im- 
paired to some degree by physical disabilities. 
Eighteen million more suffer from mental or 
emotional diseases requiring phychiatric 
treatment. Finally, our country houses some 


5 million persons who are mentally re- 
tarded. 
These people, the handicapped, 


possessing 
the same God-given rights and inherent dig- 


nity as their unimpaired neighbors, are con- 
fronted with a staggering task—that of prov- 
ing their worth and ability. They, like their 
fellow citizens, ardently desire to support 
themselves and to contribute to the welfare 
of the community. But, nevertheless, some 
20 percent of impaired workers, capable of 
employment, are yet jobless. This is la- 
mentable since these might prove to the 
public, as their now employed handicappd 
confreres are proving, that “ability counts.“ 

Rehabilitation (the program consisting of 
recognizing the handicap, correcting it or 
modifying it through surgical procedure, 
physical therapy, or aritificial appliances, 
and/or training and placement in a suitable 
occupation)? is an important year-round 
duty of the community, cooperating with 
governmental agencies and working through 
its own private groups and committees. 

The community, again acting through co- 
ordinating committees, next functions as 
an in between the rehabilitated 
worker and the prospective employer. Here- 
by it performs a dual role: first, employing 
the handicapped and, second, supplying the 
employer with competent workers. 

Using their abilities, 8 million physi- 
cally handicapped Americans, employed in 
commerce, industry, agriculture, medicine, 
education, and other fields, are today bene- 
fiting themselves, their employers, and their 
communities. This statement, however, re- 
quires elucidation. First, how have the 
handicapped proven their abilities? Second, 
how do they benefit? 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, answers the first question, 
“Handicapped workers have proven their 
ability by achieving equal or superior rec- 
ords for production, stability, concentration, 
and safety.” * 

The existence of these four qualities in 
the work of the impaired laborer, proof of 
his ability, are further substantiated by sur- 
veys of the Department of Labor and the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Impaired workers, realizing that a job is 
a real privilege and therefore giving their all, 
usually produce at slightly higher rates than 
unimpaired workers on the same jobs. As 
Mr. Hunt of the Indianapolis Goodwill In- 
dustries, Inc., states: 

“Usually there is an abnormal motivation 
on the part of the handicapped worker to 
excel in his skill, Concern and effort are 
usual, In addition, he is usually a more sta- 
ble and dedicated worker.” 

Mr. Richard Stafford of the Indiana Em- 
ployment Security Division corroborates this 
when he says: “Handicapped people have 


Jobs for the Handicapped,” the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, Program Guide 1962-63, pp. 
4-5, 


Opportunity for the Disabled Through 
Vocational Rehabilitation,” Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Indiana Department 
of Public Instruction, 

Mr. Employer—You Need Able Workers, 
So Hire the Handicapped,” pamphlet of the 
President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped. 
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the ability quite often equal, or superior, to 
other workers.” 

When the disabled individual is properly 
placed in a position suitable to his ability. 
no job handicap exists. For example, deaf 
mutes, unaffected by Office distraction, make 
better than average file clerks because of 
their concentration abilities; blind workers, 
possessing a highly developed sense of touch, 
make excellent assemblers, inspectors, and 
sorters; paraplegics work very productively 
on assembly lines. “No single job requires 
all the faculties of the normal person.” + 

Impaired workers, furthermore, have few- 
er disabling injuries than unimpalred ones 
when exposed to the same work hazards; 
they have the same minor injury rate. An 
excellent example of this is found in the 
Hughes Aircraft plant, employing 6,000 han- 
dicapped workers, where in 1960 17 million 
man-hours of work passed without a single 
lost-time accident. : 

Now. let us examine some individual im- 
paired workers. Consider the case of Emik 
Avakian, the American of 1961, 
who, though paralyzed, made astounding 
contributions in the field of data communi- 
cations systems in electronics processing; or 
the case of the young lady paralyzed from 
the waist down, who heads the traffic de- 
partment for a large radio station in the 
great Northwest.“ Blind girls who are actu- 
ally switchboard operators in Evansville, 
Ind., produce another significant example of 
how the handicapped are developing and ex- 
ercising their abilities. Through the scien- 
tific advances of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tory, a new field is now open to the blind. 

Are companies satisfied with handicapped 
abilities? Listen to P. S. du Pont III, secre- 
tary, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.: 

“We believe the utilization of the abilities 
of the handicapped is good business, and 
our experience supports that belief.” * 

Yes, the handicapped have proved and are 
proving their abilities. But what about the 
resulting benefits? The employed handi- 
capped worker produces benefits for three 
recipients: (1) For himself—economic inde- 
pendence and self-respect; (2) for employ- 
er—business health engendered through his 
capable abilities; (3) for his community and 
country—the removal of his name from re- 
lief and unemployment rosters, its addition 
to the tax rolls, an increase of goods and 
services, and a stronger State and Nation. 

In summation, if the handicapped are 
hired according to their ability, not their 
disability, according to their assets, not their 
liabilities, the handicapped person himself, 
his employer, and the community in general 
will never regret the outcome. 


Cooperation—the Key to Jobs for the 
Handicapped,” American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial ns. 

* Program guide 1962-63, op. cit. pp. 3-4. 

Mr. Employer Remember Ability 
Counts,” the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. 


Two Senators Versus One Representative 
on the Test Ban Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, here, for 
the Recorp, are the texts of two letters 
dated May 15, 1963, and dispatched to 
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their colleagues by two Members of the 
other body and one Member of this 


body: 
May 15, 1963. 

Dran CoLLEAGUE: During the past several 
weeks, a great deal has been said about the 
supposed ineffectiveness of President Ken- 
nedy’s draft treaty banning further nuclear 
testing made at the test ban negotiations 
in Geneva. 

On April 4, 1963, Congressman HOSMER 
sent a letter to all Congressmen and Senators 
asserting the existence of a big hole in our 
inspection and identification proposals 
which, he has said, would permit the Soviets 
to cheat in perfect safety. The fact that the 
Soviets have shown little disposition to ac- 
cept our proposals, and have, in fact, become 
increasingly intransigent in the negotiations, 
is probably adequate rebuttal in itself. 
Nevertheless, we would like to set the record 
straight on the facts upon which Congress- 
man Hosmer apparently relies, so as to dis- 
pose of the big hole theory once and for all. 

What the facts really show is that the big 
hole theory is as empty and insubstantial 
as its name su ts. In a letter to the 
President dated March 18, 1963, Congressman 
Hosmer alluded to “an area of at least 2½ 
million square miles in the interior of the 
USS.R.—and probably twice that size—in 
which significant secret Soviet underground 
tests can be carried on wholly without fear 
of detection.” 

The scientific fact is that it makes no dif- 
ference how deep within the borders of the 
USSR, the Soviets try to hide their tests, 
since “the detection capability is, for all 
practical purposes, constant with respect to 
the distance from explosion to seismic sta- 
tion in the interval of 600 to 6,000 miles. 
For this reason, no part of the Soviet Union 
is unseen by our selamic stations outside 
the Soviet Union.” 

That statement was made by Dr. Harold 
Brown, the former head of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory, and the man presently in charge 
of all the Defense Department's research and 
engineering programs. It was contained in 
the administration’s response to Congress- 
Man Hosmer’s letter to the President. Yet, 
so far as is known, it has never been made 
public by Congressman HOSMER, 

Apparently, Congressman Hosmer now con- 
cedes that unlawful Soviet tests, even very 
small tests, could be detected from outside 
the USSR. But, he says, such tests can 
be made too small to permit their positive 
identification by purely seismic means. This, 
it appears, is the principal foundation for his 
assertion that a “big hole” exists in our detec- 
tion proposals. 

There are two answers to this, and both 
of them were made in a letter sent to Con- 
gressman Hosmer by the White House on 
March 29. First, as Dr. Brown pointed out, 
tests as small as those envisioned by Con- 
gressman Hosmer would not provide a sub- 
stantial military advantage to the Soviets. 
Not much advance could be made in the field 
of strategic weapons, and any innovations 
made in tactical weapons would have little 
effect in altering the cold war balance. Sec- 
ond, seismic detection would not be the only 
means employed to uncover surreptitious 
testing. In addition to on-site checks, all the 
other facilities of intelligence would be 
brought into play. Thus, the Soviets, in 
order to sneak their tests through the “big 
hole,” would have to make them so small as 
to be not worth the very real risks of being 
caught, in full view of the world, in a flagrant 
violation of the test ban treaty. 

The net result is that there is no big hole. 


Congressman Hosmer’s fears of the admin- 
istration’s test ban proposal have no valid 
basis in fact. The proposal is for an effec- 
tive treaty which holds every reasonable 
prospect of reducing the risks inherent in 
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the present freedom of both our country and 
the USSR. to test at will. 

The Congressman's fears seem all the more 
groundless in the light of his latest p t 
In a sharp turn-about, he now suggests tha 
we demand absolutely no on-site inspections 
whatever, and that we seek a treaty 
all nuclear tests in outer space, underwater! 
and in the atmosphere, but permit each 
“a dozen or so“ underground shots per year- 
We fail to understand how Co 
HosMeEr can be concerned about underground 
cheating under a system that provides for 
on-site inspections to catch cheating, Y? 
apparently be unconcerned about ie 
ground cheating which might escape 
covery under a treaty which did not. provide 
for any on-site inspections at all. 

Sincerely, — 
Hunxnr H. HUMPHREY. 
JOSEPH S. CLARK. 

Dear Cotteacve: This is to correct errors 
of fact and logic contained in a letter of 
even date to you from Senators Hum 
and CLARK. p 

Their letter asserts I have charged there 
is a big hole for clandestine underground 
Soviet cheating in present test ban 
proposals by the administration. This , 
100 percent correct. 

Although seismic signals from Soviet cheat 
tests in the U.S.S.R. could be detected by the 
administration's monitoring proposals, if the 
tests were at low yields or conducted in un- 
derground cavities, the signals would be 50 
small they could not be identified as cheat 
tests. The suspicions of monitors 
never be aroused—on-site inspectors would 
never be dispatched. 

Dr. Brown’s memo relied upon by the Sen- 
ators says the tests would not go “unseen. 
It does not claim they would be 

There is no question that the big hole 8 
really there. 

The AEC's Director of Military Applica 
tions testified to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy that all weapons of 
interest and a substantial fraction of al 
weapons of strategic interest could be de- 
veloped in the big hole. 

Dr. Brown and the Senators may not be- 
lieve clandestine advances which could give 
the Soviets nuclear superiority could be de- 
veloped by this kind of cheating, but J 
look at the only weapons which cannot be 
developed by it: An unsubstantial fr: 
of strategic weapons. What are these? 
big super-yield H-bombs the Reds have al- 
ready developed anyway. i 

Their logic just does not make sense. 

“Why don't the Soviets snap up our oller 
if it’s so full of holes?” the Senators 
The reasons should be obvious to the Sens: 
tors. In the first place, the Soviets want 
to get another round of atmospheric tests 
out of the way before they go underground. 
In the second place, from the administra- 
tion’s past performance they well know they 
can expect even more concessions and 
even weaker treaty if they hold out a W 
longer. 

In that context I proposed earlier this 
week that if we were to have such a treaty 
where we stopped all weapons progress and 
just relied on a Communist promise to do 
likewise, we'd better get an escape nated 
written into it if we do not want to face $ 
nuclear Pearl Harbor or a “surrender or die 
ultimatum after the Soviets have cheated 
their way to nuclear superiority. 

So I suggested: Let's write in a provision 
giving us a dozen or so fallout free 
ground tests every year.” 

That way we can make some progress. ow 
topnotch weapons scientists can be pers: 
aded to stay at work in the labs. withou 
testing at all. President Kennedy admits the 
will not stay with a “dead end” x 
If our security measures are any good, the 


Kremlin will never be sure how much prog- 

Tess we are making. This means the Soviets 

Will not be sure they have bootlegged their 

Way to nuclear superiority and they might 

Geterred from attacking us or issuing 
that terrifying ultimatum. 

Without this escape hatch, what the Sen- 
8 and the administration propose is a 
Course toward nuclear disaster. 

Senators incorrectly stated I proposed 
ik drop demands for on-site inspections. 
& matter of fact, I would like to see many 

It than the token number they approve. 

the unlikely, however, that anybody can get 

Ae administration to demand them. 

Sincerely, 


CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 


It is to be noted that the second letter 
not bother even to discuss the Sen- 
tors' claim that “facilities of intelli- 
ence” would be brought into play to 
discover Soviet cheating. It was believed 
Unnecessary to do s0, since almost every- 
body recalls that “facilities of intelli- 
gence” are unable to tell us what is going 
pe in Cuba, right on our own doorstep, 
alone in the vast, 8% million square 
two continent, Eurasian land mass 
prising the U.S. S. R. 


Unduly Privileged Position of Labor 
Unions in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the 
American Liberal Association addressed 
& letter to the President on March 8 ex- 

its proposals for legislative 

d es to correct what it terms “an un- 
ny, privlleged position“ of labor unions 
the United States. I have been re- 


in the Recorp in order to acquaint the 
Senate with the organization’s views in 
this area. 


I, therefore, Mr. President, ask unani- 


ous consent that the letter be printed 


the Appendix of the Recor». 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


. AMERICAN LIBERAL ASSOCIATION, 
The New York, N.Y., March 8, 1963. 
The PRESIDENT, 
Ww, White House, 
Sshington, D.C. 
Pe MR. Presmenr: Labor unions, which 
Ceap untary associations of workers, were 
ang as a result of the imperative need 
the justifiable determination of the 
— man to improve working conditions 
col obtain job security through responsible 
®ctive bargaining. Since 1933 many 
— have acquired an unduly privileged 
for tion in the social structure, unnecessary 
cont attainment of their original aim of 
“whee bargaining. As has been said, 
of nue originally unions sought the power 
don ur unten, they now posses the persua- 
Of power 
a The recent work stoppages in strategic in- 
— the public interest and 
bava and, at times, the national security, 
an adverse effect upon the general pub- 
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lic incommensurate with the Importance of 
the issues in conflict. Under present laws 
labor unions are privileged and mainly im- 
mune from legal accountability. Under the 
umbrella of congressional protection unions 
have achieved disproportionately great polit- 
ical power and economic dominance. Fed- 
eral legislation dealing with these problems 
is urgently necessary and should provide the 
following measures: 

1. The appointment by the President of a 
nonpartisan and impartial commission when 
there is an industrial dispute and the threat 
of work stoppage in an industry affecting 
the general welfare. Such a commission 
should be empowered to examine the differ- 
ences between the positions of labor and 
management, with access to all records, and 
to publicize both positions, with a recom- 
mendation for a settlement of the issues in 
conflict. The pressure of public opinion 
should be able to bring about an equitable 
agreement. 

2. As some labor union leaders place the 
interest of the unions above the welfare of 
society and use their vast funds to restrict 
the normal flow of trade, labor unions should 
be subject to antitrust laws as are corpora- 
tions when their power to restrain commerce 
endangers the public interest. 

3. Labor union exemption from Federal in- 
come tax liability on income received from 
investments should be removed while pre- 
serving tax deductibility for expenditures 
for charitable and educational purposes such 
as pension funds, etc. 

Although the function of labor unions in 
collective bargaining is important, these pro- 
posed measures are urgent lest unions have 
the power, without effective restraint, to 
violate our traditional concept of fair play 
and to imbalance our social structure, 
threatening our economic stability and po- 
litical well-being. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry J. Carman, Chairman, 


Bootstrap Slips 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGION 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
fears of small businessmen about the 
possible dominance by labor leaders in 
affairs of Puerto Rico are discussed m 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Cheney, Wash., Free Press on April 26, 
1963. 

This editorial points out that union 
presidents are chairmen of the Common- 
wealth’s House and Senate Labor Com- 
mittees. The fact that union presidents 
are chairmen of these committees raises 
the question of possible conflicts of in- 
terest. - 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this might well 
be a matter to bring to the attention of 
the House Committee on Insular and In- 
terior Affairs. 

Although it is not the function of a 
Member of Congress to question the elec- 
torate of a State or of Puerto Rico, the 
expressions of the editorial does cause 
some concern. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 
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BOOTSTRAP SLIPS 


Not long ago Puerto Rico's Operation Boot- 
strap, a campaign to attract industry and 
investment to that island, was being cited as 
a glittering success, But now the glitter 
shows signs of tarnish, 

Recently, a distinguished Puerto Rican 
businessman warned the government of Gov. 
Munoz Marin that the local small business- 
man was worried and insecure. The cause: 
the runaway power of labor. 


Puerto Rico finds itself in the unhappy 
position of haying union presidents as chair- 
men of the Commonwealth’s House and Sen- 
ate Labor Committees. This Is akin to having 
Jimmy Hoffa as chairman of the House Labor 
Committee and Walter Reuther as chairman 
of the Senate Labor Committee in the Con- 
gress of the United States. All of this hap- 
pening in a land once hailed as the showcase 
of democracy in the Caribbean. 

If the Commonwealth government isn't 
upset by this obvious conflict of interest, 
Puerto Rico's Economic Development Ad- 
ministration (Fomento) should be, When 
local businessmen are worried about labor's 
takeover, how can Fomento expect any out- 
side businessman to consider seriously the 
location of a plant in Puerto Rico that would 
be subject to unbridied labor harassment? 


Dr. William H. McCorkle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD an editorial broadcast over the 
air by WCYB television station on April 
on eee regarding Dr. William H. Mc- 

e. 


I thought that the editorial portrayed 
the outstanding record of Mr. McCorkle 
in such a fine way that I wanted others 
to know about this great man with whom 
I have been acquainted for many years. 
He is a distinguished American and a 
great religious leader, : 

The editorial was written by Mr. Wal- 
ter Crockett, editorial director of WCYB— 
TV, who has an outstanding record in 
this field. 

The editorial follows: : 

Bristolians, Presbyterians, and people in 
other cities where he has served, know Dr. 
William H. McCorkle as a topflight pulpit 
orator; a preacher intensely interested in the 
welfare of his congregation, of the commu- 
nity in which he lives, and a man wholly de- 
voted to service in the ministry. 

We join with the thousands who are de- 
lighted with the election of this dedicated 
man as moderator of’ the Southern Presby- 
terian Church. 

Dr. McCorkle is pastor of the 1,100-member 
First Presbyterian Church in Bristol, and 
Bristollans know many things about the 
energetic man who is so widely admired—but 
let's refresh ourselves. 
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Dr. McCorkle was a U.S, Navy chaplain in 
World War N- and one of its most decorated 
chaplains. 

He received the Silver Star for rescuing a 
wounded Marine from a battlefield in Bou- 
gainville; a Purple Heart for the wound he 
suffered in the rescue act. 

In 1944 on Guam he received a Bronze 
Star for heroic achievement. 

As the New York Times put it: He was 
with the lonely, the wounded, and the dying 
all the way through the Pacific to Guam.” 

He was sent to Annapolis in 1945 as a 
chaplain; he wore four combat medals at the 
time; and he was a lieutenant commander 
when the war ended. 

He has served, with distinction, churches 
in Kingsport, Knoxville, and St. Louis, Mo. 
For a Bible course he inaugurated at Knox- 
ville he was honored with an honorary degree 
by King College. 

Many of us know that he is the son of a 
good broker, of Rock Hill, 8.C., who lost his 
eyesight—later went to Congress—and the 
son was his page in Washington. 

What most of us do not know, is that 
Dr. McCorkle taught school for 2 years after 
he graduated from The Citadel; that he then 
went into the insurance and was earning 
$10,000 a year. 

Then came the decision, one night in May 
1925 at Greenville, S.C., the insurance sales- 
man decided to go into the ministry; he 
began studying theology in the fall of that 
year; he met his wife while both were stu- 
dents at Union Theological Seminary in 


Seminary. 

The former insurance salesman says that 
for 34 years he has been in the higher lfe- 
insurance business. 

His accomplishments in the field have 
enriched the lives of many people. 


Trade Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a recent 
editorial in the Daily News of New York 
City calls attention to and strongly com- 
mends a constructive suggestion pro- 
posed by Mrs. Alice Widener, the pub- 
Usher of U.S.A. magazine, in the April 29 
issue of Barron’s Financial Weekly. It is 
a suggestion which merits careful and 
thoughtful consideration. 

For the information of the Congress 
and the country, I ask that the Daily 
News editorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More AMERICANS IN UN. 

Some days ago, an advisory committee of 
very solid citizens urged the U.S. Govern- 
ment to take vigorous measures aimed at 
putting qualified Americans into a lot more 
important United Nations posts. 

We're the biggest single bankroller of the 
U.N., to say nothing of our putting up extra 
dough for U.N. peacekeeping efforts when 
such deadbeat nations as Soviet Russia re- 
fuse to contribute their fair shares. 


Yet the proportion of U.S. citizens in U.N. 
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agencies and technical assistance programs 
runs only from 8 percent to 12 percent of 
the total personnel, whereas we are entitled 
to twice those percentages. 

To this committee’s advice, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Harlan Cleveland made reply 
that the Government is beginning to take 
the steps recommended, and it is hoped that 
more—a lot more—Americans may be on 
guard at key U.N. posts before very long. 

U.N. Secretary General U Thant also was 
cordial about it all, saying he “welcomed any 
measures” the United States might take to 
get more U.N, jobs for qualified U.S. citizens. 

So all is rosy in this respect, at least to 
outward appearances, and it's to be hoped 
the good work will proceed as reported by 
Mr. Cleveland and endorsed by Mr. Thant. 

It is particularly important that it should 
proceed, because of a big trade conference 
which is coming up early next year under 
U.N. auspices, and which was requested by 
Soviet Russia. 

Mrs. Alice Widener, enterprising publisher 
of U.S.A. magazine, has been digging into 
the plans for this get-together, and has re- 
ported her findings in detail in the authori- 
tative Barron’s financial weekly (issue of 
April 29). 

PLOT AGAINST U.S. COMMERCE 


According to Mrs. Widener, the U.N. Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, as it is officially named, has heavy 
undertones and overtones of a Soviet con- 
spiracy to undermine and disrupt capitalist 
markets and trade throughout the world. 

If that could be accomplished, the Red 
slave empire would hope to grab a lot of 
this trade and these markets—especially 
from the United States. 

At the U.N. trade conference, Mrs. Widener 
predicts, the Russians will slander and libel 
the United States in every way their fertile 
imaginations can dream up—painting this 
country as an economic aggressor and an 
exploiter of backward nations and the good 
old Soviet Union as the only true friend the 
underdeveloped countries have in this 
wicked world, 7 

We see no reason to doubt the Widener pre- 
dictions. They jibe neatly with Kremlin 
practice in all of such situations. 

Therefore, we hope the U.S. business com- 
munity, beginning just about now, will 
pressure the State Department to take four 
steps which Mrs. Widener says must be taken 
if the United States ts to have a fair break 
at the U.N. trade conference next year. 

These steps are: ~ 

1. Request Secretary General U Thant to 
appoint an experienced American business- 
man as U.N. Under Secretary for Economic 
and Social Affairs; 

2. Scrutinize the caliber and security of 
U.S. nationals now holding executive eco- 
nomic policy and research posts in the U.N. 
secretariat; 

3. Strengthen American business repre- 
sentation within the U.S. mission to the U.N.; 

4. Appoint an outstanding business ex- 
ecutive, with broad experience in interna- 
tional trade, as chief U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations International Conference on 
Trade and Development. 


PLANNING IN SELF-DEFENSE 


These proposed measures look to us like 
the plainest commonsense. 

The Soviets are busy already on plans for 
turning the UN. trade conference into just 
another propaganda circus for their exclusive 
benefit. 

We should be equally busy making plans to 
defeat the Soviet scheme, for our own self- 
defense and for the benefit of trade and 
business all over the free world. 

The State Department is the proper spear- 
head for such U.S. planning; and how about 
State getting busy—now? 
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Kennedy as Solon Talked Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Rrconn an article 
entitled “Kennedy as Solon 
Sense“ by Victor Lasky of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance as it ap- 
peared in the New Hampshire Sunday 
News of May 12, 1963. 

It contains some remarkable and strik- 
ing quotations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KENNEDY as Soton Takeo Sense—F8® 
QUENTLY Stpep Wir Reactionary ECON“ 
omy BLOC 


(By Victor Lasky) 

New York, May 11.—How times have 
changed. 

In 1950, a young congressman told a char- 
ity fund dinner in Boston, “the scarlet 
thread running through the thoughts 
actions of people all over the world is 
delegation of great problems to the all-ab- 
sorbing Leviathan—the state. 

The Congressman was John F. Kennedy. 
And he added that charity was a pricel 
ingredient of modern civilization and, 9% 
such, is a direct responsibility of a free 50“ 

clety. 

“I suppose,” said the son of Joseph P. 
Kennedy, “it would be easier for us if W° 
requested that the Government assume the 
responsibility for the money we are seeking 
to raise (for charity). Yet only by doing 
the work ourselves, by giving generously ou 
of our own pockets, can we hope to main 
the authority of the people over the State. 
to insure that the people remain the mas 
ters and the State the servant. 

“Every time that we try to lift a problem 
from our own shoulders and shift that p t 
lem to the Government, to the same exten: 
are we sacrificing the liberties of the people- 


ACCEPTS NEW GOSPEL 


Needless to say, John P. Kennedy was to 
discard the jargon of the Hayeks, the Von 
Mises and the Fertigs to adopt the . 
Galbraithian gospel calling for “public su- 
pervision” over the ecomony, bigger = 
ernment, more revenues to support 
“public sector,” and chan in the eco, 
nomic system to foster a “welfare society: 

As a result, it takes a long reach of mem 
ory to recall that in his congressional 
John F. Kennedy frequently sided with the 
“reactionary” House economy bloc in eff 
to curtail excessive Truman Fair Deal 5 
ing. 
In 1950, for example, Kennedy departed 
from the Democratic leadership to suppen, 
& proposal by Congressman John Taber, th 
grand old Republican watchdog of the Tres 
ury, for a $600 million across-the- cu 
in Federal spending. 

“How long,” Young Jack then demanded 
of the House of Representatives, “can 
continue deficit financing on such a 2 
scale with a national debt of over $285 vll 
lions?” 


ANTIWASTE VOTES 
ne 


So opposed was Kennedy to what 
termed “wasteful spending” that he vote? 
against a bill that would have provided se 
eral assistance to local libraries. In 1950, 
voted against doubling hospital construction 
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oats under the Public Health Service. In 
1, he was 1 of only 26 Democrats in the 

Who voted to sustain President Tru- 
mam s veto of a veterans’ pension bill. 

All through that period, Congressman 
Kennedy was vociferously opposed to most 
Federal aid programs on the premise that 
they were doing New England much more 
harm than good and they invariably favored 
sections of the country. 

Thus he voted regularly against appropria- 
tons for various flood control, navigation 
and atomic power projects around the coun- 
A His most significant vote—in view of 
1 later ambitions—was one in 1952 in 
avor of slashing $14 million for the Tennes- 
See Valley Authority. 

VERSUS ROONEY 


In the Concresstonat RECORD of April 20, 
. there appeared this colloquy between 
R Bay Stater and Brooklyn's Jonx F. 


“KENNEDY. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether or not he feels that it is more 
a perpus to carry a deficit of 86 billion in 

year like today, or cut some of 
appropriations by 10 percent? I do 


not see how we can go on a deficit 
every year. I should think it would be much 


I do not believe in further cut- 
tiag this appropriation, which is for a vital 
— in one of our most important depart- 

ts, the Department of State. 

x. How are we going to bring that 
deneit of $6 billion down to a reasonable fig- 
Unless we make some of these cuts? 
* does not the gentleman think that 
Very important item in the cold war is the 
Val nne stability of our country so that we 

have resources in case of war?” 
— May 15, 1951, arguing for his amend- 
t to slash a Slood-control appropriation 
ae $8 million to $2,500,000, young Kennedy 


and Clay the dollar ia a strategic material 
its use for nondefense purposes must be 


a Kennedy amendment was defeated. 
© one took Kennedy very seriously in 
those days. Not even Kennedy, himself, ac- 
necting to Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. Most of 
Colleagues considered him a pleasant 
man merely voicing his father's views. 
to povertheless, John F. Kennedy appeared 
Man ve made more fiscal sense as a Congress- 
the than he does today as President of 
United States. 


Unique Education Plan To Service 
Industry 


; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


or 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


not. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
ton eastern University, located in Bos- 

Mass., has devised a program to offer 
fur ther educational opportunities for em- 
belegte of Greater Boston's research- 
new ted industries. Construction of a 

$1 million suburban Northeastern 
pus in Burlington, Mass., to be built 
start Government surplus Nike site, will 
derm dus summer and will be ready to 

Operation in January of 1964. 


The university’s plan is an unusual 
“ample of an urban institution taking 
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the initiative to meet industries’ requests 
for a college campus in their own en- 
vironment. According to Northeastern’s 
president, Dr. Asa S. Knowles, the pro- 
gram will establish new cooperation 
among higher education, research-ori- 
ented industries and the residents of the 
area who are vitally concerned with con- 
tinuing educational opportunities at the 
advanced level. 

Courses will be conducted on an in- 
tensive short-term basis, leading to 
graduate degrees in the fields of the phy- 
sical sciences, engineering, and manage- 
ment. Not only will the plan help to 
educate and to retrain manpower already 
residing in the area, but also it will en- 
courage high-grade personnel and new 
industries to locate in this region. It is 
hoped that the new campus will provide 
facilities for attracting distinguished 
scientists and for holding meetings of 
learned societies. 

The advantages of this university’s 
undertaking will benefit both students 
and industries. It is a step in the right 
direction in our efforts to cope with the 
increasing challenge to our society in 
this demanding technological age. I 
commend Northeastern University for 
the establishment of such a worthy pro- 
gram, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from the April issue 
of Industry magazine entitled, “Unique 
Education Plan To Service Industry.” 
This article more fully describes this new 
education plan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIQUE EDUCATION PLAN To SERVICE INDUSTRY 

Plans for a $1 million suburban campus off 
Route 128, designed for employees of Greater 
Boston's research-oriented industries and 
residents of the area, were announced today 


dy Dr. Asa S. Knowles, Northeastern Uni- 


versity president. 

Under study for more than a year, the plan 
initially calls for the construction of 10 
classrooms, parking facilities for up to 500 
automobiles, an auditorium for 250 persons, 
offices, a small library, conference rooms, stu- 
dent lounges with a canteen-cafeteria, and 
related facilities on a 15-acre site on South 
Bedford Street, Burlington, Mass. 

The suburban campus will be an exten- 
sion of the Huntington Avenue campus and 
the courses to be offered will be under the 
control of the Northeastern University 
faculty and deans, now responsible for these 
particular programs. 

COURSES FOR EMPLOYEES 

The 1,000 students to be enrolled each 
semester will be considered regular students 
of the university and will be subject to the 
same regulations and requirements for 


degrees. š 

In addition to the standard courses, many 
short courses and intensive programs of spe- 
cial intetest to Route 128 industries will be 
offered. 

It is anticipated that courses leading to 
master of science degrees in engineering, 
physics, and mathematics will be offered. 
Other graduate courses in the fields of busi- 
ness, science, education, and the arts will be 
given, if the demand for them becomes evi- 
dent. Major portions of the part-time pro- 
gram leading to a bachelor of science degree 
in electrical engineering will also be taught 
in Burlington. 

Courses In engineering technology leading 
to associate in engineering degrees, and man- 


$ 
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_agement courses leading to the B. S. degree are 


also planned. Day courses — including re- 
leased- time programs — are also a possibility, 
if it is determined there is a need and in- 
terest in them. 

The 15-acre area is part of a former Nike 
site which has been declared surplus by the 
Federal Government. Northeastern's appli- 
cation for the property has been approved by 
the U.S. Department af Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The town of Burlington, which 
initially had considered seeking the property 
for recreational and park facilities, agreed to 
withdraw its petition for the property after 
a meeting with university officials. 

The university now has a permit to enter 
the Burlington property. It expects to ac- 
quire title to it in the near future. 

“We believe this campus could become the 
focal point for many of the intellectual ac- 
tivities which are so important to the re- 
search-oriented industries in this area,” Dr. 
Knowles said. 


INCENTIVE FOR EDUCATION 


Furthermore,-he noted, the conveniently 
located campus will provide a service to the 
large percentage of college graduates in the 
area. 


INCENTIVE FOR INDUSTRY 


“The greatest asset the Route 128 area has 
is not its fertile soil, its minerals, or its 
climate, but residents who are well educated 
and who are keeping up to date in engineer- 
ing and physical science,” Dr. Knowles said. 

“So that this asset may be maintained and 
replenished, a college campus is needed in 
the region.“ he added. 7 

In the area towns the campus will serve, 
Northeastern found that the percentage of 
engineers in the total population is about 
four times as large as it is for metropolitan 
Boston as a whole. 

“Por these people education is not over 
when they finish high school or college; they 
must continue their education. They must 
commute daily, not only to their place of 
employment, but also to a college campus,” 
Dr. Knowles explained. l 

INDUSTRY OFFERS SUPPORT 


Proposals for the campus have already 
been fully explored at meetings with repre- 
sentatives from business and industry. More 
than 40 industrial firms have indicated a 
willingness to support the development of 
such a campus, Dr. Knowles said. Several 
Federal agencies are also interested in the 
project, he added. 

It is expected that the total investment 
in the campus will eventually be $1 million or 
more. 

The construction will begin as soon as 


working drawings are available. The ground 


will be no later than this summer. 

The first students should be using the 
facilities by January 1964. 

Until then, Northeastern expects to con- 
tinue to use Weston High School for some of 
its part-time evening graduate programs. 
More than 1,000 students have been enrolled 
in the past 2 semesters in 39 courses 
taught by the Northeastern University grad- 
uate school faculty in engineering mathe- 
matics, engineering, and physics. The high 
school facilities have been leased under an 
arrangement with the school committee. 

“It is my firm belief that the educational 
facilities we are planning will be of im- 
mense benefit in helping to attract new 
industries to the 128 area,” Dr. Knowles 
said. 

“I envision this not only as an educational 
center, but also as a convenient location for 
business conferences, seminars, and scien- 
tific institutes, Dr. Knowles said. “It could 
be the forum for distinguished scientists 
and provide the facilities for meetings of 
learned societies," he added. 

The proposed campus would offer “special 
advantages” to both students and industry, 
Dr. Knowles said. 
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NEEDED POR LEADERSHIP 


The convenient and accessible location 
would permit students and faculty members 
to avoid traffic and parking problems. By 
providing competent faculty and staff and 
the general stimulation of the university at- 
mosphere, the graduate programs would 
assist area firms in recruiting high-grade 
personnel, many of whom are seeking to 
further their education and professional 
competence. 

“This campus will also provide the facill- 
ties and services for retaining and upgrading 
present personnel,” Dr. Knowles said. 

“To be truthful, I see such an educational 
center as a virtual necessity, if Greater Bos- 
ton is to maintain its leadership in science- 
based industry,” he added. 

“Already other cities and regions are try- 
ing to copy the unique complex we have 
here, because they realize that continued 
economic health and industrial expansion 
in this technological age require a unique 
pool of trained and educated manpower,” Dr. 
Knowles said. 

“So that this asset may be maintained 
and replenished, a college campus is needed 
in the region,” he added. 

The suburban campus, he added, would 
merely be an extension of existing adult 
programs now offered by Northeastern. 

Northeastern University now enrolls: 3,600 
part-time graduate students, including 
those enrolled at Weston High School; 3,400 
part-time students enrolled for associates 
degrees in engineering and chemistry; 300 
part-time students working toward a B.S. 
in electrical engineering; and 4,600 part- 
time (evening) undergraduates students in 
business and science. 

A high percentage of the undergraduates 
and graduate part-time students are em- 
ployees of organizations located on or near 
route 128. 

For instance, a recent survey conducted 
by Northeastern University disclosed that 
the Western Electric Co. had 162 students in 
evening programs; the General Electric Co., 
257; Avco, 307; and Raytheon, 1,289. Similar 
figures are available for hundreds of other 
companies. 

Northeastern which was established in 
1898, will also be drawing on years of know- 
how in providing courses and programs for 
the adult employed. This is reflected in a 
large administrative staff specifically ap- 
pointed to administer part-time academic 
programs and to counsel part-time students. 


Affiliated Young Democrats of New York 
Honor Speaker McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 


the following announcement of a very 


important ceremony honoring our be- 
loved Speaker on April 10, 1963. 

The report follows:. 

The Affiliated Young Democrats of New 
York State honored Speaker of the House 
of Representatives Jonn W. McCormack, 
Congressman from Massachusetts, by pre- 
senting him with their annual award and 
plaque of 1962, for his outstanding and 
great service to the people of our country. 

This plaque was presented in the office 
of Speaker McCormack at the Capitol, on 
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Wednesday afternon, April 10, at 3 o'clock, 
with the Democratic Congressmen present, 
most of whom are members of the Affiliated 
Young Democrats. Also, a large delegation 
of members of the Affiliated Young Demo- 
crats from New York were present at this 
presentation to honor Speaker of the House 
of Representatives JOHN W. MCCORMACK. 

Harold R. Moskovit, State president of the 
Affiliated Young Democrats of New York in- 
troduced Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
Under Secretary of Commerce, a member 
and honorary member of the Affiliated Young 
Democrats and a former Congressman from 
New York, to present this plaque to Speaker 
McCormacr. 

The plaque reads as follows: 


“AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOCRATS, INC., OF NEW 
YORK STATE— MERITORIOUS CITATION TO HON. 
JOHN W. M'CORMACK 


“In appreciation for faithful, unswerving, 
untiring and extraordinary service on behalf 
of the Democratic Party. 

“Admired, venerated, and honored by our 
members for your outstanding assistance and 
guidance given to us and all Demo- 
crats for many years by helping us to pro- 
mote the highest ideals of our young men 
and women, the future leaders of our country 
and party. 

“Given this 10th day of April 1963, at the 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

“HAROLD R. Mosxovrr, 
State President.” 


REA: Uncle Sam’s Beanstalk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time for Congress to decide whether any 
Federal agency may receive Federal 
money and in turn loan it to private in- 
dustry at a rate approximately one-half 
of the cost of the money to our Govern- 
ment. It is my belief that no agency 
has such a right and I believe that it is 
time Congress took steps to end this 
practice, I believe that the following 
editorial appearing in the Wyoming 
State Tribune will be of special interest: 

REA: UNCLE SaM’s BEANSTALK 


In 1930, the rural population of this coun- 
try stood at 538 million persons; 30 years 
later, following the greatest population ex- 
pansion in U.S. history, it was 54 million. 

In three decades of growth then, the rural 
population of the United States virtually 
stood still. It did not actually, since people 
who live on the farms and in the small towns 
of this country are as prolific as the urban 
dwellers, What resulted was a mass exodus 
from the farm to the urban communities be- 
cause of a drastic change in the economic 
way of life in this country. : 

Today the urban percentage of the coun- 
try’s population is nearly 70 percent. The 
rural percentage is 30 percent. In 1910, it 
was 46 urban and 54 rural. 

Yet, 25 years after the founding of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, effort 
is being made to greatly enlarge and expand 
this agency which was originally conceived as 
a means of bringing power to the farm and 
to small isolated rural communities. 

REA is In the process of becoming a goliath 
in the utilities industry in this country. We 
say that it has passed the point of existing 
purely as a rural power agency; it is the 
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beachhead in a series of moves designed to 
put the Federal Government wholly into the 
power generating and distributing business. 
for all segments of America. 

The impact that this would have on our 
economy and on the millions of inv 
who have staked their funds on the private 
power industry is incalculable. Its implica- 
tions would be fully as dramatic as an 
that has occurred in this country in the past 
half century. 

Recently two Members of Congress have 
spoken out sharply on the subject of the 
REA. One is Senator Gotpwarer who said In 
Denver a few days ago that the REA either 
ought to be abolished or its functions re- 
vised, that it be curbed to operate on thé 
basis for which it was intended 
of electric power to the rural communities 
of this country. 

Just 2 days ago Representative ROBERT H. 
MicHEL, an Illinois Republican, said essen- 
tially the same thing. 

“This agency,” said Mr. Micuen, “is using 
the taxpayers’ money to do things and g0 oft 
in directions never contemplated yi law. 
The appointed officials running the 
seem to think that Congress will not take 
any action to require compliance with the 
law because REA stil] claims to operate 
the phony cloak of being primarily a Pro- 
gram to help the farmer. In reality it is only 
using the good name of the American farmer 
to spread bureaucratic control over more of 
our citizens and the Nation's economy.” 

Mr. Mrcuen says the time has come for 
Congress to come to some decision about the 
REA. 

We think so, too. The time to act is no. 
this year, during the present session of Con- 
gress. There must be a complete 

out of REA’s blueprint for the future. And 
these questions must be answered once and 
for all time: 

Is REA to continue as a primarily rural 
power-supplying concern? 

Or is it to be allowed to feed on the money 
of the taxpayers including those who are its 
prime targets, the private utility industry °" 
this country, and grow into a su 
mental utility industry? 

Only can decide this vital ques 
tion. The fate of the country insofar as 
vital turning point is concerned, is in is 
hands. 


Surrender to British Dictation of Higher 
Transatlantic Air Fares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a statement I made 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963, deploring the sur- 
render to British dictation of s 
transatlantic air fares. The statemen 
follows: 

Transatlantic jets are now fiying more 
than half empty, thanks primarily to nigh 
fares. Our Civil Aeronautics Board an 
U.S.-flag carriers have been balked in theif 
efforts to reduce transatlantic fares, in 
to attract more passengers, under threat by 
Great Britain to close its airports to our 
airlines and to seize their planes if they re 
fuse to raise the already high transatlantie 
fares as Great Britain Insists. 

Our Civil Aeronautics Board has deter- 
mined that transatlantic airline f 
are not in the public interest. 
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But the State Department apparently has 

It has succumbed to unilateral 

British dictation and threats. The State 

Department has thus overruled the CAB's 

decision that higher transatlantic air fares 
ae not in the public interest. 

Great Britain, apparently, is not greatly 


in in airline revenues since its trans- 
atlantic jets are owned by the British Gov- 
*™ment. By contrast our American 


Aviation policy and our Federal Aviation 
Ari Plate private, not nationalized, 
lines. To survive our airlines must have 
pi t revenues and adequate profits. It 
11 indeed hard for them to operate profitably 
— expensive jets must operate half 
The State Department has now surrend- 
fred tie interests of U.S.-fiag airlines, and 
ep: stockholders and the American travel- 
of Public which constitutes more than half 
the transatlantic air passengers. 

This regrettable episode underscores the 
Wisdom or the recommendations of the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee in its 1957 report on the 
Arunes industry, and the recent White 


Provide for more effective govern- 
influence on rates, Congress should 

t legislation which would give the Civil 
Aeronautics Board authority, subject to 


rern 


by tlantic airline fares which are set 
Agreement of the international airlines 

eMselves, through the ratemaking ma- 
chinery of the International Air Transport 
Seclation, are not subject to the free play 
ling "Petition. The sky may indeed be the 
that i one government can now dictate 
R t our airlines shall charge, and our pas- 


` Very teeth of the CAB's decision that higher 
Tares are not in the public interest. Today's 


ogion. by the State Department 
8 CAB is the more unfortunate since 


apparently remains steadfast in 
Protectin 


The Big, Evil Plot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, Harre 
Nane is a columnist who writes for the 
thing News and Alameda County 
Democrat, a courageous and intelligent 
at dapper serving the northerly portion 
the Ninth Congressional District. 
5 Always look forward to Harre De- 
w s columns. He is the kind of critic 
tg need. He loves and admires our way 
ee but he is not complaisant about 
Cie areas where the quality of our so- 
ty can and must be improved. 
I think my colleagues will enjoy and 
. perhaps benefit from Harre Demoro's 
lumn as set forth below: 
Tue Bre, Evi ProT 
(By Harre Demoro) 

Federal Government is growing in 
mone und influence over the States and we 
evi a the road to socialism and all sorts of 
Lorene that are calculated to make our 

thers spin in their graves. 
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Unions have usurped the control of busi- 
ness and industry and it's no longer easy to 
make a fast buck by stepping on someone, 

The old stand says we're in trouble. Deep 
trouble. There aren't as many soup lines as 
there used to be because people are not 

to stand on their own feet. The 
Government is going to take care of them 
anyway. 

And that United Nations. It's full of 
Negroes, Arabs, and Jews. Can't trust an 
outfit like that. Especially since many of 
the nations represented are trying to learn 
how to read and write. That could be dan- 
gerous. 

The whole world is heading for destruc- 
tion. Things are really in a mess thanks to 
a benevolent government which is creating 
a vast “welfare state.” 

“Local control” is gone. Look at Mis- 
sissippi. Who does Bobby Kennedy think 
he is forcing the South to obey the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? Local control 
is lost, Isn't it? 

It’s no longer possible to get 9 hours of 
work in 8 hours thanks to organized labor. 
People think the world owes them a job 
and their children are supposed to be en- 
titled to an education. Whatever happened 
to Initiative? Kids these days don't know 
how lucky they are to have shoes. 

Look at unions. They have made it pos- 
sible for the working man to buy automo- 
biles, washing machines, electric stoves, 
houses, clothes, heaters, and all sorts of 
things they don’t deserve. 

Just what would happen to the firms 
building such items if the worker couldn't 
afford them has somehow been lost in the 
struggle. 

The important argument is that we are 
headed towards socialism. And we know 
what that means. 

Social security is most certainly an eyil 
designed to put us in the Communist camp. 
Everybody knows elderly persons who are 
not starving and who have not lost their 
self respect are excellent targets for Soviet 
subversion. 

And our courts ruling that Jewish chil- 
dren and other non-Christians are no longer 
required to recite a Christian prayer in 
school is horrible. These children have 
been embarrassed about taking part in such 
services in public schools since 1776. Why 
change now? Send them all back. This is 
America. Our land. 

Despite these gloomy predictions, there is 
hope. a 

Last year the American Medical Associa- 
tion saved the Republic with a successful 
campaign to retain the coveted American 
right to die in a county hospital. 

The fact that county hospitals are pub- 
lically owned, which isn't very capitalistic, 
seems to have escaped them in their cam- 
paign to defeat medicare. 

As we ride to work on A. C. Transit, an- 
other socialistic vehicle, let us reflect on the 
problems confronting us. ; 

Of course, we don't have much ‘time to 
reflect. A. C.'s socialistic buses give better 
service and we get to work quicker than in 
the old days. We also don’t have to wait 
for a bus so long. 

Things sure would be better if we turned 
the clock back. 


President Kennedy for Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy in his remarks to the Commit- 
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tee for Economic Development greatly 
encouraged those of us who believe in 
free enterprise development of river 
sites. I commend the President for the 
following response to a question as re- 
ported in the Wall Street Journal of 
May 10: = 

In deciding whether a specific dam site 
should be publicly or privately developed, “I 
would put the burden of proof upon the 
Federal Government to prove that the site 
will not be adequately developed, that the 
service would not be satisfactory, and that 
only the Federal Government can do it, be- 
fore I would support the project.” 


Miami Beach Mayor Ken Oka —“ The 
Friendly American” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been so many tales that traveling 
Americans present a distorted rather 
than an ideal view of “what is an Amer- 
ican really like?” that I welcome an op- 
portunity to tell the other and truer side 
of the picture. I am sure this story can 
be duplicated many times but, neverthe- 
less, I fee] that the 17-year self-assigned 
mission of Kenneth Oka, mayor of Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla., is unique. 

Mayor Oka has made many trips 
abroad, usually accompanied by his fam- 
ily. His wife is an accomplished linguist 
and speaks French, Spanish, German, 
and Italian; Oka himself speaks fluent 
Spanish, a smattering of Japanese, and 
a few neighborly phrases in other lan- 
guages. In his “unofficial ambassador” 
travels, Oka alternates between dispens- 
ing a maximum amount of 100-percent 
American good will and selling the vir- 
tues of one of the most renowned winter 
and summer resorts in the world—his 
home community of Miami Beach. 

Back home in Miami Beach, Oka has 
made a frequent practice of quietly in- 
troducing himself to visiting tourists, not 
only important foreign dignitaries or 
travel agents, but everyday average peo- 
ple, and dispensing Florida’s well-known 
hospitality. 

All of his personal “good will” tours, of 
course, are in addition to the usual offi- 
cial trips as mayor of one of the most 
glamorous cities in the world. 

Mayor Oka has also been active in the 
famous “Operation Amigo,” sponsored 
by the Miami Herald, which brings Latin 
American youngsters to the Greater Mi- 
ami area for educational visits. 

It is a pleasure for me to salute this 
enterprising and fine American, and to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an article detailing his activities which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Miami 
Herald: 

‘TRAVELIN’ Mayor SELLS THE BEACH 
(By Jack Anderson) 

One evening not long ago they hoisted 
Miami Beach's Mayor Kenneth Oka to the 
top of a camel in the lobby of the Colony 
Theater. 
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realized, nobody feels more at home on, un- 
der or beside the fiora and fauna of faraway 


are probably the most traveled municipal 
chief executive and first lady in the world. 

“We haven’t made Australia or Tibet yet,” 
Oka said in a travel-reminiscent chat the 
other day, “but it may be only a matter of 
time.” 

They make their many trips abroad, the 
mayor said, for two reasons. One is that 
they like to travel and the other is that the 
mayor has one of the most renowned winter 
resorts in the world to sell. 

In the current campaign sparked from 
Washington to tease the runaway gold back 
to Fort Knox through tourism from abroad, 
Miami Beach, Oka feels, has to fish or cut 
bait. He likes the fishing approach. 

The past several years have found the 
tall, pipe-smoking Oka selling his resort city 
and dispensing good will in such assorted 
capitals as Copenhagen, Paris, Geneva, and 
Tokyo 


Wherever there is a lode of nice, hard 
pounds, marks, francs, or yen that might 
conceivably help to keep the United States 
and, specifically, Miami Beach, green, that's 
where the mayor is apt to turn up. 


at present for foreign travel. His theory is 
that when they recover from economic bad 
health, Miami Beach will be on their must- 
see list. 

“You have no idea what legendary places 
Miami Beach and Miami—they think of 
them as one—are in other parts of the 
world,” said the mayor. 

“They want to come here. The problem 
is to convince them they can afford a visit 
and that there won't be a language barrier.” 

The mayor admits that striking pay dirt 
where European and Asiatic tourism to this 
country is concerned is slow business. He 
expects a trickle of visitors at first that will 
eventually become a sizable volume. 

“Bometimes a selling job is a delayed 
action sort of thing,” said the mayor. “I 
attended travel seminars in 17 cities in the 
Scandinavian area back in 1961. | 

“The pay-off is coming just this February. 
The tour ship, SS Hanseatic, is coming here 
under charter with 630 Europeans on board. 
It has a waiting list of 150 it couldn't ac- 
commodate in 1 trip.” 

This propensity for travel and his interest 
in international relations have made him 
an enthusiastic booster of such projects as 
the Herald’s “Operation Amigo“ which 
brings Latin American youngsters here for 
educational visits. 

The Okas were hosts themselves to one of 
the visitors—l7-year-old Marta Lopez—who 
came here last October with a contingent of 
Mexican students for a 2-week stay in Miami 
Beach. 

This is Oka’s 6th year on the Miami Beach 
City Council and he has been twice mayor. 

The mayor is not only at home abroad but 
abroad at home on many occasions. He is a 
Miami Beach diplomat with an invisible but 
portable red carpet ready for instant use. 

Any houf, any day, Oka will slip into his 
or ees a fresh load of tobacco into his 
pipe, and welcome a visiting fore yu} 
of dignitaries, travel agents or 8 
tourists sticking a toe into the posh resort 
for the first time. 

This usually bowls over the visitors. The 
mayors in other countries are not much given 
to glad-handing anybody but their peers 
or better. 

Last summer a bevy of Swiss hotel owners 
reacted to Oka's sudden matertalizing in 
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their midst as if the “Herr Burgermeister's” 
name were Kennedy rather than Oka. 

The Oka memory is so retentive of where 
he has been and what he has seen abroad 
that he can beguile the surprised visitor the 
more with some recollection of the visitor’s 
hometown. 

Whenever possible the mayor. welcomes the 
visitor in his own language. He is fluent in 
Spanish, knows a smattering of Japanese and 
can speak a few appropriate phrases in other 
languages. 

Mrs. Oka is an accomplished linguist— 
fluent in French, Spanish, German, and Ital- 
ian, She is currently mastering Japanese. 

She had acquired enough facility in it 3 
years ago that when she and the mayor made 
an official visit to Fujisawa, Japan, a sister 
city of Miami Beach, she was able to respond 
nicely to the welcome of the Fujisawa city 
fathers in their own tongue. 

The study of languages has been a pre- 
occupation in the Oka home since the first 
odyssey abroad of the mayor and his wife 
17 years ago. 
Barbara, 19, their oldest daughter, now in 
her second year at Barnard College, speaks 
Spanish like an Argentine. Jonathan, 10; 
Stephanie, 15; and Michele, 17; are coming 
right along with their own mastery of Span- 
ish and French. 

The only rival enthusiasm to travel in the 
mayor's life is music. He is bats about the 
subject. A violinist, he played with the 
University of Miami Symphony in the mid- 
thirties on a scholarship. 

The Miami Beach Civic Orchestra was the 
mayor's baby and he has on occasions con- 
ducted it. He can whip together a musical 
aggregation right at home. Jonathan plays 
the violin, too. Stephanie is a pianist. 
Barbara is a guitarist. 

Michele settles for painting. Mrs. Oka is 
the family travel researcher. She does a 
preliminary study of a forthcoming destina- 
tion so thoroughly that when they arrive 
there she knows exactly where they can buy 
a slice of apple ple. 

Mrs, Oka did one of these minute research 
jobs once on Luxembourg, recalls her hus- 
band. We even knew where we would have 
lunch the day we would arrive there. The 
trouble is we never made the trip,” he post- 
scripted. 


Alliance Is Pushing Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, May 7, the New York Times carried 
an illuminating article by Ben F. Meyer 
of the Associated Press based on an inter- 
view with Teodoro Moscoso, head of the 
Alliance for Progress. z 

In view of the disappointment many of 
us feel in regard to the initial accom- 
plishments of this agency I believe the 
article by Mr. Meyer is encouraging, for 
it reveals that the agency head himself 


‘is impatient with the speed at which the 


Alliance for Progress is moving. 

The article follows: 

WASHINGTON, May 6.—The Alliance for 
Progress, hailed as a dream plan to cure 
Latin America's ills, has become a painful 
process, but Teodoro Moscoso says that in 
spite of everything it is pushing ahead. 

Considering the enormous problems to be 
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met, it is not surprising it has had difficulties, 
Mr. says. 

If the Alliance plan, now about 2 years 
old, “proves to be only half a success, it will 
accomplish more for Latin Americans than & 
great many of the revolutions of the past 
he said. The U.S. Government is putting 
$1 billion a year into the program. 

Following are some viewpoints expressed bY 
Mr. Moscoso during an interview: 

“Question. Why is it that nearly everyone, 
including yourself, expresses impatience at 
the speed with which the Alliance for Prog- 
ress is moving? > 

“Answer. The problems are so enorm 
Pulling up underdeveloped economies In 
which people and attitudes in many 
have to be changed is not a job to be done 
in one year, not in one decade. 


“TIMING DISCUSSED 


“Question. The way things have been going 
lately in some parts of Latin America sus” 
gests the Alliance may have started too late. 
What do you think? 

“Answer, It would have been an easler. 
faster job, if we had begun something similar 
10 to 12 years ago, before prices of basio 
commodities dropped capriciously after the 
Korean war. 

“Now we have to combat not only the 
century-old distortions that have bee? 
caused by colonialism and semifeudal gov, 
ernments, but also the drop in prices of 
commodities. 

“Question. Of the 19 Latin American 
countries other than Cuba, how many, would 
you say, are doing what they can to get the 
Alliance program into full-steam operation? 

“Answer. I would say, with the possible 
exception of three or four, they are trying. 
The ability to move forward in many in- 
stances depends on the political climate, on 
the stage of their development, and on the 
quality of the political leadership. 

“So, you have to judge performance bY 
the potential. 

“What makes your heart ache is where 
the potential is great, and the movement is 
not as fast as the potential would allow. 

“REMARKS CALLED PREMATURE 


“Question, Archbishop [Jaime Cardinal de 
Barros] Camara of Brazil was quoted # 
saying the Alliance is dead because “the sel- 


“Answer. Well, I think Archbishop 
has pronounced the death of the Alliance 
much sooner than warranted. But he doe 
have a point when he says the problem of 
the leader classes of great wealth and 
education is undoubtedly one of the 
stumbling blocks. 

“The countries where this leader class has 

the social responsibility. * * * 

"Question. Is that happening in an! 
country? 

“Answer. It is. 

“Question. Can you name one or two? 

“Answer, In El Salvador, for instance, the 
leader class has recognized the social re. 
sponsibility of moving the economy f 2 
and I believe they are achieving a very con 
structive understanding with the Govern” 
ment. 

“Question. Could you name two or thre? 
countries among others doing an outstand- 
ing job on the alliance? 

“Answer. Venezuela and Colombia. 

Question. Could you name two or 
countries not doing so well, or is that asking 
too much? 

“Answer. I think that would be asking t0? 
much. One reason I would not like to 58% 
this is that some of these countries 
changing rather quickly in their attitu 
toward the alliance. 

“Question. From time to time there have 
been rumors that you may be planning to 
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Tesign, and that you felt that the old-line 

ucrats in some government depart- 
ments are throwing rocks in your path. 
What is your answer? 

‘Answer. No, to both questions. 

“Question, Is Congress giving adequate 
support to the alliance in your judgment? 

“Answer. Yes. Iam astonished at the tre- 
Mendous interest that the Members of Con- 
Sress have in Latin America in general, and 

program as a whole. 

“Question. Was the alliance perhaps over- 
sold at the outset in Latin America? 

“Answer, I don't think it is a question of 
Teally oyerselling. For many, many years 
Latin American political leadership had urged 

United States to lend it a hand in its 
®Conomic and social development. There- 
Tore, the hopes of the people were raised 

high when finally the United States 

Teed to participate. 
vY Question. Do you think the people in the 

Nited States have been undersold on the 

? For example, do you believe the 
Average citizen in Portland, Oreg., Portland, 
Maine, or Iowa, or Rock Hill, S. O., likes the 
Alliance idea and wants to see It move ahead? 

Answer. Intuitively, even those who do 
dot know the details are in favor of the 
Alliance, 

“Question. President Kennedy on various 
Ww has appeared to be prodding the 
8 European nations and Japan to get 

to the act with aid to Latin America’s eco- 

and social development. Do you see 
any signs of expansion of help from those 
Sources? 


“Answer. Tes. 

is a $150 million loan by France to 
„and there is the possibility of very 

Substantial aid by Italian participation. And 

have already started to par- 


i fashion. 
The Japanese have come in rather heavily 
Private investment despite the appar- 
aut political instability which makes some of 
Our American private entrepreneurs shy off. 


the omy of Latin America and offset what 
l 3 States is doing through the al- 


“Answer. The discriminatory practices 
Which may emerge out of the European Com- 
mon Market might very seriously hurt the 
tion. In every of such pro- 
. mistakes have a way of plaguing 
trators. Have you bulit any roads 
go nowhere, or found evidence of any 
shakedown or corruption in 


file 
f 
i 
i 


. Up to now, thank God, I haven't. 


bey 
E 


Se 
BA 

E 

p 


the conditions are chronically dificult 
aa economically and politically? 
a Answer. We are now embarked on a truly 


tion. What about the big countries, 
y Argentina, Brazil and Mexico? Is the 
Mn doing much for them? 
stan. . Yes. I think that there is a sub- 
tial movement for it that can be attrib- 
Wa if not to funds from the alliance, then 
hone of the alliance. If they 
Our Remselves we are there to assist them. 
0 help may be marginal, but substantial. 
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and that is the Central American movement 
toward economic integration. 

“I feel pretty optimistic about this thing 
taking hold to move up.” 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Resolu- 
tion 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

BRIGHTWATERS, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
April 28, 1963. 
EDITOR, P 
The Chronicle, > 
Spokane, Wash. 

Dear Sm: Every mother should take heart. 

There is a way to prevent war and preserve 
freedom at the same time. And 
man Dan FLOOD has been trying to tell us 
this for more than 2 years. 


The from Pennsylvania wants 
to establish a Captive Committee of 
the House of tatives. How will this 


have to keep their eyes peeled to the home 
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front, and will not be able to devote so much 
time to enfeebling the rest of the world. 

Congressman Froon's plan makes sense 
and ought to be given a chance. Yet he has 
been fighting for this in the House for more 
than 2 years without succeeding in getting 
the bill out of the House Rules Committee. 
I have been writing to the Rules Committee, 
and its distinguished chairman, Representa- 
tive Howarp SMITH, for more than a year. 
Wil you help, with a letter to your own 
Congressman and the Honorable Mr. SMITH, 
and, if possible, a copy to Representative 
Froop? Address for all is simply House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. . 

Freedom from war? Should be worth a 
nickel. Or a 4-cent card? 

Sincerely, 
E. LEE NORTH. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., April 26, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We, the citi- 
zens undersigned, urge you to submit the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by your 
committee and ask you to give it your fa- 
vorable consideration. Such a Committee 
on Captive Nations is vitally important both 
for our Government and the American people 
at large. While Communist Russia has been 
deceitfully championing the cause of na- 
tional Liberation in Africa and Asia, we as 
a nation, are not doing much to help the 
enslaved and captive non-Russian nations 
which constitute a veritable weakness of the 
Soviet totalitarian empire. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives would be- 
come a reservoir of true and unbiased knowl- 
edge and information on the plight of the 
captive nations, which knowledge will be of 
vital importance to our Government in car- 
rying out its foreign policy. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman SMITH, 
to give your full and un support to 
the Flood resolution in your Rules Commit- 


AMELION THOUERYCHUP. 
B. LYTRFYMsHYN. 


DEMER & DUNSON, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 1, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Congressman, 11th District of Pennsylvania, 


JOHN A, DEMER, 
Attorney at Law. 
May 1, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have just returned from a trip 
to Europe, and I had occasion to see at first- 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 2, 1963. 
Hon. Dan Fron, 
New House Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Once again you are to be com- 
mended for your House Resolution 14 for 
forming a Committee on Captive Nations. It 
is obvious that the work of the subcommit- 
tee of a subcommittee of the foreign rela- 
tions group was merely a token effort for the 
record and insults the intelligence of people. 

I have noticed the correspondence, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, written to you and 
H. W. Sscrrx all during last session and this 
session. My observation is that Mr. SMITH 
does not respect people's letters, Or, to make 
a play on words, do those three magic let- 
ters—JFK—override the thousands of letters 
of people of America? 

Sincerely, 
C. J. DRAZDAUSKAS, 
Mar 1, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITE, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Howoraste Sm: We wish to urge that 
prompt action be taken on House Resolution 
14 in regard to establishing a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations, It is un- 
thinkable that these poor people should go 
on living such an existence day after day, 
almost devoid of hope, and we do nothing to 
try to put an end to their enslavement. If 
Russia is sincere about her mouthings in 
regard to peace, let her begin here, by 
putting an end to ruthless domination of 


tree people. 
Sincerely, 
FLORENCE H. Duquette. 
The Comparability Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, last 
year the Congress enacted legislation 
which carried with it salary increases 
for all civil service and postal employ- 
ees. This legislation, you will recall, 
was widely recognized as being the most 
important Federal pay bill ever enacted 
because it embodied into the pay system 
the principle of comparability. Under 
this system, Federal pay scales are sup- 
posed to be kept at levels comparable to 
the salary levels paid for similar work in 
private industry. The law provided 
that the executive branch review pay 
scales each year, following which it 
would send its recommendations for ad- 
justments to Congress for implementa- 
tion. 

This is the year of trial for the com- 
parability principle, Mr. Speaker, for 
this is the year that we will find out if 
this is a system that everyone can live 
with. The administration has already 
completed its review and forwarded its 
recommendations to Congress and now 
it is up to us to act. If we don’t pass 
legislation based on the administration's 
recommendations, the historic achieve- 
ments of last year mean nothing; if we 
do, the precedent will be established and 

-comparability will become a living, work- 
ing principle. 
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I hope we make it a living, working 
principle, Mr. Speaker. 

In connection with this, under unani- 
mous consent I include in the Recorp an 
editorial from the May 10 edition of the 
Government Standard, published by the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, which calls for prompt ac- 
tion on the administration’s recommen- 
dations in order to put comparability 
into motion. 

The editorial follows: 

PROMPT ACTION NEEDED ON Par | 

Time, as the saying goes, is of the essence. 
No statement could more accurately refiect 
the current situation on Federal employee 
pay. The so-called comparability principle 
is now part of the Federal pay law. This 
means that, generally speaking, Federal pay 
scales are supposed to be maintained at 
levels close to salary rates paid in private 
industry. 

For Federal employees, there is a bullt-in 
disadvantage in this system. This stems 
from the time lag between the gathering and 
compilation of salary statistics on private 
industry pay rates and the enactment into 
law of new Federal pay scales. 

Some time lag seems inevitable. Any un- 
necessary delay in translating higher pay in 
private enterprise into government salary 
increases merely compounds the inequity. 

Under President Kennedy's pay plan, the 
new rates would go Into effect next January. 
These rates are based on information col- 
lected during the winter of 1961-62 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. From this it Is 
easy to see that prompt action by Congress 
is necessary if Federal employees are to de- 
rive any real benefit from the comparability 
principle. 

Failure by Congress to complete action on 
pay this session would seriously compromise 
the comparability principle in the first real 
test of its workability. 

In working on pay legislation this year, 
Congress will have an opportunity to im- 
prove the salary structure in a number of 
important ways. The administration's pay 
proposals in the lower grades are inade- 
quate. The private industry statistics for 
many of these jobs reflect non-union wage 
scales and can only be described as sub- 
standard. The Government should not be 
a party to substandard pay and we will ask 

to increase the proposed salaries 
for these positions. 

The stretchout in the time it takes an em- 

to reach the top of his grade as the 
result of last year's pay legislation should be 
eliminated, 

And now that the true meaning of the 
level-of-competence provision has been 
brought out in the open Congress will un- 
doubtedly want to take a long and critical 
look at it, especially since its impact was 
never revealed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion during last year’s pay deliberations. 


Temporary Increases in the Public 


Debt Limit 


—ä — 


SPEECH 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 
IN THE 5 . 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6009) to provide, 


May 16. 


for the periods ending June 30, 1983, and 
August 31, 1963, temporary increases in the 
public debt limit set forth in section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act. 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, there 
are those who argue that the annual 
ritual of raising the public debt limit is 
a useless process. At times their argu- 
ment, from an operative standpoint 
might appear to be valid; however, the 
administration's sensitivity on this sub- 
ject clearly indicates that this is an area 
which they would like to ignore because 
ne is an irritant to their spending procliv- 

es. 

Many of the young men who represent 
the upper echelon of the present ad- 
ministration are indeed fortunate in that 
they have never been saddled with the 
financial woes which beset the average 
American. The realization that the Na- 
tion’s debt and inflationary trends are 
interrelated is gaining recognition even 
among these philosophers. This sug- 
gests that an inflationary raise in the 
public debt is not in the best interests of 
the Nation. : 

Under the proposed legislation, we have 
a choice of going along with the spenders 
or calling a halt to their nefarious oper- 
ations. Frankly, I prefer the latter. 

We are warned of dire consequences in 
case the Government is-faced with even 
a temporary halt to its accelera’ 
spending program; many will miss thelr 
regular Government remittance. 

The ways and means of living within 
our budget are at hand—if necessary, let 
us start at the top and skip a few pay- 
ments at the executive level: next might 
well come the Judiciary and the Con- 
gress, just to drive home the general idea. 
By this time, I am sure ways and means 
could readily be found for the Govern- 
ment to live within its income. To those 
who scream “oversimplification,” may I 
remind them that the House, even within 
the past few days, has passed some prat- 
tical bills and the rising tide of resent- 
ment in the course of this annual ri 
provides ample justification for a nega- 
tive vote against further deficit spending. 


The Honorable Jed Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letters 
from Judge Ross Rizley, former Con- 
gressman, and from Will Rogers. 
US. Disraicr COURT, 
WESTERN DISTRICT or OZLAHOMA, 
` Oklahoma City, May 15,1963. 

Hon. VICTOR WIcKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Vicror: Last Saturday afternoon Mrs. 
Rinley and I drove to Chickasha, Okla, to 


„ 


1963 


Pay our respects and attend the last rites of 
the Honorable Jed Johnson, who passed away 
Quite suddenly in New York on May 7. 

Jed, as you know, was a U.S. district judge 
and had the distinction of receiving two ap- 
Pointments for the job. He was first ap- 
Pointed by President Franklin D, Roosevelt, 
Who asked him to refrain from taking the 
job for a short time in order to finish very 

Portant work that he was doing as a mem- 

of the Subcommittee on Interior, and 
later the appointment was again made by 
President Harry S. Truman. Judge Johnson 
Served approximately 20 years on the 
Court, and I think the best tribute that 
Could be paid to him was the fact that four 
his colleagues on the bench made the long 
trip from New York to Chickasha, Okla., to 
y pay tribute to his honesty, integrity 
and citizenship from the pulpit of the First 
Baptist Church in that city. 
My acquaintance with Jed preceded my 
a colleague of his in 1941, when I 
Un, first elected to the Congress of the 
Rited States. Subsequently, of course, we 
closely associated and no finer Chris- 
tian gentieman has ever graced the Halls 
ot Congress than he. 
x his three daughters and his son, 
ed Jr., were all able to be present at the 
Notwithstanding the fact that he 
has been away from Chickasha most of the 
since 1927, the large Baptist church 


I appreciate the opportunity you have af- 
iordea me to join with my former colleagues 
Paying tribute to our late colleague, the 
Honorable Jed J. Johnson. 
Very truly yours, 
Ross RIZLEY. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 15, 1963. 
Hon. Victor W. ; 


House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 
Vicror: Your thoughtfulness in ad- 

ying me of the passing of our former col- 


in the House, as a Representative from Okla- 
homa, Jed Johnson was like a father to me. 


to the help he rendered me. He was 
more than a colleague to me, he was my 
at all times. I mourn his passing and 
my deepest sympathy to his family 
our mutual friends. 
Sincerely, 
WILE ROGERS. 


We Are Not a Vanishing Breed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


r. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
wave to extend my remarks in the 
Sonn, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled We Are Not a Vanishing Breed” 
Which appeared in the May 9 issue of the 
Hancock Clarion of Hawesville, Ky. 
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The editorial is as follows: 
We Ang Nor a VANISHING BREED 


We would like to add our voice to the 
opinion expressed by our good friend and fel- 
low editor, J, Earle Bell, of the Union County. 
Advocate, of Morganfield, when he protests 
the title of the recent TV presentation of 
Landon Wills and the McLean County News. 
The title of that presentation was: A Van- 
ishing Breed.” 

Like Editor Bell, we are sure the country 
newspapers and their publishers and editors 
are not vanishing breeds. Not so long as 
there are small towns with typical individual 
atmosphere that requires a close and in- 
timate presentation, and there are those who 
have talent and persistance to maintain 
weekly newspapers for their readers who are 
appreciative of their efforts. 


So long as there are those of our breed 
who have the initiative and native ability 
to consistently, and with little financial 
incentive, work at a trade that offers such 
attractive way of service to our people, our 
breed will always be found ready to under- 
go the hardships and difficulties. to furnish 
country newspapers. If and when such a 
day should come when our breed fails to hold 
on and to mature, and those old timers, so 
to speak, have departed this sphere, then 
and ony then will we be a Vanishing Breed.” 
But we cannot foresee such a day in this 
Nation of ours. 

We believe there will always be those dedi- 
cated individuals who can and will hold on 
to the publication of our country news- 
papers, regardless of the meager financial 
support that is characteristic of the profes- 
sion. So long as type shall be the means of 
expressing the thoughts and actions of man- 
kind we believe there will be those who will 
continue to employ that means of commu- 
nication; and with their departure from the 
stage of this world others as devoted and 
as dedicated will rise up to take their places, 
and the country newspaper will live and 
endure. 

There are perhaps as many as 10,000 small 
town newspapers now being published in 
the United States, each of them devoted 
solely to their restricted communities and 
furnishing those communities a means of 
communication that they could not have 
otherwise. The big city dailies with their 
thousands and even millions of readers do 
not and cannot furnish the town and coun- 
try communities with the local atmosphere 
that the weekly newspapers afford. Items 
of interest to the smaller communities that 
are sometimes spoken of in terms of ridicule 
by the sophisticated, are as important as 
that of the city dweller of supposedly 
higher lights, The happy wedding of a 
small town or rural community, or otherwise 
unknown character, is of as much news and 
of equal importance as that of the rich 
debutante that may be elaborately displayed 
in the city daily. The death of a lowly 
farmer or his wife, who toiled through life 
to produce the food that must sustain the 
city dweller, is of as much importance to 
record as that of the wealthy banker of 
political leader of the metropolitan areas. 

In fact the backbone and sinew of Amer- 
ica today, and always are and we think will 
continue to be, that of rural and small com- 
munity America. Those of the sparsely set- 
tled areas who toil and strive to make their 
lives worthy and worthwhile are of as much 
importance in this Nation of ours as those 
of the cities and thickly inhabited areas who 
many think should dominate our American 
life. It is to this strata of American life 
that the country newspaper had its roots 
that we believe will continue to stand firm 
against all the pressure and even ridicule of 
those who fhink we are a vanishing breed. 

RID. 
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David, Panama, and Homestead, Fla., Are 
Now “Kin” in Sister City Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


‘Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege last March 25 to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a tribute to 
the initiative and effort of a small band 
of bicycling enthusiasts of Homestead, 
1 which had aroused national atten- 

n. 


It is again my privilege, Mr. Speaker, 
to make my colleagues aware of the good 
citizenship and example of active proof 
of the democratic ideal shown by resi- 
dents of this fine Florida community 
which, I am proud to say, is in the Fourth 
District which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, 

I wish at this time to draw the atten- 
tion of my fellow Members to a recent 
editorial in the News Leader of Home- 
stead, Fla. This tells the story of how 
the Homestead Woman's Club, working 
in cooperation with the sponsoring U.S. 
Information Agency, made David, 
Panama, Homestead’s “Sister City.” 

This is just a first step in what is ex- 
pected to be a series of exchanges on 
the lives of the citizens of the two “united 
in friendship” cities, one in Panama and 
one in Florida, U.S.A. — 

Again, we have proof that our foreign 
policy program can be served well by or- 
ganized community effort and individual 
citizens toward the ultimate goals of 
greater understanding of each other's 
similarities as well as tolerance for our 
differences. 


As à tribute to the high citizenship 
standards demonstrated by residents of 
Homestead, Fla., and in the hope that 
other communities throughout our Na- 
tion may be encouraged to prove that 
forging the bonds of personal friendship 
between North Americans and Latin 
Americans is a tremendous aid in creat- 
ing better understanding, and in the 
world struggle, I call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to the following editorial of the 
News Leader: 

SISTER CITY PROGRAM FOSTERS CLOSER LATIN 
AMERICAN BONDS 

Living proof that a people-to-people ex- 
change program can do much a promote bet- 
ter understanding between foreign nations, 
cities, and individuals is being vividly dem- 
onstrated by the Homestead Woman's Club. 

This club, through its International Affairs 
Department headed by Mrs. Irving Peskoe, 
was instrumental in making David, Panama, 
Homestead's Sister City.” 

The sister city program is sponsored by 
the U.S. Information Agency, but exchanges 
between the cities are not controlled by 
them. r 

Tuesday night the club presented a col- 
orful program on Panama which is illustrated 
in pictures in today’s News Leader-Post. 

Copies of this paper and our recent gold- 
en progress edition depicting 50 years of 
Homestead’s growth are being sent to David 
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so that city may become better acquainted 
with Homestead. 

We understand that the David newspaper 
is planning to salute Homestead. As this 
program grows we plan to print stories of 
life in Homestead’s sister city. 

It is through exchanges like these that our 
country can make lasting ties with Latin 
America, There are few ties closer than the 
bond of personal friendship. 


A Mother Lode County Looks at Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a century ago, the county of 
Mariposa was the southern end of the 
booming mother lode gold country. To- 
day the county's gold producing area is 
dotted with ghost towns which point out 
all too clearly the effects of the death of 
the gold mining industry. 

A few days ago, the Mariposa Chapter 
of the Western Mining Council, in co- 
operation with the Mariposa Chamber of 
Commerce and Mariposa Board of Super- 
visors, initiated a program aimed at 
advising the people of the impact of an 
artificially controlled price of gold; a 
price which has not been permitted to 
be changed since 1932. xq 

In this connection, the people of Mari- 
poss has printed a brochure for distribu- 
tion to visitors to the county. 

. I would like to submit this excellent 
statement for insertion in the RECORD 
at this point for it explains the serious 
condition of our domestic gold mining 
industry: 

GOLD—AN INTENSIFIED INCREASE IN THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF NewLy Mingo Domestic Gore 
ON A NATIONAL BCALE Is VITALLY NECESSARY 
IN THE STABILIZATION AND SECURITY OP OUR 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 
The national gold reserve on hand as of 

January 1983, is less than $16 billion, the 
lowest in many years, and a decrease of more 
than $8 billion since the 1949 total of more 
than $24 billion, and now short by several 
billions of dollars to balance the legitimate 
claims against it. 

The amount of gold being used in the 
dental, jewelry, and other industrial uses, 
including that used in the space missiles 
programs in the United States, yearly, is 
twice the amount being produced in our 
Nation. 

The one, and only way to replenish the 
dangerously low and steadily declining gold 
reserve is the prompt rehabilitation of the 
mining operations of the vast developed and 
proven gold deposits of the Nation, and at 
the same time creating new Jobs for many 
thousands of persons throughout the United 
States. 

Such operations, when resumed through- 
out all the gold mining areas of the United 
States, would substantially increase tax rev- 
enue, both local and national, also the pro- 
duction of new national wealth, thereby con- 
tributing very materially to the economy and 
financial security of our Nation. 

‘The many proven large gold ore deposits of 
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the United States being mined in 1942 when 
closed by Governmental Order L-208 were 
not, and are not depleted. 

However, to make it feasible to reactivate 
the former gold operations of the 
Nation in the production of newly mined 
domestic gold it will be necessary to raise 
the present price of 835 per ounce, as fixed 
in 1934—28 years ago—to $105 per ounce 
because the cost of labor, equipment, ma- 
terial and supplies, taxes and other operating 
costs have increased 300 percent, or more, 
since 1934 and about 200 percent since 1942 
when the gold mines were closed down by 
Governmental Order L-208. 

There is plenty of gold in the proven ex- 
tensive gold deposits of the Nation that will 
be mined when an equitable price for newly 
mined gold, sufficient to offset increased op- 
erating costs is established. 

Upon the resumption of gold mining op- 
erations it would be necessary to reequip the 
mines with the necessary hoisting, pumping, 
drilling, milling, assaying, electrical, and 
other equipment which has been removed 
during the period of inactivity. Also vast 
quantities of underground mining tools and 
equipment including rail, loaders and haul- 
age locomotives, explosives and chemicals 
used in milling and assaying. There would 
also be an almost unlimited demand for 
forestry products for use in underground 
timbering, surface mine buildings, and other 
uses. 

The handling and treatment of concen- 
trates and other by-products from milling 
operations would require trucking and rail- 
road facilities in the transportation of such 
products from the mines to the various 
smelters of the Nation. 

A gold mining operation produces nothing, 
except perhaps, the water pumped from the 
underground workings and sand from milling 
operations that can be used in connection 
with operations, therefore, a gold mining 
operation necessitates the purchasing of all 
operational material and supplies outright 
and continuously, thereby contributing to 
the purchase of merchandise and the em- 
ployment of labor throughout the Nation. 

Gold mining, a noncompetitive industrial 
operation engaged in the production of new 
national wealth, actually helps other types 
of mining operations of all kinds, because 
of the necessity of purchasing products made 
from copper, iron, lead, zinc, tin, mercury, 
and many other minerals and fuels used in 
every day operations, also the consumption 
of very large quantities of electrical energy. 

Research has indicated that the employ- 
ment of 1 miner inures to the direct bene- 
fit of 10 people, and indirectly to hundreds 
of persons in connection with services and 
patronage. 

A very important factor to remember 18 
that at times of stress and recession, when 
employment tends to drop, conditions be- 
come even more favorable for mining opera- 
tions and this affords a very convenient and 
effective cushion to smooth out the unem- 
ployment curve, 

Gold is the only commodity extensively 
used in the United States today that must 
be sold to one customer only, the U.S. Mint, 
and at a fixed price of $35 per ounce, and 
which cannot be held, owned or accumulated 
by a citizen of the United States even after 
having mined and processed it, at his own 
expense, from his own property. 

There are only two basic industries: Upon 
them all business and industry is dependent. 
They are mining and agriculture, and while 
mankind might exist without mining, all the 
progress that has been made, or ever will be 
made by the human race has been, and will 
continue to be, basically, completely de- 
pendent upon mining. 7 


May 16 
Should I Study Vocational Agriculture? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my ow? 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I am proud to insert a winning 
by a well-informed American lad, Roger 
Christensen, of Audubon, Iowa, winner 
of a gold award at a district speech con- 
test held in Iowa recently. 

Roger points out the leading part our 
farmers play in the basic prosperity of 
our Nation, and the importance to our 
entire Nation which the study of voca- 
tional agriculture demands. J 

I congratulate Roger on this fine, 
timely speech, which follows: 

SHOULD I Srupy VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE? 


Agriculture is the Nation's single largest 
industry, using more steel, rubber, gasoline. 
and manpower than any other business- 
Over 22 million workers are employed in 
agriculture and agricultural industries or 
more than 38 percent of the labor force in 
the United States. During 1960 the value 
of all farm assets exceeded $206.1 billion. It 
is estimated that the total value of the agria 
culture Industry is equal to seyern-eighths 
of the value of all stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Every country is de- 
pendent upon agriculture and the United 
States is certainly no exception. By 1975 it 
is expected that the United States will n. 

58 percent more beef, 49 percent more pork, 
40 percent more milk, 18 percent more poul- 
try, and 35 percent more eggs. Many peo- 
ple fail to realize the importance or size of - 
American agriculture. 

I would like to quote from Daniel Web- 
ster, “Let us never forget that the cultiva- 
tion of the earth is the most important labor 
of man. Unstable is the future of any coun- 
try which has lost Its taste for agriculture. 
America’s wealth and greatness rests on the 
productivity of the American farmer for W® 
have won two great world wars on the tre- 
mendous producing capability of our soil. 

How does the farmer get know-how? 
Many farmers learn from their fathers 
dad is right most of the time, but often the 
little details are overlooked. When enou 
little things are missed they grow bigger and 
bigger and can result in serious problem’ 
which may make the difference between 
profit and loss in a farm business. 

Today 1 hour of farm labor puts out four 
times as much as 30 years earlier. Now a 
farmer feeds himself and 25 others, but it 
is estimated in 1980 he will have to feed 30 
others with 3 percent fewer farmers. Only 
through improved management and increased 
efficiency was this accomplished, but our 
already excellent farming measures must be 
improved upon to meet the demands of the 
future. 

In agriculture changes come about slowly 
and are the results of careful research 
gathered by some of the Nation's top scien- 
tists. But what good is this vast fund of 
information unless it is used in actual pro- 
duction. 

This is where vo-ag and FFA enter into 
the picture. In classrooms all across Amer- 
ica the Nation's youth are being taught the 
scientific methods of farming and 2 
ture. In this era of the space age” farming 


from an average of $40,000 to 
ls $60,000 in the last 10 years and it 
to wurther estimated this figure will leap 

$90,000 to $100,000. AN of this merely 
Points out the need for more formal train- 
tag in farming. Where will we be 10, 20, yes, 
50 years from now if we fall to train 
share of our most talented rural 
Youth for a future in this great occupation 


Perhaps former President Eisenhower has 
ine better than I can and so I would 
to quote our former President from a 
Deech given in 1953. “Our great cities, our 
pighty industries, our business and pro- 
accomplishments, our educational 
‘stitutions, our high living standards, are 
ble because of the efficiency and produc- 

Vity of the American farm.” 
in es. indeed, the need for formal training 

Vocational agriculture is greater than 

lee before, Vo-ag can help with this prob- 

of supplying sufficient agricultural 
leadership. 

This can be done if the farm youth, their 
Parents, educators, and others who advise 
farm youth learn of. the great future there 
an be in agriculture and help point out 
these possibilities to our farm-reared boys. 
agriculture can help the farm 

th by giving him instruction in— 

l. Establishment in farming or farm 
training, with practice and study. 

2. Leadership. 
ext, 4 formal background that will help in 

Ployment for farm related occupations. 

Build a cash reserve that will help for 
or started in farming, other business, 
Pay college expense. 

5. tion for more advanced train- 


4 


ton mee you not to sell vocational agricul- 
short, The latest studies of high school 
&aduates show vocational agriculture gradu- 
hold a decided edge over nonvocational 
ture graduates now engaged in farm- 
For example, they average larger farms, 
ade 22 more acres of corn, save more pigs 
a litter, use more of the newer, more pro- 
‘Uctive methods of farming and average 
nom $1,500 to $2,000 more net income than 
vocational agriculture graduates. 
ts looking for a job actual experience 
the best qualification. The first part of 
doing a Points this out: “Learning to do; 
earn.” : 
A chapter gives valuable experience 
ership. All members are urged to take 
tests for learning by doing is an 
t factor in training. 
tional agriculture can provide train- 
other occupations besides farming. 
my adviser receives several phone 
for references for such jobs as 
in grain elevators, gas stations, 
corporations. Employers have often 
that vocational agriculture graduates 
skills that are needed for successful 
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farm living and fully investigate farming 
and agriculture before you decide your. fu- 
ture. A sa 5 „ and exciting 
future awaits those who train for a future 
in agriculture. 


Are We Taking Our Eyes Off Cuba? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kennedy administration has sharply 
curtailed reconnaissance operations in 
Cuba at a time when we badly need 
every bit of information obtainable about 
“what is going on in Cuba?” 

The administration’s decision to fol- 
low this course while negotiating with 
Khrushchev and Castro is shortsighted 
and absurd. I commend the editorial 
from the May 12, 1963, issue of the Den- 
ver Post, Denver, Colo., for your reading: 

Are WE TAKING OUR Eres Orr CUBA? 

Now what's going on in Cuba? A Miami 
newspaper reports that U.S. military of- 
ficers are worried about the appearance of 
large numbers of Russian tents—some big 
enough to enclose a missile and its 
launcher—in Cuba, and heavy transport 
traffic from areas in Cuba where there are 
known to be large caves. 

What's worse, the Miami Herald reports, 
the Kennedy administration has so sharply 
curtailed our Intelligence operations that 
military leaders don't know any details on 
this latest Soviet activity in Cuba. 

There have been no low-level reconnais- 
sance plane flights over Cuba since February 
9, the Herald reports; there have been only 


occasional high-level U-2 plane flights, and 


U.. suppression of anti-Castro guerrilla 
raids has cut off the flow of information 
from those sources. 

Why the cutdown on reconnaissance 
flights? Because, the Herald reports, Presi- 
dent Kennedy is determined that nothing 
shall be allowed to “rock the boat“ while 
he is attempting to negotiate the Russians 
out of Cuba. 

If so, this is ridiculous. Whether Khru- 
shehev or Castro like it or not, the United 
States has the strongest kind of right—that 
of simple self-defense—to keep the closest, 
most intrusive kind of watch over Soviet 
activities in Cuba. 

Whatever negotiations Kennedy may be 


Such inspections, in the light of what hap- 
pened there starting last July and climaxing 
October 22, are not only a right, but a duty. 

A look at our files shows that on August 


this time from official W. 
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We know now what was going on—those 
were the first Soviet troops, missiles, and 
missile-site crews. But “administration spe- 
clalists in Cuban affairs,” the August 21 story 
said, doubted that those Russians were com- 
bat troops—just technicians. 

The point is, those administration spe- 
elalists didn't know what they were talking 
about, because they didn't have the facts. 
We were only running two U-2 flights over 
Cuba monthly in those days, although we 
did have detailed reports from the Cuban 
underground. - 

Now, if the Herald’s reports are true, we 
are back on the two-U-2-flights-per-month 
schedule. But now we don't even have as 
good a flow of information from the Cuban 
underground as we did then, for which this 
administration may bear some blame, and 
Castro has just returned from another long 
visit to Moscow. 

This reconnaissance letup is, we repeat, 
foolish and dangerous. The Soviets being 
the kind of tricksters they are, it is the ad- 
ministration’s first duty to know what is 
going on in Cuba, no matter what effect in- 
tensive reconnaissance may haye on any ne- 
gotiations. 

If the Soviets have nothing to hide, they 
will not object. If they do object, that is 
proof positive that reconnaissance is essen- 
tial. 


Russian Strength Increasing in Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Spokane Spokesman-Review of 
May 10, 1963: 

RUSSIAN STRENGTH INCREASING IN CUBA 


Senator Kreatmveo’s claim that Russian mili- 
tary strength in Cuba is 10 times greater 
than it was last July points up a situation 
apparent in the Federal administration which 
should be changed immediately. 

Officials are constantly releasing Informa- 
tion regarding Cuba which either is refuted 
or challenged to the point where most people 
have little idea as to the magnitude of the 
Cuban threat. 

This fact was apparent last fall when ad- 
ministration and congressional leaders made 
comments throughout the Nation that there 
was no threat of aggressive action from Cuba. 
Yet, while these comments actually were 
being said, President Kennedy made his dra- 
matic announcement involving Soviet mis- 
siles being installed in Cuba. 

Administration leaders have frequently re- 
ported that Soviet troops are being with- 
drawn. But other sources, including Sen- 
ator KEATING, claim that the actual number 
on the island has increased. 

There may be legitimate reasons why cer- 
tain information should not be made public. 
If there is a security risk involved, certainly 
no one would be critical of such a policy. 

But congressional leaders, regardless of 
political parties, should either be given ac- 
curate information or infermed that there is 
sufficient risk so that no statements should 
be made on the subject. 

Reliable sources recently reported the ar- 
rival of 6,000 Russian troops in Cuba, quar- 
tered in underground barracks. There have 
been other reports that the original Russian 
goal was 100,000 troops in the island this 
year. 
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Keatine is a frequent critic of Communist 
infiltration in Latin America and of Demo- 
cratic policy in Cuba. He may not be as 
critical if the administration would inform 
him of all the knowledge they have on the 
matter. Apparently, the lines of communi- 
cations in Washington, D.C., are not func- 
tioning well. 

Until his claim concerning Russian mili- 
tary strength just 90 miles off our coast is 
Officially refuted, however, we must assume 
that the information he has received on his 
own is accurate. 


Do It Gradually—tit Is Far Less Painful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, when 
an editor wrote in the March 30 issue of 
Baking Industry he must have, by some 
super-natural power, predetermined the 
action of this House, Wednesday, May 15. 

The complacent frog was heated grad- 
ually in water until he succumbed. Yes- 
terday this House gave the general public 
more of the same but in gradual steps, 
hoping to lull it—the public—into com- 
placency so no voice will be raised. To 
increase the debt ceiling from $305 to 
$307 to $309 billion appears to be the 
painless way, but when the full impact of 
the heat is felt, Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer 
will undoubtedly raise a voice in protest 
that might well reecho in the Halls of 
Congress and reecho it should. Let's 
learn from the lesson of the frog. 

The editorial follows: 

‘THE COMPLACENT FROG 

If you should ever want to boil a frog alive 
and make him enjoy the whole thing, just 
follow this simple advice. Above all else, 
don't do it all at once. If you drop froggy 
into a pot of boiling water, naturally he will 
jump right out. 

Instead, place him in a pot of lukewarm 
water. The unwary frog will find the water 
more comfortable and probably relax and 
take a nap. Increase the heat slightly, but 
not too much. He may wake up, but since 
the water still is not too hot, he will prob- 
ably go right back to sleep. 

Continue making the heat changes, always 
making them gradual and pretty soon the 
water will actually be boiling. You will have 
boiled the unsuspecting frog without his even 
knowing it. As a matter of fact, he actually 
slept through it all, a victim of his own com- 
placency. 

There are forces in America today which 
are raising the temperature of our political 
and social environment while we sit back 
not noticing the gradual changes. One day 
we will wake up to find that we have been 
“boiled alive” and are living in an environ- 
ment of Federal control and regulations. 
When this time comes, we will have nowhere 
to place the blame except on our own com- 
placency. 

- Most politicians are well aware of the pub- 
lic's apathy to most governmental and legis- 
lative affairs. Just as the frog slept unaware 
of the changes going on around him, we sleep 
unaware of the creeping encroachment of 
federalism and socialism which one day may 
control our lives and destroy the freedoms 
which we value so highly. 
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The lesson of the frog Is clear—we must 
remain alert to the political and economic 
forces that seek to destroy our freedom. We 
must let our elected representatives know 
that we are not asleep and that we will not 
tolerate the gradual eroding of these free- 
doms. 

The frog could have done something about 
his plight if he had not been so complacentiy 
asleep. How about us? Are we going to be 
asleep? 


Who Manages What?—Editorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, accepting the 
principle that it depends on whose ox is 
being gored, I can understand, but not 
condone, many of the newspaper edi- 
torials which have been written about 
management of news. z 

It is indeed refreshing when & news- 
paper editor is willing to examine the 
substance of this issue and make his own 
unmanaged judgment. 

On May 13, Mr. George Chaplin, editor 
of the Honolulu Advertiser, wrote an 
editorial which I think deserves the at- 
tention of those people who have been 
fiailing away on this subject. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the editorial in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Wao Manaces War? 


There was some discussion of “managed 
news” at the recent editors’ cónvention in 
Washington and the publishers’ conyention 
in New York—but, in every instance, the 
antidote was the same. 

The antidote is the capable, sharp-nosed 
reporter, possessed of a healthy skepticism 
and the determination to seek out the facts 
behind official releases. 

Any government—whether city, State, or 
national—tries to maintain the most favor- 
able possible. Its news announce- 
ments and its answers to questions by the 
press will always be in this framework. 

This is old stuff, as old as the Republic 
and the whole issue of managed news would 
never have arisen as emotionally as it did if 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Sylvester had 
not put into words what had long been 
silently acknowledged—that in the most 
critical emergencies a government will go to 
the most extreme lengths to create the kind 
of news it feels is needed to serve its policies. 

Some of the most pertinent comment we've 
seen on this is in a New Leader magazine 
article by George E. Herman, the White House 
correspondent for CBS. i 8 

He calmly notes that news management, 
always with us, hit no great new low in the 
Eisenhower administration and has risen to 
no great new peak today.” - 

Museums “contain castings of a monolith 
on which, 5,000 years ago, a Pharaoh pub- 
lished an Account of his greaf victory in a 
battle which he actually lost. 

“Gen. Douglas MacArthur once fired a 
censor who permitted me to report that 
American troops had ‘retreated’ under pres- 


sure; the correct word, it turned out, was 


‘withdrew.’ 

“James Hagerty did his best to keep re- 
porters from letting the public know that 
President Eisenhower had caught more than 
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his legal limit of trout in a Colorado moun- 
tain stream President Kennedy® 
activities in the news field, he observes, are 
“well established.” $ 

But Herman says that Kennedy's “ ‘cold. 
the fiction which brought him back to the 
White House during the Cuban crisis, Was 
no worse a deception that the ‘s 
trouble’ which President Eisenhower's aids 
already knew to be a heart attack. 

“Certainly Kennedy had more right to mis- 
lead the Russians over Cuba than 2 
hower did to lie about the U-2 plane (which 
the United States first maintained was oni 
a weather research vehicle). Cuba presen 
a clear and present danger of war; the 
did not.“ 

The smoke following the recent explosion 
over news management is rapidly lifting: 
When it's all gone, Herman feels perhaps 
we will find a healthier state of affairs, wit? 
newsmen and officials confronting one an- 
other with new alertness, each side 
to protect its own interest and guess what 
sly gamit the other fellow is trying to con- 
ceal.” 


Hon. Jed Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA r 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the- foll 
article from the Daily Oklahoman 
tribute to former Congressman 
Johnson: 

FORMER STATE CONGRESSMAN Jep JoHNso™ 
DIES AT AGE 74 

Jed Johnson, 74, former Oklahoma Sixt? 
District and a US. 

Court judge since 1947, died in a New Tork 
City hospital Wednesday of a heart a 

He suffered a previous attack Sunday and 
had been hospitalized since. 

Funeral will be in Chickasha at 3 pan. 
Saturday in the First Baptist Church, wit? 
Brown's Funeral Home in charge of 
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dence in Chickasha since moving to New 
York City to take the court appointme? 
made by former President Truman. 5 
Johnson's life was a colorful one. Al 
though he was a lawyer, he was in 
in farming and started a breed of turkey 
which now bears his name. e 
Born in Ellis County, Tex., Johnson 1 0 
to Oklahoma as a boy in 1888. As a you 
he worked as a rural mall carrier. Later, 
he was a salesman, then a schoolteacher, 
subsequently, a country newspaperman 
a string of weekly newspapers. tne 
He was first elected to Congress from * 
Sixth District in 1926 and served six consect 
tive terms. Johnson was twice a delegate , 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union at Gene 
Switzerland, once in 1927 and again in 19?” 
Among the champion “go-getters” in Con 
gress, Johnson fought successfully to kee? 
Fort Sill and acquired the Federal refor™* 
tory at El Reno for Oklahoma. P 
Johnson had the distinction of being un 
first person appointed to the same ti 
by two U.S. Presidents, 7 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt nom 
nated him for the U.S. Custom Court judg?” 
ship in 1945. Johnson, who was deeply 25 
broiled at the time in a personal feud wi 


with 
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Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, turned 
down the nomination to remain on a House 

tions subcommittee of which he 
Was chairman. 

Tn 1947, he was nominated to the same 

on by President Truman. 

Johnson worked his way through the Uni- 
Versity of Oklahoma Law School and topped 
Of his classes in L’Universite de Clermont, 

. After his admission to the Okla- 
homa bar, he set up an office at Anadarko. 

He saw service in France with the AEF 
during World War I. 

Prom 1919 to 1926, he served as a member 
Of the Oklahoma Senate. He married Bea- 

Luginbyhl of Chickasha in 1925. 

Johnson is survived by his wife, three 
daughters, Mrs. Jean Fisk, Norman; Mrs. 
Joan Stauffer, Tulsa, and Mrs. Janell White, 
Y Francisco; a son, Jed Johnson, Jr., New 

Ork City; two brothers, Carroll Johnson, 

thrie, and Dr. L. L. Johnson, Shawnee, 
aud five grandchildren. 

Pour brothers and a sister preceded him 
in death. 


From Cuba to Laos: U.S. Foreign Policy 
Smacks of Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. ADATR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing reprint from Barron’s is particu- 
rly appropriate at this time. It brings 

to focus weaknesses in our foreign 
Dolicy from Cuba to Laos and points up 

the dangers of appeasement: 

From Cusa to Laos: U.S. Foxercn PoLICY 

Smacks OF APPEASEMENT 

The Kennedy administration, as its most 

ardent critics must admit, 


theaes in steel prices, he stated, the powers- 
t-be are willing to accept “selective ad- 
ts up or down, as prompted by 
— in supply and demand.“ The day 
Ore the steel crisis, at a ceremony con- 
er ag honorary American citizenship upon 
Winston Churchill, the Chief Executive 
the occasion no less nobly. In a 
Blowing tribute to his new compatriot, the 
President said in part: “In the dark days 
and darker nights when England stood alone, 
Mobilized the English language and sent 
battle. Whenever and wherever tyr- 
tened, he has always championed 
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uting the verbal prowess of Sir 
m, the President was not 
ly as head of state but also as one 
to another. Since taking of- 

J F. Kennedy more than once has 
to rally his countrymen with stir- 
to arms; at times be has suc- 
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iito deeds, the Kennedy administration has 

not with the boldness of the great 
Minister, but with the irresolution 
timidity of his inglorious predecessor. 
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In Latin America, southeast Asia and in the 
heart of Europe, the White House, despite 
an occasional flash of spirit, has been pur- 
suing a policy of appeasement. Day by day 
and step by step, in consequence, the Com- 
munist tyranny has gained ground; the 
forces of freedom, contrariwise, have been 
in steady retreat. In a desperate quest for 
“peace in our time,” as the author of “Why 
England Slept” must know, Neville Cham- 
berlain unwittingly paved the way for World 
War II. To prevent history from writing a 
catastrophic sequel, the President and his 
official family would do well to learn from it. 

A prerequisite to learning, of course, is 
the willingness to face facts. On this score 
the White House and its advisers have proved 
sadiy deficient. A case in point is Walt W. 
Rostow, a man whose global knowledge of 
economic and political affairs Is matched 
only by his apparent lack of insight. In a 
far-ranging speech in Philadelphia recently 
on the cold war, Professor Rostow (who 
serves as Counselor and Chairman of the 
Policy Planning Council, Department of 
State) reported progress on all fronts. To 
de sure. he conceded, “none of the crises on 
the national agenda as of January 1961 has 
been finally and satisfactorily settled. The 
treaty arrangements in Laos remain precari- 
ous, still violated by the continued presence 
in that country of Vietminh units under 
the control of Hanol. * * * West Berlin 
stands firm, confident and prosperous, but 
the threat to its future remains. And eyl- 
dently the crisis over Cuba is not at an 
end.” Nonetheless, in a stunning non- 
sequitur he proceeded to conclude: “We 
have achieved something substantial in 
these 26 months: the momentum of 
Ehrushchey's post-Sputnik offensive has 
been halted, and in the vast areas which 
have been threatened by it free men breathe 
easier.” 

More dangerous nonsense would be hard to 
come by these days. Under the hapless lead- 
ership of the New Frontier, as even its 
stanch supporters now concede, the free 
‘world has suffered a dreary succession of de- 
feats. Regarding Cuba, for example, Wil- 
liam V. Shannon, Washington columnist for 
the leftwing New York Post, recently pulled 
no punches. Two years ago, he observed 
last week, “a brave and active underground 
movement against Castro was spreading. 
Exiles in Florida were alive with hope for his 
early overthrow.” Since then, however, 
their hopes have been dashed by one be- 
trayal after another, from the Bay of Pigs 
to the incredible blockade imposed by the 
US. Coast Guard, not against the Commu- 
nist regime in Havana, but against its mortal 
foes. Such perfidy now has led to the rup- 
ture of friendly ties between Washington 
and the Cubans in exile, a denouement 
which, wrote Mr. Shannon scathingly, 
“Brings to a close a cycle of defeat, political 
ignorance and moral confusion. Everything 
has now been surrendered, including honor.” 

In Laos, too, the once-firm U.S. posture has 
developed a perilous sag. Until 1961 this 
country actively supported a regime in Vien- 
tiane which, despite its defects, was pro- 
Western and willing to resist the thrust of 
Communist aggression, launched years be- 
fore by native Reds aided and abetted by 
North Vietnam and Red China. However, in 
the ill-founded hope of restoring peace to 
the embattled land, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. through its roving Ambassador, W. 
Averell Harriman, began urging—and finally 
pressuring—its Laotian allies to form a coali- 
tion government with a neutralist group and 
the local Communist Pathet Lao. Last sum- 
mer at an international conference the three 
factions signed an agreement which estab- 
lished such a troika government and de- 
manded the withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Laotian soil. 

Describing the settlement as a calculated 
risk (Barron’s chose at the time to call it a 
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witless gamble), Washington promptly com- 
plied. The Reds did not. On the contrary, 
they quickly set about demonstrating once 
again that every treaty with a Communist is 
an open invitation to trouble. The Pathet 
Lao first tried assassination—one of the 
trusted lieutenants of Kong Le, the mis- 
guided neutralist who originally launched 
the revolt, was murdered a few weeks ago. 
Next came subversion, a tactic revealed last 
month when a loyal Laotian soldier shot the 
Foreign Minister and denounced him as a 
traitor. Finally, in early April the Pathet 
Lao launched an unprovoked attack against 
the neutralist forces on the Plaine des Jarres, 
capturing several strongholds and other 
strategic real estate. 

To the latest outburst of naked Commu- 
nist aggression, the New Frontier reacted 
with its customary vigor. Even as his diplo- 
matic handiwork was collapsing, Averell 
Harriman was promoted to Under Secretary 
of State. His boss, Dean Rusk, appealed for 
a cease fire. And the SEATO Alilance, at 
United States behest, announced plans to 
stage an impressive show of force, not in 
Laos, where the shooting happens to be, but 
in neighboring Thalland, where free men 
(Mr. Rostow to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing) today surely breathe no easier. P 

Don't worry, they're still 90 miles away,” 
proclaims a satiric Republican car sticker, 
Evidently Washington hasn’t gotten the 
message. Even as üghting broke out afresh 
in Laos, the White House was recording its 
elation over another dubious diplomatic 
stroke, the tentative agreement to set up a 
direct line to the Kremlin. Even as Presi- 
dent Kennedy was eloquently hailing a now- 
retired champion of freedom, the cause of 
freedom was suffering. Appeasement is an 
ugly word, and one which even Nelson Rocke- 
Yeller, who sounds more like a party stand- 
dard-bearer every day, backed away from 
last week. History has no such qualms. 
Unless the current disastrous course of 
events is reversed, there will be only one 
place in history for the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. And it won't be among the profiles 
in courage. 


Maryland University Given Data System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD, Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to announce that 
the University of Maryland Computer 
Science Center has recently acquired an 
IBM computer system valued commer- 
cially at $3 million. The computer sys- 
tem is described as an all-transistorized 
computer with a high speed memory 
capacity of 32,768 words. The on-line 
equipment consists of a card reader, a 
card punch, a printer and 10 magnetic 
tape drives attached to two input-output 
channels. 

The installation, known as the BM 
7090/1401 computer system, was made 
available under the IBM educational al- 
lowance program. Part of the research 
of this outstanding center is supported 
by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Federal grants and 
contracts awarded to individual depart- 
ments of the University for computer- 
related research provides other support. 
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Departments of the university who will 
utilize the new system include physics 
and astronomy, psychology, sociology, 
speech, animal and dairy sciences, and 
the school of medicine. The ultimate 
goal of the Science Center is to establish 
an educational program, with concepts 
and computer applications being inte- 
grated into existing courses. 

This fine center, located in College 
Park, was established in February of 
1962 and is under the direction of Wer- 
ner C. Rheinboldt and his assistant di- 
rector, John P. Menard. Twenty admin- 
istrative programing and operating per- 
sonnel complete the staff. 


Government-Run Lotteries of Argentina, 
Bolivia and Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we in 
the United States continue to wear blind- 
ers and stubbornly refuse to accept the 

most of the civilized countries 
throughout the world recognize the wis- 
dom of a national lottery. 

Out of all the countries with which 
we maintain diplomatic relations, 77 of 
them utilize a government lottery not 
only as a compromise with the gambling 
problem but as a revenue-raising device 
as well. ; 

All 77 countries have found that re- 
straining rather than prohibitive meas- 
ures are best, as with most other moral 
legislation. 

Today, I would like to point out three 
countries in Latin America which utilize 
government-run lotteries as the best pos- 
sible revenue- producers. 

Argentina, in 1962, took in over 339 
million. The government's profit came 
to $17 million which was used for emer- 
gency medical centers, for the under- 
privileged, for construction of the San 
Martin General hospital and for other 
public works and social programs. 

Bolivia, last year, sold almost $870,000 
worth of lottery tickets. The net income 
to the government was about $128,000 
which was used for the Red Cross, public 
health and welfare programs, and for 
mental health institutions, 

Brazil, in 1962, the gross annual re- 
ceipts amounted to $5,356,000. After 
payment of prizes which represented 70 
percent of the receipts, the balance of 
over one-half million dollars was ear- 
marked for municipal projects such as 
water supply and sewer projects and the 
ae of schools, hospitals and hous- 

Mr. Speaker, if we opened our eyes 
and followed the example of thése coun- 
tries as well as the example set by New 
Hampshire, we could easily, painlessly 
and voluntarily pump into our U.S. 
Treasury over $10 billion a year in much 
needed revenue. If we had the courage 
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to capitalize on our own people's gam- 
bling thirst, we could raise over $10 bil- 
lion a year which could be used to cut 
our taxes and reduce our national debt. 
What is wrong with us? 


Talk Instead of Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday the New York Times in an 
editorial approved of the cancellation 
by the United States of three small nu- 
clear tests which were scheduled for later 
this month. The editorial points out the 
minimal scientific significance of the 
tests. The effect of these tests would 
have been further to undermine the 
effort to achieve a test ban agreement 
and to stimulate a new round of nuclear 
testing with more contamination of the 
atmosphere. 

Mr. Speaker, the nuclear test ban talks 
must continue. As the editorial points 
out, “the stakes are too high for either 
side to let the talks end in failure.” It 
often requires years of prolonged nego- 
tiation before an agreement can be 
reached between major world powers. 
The road to disarmament under effec- 
tive international control will be rocky, 
but it must be traveled if mankind is 
to survive. 

The New York Times editorial follows: 

SAVING THE Test-Ban TALES 


In nother move to save the 5-year-old 
nuclear test-ban talks from collapse and 
avert another East-West testing race, the 
United States has now canceled the three 
minor tests it had scheduled for later this 
month. This is a wise and welcome decision. 

In fact, considering President Kennedy's 
determined efforts to reach a test-ban agree- 
ment, the scheduling of the tests in the first 
place poses a mystery. It may be explicable 
as a compromise in the infighting now going 
on in Washington between the proponents 
and opponents of new tests. For the bene- 
ficial scientific value of the tests could be 
only minimal, but their adverse political and 
psychological effect was bound to be great. 

As might have been foreseen, the U.S.S.R. 
promptly pounced on the tests to accuse the 
United States of starting a new round in the 
nuclear arms race. The Soviets threatened 
to retaliate with a massive test series of their 
own, which they are suspected of already 
preparing. The cancellation of our tests 
deprives them of any propagandistic pretext 
for resuming theirs. : 

But cancellation is not enough. Even 
more determined efforts are necessary to 
break the present deadlock. President Ken- 
nedy has found new and powerful support 
in such an effort from 27 distinguished sci- 
entists, including three Nobel laureates. 
‘They have issued an appeal to Congress and 
the public to back a test-ban treaty as being 
in the best interests of the United States 
and of world peace. They urge, as does this 
newspaper, that the risk of continuing the 
arms race without a test-ban treaty is con- 
siderably greater than the risk that a ban 
might be violated by secret testing. For 
such a treaty would stop immediately all 
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aboveground tests, and though some un“ 
certainty might remain regarding under 
ground tests, these, have been found of less 
military value. Detection techniques are al- 
ready such as to make it too risky for the 
Soviets to cheat. The treaty might not last, 
but as long as it lasts, it would leave 
nuclear deterrent capacity intact, reduce 
the speed of the armaments race, help to 
inhibit the spread of nuclear arms, reduce 
the likelihood of nuclear war, and preven 
further lethal fallout. 

Other scientists, of course, and most mill- 
tary men disagree, including the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. They argue that further tests ar? 
necessary to perfect our defensive wea) 
in particular, an antimissile missile in which 
a Russian breakthrough could neu 
our whole nuclear arsenal. Also the RUS 
sians must still clarify the methods of the 
three inspections they are ready to admit. 
Many issues are still to be resolved, but the 
stakes are too high for either side to let the 
talks end in failure. 


Man Overboard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the News of May 14: 
MAN OVERBOARD 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Nearly 6 years before his retirement“ age. 
America loses a first-class, highly 
forthright fighting man in the head-choP 
of Adm. George W. Anderson, Chief of Naval 


ting the ufe- 
time career of fine officers. The Nation is the 
loser; our enemies the gainer. Yet what can 
an honorable man do? 

Admiral Anderson was helpless when the 


in the Boeing-General Dynamics plane 
pute. A man like this will always put n? 
view of the national interest first. And Ad 
miral Anderson’s testimony, unavoidably: 
contradicted many of Defense Secretary 
McNamara’s statements; politely but wit? 
the respected weight of proved competent? 
and long experience. 

Air Force Chief of Staff Curtis E, 


ment is cut to 1 year. But Admiral 
son was tossed entirely out. g 

A key factor in the present action is P8 
H. Nitze, Assistant Secretary of Defense 10 
International Security Affairs, As one 0 
sult, the next question mark is Gen. Eat! 
G. Wheeler, Army Chief of Staff. A H 
Appropriations Subcommittee ordered him to 
testify on the Nation's ability to withstand 
a Soviet ground assault. 

Along with Arthur Schlesinger, 
W. Rostow. etc, Mr. Nitze is one 
leading assurance-mongers. He is 
as innocent of military experience 21 
Ferdinand the Bull. But he had followed 
the fashion by blandly announcing a myth. 

He stated: “It js a myth that the soviet 
has overwhelming nonnuciear superioritY 


walt 
2 oot 


1963 


Over the West.“ Premier Khrushehev's re- 
Action to this novel lullaby is unrecorded, 
t the general staffs of the free world can 
expected to have their own ideas about 
Mr. Nitze, alas. 
Chief of Staff Wheeler was not free to 
Congress’ dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Nitze's testimony. He patiently confirmed 
the famous fact that, on the ground, Rus- 
Aas available capability is enormous. He 
tald newly affluent Western European Allies 
should make larger contributions to the de- 
of their own homelands. He stated 
only country living up to its NATO 
quota is the United States. 
Then our top Army commander added the 
clincher in contradicting the assurance- 
Mongers. The Chief of Staff had no choice 
but to testify that NATO's ground forces 
Could stop the Soviet “only temporarily.” 
What will happen to able General Wheeler 
heaven only knows, but the United States 
Reeds all the Admiral Andersons and General 
lers we can hang onto just now. 


St. Louis Globe Democrat Says End the 
Test Ban Illusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, nuclear 
tests are presumably scheduled to meet 
military requirements for the pro- 
on, preservation and safety of the 
United States of America, The Com- 
Munists very much would like to see us 
Rot conducting such tests and their 
Teasons are quite obvious. If they can 

our nuclear progress while continu- 
ing their own, they can achieve military 
Superiority. If they cannot stop our 
their next best move is to slow 

Once again Washington offi- 
has permitted them to do this. 
scheduled in Nevada have been 
the President. The excuse 


Now finds himself in the enviable posi- 
tion of being able to veto U.S. moves to 
Maintain its military muscle. Score 

one for Nikita. Once this fact 
around very much amongst the 
muntries of the world, it would seem 


is not the way they look at it down at 
White House. It makes one wonder. 

ere is a bit of wisdom editorially con- 
tributed to the issue on May 11 by the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat: 
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safeguards against secret tests to the point 
of nonexistence. 

More than 3 years ago our Government 
presented a foolproof, scientific plan for a 
test ban treaty. It provided for 650 to 700 
seismic stations, including 21 in Russia. It 
provided for an unspecified number of on- 
site inspections to be determined by scien- 
tific criteria. 

If the Soviet Government had any desire 
whatsoever for a ban on nuclear tests under 
adequate safeguards against violations, there 
was the workable arrangement made to 
order. 

But neither then nor since has Khru- 
shchev given the slightest indication that he 
wants any treaty which would provide a 
check on nuclear explosions by Russia. Test 
ban talks have droned on and on without 
the Soviets coming any closer to accepting 
any proposal, 

Meanwhile, our Goyernment, frantically 
seeking an agreement which Khrushchev 
clearly doesn’t want, has virtually scrapped 
the foolproof, scientific safegards it de- 
vised. 

Long ago, it cut down the number of seis- 
mic stations required from between 650 and 
700 to 180. It dropped the number of on- 
site inspections first to 20, then to 12 and 
on down. Its latest proposal, which the 
Russians have now rejected, was for 30 over 
a 7-year period—averaging just over 4 a 


year. 

If Mr. Kennedy really has given up his 
illusion, we would say it was barely in time— 
before this country abandons all safeguards 
entirely. 

Now, perhaps, he must face up to the real- 
ity he has been trying to avoid and proceed 
full speed with whatever atomic tests are 
needed to keep this Nation’s protective nu- 
clear arsenal ahead of Russia's. 


The Remarkable Apple 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I directed the attention of the House to 
an interesting study by Drs. William G. 
Way and Joseph M. Damron of Winches- 
ter, Va., indicating a high degree of tol- 
erance of apple juice by infants. 

I stated at that time that I intended to 
supply significant supporting data, as 
contained in the paper of Drs. Way and, 
Damron, published in the Virginia Medi- 
cal Monthly for March 1963. The addi- 
tional material follows: 

THE REMARKABLE APPLE 

In order to increase the size of the sample 
used in reaching conclusions regarding the 
effect of the type of juice (and thereby in- 
crease the confidence level of the test) the 
occurrence of the disorders was hypothesized 
to be independent of, (1) the sex of the sub- 
ject and, (2) the type of milk fed the sub- 
ject. The validity of these hypotheses was 
then tested as follows: Sex—tablie 3 presents 
the observed data grouped by sex and type of 
disorder observed. Of the 379 observations, 
191 are of male subjects and 188 are of female 
subjects. If the hypothesis being tested is 
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true, it would be expected that 191/379 of all 
observed disorders to be for males, and 
188/379 of all observed disorders to be for 
females. For example, it would be expected 
that 19.2 of the 38 observed cases of rash 
would be for males and 18.8 would be for 
females. Actually 18 and 20 cases of rash 
were observed for males and females, respec- 
tively. The test of the hypothesis is whether 
the difference between the expected value 
(19.2) and the observed (18) data can rea- 
sonably be attributed to chance; Applica- 
tion of Chi-square testing procedures indi- 
cates that in the case of rash, a difference of 
at lesst as much as 19.2 to 18 will occur 70 
percent of the time when the hypothesis is 
true, 

Similar tests were run for each type of 
disorder and for all the disorders grouped 
together. In every case except one no sig- 
nificant difference existed between the sexes. 
The one exception is colic, which involves a 
difference that would occur by chance only 
5 times out of a 100. However, it must 
be noted that the observed number of cases 
of colic (22) is less than the observed num- 
ber of cases of each of the other disorders. 
This tends to reduce the reliance that may 
be placed in the data in the test. Therefore, 
even though a statistical significant differ- 
ence exists in the observed data, it is felt 
that additional observations would tend to 
reduce the sex difference. We choose, there- 
fore, to reject the test result and state that 
the rate of occurrence of disorder is inde- 
pendent of the sex of the subject. 

Type of milk: The Chi-square test pro- 
cedure was also used to test the hypothesis 
that the type of milk fed the infant had no 
significant effect on the rate of occurrence 
of the disorders. The observed data, 
by types of milk is presented in table 4. The 
test indicates that no significant difference 
exists between the observed data and the ex- 
pected values. This was the case for each 
type of disorder and for all disorders treated 
as a group. 

TESTS FOR THE EFFECT OF TYPE OF JUICE 

Once the subject's sex and type of milk 
were removed as significant parameters in 
the study, it was possible to group the data 
as shown in tables 5 and 6. 

The hypothesis of independence was re- 
futed in table 5. The analysis indicated that 
the physical condition of the subject with 
regard to “rash” and “acceptability” is de- 
pendent upon the type of juice taken. Sig- 
nificantly, higher rates of occurrence of these 
disorders were found (at the 2 and 5 percent 
level respectively) when the subject was fed 
orange juice. In addition, when the effect 
of the type of juice upon those cases which 
show “no disorder” was tested, it was found 
that a significantly greater number (at the 
5-percent level) of subjects that had been 
fed apple juice had no disorders. 

The data of table 5 also indicates that 
subjects fed only apple juice exhibited sig- 
nificantly fewer disorders (Le., all six dis- 


six disorders among infants fed first one type 
of and then the other. In every case 
the number of disorders observed while the 
subject was “on” apple juice was less than 


meet the definition of significance. This was 
also true of all disorders taken as a group. 
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Taste 1.—Summary of observed data, type A 


[(M—Male, F—Female, Y—Yes, N—No] 


data, type B 
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Tanz 4.—Type of disorder by type of milk 
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The Farmers’ Electric Cooperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I include in the Recorp 
an address by Mr. Ernest C. Wood deliv- 
ered at a breakfast sponsored by the 
Missouri State Electrification Associa- 
tion, Mr. John Davenport, general man- 
ager, presided over by President Orma 
E. Mackey and attended by members of 
the Missouri congressional delegation. 

The address follows: 

I want to discuss with you some of the 
legislative problems that confront us, more 
Specifically some of the charges that are be- 
ing made that we think are unfair. I’m 
Sure you all recognize, you who are here in 
Washington, that we say things about the 
Power companies that they wish we wouldn't 
say, and they say things about us that we 
, Wish they wouldn't say, and when it's all 

done, we have had some pretty good argu- 
ments. 

We do think that in their appearances be- 

your committees this spring they have 
Baid some things that are completely unfair, 
and I might add, you veterans from Missouri 
Who were up here 10 to 15 years ago when we 
got approval of our G. and T. projects, heard 
the same statements substantially then, pri- 


Marily from the power companies in. 
Misso 


uri, 

Td like to take just a minute to clarify to 
You the two different kinds of cooperatives 
that we have. Everybody here, with the ex- 

of a few managers, represent the 
distribution cooperatives; those are the re- 
tail cooperatives; they sell the power to rural 
People. Then we have what we call the G. 
and T. cooperatives, which are on 
and transmission; they are the wholesale co- 
Operatives; they either generate power or 
y acquire it from Government projects, 
&nd sometimes they combine the two, the 
Self-generated power and the hydropower, 
and market to us the combination of the two. 
I am from the area of the Northwest Electric 


are more op- 
Posed to our entry into the power-production 
field than they are that we are serving rural 
People. Within the past 30 days representa- 
tives of 12 companies, primarily from the 
Southern part of the United States, have ap- 
Peared before your committees here, and 
they have made many charges that we think 
are unfair. 

They have said that the G. and T. loans are 
Ulegal. In other words, REA was set up to 
Serve people who are unserved; once we have 
Served them with a distribution cooperative, 
then when we borrow money to build a gen- 
eration and transmission cooperative, it does 
Not serve anybody not previously served. 

This might be like the young man who 
Eces into the farming business. He starts 
into producing crops and livestock as a small 
Operator—he hires his trucking done, he hires 
& commercial firm to haul his livestock to 
Market. Maybe he successfully over 
& period of years and decides well, Tm go- 

to buy my own truck and haul my own 
livestock. I market enough now that I can 
Justify doing it.” 

That is our position. Once our power re- 
Jutrements increased enough we determined 
that we could generate our own power and 
Studies proved that we could do it econom- 
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ically. The interesting thing in this whole 
controversy of the legality of our generation 
and transmission, is that under a competive 
concept it would be all right for us to own 
our own generation and transmission, just 
like the farmer can own his own truck. But 
from the strictly monopolistic concept, which 
does exist in the power business, they hold 
that we cannot own our own truck; our own 
generation and transmission. 

They say that G. & T. loans are made 
in secret. There is nothing secret about 
them. We were 3 years developing plans for 
Northwest Electric Power Cooperative and 
the companies had the opportunity to make 
offers, and they did. None of their offers 
equalled what we could accomplish through 
Northwest Electric Power Cooperative. True, 
we didn't call them in and lay our plan out 
before them. We did consider their offers, 
but did not consider it prudent to disclose 
the detalis of our plan. 

Significantly their final desperation offer 
spelled out a difference in their thinking 
on generation and transmission. Their final 
offer was to dump power in the central part 
of northwest Missouri. We could build our 
own on lines and deliver to our 
load centers. So in that offer they were not 
objecting to the transmission but they were 
trying to keep us from generation. 

They are saying that these interchange ar- 
rangements between our G. & T. coopera- 
tives and the Federal power projects are 
wrong—even immoral. That's the combina- 
tion by which we merge—the hydropower 
with steampower and get a more efficient 
market for both of them. And incidentally 
in our area in Missouri, the power companies 
are participating in that very arrangement— 
they are benefiting from it. 

They are saying that their utility invest- 
ments are threatened once and they have de- 
livered power to a cooperative, they say they 
made an investment there and when we go 
into the generation and transmission busi- 
ness we are threatening their investment. 
And that, if the co-ops are allowed to con- 
tinue to do this, we are going to drive the 
private utility straight out of business. 

And then, they are accusing us of unfair 
competition, which includes the fact that 
we do not pay income tax because we are 
nonprofit cooperatives, and that we have an 
interest rate which they say is a subsidy. 

Out in Missouri we are getting the same 
objections, We have attempted to secure 
legislation and they are saying that we pro- 
vide subsidized electric t we are 
attempting to invade the cities and towns. 
I am sure you will realize that when a city 
extends its corporate limits, and the power 
company rides piggyback on the coattails of 
the extension of the city Hmits and say 
“we're going to serve all of the new city lim- 
its area,” they are invading us, but they ac- 
cuse us of trying to invade the towns and 
cities, 

They are saying that we have no right in 
Missouri, under existing law, to interchange 
power with municipal utility towns. In 
northwest Missourl we have connected with 
many small municipal towns and have 
worked out beneficial arrangements that are 
helping those towns to save their generating 
plants. Where they have to rely on high 
priced oll for generation, some of those city 
plants would now be in serious trouble. 
They can't compete with the modern trend 
toward larger generation, and more efficient 
generation. And so it has been a benefit to 
all parties concerned. 

I mentioned a minute ago that the power 
companies in Missouri have changed a little 
in their thinking. There are six G. & T. 
cooperatives in Missouri and they have got- 
ten together and formed Associated Electric 
Cooperative—we call it AEC. They created 
amongst themselves a power pool. Then for 
the most efficient use of the hydropower out 
of primarily Table Rock and Bull Shoals 
Dams they invited three power companies In 
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western Missouri to participate in that pool. 
The companies have a greater problem on 
peak usage, seasonally through the summer, 
than the electric cooperatives have. And so 
Kansas City Power & Light Co., Missouri 
Public Service Co., and the Empire District 
Electric Co. have joined the cooperatives in 
that pool. And by the arrangements, these 
three companies will get a lot of value and 
a lot of power and energy out of those hydro 
projects through the summers when they 
have their big peaks and they in turn firm 
up our power requirements for the remainder 
of the year when we have our peaks. 

The president of Kansas City Power & 
Light recently made this statement “that 
it's an advantageous arrangement to all con- 
cerned.” 

Now significantly, as I said, you have heard 
some of*these tales before. I want to go 
back to 1950, and years immediately follow- 
ing. Officials of Missouri companies repeat- 
edly appeared before your committees, with 
the same accusations you are now hearing. 
Some unfounded charges they made include 
the following: 

On March 16, 1950, Mr. Warren L. Porter, 
vice president of the Kansas City Power & 
Light Co. had this to say: There win be no 
opportunity for any of the hydroelectric en- 
ergy which SPA purports to sell to North- 
west, to flow northward from Bull Shoals 
[dam] to.Northwest. This $5 million line 
can contribute nothing whatever to the sup- 
ply of energy of these cooperatives.” 

Ironically, this past summer Kansas City 
Power & Light suffered a major failure in 
its generation. They would have suffered a 
major outage, but power was fed into the 
city and customers noticed only a flicker. 
Congressman BoLLING, had you been in Kan- 
sas City at the time you wouldn't have real- 
ized the company had a generation failure. 
The transmission Hne of Northwest Electric 
Power Cooperative, from Bull Shoals was so 
overloaded with power it’s a wonder the 
conductors weren't smoking. The many in- 
terconnections to the Northwest Electric 
Power Cooperative line, and the Clinton sub- 
station, made it possible to pick up emer- 
gency power from the Federal projects, Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Co., Empire District 
Electric Co., Missouri Public Service Co., and 
others. 

The city of Springfield suffered a similar 
generation failure and the same intercon- 
nected pool prevented the city from suffering 
a serious outage. 

On May 30, 1951, Mr. D. A. Merrifield, vice 
president of St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 
testified: “The fact is, however, that this 
line was never intended to bring hydroelec- 
tric energy into northwest Missouri.” - 

On March 7, 1952, Mr. D. C. McKee, presi- 
dent of Empire District Electric Co. testified: 
“Neither of the Northwest or Central trans- 
mission lines—will provide a power supply 
not now available in the State of Misouri.” 

On May 13, 1953, Mr. Carl J. Mason, vice 
president of Missouri Public Service Co. testi- 
fied: “* * the Clinton substation project 
Was never necessary and is not now necessary 
to meet the power requirements of rural co- 
operatives within the entire west central Mis- 
souri area” and “ * * the Missouri Public 
Service Co. has opposed all reqeusts for 
funds to construct this substation (Clin- 
ton).” k 

Yet the tie-in of Missouri Public Service 
at the Clinton substation and the tie-in of 
Kansas City Power & Light there, plus other 
tie-ins, made it possible that Kansas City 
didn’t suffer a serious outage. That sub- 
station is moving lots of power. It is on 
the Northwest Electric Power Cooperative 
transmission line and the Central & KAMO 
G. & T. systems are also connected to it. 

They refer to subsidized electric power. 
Now what does subsidy mean? If you refer 
to Webster he says to subsidize is “to aid” 
and “to assist.” The most aided and as- 
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sisted segment of the electric utility industry 
is the private utility sector. Especially if 
you compare them to the electric coopera- 
tives. Our interest rate right now does not 
equal the average cost of Government-bor- 
rowed money. It is not far below it. 

I was talking to an important businessman 
recently and he was surprised that 20 years 
ago when Government money probably aver- 
aged under 1 percent that we weren't allowed 
to borrow at 1 percent. We paid nearly 3 
percent until 1945. So we bullt up consider- 
able credit and we don't hesitate to defend 
2 percent interest, at least until our credit 
may be exhausted. And there were other 
factors involved when the 2-percent interest 
rate was approved, principally an obligation 
on the rural electrics to serve all rural areas. 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954, devised 
under wartime conditions, was designed to 
encourage increased industrial capacity and 
production. It permits the electric utilities 
to operate under two sets of books, 

One set of books is for ratemaking pur- 
poses. Rates are established to secure 
enough revenue to cover all normal oper- 
ating expenses, including operation, all taxes, 
depreciation, cost of capital and their assured 
profits. All of these purposes are collected 
from their customers. 

The second set of books is for taxpaying 
purposes. The code permits the companies 
to increase their operational costs by use of 
accelerated allowances for depreciation. This 
book increase of operating costs results in 
a decreased tax obligation to the Govern- 
ment. 

Thus, under book 1, the companies col- 
lect, in their rates, more taxes from their 
customers than they pay to the Government 
under book 2. This retained overcharge is 
interest free to the companies—no interest 
is paid on it. It constitutes interest-free 
funds for capital p es. In many in- 
stances it is allowed to flow through to sur- 
plus and is then passed on to stockholders 
as tax-free dividend. Even though it is cal- 
culated overcharge rarely do regulatory com- 
missions require its return to the customer, 
from whom it was first extracted. 

It is presumed that at some future date 
this retained tax money must be paid to the 
Government. Many persons doubt that it 
will be. Assuming that it is paid, in the 
meantime the use of millions and millions 
will accrue into yalues of billions of dol- 
lars to the utilities, from its use free of any 
cost. 


Already. in a few short years the private 
utility industry has collected $1.5 billion in 
taxes from their customers which they have 
not paid into the Federal Treasury. 

Last year Congress passed a tax investment 
credit bill, In it the private utilities are al- 
lowed to retain 3 percent and invest it In 
plant. Many hold this isn’t necessary since 
the utility business is not a risk business— 
by law it is allowed to plan to meet its 
risk obligations by an assured rate of return, 
above costs of operation, of normally 6 per- 
cent. Ironically it has not spurred utility 

the utilities have cut back their 
investment plans by 19 percent for the 
second and third quarters of 1963. 

In turn, their returns on investment have 
been excellent—in many cases well above 
the 6-percent normal. And the disposi- 
tion of those o is in many cases 
surprising. The business editor of the Pitts- 
burg Post-Gazette recently wrote: “The en- 
tire subject is difficult to explain—for ex- 
ample, Union Electric Co., St. Louis, said 
on February 1 that it estimated 51 percent 
of its 1962 dividends were nontaxable—there 
are many factors which enter into the taxa- 
bility of dividends and while they revolve 
around depreciation in the main, the entire 
subject is difficult to explain.” 

I suppose all of your offices here in Con- 
gress have had a letter from Union Electric 
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Co. that Senator Symmncron referred to. 
Three electric cooperatives, including the 
one that I manage, purchased Consumers 
Public Service Co. It's a small utility, 
strictly in rural areas, as defined in the REA 
Act. The largest town is 600 population. 
Two neighboring cooperatives, and the co- 
operative I manage, purchased it. The fac- 
‘tors involved were that the utility was small, 
it was squeezed in by the existing companies. 
The owner had pioneered rural electrification 
when the companies that are interested now, 
did not pioneer it. He was pioneering rural 
electrification before we, the cooperatives, 
even got started. 

So he had a difficult operation—he was 
small—he couldn’t keep his system up to 
date. For instance, we ran over 500 voltage 
charts and they ranged from a low of 87 
volts to a high of 146, not on the same chart. 
But that gives you an idea of the spread 
of the voltage. The accepted utilities stand- 
ard is 110 to 127. Naturally being small he 
had high rates. 

The charges say that we paid too much 
for it. That's according to whose standards 
you use. We had consulting engineers—that 
advised us as to a reasonable value to pay 
for it. If I could have brought along an 
overlay map that’s being prepared now, and 
you could see how those lines of the com- 
pany who bought crisscross over and under 
the lines of the three cooperatives, you could 
understand the value to us, that might not 
exist to anybody else. It will not extend the 
service area of any one of the three coopera- 
tives by 1 foot. It fits in with minor modi- 
fications that take care of power require- 
ments, etc., and therefore there are values 
there—that wouldn’t accrue to any utility, 
including the one making the charges, but 
do accrue to the cooperatives. 

Significantly, the very company that com- 
plained, or I'd say its subsidiary company, 
because Union Electric has made the com- 
plaint in the interest of Missouri Power & 
Light, which is 100 percent owned by Union 
Electric, Missouri Power & Light operates 
in the area, and sells to Consumers, 
as the letter spelled out. Would it surprise 
you to learn that this sympathetic company 
has been charging Consumers a holdup rate 
for power? I bought power from Missouri 
Power & Light in 1953-54 and paid them 
9 mills, but they have charged Consumers, 
and still continue to charge them 12 to 14 
mills per kllowatt-hour on an improved load- 
factor requirement, They have had a captive 
customer and charged accordingly. Now 

.they want his property. 

Missour! Power & Light refused to serve 
the very rural areas that Consumers is now 
serving. I have letters In my files from 
farmers who said that they tried to get 
Missouri Power & Light to build rural lines 
to them but the company demanded a $500 
contribution from every one wanting rural 
service. Those farmers then turned to Con- 
sumers and secured service. 

Missourl Power & Light moved into a town 
that had refused for 13 years to renew its 
franchise to Consumers because of its high 
rates and lack of good service. In the ab- 
sence of a franchise, Missourl Power & Light 
moved in and tried to take the town Away 
from us. They got a franchise ordinance 
out of the council and in the election that 
followed the people rejected them 144 to 90. 
So there are many angles, including very 
bitter resentment at the attempts of Mis- 
souri Power & Light to horn in on our deal. 

As I said the companies don’t want us 
generating power. They don't want us to 


duction, I’m sure they would be happy, they 
wouldn't be to you, and they 
would like us. But you know that each of 
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the three segments of the industry that I 
mentioned provides measuring standards; 
and you need them. It would be a sad thing 
in these United States if we didn’t have these 
comparative measuring yardsticks, Our feel- 
ing is that you men in Congress have this 
problem to evaluate as to where a fair me- 
dium is and to protect both sides, because 
both sides are needed. 

We think it would be a calamity if you 
permit our generation and transmission pro- 

to be harmed. There can be limits as 
to how far it has to go. But there's been 
instance after instance where the generation 
and transmission program has done a tre- 
mendous job. 

I have a little booklet prepared in Texas 
that pinpoints the value to us of the G, & 
T. program. In 1940, in eastern Texas, five 
cooperatives got together and organized * 
generating cooperative. The area power com- 
pany, in a matter of a few months, imple- 
mented a rate decrease from 12.9 mills to 
8.7 mills per kilowatt-hour, a 4.2-mill de- 
crease. The cooperative decided to withhold 
its construction program and probably had 
to because of wartime scarcities. In 1947, 
they renewed their plan to bund. The com- 

*pany retroactive to 1945 reduced the rate 
to 6 mills per kilowatt-hour, That company 
is not hurt—it’s one of your more prosperous 
companies in the United States. Its financial 
statement is real good, in fact, its net profits 
increased 239 percent in 10 years. 

I would like to conclude this on thelr 
charge that we are going to drive them out 
of business. I have a booklet put out by 
Tri-Continental, Inc. It's an investment 
company and the title of this booklet is 
“Electric Utilities—Relatively Undervalued 
Growth Stocks.” They say in this booklet 
that where most investment firms buy the 
general market, they have concentrated on 
electric utility stocks and, as a segment of 
industries, they have more electric utility 
stocks than any other type. And I want to 
read to you what this booklet says. “Using 
1938 as 100, the index for the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Averages had risen to 398, as of 
December 31, 1960. During the same period 
the index of the value of Tri-Continental’s 
electric utility portfolio had risen to 1,931." 
Then they go on to say “the general think- 
ing has held that since an electric utility's 
rate of return is limited by regulation its 
growth in earnings is bound to be slower 
than that of companies in unregulated in- 
dustry. This thinking ignores the fact that 
competition and overcapacity in unregulated 
industry not only limits the rate of return 
but often actually lowers it. The economie 
law of supply and demand is a tougher task- 
master than political law limiting the rate 
of return for the utility.” 

This bears out the fact that one of the 
most ridiculous charges is that we are going 
to drive them out of business, Our genera- 
tion is less than 1 percent of the total genera- 
tion in the country—it’s only 16 percent of 
our needs. And so we have no fear that 
they are going to be harmed. In fact, the 
figures for 1962 show the class A and B util- 
ities, nationwide, as having enjoyed about 
the biggest profit they have ever had, They 
had an increase of 10 percent in their net 
profits in that 12-month period. 

And so we think that our program is not 
going to harm them. True, they will 
long and loud every time we become inde- 
pendent of their monopoly. But where 
the figures prove that we need those projects, 
we need them badly. 

Time is to prove that what 
we've done in Missouri can benefit everybody. 
It takes many years to forget the many 
charges that you had 10 to 15 years ago about 
what we in Missouri were trying to do. Thos? 
same charges are being revived now by util- 
ities from other States. 

Thank you for being patient. 
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The East-West Center and International 
Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


or HAWAO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr.GILL. Mr. Speaker, ever since the 
Congress established the Center for Cul- 
tural and Technical Interchange Be- 
tween East and West in Hawaii, in Oc- 
‘ober 1966, this educational institution 
has organized its scope of operations in 
Order to carry on the intent of Congress 
that the Center strengthen mutual un- 
d ing among the peoples of Asia, 
the Pacific area, and the United States. 

ee programs have been established at 
the Center which make the achievement 
Of this goal possible. They fall under 
the headings of student programs, tech- 
nical interchange and advanced projects, 

Although there is much to be said 
about the accomplishments of each of 

three programs, I should like to 
re this opportunity to call the atten- 

n of my colleagues to a recent article 
kd appeared in the Honolulu Star- 
paletin, describing the work of one, the 
th titute of Advanced Projects. I think 

ey will find that this program is help- 
— to achieve the purpose of the Center 
at Promoting educational interchange 
f the professional and advanced pro- 
€ssional level. 

above-mentioned article follows: 
Division or East-West CENTER DEVELOPING 
GLOBAL LINKS 
(By Hildegaard Verploegen) 
tare East-West Center's think industry 
be stitute of Advanced Projects—will soon 

Betting advice from a corps of consultants 

around the world 


wane Institute is rapidly developing a net- 
t k of agreements with individuals, 
Oundations and professional societies, and 
— Pacific, and U.S. educational institu- 


we first National Advisory Panel recently 
appointed in Japan, as was the first 
penal representative for the Philippines, 
Dan, and Hong Kong. 
ects, Edward W. Weidner, Advanced Proj- 
men, vice-chancellor, pictures these develop- 
the tS as major steps forward under the twin 
world of international development and 
understanding. 
MAIN DIVISIONS 
The Institute of Advanced Projects, which 
tresses educational exchange at the ad- 
ot eet Professional or scholarly levels, is one 
on East-West Center's three main divi- 
adn The other two are Student Programs 
Wwa echnical Interchange. 
of Adner readily admits there is somewhat 
Aq an “ivory tower“ characteristic to the 
not need Projects program but said it does 
The eny way, operate in a vacuum. 
truste Institute has been called the “brain 
deal 1, I, the East-West Center since it does 
W. in high-powered thinking and research. 
not Amer points out that the Institute ts 
ing 8 bunch of high-brow intellectuals work- 
ture eee at expense on ob- 
In — projects that will be interred 
scho 


usty basement of some library. 
MAJOR PROBLEMS 


The scholars are working b- 
IOS facing mankind, stich ee — 
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development and peaceful relations among 
the peopleg of different countries, Weidner 
said 


Likewise, the Institute has planned objec- 
tives and frequent reexamination, he said. 

The links now being established with other 
educational Institutions and foundations are 
definite attempts to avoid duplication and 
neediess competition among the maze of 
organizations already working to ward the 
same goals in international education. 

They also are attempts to coordinate the 
institute's programs with those of other or- 
ganizations, Weidner said. 


TWO-WAY STREET 


Weidner pictures it as a two-way street of 
cooperation and mutual assistance. 

At present, the Institute of Advanced 
Projects is using five basic approaches to- 
ward coordination. They are: 

1. National Advisory Panels in each of the 
Asian countries. 

2. Regional representatives in the Asian 
and Pacific areas. 

3. Teams of U.S. consultants. 

4. Formal agreements with United States, 
Asian, and Pacific universities and educa- 
tional institutions. 

5. Formal agreements with Asian, Pacific, 
and United States professional organizations 
and associations. 

The Japan National Advisory Panel will 
have its first meeting in that country on 
June 17 and 18. 

The panel “will coordinate our program 
and select those things which seem especially 
applicable to Japan,“ Weidner said, 

The panel will make recommendations to 
sult the institute's programs to Japan's 
needs, nominate Japanese for the scholar- 
in-residence program in Honolulu, and re- 
view Japanese scholar nominations made by 
other sources. = 

The first three members of the Japan Na- 
tional Advisory Panel all were. formerly 
scholars-in-residence in Honolulu. They 


are: 
Dr. Masayoshi Yamaguchi director, Minis- 
try of Labor, Kawasaki, Japan. 
Dr. Iwao Ayusawa, International Christian 


, University, Tokyo. 


Dr. Hajime Nakamura, department of 
Indian Philosophy, University of Tokyo. 
Three new members will be appointed 
each year for 3-year terms so that the panel 
eventually will stabilize as a nine-member 


board. 

Dr. Yoichi Maeda, of the University of 
Tokyo, a member of the International Ad- 
visory Panel to the East-West Center, is an 
ex-officio member of the Japan National Ad- 
visory Panel. 

FILM ro DIET 


When the Japan Nationall Advisory Panel 

meets in June, the institute will present 28 
reels of microfilm to the National Diet 
Library. 
For the past year, the institute has had 
a scholar working at the University of the 
Ryukyus microfilming materials which are 
available only at that university. 

Most of the material is in Japanese, Weid- 
ner said, and the presentation to the Na- 
tional Diet Library is a gesture of good will 
and cooperation. 

The institute's regional representatives 
will study all educational opportunities 
available in the areas to which they are 
assigned, make recommendations to suit the 
institute's programs to the needs of these 
areas, and nominate scholars. 

REPRESENTATIVE 

The first regional tative, Mrs. 
Marjorie Ravenholt, begins work in July with 
headquarters in Manila, the Philippines. In 
addition to the Philippines, her area in- 
cludes Hong Kong and Formosa, 

Mrs. Ravenholt's husband, Albert Raven- 
holt, is a member of the American Universi- 
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ties field staff and has specialized in the 
Far East since World War II. 

The institute’s third approach deals with 
the American side, Weidner said, explain- 
ing the series of continuing consultants. 

These consultants spend their 3-year- 
terms working at the mainland institutions 
with which they are affiliated, with scholars- 
in-residence in Honolulu, and make at least 
one trip to Asia. 

Weidner calls the consultants “our eyes 
and ears” on a particular subject or field of 
study. 

He said three consultants already are at 
work. They are: 

Dr. Cole Brembeck, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, working in development education. 

Dr. Gabriel Almond, Yale University, work- 
ing in development politics. 

Dr. Ferrel Heady, University of Michigan, 
working in development administration. 

The next.two consultants will work on edu- 
cational exchange and development eco- 
nomics. P 

The institute Is trying to relate its pro- 
grams to universities in Asia and the United 
States by means of formal institutional 
agreements, Weidner said, explaining the 
fourth approach. 

These agreements will involve the use of 
the Institute’s resources as well as those of 
the other university signing the contract. 
Also involved are conferences, research trans- 
lations and library facilities and scholars. 

The fifth approach is agreements with 
professional organizations and associations. 

Two such organizations already cooperat- 
ing are the Comparative Administration 
Group of the American Society for Public 
Administration and the Eastern Regional 
Organization for Public Administration in 
Asia. 


Through these projects, the institute and 
the professional societies will coordinate 
plans, exchange resources and cosponsor 
projects. 

An upcoming project in this area is the 
Asian-Pacific National Science Information 
Centers’ conference in Hong Kong on June 
10-14. It's Jointly sponsored by the Institute 
of Advanced Projects and the American Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

The conference will examine and attempt 
to improve and increase science information 
centers located in Asia and Pacific area 
countries. 


Congratulations to Magazine Publishers 
Association and Charles D. Ablard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciation has just announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Charles D. Ablard to be its 
vice president. I should like to congrat- 
ulate Magazine Publishers Association,, 
and its distinguished president, Mr. 
John K. Herbert, on their fine choice. 

Mr. Ablard is a constituent of mine 
and lives in Alexandria, Va. He is a 
former judicial officer and Post Office 
Department Board of Contract Appeals 
Chairman. With another constituent 
Mr. Marion Edwyn Harrison, Mr. 
Ablard has been a partner in the firm 
of Ablard & Harrison. Mr. Harrison is 
also an authority on postal matters and 
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is a former Associate General Counsel of 
the Post Office Department and member 
of its Board of Contract Appeals. 


Attack on Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend remarks 
in the Record, I wish to include the 
timely and forceful editorial by William 
S. White, of the Washington Evening 
Star, on criticism of our space program: 

ATTACKS ON U.S. SPACE PROGRAM 
(By William S. White) 

As though on signal, a subtle and many- 
sided attack is rising against this country’s 
$30 billion space program, and notably upon 
its efforts to reach the moon ahead of the 
Soviet Union, 

The antispace program alliance is made up 
of strange bedfellows, indeed. There are 
conservative budget cutters, whose motive is 
at least quite rational and understandable, 
if in this case also quite wrong. For to set- 
tle for second place in space, considering the 
giant steps of the Russians in this field, 
would be like settling for second place in 
atomic armament. 

There are reformist politiclans—who 
would never agree with the conservatives on 
anything else whatevyer—who don’t want this 
money spent simply because in their opinion 
not enough is being done for projects like 
“urban renewal.” Such men no doubt would 
have screechingly stopped development of 
the airplane a lifetime ago if, in the mean- 
time, the streetcars in New York were in any 
way inadequate and the slums in Chicago or 
Philadelphia had not been totally replaced by 
public housing. 

There are military men who resent that 
space is under control of civilians. These 
fellows, though short sighted here, at least 
grasp the truth that the military 
security of the United States would be fatally 
breached if the Communist political system 
should gain dominion over space, and thus 
over weather, over communications, and over 
weapons systems In the infinite yonder. Be- 
cause of the immense military application of 
this thing they don't want it run by civilians 
like James Webb, the Chief Administrator, 
backed by Vice President JOHNSON. 

BIG SCIENTISTS FOR PROGRAM 

But, most important, there are “the scl- 
entists." From much that is read one 
would assume that scientists generally op- 
posed the moon project. The truth is that 
here—as in every step in the past years 
in the atomic energy program—most of the 
really big scientists are wholly in support of 
- this costly but indispensable search for na- 
tional safety. r 

They are aware that the nation which is 
first and dominant in space will infallibly 
be first and dominant also in this world, 
just as the really big scientists before them 
were aware that we simply must go on with 
the multibillion hydrogen bomb develop- 
ment if we intended to guarantee this Na- 
tion's physical life. 

LIBERAL TYPES 
“The scientists,” as they were a decade 


determination of the Russians to dominate 
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this earth and who suppose that scientists 
capable of building admittedly complicated 
gadgets are also capable of taking over this 


country's high policy from Its elected lead- 


ers. 

The fact is that “the scientists” are no 
more up to directing our public affairs than 
are the electricians and welders who assist 
them in this machine- And they are 
no more entitled to be held in public awe 
and veneration as the source of all utimate 
wisdom—in all fields. 

Ever since the atomic era opened we have 
offered national cult-worship to “science,” 
as though a man who truly understood 
physics necessarily was anointed from above 
to give us all the final answers to all man- 
kind's whole field of life—including the art 
of government. It is an absurd notion. Sei- 
entists are splendid and brilliant and 
irreplaceable fellows—but in narrow fields 
having to do with things and not men and 
government. If we Had listened to “the sci- 
entists“ 10 years or so ago against the hydro- 
ee we should now be enslaved or 
dead. 

Now, it may be argued that the space 

should be cut back here or there. 
But if so, it should never be done at the 
will of “the scientists,” but only of the elec- 
ted leaders of this country, the Congress 
and the President. And it should never be 
done simply because reformers want more 
slum clearance. The decision should only 
be made by the proper people on the proper 
criteria, that is, economic and political and 
security criteria, 


Trotters Shoals Rejected by Governor 
Russell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Gov. Donald 
Russell, of South Carolina, after a very 
thorough study, has rejected a proposal 
to build another huge Government dam 
on the Savannah River at Trotters 
Shoals. I commend Governor Russell for 
his earnest and sincere conclusions. The 
Legislature of South Carolina unani- 
mously opposed a Government dam at 
Trotters Shoals. Governor Russell’s im- 
mediate predecessor, Governor Hollings, 
rejected a Government dam at Trotters 
Shoals. The overwhelming majority of 
the South Carolina congressional dele- 
gation opposes Trotters Shoals. 

Now is the time to proceed with indus- 
trial development of the Savannah River 
to provide jobs; payrolls, tax revenue 
and opportunity. 

Governor Russell’s decision opposing 
Trotters Shoals is contained in the fol- 
lowing letter to the distinguished and 
able Gen. W. K. Wilson, Jr., Chief of 
Engineers: 

May 14, 1963. 


W. K. Witso0n, Jr., 

Lieutenant General, U.S. Army, Chief of 
Engineers, Headquarters, Department of 
the Army, Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Washington, D.C. 4 

Deak GENERAL WILSON: I have reviewed 
the tentative plans for the construction of 
what is known as the Trotters Shoals Reser- 
voir on the Savannah River near Calhoun 

Falls, 8.0. Such reservoir is part of a larger 
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plan, developed by the Corps of Engineers 
originally in 1944 and intended to cover thé 
entire Savannah River Basin. Already, as & 
part of this overall plan, dams have been 
constructed at Clarks Hill and Hartwell on 
the Savannah River. The present project 
would cover the approximately 30 miles of 
the Savannah River between the Clarks Hill 
and Hartwell developments. 

There is a difference of opinion in this 
State with tespect to the wisdom of the 
proposed project and its impact on the in- 
dustrial growth of this State. I understand 
that this plan was not approved by my 
predecessor in office; I am requested to alter 
that decision. In order to obtain all facts 
and information available to guide me to- 
ward a wise Judgment in this regard, I held 
two public hearings, affording all inte 
citizens and groups an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views on this project. 

After due consideration, I am of the 
opinion, as Governor of South Carolina, that 
I cannot approve the plan for the Trotters 
Shoals Reservoir as presented to me by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

I shall not review the conflicting argu” 
ments submitted to me at the hearing. 1 
shall confine myself to some of the reasons 
which prompt my decision. 


Both those supporting and those opposing 
the project are largely in agreement that 
they desire to see a proposed steamplant 
Duke Power Co. completed on the u 
part of ö River involved in the 
Corps of neers project. This steamplant 
will require a small dam across the Savan- 
nah River. It is the position of the propo- 
nents of the Trotters Shoals project that this 
Duke steamplant is compatible with the 
‘Trotters Shoals project; and they accordingly 
support both projects. And the report of the 
Corps of Engineers, submitted in Fe 
1962 states flatly that the construction of 
the Duke lant is compatible with the 
construction of the Trotters Shoals Rese? 
voir. 


The Duke plant offers many advantages 
South Carolina and subdivisions, It is esti- 


* mated that this plant will add approxima’ 


$7 million per year to the taxable revenue 0f 
this State and its subdivisions. On the other 
hand, it is disputed whether Trotters Shoals 
if constructed, would add anything appre” 
clable to the taxable revenues of the State. 
Moreover, it would produce almost 25 


cordingly has an im 
cessful construction of this Duke plant. 
The difficulty is that, while the Corps z 
Engineers asserts that its proposal is com 
patible with the Duke plant's cons 
Duke has not concurred in this conclusio™ 
Duke cannot be compelled to accept 
Judgment of the Corps of Engineers. At the 
hearings before me Duke pointed 
that, if the Corps of Engineers should in }# 
final plans construct the Trotters Sb 
project with a certain height or other on’ 
tures, the Duke project, in its judgment 
would not be compatible either from an en 
gineering or an economic viewpoint. 
there is no agreement between the Corps 4 
Engineers and Duke on the compatibility 
the two projects, the State of South Carolin 
has not assurance that the Trotters ths 
project will not continually preclude 
Duke construction. South Carolina wow? 
not wish to put in jeopardy the Duke project 
n 


In another vital area, the report of toe 
of Engineefs leaves open a pter 


SEE 
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taries for waste discharge. Thus, on 
332, this report states: 
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“No specific items of local cooperation are 
Proposed due to the nature of the project 
d benefits. Several communities and in- 

in the area use the river and its 
streams for the disposal of raw 

and partially treated domestic and industrial 
For example, the city of Anderson, 

„ discharges partially treated domestic 


Rigs austrial waste into a branch of Rocky 
of 


Rocky River. While 
Situation is currently permitted or tol- 
pr the pollution ot streams and related 
lep dem is a matter within the responsibil- 
Of State and local government agencies 


the y for thir report of all sources or 
lems in ntude of existing pollution prob- 
the ares.” 

the Same point is emphasized anew in 
Chien tt of January 28, 1963, from the 
* » Corps of Engineers, to me in these 


. ie U.S. Public Health has stated that 
a eects of existing and foreseeable waste 


8 industrial water supplies should be 
fun This matter will be investigated 
the during preconstruction planning if 
Project is authorized. At that time, 
— of any adverse effects on waste 
to ment plants or water intake structures 
bunt en there may be a project respon- 
taten., Such as plant alterations necessi- 
by the rise in water surface will be 
Planned in detail. However, Federal respon- 


Bi 

— is not considered to extend to partici- 
eee in the cost of constructing new or 
deca; waste treatment measures solely 


is ia a reservoir is provided, unless this 
condi More economical way of correcting a 
tra] On Which otherwise would be a Fed- 
Wie ponsibiiity.” 7 

m t steps the city of Anderson and other 
q Wnicipalities might subsequently be re- 
dred to take in connection with their waste 
the and who would bear the expense of 
a manne if this project is constructed, is 
taxp tter of substantial importance to the 
Rigi wets Of Anderson and the other mu- 
ang ties which might be involved. These 

Other related questions are unanswered, 
Ita this proposed development, with 
area arol over the water resources of the 

Will affect the industrial growth of an 
Portant area of our State. The rules 
the Federal Government will apply in 
ction with waste discharges will be of 
interest to any industrial pro- 
Was suggested at the hearing that 
2 already located in the area 


g 
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Certainly, any new in- 
d want to know what would con- 
water impounded in the 
plan submitted leaves all this 
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chase of a substantial amount of timber- 
lands in this area as evidence of its seri- 
ous intentions. It was, however, unwilling 
to commit itself definitely and indicated 
that its decisions would be determined by 
future demands for pulp products, 

The value of a pulp plant in the Abbe- 
ville area is recognized. It would provide 
@ market for the pulp produced in volume 
in this section of our State. Moreover, it 
would contribute substantially to tax revy- 
enues and employment in this State. 


Iv 


It should be noted that the Trotters Shoals 
development is part of a general plan de- 
veloped in 1944. Many changes have taken 
place since that time. It is entirely con- 
celvable that a fresh review of the overall 
development plan for the Savannah River 
might alter this plan. Recent years have 
given greater urgency to wise and judicious 
use of water both for domestic and indus- 
trial purposes. The letter to me from Dr. 
Jones, hereto attached, emphasizes this 
point and suggests that the State of South 
Carolina might well conduct such a review. 

The economic justification of the project 
was seriously questioned in the hearings. 
To discuss such questions would unduly pro- 
long this letter. I have already stated my 
conclusions on the plan as presented. 

Very truly yours, 
DONALD RUSSELL, 


Ronald Reagan Speaks Out—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp part 4, the concluding article in 
a series publishing the entire text of Mr. 
Ronald Reagan’s lecture, “What Price 
Freedom,” delivered April 29, 1963, in 
Dixon, Il. These articles have ap- 
peared in the Dixon Evening Telegraph, 
this last one being printed in the May 4, 
1963 issue. 

Mr. Speaker, Ronald Reagan was 
born February 6, 1911, in Tampico, II. 
This is a small farming community 
located in the northwestern part of the 
State. Throughout this area one can 
find the rural American scene with its 
customs, its pleasures, its chores, and its 
close-knit unity. The people from this 
area speak plain words, easy to under- 
stand, pleasant, deep in philosophy, and 
courageous. Mr. Reagan graduated 
from high school in nearby Dixon and 
went on to receive an A.B. degree from 
Eureka College, located in Woodford 
County. For a time he served as a 
sports announcer at station WHO in 
Des Moines, Iowa. He served in the 
Army Air Force from 1942 to 1945 and at- 
tained the rank of captain. 

Mr. Reagan's outstanding career as an 
actor is well known. He was 
quently honored by his colleagues by 
being elected as president of the Screen 
Actors’ Guild. More recently, his dis- 
tinguished role as host for the “General 
Electric Theater” has received wide ac- 
claim. Mr. Reagan has been a longtime 
resident of Hollywood, Calif., and I 
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must say that Illinois’ loss was Cali- 
fornia's gain. 

Mr. Speaker, in reading over Mr. 
Reagan’s lecture, one cannot help but 
note his intense patriotic emotion. 
Moreover, his lecture signifies an all- 
embracing observation, a Shakesperian 
perception of motives, shall we say, of 
those who would sell our freedom for a 
mess of pottage. I am sure Mr. Reagan 
is more than able to comprehend the 
great American tragedy that is being 
written by some of the schemers in our 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the reports that I have 
been hearing that Mr. Reagan will be 
the next Republican candidate to oppose 
Senator ENGLE in 1964 are very pleasing. 
I feel sure that he would do an outstand- 
ing job of representing that great State 
in the U.S. Senate. Perhaps this is not 
Mr. Reagan’s ambition, but at any rate, 
in view of public reaction to his lecture 
serles which I have inserted in the last 
4 days, I know many will urge him to re- 
main active in politics and continue his 
speaking program throughout California 
and the Nation. 


The concluding article of the series 
follows: 

WHAT PRICE FREEDOM T 
(By Ronald Reagan) 

No nation in history has ever survived a tax 
burden that reached a third of its national 
income. Today 33 cents out of every dollar 
earned is the tax collector’s share and of that 
33 cents—23 cents goes to the Federal Gov- 
ernnment, leaving a dime to be divided be- 
tween the State, county and local 
community. > 

Is it any wonder that whatever we need, 
they tell us to turn to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a grant in aid? One Congressman 
has described Federal aid as the case of a man 
giving himself a blood transfusion in the 
right arm by taking blood from the left— 
and spilling half of it on the way across. \ 

We must have tax reforms within the 
framework of our traditional belief that tax 
policy is nothing more than an equitable 
means of raising needed revenue. We must 
reduce the percent of personal income gov- 
ernment is withdrawing from the economy 
but we must accompany this with an end 
to deficit spending. In this way we can put 
the responsibility for economy where it be- 
longs—on bureau chieftains and department 
heads who will be forced to stay within the 
Umit of government income. 

Our tradition is one of proportionate tax- 
ation. No one would suggest we should pro- 
rate the cost of government equally among 
all people even though a case of moral jus- 
tification could be made for such a sharing. 
But there is no relationship between propor- 
tionate taxation and the progressive system 
we haye in our income tax—a system Karl 
Marx hailed as the prime essential of a 
socialist state. 

While we can’t be so optimistic as to be- 
lieve the income tax will be restored to this 
proportionate policy all at once, reform cer- 
tainly should set. us on the road to such 
an eventuality. This is essential if weare to 
preserve the great American dream that 
wealth is prohibited to no one: that any 
one of us can round a corner and find the 
“pot of gold.“ No American Government 
could persuade the people to vote a ceiling 
on earnings, yet we have virtually accom- 
plished this with our tax beginning at 20 
percent and rising swiftly to 91 cents out of 
the dollar a man can earn by his own ability. 

When passing years make it apparent to 
some they will not themselves realize the 
dream, they reinvest the dream in their 
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children, scrimping and saving to provide an 
education and improved possibility. 

Well, let me turn to sports for an example 
of what has happened to that American 
dream. Thirty years ago the graduate of an 
orphan’s home and a reform school, but a 
fine fellow, named Babe“ Ruth received 
the highest salary ever paid in baseball for 
hitting 60 home runs. Eighty thousand dol- 
lars a year he received from the New York 
Yankees. Three short decades later, with 
certain changes in the income tax laws, a 
fellow named Roger Maris hit 60 home 
runs, If Maris had received the same take- 
home purchasing power “Babe” Ruth re- 
ceived, and had been able to pay his income 
tax on that amount, his paycheck from the 
Yankees would have had to read $960,000 
for the season. 

Democracy is an accepted method of 
achieving desired goals, but it is nothing 
more than mob rule and dictatorship un- 
less it is accompanied by a set of ground 
rules protecting the inalienable rights of the 
individual. Our ground rules are to be 
found in the Constitution. 

The individual citizen can't keep up with 
the thousands of pieces of legislation sug- 
gested each year nor should he be expected 
to. It isn’t his job to be a legislative expert. 
Our salvation lies in chaining down govern- 
ment to certain specific constitutional func- 
tlons. The Constitution is still our contract 
providing for the most equitable and limited 
government ever enacted by man. It has 
been ignored, misinterpreted and denounced 
by those who place security above freedom. 
We must restore its force and remove from 
government the unconstitutional powers it 
has taken from us. 

Now, of course, that tags me as a 
Neanderthal man. The Constitution is sup- 
posed to be outmoded and old fashioned. 
Senator FULBRIGHT, speaking at Stanford 
University, referred to thé President as our 
moral teacher and our leader, and he said 
“he is hobbled in his task by the restrictions 
of power imposed on him by a constitutional 
system designed for 18th century agrarian 
society.” And we've been told that the talk 
of taking the country back to the Constitu- 
tion is talk of taking it back to the days of 
McKinley. Well I, for one, don't think that’s 
a bad idea. Under McKinley we freed Cuba. 

Daniel Webster said, "Hold on, my friends, 
to the Constitution of the United States of 


had the most to lose did 
least to prevent it happening. 


To those of you who fear participating in 
politics because of possible retribution in 
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diferent breed of American? Has life be- 
come so dear and peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slav- 
ery? Or, will we pledge our lives and our 
sacred honor? Can we accept compromise 
with an enemy who seeks total destruction 
of our freedom? Wouldn't compromise 
mean we are willing to give up yoluntarily 
some of that freedom hoping the enemy 
won't insist on the rest? Hasn't the time 
come for us to remember we are “the last 
best hope of man on earth?” Should we not 
tell those who represent us that we want no 
meeting on Berlin—until the wall comes 
down? 

Are missile bases enough or will we insist 
on freedom for all Cubans? Can we go to 
the summit without insisting that we dis- 
cuss the freedom of all those people en- 
slaved behind the Iron Curtain? We're not 
warmongers. We're not trying to send other 
people’s sons to war; we have sons of our 
own. We believe in peace, but we know 
that appeasement does not give a choice 
between peace and war, only between fight 
or surrender. 

I commend to you the words of wisdom of 
Winston Churchill who said: “If you will 
not fight when your victory will be sure 
and not too costly, you may come to the mo- 
ment when you will have to fight with all 
the odds against you and only a precarious 
chance of survival. There may even be a 
worse case. You may have to fight when 
there is no chance of victory because it 
is better to perish than to live as slaves.” 


The Oppenheimer Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
11 the Tulsa Tribune discussed the Op- 
penheimer case under byline of John 
Chamberlain as follows: 

He Wasw'r WRONGED 
(By John Chamberlain) 

When J. Robert Oppenheimer, the wartime 
director of the Los Alamos atomic energy 
project, was named as the 1963 recipient of 
the Governments Fermi Award of $50,000 


Op’ had been foully slandered back 
in 1954 when, by s 4-1 vote, the Atomic 
Energy Commission deprived him of access 
to atomic secrets on the grounds that he 
was a security risk. This denial of security 
clearance, so said an ADA spokesman, was 
part and parcel of a “bad hangover of Mc- 
Carthyism.” $ 

Since Dr. Oppenheimer has been spending 
his time in recent years meditating at 
Princeton on the moral climate of our times 
in mellowed isolation, this column has no 
desire to hurt him by bringing up old 
charges. But the imputation that the 
charming “Oppy” was a victim of Mo- 
Carthyism” is too much to let pass without 
comment. The fact is that the panel headed 
by educator Gordon Gray, which sifted the 
whole problem of Oppenheimer’s behavior as 
head of Los Alamos, was very antithesis of 
“McCarthyite.” 

The truth about Oppenheimer, as is em- 
phasized in a forthcoming book by Ralph 
de Toledano called “The Greatest Plot in 
History; How the Reds Stole the A-Bomb,” 
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is that he was a softie in a position that de- 
manded hard intelligence about the danger 
of giving critical Jobs to scientists who might 
have been dupes of the Communists. In the 
period before he was tapped to organize the 
atomic energy project at Los Alamos, Op- 
penheimer had had friendly social relations 
with admitted Communists and fellow trav- 
elers. His wife and brother had both been 
members of the Communist Party, and be 
himself had contributed part of his salary 
to Communist coffers even up into the time 
of the Hitler-Stalin pact. All of this might 
have been neither here nor there if Oppen- 
heimer had been careful to make a clean 
breast of his associations when he was in 2 
position to affect the hiring and firing of 
Government atomic energy personnel. 

the Gray committee found he had been less 
than candid” m testifying about his old 
pals of Berkeley, Calif., days. 

During the war, when the Communists 
were our allies, it could have been repre 
sented as the part of wisdom to make use 
of Oppenheimer’s knowledge of atomic 
physics in order to push the atomic 
to completion. Speed was of the essence in 
those days, and questions of security vis-8" 
vis the Russians had not yet become ob- 
viously critical. But after 1945, when the 
Soviets were our newest enemies, the busi- 
ness of employing brilliant physicists wh? 
happened also to be political innocents could 
not be regarded in the rosy light of 1941-45. 

Oppenheimer was treated gently. 


Legitimate Questions Raised on Presi- 
dent’s Action in Sending Troops to 
Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the rights 
of all our citizens, including Negroes Aand 
other minorities, can best be secured bY 
strict compliance with the Constitution. 
Once we abort the Constitution for polit- 
ical advantage or to gain an immediaté 
objective, however right that objective 
appears to be, we revert to the law of 
the jungle where only might makes right. 
History has proved that justice is not 
founded upon a government of men, but 
cog th upon a government soundly pased 
on law. ; 

The Constitution of the United States 
has been the rock upon which the free” 
doms of all Americans have been built- 
If we weaken the basic law of the 
by irrational actions, then the w t 
structure of constitutional governmen 
is threatened as are the liberties and th® 
rights of individuals. 

It is to be hoped that President Ken 
nedy, in his desire to help minority 
groups, will not skirt the constituti 
powers of his office. To do so may in- 
vite disaster for all of us. 

The question of constitutional power 
of the President to use U.S. troops in 
local situations has been brought t 
the fore by the President's order 
sending troops into Alabama whe” 
by his own admission, no Federal laW 4 
involved at this point. An intellige” 
discussion of the President’s action and 
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its legality follows in a column by David 

Lawrence in the Washington Evening 

Star of May 14: 

Semptsc U.S. Troops TO ALABAMA—PRESI- 
DENT'S ACTION CRITICIZED IN ABSENCE OF 
FEDERAL COURT ORDER OR STATE REQUEST 

(By David Lawrence) 

When Senator John F. Kennedy was cam- 
g for the Presidency in 1960, critics 
Said he was youthful and impulsive. They 
Row will say the same thing as they read 
t Mr. Kennedy issued a statement Sunday 
t ordering Federal troops to mobilize 
to deal with future rioting or 

local disturbances. 
President didn't think this one 
through. In the case of the disputes with 
er nor Faubus at Little Rock, Ark, in 1957 

TA Governor Barnett at Oxford, Miss., in 

962, there was at least an alleged basis for 

use of Federal troops—a supposed un- 

on the part of the local author- 

iis to obey a Federal court order. But 
> Kennedy himself told his news confer- 
nce only last week that no Federal statute 

Was involved in the controversy at Birming- 

ham, Ala. Nor have there been any Federal 

orders whatsoever issued in this case. 
ee the President is in the position of 
Wing nevertheless threatened the use of 
Federal military power to deal with local dis- 
Orders that may arise. There is not the 
test legal basis for the use of such power 
hoe the Constitution unless requested by 
State government. No statute grants 
the authority to the Chief Executive under 
circumstances which have been reported 
from Alabama, For anyone in the Govern- 
aunt to order the use of Federal troops or 
y part of the Air Force for any purpose 
Sanctioned by the statutes is in itself a 
Offense. A Federal law says: ““Who- 


Comitatus or otherwise to execute the laws 
Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
Prisoned not more than 2 years, or both.” 
1963 “United States Code Annotated” for 
Contains a footnote referring to an 
Vem on of the Attorney General dated No- 
aug eT 7, 1957, which says: “The President's 
thority to use Federal troops under sec- 


pons 382 and 3 of title 10 is not impaired 
this section.” 
But this was an opinion rendered in con- 


er troops can ever be used to enforce- 


as a court order and they contend that 

At 12 the responsibility of U.S. marshals. 
fast in that case a controversial legal 
t was involved. 

woe the whole action of President Kennedy 

his on the foundation that he described in 

200 Public statement; namely, “rioting, per- 

~% nal injuries, property damage, and various 

ports of violence and brutality.” 

in it is not the function of the Federal 
ernment to maintain order inside a State 

“ss there is an insurrection against the 


United States. To order is the re- 


m bility of a State. Indeed, in the same 


Peop newspapers in which the American 
Daten read of the President's orders to dis- 
Federal troops to the Birmingham area, 
dere Was published a message to President 
— from the Governor of Alabama, 
the or, Wallace. It was sent an hour after 
read weeident's announcement was made and 
rR in part as follows: 
a The Constitution of the United States 
may states that the Federal Government 
Rpts ee troops to quell domestic violence 
the application of the State legislature or 
Governor of a State. 


ho de legislature of this State has made 
request, nor have I. May I ask by what 
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authority you would send Federal troops into 
this State? 

“The situation is well in hand and law 
and order prevail. * * * Your complete by- 
passing of State officials and me as Governor 
are affronts not only to me as Governor but 
to the people of Alabama.” 

An examination of the .Federal statute 
cited later by the President—section 333 of 
title 10—shows no justification for the use 
by the President of Federal troops just to 
quell a local disturbance or to prevent one 
from arising. It applies only if a State gov- 
ernment refuses or fails to grant protection. 
This hasn't happened. 

The President in his reply to Governor 
Wallace says, in effect, that he didn't really 
intend to use Federal troops in Birmingham, 
but only wants to warn the State authorities 
that they had better maintain order and 
prevent violence. If any threat to use such 
power is vested in the President, he can at 
any time intimidate a Governor or mayor or 
local official, or he can mobilize troops to 
threaten reprisals and punishment if any- 
one in a local government doesn't do his 
bidding. This is an autocratic power, the 
exercise of which the framers of the Consti- 
tution specifically sought to prevent so that 
no dictatorship could arise in America 
through the threat to use military force. 

If Mr. Kennedy feels that he has the power 
to prevent violence anywhere in the country, 
then it will be asked why no Federal troops 
were mobilized or why the same threat of 
military force was not utilized before Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and his associates 
organized the demonstrations which, in turn, 
aroused the antagonism of other citizens and 
thus produced the conditions under which 
local disorder arose. 

If the President actually has the power 
of prevention, the time to start is before the 
local police and the paraders clash or threat- 
en to become involved in riots. There is a 
right, of course, to a peaceful demonstration, 
but anything which produced a disturbance 
is subject to police action by the local and 
not the Federal authorities. 


The Honorable Jed Johnson 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with real regret that I learned of the 
passing of Judge Jed J. Johnson. I was 
associated with him in this House closely 
for a number of years. He was my 
benefactor at the time I started my work 
in the House. He was ever ready to 
give me information that was most valu- 
able and helpful to me as a fledgling 
Member of this body. One of the first 
appearances I ever made before a com- 
mittee of the Congress was on the occa- 
sion of my appealing to the Subcommit- 
tee on Interior of the House Committee 
on Appropriations headed by Jed John- 
son, of Oklahoma. This was in behalf 
of the allocation of funds for the build- 


ing of a fish hatchery at Corning, Ark. 


It was a real inspiration and joy to me 
when, by and through the assistance and 
efforts of Chairman Johnson, the sub- 
committee approved the request. The 
fish hatchery was built, and as a result, 
hundreds upon hundreds of people from 
a wide area have enjoyed good fishing 
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in nearby streams due solely to the gen- 
erosity and influence of the subcommit- 
tee chairman in providing the money for 
this project. 

Jed Johnson’s family and my family 
have been close friends throughout these 
years. His son, Jed, Jr., and my daugh- 
ter, Tolise, are the same age. 

It was a genuine delight for him to 
help others. I believe his happiest mo- 
ments were when he was being of service 
to his constituents or to his colleagues 
or friends. I do not recall who it was 
that composed these words: “Strow 
gladness on the paths of men, you can- 
not pass this way again.” 

During his service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Jed Johnson brought hap- 
piness to untold members, including my- 
self. He was a Representative in the 
truest sense of the word. That is to say, 
he typified the type of person that our 
Founding Fathers had in mind when the 
legislative branch, as well as our Gov- 
ernment, was established under the Con- 
stitution. He served his district with 
zeal and determination during his long 
tenure in the House. 

Mrs. Gathings and I extend sympathy 
to Mrs. Johnson and her fine family in 
the passing of this great and good man. 


Review of Financial Position of World 
Health Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it is very 
refreshing indeed to find an interna- 
tional organization which keeps its fi- 
nances in a current and sound condition. 
One such organization is the World 
Health Organization, which now has 118 
members. All but 21 of them are fully 
paid up to date; and most of the 21 are 
only slightly behind in their contribu- 
tions to the Organization. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a review of the financial position of the 
World Health Organization, which was 
presented to the 16th World Health As- 
sembly by Milton P. Siegel, Assistant Di- 
rector-General of the World Health 
Organization. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE 
ORGANIZATION 
(Statement by Mr. Milton P. Siegel, Assistant 
Director-General) 

Mr. Chairman, among the important re- 
sponsibilities of this committee is its annual 
review of the financial position of the Or- 
ganization as reflected in the financial re- 
port, which is a supplement to the annual 
report of the director-general. In carrying 
out that review, members of the commitee 
are able to examine the administrative and 
managerial, as well as the financial, affairs of 
the Organization, and the way in which they 
have been conducted. This year—the 15th 
anniversary of the Organization—the com- 
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mittee has an opportunity to examine the 
experiences of the past years, and on the 
basis of that examination to form a judge- 
ment for the future. The Secretariat of your 
Organization looks forward each year to the 
comments on, and criticisms of, its work 
which are made during the Health Assembly. 
We are still learning all the time, and those 
comments and criticisms help us immensely 
in our constant efforts to improve. It will, 
I am sure, come as no surprise to the com- 
mittee that the philosophy which continues 
to pervade the whole of the work of the Or- 
ganization is that of “ideal realism,” which 
I described to this committee 5 years ago. 
Iam sure that all members of the commit- 
tee welcome the fact that in the past year 
Algeria, Furundi, Jamaica, Rwanda, Trini- 
dad and Tobago, and Uganda have become 
members of the Organization, which now 
has 118 members, including one associate 
member. Five years ago there was 88 mem- 
bers and associate members. In February 
of this year, H informed the director- 
general of their resumption of active par- 


ticipation in the work of the Organization; 


it is to be hoped that the two remaining in- 
active members will soon do so, as well. 

I am pleased once more to report to you, 
on behalf of the Director-General, on his 
management of the financial affairs and re- 
sources of the Organization. It Is somewhat 
difficult for me to report, as I have done in 
many past years, that the financial position 
is good, at a time when the Organization 
requires additional financing for its head- 

building, as recommended by the 
executive board, a matter which this com- 
mittee will be considering under item 3.11 
of its agenda. However, leaving aside for 
the present the problem of completing the 
financing of the headquarters building, the 
financial position of the Organization con- 
tinues to be sound. 

The collection of contributions as at Dec- 
ember 31, 1962 was 94.2 percent of the total 
assessments on active members. The corre- 
sponding percentages for 1960 and 1961 were 
96.08 and 93.90 percent respectively. But 
for a delay in payment by one of the larger 
contributors because of parllamentary proce- 
dures, the percentage would have been even 
larger than for 1960. Since January 1 of this 
year, further contributions have been re- 
ceived, and details will be reported to the 
committee when it deals with agenda item 
3.8.2—status of collection of annual contribu- 
tions and of advances to the working capital 
fund. 

Briefly, payments amounting to $718,695 
relating to arrears for 1962 and prior years 
were received during the period January 1 
to April 30, 1963. Payments of contributions 
relating to the 1963 budget, recelved during 
the same period, were 27.15 percent of the 
total contributions due. The corresponding 
percentage for 1962 was 23.92. 

Despite the generally satisfactory situa- 
tion with to the payment of con- 
tributions, as at April 30, 1963, 21 members 
had not paid all or part of their contribu- 
tions for 1962 and prior years. Eight were 
in arrears for a part of their 1962 assess- 
ment; four, for all of 1962; two, for more 
than one but less than 2 years; four, for 2 
years; and three for more than 2 years, 

When the committee deals with agenda 
item 3.8.1 (financial report on the accounts 
of WHO for 1962, report of the external 
auditor, and comments thereon by the ad 
hoc committee of the executive board) it 
will be interested in the information on 
budget performance for 1962. In summary, 
$24,164,650, or 97.19 percent of the effective 
working budget, was utilized, leaving an un- 
used budget balance of $699,150. As only 
94.2 percent of the contributions for 1962 
was collected, there was a cash deficit of 
$582,939, which has been more than covered 
by contributions received between January 
and April 1963. 
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Obligations in 1962 from other sources of 
funds available were: from the expanded 
program of technical assistance, $7,334,642; 
from the malaria eradication special sc- 
count, $2,538,656. (not including 62 million 
transferred from the regular budget); from 
the subaccounts of the voluntary fund for 
health promotion, $1,185,353. In addition, 
$497,792 was obligated for projects financed 
from the United Nations Special Fund, and 
$87,338 from the revolving sales fund. Fur- 
thermore, $2,586,419 was disbursed for the 
health program in. the Congo (Leopold- 
ville), against reimbursement by the United 
Nations. 

In total, therefore, the World Health Or- 
ganization in 1962 financed from the various 
sources of funds, not including the head- 
quarters building fund, activities amounting 
to $38,395,050. It may be of interest to men- 
tion that administrative services costs in 
that year were $2,150,763, or 5.6 percent of 
the total. 

Important as are the financial resources of 
the Organization, conservation and improve- 
ment of its human resources are even more 
vital to the success of the Organization. 
Special attention has been given during the 
past year to the expansion of opportunities 
for senior key personnel of the Organization 
to develop in the knowledge and understand- 
ing of their functions, their place in the total 
structure of the Organization and, most im- 
portantly, in the history, current policies, and 
prospective developments in the Organiza- 
tion itself, Two training courses of several 
weeks each have been conducted for WHO 
representatives, the first in the autumn of 
1962 primarily for a group newly appointed 
to the position, the second in January 1963 
primarily for a group who have been carry- 
ing out this function for some time. A third 
such course is foreseen for the autumn of 
this year. In addition, the orientation of 
newly appointed senior staff at headquarters 
is now being undertaken on a more system- 
atic basis through a group presentation and 
discussion. Special courses con- 
tinue for particular groups of new appoint- 
ees such as staff for the malaria eradica- 
tion program. “In this same trend, fur- 
thermore, there has been an additional im- 
portant development in the organization of 
a French language university course in sani- 
tary engineering for prebent and prospective 
staff members at the University of Naples. 

Management surveys were started or con- 
tinued in three’ regional offices, and several 
WHO representatives’ offices were visited by 
our management staff. At the same time in- 
creasing attention was given to the improve- 
ment and development of administrative pro- 
cedures and other matters at headquarters. 
In this connection, you may be interested to 
know that a broad management program 
aiming at further mechanization of some ad- 
ministrative and other procedures was pre- 
pared. It was started in cooperation with 
an outside consultancy firm, and so far the 
results have been en It is ex- 
pected that the implementation of this pro- 
gram will be reached by gradual and or- 
derly stages over a period of some years. 

the past year, the new headquar- 
ters building has progressed from the stage 
of design and planning to the stage of execu- 
tion. Work on the foundations for the 
main building has been completed and, as 
members who care to visit the site will see, 
the building is beginning to rise. There 
have been, and continue to be, problems of 
work organization and of financing, which 
I have already mentioned and which are 
dealt with in detail In the report which the 
director-general is making to the Assembly 
about the building. 

The purchasing service rendered by the 
Organization to member governments con- 
tinues to be a form of assistance appreciated 
by a number of them. For one such govern- 
ment, the purchase of 3,900 different items 
for a single public health laboratory will be 
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completed this year. Prompt action in the 
purchase and dispatch of such supplies a3 
vaccines and drugs when appeals are made 
by governments for help in emergency health 
situations is another service which is pro- 
vided. The stimulation of manufacturers of 
X-ray equipment to develop safer and more 
efficient TB and general diagnostic X-ray 
equipment continues to be an activity which 
hopefully may result in a lasting global con- 
tribution to the quality of radiological exam- 
inations and an important contribution to 
the protection of medical workers and pa- 
tients against radiation hazards. 

The task of coordination of the work of 
WHO with that of other organizations, to 
which I referred in some detail in last year’s 
report to this committee, continues to 00- 
cupy a considerable amount of the time 
and attention of the director general and 
his staff. There continue to be advocates 
of the substitution of direction for coordi- 
nation in the relationship between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies- 
However, the coordination and cooperation 
among the secretariats of the various or- 
ganizations have continued to function well 
on administrative as well as program mat- 
ters. Five years ago I was able to report 
that, in the 10 years of its existence, the 
Organization had, with the other members 
of the United Nations family, worked out 
in detall, with a good deal of mutual ad- 
justment, common administrative practices 
through the Administrative Committee oD 
Coordination, its subcommittees and the 
Technical Assistance Board. Today I am 
pleased to report that only last week the 
Administrative Committee on Coordination 
approved detailed plans to be submitted to 
the International Civil Service Advisory 
Board, which would enable it to serve 8&5 


‘an independent interorganization body — 


make judgments— free of the pressures 
the immediate political problems and ex- 
pediencies—when problems arise in the ad- 
ministration of the common of 
conditions of service for staff. If the new 
terms of reference and authorities are ap- 
proved by all concerned, it will become one 
of the most important steps yet taken to 
improve coordination in administrative 
matters. This committee will be able to 
review and comment on this development 
under item 3.19 of its agenda—Decisions 
the United Nations, Specialized Agencies 
and the International Atomic Energi 
Agency affecting WHO's activities. 

The development of the structure of the 
World Health Organization over the 15 years 
of its existence has been continuous. It has 
progressed from the establishment of * 
headquarters staff to the coming into being 
of strong regional organizations, and noW 
to the general provision of WHO represen- 
tatives at the country level. During the 
past year, sustained efforts have been made 
to increase the number of WHO represents- 
tives, to extend their functions and, as L 
mentioned earlier, to insure their adequat® 
preparation to carry out the functions 857 
signed to them. WHO operations at the 
country level have become of ever-increasing 
importance, as the Organization is com- 
mitted by the constitution to 
technical assistance upon the request of 
governments; it is involved in the United 
Nations development decade; and it has re- 
cently become inereasingly concerned 
provide assistance to governments, on re- 
quest, in national health planning as 2 
part of overall planning for economic and 
social development. The needs for regio’ 
offices to maintain close contact with minis- 
tries of health and, together with regio’ 
committees, to have detailed knowledge 
local conditions and practical problems have 
similarly increased. - 

The increase in the number and complex- 
ity of health activities undertaken by gor? 
ernments, often with the assistance or ad- 
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Vice of WHO, has occurred at a time when 
Multilateral and bilateral aid programs 
directly or indirectly connected with health 
have been expanding. To pro- 
Vide the assistance which health ministries 
Tequire in coordinating- their national health 
D and national health programs as a 
Dart of the over-all economic and social 
opment plans and programs of the 
ernment, the WHO representative serves 
as an Outposted part of the regional office, 
resenting the regional director, and works 
ly with the resident representatives of 
the Technical Assistance Board and local 
Tepresentatives of other multilateral as well 
as bilateral agencies. This arrangement can 
Breatly enhance the leadership which health 
dan provide in international action for eco- 
© and social development. 
Within the last few years, economists have 
become increasingly aware of the fact that 
uman resources form one of the major 
onan of economic growth. The insepara- 
Sag of social, economic and health factors 
the Of course, been recognized explicitly by 
Executive Board and the World Health 
Assembly since 1952, and implicitly even 
earlier. “One eminent economist, Prof. Simon 
Smith Kuznets, has observed that for “the 
Study of economic growth over long periods 
aud among widely different societies—the 
of capital and capital formation 


to beings.” Some economists now refer 

“human capital” as distinct from “physi- 

5 Capital,” which provides more emphasis 

the importance of the people of each 
try to its economic development. 

4 certain amount of basic research has 
peen on some of investment 
hag oman beings, but so far relatively little 

done on the heaith aspects of 
However, Dr. Selma J. 


Yersities-National Bureau Committee for 
h Research, stated “The concept of 
ow capital formation through both edu- 
tion and health services rests on the 
Notions that people as productive 
agents are improved by investment in these 
Services and that the outlays made yield a 
tinuing return in the future. Health 
ces, like education, become a part of 
ual, a part of his effectiveness in 
factory. The future increase in 
Product resulting from education or 
health 


programs 
t useful for programing purposes. 
è there are apparent limitations to such 
, these limitations can be identi- 
Further along in her paper, Dr. Mush- 
tes: In a modern economy biological 
on is no longer an acceptable method 
vesting in health, not only because our 
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the productive contribution of 

— who die early is now too great.“ She 
States “health programs use economic 

en and materials; they also 


i, have quoted these few excerpts from 
x dies by economists on the subject of “hu- 
the Capital” because I think it relevant to 
our Structure, as well as the functions, of 
gt Organization that economists are be- 
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national level. As I have indicated earlier, 
there is no lack of agencies, multilateral or 
bilateral, willing to provide assistance to 
the developing nations. As the framers of 
the WHO constitution recognized, however, 
it is essential that governments be assisted 
in the evaluation and projection of their 
health needs and in the establishment of an 
orderly program of priorities for meeting 
those needs from the various forms of as- 
sistance available. This is the role which 
WHO is designed to play and it is in large 
measure through the WHO representative on 
the spot that the Organization can render 
this service. I think it is significant that 
the normal maturing of our own Organiza- 
tion brings us to an effective level of ca- 
pability in this respect at that moment in 
time when it appears that the significance of 
health to the total economy is beginning to 
be recognized even in those quarters which 
had not previously done so. This is both an 
encouraging reflection on past achievements 
and a hint of the challenging responsibilities 
which lie ahead for WHO. 

During this year, which marks the 15th 
anniversary of the Organization, it is clear 
that the Organization must continue to grow 
and develop along the lines so wisely laid 
down by the health assemblies and the Ex- 
ecutive Board over the years—the alternative 
is stagnation and failure to fulfill the high 
hopes of a better life held by so many mil- 
lions of human beings throughout the world. 
It is clear, too, that we must be adaptable 
to changing conditions in this rapidly evolv- 
ing world. We must, too, continue boldly 
with the great adventure which is the pur- 
sult of the principles and the objective so 
Clearly set forth in the Constitution. We 
must have the courage to progress from 
where we are now to our established goal. 


Are Americans Becoming Helpless Digits 
in a Punchcard Society? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 
Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, in every 


community there are leaders of thought 


who inspire us to recognize the spiritual 
and moral import of both the old and 
new in our lives. The Very Reverend 
George O’Pray, of Jamestown, N.Y., is 
one of this country’s finest examples of 
courageous, forthright community lead- 
ership, tinged with wisdom, and always 
permeated with genuine love for his fel- 
low man. I offer for the record the 
following newspaper report of Reverend 
O'Pray’s sermon in St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church in Jamestown on April 21, 1963. 
The report appeared in the April 24, 
1963, edition of the Jamestown Post- 
Journal. I believe it merits the earnest 
contemplation of all my colleagues. 

America is in d of becoming a punch- 
card society with individual freedom and 
dignity destined to be the subtle but power- 
less prisoners of regimentation and conform- 
ity. 

This is the warning sounded by the Very 
Reverend George F. O'Pray, rector of St. 
Luke's Episcopal Church. 

Mr. O'Pray cited the growing use of huge 
electronic machines for accounting proce- 
dures, giant corporation complexes and 
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mighty government bureaucracies, where the 
individual becomes a perforation in a card. 

He said the danger of man's loss of free- 
dom is not immediate “like an enemy in- 
vading” but is “a subtie thing like creeping 
paralysis whose progress is not discernible 
from day to day but whose end result will 
most surely leave its victim completely im- 
mobilized.” 

Mr. OPray mentioned record and book 
clubs, which, he said, “send you everything 
under the sun unles you send a rejection card 
by a stipulated date.” He added: “The bur- 
den of proof is on you—you must not ‘fold, 
tear, mutilate, or staple—but the rejection 
card is not provided with a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. It is of a size that will 
not fit into envelopes used for ordinary cor- 
respondence, 

“So you must fill out the card, somehow 
find an envelope and address it, stamp it and 
return it by the stipulated date. 

“We are rapidly being forced into becoming 
a nation of rejectionists—causing us to give 
up the freedom to say what we want and 
making us say what we don’t want.” 

Mr. O'Pray, who made his remarks in a ser- 
mon Sunday, recalled a personal incident. 
He said sometime ago he received a-gift sub- 
scription to Reader's Digest shortly after he 
had sent in his own. Since last December, he 
said, he has been carrying on a correspond- 
ence with the magazine attempting to 
straighten out the matter without success. 

“Since they can't run me through a ma- 
chine personally, they apparently don't know 
what in the world to do with me.” i 

He listed a similar experience with a mall- 
order house, which sent him innumerable 
statements, although he had paid his bill 
promptly after the merchandise had been re- 
ceived. 


He said the firm finally wrote a letter, 
acknowledging a mistake in accounting but 


Federal Government with regi- 
mentation and offering ald at the cost of 
conformity. 

As a member of the Jamestown School 
Board, Mr. O’Pray noted that it operates 
yearly on a budget of about $5 million yet 
has control over only about 10 percent of 
the money. rom 

“What happens,” he said, “is that the 
State (not the Department of Education) 
says it will give us back some of our own 
money to support our educational system 
but—we can only have our money back when 
we do exactly what it tells us. 

“What the State says in effect is this: We 
have the Jamestown system down on our 
cards as number 7694, two round holes, one 
square and three slots. That's the way we 
can run you through our machine. 

“And if you insist on the num- 
ber, or being one round hole, two squares and 
no slots—then we've got to destroy your 
card—and that means you can’t have any 
of your own money back. 

“Your school board has terrible tempta- 
tions at times to tell the State what to do— 
but if it does it’s in a real jam with the 
local citizenry because every penny we don't 
get from the State has to come out of our 
already hard-pressed taxpayers.” 

Mr. O’Pray quoted from an article, titled 
“The Decline of the Individual,” and written 
by Adm. Hyman Rickover, Admiral Rick- 
over listed several changes in society, which 
the admiral said are diminishing man’s free- 
dom. 

One change listed was the replacement 
of the Protestant ethic, which says man 
shapes his own destiny, by the Freudian 
ethic, which holds that man is ruled by un- 
conscious drives and extérnal pressures and 
thus is not responsible for his acts. 

Mr. O'Přay also cited a warning contained 
in the “Peace on Earth” encyclical of Pope 
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John XXIII, who said: “Any society, if it is 
to be well ordered and productive, must lay 
down as a foundation, this principle, namely, 
that every human being is a person, that 18, 
his nature is endowed with intelligence and 
free will. 

“By virtue of this, he has rights and duties 
of his own, which are therefore universal, 
inviolable and inalienable. Any society es- 
tablished on relations of force must be re- 
~ garded as inhuman, inasmuch as the person- 
ality of its members is repressed. Human 
society is realized in freedom.” 

Mr. O’Pray concluded, saying: “We who 
claim to be on God's side have an obligation 
to preserve—freedom and dignity—to use 
it—to refuse to conform—to rebel against 
being controlled—to destroy the slotted 
cards—to make our own choice and deci- 
sions—to stand up and be counted for hu- 
manity—to maintain the eternal vigilance 
which shall ever be the price of freedom. 

“We are free. We can, if we want, have 
our cradle to the grave security. We can 
revert to group conformity. We can be 
holes, squares, slots and numbers on a cheap 
piece of cardboard. 

“We can let our moral and spiritual fiber 
rot. We can be irresponsible parasites on 
the face of the earth. We can be molded 
into senseless, spineless things. But if we 
use our freedom to choose for these the 
ultimate inevitable result is that we shall 
lose all the freedom and dignity that makes 
man what he is—the crowning glory of God's 
creation—and. true humanity shall have 


perished.” 


New Strides Toward the General Welfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr, Speaker, on 
Friday evening, May 3 of this year the 
Honorable Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary of Healtłł,. Education, and Wel- 
fare, delivered an excellent and timely 
address before the American Public Wel- 
fare Association Regional Conference in 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Cohen has had 
@ long and distinguished career in the 
field of social welfare. For many years 
he has served in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as Di- 
rector of the Division of Research and 
Statistics in the Social Security Admin- 
istration, as chairman of the Tripartite 
Committee on Health, Welfare and Pen- 
sions of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
and as a member of the Advisory Council 
on Public Assistance and the Committee 
on Pension Costs and the Older Worker. 
He is also a professor of public welfare 
administration at the school of social 
work at the University of Michigan and 
is the author of many books and articles 
dealing with social security and public 
welfare. We in Wisconsin are particu- 
larly proud of Wilbur Cohen because he 
was born and bred in Milwaukee and is 
a distinguished graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Now at the peak of 
his career, Mr. Cohen is legislative ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in which capacity 
he plays a crucial role in the develop- 
ment of legislation in the field of health, 
education and welfare. 
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In his speech, Mr. Cohen demon- 
strated the compassion and straight- 
forward approach to the problems of our 
citizens which have marked his long 
and ed career. It is an ex- 
cellent blueprint for action in these 
fields and I commend it highly to my 
colleagues. The text of the speech fol- 
lows: 

New STRIDES Toward THE GENERAL WELFARE 


(By Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, before 
the American Public Welfare Association 
Regional Conference, Milwaukee, Wis., 
May 3, 1963) 

Today many new challenging problems 
confront all of us. There are new scientific 
inventions each day which bring with them 
new demands on all of us. The stark real- 
ities of the thermonuclear world are vastly 
different from the world of 35 to 40 years 
ago when I grew up as a boy some 8 or 9 
blocks from where I am now speaking. 

I am glad I grew up in the “gemuetlich- 
keit“ Milwaukee world of the twenties. I 
am glad I shared in the “melting pot“ at- 
mosphere of the Prairie Street, Vliet Street, 
and Jefferson Street Elementary Schools and 
Lincoln High School. This experience 
helped me in my understanding of the 
aspirations of people—people in politics, peo- 
ple on welfare, all kinds of people—and, most 
of all, how to work with and even under- 
stand Congress and Congressmen and ‘our 
American political system. 

When I left Milwaukee to go to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison in 1930— 
and that was a pretty big journey for my 
family and me in those days—I absorbed 
from the great teachers I had there some- 
thing the board of regents of the university 
had sald in 1894: 

“We cannot for a moment believe that 
knowledge has reached its final goal, or that 
the present condition of society is perfect. 
We must therefore welcome from our teach- 
ers such discussions as shall suggest the 
means and prepare the way by which knowl- 
edge may be extended, present evils be re- 
moved and others prevented. We feel that 
we would be unworthy of the position we 
hold if we did not believe in progress in 
all departments of knowledge. In all lines 
of academic investigation it is of the utmost 
importance that the investigator should be 
absolutely free to follow the indications of 
truth wherever they may lead.” 
~ What the University of Wisconsin board of 
regents said nearly 70 years ago is still good 
today. 

We have a great country—but it is not per- 
fect. We have great knowledge—but we need 
to know more. We have made great prog- 
ress—but we can make more. 

That is why I am proud in my small way 
to be helping President Kennedy and my 
country in the new strides we are making to 
improve the health, education, and welfare 
of all the American people. 

This year, the President of the United 
States has sent to the Congress five special 
messages outlining his recommendations for 
improving the health, education, and welfare 
of all the people of our Nation. 

Three of these messages are especially sig- 
nificant because they represent subjects on 
which for the first zime a President has sent 
a special message to the . These 
three messages deal with mental health and 
mental retardation, youth, and aging. In 
addition, the President sent special messages 
on education and health, as he had done in 
each of the 2 previous years. 

The President's special messages on health, 
education, and welfare represent, in my opin- 
ion, a progressive and fiscall 
program for 


the constitutional authority for the Congress 
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to provide for the common defence and pro- 
mote the general welfare of the United 
States.” 

These messages set forth both general goals 
and specific priorities. For probably the first 
time in our history, a President has an- 
nounced both a broad and a specific 
for meeting the Nation's urgent health, edu- 
cation, and welfare needs. Appropriate bills 
have been introduced in the Congress to car- 
ry out the general recommendations. Thus 
it is possible for you to support, oppose, ana- 
lyze, criticize, or suggest amendments to the 
general concepts, the financing, or substan- 
tive provisions of any proposal of the admin- 
istration. 

I want to touch briefly upon the proposals 
to meet needs in health and education be- 
fore discussing with you in somewhat more 
detail the tasks ahead in public welfare. 


HEALTH LEGISLATION | 


All of you are well aware of this admini- 
stration’s profound commitment to the 
health of the Nation. In his special health 
messages to the Congress this year and last, 
President Kennedy stressed that progres 
must be made in strengthening all elements 
of a sound health program people, knowl- 
edge, services, facilities, and the means to 
pay for them.” . 

This is an exciting challenge to all welfare 
and health agencies. They have participa’ 
in the dramatic advances in medical care 
which have characterized our recent 
They will participate in the broader 
deeper application of medical knowledge 
which will, I believe, characterize the neat 
future. 

Medical science exists to serve people. AS 
long as the products of medical science are 
not available to the people who need them 
because they cannot afford to pay for them 
or because we lack professional personnel 
or because our patterns of delivery are out- 
moded, we are failing in our central p 

We hope for prompt and favorable action 
in the current session of Congress on a care” 
fully developed program of Federal 
for the education of more physicians, den- 
tists, nurses, and public health personnel. 
A bill to carry out this program (H.R. 13) 
has already passed the House of Representa 
tives and is pending in the Senate. Legis- 
lation providing for Federal grants for the 
construction of community mental health 
centers and community mental retardation 
centers has been considered in committees 
in both the House and the Senate. 

We also look forward to favorable action 
on a broad program to improve maternal and 
child health and crippled children’s services. 
This would include a doubling of the annual 
authorizations for grants for maternal 
child health and crippled children’s pro- 
grams and the provision of project grants 
to stimulate public awareness of the 
lem and the development of comprehensive 
plans for dealing with it, 

As I look back over the almost 30 Jean 
since I began studying medical economics a 
the University of Wisconsin, it seems to me 
that we are beginning to see fundamental 
changes in attitudes. We are due for some 
important changes in the financing, p 
zation, and availability of medical services 
if the powerful potential of American > 
cal services is to be realized in benefits for 
all our people. Public welfare personnel 
be followers or leaders in this effort. I feo! 
sure that you can and you will be leaders t 
both thought and action in this importan 
task. x 

We made a good start in health legisla 
tion in 1961 when the Community Health 
Services and Facilities Act was passed. The 
additional Federal funds authorized by thi# 
legislation are helping States and commun! 
ties to develop new and improved community 
health services, to build more nursing homer 
and to provide better care in the homes 
patients, as well as in nursing homes. 
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HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 


But this Is only a start. We are still shdly 
g & Satisfactory means whereby older 
People can purchase the basic hospital serv- 
85 essential to their health. People over 
me have medical costs twice as high as those 
an ager people, yet their annual incomes, 
poche average, are only half as large. Dur- 
any year they can expect to spend be- 
hie three times as many days in the hos- 
tal as younger people. One-half of all the 
do not have any kind of hospitalization 
— and a high proportion of those 
lms have it receive only small benefits under 
conditions. 
ede facts are not news—least of all to 
an Ple like you who dally see the neglect 
d deficiencies. And the corollaries of 
these facts are clear—that prolonged illness 
ta: Wipe out an elderly couple's lifetime 
Wings, that enormous financial burdens are 
Wanslerred to their children or to welfare 
— that the tragedy of ill health is 
accompanied- by sacrifices of dignity. 
e people need protection against the 
Of hospitalization and related health 
They want this protection, not as 
as charity ar public assistance but 
tatutory right, earned and established 
own efforts during their productive 
Therefore, to make this possible, the 
nt, in his special message on elderly 
asked the Congress to add a hos- 
insurance program for aged persons 
security system. For those now 
who have not had an opportunity 
Cipate in the social security pro- 
the President has recommended that 
t of coverage be paid from general 
nues. The coverage of all the aged 
ospital insurance should reduce the 
Tun cost to the States for medical as- 
to the needy. 

t has stressed that his in- 
Program is not a program of social- 
Medicine, Every person will choose his 

„ his own hospital. The proposed 
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program would simply be a means 
a Paying for health services, not a means 
The them. 


mrumen g is clear and present. The in- 
uren t is at hand, designed not to 
tle aten but to protect fully the essential 
lements of high-quality medical care, From 
tro personal contacts over several years, I 
admin espe that a majority of hospital 
securi, tors favor the use of the social 
ty mechanism to pay some of the hos- 

that costs for the aged. I am confident 
Our older people soon will enjoy more 
burane . health protection earned as an in- 
Dr 4 Ume : In my opinion, it will help 
Wea o a Y ayata of hospitals in 
— the Department is accused 
the sowing sufficient leadership in urg- 
cal States to adopt the program ot medi- 
for the aged which was au- 

by the Kerr-Milis Act of 1960. I 


MAA 
oft every State in this region, That is part 
Ot oy, Dum for 1963, as it has been part 
Program in each year since the legis- 
W Was passed by the Congress. 

Which recognize the financial difficulties 
the States face in taking advantage of 
legislation in a broad and comprehen- 
er. But it should be noted that 
Which a no dollar ceiling on the amount for 
in States may claim matching, as there 
ls no Ud-age assistance, for example. There 
Such limit on the quantity of medical care, 
Ph: as days of hospital care or number of 
80 Lclans“ visits. No State receives less than 
it, PeTCent from the Federal Government for 
“es oe 5 And the Federal share 

p percent, depen u 
State per capita Income, 5 
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We do not regard the proposed hospital 
insurance program as a substitute for medi- 
cal services for the needy under public as- 
sistance. The two programs supplement one 
another. At present 25 States and 3 terri- 
tories have MAA programs in action, Three 
more States will start programs July 1. 
Legislative proposals are under considera- 
tion in 17 other States, several of them in 
this region. The Department encourages 
and welcomes this interest and activity. We 
provide consultation and planning help to 
States at every opportunity. 

But we cannot agree with critics of the 
social security approach that the problem of 
costs of medical care in old age will be solved 
solely by MAA or through private health in- 
surance plans. 

Senator GAYLORD NELSON of Wisconsin is 
one of the sponsors of the Anderson-King 
bill. I am sure that he as well as the other 
sponsors of the hospital insurance proposal 
agree with what President Kennedy has said, 
“Health insurance for our senior citizens is 
the most important health proposal pending 
before the Congress. We urgently need this 
legislation—and we need it now.” 

FINANCING SOCIAL INSURANCE 


One important task before all of us is to 
organize our facts to combat the attacks on 
the financial soundness of the social security 
system. These attacks seek to discredit this 
Nation's basic social insurance system as part 
of their campaign to defeat health insurance 
for the aged through social security. 

These groups have a right to oppose the 
addition of hospital insurance for the aged 
through social security, but we should not 
permit them to tear down existing institu- 
tions so necessary to our free society in their 
attacks on the financial integrity of our so- 
cial security system. 

No aspect of the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program has received 
more careful consideration by Congress than 
the financing of the system. Mr. R. A. Ho- 
haus, the vice president and actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., has said: 

“This financing method has proven sound 
because Government has been alert to the 
need for constant vigilance, due to the very 
nature of social insurance itself and the dy- 
namic character of our society and our econ- 
omy.” 

The old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program has always been fully sup- 
ported by the social security contributions 
paid by covered employees and their employ- 
ers; it has never received a subsidy from gen- 
eral revenues. 

The most recent Advisory Council on So- 
cial Security Financing, established under 
the 1956 amendments to the Social Security 
Act, “for the purpose of reviewing the status 
of the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund and of the Federal disabil- 
ity insurance trust fund in relation to the 
long-term commitments of the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program,” 
issued a report of its finding on January 1, 
1959. The Council's major finding” was as 
follows: 

“The Council finds that the present meth- 
od of financing the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program is sound, prac- 
tical, and appropriate for this program. It 
is our Judgment, based on the best avall- 
able cost estimates, that the contribution 
schedule enacted into law in the last session 
of Congress makes adequate provisions for 
financing the program on a sound actuarial 
basis.” 


The availability of adequate health sery- 
ices and facilities is another problem trou- 
bling many welfare officials, Today, when 
hospitals have more to offer people than ever 
before, when lifesaving miracles are common- 
place, hospitals are beset by soaring operat- 
ing and construction costs, obsolescence, per- 
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sonnel shortages, and—perhaps most dis- 
tressing of all—an audible undertone of pub- 
lic discontent with hospitals and hospital 
practices. 

A considerable part of this discontent is 
directly traceable to the swift upward spiral 
of hospital expense for the consumer, In 
1946, at the end of World War I, the average 
cost of hospital care per patient-day was 
$9.39. In just 5 years, it had climbed to 
$16.67. Since 1950 it has more than doubled 
that figure—rising to $32.23 per patient-day 
in 1960 and $34.98 in 1961. If this rate were 
to continue, the average daily hospital costs 


would be $60 to $65 a day by 1970. 


To what extent this rise, which has far 
outstripped the general rise in consumer 
prices, is preventable or reversible, you are 
in as good a position to judge as I am. In 
some areas, we find hospitals are filled and 
there are waiting lists, while in others, we 
have too many empty beds. For certain 
facilities, such as long-term care and com- 
munity-based mental health centers, we con- 
tinue to be plagued by critical shortages. 

Some of these problems can be traced di- 
rectly to the haphazard growth and place- 
ment of facilities in many of our cities. 
Others spring from phenomena in our so- 
ciety over which hospitals have little or no 
control. In any case, I believe we must re- 
examine our total hospital needs, resources, 
and objectives for the coming decade. To 
encourage such appraisals, the President has 
recommended legislation to authorize grants 
to public and other nonprofit organizations 
to assist in developing comprehensive, area- 
wide plans for the construction and opera- 
tion of all types of health facilities, 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH 


One of the areas in which the Kennedy 
administration is giving continued emphasis 
this year is the expansion of opportunities 
for youth —in the field of employment, train- 
ing, education, and for their more effective 
participation in our natiorial destiny. 

It is difficult to see how a high school 
student can begin to gain a sense of respon- 
sibility and participation in this Nation's 
economy when he is so frequently and con- 
sistently denied jobs on account of his 
youth. The problem is the more acute for 
minority youth who encounter discrimina- 
tion on account of race as well as because 
of their age. And the situation becomes all 
the more critical when teenagers, tempted to 
drop out of high school, feel an understand- 
able futility about staying in school in the 
face of such widespread unemployment 
among their peers. 

The administration has already begun an 
intensive effort to see that jobs are available 
to young people. The U.S. Employment 
Service is giving special attention to coun- 
seling services in urban areas of high youth 
unemployment. The Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962 provides for 
the training or retraining of workers whose 
skills are obsolete because of shifts in the 
economy or technological advances, 

A singularly important part of the Presi- 
dent's youth program is the youth employ- 
ment bill of 1963, One of the provisions of 
this bill would give employment opportu- 
nities to some 60,000 youths in their home 
communities, with Federal funds financing 
half their wages. Another provision—for a 
Youth Conservation Corps—would take 
about 15,000 jobless youths off the streets 
and give them work in our national parks 
and other places where their services are 
needed. 

Finally we come to the third of 
the President's program, a portion which has 
enormous symbolic significance because it 
challenges youth to join actively and with 
dedication in this Nation’s mission as leader 
of the free world. 

The best known aspect of this part of the 
program is the Peace Corps. Although it 
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has been operating just 2 years, it has won 
world renown, Now, the administration is 
urging a National Service Corps whose mem- 
bers—senior citizens as well as young peo- 
ple—will work with those Americans in 
greatest need, help expand the attack on 
poverty here at home, stimulate volunteer 
services, and inspire more people to make a 
career in the helping professions. 
EDUCATION 


In the area of education, the Fresident 
has outlined a bold and realistic program 
for American education. In his message to 
the Congress, the President pointed out: 

“Education is the keystone in the arch of 
freedom and progress, Nothing has con- 
tributed more to the enlargement of this 
Nation's strength and opportunities than 
our traditional system of free, universal ele- 
mentary and secondary education, coupled 
with widespread availability of college edu- 
cation.” 

It is the belief of this administration that 
the doors to the schoolhouse, to the Ubrary. 
and to the college lead to the richest treas- 
ures of our open society: To the power of 
knowledge—to the training and skills neces- 
sary for productive employment—to the wis- 
dom, the ideals, and the culture which en- 
rich life—and to the creative, self-disciplined 
understanding of society needed for good 
citizenship in today’s changing and chal- 
lenging world. 

The administration’s program includes 
Federal aid for elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. It emphasizes improve- 
ments in both the quality and quantity of 
education. 

A free nation can rise no higher than the 
standard of excellence set in its ools and 
colleges. Ignorance and illiteracy, unskilled 
workers and school dropouts—these and 
other failures of our educational system 
breed failures in our social and economic 
system: Delinquency, unemployment, 
chronic dependence, a waste of human re- 
sources, a loss of productive power and pur- 
chasing power, and an increase in tax-sup- 
ported benefits. The loss of only 1 year’s 
income because of unemployment is more 
than the total cost of 12 years education 
through high school. Failure to improve 
educational performance is thus not only 
poor social policy; it is poor economics. 

Only 10 percent of our adults had a high 
school or college education at the turn of 
the century. Today, such an education has 
become a requirement for an increasing num- 
ber of jobs. 

Yet, nearly 40 percent of our youths are 
dropping out before graduating from high 
school, only 43 percent of our adults have 
completed high school, only 8 percent of our 
adults have completed college, and only 16 
percent of our young people are completing 


The twisting course of the cold war re- 
quires a citizenry that understands demo- 
cratic principles and problems. It requires 
skilled manpower and brainpower. It re- 
quires a scientific effort which demonstrates 
the superiority of freedom. And it requires 
an electorate with sufficiently broad horizons 
and maturity of Judgment to guide this Na- 
tion safely through whatever lies ahead. 

Prom every point of view, education is of 
paramount concern to the national interest 
as well as to each individual. Our Nation 
requires a new standard of excellence in edu- 
cation, matched by the fullest possible ac- 
cess to educational op ties, en- 
abling each and every citizen to develop his 
talents to the maximum possible extent. 

It is our conviction that education should 
be a local responsibility. The participation 
of the Federal Government should be selec- 
tive, stimulative, and, where possible, tran- 
sitional. 

The program proposed by President Ken- 
nedy offers Federal assistance without Fed- 
eral control. It provides for economic 
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growth, manpower development, and prog- 
Tess toward our educational and humani- 
tarian objectives. It encourages the increase 
of. the knowledge, skills, attitudes, and crit- 
ical intelligence necessary for the preserva- 
tion of our society. The President hopes for 
your active support for this vital measure. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE ELDERLY 


We have almost 18 million senior citizens 
for whom the President also has proposed a 
dynamic program. 

In addition to hospital insurance for the 
aged, the President has called for a new 
grant program to assist State and local agen- 
cles and voluntary organizations in planning 
and developing various services for older peo- 
ple which cannot be financed by any of the 
existing grant programs, Grants also would 
be authorized for research, demonstration, 
and training projects leading to new or im- 
proved programs to aid older people, and for 
the construction, renovation, and equipment 
of public and nonprofit multipurpose activ- 
ity centers for the elderly. 

Other measures proposed include tax re- 
forms whch would lower the Federal income 
tax liabilities of older people by about $790 
million; changes in the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program which 
would raise the maximum earnings base 
from the present $4,800 to $5,200 and thus 
bring slightly higher benefit payments to 
those who retire in the future; measures to 
increase employment opportunities for older 
people; more support for senior citizens’ 
housing and for the construction of nursing 
homes; and improvements in the programs 
of medical assistance for the aged and old- 
age assistance. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Public welfare turned toward hope-filled 
new directions with the public welfare 
amendments of 1961 and especially of 1962. 
I hope all States will take appropriate action 
to carry out the new provisions. 

In formulating its welfare proposals, this 
administration is guided by certain general 
principles. They are: 

1. Public welfare must become more serv- 
ice oriented. It must put a new emphasis 
on social rehabilitation and the prevention 
of dependency. 

2. Public welfare must provide services, 
not only to persons receiving assistance but 
to persons who are potentially dependent or 
former recipients when they seek help. 

3. Public welfare must coordinate its serv- 
ices more effectively. An important step in 
this direction was taken at the Federal level 
in January when, as you know, the Wel- 
fare Administration was created as a major 
operating unit of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. All the Depart- 
ment’s programs that have a major welfare 
component are now brought together as an 
operating entity so that there will be greater 
coordination of the services or the Bureau 
of Family Services, the Children’s Bureau, 
the Office of Aging, the Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Development, and 
the Cuban refugee program. Dr. Ellen 
Winston, an outstanding leader in APWA and 
former public welfare commissioner of North 
Carolina, is the Nation's first Commissioner 
of Welfare. 8 

4. Public welfare must be more community 
conscious. It must explain more effectively 
to the general public what it is doing and 
why—and why it is not doing many things 
that are n It must explain to wel- 
fare recipients what welfare is and what it 
is trying to do. 

5. Public welfare must reexamine its op- 
erations and methods to make sure that ad- 
ministrative procedures do not limit its re- 
sponse to the service needs of recipients. 

6. Public welfare must be more experi- 
mental, more creative, more research minded. 

Goals for public welfare which seemed 
visionary only a few years ago have been 
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brought within reach through passage of the 
public welfare amendments of 1962. 
legislation is a new landmark in the history 
of public welfare. Much has been said 
about its potentials for greatly strengthened 
and improved welfare operations, 

States are moving to carry out the new pro- 
visions and to take advantage of the greater 
financial incentives and more flexible poli- 
cles now available. 

We will be seeing the results of this legis- 
lation for many years to come. In a number 
of key areas—such as the provision of 80 
cial services to welfare recipients and 


. likely to become dependent, in the train- 


ing of welfare staff members in the 
needed to provide these services, and in the 
extension of child welfare services throug? 
out each State—the development will come 
over a period of several years. 

All persons engaged in the field of welfare 
services and all citizens interested in 
effective and efficient public welfare opera- 
tions should be working for the full imple- 
mentation of these amendments in tb 
States and home communities. We are en“ 
gaged in an attack upon poverty and de- 
pendency, While we are pressing to reduce 
the need for assistance among those 
receiving public aid, we are also see 
actively to prevent future dependency. 
is in the American tradition of helping pe 
ple to help themselves. 

Among all recipients of public assistance 
it must be remembered—only a small minor- 
ity can be considered employable. For them. 
our task is to marshal helpful co 
services and appropriate community re- 
sources to overcome personal, social, or vots- 
tional handicaps, to equip them with skills 
which have value in today's job market, 
and to help them find employment. 

For those who have skills which have be- 
come obsolete, this will mean retraining. For 
many who are unqualified for anything but 
unskilled labor, it will mean fundamental 
education so that they can fill out applica 
tion blanks, find their way about a city: 
follow instructions, and learn a trade. 

But the vast majority of recipients wi 
continue to be too old or too young for work 
or blind or disabled or needed at home for the 
care of young children. They will continue 
to need financial assistance as well 
services, 

The new amendments stress the provisio” 
of social services by able workers with rea“ 
sonable caseloads to reduce and prevent de- 
pendency. Self-support is one but not 
only goal. Services can make existence 
restricted and more useful for those whose 
poverty or disability may have Isolated them 
from the normal life of the community. X 

The inducement to States to step up serve 
ices is very great, The Federal Gov 
may now pay 75 percent of the cost of pro 
viding services which have been identified PY 
the Secretary as necessary or desirable fi 
constructive help. The Federal Goy 
has been investing in such administrative 
costs on a dollar-for-dollar basis with 52 
States. The legislation makes it possible a 
a State to receive $3 for each dollar it inves 


in this area. ulp 
Similarly, the costs of training to egen 
— 


staff with the knowledge needed to 
successfully with complex individual the 
family problems can now be matched át 
higher level. After July 1, however, art 
extra funds will be available” only if xage 
States are providing the minimum pac 
of services prescribed by the Secretary: 
Many States are exhibiting new Interest 
this year in the expansion of their programs 
of aid to families with dependent childr", 
to include needy children of the unem 
ployed. aed 
This expansion Is urgently recommen! 
by this administration. It was first avers] 


or- 
ized by the Congress in 1961 as a tem 
1-year provision. Last year, the Congre" 


19 


63 
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*xtended the authority for 5 years. There Out of this increased and detailed knowl- 


State 


to us no reason why the Federal- 
program of assistance to needy chil- 


dren should reach youngsters whose fathers 

dead or disabled or absent from the home 
reject children equally needy but with 
Unemployed father in the family. 

In the 15 States where children of the un- 
ployed are recelving/ AFDC financial as- 


are 
but 


Of great 
asin, 
E 
issu 
Ban in enacting 
APDO program., 
Umited eligibility 
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Work 
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are 


and services, the program has been 
value in stabilizing family life and 
g the hardships of economic disloca- 


Would like to say a few words about the 
© which has arisen over the definition of 


ployment used by the State of Michi- 


legislation to expand its 
The Michigan definition 
to children of unemployed 


ms who had worked in jobs covered by 


ployment compensation. 

è general counsel of the Department of 
th, Education, and Welfare advised us 
While a State is not required to accept 
broad definition of eligibility possible 
er the language of the Federal law, any 


tive classification of potential recipi- 
Must be reasonably related to the ob- 


ves of the 
y families with dependent children—and 


the 


program—namely, aid to 
latitude given the States by Con- 


to define unemployment did not justify 
Pational exclusions even when presented 
the guise of a definition of unemploy- 


er States affected by this Federal pol- 


are North Carolina and Oklahoma. Ad- 


are 


new | 
and 


trative changes in its program are being 
frtaken in Oklahoma, and North Caro- 
is considering new legislation. 


extremely hopeful that States will 


advantage of still another feature in 


egislation. This is the community 
training program for employable 


ts receiving AFDC. Federal support is 
Available for assistance payments for 


assigned to these programs, which 
intended to provide constructive experi- 
in training and retraining. 
Bey & group, assistance recipients are more 
"rely handicapped by lack of education 
Ta 2 than others in the population. 


ore, 


many are not able to meet the 


e are 
ingly intense attack upon welfare opera- 


dare 
aud 


of 


Consider how many recipients of wel- 
endure urban poverty, social isolation, 
racial 


vanes 


Muni 
Many 


discrimination it should not be 
to find among them families 


behavior does not fit accepted com- 
ty standards. The marvel is that so 


these deprived families manage 
At no time 


Tecelving assistance be allowed to de- 
into a disregard for the rights of needy 


to justice and fair treatment, - 
tleulariy ; gvi 


where dependent children are 


The Federal Government and the States 
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engaged in a carefully designed 


of eligibility in the AFDC 


program, 
undertaken at the request of the 


entiously and diligently in this en- 


We have no information yet on 
results of this very thorough study 
Other studies of AFDC are also 
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edge ot dependent persons and the social and 
economic forces which affect them should 
come constructive new proposals for meeting 
thelr need. 

If this program—which serves more chil- 
dren than all other child welfare programs 
combined—is to become an even greater 
force in the lives of the children it supports, 
we must not accept the “easy answers” for 
solutions to the problems recipients suffer. 
There are no easy Answers. And many so- 
called “solutions” might only Intensify the 
hardships of recipient families, destroy nat- 
ural family ties, and deprive the victims of 
repressive measures of any hope for restora- 
tion to self-sufficiency. 

As public welfare agencies throughout the 
country and all the related professions and 
3 interested in the basic assist - 

programs increase their efforts to com- 
bat the stubborn social and economic prob- 
lems our society suffers, we will need the 
support and understanding of the general 
public, 

Naturally, the public will expect welfare 
agencies to make prompt and effective use of 
the new legislative measures and the addi- 
tional funds which have been voted. Results 
will be expected, It may be that too much 
will be expected too soon. The goal that we 
seek, however, is the rehabilitation of every 
person for whom such an objective is feasi- 
ble. I am certain that our achievement 
would be far less if we underestimated the 
potentials of the social rehabilitation ap- 
proach. And if we should fall short of our 
goal, we will at least have made a better 
attempt than if we had set our sights too low. 

At every step along this difficult and chal- 
lenging road, I hope that you will make sure 
that the public is fully informed of what 
you are doing and why you are doing it. 
There should be a clear realization of the 
problems that need to be conquered as well 
as of the means employed to deal with them. 

Public welfare has suffered from too little 

constructive attention and understanding. 
Busy with the thousand demands to operate 
programs with limited funds and staff short- 
ages, welfare workers have tended to give 
low priority to the necessity for enlisting 
public advice and community interest and 
support. 
Public assistance is far more than billions 
of dollars and millions of recipients. It is a 
program which has met family and individ- 
ual crises, kept families intact, guided chil- 
dren and adults to independence, and allevi- 
ated the hardships and loneliness of old age 
and disability. The success public welfare 
has realized should be reported to the com- 
munity just as fully as the costs and the 
problems it involves. 

Let me remind you, in summary, that for 
years we have been saying that, with the 
necessary legislation, money, time, and man- 
power, public welfare could become one of 
the Nation's strongest positive forces in creat- 
ing and strengthening family life, economic 
independence, and the individual well-being 
of the old, the young, and the disabled. 

Now that we are being encouraged to move 
along these lines and have received new 
support and legislation, we must turn our 
words into deeds. 


The Grave of the Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last week in Arlington Na- 
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tional Cemetery President Kennedy dedi- 
cated a memorial marker to Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, the great Polish patriot and 
musician who died while in this country 
in 1941. This ceremony was a tribute 
to the man who served his nation and 
the world so well; it also provides official 
recognition of the fact that his body rests 
in Arlington Cemetery until Paderewski's 
homeland is once more free. 

Among those who attended were many 
Polish-American leaders, including Mr. 
George Otlowski, publisher of the Polish- 
American newspaper in Perth Amboy, 
N.J. Mr. Otlowski has written a sensi- 
tive and very descriptive editorial about 
the ceremony. He also reminds us that 
“the simple ceremony on May 9 re- 
kindled the flickering light of freedom.” 

Mr. President, the editorial expresses 
the deep feeling of friendship and affec- 
tion felt by people of two great nations. 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GRAVE OF THE FREE > 


(By George Otlowski) 
hills of Arlington National 


President of the United States with a 21- 
gun salute. 

Thus, President John F. Kennedy 
the official ceremonies at the Paderewski 
Memorial on a clear sunlighted morning of 
May 9 as a marker was placed on the 


from all over the country to pay homage to 
Paderewski and freedom—was given special 
significance by President Kennedy's partici- 
pation. 

Another President of yesterday, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, in ordering Paderewski's burial 
in Arlington, stipulated that the interment 
be temporary until Poland was freed, when 
Paderewski could be buried in his homeland 
with other Polish patriots. 

The simple ceremony on May 9 rekindled 
the flickering light of freedom. 

The music and life of Paderewski needed 
freedom for their very existence. Even his 
grave needed it. 


Sherman Mine in Chisholm, Minn., Re- 
ceives National Safety Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the Bu- 
reau of Mines of the Department of the 
Interior has announced the awarding of 
one of the six “Sentinels of Safety” 
trophies for 1962 to the Sherman Mine 
in Chisholm, Minn. I am pleased and 
proud to offer my congratulations to the 
officials and employees of the Sherman 
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Mine for their excellent and impressive 
accomplishment. 

Competing with 156 entries in the 
open-pit mining category in this na- 
tional safety competition, Sherman won 
first place for achieving the best. safety 
record for the calendar year 1962. De- 
termination of the best safety record is 
made by calculating the number of 
injury-free man-hours per operation, 
and the mine turning in the greatest 
number of injury-free man-hours re- 
ceives the coveted trophy. The Sherman 
Mine, of the Oliver Iron Mining Division, 
United States Steel Corp., operated 716,- 
563 man-hours without a disabling 
injury, thus topping the field of 68 en- 
trants who reported injury-free opera- 
tions in the open-pit category. The 
Sherman Mine first entered competition 
in 1958. i 

As a reward for its outstanding safety 
record, Sherman will be given possession 
of one of the famed “Sentinels of Safe- 


ty” trophies for 1 year. The company’ 


will also be presented with a large green 
and white flag inscribed National Safe- 
ty Competition, 1962,” to be flown as a 
triumphant symbol of its achievement., 
In addition, all employees and officials 
at the mining operation will receive 
certificates of accomplishment in safe- 
ty. At the end of the year the mine will 
receive a replica of the trophy for perma- 
nent display. 

Presentation date for the trophy and 
the certificates will be arranged by agree- 
ment between the company and the joint 
sponsors of the competition—the Bureau 
of Mines and the American Mining 
Congress, . 


The Army Times Guide to Army Posts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, coming to my desk the other day from 
the hands of John Ford, Washington 
correspondent, was the recently pub- 
lished Army Times Guide to Army Posts, 
a book edited by Tom Scanlan which 
seems to me to have great value to Army 
families—in fact it is designed for such 
families who want to discover as much 
as they can about housing, school and 
general living conditions at their next 
post. I have read with great interest 
about posts where I have been stationed 
while I was in the armed services or 
which I visited since I have been on the 
House Armed Services Committee and it 
seems to me an excellent job has been 
done in putting this book together and 
a job very useful to those in the armed 
services it seems to me. 

It is my honor to represent a town 
which is very much interested in military 
affairs and so when I read the comments 
of this book I did so with the background 
of living in a town of this sort and hav- 
ing had an active service in the Army 
and the background from the House 
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Armed Services Committee. It is my im- 
pression that the book should be useful 
to all Army families and to many others 
who may wish to make a general study 
of living conditions in the Army. 


The U.N.’s Cash Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time the House of Representatives was 
considering legislation in the 87th Con- 
gress to give the United Nations $1 mil- 
lion in order to keep it from going bank- 
rupt, a lot of pros and cons were tossed 
about on whether or not this was a wise 
move on our part. 

Most will recall that the Republicans 
took the lead in insisting that we should 
not underwrite the financial problems of 
the United Nations unless or until the 
delinquent member nations paid their 
fair share of assessments, such as the 
Middle East and Congo expenses. 

Most will also recall that those of us 
who protested the United States being 


forced into a position of almost single- 


handedly supporting the United Nations, 
without any guarantee of like effort 
made by other member nations were 
accused of trying to wreck the U.N. 

It is fairly clear by now that those 
who helped bring about this financial 
crisis have not as yet indicated any sense 
of responsibility toward this organiza- 
tion, even though they continue to use 
its facilities for propaganda purposes, 
among other things. 

It is also fairly clear by now that the 
United Nations carries within it the 
seeds of its own destruction—regardless 
of how hard anyone tries to gloss over 
this fact, or how valiantly those who 
support the organization for its worth- 
while goals refuse to admit it. 

The World Court advisory opinion, 
which was to have solved the financial 
problems of the U.N., has—as many of 
us knew—failed to achieve this goal. 

I would like to say here and now that 
many small and poor nations made a 
valiant effort to do their share in making 
pledges or actual payments in order to 
match U.S. contributions. They deserve 
a lot of credit for this effort. 

The large nations who have taken ad- 
vantage of the facilities of the United 
Nations, but who have not been willing to 
foot their share of the bills, deserve more 
censure than anyone seems willing to aim 
in their direction. 

Sooner or later the financial problems 
of the United Nations will once again be 
brought before the U.S. Congress, and I 
am equally certain that the old charges 
of some trying to wreck the U.N. will be 
rehashed. But this time I do not believe 
the American public will be so gullible as 
to swallow that kind of political propa- 
ganda so readily. Either the charter 
will have to be amended, or the duties 
and responsibilities of the United Na- 
tions—as a worldwide organization—will 
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have to be more clearly delineated. We 
would all hope that this effort would be 
made within the organization, rather 
than it being forced upon them from thé 
outside. 

The Washington Evening Star of May 
14 carried an editorial entitled “The 
UN. s Cash Crisis” pretty fairly analyzes 
the problems as well as the possibilities 
for the future of the United Nations. 
commend it to the attention of the Con- 
gress and the public, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be included in its en- 
tirety with my remarks today in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 14, 1963} 
Tue U.N.’s Casu Crisis 

The special session being convened today 
by the General Assembly is a rather des 
perate thing. Its objective Is to save the 
United Nations from the bankruptcy that 
will surely hit it unless its financially de- 
Unquent members have a change of hi 
and start paying what they owe. 

These members include the Soviet blos. 
most of the Arab States and such other 
countries as France, Belgium, and Port 
Up to now they have steadfastly declined 
meet their assessed share of the cost of thé 
U.N.’s peacekeeping operations, in either the 
Congo or the Middle East or both. As 4 
result, with the operations involving an out- 
lay of over $12 million a month, the world 
organization is running deeper and deeper 
in the red, to the point of real financial 
crisis. 

The situation has been taken care of thus 
far with budgetary juggling, extra contribu- 
tions from the United States, and a 
million U.N. bond issue, half of which ha 
been bought up by our Government. But 
all such improvisions and stopgap meas 
are inadequate at best, and they have about 
run their course. By way of example, in- 
fluential voices in Congress and the execu“ 
tive branch have been warning that Ameri- 
can largess has its limits and that ovr 
country is going to stop footing most of ® 
bill that others—particularly the soviet 
Union—are defaulting on. 

This warning is well supported by the 
World Court's 9-to-5 “advisory opinion,” 85 
handed down last July, holding that all UN- 
members are obligated to meet special #5 
sessments to finance emergency action uke 
that in the Congo. In reality, however, the 
opinion is unenforceable and cannot pind 
any power choosing to ignore it or deny its 
validity, as the Soviets have done. At mi i 
therefore, it has value only to the exten 
that it may exercise some moral suasion or 
be used effectively In the field of propaganda 

Beyond that, in terms of specific 
there appears to be little that can be done 
to make delinquent members pay up. True. 
the General Assembly might vote to depriv® 
them of their voting rights, but such $ 
penalty could bring about the breakup 
the world organization. The breakup ma! 
come anyhow. Certainly the United Natio’ 
cannot survive as a bankrupt. 


Students Organize for Atlantic Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 a 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, studen 
from Georgetown University established 
on May 9 an organization to work f 
the Atlantic Union of freedom-lo 


1963 


Peoples. They passed a resolution 
Urging action on Atlantic Union, as did 
Chapter No. 1 at American University. 
is The purpose of the Young Federalists 


The purpose of the Young Federalists is to 
further the understanding of federalism 
among students and to advocate a federa- 
tion of Atlantic nations to be built on the 
foundations of NATO. Federal 

nion, Inc., they are affiliated with the In- 
ternational Movement for Atlantic Union, 
Which includes on its honorary council such 
Atlantic leaders as the two former Secre- 
taries General of NATO, Lord Ismay and 


Paul-Henri Spaak; Prince Bernhard of the 

Netherlands; former Prime Minister of Eng- 

Sir Anthony Eden, and present Prime 

of Canada, Lester B. Pearson; 

former Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 

and former Under Secretary of State Will 

Clayton of the United States; and former 

foreign ministers Gaetano Martino of Italy 
and Heinrich von Brentano of Germany. 

The resolution of the Georgetown 

Froup is as follows: 

LUTION OF GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
CHAPTER, YOUNG FEDERALISTS FOR ATLANTIC 
Union 
Whereas the Atlantic Convention of NATO 

Nations, comprising more than 90 citizens 
SMiclally appointed by the legislatures of the 
NATO ‘countries but with power only to 
meeting in Paris in January 
1962, called for the creation within 10 years 
at “a true Atlantic Community,” expressing 
Political forms the growing interdepend- 
ênce of the Atlantic peoples; and set down 
âs its major recommendations the appoint- 
Ment of a special commission, representing 
the governments of the NATO nations, to 
Prepare and propose a program for that pur- 
Pose; and 

Whereas former U.S. Secretary of State 
Herter, the elected president of the 1962 
Atlantic Convention of NATO netions, is 
that the major recommendation of 

that convention be implemented; and 
we believe with Dean Eugene V. 
Rostow of the Law School of Yale Univer- 
sity—“No line of action available to our for- 

Policy could more effectively improve 

dur security as a nation. Our Government 
Should take the lead in carrying out this 
Tecommendation;” and 

Whereas as the internal and external re- 
lations of NATO become more painfully 
and dangerously entangled, there is a wid- 
demand for action to be taken 
Promptly to change the confusion and weak- 
Ress of our acknowledged but unimple- 
ited interdependence into the strength 

Of unity: Therefore be it 
Resoived, by the Georgetown University 
danter, Young Federalists for Atlantio 
nion, this 9th day of May, 1963, That we 
Napport the Atlantic Convention of NATO 
thy ons in its call upon the governments of 
d NATO countries, and in particular call 
Don the Government of our own country, 


m &ppoint members of a special govern- 
ental commission on Atlantic unity at 
earliest possible moment; and be it 
Resolved, further, That we formally ex- 
m the hope that this special govern- 
goral commission on Atlantic unity will 
€ prompt and full consideration to the 
kanetb tt as well as the desirability of At- 
tic federation; and, finally, be it 
be tolled, That copies of this resolution 
ot Sent to the President of the United States 
„the Secretary of State, and all 
Standen ot the Congress of the United 
aan of America; and to the president of 
of all delegates to the Atlantic Convention 
NATO Nations. 
HELEN HILL, 
Acting Secretary. 
May 9, 1963. * Ne: 
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And the resolution of the American 

University group states: 

RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CHAP- 
TER, No. 1, YOUNG FEDERALIST FOR ATLAN- 
TIC UNION 
Whereas the Atlantic Citizens Convention, 

held January 8-20, 1962, in Paris, with 90 
delegates from 14 NATO countries, urged, 
as its major recommendation, the creation 
of a special governmental commission to 
propose organizational changes for NATO; 
and 


Whereas former U.S. Secretary of State 
Herter, the elected president of that conven- 
tion, is urging that the major recommenda- 
tion of that convention be implemented; 
and 

Whereas the internal and external rela- 
tions of NATO have become painfully and 
dangerously tangled; and there is a widen- 
ing demand that action be taken to change 
the confusion and weakness of our inter- 
dependence into unity and strength: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, by the Young Federalists for 
Atlantic Union Chapter No. 1, American 
University, That we support the Atlantic 
Citizens Convention in its call upon our Gov- 
ernment to draw up plans before the end of 
1963 for the creation of an Atlantic Com- 
munity suitably organized to meet the poll- 
tical, military, and economic challenges of 
this era; that to this end we urge the ap- 
pointment, within the earliest practicable 
period, of a special government commis- 
sion on Atlantic unity. 

JOE CAVINATO, Jr., 
Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 7, 1963. 


The Wheat Referendum—Farmers To 
Make Free Choice, and This Will Be 
Final 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional wheat referendum will be held 
next Tuesday, May 21. Farmers then 
will be making a very important decision. 
They will cast their ballots in a free and 
democratic election to determine the level 
of wheat prices in 1964. 

If 6624 percent of the wheat farmers 
vote yes“ the 1964 price for the greater 
part of their production will be $2 a 
bushel. If they vote “no” there will be 
no restriction on production, surpluses 
will build up again, and the support price 
will be only $1.25 a bushel—and that only 
for those who abide by their acreage al- 
lotments. Those who do not stay within 
their planting allocations will have no 
price protection at all. With a “no” 
vote and no effective production adjust- 
ment, supplies would be such that, farm 
economists predict, the market price for 
wheat may drop as low as $1 a bushel. 

Last year we passed a bill which gave 
farmers the opportunity to decide the 
kind of. program—and, therefore, the 
price levels—which they will operate un- 
der for the 1964 crop of wheat. 

This law was sponsored and supported 
by Members of the Congress who are 
dedicated to the proposition that farm- 
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ers are entitled to a fair level of income 
along with others of our citizens. 

Those out of the Congress who oppose 
our efforts to assure reasonable and 
stable income for wheat farmers, in a 
program that also forestalls production 
of wasteful and costly surpluses, have 
created considerable confusion about the 
Congress changing that basic law. 

Wheat farmers are being told that if 
they vote down the present program, 
the Congress will pass a new pie-in-the- 
sky type of wheat program for the 1964 
crop. This is pure demagogery. I 
pe that no wheat producer will be mis- 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to give the 
House an example of what happened 
under very similar circumstances in the 
most important crop grown in my home 
State - tobacco. 

On that occasion, in 1938, tobacco 
growers in the Flue-cured belt decided 
they did not need marketing quotas any 
more. Not a majority of them but 
enough voted “no” so that marketing 
quotas were defeated for the 1939 crop. 
The resulting overproduction—plus the 
withdrawal of the British buyers because 
of impending war in Europe—resulted in 
just one thing: the market collapsed. 
Things got so bad that in the two Caro- 
linas, where the crop was still to be sald, 
the markets were closed entirely by the 
respective Governors. 

Congress took the position that, de- 
spite the fact that the tobacco farmers 
had voted their own ruin, they had made 
their own free choice, and the Congress 
did not interfere with the will of the pro- 
ducers. 

A referendum was subsequently sched- 
uled to determine marketing quotas for 
the 1940 crop. When this time came, 
growers knew then for certain what they 
wanted—and so did everybody else. Even 
businessmen in parts of the Carolinas 
took out paid newspaper space and 
bought radio time to urge a yes“ vote. 

The growers did vote “yes’—90 per- 
cent of them. And in every referendum 
since that time Flue-cured tobacco grow- 
ers have voted overwhelmingly for mar- 
keting quotas with price protection. 
They have not made the same mistake 
twice. 

Wheatgrowers never have voted down 
marketing quotas, 

The choice they have on May 21 is 
exactly the same one they have had in 
every previous referendum—marketing 
quotas with a relatively high level of 
price supports, or no quotas and price 
supports at 50 percent of parity to co- 
operators who plant within their acreage 
allotments. 

Propaganda that the new law estab- 
lishes quotas in bushels is untrue. Quo- 
tas are on an acreage basis, as they 
always have been. 

Bushels are used only to compute the 
producer’s eligibility for the $2 price sup- 
port—exactly as they are used to com- 
pute payments for farmers under the 
voluntary wheat and feed grains pro- 
grams in effect in 1963. 

This is in fact the most nonrestrictive 
quota law the Congress ever has written. 
It will give wheat farmers a choice—at 
their own option—whether to plant 
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wheat or feed grains on their wheat acre- 
age, or wheat on their feed grain acre- 
age. No other quota program in history 
has provided such freedom of choice. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my policy in 
the past never to tell a farmer how he 
ought to vote in a program referendum, 
and this is my policy today. However, 
as chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, I do feel a responsibility to 
see that wheat farmers are not misled by 
demagogery. 

Regardless of how the farmers may 
vote on May 21, the law has been passed 
and the die is cast for the 1964 crop of 
wheat. A “no” vote in the referendum 
will destroy the price protection for the 
1964 crop and the income of wheat farm- 
ers will fall to bankruptcy levels. 

There is no plan to write a new wheat 
law for the 1964 crop. No one has come 
forward with a better program than that 
now being presented in the referendum. 
The Congress has met its responsibility 
to wheat farmers. The determination 
on the level of 1964 wheat production and 
prices now is entirely in the hands of the 
farmers themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor no Pete e 

0 


agriculture 
bounds, so that today Americans are 
the best fed people the world over and 
they pay a smaller part of their income 
for food than any other people anywhere. 


A Rebuttal on the Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, my attention has been drawn to 
an article entitled “The Real Truth 
About the Federal Budget,” which ap- 
peared in the May 1963 issue of the 
Reader’s Digest. In this article the edi- 
tors of the magazine purport to reveal 
“shocking facts” about the budget which 
the taxpayers allegedly have not been 
told. It appeared to me that, in all fair- 
ness, the responsible officials of the 
Bureau of the Budget should have an op- 
portunity and a forum to reply to the 
allegations made in this article. I there- 
fore contacted the Bureau of the Budget. 
and obtained from them the following 
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communication which I commend to 

you: 

COMMENTS ON AN ARTICLE IN THE READER'S 
Dicest von Mar 1963, “Toe REAL TRUTH 
ABOUT THE FEDERAL BUDGET” (Pr. 49 To 54) 


The article, “The Real Truth About the 
Federal Budget,” is essentially a compilation 
of half-truths which together sum up to a 
very misleading view of the Federal finan- 
cial situation. An extravagant use is made 
in the article of color words, and many things 
are left unsaid which would not serve the 
writer’s purpose. 

The editors of the Digest have sald in the 
subtitle of the article: Here are the shock- 
ing facts that taxpayers have not been told.” 
What is said in the article seems shocking, 

y because so much of the informa- 
tion given is misleading and has been lifted 
out of perspective and context. The article 
does not set forth any facts that were not 
made public in the Budget document. 

SIZE OF THE BUDGET AND THE PUBLIC DEBT 


With respect to the budget in general, the 

article maintains that (1) the total of ad- 
ministrative budget expenditures is higher 
than any previous President has “dared” to 
propose, (2) our national debt has “swollen” 
to more than $300 billion, resulting in high 
interest charges and inflation, and (3) non- 
defense spending has “soared” under the 
present administration. 
There is no mention of the fact that our 
economy is larger, and our population 
greater, than under any previous President. 
By the end of fiscal 1964, there will be 10 
million more Americans than there were the 
day President Kennedy took office. This 
means that we will add to the United States 
in this short time more people than half 
the population of Canada. 

There is no mention of the fact that eco- 
nomic growth and a rising population mean 
an increasing Federal workload. For 
example, between the fiscal years 1962 and 
1964, the number of tax returns will rise 2.5 
percent; the volume of mail will grow 64 
percent; visitors to our national parks will 
increase by 7 percent; the number of vet- 
erans or survivors recelving pensions will 
rise by 10 percent; aircraft landings and 
takeoffs at airports with Federal towers will 
go up by 11 percent; beneficiaries under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program will 
increase by 16 percent; the number of 
patents granted will rise by 20 percent; and 
Passports issued will increase by 25 percent. 

There is no mention of the fact that about 
80 percent of the “swollen” public debt was 
incurred during wartime, and that Federal 
debt since the end of the Second World War 
has grown very modestly (18 percent) com- 
pared with the growth in State-local net 
debt (400 percent), corporate net debt (204 
percent), or personal net debt (382 percent). 

There ls no mention of the fact that Fed- 
eral nondefense spending in the administra- 
tive budget is a smaller proportion of gross 
national product than it was in 1939 and 
1949, and is the same proportion of gross na- 
tional product as it was in 1959. 

There is the misleading, implication that 
the President went back on his word that, 
“I will hold total expenditures for all other 
purposes (than defense, space, and 'nterest 
on the debt) below this year’s level.“ Im- 
mediately after quoting this pledge, the 
article cites figures which split expenditures 
simply between national defense and all 
other expenditures, with the result that “all 
other” is shown as rising by $2 billion. This 
62 billion (actually $1.8 billion) includes an 
increase of $2.1 billion for space and interest. 
Thus the article seeks to imply that the 
President violated his pledge when the facts 
are otherwise. It also fails to mention the 
fact that, apart from defense, space, and 
interest, budget expenditures for all other 
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programs will increase less between 1961 and 
1964 than they did between 1958 and 1961. 
Purther, there is no mention of the fact that 
defense, space, and interest account for 
more than 70 percent of the increase in 
expenditures since 1961, 

Finally, the article indicates that Federal 
budget deficits have eroded more than half 
the pre-World War IT value of money, 5a 
ings, and social security. In this respect the 
article erroneously assumes that there 1s 8 
direct relationship between Federal admin- 
istrative budget deficits and a reduction in 
the value of the dollar. For example, since 
1958 there have been deficits in 5 of the 
G.years. Yet wholesale prices are now lower 
than in 1958, while consumer prices have 
risen less than any like period since Wor! 
War II. 


DISCLOSURE OF THE FULL SCOPE OF GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 

The article implies that the President's 

budget fails to disclose the full scope Of, 

Government spending. In particular it 


“criticizes (1) bookkeeping practices which. 


it alleges, reduce $23.5 billlon of public 
enterprise fund expenditures to $3.5 billion 
by “ju: and consignment of huge losses 
to limbo,” (2) the fact that proposed sale 
of assets is taken into account in comput- 
ing the net expenditures of Government 
enterprises, and (3) the fact that $28 billion 
worth of trust fund payments are not in- 
cluded in the administrative budget. 

The fact is that the $23.5 billion of public 
enterprise fund expenditures are clearly dis- 
closed, both in great detail in the budget 
appendix, and in a summary tabulation on 
page 333 of the budget document itself. The 
two Kennedy budgets have provided a 
analysis covering the public enterprise 
(Special Analysis B, page 332 of the 
budget), a fuller disclosure than was 
in previous budgets. ' 

The fact is that the difference between the 
$23.5 billion gross expenditures and the $35 
billion net expenditures of the public enter 
prise funds represents receipts, rather 
“huge losses” co to limbo. These 
receipts of $19.9 billion consist of $16.2 bil- 
lion of hard cash coming into the Tr 
from the operations of the funds, and $3.1 
billion of receipts from appropriated funds 
which do business with the public enterprise 
funds. 

Thus the budget is making an honest dis- 
closure of the expenditures which are charg® 
able to the taxpayer; it would be dishonest 
to leave the impression that all of the $23-5 
biilion must be paid by the taxpayer. 

Similarly, there is no concealment in the 
budget of the fact that the administration 
proposes to step up the sale of Government 
assets, such as mortgages and other loans. 
With respect to the Commodity Credit Cor 
poration, not only do the schedules in the 
budget disclose the situation, but the Pres- 
Ident's budget message specifically obse: 
that the proposed reduction in net payments 
for 1964 results largely from anticipated sub- 
stantial sales of cotton. Certainly it is sound 
fiscal practice to dispose of unneeded assets, 
and to obtain cash therefor. And it is sound 
budgetary practice to disclose the a 
tration’s intentions with respect to asset 
sales. The budget correctly reflects the 
President's proposal to increase the sale 
assets such as mortgages and commodities 
The projected sale of mortgages is soundly 
supported by experience in the current year; 
when actual sales are running far ahead of 
estimates and are expected to be more 
double the estimates for 1963 included 15 
the budget. 

It is especially tronic to find the Readers 
Digest author alleging that $28 blilion 
worth of trust fund payments failed “to ges 
the light of day in the administrative 
budget.” 


1964 


Rather than concealing the 


1963 


fund expenditures, the Kennedy budgets 
have given more emphasis to them than ever 
fore in American budget history. The $28 
m of trust fund expenditures are spe- 
Cally shown in the budget message on 
Page 9 of the 1964 budget. In keeping with 
endations of a U.S. Chamber of Com- 
committee and other private groups, 
the President emphasizes in his budget mes- 
gage the consolidated fund total, which in- 
Cludes both the administrative budget and 
trust funds, and draws attention to the 
fact that this provides a more complete pic- 
of governmental activities than does the 
trative budget. The Reader's Digest 
article is also in error in failing to eliminate 
duplication involved in payments be- 
tween the funds—a duplication of $4.2 bil- 
The elimination of this duplication 
and other adjustments makes the correct 
spending figure $122.5 billion rather 
an the $127.5 billion mentioned in the 
article. 
DISCLOSURE OF COMMITMENTS OF FUTURE 
SPENDING 
The article makes the point that expendi- 
ture figures do not tell the whole story, since 
the Government will commit itself during 
year 1964 for certain spending in future 
; the author seeks to make the reader 
delleve that the budget conceals this situa- 
N. He also implies that there is some- 
thing deceitful about seeking new obliga- 
tional authority which will lead to future 
de . Furthermore, he would appar- 
eutiy like to have the reader believe that ex- 
tures and new obligational authority 
the same thing, even though they are 
Quite different. 
is any discussion of the Federal budget it 
tw to make a clear distinction be- 
een expenditures and new obligational au- 
thority. It is an essential feature of sound 
control that Congress must grant au- 


nding. This authority is requested and 
ranted by Congress in the form of new ob- 
Ugational authority. Expenditures occur as 
the Government pays for goods and services 
ved under the obligations previously in- 
t The two transactions are quite dif- 
erent; their sums cannot be added and the 
amounts of each, in any one year, have no 
direct relationship. Expenditures in 1964 
Will be based partly on new obligational au- 
Gre provided in 1964 and partly on new 
ligational authority provided in earlier 
in New obligational authority provided 
1964 will be spent partly in 1964 and 
Partly in later years. To add together 1964 
Peed Obligational authority and expenditures 
eu saying that a dollar contains 10 dimes 
20 nickels, for a total of $2. 
Contrary to the implication in the article, 
budget makes a full and complete dis- 
of the new obligational authority 
the President has requested. This 
in the detalled tables and in summary 
and the President's budget message 
Separate section (p. 28) discussing the 
Obligational authority which the Presi- 
Is recommending. All of the 
the article mentions with respect to 
Obligational authority and future com- 
ene? are taken from the budget docu- 


7, 
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Wa should have been obvious to the author 
dude Some of the requested new obligational 
whic 7 cannot be spent in the year in 
85 h it is granted. There is necessarily a 
tantial timelag between commitments 

5 expenditures for many ot the things that 
a Government buys. For example, a nu- 
Powered submarine cannot be ordered 
delivered in the same fiscal year; either 
the construction of a new office building 
Undertaken and completed within the 
ume fiscal year. Surely the author would 
have the Government depart from the 
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sound financial policy of making expendi- 
tures oniy as the service is performed or the 
goods delivered. He would doubtless view 
with alarm any Presidential proposal to 
spend within the same fiscal year all of the 
new obligational authority he is requesting. 


THE MATTER OF BACK-DOOR SPENDING 


At several places in the article, there is an 
attack upon so-called back-door spending 
with the indication that is it deceitful, that 
it is used to conceal costs, that it is a devise 
to which President Kennedy clings despite its 
being termed “fiscal insanity” by the chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and that it is a devise for bypassing 
Congress. 

Back-door spending does no: bypass Con- 
gress. It comes about when Co: de- 
cides to make new obligational authority 
available for a program in substantive leg- 
islation considered by legislative com- 
mittees rather than the Appropriations 
Committees. The practice was instituted in 
the Hoover administration in 1932. Such 
legislation normally is considered by 
four congressional committees: the sub- 
stantive committees of both the House and 
the Senate, the House Rules Committee 
and generally a conference committee. In 
this process, it would go twice to the floor of 
each House of Congress. 

Back-door spending grows out of con- 
gressional procedures and rules over which 
the executive branch has little control. In 
the latter years of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, the President proposed in some cases 
a switch from back-door spending to ordi- 
nary appropriations, but Congress switched 
back to back-door spending. In general, 
the practice of the Kennedy administration 
has been to seek ordinary appropriations 
(front-door spen ) for new programs, 
and to follow whichever legislative route the 
Congress had previously established for the 
continuation of older programs. Which 
committees Congress uses to examine and 
bring to the floor the administration's pro- 
posals for programs and monotary author- 
izations is a matter primarily for the deter- 
mination of the Congress and is not under 
the control of the administration. 

The budget makes an open and full dis- 
closure of all spending, including so-called 
back-door spending. The spending which 
is covered by that term is included within 
the various budget schedules and within the 
budget totals. There is no concealment, no 
coverup, no hiding of any of the facts. 

Noting that capital is being requested for 
the Export-Import Bank in 1963 and not in 
1964, the article alleges that the adminis- 
tration for this reason is claiming a $2 bil- 
lion saving in 1964. There has been no claim 
of savings in this or any other case where 
new obligatory authority is lower in 1964 
than in 1963. It is customary for some pro- 
grams to be financed in one year and not 
in others. 

With respect to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the article alleges that it 
had a $13.7 billion spending authority last 
year .and all but $300 million of this was 
through the back door. Actually, about 
$9.7 billion of the $13.7 billion mentioned 
in the article were provided by acts ef Con- 
gress before President Kennedy took office, 
much of it during President Eisenhower's 
administration. A substantial portion of 
the figures mentioned represent balances 
accumulated from the past, which have al- 
ready been obligated or committed for loans 
and other activities, but on which the draw- 
down has not finally occurred. 

Again, the article says that “the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation * * * will ac- 
tually obligate $9.5 billion, mostly back-door 
borrowing * . This is a false statement. 
In fact, more than half of the CCC obliga- 
tion mentioned will be financed by receipts 
of the CCC from farmers, buyers of com- 
modities and others. All CO financing in 
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recent years, beyond its own revenues, has 
been from congressional appropriations, It 
has not had back-door financing in this 
administration or in the latter years of the 
previous administration. 

The article further indicates that Presi- 
dent Kennedy tried to shove through enact- 
ment of $30.9 billion of back-door spending 
authority and got $20.1 billion worth. The 
$30.9 billion figure is actually quite mis- 
leading. It apparently includes some items 
for which the administration never sub- 
mitted a proposal to Congress for back-door 

some of which are in effect a 
duplicate counting in part of funds other- 
wise available, and some which cover a 4 or 
5 year period. 

SOME CRITICISMS IN THE ARTICLE 


The article indicates that President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal to place the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration on a revolving 
fund basis would enable the REA to bypass 
the Congress and cause an Immediate loss 
to the taxpayers of $151 million. In truth, 
the proposed REA legislation involves 
neither any bypassing of the Congress nor 
any loss to the taxpayers. Under it the loan 
repayments received will be usable only as 
authorized by Congress annually, and the 
amount of new money requested from the 
Congress for the REA program has been 
reduced by the expected loan repayments. 
The proposal has no effect whatever on the 
amount of the budget surplus or deficit, on 
the amount of the public debt, or on the 
amount which the taxpayers now or subse- 
quently will be called upon to pay. The 
charge that the proposal means a loss to the 
taxpayers is wholly in error. 

The article is critical of the defense pro- 
duction fund which has accumulated stock- 
piles of strategic and critical materials, and 
has incurred net losses in connection with 
some of its operations. This fund was cre- 
ated and given its capital of $2.1 billion dur- 


that it would not be self-sustaining, and that 
there would be ultimate losses; in fact the 
law provided for “probable net cost” to be a 
significant factor in measuring and determin- 
ing the extent to which the fund could enter 
into commitments in the area of defense 
production, 

While some of the commitments and ex- 
penditures of the fund, particularly under 
the previous administration, have come un- 
der criticism in congressional committees 
and elsewhere during the last 2 years, it 
seems quite inappropriate for the article to 
criticize President Kennedy for losses, most 
of which occurred before he took office, and 
for the fact that a fund which was not in- 
tended to be self-sustaining turned out not 
to be self-sustaining. 

The President's proposal for waiving the 
interest due between the Defense Production 
Fund and the General Fund of the Treasury, 
rather than to seek appropriations for this 
intragovernmental transaction, was merely 
an attempt to provide a sounder fiscal basis 
for the fund’s operations during the course 
of the liquidation of prior contracts and pro- 


priation merely to be paid back into the 
General Fund in connection with losses sus- 
tained as a result of actions undertaken some 
years ago. 

THE “BLUEPRINTS” FOR CONTROL OF SPENDING 


The article suggests four “blueprints” for 
the improvement of expenditure control. 

The first of these is to eliminate back-door 
spending. Since this is mainly a question 
of which committees in Congress handle cer- 
tain spending proposals, it is a matter for 
congressional determination. The adminis- 
tration has made no proposals in the 1964 
budget for back-door financing to support 
new programs. 
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The second of these p is that 
Congress act on appropriations in a single 
instead of acting on about a 


tees and the Congress presently split their 
consideration of the budget into a series of 
separate appropriation bills. Whether this 
should be done or whether there should be a 
single appropriation bill is not a matter 
within the control of the executive branch. 

The third blueprint is to “require the 
President in sponsoring legislation to esti- 
mate the ultimate cost of his proposals.” 
Under a law enacted in 1956, and followed 
by the executive branch since that time, 
proposals for new legislation and agency re- 
ports on pending legislation include esti- 
mates of the additional expenditures and 
manpower which would result from the en- 
actment of such bills at least for the ensu- 
ing 5 years. In the case of legislation which 
authorizes one-time projects, such as con- 
struction, the estimates normally cover the 
total cost. This legislation is applicable to 
legislative proposals which would involve 
an estimated annual expenditure in excess of 
$1 million each. The author of the article 
seems to be unaware of the existence of this 
law. 

The fourth and final proposal of the ar- 
ticle is to require Congress to limit by law 
the amounts to be spent annually for each 
Government program. The author explains 
this by saying that “Congress at present only 
determines how much it will give an agency 
to spend, not when and how it will spend.” 

Government expenditures are the natural 
result of the obligations and commitments 
which are entered into in order to carry out 
Government programs. The significant point 
of congressional control is and necessarily 
must be control over the obligations and 
commitments. Once the Government has 
entered into a contract for a building to be 
constructed, for a submarine to be built, 
or for a loan to be made, the expenditure 
would normally follow in due course. To 
delay the expenditure or to refrain from mak- 
ing it would merely mean the Government is 
delaying or refusing the payment of its bills. 
This would cause a loss of faith in the Gov- 
ernment and chaotic relations between the 
Government and the business community. 
Congress could not rightfully expect to au- 
thorize substantial amounts of obligations 
and then fail to authorize the necessary pay- 
ments to liquidate those obligations. The 
means are already at hand for appropriate 
control of Federal finances through the exer- 
cise of congressional Judgment on how much 
it will give each agency for incurring obliga- 
tions and for making expenditures—the sys- 
tem presently in effect. 


The 15th Anniversary of the State of 
Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr, ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join my distinguished col- 
les in commemorating the 15th an- 
niversary of the State of Israel. 
The creation of the State of Israel in 
1948, following the termination of the 
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British mandate of Palestine, fulfilled 
the hopes and dreams of millions of per- 
sons of Jewish faith and ancestry all 
over the world. 

Many of them were survivors of the 
most calculated attempt at genocide in 
the history of mankind. They dreamed 
of a state which would stand as a haven 
of democracy, freedom and peace for 
themselves and their children. They 
dreamed of a modern day “land flowing 
with milk and honey.” 

But these people were more than mere 
dreamers. They were practical men and 
women of action. They gave unstint- 
ingly of their labors in order to make 
the deserts bloom and the cities prosper. 
We all are aware of how well they have 
succeeded. 

In the 15 years which have elapsed, 
the State of Israel has given its citizens 
individual liberties and material pros- 
perity. Unfortunately, its efforts to 
bring peace to its people have been un- 
successful. The Middle East, tradition- 
ally a region beset by strife and turmoil, 
has continued to be in ferment. Ancient 
emnities have survived to imperil the 
tranquility of the area. 

Even today events are taking place 
which once again cause us to look to 
that part of the world with apprehen- 
sion and concern. As we extend our 
best wishes to the State of Israel upon 
this important milestone in its history, 
it is our earnest hope that the nation and 
its neighbors may soon find solutions to 
their conflicts and embark upon an era 
of mutual cooperation which must, of 
necessity, benefit all. 


VFW Adopts Resolution Urging Com- 
mittee on American Ideals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS < 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as a part of its Americanism program, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars has adopt- 
ed a resolution asking the President of 
the United States to establish a Com- 
mittee on American Ideals. I feel that 
other Members may be interested in this 
resolution; therefore, I am inserting the 
full text of the resolution in the RECORD: 
RESOLUTION FOR AN AMERICAN IDEALS CORPS 

Whereas it appears that there is in the 
United States today a growing tendency to 
devaluate, or ignore, the richly patriotic 
heritage from which were derived our na- 
tional character and the fundamental free- 
doms of the American way of life; and 

Whereas an in variety of disturb- 
ing philosophies, of both foreign and domes- 
tic origins, strive to downgrade clear think- 
ng: loyal and dynamic American patriotism; 
an 

Whereas the continued impact upon our 
citizens of all such divisive influences may 
impair or destroy our national unity and se- 
curity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, its Com- 
mander in Chief and its National Commit- 
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tees on Americanism, Loyalty Day, and Com- 
munity Service, urge the President of the 
United States to create and activate an ofi- 
cial Federal committee identified by 
appropriate name as the President's Amer- 
icanism or the President's Ambas- 
sadors of Loyalty.“ or the President's Com- 
mittee for American Ideals”; and 

That the President instruct his special 
body to establish and direct a vigorous na- 
tionwide campaign, implemented by volun- 
teer patriotic individuals, organizations 
institutions, to the end that all loyal citizens ~ 
in every community of our land, may dem- 
onstrate vigorous, positive adherence to his- 
torically tested, old-fashioned America® 
ideals and practices; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars urges {ts 1,300,000 members and all 
other loyal citizens to give their whole- 
hearted support to such a movement as & 
most effective patriotic countermeasure 
against any effort to compromise, weaken or 
destroy our American way of life. 

(Adopted unanimously by Veterans of For- 
eign Wars National Committees on Ameri- 
canism, Loyalty Day, Community Service 
and by Conference of National Officers and 
Department Commanders April 1, 1963.) 


Big Spending Paid for by Those in Lower 
Income Brackets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one thing 
the social planners and those who adv- 
cate deficit financing, more Fed 
spending and more welfare state pro- 
grams neglect to tell the people is wh? 
pays the bill. Too many think that 
the so-called gifts from W 
come out of someone else's pocket, but 
the fact is it is those in the middle in- 
come and lower income brackets who 
pay the bill. 

In the copy of an advertisement bY 
the Union Oil Co. of California in Sports 
Illustrated issue of May 20, it is poin 
out an employee who earns $600 a month 
now pays the Government $32,486.40 in 
his working life. A minor cut of 10 per- 
cent in income tax would save this aver-. 
age employee $7,000 and if we reduc 
taxes by one-third, he would save $24,000- 

There is only one catch to a tax cut 
it will mean nothing unless accom 
by a cut in Federal spending because thé 
Federal Government cannot have unlim- 
ited power to spend without taking it 
from the taxpayers in one form or an- 
other at some later date. 

Just to remind the average taxpayer 
that big government and big spending 
is costing him, I include at this point the 
editorial copy from the Union Oil Co. ad: 
How Muca Tax WiLL You Pax Over 40 

Years? 

Both Democrats and Republicans seem to 
agree at this point that U.S. income taxes 
are too high. So do most taxpayers, regard 
less of party. 

But we doubt if very many US. ee 


realize what their income taxes really 
up to. 
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Take a Union Oil employee, for example, 
Who earns $600 per month, With a family 
A four, his Federal income withholding tax 
tach month is $67.68. 

Just to get an idea of how much these 

es amount to in a working lifetime, we 
Made some hypothetical assumptions, 

Supposing our Union Oil employee started 
to work for the company at the age of 25 and 
Tetired at 65. Suppose further, for the sake 

: Of simplicity, that he earned the same sal- 
ary throughout his career—$600 a month. 

At $67.68 per month his taxes would 
amount to $812.16 per year. Over a 40-year 
Period, this would total $32,486.40, But this 
isn't all the story. 

What would happen, we asked, if our 

nión Ou employee didn’t have to pay any 

âl income taxes at all? Say he put his 
$67.68 each month into a savings account 
Paying 4 percent interest compounded semi- 
annually. 

By the time he reached 65, he would have 
accumulated $79,300. 

Now, obviously, very few people are going 

advocate that this country do away with 

© Federal income tax completely. How- 
ever, when we realize not only what the 
average American pays out of pocket during 
& lifetime, but also what it costs him in 
tion by not having the use of his 
Money, any tax cut assumes a great deal more 
Significance. 

If Federal expenditures could be cut to the 

Point where taxes could be reduced by 10 
mt, for instance, it would be worth 
&bout $7,000 to our Union Of] employee. If 
could be reduced one-third, it would 

t to over $24,000. 

It seems to us that these sums of money 
are significant enough to the average U.S. 
taxpayer to demonstrate the importance of 
constant vigilance in regard to Federal ex- 
Penditures and taxes. 


Economic Development of Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES- 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
into the Recorp an article by Mr. 
A. Orleans, a well-known interna- 
attorney, prominent authority on 
Latin American affairs, and the first U.S. 
Citizen to be elected a full member of the 
Mexican Academy of International Law. 
The article deals with problems of eco- 
nomie development in Mexico and is the 
in a series written by Mr. Orleans, 
first two having dealt with-constitu- 
rights and international policy of 
Mexico. I am very pleased to commend 
series to the attention of my col- 
leagues and to all those interested in im- 
Droving our Latin American relations. 
The article, published in the Mexico City 

Bulletin, April 24, 1963, reads: 

ECONOMIC DEvELOoPMENT—Part III 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

The United States shares a continent with 
Canada and Mexico, and although people in 
the United States know quite a bit about 
Canada, few know much about Mexico, and 
Many cases, what is known is erroneous. 

Very few people In the United States realize 
that Mexico is the third largest country in 
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area in Latin America and the second largest 
in population., Present population of Mexico 
is approximately 36 million persons with 
anticipated population of 100 million people 
by the end of the century. Varied climate 
and geographical conditions make possible a 
highly diversified agriculture, including im- 
portant crops of coffee, wheat, fruit, beans, 
and corn, The large mineral resources of 
Mexico include sulfur, petroleum, tron, coal 
and various nonferrous metals as silver, gold, 
and copper. Stock raising, timber resources, 
and fisheries are also important to the na- 
tional economy, Mexico has been most suc- 
cessful in maintaining a well-diversified ex- 
port structure. The Central Plateau of Mex- 
ico is the most important economic region, 
with high population density, most of Mex- 
ico’s industrial production, and a consider- 
able percentage of its agricultural and live- 
stock production, 

In 1961 Federal Government revenues in 
Mexico represented about 8 percent of gross 
national product (GNP). Revenues at all 
government levels represented nearly 11 
percent of the GNP, while Fedearl tax col- 
lections were equivalent to 9 percent of 
GNP that year, as compared with 6.4 per- 
cent in 1950. An increase of around 10 
percent should be shown for 1962 as a result 
of higher levels of economic activity and 
the initial effects of tax reform legislation. 
It Is anticipated that the income tax con- 
stituted approximately 38 percent of all 
Federal Government tax revenues in 1962. 
There has been a marked and important 
trend in Mexico toward reliance on direct 
taxes, and a corresponding reduction in 
the relative importance of taxes on gross 
output, sales, and consumption. 

The structure of expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government in Mexico is characterized 
by high proportions for economic develop- 
ment and social services. In 1960 economic 
development, including investment in rall- 
ways, highway, irrigation, and others ac- 
counted for 44 percent of the total, while 
social services, education, and health ac- 
counted for 29 percent. The proportion 
devoted to national defense in 1960 was 8.7 
percent, a ratio which has been declining 
over the years. 

Gross domestic fixed capital formation, 
including both private and public invest- 
ment, increased from: 143 percent of GNP 
in 1950 to about 15.6 percent in 1960. It 
is estimated that in 1961 approximately 36 
percent of gross capital formation originated 
abroad. In December 1961 the Mexican 
Congress passed a comprehensive tax reform 
modifying the income tax and substantially 
increasing its scope. At the same time, 
legislation” was passed abolishing the in- 
heritance tax. Various improvements in 
tax collection procedures through the years 
are reflected in the rising ratio of tax rev- 
enues to GNP in the last decade, while the 
tax structure has remained relatively un- 
changed. 

Recent Federal Government budgets in 
Mexico have been placing greater emphasis 
on in the flelds of educa- 
tion, health, and social welfare. For ex- 
ample, the 1962 budget allocated 34.7 percent 
to this purpose, as compared with 27.4 per- 
cent in 1959. Public investment, after in- 
creasing at a relatively slow rate during 
most of the fifties, rose sharply in 1960 and 
1961. Total public investment rose from 
about 5.6 percent of GNP in 1959 to 6.5 per- 
cent in 1960 and approximately 7.6 percent in 
1961. The most important part of the recent 
increase is in the investment programs of the 
autonomous organizations and state enter- 
prises such as the National Railways, 
and Federal Electricity Commission and 
PEMEX, the petroleum enterprise, which 
increased more than 80 percent from 1959 
to 1961. 

In recent years Mexico has developed 
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mechanisms to attract savings and channel 
them into development purposes. Private 
financial institutions collect savings, largely 
through the sale of time obligations, and 
make loans to industrial and commercial 
firms. Banks compete vigorously for savings 
deposits, and the Government, through the 
sale of Nacional Financiera certificates of 
participation and Federal Government sav- 
ings bonds, has mobilized considerable re- 
sources for investment in economic infra- 
structure and basic industry. 

In the 9 months ending September 1961, 
the outstanding securities of Nacional Fi- 
nanciera and other Federal financial insti- 
tutions increased by the equivalent of ap- 
proximately $50 million. Another measure 
taken in 1961 by Nacional Financiera was 
an increase im its authorized capital to per- 
mit the sale of its shares to the public and 
thereby broaden its ownership and obtain 
more resources. An important matter re- 
lated to the mobilization of financial re- 
sources is a stabilization program adopted 
by the Government in 1961, the objectives 
of which include continuation of the price 
stability that has been maintained since 
the first half of 1960, together with strength- 
ening of the balance-of-payments position 
of the country. 

The monetary policy of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is designed to direct available finan- 
cial resources toward productive activity 
within a climate of monetary and exchange 
stability and a fully convertible peso, and 
to encourage domestic savings and strengthen 
the country's balance of payments. Domes- 
tic savings have financed some 90 percent of 
gross investment in recent years. 


Perth Amboy News Sparks Drive To Help 
Kentucky Flood Victims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, when floods caused widespread 
hardship in Harlan County, Ky., this 
year, the citizens of several New Jersey 
communities hundreds of miles away de- 
cided that they should do something to 
help. Working with them were the edi- 
tors of the Evening News in Perth Am- 
boy. That spontaneous effort shows 
what can be done when a newspaper 
and citizens decide that they have a re- 
sponsibility to give help when it is most 
needed. When the drive was completed, 
an estimated 10,000 people had contribu- 
ted more than 8 tons of clothing. Some 
of them had lined up and waited to make 
their donations. 

A story in the Jersey Publisher of 
May 1963 gives a good account of the 
campaign and the response. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 
PERTH AMBOY News Sparks Drive To HELP 

KENTUCKY FLOOD VICTIMS 

The rain-swollen Cumberland River rolled 
over its banks into Harlan County, Ky., just 
after midnight on Monday, March 11. 


before the rising floodwaters. Local officials 
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described the flood as the worst ever to hit 
the economically-depressed coal mining area. 
Damages were estimated at $21 million. 

Hundreds of miles away in Edison, N.J. 
a young mother of five children read about 
the plight of the flood victims. Many had 
lost their homes and all their possessions. 

Kentucky-born Mrs. Betty Sexton knew the 
Harlan area. She had seen the effects of 
former floods while visiting friends in Har- 
lan. So she decided to help the flood victims 
by collecting clothing, linens, and bedding. 

Mrs. Sexton visited the Evening News in 
neighboring Perth Amboy on Wednesday af- 
ternoon. Executive Editor Kenneth Michael 
told her the newspaper would be glad to help 
if an appeal were made from Harlan. He 
suggested that Mrs. Sexton call the editor of 
the Harlan newspaper. 

Mrs. Sexton called R, Springer Hoskins, 
editor of the Harlan Daily Enterprise. Hos- 
kins told her Harlan could use all the help 
she could send. 

“We need clothing, bedding, and linens,” 
Hoskins said, ‘Children’s clothing and shoes 
are especially needed.“ 

Hoskins then called Michael to confirm 
his conversation with Mrs. Sexton. Dr. 8. 
McMaster Kerr of the Harlan County Minis- 
terial Association also called the Evening 
News to emphasize the need for help. 

Michael called Edison Mayor Anthony M. 
Yelencsics and Perth Amboy Deputy Mayor 
Joseph J. Soporowski to get the campaign 
started. The two mayors gave their consent 
to use municipal trucks and buildings in 
the drive. 

Advertising Director John W. Burk and 
Michael next called James F. Roosevelt, Edi- 
son business administrator; Joseph Ruggieri, 
superintendent of Edison schools; Anthony 
V. Ceres, Perth Amboy school superintendent, 
and Stephen Bandola, administrator of the 
Perth Amboy Department of Parks and Public 
Property, to arrange for truck and drop 
areas. 


By Friday night, 4 days after the flood, 
the drive was set. It would open Tuesday, 
March 19, and close at noon Priday, March 
22. Residents could drop their donations at 
all schools and firehouses in Edison, at all 
Perth Amboy elementary schools, and at all 
circulation branch offices of the Evening 
News. 

The Saturday edition of the Evening News 
ran the story of Mrs. Sexton's appeal across 
all nine columns of the per above 
the masthead. Readers were told of Mrs. 
Sexton's role in starting the drive, and where 
they could leave their donations. 

By Monday morning, before the campaign 
officially started, a trickle of clothing started 
coming in to the drop areas. Mrs. Sexton 
had received 13 calls to pick up clothing 
from people who could not make it to the 
drop points. 

The campaign was given added emphasis 
Monday by a report from Harlan. Another 
flood had swept into town, damaging 500 
homes. 

All during the week, the Evening News ran 
front page stories about the campaign. On 
Tuesday an editorial praised Mrs. Sexton for 
starting the campaign and urged residents 
to contribute. 

Wednesday's edition, in addition to the 
usual front page story, carried a page of flood 
pictures from Harlan and an inside story 
written by John M. Molley, news editor of 
the Harlan newspaper. 

By Tuesday night clothing began to pile 
up at the drop areas. It became apparen 
that the drive was a success. Mrs. Sexton’s 


and hand out clothing. 
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With the drive swinging along at full 


donated a tractor-trailer. 

The Evening News stories documented the 
increasing success of the campaign. The 
early trickle soon became a torrent. People 
carried in clothing in boxes, bags, and draped 
over their arms. 

Edison and Perth Amboy municipal trucks 
carted the clothing from the drop points to 
the Perth Amboy Tennis Club for sorting 
and packing. Eventually, the tennis club 
looked like a military clothing depot. 

An estimated 10,000 people had opened 
their hearts and wardrobes to the people of 
Harlan. More than eight tons of clothing 
were collected. Although the drive was 
focused in Edison and Perth Amboy, resi- 
dents of a half dozen neighboring commu- 
nities contributed. 

The Evening News wrapped up the Harlan 
drive on Tuesday and Wednesday, March 
26-27, with a front page story and pictures 
describing the reception of the clothing in 
Harlan. 


Dogs Widely Used To Control Crowds 
and Rioters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think that many Members of the House 
will be interested in seeing the enclosed 
article by Associated Press Writer 
Martha Cole concerning the widespread 
use of police dogs. Although some peo- 
ple have been critical of the use of police 
dogs by the Birmingham police force, it 
is apparent that the unruly, hostile 
crowds could not have been controlled 
without the dogs. 

I submit herewith the article which 
appeared in the Birmingham News that 
sets the record straight on the use of 
police dogs in various American cities: 

Uss or Polen Docs WIDESPREAD 
(By Martha Cole) 

WASHINGTON.—Police dogs have sprung in- 
to the news and into controversy. 

Last week Birmingham police used them 

Negro demonstrators. A blood-chill- 
ing picture of a snarling German shepherd 
leaping a demonstrator was seen all over the 
country. There were protests in Congress 
and from civil rights groups. 

Providence, RA., authorities used dogs last 
week to block an invasion of the downtown 
area by several hundred youths, many of 
them college students, on a spring fever 
foray. 

London police used dogs, too, over the 
— against ban-the-bomb demonstra- 
The thinking behind use of dogs in crowd 
control is humans’ innate fear of them, ac- 
cording to a spokesman for the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. The 
dogs are intended primarily as phychologi- 
cal devices rather than for attacking, he 
said. 

Their use is relatively new in this coun- 
try. Some police officials contend dogs are 
a bona fide technique. Others feel they are 
of dubious value. 

Nonetheless, in 10 years K9 corps have 
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become a part of many big city police de- 
partments. 

London has been using police dogs for 
about 20 years and is a sort of focal point 
for their training and use. Baltimore and 
St. Louis sent men to London to study ber 
fore setting up their police canine corps in 
1956 and 1958, respectively. These two cities 
also assist police of other cities in train- 
ing dogs. 

Training is a sort of cooperative affalr 
among police,” said the spokesman for the 
police chiefs association. 

Each city adapts the dogs for its own use. 
They are used for patrolling, scenting out 
hiding criminals, guarding prisoners and dis- 
persing crowds. 

Boston imported nine shepherd dogs from 
Germany earlier this year for the specific job 
of tracking down the man or men responsi- 
ble for the unsolved stranglings of nine wom- 
en in Greater Boston since last June. 

St. Louis has one dog, Duke I, trained as 
a narcotics sniffer to locate packets of nar- 
cotics on a person. 

Police dogs usually are German shepherds. 
sometimes Doberman Pinschers, two breeds 
that can be highly trained for the work- 
Usually one dog becomes the partner of ® 
specific officer and lives at his home. 

The dog is drilled to react immediately to 
& command. Basic obedience includes sit 
down, stay, bark on command, retrieve on 
command and Jump on command. 

Sometimes he is taught to stop a fleeing 
man by barking until his handler can arrive 
at the scene. This sometimes requires grip- 
ping the man's sleeve. 

The Police Chiefs Association has no official 
policy on use of the dogs and keeps no 
cities which have them. T 

An incomplete list includes Birmingham, 
Chicago, Miami, Houston, New Orleans, At- 
lanta, St. Louls, Baltimore, the District of 
Columbia, Salt Lake City, Richmond, Va. 
St. Paul, Cincinnati and the Virginia and 
Deleware State police. 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


,Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call attention to the Washington Post 
editorial which pays tribute not only to 
Maj. Gordon Cooper and his fellow 
astronauts but to all the dedicated people 
engaged in advancing our country’s posi- 
tion in the exploration of space. 

The editorial follows: 
CONQUEST 

It is not yet quite likè taking the shuttle 
plane to New York or Boston. Words like 
“gantry” and “cherrypicker,” like “count- 
down” and “nosecone,” have become com- 
monplaces of our vocabularies. The rou- 
tine of preparation for takeoff has become 
a little bit familiar, and outer space has lost 
a little of its mystery. But when Maj, Leroy 
Gordon Cooper left this planet at about 9 
o'clock yesterday morning for his long and 
venturesome journey round and round the 
earth, countless American eyes were fastened 
in awe upon his capsule as it rocketed into 
orbit; countiess American hearts beat faster 
with pride and anxiety and hope; countless 
American prayers for his safe return went up 
silently to the Ruler of all the universe. 
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Major Cooper is reported, at the time this 
du being written, to be seeing the sights of 
= pear system comfortably and at leisure. 
half a dozen times in less than half a day 
and will continue, if all goes well, to circle 
it again and again, observing all its seas and 
Continents from afar until he is ready to re- 
turn with an account of the wonders he has 
beheid. 

How small and irrefragably integrated the 
World must seem from where he views lt. 

erences of race and color must be hard to 
rn; and perhaps they seem altogether 
portant. Even differences of nationality 
must seem rather trivial; and it may be that 
his majestic survey Russians are indistin- 
Suishable from Americans. 

What is he doing out there, this mariner 
Of the skies? He is engaged, of course, in a 
Pattern of what is called conquest“ In a 

of man's incessant and multifarious 

Striving to conquer, which is to say, to un- 

d, the universe in which he has been 

Placed by a power far beyond his under- 
Standing 


Conguest is knowledge. The conquest in 
Which Gordon Cooper is now playing his 
dramatic part began with Ptolemy and 
Copernicus and Tycho Brahe and Galileo— 
and indeed; long, long before—and will go 
On as long as man is endowed with the zest 
and will to learn, which are the marks of 
his divine origin. This kind of conquest can 

r come in a single triumph; it is a 
Continuum, knitting together past and pres- 
ent, enlarging but never finishing. Gordon 

will tell us a little more than we 
learned from the astronauts who preceeded 
ħim—an indispensable little, opening the 
Way for enlargement by future astronauts. 

All of us have a part to play in this con- 
Quest, Por it is we, the earthbound, who 
Must learn from what he discovers. He may 

g back knowledge; it is we who must ab- 
S0rb it. Like one who fied the Hound of 
a aven—tike any of us Gordon Cooper may 

y: 


“Across the margent of the world I fled, 

And troubled the gold gateways of the stars, 

Smiting for shelter on their clanged bars; 
Fretted to dulcet jars 

And silvern chatter the pale ports o' the 
moon." 


But it is we who must say what it means 
he returns, It is we who must com- 
Plete the conquest. In the end, it is we who 
Will say whether the planet which he has 
at as part of a larger creation is to 
ve. It is we who will have to learn 
the great conquest in which we are 
must be, finally, a conquest of our- 

elves, of our ignorance and folly. 


Mead’s Site on the Savannah 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
Ment of Ford T. Shepherd, vice president 
Of Mead Corp., before the House Public 
Works Flood Control Subcommittee drew 
national attention. Governors, Sena- 
tors, publications, planning boards, 
newspapers, and many others have re- 
quested copies of Mr. Shepherd’s excel- 
lent presentation. In view of this wide- 
Spread interest, I commend to the atten- 
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tion of Congress Mr. Shepherd's com- 

plete statement: 

STATEMENT OF Fonn T. SHEPHERD BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


My name is Ford T. Shepherd, Iam a vice 
president of the Mead Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 
Mead manufactures paper, paperboard, wood- 
pulp, corrugated containers, folding boxes, 
packaging cartons, and technical papers at 
40 operations in 17 States. Mead employs 
approximately 17,000 men and women. Net 
sales in 1962 amounted to $435,116,370. 

Because Mead owns a site on the Savannah 
River which would be affected by the con- 
struction of the Trotters Shoals dam and 
reservoir, I requested the opportunity to pre- 
sent the facts as we know them before this 
committee. I appreciate very much the op- 
portunity to appear here today. 

There are probably a score or more of 
practical locations for large papermills in 
the Southern States. We know of some; 
and have no doubt that in the next 15 or 20 
years, a number of new mills will be built. 
But, of the various possible locations, it 18 
our opinion that our site on the Savannah 
River at Calhoun Falls, S. C., is one of the 
most attractive for many reasons. 

On July 26, 1956, we announced the 
purchase of a plant site of 1,000 acres 
located 3 miles west of Calhoun Falls on 
the Savannah River. In November 1959, 
and February 1960, we made further state- 
ments regarding the plans for the use of 
that site. Since our first announcement, 
we have invested $1 million in timberlands— 
and we have made commitments through 
leaseholds amounting to an additional 82 
million over the years. 

These actions, we believe, make it mani- 
festly clear that we have every intention of 
using this site for the purpose for which it 
was purchased. 

With your permission, I want to describe 
the physical nature of a papermil) and indi- 
cate what it would do for the economy of 
that area in South Carolina and Georgia, 

In the first place, an economic unit, In 
our Judgment, involves a pulpmill and a pa- 
per machine, together with the associated 
powerplant, which will produce at least 
800 tons daily of the product. A paperboard 
operation, producing linerboard, for exam- 
ple, would cost close to $40 million. The 
construction crew, at peak employment, 
would involve about 1,400 men—and the 
payroll during construction would come to 
about $10 million alone. But, that is not all. 

Even after the mill is finished, new capital 
investments will be required, year after year, 
to keep the property up to date and com- 
petitive. What this will be we can't fore- 
east, but our past experience indicates that 
we have to plan on at least a million or more 
dollars every year in new investment money. 

After such a mill is in operation, the regu- 
lar employment would involve from 600 to 
650 people—the annual payroll close to 65 
million every year—that is, for the papermill 
itself. ` 

Of course, there is the wood to be con- 
sidered to supply the mill. Such a mill 
would require from 400,000 to 450,000 cords 
of pulpwood each year—worth perhaps $8 to 
$9 million delivered at the mill. To produce 
this huge volume of wood, we figure, would 
require something like 2,500 men—working 
on the farms and in the forest lands outside 
the plant. 

Referring back to those employed in the 
mill itself, I would like to emphasize the 
point that these 600 people or more would 
have to be trained people—there is very 
little work of the type we used to call com- 
mon labor any more. With the equipment 
and machinery today, many of the jobs call 
for highly skilled men: electricians, pipe- 
fitters, millwrights, engineers, and, of course, 
foremen and superyisors—there are literally 
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dozens of specialized jobs. Part of our re- 
sponsibility would be the training for these 
jobs, And, a going concern will provide 
skilled employment for the young people of 
that area year after year. These skills pay 
good wages today. 

The quantities of pulpwood, and the many 
other materials, as well as the shipment of 
finished product, will produce real activity 
for the railroads as well as the truck move- 
ments, We estimate that the movement of 
freight alone would involve some 18,000 rail 
carloads a year. 

State and local taxes are additional items 
well worth consideration—a conservative 
estimate is some $500,000 annual income from 
a papermill operation such as I have de- 
scribed, Federal income taxes depend on 
earnings and, for that reason, of course, are 
very difficult to forecast. If we should earn 
as much as the Mead Corp. as a whole aver- 
aged last year—and the rate of Federal taxes 
remains at 52 percent—the Federal income 
taxes on the operation I have described 
would amount to about $3,300,000 which, 
added to the amount of $500,000 for State 
and local taxes, amounts to a total of close 
to 84 million a year. > 

Now, as to the essential elements neces- 
sary to achieve successful operation of a 
great project such as this type of papermill. 

First, I have already mentioned the large 
amount of capital involved. The financing 
of $40 to $50 million is a very major under- 
taking. To obtain such sums we go to the 
great banks and insurance companies—who 
handle the investment funds of thousands of 
people. 

Foremost among the requirements is the 
market to consume the production of such a 
plant. It takes many years to develop the 
marketing organization to distribute such 
large volumes of goods, and to keep them 
sold, month after month, year after year. 
We have that in Mead, fortunately, and it is 
one of the »most important factors which 
would be considered by those who provide 
the funds, 

We also have the engineering staff and 
knowledge to construct such a plant, with 
all its complex ramifications. We have the 
men who know how to put together the 
operating force and to train the employees 
in the many different kinds of jobs which 
are needed to coordinate the operations. 

The location of a papermill site must be 
considered in relation to the raw material 
supply—the available forest lands which 
provide the pulpwood. Obviously, the area 
in question is, in our opinion, the most 
suitable in this respect. 

The movement of the pulpwood to our 
mill site is assured by the fine network of 
highways, and by the railroad connections. 

Another vital factor is the water supply— 
which is the important question here today. 
This plant would require possibly 
30 to 40 million gallons daily, depending 
on its size, to be used in processing our pulp, 
and the many steps required in 
paper. When we acquired the site, the flow 
of the river was ample, many times the 
quantities needed. We were advised of the 
plans for the Hartwell Dam, and were as- 
sured that the minimum average regulated 
flow would be 3,560 cubic feet per second. 
-This is something over 2 billion gallons 
datly—so we felt that our maximum needs 
of 30 to 40 million gallons were covered 
amply. 

All the water used in a papermill, of 
course, runs out into the river again, The 
effluent, as indicated by the above figures, 
would be diluted at least 50 to 1 during the 
absolute minimum conditions. So, here 
again, we felt we were amply covered, as long 
as our effluent received proper treatment to 
remove solids and objectionable matter. Of 
course, if the river were to be shut off at the 
upper dam for any length of time, these con- 
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ditions would not exist, and any mill opera- 
tions would be impossible. 

Now, a new dam is under consideration 
at Trotters Shoals. It is my understanding 
that, if constructed as planned, this would 
fiood our mill site. Naturally, this would 
make an industrial development such as ours 
impossible. 

The benefits of a papermill such as I have 
described sum up to something like this: 

1. The construction of the plant, involv- 
ing up to 1,400 men, and a payroll of $10 mil- 
lion, would provide jobs and that much di- 
rect buying power in South Carolina during 
the 2-year period while the plant was being 
built. 

2. The plant in operation would furnish 
steady employment to some 600 people or 
more, an annual payroll of possibly $5 mil- 
lion in the area. 

8. The wood requirements, depending on 
the size of the operation, could well run to 
450,000 cords of pulpwood. Some of this 
would undoubtedly flow in from Georgia; 
but a very substantial part of it would be 
purchased in the neighboring counties in 
South Carolina. 

4. A papermill of the type I have been 
describing is not just another industry in 
the community. A papermill is unlike a 
great many manufacturing industries found 
in agricultural communities. The usual in- 
dustry has all or most of its raw materials 
shipped in for the manufacture of its prod- 
ucts. Such an industry does not use local 
natural resources for its raw materials. 

A papermill uses the local natural re- 
source—wood—perpetually. The natural re- 
source constantly and its annual 
growth is even increased by reason of the 
fact that the cutting and use of an old tree 
causes the growth and development of a 
number of new trees. The farmers sell trees 
selected from their lands to the papermill 
and receive an income for these trees—on 
an annual crop basis, The papermill pro- 
duces a ready and continuing market for the 
farmer’s product—wood, a natural resource. 

As a consequence, a papermill in a com- 

munity is a joint enterprise of farmers and 
the paper company which gives steady em- 
ployment and supplies a good livelihood to 
the community's people, and, in addition, 
creates good employment for numerous oth- 
er people engaged in supplying materials, 
services, and transportation. 
The economic wealth of the agricultural 
community having a papermill is substan- 
tially greater than that of an agricultural 
community without a manufacturing indus- 
try, and greater than that of an agricultural 
community with some other types of manu- 
facturing industry. 

5. Furthermore, the steady market for 
pulpwood provided by this papermill, to- 
gether with the intensified cultivation of 
the forest lands which would develop from 
this new business, would mean establishing 
new values on present properties in the area 
of the mill—just as it has happened in other 
localities in the South. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out 
the following: 

1. As we understand it, we will not be 
able to use our site on the Savannah River 
if the Trotters Shoals Dam is built. 

2. We intend to use the site for the pur- 
pose for which it was purchased when eco- 
nomic conditions justify the huge invest- 
ment involved. However, this important de- 
cision cannot be made until we are assured 
of our water supply and a flowing river for 
the adequate treatment and processing of 
our effluent. 

3. After the decision is made to build an 
operation of the kind described, and after 
the financing has been arranged, approxi- 
mately 2 years would be required for the 
construction of a mill. 
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Race to the Moon: Why Is It So 
Important? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 6, Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond, one of the most respected 
columnists in the United States, wrote 
an article entitled Race to the Moon: 
Why Is It So Important?” 

I commend this article to all of you 
because it states quite succinctly some 
of the reasons why we should go to the 
moon. 

I wholeheartedly agree that by asking 
the wrong question you can evoke the 
wrong answer. While we are naturally 
interested in being first and beating the 
Russians, our reasons for going to the 
moon are that in so doing we will de- 
velop the techniques of further explora- 
tion of outer space, 

A greater knowledge of the moon is 
important in the field of science and will 
help us interpret some of the unsolved 
questions pertaining to space. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp Mr. Drummond's article 
which appeared in the Washington 
Post: 

From the Washington (D.0.) Post, May 6, 
1963) 


RACE TO THE MOON: WHY Is Ir SO IMPORTANT? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The big, costly, valuable space-exploration 
program is running into public misgivings 
largely because it is so often defended for 
the wrong reasons. 

I am convinced that when Congress al- 
most unanimously a year ago greatly stepped 
up the space program and apparently set it 
on a course from which it was not to veer, 
it made the right decision. We ought to 
stick to it resolutely. 

To make it the firm objective of the United 
States to be foremost in outer space does 
not seem to me to be a very remarkable de- 
cision. Isn't that doing what comes natu- 
rally to the American people? That's not 
out of character. That decision is in the 
national tradition—or something is very 
amiss. 

But now there is talk about cutting back 
only a year after deciding to go full-steam 
ahead. This sort of talk sounds chicken: 
“Oh, what's the use? And who wants to be 
first anyway?” 

There is danger that there will be a cut- 
back, a grievously mistaken cut-back, if the 
real reasons for the space program are not 
better expounded. à 

If we keep on asking the wrong question. 
we are going to be stuck with the wrong 
answer. The tendency in defending the 
space budget is to stress the race to the moon 
and how important it is to beat the Rus- 
sians. The honest question which then 
arises and understandably brings divided 
answers is: Why is it so important to be 
first to the moon? 

The answer which many Americans tend 
to give is that it would be nice to beat the 
Russians to the moon, but that it is hardiy 
worth $20 billion, and certainly not $40 
billion, 
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This is a sample of how asking the wrong 
question produces the wrong answer. 

The controlling reason for the size of the 
space program is not just to try to get to the 
moon first—however welcome that would 
be—but to make sure that Americans 
be foremost in mastering the new element 
and the new dimension of outer space. 

We talk about competitive coexistence with 
the Communist world as the best way to win 
the cold war, Outer space is a vital, perhaps 
the crucial area of competition. The over 
riding issue is not who is going to be first 
to the moon but who Is going to be foremost 
in mastery of the new element of outer space 
because the mastery of outer space will do 
more than anything else to determine the 
shape of our world for many decades, per- 
haps for several centuries. 

There are precedents, Through their mas- 
tery of roadmanship the Romans shaped their 
world for a long time. 

Through their mastery of seamanship the 
British did most to influence the affairs 
the world for a century. 

Through their mastery of airmanship Brit- 
ain and the United States turned back the 
tide of Hitler and Tojo. 

Through the mastery of spacemanship— 
through being foremost in outer space, not 
just first to the moon—it is now within the 
reach of the United States to affect greatly 
the shape of the world for the rest of this 
century and, I believe, for some centuries 
ahead. 

I am not talking about the United States 
dominating the world through outer space. 
I am talking about the necessity of the 
United States being foremost in outer space 
so that the Soviet Union cannot dominate 
the world through its prior mastery of outer 


space. 

The United States is committed to the 
freedom of outer space as it Is to the free- 
dom of the seas. We are prepared to un- 
dertake joint explorations with the Soviets 
and some are in prospect. But when it 
comes to deciding whether we should con- 
tinue unwaveringly to mobilize full resources 
to be foremost in the new element and the 
new dimension of outer space, I commend 
these warning words of the Vice President of 
the United States: 

“If we do not succeed in these efforts— 
as one great American has put it—we will 
not be first on the moon, we will not be 
first in space, and one day soon we will not 
be the first on earth." 


Birmingham Police Inspector Says 
Rioting Due to Heavy Drinkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think that many Members of the House 
will be interested in seeing the enclosed 
article from the Birmingham Post- 
Herald for Tuesday, May 14, 1963, which 
contains the comments of Birmingham 
Police Inspector William J. Haley, that 
indicate the Saturday night riots in Bir- 
mingham were the result of heavy drink- 
ing. The police inspector reports that 
most of the people arrested in connection 
with the riots were drinking heavily. 

I submit herewith the article from the 
Birmingham Post-Herald: 


1963 
Moer or RIOTING SATURDAY BLAMED on Heavy 
DRINKERS 


Saturday night's bombing of the Gaston 
Motel and the home of the Reverend A. D. 
g happened on “the worst night of the 
Week” before the bars and night spots closed, 
Police Inspector William J. Haley said 
Yesterday. 

Inspector Haley sald many of the persons 

arrested in rioting which followed the bomb- 
Were from the Fourth Avenue, North 
t, and were drinking heavily. 

These were the ones who caused most of 

trouble, he said. 

He said the area was sealed off at the time 
Of the rioting for the protection of the resi- 
Gents of the area and their property. 

Haley said three fires were set and two 
Negro men were caught leaving one store 
With some loot after a fire had been started 
in the building. 

He said police stopped the fire before it 
did damage after a large drum of kerosene 
had been poured on the floor and ignited. 

The two men were charged with arson 
and larceny, Haley said. 

NEGROES CREDITED 


He gave considerable credit to a group 
Of Negro civil defense auxiliary police who 
faced angry mobs of their own people to as- 
ut outnumbered white policemen and fire- 


Capt. James E. Lay, 35-year-old Negro 

al worker, was credited with disarming 

and a knife-wielding Negro 
Attempting to slash policemen. 

He later was injured when a brick smashed 

& portable speaker he was using in an at- 

tempt to stop the mob throwing bricks and 


Another Negro civil defense worker, Sylves- 
Norris, drove a fire truck through the 
-Tloters after a barrage of stones had pre- 
Vented firemen from putting out a blaze 
det by arsonists. 
Col. U. N. James, director of the Birming- 
Civil Defense, said the fire captain sent 
him a note reporting the work of the Negro 
Unit was invaluable. 
Lay said more than 100 Negroes had vol- 
Unteered to join the 62-man unit yesterday. 
Haley said that considerable rioting dam- 
age resulted to police equipment with about 
eight windshields smashed, several back seat 
shattered and tires slashed. 


Resolutions Adopted by the 72d Continen- 
tal Congress, National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, on every 
hand we see actions which, in my opin- 
fon, lead to the destruction of our Na- 
tion. We see the executive and the ju- 

join in actions which are not in 

accord with the balance of powers be- 
tween the legislative, judiciary, and ex- 
ecutive intended by those who founded 
dur Constitution. On every side we see 
ae lessons of history ignored, as Federal 
Orce is used to destroy States’ rights and 

€ rights of all the people. 

I, therefore, think it most appropriate 
ta this time that we reflect upon and take 

heart the resolutions adopted by the 
724 Continental Congress, National So- 
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ciety, Daughters of the American Revo- 

lution, April 15-19, 1963. 

Under leave to extend my own remarks, 

I hereby present such resolutions to the 

Congress: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 72D CONTINEN- 
TAL CONGRESS, NATIONAL Soctety, DauGH- 
TERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, APRIL 
15-19, 1963 

APPRECIATION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES 
Resolved, That the National Society, 

Daughters of the American Revolution, as- 

sembled for its 72d Continental Congress, 

acknowledge with much appreciation the 
message from the President of the United 

States of America, 


THE HERITAGE OF PRAYER 


Whereas the acknowledgement of God is 4 
fundamental concept of our national heritage 
evidenced in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the motto “In God we trust,” the oaths 
of office prescribed for public officials and 
the announcement opening sessions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and 

Whereas in the custom practiced in the 
openings of the Congress of the United 
States, there is precept and example for be- 
ginning the deliberations of the day with 
spiritual thought; and 

Whereas to permit children and young 
people to share similar nondenominational 
opening exercises in public schools provides 
an experience valuable in self-development 
of character and is a right inherent in the 
“free exercise” “of religion” clause of the 
first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America; Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, com- 
mend those States which by statute or per- 
mission afford to pupils attending public 
schools the right to participate in nonde- 
nominational opening exercises and call upon 
its membership to work toward the estab- 
lishment of this custom in all States. 

DISARMAMENT AND THE TEST BAN TREATY 


Whereas in April 1962 at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, the United States submitted an 
outline of basic provisions of a treaty on 
general and complete disarmament which 


provides for the eventual abandonment of 


US. military forces and for creation of a 
United Nations Peace Force so powerful that 
no nation could challenge it“; and 
if this treaty outline were adopted, 

it would establish the United Nations as a 
world government from which there would 
be no escape and would leave this Nation 
defenseless; and 

Whereas a nuclear test-ban treaty is re- 
garded by its advocates as a necessary first 
step to complete and total disarmament and 
international control of the military, and in 
order to obtain such a treaty the United 
States has offered the Soviet Union appeas- 
ing concessions which would endanger na- 
tional security; and 

Whereas without a treaty approved by the 
Senate of the United States, it appears that 
the United States of America has embarked 
upon a program of unilateral disarmament 
which threatens national security and in- 
cludes planned reduction of the National 
Guard, dismantling of missile bases in Tur- 
key and Italy as demanded by the Soviet 
Union, elimination of the Skybolt program 
and phasing out of the entire manned 
bomber program: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, urge 
that this Nation be restored to a position of 
strategic superiority and oppose disarma- 
ment of this Nation by ratification of a test- 
ban treaty or by other means. 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND OTHER NEWS MEDIA 


Whereas an accurately and fully informed 
citizenry is essential to the governing of a 
free nation; and 
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Whereas government manipulation of news 
is a form of censorship inconsistent with 
freedom of the press, the abridgement of 
which is prohibited by the Bill of 
and 

Whereas the plea of “national security” 
has been offered to excuse “ news,“ 
a device sometimes resorted to for political 
purposes: Be it 

Resolved, That. the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, pro- 
test the use of “managed news” and urge 
adherence to the constitutional provisions 
of freedom of the press—one of the greatest 
safeguards of a free people. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND HEMISPHERIC 

DEFENSE 


Whereas the Monroe Doctrine, since 1823, 
has been recognized as a cornerstone of 
American foreign policy; and 

Whereas the subservience of the United 
States to the United Nations has permitted 
communism to become entrenched 90 miles 
off our shores in Cuba, which has become a 
base for hemispheric subversion; and 

Whereas control of the strategic Panama 
Canal is a major Communist objective, and 
any surrender of our treaty rights, including 
the right to fly the flag of the United States 
of America exclusively in the Panama Canal 
Zone, is a grave threat to the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, urge 
that the treaty rights of the United States 
of America in the Panama Canal Zone be 
maintained and the principles of the historic 
Monroe Doctrine be reinstated and imple- 
mented lest Cuba and other Latin American 
countries fall trretrievably to communism; 
be it further 


Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, de- 
clare that payment of international black- 
mail and failure to enforce the Monroe Doc- 
trine corrupt the individual and collective 
conscience of America, undermine the will 
of the free nations to resist inroads of com- 
munism, and frustrate the hopes of all op- 
pressed people. 

FEDERALISM 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America guarantees complete sov- 
ereignty and specific rights and privileges to 
its citizens and to the respective States; and 

Whereas article X of the Bill of Rights 
states that “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
225 States respectively, or to the people“; 
an 

Whereas over the years there has been 
progressive encroachment upon the constitu- 
tional rights of the several States of the 
Union with serious im t of their 
vested rights, liberties, and control-of their 
institutions; and à 

Whereas Federal courts through recent de- 
cisions have directed reapportionment of leg- 
islative districts, thereby usurping the rights 
and powers of the legislatures of the several 
States, which decrees could ultimately divest 
the States of their sovereign rights and pow- 
ers in the execution of their own internal 
affairs: Be it — 

Resolved, That the National Soclety, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, urge 
cessation of these encroachments and a re- 
turn to the States of their sovereign rights 
as guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 


NATIONAL SOLVENCY 


Whereas the national debt of the United 
States of America now exceeds $300 billion, 
yora annual interest of almost $10 billion; 
an 

- Whereas Federal taxation and expenditures 
have reached an all-time high which seriously 
threaten economic growth and the fiscal 
solvency of this Nation; and 
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Whereas foreign aid has created unfavor- 
able balance of international payments with 
resutlant loss of gold, thereby causing loss of 
confidence in the dollar at home and abroad: 
and 

Whereas confidence in the dollar can be 
restored only through sound fiscal policies, 
_balanced budgets and favorable international 
“trade balances: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, alert 
its members to the need for their interest 
and effort toward attaining: - 

1. A revision of the Federal tax structure 
which will encourage individual, industrial, 
and business incentive. 

2. Alimit to Federal appropriations to Fed- 
eral income so as to end deficit spending, 
except in time of national emergency. 

8. Drastic reductions in foreign ald and 
other oversea spending so as to insure a 
favorable balance of payments, arrest the 
loss of gold, restore confidence in the dollar, 
and thereby insure economic growth and 
national solvency. 

THE IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT OF 
1952 


Whereas a determined assault by leftwing 
forces has been launched to destroy the Na- 
tion’s immigration law restrictions as em- 
bodied in the protective Immigration and 
Nationality Act; and 

Whereas proposed legislation, if enacted, 
would increase the quota from 154,000 to 
250,000 annually in addition to nonquota 
numbers which always are 2½ times quota 
numbers and transfer unused quotas from 
northern and western Europe to overpopu- 
lated areas of the world whose people are 
less easily assimilated into our culture and 
would place increased discretionary power 
in the hands of the then Attorney General 


to suspend deportation of aliens guilty of 


Whereas increased immigration will add to 
our Nation's unemployment, housing, edu- 
cation, security, and other domestic prob- 
lems: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, con- 
tinue to support the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 and . e 
or liberalizing amendments. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas, under the Uniting for Peace Res- 
olution of 1950, much of the business of the 
United Nations was transferred to the Gen- 
eral Assembly where the United States of 
America has one vote and no veto and where, 
in conjunction with the Soviet Union and 
her satellites, an anti-Western majority can 
be organized by which the interests of the 
United States and her associates can be con- 
sistently thwarted; and 

Whereas the United Nations, established 
in 1945 ostensibly to keep the peace among 
nations, has demonstrated itself to be a 
political organization of force by its attack 
upon the subjugation of Katanga, thereby 
establishing a dangerous precedent for fu- 
ture action; an 

Whereas all military affairs concerning 
the United Nations and its regional organi- 
zations, including those of NATO, which was 
primarily established to combat commu- 
nism, pass through the hands of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Political and Security 
Council of the United Nations which office, 
by agreement, is now and always has been 
held by a Communist, thus making it pos- 
sible to place these military decisions in the 
hands of the enemies of the United States 
of America; and 

Whereas acquiescence of the United States 
of America in the evolution of the United 
Nations into a superstate, either through 
disarmament or gradual accrual of power by 
the United Nations, would destroy the con- 
stitutional Government and the national 
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sovereignty of the United States of America: 
Be it 


Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
again state that the survival of this country 
as a free and independent nation depends 
upon its withdrawal from the United Na- 
tions. 


COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Whereas the 50 States of the United 
States of America contribute financially to 
the Council of State Governments, a subsid- 
lary of the Public Administration Clearing 
House, where plans are made for uniformity 
in State laws; and 

Whereas the Council of State Govern- 
ments strongly advocates as primary legisla- 
tion, public housing, urban renewal, metro 
government and other socialistic measures, 
which could take from individual communi- 
ties their right of self-government; could 
add to the centralization of Federal power, 
to the violation of individual and property 
rights; and through its mental health affilia- 
tions infringe on the constitutional rights 
of our citizens: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, bring 
to all of its members information regarding 
this agency and of the tremendous influence 
exerted by it, in order that the members may 
alert the citizens of their respective States 
to the dangers posed by the Council of State 
Governments. 

ATLANTIC COMMUNITY AND THE DECLARATION 
OF PARIS 


Whereas there are powerful forces in this 
Nation calling for the creation of a regional 
supergovernment for the “Atlantic Com- 
munity of Nations” with consequent loss of 
sovereignty of the United States of America; 
and 

Whereas this plan, outlined in the Decla- 
ration of Paris, calls for the creation within 
2 years of a true Atlantic community 
with harmonizing political, military and 
economic policies on matters affecting the 
community as a whole, and recommends an 
Atlantic High Court of Justice; and 

Whereas such an Atlantic Community 
would be a forerunner to world government 
and would not be developed free of the United 
Nations, since the Declaration of Paris rec- 
ommends that the governments of Atlantic 
Community countries accept compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice (World Court) with consequent loss 
of the protection of the Connolly reserva- 
tion: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, re- 
iterate its opposition to participation in 
any regional or international supergovern- 
ment in the belief that the hope of continu- 
ing freedom in the world depends upon the 
survival of the United States of America as 
@ sovereign nation under constitutional 
government. 

PERSONALITY TESTS 


Whereas personality testing has become a 
nationwide industry conducted by self-styled 
guidance experts; and 

Whereas hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren, without their parents’ knowledge .or 
consent, as well as millions of employees of 
business and government are compelled to 
answer questions of a prying and intimate 
nature which violate their constitutional 
rights against search and seizure when ap- 
plied to their minds; and 

Whereas many of these questionnaires sug- 
gest deleterious Ideas to the young that may 
never previously have entered their minds; 
and cause adults to resort to subterfuge and 
to “handle” tests rather than to answer them; 
and 

Whereas the information garnered by these 
tests is stored in files or on electronic tape 
where it remains a threat of possible later 
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misuse as blackmail by unscrupulous per- 
sons: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, urge 
its members to awaken their communities to 
the dangers and hazards of mass testing 8° 
as to rectify this usurpation of the freedom 
of the individual, this invasion of private 
family life, and this violation of constitu- 
tional guarantees. 


DOMESTIC YOUTH CORPS 


Whereas certain bills now pending in the 
Congress of the United States include: (1) 
The establishment of a Youth Conservation 
Corps to enlist young men for made-work 
tasks in Federal and State forests, parks and 
public lands; (2) a youth public service corps 
program under which the Government would 
pay half the wages of approximately 15,000 
persons to be expanded to 60,000 or more in 
5 years at an annual outlay of $4,000 per 
enrollee, involving a possible total expendi- 
ture of $240 million for work in hospitals. 
clinics, community settlement houses, wel- 
fare agencies and recreation centers; (3) 4 
national service or domestic Peace Corps un- 
der which young people would volunteer to 
work for meager pay among the Nation’s 
needy, distressed and underprivileged; and 

Whereas such Youth Corps would endan- 
ger and undermine the existing private youth 
organizations which have made outstanding 
contributions to the political, social and re- 
ligious activities of this Nation, and would 
lead to substantial curtailment of local and 
private charity and voluntary social segvice; 
and 

Whereas service rendered by the clergy: 
teachers, social workers and public and pri- 
vate agencies now provides assistance at the 
ratio of 1 worker for every 13 young men and 
women in the United States; and 

Whereas creation of a governmentally 
sponsored Youth Corps for which there is no 
public demand could not only be manipu- 
lated as a political weapon but result in en- 
dangering the future of private youth organ- 
izations and delay the entrance of the youth 
of this Nation into the fleld of free enter- 
prise: Be it 

Resolved, Thgt the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, op- 
pose the adoption of legislation creating 
domestic Youth Corps: Be it further 

Resolved, That the National Society: 
Daughters of the American Revolution, rec- 
ommend the expansion of State and local 
vocational educational systems with em- 
phasis on skills needed by the economy of 
the United States of America. 


REDEDICATION 


Whereas this Nation has a priceless heri- 
tage of faith in and dedication to the prin- 
ciples of justice and freedom established by 
our Founding Fathers as set forth in the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas we face a critical period in the 
history of our country because the inter- 
national Marxist-Socialist and world govern- 
ment advocates would weaken and destroy 
this Nation through subversion of this 
greatest of all documents; 

Resolved, That the National Society. 
Daughters of the American Revolution, re- 
dedicate itself to the preservation of our 
constitutional Republic and the funda- 
mental principles upon which it was built 80 
that we will be worthy of the sacred trust 
placed upon us by our forefathers Who 
founded this country upon their faith in 
God, hard work, individual initiative and 
free enterprise: Be it 

Resolved, That in carrying forward the 
Objectives of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution we 
must “Be strong and a good courage.” 

APPRECIATION TO THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Resolved, That the National Society: 
Daughters of the American Revolution, ex- 
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Press sincere gratitude to Mrs, Robert V. H. 
for her excellent leadership 
throughout the year, the efficient manner of 
Conducting this 72d continental congress, 
her kindly consideration at all times and 
dedicatlon to the ideals of our society. 
COURTESY RESOLUTION 
Whereas the 72d continental congress of 
the National Society of the Daughters of the 
can Revolution has been informative 
and enjoyable; and 
Whereas this is due to the combined ef- 
forts of those planning the program and the 
Participants: Be it 
Resolved, That the National Society, 
ughters of the American® Revolution, ex- 
Press its sincere appreciation to the officers, 
the chairmen and their committees, the 
Pages, and all who had any part in the pro- 
fram, and ly to: Mr. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones for his timely speech and to the Hon- 
Orable Jonun G. Towser for his dynamic 
Message, the members of the staff for their 
loyal and courteous service during this 
Congress and throughout the entire year; the 
US. service bands for their fine concerts, 
the musicians, artists, and choral groups and 
their accompanists for thelr contributions; 
the news media for their coverage of the 
continental congress; the police and 
for their courtesy, care, and pro- 
tection: and everyone contributing to the 
Success of this 72d continental congress. 
APPRECIATION TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Resolved, That the National Society, 
ughters of the American Revolution, ex- 
Press sincere appreciation to the chairman 
Of the resolutions committee for her ful- 
t of these exacting, and difficult 
duties, and recognizing her excellent work 
in this respect, express deep appreciation to 
Mrs, Elizabeth M. Cox for her considerate 
and faithful leadership. 


The Future of American Seapower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr, TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
Of the most excellent and timely speeches 
On the subject of seapower was delivered 

our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
from Georgia [Mr. VINSON], at 
the May 3 dinner of the American So- 
Ciety of Naval Engineers here in the Na- 
- tion's Capital. Under leave to extend my 
ks, I am inserting a copy of the 
Speech in the Recor with the hope that 
every Member of Congress will read it. 
importance of seapower to our na- 
tional defense cannot be overemphasized. 
t such an authority as Mr. VINSON 
has to say on the subject is worthy of 
Consideration by everyone who is inter- 
sted in the defense capabilities of our 
Country 


The address follows: 

THE FUTURE or AMERICAN SEAPOWER 
(Address by Hon. Cart Vinson, of Georgia, 
May 3, 1963) 

Admiral Burke, Admiral Brockett, distin- 

members of the American Society 

87 Naval Engineers, and distinguished quests, 

t is a very great privilege to join with you 

ay historic occasion of your diamond 
ee. 
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There is no technical society in this Na- 
tion that can equal, or approach, your 75 
years of dedicated service to our country. 

I have known many members of your so- 
ciety in the past, and I know many of your 
members today. 

I can say, with complete sincerity, that my 
life has been enriched by my association 
with the many members of your society who 
have done so much to further our way of 
life, and to preserve the heritage of our 
forefathers. 

I am delighted to renew here tonight old 
friendships of many years, and that, in it- 
self, gives me great pleasure. 

But to be privileged to speak to you to- 
night is indeed an honor that I shall never 
forget. 1 

There are among you here this evening 
many persons who have made outstanding 
contributions to our national security and 
our economy. 3 2 

Some have received high honors in the 
naval profession. 

Others have achieved great distinction in 
the design and construction of merchant and 
naval vessels. 

But everyone present here tonight has one 
thing in common: 

That is, a full appreciation of the im- 
portance of the sea, not only as a highway of 
commerce, or the outer defense of our main- 
land, but also because the resources of the 
ocean, its surface, and its depths, contain 
untold possibilities and challenges for the 
future generations of the world. 

Today, we are making great strides in the 
conquest of space. 

Travel above the sea, on the sea, and un- 
der the sea is now an accepted part of our 
daily life. 

But we are merely on the threshold of 
knowledge of what the sea contains and what 
it still holds in store for all of us. 

It has been my great privilege for many 
years to be closely associated with the de- 
yelopment of our naval capabilities. 

I became convinced in the 1930's that we 
had no choice but to engage in a substantial 
naval construction program in order that we 
might defend ourselves the very 
real threat that was developing in the 
western Pacific. 

We began that program, and I might say, 
none too soon. 

Many members of this society here to- 
night will remember those days, for you 
played an important role in that vital naval 
expansion program, 

I frequently find myself wondering what 
would have happened if we had not had a 
substantial number of nayal combatant ves- 
sels under construction and near completion 
at the time of Pearl Harbor, 

But those days are past and now we must 
look to the years ahead. 

We must plan for the future, and remem- 
ber that we achieved victory in the past be- 
cause we exercised foresight long before the 
challenge was imminent. 

But sometimes our memories are short. 

At the end of World War II there were 
some who felt that the era of naval sea- 
power had become a moldy page in history. 

There were even a few who felt that am- 
phibious operations were obsolete. 

But it soon became apparent to others that 
the age of seapower was merely in its in- 
fancy. 

Unfortunately, however, the importance 
of retaining the capability of defending our 
sealanes; of being able to conduct amphibi- 
ous operations; and of being free of inter- 
national complications as we transit the sea 
highways of the world, is a fact that must 
be constantly retold lest it be forgotten, 

For reasons that I have never been able to 
tully understand, our naval superiority and 
capability seems to be taken for granted, 

There are some who fail to realize that 
ships at sea or in mothballs do wear out. 
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There are others who do not seem to be 
convinced that technological progress in hull 
designs; new sources of power; longer cruis- 
ing ranges; increased fire power; better ma- 
neuverability; and greater carrying capacity, 
must be constantly improved if we are to 
retain the one superiority we possess that 
no one can question. 

And the Nation looks to you gentlemen 
for those indispensable improvements. 

Today, thanks to you, we have the great- 
est Navy in the world—but, it is not neces- 
sarily an assured naval monopoly. 

It is being challenged by the Soviet Union 
and unless we are willing to appropriate the 
funds that are necessary to preserve this 
superiority, we may one day awake to find 
that the challenger has surpassed us. 

On any single day, 2,000 ships are engaged 
in traversing the sealanes between America 
and Europe, The cargo that is carried on 
the high seas is fantastic. 

In 1961, approximately 300 million tons of 
cargo were carried by 100,000 shiploads to 
and from Europe and America, 

More than one-third of the entire indus- 

trial production of the world, and one-half 
of the world production of raw materials is 
channeled to the needs of the economy of 
the United States. 
Ot 72 strategic and critical commodities 
indispensable to our economy in time of 
war, more than 40 are entirely imported from 
foreign sources. 

Today, more than 75 percent of the com- 
merce of the world is carried by some 16,000 
ships of all flags. 

By 1975, ships will probably carry annual 
cargoes in excess of 1,750 million tons. N 

And the significance of this forecast has 
not been lost by the Soviet Union. Since 
1950, the seaborne foreign trade of the So- 


- viet bloc has more than doubled. 


It is impossible for anyone today to study 
a map of the world and not be made con- 
scious of the importance of seapower. 

But in studying a world map, there are 
certain road signs that cannot be overlooked. 

The other day as I drove on a four-lane 
highway, I noticed a sign that sald “Pave- 
ment narrows.” A little further on, an- 
other sign said “Caution, one lane traffic 
only.” And as I approached the single lane 
of traffic, a car broke down in front of me. 
In a matter of a few minutes all traffic on 
an otherwise beautiful, four-lane highway, 
going in both directions, came to a com- 
plete halt. 

Translate that situation to the Straits of 
Gibraltar; to the Panama Canal; to the 
Straits of Malacca; to the Windward and the 
Leeward Passages; and that narrow strip of 
land between Denmark and Sweden, so nar- 
row that even now a bridge connecting the 
two countries is under consideration. 

These are vital areas of the world and if 
they are controlled by an enemy, a sub- 
stantial portion of our world trade could be 
affected. 

On the other hand, these same one-lane 
highways of the sea provide a great advan- 
tage to those who possess a naval capability, 
because each bottleneck is accesstble to the 
sea, 

Every area I have mentioned can be ap- 

proached from the sea, and American sea- 
power can be brought to bear whenever the 
control of the international sealanes is 
challenged. 
In the years ahead, a large portion of the 
world will undoubtedly be sustained by the 
now untapped food sources that are con- 
tained in the sea about us. 

Any nation that can deny hungry masses 
access to the sea may well control the 
world. 

The indispensability of seapower is not 
waning—instead, it is waxing to a far great- 
er extent than ever before. 

If we will learn from the lessons of the 
past, we need only remember that our own’ 
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victory at Yorktown was made possible by 
the blockade of the Chesapeake Bay by a 
French fleet. 

If we go back further, we find that an 
English amphibious operation at Cadiz a 
year before the sailing of the Spanish 
Armada contributed greatly to the eventual 
defeat of the Spanish Fleet by Sir Francis 
Drake and others. 

We need only look at Inchon and Lebanon, 
to be reminded of the fact that amphibious 
operations are not a thing of the past. 

And in even more recent times, we need 
only the vital importance of the Tth Fleet 
and its ability to contain the Chinese in 
their desire to seize Formosa. 

If there are still those who doubt the im- 
portance of seapower, let them refresh their 
memories on the quarantine of Cuba. 

If there is one conclusion that can be 
drawn from this history of the past, it will 
be found on the Archives Building here in 
Washington where there is chiseled in 
granite the words—‘What Is Past Is Pro- 


Today the Soviet Union is expanding its 
merchant fieet at a rapid rate. They are 
showing a very keen interest in the depths 
of the seas. And they are continuing to ex- 
pand their submarine force and their surface 
craft. 


They have not underestimated nor mini- 
mized the importance of seapower. Instead, 
they are readying themselves for the possible 
day when they may seek to challenge our 
seapower. 


In my emphasis of the importance of sea- 
power, I do not want to be considered paro- 
chial in any way. 

The control of the seas, the urgency of 


element of our national security. 

This was demonstrated clearly and unmis- 
takably in the recent Cuban crisis. 

Our intercontinental ballistic missiles 
stand as our major deterrent to nuclear war. 
With each passing day our missile capability 
increases. 

But these are knockout weapons that 
would probably only be used as a last re- 
sort, 


Long before that day arrives, and I pray 
that it will never arrive, the conflicting 
philosophies of the world will have matched 
their capabilities in a variety of ways. 

It is for that reason that we must continue 

to modernize our Army so that it may pos- 
sess both a conventional and nuclear capa- 
bility. 
It is for this same reason that the Stra- 
tegic Air Force will, for years to come, play 
an essential role in our nuclear, limited nu- 
clear, and conventional warfare capability. 

But in addition, we must be ready to cope 
with guerrilla activities and all from of 
counter insurgency. 

And because we know that there are other 
forms of mass destruction, we must continue 
our research in the fields of biological and 
chemical warfare. 

Cuba proved the wisdom of the unified 


ing the separate identity of each of the four 


What we have in our Armed Forces today 
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For many years, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system has been under attack. The argu- 
ment in favor of a single Chief of Staff 
sounds quite plausible. If one man makes 
a decision and there is no one to argue with 
him, it is obviously the correct decision. 

This may be a fine philosophy for bache- 
lors, but I doubt if it would work very well 
for the average husband and wife. 

And for the same reason—in order that 
confiicting views may be considered—it 
would not work well in assuring our national 
security. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff system brings to- 
gether the leaders of each of the separate 
services in order that thelr opinions may be 

and all proposals considered. No 
single prevailing concept can throttle the 
advocates of another concept while the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff continue to function. 

I have become more thoroughly convinced 
with each passing year that it is the finest 
military decisionmaking body any nation 
has ever K 

And so long as we maintain the separate 
identity of the four services, and preserve 
the present Joint Chiefs of Staff system, I am 
convinced we will possess and expand our 
military and naval versatility. 

And with each passing day I become more 
fully persuaded that our ability to respond 
to any type of challenge is our greatest de- 
terrent to war. 

So long as we have modern naval forces, 
ready to meet any aggressor; 

So long as we can deliver from the air a 
substantial number of troops equipped and 
ready to fight; 

So long as we can keep on station, for long 
periods of time, submarines capable of dis- 
charging their missiles from underwater; 

So long as we maintain mobile, trained 
divisions equipped with modern weapons; 

So long as we keep in an alert status our 
manned bomber force whose pilots possess 
that unique human ability to make or be 
responsive to a decision; 

So long as we have 190,000 fully trained 
Marines ready to land in any part of the 
world accessible from the sea; 

And so long as we back all of this with an 
awesome missile might—then we will pre- 
serve the peace of the world. 

But if we ever permit ourselves to be lulled 
into the adoption of a single defense con- 
cept and lose our flexibility to respond to 
any type of aggression, then we will threaten 
the peace of the world. 

The challenges that lie ahead in the areas 
of the ocean alone, without regard to space 
and land, are fantastic indeed. 

While we have made great progress, never- 
theless we have not yet perfected an under- 
water detection technique that will pinpoint 
the location and identity of every submarine. 

We are only to learn something 
about the physical features of the vast land 
area that is submerged under 300 million 
cubic miles of water. 

And somehow or other we must face up 
to the fact that we have no choice but to 
accelerate the replacement of our aging 
fleet. 

The average age of our naval vessels in 
the active fleet is more than 15 years. The 
average life expectancy is 20 years. s 

No degree in mathematics is required to 
conciude that we have a fleet that is rapidly 
becoming obsolescent, and in a few years will 
become obsolete. 

We are going to have to engage in an 
expanded naval shipbuilding program. And 
we cannot take comfort in the naive con- 
clusion that a modern naval vessel can do 
the job of two older ships. 

Life doesn't work that way. We can never 
assume that enemy capabilities remain dor- 
mant while ours improve. 

But beyond that is the obvious fact that 
the ocean is playing an ever-increasing role 
in the ambitions of Communist imperialism. 
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Today our naval vessels are needed in the 
Atlantic, the Mediterranean, the Persian 
Gulf, the Indian Ocean, the Straits of For- 
mosa, the Pacific, the Caribbean, and even 
as far south as the Antarctic Ocean. 

As our problem areas expand, the require- 
ment for seapower expands correspondingly 
to meet these threats to the peace of the 
world, 

Recently we witnessed the invasion of 
India by China. There can be little doubt 
that further difficulties can be expected in 
this area. 

We may very well have to commit a por- 
tion of our fleet to that part of the world, 
but if we do so now, it will have to be at 
the expense of weakening our capabilities 
in other parts of the world. 

Mankind is becoming increasingly depend- 
ent upon the natural resources of the sea. 

Our ability to utilize and protect these 
resources will depend upon the decisions we 
make now. 

It is my considered judgment that sea- 
power and our continuing ability to preserve 
the freedom of the seas and the availability 
of its products may well determine the future 
destiny of this Nation, and perhaps of all 
mankind. > 

The control of the seas is indispensable 
to our progress—and our survival. 

The members of this great society have & 
tremendous responsibility—for the future of 
this Nation may well rest upon your ability 
to produce the ships that will maintain the 
freedom of the seas for generations of Amer- 
icans yet unborn. 


Industrialists Tour Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, eastern 
Connecticut was host for 2 days this week 
to about 150 industrialists, real estate 
brokers and development experts from 
New York who came to look over thé 
area for the possible location of indus- 
trial sites. They visited 43 towns, most 
of them in my district in the eastern part 
of the State, and, according to news- 
paper reports, they liked what they 
saw.” They were the guests of the Con- 
necticut Industrial Development Coun- 
cil and were warmly received by all. 

There is no question that this area is 
extremely well suitable for industrial 
sites. It has fine rivers and harbors, 
excellent locations, plenty of space, good 
highways, many other facilities—and, 
above all, an excellent labor force which 
includes many people possessing various 
occupational skills. In addition, the 
area has ideal recreational facilities and 
probably the best educational institu- 
tions in the country. It is no wonder 
that this region is one of the fastest 
growing areas in the country today. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to insert in- 
to the Recorp an excellent editorial pub- 
lished in the Norwich Bulletin of May 
14, 1963, and a news story which ap- 
peared in the same newspaper, dealing 
with the tour of the industrialists and 
brokers through eastern Connecticut. I 
am sure that their experiences and the 
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Welcome given them by the people of 
Connecticut will be of interest to other 
who may be in the market for a 
Dossible industrial site. 
The editorial and the news story are 
as follows: 


WELCOME TO EASTERN CONNECTICUT 


We who live in eastern Connecticut and 
Who take an intense interest in the industrial 
development of this area welcome the visit 
Of some 115 out-of-State industrial real es- 
tate brokers, consultants, engineers and de- 
Yelcpment experts as they embark on a 2- 
Gay rail tour of Connecticut. We sincerely 

‘Ope that their visit to the area may have 
fruitful results and that they may gain 
Some useful knowledge of available industrial 
Sites along the route they will follow. 

We realize that it is impossible for the 
Visitors to make on-spot inspection of sites 
as they are scheduled to visit some 43 towns 
during their 2-day stay in Connecticut. 

ever, we know that with transportation 

ties available in this area, both rail and 

Water, there are plenty of industrial sites 

the Thames River and the central Ver- 

t rallroad which can be seen from the 

We urge the real estate men and the 

State development officials to pay special at- 
tion to these desirable sites. 

The Connecticut Industrial Development 
Council has prepared a brochure some 
83 sites available for industrial development 
will be given to the visitors. Supple- 
mting the brochures there should be em- 
put on the fact that Connecticut, 
being the industrial State that it Is, has a 
labor force that is as skilled as any area 
in the country. 
ty While the train is moving through this area 

e CIDC officials will explain the availability 
Of the industrial sites, the topography of each 

te, and the ready access to transportation 

Our fine roads in the State’s highway 

k. These verbal explanations should 

Ave, the visitors a clear picture of the Indus- 
Potentials of the State, especially the 
tern Connecticut area. While it is con- 
meee that the area east of the Connecticut 
ver is the fastest expanding area in the 
State we who live here know that there is 
as well as a need, for more industry. 

Without seeming to be overoptimistic we 
Know that the country along the Connecticut 
Shoreline, along the Thames Valley and 
Points north to Stafford Springs can provide 
industrial sites that are the equal of any in 
the Nation. Two railroads, the Central Ver- 

t and the New Haven, provide rail trans- 
tion. The Thames River is a navigable 
Tiver from New London to Norwich with rail- 


York on the Connecticut Turnpike, which 
Already has brought some industry to the 


ff 


all this, eastern Connecticut is 
with fire elementary and secondary 
ls and other institutions of learning 
the college level. We have ideal recrea- 
ties including beaches and parks. 
is an excellent airport at Groton; a 
harbor at the mouth of the Thames 


ji 


E 
8 


s 
: 


F 


in all this area is extremely well adapted 
location of new industry, whether light 
anys: and we sincerely hope that the 


as 
F 


Some 150 Connecticut and New Tork in- 
Tantrlalste. bankers, and brokers left New 
ork City's Grand Central Station early 
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Tuesday morning with one object in mind— 
“let's look at Connecticut.” 

And, when the group returns to New York 
City tonight they will have toured 43 of 
Connecticut's 169 towns. 

Guests of the Connecticut Industrial De- 
velopment Council, the group of industrial 
real estate brokers and consultants viewed, 
or will view, more than 100 choice industrial 
sites, ranging from locations in modern in- 
dustrial parks to underdeveloped farmland 
surronding urban centers. Statisticians es- 
timate some 80,000 acres of land have been 
specifically prepared for industrial use. Many 
thousands more are being developed for that 
purpose. Indications are they liked what 
they saw. 

The special train first touched Fairfield 
County’s industrial center of which Bridge- 
port is the pivotal city. Along the tracks of 
the New Haven Railroad, the tour passed 
through New Haven, then up along the shore 
route to New London where the Bulletin rep- 
resentative boarded the train. 

At New London, the train switched to the 
Central Vermont Railroad and headed up the 
Thames River. As they left New London 
railroad station attention focused on Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp.'s Electric Boat, the 
Charles Pfizer Co., and the submarine base. 

Much interest was noted when the train 
slowed for views of the area's newer res- 
idents, Dow Chemical in Ledyard and Olin 
Mathieson’s United Nuclear Division in 
Montville. 

Traveling north from New London into 
Norwich, tour directors focused attention on 
the city’s harbor. They stressed Norwich's 
urban renewal program and told the Water/ 
Commerce Streets renewal project story. 

The city’s industries were described and 
where possible, particular buildings were 
pointed out to brokers and developers. (We 
were sitting next to a New York City broker 
who took much interest in the city’s Holly- 
hock Island as a potential industrial site. 
“You know,” he mused, “I might have a 
client interested in a site like this.“) 

Each tour participant upon boarding the 
train was handed an illustrated brochure de- 
scribing not only the site visited, but perti- 
nent facts about the city itself. 


NORWICH INDUSTRIAL SITE 


The Goor-Hilderbrand and Joberg sites— 
some 59 acres under three owners—fronts 
Otrobando Avenue, Wawecus Street, and the 
Central Vermont Railway, near the Con- 
necticut Turnpike. It is described as natural 
clear land, mostly level, with sand and gravel 
subsoil. 

It was in Yantic that the group of in- 
dustrialists got an enthusiastic welcome by 
members of the Yantic Pire Department. The 
train slowed to a crawl while the many 
top executives nodded approval at the “spit 
and polish” of the company’s century-old 
hand pumper, 

Heading toward Willimantic, the Dawley- 
Beebe site in the Fitchville section of Bozrah 
was pinpointed. 

In Lebanon, some 125 acres of natural, 
clear, rolling land located at Lebanon sta- 
tion was described as ideal for industry. So 
was land owned by the Czaekes, some 107 
acres of it situated on Route 32. 

It was in North Windham train riders wit- 
nessed the greatest enthusiasm. As the 
diesel engine whirred its way along the 
tracks, townspeople carrying placards telling 
what a great place North Windham is—lined 
the right of way. 

UP TO MASSACHUSETTS 


As the train approached Willimantic much 
of the conversation reverted from Astronaut 
IL. Gordon Cooper's postponed 22-orbital 
flight to “Where is American Screw Co. 
located"? f 

The 429,500 square-foot plant, now stand- 
ing vacant and for sale on a site near the 
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Willimantic River, brought many inquiries 
from some of the industrialists aboard. 

The tour continued through Mansfield, 
Willington on to Stafford Springs where it 
then retraced itself to Willimantic, 

A New York, New Haven & Hartford Rall- 
road crew came aboard at Willimantic and 
the train departed for Hartford and an over- 
night stop at the Tobacco Valley Inn. 

The group attended a dinner and reception 
Tuesday night where they were welcomed 
by Governor Dempsey. 

Wednesday morning tour guests will travel 
by bus to Brainard Field, from where they 
will resume rail travel along the New Haven 
Railroad's armory branch, viewing the sites 
north of Hartford to the Connecticut- 
Massachusetts line. 

John J. O'Donnel, director of industrial 
relations at Combustion Engineering, Inc., 
Windsor, will address the group during a 
noon luncheon in the Terrace Room at 
Bradley Field, Windsor Locks. 


The tour is the eighth such undertaking 
held in recent years, by the CIDC, which in- 
cludes: Central Vermont Railway, Connecti- 
cut Bank and Trust Co., Connecticut Devel- 
opment Commission, Connecticut Develop- 
ment Credit Corp., Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Fairfield County Trust Co., First 
New Haven National Bank, Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Hartford Gas Co., Hartford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., New Haven Rail- 
road, Southern New England Telephone Co., 
and United Illuminating Co. 


Community Benefits From Abilities of the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Senate the prize-winning essay written 
by a young lady from Mount St. Joseph 
Academy in West. Hartford, Conn. Her 
name is Maureen Sennett and her essay 
was the winner in the State of Connecti- 
cut contest sponsored by the President's 
Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 

Maureen and her parents attended 

the annual meeting of the President’s 
Committee in Washington on May 9 and 
10 as guests of the Connecticut State 
Labor Council AFL-CIO. She received 
a prize of $500 which was donated by 
Connecticut industry through the coop- 
eration of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. 
_ Maureen’s essay points up remarkable 
contributions being made to our com- 
munities and our businesses by handi- 
capped people. It is a thoughtful, per- 
ceptive and informative article about a 
subject upon which every American 
should be informed. It is an encourag- 
ing report of the progress that State- 
Federal programs of vocational rehabili- 
tation are making in aiding handicapped 
persons to help themselves and to make 
a full contribution to our economy. 

I congratulate Maureen Sennett on 
her essay and in order that it may be 
widely read I ask unanimous consent 
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that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How My COMMUNITY BENEFITS FROM THE 
ABILITIES OF THE HANDICAPPED 


(By Maureen E. Sennett) 


“Community exists where there is an or- 
dered participation in a structured society; 
a sense of community is a feeling of partici- 
pation in one or several such communities, 
and a community culture is one whose mem- 
bers are able to participate in a harmonized 
series of communities (family, tribe, work 
group, city church, nation)“ ! The key 
word to this statement is “participation” for 
without a sharing of interests and respon- 
sibilities no community can exist. 

The community is composed of individ- 
uals, persons who by their nature as human 
beings need to belong to a group. No man is 
self-sustaining; he needs others. So, too, 
whether it be directly or indirectly, others 
feel the void left by the laxity or inability of 
a single person. A community Is only able to 
succeed as long as the individual members 
or citizens contribute. Each must become 
aware of his own goals and assume the re- 
sponsibility to move toward them. He must 
strive to understand, to guide, and to correct, 
if necessary, the group of which he is a part. 
This task is difficult to accomplish in the 
complex societies of today. 

The handicapped person as a member of 
the community is subject to responsibilities 
which he must bear himself or which must 
be assumed by others. By leading a life as 
close to normal as possible, the disabled in- 
dividual benefits his community. The ob- 
stacles he faces In reaching toward normality 
greatly exceed the confusion, indecision, or 
financial difficulties opposing a more aver- 
age citizen. He must compensate for his 
own handicap and surmount the general 
public’s failure to understand and appre- 
ciate his skills. Many have overcome their 
handicaps and lead nearly normal lives. 
They are examples and sources of strength 
to those still trying to prove their worth. 

Sources of rehabilitation are available to 
the handicapped. During the 1961 fiscal 
year, 92,000 disabled persons were employed 

the State-Federal program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation—thus marking the 
sixth consecutive year of gains in the num- 
ber of people aided by this program. 

Disabled individuals are good workers. 
“What the handicapped lose in flexibility 
because of their disability, they make up 
by concentrating on a single job, or a few 
jobs, learning to do them better.“ They 
compensate for their losses and make ad- 
vantages of their remaining faculties. 

Many employers feel that workers with 
physical disabilities are better-than-average 
employees. Adjectives describing the han- 
dicapped used by 1 directors in a 
Survey of Employers’ Practices and Policies 
in the Hiring of Physically Impaired Work- 
ers” are: “More reliable,” “more conscien- 
tious,” “and sometimes even healthier than 
able-bodied workers.” These words are trib- 
utes to the disabled worker. Moreover, they 
are backed by facts. For example, at Abili- 
ties, Inc., a subcontracting plant employing 
only the handicapped, there has been only 
a 4-percent rate of rejection (as compared 
to a normal rate of 40 percent) in the manu- 
facture of delicate units for aircraft radar 
equipment. Here, also, the rate of ab- 
sen based on 100 average working days 
has been established at 0.03 days as com- 
pared to $3 days for the normal worker. 


Andrew M. Greely, Strangers in the 
House,” first edition (New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1961). 

* “Hiring the Handicapped,” Time, Apr. 25, 
1955. p. 96. 
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A physical impairment is not a guarantee 
to accident proneness and absenteeism. 
„An accurate knowledge of physical 
conditions is really the safest condition pos- 
sible * * *"? in the opinion of some employ- 
ers. The exact capabilities of the physically 
impaired are known; they work within their 
physical limitations at jobs suited to their 
abilities. Often the disabled are safer than 
the seemingly normal worker who is without 
sufficient medical care. 

In 1961 10 handicapped persons began the 
first home-work program in the Hartford 
area. They aided in the manufacture of 
disposable veterinary syringes produced by 
Silver Fuller Industries. “In addition to 
helping themselves the workers have helped 
Silver Fuller avoid buying some $20,000 in 
machinery it would have otherwise needed.“ 

Other members of the Hartford com- 
munity are also proving their ability to lead 
nearly normal lives. St. Francis Hospital 
presently employs a blind young woman to 
process film in the darkroom of the X-ray 
department. There her blindness does not 
prove to be a handicap. Her supervisor 
states: 

“The quality of her work is superior to 
that of other people who do the same type 
of work. This is due to her attention to de- 
tall in the processing of film and one can 
be certain that instructions given to her are 
followed to the letter. An additional aid 
in her work is an acute sense of hearing. At 
times progress of the films is stopped by 
jamming. She is aware of this instantly 
from a change in the type of noise in the 
machines.” 

In addition to working efficiently, this 
young woman is able to travel to and from 
the hospital, and move through its cor- 
ridors unassisted. 

Disabled persons are able to become pro- 
ductive community members. Why? These 
people have overcome great crises in their 
lives and have lifted themselves back to 
normality. According to most standards it 
seems that the handicapped individual has 
lost much. Truly he has gained. He is a 
deep, full individual who has proved to him- 
self his own dignity and abilities. He feels 
his losses but he is able to compensate for 
these; more important—he values and uses 
his remaining faculties. He has formed the 
strong character of the type citizen this 
Nation and each of its communities need. 


Walter P. Muther, “Proof That Hiring the 
Handicapped Can Be Good Business,“ In- 
dustry, April 1958. 

* Whitney Jacobs, “Handicapped Begin 
First Home-Work Program,” the Hartford 
Times, Sept. 16, 1961. 


Financial Support for the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
„ 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR... 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a nation is judged by its 
values as well as its technology. It is no 
secret that artists in the United States 
sometimes feel that they live in a feast 
or famine world—they are either the 
well-paid leaders of a popular fad, or 
they work unnoticed at honest attempts 
to express experience, feeling, or rep- 
resentation in ways that have not been 
expressed before. 

Obviously, government has only a 
small part to play in any artistic effort. 
On the other hand, that small part can 
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be an essential part, because it indicates 
that the citizens of a nation or a com- 
munity feel strongly enough about their 
culture to give public attention and some 
support. 7 

A thoughtful editorial in the May 14 
edition of the Camden Courier-News ex- 
plores our present stalemate in Congress 
on one of the key proposals for a natio 
policy on the arts. It also expresses some 
hope that President Kennedy's Advisory 
Arts Council will help us find the way. 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR THE ARTS 

Although it has bipartisan support, a pro- 
posal to create a Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts appears unlikely to make much 
headway in the present Congress. 

President Kennedy has decided not to 
await legislative action, which he would have 
preferred. He soon will appoint such 4 
council on his own initiative. It will con- 
sist of 20 to 30 Americans distinguished in 
the arts. It will have no appropriation and 
will serve until Mr. Kennedy leaves office. 

One prominent prospect for appointment 
to the council is Dr. Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School for Music at Ro- 
chester, N.Y. In considering what contribu- 
tion the council can make to the arts, Dr. 
Hanson sees three possibilities: 

1. It could serve as a fact gatherer for the 
arts. There now is no place in Government 
where one may go for full data on the arts- 
Only recently the Office of Education ap- 
pointed an official on music data. 

2. It could and should make a factual 
study of the creative and performing arts 50 
there would be no need of speculation over 
the adequacy of artists’ salaries, aid for aspir- 
ing students, and financial support for the 
arts. 

3. It could serve as a focal point to pro- 
vide moral support for those engaged in oF 
interested in taking part In the arts. 

Authorities agree that America is in the 
midst of a cultural boom. Yet behind it lies 
a disturbing paradox. Artists feel—with 
reason—that they are financially neglected. 

In a country traditionally opposed to f- 
nancial support of culture except for li- 
braries, subsidies are nevertheless one an- 
swer, however dubious. 

Dr. Hanson, who describes himself as con- 
servative, says he is reaching the reluctant 
conclusion that Government support m 
come if the arts are to attract the talent 
demanded by an arts-conscious nation. He 
suggests that the support be administered on 
a city-State matching basis so that commun- 
ities cannot default on their own responsi- 
bilities. 

This point is academic so long as Congress 
declines even to create an advisory council. 
But the key issue obviously is how the arts 
are to be fostered and supported if they are 
to surmount financial barriers. 

Perhaps President Kennedy’s appointment 
of his Advisory Arts Council will help focus 
nationwide attention on this cultural 
dilemma. 


Security Firing Without Appeal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the House recently passed H.R- 
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950, to amend the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, by a large 340-to-40 majority. 
I voted with the minority. 

Last year the House also passed an 
identical bill, H.R. 12082, by an even 

er majority, 351 to 24. However, the 

te failed to take action and the 

Measure died with the end of the 87th 
ess. 

I know of no one who has any dis- 
pute with the stated objectives of this 
bill: To establish a legislative base for 
enforcing a strict security standard for 

employment, and retention in em- 
Ployment, of persons in the National 
ity Agency; to achieve maximum 
Security for the activities of the Agency; 
and to strengthen the capability of the 
tary of Defense and the Director of 

the Agency to provide such security. 

The first section of the bill—301—pro- 
Vides that all employment by, detail to, 
or assignment to NSA, as well as access 
to classsified information must be 
Clearly consistent with the national 
Security.” Certainly, there is no quar- 
Tel with this section. 

The second section—302—provides for 
& full field investigation before a new 
employee of NSA is cleared and estab- 
Ushes a board of appraisal to review 
Cases in which the Director of NSA feels 
there is doubt whether access to security 
information would be clearly consistent 
With the national security. Again, there 
is no objection to these provisions. 

The third section—303—provides for 
termination of employment of any offi- 
cer or employee of NSA by the Secretary 
Of Defense, notwithstanding any other 
Provision of law, “whenever he considers 
that action to be in the interest of the 
United States, and he determines that 

procedures prescribed in other pro- 
Visions of law that authorize the termi- 
Nation of the employment of that officer 
or employee cannot be invoked consistent 
With the national security.” : 

This same section indicates that “such 
a determination is final.” 

Subsection (b) of this section indi- 
Cates that an employee discharged under 

provisions of the section will have to 
Obtain a certificate of eligibility from the 
Civil Service Commission in order to seek 
or accept employment with any other 
8 or agency of the United 


The meaning and implications of this 

third section of H.R. 950 is what dis- 

me and caused me to cast my vote 
passage of the measure. 

This section vests the Secretary of De- 
tense with the summary and unreview- 
able power to discharge any employee of 

National Security Agency. No hear- 

whatever is to be granted the em- 

No matter how many years he 

May have been employed, he is not en- 

titled to know what the charges are 

Against him, nor who made them. The 

Only standard by which the Secretary is 

to be guided is that his action is in the 
interest of the United States.” 

I thoroughly and emphatically dis- 
agree with this procedure. For I do 
not believe that the requirement that an 
employee receive a full and fair hearing 
before termination of his employment 
Need in any way jeopardize the person- 
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nel security of the National Security 
Agency. 

In my opinion, the firing of Govern- 
ment employees, under security stigma, 
without charges, without opportunity to 
answer, without confrontation of ac- 
cusers, without counsel and without 
fairness, is an affront to the historic 
American concept of due process of law. 

This kind of legislation is not only not 
necessary for our national security, it 
can be an open invitation to punitive 
and vindictive personnel action. 

The procedure for hearings, appeal 
and review established in other sensi- 
tive agencies of the U.S. Government 
are effective and workable. They are 
an asset, not a liability, because they 
strengthen morale and diminish the 
chance of mistaken identity, prejudice, 
and other serious errors of judgment. 

These adversary proceedings grow out 
of a long Anglo-American experience in 
the administration of justice—out of a 
knowledge that confrontation and cross- 
examination are invaluable devices for 
discovering the truth, 

H.R. 950 abolishes the necessity to 
conduct hearings; it abolishes the nor- 
mal right of an employee to have stated 
to him the reason he is being fired. The 
bill abolishes an employee's normal right 
to submit a statement on his own behalf, 
whether it be in secret or whether it be 
in public hearings. And it waives all 
of the existing provisions of law con- 
tained in the United States Code de- 
signed to give an employee minimum 
safeguards in the Government service. 

Moreover, H.R. 950 abolishes any right 
of court review. Finally, there is the 
power of the Secretary to delegate this 
vast power to any subordinate employee 
he chooses. 

When we are dealing with the ever- 
increasing power of the Central Govern- 
ment, proper and adequate procedures 
are often as important as the substance 
of the law being applied, And when you 
gather together this amount of poten- 
tially arbitrary dismissal power in the 
hands of the Central Government, with 
no review, no hearing, no check, and no 
appeal, then you have created some- 
thing of which we all may well be afraid, 

In short, the third section of this bill 
violates basic American constitutional 
concepts and is inconsistent with the 
principles of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 

It gives the Secretary of Defense the 
authority to summarily fire any em- 
ployee of the National Security Agency 
without the benefit of the hard-won and 
jealously guarded rights of administra- 
tive due process—one of the hallmarks 
of our civilization. 

H.R. 950 is a product of cold war hys- 
teria, a hangover from the regrettable 
days of McCarthyism. We do not need 
this kind of inquisitorial legislation in 
America. Our strongest weapon against 
totalitarian communism is our own Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. 

H.R. 950 is offensive to these concepts 
of justice and fair play. It does not 
contribute one iota to our security, but 
rather sets an extremely dangerous 
precedent threatening the liberties of 
our fellow Americans, 

We are ill advised to fight communism 
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by adopting the star-chamber tech- 
niques developed to a fine point by world 
communism itself. Nor will we advance 
the cause of freedom and liberty by 
voluntarily and unnecessarily restricting 
and circumscribing our precious herit- 
age of constitutional provisions guaran- 
teeing those freedoms and liberties. 


Mayor Tate on the State of the City of 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on April 18, 
1963, the distinguished mayor of the city 
of Philadelphia, the Honorable James H, 
J. Tate delivered a message on the state 
of the city before the Council of the 
City of Philadelphia. The message shows 
such progress in our great city that I 
feel every Member can read this mess- 
age with great interest. 

The message follows: 

A MESSAGE ON THE STATE OF THE CITY BY 

Mayor James H, J. TATE, APRIL 18, 1963 
To the President and Members of the Council 

of the City of Philadelphia: 

This is the second time it has been my 
privilege to come before you to render an 
accounting of my stewardship as mayor. 
My first appearance before you in this capa- 
city was a new e: „even though I 
had served with your honorable body for 
10 years, including 6 as your presiding 


At that time, I had held the high office of 
mayor for slightly longer than 3 months. 

At that time, the state of our city was 
such that we could stand firmly on the foun- 
dations built by a decade of enlightened 
government. 

At that time, there was—and quite 
naturally so—some question of whether this 
administration would build upon these foun- 
dations, or let them weaken and crumble. 

At this time, the state of our city mess- 
age, a year later, provides the answers—the 
answers that I bring you today. The an- 
swers should satisfy the severest skeptics, 
They should fortify the sincerest supporters. 


A DYNAMIC PATTERN 


The state of our city shows clearly that 
we are not only building upon the founda- 
tions of our city’s renaissance, but that we 
are breaking new ground with the same 
foresight that fashioned our current prog- 
ress. Essentially, it has been a year of con- 
tinuation—continuing not only the projects 
that had been started, but continuing the 
dynamic pattern of government administra- 
tion in concert with dedicated citizens and 
groups—always receptive to change, to im- 
to act and to react, in the public 
interest. 

I stated last year that my message was 
not a swan song of an era, but a fanfare—a 
preview of things to come. And they came. 

I said we needed more police protection. 
We got it. 

I said we needed more parking spaces. We 
began to acquire them. 

I said we had to pay some more serious 
attention to the business of government and 
administration. We have done this. 

I said our financial stability and growth 
factors would enable us to plan new pro- 
grams without necessitating any increases 
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in taxes at all. We did not raise taxes. In- 
deed, we were able to lower our water rates 
as the result of a study directed by your 
honorable body. 

But the file is not closed on any of these 
accomplishments. They are being further 
expanded, 

PUBLIC SAFETY STRENGTHENED 


In the field of public safety, increased ap- 
propriations and administrative changes 
made possible the assignment of more than 
500 additional uniformed police to district 
on-the-street work. 

An additional crime deterrent is our pro- 
gram for accelerating the installation of 
high-intensity mercury vapor lights at a cost 
of nearly $1 million for which city council 
provided the initiative. Over the next 3 
years, every residential neighborhood in the 
city will have these brighter lights, which 
will add substantially to the public safety. 

We must not be content to write off the 
problem of crime as a natural part of urban 
living. Despite the fact that our crime rate 
is the lowest of all the other major cities in 
the Nation, we must recognize that our vic- 
tims of crime do the same amount of suffer- 
ing as elsewhere. We are, therefore, pledged 
to maintain our policy of placing the max- 
imum number of able-bodied uniformed men 
on the street, while limiting administrative 
functions of the department to civilians 
wherever possible. 

PARKING—RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL 

Our efforts in combating the problem of 
parking show progress, although we have 
not, quite frankly, come near to a solution— 
if one is ever to be found. We did increase 
the number of city-sponsored facilities by 
25 percent, providing spaces which were 
used a half-million times last year. 

This year, we were finally able to start an 
off-street parking program for residential 
neighborhoods, It has been slow starting 
due to the many problems involved, but it 
is underway. This has become a real respon- 
sibility of Government. It is our responsi- 
bility to meet the public needs in changing 
times, and to do it quickly. The problem of 
parking in residential neighborhoods is no 
less serious than in commercial areas. We 
are preparing the acquisition of 16 sites in 
residential areas which will be converted for 
off-street parking. Legislation to accom- 
plish this will reach you shortly. We are 
confident this program will alleviate some 
dangerous congestion. It is a problem that 
can't be ignored. It can't be put off. It 
won't go away, It must be met. 

GOVERNMENT ETHICS AND EFFICIENCY 


Nor can we ignore any internal problems 
of administration. I pledged last year that 


and in the proper direction. I instituted a 
series of directives based upon recommenda- 
tions of the Fordham committee to improve 
the course and climate of the Government. 
I belleve this purpose will be fulfilled. 


Our strength lies in the confidence of a, 


job is to make sure, however, that the facts 
are what they should be. When they are 
not—and realistically they can't always be 
right—we must move forthrightly in the 
public interest to correct them. This is 
true in an election year, or any other year. 
When you move boldly in a spotlight, your 
interest in the public’s behalf will be un- 
mistakeable. Only when.one moves in a 
shadow, is there any question as to moti- 
vation, 

There will be distractions and controversy. 
The sounds won't all be applause. The 
notices won't all be raves. But this show— 
this business of running the Government— 
must go on with conviction, doing the great- 
est good for the greatest audience, unmind- 
ful of the taunts of a few, or the repercus- 
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sions from necessary decisions made in 
orderly fashions. 

We should not be deterred from carrying 
out our responsibilities, simply because of 
the fear that our actions might be exploited 
for partisan gain by detractors. 


PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


For example, we must face up to the fact 
that probably the most serious problem fac- 
ing our city today is unemployment. To 
ignore this and dwell only upon the shining 
accomplishments would not be giving you 
an accurate picture. 

This problem was not born overnight. It 
has been with us—with 9 to 12 percent un- 
employed—ever since the recession of 1954. 
Although our economy is comparatively 
prosperous, there is a depression on for each 
man and woman who is out of a job. The 
Federal Government, of course, has primary 
responsibility for easing this problem, but 
we also must feel a local obligation to each 
citizen. 

What have we done about it? We have 
moved in this past year on a number of 
fronts to attack this socio-economic problem. 

The unemployed, bracketing both sexes in 
all age groups, have 4 common characteristic. 
More than half are unskilled or semiskilled. 
Most of them either never entered high 
school, or dropped out before completing 
their studies. 

As one means of approaching this problem, 
I appointed a manpower utilization commis- 
sion to spearhead a broad-scale program of 
training and retraining. This commission 
has three goals—finding means of getting 
people back to work now, studying skills that 
will be needed in the next 5 years, and a 10- 
year projection aimed at training for boys 
and girls who are now in school. 

It is a paradox that despite the numbers 
of unemployed, there are actual shortages 
of workers for newly developing Jobs requir- 
ing special skills. We therefore moved 
promptly last year with State and Federal 
assistance to establish training and retrain- 
ing classes. Although the program is still 
developing, at least 70 percent of those who 
have used it to date have found related jobs. 

At still another level, I immediately adopted 
the report of the mayor's advisory commis- 
sion on higher education calling for estab- 
lishing a 2-year community college. I have 
made this an important plank in our city’s 
legislative program, because it Is necessary 
to fill the gap between the high school and 
4-year college level. It is being developed 
by a bipartisan citizens committee, and we 
are awaiting favorable action by the State 
legislature. 

In yet another approach, the city’s fast 
action through a special task force I created 
to take advantage of the Federal accelerated 
public works program has provided jobs for 
some 1,500 workers, with more to come, 
This involved moving up a series of projects 
in our capital program to make applications 
which could bring us some $10 million in 
Federal funds, 

Our full participation in this program, 
therefore, not only has saved a very sub- 
stantial sum and provided additional em- 
ployment, but it has also speeded the overall 
development of our city. : 

This awareness, this alertness, this willing- 
ness to act, to test the untested, to lead the 
way in attacking the problems besetting 
our urban economy, pioneering without 
waiting for someone else to show us how 
it is done, are consistent with the dynamic 
pattern of government administration that 
Philadelphians expect, and I have pledged 
to continue. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ` 


This has been demonstrated by the results 
of our industrial development program, 
which is creating thousands of jobs and 
millions of dollars of new tax ratables to 
sustain and to advance our economic 
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growth. We can say today, without qualifi- 
cation, that there is no great exodus of 
industry from Philadelphia, We can say 
today, without qualification, that the trend 
is for local industry to expand in Philadel- 
phia, and for outside industry to move into 
Philadelphia. 

Throughout last year we had delegations 
from major cities, Including New York City— 
the Nation’s largest—visiting us to learn 
what has made our program so successful- 
To date, the Philadelphia Industrial Devel- 
opment Corp. has been responsible for 
saving 10,000 jobs in the city, creating more 
than 4,500 new jobs, and promoting the in- 
vestment of some $40 million of private cap- 
ital. It is Just beginning to operate in high 
gear, since its organization in 1958. 

However, citations, commendations, and 
records are only worthwhile if they serve 
as building blocks to more and greater ac- 
complishment, Our good business climate 
has been acclaimed by the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review and Fortune magazine. But 
we must move positively to keep that cli- 
mate, and eyen seek further improvement. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


With this in mind, I launched a program 
to utilize further the high concentration of 
academic and scientific capacity in our ares. 
The Philadelphia area leads the Nation in 
training advanced scientific brainpower for 
business, for industry, for defense and space 
technology. We have, in fact, been described 
as the brains capital of the Nation. 

I would like to see the recipient of this 
training remain here and work here, To 
do this, we are working to obtain more re- 
search and development contracts for Phila- 
delphia businesses and institutions. Several 
months ago I met with leading business, in- 
dustry, educational, scientific, and govern- 
ment representatives to set this program in 
motion. And only last week, I asked officials 
of the Commercial Communications Satellite 
Corp. to consider our well-documented pro- 
posal of Philadelphia as the logical head- 
quarters for this new organization with its 
expected 5,000 employees. We must be alert 
to every such opportunity. We must con- 
stantly be prepared to exploit properly our 
tremendous assets. 

Such public-interest-minded aggressive- 
ness has marked talks underway with sev- 
eral different Government agencies in an at- 
tempt to have them locate facilities here. 
The dividends are apparent, in the new In- 
ternal Revenue Service Data Processing 
Center in the Northeast, in the $42 million 
Federal Office Building, and in the new $17 
million mint. All will bring new purchasing 
power and more Jobs. 


NEED FOR EDUCATION 


It is not enough, however, to create new 
jobs, without a qualified labor force to fill 
them. Inherent in any employment study 
is education. As I have already noted, more 
than half of the unemployed never en 
high school, or failed to finish. The prob- 
lem of education has been brought into 
sharper focus in Philadelphia recently with 
a financial crisis that confronts the school 
board but concerns every citizen. 

It is of primary concern to this adminis- 
tration. This has been demonstrated this 
past year more than ever before, when at my 
direction, the city administration for the 
first time worked together with the board 
of education on a regular basis in planning 
and finance, to the extent that such coopera- 
tion could be achieved without infringing 
upon the autonomy of the school board. 

The board's current financial crisis has 
been approached in a fitting bipartisan man- 
ner, and the resultant tax proposals should 
have everyone’s support. Whatever draw- 
backs any tax proposals might have should 
pale in the light of the overwhelming re- 
sponsibility that is ours, to prepare our chil- 
dren for tomorrow. 
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MASS TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 


Such planning has been the guiding force 
Of our city government. For example the 
distant tomorrows in the field of mass trans- 
Portation which were being planned a few 

years ago are here today in Philadel- 

Dhia. We are unquestionably the national 

ers in providing fast, economical, con- 

venient, and balanced transportation. But 

We have even bigger plans, which are neces- 
sary for our future. 

Last year, I advanced the construction 
Schedule for extending the Broad Street sub- 
Way into the northeast as a companion proj- 
det with the extension into South Philadel- 

. As a result, we have received $770,000 
in Federal planning funds for this top priori- 
ty improvement. and we have applied for 
Additional funds. 

Our commuter railway program, which we 
Tesurrected from rust and regression, has 
Spread to new stations, as we inject new 
equipment and new service into this reju- 
venated form of transportation. 

We have demonstrated what can be done 
in the field of mass transportation in Phila- 
delphla, and will see further results later 

month when the first of 55 new, air- 
Conditioned railway commuter cars will be 
Completed for testing. 

Our commuter lines expanded through the 
zoutheastern Pennsylvania transportation 
dompact last year, with immediate and en- 
thusiastic public response. All of this, we 
Now feel, has set the stage for a regional 

transit agency to operate a unified and 
Correlated system. Such a system would tie 
of course, with the Delaware River Port 
Authority's high-speed transit line that will 
Philadelphia with nearby commu- 

nities in south Jersey. 

Such a system would include not only our 

uter lines, but also the subway, elevat- 
èd, bus, and streetcar lines. Such a positive 
became markedly apparent last 
Year following the disastrous public trans- 
Portation strike, which is now history. 
The factors in the dispute were an old 
tory, of course, to Philadelphians. I did 
believe that our fare riders should be 
used again as pawns in such a dispute, and 
refusal to surrender to a general fare 
at least resulted finally in keeping 
hool fares from rising. I do not hon- 
believe that any antistrike legislation 
d solve this recurring problem. Warn- 
against such regressive and negative 
tion have been sounded by former La- 
Secretary and Supreme Court Justice 
Goldberg. Rather than apply stop- 
measures of questionable merit, I be- 
we should survey the entire scope of 
Problem, and then move boldly and firm- 
On a program calculated not only to cor- 
drawbacks but to meet increasing future 
For this reason, I dispatched a special 
orce of the city’s financial, legal, and 
t experts on a cross-country tour to 
other mass transit systems. Their 
will enable us eventually to establish 
mal that will embody the best 
I look to your honorable body, 
in the past has provided the know- 
„ approval, and support to enable us 
meer in the field of transportation, to 
ue your most necessary cooperation. 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


experience in this field has been 
by the Federal Government in its 
eration of mass transportation legis- 
Last month, for the second time 
year. I was called to Washington 
on this legislation before congres- 
committees. The Senate bill passed a 
Weeks ago, and we are hopeful that the 
tion will have similar success in the 
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of the projects we hope to speed up 

t Federal assistance is the un- 
between the Reading and 
Rallroad stations in Center 
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City. This would enable thousands of of- 
ficeworkers, shoppers, and businessmen to 
travel Into town and home again with a 
maximum of convenience and a minimum of 
expense. : 

This will be a vital link connecting Penn 
Center and development on West Market 
Street, with Market Street East and Inde- 
pendence Mall. 
which plans for further development were 
announced early this year, our objective is 
to make it one of the world's prime tourist 
and shopping centers. 

I think you will agree with me, that when 
we in Philadelphia speak of such superla- 
tives, we mean it. We have only to look at 
what we have done, to realize what we can 
do. 

CENTER CITY PROGRESS 


A significant milestone in the progress of 
Center City was marked this week by break- 
ing ground for the first new construction 
in Independence Mall- the $10 million head- 
quarters office buliding of Rohm & Haas. 
Within the past 2 weeks plans were an- 
nounced for yet another major improvement 
in Center City—two new office buildings, a 
parking garage, and commercial space at 15th 
and Market Streets representing an invest- 
ment of more than $50 million. 

The state of our Center City—heartland 
of our great community—is one of rejuvena- 
tion, rebuilding, from Penn's Landing on the 
Delaware to the Schuylkill Park. To meet 
the economic offshoots of this programing 
we moved last year to plan a new exhibition 
hall at the trade and convention center. 
By utilizing the same “surefire” approach 
that we have used successfully so many times 
before, we named a topflight citizens com- 
mittee to study the p: As a result, 
we haye begun a $15 million improvement 
program which already is bringing inquiries 
that will boost our convention and trade 
show business. 


STRENTHENED NEIGHBORHOODS 


But Philadelphia has pushed much further 
than Center City, which is basically the orig- 
inal “Greene Country” town. It has long 
since become a city of homes, of neighbor- 
hoods, and it has been our objective to see 
that these vital areas also remain healthy 
and thriving—from Point Breeze to Bustle- 
ton, East Poplar, Southwest Temple, Rox- 
borough, Strawberry Mansion, University 
City, West Poplar, Tioga, Frankford, Morrell, 
Torresdale, Pine Road, Chestnut Hill, Mor- 
ton, Eastwick. All of these areas have bene- 
fited over the past year as a result of pro- 
grams of this administration supported by 
legislation approved by your honorable 
body. 

The strengthening and improvement came 
in many forms. It came in $173 million 
worth of new construction—just short of an 
all-time high. It came in more than $35 
million worth of urban renewal projects. It 
came in new streets. It-came in new sewers 
and libraries, new recreation facilities, and 
fire equipment. It came in the completion 
of house-to-house inspections aimed at pre- 
venting blight. 

And it came in the second straight year 
that was free of paralytic polio. 


FINANCIAL STABILITY 


There is more to come, and it will come 
without any increase at all in our local taxes. 
I say this again and again, and with your 
help, we can all say it with conviction. 

It will come with our built-in growth fac- 
tor which has brought the city’s real estate 
valuation to a record high of $4.2 billion. 
It will come with our urban renewal 
which marked a turning point in 1962—the 
last year, in which more tax ratables were 
removed from the assessment rolls, than 
were added, by new redevelopment construc- 
tion. From this year onward, there will be 
a steady increase in the ratable properties 
producing genuine and active tax revenues. 


This solid state of our city was reflected 


In Market Street East, for 
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just this month when a municipal bond 
issue totaling more than 837 million was 
sold after intense competition to the leading 
Midwest and west coast financial institu- 
tions for the first time, at the lowest interest 
rate we have had to pay since 1958. This 
reaffirms our sound credit, our reputation as 
a city that knows what it is doing and where 
it is going. 

We are going ahead on all fronts in this 
second decade of Philadelphia's renaissance, 
with the same boldness of vision, and sound- 
ness of purpose that marked our activities 
during the first decade. The cooperation at 
the administrative, the legislative, and the 
popular levels has been the keynote to our 
accomplishments. 

AREA COOPERATION 

This keynote must be sounded, with in- 
creasing regard for our neighbors in the days 
to come. The megalopolis today is more than 
just a big word. It is developing daily, and 
it is incumbent upon us to recognize this, 
by working with our neighboring communi- 
ties for our mutual benefit. As a member 
of the regional conference of elected officials, 
I firmly believe we should direct increasing 
consideration to problems as they affect the 
entire area, because of our growing interde- 
pendence, The number of cooperative agree- 
ments we have with neighboring communi- 
ties will continue to grow, end there is no 
reason, except perhaps in the small, partisan 
mind, to believe that we cannot, or should 
not, support this trend to our mutual ad- 
vantage, without subverting local authority. 

We are indeed fortunate that there was no 
shortsighted thinking during the first dec- 
ade of our renaissance. This past year, as 
we ventured into the second decade, we 
have demonstrated that there is still no room 
for such myopia, and we do not intend to 
make room for any. 


TWO MILLION REASONS FOR SUCCESS 


The reason for this lies not in our pro- 
grams, or their results. Plans, to be effec- 
tive, need a human approach, an energy born 
of enthusiasm and enriched by participation. 
We have 2 million reasons for our succees 
+ * + 2million Philadelphians, whose spirit- 
ed support and cooperation in these efforts 
have rewarded them with a city of which 
they can be proud * * * Acity which we will 
show off to the world in 1976, when we hope 
to commemorate the bicentennial of the Na- 
tion, here where the Nation was born, with a 
World's Fair. 


We are now a strong city, and we are grow- 
ing stronger by the week, the month, the 
year, and the decade. 

The state of our city today is not meas- 
ured by the moment at hand, The true 
measure is its ability, its readiness to meet 
the challenge of tomorrow. Philadelphia is 
able. It is ready to go ahead. We are going 
ahead. With your help we will continue to 
make and to realize the pattern and the 
path of progress. We will be actually, with 
your help, one of the world’s wonder cities 
when we have our World’s Fair in Philadel- 
phia in 1976. We plan now, we work now. 
But we do so with conviction and purpose. 
It is all for the glory of a Philadelphia that 
is moving ahead with honor. 


Address of James J. Rowley, Chief of the 
U.S. Secret Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 
. OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this after- 
noon James J. Rowley, chief of the U.S. 
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Secret Service, delivered a notable ad- 
dress before the Civic Club Council of 
Newark, N.J. 

Mr. Rowley spoke of encouraging de- 
velopments in Newark and across the 
country concerning community activities 
for young people in the campaign 
against juvenile delinquency. 

I was pleased to note that Mr. Rowley 
paid tribute to a teenage nonprofit em- 
ployment service called Summers Un- 
limited, which has been established by 
two mothers in Westport, Conn. This 
service already has a listing of 300 
youngsters who have registered for paid 
and unpaid work during the summer. 

Mr. Rowley deals in an interesting 
manner with the questions of juvenile 
delinquency, law enforcement and the 
task of the secret service in protecting 
the lives of the President and the Vice 
President. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARES BY James J. ROWLEY, CHIEF, US. 
SECRET SERVICE, BEFORE THE CIVIC CLUB 
COUNCIL OF NEWARK, AT THE MILITARY PARK 
Hore, Newark, N.J., May 16, 1963 
It is a great pleasure and honor to address 

this distinguished gathering of outstanding 

students and grownup leaders in civic affairs. 

I congratulate these gifted and industrious 

students for having won awards for out- 

standing citizenship. I am sure that the 
adults in the audience have provided the 
inspiration and example for these young 
people to emulate. I read with great in- 
terest that Newark was the first city in the 

Nation to establish an annual Youth Week 

celebration and thus honor the community's 

most valuable asset—its young people, who 
are now preparing to become the leaders of 

tomorrow. N 
It would be impossible to overemphasize 


precludes their getting Into trouble. 

It is almost axiomatic that bad news is 
more newsworthy than good news, but I 
have been struck recently by several ac- 
counts that show, with heartening warmth, 
that groups of young people are staying out 
le by working for causes in the 


example, in Washington, D.C., teen- 
have formed an tion called 
School Students for Better Education. 
objective of the group, which started 
a small nucleus of public minded stu- 
and now has citywide representation, 
the public schools in the Na- 
's Capital. Delegates from the organiza- 
have gone to the source of power to 
improve them: the Congressmen on Capitol 
Hill who hold the purse strings for District 
affairs. The students pointed out the 
crowded and otherwise unsatisfactory physi- 
cal conditions of classrooms. They under- 
lined the fact that textbooks were out of 
date to such an extent that they were, in 
effect, propeller-driven biplanes in an age 
of supersonic jets. They did other things, 
such as appearing on public service tele- 
vision programs so that more Washing- 
tonians would know about the condition 
of the public school system. There is no 
doubt that they have made an impression 
on Capitol Hill. 
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Another group, just across the Hudson 
from here—on West 37th Street near 10th 
Avenue—is showing that not all youngsters 
on the streets are in street gangs. Some 
30 teenagers have banded together for the 
purpose of preventing crime and delin- 
quency. They have the help of a Harvard 
psychologist, but essentially this is a do-it- 
themselves project: The objective is to 
score what the psychologist calls clean man 
days.” This means no arrests or incarcera- 
tions of the members, and remember that 
this is an area of Manhattan where trouble 
usually prevails over tranquility. The pro- 
gram started in January of this year, In 
February, there were nearly 100 police ac- 
tions in the area, but in April there was not 
one. The boys proudly display a calendar 
on which the days no one gets into trouble 
with the police are marked with gold seals. 
The calendar glitters. 

In Westport, Conn., two mothers have 
established a teenage, nonprofit employment 
service called Summers Unlimited. They 
have a list of 300 youngsters who have regis- 
tered for paid or unpaid work, and they 
have placed several in jobs that will keep 
them well occupied during the summer. 

And, of course, the President’s Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency, headed by the At- 
torney General, is spurring cities into tack- 
ling the problem anew—many cities have 
had programs for some time. Federal funds 
are being matched in 15 cities toward the 
end of preventing juvenile delinquency. 
The method is first to draw up a plan for 
the underprivileged in the slum areas of 
large metropolitan centers. All the resources 
of the area—schools, police courts, health, 
and other services—are drawn on. The ob- 
jective is to find opportunities for young 
people toward eventual self-support, and 
meanwhile they are off the streets. New 
York's plan already is underway, with New 
Haven and Cleveland scheduled to do the 
same before the end of the year. 

So it seems to me that encouraging prog- 
ress Is being made. But in the final analysis, 
the only individuals who can stamp out 
juvenile delinquency are the juveniles them- 
selves, I believe there is too much emphasis 
on the few who go wrong; I have vast faith 
in the great majority of American youth. 

I am sure that Newark's Youth Week and 
the awards for citizenship we are celebrat- 
ing today, will serve as an inspiration to 
young people in other cities who are trying 
to accept their responsibilities as junior 
members of the community. Any young per- 
son who learns to take-on responsibilities 
early in life is preparing himself for the lead- 
ership he should be expected to show when 
he becomes an adult. 

Just what are those adult obligations? I 
suppose everyone has his own ideas, and I am 
sure that in this audience, composed so 
overwhelmingly of those who believe deeply 
in public service, there are common views. 
But please let me run down the list as I 
see it. 

First, I believe that one should do every- 
thing he can to get out the vote for the party 
and candidate of his choice. Voting should 
be almost a requirement for membership in 
& community. It is not at all uncommon in 
Europe for more than 90 percent of the pop- 
ulace to vote in an election, but even in a 
presidential year in the United States the 
percentage is only a little over 60. 

But just to vote blindly, or do as one is 
told, doesn't exercise the franchise properly. 
Everyone should know the issues, and then 
make up his mind on what seems to him to 
be the answers. Here again the students 
who have won the awards today are prepar- 
ing themselves to take on the task of ana- 
lyzing the problems that face your com- 
munity and the Nation, and trying to find 
solutions that will work best for everyone 
concerned. To understand just what is go- 
ing on today is far more difficult than it was 
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a decade ago, to say nothing of two or three 
decades. And, of course, to know what the 
solutions are has become increasingly com- 
plicated. But there lies the great challenge 
and the opportunity with it, for you who 
will be responsible for the destinies of the 
Nation in which you live, and the world to 
which you will contribute. 

It seems to me that the third character- 
istic of a good citizen is one who is willing 
to take an honest and firm stand on an is- 
sue even though to do so may be unpopular 
in the context of the time and circum- 
stances. The extremists have always had 3 
following, and probably always will, but 
throughout the history of this Republic, 
reason has eventually ruled. The people 
who have made that possible have been the 
great majority of Americans to whom truth 
and right come close to being synonymous. 

And so this citizen with those three char- 
acteristics—there are many more attributes, 
of course—is prepared to pledge himself to 8 
government that is a trustee for all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of their party, for he knows 
that power of government derives only from 
those God-given rights, that he, as a citizen, 
possesses. 

To exercise those rights properly requires 
a number of characteristics, but there is still 
another that applies particularly to the stu- 
dents here today and their colleagues- 
Already these awardees have channeled thelr 
energies into healthy activities, and by that 
I mean both mental and physical. The tw? 
aid and abet each other. That is why I be- 
lieve so strongly in the President's Council 
on Youth Fitness, which is pro- 
grams to convert the flabby American into 
the physically rugged individual his ances- 
tors were. Mr. Kennedy has said that: “The 
strength of our democracy and our country 
can be no greater than the well-being of our 
citizens. The vigor of our country, its physi- 
cal strength and energy will be no more ad- 
vanced nor more substantial than the vitality 
and will of our countrymen.” 

The President then went on to say that: 
“In recent years we have seen many evi- 
dences that the physical fitness of our citl- 
zens—strength and ability to endure long 
hardships—lags far behind that of other 
peoples of the world. The poor scores made 
by our schoolchildren in simple physical 
fitness tests, the number of military service 
rejections for physical reasons, the obesity 
and physical inactivity of much of our adult 
population—all are indications that this Na- 
tion must take positive steps to revitalize 
our physical resources before it is too late. 

In this day of supersonic flight and Inter- 
continental ballistic missiles there can be ® 
tendency to lose sight of the fact that a man 
with a rifle on his shoulder is still the essen 
tial military power; without him no nation 
can hold or take a plece of territory, I share 
the feeling of most Americans that war in 
this age is too horrible to contemplate, vet 
there is no denying the fact that we must be 
ready, and that man with the rifle st! 
must be physically and mentally capable of 
playing his role. 

Just as the infantryman is the basic es 
sential to the military, so, too, is the police 
officer to law enforcement. He is not only 
enforcing the law, he is the symbol of the 
law, and a constant reminder that he 1$ 
there for the equitable protection of every- 
one, regardless of race, creed, or natlo 
origin. That is one reason, in my opinion. 
for treating those officers with the respect 
they are due, for once high regard for lau 
and order breaks downs, the whole fabric of 
society rips apart. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
say that I hold local law enforcement 
here and abroad in the highest esteem. Their 
cooperation has made it possible for mi 
Secret Service to accomplish missions 
otherwise never could have been comple of 
Over the years I have seen a rising leve! 
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Profeasionalism in law enforcement, a de- 
velopment that I belleve will continue. 

I have seen this, of course, in the Service 
to which I have devoted most of my life, 
and also in municipal, State and other Fed- 
eral enforcement personnel. The strong-arm 
Mentality among police officers has gone the 
Way of celluloid collars and cuffs. Today, 
SClentific methods time after time have pro- 
duced results that are infinitely more telling 

anything one could have expected 25 

ago when I began my career, which I 
look back on with a feeling df having been 
Privileged to serve. 

A large part of that quarter century was 
devoted to that all-important mission of 
the Secret Service—protecting the President 
and his family. The Service has discharged 
this responsibility, which is at once awe- 
Some, enjoyable and exacting, since 1901. 
Also, Congress recently extended the same 
Protection to the Vice President; previously 
he was protected only at his est. 

You may wonder why the Service is in the 

. The reason is that it was formed 
in 1865 to suppress the counterfeiting Of 
dur Nation’s currency which was then ram- 
Pant. The Secret Service is the oldest, and 

a long time was the only Federal inves- 

tive agency, and it frequently made in- 

tions for other departments. It was 

natural, then, that Presidential protection 
d fall to the Service. 

The Secret Service still arrests counterfeit- 
fs and forgers of Government checks and 
bonds. While criminals are making more 
today, they are enjoying it less. The 

the Service is running them down 
they can get the bogus bills into cir- 

tion. Last year the Service seized seven 
of every eight counterfeits that were 
Manufactured. The spurious money had a 
18 value of more than $3.5 million, which 
the potential loss from which the public 
Was saved. 
t Amportant as the suppressing of counter- 
ting is, it ranks second to the primary 
ent of protecting the President. 

Now this is a subject that the Service 
— often discuss publicly for a number 
8 One is that we respect the Pres- 

t's privacy. But also, if we should pub- 
icize an incident, some mentally disturbed 
Person or a practical joker might try to re- 
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the Secret Service was assigned to 
e Chief Executive, three Presidents 
assassinated in 37 years. Fortu- 
there has been no recurrence of those 
since the Service assumed its pro- 
e. But unsuccessful attempts have 
made on the lives of our Presidents. 
President and his family are also sub- 
to danger in which no harm is in- 
€d. For instance, in a crowd of people 
President may be endangered merely by 
Overenthusiasm of friendly and well- 
Meaning people, 
The President is protected around the 
7 days a week. The respon- 
centers on the White House detail, 
is supervised by a special agent in 
and his assistants. The detail is 
closely knit organization whose 
bers have been trained intensively in 
tive techniques. The duties of these 
are exacting, and each man must func- 
as an integral cog in the machinery 
Otection. Before the President goes 
here outside the White House, the de- 
Of how he is to be protected are worked 
that With each agent assigned specific duties 
Must be carried out with precision. 
age benever an occasion requires, more 
feld © than are on the detail, agents from 
Sta Offices in 64 cities throughout the 50 
ay en and Puerto Rico help out. Nearly 
bro ente in the Service have worked on 
e assignments at one time or an- 


e 
SEE f 
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Making advance security arrangements for 
the public appearances of the President, 
both in and out of Washington, ranks as 
one of the most important elements in 
our work. This is usually done a week to 
10 days before the event by agents from 
the detail, with the help of the 
agents in charge for the district in which 
the President will be visiting. We must de- 
termine how the President will travel, the 
route he will follow, the location and physi- 
cal layout at events he will attend, and the 
security posts to be established. We then 
have a plan for each movement the Presi- 
dent will make, and figure out how to pro- 
vide the maximum of security for him. This 
is the greatest part of the protection given 
him. 

All eventualities are taken into account in 
setting up the advance arrangements, in- 
cluding the likelihood of last-minute 
changes in the President’s schedule which 
might require deviation from the adopted 
plan. 

So you can see that the planning is tre- 
mendously important. The activities of the 
Secret Service in the protection of the Presi- 
dent being comparable to an iceberg: only 
one-tenth of it is seen, the rest remains un- 
observed. 

Protecting the President is the Service's 
paramount responsibility and it cannot be 
delegated to any other organization. How- 
ever, in every city and State the President 


visits, local law enforcement officers furnish . 


full cooperation and assistance to insure 
that no incident threatens his personal safe- 
ty. Invariably they do a fine job and it is 
a pleasure to work with them. 

I should like to observe that we shall not 
have fully satisfactory police work through- 
out the Nation until the need for high pro- 
fessional standards at every level is rec- 
ognized. We must build on what we have 
learned in the development of the Federal 
investigative agencies and the many fine 
State and local police forces. We must seek 
professional standards of training, ability, 
conduct, and effectiveness for all policemen. 
We must grant them adequate material re- 
wards and far more recognition and respect 
than we have in the past. 

To the students we are honoring today, 
I wish the best of luck and Godspeed. 
Thank you. 


Test Ban Letters to Colleague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, interest 
has been revived in letters I sent to 
colleagues last month under dates of 
April 3 and April 4 on the test ban issue. 
They were triggered by a communica- 
tion to the Members from William C. 
Foster, Disarmament Agency Director. 
In order that the content of these let- 
ters be available to anyone interested, 
I have asked that they be reproduced in 
the Recorp as follows: 

CONGRESS ON THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTITIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1963. 
Re nuclear test ban treaty. 

Dear COLLEAGUE; Yesterday you received 
a letter from the Director, Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, mentioning the 
risk of “surprise abrogation” inherent in 
test ban treaty. 
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This would be the situation if Soviets 
prepared clandestinely in their laboratories 
for a vital testing series. This could be 
done over a period of years behind the 
secrecy of the Iron Curtain. The Soviet 
Union then would suddenly announce with- 
drawal from the treaty and capitalize on 
this surprise factor by conducting intensive 
tests. 

The Director states the risk of Soviet 
achievement of nuclear superiority in this 
manner could be reduced by a U.S. policy 
of maintaining readiness to test in such 
eventuality. i 

However, the impossibility of keeping U.S. 
progress up under these circumstances was 
adequately stated by President Kennedy on 
March 2, 1962, in announcing U.S, test re- 
sumption following the breach of the then 
existing informal testing moratorium. 

The President’s words were as follows: 

“In actual practice, particularly in a so- 
ciety of free choice, we cannot keep top- 
flight scientists concentrating on the prep- 
aration of an experiment which may or may 
not take place on an uncertain date in the 
future. Nor can large technical laboratories 
be kept fully alert on a standby basis wait- 
ing for some other nation to break an 
agreement. This is not merely difficult or 
inconvenient—we have explored this alter- 
native thoroughly and found it impossible 
of execution.” 

The Director's letter briefly mentions 
arguments for a test ban treaty. A more 
complete and fair discussion can be found 
at page A1078 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of February 28, 1963. 

The subject also is covered in the Amer- 
ican Security Council's March 18, 1963, 
Washington Report which accompanies this 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 4, 1963. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: If a nuclear test ban 
treaty will serve to reduce the world's risks, 
it is only an effective treaty which will do 
s0—one which in fact stops nuclear weapons 
progress equally.on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Negotiation of an ineffective treaty would 
surrender the benefits an effective one 
might achieve. 

Disarmament Agency Director William C. 

Foster wrote you on April 2 declaring "sig- 
nificant Soviet advances“ by cheat testing 
“would require a series of tests.” He added 
that under present U.S. treaty proposals “the 
probability is high that any me 
series would be discovered by seismic and 
intelligence means.” 
I I respectfully differ with Mr. Foster based 
on scientific facts brought to light during 
recent hearings of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. ` 

The AEC's Director of Military Applications 
testified that all nuclear weapons of military 
interest except very large super H- bombs, 
which the Soviets have anyway, can be de- 
veloped by underground tests which create 
seismic signals of very small size. 

The Defense Department's seilsmologist 
testified about the inherent limitations on 
seismic instruments to detect and identify 
as cheat tests signals of this very small size 
(10 millimicrons and less) 

The net effect of this testimony was that 
intelligent Soviet cheating would create sig- 
nals which might be detected outside the 
U.S.S.R. but would be too small to identify 
as cheat tests. This is because such signals 
cannot be distinguished from the seismic 
signal of hundreds of small earthquakes oc- 
curring annually in Soviet territory. 

Therefore, there exists a “big hole” for 
cheating and clandestine development of 
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Soviet nuclear weapons superiority under 
US. nuclear test ban treaty proposals, 

This “big hole“ can be closed, and an ef- 
fective treaty achieved, only by US. insist- 
ence on manned seismic stations inside the 
USSR, Unmanned black boxes“ won't do 
the job because they are not tamperproof. 

Although Mr. Foster mentions “intelli- 
gence” as another means to spot cheating, 
when one recalls the difficulties even of find- 
ing out what is going on in nearby Cuba, 
wisdom dictates little reliance be placed on 
this alternative, 


Sincerely, 
Craic HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 
The American Security Council 


March 18 Washington Report referred 
to in the first letter was reproduced in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on March 25 at page A1697. 


Breaking Through the Cancer Curtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 16, 1963 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, one of the most ardent leaders 
in the fight campaign against cancer is 


George E. Stringfellow of East Orange, 
N.J. He has served as president of the 
New Jersey division of the American 
Cancer Society since 1946. His name 
is associated with an annual statewide 
contest which honors those editorial 
writers who have contributed the most 
to public education about the dangers 
and treatment of cancer. Mr. Stringfel- 
low has been awarded the New Jersey 
Academy of Medicine Annual Citizens 
Award, and he is an honorary member 
of the New Jersey Medical Society. 

Recently, Mr. Stringfellow wrote a 
“visiting editorial” for the Jersey Jour- 
nal of Jersey City. This editorial ex- 
pressed confidence about the future, and 
it showed that we have already traveled a 
long road in the fight against this tragic 
disease. The editorial is an informa- 
tive, helpful summary by one of the pio- 
neers who have helped advance us to our 
present stage of I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BREAKING THROUGH THE CANCER CURTAIN 

(Norr.—In keeping with Its policy of pre- 
senting all sides of questions, the Jersey 
Journal, from time to time, prints visiting 
editorials, written by qualified persons on 
specialized topics. Today's is by George 
Stringfellow, president of the New Jersey 
division of the American Cancer Society, 
past president of the chamber of commerce 
and civics of the Oranges and Maplewood, 
recipient of the American Cancer Society 
Award, honorary member of the New Jersey 
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Medical Society, recipient of the New Jersey 
Academy of Medicine Annual Citizens Award, 
past imperial potentate of the Shrine.) 

Because many people know that I am one 
of the eldest of the fighters against cancer, 
they sometimes ask me, wistfully or petulant- 
ly, when we shall celebrate our great break- 
through against a disease that will kill one 
in four of us if we don't kill it first. 

I could say, "I don't know.” 

I could say that whenever I have asked 
scientists this question during a cancer- 
fighting career that ranges back to the es- 
tablishment of the New Jersey division of the 
American Cancer Society in the middle 1940's 
and which has honored me three times with 
the presidency of the division—I could say 
that scientists agree that the prevention and 
cure of cancer is just around the corner. 
They just don't know which corner. That is 
why researchers spend $11 million a year ex- 
ploring every avenue and every alley of bi- 
ological science. 

I could say, I think with some support 
from the realistic scientists, that we shall 
never wholly understand the mystery of can- 
cer until we have unlocked nature's inner- 
most secret and stared in awe and reverence 
on the mystery of life itself. 

But when in my April rounds in the annual 
crusade I am asked about breakthrough, I 
ask people instead to look at the bresk- 
through we are making every day. 

We have broken through the wall of ig- 
norance and superstition and terrified apathy 
that once kept people mute about their 
knowledge that something in them or their 
way of life had changed. 

People now know our danger signals. 
People do get to the doctor's office in time. 
There was a time when cancer was absolutely 
and invariably fatal. Today we save one of 
three. We could save 100,000 more this 
year alone. We have broken through and 
annihilated human complacency with 
cancer. 

We have broken through in the science 
of surgery, radiation, chemotherapy—doctors 
are doing brilliant things these days to save 
cases that would have been abandoned as 
incurable only yesterday. 

We have broken through in detection, the 
Papanicolaou smear. test has almost wiped 
out cancer of the cervix. Breast self-exam- 
ination has reversed the direction of that 
death rate among women and the ACS film 
and literature has taken a hand in that. 

We have broken through in other kinds of 
education—just now emphatically in putting 
before young people our statistical correla- 
tion between cigarette smoking and cancer 
of the lung and in asking them whether the 
habit is worth the cost. 

We are fighting our way now to break 

an immunology in virus research, in 
the direction of some distant day when per- 
haps a single vaccine or a series of inocula- 
tions may confer lifelong immunity against 
a disease we need not even then quite under- 
stand. 

And we have broken through, with our 
program of service to the cancer patient and 
his family, into the presence of the killer, it- 
self. Our free dressings, our pain-relieving 
medications (free to the medically indigent), 
our clinics and motor-corps service and 
skill in organizing the resources of the com- 
munity against the impoverishment of the 
stricken family—these are breakthroughs in 
the deepest sense of the word. 

It is a long war, it is a hard, bitter war. 
But we have managed to make a fight of it. 
We have managed to shape some victories. 
In our own implacable way we are happy 
warriors, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of ® 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or Independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). f 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Hous® 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has report 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
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not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 


authorized bookdealers and quantity pur 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 724. 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond P. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrcorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recor, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 

e — 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 


expenses of such printing, the 5 


gressional Directory. No sale shall be 
5 5 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P 
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I understand that another Member of 
Senate wishes to speak at this time. 
Therefore, in order to give him an op- 
ty to reach the Chamber, I sug- 

gest the absence of a quorum: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
INovyr in the chair). The clerk will call 

Toll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
Ak unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE TEN- 
VALLEY AUTHORITY ON 
THREE DECADES OF ACHIEVE- 


Rote of the fact that tomorrow, May 18, 
1963, is an important anniversary. It is 
the 30th birthday of the act of Congress 
set up the Tennessee Valley Au- 
on May 18, 1933. 
like to take this occasion to 
Congratulate the public officials and 
of this great region—the Ten- 
Nessee Valley. 
Tomorrow, they will, so to speak, “blow 
dut 30 candles on TVA’s birthday cake.” 
They will celebrate the fact that TVA 
brought light to those who had, for so 
long, lacked the miracles of electrifica- 


They will rejoice that TVA brought 
control to those who had so long 
ered the ravages of overflowing 


. 


will recall that in time of war, 
ed the highest priority needs of 
in time of peace, TVA has served 
national economic and military 
TVA brought recreation; it 
industry; it brought prosperity 
ture. 
the history of the 20th century is 
we can be certain that one of its 
chapters will be reserved for 
Vision, skill, and devotion which went 
the creation, the administration, 
the realization of the pioneering 
t. 
are Members of this Congress 
ere in the Congress when TVA was 
Visi 
to 
Sena: 


i 
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DEN]. was in the Congress at 
TVA became a reality. Of 
there are other Senators. I only 
m those two because they have 
prominent in these matters. 
N and beloved George Norris of 
theraska literally gave his very life for 

Creation of TVA. He will be remem- 
ered t the history of this Na- 
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Tilustrious names too numerous to 
mention highlight this chapter. I have 
referred to names such as that of the 
unforgettable Senator from Nebraska 
George W. Norris, and I also refer to our 
heroic Chief Executive, President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, and to Senators 
and Representatives, as well as count- 
less other officials and private citizens, 
who helped build this remarkable enter- 
prise. 

From the ends of the earth, famous 
and unknown tourists have come to see 
TVA. The news of its marvels of engi- 
neering and planning have literally 
circled the world. 3 

When kings, presidents, and prime 
ministers have visited the United States, 
invariably a stop at TVA has been one 
of the highest priorities on their list. 

TVA has been the living answer to the 
false charge that a “democracy could 
not plan democratically.” 

It has been the answer to the false 
charge that “Federal, State, and local 
governments would be perpetually at 
odds with one another in a multi-State 
development.” 

It has been the answer to the false 
charge that “there must be either public 
enterprise or private enterprise but that 
they could not possibly coexist side by 
side.” 

The fact is that private enterprise has 
prospered beyond its greatest hopes, 
thanks to TVA. 

TVA is a monument in the history of 
rural electrification. It is a landmark 
in scientific agriculture and conserva- 
tion. It is a milestone in public admin- 
istration. 

It brilliantly trained an entire genera- 
tion of personnel, many of whom have 
gone on to serve in other posts in the 
Federal Government and elsewhere with 
great distinction. 

TVA is a national and international 
achievement. But it is also a regional 
achievement. It is one of the greatest 
achievements of the Middle South and 
of the South. This great region of our 
country taught all the other regions 
what voluntary cooperation and plan- 
ning could do to raise living standards. 
This great region proved the talent 
which it possesses to blend the best of 
the old with the best of the new. 

The history of TVA began in contro- 
versy. It continued, to some extent, in 
controversy. But bold, fearless men met 
head on each successive issue and re- 
solved it for the public interest. The 
result is today’s expanded TVA. 

I am very proud to be one of the sup- 
porters of this great program. It has 
been my opportunity, from time to time 
in the Senate, to vote to strengthen TVA 
and to make it an even more effective 
instrument for the public good and for 
individual and national prosperity. 

Now, TVA looks to still finer horizons. 
Its accomplishments of the past are but 
the prelude to still finer achievements 
in the future. 

I congratulate the Members of the 
Senate who serve the TVA region and 
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who have helped advance the TVA ideal. 
There is still much to be learned in 
other regions of our Nation from this 
great and successful experiment. 

I think of the Missouri Valley, for ex- 
ample, and I think of other great river 
valleys that have had somewhat similar 
experience, regrettably not as closely 
integrated and as well planned, but we 
have learned how to utilize these great 
natural resources, how to harness the 
waters of the rivers for good, to stop 
fiooding, to secure power and energy, de- 
velop recreational resources, and literally 
to make whole areas of the Nation blue 
as a result of the work of the hand of 
man. 

I hope, too, that in the years to come, 
throughout the world, valley author- 
ities” in great river basins will come to 
stand as monuments to all those who 
helped make TVA possible in our own 
land, and who advanced it to such great 
success. 

Mr. President, I understand our Presi- 
dent will be visiting the TVA area to help 
commemorate its 30th anniversary or 
birthday. I think it is so fitting and 
proper that President Kennedy do this, 
because he too has been a supporter of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority at a time 
when regional interests may have told 
him to the contrary, but he has taken the 
broad national interest. 

President Kennedy will bring with him 
again the spirit or progress and of adven- 
ture, the spirit of moving forward into 
the new frontiers he has outlined for 
the Nation, as he visits the remarkable 
new frontier of democratic planning and 
achievement. I use the word “demo- 
cratic” with a small d.“ even though it 
was created under a Democratic admin- 
istration, because what I am 
about is what TVA has meant to the 
people and to the Nation. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until noon, Mon- 
day next. > 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 39 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, May 20, 1963, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by 

the Senate May 17, 1963. 
y- DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

William H. Orrick, Jr., of California, to 
be an Assistant Attorney General, vice Lee 
Loevinger. 

SUBVERSIVE Activities CONTROL BOARD 

Thomas James Donegan, of New York, to 
be a member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board for the term expiring April 
9, 1967. (Reappointment.) 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Lee Loevinger, of Minnesota, to be a mem- 


unexpired term of 7 years 
from July 1, 1961, vice Newton N. Minow, 


Farmers Should Vote “Yes” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in view 
of the widespread interest of those en- 
gaged in agriculture in the coming wheat 
referendum on May 21, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an editorial from the Sioux 
Falls Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
under date of May 13. I commend this 
editorial for the edification of all who 
have interested themselves in this com- 
ing referendum. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARMERS SHOULD VOTE "YES" FOR $2 WHeatT— 

“No” Vore Won'’r SOLVE FARM PROBLEM 

The Nation's wheat farmers will vote Tues- 
day, May 21, on the wheat program for 1964. 

What a yes“ or “no” vote means in the 
wheat referendum has been the subject of 
much debate and controversy in recent 
weeks. 


unsupported 
market needs or unlimited production. 

If farmers vote “yes” their acreage will be 
cut 10 percent. They will get $2 a bushel on 
about 80 percent of their normal production 
and $1.30 on all other production. Their 
gross national income will be about $2.3 bil- 
lion from wheat. ‘The total production will 
be about 1.1 billion bushels. A marketing 
certificate plan will be used. 

If farmers vote “no,” price supports will 
be about $1.25 per bushel to farmers com- 
plying with allotments. There will be no 
support to noncomplying farmers. The na- 
tional gross income from wheat will be about 
$1.6 billion. National production will be 
about 1.5 billion bushels. 

IMPACT ON SOUTH DAKOTA 

Wheat has been a problem in the United 
States since World War I. It is a problem 
because our efficient wheatgrowers can pro- 
duce more wheat than (1) we can eat, (2) 
we can feed, (3) we can market abroad, or 
(4) give away. The increase in yields per 
acre has risen from 124 bushels in the 1930’s 
to a present average yield of 25 bushels per 
acre. The surplus has piled up. 

The domestic U.S. market for wheat to- 
day averages about 600 million bushels. 
We export about 600 million bushels each 
year. Each bushel that is.exported is sub- 
sidized. In 1961-62 this included some 220 
million bushels sold abroad by commercial 
exporters and 490 million bushels in the 
food-for-peace program. 

If the wheat program is approved, South 
Dakota's 1964 income from wheat would be 
over $64 million, This is based on harvest 
of the State's quota of about 33 million 
bushels. If the program is not approved, 
farmers could expect about 61 a bushel for 
wheat. They would have to raise 64 million 
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Appendix 


bushels to equal the income they would get 
from 33 million bushels, 

The wheat program requires a two-thirds 
vote across the Nation for approval. This 
year farmers who have wheat allotments of 
15 acres or less will be eligible to vote. There 
are 1.2 million farms in the Nation in this 
category. There are 14,600 growers eligible 
to vote in South Dakota for the first; time. 

Wheat is raised on 43,800 farms in South 
Dakota. All persons with a direct interest 
in wheat produced on the farm may vote. 
This makes many more persons than the 
number of farms eligible to vote. Eligible 
voters include landlords who rent on a share 
basis, their wives if they are named in the 
lease or deed; tenants, their chidlren, etc. 

CONTROLS, SUBSIDY GO TOGETHER 

We do not share the beliefs of those who 
see a No“ vote as a means of taking Gov- 
ernment out of the farm program, or getting 
a better one. 

In fact, the United States would still have 
a problem of what to do with increased 
stocks of grain if production controls are re- 
moved. South Dakota and other States in 
the Wheat Belt would face a grave loss of 
farm income. The effect of cheap wheat 
could further pull down livestock and other 
farm prices. The country would have 300 
million more bushels of surplus wheat and 
no place to put it or sell it. 


Farmers obviously can’t have unlimited- 


production and price supports, paid for by 
the Government. If they accept the idea of 
Government price supports, they have to ac- 
cept the idea of Government controls. The 
controls for 1964 are necessarily more strict 
than before. It is this additional degree of 
control which has drawn the principal ob- 
jections. 

Most industrialized nations of the world 
subsidize their agriculture. This is particu- 
larly true of the Common Market nations and 
Great Britain. 

We do not believe that the time Is here 
when the U.S. Government can get out of 
the farm program, without jeopardizing the 
economic welfare of the Nation's agriculture. 
To throw the American farmer on the world 
market is no solution. It would bring more 
problems. 

LOOK OUT FOR OUR OWN FIRST 


Let the opponents of stricter wheat con- 
trols come out and say they favor unlimited 
production of livestock, cotton, peanuts and 
the other basic American crops. Let them 
say they'll put the American farmer at the 
mercy of unrestricted Imports of Argentine 
and Canadian beef and wheat and Australian 
and New Zealand wool and mutton. If they 
want the world price to govern all wheat, 
they should let the world price govern every- 
thing else in this country from autonrobiles 
to meat. 

We think the Federal Government should 
look out for the American farmer first. We 
don't care to advise the farmer to throw 
himself on the world market, while Ameri- 
can industry enjoys the benefit of the built- 
in subsidies of tariffs and other advantages. 

Dollar wheat and unlimited production 
won't solve the Government’s farm and sur- 
plus problems here or abroad. It could re- 
sult in greatly expanded livestock produc- 
tion and lower livestock prices and returns. 

We think the choice for the South Dakota 
farmer boils down to $2 wheat or $1 wheat. 
We think he should vote yes“ —for $2 wheat. 


Texas Barbecues: 1903 and 1963 
' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in ? 
recent issue of the Austin American 
Statesman, J. Frank Dobie wrote a won 
derful story of Texas barbecues held 60 
years apart. I recommend the article 
to my colleagues not only for their read? 
ing enjoyment of a warm, delightful tale 
but more particularly because all those 
who endeavor to assess the true prob- 
lems and values of our day will find in- 
spiration in the intelligence, sincerity 
and courage of our Vice President, ſor 
the article well illustrates how the Hon“ 
orable Lynpon B. Jonnson truly prac” 
tices what he preaches: 

Texas BARBECUES: 1903 AN 1963 
(By J. Frank Dobie) 
I don't know whether to begin this plec? 


1903 or with a barbecue at the LBJ 
on the Pedernales River, west of J 
City in the spring of 1963. 

The recent barbecue would be simpler 13 
a way, for Vice President LYNDON Jo 
was born very near the LBJ ranch, whe? 
he and Lady Bird Johnson reside at ume 
and entertain guests from around the wor 
as well as from cedar brakes close at hand, 
In another way the barbecue of 1903 would 
be simpler, for life was much simpler then. 
Both barbecues are out of my own 
ence. 

When I was a ranch boy 
County, ranch people of the 
picnic every summer under 
trees near what used to be Barlow's 
but came to be named Dinero, on the N A 
River. Dinero consisted of a store and 
which a man on horseback 


The barbecuing of beeves over big pits. (3) 
Tournament running in which the rider un 
speared the most rings received a new 

as a prize. (4) The musicians. 

These musicians were two, sometime 
three, Mexicans with fiddle and guitar. 
didn't sing as I recall. They stood and 
played near the wonderful tubs of ice cold 
lemonade. They played “La Golondrin®, 
“Over the Waves,” and other waltzes. 
didn’t want to hear anything else. I h 
nothing else, and for days and nights 
this barbecue strains of the music would 
haunt me. 

At that period nobody thought of calling 
a Mexican anything else than Mexican un 
less it was some derogatory word. Tatig 
There wou! 
There would be the musicians. 


1963 


than Anglo- 
no families lived on the ranches, but 

Mexicans except the musicos and the 
moorers would be at the barbecue. No 

xican could go into a restaurant or an ice 
ae un parlor at Beeville, 20 miles away, and 
to With what were called white people 
lore rash himself. Yet his music and his 
cul Were then accepted as a part of the 

inheritance of the country. 

About 20 years after 1903 I began gathering 
teensary Stories told by Mexicans, writing 
The down ‘and putting them into books. 

Mexicans’ contributions in music, song, 
quae . and labor, especially as va- 
lite Texas people long 


anteceding cowboy, entered into the 
teore the Mexicans themselyes entered into 
In 


aar more Mexican families 


Of English» 

t life, Individuals of Mexican anteced- 
ts now teach in the University of Texas. 
8 very few indeed attended the Uni- 
ty of Texas. In many towns, Mexican 

“shoolehiidren were segregated. 
ed t was some years after I become acquaint- 
he barbecues that I heard Negroes sing 
ber, before white audiences. This was 
ore John A. Lomax and Carl Sandburg 
Made America more aware of the beauti- 
and the vital in Negro folksongs. It was 
ore Joel Chandler Harris had trans- 
into Uncle Remus the primary crea- 
in story—Negro story—of the Ameri- 
While these Negro creations were 
by whites as a part of the land's 
inheritance, the creators themselves 
admitted into white social and edu- 

institutions. 

& long, long time before the makers 
bbit stories. of Negro worksongs, 
God's Chillun Got Shoes,” “He Holds 
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They Crucified My Lord,” “Roll, 
and other great spirituals en- 
doors to where all colors learn science 
are touched alike by the cultures of 
World. 
€ come now to the barbecue on April 27, 
the LBJ ranch. It honored dele- 
the United Nations from 25 coun- 
ttered over the two hemispheres. 
elegates spoke Portuguese, Span- 
Norwegian, Rumanian, Japa- 
ese, Arabian, Turkish, and other 
They were in color white, black, 
other shades. The delegate who 
to Vice President JOHNSON’s wel- 
Spoke in English cultivated at Oxford 
Cambridge University, He was from Cey- 
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cosmopolitan barbecue came as in- 
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Antonio. I and Mrs. Dobie sat 
where Vice President JOHNSON 
also Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Ander- 
cultivated colored people from 
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— but after she sang in Austin a few weeks 
hag me Was a guest at the LBJ ranch. It 
the Deen 24 years since the Daughters of 
tion American Revolution denied Constitu- 
Bir Hali to her. Cheered on by the John 
Uni hers, they might deny fiying of the 
Wo ed Nations flag there now. No matter. 
ed Are progressing away from country-mind- 
Ress to world-mindedness. 
ton uppose that some or the Texas legisla- 
Ing and senators now passing a law prohibit- 
the fying of United Nations flags on any 
naPerty owned by the State of Texas would 
haye felt at ease at the LBJ barbecue. 
. of them might feel more at ease at a 
les, Jur. Klan barbecue. Change is cease- 
evolution is forward. I had a brighter 
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time at this barbecue than I had drinking 
ice cold lemonade when it was an annual 
treat only at barbecues on the Nueces River 
in Live Oak County 60 years ago. 


Lonisville Takes a Historic Stride in 
Race Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 17, 1963 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the May 16 issue of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal entitled “Louisville 
Takes a Historic Stride in Race Rela- 
tions.” I should like to read the first 
paragraph: 

Louisville has taken another historic step 
in race relations, Passage of the ordinance 
forbidding racial discrimination in public 
accommodations announces to the Nation 
that Louisville rejects the spirit of Birming- 
ham and Oxford. All of those who believe 
in this community; and its basic respect for 
human rights, can hold their heads a little 
higher today. 


The people of our State, and particu- 
larly the city of Louisville, are very 
pleased about this historic step. I do 
not live in Louisville. My colleague (Mr. 
Morton] is a resident of Louisville. I 
am sure he would join with me in speak- 
ing of this great and courageous step 
taken by the board of aldermen under 
the leadership of Mayor William Cow- 
ger and County Judge Marlow Cook in 
their support of the ordinance. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOUISVILLE Takes A Historic STRIDE IN RACE 
RELATIONS 

Louisville has taken another historic step 
in race relations, Passage of the ordinance 
forbidding racial discrimination in public 
accommodations announces to the Nation 
that Louisville rejects the spirit of Birming- 
ham and Oxford. All of those who believe 
in this community, and its basic respect for 
human rights, can hold their heads a little 
higher today. 

Credit must go, first of all, to the Alder- 
men, who had to make the ultimate decision. 
It wasn't an easy one. They could have 
heeded the counsel of the timid, the fearful, 
the blindly stubborn, and the rabble- K 
and tried to evade and postpone decision. 
They refused to take this course, and if this 
board does nothing else it will be long re- 
membered for this week of decision. 

A full measure of credit must go, too, to 
the city human relations commission, which 
carefully prepared the way; to Mayor Wil- 
liam Cowger, who when the chips were down 
put his prestige on the line in backing the 
ordinance; and to County Judge Marlow 
Cook, who supported Mayor Cowger in urg- 
ing their Republican colleagues to do the 
right thing. 

The ordinance addresses itself to services 
of business establishments, forbidding the 
withholding of service in “any place of busi- 
ness offering or holding out to the general 
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public services or facilities for the peace, 
comfort, health, welfare, or safety of such 
general public.” This means, for example, 
that petty forms of discrimination such as 
refusing to let Negroes try on wearing ap- 
parel, while according this privilege to other 
customers, must be eliminated. 
further, that bowling alleys serving the pub- 
lic must do just that, and not confine their 
service to a portion of the public according 
to skin color. 

None of the adjustments should be difi- 
cult. Where they have been made, the tran- 
sition was smooth. The ordinance does not 
take effect until mid-September, but there 
is no reason why business establishments 
covered by the ordinance should wait until 
then to conform to the spirit of the law. 

Although passage of the ordinance was a 
signal victory over discrimination, let no 
one be lulled into believing that the job is 
done. Discrimination in ho and em- 
ployment poses formidable challenges, and 
even now the Human Relations Commission 
is moving in these areas. = 

Moreover, the writ of the public-accommo- 
dations ordinance runs only in the city, not 
in its environs, What is needed is a State 
law banning discrimination in services pro- 
vided by establishments licensed to serve 
the public. This newspaper has 
urged enactment of such a law in the past, 
and we hope the General Assembly at its 
regular 1964 session will take this step. 


Bureaucracy Berserk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or o 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
lighted to find in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, of May 8, the following 
column by Halmes Alexander, comment- 
ing on my April 30 speech in which I re- 
vealed how the USES is cheating the 
unemployed of the United States: 

BUREAUCRACY BERSERK 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasSHINGTON.—In Toledo, an Ohio spokes- 
man for the U.S. Employment Service gave 
the following television comment to the 
question of whether his Government bu- 
reau was in competition with the private 
enterprise employment agencies: 

“I have no compunction about competing 
with private employment agencies,” said this 
public servant, one Milton Davidson, “I 
want to make it very uncomfortable for 
those fee-charging agencies.” 

You could hardly find the bust-business 
policy of Federal bureaucracy more ruthless- 
ly expressed. Here is the profit system 
frankly denounced. 

Here is the implicit socialistic philosophy 


do things better than private enterprise. 

Here is the diametric reversal of Lincoln's 
celebrated statement of governmental 
purpose: 

“The object of government is to do for a 
community of people, whatever they need 
to have done, but cannot do at all or cannot 
so well do for themselves. 

Today, there are 4,100,000 unemployed per- 
sons in the United States, and a good many 
of them evidently cannot find work. It goes 
without saying that the purpose of the tax- 
supported Employment Service is to guide 
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such hapless persons into jobs. But there 
are 68,100,000 people who do have gainful 
positions, proving that they are not hapless. 

And what do we find USES doing? We 
find at the latest report that, during 1962, 
USES got three new jobs for employed per- 
sons as against two jobs for the jobless. 

Some of the positions which the USES was 
brokering ran upward of $20,000 a year. It 
seems obvious that a man in that bracket 
hardly needs or deserves socialized job 
placement, 2 

So here's the Government helping people 
who didn’t need help more than it was 
helping people who did. j 

What else? The Government was actively 
threatening the jobs and incomes of persons 
who make a living in the employment agen- 
cles. It is a small American industry, but a 
socially useful one. I learn that there are 
roughly 4,500 firms which specialize in job- 
finding, that these firms engage 25,000 
workers whose average income is a modest 
$5,000 a year. 

These agents find themselves competing 
with a Federal bureau that charges no fee 
tor job placement but which spends $160 mil- 
lion a year out of tax- supplied revenue. 

Wondering if Mr. Davidson’s TV statement 
represented official thinking, I contacted the 
Labor Department and got a startling view- 
point. I was told: 

“There is a moral question of whether a 
man should have to pay to find a job.“ 

The implication is plain that profit seekers 
in the field of job placement, often a very 

form of counseling and aptitude 
testing, are the equivalent of social blood- 
suckers. 

You could walk all over the New Frontier 
and not come up with a better example of 
why businessmen continue to regard this ad- 
ministration as antibusiness. 

One Republican, Congressman FRANK Bow, 
of Ohio, goes further. He sees the USES as 
an empire-bullding bureaucracy, intent upon 
total control and placement of American 
manpower, from the humblest job to the 
highest. 

Of course, the administration spokesmen 
don’t subscribe to Mr. Bow's definition. 

But if private agencies are badly injured 
or destroyed, and if any large segment of the 
labor force must turn to Government to find 
employment, we would be living under a 
socialized monopoly that wouldn't smell any 
sweeter by any other name. 


Cab Driver Stabbed by Rioters Thanks 
Negro Who Saved His Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
all the news coverage that has come out 
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of Birmingham concerning the demon- 
strations brought on by those racial agi- 
tators of the southern leadership con- 
ference, certain elemental aspects of 
courtesy and humanity have been over- 
looked. Last Saturday night a Birming- 
ham taxicab driver, W. A. Bowman, of 
916 24th Street SW., was unprovokedly 
attacked by rioting Negroes. However, 
a Negro civil defense worker, ordered to 
duty by local civil defense officials, came 
to Mr. Bowman's rescue. The civil de- 
fense worker fought off the cab driver's 
attackers and put him into a car that 
took him to a hospital. 

Last Tuesday, May 14, 1963, Mr, Bow- 
man left the hospital saying he owed his 
life to that Negro civil defense worker. 

I think that this article should help 
reestablish the fact that in Birmingham 
there is respect for human life and that 
among the rank and file of Birming- 
ham's citizens, colored and white, there 
is little feeling of animosity. 

All the Members of the House will be 
interested in reading the enclosed article, 
which appeared in the May 16, 1963, 
issue of the Birmingham News; 

Owes LIFE TO Necro CIVIL DEFENSE WORKER, 
Says CABBIE, Hurt IN Rior ~ 
A Birmingham taxicab driver, stabbed in 


Street SW., Yellow Cab driver. 
be here today if it wasn't for him.“ 


Bowman said he was stabbed several times, 


The other man, Police Officer J. N. Spivey, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
Directory. No sale shall be made 
we (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SA | 


Additional copies of Government publics“ 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gove: 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 
thereof as determined by the Public Prin 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed o 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may au 
the resale of Government publications DY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY“ 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY- 
ernment publications under such regula 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the 1°- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL 

with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimu™ 
from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of * 
document not already provided for by lau. 
but only when the same shall be accompa 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu" 
tive department, bureau, board or independ” 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to ing 
shall submit therewith 4 


usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports & 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (us 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


immediately to the Committee on 
Administration of the House of Represents” 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin 


pro : pe 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


to print and deliver upon the order of an! 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extract 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recor, the perso% 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


West Virginia Centennial “Parade of 
Flags” Salutes the President and Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States honored 
the State of West Virginia today when 
he accepted from our Governor the flag 
of our State. The Chief Executive ex- 

the desire to have it flown over 

the White House on the West Virginia 
Centennial birthday, June 20, 1963. 

& ceremony at the White House, 

. William Wallace Barron, accom- 

Panied by West Virginia Centennial 

on officials and staff aids, and 

by Members of the State's delegation in 

the Congress, presented to President 

the West Virginia Centennial 

Parade of Flags as well as a West Vir- 

Binia State flag. 

Following the ceremony in the new 

flower garden, the parade of flags 

mstration was brought to the Cap- 

itol where, at the noon hour on the east 

nt steps of the Senate wing, the 

Colorful and efficient parade group gave 
8 public performance. 

In presenting the centennial parade 

flags, Government Barron described it 
to President Kennedy, as: 

A group of Senior Boy Scouts and high 
Schoo) students formed for the purpose of 

nting West Virginia in various ways 


. They 

Carrying with them the flag of the State of 
West Virginia and a 85-star American flag. 
the 35th star, of course, representing West 
i They wish to honor our sister 
States and to that end they are carrying a 
flag for every State in this great Nation of 
Ours, including that of the District of Colum- 


1812. 
And now, Mr, President, it is my privilege 
and honor to present to you the flag of the 
Btate of West Virginia in recognition of our 
anniversary and Iam taking the liberty 
Of proposing if it is within regulations that 
the flag of the State of West Virginia be 
flown at the White House on our centennial 
birthday which is June 20 of this year. 


President Kennedy’s response was a 
tribute to the State of West Vir- 
as well as to the Boy Scout move- 
Ment and the Scouts who represented 
West Virginia in the “Parade of Flags.” 
A text of the President’s acknowledg- 
Ment was supplied by the Office of the 
te House Press Secretary. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the remarks by the President of the 

nited States. 


Appendix 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Governor, Senators, Congressmen: I want 
to express my warm appreciation to you 
for this flag. I don't know whether it is 
regulations or not, but in any case it is 
going to be, because we will certainly fly this 
fiag over the White House on the June 
centennial day or any other day that West 
Virginia wants it flown. And after that we 
will frame this flag and put it in the White 
House in my office, because there is no State 
whose flag I would rather have. 

I want to express my great appreciation 
to ali of those of you who are Scouts for 
coming here this morning. We are very 
proud of the Boy Scouts and I am particu- 
larly glad that we have so many of them in 
West Virginia, so many of them in the 
country. I can’t imagine better training for 
our younger citizens and I hope that this 
impressive evidence this m of their 
strong patriotic feeling will be an inspiration 
to thousands of other young boys who, them- 
selves, can become Scouts and demonstrate 
their desire for citizenship and also their 
strong love of their country. 

But most especially I am glad to welcome 
you here because this is part of a very im- 
portant historic event, the centennial of 
West Virginia. The State motto of West Vir- 
ginia is that mountaineers are always free. 
West Virginia was born out of a desire to be 
free and there is no State in the Union 
which, in the wars of this country, has given 
a larger percentage of their sons to the de- 
fense of their country, suffered a larger num- 
ber of casualties and in a hundred battle- 
fields scattered around this world has demon- 
strated that mountaineers will continue to 
be free. 

This is a great State which I know very 
well from top to bottom, from east to west, 
and it has some of our most devoted citi- 
zens in it. And, therefore, I was particular- 
ly glad to have a chance to welcome all of 
you here this morning. We welcome you 
to these very historic grounds here at the 
White House. This House behind you is 
identified with the great moments in Amer- 
ican history and one of the greatest moments 
in American history was the birth of West 
Virginia in an entirely different world, but 
a world which still carries with it the un- 
print of the struggles which brought free- 
dom to West Virginia. 

West Virginia is free, the United States is 
free, and that freedom is maintained by 
the desire of the people of your State and 
country and by your willingness to meet all 
these challenges. So we are glad to have 
you Governor, Senators, and Congressmen, 
and, most especially, citizens of West Vir- 
ginia who are among the best citizens of 
the United States. Thank you. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
addition to Governor Barron and Mem- 
bers of the West Virginia delegation in 
the Congress, the State was represented 
at both the White House and Capitol 
functions by Chairman Charles Hodel of 
the West Virginia Centennial Commis- 
sion and Executive Director Carl Sulli- 
van, Lloyd Calvert, and Don Flesher of 
the Centennial Commission staff. 

The “Parade of Flags” organization is 
a flexible marching and display unit de- 
veloped for the West Virginia Centennial 


by a committee headed by William C. 
Handlan of Fairmont, who was capably 
assisted by fellow Fairmonters Joseph E. 
Hoffmann, Forest R. Stalnaker, Jack 
Carpenter, Quin Terry, and Mayor Wil- 
liam G. Meyer. Their outstanding work 
was admirably complemented by that of 
the parade director, Earl W. McConnell; 
the tour leader, Frank DeGarmo; the 
Scout drillmaster, L. Jay Smith; and 
group leaders, W. F. Criss, Vernon Whet- 
zel, Herman Bartholow, Jr., and Carmen 
D'Amico, all of Fairmont. 

The Monongah High School of Marion 
County supplied the 31-member band, 
while the “Parade of Flags” participants 
from Marion, Monongalia, and Preston 
Counties numbered 90 Boy Scouts. 

Chairman Handlan and his Fairmont 
associates performed an exceptionally 
commendable service in bringing the 
group together and developing their 
demonstration into one of color and 
historical significance. The “Parade of 
Flags” will richly enhance the West Vir- 
ginia Centennial Celebration which will 
begin officially on “Statehood Day,” 
June 20. 


Control of Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, in an editorial 
in its May 7 issue, properly expresses 
alarm over the increasing domination 
of the Nation’s total research effort by 
the Federal Government, 

It would indeed be ironic, as the Bul- 
letin editorial suggests, if this trend con- 
tinues to the point where the Washing- 
ton bureaucracy has complete control of 
all scientific research, for this is the sys- 
tem of state p practiced by the 
Communist world with which we are 
competing. 

The Congress has a responsibility to 
see that it does not happen, and we 
would be well advised to heed the warn- 
ing signals raised in the Bulletin edito- 
rial, which follows: : 

CONTROL OF RESEARCH 

A trend that is perhaps inevitable but 
nonetheless alarming is the domi- 
nation of the Nation's total research effort 
by the Federal Government. 

The Government is now spending at the 
rate of about $12 billion a year on research 
and development. Although most of this 
is spent by way of contracts uni- 
versities and corporations, the Government's 
influence over what projects are to be pur- 
sued and over the allocation of resources 
and talents is almost complete, 
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The ironic thing Is that while the neces- 
sity to compete with the Communist world 
provides the main impetus for Government 
domination of our research efforts, the re- 
sult Is that we get closer and closer to the 
Communist system of state planning—a 
system in which all major research decisions 
and all decisions concerning the utilization 
of the Nation’s pool of scientists are made 
by the Government bureaucracy. 

We thus lose one of the basic strengths 
of our system, which is determination of 
activity by the free market. 

Granted, some of the benefits derived 
from Government-sponsored research spill 
over and can be used in the private sector, 
but too often this is more a result of chance 
than of intention. 

Among the weaknesses inherent in Gov- 
ernment domination of research—or of any 
other activity, for that matter—are the re- 
luctance to abandon projects which look less 
than promising, the susceptibility to politi- 
cal as opposed to economic considerations, 
and the absence of the type of cost con- 
sciousness which prevails in the private 
sector, 


Hopewell Baptist Church, Smith County, 
Tex., Looks Forward to 105th Anni- 


versary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS © 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. Earle Walker, Sunday editor of the 
Tyler Courier-Times-Telegraph, has 
written an interesting feature story on 
the eve of the annual memorial service 
at the cemetery of the Hopewell Baptist 
Church, Smith County, Tex. This ac- 
count was printed in the Sunday, May 5, 
1963, edition of the Tyler Courier-Times- 
Telegraph. Â 

Hopewell Church is one of the old 
churches in Smith County. It has a his- 
torical treasure in its minutes, as the 
church possesses its original manuscript- 
minutes complete, going back to its origi- 
nal date of foundation, and running the 
105 years to date. These minutes were 
carefully guarded and preserved for 
years by Mrs. Charles L. Duncan. 

This church first met in the building 
housing the cotton gin of Harvey Yar- 
borough, who served as the church's first 
secretary, serving in that capacity a total 
of 9 years. I attended the centennial of 
this church in 1958. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Walker’s article entitled 
“Hopewell Baptists’ Century of Faith” 
from the Tyler Courier-Times-Tele- 
graph of May 5, 1963, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 8 

HOPEWELL Baptists’ CENTURY or FAITH 

(By Earle Walker) 

Standing in quiet dignity among nature's 
greenery 2 miles north of Swan on the old 
Tyler-to-Lindale highway, the white and 
steepled Hopewell Baptist Church represents 
105 years of the Christian faith. 

The congregation was organized Septem- 
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ber 25, 1858. That same year land for the 
Hopewell Cemetery and for a building loca- 
tion was donated. 

Annual memorial service honoring those 
who lie at rest in the cemetery will be held 
Sunday, June 2, at 10:45 am. A special 
sermon will be preached, a collection taken 
for cemetery maintenance and “dinner on 
the ground” served. The public is invited. 

Plans for the memorial event are in charge 
of the following officers of the Hopewell 
Cemetery Association; Clarence Clark, chair- 
man; J. T. Gibson, vice chairman; H. L. Ray, 
treasurer and work superintendent; Harold 
Linnstaedter, assistant to Ray; Mrs. Charlie 
L. Duncan, finance chairman; J. W. Shank, 
secretary; Henry Chambless, lot sale super- 
intendent, and Mrs, Henry Chambless, re- 
corder of deaths. 

Early in 1857 Rey. J. S. Bledsoe began to 
preach under an arbor in a post oak grove 
near Drury Smith’s house. 

It was on September 25, 1858, at the re- 
quest of a number of the brethren, that 
Elders J. S. Bledsoe, J. V. Wright and J. S. 
Valentine met at Drury Smith’s home to or- 
ganize the Baptist church for Hopewell com- 
munity. 

CHURCH FORMED 


Charter members of Hopewell Baptist 
Church—the brethren and sisters who pre- 
sented letters at the organization meeting— 
numbered 23. They were: John Spear and 
Elizabeth Spear, both from Bethel; James 
Coker, Mary E. Coker, Levi Speer, Harvey 
Yarborough, Margaret Yarborough, Tarleton 
Bond, Martha Bond Mary J. Coker, Richard 
Yarborough, Frances E. Dorsey and Sanders 
Coker, all from Antioch; Harriet E. Smith 
and Jane Stedham, both from Carmel; Pe- 
nelope Speer, John W. Speer and Joseph 
Speer, all from Bethel; John G. Felton, 
Dorothy F. Felton, Francis C. Felton, Rob- 
ert Alex Felton and James G. Williams, all 
from Lebanon Church, Georgia. 

A church covenant, abstract of princi- 
ples, and rules of decorum were presented, 
read and approved. Also on the program of 
that organization meeting were an address 
by the Reverend Bledsoe, a hymn and hand 
of fellowship. 

The same day the brethren and sisters, 
having been recognized as a Gospel church, 
met in conference. The Reverend Bledsoe 
acted as moderator, and J. V. Wright as 
clerk. The name “Hopewell Baptist Church” 
was unanimously adopted; Harvey Yarbor- 
ough was elected church clerk, and Reverend 
Bledsoe was called as the church's first pastor 
by acclamation. 

In the year of the church’s founding— 
1858—Harvey Yarborough, one of the char- 
ter members and grandfather of today’s 
U.S. Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, deeded free 
of charge to the deacons and their succes- 
sors 10 acres of land for the church building 
site and burial ground. 

Oldtimers say that the first person buried 
in Hopewell Cemetery was a child of Dick 
Yarborough. 

Many of the early graves were never mark- 
ed, however—apparently during the first 14 
years of the cemetery's existence. 

The oldest marker in the cemetery is dated 
1872 and is that of the Powell family, related 
to the George York family. 

MORE LAND GIVEN 

In 1912 Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Goodjoin donat- 

ed to the deacons and their successors 4.1 
acres of ground adjacent to the then exist- 
ing cemetery to be used as additional burying 
area. 
On May 2, 1922, 2 more acres of ground, 
situated between Hopewell Cemetery and the 
Negro cemetery, was purchased from the 
Rodgers heirs to permit another expansion 
of the Hopewell burial grounds. Tom Swann 
surveyed this land, staked it off into eight- 
grave plots, and made a map of the same, 
numbering the lots—which system is still in 
use. 
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Through the years Hopewell and surround- 
ing communities have provided many men 
for the military forces of the Confederacy 
and of the United States. Buried in Hopewell 
Cemetery are 22 Civil War veterans, 1 Span- 
ish-American War veteran, and numerous 
veterans of World War I, World War II, and 
the Korean war. 

By the end of 1858 the church had 30 mem- 
bers and its pastor, and In January 1859 it 
began to move to raise money to build a 
house of worship. The congregation had 
been meeting under a gin house, having 
moved there from a brush arbor. The new 
building, 30 by 40 feet, was finished and 
occupied late in 1859. S 

The present building was dedicated August 
14, 1891. The cornerstone was of sandstone 
hewn from a quarry and engraved by Thomas 
E. Perdue. 

SLAVES JOIN, TOO 


Some time after the organization of Hope- 
well Baptist Church with 23 charter mem- 
bers, the members brought their Negro 
slaves into the church to hold membership 
along with them. A record book lists the 
names of 31 of those slaves, together with 
their owners. 

Oakland High School was organized at 
Hopewell by Walter E. Dean, January 1, 1888. 
Dean was the first principal, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1890 by Mrs. Mary Winn. Mrs. 
Winn and her schoolboys planted a mag- 
nolia, which today is an extremely huge 
tree and stands in Hopewell Cemetery. 
When the school was consolidated with Tyler 
(later with Lindale), Hopewell Baptist 
Church succeeded in getting the old school 
building and making an annex for the 
church, 

Church discipline and doctrinal points 
were taken very, very seriously in bygone 
days of Hopewell Baptist Church. Com- 
mittees were kept busy with disciplinary 
problems, but later the offenders were cited 
directly before the church. i 

Among other things, dancing gaye much 
trouble. A young sister was arraigned for 
dancing but denied it positively, and the 
rumor was denounced as false. At next 
meeting a brother and relative of the young 
lady brought a charge against her of mis- 
representation, She answered that she did 


not call it dancing, but as others did, she” 


made acknowledgment, said she was sorry 
and would not do it any more. The church 
forgave the offense. Twenty years later she 
was charged again with dancing; acknowl- 
edgments were made, and the church still 
agreed to bear with her. 


LITERAL DOCTRINE 


Strict observance was made of the Baptist 
doctrine of close communion; that Is, re- 
stricting the taking of the Lord’s Supper to 
the membership of that particular congrega- 
tion. While the Rev. J. H. Roland was pas- 
tor—1867 to 1871—his instructions that only 
the local members should take the Lord's 
Supper at Hopewell Church were taken lt- 
erally, and Deacon Felton even passed up 
the pastor in administering the Lord's Sup- 
per, because the Reverend Roland's church 
membership was elsewhere. 

The colored membership of Hopewell 
Church was large and was treated with great 
consideration by the white members, an old- 
timer in the community said. 

The Rev. C. D. Schmidt is the present 
pastor. 

Early-day pastors of Hopewell Baptist 
Church included the Rev. J. 8. Bledsoe, 1857 
to 1859; Rev. Milton Carter, 1860 to 1866; 
Bledsoe again 1866 to 1867; Rev. J. H. Roland, 
1867 to 1871; Rev. H. E. Callahan, 1871 to 
1874; Bledsoe again, 1874 to 1877; Rev. W. G. 
Caperton, 1877 to 1883; Rev. D. J. Bedell, 
1883 to 1889; Rev. J. C. Jones, 1889 to 1891. 

Hopewell Baptists remain strong and active 
in the practice of their faith and good works 
in the handsome, white and spired church 
house. 
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Problems of the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 

cord a well-written letter from Mr. 

rt M. Evanson, a North Dakota 
farmer, which is addressed as an open 
letter to the Congress of the United 
States. Mr. Evanson, as is so typical of 
farmers, is an independent thinker and 
One who has made a considerable study 
ol farm problems. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PortTiuanp, N. DAK., 
May 12, 1963. 
AN Open LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
Unrrep Srares—Care or HON. SENATOR 
Minton YOUNG 


HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: If farmers had the 
ty to vote on plan A, B. or C, that 
Would be d choice. When persists 
in Passing the buck to the farmers year after 
year in the absurdity of a choice, you are 
due for a reaction. In effect, Congress asks, 
b you rather have less or lesser in a 
litter or a sour pill? Many members of Con- 
Will realize that a “no” vote means no 
Confidence, yet I suppose a few legislators 
Who have never treated themselves to the 
‘imple arithmetic of the farmers’ 2 cents 
Share of a loaf of bread will say, “why those 
ingrates, after all we have done for them. 
t Let's see just what we have to be grateful 
or after a decade of wheat allotments. 
to the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, it now takes 4 years’ profit- to 
Make up 1 year’s loss but 10 years ago 
(before present allotment system), we could 
ba de up 1 year’s loss in 2 years, We should 
grateful for that? 
We are now asked to realize even less profit 
pndar either choice and so increase the 
“rmers’ cost-price squeeze, while the infia- 
W. trends seem destined to continue. 

© are supposed to be grateful for that? 
© are asked to put all the price-fixing 
into the hands of those who are polit- 
y motivated and pressured. We must be 

for this? 
Kee can we be grateful for injustices, both 
ty Vidually and regionally which were insti- 
tem and propagated under the present sys- 
of allotments and are only slated for 
continuation. 

tioo ngressmen may blame any administra- 
they like and they deserve it for their 
dogmatic tunnel vision but the charge of 
legislative power is yours and year after year 


YOu ignore the mistakes of the past, slough , 


lace the work required to right the mess and 
ef the political courage to accompany the 
Me ort. What other way have you given us to 
th Our dissatisfaction except to vote for 
© on-the-surface illogical choice. It's 
cho Ukely to turn out to be the logical 
i maine afterall. Ihave never had a moment's 
wit ety that Congress would not come up 
g h another wheat program and hopefully 
paa ier one if this referendum failed to 
At least they require a second chance. 
Congress is demonstrating right now, the 
— 8 that they can push legislation through 
en motivated to do so. Congress would 
ve to act, simply because our present econ- 
could not stand an agricultural 
ression, 


What are some of the mistakes which Con- 
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gress conveniently shunts aside or forgets 
when farm bil) time comes around? The 
technological handwriting was on the wall 
years ago with rise in production due to the 
unusual stimulus of two wars, mechaniza- 
tion of the farms, and stepped up produc- 
tion-research. The obvious way to cope with 
this for the farmers and the country's good, 
was to jump into market development, new 
uses and new crops and it was done in a 
minor way, but production-research contin- 
ued to expand through bigger and bigger ap- 
propriations. How extremely illogical to ex- 
pand our production for relatively stationary 
markets. To Congress the easy way to solve 
this was to cut off production at the farm of 
the crops in surplus and thus were many 
continuing injustices imposed. The acres 
of the surplus crop were naturally transferred 
to other crops, which then got into trouble. 

I know I am telling you nothing you don't 
know but in the last decade, how much has 
the ratio of appropriations changed between 
production-research and the research of mar- 
keting, new uses and new crops? Why have 
you waited until we need a crash program? 
If in the considered judgment of those who 
belleve greater production-research is in the 
national interest, why haven't you seen fit 
to charge part of the cost to the industries 
which enjoy our surplus of lower prices due 
to this research? We get the blame for the 
costs of research while others are much the 
greater beneficiaries. Now, doubling the corn 
yield through new genetic material and dou- 
bling wheat yields through hybrids is on the 
agenda. I tell you we do not need it, if it is 
used as an excuse for the farmers further 
subjugation. 

Industry, too, has a short-sighted approach 
in their private research. Du Pont, for in- 
stance, whose best customers may be farm- 
ers, now brag that they have an artificial 
leather superior to natural leather. Do you 
think it dawned on them to make the prod- 
uct from animal skins? Oh no. Far more 
challenging to make it out of coal, air and 
cosmic dust. 

I could go on and on about the errors 
Congress has made as could any farmer but 
you know of these mistakes and should at 
least be willing to admit them, so for the 
sake of brevity I will dwell on only one more 
at this time. 

Much is made of supply-management and 
the fact that industry controls its supply is 
used as an illustration, but that’s the whole 
point—they control their own supply. Nota 
Government agency. Not someone who could 
set their price below the cost of production— 
with inflation or poor crops this could hap- 
pen. Not someone in a position to play 
politics or God. 

The only real bargaining power the farmer 
ever had was through the law of supply and 
demand. Those who were thrifty enough or 
lucky enough prospered by it. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was designed to 
smooth out the marketing and make the 
good mechanics of this simple economic law 
available to all who would use it and it 
worked fine in times of normal supply. In 
times of deficit supply we did not really need 
COC. In times of surplus CCC, the so-called 
third market, became a market depressing 
agent. The fact that the supply was there 
in one big bunch was enough to fix the price. 
Erratic Government selling distorted the 
market further. This was evident to Con- 
gress but they did not have the courage to 
change the situation. They did not resist 
the pressure of the commercial storage 
interests and the Billy Sol Esteses whose only 
logical reason for lobbying was for more sur- 
pluses to justify more storage capacity to be 
paid for out of Government funds for storing 
the preceding surplus. 

We are often told of the “blessing of this 
abundance.” We are guilty of producing 
more to meet the cost-price squeeze and so it 
is no blessing to us. This situation should 
have been changed and still can be if Con- 
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gress has the gumption to resist the narrow 
pressure groups—to get this surplus out of 
the big targets and onto the farms where it 
is produced. To make the farmer responsible 
tor his own storage and his own grain; to 
relax storage requirements to a 10-year life, 
rather than 30 or 40; to leave the intangible 
delivery date to the farmer, whether it be 
1 or 7 years. Then we could have some con- 
trol on price. No prospective buyer could 
delay his bid for CCC delivery dates. When 
the price became reasonably in line with our 
costs don't worry, we would sell and we prob- 
ably wouldn't have much grain more than 
1 year old. Our surplus could then be a 
blessing, dispersed throughout the country 
and would serve as an extra deterrent to any 
would-be aggressor. Don’t concern your- 
selves about the commercial grain storage 
people. They can use these tax-paid for 
monuments for tax write-offs, which was 
likely their object in the first place. 

Until the crash program for markets, new 
uses and new crops becomes effective, what 
about. acreage retirement? Yes, Tm afraid 
it’s necessary to live with this sin but it 
should be applicable to all who have used 
the Government loan programs and on an 
equitable percentage basis, probably accord- 
ing to a simple county rainfall average during 
the average growing season to arrive at a 
normal fallow acreage—after which the per- 
centage of equal retirement is assessed. I 
think the Government should not make any 

“payment more than equal to the taxes and 
the loss in investment. The care of the 
land is the penalty we will have to pay for 
our apathy of previous programs. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized, the cropping 
plan must be entirely left to the good dis- 
cretion of the individual farmer, Local stor- 
age and the law of supply and demand will 
rapidly brings things into balance. Since 
the acreage retirement will work a greater 
hardship on the small farmer who has al- 
ready been hit hardest by the cost-price 
squeeze, I believe that any bona fide farmer 
who makes at least two-thirds of his gross 
income from farm production should be al- 
lowed to retire less acres according to a for- 
mula considering his previous year’s net 
income. 

As for export commodities—let this be 
raised by those who will, on land (exempted 
from retirement) expressly for this 
and to be contracted for and sold by the 
farmers' own marketing associations or com- 
panies, who will do a far more effective 
and particular job of grading, cleaning, pro- 
motion, and telling than could any all- 
encompassing Government agency. 

The Secretary of Agriculture should have 
power only to set the acreage once a year, 
according to a set formula, taking into ac- 
count—the average. previous years’ prices 
above or below a parity index and rel 
or adding acres to the acreage retirement for 
the upcoming year. 

If the Government requires its own reserve 
of commodities, after this reserve is reached, 
it must not be allowed to sell without buying 
an equal amount of the commodity. 

When we finally, in some future decade, 
dispose of all our surplus and they have no 
more retirement acres to dole out acocrding 
to the formula, the Government's role in the 
market will be done and they will quietly 
fade away. 

We want to be self-supporting. We're 
tired of being everyone's goat who is unable 
to defend himself. A day of reckoning will 
come if we are played off against the rest 
of the economy. If you want a responsible 
farm program, try asking the farmer. We're 
not professional economists, but we know the 
cost-price squeeze, We're not lawyers, but 
we injustice. We’re not politicians, 
but we understand good legislation. We will 
carry our share of the load, but you've got 
to give us the chance. 

With all due respect. 

Rowert M. Evanson, 
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: Revive the True Concept of 
Competitive Bidding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, bureaucratic burglars in the Penta- 
gon can be checked by a Congress oper- 
ating in a 100 percent nonpartisan 
manner. Working together for just a 
few hours last week, my colleague the 
gentleman from Texas, Congressman 
Kincore, and I were able to prove the 
truth of my statement. After we had 
proved it, Mr. Kiicore stated he is in- 
terested and is going to stay interested 
in cleaning up the procurement mess in 
the Defense Department. 

I am elated over the success we at- 
tained, and I rejoice at the prospect of 
receiving even more help in my efforts to 
save the taxpayers’ money in the pur- 
chase of military equipment. 

Prior to the attack late last week, the 
autocratic Navy Department was in 
effect withholding vital information 
from prospective bidders on a proposal 
to overhaul airplanes that had been fly- 
ing almost half the time since the 
Wright Brothers first took off at Kitty 
Hawk. 

Arbitrary action by Navy paper shuf- 
flers was assuring that there would be 
no real competition for a job to over- 
haul World War IH-type DC-3 and DC- 
4 aircraft. Stubborn refusal to allow 
the force of competition to work to the 
advantage of the taxpayer was allowing 
someone in the Navy Department to 
push the award toward two manufac- 
turers who had done the work before. 
The result would have been another in- 
flated Navy contract and another hole 
cut in the pocket of the taxpayer. 

Today, I am happy—I might even say 
thrilled—to report that this scheme has 
been foiled. If you want to call what 
happened the “Joe and Earl caper,” I 
can assure you it will be all right with 
the Congressman from Indiana, and I 
feel safe in saying it will also be OK 
with the Congressman from Texas. 

Prior to last Wednesday, some middle- 
grade Navy Department specialist in 
charge of keeping out competition and 
gouging the taxpayer had things rigged 
in two Bureau of Weapons procurements 
numbered 5192-53 and 5193-63. They 
called for overhaul of a total of 104 of 
the World War II workhorse transport 
aircraft, 58 DC-3’s and 46 DC-4's. As 
a part of each of these two proposals, 
the Bureau of Weapons placed on ex- 
hibit four documents. Each was up to 
800 pages in length—the pages“ being 
IBM paper folds. These documents 
contain detailed descriptions of literally 
thousands of pieces of equipment to be 
used in the overhaul. They range from 
set screws to powerplants, and there are 
columns and columns of Government 
stock numbers, parts numbers, prices, 
application of parts and the like. To be 
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succinct, Mr, Speaker, these documents 
are immense, intricate and involved. 

Every single item listed in these docu- 
ments will be furnished to the contractor 
who wins the award to overhaul the fly- 
ing boxcars. Any remaining material 
needed must be purchased by the suc- 
cessful contractor. You can understand, 
therefore, that the prospective bidder, in 
order to bid intelligently, must know 
what he is to get from the Navy as Gov- 
ernment-furnished equipment and what 
he must buy himself. 

I think we can all agree additionally 
that since the DC-3 and DC-4 have been 
around for over 20 years, there should be 
a wealth of information on hand about 
them. The military should have de- 
tailed descriptions and lists of every part 
and ample copies of these lists. 

This is the farthest from the actual 
circumstances. I was told by Mr. James 
O'Connor, Legislative Affairs Officer of 
the Bureau of Weapons, that only 
seven—count them, seven—copies of 
these vital documents existed for the use 
of bidders. These seven copies of parts 
lists and Government-furnished equip- 
ment are not even formally printed” 
copies; they are duplicates of IBM runs— 
long, long lists of thin sheets of paper, 
folded and refolded to look like a book. 
If you stretched them out, they would ex- 
tend thousands of feet. 

The seven copies, Mr. O'Connor told 
me, were located thus—two at San Diego, 
Calif., two at Norfolk, Va., two at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and one here in Washington, 
D.C. There they could be inspected by 
potential bidders. 

They could be inspected, he said. But 
the Navy also stipulated they could be 


copied by hand only. No electric or elec- ` 


tronic copying process might be used. 
Physical possession of the documents was 
not allowed, and a task force hand- 
copying operation was also ruled out. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, some 
Navy civil or military servant was build- 
ing a brick wall around this procure- 
ment to keep out all but past contractors. 
The reasons for this could be many— 
ranging from stupidity, through ineffi- 
ciency, to a calculated attempt to see 
that a sweetheart company gets the 
work. 

One manufacturer who wants to bid 
on the work went so far as to offer to 
have all documents reproduced at his 
own expense—with as many copies as 
the Navy wanted—for use of any and all 
bidders, in order to assure competent, in- 
telligent bidding. I am told the Navy 
Department turned him down because it 
said it could not accept such gratuities. 
Gratuities, indeed. I only wish I could 
express my disgust at learning this. 

I learned of this brick-wall technique 
as a part of my continuing study into 
military procurement, and I asked Mr. 
O'Connor if I could have overnight pos- 
session of this material. After some 
hours of sparring, feinting, and dicker- 
ing, he was able to secure the documents 
I requested and deliver them personally 
to my office. Attached to the documents, 
however, was a letter stating that they 
were furnished to me “with the specific 
understanding they will not be made 
available to personnel outside your per- 
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sonal staff.” The quotes are the Navy's. 
Any outside dissemination of the mate- 
rial, I was told, verbally, might give a 
bidder an unfair advantage. 

What should have been said was that 
any outside use of the material would 
put other bidders on a par with the com- 
pany favored by someone in the Navy. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KILGORE], had been working 
with me to get this material broken loose 
from the Nayy. One of his constituent 
companies desired to bid on the work. 
called my colleague and told him we had 
been at least partially successful. 

We agreed that the Navy should re- 
lease this information to any and all 
interested bidders in as complete and 
efficient a manner as possible. After in- 
specting the documents and after con- 
ferring at length about the problem, we 
took the next step. 

Mr. Kron called the Department of 
Defense, the Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense in Charge of Installa- 
tions and Logistics, which office is held 
at present by Mr. Thomas D. Morris. 
Mr. Konx tan tell you at length what 
transpired in his conversations with 
people in Mr. Morris’ office. 

I am happy to report that he prevailed 
upon these people to take another look 
at the idiotic policies of the Navy De- 
partment. By Thursday evening, Mr. 
KILGORE had been told by the Defense 
Department that the procedure had been 
changed—slightly. 

Any prospective bidder could now jour- 
ney to San Diego, Pensacola, Norfolk, oF 
Washington and bring in electronic copy- 
ing equipment to make copies of the in- 
formation so desperately needed to bid 
intelligently. The copies still can not be 
taken out and copied. The Navy still will 
not relent and make enough copies to go 
around—the unnatural seven will stay as 
it is. But American industry has gotten 
this very small break, and some bidders 
will no doubt take advantage of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to pay high com- 
pliment to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Kicore] for his efforts in this 
case on behalf of American industry and 
in behalf of competitive bidding. It has 
indeed been a pleasure to work with 
him and realize success. 

He agrees with me, I am sure, that 
in all such cases as this, the military 
should maintain an open-door policy. 
It should supply all the information 
needed to bid intelligently and make it 
possible for the full force of competition 
to be brought to bear on all possible 
procurement matters. I think we all 
can agree that the Navy, while taking 
a timid step to admit its policies are 
something less than a model of efficiency, 
still has a long way to go before it can 
claim it is doing its best. 

Mr, Speaker, the efforts of which I 
have spoken have removed a part of the 
unfair advantage contained for certain 
companies in this procurement. These 
two firms, one in Texas and one in Ala- 
bama, have had previous contracts for 
this work. They have all the informa- 
tion they need to bid intelligently. But 
for our action last week, all other com- 
panies would bid in the dark if they bid 
at all. 
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Now that the Navy Department has 
pened a crack in the door, it should go 
all the way. The opening dates for bids 

this procurement should be set back 
from May 29 at least 2 weeks to mid- 
June. The Navy should make copies of 
all the needed information available at 
Cost, If this true competitive course is 
followed, the contract cost will go down. 
I will stake my reputation on that. In 
fact, if experience is any indicator, the 
Savings from competition will far exceed 
hatever cost is involved in making 
enough copies of the Government fur- 
ed equipment list to give to all inter- 
Manufacturers, on action that 
= have been taken years and years 

0. 


Mr. Speaker, this is an illustration of 
the Way in which a bipartisan or non- 
an approach to waste in military 
ement problems can get results. 
It is direct evidence that the bipartisan 
ement watchdog committee I have 
Suggested in my bill—H.R. 4409—will 
Mean savings of billions of tax dollars 
for America and bring about true com- 
Petition in military purchasing. It is 
& graphic illustration of the way in 
Which Members of this Congress, work- 
together, can fiush out the ineffi- 
Ciency and corruption of our procure- 
Ment people, reveal it wor what it is, and 
about needed changes. 
The Secretary of Defense, himself, has 
ed what I have been saying for 
the Past 2 years—that tremendous sav- 
ings can be effected when the military 
wakes up and starts buying prod- 
Ucts and services competitively. I think 
his estimate of a 25 percent saving is by 
far too conservative. The savings to be 
can be much more dramatic. 
This case is also a perfect illustration 
ot what I have contended for 2 years 
, and that is that certain companies 
have strong friends inside the military 
departments who put them 
on an inside track, give them a favored 
tion, if you will, for lucrative Gov- 
ent contracts at inflated prices. 
middle-grade bureaucratic 
burglars in the billion dollar a week club 
in the Pentagon are just as determined 
to protect these favored firms as the Sec- 
retary of Defense is determined to save 
Oney and improve procurement pro- 
cedures. The goals of the two wind up 
Doles apart and what the Secretary de- 
Tides to do is often turned about-face 
00 percent by the time action comes at 
a lower level. 
lower level civil and military serv- 
ants put certain companies in the cat- 
bird seat for contracts through all sorts 
of sleight of hand and rigging of 
9 Serena 
payoff may only a lunch or 
to dinner. It may be a night out on the 
Wn. It may be, as in the late 1940's a 
P freeze or a mink coat. These 
it ver gifts—they call them gratu- 
les—wind up costing the taxpayer a 
in times over what they are worth 
inflated costs for defense items. 
do That Secretary MeNamara deeides to 
and what is done at the lower levels 
It two distinct and different things. 
is almost as though he puts in a piece 
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of white paper and it comes out red. 
Until these bureaucratic burglars in the 
military purchasing areas are brought 
up short, there can be no hopes for any 
real savings. 

Again today I have pointed to a way 
in which true competition can be 
achieved in a procurement. It will not 
cost the Government an extra cent. It 
will give American industry a chance to 
really compete, and it will remove two 
former contractors for this work from 
their favored positions. It will also re- 
sult in the savings of some dollars for 
our taxpayers—and the way we are 


“spending money in this Nation today, 


any relief is certainly welcome. 


= 


Tribute to Jessica McCullough Weis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on May 2 
on the fioor of the House a number of 
the Members paid tribute to our beloved 
ex-colleague, Judy Weis. For me the 
passing of Judy Weis meant saying good- 
bye to a much-loved close personal 
friend, as well as an ex-congressional 
colleague. Frankly, therefore, I found 
it quite impossible at the time of this 
ceremony to attain the emotional com- 
posure that would permit me to join in 
this public tribute. 

Today I find it just as difficult to put 
together suitable remarks to express the 
real depth of my feeling. Instead, I 
would ask permission to have reprinted 
here a letter I wrote last February to a 
group of Judy’s friends in Rochester 
when they honored her with a special 
“This Is Your Life” party. The letter is 
as follows: j 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1963. 
Mrs. HAROLD ROTHSTEIN, 
President, 12th Ward Women's Republican 
Club, Rochester, N.Y. 

Dear Mrs. ROTHSTEIN: It has come to my 
attention that your Republican Club is plan- 
ning a “This Is Your Life” program to honor 
our mutually beloved friend, Judy Weis. As 
one who had the privilege of sharing the 4 
years of Judy’s life in Congress in a rather 
special way, I hope you will permit me to 
participate in the evening's festivities with 
this letter. 

Judy and I did not meet until we both 
came to Congress in 1958 as Members of the 
Freshman 86th Class. However, many of our 
Republican women in Washington knew her 
personally, and all of us were aware of her 
outstanding reputation as one of the most 
charming and able women on the national 
political scene. It will come as no surprise to 
any of her friends that I became a Judy Weis 
admirer at our first meeting. Then followed 
4 wonderful years in which Judy and I 
shared the pleasures and the problems, the 
laughter and the tears, and the frustrations 
and the confusions of congressional life. 
Even more, a great part of this time we 
shared a house together. As a result, life 
gave me the very precious gift of special 
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friendship that one does not usually expect 
in maturity. 

It would be natural to assume that two 
women who had established their pattern 
of life in home and family might face many 
difficulties in trying to fit their independent 
personalities into a “housemate” situation, 
Amazingly enough, about the only time Judy 
got cross with me was when I left the top 
off the ice bucket (which I invariably did) 
and the only cause for contention was a 
constant debate over the comparative quali- 
ties of her New York apples and my Wash- 
ington apples. Beyond this, Judy's delight- 
ful and zany sense of humor struck a 
responsive appreciation in me and our life 
was blessed with many hilarious moments 
during which we whooped like cranes at the 
risk of being thought addlepated by our 
more serious-minded colleagues. Looking 
back I realize that it was Judy's gift of 
laughter that helped many of us over the 
rough spots of our hard-working, problem- 
filled congressional life. I believe that one 
of the reasons Judy was held in such high 
respect by her colleagues in Congress was 
her uncanny ability to see through the phony 
idea, puncture the pompous with a quip, 
and put a problem in perspective with a 
turn of phrase. 

There are so many ways that Judy Weis 
has served her community, her party, and 
her Nation that I cannot to count 
them. But, on tonight's occasion it would 
seem most fitting to just thank Judy for 
serving her friends so well. Thank her for 
sharing her love, her warmth, her wisdom, 
and her wit with those of us who are priv- 
Ueged to call her friend. And bless her 
for living with us—not only in harmony but 
in melody. 

Sincerely, 
CATHERINE Mar, $ 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I also insert in the Record at this 
point an editorial that was written fol- 
lowing Judy’s death which appeared in 
the Rochester Democrat-Chronicle: 

Jupy WEIS 


The press corps in Washington knew that 
the lady was not weil; she never said a word, 
nor did any of her friends, but you cannot 
keep a thing like that entirely secret. 

Never a complaint. Never a whimper. 
Never a trace of solicitation of sympathy. 

Only a short time before she announced 
her decision not to run again for Congress, 
& hewspaperman from Rochester asked her 
to lunch in Washington. It might have been 
the last thing she wanted to do that day; 
but she tossed a tweed coat across her 
shoulders with that well-bred carelessness 
that was characteristic of the lady, and 
joined him for lunch. He remembers two 
things from that luncheon. 

The first was her reply to a question about 
some deep aspect of politics. 

"Don't get me into philosophical fields 
like that,” she smiled. “I’m a practical 
politician; that’s what I want to be, because 
a practical politician who is also an honest 
person is the one who can get things done 
which need to be done.” 

The other memory was when they parted 
after lunch. 

“Tl walk back to my office alone if you 
don't mind,” she said. “I can use a little 
air." And she walked away slowly, so very 
slowly, but she even did this with class. 

A person reading the career of Mrs. Jessica 
McCullough Weis, who is dead at the age of 
61, is struck by the ex amount of 
activity and of dedicated public service that 
she packed into her lifetime. The record 
of her life proves the claim of wise men: It is 
not how long you live that counts, it is what 
you do with your life. 
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Judy Weis, Congresswoman for two terms, 


passed on with the image of dignity and 
breeding and great helpfulness unmarred. 
The lady had class. 


I think this shows a true and genuine 
understanding of the wonderful lady to 
whom it is directed. 


Freeman Propaganda 


{Í EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


| HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, written by Editor 
Stewart Newlin, appeared in the May 13 
issue of the Wellington (Kans.) Daily 
News. This editorial very properly de- 
nounces Secretary Freeman's use of the 
taxpayers’ money to influence a yes 
vote on the wheat referendum, As this 
editorial points out, there is a vast dif- 
ference between information and propa- 
ganda: 

FREEMAN PROPAGANDA 

As evidence piled up last week that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville Freeman was 
campaigning with taxpayers’ money to in- 
fluence a yes vote in the May 21 wheat ref- 
erendum, criticism of his tactics mounted, 
and calls for his resignation by Republican 
Congressmen increased. x 

In a hard-hitting attack on Freeman's 
pressure tactics, the House Republican con- 
ference last week said: “We condemn and 
deplore the blackjack tactics of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture who is attempting to 
deny the farmer his right to free choice 
by misrepresenting the issues and the in- 
tent of Congress with half-truths and by 
improperly using the taxpayers’ funds to 
prejudice the referendum, mislead the 
farmer, and turn the referendum into a 
Freeman “pressurendum.” 

“We feel that the wheat farmer himself 
should decide his own economic destiny in 
choosing between the two Democratic wheat 
alternatives that this administration is pre- 
senting to him. We feel that he will express 
in Intelligent answer In the wheat referen- 
dum if left free of intimidation. In the 
event the referendum falls, however, we 
pledge our support toward, and will demand 
action on, sound and constructive legisla- 
tion during this session of Congress.“ 

As the furor increased, Freeman went be- 
fore the Senate Agriculture Committee to 
defend his feed grains program and deny 
that he was trying to influence the referen- 
dum. He was, he piously declared, just 
trying to spread information about the 
wheat vote. The kind of information he 
was spreading, however, could hardly quality 
as purely informative. For example, a tele- 
vision clip featuring Freeman started out 
by saying: “I can assure you that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would not presume to 
tell any wheat farmer how to vote.” This 
statement, however, was followed with: “If 
anyone tells you that a no vote in the ref- 
erendum will mean a better wheat program 
passed by the Congress this year, do not be- 
lieve that statement.” 

Then, without telling them how it would 
come about, Freeman advises his TV audi- 
ence: “May I give you a quick recap of the 
consequences of a yes-and-no vote? A yes 
vote—$2 producer wheat per bushel. A no 
vote will cost the wheat producers close to 
$790 million of income.” 
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Earlier this year, Secretary Freeman made 
a tour of wheat areas and bluntly warned 
farmers he would dump tons of Government 
surplus wheat on the market and drive 
down prices if his referendum failed. At 
present, organized pressure groups, such as 
the National Farmers Union's Citizens Wheat 
Committee, are flooding farm areas with 
propaganda aimed at convincing farmers 
they should vote yes“ in the referendum. 
Agriculture Stabilization and Conservation 
Service Committees are using public funds 
and personnel to campaign for a yes vote. 


Articulate Fuzziness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS — 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, shortiy 
after the President's speech to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
the Marion (Ohio) Star commented on 
his allusion to “Random Village.” Al- 
though the editorial appeared sometime 
ago, I think its logic is forceful and its 
reference to the frugal record of the 
Rhodes administration in Ohio is timely. 

The editorial follows: 


ARTICULATE FUZZINESS 


The articulate young man in the White 
House was rephrasing old arguments the 
other day when he told the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors that any sizable cut in 
his budget would imperil the economy. 

President Kennedy's presentation should 
be articulate—he’s said it many times before. 
But his thesis makes no more sense now 
than it did when he started hammering away 
at It last year. 

What he has been saying right along 18 
that a tax cut will touch off some sort of 
phenomenal surge in the rate of national 
growth; a surge powerful enough to offset 
the mushrooming deficit from continued 
spending increases. 

That still sounds like awfully fuzzy eco- 
nomics. The whole idea cuts harshly across 
the grain of accepted and orthodox eco- 
nomie practice. 

The President alluded to “an average fam- 
fly man“ in a so-called “Random Village” to 
illustrate the effect his proposal would have 
in stimulating jobs and personal income. 

But if this same average family man in 
“Random Village” applied the Kennedy tech- 
nique to his own budget, how far would he 
get? How could he wriggle out of the finan- 
cial chaos that would be certain to follow a 
spend-more-earn-less policy? He would be 
off to the “Random Village” poorhouse in 
short order, 

An essential difference, of course, is that 
Mr. Average Family Man ls spending his own 
money, The Government doesn’t have any 
money of its own to spend. It, too, is spend- 
ing Mr. Average Family Man's money. 

And that is one of the places where Mr. 
Kennedy's up-spend-down-tax proposal falls 
flat. Since the Government can spend only 
what it gets from the taxpayer, wouldn't 
the taxpayer benefit if the Government spent 
less? 

It makes sense to let the taxpayer spend his 
money for what he knows he wants instead 
of signing it over to bureaucrats who spend 
it for what they think the taxpayer should 
have. 

Kennedy told the editors that “the right 
way to a balanced budget is to seek first a 
balanced economy. The tax cuts I have pro- 
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posed, and the level of expenditures I have 
proposed, have been carefully fitted together 
with that chief objective in mind.” 

That is like trying to put two magnets face 
to face with the idea that they'll come 
squarely together and stick. But it doesn’t 
work that way. The tax cut magnet, de- 
signed to pull dollars back to the taxpayer, 
doesn't jibe with the spending magnet which 
pulls dollars in the other direction. 

The President might be well advised to take 
a look at what an Ohioan named James A- 
Rhodes is doing in the budget-balancing 
business, The aim is the same—stimulate 
the economy and bolster employment—but 
there the similarity ends. 

It will be interesting to see who makes the 
biggest strides toward the goal. If you're 
inclined to betting, better double check the 
odds before putting your money on Kennedy. 


The New Jobs : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been pointing out for sometime 
that the crux of our unemployment 
problem in America today is not more 
workers than jobs, but most often a lack 
of trained workers for many of the jobs 
which are available. This condition ap- 
plies equally to adults, recent high school 
graduates, and current high school drop- 
outs. 

Consequently, two of the necessary 
requirements for solution to current un- 
employment are expanded vocatio 


education programs in our schools, 


à willingness on the part of former farm 
laborers and blue-collar workers to try 
new kinds of work—sometimes in a new 
location, as · is. indicated in the following 
editorial from the May 13 Minneapolis 
Tribune: 

THe New Jons 

While farm jobs and the so-called blue- 
collar jobs have been diminishing in number, 
thanks largely to the progress of automation. 
the number of white-collar jobs in the 
United States has multiplied, 

The figures are impressive. For every ob 
eliminated in the shrinking classification’, 
about four new ones have opened up at the 
white-collar levels—including professional 
and technical workers, managers and propri- 
etors, clerical and sales workers. Moreover: 
in many categories of professional work and 
office work, Jobs are going begging for lack 
of applicants with the right training, experi- 
ence, and apitude. 

Recent employment reports emphasize 
once more that although unemployment now 
is serious, it need not be as high as it 18. 
Education, specific vocational training, will- 
ingness on the part of workers to try new 
kinds of work, in new locations, and to pre- 
pare themselves for new jobs are keys to the 
conundrum. 

As the empolyment picture changes with 
technological progress, the people who do 
the work must make adjustments. This 
isn’t easy—it never has been. But for many 
perons the shifts are possible, and ultimately 
rewarding. 


1963 
The Use and Misuse of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


oF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days, one can hardly pick up a news- 
meer listen to the radio, or watch the 

and not be seeing or hearing some- 
thing about the delinquency of our 

duth. This often generates a pessi- 
Mistic feeling that the future of our 
the try is greatly dimmed because of 
You ee caliber and character of our 

Consequently, it was with a feeling of 
Riad encouragement that I read a speech 

ven on May 9 by one of our country’s 
businessmen, W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines, at the 
of Annual Future Unlimited Banquet 
auf nder Achievement in Hollywood, 

The title of Mr. Patterson's speech was 
Use and Misuse of Freedom” and 
vorrted a message which I wish all the 

Huth of our country could hear, under- 
+ and follow. Mr. Patterson could 
have had a finer audience for his 
Werful message. These young men 
Women, and their thousands of 
h across our land, are the 

and assurance of the future of 
karten. These youth truly represent 
the. best of America and I am confident 
to t they will be the leaders of tomor- 

w our country and are the best 
guarantee that the freedom which our 
lon athers envisaged for those who fol- 

ed them will continue to be used 
Wisely and not misused so that our dem- 
Scratic way of life will be preserved. 
< proud to insert Mr. Patterson’s 
thecch as part of my remarks and I trust 
t my colleagues will take the time 
read this inspiring message to the 
our country by this dynamic, 
Progressive American. 
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THE Usk AND MISUSE OF FREEDOM 
(An address by Wiiliam A. Patterson) 


as ce and enthusiasm are regarded 
Attributes of youth, just as caution and 
prudence are ascribed to age. Young people 
and as ambitious, venturesome, 
Doma one to act without brooding over the 
Thotty of failure. 
it's t's the general conception but I think 
Teasonable to say that, though many 
keung People have such qualities, they also 
douto upte—doupts about their abilities, 
about the world they live in. And if 
doubts are nurtured by frustration 
disappointment, they smother out 
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very month 30 years ago, the con- 
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the total labor force. And 
product, which had risen 
than $103 billion in 1929, was down 
than $56 billion in 1933. 
tlook was very bleak and to some 
hopeless, The validity of long- 
tion. institutions was called into ques- 
men Old leaders were put aside and spokes- 
en Of despair arose. The days of private 
terprise were over, they said. The door 
°PPortunity had slammed shut forever, 
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according to them, and the American eco- 
nomic system was ready for the junkpile. 

Impressionable young people accepted this 
message of defeat and despair. The seed- 
ling of confidence planted in them as part 
of their heritage drooped and withered. 
They gave up their aspirations, they gave up 
their desire to improve themselves. And 
they emerged from those depression years 
maimed in spirit, lacking confidence in 
themselves and the promise of this Nation. 
They became resigned to a future of mini- 
mum challenge. And many of them have 
gone their way through life never grasping 
an opportunity, never daring to test the full 
range of their talents and abilities. 

There were other young people who main- 
tained their faith in the restorative powers 
of private enterprise. The time were slack 
but they believed the times would change. 
And they waited until the economic storm 
passed over and then found the opportunity 
they desired. Meanwhile, some who were 
perhaps less patient, more aggressive, 
searched out industries that were holding 
their own and even growing amid the general 
stagnation. © 

One of these, as I well remember, was air 
transportation, In addition to the depres- 
sion, the airlines at that time were contend- 
with deep-seated public reluctance to ac- 
cept a new form of travel. But in spite of 
this extra hindrance, the air transport indus- 
try inched ahead in those grim years. And if 
it hadn't, it’s quite possible you'd be hear- 
ing a different speaker tonight. 

The Nation’s progres since the thirties 
has been remarkable by any standard you 
apply—employment, wage, rates, productive 
output, per capita wealth. To compare the 
1933 economic structure with what we have 
today is to compare a log cabin with a pent- 
house. And to those of us who experienced 
the depression, it would seem the business 
horizon is now relatively clear of any clouds 
that could darken the outlook of any young 


rson. 
Pe hat's the way it seems to those who carry 
the scars of experience. But let's put ex- 
perience aside and consider some of the 
things young people hear about the busi- 
ness world. 

They hear that business is struggling in 
the coils of monopolistic unions; that busi- 
ness is harassed by government probes of 
everything from prices to expense accounts; 
that business is burdened by taxes rising to 


freedom to the point where I've looked at 
their wrists to see if they wore shackles. 

I happen to be associated with an industry 
that’s been government regulated for many 
years. I assure you I wear no shackles, Our 
company and the other trunk airlines are 
self-sufficient. They don't recelve a dime in 
government subsidy. We're subject to the 
same economic forces that affect business in 
general. And we have some requirements 
that are far more demanding than in other 
types of business, One, for example, is the 
heavy investment in electronic equipment 
related to safety. Another is the necessity 
for large expenditures in personnel training, 
particularly flight personnel. 

As a regulated industry, we make profits, 
suffer losses, report to stockholders and, in 
short, conduct our affairs in the same way as 
any other business organization. And, if 
you think that regulation eliminates com- 
petition, you haven’t been 
vertising, The airlines are constantly striv- 
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ing to develop service features and new tech- 
nology to gain the advantage in attracting 
customers, Competition is so keen that even 
trivial advantages are disputed. At one 
point, you may recall, several airlines bat- 
tled it out on the score of which provided 
passengers with the best sandwich. 

One of the pitfalls to be sidestepped in a 
regulated industry is the tendency to blame 
all your troubles on the government agency. 
It's easy to transfer the responsibility for 
errors onto some other person or thing. It's 
easy but it’s self-deluding. I've had occa- 
sion to criticize the actions of our regu- 
latory board many times. No one has ever 
questioned my right to do so. But before 
speaking out, I've always asked, “Is this 
something of our own making, or is it sim- 
ply a case of passing the buck?” 

Airline management, naturally, is nettied 
at times by regulatory restrictions. How- 
ever, restrictions and all, we still have el- 
bow room to use Initiative and imagination 
in expanding our share of the market. I'm 
not for a moment suggesting that other in- 
dustries should apply for membership in 
the Regulatory Club. I'm merely saying 
that if we who are regulated have consider- 
able freedom, then surely those who are un- 
regulated have greater freedom. 

As for the problems common to air trans- 
portation and other industries, I ive with 
them day after day and accept them as part 
of the challenge in doing business. Taxes 
are heavy, yes. Government policies are 
irksome, yes. Costs are high and profits in- 
creasingly hard to come by. ‘True, all true, 
But I know that business copes success- 
fully with problems and gets the job done. 
And year after year, in spite of obstacles, 
reverses and frustrations, American business 
provides the people of this Nation with the 
world’s best standard of living. 

One 12 the special advantages of junior 
achi nt is that young men and women 
learn for themselves that problems can be 
solved. They also come to appreciate the 
service concept of our economic system— 
which simply means that it is designed to 
serve many, rather than to enrich a few. 
And they experience, firsthand, the excite- 
ment, uncertainty and satisfaction of bring- 
ing a product to the marketplace where 
consumers are free to choose or reject it. 
Most important, they obtain an understand- 
ing of the vital function that risk-capital 
performs in a free society. 

I say “free society” fully aware that some 
will maintain this term hardly applies. 
They would point out, perhaps emphatical- 
ly, that the area of business liberty has been 
consistently narrowed by legislation, begin- 
ning in the 1880's and increasing in recent 
decades. And they would say, “Try running 
your business in your own way and see what 
happens.” 

Well, I'm familiar with the various re- 
strictions but it seems to me that some 
persons tend to overlook the fact that lib- 
erty operates within the framework of au- 
thority. Absolute Mberty—the unqualified 
right to do as we please—is held in check 
on every side. The conduct of the individ- 
ual is limited by the authority vested in 


The small boy, disciplined by his father 
for playing in the street, cries out for lib- 
erty—the right to play where he chooses. 
Students in high school, assigned to an extra 
large amount of homework, want li 
the right to study as they please. The fac- 
tory worker, punching a time clock and held 
to production quotas, wants liberty—the 
right to work as he pleases. Employers, 
hampered by labor legislation, want lib- 
erty—the right to operate their business as 
they see fit. 

As Americans, it's part of our tradition to 
become irritated when anyone interferes 
with our personal activities and conduct of 
life. After all, we began our national ex- 
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istence by overthrowing the authority of 
England. But I would point out that Eng- 
lsh authority was not of the people's choos- 
ing. It was imposed on them and they were 
subjected to harsh measures that elimi- 
nated basic liberties. Such measures were 
flouted by men of conscience and principle. 
The English authorities regarded the Colo- 
nists as lawless barbarians. Well, they 
weren't lawless and they weren't barbarians. 
They merely wanted freedom. 

Later, when Americans chose their own 
political system with its guarantees of free- 
dom, George Washington said this: “Respect 
for government and compliance with its laws 
are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty.” 

The desire for business liberty impelled 
many Americans to support the War for 
Independence with their money, their prop- 
erty and their lives. English colonial policy 
had been designed to suppress commerce and 
manufacturing in the New World. As a re- 
sult, prior to adoption of the Constitution, 
there were only 21 business corporations in 
this country. And of that meager number, 
two were trading companies and one was a 
The others were 


existed at the pleasure of the King who had 
power to close them out at any time. 

We all know it was the King who finally 
was closed out. And since that time, under- 
standably, Americans have been wary of any 
encroachment on business liberty. 

Yet, there has been loss of business liberty. 
Why has it happened? 

I've given this question considerable 
thought over the years. I’ve seen many of 


Trade Commission and others. Once they're 
born, they're here, to stay. And I've con- 
cluded that the moral to be drawn from their 
existence is this: When you abuse liberty, 
you lose liberty. 

‘Trace the events that led to the establish- 
ment of agencies which have restrictive au- 
thority over some phase of business. You'll 
invariably find that a few men, or a group 
of men, choose to interpret liberty as the 
right to do as they pleased, without regard 
to ethics or the interest of others. Their 
operations ani the public and Con- 
gress took action. It’s as simple as that. 

Many of us are inclined to resent directives 
from officials of Government agencies. We 
bristle at their interference. And we call 
them choice names—bureaucrats, busybod- 
les, snoopers. I believe these gentlemen act 
in good conscience. They have the facta, the 
knowledge. But they sometimes lack the 
experience that can only be acquired on 
the firing line. Theories that seem logical in 
discussions around long tables in august 
chambers may prove faulty in the world of 
real people, real problems and real competi- 
tion. 

Grousing about loss of liberty will not 
cause restrictive Government agencies to go 
away. They're here and here to stay, so far 
as I can see. And unless the facts behind 
their origin are understood, there may be 
others. 

Self-regulation is better than imposed reg- 
ulation. To be honest in character is far 
better than to be kept honest. That may 
sound like some of the handy maxims peo- 
ple relied on many years ago—such sayings as 
“the used key is always bright”; “keep your 
shop and your shop will keep you.” And, of 
course, “honesty is the best policy.” Maxims 
are out of date. Cynics describe them as 
old-fashioned platitudes. That may be, but 
no one—no one—has disproved their basic 
wisdom. 

I'm not suggesting that members of junior 
achievement revive the old maxims. (Al- 
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though I wouldn't be surprised if some young 
man or woman in this audience is wondering 
right now about the sales possibilities of 
similar slogans, handsomely printed on plac- 
ards.) I think it would be rewarding, how- 
ever, for young Americans to become ac- 
quainted with the unpretentious philosophy 
of their forebearers as summed up in s0- 
called platitudes. I think it would be re- 
freshing to learn that honor.“ “integrity,” 
and “responsibility” are more than just 
words—that they, in fact, embody concepts 
of behavior sorely needed In modern life. 

Many of you who participate in junior 
achievement are destined to become leaders 
of the business community. In that capacity 
you will have the opportunity to preserve 
private enterprise for your children. It is 
a social trust of great importance. If ful- 
filled honorably and constructively, this Na- 
tion will be strengthened. But if ethics are 
ignored and excesses committed, private 
enterprise will be further undermined, with 
further loss of liberty. 

Teenagers are often pictured as wholly 
given over to the pursuit of pleasure, with 
no sense of purpose in life and no goals 
higher than the acquisition of the latest 
rock-and-roll record. I wish that people who 
have that notion would take time to interest 
themselves in the work of Junior achieve- 
ment. 

I'm sure they would join me in saying that 
I have caught a glimpse of the future of 
America in the energy and confidence of the 
young men and women here tonight—and 
that future looks better than the past. 


Its Own Backyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr, SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Arkansas City (Kans.) 
Daily Traveler explains that this Gov- 
ernment might conceivably find the solu- 
tion to the unemployment problem by 
looking in its own backyard: 

Irs Own BACKYARD 


People have watched through the years the 
never-ending battle between management 
and labor and believe that management is 
making a concerted effort to do away with as 
much manpower as possible, while labor is 
seeking to end the profit system and place 
free enterprise under Government rule. 

There is a feeling that automation is the 
answer to management's dream and that it 
will get labor out of management's hair once 
and for all. ; 

A close look at the relationship between 
people in industry might reveal that bitter- 
ness is not as extensive as the country is 
led to believe. The parties concerned are 
only protecting their interests. Management 
has found profits are not what they used 
to be and consequently would reduce ex- 
penses by decreasing the number of em- 
ployees. Labor would meet the challenge by 
calling for a shorter workweek and thus make 
more jobs necessary. 

The problem that has been created can be 
attributed to State and Federal Government. 
It’s a case of too much government. 

The obligations forced on management 
by State and Federal Governments add to 
the cost of operating a business or industry. 
First there is the social security payment 
which must match the contributions of 
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each employee, Such insurance as work- 
men's compensation must be paid out along 
with unemployment insurance costs. These 
benefits are for the employee, These are in 
addition to regular operating expenses. 

Next comes the income tax which has 
been hiked out of reason and takes the 
cream after the forced expenses are paid. 
The privilege of being in business is a costly 
one. 


It might be reasonable to ask why unions 
do not assume part of the burden of Pro- 
tecting employees instead of placing it 
management. All wage earners are not in 
unions, of course, but the reason 
ment carries the load is because State legis: 
lators and the U.S. Congressmen have PY 
the burden on business, 

A going firm now sees half of its profits 8° 
to income tax after the other necessities hate 
been paid. Where can expenses be cut? BY 
reducing the labor force. Machines do not 
require unemployment insurance or wak 
men’s compensation or social security. B 
half of any money saved by machines is 
going to income taxes for sure. 

So the differences between management 
and labor should not be regarded as issues 
that prompt ill feeling between men. 
boils down to economics. While wages 
usually the most costly item on the expense 
budget, the costs forced by Government can- 
not be overlooked. When Government 
about unemployment it has only to look 
in its own backyard. 


Gordon Cooper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to Colorado-connected a57 
tronaut, Gordon Cooper, who success- 
fully completed our most ambitious ven“ 
ture into space. All Americans experi- 
ence a special pride in the co t 
ability, and resourcefulness of this grea 
young American. - 

Gordon Cooper joins the ranks of 
other American heroes who have in 
scribed their names on the Nation’ 
honor roll. By skillfully and success“ 
fully guiding Faith 7 through 22 orbits 
and back to a pinpoint landing on earth 
he has made a genuine contribution to 
our space knowledge. > 

The courage of Gordon Cooper W3 
demonstrated when he made this simple 
statement before the flight: 

I'm ready. All we have to do now 18 to 
load, lox, and launch. 


About his reentry he stated, “Right on 
the old bazoo.” 

These words, demonstrating the con“ 
fidence, the dedication, and determina- 
tion that are so typically American will 
rank with other heroic statements 
as, “Don’t fire until you see the whi 
of their eyes” and. We have just begun 
to fight.” ; 

We in Colorado are proud of Gordon 
Cooper. We congratulate his wife, 
Trudy, and their two fine children, 
Camala and Janita. All our astronauts 
including another illustrious Coloradan 
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from Boulder, Scott Carpenter, have 
is t great credit to our Nation. It 

& Privilege and an honor to commend 
— before the House of Representa- 


Beef Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
dort for this time to call to the atten- 
beat of the House the fact that more 

Was imported into this country last 
ne than was produced and marketed 
W the States of South Dakota and 

yoming combined. 
the © records I have just received from 
that South Dakota marketed a record 
berg e non of 1.277.320, 000 pounds of 
42 in 1962, and that Wyoming handled 

0,810,000 pounds making a total for 

© two States of 1,698,130,000 pounds. 
the am happy to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
tin’ this is an increase of the produc- 
te in 1960 and previous years. But 
tion with this record figure, the produc- 
of and marketing of beef in the States 
26 Wyoming and South Dakota was 

‘870,000 less than the 1,725 million 

imported during the 12 months 

thaing January 1, 1963. It would take 

entire production of these two States 

and six counties in the State of North 
Dakota to equal last year’s imports. 

5 The North Dakota beef marketing last 

rn Was 558,040,000. This added to that 

South Dakota would equal 110,360,000 
N than the total imports. But ex- 

Uding marketings from Pennington, 
and Tripp Counties, imports 
the production of these 
Breat beef States. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, is there not greater 
over this situation? When im- 


t slumping beef prices? 
administration’s policy of allow- 
la. this flood of foreign beef is a calcu- 
Par effort, instigated by the Secretary 
Agriculture, to bring economic pres- 
we on the American cattleman who has 


New 


The Policy of “managed news” is bad 
ugh, but the problem of “managed 
kets” is worse. 
the would point out again, Mr. Speaker, 
t one out of every 10 pounds of beef 
t went onto the American tables last 
Was raised in some foreign country, 
displaced an American farmer and 
rancher. 

Under the humorously titled Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, Congress made 
kabrislon for financing of taking the 
inder off of the land and giving him 
abi rial training so that he would be 

trained and equipped to compete 


Department of Agriculture indicate 


with the other 4½ million unemployed 
Americans who are looking for jobs. 

Is it the program of the New Frontier 
to break the farmer and put him out of 
business with noncompetitive foreign 
imports so that he too will be dependent 
upon subsidies and doles and grants? 


Managament of News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
responsible newsmen throughout the Na- 
tion, leaders in all the information media 
have indicated, in growing numbers, re- 
actions along a spectrum from dis- 
satisfaction—to deep concern—to grave 
alarm over the manner in which the 
administration is dispensing the news. 
Great power for good or ill resides with 
those who decide which news shall or 
shall not become public record. The 
temptation to suppress information of 
administrative errors, or to decide that 
bad news is not “good for the country” 
must be difficult indeed to resist, and a 
case can always be made for the point of 
view that it is in the “national interest” 
that the party in power be returned to 
office, if the information officer is suffi- 
ciently dedicated. But aside from that 
very natural threat to the democratic 
ideal of “freedom of the press” we have 
been faced with official statements that 
indicate use of the news which comes 
even closer to the cynical policies of 
dictatorship. We have learned that we 
were given deliberate falsehoods by our 
Government during the Cuban crisis. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to commend to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
a thoughtful editorial which appeared in 
the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal on 
Friday, May 17, an editorial in the great 
tradition of American journalism, which 
explores fully the dangerous conse- 
quences of deliberate interference with 
the public’s “right to know.” 

The editorial follows: 

[From the State Journal, Lansing, Mich., 
May 17, 1963] 
MANAGEMENT OF NEWS 

There is cause for much concern over the 
manner in which the people are being denied 
their right to know what is going on in their 
Government nowadays. 

It is a matter that cannot be shrugged off 
with a comment that a hardworking report- 
er will get the news somehow, or that news- 
papers manage the news, why not the Gov- 
ernment. It is true that outstanding jobs of 
digging up the news have been performed 
in the past, all of which has redounded to 
the benefit of the public. But, it is still a 
fact that much news has been suppressed 
in instances where its free dissemination at 
the earliest stage of its development might 
have prevented gross error and lasting regret. 

One of the best explanations of the evils 
inherent in the so-called management of 
the news, at the Federal Government level 
was given recently by William J. Coughlin, 
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president of the Aviation and Space Writers 
Association, in a statement made before the 
Government Information Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, better known as the Moss committee 
on governmental secrecy. 

Coughlin attacked the argument that little 
has been lost to date by the management of 
news. He branded such statements as out- 
right lies. 

“We have lost the confidence of the world 
in our Government's honesty in reporting 
Cuban developments—not concerning policy 
as it was made but concerning events as they 
were concealed,” said Coughlin. “We have 
lost it because reporters were not present on 
the scene.” 

We have lost what can never be recovered. 
Where, I ask you, are the dramatic eyewitness 
stories of the Cuban crisis which brought the 
world closer to annihilation than any event 
in World War II? It has not been written 
and it will never be written because there 
were no U.S. reporters on the scene. 

"Do not talk to me about what we will 
lose; we already have lost. One of the most 
dramatic chapters in history has gone un- 
recorded by objective newsmen because this 
administration chose a course that never was 
undertaken ir the Civil War, World War I, 
World War II, or Korea. It kept reporters 
out of action. 

“This is an act of shame—not a future 


the news by this administration. It is ir- 
reparable * . 

These people in Government are about 
the taxpayer's business and any informa- 
tion which is not classified for justifiable se- 
curity reasons should be ayailable on inquiry 
by the press. Yet, today, withholding of 
such information is not questioned.” 

These, of course, are the views of a work- 
ing newsman, based on his experience over 
many years as a writer on military affairs. 
He is currently editor of the Missiles and 
Rockets magazine. 

It might be noted, however, that similar 
views are held by the chairman of the sub- 
committee before which Coughlin testified. 
This subcommittee, of which 
GEORGE MEADER and ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, of 
Michigan, are the ranking Republican 
members, is headed by Representative JOHN 
E. Moss, California Democrat. 

Representative Moss is not a newspaper- 
man, his background has been in business 
as à retail merchant and real estate broker 
but he has been waging a long and deter- 
3 fight in behalf of the public's right 
to know.“ 

At first he was inclined to be gentle with 
the Kennedy administration. He apparent- 
ly was convinced, from the statements of 
the President and other high administration 
brass, that more, rather than less, freedom 
would be accorded the press in prying news, 
even of the embarrassing type, from the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. But his attitude has 
changed notably over the past few months as 
he has grown more and more critical of the 
administration performance. 

Within the past week, Moss wrote to Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert 8. McNamara in pro- 
test against the growing tendency of military 
authorities to keep reporters and photograph- 
ers away from the scene of military aircraft 
accidents which occur in civilian areas. 

Moss pointed out that as early as 1958 his 
committee had analyzed pertinent military 
regulations and concluded that Armed Forces 
personnel could not bar the press from such 
accidents in clyilian areas, could not seize 
photographic plates or equipment, or use 
physical restraints to prohibit the taking of 
pictures of a crash. 

In his protest to Secretary McNamara, the 
California Congressman asserted: “Military 
authorities are acting in an outrageous man- 
ner when they take it upon themselves to 
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violate civil rights in areas where they have 
absolutely no legal powers.” 

Much was made of the brash statements, 
several weeks back, of Arthur Sylvester, the 
Defense Department's Chief Information Of- 
ficer, calling news Management a part of the 
Nation’s “weaponry” and defending the Gov- 
ernment's right even to lie to its citizens 
under certain circumstances. 

But perhaps more ultimate damage to the 
people's right to know about the performance 
of their public servants can come from the 
constant nibbling away of press freedoms, 
particularly the curbing of the reporter's op- 
portunity to be a witness to events, great 
and small, which are shaping the world’s 
future. 

No newspaperman worthy of the name 
would jeopardize the Nation’s security by 
disclosing information of obvious value to its 
enemies. But press responsibility to the 
public extends far beyond the negative duty 
of withholding security information, It is 
even more importantly duty-bound to inform 
the citizenry of inefficiency, shoddy conduct, 
and ill-founded judgments within govern- 
mental ranks. 

And no agency within our democratic sys- 
tem of government should be permitted to 
curb, either by force or by brainwashing 
blandishment, the constitutionally protected 
rights of the public to that service which 
only the press can provide. 


News Management or News Laziness? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


‘OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing much of late about a prac- 
tice that is represented as a new and 
startling development on the national 
scene—something called news manage- 
ment. Quite a number of my colleagues 
and various newspaper editors at na- 
tional conventions have addressed them- 
selves to this presumably grave threat 
to our freedoms. 

Is news Management something new, 
or are we, once again, engaged in a battle 
of words, a semantic scrimmage? Mr. 
William C. Epler, editor of an obscure 
newspaper in a little-known corner of 
Arizona—the Brewery Gulch Gazette of 
Brewery Gulch in Bisbee, Ariz., has taken 
note of this debate and, I think, shed 
some light on it. In an editorial pub- 
lished May 2, 1963, Mr. Epler wrote: 

Ir Taxes WORK 

Much is heard these days about news 
Management by the present administration 
in Washington. From many quarters comes 
the cry the American public is deliberately 
being misinformed, that the truth is not be- 
ing told and that the administration is not 
being cricket with reporters. 

Press and editorial associations, numerous 
reporters in the Nation’s Capital and a host 
of editors across the country have waxed hot 
and heavy in their castigation of the ad- 
ministration. and countercharges 
have flown thick and fast. 

All of this, I find quite amusing. 

To hear all the cries, you would think 
there were something new about this news 
Management business. The fact is it has 
been with us since the conception of our 


country, and it will likely always be around. 
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IT for no other reason than it is human 
nature to play up good news, hold back bad 
and to try to get the most favorable impres- 
sion across to the public whether or not it is 
the complete truth. 5 

The real problem in all this lies not with 
the administration, but rather with the 
calibre of the reporters who comprise the 
press in Washington. Too many of them, 
in our opinion, are just plain lazy. Over the 
years they have come to depend upon the 
formal press conference, the mimeographed 
news releases handed out by the stack and 
the qualified-to-death comments of the pub- 
lice relations expert or press agent hired by 
Government agencies. 

Only one nationally-recognized reporter, 
to my knowledge, had the insight and cour- 
age in all the recent hub-bub to put a finger 
on the trouble. In effect, he said the news 
is still there, as it has always been, but the 
reporter has to dig for it, as every good re- 
porter will do, and not expect to have it 
handed to him on a silver platter. 

Every reporter worthy of the name, cover- 
ing city, county, and State governments 
throughout the land, digs for his stories and 
looks with tongue-in-cheek at mineographed 
press releases. Why should it be different in 
Washington? 

The truth of the matter appears to be 
simply that many of the reporters in Wash- 
ington, especially those howling the loudest 
and longest, are just plain lazy. They 
should stop crying and get to work, without 
worrying about “being in” with the White 
House. They would be surprised how many 
good stories would be filed with their office. 
They would also discover the label reporter 
is a work permit, not just a free ticket for 
the gravy train of prepared handouts. 


Theoretical Baloney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Shall We Jump for Joy?” 
the Tulsa World on May 5 appropriately 
describes the New Frontier economic pol- 
icies as theoretical baloney.” As the 
World editorial points out, the “more the 
Nation produces, the more the big gov- 
ernment boys want to spend.” 

I commend the World editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

From Treasury Secretary Dillon comes the 
fiscal news of 1962: The Federal deficit may 
be $1 billion smaller than expected next year. 

This word may spawn dancing in the 
streets all along the New Frontier, but we 
are able to restrain our joy at a point short 
of hysteria. Yes, of course it's good to hear 
the economy is brighter, and naturally we're 
glad the red-ink situation looks improved. 
But should we be deliriously ecstatio over the 
fact the deficit will be only $10.9 billion 
instead of $11.9 billion? 

Speaking before the U.S, Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington, Dillon cited the eco- 
nomic upturn as added reason for a tax cut 
by Congress. This is one of the Administra- 
tion’s key measures—to stimulate the econ- 
omy by reducing income taxes. 

As we have said before, we would welcome 
a lowering of taxes as much as anybody. 
But before Congress cuts the Federal intake, 
shouldn't something be done about reducing 
the outgo? 
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Government spending is what we're talking 
about. Secretary Dillon didn't say mucD 
about that—but what he did say makes us 
even less disposed to join the Kennedy cheer- 
ing section. 

*. „the deficit we now face is the re- 
sult of an economy which produces too 
little—rather than of a Government which 
spends too much,“ the Secretary stated 

“There can be no question that if out 
economy were operating at reasonably full 
capacity, our tax system would today be 
producing more than enough revenue to f- 
nance our current national needs within ® 
balenced budgetary surpluses.” 

There is only one thing wrong with this 
argument. It's theoretical baloney, The 
more the Nation produces, the.more the big 
Government boys want to spend. President 
Kennedy himself has endorsed the prineiple 
that the higher the gross national product, 
the higher the deficit it will support. 

Let's get one thing straight: We are going 
to have Federal deficits just so long as the 
Government is run on the theory that defi- 
cits are just dandy. We will never get rid 
of them until we start regarding them as an 
insufferable burden. 

A $10.9 billion deficit Is better than an 
$11.9 billion deficit—but It’s still a deficit 
and nothing to be proud of. We'll be glad 
to join the street dancing—just as soon a5 
the Kennedy administration begins to match 
Federal spending cuts. 


Lotteries of Spain, Germany, and 
France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, out of the 77 
foreign countries which operate Govern- 
ment-run lotteries, three European na- 
tions have found that lotteries not only 
yield high revenues but also have elimi- 
nated underworld problems. 

These lotteries are an excellent indi- 
cation of the success that may be had 
in bringing gambling under the control 
of government. 

Spain soaks up approximately 90 per- 
cent of all potential gambling money in 
the nation. Although Spain is not ® 
rich country, the national lottery 
brought in over $112 million last year. 
The government’s income was over $3212 
million. 

Germany also gathers large revenues 
from their lottery operations. To 
gross receipts of lotteries came to $395 
million in 1962. The total net income to 
the state government amounted 
about $160 million that year. At least 
one-half of the proceeds were earmarked 
for such purposes as support of youth 
activities, sports and health. ; 

France also does very well. In 1962, 
the total gross annual receipts came to 
$144 million. After prizes, the net in- 
come received by the government 
$46 million. The French attitude is that 
since gambling is inevitable, it shoul 
be kept clean, orderly, and profitable to 
the state. 

Mr. Speaker, we would do well to 
profit from the experiences of these 
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Duntries. Now, more than ever, the 
ited States needs a national lottery 
ch could, easily and painlessly, 
$1 into our Government coffers over 
It billion a year in additional income. 
Would not only be an alternative to 
her taxation but it would help to cut 
— heavy taxes and at the same time 
Ip to reduce our national debt. 
Why can we not be as smart as 
hese countries or even as smart as the 
tate of New Hampshire? 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I can 
think of no better way to start the week 
than to give the readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the benefit of the humor- 
dus articles of Art Hoppe which are often 
inserted and thoroughly enjoyed from all 
Teports coming to my attention. 

San ee of his recent columns from the 
Francisco Chronicle follow: 
[From the San Francisco Chronicle, May 6, 
1963] 
HAPPINESS Is A SIMPLE PLURALITY 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 
Loss odbr. Mr. Nixon. Farewell, farewell. 
on of luck in New York. And as you trudge 
let ast Ward into the sunrise of a new day, 
Win say I think you're right: if you can't 
in California, try a smaller State. 
It takes a lot of old-fashioned 
Courage to set forth on a new path. Espe- 


Whole success-obsessed culture demands 
keep climbing ever upward to greater chal- 


& big frog in a small puddle. 
hasesides, it isnt as though the trail you 
Ve taken is unmarked, And when skies 
et Gray, when you feel lost in the thickets 
tag pene JON can always hold aloft as a shin- 
the Deacon the name of the man who blazed 
you: Mr. Harold Stassen. 
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example was much in your 
nind when you made your grave decision. 
Remember how he arose out of Minnesota 
and burst on the Washington 
Vice no time, he was running for 
President, Heir apparent to Mr. Eisen- 
ane The White House itself clearly with- 
to Nd utter that, of course, he moved down 
Pennsylvania and ran for Governor. And 
And he ran for mayor of Philadelphia. 
kno Siter that . But, as you and I 
+ Who is to say he is not the happiest 

. Wherever he is. 
get all we Americans, striving to 
fing mend. seeking status, accumulating tail 


Being successful they naturally de- 
ud we follow them. And so they drag 
thes upward from one hollow triumph to 
No next. Until we crack. Is this happiness? 
oie that, Mr. Nixon, is why I wish to pay 
of Sans today to the only two true leaders 
by ur time. You and Mr. Stassen, For only 
the mulating you can we Americans discover 
direction in which true happiness les: 


Thus I have faith you will find happiness 
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at last in New York. What, may I ask the 
cynics, is wrong with running for mayor in 
Scarsdale? It is a decent and honorable job, 
a job worth doing. Or, hopefully failing 
that, a spiritedly unsuccessful campaign for 
county selectman? As you have so ably 
pointed out, it is the desire to serve, not the 
status of the job, which counts. 

Perhaps, with a bit of luck, you will be 
able to struggle onward. Then finally, the 
ultimate: Dick Nixon for precinct vice cap- 
tain —experience counts.” 

Ah, and when you have lost the last cam- 
paign, how blessed you will be by true inner 
peace, true contentment, true—just a min- 
ute: = 

“Dick Nixon for precinct vice captain?” 
I think I’ve gone too far. Maybe I ought to 
revise my thesis and put it this way: Only 
by rejecting the success ratrace can all we 
Americans find true happiness. All we 
Americans, that is, except politicians. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, May 7, 
1963} * 
Save MANKIND—STAMP OUT EGGPLANT 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


As you know, the Planned Parenthood 
League and I haye been waging an all-out 
cam) against the population explosion. 
Independently, that is. They have their 
methods and I have mine. 

I inherited mine, you may recall, from Dr. 
Carl G. Heller, a reproductive physiologist, 
who discovered a grand pill for gentlemen 
which works almost perfectly. Except for 
one little hitch: if you take a drink while on 
the bills, your eyeballs turn bright red. 

So Dr. Heller, an easily discouraged man, 
said the hell with it. And it was left up to 
me to save humanity by promoting red eye- 
balls. Under the slogan better red than 
bred.” 

But already I've run into trouble. Egg- 
plant seeds. The May issue of the National 
Geographic, on page 659, reports that the 
kathakall dancers of southern India have 
discovered they can artificially color their 
eyeballs bright red “by placing eggplant seeds 
under the lids.” Artificially. Well, there 
goes the old eyeball game. 

For in my selfless work to promote red 
eyeballs as high fashion, nothing concerned 
me more gravely than the delicate choice 
they would inflict on young ladies. Should a 
demure maiden publicly select a young man 
with flashy red eyeballs? In preference to a 
young man with old-style white eyeballs? 
Or would she thus be tacitly admitting more 
than a young maiden should tacitly admit? 

But I concluded, I'm sure rightly, that we 
had stumbled at last on a foolproof way of 
separating the ladies from the girls. 

How simple! How clear-cut. A method 
with advantages for all. But that was be- 
fore eggplant seeds. Oh, I know the devi- 
ousness of our predatory young men. And 
the danger from eggplant seeds is not, as 
you might think, that a predatory young 
man will artificially color his eyeballs red. 
It is that he will artificially color only one 
eyeball red. 

You can see the insidiousness of this 
scheme, Our predatory young man enters a 
cocktail party—one eyeball a devilish fiery 
red; the other a pure and innocent white. 
He sizes up the nearest member of the oppo- 
site sex. Is she a sweet young lady? Or a 
hotsy-totsy girl? He decides. And then— 
oh, untrustworthy satyr that he is—he closes 
one eye. 

Which eye, of course, depends on how he's 
sized her up. 

The lure is out, the hook is set and her 
fate, in all likelihood, is sealed. Worse, this 
artificiality will do not a whit to snuff out 
the population explosion. To, if I may put 
if obliquely, the contrary. And thus my 
life's work of creating a better world for us 
all through red eyeballs now seems self-de- 
feating. 
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Isn't that the way it goes? Every time 
man marches grandly forth to alter some cos- 
mic force he doesn’t quite understand— 
like desire—he trips over some incredibly 
formidable obstacle. Like an eggplant seed. 

But wait. Should we not have more faith 
in American womanhood? Properly fore- 
warned, won't they be as invincible as * * * 
As * * * Well, as usual? 

We must sound the tocsin. Beware, young 
ladies, of the man in the Hathaway shirt. 
Scrutinize each new admirer with care. 
Does he have a suspicious lumpiness under 
one eye? Does it rattle? Is he growing egg- 
plant in his windowbox? Keep your eyes 
open. Keep his eyes open. Both of them. 

Remember our motto: “Why be half safe?” 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, May 8, 
1963} 


Dick, Happy, Rocky, Mary, Pat, CHECKERS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


I'm all in favor of the way our social betters 
strive to face such things in a very civilized 
fashion. But, like everybody else, I can’t 
help worrying how it'll all turn out at 810 
Fifth Avenue. What with Mr. and Mrs, and 
Mrs, Rockefeller and Mr. Nixon all in the 
same boat. If that’s the word for it. 

Such high-class goings-on confuse me. 
But if I've got it straight, Mr. and (old) 
Mrs. Rockefeller used to have the top triplex. 
But she won custody of the 13th and 14th 
floors. So Mr. and Mrs. (new) Rockefeller 
have to make do by expanding the 12th for 
her four kids. And now Mr. Nixon’s moving 
into a modest $200,000 flat below them. 

Which all makes sense. To anybody who 
reads the society pages. But what about the 
elevator? 

There's Mrs. (old) Rockefeller and her four 
(old) children in the down car, And it stops 
at 12. Enter Mr. and Mrs. (new) Rockefeller 
and the four (new) children. 

„Oh.“ says Mrs. (old) Rockefeller. “Oh,” 
says Mrs. (new) Rockefeller. “Oh, oh,” says 
Mr. (suddenly looking very old) Rockefeller. 
“Now let us all behave in a very civilized 
fashion.” Which is what men always say in 
such circumstances, ’ 

But before he can introduce everybody— 
in case he was thinking of it—the elevator 
stops again. And in step Mr. and Mrs. 
their two Nixonettes and Checkers. “Oh,” 
says Mr. Rockefeller. “Oh,” says Mr. Nixon. 

“I would like to welcome you into this 
elevator as a distinguished American,” says 
Mr. Rockefeller nervously. “And I hope you 
will enter local politics. At the ward level.” 
‘I am just here to practice law,” says Mr. 
Nixon with dignity. 

May I introduce you,” says Mr. Rocke- 
feller, wiping his brow, “to my wives and 
children. I mean these are our children and 
those are her children who are now my chil- 
dren and this is Mrs. Rockefeller.” “How do 
you do,” says Mr. Nixon politely, “Not that 
one,“ snaps Mr. Rockefeller. “This one.” 
“Im just here to practice law,” says Mr. 
Nixon. “Is that a crack?" says Mr. Rocke- 
feller angrily. 

And right then the elevator breaks down. 

Well, if you've ever been trapped in an 
elevator, you know how the confinement tries 
one’s soul. Even with strangers. Twenty 
minutes would be awful. What a scene. 

Of course, the kids, being kids, are prob- 
ably playing 20 questions to idle the time. 
And the ladies, being ladies, are getting on 
fine. ‘Make him some good hot chicken 
soup,” Mrs. (old) Rockefeller is saying. And 
Mrs. (new) Rockefeller is thanking her for 
how nice and clean she left everything. 

But there's Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Nixon, 
eyeball to eyeball. “Look here, fella,” Mr. 
Rockefeller is shouting. “The way you 
shafted me with the delegates in 1960." Me, 
shaft you?” cries Mr. Nixon. “Who wouldn't 
run on my ticket? Who wouldn’t lift a 
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finger for me in New York? Who knifed me 
in order to have a clear field in 1964? IfI 
had elbow room, I'd point an accusatory 
finger. And furthermore.“ 

Well, I'd be surprised If both ever reach 
ground alive. Which all goes to prove we 
common people are right. Being civilized is 
fine, But no apartment house is big enough 
to house the memories of old passions. And 
Mr. Nixon ought to be gentleman enough to 
move out to Bronxville instead. 


Coal’s Big Stake in Low Rail Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled Coal's Big Stake in Low Rail 
Rates” which appeared in the May 13 
issue of the Messenger of Madisonville, 
Ky. 
The editorial is as follows: 

Coau’s Bic Stake IN Low RAIL RATES 


The National Coal Policy Conference has 
strongly endorsed legislation to give to the 
Nation's railroads authority to establish min- 
imum rates on bulk commodities, free of 
Government regulation, as one means of 
strengthening the competitive position of 
good old soft coal in major markets, 

Joseph E. Moody, president of the con- 
ference, which embraces all segments of the 
vast industrial complex built around coal, 
pointed out that the legislation sought would 
place coal in better position with regard to 
dumped foreign residual oll. He also pointed 
out that railroads are the only mode of 
transportation now subject to ICC regulation 
of bulk commodity rates, and said: 

“By freeing railroads from this form of reg- 
ulation, Congress would enable the rails to 
enter into long-term contracts for hauling 
coal that would result in more substantial 
savings in transportation costs.” 

(When transportation costs are lowered, 
coal’s potential market is automatically 
widened to that extent, it needs to be pointed 
out, and when coal's market is widened there 
is more operating time and hence better job 
opportunity for people who work in the 
industry.) F; 

Mr. Moody pointed out that railroads to- 
day are using existing equipment in high 
speed, large volume unit trains to move coal 
from mine to consumer at rates for below 
those that have to be charged for a single 
car in conventional train haulage. 

Development of the Integral train, which 
would use specially-designed and more ef- 
ficient equipment, can mean even greater 
rate reductions, Moody suggested. 

Under present regulations, however, rall- 
roads have no assurance that low rates es- 
tablished as a result of these new concepts 
will not be suspended by the ICC, either as 
a result of protests of rival carriers or on its 
own initiative. > 

Thus, the fact that the unit train deyelop- 
ment is making favorable headway at this 
particluar time, and holds high promise of 
a better day for mining, does not imply that 
it might not at some future time run into 
resistance under present regulatory practices, 

It was interesting to note in Mr, Moody’s 
presentation to the committee 
that he made the following points: 
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Coal moves by various means, including 
barge and trucks, but more than 70 percent 
of all coal mined In the United States must 
depend on the railroads for delivery. 

Rall revenue from hauling coal amounted 
to more than $1 billion, or 12.1 percent of the 
total freight revenue of all class I railroads 
in 1962. 

In coal-producing areas everywhere the 
progress of this move to allow the rall people 
to fix minimum rates on bulk commodities 
like coal will be watched with deep interest. 
A lot of running time for mines, and a lot of 
days of employment for miners and for sup- 
pliers of mines and such, are involved in the 
matter. ‘ 

And the-average fellow cannot for the life 
of him see why the roads should not be per- 
mitted to fix rates which will spur the coal 
business or the wheat or corn business, or 
anything else shipped in bulk, at the same 
time gaining needed revenue for their own 
operations. 

The railroads need the business, too, and 
need to be permitted to survive and to mod- 
ernize, against the day when sudden war 
would find us utterly dependent upon them 
again for the vast volume of transportation 
which war emergencies require. 


Creeping Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. HALL. _Mr. Speaker, the April 27 
issùe of Human Events included an arti- 
cle by Mr. Fred De Armond of Spring- 
field, Mo. I had the opportunity to hear 
Mr. De Armond discuss the criteria for 
recognizing socialism at a recent meeting 
of the Greene County Republican Wom- 
en’s Club. He is a keen observer of the 
American scene and I commend his 
views to my colleagues. 

CREEPING SOCIALISM 
(By Fred De Armond) 

When you mention socialism the liberals 
will probably react in one of two ways. 
They either deny that specific instances of 
welfare statism are socialistic, or they sim- 
ply say, “OK, so it's socialism. Well, what 
of it?“ So, we have on one hand the cate- 
gorical denial, and on the other hand the 
implicit view that soctalism is inevitable. 

In this article I propose to deal with eco- 
nomic dialectic as it affects the first group, 
the more numerous of the two. With them, 
terminology and labels and definitions are 
at the heart of the discussion. 

WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 


If we are to demonstrate, as I believe can 


headed progressively in that direction, we 
must begin by defining what we're talking 
about. I could cite a whole page of defini- 
tions of socialism, but the one that seems 
most meaningful is this: “Modern socialism 
is the assumption by the state of responsi- 
bility and authority for control of the eco- 
nomic system.” 

Now, by this standard, what is the evi- 
that socialism has made a partial con- 
of the United States? Can we estab- 

y gagé as to how far we have gone? 
There are a number of criteria by which to 
measure this change. 
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One was supplied by Merle Thorpe, for 28 
years editor of Nation's Business. Thorpe 
said a country has been socialized when the 
central government has established con 
over (a) the people's earnings, (b) their 
savings, (c) their hours and conditions 
work, and (d) the prices they pay. 

How far we have gone in these four direc- 
tions will become apparent as we look at * 
second criterion—the Socialist Party plat- 
form of 1932. Of 47 planks in that plat- 
form, 26 are now in full effect; 13 have 
partially enacted; and 8 have not been real- 
ized in any degree. If we regard the 13 85 
halfway accomplished by the reformers—* 
very rough approximation—that would mea? 
that the Socialists have been successful in 
selling some 70 percent of their program to 
the country. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


As everyone knows, a determined effort 15 
being made by the present administration 
to fasten a compulsory medical care b 
upon us. Creeping socialism is reaching out 
greedily for public ownership of utilities 
nuclear energy development, and certain ad- 
ditional financial functions. The Fed! 
Government is now generating approximately 
one-fourth of all electric power supplied bY 
the Nation. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States was moved to say: 

“The Government is the Nation's biggest 
electric power producer, the biggest power 
consumer, the biggest employer, the b 
insurance company, the biggest landlord: 

tenant, and biggest publisher. In 
fact, Uncle Sam owns more wheat than all 
the wheat farmers, more grassland than 
the cattlemen, and more trucks than Gen- 
eral Motors.” 

Questions frequently asked and believed to 
be most disconcerting to a Mbertarian are: 
“Well, aren't these publicly owned and oper 
ated en successful? Aren't people 
better off by reason of the Government- 
encouraged cooperatives, the fertilizer plants. 
the municipal utilities, and all the other? 
Isn’t there a place in a matured economy 
such as ours for public as well as private 
enterprises?” 

BUSINESS PAYS 


Under analysis this proves to be a super 
ficial view of the situation. The public Of 
cooperative enterprise thrives only because 
there are enough private businesses to pay 
the taxes, The public group is riding on the 
backs of the private group. 

In his “Human Action,“ Ludwig von Mises 
goes so far as to assert that in reality 
can be no such thing as a mixed capitalist- 
Socialist economy. The great economist ex- 
plains that “these publicly owned and op- 
erated enterprises are subject to the sover- 
eignty of the market. They must fit them- 
selves, as buyers of raw materials, equip- 
ment, and labor, and as sellers of goods and 
services, into the scheme of the market 
economy.” But the moment they have be- 
come big enough to dominate the market 
economy, we will suddenly wake up to the 
fact that we are a full-blown Socialist state. 

In addition to those we have been ana 
lyzing, at least three other clues help to de- 
termine how far the Nation has gone dow? 
the Socialist road. 

One is the measure of the tax bith, The 
total “take” of government in the Un! 
States has been placed by Adm. Ben More- 
ell, former chairman of the Board of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., at 36 percent of 
annual earnings. That is well past the 
danger mark. It is in fact more than the 
National Socialist (Nazi) government of 
Germany was taking at the outbreak 
World War II. 

On his return from a recent visit to 
Yugoslavia, Dr. Milton Priedman, Chicago 
University economist, wrote that Tugosla- 
via is introducing much capitalism under the 
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Seer of socialism, while we (the United 
tes) are doing the reverse.“ The difference 
m the two systems is not so great, he 
Yugoslay enterprises must turn 
something like 70 percent of their net 
Teturns to the Government. Our enterprises 
in 52 percent for Federal income tax 


kick 
alone. 

another measure is the satisfied ex- 
Pression of Earl Browder, long-time secre- 
tary general of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
State capitalism (socialism) has progressed 
in America than in Great Britain 
a Labor government,” said Browder. 
expression of concern over these trends 
evokes this response from liberals: 
long as we have free elections every 2 
years, why be worried? Are you not 
Willing to submit to the will of the majority 
as voiced at the polls?” This raises a fund- 
&Mental question which every believer in 
American constitutionalism should be pre- 
Pared to answer. 

FALSE LABELING 


No political or economic measure offered 
People ever bears the honest label ‘‘social- 
lm” or “socialistic.” Ipvariably these re- 
Orms are disguised in the sheep's clothing 
Of humanitarianism, social justice or some 
Other mist brand name. It’s the old 
Trojan“ Horse, camel’s-head-in-the-tent 
Strategy—as ancient as Ulysses but still 
efective, 

Rural Electrification Administration 


8 
* 


> 


an i 
Next, with plenty of cheap Government 
at its disposal, REA to reach 
rig and offer to supply local municipal dis- 
tion systems at rates the private utili- 
iit with all the taxes they had to pay and 
Prevailing interest that new capital cost 
them, could not match. REA is lending 
Money to the local co-ops at 2 percent 
Pital that the Government must pay 4 
Percent to hire, The difference is a hidden 
Subsidy charged to the taxpayers. 
IS IT SOCIALISTIC? 


reform intellects should be working 
On a new type of truth-In-fabrics act that 
Would give us correct labeling for new col- 
lecti legislation. Let us protect the un- 
dy N Consumer of ideas with honest labels 
the factory, such as: “Guaranteed 80 per- 
sent Bocialism, 20 percent capitalism.” Or, 
laundering, do not expose to high tem- 
tures of fiscal logic.” 

What are the signs by which we can de- 
mne whether a proposal is essentially 
or ain the pattern of American capitalism 
of “Ould carry us farther down the low road 

Creeping socialism? Below are nine 
fueetions, the answers to which, while not 
dun, definitive, will assist to guide us in 
ton g or turning down a socialist proposi- 


g 


A GUIDE TO HELP YOU DECIDE 
tes Is it som that could be performed 
Private enterprise? The burden of proof 
would always be placed on the innovator 
ho wants to put the Government deeper 
‘nto business 


2. Will the measure add to our tax load, 
directly or indirectly? 
8. Will it fan the fires of inflation? 
tos, Does it encroach on the areas reserved 
the States and local units of government? 
4d E. there a genuine unfilled need, or only 
Booder’s dream? 
8. Is it one of those compulsory welfare 
values and if so, can it not be placed on a 
Untary basis? 
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7. What would it cost my State, and how 
much could we expect to get back from it? 

8. Did it originate in the aspiration of a 
special interest voting bloc—or, what is more 
likely—in the ambition of a political friend 
of man to ingratiate himself with such a 
minority? 

9. Is the reform complete as presented, or 
merely a foot in the door that can be e 
to call for continuously larger appropriations 
in the years ahead? 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 8 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., April 26, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, House of 
Representatives, New House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the Pres- 
entation of the Lord, of Phoenix, Ariz., we 
urge you to submit the Flood resolution (H. 
Res. 14) to vote by your committee and ask 
you to give it your favorable consideration. 
Such a Committee on Captive Nations is 
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vitally important both for our Government 
and the American people at large. While 
Communist Russia has been deceitfully 
championing the cause of “national libera- 
ation” in Africa and Asia, we as a nation, are 
not doing much to help the enslaved and 
captive non-Russian nations which consti- 
tute a veritable weakness of the Soviet totali- 
tarlan empire. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives would be- 
come a reservoir of true and unbiased knowl- 
edge and information on the plight of the 
captive nations, which knowledge will be of 
vital importance to our Government in car- 
rying out its foreigwpolicy. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman SMITH, 
to give your full and unqualified support to 
the Flood resolution in your Rules Com- 
mittee. Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
LEONID Dol xv NAK, 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the Pres- 
entation of the Lord, of Phoenix, Aris. 
May 1, 1963. 

Re House Resolution 14. 

Hon. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 

Congressman, 23d District of Ohio, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have just returned from a trip 
to Europe, and I had occasion to see at first 
hand the manner and mode of living and the 
system under which the East Germans live. 
I hope that we, in this country, are never 
shackled with a similar type of government. 

Therefore, I feel that in behalf of the se- 
curity of our country and the free world, Con- 
gress should pass the bill creating a special 
Committee on Captive Nations, House Reso- 
lution 14. I would appreciate it if you would 
submit a similar resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. DEMER. 
ARMENIAN YOUTH FEDERATION 
OF AMERICA, 
Needham, Mass., May 1, 1963. 

The Honorable DANTEL J. FLOOD, 

U.S. Representatives From Pennsylvania, 
House Rules Committee, House of Rep- 
resentatives Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear Mr. FLOOD: The Somerville “Nej- 
deh” Chapter, Armenian Youth Federation 
of America is very much concerned with the 
fate of its homeland, Armenia, which is 
caught in the grasp of the Soviet Union. We 
are wholeheartedly in favor of your bill, 
House Resolution 14, and Congressman En- 
WARD DERWINSKI'’S identical proposal, House 
Resolution 15, The entire chapter feels san- 
guine that these important proposals will 
not be overlooked by the Rules Committee 
and that these proposals will reach the House 
of Representatives for immediate plenary 
action. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N.Y. April 28, 1963. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Please accept 
our full support to your strong action in the 
House of Representatives against Communist 
Russian imperialism by submitting to the 
House Rules Committee of your resolution 
calling for creation of a special Captive Na- 
tions Committee. 

We believe, this is a very important step 
toward the achievement of the final goal: 
The victory of the free world over Commu- 
nist Russian ism, and reestablish- 
ment of freedom to all nations in the spirit 
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of justice, which is and always has been 
the spirit of American Nation. 

Please accept enclosed copies of the let- 
ters, which we send to Congressman 
and four Colorado Congressmen. Thank you. 


President, Denver Branch of U.. CA. 

7 CHICAGO, April 1963. 
Hon, Congressman DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Please forgive me for calling upon 
you and asking you to do something for my 
unfortunate country. 

The American Government, according to 
my knowledge, has consented to have the 
case of Hungary taken off the calendar of 
the United Nations and have same entrusted 
to the Secretary of same organization. I 
am acknowledging this fact with sorrow; 
the matter is not in the proper hands. After 
past performance, I have my doubt about 
this person. fears are not only concern- 
ing the fate of Hungary, but I feel that all 
the enslaved peoples behind the Iron Curtain 
will loose their hope to a legal and just set- 
tlement of their future. 

I would like to ask you to use your in- 
fluence at the White House and all over to 
have a House and Senate committee set up 
at the earliest possible date to keep a con- 
tinuous vigil over the fate of the captive 
nations. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for your 
kind help. T. remain. 

Cordially yours, 

HALMAY JANOS, 
Former Member of the Hungarian 
Parliament. 


Integrity, Devotion to Duty Mark the 
Honored Career of Senator Spessard 
Holland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, every Member of the House and Sen- 
ate who has worked with Senator SPES- 
SARD HOLLAND on legislative matters, or 
who has come to know him on a more 
personal basis, holds him in the highest 
regard. 

The members of the Florida congres- 
sional delegation have just reason to be 
proud of the distinguished service of 
Florida’s Senior U.S. Senator. 

Senator HoLLAND has served the citi- 
zens of Florida as a county judge, State 
legisaltor, and Governor of Florida prior 
to coming to Washington. He devotes 
his full time and energy to his duties and 
has earned the respect of all who know 
him. 

Editor Jack Gore of the Fort Lauder- 
dale News took editorial note of some of 

the qualities exemplified by Senator Hor. 
LAND, on the occasion of a dinner given in 
honor of the Senator by the Fort Lauder- 
dale Historical Society. 

Because Mr. Gore puts into words the 
feelings of so many of us who know and 
greatly admire Senator HOLLAND, I, un- 
der unanimous consent, include his edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 
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IntTecrety, Devotion ro Durr MARK THE 
HONORED CAREER OF SENATOR SPESSARD 
HOLLAND 
In this day and age when so many of our 

political leaders and public servants are 

under a steady drumfire of criticism for 
words and actions which are hardly in the 
public interest, it is truly refreshing to see 


an outstanding person in public life given 


the credit he deserves. 

Such was the case here Monday night when 
Florida's senior Senator, Sprssarp L. HOLLAND, 
was guest of honor at the Fort Lauderdale 
Historical Society’s annual dinner, and was 
paid the high tribute he has so well earned 
from more than a dozen different organiza- 
tions. 

Senator HoLLAND’S career in public life is 
long and varied. He has been a judge, a 
prosecutor, a State Senator, Governor of this 
State and now senior Senator. He is a native- 
born Floridian and all during his years of 
active service in behalf of the people we 
cannot recall a single incidence where the 
hot breath of scandal ever touched him. 

If Senator HOLLAND has a mission in life 
we sincerely believe it can be summed up in 
his desire to be truly informed on the issues 
he is called upon to decide so that when he 
finally makes up his mind as to the course 

ot action he will follow, that decision is 
based upon facts, upon sound reasoning and 
upon the conviction that what he does is in 
the best interest of those he represents. 

It takes but one visit to Senator HOLLAND'S 
office in Washington to realize that here is 
one of the hardest working men in the U.S. 
Senate today. As a member of, several of 
the most important Senate committees he 
has a job that goes far beyond merely ap- 
pearing on the floor and taking part in the 
sometimes long and acrid debates that mark 
the deliberations of this body. 

Much of a Congressman's work these days 
is involved in committee hearings where 
vital legislation is first considered; where 
public testimony for and against the legis- 
lation is taken, and where a limited number 
of legislators act as the eyes, the ears and 
sometimes the conscience of the entire House 
or the entire Senate. 

That Senator HoLLAND performs this work 
well can easily be ascertained by the stellar 


reputation he enjoys among his fellow Sen- 


ators. He is not a publicity seeker as so 
many are in W. these days. He 
is quite spoken and seldom aroused to anger 
but when his temper is aroused over what 
he considers to be a particularly bad piece 
of legislation he can be a most articulate and 
most effective objector to it. 

What Senator Hottanp was honored for 
here Monday, however, was not particularly 
his fine work in the Senate but for the major 
role he played in the acquisition and de- 
velopment of Hugh Taylor Birch State Park 
and Everglades National Park. 

It was during Senator HOLLAND'S term as 
Governor of Florida that Hugh Taylor Birch, 
then drawing near to the end of a most 
productive life, concelved the idea of deed- 
ing some of the extensive. property holdings 
he had acquired here to the State for park 
purposes. It was on Pearl Harbor Day in 
1941 that Governor Holland first came to 
Fort Lauderdale to talk to Mr. Birch 
about this idea. Because of Mr. Birch's 
advanced age, there were many difficulties 
that had to be worked out and many legal 
technicalities to overcome but after months 
of negotiations the gift was finally consum- 
mated, thus bringing into being what has 
since become one of the most heavily used 
State parks in our entire system. 

Senator Hortanp played an even more 
vigorous role in the creation of Everglades 
National Park as his desire to donate State- 
owned lands to the Federal Government for 
development as a national recreational area 
was bitterly opposed by his own attorney 
general. Despite legislative approval of the 
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transfer, the attorney general refused tO 
sign the required deeds and even filed a court 
suit to block the transfer. He failed to 
so, however, and then Governor Holland 
and other devoted supporters of the na- 
tional park idea took on the task of con- 
vincing Federal park officials they had an 
admirable site for a great national parx 
and should lose no time in starting its de- 
velopment, 

Today Senator Horranp’s foresight in this 
respect has been well justified. Evergla 
National Park, despite its relatively sh 
existence, is already bringing many 
men and visitors to this State to take ad- 
vantage of its facilities and its popularity 
and reputation is growing with each p 
year, t 
With these accomplishments under bis bel 
it is no wonder his fellow Floridians gath 
here Monday night to pay Senator Ho! 
the honor and the tribute he so richly de- 
serves. It is men of his caliber, his integrity 
and deyotion to duty and principles that 
keep our political system from falling into 
complete disrepute, and we only wish th 
were more men like him in the Congress 
in other high places of Government. 

Jack W. GORE. 


The Era of the Negro Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC“ 
orp, I include the following: 


[From the Evening Star, Wasuincton, DC- 
May 14, 1963] 
THE ERA or THE NEGRO MovemMEentT— 
Issun BELIEVED GIVING THE Times THES 
IDENTIFYING MARK IN HISTORY 


(By Eric Sevareid) 


By its dominant voices, its most unforge” 
table faces and its chief acts of bravery does $ 
generation recognize itself and history 
mark it. 

For America this postwar period ts surely 
the era of the Negro passion. The most mov" 
ing Voices are now those of Negroes; the mos 
Searing, lasting words are put on paper by 
Negro writers; their music is the American 
music most penetrating and persuasive 
other parts of the world; no cause is now 
fundamental to the health and integrity 
this society as the Negro cause; of no oth 
leaders are so much stamina and courage de- 
manded as are now required of Negro leaders. 

They are bound to win, somehow, not only 
because their present aims are so limited an 
unarguable, but because they have succeeded 
in involving us all, whoever we are, whe 
we live within the Nation’s frontiers. They 
have caught the attention of the whole 
American people and more than that, they 
have caught up the conscience of the whole 
people, however many of us may try to de 
this to ourselyes. A newspaper or television 
picture of a snarling police dog set upon t 
human being is recorded in the permanen 
photo-electric file of every human brain. 

This generation is not likely to find sur- 
cease from the Negro passion; its source 
springs and the resistance to it are too deeply 
grounded for easy resolution, and its prese? 
outburst too long delayed. Its more violen 
manifestations are not going to be 
to the Deep South. The head of black ‘ 
building up in places like New York, Wash“ 
ington, and Chicago are finding outlets too 
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few and too small, at the present rate, for the 
Permanent avoidance of combustion. 
aqrocause this unfolding drama involves the 
j tomatic reflexes of the instinctive sense of 
ee because it involves namable, hear- 
le, countable individual persons of flesh 
and blood, it is going to dwarf the general 
Whe social pageants of this domestic era, 
ther they be the struggles to nationalize 
inchoate megalopolis, to preserve the 
Spaces, to eradicate a disease, to con- 
Quer” space, or whatever, - 
time is coming soon when the Negro 
on will truly dominate American poll- 
It is going to change the prism 
t gh which we consider the problems of 
at-off nations; romanticism will have to give 
Way to realism. Liberalism of the academic 
th Cafe society brand—the motivations of 
Ose who rhapsodize over the Peace Corps- 
>; in Ethiopia or journey 6,000 miles to sit 
t the feet of Dr. Schweitzer, but who would 
never dream of visiting the night police court 
their own city and observing the Impulses 
äre Boing tò lose their present status in the 
hierarchy of the virtues. There will be a 
le dearth of hiding places for those 
essing belief either in their religion or 
the American Constitution. 
An education in the facts of life and his- 
is in store for those pained by the 
Messy contradictions built into the Negro 
Passion. Those bewildered at the Negro up- 
(“after all, they had made a lot of 
) may learn that this is one of 
the eternal lessons from past rebellions 
against oppression. It is not when the op- 
Pression is most complete that these revolu- 
tions begin to revolve, but when concessions 
are given, hopes are born, light is glimpsed 
the end of the dark tunnel. 
an oppressed people feels close to its goal, 
not far off from it, that their action be- 
Comes frenetic. 
Ose who are cynical or upset by the 
duality in the Negro phenomen, by 
Spectacle of lofty courage and self-sacri- 
the Negro leaders, side by side 
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poor, may learn that the first 
reflection of the second, its natural, 
its unnatural partner. Desperation, like 
ennobles some among its victims and 
debases others. No true people's revolution 
Was ever neat, clean or devoid of sad anom- 
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If the Negro passion of today is not a true 
les revolution, it is as close to one as 
have ever known in our land. 


Results of the First Arkansas District 


Poll on Various Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS. 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, peo- 
ple have an eye on Washinton. This is 
in cated by the increased participation 

the suryey taken in the 10-county 
ĉastern Arkansas district on significant 
issues confronting Congress. 

There was a 17 percent questionnaire 
t as against 14 percent in the dis- 

rict in 1962. 
y comments were added by penned 
iews or separate letter dealing with the 
Subjects covered. The newspapers and 
Tadio stations aided the effort. 

The questions asked and replies re- 

ceived in percentages follow: 
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DOMESTIC PROGRAMS 


* 05 — Peace 88 ee or a BE — 


(4) Tax reduction if coupled with 
(6, eee ee 
e 


8 Tax credits to paren 

10 Spending vast sums of money to be the first to 
(10) 

FOREIGN PROGRAMS 


Do you favor or oppose— 
(1) Ex of foreign 


paos Peace 2 — Ee: 
(2 support of United Nations 

program at about present level: 
(4) Substantial or sizable reduction in foreign ud? 


(3) Maintaining of foreign aid 


Agriculture at the Washington Level 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


oY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address of 
Robert M. Koch, president, National 
Limestone Institute, Inc., before the 
Cleveland Farmers’ Club, Affiliate, 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, May 
10, 1963: 

AGRICULTURE AT THE WASHINGTON LEVEL 


I am very pleased to have the opportunity 
to visit with you this afternoon about the 
topic which has been assigned to me— 
“Agriculture at the Washington Level.” 

May I begin by supplementing the mate- 
rial already sent you about me. Not so 
much that you are necessarily interested In 
me, but rather to help you evaluate some 
of my comments. After my initial train- 
ing and experience In several agricultural 
fields, I became affiliated with what we com- 
monly call a “trade association.” I cur- 
rently represent over 550 limestone produc- 
ers and, as I am sure you know, it is a very 
able member of our executive committee, 
Bob Bemis, of your city, who is responsible 
for my being here today. 

While our members are very much inter- 
ested in the Nation's highway program, and 
while we service them in this area as well as 
in the field of taxation and other areas of 
interest to American businessmen, I am, of 
course, not going to discuss these subjects 
this afternoon. 

During the course of my work, it is my 
privilege to travel all over this Nation of 
ours and come in contact with people from 
all walks of life in all of our States. Prac- 
tically everyone realizes that agriculture 18 
in trouble. It seems to me that the over- 
whelming majority of people in this Nation 
today feel that it because of the “meddling 
of Washington” in the farmers’ business that 
we are haying these difficulties. And, I ven- 
ture to say that the majority of people in 
this Nation feel that the quicker the Wash- 
ington officials turn the agricultural busi- 
ness over to the farmers of the Nation—and, 
as they say “leave them alone"—some sense 
can be made out of a chaotic condition. 
Furthermore, many feel this would save the 
taxpayer literally billions of dollars. 

Of course, nothing could be further from 
the truth. If Washington should abdicate 


Armed services pay 
(3) Federal aid to assist cities to establish and operate mass transit systems? 
ual reduction in Federal spending 
t above the present 
tax reduction and additional costs of the F. 
for tied to social security? 11 


ts for college tuition costs? .. 


President Kennedy’s handling of the Office of Chief Executive? .....nnr-------- 


No 
opinion 


000,000,000 to finances 
Government?__ 10 


ta man on the moon?__. 
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Its responsibility to the American farmer to- 
morrow, I am sure everyone in this room 
realizes that the depression of the early thir- 
ties would seem like a mild dip, compared to 
what would happen if the farmers were 
turned into the marketplace for the answer 
to the present 

So much has been said and reported about 
the very few number of farmers needed today 
to produce the food and fiber we need that 
the majority of the people, with whom I 
come in contact, have the impression that 
agriculture is a very small part of our econ- 
omy. Do you realize that the agricultural 
materials produced in this country last year 
grossed $20 billion? Mineral materials 
grossed another $20 billion. And all other 
materials added up to 65 Dillion. If the 
value of pasture were added in and if the fin- 
ished value of livestock, rather than the feed 
value, were used, agriculture would clearly 
be in the lead. 

Our Nation's farmers are the largest con- 
sumers of steel, the largest consumers of 
rubber and I could go on with a great many 
other items. 

Today the average American farmer pro- 
duces enough food and fiber to feed and 
clothe 27 other persons. Seven years ago 1 
farmer could provide for 20 persons. Twenty 
years ago the ratio was 1 farmer to 11 per- 
sons. As Secretary Freeman has so aptly put 
it, this is- the outstanding success story of 
the American economy. One farmer today 
in 1 hour can produce what four farmers 
could produce in the same time shortly after 
World War I. The same farmer increased his 
productivity three times as fast as the worker 
in industry between 1947 and 1958. 

Here we have a group of people who are 
only 8 percent of our work force, providing 
for 92 percent who engage in other activities. 
In Europe 25 to 30 percent of the working 
people are farmers. In Russia 45 percerit of 
the people work on the farms to provide the 
necessary food and fiber. 

What does this mean to the American 
consumer? ‘The average American’ consumer 
will use only 19 percent of his earnings to 
buy food. This is the lowest figure at any 
time in our history and lower than any 
other Nation. Just 10 years.ago food ac- 
counted for over 23 percent of the average 
family income. Putting it another way, the 
average factory worker can today purchase 
his monthly food needs with just 37 hours 
of work. Ten years ago it took 51 hours of 
work to purchase the same amount of food. 
Shortly after World War I, the worker had 
to put In 61 hours for the same monthly 
food basket. In most other nations in the 
world food costs take 40 to 50 percent of 
the average worker’s wage. And in some na- 
tions, as you know, food costs are so great 
that they leave very little income for the 
family to spend. In fact two-thirds of the 
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world's population will go to bed tonight 
hungry. 

Here we have one of the greatest success 
stories of the world’s history, And yet, what 
is the status of the men who have brought 
this about? Do we look up to these men for 
the efficiency they have developed? Does our 
economy provide them with their rightful 
share of net worth? Iam sure you all know 
the answer. In my opinion no group in 
America is more maligned than the farmers 
are today. Most people consider that they 
are subsidized by all the rest of us. That 
they run to the Government for help in run- 
ning their business, when in reality they 
ought to stand on their own two feet and 
stop taking Government checks. There is 
little justice in agricultural workers reciving 
less than 82 cents and hour while factory 
workers avera $2.29 and those working in the 
food marketing field average $2.14. 

It is interesting to note that if the cost of 
food had increased as much as the overall 
cost of living during the 1950's, the house- 
wife would pay over $1.17 for $1.00 worth of 
food today. Therefore, by taking less for 
his time and investment than any other seg- 
ment of our economy, the farmer is actually 
subsidizing the consumers rather than being 
subsidized as the general public feels. 

Let us take a quick look as to how we got 
into this predicament and some possibilities 
for how we might get out of it. My staff 
and I have been contacting Congressmen 
concerning the agricultural conservation 
program. This, in case you don't know, is a 
program that was Inaugurated in 1936 and 
is a partnership arrangement where the Gov- 
ernment and the farmer both put up 50 per- 
cent of the cost of long-range conservation 
practices to insure the conservation of our 
soll and water resources of this Nation. So 
far, we have seen 368 of the 435 Congress- 
men. As you know, there are all shades of 
views in both parties. As we visit, we, of 
course, cover many other areas besides the 
particular one we are there to discuss. I can 
assure you that every single Congressman is 
most anxious to have our so-called agricul- 
tural problem solved. I can also assure you 
that if anyone had a foolproof plan, it would 
be adopted literally tomorrow. Unfortu- 
nately, it is most complex. And I am sorry 
to say that our democratic processes in this 
country of using compromises instead of tak- 
ing drastic action has complicated the prob- 
lem. I hope I am not misunderstood—I am 
not advocating we abandon democratic proc- 
esses, but merely want to point up they have 
contributed to this particular problem at 
this time. 

As long as we have over three million indi- 
vidual farmers who consider themselves 
rugged individualists who decide how and 
what they are going to grow; as long as crops 
put in in the spring cannot be cut back half- 
way in the summer (as a businessman would 
close down his factory), as long as cows are 
milked two and three times a day regardless 
of what the demand is for their product, as 
long as animals go on eating the food in their 
feed lots and pastures 365 days a year; and 
as long as our agricultural colleges and tech- 
nictans have developed the technical know- 
how to make our farmers the most proficient 
in the world so that they are able to produce 
more than we can possibly use, the agricul- 
tural community will be in constant diffi- 
culty—unless we have some controls. When 
supply and demand sets the price and when 
the supply is in excess of the demand, ob- 
viously, the price is always going to be lower 
than the cost of production as three million 
farmers attempt to salvage something from 
their year's work out of crops and products 
which they have several months’, if not 
years’, effort in. 

Do you remember back in 1932 and 1933 
when corn was 25 cents a bushel? Up in 
my area of the country, milk was 80 cents 
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a hundred and tobacco was down to a nickel 
a pound. Have you forgotten that just prior 
to the AAA being passed the farmers in 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and some other 
States lined up with shotguns to prevent 
the serving of foreclosure papers by the 
sheriffs? This condition in 1932 was 
brought about by overproduction. Today, 
we not only have overproduction but also 
we have tremendous surpluses built up over 
the last decade that would completely ruin 
the agricultural community and those who 
depend on it if Washington dropped all of 
its agricultural programs. 

During the 1950's, the policy of having so- 
called flexible price supports instead of rigid 
price supports completely failed. For, while 
it paid the farmers a lesser amount per 
bushel, this policy did not restrict the total 
produtcion that the farmers might grow. 
The feed grain carryover rose during the 9 
years from 838 million bushels to a peak of 
3 billion bushels by 1961. Wheat carryover 
rose from 250 million bushels in 1952 to 1.4 
billion bushels in 1961, 

In reply to Secretary Freeman's request, 
the Congress authorized a feed grain pro- 
gram 2 years ago which has materially 
helped to solve part of our present problem. 
And, in my view, fortunately passed the con- 
tinuation of this program just this past 
month, 

In the last 2 years, the Nation’s stockpiles 
have been reduced by 1.1 billion bushels. 
This is resulting in a savings of $920,000 a 
day in storage costs alone. On May 21 there 
is to be a vote by the wheat growers of the 
Nation to determine whether or not they are 
going to sharply curtail not only their acre- 
age but also the bushels that they produce. 

There has been much partisan bickering 
over this program and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is unalterably opposed to 
it. On the other hand, the Grange and the 
Farmers’ Union and several other organiza- 
tions are supporting it. 

Frankly, in view of the situation we cur- 
rently have, I can't understand why any- 
one, much as we dislike controls, can hon- 
estly think or say that there is any other 
alternative but to have the growers of these 
critical commodities adopt measures which 
will put their house in order. Otherwise, I 
certainly don't see why they should expect 
the Federal Treasury to ball them out. And 
yet, the American Farm Bureau Federation 
says that if this control program is voted 
down; the Congress will pass a reasonable 
program with reasonable supports. I might 
add that there are some in the present ad- 
ministration, and a great many Congress- 
men in both parties, who feel that if the 
farmers vote down this program to put their 
house in order, they should be granted no 
support at all. 

As some of you may know, the tobacco 
growers of the Nation have been operating 
under a very tight control program for a 
number of years. These strict control pro- 
grams require a 6634 percent vote of the 
farmers growing the commodity to approve 
it before they are put into effect. A few 
years ago the tobacco growers in the Middle 
Atlantic States decided that they wanted 
their so-called freedom from Government 
interference and voted the program out. 
One year was all it took. They now vote 93 
to 97 percent in favor of this program, which 
requires strict acreage control and strict 
poundage control as well. This program 
costs the taxpayers practically nothing and 
has brought order out of chaos for the to- 
bacco farmer. 

Let me point out that this is no different 
than Ford or General Motors laying off their 
men and closing their factories when there 
is no longer a demand for their cars. And 
it is no different than the oll industry’s con- 
trol of their production. In Texas there is 
a commission which determines how many 
days and how many hours of á day oll can 
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be pumped each month. No one expects 
the automobile Industry or the oll Industry 
to operate at a capacity to produce 20 per- 
cent more than we need. Why should the 
farmers? 

If the farmers of this Nation are to re- 
ceive their fair share of what they contribute 
to the Nation’s wealth, I frankly don’t see 
any hope for Washington getting out of the 
agricultural picture. I am confident that 
we can do a better job than we have been 
doing, but I would be less candid if I indi- 
cated that it would be in the forseeable 
future. Until our legislators of both parties 
can put aside their political differences an 
get together for the good of the Nation, I 
think we ate going to continue to muddle 
along. I have a distinct impression, how- 
ever, as I indicated earlier, that the un- 
usually high costs of the excesses of the last 
decade are going to force drastic action within 
the next decade. 

Now it would be very easy, because of our 
agricultural problems, to commit the same 
error which most other nations have made 
down through the ages, and that Is to neglect 
to take care of our soll and water resources 
which are so essential to any civilization. 
With the average farmer concerned primarily 
with the maintaining and educating of his 
family, and with falling or inadequate in- 
come, it is inevitable that he will neglect 
conservation practices. 

As the former chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Clifford Hope, Re- 
publican, of Kansas, said, “The people of 
China 2,000 years ago knew much of what 
we know about methods of stopping 
erosion, and yet much of the best land of 
China has washed into the sea. If there is 
one lesson that comes down to us through 
the pages of history, it ls that the natſbn 
which neglects its soil and water resources 
will die, and that the fall of nations in the 
past has been due more to erosion than to 
war, more to loss of soil fertility than to 
loss of battles.” 

Mr. Hope and many other far-seeing Con- 
gressmen of both parties brought about the 

of the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act in 1936. This act provides 
for developing and coordinating a partner- 
ship basis from the county, State, and na- 
tional levels, between farmers and their Gov- 
ernment, to conserve these two great natural 
resources, soil and water. These programs 
are based on the theory that the Nation has 
an obligation to preserve and build up our 
soils so that future generations may be able 
to provide for themselves. This was a re- 
versal of the philosophy which, of course, 
had made this country great. As our neW 
frontiers opened, we exploited the greatest 
natural resources any nation on the face of 
the earth had the good fortune to be blessed 
with. 

While the surpluses of our present period 
tend to cloud the long-range picture, more 
and more of us are becoming aware of the 
so-called population explosion. Our Nation 
had 180 million people in 1960, and by 1980 
we will have 245 million mouths to feed. In 
the year 2000, there will be over 330 million 
people in these United States. 

In my opinion, without the leadership 
from Washington, this Nation would not 
have embarked on the great conservation 
programs of the last quarter-century which 
have reversed the trend that had become 80 
thoroughly established up to that time, of 
primarily exploiting our soils without putting 
back any of the things necessary to conserve 
their fertility. 

I would like to further add that, while we 
have been doing this conservation job, we 
have been taking acres out of production to 
put them in soil conserving crops and thus 
partially alleviate our overproduction. As I 
indicated before, it is going to take more 
drastic action than that available under our 
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Conservation programs to solve the overpro- 
duction problem, 

The industry which I am privileged to 
Tepresent makes a major contribution to 

conservation programs. Agricultural 
limestone is absolutely essential to the pro- 
duction of our most important soil con- 
g crops, clovers and alfalfas. While 
it is preparing the son for the proper con- 
tions for optimum growth of these crops, 
it is also getting into the soll and into these 
Crops the most important single element 
to all life, namely, calcium. During the 25 
Years of this program, about a half a billion 
tons of agricultural liming material have 
been applied to the Nation's soils. Prior 
to that time, instead of the present 22 mil- 
uon ton annual average, the Nation was 
Using from 1 to 3 million tons a year. There 
are comparable figures for all other con- 
Servation practices which have been estab- 
d for each State by a committee under 
leadership of the agricultural colleges 

in the respective States. 

I want to stress again that this world 
renowned record of conservation accomplish- 
Ments has been brought about through a 

p program whereby the farmer 
and the Government match dollars, and the 
farmer adds his labor and equipment. While 
these are considered agricultural subsidies 
in the mind of the average consumer, the 
benefits accrue to the Nation in better soils 
and to the consumers in better quality of 
food. When we go back to the percent of 
dur population, 8 percent on the farms and 

Percent off the farms, we can readily see 

t this expenditure of Federal funds is 
benefiting 92 percent of our people, who 
not live on farms. 


ve a lot to learn about how much toler- 
the human body can build up to stron- 

90, we do know that heavy doses of 

it affect our bodies and that it also affects 
the genes which we pass on to our children, 
After it reaches certain levels in our bodies, 


It was right here in your State at your 

tural College at Wooster, that a team 

Of scientists, working under a grant from 

Atomic Energy Commission, ascertained 

t the proper liming of soils materially 

Teduces the strontium 90 which our plants 

Pick up and which eventually gets into us 
through the food that we eat. 

Calcium and strontium 90 are very similar 
atomically. Happily for us, the plants prefer 
Calcium to strontium 90 when calcium Is 
Available in the soll. These scientists proved 
their experiments that adequately 
soil produced crops which had 60 
t less strontium 90 in them than the 


all this most significant byproduct, that 
these solls in the humid area which have 
peen adequately treated with liming mate- 

e producing crops which contain 60 
t less strontium 90 than they would 
if this half-billion tons o 
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Another agricultural program which has 
recently been inaugurated is the rural areas 
development program. As you know from 
the notice about this meeting, it is my priv- 
Uege to serve on the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for this program. It is the aim of the 
rural areas development program to help 
rural areas solve some of their economic 
problems, much as the urban renewal pro- 
gram has done in the cities. While a great 
many people think that our agricultural 
problems can be solved by moving farmers 
off the farms, I am sure all of you realize 
this would result primarily in increasing our 
unemployment situation in the cities. One 
of the big untapped resources in our Nation 
is the providing of recreational facilities for 
our rapidly expanding population. Much 
has been accomplished in the last year in 
this area, and plans are rapidly going for- 
ward on many other projects, some individ- 
ually controlled and some under the control 
of communities, 

In closing, I would just like to say that I 
feel rather strongly that all of us in this 
Nation owe a real debt of gratitude to the 
farmers who haye provided us with the high- 
est standard of living in the world at the 
lowest relative cost. Instead of being sharply 
critical of him and his problems, which his 
abundance has provided, we who benefit daily 
from his plentiful production and efficiency 
need to see that he gets a fair return for 
his labors. He should have as good an eco- 
nomic opportunity as the other parts of our 
national economy. While I don't want to 
say it can never be done, in my humble opin- 
fon the agricultural segment of our econ- 
omy can never be put in order nor main- 
tained there without strong leadership from 
our Congress and the Department of Agri- 
culture. I want to stress however, that I do 
not mean dictation from Washington, but 
merely that the mechanics should be pro- 
vided so that the farmers, through their duly 
elected county and community committee- 
men can have a strong voice in developing 
national farm policies. 


What Is a Farmer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


or KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, if there 
are any Members of the Congress seeking 
to learn what a farmer really is, they 
will find it in the following editorial 
which recently appeared in the Journal- 
Free Press, of Osage City, Kans. 

WHAT Is a FARMER? 


He's a big man; he’s a small man; he's a 


He's tomorrow’s breakfast with a grin on 
his face. He's the Nation's breadbasket. 

He wakes at dawn to feed the world. He 
holds the. earth in his hands and lives by 
the sun and the rain. 

He's America riding a tractor, democracy 

a hat. He is freedom holding a hoe. 

He's the future of the world in a pair of blue 
overalls. 


He's a day laborer and capitalist, handy- 
man and boss, toolmaker, mechanic, weather 
forecaster, and good neighbor. 

He likes the smell of alfalfa fields and the 
sound of cattle in the meadow. He likes 
the breath of air filtered through growing 
fields. He likes the look of corn shucks 
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at autumn time and.the smile of a harvest 
moon. 

He's the meat and potatoes of a nation, 
the ham and eggs on the menu at a restau- 
rant. He's Hallowe'en pumpkins and cold 
watermelons at a Fourth of July picnic, and 
the turkey and yams on a Thanksgiving Day 
dinner table. 7 

He's a gambler. He throws his seed like 
dice on a giant gambling table of land. He 
bets his muscle and his know-how on the 
heat of the sun and the turn of a rain cloud. 
Sometimes he wins, sometimes he loses. 

His hands toll the church bells on Sun- 
days. He builds schools and lives by the 
code of the land and never refuses a helping 
hand to friends or stranger. 

He's America’s best customer and the 
world’s most constant hope. He's a farmer, 


Tax Relief To Stimulate Higher Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of us in Congress are cosponsoring legis- 
lation to give tax relief to those who are 
putting themselves through college or 
who are underwriting the costs of higher 
education for our young people. This is 
an area in which I feel the Congress 
should devote a great deal of attention. 
The mounting costs of education are 
presenting serious handicaps to many of 
our young people who are finding a col- 
lege education necessary in order to con- 
tribute their full potential to society. 

In this regard I feel my colleagues will 
be interested in a letter recently received 
from Mr. C. Gardner Shaw of Pullman, 
Wash. Mr. Shaw makes some excellent 
points with regard to taxation and higher 
education and I feel his views merit con- 
sideration. 

The text of Mr. Shaw’s letter is as 
follows: 

PULLMAN, WasH., March 20, 1963. 
Congresswoman CATHERINE MAY, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSWOMAN Mar: Examination 
of your files will indicate that I am not one 
addicted to writing to my Senator or Con- 
gresswoman at every whim. However, one 
aspect of our current tax structure as it 
Telates to higher education concerns me 
deeply. Tax reduction is now a matter of 
consideration; the relationships between 
taxes and higher education should be con- 
sidered. 

There are available, from various Federal 
agencies, an ever increasing number of fel- 

students, The 
provide vary, but 


year. From the size of these grants, it can 
only be concluded that the Federal Govern- 
ment recognizes it costs a student approxi- 
mately $2,000 per year to attain education 
at either the undergraduate or graduate 

Let us now consider a by-no-means hy- 
pothetical situation. Two applicants of al- 
most equal ability and potential apply for a 


istic than it is at present, the Federal Goy- 
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ernment cannot provide more than a small 
fraction of the worthy applicants with 
fellowships, 

Our two candidates may be so closely 
matched that there is no satisfactory basis 
for selection between them. Indeed, be- 
cause of failure by one of-those supporting 
one candidate to do him full justice, the 
poorer of the two candidates may actually 
receive the fellowship. 

The unsuccessful candidate, not to be de- 
terred from his goal, applies for, and receives 
an assistantship for which he must perform 
services. Or he takes any job avallable so 
that he may continue his education. On 
any income he earns, (over $600 per year) 
he must pay taxes, unless he is fortunate 
enough to receive an assistantship at an in- 
stitution that ignores the strictest interpre- 
tation of the definition of income.“ 
Washington State University does not, but 
others do. Thus, one individual seeking an 
education ends up supporting another with 
the same goal who is receiving a “free ride” 
from the Federal Government. 

One cannot legislate out of existence all 
possible inequities. However, a most logical 
step which would go far to eliminate this 
existing inequity and simultaneously support 
higher education, without subsidies, would 
be to recognize that it does cost $2,000 per 
year to attend college and grant to any in- 
dividual, whatever the source of his income, 
a tax exemption of $2,000 per year. I would 
go so far as to urge that even if good old 
dad is footing the bill for his offspring's 
college education, dad should get this ex- 
emption. 

The present $600 tax exemption per per- 
son is totally unrealistic, on any basis. 

A special tax exemption for any individual 
seeking higher education, in my opinion 
would do far more to support the educational 
goals of this country than would doubling 
the number of Federal fellowships. Further- 
more, it would be much more in keeping 
with the philosophy of rewarding individual 
initiative, rather than penalizing the latter, 
as our present tax structure does, both in 
this regard and others. 

Special exemptions as herein proposed are 
nothing new. Those over 65 and those with 
certain infirmities already receive double the 
normal exemption. 

Sincerely, 
C. GARDNER SHAW. 


Maryland School Yearbook, Newspaper, 
and Magazine Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to announce 
that three schools located in the Fifth 
Congressional District of Maryland, won 
top awards at the 17th annual conven- 
tion of the Maryland Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association on May 11, 1963. 

Andover Junior-Senior High of Lin- 
thicum, Md:, was awarded a plaque and 
trophy for being rated the best junior- 
senior high school paper in Maryland 
This, I believe, is quite an accomplish- 
ment since their publication, “The Ar- 
row,” is not yet 2 years old. 

Glen Burnie High School took two 
first place awards, which included the 
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best yearbook in the State for their pub- 
lication, Le Souvenir,“ and the “Glen 
Burnian” was rated the best newspaper 
in the State. Among magazines, their 
“Impressions” placed fifth in the State. 
Annapolis Senior High won third place 
for its newspaper, “Tally Ho.” 

My sincere congratulations for a job 
well done goes to these fine schools in 
Maryland. 


Jeers and the Red, White, and Blue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to an article from the 
Washington Daily News of May 2, 1963. 
It refers to a constituent, Vincent C. 
Baron, of Wayne, N.J. I am proud to 
have a citizen like Vincent Baron in the 
congressional district which I represent. 

The article follows: 

Drivers WOULDN'T Be FLAGGED Down 
(By Julian Morrison) 

Among visitors in Washington Tuesday 
were the Grand Duchess Charlotte of Luxem- 
bourg and Vincent C. Baron, of Wayne, N.J. 

For the Duchess, flags were displayed— 
United States, Luxembourg, and the Dis- 
trict's—from light poles on Constitution 
Avenue and Memorial Bridge. 

GREETINGS 

Mr. Baron was simply by the high late- 
afternoon winds. 

Mr. Baron is an engineer who deals in 
statistics and he’s in town trying to land 
a job with the Federal Aviation Agency and 
having a reunion with his brother, Bill, in 
Arlington. z 

He was òn his way back to his brother's 
house from town about the end of the after- 
noon rush hour and by the time he got half 
Way across Memorial Bridge he was probably 
the maddest man in Washington. 

“I was driving over the bridge when the 
wind blew one of the American flags off the 
pole and onto the car in front of me. The 
driver slowed down until it fell off. He kept 


Mr. Baron stopped his car, and got out to 
pick up the flag. Motorists behind him “be- 
gan honking their horns and jeering at me. 
Can you imagine? Jeering at a man who's 
picking up his country’s flag.” 

PRIDE 


“I don’t want to sound like one of those 
professional flag-waving patriots, but it got 
me. Well, I drove on and before I got to the 
other side I noticed five more flags down and 
everybody just driving right over them.” 

Mr. Baron pulled off onto the grass at the 
end of the bridge and counted. A half-hour 
went by. So did 600 cars by his count and 
nobody bothered to retrieve a single flag. 

Mr, Baron did. 

Then he went to his brother's house and 
wrote the Washington Daily News a letter. 
Yesterday, he brought us the flags. 

His letter says, in part: 

“It seems to me that some of us have lost 
track of the numerous small ites 
which form, or are supposed to be the foun- 
dation for the honorable success of our 
prodigious efforts. 

“I speak with great concern when I ask 
who, among the hundreds passing over these 
flags, felt dutybound to pick up their flag? 
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Or who felt that perhaps the Duchess of Lux- 
embourg might be travelling over the bridge 
at this precise time and see one of her ow? 
flags being run over by nonsensitive 
motorists? 

“Making an issue out of a small and insig- 
nificant incident such as seeing half of 
Washington passively drive over perfectly 
visible U.S. flags is not really important or 
is it?“ 

That's all of Mr. Baron's story except for 
one final “small and insignificant incident. 

On his way back across the bridge from 
our office Mr. Baron saw cars driving over 
four more flags. He stopped to pick them up- 
Drivers behind him honked impatiently. 


Profits and Politics 


* 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, with 
every passing month since January 1961, 
the people of this country are increas- 
ingly appreciative of the kind of eco- 
nomic commonsense and reliability 
which characterized their Government 
during the administration of Dwight P. 
Bisenhower. This good sense was 
summed up in a speech General Eisen- 
hower delivered before the business 
council on October 20, 1962. 

Our former distinguished colleague, 
Dr. Walter Judd, of Minnesota, has de- 
scribed the Eisenhower remarks this 
way: 

It is not new doctrine but it is true doc- 
trine. It must be said over and over, bY 
everyone and on every occasion. 


Following are the Eisenhower remarks 
in part: 
Prorits AND POLITICS 

For some strange reason businessmen and 
politics have long seemed to be something 
like water and oil in their inability to com- 
bine. 

I can remember, 60 years ago, hearing mer- 
chants in my little town saying in my hear- 
ing, “Not for me—I stay away from politics. 
In those days, my conception of politics com- 
prehended nothing more than a vague under- 

that membership in the school 
board or the town council was a matter of 
politics—so my eavesdropping was not very 
enlighting. But, the implication of such re- 
marks was that, though it might be respect- 
able and customary to acknowledge member- 
ship in a political party, any personal con- 
tact with the affairs of politicians would cer- 
tainly be disagreeable and possibly con- 
taminating. 

Though we frequently express our awe- 
some recognition of the vast economic, po- 
litical, scientific, and social we have 
lived through in the past half century and 
recognize the resulting penetration of gov- 
ernment into all our affairs—we still hear 
men of business and trade say No politics 
for me.” 

Such men are not always rich, nor con, 
nected with what is called “big business. 
Within the week, I heard an intelligent farm 
hand express this identical thought. Some 
of this attitude is undoubtedly instinctiv® 
but some results from cold calculation. 

More than one businessman has said to 
me, “I cannot afford to get into politics. in 
my business I sell to members of all parties- 
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—— this I invariably retort, “You had bet- 
get into politics, or you may not be sell- 
ing to anyone.” 
6 using the term “businessman,” I mean 
include not only those who own or man- 
Productive institutions, but advisers, 
tants, scholars, and professional men 
àud women who participate in American en- 


When the 19th was giving way to the 20th 
fontury, there may have been some excuse 
— this reluctance to take an active part 

the Nation's political life: Secondary and 
higher education was then less general than 

+ life and our economy were less com- 
Plex; we were not yet familiar with the hu- 

and social problems growing out of mass 
uction, or the consequences of these de- 
Yelopments in bringing government increas- 
ingly into our daily lives; we had never 
heard Of a graduated income tax; we had 


World cooperation. 

Kan this comfortable, and somewhat naive, 

8 lation from political realities is now gone; 
fact we must clearly realize. 

A gag Frenchman once said, “War mas 
become ar too important to entrust to the 
Benerals,” 

Today, business, I think, should be say- 
ig: “Politics have become far too Important 

entrust to the politicians.” 

I believe that the good of our Nation de- 
that each of us—whatever his sta- 
or calling—should inform himself as 
possibly concerning the political and 
ĉconomic facts of his time and exercise what- 
influence he can to bear to pro- 
political climate in which he wants 


u personal responsibility. ‘ 
the meaning of a government by 
e. ; 

tics and business are not only mixing 
but the marriage is here to stay— 
is no going back to the good old days 
‘hi 8 

Moreover if the business -political marriage 
share the fate of most unions of 
Shotgun variety—if business is inter- 
in making the association endurable if 
ble—it has got to discard the 
its of its instinctive “Politics is not 


thinking of the alarming imbalance” 
ts between fundamental elements in 
momy, in part occasioned, I am per- 
by government—that is, by political 
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lack of militant interests and par- 
tion in the affairs of both parties— 
government levels—by business peo- 
I am sure, at least partially respon- 
this situation. 
in turn, results in all kinds of patch- 
expedient and theoretical experimenta- 
a costly and fruitless effort to es- 
an artificial equilibrium, such as we 
t in the thirties. 
hra I present a few simple facts regard- 
ot Our economy merely to point up the basis 
Aaa arguement that business is not suf- 
entiy political. 

the past 10 years the gross na- 
tional Product has increased substantially— 
rom 347 billion in 1952 1t is now reaching 
toward the 550 billion level. 
income and wages have increased 


EERE 
HEH 


ff 


Even if it could be shown that at the 
at Of the decade profits were too high 
conn uation to wages and national product, 
fe tancing proof that they are today too low 
ot ound in the fact that the investment out 

Profits in new capital goods has been, ac- 
cording to expert testimony, woefully short 
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of the amount needed to replace obsolete 
with efficient plants and machines and to 
provide for needed expansion and future 
growth 


The drag in plant efficiency has been fur- 
ther aggravated by work rules and fringe 
provisions in contracts that unions have 
won from a sometimes frustrated manage- 
ment—a development that I suspect will one 
day be deeply deplored by working men 
themselves. 

Incidentally, I've noted in conferences, 
with leaders of management and labor, when 
both were present, that the latter group 
seems far more single-minded and polit- 
ically motivated than the former. 

There may be some significance in this 
observation. 

In any event, businessmen have seemed to 


me to be difficult, if not timid, in shouting: 


from the housetops some of the obyious facts 
detrimental to our economic life. 

All of us should be preaching the basic 
truth that only profits can provide full and 
profitable employment. Profits make jobs. 

First, I call your attention to the attitude 
of so many people including some of the pro- 
fessorial group, respecting profits.“ 

Some seem to think the word is so wicked 
as practically to deserve elimination from the 
movies and television because of an alleged 
immorality of profits, as an incentive to work 
and progress. Demagogs tell working men 
that profits merely rob labor of its just share 
of earnings. 

Moreover, far too many of us inferentially 
admit the validity of these accusations by 
failing to move to the counterattack. 

Let us consider first what profits mean to 
the Federal Government. 

The National Government is now handling 
aggregate annual expenditures hovering 
around the $100-billion mark, a sum of al- 
most incredible size, with the great bulk of 
it coming from taxes on profits and on em- 
ployment income. 

No more lethal blow could be dealt to Fed- 
eral revenues than to permit profits and 
profitable income to diminish seriously, and 
for a long period, 

For a while the Nation could depend 
largely on deficit spending. 

But we need no economist to tell us that 
such a practice, long continued, can have 
but one result—disastrous deterioration in 
the value of our currency, with great dis- 
location in the economy and in our inter- 
national trade. 

Any return from such a situation would 
require radical measures, probably even the 
destruction of any freedom whatsoever in 
our economy. 

Government must not let this happen. 

Another of the functions of.profits is to 
keep the productive plant up to date and ex- 
panding; American production must be so 
efficient that in a competitive market its 
sales will be so voluminous and its profits so 
sizable that (aside from satisfying the vora- 
cious and insatiable appetite of government 
for pocket money) there will be enough over 
for reinvesting in new machinery and in 
needed capital goods. 

Barbara Ward, the well-known British 
commentator, has pointed out that the eco- 
nomic decline of the British Empire started 
in the twenties when it failed to maintain 
the rate of capital reinvestment established 
in the pre-World War I years. 

Many hold that our own prolonged depres- 
sion of the thirties was due to our failure 
to maintain the rate of capital investment 
established in America during the twenties. 

We do know that our rate of unemploy- 
ment in the thirties set an all-time 
that continued until World War II broke out 
in Europe. 

Thinking on these experience—permit me 
to loosely paraphrase that distinguished Har- 
vard philosopher, George Santayana—to the 
effect that if we choose to ignore history, we 
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may be condemned to relive it. Most of us 
do not want to relive the 1930's, 

A third function of profits is to pay an 
adequate dividend—or rent for money em- 
ployed—so as to attract a continual flow of 
outside capital needed for expansion of 
plants, as population increases and expand- 

-Ing markets justify. 

So, we can agree, I think, that to sustain 
solvency in government, to renew capital 
goods, to induce adequate investment for ex- 
pansion—adequate profits are mandatory. 

They are vital to the functioning of the 
American economy. 

Even if, in the days of great monopolies 
and trusts, profits and dividends may have 
been too high in some cases, and the other 
elements of the economy too much neglected, 
the shoe is now on the other foot. 

Today, the enforcement of antitrust laws 
is so vigorous as to assure the existence of 
a competition that becomes more potent 
whenever profits in any organization tend 
to rise beyond a reasonable or even minimum 
level. 

Government, as the first and principal ben- 
eficiary of profits, would seem to have as 
almost its first domestic concern, that of 
keeping profits at a reasonable level. 

But rarely do we hear profits accorded 
such a high place in governmental discus- 
on. 

Understandably, the politician's impulse is 
to thing first of voters, for whom he urges 
high wages and full employment, 

These are wonderful and primary objec- 
tives, but few politicians are ready to take 
the political risk of arguing that only profits 
can assure their attainment. 

The politician knows that most humans 
would rather get a dollar now than to be 

assured of a steady flow of dollars at some 
future time through reasonable profits accu- 
mulated today. 

So, production costs go up, profits drop 
and the inevitable consequences follow. 

The Government goes into a tailspin of 
spending, of tinkering, and of emergency un- 
employment payments—all to little avail. 

Some recovery is experienced but usually 
at the cost of higher living costs, additional 
deterioration in the dollar's value, higher 
production costs, and a loss of more of our 
competitive market. 4 

This must end somewhere, 

We owe it to ourselves to see that it does 
not end in disaster. 

The imbalance in our economy must be 
restored before we can achieve a healthy and 
sound growth. 

Considering only these corrective measures 
that involve government, the first obvious 
requirement is for Washington to spend less. 

We are supposed to be a self-governing 
nation. 

Are we doing our part—our whole best— 
to get these facts understood by all citizens, 
particularly those who stand to lose jobs if 
we don't have profits? 

If we cut expenditures only reasonably. 
the next obvious step is to lower taxes, meas- 
urably. 

Experts have argued whether these actions 
should take place simultaneously or not— 
whether the two should be roughly equal or 
otherwise—whether we can cut taxes in the 
same legislation as we attempt reform in the 
tax or, leave this latter essential ob- 
jective for later treatment, 

I believe firmly, for one important reason, 
that we should have an expenditure reduc- 
tion and tax cut simultaneously, even if the 
magnitude of the latter is much greater than 
the former. 

Having had some experiences in Washing- 
ton, I am skeptical—and I am sure most of 
you are too—that any cut in a governmen- 
tal expenditure program will rarely, if ever, 
be accomplished except under e com- 
pelling reason like the obvious need for a 
tax cut. 
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I could cite for you many disappointing 
instances to prove the point. 

A modest decrease in appropriations, to 
accompany tax reductions, would at least 
prove that our cost curve is not compelled 
to mount, without interruption, always 
higher, 

This would create more confidence than 
any words, no matter how eloquently, or by 
whom, spoken. 

Why then, don't these things happen? 

I’m sorry to have to say it—but part of 
the reason is you. 

It is you—and all your associates all across 
the land who understand the basic relation- 
ship of profits to a prosperous and expanding 
economy—and all who believe that we must 
produce a more satisfactory marriage between 
government and a free productive enterprise 
than has existed under our hodgepodge of 
laws and regulations. 

All of us, including farmers, of whom I 
am ohe—unsuccessful it is true—must delve 
deeper into government and political affairs. 

And, I'm not talking merely about a 
political participation limited to a more or 
less generous donation to the political party 
of your choice. 

I mean working at politics at all levels, 
from bottom up. 

Though local ent has already 
surrendered too much political power to 
Washington, city councils and State legis- 
latures still wield part of the influence that 
Government exercises over the economy. 

Does anyone here think that the scandals 
in big cities which all too often rock our 
Nation could occur if all citizens—particu- 
larly those in industry—would participate 
actively in the processes of self-government. 

Yet, these scandals add to the tax bite and 
cut into profits. 

If presidents and chairmen of industries 
are too busy to attend political meetings 
at precinct, county, and State levels, they 
can assign intelligent subordinates to the 
task of participating in conclaves of the 
party of the individual's choice, who can 
then report to their bosses, 

Why cannot industry make its influence 
felt in the making of party platforms, both 
at the National and State conventions? 

It is said that such platforms are merely 
mousetraps for the unwary, but if their eco- 
nomic planks become documents for nation- 
wide debate and argument until replaced 
by new ones, their significance would be 
vastly increased. 

Why cannot industrialists charge them- 
selves with responsibility for meeting and 
talking with candidates—long before these 
present themselves to conventions or pri- 
maries for selection as the standard bearers 
of their respective parties? 

Why should not businessmen participate 
in making the choice of the men believed 
equipped for the job? 

Indeed, why do not more businessmen 
take the direct plunge into candidacies for 
political positions? 

Doesn't it seem likely that a leaven of 
intelligent, vigorous courageous businessmen 
on every political slate would help bring 
to the fore the importance of some business 
sense in politics? 

How often have I heard men say, “Well, 
In any case, my wife and I can live out our 
days; if we have to face economic chaos 
someone else will have to worry more about 
it than we.” < 

Now, no one truly means this. In the 
first place, how do you know you can run 
out your days in ease? 

History has seen many stkiden and cat- 
aclysmic chenges in a nation’s life. 

Next—we are not—cannot be—concerned 
only with ourselves. 

The purely selfish individual is rarely en- 
countered. 

All of us do care about the future, proxi- 
mate, and long range. 
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You are important leaders in America's 
economic life; you can save and strengthen 
the American system if you do not allow 
embarrassment, lethargy, timidity, or risk to 
deter you. 

The pursuit of such a purpose, I hold, is 
worthy of all that's best in every loyal Amer- 
ican, and is necessary to the growth and 
strength of American enterprise and the per- 
petuation of representative government. 


World Will Be Ruled From Skies Above 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I insert an editorial 
from the May 17 issue of Life magazine. 
This thought-provoking article sets forth 
the reasons in clear detail for our pro- 
gram of landing a man on the moon. 

The editorial follows: 

Won WILL Be RULED From Sates ABOVE 


Is landing a man on the moon worth 
$20 billion? Is the whole US. space effort 
worth several times $20 billion? Should 
this kind of money be reallocated to ter- 
restrial needs? 

Senator Futsricur implies that he would 
give the unemployed a higher priority than 
the unexplored. British Astronomer Fred 
Hoyle calls the moon race “stupid.” Oxford's 
Max Beloff finds space “totally uninteresting 
and uninspiring.” General Eisenhower has 
his doubts about the U.S. program. So do 
some American scientists who think instru- 
ments can do a better job in space than 
human beings and do it cheaper. So do many 
ordinary laymen who would enjoy $20 bil- 
lion worth of tax cuts spread over the next 
several years. A great many people, for a 
wide variety of reasons, now have second 
thoughts about the massive U.S. commitment 
on which a near-unanimous vote by Congress 
reflected the broad national consensus less 
than a year ago. Was that commitment a 
mistake? 

Life does not think so. True, there is an 
awesome mass of unfinished business on 
earth with strong claims on our resources, 
Never was there so much for talented men 
to do, whether in politics, science, art, busi- 
ness, or even speculations on the nature of 
man. But the same could have been sald of 
Europe near the end of the 15th century, 
when the renaissance was opening new doors 
to human thought and experience. A time 
of challenge always produces skeptics and 
nay-sayers; Isabella of Spain had advisers 
who tried to talk her out of financing Colum- 
bus’ voyage. But the bold spirits of that 
time did venture into the unknown. And 
they turned their age, already exciting 
enough, into an era of unprecedented ex- 
ploration and discovery which changed the 
history of the world. 

Now the United States can be foremost in 
another and greater adventure—or abdicate 
ite own national greatness by not doing 
enough. Unfortunately the argument about 
whether space is worth it has been muddied 
by an increasing popular tendency to talk 
only about the race to the moon, Roscoe 
Drummond recently put the broad case very 
well: “The overriding issue is not who is 
going to be first to the moon but who is 
going to be foremost in mastery of the new 
element of outer space * * (and) deter- 
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mine the shape of our world for many dec- 
ades, perhaps for several centuries.” 

The issue is much bigger than a moon race, 
although of course we plan to land on the 
moon. The U.S. commitment to space seems 
a natural undertaking for the American peo- 
ple, who are a venturesome lot, Indeed it 
makes sense for military, technological and 
Prestige reasons, viz.: 


Military. Three months ago Soviet Mar- . 


shal S. S. Biryuzov said flatly, “It has nom 
become possible to launch, at a command 
from earth, rockets from a satellite, and this 
at any desirable time at any point in the 
satellite trajectory.” It may be signficant 
that since he made this statement BiryuzoY 
has been named chief of staff of the Soviet 
armed forces. In the United States Lt. Gen. 
James Ferguson of the Air Force has ad 

a House committee that an orbital space ve 
hicle, armed with a nuclear warhead, 
execute an attack in half the time req 

by an ICBM. The wartime advantage to any 
nation which could have the exclusive use 


of space, General Ferguson concludes . 


“would be enormous.” 

Technological. Do we need man in space? 
Yes. It is argued that instruments can do 
a more efficient job than the manned ve- 
hicles envisaged under the Gemini and 
Apollo projects. But the most sophisticated 
scientific instruments we (or for that matter 
the Russians) can now build have an appli- 
cation limited by what man knows on earth. 


ments; neither can it discriminate and se- 
lect from alternatives which have not been 
anticipated by its designers, The ability to 
adapt to the situation or dis- 
covery is a vital factor in exploration.” 

Prestige. Our stature in the eyes of 
nations depends not just on the immediate 
achievement, not just on today’s headline, 
but on the resolution, patience and skill de- 
voted to clear and enduring purposes. Pres- 
tige is not a 100-yard dash; after all, it may 
be that we will not succeed in landing a man 
on the Moon before the Russians do. But 
U.S. prestige would suffer a really heavy 
blow if we decided space was not important. 
Britain's Richard Crossman thinks the Labor 
Party would have to make peace with the 
Russians “right away.” French General 
Pierre Gallois says, “You got a challenge and 
you've got to face it. You have to keep up 
compete, or you lose everything.” A Ger- 
man industrialist warns, “There are other 
areas where you could spend moon 
funds. But years from now the decision 
about where the United States stands 
depend on where it stands in ” Around 
the world the United States gets much the 
same answer: “Sure, we know it's expensive. 
But you’ve got to do it.” 

It's expensive, all right. A total of $7.6 
billion has been requested for the U.S. space 
program in fiscal 1964, and Congress is now 
looking at the figures skeptically. But there 
is also a problem of priorities within the 
space program itself—that Is, where to spend 
the money first, 

The space as a whole should have 
a top priority, We must first stake out a 
claim to that nearer sector of space, 100 
miles or so up, “which immediately bands 
this earth, our home“ (Life, Aug. 24, 1962). 
Fortunately the United States is about to 


threat of Western society's physical extinc- 
tion. So we are right to be in a hurry. 
Of course nobody’s military, including 
ours, is sure about what varieties of weap- 
onry can be adopted to space conditions. 
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The fact that we are not sure is all the more 
reason to go up and look: we cannot fold our 
and let the enemy look all by himself. 
ver breaks through in space.“ a pro- 
can European authority warns, is go- 
ing to rule the world.” 

Maybe. We don't know yet. But the mill- 
reasons are compounded by others just 
u compelling—man's eternal thirst for 
knowledge, the call of human adventure. 
That is the Promethean impulse which now 
men like Gordon Cooper (pp. 90- 
86) into space and which will eventually 

such men to the moon and beyond. 


Nevada, the Battle Born State, To Com- 
memorate Its 100th Anniversary of 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
to have inserted in the Appendix 

Of the ConcREssIONAL Recor» the follow- 

remarks which I made before the 

Banking and Currency Commit- 

tees Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs 

in behalf of my bill which provides for 

the striking of a commemorative medal 

on the occasion of Nevada's Centennial. 

Nevada, as one of the last frontiers 

the Union at a most interesting 

in our Nation’s history, and I take 

Opportunity to make a few high- 

ts of Nevada’s history a part of the 
ORD: 

Staremenr sy WALTER S. BARING, BEFORE THE 
BANKING AND CURRENCY SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Consumer AFFAIRS, IN BEHALF or H.R. 2380, 

G FOR STRIKING OF A MEDAL IN 
COMMEMORATION OF THE 100TH ANNIVER- 
Sary or Neyapa STATEHOOD, May 20, 1963 
Madam Chairman, I am pleased to appear 


a medal in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of Nevada’s statehood. I shall 
take much of your time, but I would 

te your favorable consideration of 
bill, for as you know Nevada was one of 

frontiers and it became a State dur- 
time of strife and discontent in this 
Nation. We are thus referred to as the Battle 
State State, and sometimes as the Silver 


Nevada became a State on the 3ist of 
1864, but the incidents leading up 

to Nevada's statehood are most in i 
Nevada was the last Western region to be 
xplored in this country. Probably not more 
fhan one or two parties crossed Nevada be- 
ae 1800 and they did not stop to explore. 
few trappers explored parts of the area in 
Search of new fur sources, but the great 
natural wealth of the region remained un- 

i until 1843 when an expedition led by 
Fremont surveyed the Rocky Moun- 
Divide. In 1859 two dis- 
unusually rich gold deposits at 
City, Patrick McLaughlin and Peter 
Y. and soon they took in Henry Com- 
trapper, as partner. These deposits 
known as the Comstock Lode. The 
Was found to be mixed with extremely 
ver, and miners rushed to 
a and the real development of the 
Later discoveries of gold, 
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silver, copper, and other minerals established 
mining as Nevada's most valuable industry. 

At the time the Comstock Lode was dis- 
covered, Virginia City was a very small settle- 
ment, but the news of the discovery spread 
like wildfire and adventurers 
from California and the East flocked to the 
diggings to see if they could strike it rich, 
and in a very short time Virginia City be- 
came a bustling mining center, and the 
population of the entire section increased 
from 1,000 in 1859 to more than 6,800 in 
1860. 

By 1861 so many settlers had moved to 
the camps that President James 
Buchanan declared the area a separate terri- 
tory, and when President Lincoln took office 
the same year, he appointed James W. Nye, 
a politician from New York City, as the first 
Governor of the Nevada Territory, and on 
July 11, 1861, Nye proclaimed the establish- 
ment of a territorial government. 

In 1862 the territory was enlarged, and 
again after Nevada became a State (1864) 
was the area enlarged in 1866 to the present 
size, this is of particular interest, for in 
1866 the barren dry desert land which was 
then added to the State was not particularly 
welcome and it took a couple of sessions of 
the legislature to come to agreement, but 
this barren dry desert land is where Las 
Vegas now lies, a booming metropolis and a 
tremendous asset to Nevada and the Nation. 

Territorial life in Nevada was far from 
comfortable. The first settlers in mining 
camps lived in tents, in rough stone huts or 
in holes in the hillsides, and all their sup- 
plies had to be hauled over the mountains 
from California. Prices were almost un- 
believably high and lawlessness and disorder 
often ruled in the mining camps. To måke 
matters worse, Indians went on the warpath 
from time to time between 1861 and 1864 
the Army built forts to protect the settlers 
against the Indians, while the Army at the 
same time began to enforce law and order 
in the mining camps. 

This was the picture of Nevada when it 
came into statehood, but the silver and gold 
of Nevada's mines became vitally important 
to the Federal Government when the Civil 
War started in 1861, and these precious 
metals provided much of the funds necessary 
to finance the war. In addition the Union 
needed another antislavery State to make 
sure that amendments to the Constitution 
urged by President Lincoln would be passed. 
For these reasons, Lincoln became a strong 
supporter of statehood for Nevada, even 
though the territory had less than a third 
of the 127,381 residents required by Congress 
for statehood. 

On March 3, 1863, Congress passed an act 
allowing a constitutional convention to meet 
in Nevada in preparation for statehood. The 
convention met in November 1883 but dis- 
putes developed over taxation and in the 
election in January 1864 the voters failed to 
approve the proposed constitution. Congress 
then had to pass another law authorizing a 
second constitutional convention. This new 
convention completed its work in less than 
4 months and to speed statehood for Nevada 
the convention telegraphed the entire con- 
stitution to Washington at a cost of $3,500. 
Thus on October 31, 1864, Nevada became a 
State, and Henry G. Blasdel a mining engi- 
neer and a Republican became the State's 
first Governor, and the new State's estimated 
population was some 21,400 souls. 

Although Nevada came into statehood 
through its richness in minerals and pros- 
perity in its mining industry this picture has 
since changed. The richest silver deposits 
began torun out in 1869 and during the early 
1870's silver prices began to fall on the in- 
ternational market. Discovery of the “Big 
Bonanza” in the Comestock Lode in 1873 
provided a new source of high grade ore, and 
in 1878 Congress passed the Bland-Allison 
Act to keep mines with lower grade ore in 
operation. 
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By this time cattle raising grew in impor- 
tance and as mines closed cattle ranchers be- 
came the richest men in the State. In 1893 
President Cleveland called a special session of 
Congress and forced the repeal of the Bland- 
Allison Act. This caused more mines to 
close. Thousands of persons left Nevada 
to find work elsewhere and once thriving 
communities became ghost towns. 

Again in 1900 prospectors found huge new 
deposits of rich silver ores at Tonopah and 
although silver prices were low the ores were 
so rich that mines could make a profit and 
hundreds of miners thus rushed back to the 
State to share in this new wealth. That 
same year rich deposits of copper were dis- 
covered near Ely, Ruth, and Mountain City, 
and the discovering of gold in Goldfield in 
1903 caused a rush of people to this area. 

World War I brought other booms to Ne- 
vada for munitions factories needed large 
quantities of the State's copper, magnesite, 
manganese, and tungsten, and in 1941 a large 
magnesium plant opened in Henderson. 

However, Nevada is no longer a busy min- 
ing State, and a drop in the price of tungsten 
in the 1950’s was a serious blow to Nevada's 
mining industry, and by 1959 all but one 
tungsten mine had closed. 

Since then foreign aid programs have im- 
ported minerals mined with cheap labor else- 
where, while the Nevada mines stand vacant 
and the miners without a way of life. 

Nevada is proud of the many famous peo- 
ple it has produced, and people who have 
lived there. Mark Twain worked as a re- 
porter for several years on the Territorial 
Enterprise. a Virginia City newspaper, and 
he made that paper famous. 

Francis Griffith Newlands served Nevada 
both as a Representative and a Senator for 
over 25 years, and is the sponsor of bills for 
reclamation of the arid lands in the West. 

Senator Key Pittman was Senator from 
Nevada from 1913 until his death in 1940 
and he strongly supported the free coinage 
of silver and was the author of the Silver 
Purchase Act. ~ 

And the colorfyl, fighting Senator Pat 
McCarran who fought for silver with his 
dying breath, . 

And, William Morris Steward a lawyer and 
U.S. Senator who sponsored national mining 
legislation, and who was the author of the 
15th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which allowed qualified Ne- 
groes to vote in national elections. 

Thus, Nevada has made a tremendous im- 
print on our Nation's history and we wish to 
have a commemorative medal struck in the 
State’s honor on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of statehood. f 

Thank you. 


Judge Jed Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
REMARKS OF WILBURN CARTWRIGHT OF OKLA- 

HOMA, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

Among the few close friends I 
made at the University of Oklahoma, Jed 
Johnson was the closest. We studied to- 
gether, and we compared notes. It was 
found that we thought and acted about 
alike. In other words we developed a real 
appreciation of each other's character and 
a friendship which became very dear to me. 
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We were poor boys. Jed had been a farmer, 
turkey-ralser and rural mail carrier, I had 
been a farmer, country schoolteacher, and 


had just been elected to my first term in the 


State legislature. Jed was planning to run 
for the State senate and so was I. 

I roomed in a cow-barn at Aunt Stella's 
place, because I could get it for free. The 
room was nice enough but it was in a barn 
over several milk cows. Jed quite often came 
over and studied with me at night, because 
I had a good electric light and it was usually 
very quiet there. We got to writing our 
names, Jed Johnson, M.C.; Wilburn Cart- 
wright, M.C., meaning Members of Congress. 
Jed said he was going to beat me to Congress. 
I suggested that we compromise and both go 
at the same time. I was elected for a second 
term to the legislature. Jed was elected to 
the State senate, Two years later I was 
elected to the State senate and we served 
there together. We both ran for Congress 
in 1926 and we were both elected. 

For 16 years we were very closely associated 
in Co: Jed served with distinction as 
a member of the important Committee on 
Appropriations while I served on other com- 
mittees. We voted together, we took long 
walks together, our families were close. 

In 1942 I was defeated for reelection to 
Congress and immediately volunteered for 
service in World War II. For 4 years I was 
out of politics, serving in North Africa, Italy, 
and wtih the Veterans’ Administration. Jed 
and I kept up a close correspondence. 

Jed was defeated for reelection to Con- 
gress in 1946, the year I was elected Okla- 
homa's secretary of state. President Tru- 
man then appointed Jed as a member of the 
U.S. Customs Court in New York where he 
served until the time of his death. I have 
continued in State political office, but we 
kept in close touch with each other, 

As an indication of the esteem in which 
his fellow judges held Jed, six of the nine 
members of the customs court came with 
the body to Oklahoma. Each of the judges 
made a short talk which served as a funeral 
sermon, * 

1 must say that qed Johnson has been 
closer to me than any of my brothers. It 
was a very sad call for me to serve as a 
pallbearer at his funeral. 

To know Jed Johnson was to respect him. 
He was well prepared for public service; a 
Christian gentleman, a splendid lawyer, with 
a realization of the obligations of a mem- 
ber of the bar, to the public, and especially 
to our Government. Broad experience and 
reading of good literature made him an en- 
tertaining and an interesting conversation- 
alist. He stood well with his fellow man, 
and in his passing we lose a true friend, a 
distinguished colleague, and his place can- 
not be filled. 

Jed Johnson’s splendid career of public 
service has been a beckoning inspiration to 
me as I have undertaken to perform my 
duties in public office. The good which Jed 
did and tried to do will never die, whether 
it be recognized or unrecognized as such, for 
it lives and will live since no truth or good- 
ness attributable to man ever dies or can 
die, 

I like to ease somewhat the irreparable 
loss to Jed's devoted wife, Beatrice, three 
daughters, Jean, Joan, Janelle, and son, Jed, 
Jr., and my own grief by feeling that Jed 
has just “lain down to pleasant dreams” 
and we'll meet him again “in the sweet by 
by.” 

I know of no epitaph to be applied to my 
departed friend and colleague more appro- 
priate than the words of Mark Anthony as 
he looked down upon another who lay still 
in death: 


“His life was gentle and the elements 
So mixed in him that nature might stand 


up 
And say to all the world, 
This was a man.“ 
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Press Comments Concerning the 
30th Anniversary of the TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, permission 
has previously been obtained to have re- 
printed in the Recorp the text of the 
address by President Kennedy on the 
occasion of his visit to Tennessee on 
Saturday last. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include editorials and news 
stories from the press regarding Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s visit in connection with 
the celebration of the 90th Anniversary 
of Vanderbilt University and the 30th 
Anniversary of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to be reprinted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. y 


The excerpts follow: 

TVA Ar 30 RracHes For New Horizons— 
SHORES, TRIBUTARIES Beckon TO BUILDERS 
(By Nat Caldwell) 

The people of the Tennessee Valley and 
the Federal agency uniquely their own— 
TVA—these days are reaching for some new 
horizons just as they were in 1933, 

The people of the valley were confident 
that President John F. Kennedy, flying down 
for their 30th birthday celebration for TVA, 
would be stimulated by what he saw. 

They were confident, too, that they would 
be stimulated by what he said. Both as- 
sumptions proved to be correct. 

The President’s words, shaped no doubt, 
by his own thoughtful weighing of possible 
new scientific and economic demonstrations 
by TVA, were provocative, 

The President said: 

“We are saluting the 30th anniversary of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which trans- 
formed a parched, depressed and flood- 
ravaged region into a fertile, productive cen- 
ter of industry, science and agriculture.” 

Later, at Muscle Shoals he sald, There are 
those who say that the TVA has finished ita 
job and outlived its challenge. But all of 
the essential roles of TVA remain, their im- 
portance increasing as the importance of 
this area's atomic energy, military and com- 
mercial activities increase. And new oppor- 
tunities, new frontiers to explore are open- 
ing up every year—including work on the 
smaller upstream tributaries—reclaiming 
land scarred by coal strip mining—new types 
of national recreation areas and new studies 
of flood land zoning and planning, to name 
but a few. 

In short, the work of TVA will never be 
over. 


GOOD TIMING 


The timing of the 30th birthday party for 
TVA could not have been better. By design 
or accident the celebration synchronized 
with another demonstration of American 
scientific pioneering that gripped the world's 
attention. 

Maj. Gordon Cooper's conquest of space, 
indeed, could be comfortably equated with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority's conquest of 
natural forces such as floods and the re-di- 
rection of these forces for the benefit of 
many. s 

David E. Lilienthal, one of the early di- 
rectors of the TVA Board, saw the parallel 
between the two achievements but he saw it 
as a warning. 
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GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


In a speech last night in Decatur, Ala. 
Lilienthal warned: 

“We are beginning to neglect the needs of 
our own country * * * we are overspending 
our emotional energy on binges about Rus- 
sia, India, Cuba, the moon—everything ex- 
cept what happens here where we live.” 

TVA, Lilienthal said, is one of the truly 
great achievements of the American people. 
It is one that is close to the hearts of under- 
developed nations because it shows them 
what can be done by the people for them- 
selves, 

“The reason I think the Tennessee Valley 
has become a kind of Mecca for visitors from 
all over the world is that what you have done 
here represents the kind of achievement that 
is most meaningful in the dally lives of the 
people of these countries.” 

To paraphrase the former moving force in 
TVA, in 1933 a river was running unused and 
spreading fear and havoc across the face of 
the South. By 1963, this and other rivers 
have been bridled and are producing untold 
benefits to the Nation. 


BORN IN WAR 


TVA was a war-born baby although no- 
body back in 1917 had any thought of de- 
veloping the Tennessee Valley, It was U.S. 
dependence on Chilean nitrates that brought 
about construction of Wilson Dam and two 
nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals during the 
final months of the war. ; 

Nitrates were to the Govern- 
ment for manufacture of explosives, and & 
few far-sighted individuals even then saw 
the value of such plants to American farmers 
in the peace-time production of cheap fer- 
tilizer. 

The nitrate plants were completed too late 
to make much contribution to the war ef- 
fort, and the dam was not completed until 
after the war. With the coming of peace 
utilization of the Muscle Shoals installations 
became a political football, kicked vigorously 
back and forth by contending parties which 
included Henry Ford and the Alabama 
Power Co. 

In 1922 Senator George W. Norris, of 
Nebraska, opposing the offers of Ford and 
Alabama Power Co. for operations at Muscle 
Shoals, introduced the first of a series of 
bills providing for public development of the 
power complex and fertilizer plants, and 
looking to the development of the Tennessee 
River and its valley. 

For 10 years Norris battled, striking an 
impassable road block in the form of a 
veto by President Herbert Hoover.. Muscle 
Shoals became an issue in the Presidential 
election of 1932. Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
victory assured the passage of the Norris 
plan for comprehensive, multipurpose de- 
velopment of the waters of the Tennessee 
Valley. 

Early in 1933 Senator Norris and President 
Roosevelt visited Muscle Shoals and as they 
ec on Wilson Dam, President Roosevelt 
said: 

“This should be a happy day for you, 
George.” 

“It Is, Mr. President,” replied the Nebraska 
Senator. “I see my dreams come true.” 

But the past “is the prolog to the 
future.” 

And the future for TVA is toward parallel 
developments carried out by local govern- 
ments. 

Paul Hughes, Somerset, Ky., president of 
a three-county Area Redevelopment Council 
in economically distressed east Kentucky, 
lives just outside the realm of low-cost TVA 
power. Hughes spoke of the significance of 
the Presidential visit: 

“President Kennedy, like Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman, and like Senator Norris. 
has shown an awareness of the 
opportunities offered America—not just the 
perils of the times.” 


1963 


“When President Kennedy came into of- 
fice he pushed for TVA's board to consider 
a stenmplant for distressed east Kentucky. 
We began to think of TVA as more than 
cheap power and good fishing for a favored 


Recognition of the advantages of TVA in- 
Stallations to restore potential to the dis- 
tresseq coal mining area has caused Hughes 
and others to call for a new Appalachian area 
development authority. 

Joe Sir, Fayetteville, who like Hughes is a 

town department store owner, agreed 
With the Kentuckian that provision of new 
Markets for coal is great.” 
But the wonderful new thing about TVA 
President Kennedy saw as he visited 
Tennessee Valiey is the now rushing 
ch River development. He saw this just 
Minutes before he flew into Muscle Shoals. 
I am sure his attention was called to the 
first new lake now building at Lexington. F 
Sure someone pointed out to him the 
Breen of 60 million pine trees planted against 

è €orsion-scarred red hills of Henderson 

ty.” 

Sir is president of the Elk River Develop- 
Ment Association which has a goal of dam- 
1 ding and full economic redevelopment 
Or the Elk, a river that drains seven Ten- 
Lessee and two north Alabama counties. 

A NEW TVA 

The tributary development ideas gives us 
What amounts to a new TVA. Bigger, 

ter, better, and supplementing the giant 
T er program that President Kennedy saw 

unctioning over the weekend,” Sir said. 
4 He offered to define what he meant by a 
program: 

2 Cheap power is there and it is big. 

But, no longer is power alone going to 
1 d all the national and international 

ttention TVA gets and the best efforts of 
agency's brains." 

In the 2 years of the present administra- 

tion, Sir points out tributary development 

Programs haye been spelled out for Elk 

Rew Duck River, Sequatchie River, Clinch 

ver, and half a dozen other tributaries. 
FOR SMALL DAMS * 

ied programs, he insists, can fit areas 

— distressed Appalachian highlands of 
tucky and West Virginia better than the 

ola TVA program. 

"Two or three small dams on a small 
eam can store water, nourish new recrea- 

on industries, provide cooling water for 

Plants, but one big TVA-type dam 

Might flood out all liveable country in these 
deep gorge rivers.” 

1963 t is the real difference between the 
Model TVA and the 1933 model? 

Co ty Judge Lunn McKeel of Humphreys 

unty answered: 
by sHbutory development was thought up 


Of Representatives, was the brains of the 
— River Authority just as Joe Swidler 


George 
*teamplants.” 
1 said he believes the difference in 


Wessonauer were behind the 


accounts for the accent on “do-it-yourself,” 

aud “help-pay-for-it-yourself.” 

really revolutionary ideal in this pro- 

is the knowledge that these areas need 

have attractive sites along the waterway 
industry developed, ready for the plant 

in. You've got to have planned, 


ely 


ened, ly developed sites for homes for 
d workers, if they are an enlightened in- 
McKeel said that most of the TVA lake 
— line and most of the shorelines of 
man-made lakes in the United States 
simp ly have been havens for real estate pro- 
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“If industry came in it was a piece of 
luck,” he added. “Then the Beech River 
boys decided they wanted their 14 lakes and 
the bargeway from Kentucky Lake 
to Lexington, They wanted it with all the 
land for a mile or so back from the waterway 
owned by Henderson and Decatur Counties. 
That would assure that the land would real- 
ize its fullest potential: An agency of the 
two local governments would own and con- 
trol it-and sell it only for the uses to which 
It is best suited.” 

McKeel, who learned the hard way at 
Johnsonyille how difficult it is to create in- 
dustrial subdivisions 10 years after the real 
estate promoters have had their fling with 
the land said: 

“This is the real revolutionary thing about 
the tributary development plans for the 
Beech, Elk, and Duck Rivers. Grassroots, 
public agencies own the land, plan its use, 
zone it, and sell it to private enterprise. 
They use the income to pay a sizeable share 
of the cost of all the dams that the TVA 
will build. 

NEW WRINKLE 

“This is the new wrinkle,” McKeel said, 
“Bill Batt, President Kennedy's Area Rede- 
velopment Administrator, told me the other 
day that he had told the President about it. 

“Batt said: ‘It’s the sort of thing that a 
New England Yankee like the President really 
believes in. It's helping pay your own 
way.” 

Is there anything in the new idea for small 
TVA waterways that would be contradictory 
of the principles of Republicans like Senator 
Norris and Democrats like President Roose- 
velt who chartered the original TVA plan? 

: THE NORRIS PLAN 

William Staggs, a druggist at Dunlap, a 
little village in the Sequatchie River valley, 
answered: 

“No, sir. It might not appeal to real 
estate promoters from Chattanooga, if we get 
a dam or two but I think that the multi- 
purpose development idea that Senator 
Norris fought for 50 years in Congress is 
really the basis of the present plan we are 
asking for. 

“Local governments want to have a means 
by which they can contribute to the cost of 
these big projects. If they can get that 
money by owning and selling off the shore- 
line, it’s all to the good.” 

Staggs, who was reared at Portland, Tenn., 
was asked if he considered such a device 
might possibly be called “socialism.” 

“Look here,” he, said. That's silly, 
Things like that aren't socialism. They are 
commonsense. Just a few miles from here 
nobody did anything about the shoreline of 
the big TVA lake near Chattanooga. 

“Today it’s a wild hodge podge of every 
kind of use. One thing sure is that there's 
no room for new industry. We want to avoid 
those mistakes if we get a real development 
of our river. 

“If that means some kind of local govern- 
ment agency will own the shoreline first and 
will make some money out of it so it can pay 
back TVA for some of its ex that's 
helping yourself. And helping yourself is 
free enterprise.” 


Tue PRESIDENT'S CALL OF - LEADERSHIP 
SUMMONS Us TO "UNLEARNED LESSONS" 
In his visit here and at Muscle Shoals 

yesterday, President John F. Kennedy spoke 

eloquently and forthrightly of a Nation 
whose goal is progress and whose burden is 
change 


Saluting the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Vanderbilt University and touching off con- 
struction on two new Corps of Engineer 
dams, the chief executive noted that “if there 
is one unchanging theme that runs 
these separate stories it is that everything 
changes but change itself.” 
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Saying that the Nation is now engaged in 
a continuing debate about the rights of a 
portion, of its citizens, the President noted 
that an equally important but frequently 
unlearned lesson is the responsibility of 
citizens. And he spoke of the responsibility 
education imposes on those who benefit from 
learning. The President called on citizens 
to meet their obligations—obligations to the 
pursuit of learning, service to the public and 
to the law of the land. 

Such obligations payed the way for a great 
University such as Vanderbilt whose role has 
been education and “an enduring mission of 
reconciliation.” $ 

Vanderbilt University was born in the 
crucible of change—in a country torn by 
civil war. It has come far, but its role is 
still one of imparting knowledge and wisdom 
in time of change. It was clear from his 
message that the President has no fear of 
change. And he urged his listeners to be 
participants—not spectators. 

Change brings controversy, doubters and 
skeptics and hostility. There were those, the 
President said, referring to the beginnings of 
TVA 30 years ago, who said it shouldn't be 
done. Some sald it wouldn't be done 
but today, 30 years later, it has been done 
and there is still more for TVA to do.” 

And there is much more for this Nation to 
do in building a better place for generations 
yet unborn, he sald. 

In a sense, the TVA is something also of an 
unicarned lesson for this Nation. Some 
complain, the Chief Executive noted, that 
this national asset serves only the people of 
the valley. But the country is only as strong 
as its weakest link, and the TVA has made 
this link strong. The agency has served the 
Nation in a myriad of ways from creating a 
vast marketplace to aiding navigation, pro- 
viding a yardstick for electrical production, 
and helping national defense. 

The great irony of the TVA is that its value 
is. given more recognition abroad than at 
home. It is a shining symbol of progress in 
a democracy. It is an idea we have exported 
with tremendous success. It draws a steady 
stream of visitors, as the President said, “the 


mitted who gain an impression of vitality 
and concern for human well-being’ which 
cannot be matched anywhere in the world.” 

With the TVA the Federal Government is 
no intruder, no adversary but a partner with 
the people for progress of all. 

A part of the unlearned lesson of TVA is 
that it has meant progress for all within the 
valley, including those involved in the con- 
tinuing debate about rights of citizens. 
With one aspect of progress come the yearn- 
ings and desires for further progress. 

The debate, as the President said, will go 
on and rights of all will expand until the 
standard first forged by the Nation's found- 
ers has been reached. For progress achieved, 
there remains more to be achieved. 

This Nation or no segment of it can rest 
on its laurels. For 8 long years the TVA had 
a hostile administration and its energies were 
chiefly spent in maintaining the status quo. 
Out of those years grew something of a sense 
of lethargy in its ranks, and a dimming of 
vision by some within the agency. 

For these, too, there is an unlearned lesson. 
The administration in Washington is not an 
adversary but a supporter of TVA. It does 
not seek to hold the TVA back but to prod 
it on. 

At Muscle Shoals President Kennedy had 
this ringing declaration of direction: “There 
are those who say that the TVA has finished 
its job and outlived its challenge. But all 
the essential rolesremain * * * and new op- 
portunities, new frontiers to explore are 
opening up every year—including work on 
the smaller upstream tributaries—reciaim- 
ing land scarred by coal strip mining—new 
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types of national recreation areas and new 
studies of flood land zoning and planning to 
name a few. In short, the work of the TVA 
will never be done.” 

President Kennedy's addresses constituted 
a clarion challenge to educators and educa- 
tion, a cry of “forward” to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and a fervent plea for re- 
sponsibility on the part of all citizens, 

It was an eloquent call for all to reflect on 
the unlearned lesson of our time: that in 
cooperation and knowledge and with a sense 
of special obligation, the people can move 
forward to the destiny that is theirs, 


THOUGHTS on TVA From OUTSIDE VALLEY 


There have been times—a good many of 
them—in the past 30 years when it appeared 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
about to be done in by its enemies. But one 
way or another it survived, and it continues 
to operate successfully, a world-famous model 
for the wise use of natural resources. 

President Kennedy will visit the TVA area 
this weekend to speak at ceremonies observ- 
ing the agency’s 30th anniversary, and no 
doubt he will catalog the triumphs of 
these eventful years. But basically TVA'’s 
success has been due to two things: a prac- 
tical and inspiring concept, and a dedicated 
staff. 

No one who has seen the great hydro- 
electric dams and mammoth steam power 
plants, the lakes and forests, prosperous 
farms, and humming industries in the valley 
can escape the feeling that here is a thrilling 
adventure in what man can do to bring na- 
ture into harmony with his own goals. 

Those who work for TVA have never failed 
to be infected with this spirit, summed up 
quite well the other day by Aubrey J. Wagner, 
TVA Chairman who has been with the system 
in one capacity or another for 29 years: It’s 
stili fun working for the TVA.“ 

The genesis of TVA actually is back in 
World War I. In that period the Government 
started construction of a dam at Muscle 
Shoals on the Tennessee River, in northern 
Alabama, to produce nitrate explosives. After 
the war Henry Ford tried to buy the dam; 
he was by southern Congressmen 
who saw in it a source of cheap chemical 
fertilizer. 

Senator Norris of Nebraska, then chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, be- 
came interested. Twice in the 1920's TVA 
legislation was passed and vetoed. It was 
again passed in the first 100 days” of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and signed into law. And 
of all the New Deal proposals adopted during 
that period, and now generally accepted, TVA 
remains perhaps the most controversial. 

Why should this be so? Those who live in 
the valley are the strongest supporters of 
the agency. Yet throughout the country the 
privately owned electric utilities still talk 
about Federal subsidies and tax benefits. 
But the taxes which the utilities boast of 
paying are in reality paid by their customers, 
and such subsidies as bookkeepers can at- 
tribute to TVA have been justified many 
times over by the economic growth of the 
region it serves, which helps the Nation as 
Well as the region. 

TVA was and is a bargain for the Nation. 
President Eisenhower was never more wrong 
than when he denounced it as “creeping 
socialism” and sanctioned the Dixon-Yates 
deal to cripple it. 

Out of the 1950's came a new method of 
financing power operations and restrictions 
on TVA expansion, but they have not proved 
handicaps. It is true that the spectacular 
days are on the wane. The rivers are har- 
nessed by 31 dams which control floods and 
have a generating capacity of 4 million kilo- 
watts; steamplants produce 8 million more. 
And the average valley resident pays 1 cent a 
kilowatt-hour for electricity, as compared 
with the national average of 2.3 cents. 
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But if the basic job is done, there are still 
new fields to conquer. Small tributaries 
await development and experiment; recrea- 
tional facilities need expansion; increasing 
power demands must be met; ways must be 
found to do better what has already been 
done well. The challenge is not the chal- 
lenge of the 1930's, but it is still there. We 
hope the agency is still fired with the zeal 
to meet it. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 


By coincidence a special report by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is published al- 
most simultaneously with adoption by the 
US. Senate of a research bill aimed at the 
problem of assuring the country an adequate 
supply of usable water. TVA has achieved 
precisely this result for the 41,000 square 
miles in the Tennessee River drainage basin, 
and its present report is a dramatic account 
of what can be accomplished through a uni- 
fied approach to water management. 

Streamflow regulation has created more 
than 600,000 acres of water surface in the 
Tennessee Valley. Floods have been pre- 
vented. Vast new sources of hydroelectric 
power have been created. Irrigation projects 
have flourished. Recreation facilities have 
been developed, and business in the great 
valley has prospered. 

It is now 30 years since Congress created 
TVA, and over the years, whether under a 
Democratic or a Republican administration 
in Washington, the prestige of this pioneer 
agency has mounted. To be sure, it is still 
the target of criticism directed against it 
by many privately owned electric power in- 
terests; these interests contend that, even 
though TVA makes payment to States and 
counties in lieu of taxes, it is so set up as to 
provide an unfair yardstick of production 
and service costs, in comparison with the 
record of the private power companies. 

Nevertheless, despite such criticism, the 
opinion has certainly gained ground that 
some water-control and power-production 
projects are too large and too complex to be 
undertaken by private capital, that the 
TVA nexus is one of these, and that in this 
case Federal initiative, backed by vigorous 
local cooperation, has built an enduring 
success, 

Here, certainly, is relevant material for any 
congressional investigation of the problem 
of developing an adequate supply of water 
for the years that He ahead. 


Statement by Former Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson Relative to 
Wheat Referendum, May 21, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the RECORD a 
statement by former Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson relative to the 
wheat referendum, 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY FORMER SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE Ezra Tarr BENSON RELATIVE TO 
WHEAT REFERENDUM, Mar 21, 1963 
The wheat certificate plan would reduce 

farmers’ freedom to manage their own farms, 

decrease their efficiency, restrict markets, and 
encumber the whole wheat marketing proc- 
ess. It should be defeated. 


May 20 


The choice is between Government regi- 
mentation and freedom. I hope farmers 
choose freedom and vote no“ in the wheat 
referendum May 21, 1963. 

We have gone a long way down the road 
of socialism when public funds are improp- 
erly used to influence and rig a free election- 
A “no” yote will help to reverse this dan- 
gerous trend. 

What farmers want and need is more free- 
dom and less Government in agriculture. 

The real issue is, who will 
farms—farmers or the Federal Government? 

The farms of American cannot and should 
not be run from a desk in Washington. 
“no” vote May 21 will be best for our farmers 
and best for our country. 


Congress Should Check Funds on Hand 
Before Appropriating More Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House voted to raise the debt limit 
in spite of the facts presented showing 
that a much lower figure would havé 
been enough. The administration con- 
tinues to ask for appropriations far in 
excess of actual need and Congress gives 
the President the money. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is about time 
we exercise some responsibility in spend- 
ing the peoples’ money and demand # 
better accounting from the administra- 
tion. Before we appropriate new bil- 
lions, it is just good horsesense to ask 
how much there is left in unexpended 
funds already appropriated. 8 

The following editorial from todays 
issue of the Chicago Tribune points out 
some of the billions in the “Rainy Day 
Fund,” at the President’s disposal: 

THE FEDERAL Monsrer’s Rar Dar FUN? 


If the ship's boatswain wanted 50 gallons 
of paint, back in our own seagoing days, 
he would requisition 100 gallons. He knew 
that the supply officer knew that he was 
ordering more than was necessary [he ver) 
likely had 50 gallons from the last 
still stored in the boatswain’s locker] and 
that the requisition would be automatical- 
ly cut in half. 

This was [and perhaps still is] a com- 
mon practice, and it worked well all around- 
If the boatswain should run out of paint 
he could blame the supply officer. The lat- 
ter, meanwhile, could show his superiors 
how painstakingly he guarded against the 
waste of Government property. The dan- 
ger was that an inexperienced supply officet 
might fill the requisition in full, in w 
case the boatswain would have more paint 
than he could store. Some of the surplus 
might disappear in exchange for favors and 
other considerations—sometimes, we suspect 
alcoholic. 

Mtich of the same system applies when the 
executive department of the Government 
asks money from Congress. But Congres? 
has not done the proper amount of trim- 
ming. Senator Byrp has called attention to 
the shocking accumulation of unspent 
money in appropriations granted to the vari- 
ous Government departments. 

By the end of the present fiscal year in. 
June, according to the administration's on 
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„It will have $87 billion in unex- 
balances on hand from this and 
years’ appropriations. There is 
authority to spend this amount, 
er it's included in the budget or not. 
administration is granted the $108 
in new spending authority which it 
or the fiscal year beginning July 1, it 
ve authority to spend $195 billion—a 
which, to Senator ByrD, is “almost 
ond comprehension.” 
Ot much more than half of the $87 billion 
is even “obligated” or earmarked for 
© use. The 687 billion also includes 
about $12 billion representing our commit- 
ments to the World Bank, the Export-Import 
Bank, and the International Monetary Fund. 
These, Mr. Brun points out, bring to $21.3 
Billo: the amount which has already been 
tiated for foreign aid and not spent. 
will be a balance of $782 million on 
June 30, in funds appropriated directly to the 
President for purposes other than defense 
and foreign ald. 
*Mergency allocations by the President for 
Welfare and disasters. At the recent rate of 
Wendung. the balance on hand will last about 


de Agriculture Department will have an 
Muexpended balance of about $3 billion. The 
Electrification Administration is an 
sample of how the money accumulates. Its 
p tions—granted for 1962 and 1963 
tiog Tequested for 1964—amount to $1.3 bil- 

Expenditures for these years are ex- 
rit to come to only $913 million. The 
to erence will bring the unexpended balance 

More than $1 billion. 

The Defense Department will wind up the 
mt fiscal year with 631 billion in unex- 
ed balances; the Department of Health, 
, and Welfare with $2.3 billion, and 
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of the Government's stockpiles of 
materials is as outrageous as this ac- 
ted stockpile of appropriations, If 
ver was an invitation to the reckless 
g of money, this is it. Mr. BYRD is 
reasonable in demanding that Con- 
Ook into this backlog of spending au- 
and cut the present requests by at 
87 billion. He is doing only what a re- 
Wache us guardian of the public interest 
0. 
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Hon. Jed Johnson 
SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


wit: PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
t th regret that I noted the passing of a 
Sen, r Member of the House of Repre- 
tatives, the Honorable Jed J. John- 
‘On, a Representative from the State of 
Oklahoma from 1927 to 1947. 
3 I had the privilege of serving with Jed 
— for a number of years. He was 
of © of the sincerest, most able Members 
He Congress that I have ever known. 
Was highly respected by all his col- 
fasues and was a dedicated, patriotic 
€rican. 
8 Johnson, his wonderful wife and 
children were very popular with 
members of Congress and their families. 
other words, the Jed Johnson family 
the entire Congress was very 
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Jed Johnson served his country well 
and was properly referred to as a great 
American. 


Renting to Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Williamston (Mich.) Enterprise of 
May 15 contained an editorial entitled 
“Renting to Kennedy,” which I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House. It is particularly 
timely, with the American wheat farmers 
voting tomorrow in their referendum, I 
call it “recommended reading” for those 
Members of Congress who have been 
concerned with this referendum. The 
editorial follows: 

RENTING TO KENNEDY 

Wheat farmers will go to the polls on May 
21 to decide whether they want continued 
Government price and acreage control. 

Government programs of this kind have, 
under both Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations, cost the taxpayers billions of 
dollars. 

In view of the wheat referendum, an edi- 
torial this newspaper published in July of 
1962 is significant enough to reprint this 
week. It follows: 

An article in the July 2 issue of the Detroit 
Free Press indicated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has just paid $765 million to farm- 
ers for reducing acreage under the 1961 feed 
grain program. 

Over 40 farmers in Michigan got checks for 
more than $5,000 each. A Niles farmer got 
$11,936. A Vandalia farmer, 610,884, and a 
Pinconning farmer, $10,170. 

Texas farmers really hit oll. Thirty-one 
received more than $20,000 each. 

All for growing nothing. 

The writer just returned from a vacation. 
In Nebraska, farmers laughed about the Goy- 
ernment . “I get $50 an acre for not 
planting a thing,” one farmer said. “Heck, 
I can plow, seed, cultivate, and irrigate all 
summer and can’t net that much, so why 
should I grow anything?” he asked. 

“We call it Kennedy land or renting to 
Kennedy,” he laughed. 

The American farmer is certainly politi- 
cally blessed. Can you imagine a weekly 
newspaper publisher getting $4 per subscrip- 
tion for not printing a newspaper? 

Tronically, not all farmers are for bureau- 
cratic controls, supports, and handouts. For 
instance, the Idaho Potato Growers Associa- 
tion for years has opposed Govenment con- 
trols and only last month unanimously re- 
affirmed opposition to Federal intervention, 

The association's top officials have long 
contended that the return to a free market is 
the only answer. But the majority of politi- 
cians running the Government don't see it 
that way. 

With each election comes big speeches. 
With each administration comes the soil 
bank, the feed grain program, the Benson 
plan, the Freeman plan, or what have you. 
The cost of administering each plan is stag- 
gering. The result is a Farmers Investment 
Co, in Arizona picking up a check for $94,092. 
Or a Billy Sol Estes or two. 

Otherwise, nothing really seems to be 
accomplished. 

It really ought to be worth a try to go back 
to the old days of supply and demand. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the President’s tax message to the 
Congress, early in the year, the Amer- 
ican people rarely know what the Ken- 
nedy policy on taxes is, Every day of 
the week brings forth a different atti- 
tude, Today's New York Herald Tri- 
bune, in an excellent article by Donald 
I. Rogers, shows the shiftlessness of the 
Kennedy economists who are groping in 
the dark for something—they know not 
what. 

The article follows: 

War's Wrru tHe Tax PROGRAM? 


(By Donald I. Rogers) 

With the end of the Government's fiscal 
year little more than a month away, it is 
time for a reassessment of the tax program 
which for more than 6 months dominated 
the President's public utterances. It has 
gone nowhere. It is locked tight in con- 
gressional committe®. Perhaps deadlocked 
is a more accurate word. 

Last fall President Kennedy promised the 
voters there would be tax cuts and tax re- 
form—revamping of the crazy-quilt patch- 
work of regulations that make the U.S. tax 
code the most complicated law in the history 
of mankind. 

Viewed in the perspective of chronology, 
it may be seen that the administration and 
not Congress is at fault, and that only the 
administration can be blamed for the lack 
of a tax bill which will meet the require- 
ments of the ever-changing evolving Amer- 
ican economy. 

First, the administration introduced its 
proposal with the admonition that these, 
and only these, recommendations answered 
the needs of the Nation. None other would 
do. Take the whole package, Congress and 
the people were advised, or there'll be trou- 
ble from the White House, as well as the 
Treasury. From experience gained the pre- 
ceding year when they balked at the admin- 
istration's budget, Congressmen knew that 
this could mean pressure from the Defense 
Department and the Pentagon, with threats 
of lost contracts for defense plants employ- 
ing their constituents, 

Nevertheless, Congress, upon reading the 
tax program, found it wasn't what it was 
labeled. The President had been saying one 
thing about the tax program at the same 
time that he was preparing legislation that 
would have an exactly opposite effect. 

The President stressed the need for invest- 
ment and the incentive to invest and blamed 
existing taxes for stifling incentives. His 
program, however, was directly aimed at 
shifting more of the tax burden to the middle 
and higher income brackets, the only signi- 
ficant source of investments. 

In an unusual foray into sleight of hand, 
the administration offered tax cuts but also 
requested some tax reforms (don’t forget 
that word) which, it insisted, must accom- 
pany the cuts. The reforms would have 
made the net taxes for many persons, and 
for most investors, either the same or even 
higher. 

So Congress balked. 

Upon reflection, said the President in a 
speech in New York, he now believed it was 
the tax cuts that were t and maybe 
we could get along without his heretofore 
mandatory reforms. 
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He had also submitted a budget, however, 
which would have created a deficit of over 
$11 billion, and since the Government's only 
source of income is from taxes, prudent 
Congressmen couldn't see how the Govern- 
ment could expect to run in the red by $11 
billion at the same time it was planning to 
reduce its income, 

So the President shifted his tactics. The 
tax cut was now needed, he told the Nation, 
to forestall a threatened recession, The re- 
cession of 1963 became, overnight, a bogey- 
man stalking all economic halls. He had 
forgotten all about investment incentives 
by this time. 

The economy, rarely cooperative with 
tinkerers, did an unpolitic thing. Business 
took an upturn. Figures began to pour in 
showing that 1963 may well turn out to be 
the most prosperous year in history, or, at 
the very least, the second most prosperous 
year in history. 

With that argument nullified, the Presi- 
dent needed a new tack, and, finding none, 
switched the whole affair back again to the 
need for growth. 

The Treasury, accordingly, lined up what 
it thought was a group of tame business 
leaders, expecting they would indorse the 
whole administration proposal, reforms and 
all. The reforms were needed to keep reye- 
nues high, else the budget would be threat- 
ened. The businessmen turned out to be 
more practical than tame. They met and 
reported that, while the tax cuts were needed, 
the reforms were not, and if Congress cut 
that big administration budget, it would be 
a good thing. 

This wasn't the report they had been look- 
ing for. The administration then decided 
to convene a citizen's panel which, the plot- 
ters hope, will be more agreeable to the idea 
of reforms, 

That's where the matter stands. 


Major Anderson: Brave Patriot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, a ceremony to dedicate a me- 
morial to Maj. Rudolph Anderson, Jr., a 
South Carolinian killed while obtaining 
evidence of the Soviet missile buildup 
3 was held Sunday at Greenville, 

The Honorable Donald Russell, Gover- 
nor, lawyer, scholar, and statesman, 
painted in gripping words the heroic gal- 
lantry of this American flier to his fam- 
ily, his friends, and his fellow South 
Carolinians. 


Under leave to extend my remarks to 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I hereby 
insert Governor Russell’s remarks so that 
all America can know of this eloquent 
tribute to Major Anderson: 

Remares or Gov. DONALD RUSSELL AT 
THE DEDICATION OF THE Mas. RUDOLPH 
ANDERSON, JR., MEMORIAL, GREENVILLE, S. O. 
Friends and relatives of Major Anderson, 

ladies and gentlemen, we are here today to 

honor a distinguished and courageous Amer- 
ican, a defender of the Nation. As I stand 
viewing this memorial to Maj. Rudolph An- 
derson, Jr., there is admiration in my heart— 
an admiration that I struggle to translate in- 
to appropriate phrases. It is no easy task, 
because my deep respect for Major Ander- 
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son's contribution to his country is touched 
with great sadness. I mourn with you the 
loss of this fine son of South Carolina, a loss 
keenly felt by his State and his country. 
Most of all, the loss is felt by his family— 
his parents, his wife and children, and his 
sister. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, to you and 
your family I extend my deepest sympathy. 

And I gently remind those of you gathered 
here that while we applaud the noble virtues 
which prompted this man’s bravery, let us 
not forget that a South Carolinian has died; 
a great American is gone. 

The dedication of a monument such as this 
will serve its purpose, which is to remind 
present and future generations of one man’s 
singular devotion to duty and to the peace 
and security of the free world. 

The events which preceded and followed 
the death of Major Anderson are now slipping 
into history. The Cuban crisis of 1962 will 
in future years be cited as one of those peril- 
ous moments in history when men almost 

again to war against one another, 
though that tragedy was narrowly averted. 

The Cuban crisis came swiftly upon the 
Nation in a Presidential television broadcast 
October 22, 1962, and only a few weeks later 
it was over. The threat of immediate war 
with Russia subsided. It was a tense and 
dramatic moment in history, and following 
it, the world silently offered gratitude to the 
Almighty that a nuclear holocaust had been 
avoided. 

In retrospect, the heroes of the Cuban 
crisis were those gallant men who flew their 
aircraft over hostile territory, aiming, not 
guns, but cameras. These cameras were the 
eyes of America—the eyes that found danger 
and alerted our powerful military forces to 
the missile threat only 90 miles from the U.S. 
mainland. Of those aviators who vigilantly 
guarded our country, one gained fame—and 
he lost his life in so doing. 

Major Anderson was the sole official Amer- 
ican casualty of the Cuban crisis of 1962. 
He died on a reconnaissance mission over 
Cuba. 

It was November 6, 1962, at the major's 
funeral, that the full impact of his role came 
to the attention of the Nation. Gen. Thomas 
S. Power, commander in chief of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, revealed that Major An- 
derson and other reconnaissance pilot ob- 
tained the first conclusive evidence of the 
Soviet missile buildup in Cuba.” 

“Major Anderson gave his life while per- 
forming one of the most vital and hazardous 
duties connected with the Cuban crisis,” 
General Power said. “As grievous as his loss 
is to all of us, his selfless devotion to duty, 
honor, and country should be a source of 
pride and comfort to his family and friends. 
It is because of men like Major Anderson 
that this country has been able to act with 
determination during these fateful days.” 

Major Anderson has been posthumously 
honored in other ways since the tense days of 
1962 when he died in defense of peace and 
freedom. The Armed Forces of this country 
awarded him the highest peacetime decora- 
tion for bravery, the Distinguished Service 
Medal. Closer to home, the Greenville City 
Council, on November 13, 1962, honored and 
paid tribute to the life, courage, and valor 
of Maj. Rudolph Anderson, Jr., and his great 
contribution to the preservation of our coun- 
try and world peace. "We express our deep 
and heartfelt grief in the loss of the life of 
this great American, our friend and fellow 
citizen, and we extend to his family our most 
sincere sympathy,” the Greenville City Coun- 
cil proclaimed. 

Now we have another memorial to Major 
Anderson’s sacrifice of his life for his coun- 
try. President Kennedy and the Secretary 
of the Air Force have made ayailable this 
F-86 jet fighter for permanent display in 
Major Anderson’s hometown. 

This fighter is an instrument of warfare— 
but you have appropriately selected a peace- 
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ful and serene site for its home. I say you 
have appropriately selected such a site for 
this reason: Major Anderson’s flights over 
Cuba were in the interest of preserving the 
peace in this shaky and precarious world in 
which we live. He died in order that the 
United States might have full knowledge of 
the dangerous situation which existed neat 
its shores, and take appropriate counter- 
measures. Those countermeasures we fer- 
vently hope led to the withdrawal of 
Missiles from Cuba, lessening the tension be- 
tween two military powerful nations. 

Major Anderson's death is vivid evidence 
that he has discharged his duties to his 
country in the highest fashion. As we re- 
member him today, we should be reminded 
that we also have a duty to our country- 
Though we may not be called upon to act 
in so bold a fashion as Major Anderson, our 
responsibility for the ideals for which he 
died is no less. As Abraham Lincoln 5? 
wisely said on an occasion similar to this 
100 years ago: 

“It is for us, the ‘living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to that great task remaining before 
us, the from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this 
Nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that government of the peo” 
ple, by the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

President Lincoln uttered these words at 
Gettysburg in 1863. The task which he 
placed with the living is still incumbent 
upon us. Most assuredly, government of the 
people, by the people and for the people is 
not yet secure for all time from its foes. We 
Jive in an era when the challenge to demot- 
racy is greater than at any time in history: 

That challenge has been answered by the 
Major Andersons of America. It must algo 
be answered by you and me. We must at- 
tend to the duties of citizenship in a democ- 
racy; we must support those legitimate 
activities of government which serve the in- 
terests of the people; we must bear the 
burden of taxation, though at times it be- 
comes heavy. And most of all, we must work 
for a lasting and enduring peace in which 
men live, one with another, in friendship 
and freedom and where nations seek the im- 
provements of the lives of their people—not 
the aggrandizement of power and territory: 

Should our efforts to keep the peace with 
honor fail—and may God forbid this—w® 
must stand ready to render the ultimate 
sacrifice for our country. Major Anderson 
did so—and our pledge today is that we shall 
ra falter in upholding that for which he 


Success Becomes Routine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
international recognition justifiably 
voiced upon the achievement of Major 
Cooper brought forth various comments 
appropriately recorded by newspapers 
throughout the world. 

The Chicago Daily News in a concise, 
practical editorial comment 
one obvious aspect of our space achieve- 
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ments, and, under leave previously grant- 
ed. I insert this editorial from the Friday, 
sea 17 issue, into the Recorp at this 


Success BECOMES ROUTINE 

"We see with sympathy and follow with 
Prayers of benediction the space flights which 
ever more perfect. We wish that the 
ts be successful and contribute to fra- 

ty and civilization.” 
us Pope John XXIII voiced the hopes 
or People everywhere in the final hours of 
Astronaut Cooper's magnificient achieve- 
t. Particularly notable, however, was 
Pope's perceptive awareness of the in- 
easing perfection of space voyages. It was 


ende space age yesterday stepped over an 
Visible une from fantastic adventure to 
disciplined routine * *. It is now the 
Known danger, as when a jet airplane slams 
through the sound barrier or a submarine 
Starts its descent into the sea. The chances 
r remain * * * but these are now 
t men accept with experience and 
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conclusion is strengthened by the 
of Major Cooper to sleep for some 
miles whirling through space. One 
Principal purposes of the flight was 
the effect of sustained strain on the 
ut. The strong first impression Is 
all are as iron-nerved as Cooper, the 
is not the limit of future flights. 

alue of it all is for future determina- 
Por the moment it is sufficient to re- 
in the safe recovery of Major Cooper, 
pride in the splendid success 
combination of scientific brains, tech- 
I. human teamwork and Individual 
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James L. McDevitt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

editorial and article from the 
issue of Plasterer and Cement 


James L. McDevirr 
knocks come when you least expect 
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eath of my close friend of many years 
g. Jim McDevitt, came as the hardest 
have had in many a year. Many 
People that I know have experienced 
sense of loss at the unexpected 
this stout son of Pennsylvania, 
gave his best to this union and 
movement as a whole. 
in Pennsylvania in the early days 
that Jim McDevitt had unusual 
Moving from the State level, as 
the largest State federation in 
to the national level as director 
ttee on Political Education, was 
t Jim McDevitt took in stride. He 
pair of shoes. 
eral executive board has recounted 
e highlights of Jim McDevitt’s 
in the labor mevement. Reading 
+ you will see that a lot of distin- 
People, both in and out of Pennsyl- 
had many fine things to say about Jim 
tt. As one who knew and worked 
Jim for over 35 years (he was business 
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agent of Local 8, Philadelphia, when I was 
business agent of Local 31, Pittsburgh), I 
am here to testify that all the fine 

said by these distinguished citizens—includ- 
ing Senators and Governors—are true. While 
he moved, at the end of his career, in the 
highest political circles, Jim never lost the 
common touch and he was as quick to shake 
the hand of the man with the trowel as he 
was the hand of the President of the United 
States. He moved comfortably in all circles, 
which was yet another indication of his 
stature as a man. 

I have lost my close friend, who was a man 
of the highest principles. With a heavy 
heart, what more can I say? 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
Epwarp J, LEONARD, 
Editor and General President. 
Passinc or James L. McDevirr Leaves Vom 
IN RANKS OF LABOR 


James L. McDevitt, vice president and 
executive board member of the Operative 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ Interna- 
tional Association, who died March 19 in 
Oklahoma City following a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, was an outstanding labor leader at 
the local, State, and National levels. 

As the director of the Committee on Polit- 
ical Education, Jim's particular union affilia- 
tion perhaps was not important to the large 
and varied groups of people he met all over 
the country, but his Operative Plasterers’ 
and Cement Masons’ International Associa- 
tion membership always remained important 
to Jim. And Operative Plasterers’ and Ce- 
ment Masons“ International Association 
members everywhere were glad and proud 
that he was a member of their union. 

Jim had gone to Oklahoma City to preside 
oevr one of a series of COPE regional con- 
ferences. He suffered a stroke on the morn- 
ing of March 19 and another late that after- 
noon. He died the following morning. 

Jim McDevitt was born in Philadelphia 
on November 3, 1898, the son and grandson 
of plasterers. grandfather, Charles 
McDevitt, came to this country from Ireland 
in 1849, at the age of 12 and settled in south 
Philadelphia. He was apprenticed out as a 
plasterer and in 1873 helped to found the 
Operative Plasterers’ Mutual Protective As- 
sociation. Charles had two sons, John and 
William, and both became plasterers and 
trade unionists. Jim was one of the five 
children of William McDevitt. 5 

In 1923, when Jim became a candidate 
for recordfng secre of Local No. 2, it was 
said jokingly that his family vote was enough 
to elect him, He had been apprenticed in 
1916, but his apprenticeship was interrupted 
by World War I. He enlisted in the Army 
in 1918, saw service in France and was hon- 
orably discharged in July 1919, He resumed 
his apprenticeship and became a journey- 
man plasterer in July 1920. 

After being elected recording secretary of 
Local No. 8, he went on to become president 
and business representative. It was during 
these days that he first met up with Presi- 
dent Leonard, then business agent of Local 
No. 31, Pittsburgh, and secretary-treasurer 
John J. Hauck, then business agent of Local 
No. 582, Philadelphia. In 1928, he was 
elected president of the Philadelphia Build- 
ing Trades Council. 

In 1938, when AFL leaders in Pennsyl- 
vania needed someone to hold together a 
State federation badly split, they turned to 
McDevitt, who was then only 40 years old. 

McDevitt's first years as State Federation 
president were stormy, and the federation 
was so impoverished by the split in labor 
that McDevitt continued on the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board of Review so that 
he could forego his salary as federation 
president. 

In 1940, during the third-term campaign 
of President Roosevelt, McDevitt's voice was 
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one of the most powerful and persuasive 
raised in support of Roosevelt in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

In 1947 the Pennsylvania State Federation 
established a permanent Committee on Po- 
litical Action. Its purpose was to put the 
federation’s political activities on an effec- 
tive and continuing basis, The first test 
came in the 1948 elections, The committee 
set out to reach the federation's 700,000 
membership. It sponsored mass meetings, 
bought time on radio stations and space in 
newspapers and published quantities of its 
own literature to get its message across. 
McDevitt predicted that the liberal-labor 
vote in Pennsylvania would defeat 10 Con- 
gressmen who had voted for Taft-Hartley. 
Experienced reporters covering the campaign 
thought he was talking through his hat, but 
the returns showed that 11, not 10, Taft- 
Hartley Congressmen were defeated in Penn- 
sylvania. 

McDevitt once said that he grew up “more 
or less a Democrat because in Republican 
Philadelphia it was the only thing a sincere 
trade unionist could be.” Nevertheless, he 
could commend Republicans who had been 
fair to labor and criticized Democrats when 
they menaced labor’s interests. He once 
commended Republican Gov. Edward Martin 
for a “glorious triumph” and he once told 
President Truman he was emulating the dic- 
oor when he asked for a “draft labor“ 
aw. 

Expressing, once, the political philosophy 
of COPE, he said, “We believe that the well- 
being, the security, the freedom from eco- 
nomic fear and the dignity of each person 
should be the first concern of each legis- 
lator whether it be in the State capitals 
or Washington.” P 

In his years in Pennsylvania, McDevitt 
served on many State agencies under ap- 
pointment by the Governor. In 1948 he and 
President Edward J. Leonard (then vice pres- 
ident) were designated by the U.S. Secretary 
of Labor as representatives of all labor in 
the United States at the World Safety Con- 
ference of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, held in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Jim McDevitt’s activities in the fight | 
against intolerance are reflected in the posi- 
tions he had held on such groups as the 
Executive Committee of the State Council 
for Fair Employment Practices, the Ameri- 
ean Council for Christians and Jews, the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the National Trade 
Council for Palestine. 

McDevitt was named a. vice president of 
the OP. & C. MI. A. in 1954 to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of James M. Myles, who 
also had been a prominent citizen of Penn- 
sylvania, In 1959, President Leonard ap-, 
pointed McDevitt to the general executive 
board. Jim rendered many services to the 
international association, not the least of 
which were given in his capacity as chair- 
man of the constitution committee at in- 
ternational conventions, He took this post 
following the death of Vice President John 
Brennan, and his ready grasp of issues and 
command of parliamentary procédures made 
him a tower of strength during conventions. 

Over the years, a lot of eminent people 
went out of their way to say nice things 
about Jim McDevitt. Here are some quotes: 

“Jim McDevitt has proven himself a labor- 
statesman who seeks to advance both the 
interests of organized labor and the commu- 
nity in which they work."—Wayner Morse, 
U.S, Senator, of Oregon. 

“I have known Jim McDevitt ever since 
the days when I was serving in the State 
senate, and I have long been indebted to 
him for his ready ear, his sound counsel, his 
devotion to humanitarian ideals, and his 
eloquent presentation of labor's point of 
view."—George M. Leader, former Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 
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“Jim McDevitt is a man of character, in- 
tegrity, knowledge, and ability. For many 
years it has been my great privilege to be 
intimately acquainted with him and like 
others who have come within range of his 
influence, I have admiration and affection 
for him.“ James A. Farley, former Post- 
master General and former chairman, Na- 
tional Democratic Committee. 

“Even more impressive than his fierce ded- 
ication to the cause of labor, has been his 
unselfish devotion to the struggle for human 
rights, and civic betterment.”—Richardson 
Dilworth, mayor, city of Philadelphia. 

“Since I am a card carrying member of the 
BM.I. U., we have much in common. I 
have watched Jim McDevitt grow from a 
mechanic of the trowel trade to the high 
position he now enjoys. This has been ac- 
complished only by his dedication to the 
labor movement and his fair dealing with 
industry over the John B. Kelly, 
prominent Philadelphia bullder. 

“It has been my good fortune to know 
some of the ‘top’ men of the world * * * 
Jim McDevitt ranks with the best of them,” 

H. Earle, former Governor of Penn- 
sylyania and U.S, Ambassador. 

“He has always been constructive. He is 
held in esteem and respect by all who have 
been privileged to work with him,” Dr. 
George W. Taylor, former chairman, National 
War Labor Board, and well-known arbitrator. 

“Jim McDevitt has stood for the ideals of 
good government, justice and rights of the 
average American citizen,” Joseph S. Clark, 
U.S. Senator, P Ivania. 

Meany's Tribute; “No one served the trade 
union cause with deeper sincerity and 
greater dili than Jim McDevitt. His 
contributions over the years, in every sense 
of the economic and social life of workers, 
can hardly be measured. Most recently, his 
leadership of COPE was instrumental in 
developing the political voice of American 
wage earners into a potent instrument, more 
nearly in keeping with their numbers. He 
will long be missed as a leader and a friend, 
and his place will be hard to fill.” 

A solemn mass was held March 22 at St. 
Bartholomew's Church, Bethesda, Md., the 
Washington suburb in which the McDevitts 
resided. That same evening, a wake was held 
at the Oliver Bair Funeral Home, at 18th 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. “Burial 
took place the following morning, March 23, 
at Holy Sepulchre, Cemetery, Cheltenham, 
Township, Philadelphia, The survivors in- 
clude his wife, Margaret Mary, and three 
children, Margaret Byrne, James L. McDevitt, 
Jr., and Lt. William P. McDevitt, U.S. Air 
Force, 
> EDWARD J. LEONARD, 

. Joun J. HAUCK, 


ANTHONY F. GIORDANO, 
The General Erecutive Board, 
Orlas. W. IRVINE, z 
Canadian Consultant for 

Executive Board. 


Remarks of Hon. Robert R. Barry, of 
New York, at Garden Party, National 
Woman’s Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday afternoon I was privileged to be 
guest speaker at ceremonies dedicated to 
@ courageous, unsung heroine of the 
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Revolutionary War, Sibyl Ludington. 
The event transpired on the grounds of 
the National Women’s Party at their 
historic building—the Alva Belmont 
House—located at 144 Constitution 
Avenue NE., where a statute of Sibyl 
Ludington by the well-known sculptress, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington was unveiled by 
two young ladies from Carmel, N.Y. It 
was a great pleasure to participate in 
this tribute to honor this 16-year-old 
girl who rode 50 miles on April 26, 1777 
to alert and assemble a 400-man militia 
under her father’s command. It was 
especially rewarding since Sibyl Luding- 
ton’s home was historic Putnam County 
which is in my congressional district. 
Mr. Speaker, under previous permission, 
I place in the Recorp my remarks made 
at the unveiling. I would like to add the 
text of the ballad entitled The Ride of 
Sibyl Ludington,” written by Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Barstow Greenbie, and arranged 
and movingly sung at the ceremony by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Perdue, of Fairfax, 
Va. 


At the ceremony a resolution was 
unanimously passed by approximately 
300 members of the National Woman's 
Party and distinguished guests which 
said: 

The best tribute we can bring to Sibyl 
Ludington is to go forward ourselves in the 
present-day campaign for the complete free- 
dom of American women—with the same 
courage, the same determination, the same 
intensity of conviction that the heroic young 
Sibyl Ludington displayed in her famous 
ride for the freedom of the American col- 
onists from the control of the Government 
and laws of England. 

Be it resolved, therefore, That we send from 
this gathering a group of spokesmen to urge 
the Senate Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments, to give its powerful aid, with 
all possible energy and all possible speed, 
to bringing to final victory, through the pas- 
sage of the equal rights amendment, the 
struggle of more than 300 years by American 
women for complete release from the bond- 
age of the ancient Common Law of England, 
which largely controls the lives of American 
women today, even as in still greater de- 
gree it controlled the lives of American wo- 
men in the days of Sybil Ludington, 186 
years ago. 

We want also to express our gratitude to 
the women leaders in Congress who under 
the chief sponsorship of the Honorable Ka- 
THARINE St, GEORGE have done so much to 
bring the movement for the freedom of wom- 
en to the stage where ultimate victory 
seems so close at hand. On this occasion 
we remember with especial appreciation the 
devoted, able and long-continued champion- 
ship, in Congress and before, of the equal 
rights amendment by the late Jessica 
McCullough Weis of New York: 


Mr. Speaker, the essence of the reso- 
lution introduced by Congresswoman Sr. 
GEORGE and the late Congresswoman 
Jessica Weis which I also have the honor 
of cosponsoring follows: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. Con- 
gress arid the several States shall have power, 
within their respective jurisdictions, to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 


REMARKS or Hon, Rosert R. Barry, oy New 
Yorn, AT THE GARDEN Parry, NATIONAL 
Woman's Party, 144 CONSTITUTION Av- 
NUE NE., May 18, 1963 
As the congressional Representative of 

Putnam County, N.Y., where Sibyl Luding- 
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ton made her historic ride, I am pleased to 
join you today in paying tribute to American 
girlhood and womanhood in the person 
this unsung heroine of our American strug- 
gle for freedom. 

Here with me is Miss Stephanie Saunders 
and Miss Laurie Birch, who will unveil the 
statue of Sibyl Ludington which was cre- 
ated and generously donated to the Nation- 
al Woman's Party by Anna Hyatt Hunting- 
ton. 

These lovely young ladies, like our heroin® 
Sibyl Ludington, hail from Carmel, N. T. 
which is located in Putnam County— 
bounded on the south by Westchester 
County, N. T., and on the east by Fairfield 
County, Conn. 

A simple headstone in the old Presbyterian 
cemetery at Patterson, N.Y., bears this brief 
inscription: 

“In Memory of Sibbelle Ludington, wife of 
Edmond Ogden, who died February 26, 1889. 
Age 77 years, 10 months, and 13 days.” 

Wadsworth Longfellow has immor- 
talized the “midnight ride of Paul Revere 
a ride of a dozen miles or so through the 
quiet New England countryside on the night 
of April 18, 1775, accomplished by a 
man of 40, well able to take care of > 

Almost unknown to fame is the ride of 
Sibyl Ludington 2 years later. The aim of 
both rides was similar—to alert the militia 
against a threatened British invasion, Sibyl 
Ludington's feat appears the more remark- 
able when we reflect that it was a ride of 50 
miles through wild country beset by guerrilla 
bands and hostile Indians, and that Sibyl 
was a slight girl of 16 at the time. 

On April 25, 1777, British regulars, 2,000 
strong, had landed at Compo Beach, nest 
Fairfield, Conn. Their objective was the 
destruction of patriot stores at Danbury—th® 
same errand that started Prescott’s redcoats 
on the road to Concord. 

Marching inland virtually unopposed, they 
reached Danbury on April 26 and destroyed 
stocks of salt, meat, flour, hay, tents, uni- 
forms, powder, shot, and muskets. The sol- 
diers became drunk with looted spirits and 
many private homes were set on fire. 

The nearest available aid was a scattered 
militia regiment commanded by Col. Henry 
Ludington, a veteran of the French 
Indian War, who operated a gristmill at 
Ludingtonville, near Carmel, N. T., about 20 
miles to the west. 

That night about 8 o'clock a messenger 
appeared at Colonel Ludington's door to gasp 
the tale of the destruction and pillage of 
Danbury. The need to assemble the regi- 
ment posed a difficult problem. The colonel 
must remain at home to muster in those wh? 
reported. There was no one to ride the cir- 
cuit and rouse the men except his daughter 
Sibyl who had only recently passed her 16t2 
birthday. 

It Is no exaggeration to say that Stbyls 
accomplishment required a courage and for- 
titude greater than did that of Paul Rever® 
But she successfully performed her 
guiding her father’s big bay with only $ 
hempen halter as she rode through the t 
bearing news of the sack of Danbury 
calling the regiment to arms. 

As the regiment fell in at daybreak, th® 
last troops marched in. With them came 
Sibyl, to slide exhausted into her father’s 
arms. 

Colonel Ludington's regiment joined Gen- 
erals Silliman, Wooster, and Arnold and the 
other militia detachments they had been a 
to collect. They attacked the retreating red- 
coats at Ridgefield and transformed the 
orderly British retreat into a panic-stricke™ 
rout. At Compo Beach the British 
driven into their waiting boats in such utter 
confusion that many were drowned. 

At the age of 23, Sibyl Ludington married 
ner childhood sweetheart, Edmond Ogden · 
Two of her sons became officers in the Army: 
One of them, E. A. Ogden, served with dis- 
tinction through the Blackhawk, Seminol¢ 
and Mexican Wars; and founded Fort Riley» 


and 
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Kans., where a monument has been erected 
to him. 

Two years ago a statue of Sibyl Ludington 
on horseback was erected on the shore of 
Lake Gleneida in Carmel. The statue to be 

Veiled here today by Laurie and Stephanie 

& bronze replica of the one in Carmel. 

I hope that all of you here today will have 
an opportunity to visit Putnam County and 
trace Sibyl’s ride where even today there are 
ly stretches in the route from Luding- 
ville to Carmel and Mahopac, across to 
Peekskill Hollow Road, to Tompkin's 

8 then up the Wicopee Road to the 
— Road, and thence back to Luding- 

. 


Tue RDE or SIBYL LUDINGTON 
(By Mrs. Marjorie Barstow Greenbie) 
@ and listen, good people, and you shall 
or hear, 
& gir) who rode, like Paul Revere, 
‘Long the borders of Connecticut and New 
York, 
the Yankees stored rations of flour 
and pork. 


We were ready to fight the Redcoats to the 
tr , gouna, 
they came from thèir ships stranded out 


Where 


on the sound, 
They, in yain, thought to keep us from being 


free, 
And to keep us in the bondage of George 
"cross the sea. 


Colonel Ludington summoned his men and 


“y did say, 
Our winter service is over, not to need 
For you, I pray, 
we have new recruits who are both will- 
To ing and strong, 
keep the Hudson Highlands you've 
guarded so long.” 


ih 
So take up your plough and lay by your 
Return to 7 
0 your homes, to your wives and 
Gi your sons, 
ve thanks to the Lord for this moment to 
To seize, 
Plant all your crops and to take your 
ease.” 


= Danbury now there is food; there is rum, 
ve plenty to eat if the Redcoats should 


come, 
There is flour, molasses and bacon in store, 
keep us as we fight them to Hell’s own 
front door. , 


Wooster at Ridgefield can stop them 


cold, 
Give them nothing at all to have or to hold, 
17 da last, long sleep in Connecticut ground, 
those Redcoats should land from their 
ships on the sound. 


Sibyl Lu stood by her father’s side, 
Tarteen and lovely, the Colonel's own pride, 
eldest of twelve, she had to cook and 
sew, too, 
And at hama with her family had plenty to 
o. 


But she often found time with the soldier's 
To to spend, 
their Joys and their sorrows a willing ear 
* dhe did lend. 
they now were sent back to the homes 
She whence they came, 
„oke to them all, and called them by 


Now Sibyl w 
1 was everywhere the men, 
With news of their homes, their families and 
She friends, 
Bladdened their hearts with hot coffee 
For aa, 
the long journey home that she knew 
lay ahead. 


. 
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That night in her home o'er a well filled 
board. 


She and her family gave thanks to the Lord, 

For the family was safe; no Redcoats in sight, 

And many fathers and sons were home safe 
that night. 


When the rest of her family had gone to bed, 

Sibyl at last could rest her tired head, 

She lay neath the quilt, with her sister, at 
rest, 

And peacefully dozed in the family nest. 


She woke with a start at a crashing noise, 

At the door below she heard her father’s 
voice, 

“The Redcoats in Danbury? Did I hear you 
right?” 

Then she heard a man saying, “They sur- 
prised us tonight.” 

The people are fleeing! The town is aflame! 

I spread the alarm ‘long the road as I came,” 

Then the colonel was saying, Go muster the 


men, 
We must get them together, our country to 
defend.” 


Now Sibyl was standing by her father’s side, 

She saw that the man was too weary to ride, 

“Let me go,” she said, “to call the men out, 

If I get there in time, then the Redcoats 
we'll rout.” 


Her father objected to this long, hard ride, 

Through country where British deserters 
might hide. 

He knew of the danger and his manner was 
grave, 

When at last his permission to Sibyl he gave. 


While she dressed and made ready, he sad- 
died her steed, 
He kissed her goodbye and bade her God- 


He gave her a stick to knock on their doors, 
She could sound the alarm without leaving 
her horse. 


A murky, spring mist cloaked every star, 
And red, to the eastward, dim and far, 
The fires of Danbury gloomed on her sight, 
As Sibyl rode into the soft April night. 


But the air was sweet with fresh April smeils, 
And the voices of peepers like tiny, gold bells, 
Made vibrant the night as she skirted the 


md. 
And 5 tor the path that she knew 
lay beyond. 
She got angled awhile in briar and brush, 
And bogged in a swamp where the grasses 


grew lush, 
But she would save all the people from suf- 
fering harm, 
So onward she struggled to spread the alarm. 


Out of the forest, over hill and through vale, 
She raced to Mahopac by way of Carmel, 
Then around to Farmers’ Mills and back she 


Through Stormville to her home * * * her 
brave journey was through. 


Now Yankees were men not easily ruled, 
By hearsay or panic they'd not be fooled, 
So some of them acted a little too slow, 
To pull on their boots and get ready to go. 


I've been roused too often for nothing.“ one 


said, - 
“Why should I leave a good, warm bed? 
“Who is it now that’s raising a storm? 
“It's the Colonel's daughter Sibyl * * ° 
she’s sounding the alarm.” 


“Forty miles through briars and swamps 
she has gone, 

“So get up and get out * * * we march at 
dawn,” 


They pulled on their clothes, and they got 
out their gear, 


Then joining their neighbors, gave Sibyl 
a cheer. 
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But she was too tired when she got back 
home, 

To realize the worth of the deed she had 
done, 

Four hundred men stood ready to fight, 

Where Danbury lay charred in the dawn's 
early light. 


General Tryon awoke 
Mission accomp 


the bed of a Tory, 
, but without any 


glory, 

"Midst the chaos and ruin of that fateful 
night, 

His men all lay drunk; not ten fit to fight. 


They had found the food for which they 
had 


come, 

Bacon, molasses, flour, and rum, 

The molasses ran sticky in every gutter, 

They swizzled the rum; burned the bacon 
and butter. 


That's how it was, you all know the rest, 
Ludington's men were now at their best, 
They fell on the Redcoats. The Redcoats 
retreated, . 
Their pride in the dust and their plans de- 
Teated. ; 


The Yankees harried their rear and then, 

Ludington proudly marched forth his men, 

To join General Wooster and without pity 
or plea, 

They pushed all the Redcoats back to the 
sea. : 


In that year of seventeen seventy-seven, 

The people rejoiced and they all thanked 
heaven, 

That the land lay secure in the soft summer 
light, 

And that Sibyl Ludington had ridden that 
night. 


The Measure of an Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
zens of New Orleans had the privilege 
on Armed Services Day to have as their 
honored guest the Secretary of the Army, 
Cyrus R. Vance. 

It was their privilege to hear delivered 
an address of depth on The Measure of 
an Army” by a Service Secretary who 
demonstrated that he is no square peg in 
a round hole but the right man in the 
right place. Over a period of more than 
two decades I have had the opportunity 
to observe service secretaries in all the 
military branches and it is reassuring to 
recognize in Secretary of the Army 
Vance a truly great talent which is mak- 
ing a definite contribution to the defense 
posture of America. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to 
introduce Secretary Vance to my people. 
It is with equal honor and privilege that 
I commend to you the text of the address 
which he made. 

Secretary Vance said: 

THE MEASURE OF AN ARMY 

In other days, this was the season when 
each service evoked its own history with 
ringing pride. The glory of the past remains 
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an inspiration; service pride is yet the well- 
spring of esprit de corps. But we must re- 
call Will Rogers’ advice: “Don't let yesterday 
use up too much of today.“ These are newly 
complex times. Today presses upon us, 
while the future poses so many challenges 
that we must face it rather than the past. 
And we must face it together, all of us. 

As I speak to you Altizens of this vibrant 
and historic city, I am reminded of Kipling’s 
statement that “There is but one task for 
all—what stands if freedom fall?” This is 
the Army’s concept of the ultimate task of 
all our services; this is its understanding of 
Armed Forces Week. Immensely proud, se- 
cure in the knowledge of its essentiality, con- 
fident of its ability, it recognizes this 
celebration as honoring equally the Navy, 
the Marines, the Air Force, the Coast Guard, 
and indeed, all of the citizens of this land 
whose total efforts are vital to its life and 
liberty. It is, then, as a highly essential 
but integrated part of this national force 
that the Army reports to the Nation during 
Armed Forces Week. 

Today it is faced with a multitude of mis- 
sions, critical in Importance, diverse in na- 
ture, worldwide in scope, and calling as much 
as ever in its history for dedication and self- 
sacrifice. At the same time, it is confronted 
by a future of uncertain outline but of cer- 
tain need for the soldier. To meet its 
responsibilities, the Army is striding ahead 
in the fields of mobility, materiel, and man- 
power. I want to report briefly today on 
this forward march. . 

is occurring at a moment 


for an Army. Ironically, it is within 
shadow of the hydrogen bomb that this 
is most clearly visible. 

the highest circles and across the Na- 
tion there is increasing recognition of the 
necessity for flexibility, options, and ra- 
tional choice in national strategy. To our 
great air strength and supreme seapower, 
we are adding the land force, conventional 
as well as nuclear, which is essential if we 
are to counter all the threats with national 
power suited to each challenge. We cannot 
respond to strategic nuclear attack with a 
Tifle squad, but neither can we strike guer- 
rillas with an ICBM. 

The Army's essential tasks are to con- 
tribute to deterrence and to fight to victory 
if called upon. Deterrence depends upon 
the visible credibility of our force. Victory 
requires the use of superior combat power at 
the decisive point, at the decisive time, and 
with maximum surprise to the enemy. 
Therefore, we must deploy combat-ready 
forces in critical areas, supported by regional 
reserves, and strongly reinforced by highly 
mobile units within the United States. To 
enable these forces to deter war or gain vic- 
tory, it is imperative that the Army have 
both strategic and tactical mobility. It re- 
lies upon the Air Force and the Navy for the 
former. The latter is the Army’s business. 

We have come a long way since the muddy 
trenches of World War I. The land battle 
of the Second World War saw imagination, 
Tesourcefulness, and daring unshackled by 
new tools of tactical mobility—the truck, 
the halftrack, the tank, and the airplane. 
But both men and forces must be dynamic, 
not static, ever questing rather than self- 
satisfied, and so we continue to seek ways to 
improve. 

The Army now has a tank with vastly im- 
proved engine, range, and firepower. It has 
self-propelled artillery with similar imprdéve- 
ments. It has an amphibious, armored per- 
sonnel carrier which enables infantry to 
close rapidly on the enemy in concert with 
other arms. It has logistic vehicles of in- 
creased capacity and flexibility. And the 
work moves steadily onward. 

All of these advances, however, still suffer 
from the constraints Imposed by friction 
with the earth’s surface. It was to avoid 
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this restriction that the Army, about the 
time of Korea, turned to alr mobility. Years 
of study, the experience of foreign armies, 
tests and experiments, and practical work in 
field exercises resulted in con- 
cepts for air mobile war which are now being 
refined through further testing. 

In the simplest terms, the air mobility 
which we are seeking means giving the Army 
a capability to move men, suplies, and fire- 
power within the Army’s battle area by the 
most modern of means—helicopters, for ex- 
ample. In so doing, we will gain new free- 
dom of maneuver, new ability to resupply 
fighting forces, new capabilities for battle- 
field reconnaissance, and new opportunities 
to apply decisive force with tactical surprise. 
These gains are vital necessities. 

This is as inevitable as the turn from the 
horse to the truck. It is as necessary as 
the addition of the Honest John rocket to 
our weaponry. We need older tools for cer- 
tain operational spheres, but new means are 
essential if we are to gain a mobility differ- 
ential over our enemies. Air mobility may 
ultimately produce a tactical revolution as 
profound as the initial mechanization of 
land warfare. It is certainly indispensable 
to a modern ground force. 

At the same time that these steps are be- 
ing taken, the Army is engaged in up-dating 
the entire range of its materiel—communi- 
cations, 


modern conflict require vastly more than the 
semaphore or the field telephone. 
has to be greater, more abundant, and largely 
air-transportable. Our soldiers need and 
deserve equipment and supplies which 
satisfy the differing demands of operations 
of all types in all areas of the world. 

The Army is also applying its brainpower 
to the unique requirements of today. There 
is now no army in the world with so much 
recent field experience—World War II, Korea, 
the deployed forces in other lands, the sup- 
porting missions in southeast Asia and the 
strategic forces and reserves at home. This 
experience is being tapped at every level, for 
every idea which will lead to a stronger force 
in the future. 

To exploit new concepts and equipment, 
the Army is reshaping the organization of 
its combat forces. It will soon be able to 
tailor them with speed to fit varying mis- 
sions, areas, and threats. Within a year, 
when this is completed, we will have a more 
versatile, more adaptable, and more powerful 
Army, unit for unit, than has ever worn the 
khaki or the green. 

As you can understand, these changes, the 
increasing complexity of military operations, 
and the swiftening tempo of our times call 
for a new soldier. Along with the funda- 
mental values of loyalty, dedication, courage, 
and integrity, he must be educated and pos- 
sess abilities far beyond the demands of 
other days. You may be surprised to hear 
that 73 percent of our enlisted men are high 
school graduates as contrasted with a na- 
tional figure of 24.6 percent for men over 25 
years of age; 69 percent of the Army's of- 
ficers are college graduates, against a na- 
tional figure of 7.7 percent for men over 25; 
and nearly 20 percent of these omcers have 
undertaken graduate study. 

The soldier today is an engineer bringing 
new skills to South Americans, a laboratory 
technician, an infantryman in Korea, a 
tanker along the Czech border, a missile spe- 
cialist, a helicopter pilot over Vietnamese 
jungles, a multilingual paratrooper, or the 
leader of quarter-million men. He defends 
his land and is prepared to die for it. This 
is a man’s role, but not a profession for ordi- 
nary men. 

In May of 1963, then, the U.S. Army is a 
tough, skilled and alert combination of yes- 
terday, today, and tomorrow. It cherishes 
the heritage of America; it defends the land 
today; and its eye is on the missions of the 
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morrow. Together with its proud and glor- 
fous sister services it stands ready to defend 
freedom wherever it may be challenged. 
Above all, it is essentially human, for we 
remember what Francis Bacon had to say: 
“Walled towns, stored arsenals and armour- 
ies, Goodly Races of Horses, Charriots of 
Warre, Elephants, Artillery and the Like. 
this is but a Sheep in a Lion's skin except 
the breed and disposition of the people be 
stout.” Our breed of soldier is stout; no 
finer men have ever filled our ranks. This 
measure of them, in sum, is the measure of 
the Army today. Fj 


Too Far Left 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Nr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the RECORD 
an article from the Arizona Republic of 
May 11 entitled “Too Far Left.” This 
editorial is an interesting analysis of the 
far-reaching effects of this administra- 
tion’s attitude toward the non-Commu- 
nist left, as reflected in the recent Italian 
elections. 

The editorial follows: 

Too Far LEFT 

Perhaps the most important lesson Ameri- 
cans can learn from the results of Italy’s 
recent election is one which is unlikely to 
be well received in Washington. Namely, 
that U.S. preoccupation with the “non-Com- 
munist left“ may prove to be the Commu- 
nist’s surest path to achieving political power 
in nations not already under Communist 
rule. 

Washington’s heart was definitely with the 
center-left coalition which has ruled Ital¥ 
for the past 15 months. In fact, immediately 
after the-election, Italian newspapers 
clear their displeasure with New Frontier 
interference in an election which gave the 
Communists slightly more than 25 percent of 
the almost 33 million votes cast, a gain of 
1 million votes over 1958, 

Rome's center-right Il Tempo charged that 
President Kennedy’s “inopportune declara- 
tions” favoring the center-left “helped the 
whole left.” Giornale D'Italia said that 
Kennedy advisers misunderstood Italy's 
Communist problem, a problem it said the 
center-left helped enlarge: Kennedy's ad- 
visers, who are full of categorical conclusions, 
but basically are rather stupid youngsters, 
were led to believe that the Communist ad- 
vance could be checked only by collaborating 
with the old ally of the Communists, the 
Socialist Party.” 

And a rightwing satirical weekly. II Bogt 
hese, described Kennedy’s praise of the cen- 
ter-left experiment as a “magic formula to 
be exported throughout the world as the 
antidote to communism.” It said the US- 
administration “made the same mistake in 
South America—now our poor country 15 
destined to become the Cuba of the Medl- 
terranean.“ 

Washington's support of Italy's “opening 
to the left“ (“apertura a sinistra”) is in 
keeping with the American Government® 
affinity for governments of the non-Com- 
munist -left. But here as elsewhere the 
opening turned out to be merely a foot in 
the door and center-left coalition finds it- 
self in trouble. 
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For already Pietro Nenni’s Socialists are 
hinting that they will raise the price of 
their support for Premier Amintore Fan- 
fani's middle-of-the-rond Christian Demo- 
‘Tats. That price may turn out to be with- 
drawal of Italy from NATO, followed by a 

of neutrality. Tn a recent article in 
his party's newspaper, Wenn! made it plain 
that he would tolerate no rupture between 
Socialists and Palmiro Togliatti's Com- 
Munist Party. Therefore, should the So- 
Clalists decide at their national convention 
Rext month to line up with the Reds, this 
Will give the two Leftist parties a powerful 
Percent power bloc. 
The Christian Democrats then will be 
wtih the alternative of moving even 
further leftward to placate the Socialists, 
Who innocently cling to their Marxian doc- 
„or risk a difficult class struggle by 
g to the liberals for a small and un- 
Stable majority. 

No one can say what the results of the 
Italian election would have been even if 
the United States had refused comment. 
Por certainly other factors—notably Pope 
John XXIIIs “Pacem in Terris" encyclical 
a his audience with Khrushchev's son-in- 

wW, Aleksei Adzhubei—were involved. But 

Outcome should cause some serious 

thoughts among US. officials about 

the wisdom of blindly supporting the non- 
Communist left. 


Anniversary of the Polish Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, great 
historic documents are the genuine ex- 
f on of lofty ideals conceived and 
ormulated by men of vision and fore- 
Sight. Such documents make landmarks 

National histories and leave their 

tu t impression on national insti- 
tions. Our Declaration of Independ- 
and our Constitution mirror our 
tational character. The Polish Consti- 
tion of May 1791, also reflects the 
liberal and progressive character of 
Poland's leaders in the late 18th century. 
1772 ter the first partition of Poland in 

772, Polish leaders knew well that 
Poland could not escape eventual dis- 
™Memberment in the hands of her foes. 
They therefore thought that, in the ab- 

of effective outside aid, their best 
ans of forestalling such a sad eventu- 
— rested in the overhauling and 
Ww. Ngthening of Poland’s government. 
ith that objective in mind a commit- 
of the Diet—the Assembly—was ap- 
ted to draw up a constitution. The 
Nor was begun in 1788, and by early 

t 1 the drafted document was ready. 
3 Was promulgated and adopted on May 

of that year, and thenceforth became 

as the Constitution of May 3. 
manat memorable and historic docu- 
ent embodied many liberal and pro- 
ad e ideas, and represented a decisive 
vance oyer anything yet attempted in 
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tional monarchy. Ministerial responsi- 
bility was introduced and a cabinet type 
of government was established. ‘The ob- 
structive features of the old system were 
abolished, and certain class distinctions 
were eliminated. The barriers separat- 
ing the nobility from the rest of the 
people were drastically lowered. Per- 
sonal privileges formerly reserved to the 
gentry alone were now made available 
to all townsmen, and the peasantry was 
placed under the protection of the law. 
The powers of the upper house were re- 
duced and those of the lower—the 
popularly elected—house were increased. 
Freedom of conscience and of speech 
were guaranteed. These democratic 
features made the Constitution of May 
3 a model instrument, and as such it 
was widely hailed both in Poland and 
by Poland's friends in other lands. 

In brief such are the provisions of 
this historic Constitution which reflects 
the valiant attempt made by Polish 
leaders to salvage their country from 
eventual dismemberment, and its failure 
is no discredit to its wise and patriotic 
drafters. Soon after the Constitution 
was proclaimed, Poland’s implacable foes 
made war upon her, and finally brought 
her independent existence to an end. 
The Polish people never had the good 
fortune to live under their new Consti- 
tution, and perhaps it is why they have 
looked upon it as a memorable, almost 
sacred, document embodying their un- 
realized dreams and long-cherished 
hopes. One hundred seventy-two years 
after its adoption all patriotic Poles re- 
gard the spirit of that document as the 
genuine expression of their ideals and 
celebrate its anniversary as their na- 
tional holiday. 

I join with the more than 16,000 
Polish-Americans in the Mercer-Craw- 
ford-Erie District, which I represent, 
who this month are observing this his- 
toric anniversary, and in their hopes 
that the people of Poland will one day 
be free to enjoy the rights and privileges 
set forth in their Constitution. 


Back Down: A New Frontier Habit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
all the vigor the President is supposed to 
have, he certainly knuckles under when 
the chips are down. 

Here again, with respect to the threats 
from our foreign international air car- 
riers, President Kennedy has instructed 
the CAB to force the American air 
traveler to pay more for his interna- 
tional fares. In the New York Times of 
May 17, Arthur Krock squarely places 
the blame on our weak-kneed President: 
In THE NATION—TRE GROWING SEQUENCE OF 

THREAT AND BACKDOWN 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 16—The headlong re- 
treat of the Kennedy administration in the 
course of 1 day in the dispute with the 
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British over increased transoceanic airline 
fares lacked the excuse that has been 
offered for its several previous surrenders on 
firmly asserted policy. This excuse, which 


perhaps was employed by the administration 


more ingloriously than on any other occasion 
as a defense of its major role in effecting 
Indonesia’s forceful annexation of Dutch 
New Guinea, is that retreat was necessary to 
avert a confrontation with the USSR. 
which could trigger a nuclear war. 

The argument has been a great favorite 
of McGeorge Bundy, Averell Harriman, and 
Adlai E. Stevenson to justify administra- 
tion revisions of proclaimed policy in areas 
where these officials have had special respon- 
sibilities. It was used to account for this 
Government's backing of the United Nations 
in interpreting the Charter to authorize in- 
ternal war as an instrument of U.N. peace- 
making in the Congo, as well as for assuring 
the success of Indonesia's militant violation 
of the Charter. But in the matter of the 
transoceanic airline fares that Senator 
Macnuson characterized “as a complete sur- 
render without a fight,” it is impossible to 
find the slightest potential of a “confronta- 
tion“ which could lead to nuclear war. 

In this instance a threat in the House of 
Commons, that the American air carriers 
would not be permitted to land, and risk 
seizure if they, did, by continued resistance 
to the round trip economy fare increase im- 
posed by European airlines, was sufficient. 
The new policy, which the President pro- 
claimed earlier last Tuesday, when he asked 
Congress to give power to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to retaliate in such circumstances, 
was forsaken a couple of hours afterward by 
Secretary of State Rusk. He advised“ the in- 
quiring CAB to withdraw its opposition to 
conformity by U.S. airlines with the 5-per- 
cent increase, and to authorize this where 
seizure was threatened. 

This rapid retreat has since been ex- 
plained on two grounds by Abe Chayes, 

as the legal adviser of the State 
Department: That to force a showdown with 
the British Government on its threat would 
create “more serious acrimony that would 
be fruitless"; and that, anyhow, the Execu- 
tive had no legal authority to retaliate if the 
threat were executed by foreign govern- 
ments. The response of Senator MAGNUSON 
and other members of his committee to these 
representations is pertinent to their validity 
as law and to their quality as policy the 
world will respect. 

THUNDER IN THE PREFACE ONLY? 


“I may not be much of a lawyer,” com- 
mented Macnuson, “but I do know that the 
power to grant landing rights and other 
privileges to foreign airlines in this country 
implies the power to take them away * * * 
[and] Im telling you that the legal right 
as well as the power reside in the executive 
branch because we put it there in section 
402 of the Federal Aviation Act. [In any 
event] the President certainly has it under 
the Constitution.” 

What would have happened, Senator 
Hanrx then asked Chairman Boyd of the 
CAB, if this Government had retaliated in 
kind to execution by any foreign government 
of the British threat? And Boyd promptly 
agreed to Macnuson’s intervening reply: 
“Why, there would have been a start on in- 
ternational consultations In half an hour.” 

Nevertheless, all this will amount to no 
more than thundering in preface if and when 
the American carriers, now freed of the CAB 
restraint, impose the 5 percent fare increase. 
Meanwhile, the added cost to American air 
travelers will be at the rate of $20 million a 
year, for the special benefit of the foreign 

ts that either own or heavily sub- 
sidize the carriers which compete with ours 
for the transoceanic trade. Furthermore, if 
Congress in the interim gives retaliatory 
power to the CAB, the immediate record 
does not assure that the administration will 
authorize its employment. 
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It is noteworthy also that the President's 
failure to find either legal or constitutional 
authority in this instance contrasts with the 
initiative he took in moving Federal troops 
into Alabama. For this action he has, at 
least, no incontestable statutory warrant. 
And, as he himself has stressed, no Federal 
question is involved. 


U.S. Employment Service 
` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Employment Service has established an 
outstanding record of performance on 
behalf of the workers of this country. 
Especially at the present time, in the 
face of long-term and widespread un- 
employment, and considering that 
State regulation of the fee-charging 
agencies is either nonexistent or wholly 
inadequate, it is evident that a strong 
and effective public employment service 
is essential to the national interest. 

In the past few weeks, many of us 
have received letters and other com- 
munications designed to discredit the 
Employment Service. These-attacks are 
now being made on the public employ- 
ment service by a group of fee-charg- 
ing private employment agencies who 
have amassed a slush fund to discredit 
a Government agency and thereby in- 
sure greater profits for themselves. It 
is being directed by a paid lobbyist who 
virtually promised that a congressional 
investigation of the Employment Service 
was almost a certainty, as was a cut in 
appropriations, if the fee-charging 
agencies engaged in a properly conducted 
campaign against the public agency. 

The campaign is at its height. It is 
well timed. The time was not set for 
a certain month, nor for a certain sea- 
son. The time was set to correspond 
with appropriations request time in the 
House and Senate. 

I shall limit my remarks to what I 
consider to be one of the worst of the 
distortions in their propaganda barrage. 
I refer to the statement by the fee- 
charging agencies that 60 percent of the 
job placements by public employment 
offices last year were of people already 
employed. This is not true and is a 
deliberate misuse of statistical data con- 
tained in a recent statement by Mr. 
Robert C. Goodwin, Administrator of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, 
U.S. Department of Labor. Using data 
from a Bureau of Census household sur- 
vey, Mr. Goodwin said that out of every 
five workers newly hired by employers all 
over the Nation, three were employed 
workers changing jobs, one was unem- 
ployed, and one was a new entrant to the 
labor force. This means that of all new 
hires from any source—hiring at the 
gate, hiring through friends—or in fact 
from any source, three out of five were 
people seeking other jobs. There is no 
relationship between the statement made 
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by Mr. Goodwin and the number of 
placements made by the public employ- 
ment offices at any time. 

‘The Wagner-Peyser Act which created 
the present Federal-State employment 
service provides for service to men, 
women, and juniors who are legally qual- 
ified to engage in gainful occupations and 
who want assistance in securing employ- 
ment. It does not distinguish between 
service to the unemployed and service to 
employed. In other words, according to 
its charter, it must provide service to the 
employed who for many reasons are 
seeking other employment. 

The public employment service occu- 
pies a key role in our fight against un- 
employment. Last year in the United 
States, it made more than 6.7 million 
nonfarm and almost 8.5 million farm 
placements. In my own State of Min- 
nesota, the totals for the year were 
109,800 nonagricultural and 46,400 farm 
placements. 

This is only part of the story. The 
U.S. Employment Service provides ex- 
tensive counseling, testing and place- 
ment services to youth, older workers, 
handicapped, and veterans. It also has 
a principal role in the administration of 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, the ARA Act, and the Public 
Works Acceleration Act. It would be 
extremely unfortunate if this service 
were impaired because of the unfounded 
allegations and distortions of a self- 
serving group of private employment 
agencies. 

I hope my friends and colleagues in 
both the House and the Senate will ap- 
prove the full amount of the budget re- 
* by the Employment Service for 


School Dropouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a great deal in recent years 
of the problem of school dropouts. We 
all know that the failure of young men 
and women to complete their high school 
education means that the United States 
will have in future years an increased 
number of citizens not qualified to per- 
form efficiently in a world that will de- 
mand better trained personne] in all 
areas of endeavor. Of further concern, 
of course, is the increase in unemploy- 
ment caused by large numbers of drop- 
outs throughout the country. 

I am pleased to report on an effort be- 
ing made in Jersey City, N.J., that has 
attracted considerable attention. 

Among those who have expressed an 
interest in this project are: the Honor- 
able Robert C. Weaver, Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
tration, and Mrs. Marie McGuire, Public 
Housing Commissioner. Others who 
were most helpful and encouraging to 
those-responsible for the program were 
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Clarence R. J. Weeks, intergroup officer 
of the New York office of the Public 
Housing Administration, Samuel DiFeo. 
chairman of the Jersey City Housing Au- 
thority, and Joseph E. Connolly, execu- 
tive director. 

A report on the project was carried in 
the Jersey Journal of Jersey City, NJ- 
It and the editorial comment are printed 
below: 

From the Jersey Journal & Jersey Observer. 
May 3, 1963] 
VOLUNTEER TUTORS: COLLEGE STUDENTS 
LAUNCH DROPOUT FIGHT 
(By Judson Hand) 

Jersey City State College's new tutorial 
corps goes into action today. 

Three seniors at the college are set to teach 
outside classes to 20 Snyder High School 
ninth graders who grades aren't up to snuff. 

Both tutors and students are yolunteers- 
Nobody pays and nobody gets paid. £ 

“This is a pilot program, just a beginning, 
said Eugene Flinn, an English professor 
the college. 

“We hope a much bigger corps can tutor 
potential school dropouts from housing proj- 
ects as well as elementary schools during the 
next school year.” 

Two seniors, Mary Ann Gogliucei of Jer- 
sey City and Carol Collins of Union City. 
teach English and social studies, their college 
majors. Olivia Falcone of Hoboken teaches 
math and science. 

The Snyder volunteers report to classrooms 
at the college for an hour and a half on Mon- 
days and Fridays after regular school. 

The Jersey City State College seniors try 
to play the part of big sisters, not school- 
marms. 

Originally, the idea for the corps came 
from Conrad Vuocolo, head of tenant rela- 
tions in Jersey City public housing. 

Vuocolo said he was disturbed by the high 
dropout rate in the projects and he thought 
a tutorial corps would be just the thing to 
inspire youngsters to stay in school. 

President Michael Gilligan of Jersey City 
State College supported the plan from its be- 
ginning. So did William Liggitt, head of the 
college social science department, and James 
Vocalis, professor of education. 

Liggitt recruited the corps from his ow? 
classes. Then he sold Gerald Guterl, princi- 
pal of Snyder, on the plan, 

Guterl asked for volunteers from his own 
ninth grade. The students came from all 
social and economic levels. Not all were fail- 
ing, but all were making grades far below 
their potential, 

Enthusiasm for the corps runs high, The 
three seniors plan to continue tutoring after 
their graduation, until the high school year 
is over. — 

Dr. Vocalis already is exploring the pos- 
sibility of setting up a corps for School 24 
next year. 

“Who knows?" said one professor. “The 
corps may be able to convert a potential 
dropout into a potential winner in the sci- 
ence fair that the college sponsors with the 
Jersey Journal.” 0 


From the Jersey Journal & Jersey Observer. 
May 4, 1963] 
THE FLOW or News: Some WONDERFUL 

Every so often—happily, often enough to 
keep newspapermen from dis- 
couraged with the world—there comes along 
a heartwarming story. Yesterday we had a 
real one like that. It was a story about 
various elements of the community getting 
together to do something positive about ® 
disturbing condition. 

The problem: School dropouts. There are 
more all the time and each becomes a new 
unit in the army of undirected young peop! 
who ask: “What do we do now?” = 
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Conrad Vuocolo of the Jersey City Hous- 
Authority pondered: Why not prevent 
Some dropouts by tutoring while they still 
Can be sulvaged for school work? How about 
having student teachers help them? 

Next he took the idea to Jersey City State 
College and got the backing of President 
Michael Gilligan, the staff, and the students. 
High School's principal, Gerald 
Guterl, was willing to experiment. So were 

der students who felt they could use 
Some help. 

Now the volunteer student-teachers are 
tutoring volunteer pupils. The ones will be 
better teachers, the others salvaged students. 
In any event, win or lose, it is a heartening 
try and worth all encouragement. 


Washington Report ; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


my 
ord, I include the following newslet- 
ter of May 18, 1963: 
WASHINGTON REPORT, Mar 18, 1963 
FOREIGN TRAVEL FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth District 
of Texas) 


Congressional travel, the trips of Members 
Of Congress outside of the United States, has 
frequently been criticized. No more so than 
ntly when the chairman of the Commit- 
On Education and Labor took two secre- 
on a foreign trip. House Resolution 
340, to authorize four Members (including 
the Education and Labor Committee chair- 


House this week. I was among those voting 
Against. Never justified in debate was what 
benefit there is to us from the International 
tion in the first place. Nor 
there adequate assurance that foreign 
tries can yield information for us in 

relations. Our problem is the aban- 
donment of proper collective bargaining, re- 
Placing it with Federal coercion and control, 
through labor leader influence and/or control 


ent would foot the bill and send the 
if the House failed to pass this 
Measure. So we shall see, Overlooked in 
entire matter is the legitimate need for 
country to have well traveled Members 
ot Congress who report their findings to col- 
es and the Nation. Such study trips, 
however, need not include night club excur- 
Sions and vacation travel at taxpayers’ 
FEDERAL CONTROL MUST FOLLOW FEDERAL 
SPENDING AND RESPONSIBILITY 
A bill, ER. 4274, to discipline students in 
Public schools of Washington, D.C., 
Passed the House 277 to 53. The bill 
ended existing law to permit reasonable 
Arce in discipline and to override the school 
s present law which states. 
G nt is not permitted.” Granted the 
Ongress acts as a city councll in District 
% Columbia matters, it should be noted 
Te is a duly constitued board of education 
the District and Congress found it neces- 
“ery to override a School Board decision. 
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This points up another clear maxim—Fed- 
eral responsibility means Federal control— 
Federal aid demands Federal responsibility 
and will, therefore, be followed by Federal 
control. Once the local schools are bound 
to Washington through Federal aid, Wash- 
ington will reach into every school district 
accepting such ald. Washington bureau- 
crats, not local school boards, will dictate 
policy, 
FEAR AND FRIGHT 

Fear and fright are words heard in Wash- 
ington this week. Liberals decry what they 
term, "conservative’s fright mail.” Con- 
servatives repeat Roosevelt's famous, “we 
have nothing to fear but fear itself.“ The 
exchange points up a basic difference be- 
tween modern liberals and conservatives. As 
columnist Henry Taylor puts It, we have re- 
placed the four freedoms with the four fears: 
Fear of war; fear of inflation; fear of bank- 
ruptcy; fear of defeat. Conservatives recog- 
nize the validity of these fears if the radical- 
liberal profligate spending, materialistic, bu- 
reaucratic, regimented programs are followed. 
Conservatives. know that free people can lick 
these problems and in this knowledge we are 
unafraid. The real fear is seen in the lack of 
leadership by an administration which 
quails before any blustering show of force 
on either the foreign or domestic front, which 
offers an unrealistic tax program and threat- 
ens depression unless it is adopted in its en- 
tirety, and other dire predictions. Public 
reaction to liberals’ decrying the conserva- 
tives' concern over today’s Kennedy-liberal 
Democrat course of government is well repre- 
sented by a post card received this week from 
California which contains “The liberals’ It- 
never-happened list.“ Among the items 
listed as real causes for fright: “Sell out of 
Laos, Cuba, China, Hungary, Poland (all of 
Eastern Europe); betrayal of the Cuban free- 
dom fighters; Castro 


lery in Berlin); suicidal unilateral disarma- 
ment; U.N. Trojan horse controls over our 
foreign policy; giveaway of our gold supply; 
suicidal planned deficit spending; billions of 
aid to Communist governments; all-out 
smears against all anti-Communists.” 
INCREASING THE DEBT LIMIT 


The House passed, by a narrow margin, 
H.R. 6009, to increase the public debt limit 
to $307 billion until June 30 and to $309 
billion for July and August. The increase 
Was sold as a “temporary” increase in the 
debt limit. All of us know, of course, there 
is nothing so permanent in our national 
life as a temporary increase, The Republi- 
can position supported unanimously by the 
Republicans on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, was to peg the increase at $305 bil- 
lion and remove the word “temporary.” We 
recognize, of course, that we should do some- 
thing about lowering the debt ceiling, but 
the facts are Congress has already author- 
ized certain spending—the administration 
has committed the spending of it and the 
bills have to be paid. We wanted to serve 
notice on the spenders that we have reached 
a point where we will no longer support un- 
limited authorization and appropriations. 

Democrats tried to charge Republicans 
with changing their position under the 
Kennedy administration as opposed to the 
Eisenhower administration. I was singled 
out on the day prior to the debate as well 
as on Wednesday, as a special target of this 
charge. In answering for the members of 
my party, I sald in part: “There is a vast 
difference in what we seek today in debt 
ceiling increase compared to what we had 
under the Eisenhower administration * * *. 
You will find many Republicans who said, 
“we are picking up the tab for a lot of big 
spending. We regret that, because we do 
not believe in big spending.“ (It should be 
remembered by all that only the 83d Con- 
gress in the first 2 years of the Eisenhower 
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administration was controlled by the Re- 
publicans. In all other years we have had 
a Democrat Congress.) Continuing excerpts 
from my remarks on the debt celling de- 
bate: * * We reasoned that when you run 
up the bills you have to pay them. That 
was at a time and during a period of an 
administration that believed in a balanced 
budget, that believed in paying the bills 
when they came due rather than indulging 
in deficit financing, a planned deficit in 
financing our Government, which is now 
the proposition before us.” 

Further, as to history, I pointed out that 
after the many times I supported the debt 
increase it is wrong to run up the bills and 
In 1961 I warned on the floor of the House: 
“It is now obvious that the restraint on 
spending has to come from the Congress 
because this administration unlike the pre- 
vious administration, is designing a deliber- 
ate program and policy that plans for a 
deficit. * * * I no longer see any attempt 
on the part of this administration to pay 
as we go or to have a balanced budget.” All 
the facts brought out in debate proved be- 
yond a doubt and by any test of fiscal sound- 
ness, based upon the amount of money on 
hand, $305 billion is enough to get this 
Government through the period of this fiscal 
year. All of a long and complicated debate 
on such a vital subject as the national debt 
cannot be discussed in the limited space 
of a newsletter. Important to remember— 
there must be an end to unlimited spending 
if we are to avoid national bankruptcy and 
economic disaster. Congress must make the 
start toward fiscal responsibility and a good 
place to start is by serving notice there will 
be no further increase in the debt ceiling. 
This must be followed by refusal to authorize 
any new projects or programs at a time of 
deficit spending. We must have a balanced 
budget, tax reform, and tax cuts in all 
brackets. 


Do-Nothing Now Standard Kennedy 
Administration Procedare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, if 
the President used 10 percent as much 
pressure on our enemies as he has on 
American business, the cold war would 
have long ago evaporated and we would 
be the true leader of the world. While 
the Russians continue their buildup in 
Cuba, the President and his Secretary of 
State tell the American people that we 
must do thing to disturb Khrushchev. 

The degree of alarm which this do- 
nothing policy has caused the American 
people is well stated in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune by both David Lawrence 
and Roscoe Drummond. 

On RUSSIAN ARMS IN CUBA AND THE ALARMED 
SENATORS 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON —The greatest danger to the 
security of the United States today is in 
Cuba. There is enough Soviet military 
strength remaining on the island to launch 
an attack on this country. 

Yet the American people are being led to 
believe that Soviet military strength in 
Cuba is negligible and that an attack is as 
unthinkable as the missile build-up last 
year was supposed to be. 
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This was the reasoning used by govern- 
ment agencies here in the autumn of 1962 
to minimize the meaning of the Soviet troop 
movement and of the preliminary steps for 
the setting up of missile bases. 

The most important official document on 
the Cuban situation has received only pass- 
ing attention in the last 11 days from the 
American people. No announcement has 
been made of what the Kennedy administra- 
tion intends to do about the facts that have 
just been disclosed, There are no signs that 
the Soviet government is being prodded to 
get its troops, technicians and military 
equipment out of Cuba, or that any demand 
is being made to permit on-the-spot inspec- 
tion in order to find out whether any mis- 
siles are still concealed inside the island. 

The latest word to the American people 
about the gravity of the Cuban situation 
comes not from Republican critics trying to 
make a political issue but from a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Services 
of the U.S. Senate headed by a Democratic 
chairman, Senator Jon STENNIS, of Mis- 
sissippi. All seven members—four Demo- 
crats and three Republicans—signed the 
unanimous report. It tells the unvarnished 
truth about what has happened and points 
out a lesson for the future. Here are some 
extracts from the report, dated May 9, which 
was written after hearing for many weeks 
secret testimony given by the intelligence 
agencies of the government, civilian and 
military: 

“While a reasonably competent job was 
done in acquiring and collecting intelligence 
information and data, in retrospect it ap- 
pears that several substantial errors were 
made by the intelligence agencies in the 
evaluation of the information and data 
which was accumulated. * * * 


“GREATEST URGENCY 


“Even though the intelligence community 
believes that all (strategic missiles) have 
been withdrawn, it is of the greatest urgency 
to determine whether or not strategic mis- 
siles are now concealed in Cuba. The criti- 
cality of this is illustrated by the fact that, 
assuming maximum readiness at pre-selected 
sites, with all equipment pre-located, the 
Soviet mobile medium-range—1,100 miles— 
missiles could be made operational in a mat- 
ter of hours. * * * 

“Some other sources—primarily refugee 
and exile groups—estimate that as many as 
40,000 Soviets are now in Cuba. Bearing in 
mind the lack of hard evidence on the ques- 
tion and the substantial underestimation of 
last fall, we conclude that no one in official 
United States circles can tell, with any real 
degree of confidence, how many Russians 
are now in Cuba and we are of the opinion 
that the official 17,500 estimate is perhaps a 
minimum figure. * * + 

“The evidence is overwhelming that Cas- 
tro is supporting, spurring, aiding and abet- 
ting Communist revolutionary and subver- 
sive movements throughout the Western 
Hemisphere and that such activities present 
a grave and ominous threat to the peace and 
security of the Americas. * * * 

“It ig agreed that iron-clad assurance of 
the complete absence of Soviet strategic mis- 
siles in Cuba can come only as a result of 
thorough, penetrating on-site inspection by 
reliable observers. * * * 

“The importance of making every effort 
to ascertain the truth with respect to this 
matter cannot be over-emphasized. The 
criticality of it can best be illustrated by 
the fact that the testimony established that, 
upon the assumption that all missiles and 
associated equipment and the necessary 
personnel were readily available near pre- 
selected sites in a state of complete readi- 
ness, mobile medium- missiles could 
be made operational in a matter of hours. 
Thus, if these missiles and their associated 
equipment remain in Cuba, the danger is 
clear and obvious. z 
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“Assuming without deciding that all stra- 
tegic weapons have been withdrawn, there 
is the ever-present possibility of the stealthy 
re-introduction of strategic missiles and 
other offensive weapons, using the Soviet 
forces still in Cuba as camouflage and se- 
curity for the activity. 

“Potentially, Cuba is a base from which 
the Soviets could interdict our vital air and 
sea lanes. It can now be used for the air, 
sea, and electronic surveillance of our mili- 
tary activities in the southeast United States 
and the Caribbean. 

“Cuba’s airfields could serve as recovery 
air bases for planes launched against the 
United States from the Soviet Union.” 

This means that the range of certain So- 
viet military planes has been increased sub- 
stantially. They need fly only one way in 
a surprise attack, drop bombs on the United 
States and land in Cuba. 

Yet in the last few weeks nothing has 
been done to insist upon on-site inspection 
in Cuba by the United Nations or by any 
other agency. The Kennedy administration 
has retreated on this point, and only an in- 
formed public opinion in the United States 
and throughout the world can bring about 
an advance—to verify what has actually 
happened. 


UNRESOLVED CUBAN Crisis: Rep MISSILES 
May REMAIN 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Wasuincton.—When John J. McCone, Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and all of the intelligence chiefs of the 
Pentagon combined are unable to convince 
the preparedness investigating subcommit- 
tee of the Senate that Soviet offensive weap- 
ons have been withdrawn from Cuba, some- 
thing needs to be done about it. 

I believe that something can be done. Be- 
fore attempting to suggest one course of ac- 
tion, I want to point up the central findings 
of the Stennis committee and to examine 
whether these findings are supported by re- 
sponsible, fair-minded men. 

After taking exhaustive, secret testimony 
from the entire intelligence community of 
the Government, including State, Defense, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, plus more than 
70 non-official witnesses, the Senate commit- 
tee unanimously concluded: Strategie 
weapons may or may not be now in Cuba. 
We can reach no conclusion on this because 
of lack of evidence.” 

All of the witnesses and all of the testi- 
mony from the administration said Just the 
opposite—that strategic missiles and offen- 
sive weapons have been removed. But the 
Stennis committee was unpersuaded. It has 
grave doubts that it is true. 

The committee has grave doubts not only 
because the evidence of withdrawal is in- 
conclusive, but also because our own past 
riches: had these serious shortcom- 

gs: 

There were several substantial errors in 
evaluating the intelligence because top 
officials were subjectively convinced that the 
Soviets wouldn't try to put missiles in 
Cuba. 

Not until long after their arrival, not un- 
til after the President had spoken on Oc- 
tober 22, did we confirm Soviet ground com- 
bat battalions were in Cuba. 

Even into late October we were more than 
100 percent off in our estimates of the num- 
ber of Soviet personnel on the island, 

There is inadequate information today on 
the number of Soviet troops leaving Cuba— 
and the number arriving. Some sources 
estimate that as many as 40,000 Soviets are 
now in Cuba. 

With these doubts in mind, the Senate 
committee reports as follows: 

“To a man the intelligence chiefs stated 
that it is their opinion that all strategic 
missiles and bombers have been removed 
from Cuba. However, they readily admit 
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that, in terms of absolutes, it is quite possi- 
ble that offensive weapons remain on the 
island concealed in caves and otherwise. 
They also admitted that absolute assurance 
on this question can come only from pene- 
trating and continuing onsite inspection bY 
reliable observers and that, based on skepti- 
cism, if nothing more, there is reason for 
grave concern about the matter. 

When a Senate committee reaching this 
conclusion is predominantly manned by such 
able and objective people as Democratie 
Senators JoHN STENNIS, of Mississippi 
STUART SYMINGTON, of Missouri, HENRY JACK” 
son, of Washington, and Republican Senators 
Leverett SALTONSTALL, Massachusetts, and 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Maine, it cannot be 
ignored. i 

Why shouldn't President Kennedy renew 
his urgent exchanges with Mr. KhrushcheY 
to establish the onsite inspection which thé 
Soviet Premier himself proposed? 

If the offensive weapons have been re- 
moved—as stated—and if Soviet troops are 
to be withdrawn, as promised, then onsite 
inspection should be welcome to Moscow. , 

Unless Castro, in objecting to onsite in- 
spection, is doing exactly what Moscow 
wants, he is now in no position to refuse to 
fulfill Premier Khrushchey’s promise to 
President Kennedy. 

The time is opportune to reopen the in- 
spection issue—and to reopen it with ur- 
gency. 

I think most Americans will agree with 
the Stennis committee’s unanimous ap- 


“The entire Cuban problem, both military 
and political, should be accorded the high- 
est priority by our governmental officials to 
the end that the evil threat which the Soviet 
occupation of Cuba represents will be eiim- 
inated at an early date.” 


The National Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following timely com- 
ments on the administration plan to 
establish a National Peace Corps. 
plan is proposed in H.R. 5625 pending 
before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor with hearings scheduled 
to open tomorrow before a Special Sub- 
committee on Labor. The editorial was 
written by Sam H. Day and appeared in 
the May 12, 1963, edition of the Lewis- 
ton Morning Tribune, published at 
Lewiston, Idaho. I commend the edi- 
torial for perusal by my colleagues: 

New Horizons von THE PEACE CORPS 

Of the many innovations of the Kennedy 
administration, few have met with more suc” 
cess and acclaim than the Peace Corps. Per- 
haps no other project undertaken by the 
administration -in its first 2 years has given 
greater promise of making a mark by which 
the administration will be remembered. It 
has struck a deep response in the America? 
people and won the acceptance of all but an 
insignificant minority of the administration's 
critics. Its-supporters include many wh? 
greeted it initially with hoots of derision- 

Having won an assured place with the 
public, the Peace Corps has begun to move 
into significantly new fields. Conceived 
originally as a movement for young people, 
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it now includes the old as well. And it has 
to turn its attention to the domestic 
šcene, casting off its original role as a tech- 
pave to be used exclusively in foreign fields. 
th of these new avenues are ones which 
pring logically from the Peace Corps idea. 
Both hold the promise of a success fully as 
ting as the success it has already 
achieved. 

The Peace Corps has been successful be- 
Cause it employed a combination of prac- 
it ty and idealism suited to the task which 
of U derstood. The task was the furtherance 

U.S. foreign policy objectives by creating 
Conditions under which the underdeveloped 
Nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 

become stable and democratic socie- 

Alea. The Peace Corps has been of great prac- 
tical help to those nations because of its 
hasis upon imparting the technical skills 
wales are their greatest need. The idealism 
the Peace Corps, in which the volunteer 
the hardships of those with whom he 

Works, has gained for the Corps the ready 
Bas blanee abroad it could not otherwise 

Ve gained. 

By hitting upon a people-to-people ap- 

On the international level, the Peace 

Struck a spark which was never lit by 

Conventional diplomatic techniques nor by 

ve military and economic aid pro- 

It was the first real American 

Answer to the time-tested and highly suc- 

at tal Communist technique of infiltration 

the village level in underdeveloped so- 

Cae to Moreover, it promised further suc- 

because it tapped for the first time an 

Yi pool of Yankee know-how and 

8 idealism. It provided Americans at 

— With a method of portraying an image 
hich does them justice. 

350 Americans over 50, and some 
even in their late 70's, now are serving suc- 
cessfully in the Peace Corps. Special efforts 
Weg aderway to recruit more of the elderly 

have skills to offer and the will to offer 

The elderly have been found to be of 
pPecial value because of their maturity and 
experience. The response, not sur- 
basinal, has been enthusiastic, The Corps 
Who ered a unique opportunity for many 
men, have been thrust arbitrarily into retire- 
kennt at the peak of their vocational or pro- 
ĉsalonal careers. 
thas the Peace Corps makes its mark abroad, 
is need for similar work to bè done at home 
becoming more and more apparent. The 
loped societies of Tanganyika and 
ve no monopoly on problems which 
be approached h techniques 
ticality and idealism. If it takes the 
to “get through” to the people 
and Nigeria, then perhaps it will 
© Peace Corps, or something like 
those among us who are no less 
veloped and no less hard to reach. 
tropolitan jungles, our rural slums, 


Fi 


iy 


dd Per at 
1 


men nt problems in human underdevelop- 

t he i we have not yet begun to tackle 

> the Peace Corps should provide 

US with fresh heart to face long-neglected 

an at home it will indeed have made 
enduring contribution. 


State Department Whitewash 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
IN THE See ee 555 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
State Department has written a book 
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about itself, called “State Department 
1963: A Report to the Citizen.” Appar- 
ently, since the higher-ups in the De- 
partment have nothing to brag about 
insofar as actual results are concerned, 
they are now trying, through the printed 
page, to tell the American people how 
lucky they are not to have a foreign pol- 
icy on anything. 

Today's New York Daily News demol- 
ishes the conclusions of this book of 
State Department self-aggrandizement. 
REPORT OF THE Foccy Botrom MUTUAL AD- 

MIRATION SOCIETY 

Some months or weeks ago, the U.S. State 
Department peered into a looking glass and 
asked: “Mirror, mirror on the wall, who is 
the fairest of us all?” Then quick as a 
wink, State said: Me.“ 

What the mirror would have said if given 
time to answer is unknown. 

But State’s reply suited State right down 
to the ground, and very soon the Department 
headquartered in Foggy Bottom, Washington, 
D.C., was busy—furiously busy, my dears— 
at fleshing out that reply for all the world 
to ponder. 

These labors produced a big, handsomely 
printed, lavishly illustrated 161-page book, 
entitled “Department of State 1963: A Re- 
port to the Citizen,” which you can get, you 
lucky whatnot, by sending $1.50 to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Considering the taxes you pay to support 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and all the 
other Federal bureaucrats, you might think 
yourself entitled to a copy free of charge, 
and to a reasonable fee for reading the thing. 
But if you talked that way, the liberals 
would call you a Fascist if not a John Bircher, 
so you'd better keep such dangerous thoughts 
to yourself. 

Anyway, your reporter has read most of 
the book, and will now summarize it for you. 

Essentially, “Department of State 1963” is 
a long song of love and praise for the dedi- 
cated men and women” (President Kennedy’s 
phrase) who work for that same Department 
of State. There are some 8,700 of these self- 
less saints now, as against 1,600 in 1929 and 
5 clerks plus Thomas Jefferson in 1790. 

YOU NAME IT—STATE’S GOT IT 


They are engaged in an enormous number 
of 8 which are detailed in this book. 

Walt W. (“Russia is mellowing”) Rostow 
chairs the Policy Planning Council, which 
dreams up U.S. policies (and what dreams 
and what policies) toward every foreign na- 
tion under the sun. 

State is up to here in the Alliance for 

ess—the President's plan to uplift and 
improve Latin America with some 20 billion 
U.S. dollars plus whatever pesos, cruzetros, 
and bolivars the Latin Americans may deign 
to kick in. 

The State Department runs a big intelli- 
gence operation, as if the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency weren't equal to its job. In 
this book, State takes no little credit for 
having advised the President on what to do 
when he became convinced last October that 
Khrushchev was parking missiles, missile 
launchers, and long-range bombers in Cuba. 

State has fingers in yirtually all of the 
United Nations special agencies, in foreign 
aid, in the Far and Middle East, in Africa, 
and in various Caribbean and Central and 
South American countries, 

For all the wealth of information that this 
book contains, there are certain omissions. 
Most of these concern the reasons why U.S. 
foreign policy so often falls on its tin ear 
while tens of millions around the world 
roar with ungodly laughter. 

The book talks as if the Cuba problem 
were all but solved, though it is obvious that 
Khrushchev has anchored a base in Cuba 
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which it would take a major military opera- 
tion to root out. 


SKILLFUL WHITEWASH 


We gather from the volume that virtually 
everything in Laos is coming up roses, which 
may or may not be so, but most likely isn't. 

West Berlin? Well, sir, you read this book 
(p. 105) and you get the impression that 
West Berlin has sunk to the level of a minor 
problem which Secretary Rusk could solve 
singlehanded any afternoon before teatime. 

The book, in short, is a skillfully done, ex- 
pertly edited self-whitewash of the State 
Department and of the many bobbles, boners, 
and booboos it has committed since John 
F. Kennedy became President—or let's make 
it since John Foster Dulles died and was 
succeeded by Christian Herter as Secretary. 

It would be funny in spots and — 
tant throughout, if it were not for the fact 
that the U.S. State Department's operations 
affect the lives and destinies of all of us for 
better or for worse, and may eventually de- 
termine our survival or our finish as an inde- 
pendent nation. 

That fact makes “Department of State 
1963“ the most ominous and sinister book 
we've seen thus far in 1963. 


No Matter How You Figure, Government 
Spending Is Going Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, basic to all 
the problems we face as a nation is the 
continued increase in Federal spending. 
The big-spending advocates of the Ken- 
nedy administration try to play down the 
increase by use of percentages and fig- 
ures tied to the gross national product. 
No matter how the figures are juggled 
the fact remains we are spending more 
than we should to maintain a solvent 
economy and spending is still going up. 

A current article in the U.S. News & 
World Report shows what is really hap- 
pening. I include the article as a part 
of these remarks and point out to you 
the following: First, the increase in 
nondefense spending has been greater 
than defense and military spending, con- 
trary to statements by Kennedy spokes- 
men; second, Federal payrolls have 
increased in greater proportion than 
State and local payrolls, contrary to ad- 
ministration claims, and third, per 
capita Federal spending is greater in 1963 
than it was in 1940, again contrary to 
administration figures. 

Mr. Speaker, is not it time we come 
to our senses and put a stop to Federal 
extravagance before it is too late and 
we find ourselves bankrupt? 

The U.S. News & World Report study 
follows: 

ANOTHER War To MEASURE GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 4 

How big has the Federal Government 
grown—in spending, in payrolls, in debt? 
Has this growth outstripped that of States 
and localities? 

President Kennedy thinks that many 
Americans are baffled by these questions be- 
cause they lack the necessary facts. Gov- 
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ernment seems too remote, too big, too com- 
plex,” the President told a group of editors 
on April 19. 

To get the facts, the economic unit of 
U.S. News & World Report traced trends in 
Government jobs and spending back to be- 
fore World War I. 

Results of this new study are set forth for 
you in the charts on these pages. 

DEBT 


The big jump in Government debt, since 
the end of World War II, has been in States 
and localities. Just since 1958, State and 
local debt has soared nearly 60 percent, while 
Federal debt has climbed less than 10 per- 
cent. 

Behind the sharp rise: Heavy local bor- 
rowings to provide schools, roads, parks, wa- 
ter and sewer facilities, police and fire pro- 
tection for a burgeoning population. 

SPENDING 

Outlays at all levels of government have 
been trending steadily higher. 

To see where spending has been rising 
fastest, however, you need to take a close 
look at the figures. 

For example, State and local spending of 
cash has jumped percent in the past 8 
years, That's a bigger percentage increase 
than the rise in total Federal cash outlays 
since 1955—as the chart on page 71 shows. 

But that’s not the whole story. 

Break down the spending figures and you 
find that the nondefense side of the Federal 
cash budget has been outpacing all other 
outlays. 

Thus, Federal spending on such items as 
social security, veterans” benefits, farm price 
supports, carrying charges on the debt, and 
other civilian programs has skyrocketed 114 
percent since 1955, 

This Nation, of course, has grown larger 
in size, better able to support more spending 
and debt. 

Cash outlays by the Federal Government 
this year will account for about 21 percent 
of total public and private spending in the 
country—about unchanged from 10 years 
ago. 

Back in 1948, however, the Federal share 
of total spending was below 15 percent. It 
was only 10 percent in 1940. 

And note from the chart on page 71 that 
the rise in Federal spending has outstripped 
the increase in population. 

sons 
Government payrolls—excluding military 
i—have grown fastest at the State 
and local level. 

In the past 5 years, States and localities 
have added 1.4 million workers—a 24-percent 
increase. Additions to the Federal payroll, in 
the same period, totaled 175,000—up 8 per- 
cent. 

When measuring growth in Government, 
thus, you need to be careful. 

Overall figures can be tricky, even mis- 
leading. 

One broad conclusion is safe: Government, 
at all levels, has grown steadily—and seems 
destined to grow still larger in the years 
ahead. 


Government debt: Steady rise and no end 
in sight 


[M billions) 


End of fiscal year— 


Federal debt 


sus Bureau; For 1 
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(Federal debt skyrocketed during World 
War II. Since then, it has risen more mod- 
erately—20 percent since 1948. Debt of 
States and localities dropped during the war, 
but has jumped 365 percent since 1948. Pi- 
nancing problems persist, and debt at all 
levels of government will keep rising in 
years ahead.) 


WHERE SPENDING OF TAXPAYER DOLLARS 18 
RISING FAST 
Since 1955, 2 years after the Korean war, 
Federal cash spending has been rising almost 
continuously, The record of this 8-year 
period: 


Federal cash spending, all programs: 


Increase, 82.2 percent 
Basic data: U.S. Census Bureau and Budget Buroau' 


for 1963, Fedoral spending is estimated officially, State 
and local estimated by U.S. N. & W. R. economic unit, 


(The big Jump in spending, thus, has been 
for Federal 
security. 
grams, which now account for weli over half 
of the Federal cash budget, has gone up far 
faster than either security costs or State and 
local spending.) 


Jobs in Government: More and more civilians 
on the payroll 


1958.. z 
1963 (Ist quarter) 


Source: U. B. Department of Labor; for 1963, figures 
are Ist quartor averages, seasonally adjusted. 

(Employees of States and localities have 
nearly doubled in number in the past 15 
years. Those on the Federal civilian payroll 
have increased by 27 percent.) 


Federal cash spending: How outlays have 
outstripped population growth 


E Populatio: 
spen n 
(billions) 
$9.6 | 132, 594, 
36.5 147, 208, 
76.8 | 160, 184, 
83.4 | 174, 882, 
116. 8 |? 189, 200, 
1 Adjusted to 1963 prices. 
3 Estimated. 
Source: U.S. Census Bureau and Budget Bureau; for 
1963, cash spending is officially esti + Po n is 
for July, estimate by U.S. N. & W. R. econo: unit, 


(But: When related to the growing size of 
the Nation's output, Federal spending has 
held steady since 1053. Ten years ago, 
Federal spending accounted for just over 21 
percent of total spending—gross national 
product. Today, the Federal-spending share 
is Just under 21 percent.) 
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At Celanese, Working Backward Pays; 
We Find Out What the Consumer 
Wants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
¥ 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have brought to the atten- 
tion of the Congress, and, I hope to the 
world, through the medium of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, facts about indus- 
tries located in my district. I am proud 
of each and every industry that I have 
the privilege of serving, by virtue of be- 
ing a U.S. Congressman, the industries 
located in my district. Among these is 
the Celanese Corp. of America which has 
a large, efficient, and productive plant at 
Celriver near Rock Hill in York County 
in the Fifth Congressional District of 
South Carolina. This industry adds 
much to the economy of my district and 
we are happy that they chose York 
County for their location, 

In the Charlotte, N.C., Observer of 
Sunday, May 19, 1963, one of the feature 
writers had a very fine article about this 
company. I have clipped the article 
from that paper and include it in the 
Recorp for the erudition of all who 
might be interested. Again, let me ex- 
press my happiness that this fine plant is 
in the Fifth South Carolina Congres- 
sional District. 

The article follows: 

Ar CELANESE, Worxinc Backwarp Pays; WE 

Finn Our WHAT THE CONSUMER WANTS 


(By Harry Snook) 

“The problem,” said Dr. Reiner Stool, “Is 
to market what people want, rather than to 
sell what we would like to manufacture.” 

Stoll, executive vice president of the 
Celanese Fibers Co. here, was contrasting bis 
firm’s modern approach to manufacturing 
with the entirely different situation that 
existed when the parent Celanese Corp. 
America was born. 

It took more than three decades from the 
creation of a synthetic yarn to the mass pro- 
duction of man-made fabrics. The new 
product had to be perfected, and it had to be 
sold—not only to the mills but also to the 
public. 

“We started with something new and went 
out to convince people they wanted it,“ Stoll 
smiled. “Today we find out what the con- 
sumer wants, then make it for him.” 

For a firm like Celanese Fibers Co., which 
makes no finished products for consumers 
this working backward” entails a tremen- 
dous amount of coordination. 

To give the consumer what he wants, milis 
must both be able and willing to make the 
goods. Retailers must undertake to sell the 
goods. < 

The basic materials and the processes for 
handling them must be refined to practi- 
cality. This refinement begins in a labora- 
tory and, for Celanese, never really gets- 
away from the labs. 

“We call it the fiber that keeps its prom- 
ise,” said Stoll, speaking generally of any of 
dozens of different synthetics. “Even the 
finished product is watched all the time, 
tested again and again, if it has the Celanes? 
label on it.” 
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Even the best fiber, Stoll said, can be 
Tulned by the wrong spinning of the yarns, 
Cutting of the fabric, styling of the garment, 
or even merchandising of the product. 

Improper spinning might destroy essential 
8 istics such as minimal strength or 

certain stretch in yarn. Bad cutting by a 
garment maker could prevent a material 

dom giving in the usual squeeze and then 
g to its original shape. 
Ms styling might result in the use of 
© wrong fabric, so that a pretty but poor- 
Wea: Material is used at some point of 
much abrasion. 
‘ nd in merchandising, a fabric requiring 
ukewarm washing or no ironing could be 
ti Without excuse unless precise instruc- 
ons are on the label. 

Jou might say we sell each pound of 
yarn five times,” said Stoll, referring to the 
— from yarn to the fabric weaver or knit- 

» dyer, garment maker, retail store and, 
finaliy, the consumer. 


Wood, nylon from petroleum.) 
Stan Provide the construction materials,” 


to produce the “fiber that keeps its 

hates —uhaterer the particular fiber, for 
Particular job. 

to The shape of the fiber has a great deal 

do with its character, as well as the mo- 

— composition or its chemical makeup,” 

Joseph H. Anderer, textile processing 

manager, > 

fiber may be required to stretch, or not 
It is required to last under the 
ic Pected conditions of manufacture and use. 
take and retain colors. It may be 
smooth and glossy, or fluffed and 
aun chere are Infinite variations. 

t's not only that our own fibers must 
W orm to specifications,” Anderer said. 
dima 20 are always concerned with the 
bi erential of one fiber to another. In 

“nds, for instance, we must protect the 
Other fellow's fiber, too.” 

Beyond the broad green lawns and the 
ae -and-glass walls of the 240,000- 

Ware-foot Celanese facility on Barclay 
Downs Drive, there are executive offices, sales 
testing laboratories—and countless minia- 
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of the mills are spinning. Others 
Weaving. 72 8 
ple are ting 
fibers and working them into dense mats 
‘hich such things as auto door interior 
filters and dinner-table place 
A fluffing operation becomes 
Stuffed with a downy, resilient, 
“return continuous fiber that leaves no 
tate nce to work through the case and irri- 
n sleeper. 
ae don’t leave it to chance,” Stoll said. 
Nearby 2 ourselves that it works.“ 
c à the sprawling buildings of the 
harlotte Development Laboratories on 


aud dale Drive, rows of elaborate machines 


FES? 


; 
E 


g 


N und fabrics—among other things. 

are competitive 
» evidenced by the high fence and 
“ttt guard at the gate. 
ine Sometimes 18 months from the yarn 
01 © customer,” Stoll said. 
in cy, e more than 700 Celanese employees 
aa parlotte, about 200 work at the develop- 

laboratories. 

ase concern goes beyond the domestic 
tion et, since Celanese is a worldwide opera- 


— ae makes problems,” Stoll said sadly. 
cs must stand up to automatic 
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washers in the United States. In Europe, 
though, wives like to boll the deyil out of 
eve E 


Stoll grinned. “It is a challenge to solve 
problems like this.” 


Private Enterprise Replies to RECA 
Charges of Overcharging by Investor- 
Owned Public Utilities ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming abundantly clear that the Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association is 
smarting for a battle with investor- 
owned, free enterprise electric utility 
companies. 

The association has attacked a num- 
ber of investor-owned electric utilities 
with overcharging their consumers, by 
establishing an unrealistic, arbitrary fig- 
ure above which profits, in their opin- 
ions, should not exist. 

And, in their efforts to discredit pri- 
vate enterprise, they inaccurately inter- 
pret the tax laws and fail to mention 
that all utility companies already come 
under State and Federal regulatory agen- 

“cies and that they must comply with 
these agencies’ rate and other regula- 
tions to stay within the law. 

As the Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation is an outgrowth of the REA, 
an agency of the Federal Government 
which in effect distributes low interest 
Government loans to members of the 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
we find here an instance of where tax- 
payers’ dollars are being used to fight 
and criticize competitive free enterprise, 
an extremely dangerous precedent. 

Because I believe that private enter- 
prise has a right to reply to the charges 
made by the RECA, I am herewith in- 
serting in the Recorp a statement by 
W. J. Clapp, president of Florida Power 
Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla., and insertions 
as well as two additional letters; one 
from the mayor of St. Petersburg, Hon. 
Herman Goldner, and the other from the 
mayor of Salt Lake City, Utah, Hon. 
J. Braken Lee, relevant to this subject: 
STATEMENT oF W. J. CLAPP, PRESIDENT OF 

Fiorina POWER CORP., Sr. PETERSBURG 

On February 21, 1963, the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association issued a 
news release from its Washington office ac- 
cusing 38 investor-owned electric utilities 
of overcharging their customers by more 
than $1.25 billion in a 5-year period between 
1956 and 1960. This release included the 
allegation that Florida Power Corp. over- 
charged its customers by more than $36 mil- 
lion during this period. 

The conclusions reached by the legisla- 
tive and research department of NRECA 
could only be reached by ignoring the Fed- 
eral tax laws, the intent of Congress in 
passing these laws, and the interpretation 
of the laws by the judicial branch of our 
Government. By ignoring the intent of Con- 

and official endorsements of Florida 
Power Corp.’s accounting procedures on ac- 
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*celerated amortization, this association has 


set itself up as an authority above the Fed- 
eral and State regulatory commissions, and 
has assumed a posture of opposition to the 
Congress. NRECA, by its accusation, de- 
nounces the actions of official State regula- 
tory bodies in determining what is a falr 
rate of return for individual electric utilities 
operating in varying circumstances. The 
association arbitrarily establishes itself ns 
the sole judge of the proper rate of return, 
overruling the professional and technical 
opinions and decisions on this matter built 
up by conscientious State authorities over 
the years. 

Congress has made it abundantly clear 
that, in authorizing the temporary deferral 
of income taxes, it is encouraging accelera- 
tion of investment in new plants—and this 
is precisely what has happened in rapidly 
growing Florida. The propriety of Florida 
Power Corp.’s accounting for deferred income 
taxes should not be subject to unwarranted 
damaging publicity through statements in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD prompted by an 
association antagonistic to the investor- 
owned electric utility industry, especially in 
view of the fact that: 

(a) The Florida Railroad and Public Util- 
ities Commission Order No, 3312, Docket No. 
6308-EU, directs that Florida Power Corp.'s 
accounting on Federal income taxes shall 
concur with the instructions prescribed by 
the Federal Power Commission on this 
matter. 

(b) The Federal Power Commission in- 
structions are clearly stated in its Uniform 
Classification of Accounts effective January 
1, 1961, and Florida Power Corp. is follow- 
ing these instructions with respect to pro- 
visions for deferred income taxes. 

(c) The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants, and Florida Power 
Corp.’s outside auditors (Arthur Ander- 
sen & Co., Atlanta, Ga.) all have approved 
and/or endorsed the method used by Florida 
Power Corp. of accounting for deferred In: 
come taxes. z 

Attached, for insertion in the Recorp, are 
(1) a letter from Arthur Andersen & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. (outside auditor for Florida 
Power Corp. as well as for a number of the 
other companies accused by NRECA of over- 
charging); (2) Order No. 3312, Docket No. 
6308-EU, of the Florida Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission, directing Florida elec- 
tric utilities under its Jurisdiction to concur 
with instructions prescribed by the Federal 
Power Commission with respect to account- 
ing for temporarily deferred Federal income 
taxes; and (3) a copy of an article on this 
matter from the industry’s trade journal, 
Electrical World, of March 25, 1963. 

We are certain that our local rural elec- 
tric cooperative friends throughout the 32- 
county area we serve do not endorse this 
attempt by the National Rural Electric Co- 


operative Association to discredit Florida 


Power Corp. and other investor-owned com- 
panies throughout the Nation. 

In a further effort to divert the attention 
of Congress from its current efforts to close 
tax loopholes, to eliminate some of the spe- 
cial Federal tax and postal privileges, and 
to discontinue other unwarranted preferen- 
tial treatment now enjoyed by rural electric 

tives, NRECA ted to enlist the 
aid of local and State political leaders to 
support its allegations of overcharging. At- 
tached, for insertion in the Rrcorp, are the 
replies of the mayors of St, Petersburg, Fla., 
and Salt Lake City, Utah, to NRECA, flatly 
declining to endorse its efforts in this regard. 

Rural electric cooperatives throughout the 
Nation had a total operating margin of al- 
most a billion dollars during the 5-year 
period 1956 through 1960, but pald only about 
3 percent of revenues in taxes while investor- 
owned companies were paying 24 percent of 
revenues. The current investigations of 
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Congress into this tax Inequality should not 
be diverted by the irresponsible allegations 
described above. 
Cordially yours, 
W. J. CLAPP, 
President. 
ARTHUR ANDERSEN & CO., 
Atlanta, April 8, 1963. 
“FLORIDA Power CORP., : 
Florida Power Building, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

GENTLEMEN: This letter summarizes our 
comments on your company’s method of ac- 
counting for the temporary deferral of Fed- 
eral income taxes resulting from the write- 
off for tax purposes of the cost of certain 
electric facilities over periods which are 
shorter than the service lives used for book 
depreciation of the assets. 

Certain electric facilities are being amor- 
tized for Federal income tax purposes over 
periods of 60 months under Certificates of 
Necessity issued to Florida Power Corp. by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization of the 
U.S. Government. An accelerated method 
(declining balance) is used in computing 
depreciation for tax purposes on certain elec- 
tric facilities constructed in 1954 and later 
years, as permitted by the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

For book and financial reparting purposes 
the cost of the above-described electric fa- 
cilities is depreciated by the company over 
the estimated service lives of the facilities on 
a straight-line basis. 

The amount of income tax deferred be- 
cause of using accelerated amortization or 
depreciation for income tax is be- 
ing currently charged to income and credited 
to an account the balance of which is re- 
stricted for future income taxes. This same 
account is currently being charged and in- 
come credited with the increase in current 
income tax payable as a result of such amor- 
tization of certain properties having been 
completed or such accelerated depreciation 
of other properties having become less than 
normal depreciation. 

Florida Power Corp.’s accounting for the 
temporary deferral of Federal income taxes 
is in accordance with the accounting: 

1. Prescribed by the Federal Power Com- 
mission in its uniform system of accounts 
for public utilities and licensees. 

2. Prescribed by order of the Florida Rail- 
road and Public Utilities Commission. 

3. Recommended by the American Insti- 
tute of Certified Public Accountants. 

4. Approved by the Securities and Ex- 

Comission. 

In our opinion, your company's accounting 
for the temporary deferral of Federal in- 
come taxes is the only proper method un- 
der the circumstances. Reference is also 
made to our “Accountants’ Opinions“ which 
accompany the financial statements of Flor- 
ida Power Corp., included in the company’s 
annual reports to stockholders, for our over- 
all opinion thereon. . 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR ANDERSON & Co. 
ORDER REVISING ACCOUNTING PRACTICES AND 

PROCEDURES—BEPORE THE FLORIDA RAILROAD 

AND PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION—DOCKET 

No. 6308-EU, Orper No. 3312 


In re accounting practices and procedures in 
connection with the use of accelerated de- 
preciation for income tax purposes; Chair- 
man Wilbur C. King, Commissioner Jerry 
W. Carter, and Commissioner Edwin L. 
Mason each participated in the disposition 
of this matter 

By the Commission: In orders No, 2225 
and 2422 in dockets 4285-EU and 4302-EU, 
this Commission prescribed the accounting 
practices and to be followed by 
electric utilities under its jurisdiction in 
connection with the use of accelerated de- 
preciation for income tax purposes. Subse- 
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quent to the Issuance of said orders, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
the Federal Power Commission have adopted 
accounting practices to be followed by elec- 
tric utilities reporting to said agencies which 
are not in harmony with the practices and 
procedures previously prescribed by this 
Commission. In view of the fact that elec- 
tric utilities operating in this State are re- 
quired to report to this Commission on Fed- 
eral Power Commission forms, and due to the 
further fact that Federal Power Commission 
and our own Classification of Accounts are 
identical, with the exception that the Fed- 
eral agency’s classification makes provision 
for this accounting while ours does not, 
we have concluded that uniformity in this 
regard will simplify reporting and account- 
ing for the utilities and at the same time 
be in the public interest. 

In consideration of the foregoing we caused 
a formal notice to be issued to all electric 
utilities operating under our jurisdiction di- 
recting them to file with this Commission 
in writing any objectons they might have 
to the proposed revision. The various utili- 
ties have responded as directed and we find 
that the proposed revision should be ap- 
proved: Now, therefore, in consideration 
thereof, itis 

Ordered by the Florida Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission, That all electric utili- 
ties operating within the State of Florida, 
and subject to the jurisdiction of this Com- 
mission, shall forthwith revise their account- 
ing practices and procedures in connection 
with the use of accelerated depreciation for 
income tax purposes in conformity with the 
following requirements: 

1. During a period when liberalized de- 
preciation or amortization of depreciable 
properties results in a deferral of Federal 


income taxes, accounting therefor shall con- 


cur with the instructions prescribed by the 
Federal Power Commission Uniform Clas- 
sification of Accounts effective January 1, 
1961, Charge to account 410, “Provision for 
Deferred Income Taxes,” current accruals 
for deferred income taxes and a concurrent 
credit to “Accumulated Deferred Income 
Taxes,” accounts 281, 282, or 283. as ap- 
plicable, 

2, During a period where liberalized de- 
preciation or amortization of depreciable 
properties results in increased Federal in- 
come taxes, account 410 shall be credited 
with the amount over the normal tax cal- 
culated on the straight line method of 
computing depreciation and accounts 281, 
282, or 283 debited in offsetting amounts, 
it is further 

Ordered, That all previous orders issued 
by this Commission concerning accounting 
practices and procedures in connection with 
the use of accelerated depreciation for in- 
come. tax purposes be and said orders are 
hereby amended so that each of them shall 
be consistent with the requirements of this 
order. 

By order of Chairman Wilbur C. King, 
Commissioner Jerry W. Carter, and Com- 
missioner Edwin L. Mason, as and consti- 
tuting the Florida Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission, this 6th day of Febru- 
ary, 1962. ois 

BoLLING C. STANLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 
Sr. PETERSBURGH, FLA., 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
April 18, 1963: 
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Mr. KERMIT OVERBY, 7 

Director, Legislation and Research Depart- 
ment, National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Oversy: This will acknowledge 
your letter of March 13, attaching a copy of 
a study of investor-owned electric companies 
financial data. 

I am reliably informed that the purported 
overcharges shown in this report are a result 
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of a biased and inaccurate interpretation of 
the tax laws which is not in keeping with 
decisions of the courts on this matter. 

The electric utilities in Florida are follow- 
ing the intent of Congress by using def 
income taxes to help finance the building of 
badly needed generating facilities. Their 
deferred Federal income taxes are being ac- 
counted for strictly in accordance with the 
Federal Power Commission's uniform classi- 
fication of accounts for public utilities, 3 
prescribed by order of the Florida Ral 
and Public Utilities Commission, as recom- 
mended by the American Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, and as approved bY 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Our local utility, Florida Power Corp., in the 
written opinion of its outside auditors 
Arthur Andersen & Co., is accounting for the 
temporary deferral of Federal income taxes 
in the only proper method under the cir- 
cumstances. 

By copy of this letter to Florida Congress 
men, I am suggesting that a more fruitful in- 
vestigation would appear to be the question“ 
ing of the need for continuation of 2 percent 
loans to rural electric cooperatives when the 
Federal Government must pay approximately 
4 percent for these funds. 

The present Federal program for subsidlz- 
ing rural electric cooperatives with money 
with preferential postage rates, with prefer- 
ential use of federally generated power, with 
venture capital for questionable rural de- 
velopment projects, and with exemption 
from all Federal income taxes is discrimina- 
tion against urban America and against the 
entire free-enterprise system. This subsi- 
dization should cease, and these tax loopholes 
should be closed, in the best interests of al! 
Americans. 

Very truly yours, 
HERMAN W. SOND 


SALT LAKE CITY CORP., 
OFFICE OP THE Mayor, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 29, 1963. 

KERMIT OVERBY, 

Director, Legislation Research Department, 
National Rural Electric Cooperative A8- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue VW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Ovensy: I have your letter of 
March 13 and your pamphlet entitled, “A 
Report on Over-Charges of 38 Major Elec- 
tric Utilities.” For your information, I do 
not own any stock in any utility of any kind, 
anywhere, I would be the first to admit 
that many of the utilities in the 1920's and 
1930's did many things that were detri- 
mental to the public. I would also 
that the original idea of rural electrification 
did much good for many people at a time 
when public utilities did not have the money 
to extend electric service to those in rural 
areas. 

To better clarify my position, I want to 

state without equivocation that I support 

the theory that the freedom of the American 
people has been attained and is based upon 
the free enterprise system with as little gov- 
ernment as possible. And while there are 
many arguments for governmental interven 
tion there are, in my opinion, stronger argu- 
ments in favor of the free enterprise system. 

One of- these arguments is the fact that 
the human greed which exists in the heart’ 
of too many of our people always results in 
the exploitation of the many by the few. 
All of us, I am sure, recognize that free en- 
terprise, in many instances, does bring about 
exploitation by corporations and must be 
curbed by government. When utilities and 
other companies took advantage of the people 
in the 1920's and 1930's, or prior to that 
time, the people were able to appeal to thelr 
government to protect them from this ex- 
ploitation, Now, when government enters 
the field of running utilities, such as the 
one you represent, it displays the same 
and selfishness that is found among some 
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Af those who operate free enterprise. The 

. tendency to exploit the people exists 

—— group as would exist under the free 
terprise system. 

Because your group has, as a semigovern- 
mental agency, been granted privileges, au- 
and advantages not granted to free 

, the thing I fear most is who is 
doing to protect me and the rest of the 
people from being exploited by you. 
Plain English, I would rather keep my 
mt out of business and have it as 
by ot protecting me from exploitation 

Others than have it become the exploiter, 


88 appears to be the goal of your organiza- 
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am rather amused that you take a figure 
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of return on investment and then 
to fool the people of this Nation 
that 38 privately owned elec- 
are cheating the American 
t of $1,359 million. Why did you 
percent and prove that this cheat- 
Was over $2 billion, or 4 percent and 
t was better than $3 billion? Or 
percent, because any amount of 
eyes of some would be exces- 
the same token, why could we 
8 or 9 or even 10 percent was a 
investment and in that 
American people were 
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e thorough audit of the records of 
company and its expenditures and 
decided that a net profit of 6.3 percent 
Are you assuming that only you, 
opposition to the private power 
are the sole judges of what is a 
insofar as your own competitor 
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any injustices today that 
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preferred consideration under 
favors a few at the expense 
As an illustration, under the 
Valley Authority, all of the people 
electric service in that area get a 
Tate brought about by the fact that 
do not pay the same rate of interest 
Your borrowed money as your competi- 
Nor do you pay an equivalent amount 
, thus making it possible for a lower 
your consumer, which means that 
other people in the United States 
y pay their own bills for electricity 
y a portion of the bills of those who 
your rural electrification program. 
» as another illustration, that the 
people are paying interest on our 
debt at the rate of 3.8 percent; yet, 
ent, dishonestly and corruptly, 
Money to your organization and those 
Jou represent at the rate of 2 per- 
When we consider that approximately 
of the people's money is costing 
than merican taxpayers 1.8 percent more 
like Government charges a preferred group 
m — those of you who participate 
shame giveaway should hang your heads in 
Mone, instead of spending the people's 
Your y to misrepresent the facts and spread 
duch misleading propaganda in a pamphlet 
as you have mailed.to me. 
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I note an. I get sick to my stomach when 
oF th the greed that is displayed by many 

© leaders in our country today. But I 
T des What makes me the sickest is when 
Practic group like yourselves putting into 

ce your greed and selfishness under 
orf tection of a Government that is 


the won et all of its people. How in 
can 
ttratent $ you honestly and with a 


when the record of those you 
"Present is far worse? 5 


am sending a copy of this letter to as 
miny, Congressmen and Senators as I feel 


be interested. I repeat once more 
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that I prefer to have my government curb 
the abuses of its citizens when they exploit 
one another than have my government be- 
come the exploiter which is the goal you 
apparently seek. I can defend myself 
against a corrupt neighbor, but I have no 
defense against a corrupt government. 
Sincerely submitted, 
i J. BRACKEN LEE, 


A Versatile Air Fleet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an excellent article en- 
titled, “A Versatile Air Fleet” which ap- 
peared in the May-June issue of 
Weapons Technology. The article was 
written by Col. J. H. Reinburg, U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, retired. The author of this 
timely and challenging discussion is well 
qualified to discuss aircraft types. A 
veteran of World War II, Colonel Rein- 
burg was credited with several Japanese 
planes and was later made a group com- 
mander. It is believed he is one of 
America’s leading authorities today on 
this subject. The article follows: 

A VERSATILE Am FLEET—REDUCTION OF An- 
cnarr Tyres Coutp SoLve Numsxes-Cosr 
DILEMMA 

(By Col. J. H. Reinburg) 

Modern aerodynamic advances have ex- 
panded the speed spectrum of manned air- 
craft from about 30 to 440 knots of the 
pre-World War II days to zero to 1,600 knots- 
plus today, using air-breathing engines. 
The costs of producing and operating present 
day aircraft have risen proportionately. 
Expenditures are further increased by the 
fact that more types of aircraft are required 
for effective and efficient utilization through- 
out this exploded velocity band. 

Successful modern warfare techniques and 
practices indicate that many aircraft are 
needed for multitudes of missions to support 
armies and fleets. Due to the exorbitant 
costs of our aviation requirements, we have 
insufficient numbers of aircraft to ensure 
that we could win a major war even though 
our individual machines are the best in the 
world. 

A case in point is Nazi Germany which 
had aircraft with performance superior to 
ours, but we then had so many more suf- 
ficiently useful craft that we were able to 
win by sheer numbers. 

To overcome the cost-numbers dilemma, 
we must closely scrutinize all our required 
manned aircraft missions in order to design 
each flying machine type to encompass as 
many of these jobs as possible. In this way 
we may be able to have and operate ade- 
quate numbers. A 

Today, for all practical purposes, we have 
reached a plateau for flying in our atmos- 
phere because of engine availability. The 
reciprocating engine using pistons is es- 
sentially obsolete for modern military atr- 
craft and has been replaced by the gas- 
turbine engine. Configured as a turbojet, 
or fan, it can push the flying machine along 
at better than 1,600 knots at about 45,000 
feet of altitude. At sea level, however, it 
has difficulty getting past about 900 knots. 
The limitation of speed is not aerodynamics 
but engine temperature. As better metals 
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are perfected, greater flying speeds will be 
possible. 

The gas-turbine engine with a propeller 
geared down from its turbine shaft becomes 
a turboprop or propjet powerplant. Speed 
restriction here is established by propeller- 
tip speeds, thereby limiting the aircraft to 
about 500 knots. 

The turboshaft version of the gas-turbine 
engine has proved to be excellent for heli- 
copters. 

Ramjet engines are available that can 
push aircraft along much faster than turbo- 
jets, but they are very difficult and uneco- 
nomical to use with aluminum aircraft. 
Mounted on stainless-steel flying machines, 
ramjets can hit mach 4 at about 80,000 feet 
of altitude. They show little promise for 
modern useful manned warplanes. 

Considering that the gas-turbine engine 
will be the mainstay powerplant for opera- 
tional manned military aircraft for the next 
decade, we can make economical speed 
groupings accordingly. Any military mis- 
sions that can best be done in the speed 
band of 0-150 knots belongs to the heli- 
copter. Missions that can best be done in 
the area of 150-400 knots will get the best 
service out of turboprop-powered aircraft. 
Missions requiring higher speeds clearly be- 
long to turbojet-powered aircraft. 

Of great influence on military aircraft de- 
signs today is VTOL (vertical take-off and 
landing) capability because aircraft of this 
type obviate the need for long and expen- 
sive runways. 

The helicopter is the VTOL ma- 
chine and is still the simplest and cheapest. 
It performs very well from zero speed to 
about 150 knots. Certain types can come 
close to 200 knots, but this seems to be near 
the aerodynamic limit for rotary-wing alr- 
craft. 

The next types of VTOL machines in 
order of top speed possibilities are those 
whose engines turn propellers, ducted or 
unducted. Level flight speed will have the 
eared limitation of propellers, about 480 

A third category of VTOL flying machines 
is powered by jet engines depending solely 
upon the blast of gases for propulsion. 
These airplanes can fiy as fast as 1,500 knots, 
if so designed. 

A common set of problems to the above 
two types of VTOL aircraft is that extra me- 
chanism is required for the combination of 
vertical and horizontal flight transition 
which induces an obvious payload reduc- 
tion. This also increases fuel consumption 
thereby curtailing combat radius when com- 
pared with fixed-wing airplanes using run- 


ways. 

If VTOL aircraft are capable of rolling 
along a runway to gather speed for a moving 
takeoff, they can encompass the STOL (short 
takeoff and landing) requirement and carry 
a greater payload under such conditions. 
Such airplanes are sometimes, called V/STOL 
types and usually slightly compromise the 
best qualities of the two. 

STOL airplanes are fixed-wing (which in- 
cludes tilt-wing) vehicles that make the 
most of artificial lift devices such as flaps, 
slots, leading-edge droop, and boundary- 
layer control. With such help they can take 
off and land on a short length of runway. 

STOL runway length definitions vary 
somewhat because it is difficult to be firm 
about the distance; however, present general 
opinion seems to accept the 1,000-foot figure. 

Although some people might differ in ter- 
minology, the basic military missions today 
are: Movement of personnel (including cas- 
ualties) and cargo, paratroop and supply 
dropping, observation, surveillance, artillery 
spotting, naval gunfire spotting, surface-to- 
surface missile spotting, close air support, 
armed reconnaissance, airborne artillery, 
helicopter escort, bomber escort (including 
transports), all-weather air defense, inter- 
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diction; photography, electronic counter- 
measures, antisubmarine warfare, airborne 


early warning. torpedo dropping at sea, 
strategic bombing, in-flight refueling, admin- 
istration, and training. 

Most of the above missions also are naval 
aircraft requirements, especially when sup- 
porting the Marine Corps, Of special note is 
the fact that most naval aircraft must be 
capable of operating from aircraft carriers. 

Aircraft that are designed to carry cargo 
also can be configured to carry personnel, 
including casualties, These same aircraft 
are best for the dropping of paratroops and 
supplies with little performance compromise. 
Speed is important because it increases the 
mobility of land and sea forces. 

We now have excellent cargo- and person- 
nel-carrying aircraft, including rotary-wing 
as well as fixed-wing vehicles. They are ex- 
cellent and adequate for all the above jobs. 
Any or all of them easily can be modified to 
perform inight refueling missions and must 
be selected according to the performance of 
the aircraft to be refueled. 

The cargo-personnel helicopters now use 
turbine and cruise at about 150 knots, 
The other types of these cargo-personnel air- 
planes are of the fixed-wing variety and use 
either piston or gas-turbine engines, but 
the piston variety are rapidly being replaced. 

The turboprop-powered transports have 
STOL qualities and have a maximum cruis- 
ing speed of about 350 knots. The turbojet 
(fan) -powered airliners can cruise about 550 
knots, but they require long and expensive 
runways because of their great weight and 
fast takeoff speeds. 

VTOL cargo-personnel fixed-wing aircraft 
now are being prototyped that will cruise 
about 300 knots for about 1,000 miles, and 
in a few years these aircraft may be useful 
for this intermediate job. In the meantime, 
STOL aircraft and helicopters are available, 
and it appears that it will be a long time be- 
fore it will be practical to replace them. 

Low-altitude close-air-support (LACAS) 
aircraft emcompass the following missions: 
close air support, armed reconnaissance, air- 
borne artillery, helicopter escort, observa- 
tion, gunfire spotting, missile spotting, an- 
tisubmarine warfare, surveillance, and in- 
flight refueling (using the buddy system). 

To perform these missions properly, air- 
craft must fly close to the surface. Slow 
speeds are best for human observers to see 
as much as possible. However, if there is 
any chance of enemy return fire with guns 
or missiles from the ground or hostile air- 
craft, speed, maneuverability, and terrain 
coverage must be utilized to the fullest. 

Combat experience has proved that hostile 
action always must be expected, but if speeds 
between 200-400 knots are maintained along 
with terrain coverage and maneuverability, 
adequate immunization can be achieved. 
Beyond 400 knots, low-fiying aircraft fre- 
quently will be subjected to severe and 

air turbulence, and very little 
ground activity can be scrutinized and com- 
prehended by the human eye. 

A great deal of progress is being made in 
electronic equipment for observation and 
surveillance. When such equipment be- 
comes operational, faster speeds may be in 
order. However, it will be a long time be- 
fore the human eye is completely replaced 
by electronic means. In the meantime, safe- 
ty and sighting confines LACAS operating 
speeds to 200-400 knots. 

Modern armies and ocean fleets cannot be 
successful in battle without the direct sup- 
port of many aircraft performing these 
LACAS missions. One basic type of airplane 
using turboprop power and having STOL 
performance can handle these missions ade- 
quately. 

This is by far the best compromise between 
cost and performance so that adequate num- 
bers always will be available. Good progress 


- Airplanes. One 
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is being made in research and development 
for a VTOL jet aircraft that could accom- 
plish some of these LACAS missions, How- 
ever, costs @lways will be greater along with 
reduced payloads and the ever-present 
ground-impingement problem so their use 
will be confined to the special and some- 
times tougher missions. 

A small turbine-powered helicopter will 
be very useful on the LACAS missions where 
hostile fire is weak or nonexistent. Plans 
always must be ready to substitute the faster 
armored and armed fixed-wing airplane for 
the helicopter where hostile fire is expected 
or encountered. 

All evidence seems to indicate that military 
aircraft which cannot cruise faster than 200 
knots should be helicopters because they 
have the much desired VTOL capabilities of 
the simplest and cheapest design. 

The LACAS missions can be mutually and 
properly covered by one basic helicopter and 
one fixed-wing airplane. 

The air-defense, interdiction, and photo- 
graphic (ADIP) missions are related, and all 
require supersonic speeds at one phase or 
another in their work. On air-defense mis- 
sions, the capability of catching and de- 
stroying all enemy aircraft, theoretically, is 
a must, so the airplane used should be the 
fastest in the stable. 

Experience has shown that the best air- 
defense airplane can be fitted with ordnance 
racks under the wings and thereby also be- 
come the best airplane for the interdiction 
missions. Also, when modified for cameras, 
it becomes an excellent photographic vehicle. 

Su c Aying will consume excessive 
fuel so that economical cruising will be done 
at high subsonic speeds. High subsonic 
speeds will be the limit when interdiction 
aircraft are attacking ground targets due to 
the dense air at low altitude. Target ap- 
proach and retirement often will dictate the 
fastest supersonic speeds possible. 

These three very important combat air- 
craft employments are essential to land 
armies as well as ocean fleets. Since one 
basic type of aircraft can encompass all three 
missions, a great saving in money can be 
realized 


The strategic bombing mission requires a 
large aircraft for long ranges and great 
ordnance loads. Part of its Job now has been 
taken over by the strategic surface-to-sur- 
face missile. However, it would appear to be 
folly to eliminate the manned strategic 
bomber in the next decade. Wars always 
involve men, and their presence in such a 
strategic vehicle will be useful where the 
missile has its shortcomings or political or 
moral restrictions. 

The airplane for this mission should be 
the fastest and highest flying airplane that 
can be built commensurate with its huge 
size. Because it will be large and must be 
strong for supersonic flight, it will be ex- 
pensive. Consequently, a great deal of 
money can be saved by using one basic type 
of airplane. 

There is a limited requirement for a SAC 
reconnaissance-photographic airplane that 
is, In essence, a jet-powered glider that can 
fly higher but not faster than any other 
airplane in the atmosphere. The required 
numbers are so small that it should have a 
special and secret label. ' 

The antisubmarine-warfare mission at the 
present time uses several types of special 
is a turboprop- powered. 
subsonic airplane adapted from an airliner. 
Consequently, this mission also could be per- 
formed by a turboprop cargo airplane. The 
second special airplane is smaller and capable 
of operating from aircraft carriers 

It may be difficult to convince some people, 
but the LACAS fixed-wing airplane modified 
for carrier operations could replace this air- 
plane. The helicopter also is useful for ASW 
work, The torpedo-dropping mission can be 
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done by the LACAS fixed-wing or ADIP 
airplane as well as it has ever been done bY 
any airplane in the past. 

The electronic countermeasures mission 
requires extensive electronic equipment 
which can be mounted in many airplanes 
Depending upon the performance desired: 
most any aircraft designed for other missions 
can be used. 

The airborne early warning mission also 
requires a great deal of electronic equipmen 
with large external antennas. Most large 
cargo-passenger aircraft can be modified © 
do this work. 

The administrative mission should not be 
classed as a combat job, but it is very neces” 
sary in peace and war. Courier duties and 
the movement of a few important people are 
vital. 

The small helicopter and the LACAS fixed- 
wing aircraft fill the requirement for admin- 
istrative types rather neatly. Such aircraft 
already will be in production for combat 
organizations, and larger production orders 
will reduce the unit costs. The small hell- 
copter will be useful on trips up to 
200 miles while the LACAS vehicle will be 
excellent for trips up to about 1,000 miles. 

In the foreseeable limited or conventions! 
wars, military aircraft will be in three cate- 
gories: (1) Turbine-powered helicopters co¥- 
ering the operational speed band from 0-200 
knots; (2) turboprop-powered airplanes cox 
ering the operational speed segmentof 200- 
400 knots; and (3) turbojet (fan) pow 
fixed-wing airplanes covering the operati: 
speed spread of about 400-1,500 (plus?) 
knots. 

In the first category, three basic types of 
helicopters will be required: 

1. A small helicopter weighing about 6,000 
pounds maximum gross for hauling light 
cargo or a few passengers. It will be useful 
for observation, surveillance, spotting, 
reconnaissance, airborne artillery, helicopter 
escort, and administrative missions. 

2. A medium-size helicopter with a maxi- 
mum gross weight of about 25,000 pounds 
for hauling cargo and personnel. It might 
be used for paratroop and cargo drops 
might be armed for helicopter escort and 
possibly even for inflight refueling. 

3. A heavy helicopter with a maximum 
gross weight of about 50,000 pounds to naul 
cargo and personnel, 

In category 2, three types of airplanes will 
be needed: 

1. The low-altitude close-air- support 
(LACAS) airplane with a maximum gros 
weight of about 9,000 pounds. It will be 
the workhorse for close air support, * 
tion, spotting, armed reconnaissance, hell- 
copter escort, surveillance, and administra” 
tive flights. 

2. A medium cargo-passenger airplane 
with a maximum gross weight of about 30, 
pounds. 

3. A heavy cargo-passenger airplane wit? 
a maximum gross weight of about 150,000 
pounds. 

These latter two cargo-passenger airplanes 
also will be used for paratroop and cars? 
drops. All three of these turboprop- powered 
aircraft will have STOL ormance. They 
also will have quick modification capabilities 
for inflight refueling. 

In category 3 there is an obvious require 
ment for three types of aircraft powered PY 
turbojet (fan) engines: 

1. A fighter-bomber for air defense, inter- 
diction, bomber escort, and photograp 
missions. This airplane will have a maxi- 
mum gross weight of about 30,000 pounds 
and operate comfortably in the 400-1 t 
knot area. Besides its regular missions, 
will be useful on close-air-support miss! 
considered too heavily defended for the 
LACAS airplane. It also will be capable Of 
the buddy type of in-flight refueling. 

2. A strategic bomber, the fastest that can 
be designed to carry large bomb loads be- 


Ss 
‘thes dictate. 
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tween continents. Its maximum gross 
200 t will be in the neighborhood of 
00 pounds, and supersonic speeds are 
— In-flight refueling capabilities must 
Present. 
— A transport airplane for the long-range 
this n of cargo and personnel. A version of 
airplane should be configured as an in- 
deut rerueler. 
2 Conclusion, it appears that, for the best 
tars venes and acceptable costs, our mili- 
hers, aircraft stable would be adequately 
ed by nine very versatile and distinct 
types of aircraft: three turbine-powered hell- 
ates, three turboprop-powered airplanes, 
three turbojet (fan)-powered airplanes. 
a istics will be greatly simplified by the 
“848-turbine fleet. To keep this stable 
men expensive research, and develop- 
t work must be continuous, and the 
Operational aircraft must be replaced 
advances and new military tac- 
dictate, 


Voting for Freedom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, written by Editor Frank 
appeared in the May 16 issue of 
Overbrook (Kans.) Citizen. Here is 
and plain evidence that the great 
Majority of our people believe that the 
ne wer to the farm problem does not 

in New Frontier socialism. 

Vormne ron FREEDOM? 
Will vote Tuesday in the wheat 
um. . 

This is the best chance they've had in a 
Karger century to get out from under Gov- 

ent control, but they probably will not 

Sept the challenge to manage their own 


The vast bureaucracy of the Department 
ace ture is scared“ in the 

Of increasing discontent with its opera- 
Of the country’s most vital industry. 
USDA has loosed its horde of employees 


campaign in its history. 

farmers, but also city taxpayers, 
have no voice in the matter, are foot- 
the bill as Federal employees; in viola- 
der tne Hatch Act, stump the country in 
bin Of a Tes“ vote. They are paying the 
fig oe, ne nt abuses its free mail- 
Mating lege to distribute misleading infor- 


* Most vicious aspect of the campaign 
and p SDA's use of subterfuge, half-truths 
— threats of chaos. According to 

ot Partment’s ists, approval 
— rigid controls will insure high in- 
for farmers, while a No“ vote will 
Aster, the immediate return of a dis- 

The agricultural depression. 

that the new plan guarantees 


thane 15-acre wheat farmer in the be- 
not seriously in the business 
vote for any sort of hand- 
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Farm organizations echoing the Govern- 
ment's propaganda line are those that owe 
thelr existence to socialistic legislation, al- 
though they hotly deny it, partly through 
ignorance of socialism. 

Standing almost alone in firm opposition 
to the Government's plan for greater controls 
is the Farm Bureau, last stronghold of the 
independent farmer. 

This is not a take it or leave it” issue, 
as the Department of Agriculture would have 
the farmer believe. Congress is still in ses- 
sion, and if enough farmers get up on their 
hind legs to vote down the current plan, the 
lawmakers will come up with something 
more acceptable. 

So far, the farmers reluctantly have ap- 
proved increased Government controls in 
in every wheat referendum—and remained 
unhappy with the results. 

Isn't it time to try an alternative? 


Sokol Milwaukee Gymnastic Association 
Celebrates Its 95th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Saturday, 
May 18, 1963, saw the celebration of the 
95th anniversary of the Sokol Milwaukee 
Gymnastic Association at Bohemian 
Hall, Milwaukee. From its founding in 
1868, the Milwaukee Sokol has worked 
hard and successfully for the twin goals 
of physical fitness and human brother- 
hood. At the 95th anniversary celebra- 
tion on May 18, addresses were given by 
Master of Ceremonies Fred C. Stankov- 
sky, President August A. Shabart of the 
Milwaukee Sokol, President James Sim- 
aner of the Central-District American 
Sokol Organization, President Karel 
Preal of American Sokol Organiza- 
tion, Vice President Blanche Cihak of the 
American Sokol Organization, President 
Ethel Pivonka of the Sokolic Milwaukee, 
Judge Rudolph Mudrock of Milwaukee 
County Court, Sheriff Michael Wolke of 
Milwaukee, and Representative Henry 
S. Reuss. 

An excellent history of Sokol Milwau- 
kee, 1868-1963, was presented by Mrs. 
Emily Stankovsky: 

In June 1868, 95 years ago, a sagacious 
body of Czech people organized the Sokol 
Milwaukee Gymnastic Association which is 
now the fourth oldest Sokol organization in 
America, They fully realized that the key- 
stone of life is youth, and that upon its rests 
the burden of future p The aims 
and ideals were not only to attain physical 
perfection in youth, but to advance physical 
and moral standards of every man and 
woman. Great emphasis was placed on the 
development of the body since a healthy 
body has a healthy mind. These principles 
and ideals have never been altered, but have 
been handed down year after year in the 
same unfaltering spirit which inspired our 
fathers to champion the brotherhood of 
man and the cause of human liberty. The 
need for them is as great, if not greater, than 
95 years ago. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to 
describe fully the various activities of the 


organization. It is worthwhile to record a 


/first, second and third place trophies. 
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few of the outstanding events. The first 
which occurred was the opening of the gym- 
nasium in January, 1869, at which time 
Frank Bures became its first instructor. 
The first gymnastic exhibition was held in 
March of the same year. In August of 1872 
the Bohemian School was founded. 

The Sokol Ladies Gymnastic Association 
came into being in 1890 and became a part 
of Sokols. This position was maintained 
until 1899 at which time the ladies founded 
their own tion. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the ladies for their splen- 
did cooperation and zealous efforts to pro- 
mote the welfare of both organizations. 

In 1891 Sokol Milwaukee played host to 
the National Sokol Organization which held 
its meet in our city. Later in the same year, 
the ground on which the present hall is 
situated was purchased. In September of 
1895, the laying of the cornerstone was cele- 
brate and the Bohemian Hall was officially 
opened and dedicated to its purpose in De- 
cember of the same year. 

At the fifth international meet which was 
held in Prague, Czechoslovakia, in 1907, Al- 
bert Kostlan represented Sokol Milwaukee. 
Our representative at the ninth interna- 
tional meet in 1932 was Edmund Palarsh. 

Sokol Milwaukee celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary in 1918 by presenting a gymnastic 
exhibition at Washington Park. From that 
time to the present, the following have de- 
voted, unselfishly, many years as instructors 
of our gym classes: Frank Stepanek, Charles 
Richter, Fred Stankovsky, and Emily Falarsh. 
Others who also gave of their time to teach 
during these years were Joseph Ondracek, 
Joe Slavata, Jerome Zelenka, Mildred Liska, 
Joe Klint, Howard Washic, Norma Suchy, and 
Vera Mojko. 

On our 80th anniversary we played host to 
visiting gyms from various States. During 
all these years our teams took part in nu- 
merous meets and exhibitions and won many 


In 
competitive meets with the German 
(five organizations) we placed first for 3 
consecutive years, thus winning the team 
trophy permanently. 

We also ted numbers and 
folk dances in all of the international folk 
fairs which are held annually at the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium-Arena as well as TV 
and PTA programs. In fact, our 80th an- 
niversary exhibition was the first Sokol 
activity to be televised. 

The International Institute of Milwaukee 
inaugurated a folk ball at which all nation- 
ality groups selected a princess to represent 
them. At the peak of the evening one of 
the princesses was crowned folk ball queen 
and reigned fora year. Our princesses were: 
Jean Falarsh, 1960; Vera Macek, 1961; Doro- 
thy Greiner, 1962, who was crowned folk ball 
queen, and a lovely poised queen she was, 
and Carol Greiner, 1963. We were proud of 
all of our princesses and felt they were all 
truly queens. 

Another contributing factor to the success 
of Sokol Milwaukee is the sewing circle 
which is composed of women who work dili- 
gently the year round creating and produc- 
ing handicraft items which are sold at the 
annual folk fairs. 

Our present physical directors’ board has 
worked together assiduously for many years, 
Fred Stankovsky has retained the position of 
chief physical director for the past 30 years 
and Emily Falarsh has been our chief phys- 
ical directress for 35 years. Enduring credit 
re e 323 kod ee and the officers 

organizations for retaining th 
idea alive in Milwaukee. 3 

We owe a debt of gratitude to all of our 
members who have worked so hard for Sokol 
Milwaukee. Let us, therefore, be encouraged 
by the past, inspired with the ideals our 
fathers loved, rejoice in our inheritance and 


resolve to carry them on for those who 
follow. 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bill to create Joint Committee on the Budget and considered 
International Coffee Agreement, ordering vote on May 21. 


House passed 12 miscellaneous bills. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 8476-8500 


Bills Introduced: Six bills and two resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 1566-1571; S. Con. Res. 45; 
and S. Res. 145. Page 8478 


Legislative Reorganization: Senate passed without 
amendment and by voice vote (motion to reconsider 
tabled), S. 537, to amend the Legislative Reorganization 
Act to provide for more effective evaluation of the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Government by creating 
Joint Committee on the Budget. Pages 8500, 8505-8511 


ILO: Senate passed without amendment (motion to 
reconsider tabled) S.J. Res. 60, providing for acceptance 
by the U.S. of an instrument for the amendment of the 
constitution of the International Labor Organization. 

Pages 8546-8548 


Coffee: Senate debated International Coffee Agreement 
of 1962 (Ex. H, 87th Cong., ad sess.) and agreed to vote 
by yeas and nays at 5 p.m; Tuesday, May 21, on the 
resolution of ratification thereof, debate for one-half 
hour prior thereto to be equally divided. 

Pages 8512-8529, 8545, 8551-8556 


Taxation—Silver: In legislative session, Senate made 
its unfinished business H.R. 5389, relating to the repeal 
of tax on transfers of silver bullion. Page 8556 


Nominations: Senate received one civilian and one 
judicial nomination, and the withdrawal of two post- 
master nominations. Page 8556 


Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 4:25 p.m. until noon Tuesday, May 21, when 
its unfinished business in legislative session will be H.R. 
5389, relating to repeal of silver bullion transfer tax. 
In executive session, Senate will vote by yeas and nays 
at 5 p.m. on International Coffee Agreement, with equal 
division of time of debate for 30 minutes prior thereto. 

Page 8556 
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Committee M eetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
COTTON 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Committee 
began hearings on pending cotton legislation (S. 608; 
1190, 1458, and 1511), receiving testimony from Senator 
Talmadge; Charles S. Murphy, Under Secretary 
Agriculture; F. Marion Rhodes, president, New York 
Cotton Exchange; and C. Layton Merritt, president, 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


APPROPRIATIONS—DEFENSE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee resumed 
its hearings on fiscal 1964 budget estimates for the 
Defense Establishment, receiving testimony in beha 
of funds for the Navy Department from Kenneth E. 
BeLieu, Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Installations 
and Logistics); Vice Adm. William A. Schoech, Deput) 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air); Rear Adm. K. 8. 
Masterson, Chief of Bureau of Naval Weapons; Vice 
Adm. C. D. Griffin, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Fleet Operations and Readiness); Rear Adm. W. A. 
Brockett, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Ships; and Vice 
Adm. John Sylvester, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Logistics); and Maj. Gen. Leonard F. Chapman, Jr» 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, U.S. Marine Corps. 
Hearings continue on Wednesday, May 22. 


APPROPRIATIONS—AID 


Committee on Appropriations: Committee resumed its 
executive hearings to receive further testimony on per. 
sonnel administration of the Agency for International 
Development from William S. Gaud, Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Near East and South Asia, AID. 


Hearings were recessed subject to call. 


Another Crisis Building Up in Cuba While 
White House Fiddles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 
Soy ALGER. Mr. Speaker, last Octo- 


the failure of President Kennedy to 
the buildup of a crisis in Cuba 


— the firm stand enunci- 
ated e President at that time was 
immedia 


with the result that a new Cuban 
Crisis is developing. The same dangerous 
lack of intelligence and the same tragic 
Whi erstanding of the situation by the 
te House seems to be taking place. 
Speaker, it is time we face the 
of Cuba. The President must 
the American people the truth about 
Cuba and the Soviet buildup there. He 
take positive action to end Com- 
Munist aggression in this hemisphere by 
Teimposing the Monroe Doctrine, by en- 
an effective blockade to halt the 


including oil, by setting a time 
limit for Khrushchey to get all the Rus- 
šian troops and weapons out of Cuba. 
The dangerous intelligence gap now 
tasting is exposed in the following ar- 
in $ by Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott 
the Washington World. Apparently, 
— Kennedy unilaterally, through 


buildups are indeed going on, Pres- 
is guilty of both with- 


and failing to protect them from 

the military danger. 

gone article follows: 
NCILIATION CAUSES INTELLIGENCE GAP ON 
Snare TRAFFIC HEAVY TO AND From 
1 otar Huce TENTS ARE ERECTED, RAIL LINE 


= and on the export of subyersion. If 
ident 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 
A potentially highly dangerous intelli- 
8ap—strikingly similar to that im- 
— aly preceding the war-fraught missile 
Cuba. last October—is again developing in 


Following is what is transpiring there: 
Low-level reconnaissance flights have been 
tarhan aa since February 9. 


H 


halting of low-level reconnais- 
nde Rights since February is on direct or- 
President. No reconnaissance 
any kind can be made over Cuba 

his approval. 
— U-32 reconnaissance flights are 
to a minimum and the aerial 
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photos they produce are raising more ques- 
tions than they answer. 

In recent weeks, at least four wide-hatched 
Russian freighters have docked in Cuban 
ports and unloaded their cargoes under cover 
of darkness. The same kind of drum-tight 
secrecy prevailed last year when the nuclear- 
armed missiles and IL-28 bombers were 
shipped there. 

Several of these wide-hatched Soviet 
freighters were armed with 3-inch guns. 
These are the ‘first armed Communist cargo 
vessels to appear in the Caribbean. 

The administration’s iron-handed crack- 
down on refugee raids is seriously impairing 
the flow of information from Cuba, partic- 
ularly from the anti-Castro underground that 
has been an important source of military 
information. That has been valuable in 
planning U-2 reconnaissance flights, pro- 
viding them with specific targets and mis- 
sions. In agents have worked 
closely with the raiders and the under- 
ground, 

“DON’T ROCK THE BOAT” 

Inside explanation for this extraordinary 
backstage policy is the President's determi- 
nation that nothing be done to “rock the 
boat” in Cuba. 

That’s the reason given congressional 
leaders who have been apprised of this un- 
disclosed intelligence gap and are greatly 
disturbed. They have been told the Presi- 
dent believes his conciliatory course will lead 
to the withdrawal of more Russian troops 
from Cuba. 

The congressional leaders have been in- 
formed that the President and Premier 
Ehrushchey have exchanged a number of 
letters on this thorny issue. 

The intelligence gap is causing particular 
concern among U.S. military authorities be- 
cause of three baffling developments in 
Cuba. 

These showed up in recent high-level 
photos, but beyond bringing the disturbing 
discoveries to light no detailed information 
has been obtained—due to the lack of low- 
level reconnaissance flights, the drastic curbs 
on raiders and the adverse effect that has 
had on contacts with, and the operations of, 
the underground. 

THREE MYSTERIES 


The three disturbing mysteries are as fol- 
lows: 

The appearance of large numbers of Rus- 
sian tents, some of them big enough to 
enclose missiles and their launchers. 

Heavy transport traffic to and from areas 
where large caves are known to be. It has 
long been reported, by refugees and other 
sources, that the Reds are storing missiles 
and arms in caves. 

Construction of a rail line to a major Soviet 
camp area. Apparently this camp is to un- 
dergo extensive development of some kind. 

Intelligence authorities are divided on the 
reason for the appearance of the armed 
Russian freighters, 

One group is of the opinion the Reds’ in- 
tent is to ward off refugee attacks. Another 
group sees a great deal more behind this 
move. It contends the armed cargo ships are 
Ehrushchev's warning to the United States 
that another naval blockade will not be 
tolerated, and that these armed vessels are 
being used to transport Castro agents to 
Latin American countries. 

Members of the U.S. Intelligence Board, 
headed by Central Intelligence Director John 


McCone, are privately making no secret of 
their uneasiness over this backstage situa- 
tion. 

FIVE SOURCES OF DATA 


They point out that information about 
Soviet military activities in Cuba is now be- 
ing obtained chiefly from five sources, as 
follows: (1) U-2 reconnaissance flights. 
which are not effective when camouflage is 
extensively used and when such flights are 
made infrequently; (2) Cubans allowed to 
leave by the Castro regime; (3) naval sur- 
veillance of ships going to Cuba; (4) news- 
men and others invited by Castro; (5) 
foreign embassies in Havana. 

All these sources have serious shortcom- 
ings. This is graphically demonstrated by 
the fact that none of them has been able 
to provide any definite information on the 
number of Soviet forces in Cuba. 

The totals range from President Kennedy's 
13,000 to 60,000 reported by a former Cuban 
bus driver. Before coming to the United 
States recently, he trayeled extensively 
throughout the island and carefully noted 
the number and size of Russian camps and 
their forces. 


Maryland Community Racial Armistice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, a Mary- 
land circuit judge, who secured an armi- 
stice in a racially disturbed community 
in Maryland, has come in for some 
worthy praise in the lead editorial of 
yesterday’s issue of Washington D.C.) 
Evening Star. Under the heading Un- 
easy Armistice,” the newspaper editor 
refers to the role of racial negotiator 
assumed by Circuit Judge W. Laird 
Henry, Jr., in Cambridge, Md. The edi- 
torial points out that the armistice 
secured by Judge Henry is a vitally im- 
portant and necessary step toward nego- 
tiation and ultimate settlement. Mr. 
President, in my own opinion, the action 
prompted by the Maryland judge is defi- 
nitely a step forward. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Evening Star editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: F 


UNEASY Armistice 

Circuit Judge W. Laird Henry, Jr., of 
Cambridge, Md., has shown that he is both 
a moderate and a sensible man. 

He emerged as à moderate when he took 
the lead in trying to arrange a settlement 
between Negroes who have been directing 
demonstrations in Cambridge and white ele- 
ments of that small Eastern Shore commu- 
nity. It could hardly have been easy for 
Judge Henry to assume this role. A descend- 
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ant of Maryland's first Governor, he had been 
an opponent of integration. And since the 
judgeship he holds is an elective office, he 
is taking an obvious personal risk. The great 
need, however, is for moderates on both sides 
to assert themselves in racially troubled com- 
munities, and Judge Henry is to be com- 
mended for the example he has set, 

The judge has also shown himself to be a 
sensible man in saying that what prevails 
in Cambridge is an “armistice”—not a 

settlement. 
` This, of course, is true. But without an 
armistice, one could hardly hope for that 
climate in which useful negotiations become 
possible. Now, in Cambridge, negotiations 
can go forward. Judge Henry will continue 
to take the lead, and unless extremists on 
one side or the other kick over the traces a 
settlement is at least possible. Eventually, a 
negotiated settlement will come. Judge 
Henry's big contribution is that he has made 
this possible now—and without further racial 
strife—Editorial, The Evening Star, Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 20, 1963. 


The Secrecy Boomerang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
. from Aviation Week and Space Tech- 
nology, March 18, 1963: 

THE Secrecy BOOMERANG 

The administration is obviously 
bewildered by the persistence and the scope 
of attacks on its major policies in the field 
of foreign relations and defense that have 
driven it back into defensive positions at a 
time when it expected to be in the 
sun of public plaudits for its actions. Its 
bewilderment over why this has happened is 
rather sad, because it is obvious to most 
of its critics and questioners that the pri- 
mary reason for this state of affairs has been 
the boomerang of its policies of official se- 
crecy and attempted management of the 
news. Top level administration officials from 
the President through the Defense and State 
Departments feel the heavy impact from this 
boomerang, but don't appear yet to know 
that it was launched many, many months 
ago from their own hands. 

The Kennedy administration began its 
tenure with an amateurish approach to the 
problems of military security, perhaps be- 
cause so few of its top-level policymakers 
had had much prior experience with this sub- 
ject in its modern context. They were hor- 
rified by the amount of information available 
through normal channels, and they had no 
real appreciation of what was genuine mili- 
tary security and whet information was really 
necessary to lubricate the wheels of technical 
progress in the type of society we are dedi- 
cated to maintaining. They looked enviously 
at the tight information control in the closed 
society of the US.S.R., and, whether delib- 
erately or subconsciously, they began to emu- 
late many of its worst features. There is 
also a theory that these administration in- 
formation policies stemmed from the Boston 
Brahmin tradition that even though democ- 
racy prevailed, it should be operated by a 
special class of superior people who should 
tell those they governed as little as possible 
about what is really being done with their 
tax dollars, and Government. 
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POLICY OF DECEPTION 


At any rate, when the first major crisis of 
the Kennedy administration broke in the 
Bay of Pigs, it adopted the policy later ad- 
vocated so shrilly by Arthur Sylvester, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Public Af- 
fairs, that the Government has a right to 
lie in an attempt to deceive an enemy even 
if this also means deceiving its own people, 
It is now evident that the Government did a 
great deal of lying about what went on just 
before and during the Bay of Pigs fiasco. 
While this official lying may have been in- 
tended to deceive the enemy, we think it 
would be difficult to make a valid case on this 
score. The subsequent record suggests that 
it was really motivated by a self-serving 
desire to preserve a governmental image that 
the facts would not support. 

In any event, the administration made its 
decision at the time of the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion to manage the news to suits its own 
ends, and it has continued to try to do so 
in every major international crisis since. In 
a free society with a free press it is difficult 
to suppress the facts for long, and it is im- 
possible to manage the news very effectively 
to maintain the desired image for very long 
if the facts do not support it. Thus the 
facts have been popping up about what 
really occurred in Cuba from the Bay of 
Pigs to the missile crisis of last fall, and 
each new fact pulls a prop out from under 
the version dispensed by the official news 
managers and their talented amateur assist- 
ants. Each new fact that proves to be at 
variance with the official stories told at the 
time also erodes public confidence both at 
home and abroad in the integrity and cred- 
ibility of the public officials involved. 

This is why the Kennedy administration 
is receiving precious little credit for any of 
Its recent maneuvers even when those ma- 
neuvers, if fully and honestly explained, 
would merit plaudits instead of brickbats. 
The entire problem of NATO nuclear deter- 
rent forces has been handled with the same 
cavalier disregard for the facts and crudely 
managed attempts to conceal what is really 
occurring. From the Skybolt cancellation 

the Polaris submarine and surface 
ship NATO deterrent proposals, it is difficult 
for anybody here or in Europe to follow the 
swift of contradictory justifications 
under which real motivations and policy are 
thinly concealed. 


SUSPICION ABROAD 


There is now a widespread suspicion in 
Europe as a result of all this that there is 
some secret or tacit agreement between the 
White House and the Kremlin involving a 
U.S. nuclear disengagement in Europe in ex- 
change for the Soviet withdrawal of missiles 
and troops from Cuba. Certainly the net 
result of the Skybolt fiasco was to take Brit- 
ain out of the effective nuclear deterrent 
business for a long time. When the real 

costs of Polaris submarines are faced in the 
British defense budget, this proposed force 
will disappear like a mirage. The withdrawal 
of Jupiter IRBM’s from Turkey and Italy 
appears to be part of this pattern, even 
though the administration stoutly denies it. 
The ire directed against the French effort 
to maintain a nuclear striking force under 
its own flag also lends credence to this theory. 

It is ironic that the louder the Kennedy 
administration now denies these rumors, the 
more credence they gain because people re- 
member the similar denlals and assurances 
given at the time of the Cuban crises that 
later proved to be deliberate errors of fact 
justified in the name of expediency. 

This Nation is still a free society and its 
policies must rise or fall on their degree of 
public support. The people of this Nation 
are not used to being deliberately deceived 
by their elected or appointive officials, nor 
will they tolerate it for long. Until the 
Kennedy administration recognizes this sim- 
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ple fact and revises its methods of explain - 
ing its policies to the American people, it 18 
likely to encounter increasing suspicion 
its motives and diminishing support for its 
policies. 

ROBERT Horz. 


Mast of the Battleship U.S.S. “West 
Virginia” Dedicated as a Memorial to 
War Dead in Impressive Ceremonies 
at State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, May 11, 1963, West Vir 
University was the scene of a significant 
tribute to the gallant crew of the U.S.5- 
West Virginia, and to all those West 
Virginians who have so nobly served in 
the Armed Forces of our country. 

More than 1,000 spectators gathered 
on the campus as the mainmast of 
once mighty battleship was dedicated 9 
a memorial. The ceremony brought to 
successful climax a project which cap- 
tured the imagination of the student 
body, and which required the coordi- 
nated efforts of private industry and pub- 
lic officials and faculty members. 

Taking place during West Virginia? 
centennial year, 1963, and as a part of 
the university’s greater West Virginis 
weekend, the dedication ceremony 
impressive in its direct simplicity. Adm- 
Felix B. Stump, U.S. Navy, retired 
from Parkersburg, W. Va., was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Following his remarks: 
the mast was officially presented to uni- 
versity president, Dr. Paul A. Miller, bY 
Lt. Comdr. Ralph L. Hooton, U.S. Navy: 
of Rowlesburg, W. Va. The Preston 
County hero gave meaningful remark 
reminiscent of the ships stirring battle 
encounters. Lieutenant Co 
Hooton was stationed aboard the U.S.5: 
West Virginia when she was sunk bY 
enemy action at Pearl Harbor, December 
7, 1941. 

Also in attendance on this notable 0¢- 
casion were: the Honorable W. W. Bar- 
ron, Governor of West Virginia; Joseph 
C. Gluck, past department chaplain of 
VFW, and now director of student af- 
fairs at West Virginia University; of- 
ficials of the West Virginia Department 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars; leaders of 
the American Legion in West Virginia: 
faculty members; and representatives 
the student body. It was indeed a privi- 
lege for me to be present and to have the 
opportunity to participate in the dedi- 
cation of a memorial so rich in history 
and meaning. 

The 55-foot spar, which weighs 8 tons. 
stands in the center of a beautifulli 
landscaped terrace centrally located on 
the university’s main campus. As 
18-gun salute boomed, and flags of the 
United States, the State of West Virginia, 
and West Virginia University flew at 
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half-mast, an appreciative and reflective 
audience watched the proceedings. 
the crowd was Jack Bowman, a 
inird-year law student who, in 1959, had 
terested the student government in the 
Project of acquiring the mast. The stu- 
t newspaper the Daily Athenaeum 
tially recommended a memorial to 
the 105 men who lost their lives in the 
of the huge battleship—and thus 
the idea gained widespread support. 
bor ed from the waters of Pearl Har- 
and reactivated as a fighting war- 
thip, the Wee Vee" was removed from 
active service in 1948. When readied for 
pping it was owned by a New York 
denn. was located on the west coast, was 
Scrapped by a concern from Chi- 
se and operations were being delayed 
8 longshoremen’s strike. Surmount- 
Mg these complications, the student 
body launched a lengthy fundraising 
to pay for shipping charges 
and reassembly of the mast. Costs were 
estimated at $2,500. 
th ever, through efforts of sympa- 
etic citizens, free transportation was 
N ed on the Baltimore and Ohio, 
orthern Pacific, and Burlington railway 
lines, I was happy to cooperate in this 
4 dearor. Attorney Robert H. C. Kay, 
Attinguished alumnus of the univer- 
hey of Charleston, W. Va., was most 
Additionally, the State Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the State Association 
Chambers of Commerce lent their 
— support, and a private construc- 
H company moved the mast from 
Untington to Morgantown. 
Thus, on May 11, the mast of the 


Shrined as a memorial to the valor of the 
war Who died aboard her in a terrible 
2 May this symbol remind us that we 
tah Never relax our vigilance, or dimin- 
donne efforts to achieve peace and free- 
for all the world. 
ee: President, I request that remarks 
Dr. Paul A. Miller, president. of West 
y irginia University, and Admiral Felix 
Stump, U.S. Navy, retired, at the dedi- 
Vir of the mast of the U.S.S. West 
Ww nia, May 11, 1963, at Morgantown, 
Ja., be printed in the Appendix. 
a There being no objection, the remarks 
ere ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


TION or Mast or USS. “WEST VIRGINIA” 
w (By Paul A. Miller) 

unden am Butler Yeats, no stranger to the 
Bin to of man, once wrote, We be- 
traged live when we have conceived life as 
Unites z, More than two decades ago, the 
ted States was forced into one of the most 
king tating conflicts ever conceived by man- 
Pulleg ran mast was there. It has been 
brough: from the mountains of scrap and 
ita t back here, to the place which gave 
not zune, to assure us that these dead shall 


Memoria] 0 ten. It stands here as a 
hag to the tragedy of man; man who 
live in his refusal to learn how to 


tak, referring to die. Would that this mast 
firman ħere and join the living as an af- 
or we of life, of humaneness among men; 
man -e Only be poised there, propped up by 
dle taa a: mute, uncomf Symbols 
- They rust and fall and join the rest. 

heap Pe is that one day, above the ash 
„chere will be those who have learned 

this symbol, and its meaning will be 
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full within them, and they may say, “It was 
right, after all; then men struggled to sur- 
vive; but before long their children learned 
to endure; and now, from all of them, we 
have learned to prevail.” Today, let the 
living revere this mast for its meaning sent 
up from the past, and honor it for all it 
symbolizes for the future. Let it be a liv- 
ing symbol for this land and for this people; 
and for West Virginia, let it stand for a res- 
urrection and new life, with deepening hope 
and future promise. Most of all, may man 
learn from the tragedies of his life to cherish 
and to honor men, both the living and the 
dead. 


ADDRESS By ADM. FELIX B. Srump, U.S. Navy, 
RETIRED, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE MAST 
OF THE U.S.S. WEST VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITY, MORGANTOWN, W. Va., May 11, 
1963 
Governor Barron, Senator Randolph, Presi- 

dent Miller, Mr. Haslem, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor 
and a pleasure to return to my native State 
on this worthy and patriotic occasion, West 
Virginians are, I believe, universally proud 
of their West Virginia heritage and I have 
found that none are less proud than those 
of us who by force of circumstances live out- 
side the State. West Virginians can be 
proud of this great university, students of 
which took the lead in preserving the mast of 
the USS. West Virginia as a permanent 
memorial to West Virginians who have 
served in the Armed Forces of their country, 
many of whom have made the supreme sac- 
rifice to preserve for future generations the 
freedom won for us by our forefathers in war 
and peace. 

The West Virginia was the last of the super 

dreadnaughts. Some 14 others under con- 

struction were destroyed in various stages of 
completion in a fruitless international dis- 
armament agreement. 

The West Virginia was first commissioned 
on December 1, 1923, under the command of 
Capt. T. J. Senn, later to rise to four-star 
rank, and the position of commander in 
chief. A succession of outstanding officers 
commanded the West Virginia throughout 
its active life, many of whom have risen to 
high rank. 

The West Virginia was always known as 
a happy ship of which the officers and crew 
were proud. It was always known as an effi- 
cient ship and five times won the battle 
efficiency pennant given annually to the 
most efficient battleship in the fleet. 

West Virginians should have nothing but 
pride for this fine ship which was named 
after their State. 

At Pearl Harbor the West Virginia was sunk 
by a combination of torpedoes and bombs. 
One hundred and five officers and enlisted 
men lost their lives, but there was not one 
case of any member of the West Virginia's 
crew who did not perform with heroism and 
efficiency. The captain was mortally 
wounded. 

As the torpedo hits were on one side, the 
ship took a heavy list which was corrected 
without orders by the damage control officer 
by counterflooding so that when the West 
Virginia settled on the bottom it was right 
side up which made possible its later raising 
and recommissioning and which also greatly 
reduced the loss of life. 

Many of the officers and men were on shore 
but made every endeavor to return to their 
ship to assist in the antiaircraft 
batteries and in fighting the flames. One 
young ensign from the West Virginia upon 
returning found that he could get aboard 
only one ship, the Phoentr, a cruiser, which 
Was immediately moving out of the harbor. 
He reported to the captain and asked if 
he had any need for a turret officer, and 
upon being told that none was needed, he 
dove off the Phoeniz into the water as that 
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ship passed the West Virginia, and swam back 
to his ship and climbed aboard. 

The West Virginia was raised in 1943 and 
under her own power steamed back to the 
Bremerton Navy Yard to be rebuilt. The 
West Virginia returned to the fleet in the 
western Pacific in the early fall of 1944 after 
which this fine ship participated in the most 
important battles against the Japanese, such 
as, Leyte, Surigao Straits, Mindoro, Lingayen, 
Iwo Jima, and Okinawa—finally entering 
Tokyo Bay to witness the surrender of the 
Japanese on board the U.5.S. Missouri in 
September 1945. 

During this time, the West Virginia fired 
in anger over 3,000 16-inch shells, over 
2,400 5-inch shells, and over 33,000 smaller 
antiaircraft projectiles. 

In the Battle of Surigao Straits alone the 
West Virginia through its accurate fire in the 
darkness with radar control sank a large 
Japanese battleship in 6 minutes. The first 
salvo was a hit and in this battle alone, the 
West Virginia more than paid back to the 
Nation the millions of dollars that had been 
spent on her original construction, on her 
maintenance through the years, and in her 
reconstruction after Pearl Harbor. 

The highly efficient performance of duty 
by the U.S.S. West Virginia throughout the 
war, and especially at the Battle of Surigao 
Straits, was in itself a great tribute to the 
splendid character, versatility, training, dis- 
cipline and courage of the type of officers and 
men who manned the U.S. Navy during the 
war. During the Battle, there were 
on board the West Virginia very few officers 
and men who had even seen battle before and 
very few, relatively speaking, who had even 
seen naval service before the war. In fact, 
most of them had only a little over 2 months’ 
training at sea in the West Virginia before 
they were called upon to demonstrate the 


efficiency that might be expected from a well- ` 


trained crew of professionals. 

You can be sure that this mast came from 
a ship which had always performed in a way 
that reflected credit upon the U.S. Navy and 
upon the Nation while carrying the proud 
name West Virginia, 

The erection of this mast and its preserva- 
tion as a monument will remind students 
and others who come here that our Nation 
stands ready to fight to preserve its freedom 
and that the word “patriotism” is not obso- 
lete, but that patriotism represents a dedi- 
cation to our beloved United States which 
West Virginians and other Americans will 
pay foremost in their hearts in the years 

come. 


The Attorney General in Dixie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1983 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the unfortunate and violent re- 
actions to the race problem in Alabama 
has focused the attention of this Nation 
and the greater portion of the world on 
this area. Our newspapers have por- 
trayed the incidents in pictures, print, 
and editorials. One such editorial in the 
April 27 issue of the Philadelphia In- 


quirer has drawn my attention. It is R 


good editorial and does credit to the sub- 
ject. However, I cannot help but dis- 
agree with that portion which indicates 
the Attorney General should have laid 
more stress on the legal and moral basis 
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underlying the equality of civil rights 
to which all Negroes are entitled when he 
recently visited several Southern States. 

Certainly the Attorney General has 
stressed these legal principles in all his 
public utterances on the subject. Our 
courts have constantly stressed it in the 
various decisions rendered over the past 
several years. In fact, it is there, pre- 
vailing above all else, and cannot be cast 
aside by misinterpretation, or by those 
who fail or refuse to recognize it. It is a 
basic fact of law, it has been decided, and 
should not be an issue at this late date. 


The Attorney General’s visit to the 
South was predicated on reason, a 
mutual understanding of the problem, an 
appeal if you will, to the better emotions 
of those involved in the struggle, and 
above all a forthright effort to avoid the 
unfortunate incidents which came about, 
to the shame and discredit of all of us. 


For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks I insert the above-mentioned edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL IN DIXIE 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy has 
shown courage, wisdom, and reasonableness 
in his visit to South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama for public addresses and private 
conversations on racial problems. 

His call to responsible southern leadership 
for active support of moves to end injustices 
against Negroes is timely and appropriate. 
This is a juncture in history when fair- 
minded southerners need to rise to the chal- 
lenge. They no longer can afford to main- 
tain an attitude of passive indifference to 
the evils of bias and bigotry in their midst. 
It is the duty of public officials and private 
citizens in the South, as in all sections of the 
country, to breathe life and meaning into 
the hallowed principles of equality for all 
Americans, regardless of race or creed, by 
practicing and defending the principles in 
their own States and their own communities, 

Mr. Kennedy, speaking as head of the Jus- 
tice Department, gave credit where credit is 
due when he commended those people of 
South Carolina and Georgia who have given 
full measure of their energy to comply 
peaceably with the US. Constitution and 
court orders stipulating the abolishment of 
racial segregation in educational institutions 
and elsewhere. This is, as the Attorney Gen- 
eral noted, in contrast to the situation in 
Mississippi where Gov. Ross Barnett has 
led the State down a shameful road of vio- 
lence and defiance. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Kennedy seems not to 
have received much encouragement in talks 
with authorities in Alabama. He is sald to 
have described that unhappy land as being 
“like a foreign country.” If he did make 
that comment it was no exaggeration. The 
unenlightened views of Gov. George C. Wal- 
lace and other white supremacists in Ala- 
bama are w. y alien to the American way 
of life in the mid-20th century. If Governor 
Wallace has in mind turning Alabama into 
“another Mississippi” he will win nothing 
but discredit for himself and the disgust of 
the Nation. 

We believe that Attorney General Kennedy 
might have been more effective if his ad- 
dresses to southern audiences had put 
greater em on the legal and moral 
rights of Negroes to equality of opportunity 
in education, in voting, in employment, in 
housing, etc., instead of the de- 
sirability of avoiding agitation and blood- 
shed. Even if there were no prospect of 
unrest or violence the entitlement of Ne- 
groes to equal justice under the laws of God 
and country should be upheld under all cir- 
cumstances and in every State. 
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The South shall move beyond the cross- 
roads. The Negro shall be free and equal not 
merely in theory but in fact. Southerners 
who accept this historic truth and pledge 
their Hyves and their honor to Ita fulfillment 
are destined to emerge as the leaders of a new 
and better South. 


The Orange Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the fight against racial dis- 
crimination takes different forms to meet 
specific situations. In my home State 
of New Jersey, one of the major questions 
raised within recent years has been 
whether de facto segregation creates the 
problems similar to those caused by offi- 
cial, entrenched segregation. | 

Governor Hughes has long been alert 
to this question. In a letter written to 
an Englewood councilman on June 18, 
1962, the Governor defined the problem 
and gave his own views on the problem: 

De facto segregation— 


He wrote— 

is a term used to denote a racial imbalance 
generated other than by an intentional gerry- 
mandering of school districts to cause segre- 
gation. It results, almost automatically from 
residential patterns which in turn are based 
upon social and economic factors. While 
unintentional, it is equally harmful, as 
though it were intended. While de facto seg- 
regation may be no one’s fault, its attempted 
correction must be everyone’s business, 1 
the American and New Jersey's pledge of 
equality of educational opportunity Is to be 
fulfilled. 


The Governor also said that the neigh- 
borhood school policy has much to rec- 
ommend it, and that he was “uncon- 
vinced that the neighborhood school 
policy is so static, unyielding, and in- 
adaptive as to reach this result,” to pre- 
vent de facto segregation. 

On May 16 the State Education Com- 
missioner, Frederick M. Raubinger, ruled 
that “extreme racial imbalance” in pub- 
lic schools of New Jersey is illegal even 
though it may be unintended. 

This decision, reached after long, pa- 
tient, and lawful efforts by many per- 
sons concerned about true equality in 
education, set a precedent that will, I 
am sure, be heartening to everyone who 
is working for justice in our schools and 
in all parts of our society. As Governor 
Hughes said, it was the first time to his 
knowledge that such an opinion has been 
reached in any part of the country. 

An editorial in the Newark Evening 
News of May 17 explores some of the 
other implications of the decision. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe ORANGE DECISION 

In ordering the Orange School Board to 

end the “extreme racial imbalance” in Oak- 
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wood School, Education Commissioner Rau- 
binger has laid down principles applicabl 
in many communities beset by de facto seg- 
regation in their school systems. As a con- 
spicuous example, Governor Hughes men“ 
tions Englewood. 

The commissioner's conclusion—that seg" 
regation has a baneful effect on suce 
learning—has its origin in the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954. There the Court 
too, held that segregated education is un- 
equal education. 

The Court was talking about a school 875. 
tem purposely created to separate pupils 80" 
cording to race. Certainly this is not 
design in Orange or in other communities 
of New Jersey. Here, when excessive 
imbalance occurs in classrooms, it is 
product of residential concentrations. Un- 
fortunately, the deleterious result, as in Oak 
wood School, is the same, S 

The cure cited by Mr. Raubinger is an 
obvious one: Eliminate segregated neigh 
hoods. But, as the commisssioner no 
residential patterns are beyond his office 
power to adjust. 

In attempting to cope with neighborhood 
segregation, the legislature has placed 2 
fair housing law on the books. But 22 
centrations remain and as long as they m 
the school’s problems will be aggravated 
greater or lesser degree. 

Commissioner Raubinger recognizes, fe 
reasonable persons must, the basic advan 
tages of a neighborhood school system. +, 
holds less inconvenience and far fewer 
fic hazards than extended travel 
town. Consideration also must be giveD 0 
loss of extracurricular activities and th 
handicaps imposed by separating school 
neighborhood relationships. s, 

But in such cases as Orange, Mr. Rav 
binger applies the fundamentally > 
Judgment that 99 percent Negro enro 
constitutes a deprivation of educational OP" 
portunity. He calls upon the school board 
to come up with its own solution by July 
or accept his recommendation of combining 
the enroliments of Oakwood and Park 
schools. This would not produce an ides! 
solution, but it would level the Negro en 
rollment at 72 percent. 

If we are to learn anything from the 
Orange controversy it is that negotiation ir 
preferable to litigation in the resolution 
community ents, This dispute 
could have been resolved months ago wit? 
far less abrasion to community relation“ 
ships. 

There is nothing in the Orange and En- 
glewood situations that can not be solved · 
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Producer Livestock Program 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 

Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, we hev 

here a situation where the Congress 
asked to ratify and endorse a practice 
where on the rancher who sells livestock 
t. 


is assessed an additional tax im 
upon him without his clear co = 
The function of this amendment is Sim 
ply to require that where such a dedu” 
tion is made by private persons the 25 
dividual who has the deduction ma #4 
from his commodities or from the pri 2 
that he receives shall first give his assen 
Mr. Speaker, this is a very simple 
amendment. I think no Member 


should object. The seller of livestock 
Pe nee a deduction of this kind made 


he & commodity sold by him should 
ve first the opportunity to indicate his 
I t. As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, 
note that this bill is one that is offered 
5 the Farm Bureau. I know the Farm 
tho eau has been the great champion of 
1 rights of individuals throughout the 
lar I know they have been particu- 
<a active in protecting the rights of 
de unionists from the trade unions 
themselves. So, Mr. Speaker, I think 
— Would be entirely agreeable and in 
ii Td with the purpose of this amend- 
of he and they would endorse the idea 
Ga Ving the seller of livestock protected 
Gan ree to it that when there is a deduc- 
from proceeds of the sale by private 
Parties the seller gives his consent, As 
matter of fact, this language is taken 
of the lly verbatim from the language 
Was Wyoming right to work law which 
Just lobbied through by the National 
lation of Manufacturers and by the 
Which oa eau, So this is an amendment 
Whol the Farm Bureau members should 
— eheartedly and enthusiastically 
port since it has been taken from 


v 


J} 


{e language of their own bill and since. 


does nothing but say that when an 
ual sells property before any por- 
the proceds of the sale of his 
taken from him, he has a 
his full assent and even 
consulted, as is done under 
work statute of which the 
u and the National Associa- 
ufacturers are so very very 


E 


i 
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no inconvenience imposed on 
ter by this amendment that 
ttee bill would not impose on 
er. The amendment outlaws 
taxation, even if for a most 
While purpose, without consent of 
» & principal for which our fore- 
Ought. 
big shipments and little shipments 
contract will need only indi- 
& place where the rancher who sells 
te his assent. To do other 
— approve this amendment is to 
manner a situation fraught with all 
Mr of possibility of rascility. 
° er 
of my ine I yield back the balance 
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Address by Governor of Hawaii Before 


unn Language Teachers Associa- 
n 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


In or HAWAII 
_THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 
Mr, z 


INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
the amous consent to have printed in 
liyer C NGRESSTONAL RECORD a speech de- 
before bY Gov. John A. Burns, of Hawaii, 
Associ the Hewett Lanquags Teachers 

speech not only reflec 
the Multilingual composition of the new 
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State of Hawaii, but also is to be com- 
mended for the manner in which this 
linguistic capability can be used in a 
most productive manner for the progress 
of the State. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR JOHN A. BURNS BEFORE 

HA wart LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 

Princess Karonant HorTEL, May 10, 1963 


It is a great privilege for me to address 
you language teachers tonight. I must con- 
fess I feel at least a little bit inadequate in 
your company, knownig that each of you has 
at your command at least one other language 
besides English. I do have a passing ac- 
quaintance with a few phrases in Japanese, 
Chinese, Filipino and Hawaiian, as a result 
of my upbringing in our multilingual com- 
munity, but my knowledge of these lan- 
guages is not an academic one. 

The language in which I think, read and 
write is English. This is the case with most 
Americans, and hereir lies, in my judgment, 
one of the major problems facing the West- 
ern World today—our indifference and un- 
Willingness to make a real concerted effort 
to learn other major languages. 

My interest in y language— 
is a natural one, having spent most of my 
life in Hawali and having been exposed to 
the melodious rhythm of Filipino dialects, 
the lively diction of Portuguese, the dis- 
ciplined monotone of Japanese, the sing-song 
tones of Chinese and the warm and gentle 
language of our native Hawallans. 

And as a politican, my interest in language 
has always been a keen one. Cut a politi- 
can's tongue off and you'll be left with a 
retired statesman. 

Seriously though, I have had a lifelong 
interest in languages, and that is why I am 
particularly grateful for this opportunity 
to talk with you tonight, : 

You represent a class of teachers that I 
regard as one of the most important in our 
educational system. It is my hope that 
eventually, all of the children educated in 
our public schools will have the opportunity 
to become fluent in at least one other lan- 
guage besides English. To achieve this, there 


children to foreign languages 

age, to begin to unlock for them the mys- 
teries behind different tongues before their 
minds become more rigid. 

I believe it is a commonly accepted con- 
viction in some academic circles that we 
Americans have been somewhat remiss in 
our obligation to really get to know people 
of other tongues. We have been criticized— 
and not without reason—for depending on 
people of other cultures to learn our lan- 
guage, without meeting them halfway. 

In the high schools of Pakistan, students 
study English for an hour every day. That 
is the law in that country. In Japan, stu- 
dents are required to study English also. 

So it is that many foreigners have learned 
and are learning English. This knowledge, 
however, has not been accompanied by a con- 
comitant understanding of our culture. 
Through a study of English, foreigners find 
out about our culture, but this does not 
mean they understand it. 

And m the same manner, most American 
tourists who visit abroad, unless they speak 
the of the countries they visit, do 
not get a real insight into the peoples they 
meet. 

You have read, I am sure, of some of the 

this administration has been talk- 
ing of in the areas of international relations 
in the Pacific and of our emphasis on edu- 
cation and economic development in Ha 

You know then that communicati will 
be an factor in bringing about the 
conditions that will improve the lives of all 
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children. 

As teachers, you thus have an 


t role to play in the fulfillment of 
the hopes and aspirations of the people of 
Hawail. 

There has been a tremendous amount of 
discussion in our newspapers, magazines, ra- 
dio, and television about the European Com- 
mon Market. Nearly everyone agrees that 
the Common Market will put Europe on a 
new economic footing and perhaps even set 
the stage for an eventual United Europe. 
And this all began with an agreement among 
certain nations to form a European Coal 
Community. 

The same prospect awaits the emerging 
nations of the vast Pacific and the continents 
bordering along the ocean in this hemi- 
sphere. We have but to see the opportu- 
nities in it and to have the patience to work 
steadfastly toward the peaceful formation of 
what could amount to a Pacific Common 
Market. 

And how does all this affect Hawalli? Let 
me answer by asking a few rhetorical ques- 
tions: 

Where should the headquarters for a Pa- 
cific Common Market or an International 
Trade Center of the Pacific be located? 

Does not such a center need established 
mass communication facilities? 

Would it not be logical for such a center 
to be centrally located and easily accessible 
and in a climate suitable for year-round 
operation? 

Would it not be logical to place such a 
center where, over a long period of time, the 
people have been exposed to a variety of 
ethnic traditions and cultures, particularly 
those of the Orient and the Pacific? 

Would it not also be logical to establish 
a center in a cosmopolitan area where there 
is already a wealth of business, professional 
and educational experience? 

I have naturally been describing Hawali 
in the criteria I have just mentioned. To 
me there is no more logical place to start 
building an International Trade Center Com- 
plex than in our islands. And such a center 
can be the foundation on which a true Pa- 
cific Common Market, based on economic and 
political ties, can be established. 

There are other sites in the Pacific equally 
suitable, by virtue of physical and geopo- 
litical reasons, for a meeting place of peoples 
from different lands. 

But Hawaii has the basic resource that no 
other place has—and that is our people. 
We have the talent to do the things neces- 
sary to move a concept and make it a reality. 

As we move toward our goal of assuming 
economic leadership in the Pacific, there will 
be a need for us to communicate efficiently 
and thoroughly with peoples of different 
tongues. A 

The success of negotiations between people 
of different frequently rests on a 
complete understanding of minds. Direct, 
face-to-face communication is the best way 
to achieve this. 

And if the person on the other side of the 
desk speaks our language only haltingly and 
we know of his basic language, nego- 
tiations are apt to break down. ‘ 

At no time has there been a more impera- 
tive need for competent, intelligent leaders 


English. The languages of Asia, of Europe, 
and of Africa must be mastered by large 
segments of our people in order for us to 
understand and appreciate and evaluate the 
culture, the psychology and the aspirations 
of the people we need to deal with in this 
age of fast-moving international economic 
and diplomatic relations. 


Your special responsibility, as language 


understanding 
appreciating foreign cultures and languages. 
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As your Governor, I share this responsibil- 
ity with you. I ask that you assume most 
of the load because you are on the line, so 
to speak, and in direct touch with those 
of our people who will be our leaders to- 
morrow. 

A vocabulary is sometimes likened to an 
intellectual checking account, an instru- 
mentality by which we bank our learnings 
and draw upon at will. 

There are those who advocate a universal 
language, one bank in which ali of our ac- 
counts would be held. This is not really 
a bad idea. 

But consider how much richer we would 
all be if each of us had several 
accounts in different language banks. Ex- 
changes with others would be more frequent. 
And since our vocabularies are built up 
largely to express ourselves more efficiently 
and more accurately, consider how much 
more extensive the exchange of ideas would 
be as the number of accounts grew. 
With a freer flow of ideas, it naturally follows 
that there will be greater understanding 
among the peoples of the world. 

And is this not what we all seek? Peace 
and understanding? 

I recognize I have rambled about some- 
what tonight in offering you some of my 
thoughts on languages. Let me conclude 
by quoting some words Of Prof. Chariton 
Laird, of the University of Nevada. Profes- 
sor Laird, in his book “The Miracles of Lan- 
guage,” says: 

“Language is, and since its invention or 
discovery always has been, the most im- 
portant tool man ever devised. Man is some- 
times described as a tool-using animal; lan- 
guage is his basic tool, It is the tool more 
than any other with which he makes his 
living, makes his home, makes his life. As 
man becomes more and more a social being, 
as the world becomes more and more a social 
community, communication grows ever more 
imperative. And language is the basis of 
communication. Language ia also the in- 
strument with which we think and 
is the rarest and most needed commodity in 
the world.“ 

Arigato. Salamat. Merci. Do che. Gra- 
clas. Mahalo and thank you. 


The Brittle Brifliance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Aviation Week and Space Tech- 
nology, April 15, 1963: 

Tue Barrr.s BRILLIANCE 


It is sad for anybody who watched Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy inaugurated that 
frosty January day in 1961, with the words 
of his address glittering with the same bril- 
liance as the bright winter sun reflecting 
from the snowbanks on Capitol Hill, to meas- 
ure the low estate to which this administra- 
tion has fallen as it passed midcourss and 
headed down the homestretch toward the 
1964 accounting with the electorate. 

So much of that early brilliance has proved 
too brittle under the stress and strain of 
international and domestic pressures; 80 
much of that intelligence lacked sufficient 
control to prevent its growth into smart- 
aleck antics; so much of that apparent can- 
dor and refreshing frankness degenerated so 
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quickly into the sly half-truth, the calcu- 
lated falsehood and the crude stage manage- 
ment of news; £0 many of the early achieve- 
ments have proved so much less substantial 
under the erosion of time and truth; and so 
many of them haye been exposed for simple 
political legerdemain in lieu of the courage- 
ous national leadership that was promised. 
When the epitaph of the Kennedy admin- 
istration is written, certainly “Cuba” should 
be chiseled in the largest letters. From the 
Bay of Pigs invasion through the latest phase 
of curbing anti-Castro guerrillas this admin- 
istration has flimlammed the American 
people in a shameful manner. This, more 
than anything else to date, has backfired 
with such vigor that the administration's 
original popularity has hit the skids. It is 
dificult for the American people to stomach 
the spectacle of this Government and its 
allies doing Castro’s police work for him 
while at the same time permitting him to 
export saboteurs and Communist agents by 
the thousands all over Latin America. 
SKYBOLT JOLT 


The jolt of the Skybolt cancellation is still 
reverberating among our allies and has fur- 
ther reduced the credibility factor of this 
administration. Other nations must won- 
der at the administration logie that scrapped 
Skybolt before its test program has reached 
full stride while at the same time It placed 
its major nuclear force into the Minuteman 
missile which, after 2 years of intensive test- 
ing and frantic developmental fixes, still 
cannot meet its range and payload require- 
ments. = 

If the administration’s antics over Bomarc 


Despite all of the fast-talking presentations 
on economy in the Defense Department, this 
budget continues to climb sharply. The 
Senate investigation of the TFX contract 
award has revealed Just how spurious most 
of this Pentagon cost-effectiveness double- 
talk really is. The TFX investigation has 
also raised the question as to how a Secre- 
tary of Defense who Is so obtuse in his rela- 
tions with the legislative branch of the Gov- 


civilian leaders of the Pentagon have failed 
to win the respect, loyalty and confidence 
from the working levels that any commander 
needs from his troops to operate successfully. 
This is a situation that the country cannot 
safely endure for very long. 
SPACE BUDGET PROBLEMS 
After a brilliant, courageous start in the 


ment of this vast expenditure of public funds 
and also on the value of the goals it has set. 
It is doing an increasingly bumbling job of 
handling these criticisms and explaining to 
the taxpayers what the space race is really all 


nt and there appears to 
be no solid substance to replace it. Again 
the Nation will be the ultimate loser if these 
space technology goals are lost because of an 
ineffective defense of their validity. 

Now, to give the American people further 
wonderment over what kind of people they 
have governing them, comes the episode of 
the Starad satellite, where the launch of 
purely sclentific satellite and the 
therefrom were kept secret for months 
administration scientific advisers. This cer- 
tainly looks like another clumsy attempt to 
conceal bad news about the effects of a basic 
technical miscalculation. Perhaps the men 
who tried to keep these results secret will 
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eventually come forth with a more cogent 
reason for this cloak and dagger techniqu? 
but the odds are against it. 

As this administration flounders toward 
1964 and its day of reckoning at the polls, 15 
can look back on an incredible trail of politi- 
cal, technical and moral wreckage that 
leave even its most ardent supporters won” 
dering how it all could have happened since 
the snow-sparkling brilliant promise of in- 
auguration day. 

ROBERT Horz. 


Tribute to Miss Ada Taylor: Miss Atlantic 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the city of 
Atlantic City, N. J., is this week honor 
ing Miss Ada Taylor, one of its distin- 
guished citizens. Miss Taylor is well 
known for her leadership in civic activ 
ities and for continuing support for com- 
munity enterprises. Her outstanding 
contributions to the cause of greater co, 
operation during thousands of miles of 
travel have justly earned her the affet- 
tionate title of Miss Atlantic City, ac 
corded her by the people of her native 
city. I ask unanimous consent that 3 
letter from the Honorable Joseph Alt- 
man, mayor of Atlantic City, be prin 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 


ATLANTIC Crrr, N.J., 
May 7, 1963. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. Casr, 
U.S. Senator 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Senator: Atlantic City is paying it 
respects to one of its daughters, Miss Ads 
Taylor, who through the years has brought 
wide attention to Atlantic City. Just re 
cently Miss Taylor has spread the name 
our community from coast to coast. Sue 
was selected by students of the Hotel Ad- 
ministration School of Washington State 
University as the Hotel Salesman of the 
Year, the first person so honored. She was 
selected from some 700 persons nominated 
for this honor. 

In going west to receive the honor, Miss 
Taylor made many talks to chambers of 
commerce, hotel associations, civic groups 
fraternities, and sororities, and she met wit? 
many mayors and city officials. One of thé 
main objects of her tour from coast to coast 
was to bring the east and west coasts more 
closely together by having display signs read- 
ing that Route 30, which starts in Atlantic 
City, ends in Portland and Route 40 ends in 
San Francisco. 

Miss Taylor has instituted an olympics 
among the hotel staffs of Atlantic City which 
this year marks its 10th anniversary. It 
would not be possible to list all of the activi- ` 
ties in which Miss Taylor has provided lead - 
ership and active participation but the fol- 
lowing organizations should be listed: 

President and organizer of the Pen Women 
of Atlantic City. 


Charter member and past president of the 
Soroptimist Club of Atlantic City. 
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Charter member and past president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club of 
Atlantic City. 

President of the Atlantic City Figure 

ting Club. 

= president of the Ambassador Swim- 
ming Club, 

Organizer of the Antique Collectors Club 
or Atlantic City. 

ormer chairman of the Women's Olympic 
Swimming Committee. 
pomer chairman of the Amateur Athletic 
nion Women’s Swimming Committee. 
v Life member of the Amateur Athletic 
nion of the United States. 
Life member of the National Institute of 
cial Sciences of New York. 
mber of the board of the Famlly Service 
tion. 

Member of the board of the Visiting Nurse 
Association, 
tp, Member of the special gifts committee of 

® Cancer Society of Atlantic County, the 
chest Red Cross, and the Community 


The author of two books of philosophic 
Is. and of several one act plays for 
teurs. 

ache has received the Woman of the Year 
Fiori from the Soroptimist Club, the Busi- 
and Professional Womens Club, and the 
els Guild of Atiantic City. Also the 
ton, oo Daughters Award from Washing- 


Good 
happ ex and best wishes for health and 
Friendly yours, 


JOSEPHI ALTMAN, 
Mayor. 


Southern Bell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Ben DORN. Mr. Speaker, Southern 
ean is an outstanding example of what 
be accomplished through free enter- 
Prise. This great company is privately 
financed and operated, receives no Gov- 
— subsidy, and no guaranteed 
lane t. The success of other businesses, 
Seon, @nd small, Government business, 
a in every walk of life, and even 
d national security, depends upon the 
edication and efficiency of those who 
era te our superb telephone and tele- 
Dh system throughout the United 
States, 
telecuthern a Bell Lis a vital part of the best 
ne egraph system in the 
World today. Southern Bell is a business 


ot peop] 
peoples serving and helping other 


1 ene Mosley, Southern Bell assistant 
ce president of public relations, out- 
T in the May issue of the Southern 
News a few pointers for those 
associated with Southern Bell. I com- 
Qoa to the Congress, our staffs, and all 
vernment personnel the following 
tions of Mr. Mosley to 
Southern Bell employees: 
or a ara? customer who has a request 
em the ro- 
7 to help 8 
„se good judgment in answering re- 
Wests and handling problems, 
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3. Demonstrate the desire and flexibility 
which will enable every customer’s request 
for service to be satisfied. 

4. Demonstrate at various levels of super- 
vision a sincere interest and an awareness of 
service problems and the need to solve them, 
thus encouraging others to use the initiative 
and Judgment necessary to do the same, 

5. Be alert to our present responsibilities 
and prepare ourselves to face the challenges 
of tomorrow. 


The 25th Anniversary of the Hatch Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 
IN THE E 5 8 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, besides 
being an election year, next year will 


mark the. 25th anniversary of the Hatch - 


Act, which governs the political activity 
of Federal employees. There have been 
many important trends in this country 
during the last quarter-century, not the 
least of which is a healthy trend toward 
increased political activity on the part 
of our citizens. Federal Government 
employees have not been full partici- 
pants in this trend because of the re- 
strictive effect of the Hatch Act. 

Since 1939, when the Hatch Act was 
enacted, we have had two Hoover Com- 
missions study the organization of the 
executive branch of Government. I 
think it is time to create a little Hatch 
Act Commission to make a complete 
review of legislation limiting political 
activity by officers and employees of the 
Government. While it is generally con- 
ceded that complete elimination of leg- 
islative restrictions on political activity 
could undermine the merit system, I 
think that a review of the laws limiting 
political activity is needed at this time. 

To make this review, I am introducing 
a bill to establish a bipartisan Commis- 
sion on Political Activity of Government 
Personnel. The purpose of this Com- 
mission would be to study Federal laws 
limiting political activity and make con- 
crete legislative recommendations re- 
garding any suggested revisions in the 
law. While there have been minor re- 
visions in the Hatch Act over the years, 
a thorough review of this law, in the 
light of almost 25 years of experience, 
would be very beneficial. 

I would hope that the Commission 
would place special emphasis on the kind 
of political activity that Federal em- 
ployees should be allowed to undertake 
at the local and State levels. At the 
present time, some political activity is 
permitted, but the issue is both complex 
and confused. 

In my own State of Maryland, at the 
latest count we now have 86,412 Federal 
employees, Most of these employees are 
concentrated in only a few areas; for 
example, in Montgomery County there 
are 21,833; in Prince Georges County, 
15,420; in Baltimore City, 11,022; in Bal- 
timore County, 10,433; in Harford Coun- 
ty, 9,025; and in Anne Arundel County, 
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7,135. Many of these people are ex- 
tremely skilled in the techniques of gov- 
ernment and knowledgeable regarding 
public affairs. Unnecessary Federal re- 
strictions governing their political ac- 
tivity at the State and local level have 
deprived many of our local communities 
of the services of these talented individ- 
uals, 

In summary, the time has come for a 
thorough review of the laws limiting 
Political activity of Government em- 
ployees. I have introduced legislation 
to establish a bipartisan Hatch Act 
Commission to accomplish this purpose. 
The final result of this review should be 
legislative proposals which would enable 
our Federal employees to participate 
more fully in the activities that make up 
the foundation of our democratic form 
of government. 


It's Your Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time, an editorial, It's Your Money,” 
which appeared in the Okeechobee News, 
one of the outstanding weekly news- 
papers in the State of Florida. 

I have long been convinced that if the 
American people would realize that the 
Federal Government has no income but 
the money it takes from them in taxes 
the people would not ask so much of the 
Federal Government. I would follow the 
recommendation of this editorial writer 
and refer only to Federal funds as “tax- 
payers’ money.” Perhaps then the peo- 
ple would awaken to the fact that it is 
our money that we spend. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir’s Your Money 

Of all the lost causes I have pushed I 
think none is recalled more often than the 
unsuccessful attempt to do away with the 
expressions “at Government expense” or 
“paid for by Federal funds” and similar 
P. 


hrases. 

Scarcely a day passes but what the news- 
papers report on some project which the 
“Government will pay for.” Quite often a 
politician will explain gleefully to his con- 
stituents how he has saved them money, 
The new bridge or highway or municipal 
“buillding or what have you will not, says the 
politician, cost his beloved taxpayers any- 
thing but a simple fee. 

“The big expense,” he tells his audience, 
“will be taken care of by Federal funds.” 

Now, except for their own contributions 
through personal tax, politicians don't spend 
thelr own money. When the President or 
the Congress approves a gift or a loan of 
millions or billions of dollars, inside the 
country or outside, the money being spent 
doesn't belong to them. It isn’t President 
Kennedy's money that's being spent, any 
more than it was President Eisenhower's 
money or President Truman’s money or 
Sorge Marshall's money under the Marshall 
D 
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The money is taxpayers’ money, it is your 
money and mine, and for a long time I have 
scorched with a slow burn when the loot is 
referred to as Government money, 

The implication is when there is a joint 
financing of some project, any part contrib- 
uted by the Federal Government is “found” 
money. As long as Federal funds are used, 
nobody has to pay. 

It seems to me it is about time somebody 
put to use the known facts of financial life, 
the most prominent being that there are no 
such things as Federal funds in the sense 
the Government owns the money. The Gov- 
ernment doesn't earn a dime unless you in- 
clude some of the unintentional profits it 
makes from its intrusion into business. 

Because of this, I have suggested more 
than once that the phrase “Federal funds” 
be changed to “taxpayers’ money.” Instead 
of accepting a statement that the United 
States is spending $500 million for develop- 
ment of a river in South America, I think 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
ought to agree to print such an item as fol- 
lows: “The taxpayers of the United States 
today sent, te. 

Instead of telling how the Federal Goy- 
ernment is paying for some new building in 
Catchall, Kans., through generous loans at 
low rates, the item ought to read: “The tax- 
paying citizens of 50 States today chipped in 
$43 million so that the people of Catchall 
could have a new downtown development.” 

In the first place, I think the people who 
come up with the scratch, not the gents who 
spend it, should get proper credit. In the 
second place, drumming home the point, day 
after day, that there are no Federal funds 
but only taxpaying citizens’ contributions 
might cause more people to zipper up the 
national purse strings. At least, it might 
get recognition abroad for the hard-working 
folks who make it possible for our agents to 
play Santa Claus. 


Federal funds? Nuts! That's our dough. 


Charlie Russell’s Town 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


/ HON. LEE METCALF 


r OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, one of 
many Montanans who has achieved suc- 
cess in the journalism profession is John 
K. Hutchens, literary critic from the New 
York Herald-Tribune. Mr. Hutchens re- 
cently visited his home State to speak 
at a meeting of the Montana State Li- 
brary Association in Great Falls. 

When he returned to New York, Mr. 
Hutchens recalled for readers of the 
Herald-Tribune his impressions of Great 
Falls, which he calls Charlie Russell's 
town. Mr. Hutchens describes Charles 
Marion Russell as the greatest artist of 
of the American Old West, painter and 
sculptor, cowboy, and storyteller, who 
never had an art lesson in his life—and 
who didn’t have much use for any form 
of progress that altered the West he 
knew.” 

Mr, President, Charles M. Russell lived 
and worked in 
death in 1926. And while we are proud 
of our State and its progress, Mon- 
tanans—especially the people of Great 
Falls—reserve a special spot in their 


Great Falls until his 
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hearts for the world-famous. cowboy 
artist. In a very real sense, I agree with 
Mr. Hutchens. Great Falls is Charlie 
Russell’s town. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hutchen’s article, Charlie 
Russell’s Town,“ from the May 20, 1963, 
issue of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHARLIE Rossis Town 
(By John K. Hutchens) 

Great FALLS, Mont.—It’'s a bustling, beau- 
tiful place, this most populous (60,000) of 
Montana towns, 3,333 feet up in the plains 
that roll on north to Canada and build 
westward into the Rocky Mountain majesty 
of Glacier Park. It's justly proud of its 
size and energy, its huge copper and zinc 
refineries, its Malstrom Air Force missile 
base, a key one in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand's Northwest system. 

But when all the proper salutes have been 
made to progress, Great Falls is still Charlie 
Russell's town, these 36 years after his death. 

Charles Marion Russell, that is, the greatest 
artist of the American Old West, painter and 
sculptor, cowboy and storyteller, who never 
had an art lesson in his life—and who didn't 
have much use for any form of progress 
that altered the West he knew. 

All around the town, you seem to sense 
his presence. At 12th Street and 4th Avenue 
are the Charles M. Russell Gallery and, ad- 
joining it, his log cabin studio, easels still 
standing, the brushes lying about. In the 
gallery are some, by no means all, of his 
finest pictures, and books by and about him. 
Downtown, on busy Central Avenue, is the 
Mint Cafe, somewhat prettied up since the 
days when it was the Mint Saloon where 
Russell and his friends of the open range 
talked the nights away. 

For instance, he would raise a shaggy eye- 
brow could he know that the old gambling 
tables have been succeeded by a soda foun- 
tain. He himself went on the wagon early 
in the century, but not for reasons advocated 
by the WCTU. A double-chocolate dip with 
whipped cream? It would have ranked with 
barbed wire on the cowboy-artist’s list of 
abominations. 

Just the same, the Russell era is all over 
the Mint—in the reproductions of his great- 
est pictures that line the walls, in the glass- 
encased Russell memorabilia, guns, spurs, 
lariats, photographs of Indian and plains life. 
And the greater part of the Mint’s clientele, 
too, would be familiar to him. 

Weatherbeaten horse wranglers, with the 
rolling gait of men who have spent more 
hours in the saddle than out of it, mingle 
with half-breed Indians at the long bar. At 
that bar a drink of bourbon calculated to 
lift the hair on the head as effectively but 
more pleasantly than these Indians’ fore- 
bears did, costs all of 40 cents. 

Not only the Russell era but Russell him- 
self, in a manner of speaking, is almost vis- 
ibly. present. For if you hang around the 
mint long enough, and it is distinctly no 
hardship, you will hear the Russell stories 
that the veterans like to dwell on. Some of 
them came to know him not so many years 
after he rode into the Judith Basin in 1880, 
the wiry 16-year-old from St. Louis who 
soon became known as Kid“ Russell—not 
the ablest cowboy on the range by a long 
shot, but a game, likable lad. 

To be sure, he was “different.” Although 
the towheaded Charlie tried to look tough, 
in a beaded buckskin shirt, and carried a 
sheath knife and a Winchester, he never 
was a real hunter. He was known 
to like Indians. And there were those pic- 
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tures he was always drawing, comic ones of 
his pals, and bright little flowers painted on 
sugar scoops for the girls in the “houses.” 
Some of the ladies, grown old and respect- 
able, had a way years later of bringing these 
objects around to Charlies and asking him 
to brighten the pictures up a little. Or 80 
the old-timers say. 

The story they tell oftenest, however, 18 
of the terrible winter of 1886-87 and the 
picture that made him famous overnight 
throughout the cattle country. To the 
ranch where Kid“ Russell was working, and 
an unprecedented blizzard had decimated 
the herd, came a message from the owner in 
Helena asking the foreman how the cattle 
were doing. 

“T11 make a sketch to go with your an- 
swer,” said Russell, and dashed off a water- 
color, post- card size, of a starved cow collaps- 
ing while hungry wolves looked on an 
waited. The Last of 5,000," he called it. 1 

“Hell,” said the foreman, The boss don t 
need a letter. That picture’ll do it.” 

It did. 

For 6 months Russell lived with the North- 
ern Blackfeet in Canada, and learned their 
sign language. At the mint he painted the 
pictures that paid for his food and drink or 
sold for $10 each; they make up the collec- 
tion that Amon Carter, of Texas, later bought 
for $250,000. Charlie wrote the illustrated 
letters his friends cherished, and the stories 
gathered as “Trails Ploughed Under,” which 
in their misspelling and shaky grammar 
make an invaluable phonetic record of the 
speech of the fading frontier. 

He married a lady who dealt briskly with 
dealers and fetched prices he had never 
dreamed of. But Charlie Russell didn’t 
change. He hated “skunk wagons” (auto- 
mobiles). He wore his Stetson and red sash 
everywhere. Reformers and, especially, dry 
land farmers and their fences irked him. 
“Thank God I was here first,” he used to 
say. - 

What the oldtimers around the mint 
chiefiy recall, though, is the kindness. He 
wouldn’t even go fishing. 

“A fish doesn't feel pain?“ he would ob- 
serve fronically, Thats why he jumps 6 
feet out of the water when he gets the barb 
in his eye.” 

And somebody recalled that he didn't care 
for so-called “Justice.” If everybody got it, 
that asked for it, he is quoted as saying, 
“they would think they were terribly ab 
and would find out they wanted a little 
mercy instead.” 

It’s still Charlie Russells town, all right 
and all the signs are that it will remain 8 


Heaven Help Our Friends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following edito: 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
April 16, 1963: 

Heaven HELP OUR FRIENDS - 

David E. Bell, chief of the foreign 21d 

has made the long-hoped-for 2d. 
ministration announcement that our f 
aid program is to be curtailed. 

Guess who is going to be curtailed. It 1 
none other than Greece, Israel, and For- 
mosa—three of the best friends we have- 
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Is aid to be curtailed for our sworn enemy, 

% of Yugoslavia? Don't be silly. 

Or Gomulka of Poland, who rests cheek 
5 Jowl on every issue with Khrushchev? 

ot so you could notice it. 

Or Sukarno, who paid homage—yea, obel- 
Sance—to the rules of Red China last week 
ag said they are the deltverers of the world? 

0, sires. 


This is in character with the present ad- 
Ministration, which pulled the rug out from 
under Prime Minister Harold Macmillan— 
Who may have his limitations but, we sus- 
pect, will be a much more willing partner 
than Harold Wilson, if he becomes Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. 

It is in character with the public thrashing 
Siven Diefenbaker of Canada, which caused 

Tall of his government. 

t certainly follows right along in the tra- 

tion of pushing our good friends, the 

tch, out of New Guinea; pressuring our 
ancient allies, the Portuguese, in Angola; and 

Uely humiliating the British and French 

Africa; crushing Katanga, the only pro- 

te, pro-West state in Africa, to aid the 
th Congolese—or of aiding India, and 
Kennd antagonizing the only real friend we 

5 on the Asian subcontinent, Pakistan. 

t is in character, too, with the public 
Who heaped on Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, 
him WRs rejected as a security risk, by giving 

N a £50,000 atomic energy prize. 

O one has ever stated that Dr. Oppen- 
Nu wer was a Communist, but members of 
bee emily and many of his associates have 
the ‘With the result that, however badly 
we Government wanted his genius in 1953, 

nouldn’t afford the risk. 
ing the Kennedy administration is tak- 

him out of mothballs and apparently 
hopes to rehabilitate this confused man, as 

We didn't have enough security problems 


v. 

Again, this is in character with the ad- 
ten ttation—which apparently has guaran- 
8 to Khrushchev and the 
tem nists in Cuba, but bats down the at- 
homa, Cf Cuban patriots to regain their 
Whie dad by the same initial methods by 

n Castro won it from them. 
zay PetPlexed American public might well 
tion 7. Mark Antony did in his funeral ora- 
for Caesar: O, judgment! Thou art 


fieq to bru 
tish 
their 7 beasts, and men have lost 


President Kennedy and Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


RN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 


Ser 
is from th 
Ney York eee 13 edition of the 


KENNEDY GAINING Busmvzss Favor 
Hor (By Ellen Shanahan) 

top cor rBiNGs, Va.. May 12—The Nation's 
day te executives are less nervous to- 
Adminiee, {{hetr relation with the Kennedy 

ion than at any time 8 
Kennedy, aioe y since Mr. 

was the co 

a nsensus that emerged from 
ci} 237 Meeting here of the Business Couri- 


ate 8 leaders are also optimistic 

fox conditions. A large majorit 

ing fet ® period of economie 3 
ut 1 k 

en Business Council 18 made up almost 

— of the presidents and chairmen of 
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BASIS FOR CONFIDENCE 

The group’s feeling of relative confidence 
in the Kennedy administration appeared to 
be based largely on one event of the last 
week and two earlier developments. They 
were: : 

The fact that the administration did not 
attempt to stop the steel industry from rais- 
ing its prices this year, as it did in 1962. 

The administration's advocacy of reduc- 


tion in corporate tax rates and In top, 


bracket personal income tax rates, which 
businessmen feel are sorely needed if the 
economy is to expand. 

President Kennedy’s statement in Wash- 
ington on Thursday that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would not undertake any new elec- 
tric power projects unless there were com- 
pelling reasons for it to do 80. 

What impressed council members most 
was the President's declaration that the 
burden of proof is on the Government“ to 
demonstrate that Federal financing and 
ownership are the best means of power and 
resource development in a particular area. 

While some council members expressed 
skepticism over the extent to which Mr. 
Kennedy meant what he said and whether 
his subordinates would implement his in- 
structions, most felt the President had enun- 
ciated a policy of noninterference by the 
Government that had implications for all of 
industry and not just electric power com- 
panies. 

While they do not foresee any soaring 
boom in the months shead, nearly all of 
the council looked forward to a lengthy pe- 
riod of rising orders and sales extending 
through the end of next year. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLYANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21 , 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known-as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 


me in that most stimulating and very ` 


enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
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national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. t 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD; 

ARMENIAN REVOLUTIONARY FEDERATION, 
Elmhurst, N. F., May 14, 1963. 

Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, - 

House of Representatives Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN: The Yeprem Com- 
mittee of the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration informs you that a resolution has 
been passed by our unit supporting passage 
of House Resolution 14, submitted by you, 
which calls for the formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Recent developments worldwide and in 
Washington make the formation of such a 
committee imperative to the security and 
welfare of the United States, and will bring 
added hope to the tyrannized peoples of the 
once free nations today in Soviet bondage. 

We are, in addition to this letter, contact- 
ing our Congressman as well as Congressman 
Howard W. SMITE, head of the Rules Com- 
mittee, urging him to release your resolution 
to the House floor for quick debate and pas- 
sage. 

May we take this opportunity to commend 
you for your stand in this regard, and to as- 
sure you of our energy support of your 
measure. 


Respectfully, 
ARMEN SHAMAMIAN, 
Secretary for the Yeprem Committee 
of New York. 


West ROXBURY, Mass., 
May 14, 1963, 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH,” 
Chairman, House Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The Boston 
Branch of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, Inc., endorses House Resolu- 
tion 14, introduced by Congressman DANIEL 
J. Fioop, which calls for the creation of a 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 
We strongly urge you to (1) place the resolu- 
tion on the agenda of the committee; (2) 
open public hearings on the legis- 
lation; (3) give your own support to the 
resolution. 

Our support for the establishment of a 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations 
stems from the following considerations: 

1. There is no single agency, in the Ex- 
ecutive or Legislative branches, that would 
handle the affairs of the captive nations. 
The Captive Nations Week Resolution of 
1959 enumerates 22 nations in Europe and 
Asia under the Communist dictatorship. 
We believe that a single body should deal 
with these nations; 

2. On the basis of historical facts, we re- 
fuse to accept the position of our State 
Department that Ukraine, Georgia, or 
Armenia, should not be considered as captive | 
nations. This statement of our State De- 

mt alone proves that a committee on 
the captive nations is needed; 

3. Since our State Department failed to en- 
dorse House Resolution 14 or propose further 
action. for the captive nations, we think 
that it is the duty of our House of Repre- 
sentatives to establish a workable body 
which would prepare methodic fact-finding 
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studies on captive nations and avail these 
objective studies to our Government. Con- 
sequently, our Government would be able 
to work out an effective policy toward the 
captive nations. 

Although this request does not, come to 
you from your district, we believe that our 
fight with communism and support for the 
captive nations is of national concern and 
must have the support of all Americans, 

Your action and support in this matter 
will do much for the establishment of a 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely Yours, 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, INC., BOSTON BRANCH. 
MICHAEL Vintrontv, Chairman. 
Wotoprmyre Front, Secretary. 
Oxest Seczup.uK, Public Relations. 
Lonc ISLAND CITY, 
May 12, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I have written 
a letter to the Honorable Howard W. SMITH 
strongly urging him to submit your resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 14) to vote by the House Rules 
Committee, I felt that the American people 
have a right to know of Soviet Russia’s sup- 
pression of the non-Russian nations within 
the Iron Curtain. 

Sincerely, 
CATHERINE A, SHARABURA. 


Una CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
op AMERICA, BRANCH IN FLINT, 
Mic. 

May 4, 1963. 
Hon. Dax. J. FLOOD, 
Member, U.S. Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.O. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: On behalf of 
our organization and a group of citizens 
signed below, we urge earnestly to submit 
the Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by 
your committee and ask you to give it your 
favorable support. Such a special commit- 
tee on the captive nations is vitally un- 
portant both to our Government and the 
American people. While Communist Rus- 
sia has been deceitfully championing the 
cause of “national liberation” in Africa and 
Asia, we as a nation, are not doing much 
to help the enslaved and captive non- 
Russian nations which constitute a vertitable 
weakness of the Soviet totalitarian system: 

A special committee on the captive na- 
tions in the House of Representatives would 
become a center of true and unbiased knowl- 
edge and information on all the captive na- 
tions which information will be of vital im- 
portance to our Government in carrying out 
its foreign policy. 

We strongly urge you, sir, to give your full 
and unqualified support to the Flood resolu- 
tion in your Rules Committee. Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 

Rev. Myhola Dielydy, Michael Lyekolat, 
Stefan Stefaniw, A. Maschak, Teodor 
Krosnyanry, John Lewandowskyj, M. 
Draganezuk, Macewko Theodore, An- 

2 ton Hanczaryk, Drozg Stefan, John 
Dosejchenko, Prokip Nicpon, Michael 
Staty, Sr., Wasy Leschuk, S. Szumke, 
Hmyta Dosij, Anna Rudiak, I. 
Ptaszuyk, Taras Bohay, George Ma- 
hohon, Twan Kapec, Morhpen Du- 
byehyj, Sauka Joey, Stephan Kraus, 
Dmytro Kostymuick, Vasyl Cyveiszak. 

May 14, 1963. 

Dear Mr. Froop: This is a copy of the letter 

(petition) which I sent to Hon. Howarp W. 


“We the undersigned urge that quick ac- 
tion be taken on House Resolution 14 regard- 
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ing the Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions. We want the status of the captive 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union to 


be fully exposed.“ 
Following were 16 signatures. 
Sincerely, 
Norma ULIVO. 
ASTORIA, N.Y. 


A Tale of Two Attorneys General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I wish to include 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Columbia Record on Monday, April 
29, 1963: 3 

A TALE OF TWO ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


This is a tale of two Attorneys General of 
the United States, of a southern capital, of 
politicians, and of the healing elements of 
time. 

Chapter 1 begins in Columbia, 5.C., on a 
Thursday morning—November 3, 1960. At 
Shaw Air Force Base, 40 miles from the cap- 
ital, an American Airlines jet chartered by 
the Republican National Committee lands 
and a presidential candidate, Vice President 
Richard Nixon, disembarks. He departs in 
a motorcade for a rally in Columbia. 

inside the jet, busying himself 
with telephone calls, correspondence, and 
other campaign details is the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, William Rogers. 

He does not know it, does Mr. Rogers, but 
Young Democrats of Richland County have 
asked his friend, the Vice President, to 
answer questions in Columbia that involve 
him. The Democrats had chall Mr. 
Nixon the day before to say whether he 
“would continue using bayonets and Fed- 
eral troops to force integration in the South.” 
Mr. Rogers had been blamed for Little Rock. 

And the final of four questions to Mr. 
Nixon is: “Will you continue to recommend 
to your friend, Attorney General Rogers, the 
sending of Federal snoopers into South Caro- 
lina counties to pry into our State and 
county election machinery“? 

Mr. Nixon speaks in Columbia, and after 
3% hours in the Palmetto State, wings away 
for another campaign stop. 

The following night, Friday, November 4, 
then Gov. Ernest F. Hollings and Senator 
Our D. JOHNSTON attack the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General. Each charges 
that Mr. Nixon was ashamed to present the 
Attorney General to South Carolinians and 
had left him aboard the jet. 

Hollings says in a television appearance 
from Greenville that the Vice President knew 
the people of South Carolina couldn't 
stomach” Senator JOHNSTON growls 
that Nixon was “ashamed” of Rogers, in a 
Rock Hill speech. 

On the following Monday, Democrats re- 
turn to the attack on the Vice President, 
allying him with the Attorney General. In 
a November advertisement, the Dollars for 
Democrats” organization queries: “Why did 
Attorney General Rogers stay on Nixon’s 
plane in Sumter—and where is Sherman 
Adams?” 

Chairman of “Dollars for Democrats” is 
Terrell Glenn. 

Chapter 2 begins in the same place— 
Columbia, S.C—on the same day of the 
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week—Thursday, But the date is Thursday. 
April 25, 1963. 

At Columbia Airport, an airplane lands 
and another Attorney General steps out. 
Robert Kennedy is greeted by Terrell Glenn, 
now & district attorney. He shakes his h 
and welcomes him to South Carolina. 

No one advertises, asking young Mr. Ken- 
nedy whether he'll “continue using bayonets 
and Federal troops to force integration in 
the South.“ The tragedy of Little Rock has 
been followed by the tragedy of Oxford. 

Republicans have not challenged Mr. Ken- 
nedy'’s coming to South Carolina. The only 
bombast has come from isolated members 
of Mr. Kennedy’s own party, in the gen- 
eral assembly. 8 

The Attorney General is greeted with cor- 
diality and a respect for his office. He speaks 
on several occasions—directly and force- 
fully—of the racial situation, “the most dif- 
ficult internal problem this country has- 
not just in the South, but in the North, too. 
He speaks of the compelling necessity for 
progress, although he does not delineat® 
precisely what will constitute “progress.” 

He speaks of States’ rights and declares 
that South Carolina’s peaceful desegregation 
of Clemson College under irrevocable court 
compulsion is an example of States rights 
at its best.“ The Nation, he asserts, would 
do well to foliow Carolina’s example. 

At the end of a busy day, he visits in the 
home of Terrell Glenn, sleeps, and the next 
day he ‘climbs aboard the plane to visit 
Atlanta. 

There, he will say that moderates in the 
United States must prevail or the racial - 
situation will be seized by the extremists. 
Although he does not condemn a group 
young people who will resume an inter- 
rupted march through Alabama! he declares 
that their energies could be diverted else- 
where. 

Two Attorneys General. Each came; each 
went. 


Two and a half years separated their visits. 


~ 


Farley, Active at 75, Sees Kennedy Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I am including 3 
splendid article written by Mr. John W. 
Finney, editor of the Daily Herald, pub- 
lished in Columbia, Tenn., which es 
a most intimate and personable inter- 
view that Mr. Finney had with former 
Postmaster General James A. Farley- 
All of us who have known the distin- 
guished. Postmaster General over the 
years recognize that he has an uncanny 
and remarkable ability to remember 
names, places and instances. Indeed. 
he is just as quick in his thinking and 
as qualified to make political predictions 
as he was in the days of his more active 
participation in national politics. 

The interview follows: 

FARLEY, ACTIVE AT 75, SEES KENNEDY WIN 

(By John W. Finney) 

One of the highlights of my trip to NeW 
York last week to attend the convention 
the American Newspaper Publishers 


tion was the opportunity which popped UP 
unexpectedly to interview a notable person- 
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on whom I had interviewed previously on 

è Occasion of his trip to Columbia. 

The personage was James A. Farley, former 
Postmaster General of the United States, and 
the guest of honor for the big Mule Day of 

when he not only “threw his hat in the 

" as a presidential candidate (for the 
benefit of photographers) but lald the cor- 
e for the U.S. courthouse here, and 
dedicated the only new post office to be 

Mo in Maury County in this generation, 

nstanto, Tenn. 

Hers D. Hastings, publisher of the Daily 

raid, was general chairman of Mule Day 

t year, as always, and Farley's host. The 

O struck up a friendship which has con- 
tinued to this date. 

8 it was more than coincidence when 
lenn McNeil, manager of the Tennessee 
Par Association, introduced himself to Mr. 
ley after the two had finished breakfast 
She m last week, that Mr. Farley im- 
Mediately asked about Mr. Hastings. Told by 
ell that Mr. Hastings was fine but that 

Was attending the ANPA, Mr. Farley asked 

t I phone him at his Coca-Cola Export 
- Office. This I did as soon as the message 
Was Telayed to me by Glenn. 
ley wasted no time. “How is Walter?” 
Was his first question. On learning that Mr. 
Hastings was in fine health, he asked about 
Politics and was told that many Tennesseans 
— entirely sold on the New Frontier. 
ybe so, but Kennedy will be the winner, 
— in 1964” said Farley who will be 75 
tu ¥ 30, isn't looking back at all, but to the 
ture. 

Who wil run against the Democratic 
— Farley is sure it will be Nelson 
a feller (whom we were to hear in a dis- 

ting dull speech later in the week) 
"Nd that Kennedy will win easily. 

-Romney doesn't want the Republican 
Rominee, according to Farley, and he thinks 
Glare irn is much more likely to be a can- 

te in 1968 when there would be a better 
Chance of winning. 
e don't discount Farley. It was Big 
who predicted, correctly, in 1936 that 
Amun D. Roosevelt would carry 46 of the 
States. 


can beaking of Kennedy, Farley said: “I just 
t see anything to prevent his reelec- 
shin He has shown fine qualities of leader- 
Hed, Under the most trying circumstances. 
— Probably the greatest campaigner this 
man 7 has ever produced” (That from the 
volt who masterminded Franklin D. Roose- 

t's first campaigns.) 
m Farley and I missed seeing each other 
hata dn, although staying at the same 
} 1, but he sent me a letter e his 
ings at hearing firsthand about Walter Hast- 
back aking with you”, he wrote “brought 
in 1 Memories of the day in Tennessee back 
“I 840, when I “threw my hat in the ring". 
Peay N never forget that visit to Mule Day, 
We I recall vividly scenes of that parade as 

Went down the street. I am sorry you do 
Rot have Mule Day any more as there are 

enough mules to go around". 


Elmo Ropér Calls William I. Clayton 
‘Our Greatest Living American” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 
IN * OF TEXAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 
win - YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


L. Clayton of Houston is de- 
Scribed in an article in the Saturday Re- 
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view, reprinted in the Houston Chron- 
icle, by Elmo Roper, as “our greatest liv- 
ing American.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle by Mr. Roper describing something 
of the life and views of this great Texan 
and American, and the originator of the 
Marshall plan and founder of Anderson, 
Clayton, & Co., be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNREMITTING EFFORT—TRADE EXPANSION Pas- 

SAGE Is HOUSTONIAN’S LONG-TIME DREAM 


(Norx— This article by Elmo Roper, public 
opinion analyst, consultant, and author, is 
reprinted from the Saturday Review. Mr. 
Roper is one of the men in position to know 
the part Houston's William L. Clayton played 
in originating the Marshall plan. Mr. Clay- 
ton is a founder of Anderson, Clayton & Ço., 
and is a former Under Secretary of State and 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce.) 

(By Elmo Roper) 

Whatever the 87th Congress failed to do, 
it produced one outstanding bipartisan 
achievement: the passage of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, the first fresh trade legislation 
in nearly 30 years, Behind this newest step 
toward lifting obsolescent trade barriers lie 
long years of unremitting effort by one man 
who has devoted himself, more than any 
other living American, to the cause of free 
international trade. 

The man is William L. Clayton. He has 
left his mark upon enough, being fully ap- 
preciated by his contemporaries. America 
owes him more than it knows. 

DREAMS OF PEACE 


For the better part of a long lifetime (he 
is 83), Will Clayton has fought patiently, 
persistently, and with unshakable conviction 
for a dream. The dream is of a world living 
in peace and prosperity, linked by the ties of 
free trade. His devotion to that dream has 
led him far beyond the traditional free trade 
philosophy of his southern origins to espouse 
radical innovations in America’s relation- 
ships with the world. His story is one of 
old-fashioned American virtues, enlightened 
by the insights of a deeply inquiring mind, 
enriched by compassion, and lifted to the 
point of greatness. 

His career began in a familiar American 
mold.. Born of poor parents on a cotton 
farm near Tupelo, Miss., he left school at 
the 7th grade to help support his family, 
and ended up a multimillionaire in the cot- 
ton trade. 

Yet he was always something more than 
the hero of a Horatio Alger saga, and the 
“something more“ was the quality of his 
mind and vision. His breadth of outlook 
led him inevitably to an involvement in 
the national scene. He early became con- 
vinced of the folly of economic nationalism, 
and in the late 1920's and early 1930's he be- 
came a champion of free trade. 

During World War II. as he served in a 
series of Government assignments, the sec- 
ond central idea in Clayton's thinking took 
firm hold: the interdependence of free na- 
tions. In the years just after the war, as 
the first Undersecretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, he had the opportunity to 
develop both stands of his thought, and to 
work for their expression in Government 
policy. 

HELPED INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


In the spring of 4947 he lent his ideas 
and energies to the formation of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, which he hoped 
would result in multilateral tariff reductions 
and free the currents of international trade. 
But the times were not ripe: in a world 
recovering from war, the tide of economic 
nationalism was running high. 
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The other stream in Clayton’s thinking 
came to more fruitful expression. Con- 
vinced that Europe was on the brink of 
political and economic disaster, he wrote a 
memorandum to his friend of 
State Marshall in the spring of 1947, urging 
“prompt and substantial aid from the United 
States.” He specified the amount of ald 
needed, insisted that America could well 
afford to provide it, and urged that both the 
Secretary of State and the President “make 
a strong spiritual appeal to the American 
people to sacrifice a little * * * to save Eu- 
rope from starvation and chaos.” 

The Secretary responded, made his historic 
Harvard speech, and the Marshall plan— 
which might well have been called the Clay- 
ton plan—was born. Men high in political 
life in Europe know of Clayton’s role, but 
in the United States Clayton has never been 
given proper credit for this achievement— 
through no fault of General Marshall, who 
spoke many times of Clayton's enormous 
contribution to the European recovery pro- 


gram, 

Clayton also felt that another step was 
needed for full European recovery: European 
economic federation. Quickly he expanded 
this concept to include the United States 
and joined the Atlantic Union movement to 
work for closer tles among the world’s 
democracies. He became one of its stanchest 
supporters, and when I succeded to the presi- 
dency of the Atlantic Union Committee fol- 
lowing the death of Justice Owen Roberts, 
there wasn’t a week when I didn't need— 
and get—the help of Will Clayton. One in- 
cident I shall never forget is a visit we paid 
together to persuade General Marshall to 
join our movement (which he did). 

General Marshall proved receptive to our 
philosophy but at one point he turned to 
Clayton and asked him this question: “If 
you unite only the NATO nations, you will 
have a white man’s club—do you plan to 
stop there or will the gates be open to other 
democraties?” 

Knowing Clayton to be a lifelong south- 
erner and at that time never having dis- 
cussed the subject of race with him, I was 
anxious to take him off the hook and so 
answered Marshall myself. I said that the 
Atlantic Union Committee had no official 
position on this question but that I could 
speak for the 9 out of 10 members who felt it 
would indeed be open to any experienced 
democracy that wanted to join. 

Marshall was satisfied with this and started 
to go on to another question, but Clayton 
at that point leaned forward and interrupted 
to say, in his quiet southern accent, “I just 
want to add that I think it is more like 10 
out of 10 who feel as Elmo does, and that 
certainly includes me.“ Will Clayton needed 
no “northern liberal” to take him off the 
hook on the subject of race relations. 

In recent years, Clayton has been commut- 
ing regular from Houston, Tex., to meetings 
in Washington of the Atlantic Council, and 
in late 1960 he visited most of the NATO cap- 
itals in Europe, using his tremendous infiu- 
ence there to help set up the NATO Citizens 
Convention. 

With Christian Herter, he was cochairman 
of the U.S. delegation to the convention, 
which recommended the outlines of supra- 
national institutions for the Atlantic world; 
and he didn't miss a meeting. A year ago he 
spoke out again for his first love, free trade, 
urging the passage of the Trade Expansion 
Act, for which the 1961 Herter-Clayton re- 
port on Foreign Economic Policy had served 
as background. 

The act has passed, and it only remains to 
translate its intentions into trading reality. 
What had, in 1947, seemed a nostalgic dream 
of the past was in fact a vision of the future. 

It is impossible to pigeonhole Will Clayton; 
his life and thought are shot through with 
paradoxes. A hard-headed businessman, he 
has given great sums of money to liberal 
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causes in which he believed.. In many ways 
a conservative, he initiated and supported 
that broke new ground in business, 
Government, and international relations. 
These are some of the paradoxes of a man, 
who drew great inner strength from his ori- 
gins, and then went on to transcend them, 
He kept what he found good in the. past, 
discarded what was irrelevant, and went on 
to become one of the outstanding economic 
thinkers and statesmen of our century. 

His vision has always been broader than 
that of those about him, and he has been 
true to that vision. Once convinced that a 
course of action was right, he has never 
wavered. Undiscouraged by misunderstand- 
ing or opposition, he has been prepared to 
spend years gently and courteously convinc- 
ing others of its wisdom. 

Often he has stood alone—but not for long, 
because. the vigor and vision of his ideas at- 
tracted followers, and one of Will Clayton's 
chief assets is his ability to get the best of 
these followers to become leaders. So it 
never seemed to be his ideas that won: for 
Will Clayton always keeps himself to the 
background, caring only that the right thing 
be done and not who gets the credit. He is 
the most modest man I have ever known, 
and, in my opinion, our greatest living 
American. 


The Man in Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, congratula- 
tions are in order for “The Man in Mis- 
souri” referred to in last weeks issue of 
Time magazine. The article concerns 
Mr. Dillard A. Mallory, superintendent 
schools in Buffalo, Mo., and his ap- 
proach to the problem of financing edu- 
cati I have known Dillard Mallory 
and his family for many years and in- 
deed had the privilege of speaking at his 
school last fall. 

I hope that every member of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, of the 


8 


article because it clearly shows that 
where there is a will there is a way in 
solving education problems without going 
to the Federal trough. 

I commend the article to your atten- 
tion: 

Tue Man rm MISSOURI 

Whenever it seems that money is the root 
of all good in U.S. education and that only 
the Federal Government can provide it, the 
U.S. taxpayer can consider the case of Dillard 
A. Mallory, a gentleman of 56 who superin- 
tends the schools of rural Buffalo, Mo. (pop- 
ulation 1,700). This month Buffalo will ac- 
quire three sorely needed school buildings 
costing $115,000. The source of the wind- 
fall is not the town, not the State, not Uncle 
Sam. It is Superintendent Mallory, who per- 
sonally put up the money on a yearly salary 
of $12,000. 

“People ask me why I did it," says Mal- 
lory. His answer goes back to the way edu- 
cation was valued in southern Missouri when 
he grew up on a farm with eight brothers 
and sisters. From a one-room school, Mal- 
lory and three brothers went on to the near- 
est high school 10 miles away by renting a 
shabby room nearby and living on pork and 
beans. While in high school, he taught 
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grade school to pay his way. “Those were 
challenging days,“ he remembers. “Some of 
the children were older than I,” When he 
at length became a much respected rural 
school superintendent, Mallory refused bet- 
ter paying jobs with urban glamor, “I had 
an idea that you could work out as good a 
program for children here as anywhere else.“ 
he says, 
A “TEACHERAGK™ 

In 1947 the tiny Buffalo schoo! district hit 
its debt limit and ran out of money. With- 
out blinking, Mallory used his 20-year savings 
of $10,000 to buy a 1-acre lot adjoining Buf- 
falo High School. Leasing it to the district 
for $1 a year, he borrowed $32,000 on his sig- 
nature, bought some surplus Army barracks, 
and built a school annex housing a library, 
cafeteria, and home economics classroom. 

While paying off the debt with proceeds 
from the cafeteria and athletic events con- 
cessions, Mallory borrowed again to buy lum- 
ber from an abandoned Army hospital, used 
it to construct a science and industrial arts 
building costing $11,000. Then in 1957, to 
solve the housing shortage that repels teach- 
ers from rural areas, Mallory again cannibal- 
ized the Army hospital and built a’ $72,000 
“teacherage” with apartments renting for a 
maximum of $60 a month. 


LAST INSTALLMENT 


Down went Buffalo’s teacher turnover and 
up went its school rating—Triple A is the 
grade it gets from the State education de- 
partment. In the past decade, 50 surround- 
ing school districts have voted to be annexed 
by Buffalo, which now serves 1,560 students 
in a 500-square-mile area and is thus richer 
than ever. Asa result, Buffalo in 1959 floated 
a $240,000 school bond issue and so improved 
Buffalo High School that last month the 
satisfied citizens voted overwhelmingly to 
hike the school tax by 20 percent. 

Worrled about a US, drift toward com- 
placency and indifference, Mallory meanwhile 
used the experience of a 1960 tour of Russia 
to make 350 speeches all over Missouri—thus 
earning another $4,500 to set up a college 
scholarship fund for youngsters aiming to 
become American Government teachers. 
This month he will pay the last installment 
on his school buildings and formally turn 
over the deeds at commencement. Says he: 
“We've got to get back to greater effort on 
the part of the individual,” 


Great To Listen to 31-Knot Burke Letting 
Off Steam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Detroit Free Press of May 17, 
1963: 

Great To LISTEN TO 31-KNOT BURKE LETTING 
Orr STEAM 
(By John C. Manning) 

I know very little about the constant po- 
litical infighting at Washington between our 
Pentagon leaders and Army and Navy execu- 
tives. Ido happen to know that Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke, retired admiral and Chief of Naval 
Operations, who addressed Detroit's Economic 
Club this week, was one of the most impetu- 
ous battlers. 

Pollowing 


World War II and the Korean 
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war he tried his darnedest to make the Penta- 
gon as dangerous a battle area as had been 
the South Pacific and the ocean waters 8t 
Korea. He was usually getting in trouble 
with Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, and 
Kennedy. 

He frequently infuriated them and their 
Secretaries of Defense. Down in their h 
though, they admired him because they knew 
there was not a phony hair in his head. 
When he publicly blurted embarrassing 
charges he was telling the truth as he saw It, 
regardless of how it might hurt him. 

Our Presidents and Defense Secretaries suf: 
fered many headaches endowed by Ad 
Burke. But they appreciated how our GOY- 
ernment needs courageous executives lixe 
him and Admiral Rickover, + 

In his Economic Club speech the other day 
at Veterans’ Memorial Building, Adm 
Burke branded our U.S. State Department ™4 
an incorrigibly stupid bureau. 

AN AD LIBBED POLICY 


Burke criticized what he called America® 
indecisiveness and lack of clearly formula 
goals—which is the responsibility of the State 

ent—in our foreign policy. I en- 
dorse his hint that we only sort of ad ub our 
foreign policy. 

“We don't really know what kind of United 
States of America we wish to preserve 
what kind of a world we want,” he declared. 

“We are losing our economic leadership In 
the world arena. We say we want partners 
in Europe, but we deny nuclear weapons to 
our allies. 

“We should definitely formulate our objet- 
tives and then employ our economic and 
political strength to erode communism 
shove Communists from positions of power 
all over the world.” t 

He indicated scornfully and truthfully tha 
our State Department either is scared ! 
of calling communism’s bluffs, or feels it 13 
proper to make us citizens scared. He pre- 
sented as an example the Soviet operation in 
Cuba which he described as “a prime job 
nuclear blackmail which scared the hell out 
of us even though the missile bases were un“ 
important militarily.” 

But, he pointed out, “they focused US: 
attention on a dramatic objective and at the 
same time accomplished a more mundane 
jective. It was establishment of a Commu- 
nist government in Cuba with our pe 
sion—a subversive center for all of La 
America. They kidded us into forgetting 
that part while we were worrying about the 
missiles.” 

MAJESTICALLY ENCRUSTED 

I can’t for the life of me understand how 
U.S. Presidents ever since the F DR. Nen 
Deal period have allowed the State It 
ment to run our show and do it badly. t 
is such a majestically encrusted bureau m 
even its Secretary bosses can't boss it an 
call its signals the way they should. 

I have heard that Secretary Rusk does not 
approve a lot of the State Department nous? 
rules. There is so much redtape, however, 
that it would be hard for him to improve tn 
Department program, 

The late John Foster Dulles was not an 
ideal Secretary of State. He did, however. 
realize the wishy-washy policiés brewed 
his underlings. That's why he raised 5 
much heck with them that they tried t° 
make him historically unpopular and un 
successful. 

Actually he believed, as did Cordell Hull. 
Elihu Root, and Charles Evans Hughes, tha 
the U.S. foreign policy should be as simpli 
just, and internationally known as that 
every historic world power used to be. 

Also if we just think back it might astonish 
us to realize that despite what enemies 
Dulles called his “brinkmanship” our Nat! A 
handled fewer emergency crises than we a 
these days. 
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I do wish we had more Federal officials 
With the commonsense and courage of Arleigh 
Burke and Admiral Rickover. If we did and 

spoke up when they felt it necessary. 
Country would be more respected around 
World, even by Jack-in-the-beanstalk 
ts like Castro and Sukarno. 


dur 
the 


McNamara Puts Teeth in Civilian 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I know of no more demanding or 
Sensitive position in the Federal Govern- 
Ment than that of Secretary of Defense. 
The Man who occupies this position must 
Of necessity make decisions on weaponry 
military organization that go to the 
of the national security and which, 
of the enormous sums involved, 
rofound influence upon the na- 
momy as well. Robert McNa- 

been shouldering these enor- 

responsibilities for more than 2 
` has been a time of crisis and 
with grave new problems aris- 
mplicate and inflame those in- 
the past. Mr. McNamara, 

his predecessors, carries out 
amid storm and controversy 
and perforce has often been made the 
target of abuse, the like of which would 
or drive to distraction even the 
rest extraordinary of men. Therefore, 
am pleased to place before you an edi- 
torial assessment of Mr. McNamara 
konten by Mr. J. Willard Hoffman, edi- 
of the Trentonian, a daily newspaper 
edblished in the city of Trenton. The 
edi . which appeared in the May 20 
tion of that newspaper, is as follows: 
AMARA Purs TEETH IN CIVILIAN CONTROL 
(By J. Willard Hoffman) 

No one who has happened upon the Wash- 
i2gton Scene in many years has evoked as 
“a enthusiasm in this corner as has Rob- 

McNamara. 
tone is a truly big man—plenty big enough 
eg an outstanding Secretary of Defense. 
Tals is bigger than the generals and admi- 
Size ars trying to cut him down to their 


ppe 


EER 
2p 


Sestro to their own selfish vote-getting 


taxpayers of this Nation have ample 

ar on to be grateful to Mr. McNamara. So 
is deln We Cam ascertain, everything that he 
by g 8—and for which he is being harassed 
at Congress—is designed to save money, or 
dene to make sure that what money 1s 
ible” On defense is spent as wisely as pos- 
He is attempting to make unification of 
and it ed Forces fact instead of fiction, 
deay should be remembered that his en- 
°rs along that line contributed in large 
embro to his TFX decision, which has 
Us — in a lusty debate with the 


Prime example of Mr. McNamara’s ju- 


di 
cious planning is the fact that he has 
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lopped $12 billion off the cost of the 5-year 
plan of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for missiles. 
There are many others, including a study of 
the future organization of the Navy which 
has a lot of admirals walking down Uneasy 
Street. 

The Constitution guarantees us that our 
military organization will be under civilian 
control. In the past, this has been accorded 
little more than Upservice, except in the 
cases of a couple of distinguished Defense 
Secretaries. Mr. McNamara obviously con- 
strues “civilian control” to mean exactly 
what it says, and leaves no doubt that he 
is in control. 

By no means do we mean to say that he 
can do no wrong. Neither do we believe 
that the generals and admirals should be 
denied the right to disagree with him, for 
the defense of the Nation is their business 
and they would be derelict in their duty 
if they did not stand by their own con- 
victions. 

But it goes much further than that in 
Mr. McNamara’s case. Some people are out 
to “get him.” That's why the “conflict of 
interests” ball has been tossed at Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Roswell Gilpatric on 
the grounds that a New York law firm 
with which he was connected received $300,- 
000 in legal fees from General Dynamics, 
the firm which was given the $6.5 billion 
contract to build the TFX fighter plane. 
At the moment, the issue is vague, to say 
the least. But it has been seized upon by 
his opponents as another means of trying 
to keep Mr. McNamara on the hot spot. 

Fortunately, the sniping doesn’t bother 
the Secretary. He continues to work in the 
best interests of the American people. 


Wool Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great deal of concern in my State of 
Massachusetts regarding the serious 
wool import problem. This concern, 
Mr. Speaker, is compounded by the un- 
willingness of this administration to 
move effectively despite President Ken- 
nedy’s assertion in May 1961 that it was 
“time for action.” l 

Recently, at the 98th annual meeting 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted which called on the ad- 
ministration to limit imports as it has 
promised to do so. 

The resolution confirms the increas- 
ingly dangerous plight of the wool textile 
industry and places the burden of re- 
sponsibility upon this administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the resolu- 
tion to my colleagues: 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED AT THE. 


98TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS, NEW 

Yorx, N. T., May 9, 1963 

Whereas the already critical import prob- 
lem of the wool textile and apparel indus- 
tries grows increasingly grave, with no pros- 
pect of reilef available other than through 
action of our Government; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, in promulgating his textile program 
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in May 1961, affirmed that it was then “time 
for action” to alleviate this problem; and 

Whereas in August of 1962, the policy of 
the U.S. Government was stated officially to 
encompass limitation of wool-product im- 
ports to prevent market disruption; and 

Whereas such imports are now substan- 
tially in excess of the level at which our 
Government has announced to this industry 
and the world that they will be held: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers at its 98th annual 
meeting held in New York City, May 9, 1963, 
cognizant and deeply appreciative of the 
concern of the President and his adminis- 
tration for the plight of the wool textile in- 
dustry, nonetheless deplores the lack thus 
far of definitive action to alleviate the plight 
of the industry and its workers in accord- 
ance with the policy unequivocally enunci- 
ated by our Government, and does hereby 
respectfully urge the administration prompt- 
ly to make use of the resources at its com- 
mand to provide this industry and all de- 
pendent upon it with the relief promised 
and to which they, in justice and in the 
national interest, are entitled. 


Recognition of Dickinson College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 25, 1963, Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Pa., one of the first colleges in 
America to receive its charter, was pre- 
sented a certificate and bronze marker 
designating it as a registered national 
historic landmark. 

“Old west“ 


In the words of the architectural his- 
torian, Talbot Hamlin, is— 
one of the most distinguished, and certainly 
the most subtly designed of all early Ameri- 
can college structures, for its distinction is 
founded not on ornament but on solid quali- 


ties of functional planning, good proportion, 
and excellent materials beautifully used. 


It was in recognition of this historical 
building that Dickinson has received this 
honor, Following are the remarks and 
words of praise given by friends and dis- 
tinguished guests at the special convoca- 
tion held at the college: 

RECOGNITION OF DICKINSON COLLEGE 
THE INVOCATION 
(By Samuel H. Magill) 

Eternal God, our Father in Heaven, we 
praise Thee, for Thou art the Lord of his- 
tory and the sovereign Lord of us all. Thou 
has required much from us, for Thou art a 
righteous God, but we have not nearly mea- 
sured up to Thy expectations. Forgive us, 
we pray, and strengthen us now. 

On this day of recollection and rededica- 
tion, we thank Thee for raising up. those 
men of old who demonstrated their confi- 
dence in the future of this Nation and their 
recognition of the need for an educated and 
morally sensitive citizenry.by contributing 
of their treasure to the construction of this 
hall of learning. We are grateful, too, for 
preserving it, and the college, through times 
of great hardship and suffering that it might 
come to stand both as a symbol of the endur- 
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ing values of dur heritage and a living chal- 
lenge to us to continue the task set before 


us. 

Grant, O Lord, that those who would par- 
ticipate in the rebirth of this college might 
engage in their task with the same courage, 
confidence, and wisdom that characterized 
John Dickinson and Benjamin Rush. Raise 
up in our day, too, men and women who will 
see the need as clearly and respond as gen- 
erously as did the architect of this building, 
Benjamin Latrobe, and those who made its 
construction possible. 

Pinally, we invoke Thy blessing upon those 
gathered here today. May they be loyal 
sons and daughters and friends of this seat 
of liberal learning. We offer this prayer in 
the mame and for the sake of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

INTRODUCTION OF GUESTS BY HOWARD LANE 
RUBENDALL, PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE 


Mr. RUSENDALL. It is a pleasure to extend 
a word or welcome to the guests, friends and 
family of Dickinson who have gathered on 
this occasion of recognition of the great 
heritage of this college. 

Today we remember the past. Someone 
has called the word “remember” the most 
dynamic word in human speech. This judg- 
ment is based on faith in the power of retro- 
spective thought, and the belief that one’s 
heritage can work mightily to determine 
one's destiny. 

It is in this faith that we introduce our 
speakers on this significant day. 

I now present to you the Honorable GEORGE 
A. Good, our Representative to the Con- 
gress of the United States. Horticulturist, 
businessman, churchman, as well as sterling 
representative of his constituency, Mr. 
Good is among those who were instru- 
mental in bringing today’s recognition to our 
“Old West.” 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN GEORGE A. GOODLING 


Mr. Goontrnc. On August 31, 1935, the 
Historic Sites Act became law. Its purpose 
was to designate and register historic land- 
marks possessing exceptional value in com- 
memorating and illustrating the history of 
the United States. The responsibility for 
carrying out the provisions of the act rests 
with the National Park Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Carlisle is rich in tradition. Several weeks 
ago I participated in similar ceremonies when 
the Carlisle Indian School, now Carlisle Bar- 
racks, was designated a national historic 
landmark. 

Today we gather on a similar occasion and 
Iam happy to share with you the drama and 
glamour as we dedicate “Old West“ as a na- 
tional historic landmark. 

Few academic institutions share the his- 
torical ancestry, or have been so deeply in- 
volved in the growth and development of our 
Nation from earliest times, 

When Dickinson received its charter in 
1783, there were but 11 other chartered col- 
leges in the Thirteen Colonies. Dickinson's 
claim to greatness and its significance as a 
national historic landmark can be measured 
only partially by its age. Unique because of 
the mission it was created to fulfill, the mis- 
sion of Dickinson College today Is just as 
vital and urgent as It was 180 years ago in 
1783. Need through the years has greatly 
expanded rather than diminished. 

Our Founding Fathers were men of vision, 
men with a purpose who dared to be differ- 
ent in a cause to which they were dedicated. 
Do we today display that same devotion when 
the crowd stands against us? Can we with 
the bridgebullder of old say: 


“There followeth after me today 
A youth whose feet must pass this way. 


This chasm that was as naught to me 
To that fair youth may a pitfall be. 
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He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 
Good friend, I am building this bridge for 
him.” 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, Dickinson’s founder, 
was a bridge builder. He saw the liberal arts 
college as an essential part of a program of 
culture reform to which Americans were 
committed by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Having signed that document, this 
college was Dr. Rush's attempt to apply its 
principles. He was interested not only in 
government, but in education, medicine, sci- 
ence, letters and social reforms. 

Shortly after Dickinson had been granted 
its charter, Dr. Rush wrote an article enti- 
tied, The Mode of Education Proper in a 
Republic.” In it he said, “the business of 
education has acquired a new complexion by 
the independence of our country. The form 
of government we have assumed has created 
a new class of duties of every American.” 

These duties to which he referred were the 
duties of responsible citizenship without 
which the Declaration of Independence 
might have been just an expression of noble 
ideals, From Dickinson’s halls, Rush de- 
clared, “rays of knowledge” would issue 
which “shall finally reform our Constitution 
and laws and humanize eyen the half-civil- 
ized of the western counties of Pennsyl- 
vania.” What would be his counsel were he 
here today? 

Our primitive frontiers have gone, but 
Old West proudly stands as a symbol of 
the tremendous influence education has 
played in the development of our free society 
and our free institutions. But, as this dedi- 
cation today summons us to the greatness of 
our past, we dare not for a moment forget 
that our Nation today even more urgently 
needs the same quality of devoted dedication 
to the principles upon which Dickinson was 
founded and which Dickinson has, through- 
out these intervening years, attempted to 
maintain. 

Dickinson is one of the Nation's outstand- 
ing small colleges. This is attested to by its 
long list of distinguished alumni. 

Old West, as a national historic land- 
mark, must always serve as an inspiration to 
our people. 

The following inscription appears on the 
Archives Building in Washington and I think 
it is most appropriate in today's ceremonies: 
“The heritage of the past is the seed that 
brings forth the harvest of the future.” 
Dickinson College is well equipped to help 
make that harvest a bountiful one. 

I congratulate you and trust Dickinson 
may continue to render dedicated service for 
another 180 years. 

Mr. RUBENDALL. It is a special privilege to 
present to you Dr. Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., 
scholar, teacher and writer; a Dickinsonian 
who not only bad a spectacular career as 
an undergraduate on this campus, having 
earned Phi Beta Kappa honors as well as 
having served as editor-in-chief of the 
Dickinsonian, but one who will always be 
known as one of the great teachers in Dick- 
inson’s long history. A member of Dickin- 
son's faculty for 13 years, his appointment 
to the Boyd Lee Spahr Chair of American 
History in 1950 marked him as the youngest 
person ever to hold an endowed chair at 
the college. 

Happily for his college, his present schol- 
arly work with the American Philosophical 
Society keeps him in the neighborhood of 
alma mater so that we can call on him from 
time to time to enrich our work. 


OLD WEST—DICKINSON COLLEGE 
(By Whitfield J. Bell, Jr.) 
Mr. BELL. Most Dickinsonians during the 


past 50 or 75 years, I suppose, have thought 
of Old West as a historic building. The col- 


have all exclaimed in 
travagance on its priority—"the oldest col- 
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lege building west of the Susquehanna" —its 
beauty, and the unique events that have 007 
curred in it. In comparisons with big 
ger, richer, more famous institutions, Dick- 
insonians could reflect that their enterprise 
was like Mark Hopkins’—a boy and a er 
on a log; but a log with a fanlight doorway: 
So, while they are not insensitive to the for- 
mal designation of this structure by the Fed- 
eral Government as a historic building: 
Dickinsonians may be excused for feeling 
that this is only the recognition of some- 
thing they have always known. 

They are not entirely without reasons fof 
this Heed ning Rogie’ all, interesting pee 
ple have lived ànd worked in West College · 
That undisciplined child of enlightenment. 
Thomas Cooper, taught chemistry in one 
the apartments of the West College— 
it with such single-minded attention 
success that he even had the students in for 
experiments on Sunday mornings, to 
great scandal of the godly President Atwater. 
Moncure Conway lived in room 47 in nis 
senior year, 1848-49. The world knew him as 
a persuasive and influential exponent of Hb- 
eral religion, a sound historian, and an early 
advocate of world peace, and Dickinson 
should honor him for these achievements 
but it is his fate to be remembered here for“ 
ever as the man who had President Peck con- 
fined in an insane asylum, (A modern col- 
lege president, after a day with his faculty or 
the interfraternity council, might wonder 
whether Peck found the company so 
different.) And James Buchanan, pride of 
the Union Philosophical Society and later 
President of the United States, lived in room 
34 (according to a plaque—cast iron, not 
bronze—that used to hang in the east base- 
ment entrance to West), the room that 18 
now Mr. Shuman'’s office. 

If Old Buck’s (I am quoting, not being fa- 
miliar)—if Old Buck’s presidential style Was 
not the one that appears now to be gene 
approved, it ought at least be said in ex- 
planation of his inclination to compromise 
that James Buchanan was a Pennsylvania 
politician of the early 19th century, and only 
an adept at compromise and evasion coul 
manage a state and party composed of %5 
many irreconcilable and competing interests 
as Pennsylvania and its democracy—the old 
agriculture versus a rising industry; the 
Philadelphia bankers versus the debtors 
the West; the farmers versus the canal 
amd railroad builders; the Germans versus 
the Scots-Irish. Politician or statesman, % 
great President or weak, the occupant 
room 34 has a place in Dickinsonian history: 
Though often told, the story may be worth 
telling again. 

1, Buchanan, U. P., appointment of the 
valedictorian. 

2. Mediation after Jacob Rheem's funeral: 

3. His rejection of the James Buchanan 
professorship.” 

Some of the events that happened in West 
College are no less worthy of notice and re- 
membrance than the occupants. I pass over 
all the student high jinks: the theft from 
Union Philosophical's rooms of thelr secret 
ritual and regalia by members of Belles Let- 
tres, an abstraction once known from West 
to College Streets as “the great outrage”; the 
occasions on cold nights when students 
climbed into the cupola, turned the 
upside down, filled it with water and belá 
it so until the water froze—so that the 6 
o'clock chapel would not ring next morning: 
and more recent episodes when bicycles 
banners have been hung on the 
tall and the creature herself has disappe 
for short vacations. On an academic ocet- 
sion like this, I should speak of more sig- 
nificant events in West College; and so men- 
tion the McClintock Riot. 

Even now, after more than a century, the 
facte are not clear. Suffice it to say that 
on June 2, 1847, three runaway slaves be- 
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losing to a Colonel Kennedy, of Hagers- 
town, Md., were apprehended in Carlisle and 
Carried into court, where their master proved 
kü ownership. Dr. John McClintock, pro- 
— of Greek, Joined the swelling crowd in 

© courtroom; and for some reason both 


the 

that he was in active sympathy with the 
. When Colonel Kennedy and 
Slaves came out of the courthouse, the 
Surged forward, separated the slaves 


When it was all over, the Negroes were no- 
to be found and Kennedy was lying 
M rtaur wounded in a pool of his own blood 
en ret House Alley. McClintock and 18 
Negroes were indicted. 
t The indictment of a clergyman and pro- 
tor for riot, conspiracy, and murder would 
What Sensation under any circumstances. 
hare Made it worse at Dickinson was that 
the student body came from slave States. 
W southerners assembled in the chapel in 
den College, signed a statement angrily 


allowed an abolitionist on its faculty, 
and called on McClintock for an explanation 
apology. He came, told them what had 
a „ and left without arguing or 
Dpealing. The southerners stayed. Mean- 
ue, of course, the trustees learned about 
riot, which the newspapers now called 
arter its most prominent participant. Aboli- 
— was a hot issue in 1849, and anyone 
or Seemed to give it ald and comfort was, 
the ome „controversial.“ To a meeting of 
board a month after the riot—and before 
unten: trlal- President Emory stated 
don alleged attitude: “The duty of profes- 
he declared, is to teach their subjects, 
dot to be 
Peculiar creed in politis or religion. * so 
© would not seek the discussion of vexed 
Westions, whether in politics, morals, or reli- 
bara but if they come up naturally and prop- 

Y, We would not, as honest men and faith- 
of ers, withhold the frank statements 

Our opinions.” 

The board endorsed this principle, and left 
McClintock alone. College trustees have not 
a Cys been so wise and generous, and it 
West 
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be a matter for some pride here that 
College was the scene of this victory of 
leness, 
But it is not only for reasons of biography 
ry that the Department of the In- 
erior has designated West College a historic 
The structure has importance as 
tectural monument. It is still singu- 
tisfying, “chaste, elegant and impos- 
the words of President Morgan; a 
contrast to the unadorned plainness 
ege and the ugly, graceless, pre- 
century copies that have 
west and southwest of it. The 
© origins of West College as a build- 
Oving and thrilling. Having decided 
from the shabby brick building in 
Alley where classes had been taught 
784, the trustees laid the cornerstone 
commodious “college house” in 1799. 
was just completed when it was 
destroyed by fire in February 1803, 
the trustees were discouraged, and 
t Nisbet, to whom they owed several 
, took a bitter satisfaction from 
But it could not stand, as it 
ded in fraud and knavery.“ Colonel 
Montgomery and a few others, however, 
They opened subscription 
Burr, and 
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a new building. At this 
Hugh Brackenridge, a 


H. Latrobe, the ablest architect in 
States, was about to leave Phila- 
tor Washington, where he was archi- 
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ing “with the speed of an express,” Bracken- 
ridge pounded his way to Philadelphia in a 
single day, laid Dickenson's case before the 
great man, and within a week had drawings 
for a new college building. Latrobe's gift 
was of incomparable worth, as anyone can 
see who more than glances at the building: 

It was slow in being completed; but in 1805 
was ready for classes. The finished apart- 
ments were on the south side, where, as a 
local newspaper cheerfully observed, they 
would be comfortable with but little aid 
from artificial warmth on all but the coldest 
days of winter. In the ensuing century and a 
half, the uses of the building have varied 
faculty members lived in ft, literary societies 
had their libraries and meeting rooms there, 
dining rooms and kitchens were in the base- 
ment, and it contained dormitory rooms 
until 1927. Most of the space now absorbed 
by the offices of administration was once 
devoted to the business of education. 

It used to be generally believed that in its 
construction West College had somehow got 
turned around. The hall system, the door- 
ways that were on the north side, the incon- 
venience of the broad fanlight doorway as an 
entrance, all suggested that the north facade 
should have faced’ High Street. Necdiess to 
say, this belief fathered some wry specula- 
tions and might have provided the text for 
a sermon. For colleges do sometimes get 
turned around—not necessarily physically, 
of course—and face in other ways than their 
founders or the Nation might have wished. 
Arrogant laymen, ponsible politicians, 
narrow-minded ch en, cynical faculties, 
have the power to turn colleges around. 
Colleges have certainly been turned around 
when football coaches or public relations 
men or business managers become more im- 
portant than deans, and deans more im- 
portant than professors. They are facing 
the wrong way when the fanlight is more im- 
portant than the log with its teacher and 
student. In short, they are facing the wrong 
way when anything but teaching and learn- 
ing come first. And once a college has been 
turned the wrong way around, it is the labor 
to get it facing right 
again; and all that pushing and turning 
probably weakens the foundations perma- 
nently. 

But to return to West College—the truth, 
as we now certainly know, is that it stands 
as Latrobe meant it to. Architecturally, it 
never turned around. Though more subtly 
than many old college buildings, it faces the 
town, as most colleges of its period did. The 
bulidings of the “Brick Row” at Yale, for 
example, stood shoulder to shoulder like 50 
many phalanxes of light and truth, 
facing out; so do the “old Mains” of 
of hilltop In this State and the 
Middle West. I do not want to labor 
point, or see significance where 
but I think that the 
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Row was razed to make way for the great 
quad where the freshmen now live; and the 
residential colleges Yale built in the 1920's 
and 1930's carried this trend to a peak. 

For many years college planners have 
favored this style, for it has much to recom- 
mend it; but if it keeps the students to- 
gether, it also pretty effectively keeps them 
away from the rest of the community. It is 
encouraging to note there are many signs 
that the period of withdrawal is coming to 
an end, and we may expect to find the 
growing integration of learning with democ- 
racy reflected in collegiate architecture, 

Be this as it may, of West College one can 
say that it has stood, as it will probably con- 
tinue to stand, through many changes of 
style and tone. It is a historic bullding if 
only because it has survived so long; but, 
thank God, it is not a shrine—it is still in 
daily use, still used daily for purposes like 
those for which it was built. It is not 
simply a mute witness to what has gone 
before, but a place where things are done 
and plans made; and the highest honor you 
can pay it, I submit, is to go on using it with 
intelligence and respect. Keep Old West that 
way—a place where today and every day for 
years to come, the students and faculty 
of this college demonstrate by their work 
that learning and wisdom, no less than 
righteousness—that learning and wisdom, 
which are righteousness—shall exalt the 
nations. 


REMARKS BY DANIEL B. BEARD, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE ON PRESENTA- 
TION OF REGISTERED NATIONAL HISTORIC 
LANDMARK DESIGNATION TO “OLD WEST,” 
DICKINSON COLLEGE, CARLISLE, PA., APRIL 1963 
Mr. Bearp, It is an honor for me to rep- 

resent the National Park Service of the U.S. 

Department of the Interior upon this im- 

portant occasion in the history of Dickinson 

College. 

The movement for public agencies to 
preserve historical in this country 
began about 1850 when the State of New 
York acquired Hasbrouck House which was 


spurred public bodies into action on his- 
torical preservation. In 1906, the Antiquities 
Act was signed, bringing the Federal Govern- 
ment strongly into the movement, 

It was not until 1935, however, that a 
unified directive was given to one public 
agency, the National Park Service, to seek out 
our most important historic sites, evaluate 
them and take appropriate action to pre- 
serve them. This was the Historic Sites Act 
which stated: “That it is hereby declared 
that it is a national policy to preserve for 
public use historic sites, buildings, and ob- 
jects of national significance for the inspira- 
FFF 
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This action brought two related activities 


systema’ 
sort out his historic heritage. Except for 
the period around World War II, the work 
has continued ever since with excellent 
results. 

The Registry of National Historic Land- 
marks is an outgrowth of the national sur- 
vey. Sites selected through the survey 
studies, recommended by the advisory board, 


-and approved by the Secretary of the In- 


terior as having exceptional value in illus- 
trating and commemorating the history of 
the United States are eligible for the Regis- 
try of National Historic Landmarks. The 
registry is the means through which the 
Federal Government recognizes sites of na- 
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tional importance irrespective of ownership. 
Such sites are not units of the National Park 
System. The registry identifies these im- 
portant segments of American heritage and 
brings them to the attention of the Ameri- 
can public. The owner, if he wishes, may re- 
ceive free of cost a certificate and plaque 
from the National Park Service designating 
the historic property as a national land- 
mark. This registry, we feel, provides en- 
couragement to a number of organizations 
and individuals to preserve the Nation's his- 
toric and archeological properties. “Old 
West” is well qualified for such a desig- 
nation, 

The origin of Dickinson College goes back 
to the very roots of our independence as a 
Nation, the institution having been incorpo- 
rated by Pennsylvania in September 1783. 
With the granting of the charter, the trus- 
tees of the school held their first meeting at 
the Philadelphia home of one of their mem- 
bers, John Dickinson, president of the Su- 
preme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. It 
is from this illustrious patriot, the “Pen- 
man of the Revolution,” that the new insti- 
tution took its name. Another trustee was 
Dr, Benjamin Rush, who, first and foremost, 
is recognized as the founder of the college. 

At the request of a committee charged with 
obtaining plans for a new building, Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge, justice of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court and a noted satiric 
author of the time, went to Philadeiphia and 
approached the architect, Benjamin H. La- 
trobe, explaining to him the nature of the 
town, the college site, and the probable funds 
available for the new construction. Latrobe 
accepted the commission and in the middle 
of May 1803 preliminary drawings were sub- 
mitted by the architect, accompanied by a 
long letter explaining the principles and 
purpose of his design for the building. The 
preliminary plan, two drawings of which 
survive in the collection of Dickinson Col- 
lege, was followed by the working drawings, 
now lost. Early in 1804 work on the building 
was well underway, but as contributions 
lagged, so did the construction. Al 
some of the rooms were finished in 1805, not 
until 1821-22 was West College, as it was 
called, ready for full occupancy. 

“Old West,” the original building of Dick- 
inson College, has been described as “one of 
the most distinguished, and certainly the 
most subtly designed, of all early American 
college structures, for its distinction is 
founded not on ornament but on solid quali- 
ties of functional planning, good proportion, 
and excellent materials beautifully used.” 

In addition to its architectural distinction, 
“Old West” is a notable example of the strug- 
gle to provide higher education for the youth 
of the Republic in the generation after in- 
dependence. Of this aspect of “Old West's” 
significance it has been written: “Perhaps no 
other building today can lay better claim to 
representing the courageous purpose of the 
men who committed themselves, in spite of 
great difficulties, to providing worthy edu- 
cational institutions, in America.” 

With the presentation of this plaque and 
this certificate signed by Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall, “Old West“ is 
now recognized as a registered national his- 
toric landmark because this distinguished 
building, still in use, has been classified as 
of exceptional value as commemorating and 
Ulustrating the history of the United States. 
REMARKS MADE BY MR, MASLAND AT FOUNDERS 

DAY AT DICKINSON 


Mr. Masan. On behalf of Dickinson Ool- 
lege, I accept this certificate with deep ap- 
preciation of its significance, I am sure that 
national recognition of the jewel that is ours 
will stimulate an already limitless pride; 
cement our determination to preserve it in- 
violate, and instill in generations to come a 
regard for the courage and convictions of 
our Founding Fathers. 
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Mr. Beard, we do indeed appreciate your 
representing the Park Service here today. 
We ask you to convey our greetings and our 
appreciation to the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Director of the Park Service. 


A Time for Sorting Ourselves Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
8775 the Evening Star, Washington, 


MAN AND THE Trmes—A Time For SORTING 
OURSELVES Our 
(By Eric Sevareld) 

This, I'm afraid, is a short-range arrow 
aimed only in the general direction of a 
long-range target. 2 

It is part of the unsorted impedimenta 
left over from recent travels. No one can 
visit modern Greece without revisiting an- 
cient Greece through its written classics, and 
no one can do that without looking, of a 
sudden, at his own society with different, if 
not wiser, eyes. 

It is an absurdly long jump from the gold- 
en age of Periclean Greece and the reasons 
for its failure in the end, to the New Frontier 
of John F. Kennedy and the reasons for 
its failure in the . If there is any 
connection, it is to be found only in general 
thoughts about the social biology of nations. 

The thought here is that the United States 
has reached middle age as a nation, knows 
this in its bones but not explicitly in its 
mind and therefore does not reflect it in its 
speech, including the programs of political 
leaders. 

The familiar explanation for his Govern- 
ment's failure to climb the steep passes of 
the New Frontier is not enough—the simple 
argument that Congress balks and that it 
balks because the mood of the country, which 
the Congress and election statistics accurate- 
ly refiect, favors no great exertions. The ar- 
gument adds that the American people have 
always behayed this way, between wars and 
between depressions. 

They have, but to be content with this 
explanation is to explain modern America 
only in terms of the short-range cycle of 
years and decades. Yet a case can be made 
for the proposition that a long-range cycle 
of generations and centuries is also at work, 
that the evidence for it is now abundant 
and can explain even such transient phe- 
nomena as the fate of the New Frontier. 

YOUTH KNOWS 

All previous American generations have 
considered their country as synonymous not 
only with perpetual motion but with per- 
petual youth. The youth of today, even 
more than their elders, know better, even 
if they can't express it. They know that 
quantities have little to do with qualities, 
that our traditional slogan of “bigger and 
better” is a non sequitur. 

The essence of middle age for a person 
is that he knows,he must begin to live 
within his means, physical, financial, and 
spiritual. It is the same for a society. At 
middle age a person struggles to realize his 
final personality and a society struggles to 
give form, not merely dimensions, to its life. 

This has little, if anything to do with 
conservatism or liberalism. It has to do with 
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reason, which the ancient Greeks revered. 
and a concept of the good life which they 
institutionalized. 

REASON'S SUBDUED PROTEST 


Today, in America, reason is crying many 
halts, if only sotto voce, In the most obvi- 
ous, Measurable realm of natural resources. 
it cries halt to the depletion of water levels 
in the name of more and more factories. It 
cries halt to the indiscriminate spreading 
of pesticides, in the name of shinier red 
apples. It cries halt to the vast use 
barbiturates and tension relievers in the 
name of momentary nirvana. It cries halt 
to engulfment of us all by more and more 
news when we can hardly grasp the meaning 
of the present news. Its gathering instinct 
is to cry halt to free immigration if this 18 
to mean the compounding of tragedy, Har- 
lem upon Harlems. It would like to cry 
halt to the piling of weapon upon weapon 
to kill enemies 10 times over; to the fan- 
tastle spending for outer space when the 
problem lies in inner man and on terra firms- 
Reason says that we are overextended in 
foreign places, not in terms of our money 
but in terms of our comprehension, and 
our attentian ; reason tells us our mor 
obligation to help others cannot extend be- 
yond our practical capacity to do so. Reason 
would cry halt to further increases in our 
population. 

It tells us that more and more super- 
highways, bridges, and parking garages In 
the already dense megalopolis is a self- 
defeating process; for the automobile, thu’ 
encouraged to proliferate, always saturate? 
the temporary margin of space. 

Reason says the 60-mile hike is silly. 

The trouble with America is not harden- 
ing of the arteries, Its trouble is merely that 
it has grown up, reached maturity, and, like 
the ex-athlete of middle age, is feeling be- 
wildered and annoyed. 

America knows, in its subconscious at least: 
that more bursts of “vigah” are likely to pro- 
duce nothing more positive than a heart 
attack. It knows that what it really want 
to do, what it really must do, is to slow dow? 
and sort itself out. For 300 years it has been 
told what it was going to become. Now it 
wants to know what it is. 


Michigan’s Legislature and Governor Co- 
operate To Steer State Back Onto Road 
of Fiscal Soundness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of Michigan are witnessing 
encouraging change in climate in their 
State. 

A spirit of optimism has replaced 
gloom and hopelessness which has pre- 
valled after many years of controversy 
over the political philosophy of a 
Democrat administration and a Republi- 
can legislature. 

The Michigan Legislature is now in 
interim recess and what has been a0- 
complished through cooperation between 
this legislature and Gov. George Romne 
has amazed the skeptics. 

Publisher Joseph Grim, of the Farwell 
News, reviews the situation in an ed! 


1963 
—.— in the current issue of his news- 


. 
The editorial follows: 

Lecisrarone Snows Irs USUAL INDEPENDENCE 
The Michigan Legislature, now in interim 
Teas, has been praised by just about all 
han except the Democrats, for a job well 
done. Unless you deliberately blind your- 
"elf to the facts, you have to admit that the 
1963 session was something unusual. Much 
Nore was accomplished than even the most 
Dtimistic expected when the second Wednes- 
day of January saw the two houses of the 
legislature called to order for the 1963 session. 
Qo t the first thing they heard was the 
Vernor's message, which asked for a “short, 
detlon-packed session, to care for the im- 
te needs of State government and ap- 
Propriating the necessary money for the 
tion of the departments and services 

Eovernment.” A 
* political sages wagged their heads in 
i beller, from long experience they had 


The more pressure that was applied 

less haste there was to complete the job. 

1 do top it all off, Gov. George Romney, the 

ur- halred hero of a lot of people, was no 

idol of the legislature. It was almost 

ù even bet that he would get little more 

peoPeration than had his predecessor, who's 

It average was almost a minus zero. 

Was an entirely new crew and no time to 
"ain for their job. 

e was litle disagreement with the Gov- 
8 idea for a short session, and then to 
back in the fall to struggle with fiscal 
Some of the older hands shook their 
of in disbelief when they saw the size 
the “grist” that the Governor and others 
tossed into the legislative hopper. 
they accomplished a near miracle is 

to any one factor. Governor Rom- 
succeeded in getting better cooperation 
uld have reasonably expected. He 
that the members of the legisla- 
sincere as he was, about get- 

back on the road to fiscal 
d better job and business 


or Romney is no miracleman, he 
he was one, but he did what few 
before him have done, he took 
his coat (literally) and went to work. It 
h be truthfully said that there was no 
ita FWG 
the session progressed the Governor 
to get the feel of the thing, and the 


legislature because of the things they 
ch he had asked for, he praised 
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they had done. It was 


a 

never Ee and rare tonic for those who had 
own anything but criticism from 

the Governor's office 


t. He seems to be learning how to han- 
controls that get production 
te scrap out of the machinery of 
government. 
t doubt, there were times when 
Romney wondered why he ever got 
in politics, when his job as head 
i can Motors seemed serene and un- 
dated. compared to the job of running 
te of Michigan. 
e of his office each Thursday gathers 
*ssortment of citizens, who have come to 
With him. It just isn’t the kind of 
that of us would want to sit 
th and discuss the affairs of State 
> undoubtedly sincere, 
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citizen participation in State government 
for the first few weeks fully expected him to 
find some excuse to discontinue these chats 
which must provide a severe drain on his 
time, and patience. Now we are not so sure 
he even wants to discontinue them. 

George Romney is a new phenomenon in 
Michigan State government. It is reason- 
able to suppose that he has had at some time 
some practical experience in political affairs, 
which is not generally known. It is also 
equally obvious that whatever it was, it did 
not acquaint him with the politically run 
government on a State level. 

Much of the troubles that he has had re- 
sulted from the lack of knowledge about 
these things on both his part and the part 
of those he has had around him. At least 
the Governor learned fast. There is little 
doubt about the need for doing so. Ahead of 
him is one of the most difficult sessions of 
the legislature in its history. It could wreck 
every chance for a political future for the 
Governor. 

The legislature is as independent as ever. 
It will take understanding and cooperation to 
get the job done that must be done. There 
will be much politics mixed up in any solu- 
tion which will be offered, which is not nec- 
essarily bad. If Governor Romney succeeds 
as well in this coming fiscal reform session as 
he did in the 1963 regular session, he will 
have compiled a record in his first year as 
Governor, of which a far more astute politi- 
cal figure could well be proud. 

What is more important, the people of 
Michigan will be the real gainers in such an 
outcome. Michigan is just beginning to cast 
off the bindings that have held back the 
growth and expansion of industry and busi- 
ness in this State. It is not a time for 
bickering and quarreling. Governor Romney 
can become one of Michigan's greatest Gov- 
ernors if he can provide the leadership that 
is needed now. If he tries to drive instead of 
lead, the outlook is dark, indeed. In his first 
4 months as Governor he shows signs of be- 
ing capable of developing the kind of leader- 
ship his party and his State need. 


“To Russia, With Love” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING © 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 
Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears fitting that as we await the ar- 
rival of a great American and through 
him, pay tribute to an all-America team, 


we also pause and turn our attention to 


some darker pages in modern history. 
The following advertisement, “To 

Russia, With Love“ A 162,000 Man-Day 

Missile Gap, was inserted as a full page 


“To Russta, Wire Love”—A 162,000 Max- 
Dar Musstrze Gar 

At Cape Canaveral and other con- 

struction and test sites there have been 325 

strikes and similar work stoppages in the 

past vital 4½ years, resulting in loss of 162,- 


gift to our enemies. 

Patriotism was flaunted, to “make work” 
and invent overtime, Ditchdiggers col- 
lected as much as $287 a week. 

Pipefitters refused to allow the use of 
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manifolds properly made by experts at the 
factory. But they permitted (if you 
please) the use after the workers sat around 
at full pay for the time it would have taken 
them to do the work already done. They 
cynically called it “blessing the manifolds.” 

Production was as low as 40 percent of a 
normal day’s work. 

One authority believes that at Cape Ca- 
naveral alone tens of millions of dollars were 
wasted in such needless 

Remember all this when you pay your next 
and next and next tax bills for the rest of 
your life. 


Rev. Gerard M. Santora 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, it is our 
good fortune in Jersey City, N.J., to have 
as pastor of the Holy Rosary Church, a 
beloved member of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, the Reverend Gerard M. Santora, 
On Sunday, May 12, 1963, members of 
his congregation, many friends and col- 
leagues in Christ, as well as public of- 
ficials, gathered at the Hotel Robert 
Treat in Newark, N.J., to pay tribute and 
honor to Reverend Santora on the occa- 
sion of his 25th anniversary in the priest- 
hood. Significantly, all of these 25 years 
were spent at Holy Rosary Church, with 
the exception of a few months after his 
ordination in 1938 when he was assigned 
5 Virgin Church, in Garfield, 

The esteem and affection felt for 
Father Santora was evidenced by the 
vast number of spiritual bouquets be- 
stowed upon him. 

The citizens of Jersey City extend to 
Father Santora their sincere and best 
wishes and express the hope that he will 
have many more meaningful, rewarding, 
and happy years at Holy Rosary Church. 

Father Santora is held in highest re- 
gard by his parishioners as is clearly 
seen in the following tribute paid to him 
on the evening of his anniversary which 
I am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The tribute follows: 

Rev. GERARD M. SANTORA 

“Ecce sacerdos.” “Behold the priest.“ 
Rev. Gerard Michael Santora, who, born on 
May 19, 1912, in Montclair, N.J., was destined 
to fulfill his destiny in the service of God. 
Father Santora was to become a pastor, 
caring for his sheep in a humble, growing 
parish, Holy Rosary. After completing his 
education at Seton Hall and Immaculate 
Conception Seminary, Father was ordained 
on June 11, 1938, in St. Patrick's Pro Cathe- 
dral by the late Most Reverend Thomas J. 
Walsh, first archbishop of Newark. His first 

t was at Mount Virgin Church in 
Garfield, where he served for 7 months. The 
hand of God intervened on January 19, 1939, 
when Father Santora was transferred to Holy 
Rosary as assistant pastor. 


authority and was loved and respected by 

At Holy Rosary, father rolled up his sleeves 
and set to the task of development and 
growth of his new parish. He was made 


— 
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moderator of the Holy Name Society, Sodal- 
ity of Our Blessed Lady, and of the mother’s 
auxiliary. Also interested in the youth of 
the parish, father was assigned to moderate 
over the fife and drum corps, the CYO, and 
altar boys. He became parish administrator 
in 1946, and after 8 years, the Most Reverend 
Thomas A. Boland, Archbishop of Newark, 
elevated this humble, respected, and well de- 
serving priest to the office of pastor. 

As pastor, Father Santora soon gained the 
admiration and loyalty of his parishioners 
as well as from his fellow citizens of Jersey 
City. For father did not limit his activities 
to his parish alone, but worked for the bet- 
terment, development, growth and vitaliza- 
tion of the downtown district of Jersey City. 
Why? Because although he was pastor of 
Holy Rosary, his was the job of a shepherd 
in the flocks of the Divine Father. The 
care for his sheep did not stop at the door- 
steps of Holy Rosary, but went further and 
touched even the lowliest of sheep, who was 
also a child of God. 

In July 1953, he was given the Outstand- 
ing American Award by the John R. Longo 
Association, “for his magnificent contribu- 
tion to the moral, spiritual and economic 
uplift of our fellow citizens in the downtown 
area of Jersey City and because he is a firm 
believer that education is the foundation 
of our democratic institutions." This was 
only one of the recognitions received by 
Father Santora, for on July 22, 1954, father 
was presented with a Benefactor's Award for 
the Advancement of Education. On No- 
vember 10, 1958, the parishioners of Holy 
Rosary honored father with a testimonial 
in honor of his 20th anniversary to the holy 
priesthood, And again in January 1962, the 
O. W. V. organization presented Reverend San- 
tora with the Gold Award, as the outstand- 
ing religious. Father at present Is the chap- 
lain of Conception Council, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, and also the chaplain of the Friendly 
Merchants of Jersey City, and is active in 
almost every phase of life, both spiritual and 
public. 

This is the public father, but how many 
know the “real” father, pastor of his chil- 
dren? 

This side of Rev. Gerard Michael Santora 
can often be seen walking the streets of his 
parish, either fondly, but humbly gazing up- 
on his accomplishments, such as the new 
convent, new rectory, renovated church, or 
the additions to Holy Rosary Grammar 
School, or he can often be seen strolling 
around the church area, his sacred 
office, or stopping to chat with his parish- 
ioners. “Ecce sacerdos,” the pastor gently 
caring for his sheep, in the service of the 
Almighty for 25 years, and with the grace 
of God for many more. 


The International Coffee Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR 


K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
debate in the other body yesterday on 
ratification of the International Coffee 
Agreement—on which a vote is scheduled 
for 5 p.m. today—I noted at page 8555 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that a let- 
ter to me from Assistant Secretary of 
State Frederick G. Dutton, dated October 
3, 1962, was included in the debate. 
This communication indicated that the 
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American coffee consumer does not have 
to fear any excessive increases in coffee 
prices growing out of the ratification of 
the agreement. 

I sincerely hope the State Depart- 
ment’s optimism on this point is valid. 
I have always taken the position that we 
should help the producers to obtain a fair 
price for their product, but sometimes 
these support programs tend to control 
excessive price fluctuations in one direc- 
tion only—that is, while going down, but 
never while shooting up. 

Mr. Speaker, since the Department let- 
ter to me of last October is now an im- 
portant piece of evidence in the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement ratification 
debate, I would like to have the RECORD 
also show the reasoning which prompted 
me to write to the State Department last 
September, and my comments at the 
time of making the reply public in the 
Appendix of the Recorp for last October 
5, as follows: 

WILL PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT PREVENT EXCESSIVELY HIGH AS WELL 
AS EXCESSIVELY LOW PRICES?—EXTENSION OF 
REMARKS OF Hon, LEONOR K, SULLIVAN, OF 
MISSOURI, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1962 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a5 one who has 

always tried here in the Congress to refiect 

the consumer point of view, I have, however, 
never opposed fair treatment for the farmer 

im assuring decent prices for the food he pro- 

duces. The consumer is not benefited in 

the long run if prices to the producer of food 
are so ruinously low as to drive the farmers 
off the farm. 

Similarly, while I have vigorously opposed 
the recurring—and sometimes successful— 
attempts to boost prices of coffee to the 
American consumer on the basis of fake 
shortages or rumors of shortages, I would 
certainly not want to give the impression 
that I think the Latin American producers 
should not be helped to get fair and reason- 
able prices for-their coffee. Far from it. 

The unconscionable speculative price in- 
creases of January 1954 did not have much 
chance to help the individual coffee grower; 
the subsequent collapse of the wholesale 
price 6 months later, after the disclosure of 
the market excesses and irregularities, hurt 
the coffee grower very much, however. Thus, 
violent upswings in prices are a problem to 
both consumer and producer, just as de- 
pressed prices are a problem, particularly 
when the economy of a whole country rests 
heavily on just one commodity. 

With this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I wrote to 
the Secretary of State last month asking 
what provisions were being included in the 
proposed international agreement on coffee 
which would protect the American consum- 
er—who forms the main market for Latin 
American coffee, and who is also the individ- 
ual who is going to have to pay for most of 
the cost of any stabilization agreement— 
what provisions were included to protect our 
consumers against unconscionable price in- 
creases, in case today's surpluses should con- 
ceivably turn into tomorrow's shortages. 
There are circumstances under which such 
a thing could happen, of course. 

WHAT PROTECTION FOR CONSUMER AGAINST 

* RUNAWAY PRICES? 


Mr. Speaker, I think the correspondence is 
self-explanatory. We all remember during 
control days in this country that while 

it was politically possible to put a floor under 
farm prices, it became almost impossible po- 
litically to put any effective price ceilings 
over them once circumstances drove these 
prices from far below parity to way above 
parity. I had that in mind when I addressed 
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the following letter to the Secretary of State 
on September 13: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 13, 1962. 
The Honorable DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, State Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Secretary: Ever since I raised an 
alarm over runaway coffee prices in the 
United States in 1954, setting off a Federal 
Trade Commission investigation which dis- 
closed widespread evidence of specilativé 
price excesses and futures trading irregular- 
ities, I have been attempting to keep in tou 
with developments in this field which might 
foreshadow possible gouging once again 
the consumer. Just recently, I called the 
attention of the House, and of the housewives 
of the country, to a news report from Br. 
implying that some frost damage to the new 
crop would, or might, result in higher coffee 
prices in the United States. I warned 
any wholesale or retail price increases 
on such a scare story would be utterly un- 
justified, in view of the tremendous s 
of coffee on hand. 

My purpose in writing to you is to do tw? 
things: first, to assure you and your aids 
that my concern is directed primarily at un- 
warranted increases in coffee prices based on 
false reports and speculative excesses, rather 
than on any opposition on my part to any 
reasonable international program for stabil- 
izing coffee prices at prices which are fair to 
both producers and consumers; and, sec- 
ondly, to ask what safeguards are being writ 
ten into the proposed international agree- 
ment which would serve to protect the 
American consumer in case crop controls 
and other measures should result in inord!- 
nately high prices to the American consumer. 

We have long followed a policy in this 
country of encouraging reductions in farm 
production when prices are ruinously low, 89 
I do not subscribe to the idea that any 
attempt to stabilize coffee prices for Latin 
American producers is necessarily a F 
ice to the American consumer, particularly 
if it should mean any substantial improve- 
ment in incomes and living conditions for 
the people of Latin America, and thus ® 
reduction in the amount of aid we would 


haye to give there. 


On the other hand, it has been the sad 
experience of the American consumer in both 
World War II and Korean war days that afte! 
having gladly cooperated in building a 
under farm prices, the consumer was de 
any effective ceiling over those same 
once inflation became virulent. I fear that 
if a stabilization program should be adopted 
for coffee, it would require our consumers to 
support the idea of a floor under coffee price’: 
but would give them no protection over ex 
cessive increases if unexpected circumstance® 
should precipitate sharp increases in price 

Perhaps this matter has already recel 
departmental consideration, and the neces- 
sary safeguards have been included in thé 
draft agreement. If so, I would be glad to 
know about it. If not, I certainly trust 
proviso is included to permit reasonable Te 
straints on excessive price rises as well as on 
excessive price declines. Since we are 
biggest customer-country involved in the ne- 
gotiations, and since the American con 
will largely pay for the international stabili- 
zation program in terms of higher prices for 
coffee in the stores, I think our const 1 
are entitled to the kind of consideration 
have outlined. 

May I have your thinking on this. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missouri. 


Mr. Speaker, I have now received . reply 
to this letter from Assistant Secretary 
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tick G. Dutton outlining the provisions of 

Proposed new agreement which could 
Possibly operate to protect the American 
Consumer in case of sudden inflation In cof- 
fee prices. 

I think this information will be highly use- 
Tl to us in assessing the desirability of Sen- 
ate approval of the agreement. If the safe- 

s here outlined do not appear strong 
ough, perhaps we can then take whatever 

might be necessary to assure adequate 

tion for the American consumer. 
SAPEGUARD PROVISIONS IN PROPOSED AGREEMENT 


I again want to make clear, as I have tried 
do in all my past discussions of coffee 
that I favor helping the coffeegrowers, 
Cularly those on family sized acreage, 
Obtain a fair price for their product. A 
2 of coffee would taste bitter, indeed, if 
t represented starvation returns for the men 
aud women who raise and gather the beans. 
But excessive speculative price increases in 
the Commodity exchanges must also be pre- 
Vented, and any runaway inflation in coffee 
Prices, no matter how improbable such a 
thing might seem at the moment, is some- 
thing our consumers must nevertheless be 
Protected against. 
Mr. Speaker, the State Department reply 
do me on this issue was as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 3, 1962. 
phe Honorable Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
Ouse of Representatives. 
ti Mars, SULLIVAN: I want to thank you 
or your letter of September 13, 1962, ad- 
d to the Secretary, with regard to the 
Rew international coffee agreement which is 
before governments for consideration. I 
Sorry that our reply is somewhat tardy; 
dur workload in the closing days of this Con- 
has been exceptionally heavy. 
At the beginning I want to say that the 
lals of this Department concerned with 
— coffee problem are sincerely apprecia- 
Ve of the constructive view you have taken 
this matter. Accordingly they want me to 
Assure you that they have been mindful 
throughout the long negotiations with for- 
gn governments that our first duty is to 
Protect the American consumer. The ad- 
committee appointed by the National 
Cofee Association to work with the State De- 
ent during the negotiation of the new 
Coffee agreement has, of course, always main- 
tinea that the U.S. consumer must be pro- 
tected in any coffee agreement. Toward this 
common objective we have managed to se- 
Cure a number of provisions in the new 
in ent which should fully protect our 
terests. 
u Before describing there specific provisions, 
— is noteworthy that the tremendous stocks 
Coffee now held by Brazil and Colombia 
youd seem adequate assurance that no sub- 
fantial advance in green coffee prices 
Could be sustained in the foreseeable future. 
Stocks are also building up in some African 
epumtries. and present productive capacity 
erywhere is in excess of any likely demand 
Over the next 5 years. Thus the supply and 
demand situation as presently known argues 
Bainst any marked increases in coffee prices. 
ops new international coffee ent 
the not have any specific price objective in 
Bric, ne that it will endeavor to maintain 
come. for the various kinds and qualities of 
Gone at certain cents-per-pound figures. It 
tas, Provide that through the fixing of quo- 
the members agree on the necessity of 
“uring that the general level of coffee 
18 does not decline below the general 
pries d, Buch prices in 1962. We consider this 
objective a realistic one in view of the 
kurdenseme stocks overhanging the market. 
the light of the price trend it is also a 
been bly modest one, as coffee prices have 
declining steadily in recent years, Dur- 
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ing the first 8 months of 1962 the price of 
Brazilian coffee averaged about 34.3 cents a 
pound, compared with 36.6 cents in 1960 and 
48.4 cents in 1958. The decline set in imme- 
diately after 1954, when you will remember 
the severe frost damage In Brazil resulted in 
prices averaging 78.7 cents per pound. 

Consumer protection against any unwar- 
Tanted price increases is assured by a num- 
ber of specific provisions in the agreement, 
Probably the most important are the provi- 
sions relating to the establishment and ad- 
justment of export quotas. Export quotas 
are intended to contro] the amount of coffee 
that may be made available to the market 
by the producing countries during a given 
period, and thus they directly influence the 
price. The agreement provides that all deci- 
sions on the establishment and adjustment 
of export quotas shall be taken by a dis- 
tributed two-thirds majority vote, i.e., a con- 
current two-thirds majority of the importers 
and exporters voting separately. As the 
United States has 400 votes this in effect 
gives us a veto power over decisions of the 
Council. We would to make the veto effec- 
tive need only one other importing country 
voting with us. The number of votes held 
by it would be of no consequence as we alone 
have more than one-third, but it was felt 
desirable to provide that one country alone 
could not exercise a veto. We cannot con- 
ceive of any situation in which the United 
States advocated a veto where we could not 
persuade at least one other importer of the 
merit of our position. 

In addition to the voting provisions of the 
agreement with regard to export quotas, two 
other provisions are noteworthy, in that they 
specifically recognize the undesirability of 
marked changes in coffee prices for whatever 
reason, and provide for corrective action un- 
der voting procedures which are easier to 
attain than the standard procedure of a dis- 
tributed two-thirds majority. These two 
provisions are quoted below for your infor- 
mation. 

“(6) All members recognize that marked 
price rises or falls occurring within brief 
periods may unduly distort underlying trends 
in price, cause grave concern to both pro- 
ducers and consumers, and jeopardize the 
attainment of the objectives of the agree- 
ment. Accordingly, if such movements in 
general price levels occur within brief pe- 
riods, members may request a meeting of the 
Council which, by distributed simple major- 
ity vote, may revise the total level of the 
quarterly export quotas in effect. 

“(6) If the Council finds that a sharp and 
unusual increase or decrease in the general 
level of prices is due to artificial manipula- 
tion of the coffee market through agreements 
among importers or or both, it 
shall then decide by a simple majority vote 
on what corrective measures should be ap- 
plied to readjust the total level of the quar- 
terly export quotas in effect.” 

In the unlikely event that unforeseeable 
circumstances might arise in the adminis- 
tration of the agreement which would op- 
erate against the interests of our consumers 
or our coffee trade, the United States could 
always withdraw from the agreement. It is 
provided that any government, after Sep- 
tember 30, 1963, may withdraw by giving 
written notice, such withdrawal to be effec- 
tive 90 days after notification. As the agree- 


that our views on the operation of the agree- 
ment must be respected. 

If I can be of any further assistance in 
furnishing information please do not hesitate 
to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frevrzicx G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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GOP Freshman Fights Porkbarrel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
TR the Indianapolis News of May 14, 


GOP FRESHMAN FIGHTS Pork BARREL 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON: —It takes political guts for 
a freshman Congressman representing a mar- 
ginal district to vote No“ on porkbarrel 
legislation. 

Particularly when that Congressman is the 
first Republican to represent his district in 
42 years. Particularly when unemployment 
is high and passage of that bill would mean 
jobs—building sewérs and pumping stations 
and roads, 15 projects in all. 

But BILL Broce, a 32-year-old businessman 
from Chattanooga, Tenn., did just that. Re- 
jecting the advice of colleagues older and 
presumably wiser, Brock opposed the Presi- 
dent's $450 million emergency public works 
bill earlier this session. He explains why: 

“For every dollar sent to Wi 5 
Chattanooga residents would receive less 
than 75 cents back in the form of short- 
term public works projects. 

“I feel strongly that the same amount of 
money spent for new industry and more jobs 
could go a long way toward solving unem- 
ployment problems.” 

Dark-haired Bu. Brock, in Washington 
only 3 months, is deeply distressed. “I have 
been tremendously disappointed,” he says, 
“in the number of n whose only 
question about any legislation is: ‘How- 
many votes will it get me? 

“My criterion is different: Can we afford it? 
Do we need it? Will it promote individual 
freedom and responsibility?” 

Of the several score freshman Congressmen 
now learning the Washington ropes, Brock 
has impressed leaders on both sides of the 
aisle as one of the most promising. He dem- 
onstrated why in a whirlwind campaign last 
year that frankly surprised GOP officials who 
had written off Tennessee's Third District as 
lost. 

Brock began to work in November 1960 
Starting with a campaign nucleus of 30 peo- 
ple, aiming toward November 1962. There is 
no indication that he planned, at the time, 
to be the candidate. 

By early 1962, Brock had decided to run. 
When a brash young liberal won the Demo- 
cratic primary, defeating a middle-of-the- 
33 the scene was set for a bitter 

Well financed, Wilkes Thrasher received 
ample administration support in a campaign 


tions, Federal ald to education. 

When the ballots were tallied Brock had 
won an amazing victory. In a district where 
only 15 percent of the voters are thought to 
be Republicans, Brock won 51.1 percent of 
the vote. 

His volunteer organization, which at first 


4,500 thank-you notes to workers who helped 
his campaign. 
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Re! ting a marginal district, Bnock 
has kept his ear close to the grassroots. He 
sees his constituents as alarmed by “do- 
nothing foreign policies” of the administra- 
tion, “They want leadership,” he says. 
“They want victory in the cold war and 

‘re not getting it.” 

ait MONERA tor his first race for public 


Representative BROCK. 

Active in young Republican affairs for 
many years, BROCK favors Banur GOLDWATER 
for President. í “The Republican Party,” he 
says, “is the conservative party and GOLD- 
WATER our leader.” 


The Death Penalty Does Not Prevent 
Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Justice 
Michael Musmanno has written a letter 
to the New York Herald Tribune which 
concerns the abolition of the death pen- 
alty. It is an excellent statement from 
personal experience and indi- 
rectly the theory of my bill H.R, 545, 
which would abolish the death penalty 
in all Federal jurisdictions. 

Icommend Justice Musmanno’s letter, 
which appeared in the April 30, 1963, 
edition of the Herald Tribune, to the 
attention of our colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

DEATH PENALTY Does Not PREVENT CRIME 
To the Herald Tribune: 

I am opposed to capital punishment even 
though I advocated the execution of Adolf 
Eichmann. If this seems an inconsistency, 
it is the inconsistency between a Sergeant 
York who, in civilian life, would never have 
even slightly harmed another human being 
and yet in war on 1 day singlehandedly killed 
20 Germans and would have killed 130 more 
if they had not surrendered. It is the differ- 
ence between killing aggressively and killing 
in self-defense. 

Adolf Eichmann was not simply a mur- 
derer. He was a devasting force like a 
plague, an erupting volcano, a tiger on the 
loose. Eichmann did not kill only on 1 
day, he killed day after day. For 4 years, he 
murdered thousands after thousands until 
the total of those he slew exhausted the 
possibilities of a six-digit adding machine. 

If Adolf Hitler had survived the war he 
would absolutely have had to be hanged as 
& matter of necessity for world order. So 
long as he walked the earth, he would have 
been a rallying figure for the Nazis ready to 
renew the slaughter of aggressive war and the 
bestial horrors of the concentration camps 
and extermination mills. 

If Eichmann had continued to live, he 
would have remained a symbol of encourage- 
ment to the genocides and the race of haters 
ever eager to harass, persecute, and even kill 
those they regarded as inferior. = 

I am opposed to capital punishment in the 
true sense of that phrase: the execution of 
a human being convicted of a single murder. 
i oppose capital punishment firstly because 
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of the possibility that government, in the 
name of the law, may commit an appalling, 
irretrievable error and kill an innocent man. 

I was within several hundred feet of the 
death chamber in Boston when Nicola Sacco 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti were executed while 
evidence of their innocence still pyramided. 
But by this time, political considerations, 
expediency and false pride had become so 
much a part of the case that the guilt or 
innocence of the shoemaker and the fish 
peddler had developed into wholly secondary 
issues. Had Sacco and Vanzetti been sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, they would to- 
day be freemen because no one can possibly 
read the record of that amazing case without 
concluding that, at the most, the prosecu- 
tion had produced only a case riddled with 
torturing doubt. Every identifying witness 
has today been Irrefutably proved to have 
agonizingly blundered in identification of 
the doomed men. 

Only last year Governor Brown of California 
pardoned Warren K. Billings who had been 
sentenced to death (with Tom Mooney) for 
a 1916 “Preparedness Day” bombing. The 
key witness against Billings repudiated his 
testimony and admitted perjury. Tom 
Mooney was pardoned in 1939. The Wash- 
ington Post, commenting on the Mooney- 
Billings case, sald: “This history ought to 
give pause to those who support capital 
punishment. If the pair had been executed, 
there would have been no one left to pardon 
when evidence of their Innocence came to 
light. Society would have compounded the 
crime of the bombing by the murder of two 
innocent men.“ 

I am opposed to capital punishment for 
another reason. The maln purpose of gov- 
ernment is to restrain violence and, by ex- 
ample, inculcate respect for the ways of 
peace. But what can be more violent than 
to take a helpless human being, strap him 
into a monstrous device, and shoot thou- 
sands of volts of electricity into him while 
his body writhes and moans, and his eyes 
plead vainly for understanding? 

Those who defend capital punishment have 
yet to prove that it deters the commission 
of capital crime, If someone told me that 
in Hawaii people live to be 150 years old, 
I should think he would present a few 150- 
year-old people to prove his case. Until it 
can be established with some fair measure 
of accuracy that capital punishment does 
benefit society, it can only be regarded, as 
indeed it is, a blundering medieval method 
of sovereign coercion which is wholly incon- 
sistent with every teaching of modern crimi- 
nology, penology and humanity. 

MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvanta, 

PrrrssurcH. 


The Cadmium Imbroglio—What Went 
Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr, Speaker, it 
is somewhat difficult to distinguish the 
red faces of some Federal officials 
through the red tape with which they 
surround themselves. 

But there most certainly is reason for 
embarrassment because of the mess in 
which the cadmium market finds itself 
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following the disposal of certain fed- 
erally-owned stocks of this metal. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I am including in my remarks two arti- 
cles on this situation: one by Freeman 
Bishop from the American Metal Mar- 
ket and the other from Metal and Min- 
eral Markets. I think the mismanage- 
ment of an essentially simple problem 1s 
almost unbelievable. 

The articles follow: 

From the American Metal Market, May 20 
1963] 
THe CADMIUM IMBROGLIO—WHAT WENT 
Wronc 
(By Freeman Bishop) 

Was HNr. Major problems for further 
sales of metals from the Government's stock - 
piles unquestionably have been generated bY 
the General Services Administration’s han- 


each of 150,000 pounds of cadmium. 
metal industry protest has received impor 
tant backing in Congress from Represents” 
tive BnL Broomrrenp of Michigan. Thus 
the further disposal of 1.7 million pounds 
cadmium—the balance of the 2 milllon 
pound sale authorized by Congress—may be 
in for a rough time. 

Just prior to the first stockpile offering of 
cadmium, the going market price for the 
metal, used in plating and battery 
was $1.85 to $1.90 a pound, with some dis- 
tributors reportedly fetching premiums of 
25 to 30 cents a pound over this price. 

At the first Government offering of 150,” 
000 -of cadmium by GSA, bidders 
pald $2.36 to $2.75 a pound. When the sec. 
ond round of metal was offered to small 
business, prices were another 10 to 15 cents 
a pound higher, with bids ranging from 82 
to $2.87 a pound. Second sale awards have 
been made on only 118,000 of the 150, 
pounds offering, pending investigation of the 
authenticity of some bidders’ claims to status 
as small business. 

Congress’ general wishes in passing the 
cadmium Dill were that it would 
help to stabilize the price, and would bene 
fit small platers. This was also the gen 
hope of resporisible, large producers of the 
metal. In fact, the reverse has taken place. 
Prices have been driven above the levels pre” 
valling before the Government offerings- 


And custom platers have not shared in tune 


awards to the extent that was originally 
intended. 
THE BACKGROUND 

By way of background, it will be recalled 
that Representative BROOMFIELD started 
cadmium legislation rolling early last vent 
when the shortages started to hurt platet™ 
and finishers. Initially, he could get no 
action out of GSA on his proposal to 
of 2 million pounds of cadmium. At the end 
of 4 months, GSA endorsed the proposal, but 
too late for any action in the last Congress. 

As this opened, Mr. Broom 
found the field of cadmium g con” 
siderably broadened with GSA in the fore 


front of those ready to sell off the 2 millio®, 


pounds of cadmium. 

Massachusetts’ Representative Pamir Put 
BIN pointedly asked GSA spokesmen at 
hearings early this spring if they could pre- 
vent the cadmium from being gobbled up VI 
traders and sold abroad for a fat price. 

GSA indicated to Mr. Pamsr that “every 
precaution" would be taken to assure 
the Government's cadmium would go to 
domestic users, 

But hardly was the ink dry on the first 
contract when metal finishers said they had 
been squeezed out. 
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TRADERS WON OUT 


In retrospect, there seems little doubt that 
*Xperienced sharp-eyed traders bid more ex- 
Pertly and successfully for the stockpile 
Sadmium on the first offering. As interna- 

dealers in metals, they were also in a 
Position to beef up their bids in the knowl- 
age that cadmium is fetching prices as high 
ās $3 a pound in Europe. Whether, in fact, 


to be seen. It may be good for our interna- 
balance of payments, but it doesn’t 
have the slightest appeal for domestic elec- 
They feel that the Government 
them by allowing the cadmium 
into export markets, instead of passing 
their own shops at lower prices. 
administration, for its part, had a 
desire to prove that the surplus could 
of at a profit. The first sale 
Primarily intended to determine the 
market price for the metal. For this 
it was not restricted to certain cate- 
of buyers. What the administration 
do, however, was to undertake the sale 
its own, rather than using regular mar- 
channels. 
metals industry originally offered to 
in the cadmium and pre- 
could hold the price at around 
a pound. The industry's view 
in Washington, as was its con- 
t the cadmium was initially 
t by the Government as insurance, 
for crash sale programs on open 
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t of the imbroglio, it appears 
from the Interior Department 
to sit down this week with the 
Emergency Planning, the General 
Administration, and other Federal 
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GSA to explain in a closed 
of his armed services subcommittee 
t happened in the cadmium disposal. 
the meantime, many metal officials 
Members of Congress must be question- 
ce again the administration's desire 
more control over the disposal of 
piled materials. 
tor STUART SYMINGTON, in the year- 
hearings of the subcommittee that be- 
entified with his name, frequently 
objective, and that of the White 
to find more expedient ways to 
the Government's stockpiles by 
more power to the administra- 


e and again, the Symington subcom- 
was told by metal firms of the dif- 
ties of disposing of the stockpiled metals 
Without disrupting markets. 
With cadmium, it looked as though the 
to ulnlstration would have a good chance 
Prove its arguments and to set an ex- 
ample for subsequent disposals. But the 
decent course of events hardly enco 
Such confidence in the ability of Federal 
Agencies to handle disposals. 


Rie et 


(Prom the Metal and Mineral Market, May 
18, 1963] 


CoNcness, Plarzus Orrricat or U.S. Cam TR 
SALES 


New Yorx—For a genuine marketing 
yass, witness the sale of cadmium from the 
len- stockpile, Inept administration of the 
Dae has unnerved the entire nonferrous 

ld, which is also looking beyond to other 
Weighty surpluses. 
bocungreas authorized release of 2-million 
nds for the sole purpose of seeing that 
US. electroplaters, hit hard by the 


it did not make specific stipulations 
dle Chose to let governmental agencies han- 
the details. 
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An initial offering of 150,000 pounds, open 
to everyone, was made with bids running 
from $2.36 to $2.55, with a single emergency 
bid at $2.75—this, despite requests from both 
Houses that no metal be allowed to be ex- 
ported. It was explained that the first bid 
would establish world market tone and the 
price at which small U.S. business would be 
awarded metal. Metal and Mineral Markets’ 
Washington office, Representative WILLIAM 
BROOMFIELD, Republican of Michigan and 
many small platers were told recently this 
would be the case. Last week small“ (not 
clearly defined) businesses bid for 207,000 
pounds at prices up to $2.87. GSA indicated 
it would sell 150,000 pounds to the highest 
bidders. Awards have been held up while 
qualifications of some bidders are studied. 

One New York source said there was a good 
deal of cheating to conform to the “small 
business” stipulation. “Small” firms report- 
edly bid—for a consideration—as agents for 
larger, non-qualified companies. 

The National Association of Metal Finish- 
ers wrote to President Kennedy complaining 
about “unwitting or calculated profiteering 
by GSA .“ The complaint, written be- 
fore last week’s bids, was based on $2.36 a 
pound. 

Representative BROOMFIELD was furious. 
“These people [GSA] are apparently ignor- 
ing the intent of Congress,” he told Metal 
and Mineral Markets. He was terribly upset 
that release thus far had hurt small business 
and driven the producer price up 50 cents a 
pound. He considers $2.36 a pound too high. 

John G. Harlan, Jr., deputy commissioner, 
Defense Material Service of GSA, shrugged 
off the shower of criticism., “We get a lot 
of that stuft * * it doesn’t bother us at 
all,” he said. GSA now feels free bidding 
would follow the pattern of legislative his- 


It is ironic that small business, which 
watched metal go in the main to merchants 
at $2.36 to $2.55, may have to pay up to $2.87. 
Conflicting and indefinite information from 
Government sources has compounded the sit- 
uation. Many bids were obviously shots in 
the dark. Commentary to this office has 
indicated Just how far some normally alert 
firms have drifted from the Washington sit- 
uation. 

To confuse the issue further, GSA this 
week received a D.O. (Defense order with 
procurement priority) from a prospective 
cadmium buyer who has a bona fide defense 
contract. By law, D.O.’s are to be handled 
first when surpluses are being sold by the 


Government. 7 


Next month's offering, according to one 
official, may be as high as 500,000 pounds. If 
demand continues, Congress may authorize 
sale of several million more pounds. An un- 
disciplined flow from the stockpile could 
cause an equally violent reaction downward. 

Producer sales policies to distributors vary. 
Hence, the distributor-consumer range is 
continued. 


Tax Reform and Spending Cuts Make 
Good Economic Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS: Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the New York Times of May 13, 
1963, makes some useful and pertinent 
observations about how the recent up- 
turn in economic activity should affect 
tax and expenditure policy, / 
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The editorial points out—correctly, I 
believe—that the upturn in activity 
weakens the argument for an immediate 
and massive tax cut without tax reform. 
The danger of massive tax reduction 
is overstimulation of the economy, which 
could lead to inflation. At the same 
time, the current economic situation 
makes the case for tax reform, includ- 
ing some rate reduction, more persua- 
sive, according to the editorial. 


The editorial goes on to say that 
another effect of the upturn in activity 
is to make the administration’s proposals 
for increased spending more difficult to 
justify. While extreme cutbacks in 
spending are not called for, the editorial 
says that some cuts are definitely in 
order and that tighter controls over 
spending should be instituted. | 

It is important that we constantly 
keep in mind the state of the economy in 
considering tax and expenditure policy. 
For that reason, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the New York Times edi- 
torial in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Economy’s New Loox 

The atmosphere at this year's spring meet- 
ing of administration officials and industrial- 
ists belonging to the business council is 
markedly different from that prevailing a 
year ago. Hostility between the White 
House and the business community has 
faded, along with doubts about the business 
outlook. Yet the new look in the economy 
has not brought any change in their con- 
flicting views. 

Businessmen still insist that a big and im- 
mediate tax cut, unhampered by any tax 
reforms, is essential. They are continuing 
their perennial campaign for a cutback in 
Government spending, which they regard as 
the key to eliminating the budget deficit. 

The administration is exhibiting similar 
stubbornness. In defending his spending 
program, Mr. Kennedy has warned that any 
reduction would increase unemployment 
and imperil the Nation’s defense efforts. 
He also has reaffirmed his belief that tax re- 
ductions, accompanied by reforms, would 
keep the deficit from getting out of hand. 

These fixed positions ignore the vigorous 
upsurge in the economy. There is no need 
for the massive and immediate tax cut de- 
manded by businessmen. The objective is 
to sustain activity, not to overstimulate it. 
With expansion continuing, the administra- 
tion’s proposal for combining reductions and 
reforms, this year but stretched 
out until 1965, makes sense. 

The administration’s spending proposals 
are, however, harder to justify. During the 
winter, the President raised the specter of re- 
cession to combat any reductions; now he is 
predicting new Russian successes in space 
to bolster support for his program. Ex- 
treme cutbacks are not called for under cur- 
rent conditions of relatively high unemploy- 
ment and a growing population in need of 
social services. But now that the economy 
is expanding so rapidly, some cuts are in 
order. The race-to-the-moon project is only 
one area where cuts could be made without 
jeopardizing economic expansion or national 
security. 

Instead of merely reiterating their previ- 
ous policies, administration and business 
would do well to reexamine them in the 
light of the economy's surprising perform- 
ance. The upsurge has strengthened the 
case for tax reductions and reform. It also 
lends support to the view that tighter con- 
trols over spending are necessary. 
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Congressman Serves as Part-Time 
“Missileer” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Post of May 19, 
1963: 

CONGRESSMAN SERVES AS PART-TIME 
“MISSILEER” 


(By Robert L. Asher) 


Representative James F. Battin, Republi- 
can, of Montana, is one Congressman with a 
hard hat and a soft spot for intercontinental 

missiles. 

And he’s proud of that hat. It goes with 
his 
mar 
from the Force’s Minuteman ICBM Op- 
erational Readiness School. 

Barttin’s role as a reservist means that he 
could be called from Capitol Hill to active 
duty at any time to serve alongside Regular 

manning Minuteman sites across the 
Nation. 

The Congressman-major who began his 
military career in 1943, explains that as a 
Member of the House, he has a voice in de- 
cisions relating to the country's military 

and wants to be informed. 

But his penchant for missiles is also an 
outgrowth of his constituency, he notes. 

"I chose the Air Force because I experienced 
growing pains of the officers and airmen as- 
signed to our Montana bases. It was sort of 
an adoption through association,” Barr 


says. 

One such base in his home State, Malm- 
strom, was the Nation's first operational Min- 
uteman ICBM wing installation. It will be 
Batrm’s home for 2 weeks this summer, too, 
when he dons the blues for camp. 

To Barrin, the 60-hour missile course at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base Oalif.. was just 
another step in his continuing military 
career. 

During World War II he served in the Pa- 
cific theater as a Navy gunner aboard mer- 
chant vessels and with a photo interpretation 
unit, When released from active duty in 
1946, he was wearing two battle stars for ac- 
tion on Saipan and Okinawa. 

While practicing law and serving in var- 
ious city and county posts in and around 
Billings, Mont., Barri became interested in 
the Air Force. Montana's bases were growing 
from air ferrying centers Into vital Strategic 
Air Command installations. 

He received a commission as a major in 
the Air Reserve in 1961, a year after his elec- 
tion to Congress. 

And his commander turned out to be a 
colleague from across the Hill—Brig. Gen. 
Bargsy M. GOLDWATER, Republican Senator 
from Arizona; GOLDWATER'S 9999th Squadron 
is composed of Senators, Representatives, 
and congressional aids. 

Battin earned his hard hat by undergoing 
the Missile Combat Crew Operational Readi- 
ness course at Malmstrom and later with the 
missile squadron at Vandenberg. 

“I burned the midnight oil,” the 38-year- 
old Representative recalls, “because I was 
determined to do as well or better than 
those younger officers. It was a challenge, 
but I enjoyed every minute of it.” 

The minutes were devoted to classes, 
checkouts, and briefings on the Minuteman 


transporter-erector and reentry vehicle and 
guidance control vans. 

Batriw also toured Atlas, Titan, and Min- 
uteman launch complexes, and took notes on 
tracking station procedures. His reaction to 
the men and their program is enthusiastic: 

“Theirs is a peculiar lot, marked by the 
normal monotony of remote duty, sites, and 
devoid of the usual sense of accomplishment 
by seeing their ‘bird’ return home, mission 
accomplished. We owe a debt of gratitude 
to these men because the life they lead isn't 


easy, 

And neither is Congressman Bartin’s; for 
his Reserve duty is far from over. In addi- 
tion to camp, the “dis ed major from 
the great State of Montana” yields to a meet- 
ing each Tuesday of his unit here. 


Keep the Space Lanes Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
within a short while, this body will be 
asked to consider both the authorization 
and appropriation bills for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Recently the budget for this agency 
has been pointed to as one of the places 
where substantial reduction can be made 
because much of it is based on “scientific 
dreams” to get America to the moon first. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include this 
article by Mr. Roscoe Drummond, which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
Sunday, May 19, 1963; and I commend 
it to every Member of the House. 

The article follows: 

A MATTER OF PREEMINENCE—KEEP THE SPACE 
LANES OPEN 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

How would you have felt if, after Astro- 
naut Gordon Ir. had got Faith 7 
nicely into its first orbit, the order had gone 
up from Cape Canaveral: “Come back, Con- 
gress has lost faith. Return to earth"? 

At the moment this is an imaginary inci- 
dent. But something dismayingly like it is 
in the making if the three major antispace 
program pressure groups can persuade Con- 
gress that the attempt to be first in outer 
space is either just too much for the United 
States—or not worth it. 

What these pressure groups want is not to 
reel in the next astronauts, but to reel in the 
whole space program, cut back the budget, 
which makes it possible, cut back the sclen- 
tists, cut back the use of resources; anyway, 
cut back. 

The advocates of cutting back havé diverse 
and conflicting motives. 

There are some Democratic liberals who 
Want to save money on the space program in 
order to spend more money elsewhere; spend 
more “on the unemployed and less on the 
unexplored,” one of them puts it. 

There are some Republican conservatives 
who see cutting the space budget as the 
easiest way to balance the budget. 

There are some scientists who are critical 
of the space budget because they want more 
Federal money for other sciences. 

The core of the answer to such arguments 
is this: 

If we concede preeminence to the Soviet 
Union on the way to other planets, we will 
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-things will be important, but this 
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be conceding preeminence to the Soviet 
Union on this planet. If we do not make It 
our priority objective to achieve mastery 
outer space, we will not be first on the Moon. 
we will not be first in space, and the 

will come when we will not be first on 
Earth—and then the problem of dealing with 
other unfinished business will really be sec 
ondary; then the unfinished business will be 
survival under the worst of all conditions. 

Nothing could more misstate the concept 
and urgency of the Nation's stepped-up space 
program than the remark of the Republica? 
Senate Campaign Committee that the deter- 
mination to be foremost in outer space is un 
adolescent desire to beat the Russians.” 

We have been tardy in grasping the baton 
of this crucial race. One reason is that whe? 
the Soviets stunned the world by putting the 
first sputnik into orbit in 1957, the mood 
the Eisenhower administration was s 
up by a high official who remarked: “That's 
no more than reaching for a high score in 4 
basketball game.“ 

A year ago the President and both parties 
in both Houses of Co over 


to cut back or to look back. This is the pe 
riod to keep at it without flinching. 


dimension in which the cold war may 
won—or lost. 


Vessel Aid Plea to President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963. 


Mr. BATES, Mr. Speaker, the Glou“ 
cester, Mass., Daily Times on Saturday: 
May 18, published an extremely timely 
and interesting letter by Wilbur J. Gross. 
president of the Gloucester Fisheries A 
sociation, to President Kennedy with 
reference to the Vessel Subsidy Act, 

I feel compelled to insert same in 
Recorp because it outlines clearly the 
vital needs of the fishing industry today 
The article follows: 

Startling developments in the fishing in- 
dustry in recent years are spelled out in? 
letter to President Kennedy by Wilbur J: 
Gross, president of the Gloucester Fisheries 
Association, as follows: 

Hearing on Senate Bill 1006—the vessel 
Subsidy Act” as it is referred to will be held 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Met 
chant Marine and Fisheries beginning May 
7. It is most vital that this bill be passed- 

I am sure you are cognizant of the gen“ 
eral deterioration that has taken place in 
the Massachusetts fishing fleets in rece? 
years because of inadequate tariff protec 
tion. As a former Senator, you joined wit? 
us in appearances before various co t 
tees of Congress seeking relief which n 
was forthcoming. We hope it may be pos“ 
sible for you in some manner to urge pas“ 
sage of this bill. 

The situation as it applies to the 
Gloucester fishing fleet Is referred to gen- 
erally in the following statements. 


The second trade agreement negotiated 
Canada in 1038 
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Pounds or 15 percent of the average US. 
consumption of these species in the 3 
years, whichever was greater. This 
agreement set a 2½ cent per pound rate on 
ports above the quota with no Umit. 
(Groundfish fillets include 
*Pecles—cod, hake, haddock, 


») 

Commenting on this trade agreement, 
State Department releases at that time stated 

effect that “Groundfish fillets are safe- 

by a quota’—and, “the domestic 
industry is thus assured of a dominant share 
in this expanding business.” What has hap- 
in succeeding years shows how far 
Wrong this forecast was and what its effects 
have been on the New England fishing fleets. 

Imports of groundfish fillets in 1939 
mounted to 9,426,000 pounds. By 1945, 
imports had increased to 43,169,000 
and by 1950 to 64,800,000 pounds. 
has happened over the past 10 years 
startling. By the end of 1952, im- 
fresh and frozen groundfish fillets, 
„ and slabs, had increased to 107,401,- 
Pounds. Domestic production amounted 
132,662,000 pounds which represented 55 

t of the total U.S, consumption of 
dfish fillets for that year. 

In 1962, just 10 years later, these imports 
had more than doubled, increasing to 221,- 
440,000 pounds, while domestic production 

ased to 90 million pounds. The do- 
C industry's share of the total U.S. con- 
ption dropped from 55 percent to 29 per- 
t. (The yield in processing fillets from 
Whole fish is approximately one-third. Mul- 
ying the preceding figures by three will 
Give the poundage of whole groundfish rep- 
ted in the amounts of imports and do- 

Mestic production.) 
the years following 1946, hearings 
Tepeatedly were held before various con- 
Sressional committees, the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, and the Tariff Com- 
Mission. It was pointed out again and again 
that the New England fishing fieets would 
Sradually disintegrate unless this Govern- 
Ment did something to stem the increasing 
fow of imports into this country, elther by 
or increasing the duty rate, or com- 
ting for subsidies granted by these 
Sountries to the north for the building of 
fishing vessels, shore plants, providing fish- 
1 with nets and gear, and even assisting 
the matter of transportation. These hear- 
Were fruitiess. Duty rates remained un- 
No compensation for subsidies 

Was given. 


In 1950 upward to 250 vessels operated in 
the fisheries from the port of Gloucester. 
Today, there are not more than 125 vessels. 
Vessels range from 45 feet length, 5 
tons net, to 104 feet length, 198 tons net. 
82 42 boats in the Gloucester fleet are over 
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Within the past 5 years, only two new 
have been built for the Gloucester 
he During this same period, 35 vessels 
ve been lost either by fire, sinking at sea, 
5 onment. Nine vessels have been lost 
den within the past 15 months. 
vessels in the Gloucester fleet are 
~- The average age of these vessels 
8 years. Vessel owners and fishermen 
ve hardly been able to maintain necessary 
airs to keep vessels operating. Many, if 
most of these vessels should be replaced 
with . modern vessels to compete espe- 
caly with the up-to-date Russian trawlers 
tly operating on fishing grounds on 
Which our own vessels operate, 

The Canadian Government presently pro- 
Vides a 50 percent subsidy on vessels of steel 
31 ction as replacements. Until March 
Of this year, new vessels added to the 


E 


{AY since has been reduced to 35 percent, 
Teplacement means a vessel to replace 
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one that has been burned, lost at sea, or 
abandoned.) 

Great Britain grants a 30 percent subsidy 
on construction of commercial fishing vessels, 
either wooden or steel. Norway does not 
grant any actual subsidy, but the Norwegian 
Government provides long-term loans and 


price supports so that the effect of these 


two could be equal to a substantial subsidy. 
Added to these subsidies is the fact that 
wages and material costs in these countries 
are much lower than in ours, so that the 
final result could be substantially more than 
the 50 percent subsidy requested in Senate 
1006. 

Representatives of the fishing industry who 
have appeared in Washington from time to 
time to stress the need of added tariff con- 
trols feel this Government in large measure 
is responsible for the present plight of our 
fishing fleets. We feel the least this Govern- 
ment can do now to avoid further disinte- 
gration is to grant the 60 percent subsidy 
which this bill intends. This will be an 
encouragement to fishermen and to others 
to venture capital in the construction of new 
and modern type vessels. Such a 
program should help start bullding up the 
Gloucester and the New England fishing fleets 
from which this Government eventually will 
benefit in proportion to the degree these 
vessels can be efficiently operated. 

We hope very much the committee will 
approve Senate 1006 and that it finally will 
be passed by Congress. 

WILBUR J. Gross, 
President, 
Gloucester Fisheries Association. 


The Space Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the Massape- 
qua Post, a prominent weekly newspaper 
in Massapequa, N.Y. It is important be- 
cause it shows the grassroot thinking on 
the subject of space, at a time when 
Congress must consider the enormous 
burdens of the Federal budget to sus- 
tain this program; . 

` THE Spacer Race 


Do we need a space flight program? It's 
incredible to us that anyone could seriously 
question the importance of our space efforts. 
Theretically, a case can be made for holding 
off on space until we have conquered the 
world’s problems of disease, hunger, illiter- 
acy, and so on. Practically speaking, how- 
ever, the race for space is here and we had 
better win it. 

We don’t live In a vacuum. We live in a 
competitive world and our competition is 
giving us a hard time. The United States 
must know at least as much about space as 
the Soviet Union, to say nothing of Red 
China a few years hence. Anything less 
would first reduce us to a minor power, then 
render us subject to the Communist yoke. 
Russia has already put a man in orbit for 
4 days, has orbited two men at the same time, 
and is now aiming for the moon. 

More than prestige is involved here, al- 
though we do not discount the importance 
of Practical military considera- 
tions are at stake. A nation in command of 
the space around this planet can deliver its 
missiles where, when, and how it desires, 
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without regard to retaliation. Surveillance 
of the rest of the world would soon be pos- 
sible to such a nation. Big Brother will have 
become a fact. 

Doesn't history show that overindulgent, 
complacent civilizations are invariably swept 
away by vigorous, warlike peoples? Let's not 
civilize ourselves right out of existence. In 
the abstract, we agree that schoolhouses are 
more important than space probes, but let's 
make sure that we retain the freedom to con- 
trol the education in them. 


Dr. Paul J. Raver: A Life Affected With a 
e Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
6 of this year, the Pacific Northwest and 
the entire country lost a great public 
servant. Much of the credit for the his- 
toric progress of river and power devel- 
opment in the Columbia River Basin 
must go to Dr. Paul Jerome Raver. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp at this point a tribute to Dr, Ra- 
ver which appeared in the May issue of 
the Pacific Northwest Public Power 
Bulletin: 
De. Paul J. Raver: A Lire AFFECTED WITH A 

PUBLIC INTEREST 

Dr. Raver was a man of great intellectual 
capacity, with a well-trained, disciplined 
mind. He was a man of integrity; strictly 
honest, open and above board. He was a man 
of mature and significant faith. He was the 
kind of man ministers sought out for a 
friend. His faith was carefully thought 
through. There was nothing superficial 
about it. And his devotion to the public 
welfare, as well as the absolute integrity of 
his life, was due to his religious faith. It was 
the center and motivating power. He be- 
lieved in religion in action, the life of faith 
lived in the world. That faith sustained his 
life, lent him courage to speak his word and 
live by his convictions. His great natural 
gifts achieved fulfillment because of his 
falth.“ 


Rev. Dr. THOMAS A. Brown, 
University Christian Church. 


These words from the funeral oration for 
Dr. Paul Jerome Raver, Tuesday, April 9, 
1963, epitomize “the life affected with a pub- 
lic interest.” 

Over 300 years ago Lord Justice Hale of 
England wrote his scholarly opinion about 
businesses which were not just private, but 
which were affected with a public interest. 
These businesses we know today as public 
utilities, 

In his 44 historic years as student, profes- 
sor of utility economies, regulator, and ad- 
ministrator, Paul Raver witnessed and great- 
ly helped to bring about the transition from 
the excesses of Samuel Insull to the present 
state of the art of providing people with 
electric service. 

His life chronicles the quest for the elusive 
ingredient of the public interest in the field 
of public utilities. 

This quest preoccupied his last few years. 
He keynoted the 20th annual convention of 
the Northwest Public Power Association at 
Eugene in 1960 on the subject “Community 
Service Opportunities of Electric Utilities.” 
(Reprinted in June 1960 bulletin.) On this 
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forward-looking note the 23d annual 
NWPPA convention on April 18, 1963, estab- 
lished the Paul J. Raver Award ‘or commu- 
nity service and awarded it posthumously to 
Raver for 1963. 

His career evolved from the futility of 
utility regulation to the solid achievements 
of 15 years, 1939-54, as Bonneville Adminis- 
trator, and 9 years as superintendent of 
Lighting of Seattle City Light. 

Dr. Raver died April 6 of a heart ailment. 
Born in Logansport, Ind., April 27, 1894, he 
recelved the B.S. in civil engineering, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, 1917; MBA, Northwestern 
University, 1927; Ph. D., 1933. He worked as 
an evaluation engineer, 1919-23, then with 
Chicago Surface Lines Co. as estimating engi- 
neer, 1923-27; research associate of the In- 
stitute for Economic Research, 1927-33, and 
advanced from instructor to professor of 
public utilities, 1927-39; meanwhile becom- 
ing supervisor of the section on rates and 
research of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion, 1933-37, executive officer, 1937-39, and 
chairman, 1939. 

He received the Purple Heart in World 
War I, 

He was a member of the Illinois State 
Rural Electrification Committee, 1935-39, on 
the staff of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee To Investigate TVA, 1938, and served on 
many boards. He received the Distinguished 
Service Award of the Department of the In- 
terior and similar awards from APPA and 
NWPPA. 

Outstanding among his BPA accomplish- 
ments are his role in organizing BPA, driving 
through the World War I construction, 
urging construction of Hungry Horse Dam 
and achieving a large measure of hydraulic 
and electrical integration through the U.S. 
Columbia River Power System. In BPA he 
achieved both high morale and efficiency in 
his staff. 

At Seattle City Light he rebuilt and ex- 
panded the City Light Building, completed 
Gorge Dam, started Boundary Dam, initiated 
the shift to 26,000 volt distribution, com- 
pleted a $6 million underground program 
and enhanced the role of Seattle City Light in 
many community activities. 

He served as à mentor and friend to big 
and small alike. He encouraged the strug- 
gling little consumer-owned electric systems 
and helped build the morale of public and 
cooperative electric systems. 

Leadership inspires people to have confi- 
dence in thelr leader. Great leadership in- 
spires people to have confidence in them- 
selves. Raver helped people to have faith in 
themselves and with this heritage he leaves 
us enriched. 


Louisville, Ky., Signs Antidiscrimination 
Ordinance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of last week the mayor of 
the city of Louisville signed into law an 
antidiscrimination ordinance which is 
the first such legislation passed by any 
major city in the South in the field of 
civil rights. 

Two years ago Louisville, like many 
southern cities, was torn by race mis- 
understandings, We experienced many 
distasteful demonstrations, wholesale ar- 
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rests of Negro leaders and demonstra- 
tors. About 14 months ago, our mayor, 
the Honorable William O. Cowger, called 
together the Negro leadership in Louis- 
ville and asked them to cooperate with 
the city administration in an experiment 
of trust and understanding. Since that 
time, we have had no demonstrations 
in Louisville. In May of last year, our 
city administration under the leadership 
of Mayor Cowger formed, by ordinance, 
an 11-man human relations commission. 
This commission worked for many 
months on voluntary integration and 
met with a respectable degree of success. 
It eventually became evident that an 
antibias ordinance should be attempted, 
and this legislation was passed by the 
board of aldermen of the city of Louis- 
ville on last Tuesday night and signed 
into law by the mayor on Wednesday. 

We, in Louisville, are proud of our 
progress in human relations under the 
leadership of our distinguished mayor, 
William O. Cowger, and our distinguished 
county judge, Marlow W. Cook, and I 
would hope that the leadership of both 
the white segments of our population 
and the Negro segments of our popula- 
tion to the south would look to our good 
city of Louisville as an example that 
reasonable leaders can sit down and 
negotiate civil rights without the threat 
of riots and violence. 

I am confident that the leadership of 
our city would be willing to be of service 
to any of our sister cities in assisting 
them with their problems in race rela- 
tions as it is evident that we, in Louis- 
ville, have the leadership among both 
our leading white and Negro citizens to 
cope with the problems that confront us. 


In Drinking Water or Revenue, States 
Should Avoid Taint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article entitled In Drinking Water or 
Revenue, States Should Avoid Taint,” 
which appeared in the Detroit (Mich.) 
News of April 19, 1963. The article is 
as follows: 

In DRINKING WATER OR REVENUE, . STATES 
SHOULD Avorw TAINT 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Notes made on a quiet evening in Middle- 

town, Conn.: 


It was, he said, delivered on order 
by an enterprising local company which 
obtained the water from a spring high in the 
hills. 

When asked if he knew whether or not the 
spring had been tested by reliable health 
officers, the resident said he did not. He went 
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From the ensuing conversation one learned 
that the well-run city of Middletown has to 
put chlorine into the water that it draws 
from the Connecticut River. This affronts 
the taste buds of some of the residents, 
especially those who prefer what is called 
branch water and bourbon. 

There were also complaints about the traffic 
in Middietown, which, it is said, at the peak 
hours obtains the density or mass of New 
York City crosstown taxi, truck, and car 
congregations, 

To a visitor just out of Washington, D.C. 
the evening was a reminder that Govern- 
ment is many things other than that in the 
National Capital. There likely is more aver- 
age talk about the water supplies of munici- 
palities, the garbage service, schools, and the 
quality of other civic services than there 15 
about Laos, Berlin or, for that matter, Cuba. 

States also are staggering under the bur- 
den of public obligations, including that of 
relief for the aged, care of the burgeoning 
number of mentally ill, crowded universities, 
the need for new highways, and maintenance 
of old ones, unemployment, and the impera- 
tive political need to respond to new and in- 
creasing public demands. 

New taxes everywhere are needed. Dis- 
honest or cynical candidates and self-pro- 
claimed experts talk glibly of economies and 
of reducing State and city taxes. This 13 
simply not possible. What is reduced must 
somehow be found in other places, 

The cities carry the same burdens. They 
each have heavy loads of relief, urgent needs 
for extra law enforcement, demands for new 
parks and recreational facilities, and ex- 
panded municipal services generally. Their 
schools are crowded. Their teachers are. 
with few exceptions, underpaid. They do 
not have vitally needed vocational schools- 

To each city has been added in the past 
two decades the problem of a large group 
unemployables, young, middle-aged, and old. 
They are men and women who, for reasons 
of environment, birth, and genes, bad luck 
or bad habits, and lack of education are 
finished insofar as effective participation in 
citizenship is concerned. 

This group is producing most of the dis- 
maying crime increase. Its members give us 
the disturbing figures of high unemployment 
among young people. It is important w® 
understand that the statistics of youth un- 
employment, educational lacks, and crimé 
increases are directly related. 

That our rivers and lakes are all polluted 
is a fact we would like to sweep under the 
rug. They everywhere are soiled and pol- 
soned by industrial waste, and sewage from 
towns and cities which do not wish to tax 
their citizens with cost of sewage di 
plants, or who fear they will drive away ® 
payroll. 

Some of the water that comes out of the 
Nation's water taps would set off epidemics 
if it were not for chlorine. American tour- 
ists who go to Europe, Asia, and Africa anx- 
iously ask, Can you drink the water?” The 
answer in many places is “No.” 

Now we are faced with the uncomfortable 
fact that this question, In time, is going to 
be a proper one to ask about a number 
American communities, and if pollution con- 
tinues the answer will be No.“ 

The State of New Hampshire has turned 
to a State lottery to raise new tax revenue: 
The history of State lotteries in Americ 
makes one shudder to think of their return. 
The mt has a certain surface plaus!- 
bility. It links a good cause with ba 
support. 

The argument is that millions in this coun“ 
try buy Irish Sweepstakes tickets. Legal lot- 
tery, it is argued, will take the money from 
illegal gamblers. All this is true, but State 
lotteries also Inevitably will set up patro 
and evils of corruption. They will, in turn. 
open the door for the presence and existenc® 
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teehee forms of gambling, and gambling is 
father of vices and attendant evils, 

All of this adds up to the fact that the 
he don"t want to pay for what they must 
inte and the politicians encourage them 


Teacher’s 8 Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, today as we 
Pl aparing to welcome Maj. L. Gor- 
wor America's man about the 
y ld, to the Congress, the State of New 
D is marking Teacher Appreciation 
I am certain Major Cooper would 
Credit a measure of his success to the 
Want men and women who taught 
ae lessons he exemplified in his lat- 
ea 


pe a member of the Committee on 
ucation and Labor I will introduce 
legislation to institute a National Teach- 
a Hall of Honor. Our Nation does 
of too little to hail its men and women 
1 merit who devote their lives to the 
foremost task of preparing our students 
or the space age. On the other hand 
to mark and prompt to 
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our own neglect of interest. 
realize a national award or 
is no substitute for the adequate 
and other incentives necessary to 
e good teachers. That is why lam 


l bils, the quality educa- 
H.R. 6013 to increase pro- 
teacher training for teachers 
tary and secondary schools, 
d private, in subject matter 
to be critically below 


eacher Appreciation Day I 
uld look to positive ways to 
d maintain the best possible 
our schools.. The national 


about 10 years. In a business 
personnel system which lost its 
welders and salesmen every 10 
Would be bankrupt. Our schools 
@re no better. Sound business in 
tion demands at least these con- 
steps: 
First. Broader recruitment to attract 
more qualified college students from the 
Class quadrants. I have never 

deen a recruiting poster to attract career 
teachers pointing up a chance to see the 
World or learn a skill or probe in space 
— se cannot do without good teach- 
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Second. Search out unused manpower 
sources for intensive training in ele- 
tary and secondary instruction in 
Principal areas. First, among 


adequate care, stipends, and facili- 
the to maintain their children during 
being tee day. Secondly, seek ways to 

the disappearing male back to the 
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classroom. There is nothing like a 
man- as a symbol of authority at the 
head of the class, especially in second- 
ary schools. I mean no offense to the 
ladies—but if it is nice to have a man 
around the house it is just as fine to 
have a few men around the school. On 
today’s scale of pay a father of three 
children must leave the teaching profes- 
sion to get the income to educate his own 
children. More pay for dads and less 
educational doo-dads will yield divi- 
dends. A family cost of living increment 
would. be one approach if we cannot 
sell the professionals on merit pay. 

Third. Promote teacher status among 
those who desire ways to achieve equal- 
ity. The civil service system has done 
much more than any other single factor 
to promote racial equality in employ- 
ment. Classroom service should have 
the same effect. While we are about 
the business of integration in our 
schools I feel we need to develop teach- 
ing strength to a far greater degree 
among racial minorities and Spanish- 
speaking groups. 

Finally, good professional teachers 
must be paid as good professionals and 
demean themselves as professional per- 
sons. I find it almost profane that 
teachers deem it necessary and may find 
it necessary to strike against the com- 
munity, themselves, and their pupils. 
There must be a way for the world's 
richest Nation, for the sake of its own 
dignity, to pay our teachers in every 
school, public and-private, an income in 
keeping with the value we place on the 
lives of our children. On this Teachers’ 
Appreciation Day if we want our chil- 
dren taught like teachers’ pets we had 
better be prepared to give good class- 
room teachers a pat—in the pocketbook. 


Equal Pay: A Dissent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, both in 
the last Congress and in the ist session 
of this 88th Congress a proposal has 
come up for women working in our pri- 
vate industries. Its title certainly is 
appealing and, without analysis, its 
terms might seem admirably fair. 
Deeper analysis is required, however, to 
ascertain what the real economics of pay 
discrimination between the sexes are. 
One of my constituents, Mr. A. G. 
Swaney, recently contacted me about 
this bill and pointed out very well the 
deeper considerations in it. I should 
like to place Mr. Swaney’s letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point to 
help highlight the considerations which 
it raises. 

The letter follows: 

ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORP., 
Lancaster, Ohio, May 6, 1963. 
Hon. Thomas B. CURTIS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. - 

Dran Mr. CURTIS: As a district manager of 

Anchor Hocking, I wish to voice my strenu- 
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ous objections to the Federal equal pay 
bill which is presently being considered by 
both the Senate and House, Since the House 
bill (HR. 3861) and Senate bin (S. 910) are 
identical, my comments and views apply 
to both of them. 

I urge you to oppose the proposed Federal 
equal pay bill because it goes far beyond 
the mere prohibition of wage rate discrim- 
ination. The bill would require the raising 
of wage rates, even though the existing rates 
had been negotiated by the collective bar- 
gaining agents of the employees in question. 
If, as everyone seems to assume, a substan- 
tial part of the work force consists of women 
who are receiving lower wages than men for 
identical work, bringing about equality by 
raising the wage rates of these women will 
cause employers to reduce employment. 
Economically, it couldn’t be any other way, 
and women (for whom the proponents of the 
bill have such high regard) will be the very 
ones to suffer. The only alternative avail- 
able to employers would be to increase prices, 
and this might backfire if the buying public 
resisted these higher prices. 

Further, the bill does not take account 
of the higher costs generally of employing 
women because of greater turnover and ab- 
senteeism, State laws limiting hours of em- 
ployment of women and placing restrictions 
on lifting, longer lunch and relief periods 
for women, higher insurance costs for 
women, and the cost of providing women 
with special facilities. 

I also object to the unprecedented dele- 
gation of power granted to the 
of Labor by the bill and the fact that “place 
of employment” is not defined to mean a 
single establishment of an employer. 

Still another objection is that the refer- 
ence to equal work and equal skills is am- 
biguous. Some people interpret “equal” to 
mean “comparable” whereas others consider 
it to mean identical.“ Then too, the bill 
completely ignores the fact that 22 States 
already have their own equal pay legislation, 
which means that Federal equal pay legisla- 
tion is totally unnecessary in these States 
and employers in these States would be sub- 
ject to two different equal pay laws. 

However, if there is to be some form of 
Federal equal pay legislation, and Iam firmly 
conyinced that the need for such legislation 
does not exist, I earnestly believe that Con- 
gress should give careful consideration to 
the following principles and incorporate 
them in the legislation: 

1, Instead of referring to equal pay and 
equal skills, the bill at the very least should 
read “regularly perform identical work.” 

2. The greater cost of employing women 
should be recognized and provision should 
be made for justifiable differences in pay 
attributable to these costs. 

3. An employer should be permitted to 
adjust wage rates elther upward or downward 
to comply with the bill. 

4. The bill should apply separately to each 
establishment of an employer. Establish- 
ment should be defined as being a distinct 
physically separated place of employment of 
such employer. 

5. The personalized wage structure of each 
employer should be rather than 
merely providing for a seniority or merit in- 
crease system exception. Most employers 
have no system. 

6. The bill should contain specific guide- 
lines arid restrictions to be used as the basis 
of any rules and regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Labor and his rulemaking should 
be limited to this act only. 

7. Investigations by the Secretary of Labor 
should only be made upon receipt of written 
complaints from aggrieved persons and 
should not extend beyond the facts set forth 
in such complaints. 

8. Instead of a 2-year period, the retro- 
active provisions should be limited to not 
more than 6 months. 
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9. The punitive provision with respect to 
should be eliminated. 

10. With respect to each affected employer, 

the act should not take effect any sooner 

than the expiration date of the coliective- 


agreement under which he ts 


bargaining 
presently operating. 

Again may I say that Federal equal pay 
legislation is not needed and, in my opinion, 
should be opposed by you and your colleagues 
in Congress. To me, this bill contains num- 
erous inequities and represents an encroach- 
ment by the Federal Government in an area 
which the various States can adequately 
handle themselves. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. G. Swaneyr. 


Address of Hon. Irving Maness to the 
Electronic Industries Association, April 
23, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21; 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend the Honorable Irving Maness, 
Deputy Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, has long been 
known as a friend of small business. On 
April 23, 1963, he made an interesting 
address before the Electronic Industries 
Association at Los Angeles. He dis- 
cussed the concern of the Administra- 
tion about the downward trend of small 
business’ share of defense subcontract- 
ing and the Government's responsibility 
in seeing to it that small business re- 
ceives a higher share of such subcon- 
tracting. 

Mr. Maness’ address follows: 

Avpress BY IrnviNc MaNness, DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF THE SMALL Business ADMINIS- 
TRATION BEFORE THE ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION, Los -ANGELES, CALIF., APRIL 
23, 1963— TAN ROLE or THE SMALL BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION” 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and 
the gentlemen assembled here for the oppor- 
tunity to participate in this symposium. I 
also wish to commend your chairman, Mr. 
Silberman, and all those who served with 
him so untiringly and unselfishly in making 
this symposium possible. My special com- 
pliments go to the gentlemen who spoke be- 
fore me for the very thorough reports which 
they submitted. I am confident that the 
contribution of those who will speak after 
me will be no less enlightening. 

. These reports will be, I am certain, most 
helpful and, from what I have heard thus 

far, I can readily see that their authors have 

fully utilized their wealth of knowledge and 
experience in assessing the problem at hand— 

“Keys to Profitable Subcontracting.” | 
Ours, as you know, is a profit-conscious 

society. Profits are not only an inducement 
to enterprise, but they are also a reward for 
success. Profits measure the performance of 
the enterpfise and give it forward momen- 
tum. It is profit that creates jobs, generates 
resources and strengthens the security and 
well-being of the Nation. This relationship 
is clear cut and basic. As profits decline, 
unemployment rises, and vice versa. 

It is important that people realize these 
basics and, the fact that any busi- 
ness that fails for lack of profits engenders 
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a chain reaction which affects many others, 
ultimately even those who are operating pro- 
fitably. Therein, I submit, also lies the key 
to reversing our present downward trend in 
small business subcontracting—an activity 
in which the Small Business Administration 
(SBA) has a direct and vital interest. 

Legislation has been enacted, as you know, 
directing SBA, the Department of Defense 
(DOD) and the General Services Administra- 
tion (GSA) to develop a subcontracting pro- 
gram. 

This legislation places three distinct re- 
sponsibilities upon designated Government 
agencies. Two of these responsibilities are 
placed upon the SBA alone. The third is 
placed jointly upon the Department of De- 
fense, GSA, and the SBA, 

The responsibilities placed by the statute 
upon the SBA alone require the agency to 
make annual reports to the President and to 
certain designated congressional bodies. 
2 reports are to include information, 
and such recommendations as it (ie. the 
SBA) may deem appropriate, with respect to 
the administration of the small business sub- 
contracting program“ (Small Business Act, 
sec. 8 (d) (3), In order to enable the 
SBA to perform this task the law (Small 
Business Act, sec. 8(b)(5)) provides that 
it shall be the duty of the SBA “to obtain 
information as to methods and practices 
which Government prime contractors utilize 
in letting subcontracts.” 

In addition to this information-gathering 
and reporting responsibility, the Small Busi- 
ness Act section 8(b)(5) also provides that 
it shall be the duty of the SBA “to take 
action to encourage the letting of subcon- 
tracts by prime contractors to small busi- 
ness.“ 

Separate, and distinct from these two sole 
SBA responsibilities, the act imposes upon 
the DOD, GSA, and SBA Joint responsibilities 
which require them to develop cooperatively 
a subcontracting p (Small Business 
Act, sec. 8(d)(1)). This subcontracting 
program does not confer upon SBA authority 
to compel a prime contractor to subcontract 
to small business in a certain manner or on 
a certain percentage basis. 
compel any proc agency to direct a 
prime contractor to establish a particular 
type of small business subcontracting pro- 
gram. However, prime contractors in this 
small business subcontracting program are 
required, where an appropriate clause is in- 
serted, to notify the contracting officer before 
soliciting bids or quotations on any subcon- 
tract in excess of $10,000 if no small business 
concern is to be solicited. Such notification 
must include the reasons why no small firms 
are to be solicited, and must be made as 
early in the procurement cycle as possible so 
that SBA may have a reasonable period to 
suggest potentially qualified small business 
firms through the agency (Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation 17073 (b). 
Small Business Subcontracting Program 
Clause (a) (5)). 

An integral part of this subcontracting 
program is the make-or-buy requirement. 
As you know, this requirement prevents a 
prime contractor from making or providing 
the products or services (a) when he does 
not regularly make or provide them, and 


when they are equally available from other 


firms at no higher price; or (b) when he 
does regularly make or provide them, but 
they are equally available at a better price 
from other firms. 

It is hoped that, in addition to providing 
new opportunities for cooperation between 
large and small business, on the one hand, 
and the SBA and the procuring agencies, on 
the other, this make-or-buy requirement 
will broaden small business subcontracting 
opportunities. Specifically, participation by 
SBA in the make-or-buy decision will pro- 
vide the opportunity to channel buy pro- 
grams to small business. z 


Neither does it 
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In addition, the statutory subcontracting 
program requires each procuring agency to 
help SBA obtain such reasonably obtainable 
information and records concerning the sub- 
contracting by its prime contractors and 
subcontractors as the SBA may deem neces- 
sary. Accordingly, appropriate studies and 
surveys are periodically made as deemed 
necessary by the procuring agencies, or upon 
request of the SBA. They may be made by 
the contracting officers or their representa- 
tives, separately, or together with represen- 
tatives of the SBA. These studies and sur- 
veys enable the SBA to make recommenda- 
tions to the procuring agencies regarding 
methods for increasing small business par- 
ticipation in subcontract awards. At the 
operating level, SBA and the procuring 
agencies freely interchange information re- 
sulting from these surveys (ASPR 1-707.6)- 

As regards the SBA's statutory responsi- 
bility “to encourage the letting of subcon- 
tracts by prime contractors to small business 
concerns at prices and on conditions and 
terms which are fair and equitable,” we have 
initiated a voluntary program designed to 
provide just such encouragement to prime 
contractors. This voluntary program is 
supplemental to that which has been pre- 
scribed by Public Law 87-305. Accordingly. 
we have proposed that, in implementation of 
this voluntary program, SBA representatives 
periodically visit prime contractors with & 
view to jointly determining what compon- 
ents, assemblies, subassemblies, and parts 
could be made further available for sub- 
contracting to small business. 

I have no doubt that this voluntary pro- 
gram will substantially contribute to 2 
reversal of the present unfavorable trend 
in subcontracting. You are aware, no doubt, 
that the small business share of defense 
subcontracting has increased from 15.7 per- 
cent during the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1962 to 17 percent for the equivalent 1963 
period, but that reports for the first 8 
months of the current fiscal year show that 
participation of small firms has declined 
again to 16.7 percent. 

This situation places a constant and re- 
lentless economic pressure upon the small 
businessman—a concern not only to us in 
the Small Business Administration, but to 
the President and Congress as well, 

The President, in a letter dated April 2, 
1963, addressed to the Secretary of Defense, 
the Honorable Robert S. McNamara, ex- 
pressed again his desire “that the participa- 
tion of small business firms in military pro- 
curements be increased to the greatest 
extent possible.” As to the Congress, pro- 
ceeding from the premise that providing 
profit is the best method of achieving desired 
results, Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Democrat, of New York, introduced on Jan- 
uary 9, 1963, a bill designed to encourage 
subcontracting to small business by providing 
incentive rewards in the form of fair profit 
allowances in determining “excess profits” 
under the Renegotiation Act of 1951, as 
amended. 

If the Congressman's assumption is correct 
that the solution to the all-too-modest share 
of small business participation in Govern- 
ment subcontracting lies in incentives for 
subcontracting, I would further suggest that 
profit is not the only incentive available to 
the Government for the purpose. Since 
time, however, does not allow me to discuss 
too many of the other possibilities which 
occur to me, I shall only point out that con- 
sideration might be given to award of parallel 
contracts for the same effort with the under- 
standing that future stages of the program 
will be awarded to the producer with the 
1 amount of small business subcon- 

g. Here, the incentive involved is not 
the prospect of greater profits on the con- 
tract being performed, but the prospect of 
additional profits on future business to be 
acquired by excellent small business subcon- 
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tracting in the present work. Such a system 
Would accomplish the aims ot the profit in- 
Sentive contract without the necessity for 
y using a contract as administratively 
Complex as a profit incentive contract. 
Suggestions along these lines, but to ac- 


Com: 
N plish other purposes, were made in the 


Port 


of Cost Reduction Study (1962) and by 


Ralph C. Nash, Jr., of the George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
He ts out the appropriateness of the 
latter above method, in that it uses com- 
Petition as the inducement to Achieve the 
result. Permit me to point out, in 
connection, that another possible use of 
— future business incentive is provided in 


There are, of course, other incentives of an 
tive character, both related and 
Unrelated to profits, which could be devised. 
What is most important, however, in my 
Opinion, is not so much how to increase 
business subcontracting, but a firm 
all concerned that it must, and 
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Over 8,100 on Payroll To Administer 
Farm Programs in Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, over 
8,100 employees are on the Federal pay- 
Toll to administer Federal farm price sup- 
Port programs in Illinois. When we real- 
ie that Illinois is but 1 of 50 States, 

bureaucratic tentacles of the US. 
Department of Agriculture are enough to 
Scare the wits out of the taxpayers. 

Here are excerpts from a report pre- 
Dared by George Thiem, Pulitzer Prize 
Winning newspaper reporter, for the agri- 
business committee of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce: 

Pavan EMPLOYERS ON PAYROLL To AD- 

FEDERAL Farm Price SUPPORT 
Program IN InLINors 
wore of the most striking aspects of the 
ation farm price support programs is the 
the ve bureaucracy needed to carry it out at 
regional, State, and local levels. 

In Illinois alone 1 full-time or part-time 
pedera] employee for every 19 farm operators 

required to administer programs of the 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
of the US. Department of Agricul- 


Pen 1962 in this State, some 1,340 full-time 

Prieto employees and approximately 6,790 

ume employees were engaged in the 

m programs and drawing taxpayers’ 
oney. 


i State and county offices, the employee 
bores cited above are exactly as reported 
Y ASCS officials, with the exception of the 
ative estimate of 1,500 part-time field 

* mnel who are not already being paid 

community committeemen. 

The work of regional, State and county 
AScg Offices involves signing farmers on con- 
tracts, checking compliance maintaining bin 


ou 


Security Industrial Association Re- 
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sites, measuring cribs and fields, keeping rec- 

ords, and handling grain storage and loans. 

MANY OTHER EMPLOYEES NOT INCLUDED IN 
THIS TABULATION 

The figures related here do not include U- 

linols’ 


Home Administration. 5 

As of March, 1963 the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture had 102,847 full-time employees 
and was asking for 5.000 more. This is a far 


cry from 33,000 USDA employees in 1933 


when forerunners of present price support 
programs were launched. 

While the Federal agriculture bureaucracy 
was tripling, the number of farms and farm- 
ers in America was steadily going down. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYEES 


At the request of U.S. Representative 
Rosert H. Micner, Republican, of Peoria, a 
member of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, Willard E. Upp, State executive di- 
rector of the Dlinois ASCS Committee, sub- 
mitted State and county payrolls and fig- 
ures on daily rate employees as follows: 

“Per diem employees composed pre- 
dominantly of elected committeemen and 
field personnel such as farm reporters are re- 
ported to this office in total by number of 
man-days worked and total salary paid. The 
following is a summary of this per diem 
employment for all county ASCS offices in 
Illinois for the 1962 fiscal year, the last full 
report period: 


| 


Man- 


— 
Daily rate employees Num- Wages 
ber | days 
County committeemen.._| 306 24.960 | $400, 504. 52 
Community committee- 
= 10, 14] 139, 803. 10 


-l4 440 
> 253. 213444, 034, 267. 01 


-| 280, 004 js. 574, 634. 03 


— 09 
n 


t 

1 The number of field employees represents a consider- 

able overlap of community committcemen and is not 

required under Soe og reporting procedures. There- 

fore, in the Interest of expediency, we ure furnishing 

yoo that information which is immediately uvullablo to 
his office. 


In a check test commonly used in auditing 
procedures, the State chamber's investigator 
interviewed representative county ASCS office 
managers on the number of other 
than community committeemen employed 
as farm reporters, sealers, etc. In 6 coun- 
ties, the managers reported 146 part-time, per 
diem employees who were not county or com- 
munity committeemen. Three were large 
counties with substantial grain storage pro- 
grams, and three were smaller counties. If 
this average of 24 employees were multiplied 
by the State's 102 counties, the total would 
be nearly 2.500 rather than the conservative 
1,500 figure used in this report. 

The inquiry developed the fact that college 
students, high school graduates and school 
teachers are largely employed during June 
and the summer months in checking com- 
pliance. Even among the corn sealers and 
bin site maintenance mien there is little over- 
lap, according to county ASCS office man- 
agers, of community committeemen. 

It should be noted that the item of $4,034,- 
267.01 spent for field personnel in the coun- 
ties last year as reported by Mr. Upp is ap- 
proximately equivalent to the cost of 1,000 
full-time employees at $4,000 a year. 

ALLOCATION OF REGIONAL OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


A top official in the Evanston regional of- 
fice of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
sald about one-third of the 800 employees 
and $5.6 million operating cost last year 
could reasonably be charged to Illinois, the 
leading State in ori, corn for the cash 
market. The nearby interna) audit control 
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office has 95 employees and an annual budget 
approximating $1 million. An informed 
source said at least 12% percent of the total 
could be allocated to Illinois; seven field 


employees and $1,805,000 
to IIlinois. ? 


RECAPITULATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The recapitulation of employees of re- 
gional, State and county offices follows: 


EMPLOYEES NEEDED TO ADMINISTER ASCS PRO- 
GRAMS IN ILLINOIS 


Operating unit 


of expense allocated 


Full- and part-time officials and employees (see 
p. 7 for breakdown) 2: 
Regional CCC and ASCS8 offices in Evanston allo- 
cated to Illinois: 
Full-time employees........-.....---.--------+- 1240 
RRC Coo ( ATA 2 12 
rr ee eee yet 8. 135 


A description of the duties of the various 
ASCS offices with facts abqut their operation 
follows: 

THE STATE ASCS OFFICE IN SPRINGFIELD 


Located on the second floor of the Federal 
(post office) building in the State capital, 
the State ASCS office is under the supervi- 
sion of the State ASCS committee. Mem- 
bers of this committee are Edward J. Meag- 
her of Gilberts, chairman, a Kane County 
dairyman active in his soil conservation 
district; George McKeown of Route 3, Law- 
renceville, a livestock buyer and member 
of the Farmers’ Union; and Henry Van Tuyle 


Organization. 

The State committee acts as a review 
board of appeals to settle disputes in the 
counties over crop acreage allotments, nor- 
mal yields, pay rates, etc. for acreage ad- 
justment and conservation programs. The 
State committee also audits and supervises 
the administration of farm programs in the 
counties. It seeks to improve efficiency, 
conducts statewide meetings of county com- 
mitteemen, and carries out orders received 
from Washington. 

The State ASCS chairman draws $49.44 
a day plus expenses when actually em- 
ployed; the salary schedule includes $12,845 
set up for him which figures out at the day 
rate for 280 days. 

The other two State committeemen draw 
$42.96 daily plus expenses when they work, 
or $11,150 annually, at the 260-day rate. 

In a letter to Representative MICHEL, 
Chairman Meagher that the three 
State committeemen and five State compli- 
ance investigators, in a given year, may 
work from 40 to 70 percent of the time. 

State performance (compliance) investiga- 
tors draw from $5,725 for one supervisor, to 
$4,565 for assistants plus mileage and ex- 
penses. 

The State ASCS staff of 67 persons is di- 
rected by the State committee and an execu- 
tive director whose salary is $12,845 a year. 
Program specialists and managers of various 
divisions are paid salaries varying from 
$10,420 down to $6,900. Most are in the 
$8,840 to $10,420 bracket. _ 

Ten district fileldmen and 10 assistants— 
@ total of 20—are assigned to instruct county 
committeemen hold meetings and help gen- 
erally in promoting Government programs. 
They also carry the torch for new programs 
the administration in Washington may think 
are good for farmers. 
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District fleldmen assigned 8 to 10 counties 
each are paid an average of $8,159 a year plus 
mileage and travel; field assistants salaries 
range from $8,025 down. 

State ASCS salaries totaled $420,376 dur- 
ing the 1962 fiscal year. 

NEW COUNTY ASCS OFFICE BUILDINGS, GROWING 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES MARK 30TH ANNIVER- 

SARY OF FARM PROGRAMS 


In the cash grain area of Dlinois where 
programs to influence corn and wheat prices 
have been running for 30 years, county ASCS 
offices have as many as 28 regular full-time 
employees and additional part-time workers 
in the busy season. Operating these county 
Offices costs more than a million dollars 4 
month. 

for salaries, travel, rent, heat, 
light, supplies and repairs may run upwards 
of $225,000 annually in large counties. 
Pensions for regular employees are a hidden 
additional expense to the taxpayers. 

Should rigid acreage and commodity con- 
trol programs be at some future 
time, many students of farm economics be- 
lieve the agricultural bureacracy would be 
doubled. 

In Illinois, Iroquois County’s ASCS office 
has 28 full-time employees including a $5,540 
bin site supervisor. Four day men are em- 
ployed additionally the year round and three 
extra men or more repairing and painting 

bins and doing general maintenance 
work in spring and summer. 

Champaign County has 27 full-time em- 
ployees, McLean County, 28; LaSalle, 26; 
Livingston, 25; Vermilion, 24; Christian, 22; 
and Macon 21. Counties with fewer farms 
such as Alexander, Calhoun and Massac get 
along with four persons each. 

Federal farm programs have attained such 
status that county offices today frequently 
occupy entire new buildings usually in the 
county seat. These buildings, customarily 
of one-story, flat-roof masonry construction, 
have adjacent parking areas. The buildings 
are erected by local investors and leased to 
the Government under term contracts. 

The county ASCS committee apportions 
acreage allotments between the townships 
and communities, fixes normal yields on 
such crops as corn and wheat, hears appeals 
of farmers for better treatment, arranges 
meetings and assists in signups. 

County committeemen are paid $17 a day 
plus mileage to and from their homes. In 
Coles County, committeemen were paid for 
78.8 days during the year 1962 and drew ap- 
proximately $1,340 each plus mileage money 
and expenses to and from statewide meet- 
ings. These figures are typical of the num- 
ber of days worked and income of similar 
county committeemen over the State. 

The signup and paperwork figuring farm 
acreage allotments and pay for idling land is 
done mostly by women employees working 
under an office manager. He or she custom- 
arily draws a salary of $8,000 to $9,600 a year; 
newer employees earn less, and clerical pay 
varies from $3,000 to $5,000 a year. 

Township or community committeemen 
who number 4,449 (3 times 1,483 communi- 
ties) get $14 a day when actually employed. 
This may be 4 or 5 days a year unless they 
serve also as field reporters who measure 
acreage, check performance, measure corn- 
cribs, etc. Compliance checkers earn from 
$12 to $20 a day on a plecework basis. 


State ASCS office personnel by position 
1962 fiscal year 


Salary 
6 office of State committee $45, 203 
3 administrative supervisors...... 25,299 
11 acounting and statistical clerks. 54, 131 
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State ASCS office personnel by position— 
1962 fiscal year—Continued : 

FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OF COUNTY OFFICES OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION SERVICE * 

’ Full-time 
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Footnote at end of table. 
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State ASCS office personnel by position— 
1962 fiscal year—Continued 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OF COUNTY OFFICES OF 

THE AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION SERVICE *— 
Continued 1 

Full- time 

County—Continued 


Taken from officials 
county offices, dated mainly in January 1963. 
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Address of Theodore R. McKeldin Upon 
His Second Inauguration as Mayor of 
the City of Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, in his 
inaugural address today Theodore R. Mo- 
Keldin rightly told the people of the 
city of Baltimore that a restoration 
the spirit of leadership must precede 2 
material rebirth of the city. He pl 
himself to lead the city at the high level 
established by the giants of the past to 
even greater heights of economic and 
cultural attainments. What Mayor Mc- 
Keldin has said to the people of Balti- 
more is equally applicable throughout 
the nation and I am privileged to ap- 
pend his second inaugural address: 
ADDRESS OF THEODORE R. McKeLDIN Upon HIS 

SECOND INAUGURATION AS MAYOR OF THE 

Crry or BALTIMORE, IN War MEMORIAL 

To be inaugurated Mayor of Baltimore i$ 
a solemn and auspicious experience. I would 
be less than frank if I did not confess that 
this Is a very great moment for me per- 
sonally. This is an office I sought, This 
is an office I asked of my fellow Baltimoreans- 
I am profoundly grateful for your confidenc® 
and support. I now have the opportunity 
to fulfill the pledges upon which my ad- 
ministration will stand. With God's help, 
I will devote my entire energies to see that 
they are accomplished. 

However, any success must and will be 
a joint success. 

It will result from a harmonious effort 
on the part of the executive and legislativ® 
bodies of our city to accomplish our aims. 
I am quick to recognize the party differences 
that exist between parts of these two arms 
of government, This does not mean, how- 
ever, that municipal progress cannot be 8207 
complished. This type of government rela- 
tionship is not uncommon to me. It has 
worked on the city and State levels in the 
past. 

It will work again in the future. 

I ask, therefore, that all citizens—Demo- 
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Tuts and Republicans, but more importantly, 
Baltimoreans—pledge with me today to con- 
duct the government of our great city, not 
as a power struggle or a method of personal 

ement, but as a means of accomplish- 
ing sincere aims and lofty goals for all of 
Our people. 

Twenty years and three days have passed 
Since I delivered my first inaugural address 
as Mayor of Baltimore, so, naturally, I have 
deen thinking of the contrast between con- 
ditions then and now. 

At that time the Nation was fighting for 
ts life, and not for its life only, but for 

Survival of liberty. 

Inevitably, interest in purely municipal 

affairs was muted. 

citizens at that time had no choice; 
they were compelled to put the safety of the 
Nation first, so it necessarily became the 
eading theme of my address. 

But the war was won, and since the vic- 
no armed enemy has undertaken to 
us by military power: Today I am 
to invite your attention to the affairs 
Of Baltimore with an insistence that would 
have been inappropriate in 1943. 

Yet, I do not harbor the delusion that be- 
dause no armed enemy fires on the flag to- 
therefore, our ‘responsibilities, and 
Specifically the responsibilities of a mayor of 
ore, are reduced. 

contrary, they are increased, for 
in our civic duty today, we can no 
plead, in extenuation, that the Na- 
danger demanded our first attention. 
refore, it is with no trace of complac- 
that I have approached today's cere- 
y. I am well aware that the task I am 
Undertaking is harder, not easier, than it was 
. The mere increase in the size 
city would assure more work for the 
g but in addition to the increase in 
if has increased in complexity, because 
uch of the growth is beyond the old 
city boundaries, thereby complicating every 
tive problem. 

Because of this situation—and not in 

ite of it—we are an especially fortunate 
le, we Baltimoreans of 1963. 
y? Because, I think, we have been 
by the Almighty with a special re- 
SPonsibility, for never in our history have 
dur challenges been so great and our goals 
80 eminently worthy of attainment. 
ere was a time we know when the fire- 
Favished Baltimore of 1904 faced a decision 
somewhat comparable to the one confront- 
ing us today—that is, whether to make the 
Supreme effort required to achieve the type of 
reserved solely for the bold, the valiant, 
tive and the dedicated. 
The decision in 1904 was clear and positive. 
Tesult of that decision was a new 


£ 
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Bal 
Baer in this year of 1963, we find that a 
timore recently reduced in spirit, to ashes 
smoldering fire of neglect, is once 
“gain rising in renewed pride and splendor. 
The Charles Center, our State office build- 


and steel that men of foresight 
and determination are translating the Balti- 
Spirit of old into a vibrant new hope 


But these modern structures which we see 
tiy us, these monuments to the initia- 
an at Private citizens, are only a beginning, 
B introduction to the history of our new 

altimore. 

s To us has been entrusted the enormous ré- 

Ponsibility of completing the task. 
wa Oward this end we must utilize the fresh 
Once ot enthusiasm which is sweeping from 
tis Bay to Hamilton, and from Highland- 
2 to Mount Washington, and we must 

arness it for specific tasks. 

bat 1 ere crime runs rampant we must com- 
Pata 5 through a fully staffed and adequately 

law enforcement department. 
ere confusion and economic distress 
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plague our citizens as a result of vacillation 
in our planning for public works projects, 
we must act promptly, decisively, wisely, 
making changes for the common good with 
& minimum of inconvenience to those per- 
sons required to make adjustments. 

We must assure an adequate system of 
mass tion, for each undue delay 
in transit makes a mockery of our efforts 
to utilize our priceless time in a rewarding 
and effective way. 

We must staff our schools with teachers 
of special skills and high dedication * * * 
teachers who are properly compensated. 

We must widen or reroute certain major 
arteries while the land required for such 
work remains undeveloped. 

We must establish greater efficiency and 
economy in government. 

But these are old problems, familiar prob- 
lems, problems that we willingly accept as 
the initiation through which we must pass 
today to merit the new Baltimore of 
tomorrow. 

We can solve them, I am sure. 

We must solve them. 

But when we have done so, we will merely 
have provided belated remedies for ills which 
seem almost ancient. We will merely have 
brought ourselves up to date 

What I want especially to share with 
you today is my enthusiasm for those new 
and fascinating challenges which we shall 
courageously select for ourselves. 

For instance—envision with me, for a mo- 
ment, a new Baltimore with three soaring 
centers of activity—the State office build- 
ings, where Maryland conducts so much of 
her official business, the Charles Center, the 
hub of our business and commerce, and a 
third focal point, a new Municipal Center, 
with city accommodations worthy of this 
great metropolis, 

Is this too visionary? Too much composed 
of the stuff of dreams? 

I think not. 

In fact, the very demands of practicality 
cry out for new arrangements to replace the 
antiquated, inefficient, expensive hodge-podge 
of municipal offices which now sprawl 80 
awkwardly throughout our downtown area. 

The City Hall, for instance, is in a condi- 
tion not merely deplorable, but actually dan- 
gerous. We must do something about it very 
soon; and I hope that when we act, we shall 
not make a patchwork job. 

As Governor, I took the lead in starting the 
project that has resulted in the three great 
buildings in our city in which are concen- 
trated most of the State's business offices. 
We spent a lot of money there, but the rise 
in property values in the adjacent area has 
already returned much of it and is steadily 
returning more. It is my firm belief that 
within the next 10 years, the increased 
revenue will reimburse us for the. initial 
outlay. 5 

We can observe the same process in Charles 
Center. This is primarily private enterprise, 
but the city is already assured of a handsome 
return on its relatively small investment. 

But now that the State and private busi- 
ness are forging ahead, why should the city 
lag behind? Why should we not seize the 
opportunity to create around the War Me- 
morial Plaza a municipal center worthy of 
comparison with the business center and the 
State center? Since we must do something 
about the City Hall anyhow, why not plan 
to draw together the offices that are now 
scattered all over town at great expense and 
inconvenience? I favor such a program and 
shall do my best to advance it. 

Envision with me, too, a new inner harbor 
area, where the imagination of man can take 
advantage of a rare gift of nature to produce 
an enthralling panorama of office buildings, 
parks, high-rise apartments and marinas, In 
this we have a very special opportunity, for 
few other cities in the world have been 
blessed, as has ours, with such a potentially 
beautiful harbor area within the very heart 
of downtown. 
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Too visionary, this? 

Too dreamlike? 

Certainly not, for our new Baltimore: is 
beginning to throb again with the resolu- 
tion of the Calverts and the Carrolls, and to 
glow once more with the civic pride of the 
Peabodys, the Pratts, the Walters, and the 
Hopkins. 

We, the heirs of those civic giants of old, 
must prove ourselves worthy of the flaming 
spirit of purposeful adventure which is our 
legacy. 

In doing so, however, we must not forget— 
as we have been prone to do in the past— 
that many of the assets bequeathed to our 
generation are not visible and tangible, but 
that, properly exploited, they might be more 
valuable than all our land and buildings. 

We have history and beauty and culture 
and charm—ingredients for which many a 
midwestern community would pay a king's 
ransom—but we have neglected them, or 
used them in a halfhearted way. 

For instance, there is the frigate Constella- 
tion, that could be a national shrine, but we 
have allowed it to remain merely a local 
curiosity: 

We did save the Flag House, but at Lom- 
bard and the Fallsway we are allowing the 
city-owned Charles Carroll mansion—built 
by Charles Carroll for his daughter, and the 
home in which he died, the last surviving 
signer of the Declaration of Independence— 
to crumble into ruin. 

Through our streets Washingtons and 
Rochambeau's legions of freedom marched 
on their way to Yorktown, and Lincoln passed 
on his journey to martyrdom and immor- 
tality. 

Here lived the first American bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the man whom 
most of us still regard as the American 
prince of the church, James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who was born on that very spot where 
the War Memorial Building now stands. 
Lovely Lane Meeting House was the cradle 
of Methodism, and Otterbein and old St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church and others are not 
less hallowed in our minds. 

Nor can we forget the old Lloyd Street 
Synagogue, the first-bullt synagogue in 
Maryland, which the Jewish Historical So- 
ciety intends to restore to its original beauty 
as one of our most magnificent examples of 
Grecian architecture. 

Such martial, political, and religious his- 
tory clusters around Baltimore, and there is 
more, for I have not even touched the eco- 
nomic history, which, from Ross Winans’ 
railway truck and Morse’s telegraph, to 
Martin's space-age marvels, is a synopsis of 
the industrial development of America. 

What Boston would have made of all this 
passes imagination. 

What little we have done must make all of 
us hang our heads in shame. 

Yet we live in the presence of remnants 
of a city that culturally and intellectually 
led the Nation. Long before the Johns Hop- 
kins became the first modern American uni- 
versity, in the days when the Battle Monu- 
ment was erected, and some what later, the 
Washington Monument was bulit, Baltimore 
citizens did not hesitate to put their money 
and their labor into the creation of munici- 
pal beauty, believing as firmly as Pericles 
did in ancient Athens that the adornment of 
a city constitutes one of its chief values. 

I am for urban renewal in the sense of re- 
demption of blighted areas. But I am still 
more strongly for urban renewal in the sense 
of a revival of that spirit which was Balti- 
more in the days when Charles Carroll was 
laying the cornerstone of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, when the famous Baltimore 
Clipper ships were salling the seven seas, and 
when Pratt and Peabody and Hopkins were 
accumulating the money that, planted in the 
cultural life of the city, was to blossom in 
music and art and learning. For I am con- 
vinced that a renewal of that spirit would 
bring us riches far exceeding anything we 
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can achieve with steel and glass and concrete. 

I confidently expect to sce Baltimore 
steadily increase in economic riches and 
power. But that is not the limit of my as- 
piration for her, and I ardently hope that my 
administration may help to increase her 
wealth in other things. For I am not 
ashamed to admit that I share the feeling of 
Charleston's poet, DuBose Heyward, when he 
wrote: 


“They tell me she is beautiful, my city, 
That she is colorful and quaint, alone 
Among the cities. But I, I who have known 
Her tenderness, her courage, and her pity, 
Have felt her forces mould me, mind and 

bone 2 „ „* 
How can I think of her in wood and stone.” 


Ours is an enormous task. 

It excites us. 

It lures us forward, upward, 

And, in our recognition of our human 
limitations, it strikes fear into our zealous 
hearts, for we know that we cannot succeed 
unaided. 

It is to the Almighty that we must turn 
our minds and our hearts, and it is in His 

that we must seek assistance. 


do my best to serve Him and you. 

To have the opportunity of sharing in 
the creative development of our beloved city 
as Its chief executive la a supreme privilege. 

I trust that all of us may oonsider our- 


to the ends of the earth, that here in Balti- 


man is of sacred worth a child of God, 
and all share equally in the responsibilities 
and bless’ of freedom. 


ings 

To that end we dedicate ourselves anew to 
the further advancement of human values as 
the greatest contribution we may make to 
our day and age. 

Therefore I solemnly dedicate myself not 
only to preserve and uphold the charter of 
our city, but to maintain and strengthen its 
noblest traditions as well, the traditions of 
tolerance, brotherhood, and human freedom 
without Imitation. 

Sincerely and earnestly do I ask your 
prayers, my fellow citizens, as indeed I pray 
for all of you. 


Accomplishments of U.S. Travel Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, sever- 
al days ago the Secretary of Commerce 
filed his third semiannual report on the 
U.S. Travel Service. For those of you 
who have not seen this report I would 
like to take this opportunity to review 
some of the major accomplishments of 
this agency in the short time—less than 
2 years—since it was established by an 
act of Congress. ; 

As the author of a bill to inaugurate 
a Federal travel promotion program and 
as a member of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, which 
brought out the legislation creating 
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USTS, I have followed the progress of 
this agency with keen interest. When 
the idea of setting up another new Goy- 
ernment bureau, to promote interna- 
tional travel to this country, was first 
proposed, I was, frankly, quite skeptical 
and said so at the time. We have all 
seen how easy it is for Washington to 
dream up a new Federal activity, with 
the net result of adding more dollars to 
our tax burden, more people to the Gov- 
ernment’s payroll, more bureaucracy— 
but adding little else. The Travel Serv- 
ice could easily have followed this pat- 
tern, but because I saw that it might 
also accomplish some real good I sup- 
ported its creation. I support it even 
more today because of its concrete 
achievements under Secretary Hodges 
and its director, Voit Gilmore. 

Two years ago Congress gave USTS 
the job of encouraging more people from 
around the world to come and see the 
United States, spend their vacations here, 
or bring their wives and families on busi- 
ness trips here. We had two primary 
objectives in mind: to narrow the trav- 
el dollar gap” by b back a higher 
percentage of the $2 to $3 billion spent 
abroad every year by U.S. tourists, and 
to have more of our friends from over- 
seas see the American way of life at 
first hand. The Travel Service has cer- 
tainly done this job, and done it well. 

During its first 6 months USTS was 
busy getting organized; recruiting, test- 
ing and training a staff, and setting up 
its offices abroad. It was not until cal- 
endar year 1962 that results could fairly 
be measured. Those results are con- 
tained in the Secretary’s report to which 
I have referred. 

In 1962 the United States received a 
total of 604,000 business and pleasure 
visitors from all oversea countries. This 
was 89,000, or 17 percent more than 
visited us in 1961. The year 1962 not 
only produced a record number of for- 
eign visitors, but the actual increase in 
travel, both numerically and percent- 
agewise, also established a record. As a 
matter of fact, 1962's increase of 17 per- 
cent was almost exactly double the aver- 
age annual increase recorded during the 
previous 10-year period. 

These are figures for all oversea coun- 
tries. Looking at the 1962 statistics 
from just those 45 countries covered by 
USTS the record is even more impres- 
sive. From these areas travel to the 
United States was up 23 percent over 
1961, compared with an actual decline 
of 8 percent from ali other oversea coun- 
tries. 

The results for 1963 are even better. 
During the first 4 months of this year 
we received a total of 179,504 business 
and pleasure visitors, 22 percent more 
ae arrived during the same period of 

Since the travel program is a frontal 
attack on our country’s balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties, it is important to note 
that each visitor to the United States 
spends here an average of $470 over and 
above the cost of his transportation to 
get here. Our new visitors from abroad 
bring hundreds of millions of U.S. travel 
dollars “back home.” 


These figures should speak for them- 
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selves. But let us not make the mistake 
of assuming that these new visitors to 
our country just “happen” to come here 
instead of going somewhere else or stay- 
ing home. Behind the statistics lies @ 
tremendous amount of intense and ded- 
icated effort by personnel of the Travel 
Service, by the travel industry, and by 
the many, many others who have joined 
the “Visit U.S.A.” team. 

Some examples of this effort are given 
in the Secretary’s report, But I would 
also like to highlight some others which 
are not spelled out in detail. Beginning 
with the Travel Service itself, here are & 
few of the things which help to explain 
why the “Visit U.S.A.” program has been 
a success. 

In less than 2 years. the USTS has— 

Opened 6 tastefully designed and 
well-equipped travel information centers 
in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Mexico 
City, Tokyo, and Sydney; 

Assigned additional travel promotion 
officers to Foreign Service posts in Rome, 
Bogota, Colombia, and Sao Paulo, Brazil; 

Staffed each of its 9 offices with 
professional travel promotion personnel 
drawn from private industry. Every in- 
dividual assigned overseas was tested on 
his knowledge of the United States and 
required to achieve a State Department 
rating of fluent in the language of his 
country of assignment; 

Helped organize and participated in 
over 30 industry-sponsored promotional 
tours and travel seminars abroad; ad- 
dressed oversea groups of travel agents, 
carrier personnel, businessmen, tra 
club members, and community leaders 
totaling over 20,000 people; placed over- 
sea travel displays in over 100 trade 
fairs, travel exhibits, hotels, department 
stores and other business firms; and 
held over 200 showings of travel films 
with a total audience of more than 
30,000 persons; 

Produced and distributed over 500,000 
posters showing 24 different scenes of 
U.S. travel attractions; 

Produced and distributed over 12 mil- 
lion separate pieces of travel promotion 
and information literature—maps; re- 
gional folders; special events calendars; 
tour planner boxes for travel agents; 
special brochures on food, industry, and 
outdoor attractions; bill stuffers; shell 
folders and window displays. Almost 
all of this material has been printed in 
8 different languages; 

Procured and distributed another 
5 million pieces of travel literature sup- 
plied by the 50 States, the chambers of 
commerce or convention bureaus of 
every major U.S. city, and principal 
travel trade associations; 

Supervised on-the-spot travel market 
research surveys in 17 foreign countries 
involving the compilation of thousands 
of attitude questionnaires and hundreds 
of depth interviews of past and prospec- 
tive travelers to the United States; D 

Conducted major travel advertising 
campaigns in the consumer press of 
8. principal national markets, cover- 
ing 375 insertions in media yielding over 
300 million separate advertising mes- 
sage impressions; 

Conducted travel trade advertising in 
A countries with 30 separate inser- 

ons; 
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Placed 135 professionally written 
“Visit U.S.A.” articles in 142 oversea 
publications having a combined circula- 

of over 100 million readers. 

Planned and conducted a 13-State 

by leading travel writers from 9 
Countries, resulting in the publication of 
approximately 50 articles of locally- 
Created visit, U.S.A.” material; 

Arranged or assisted in over 50 U.S, 
tours by travel agents, journalists, tele- 

teams and carrier personnel from 
abroad. 

In addition to these promotional 
activities, the Travel Service has also 

busy helping to facilitate travel to 

country, to create a more friendly 
Welcome for our visitors and to improve 
dur knowledge of international travel 
habits. As examples, USTS has: 

Led the drive for cutting redtape at 
dur borders; with such advances as the 
Waiver of personal appearance require- 
Ments for tourist visa applicants, the 
institution of oral baggage declarations 
at major ports of entry, accelerated 
Screening of Mexican visitors by Govern- 

t inspectors and noticeable improve- 
Ments in the overall efficiency and 
with which all incoming 

travelers are processed by Federal offi- 


Designed and erected 12 welcome 
tuns at our principal ports of entry, 
eaturing a message from President 


Visited nearly every State; contacting 
Civic leaders, community service or- 
Fanizations, travel industry associations, 
and other local groups urging them to 
begin or strengthen grassroots hospital- 
tY programs for guests from abroad. 

„ Produced and distributed over 10,500 
Community kits" containing a variety of 
informative material om how localities 
al oor better hosts to guests from 

Mounted a nationwide advertising 
Campaign, built upon the theme Com- 
Pany's Coming,” utilizing prime media 
Space and time donated as a public serv- 
ice by magazine and newspaper pub- 
lishers, and radio and television station 
Owners through the cooperation of the 
Advertising Council. This award-win- 

Campaign, stressing how individua 
Americans can make a visitor's stay more 
enjoyable, has so far commanded over $2 

on worth of advertising space given 
at no cost to the Federal Government; 
uced and distributed over 8,300 
anes of the first comprehensive in- 
ustrial plant tour guide of the United 
States for use by foreign and domestic 
avel agents as well as the individual 
S 

lected and published detailed 
teattatles on the pattern of tourist travel 
United States, including the 
af alte of three comprehensive surveys 
875 departing visitors conducted by 
1 at the New York and Honolulu 
onal airports and aboard the 

Cruise ship Canberra. 

Topping the list of its accomplish- 
Ments, I believe, has been the Travel 
Service's foresight and skill in catalysing 
‘ee efforts of private industry in support 

the “Visit U.S.A.” program. Working 

a 36-man Travel Advisory Com- 
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mittee, representing leading elements of 
the U.S. tourist and transportation in- 
dustry, the Travel Service has been in- 
strumental in aiding, developing and 
promoting a broad range of private pro- 
grams for the benefit of increased foreign 
travel. A few leading examples include 
the $99/99-day bus ticket, the flat-rate 
fare plans offered by eight local-service 
airlines to foreign visitors, the 15-percent 
railroad coach discount, the reduced- 
rate accommodations given by three 
major hotel chains, the extensive foreign 
visitor welcome program launched by 
the American Hotel Association, the 
scores of extraordinary advertising and 
special promotion programs undertaken 
by U.S. and foreign-flag carriers to sell 
more travel to the United States of 
America, and many others. 

The most remarkable thing about the 
Travel Service story is that all of this 
has been accomplished by one of the 
smallest agencies in Washington. Com- 
pared with the multitudes employed by 
most of our other international agencies, 
the USTS worldwide professional staff 
of 24 persons—12 in the United States 
and 12 overseas—can only be described 
as tiny. As a matter of fact, 59 of our 
79 foreign-aid missions individually em- 
ploy a larger number of U.S. citizens than 
the total complement of USTS person- 
nel assigned abroad. Our economic-aid 
mission to South Vietnam alone is 20 
times larger than the entire oversea staff 
of USTS. The Travel Service's current 
budget of $3,350,000 is less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of our foreign-aid 
budget. 

I cite these figures simply to show that 
the U.S. Government does not have to 
create a giant agency to get things ac- 
complished around the world. Whatever 
else it may stand for, the U.S. Travel 
Service is a proud and encouraging 
example of that fact. Paraphrasing a 
well-remembered statement by our fel- 
low citizen,” Winston Churchill, it can 
be said of the US. Travel Service that 
never in the history of Federal bureau- 
cracy has so much been done, with so 
little, by so few. 


United States Still on Sucker List 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States continues to be the chief patsy for 
all wanting an easy handout, 

Just as I predicted, Brazil has literally 
thumbed her nose at the United States. 
In statements to this House, I pointed 
out the futility of granting Brazil the 
$400 million loan the State Department 
approved on the 25th of March of this 
year, 

I stated on numerous occasions prior 
to that date that Brazil would use the 
money to enhance her trade with Russia 
and that in effect after she got her hands 
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on the money she would do with it just 
as she saw fit. 

Now Brazil has signed a new 5-year 
trade agreement with Soviet Russia in- 
volving more than $600 million and al- 
though she denies any U.S. dollars were 
used, the terms of the contract were, 
oddy enough, spelled out in U.S. dollars. 

Furthermore, one of the so-called de- 
clared purposes of the loan was to help 
Brazil fight inflation and Brazil prom- 
ised the United States in writing, that 
she would eliminate subsidies on wheat 
and petroleum products so as to reduce 
the cash deficit of the Brazilian Treas- 
ury. Brazil promised a policy of con- 
tainment in budgetary expenditures for 
1963 and to attempt to hold wage in- 
creases to actual cost-of-living increases 
and salary adjustments for public em- 
ployees to 40 percent. 

Now what has she done after the 
United States bailed her out based on 
her promises—why Brazil has done a 
complete about-face. Brazil in effect 
has doublecrossed the United States. 

Brazil has restored federal subsidies 
on food and oil and agreed to a 60-per- 
cent increase in pay raise for Govern- 
ment employees and the army. Thereby 
insuring a new round of inflation and 
breaking faith with the United States. 
Proving the U.S. loan was an exercise in 
futility. 

Mr. Speaker, Virginia Prewett, in an 
article in today’s Washington Daily 
News, factually and vividly calls atten- 
Kais to this breach of faith. I included 

er article called “Subsidizing Brazil's 
Doublecross” in my remarks ànd urge 
my colleagues to read it. 
Sussipizine BRAZIL'S DOUBSLECROSS 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

Brazil is a huge, beautiful, and underde- . 
yeloped country whose rulers for over 2 
years have bucked US. foreign policy for 
Cuba whenever we took a firm tone toward 
Castro. Today, Brazil's rulers have embarked 
also on an open course of bucking U.S. for- 
eign policy for Brazil. 

Within the past 2 months, Brazil's Presi- 
dent Joao Goulart and his Foreign Minister 
Dr, Francisco San Tiago Dantas have quite 
spectacularly broken a vital agreement with 
the Kennedy administration. 

THEY KNOW 

The speed with which they have splintered 
solemn promises solemnly made to Washing- 
ton is almost without parallel. Thick- 
skinned Norte-Americanos may not know 
that by this action Brazil has flung the 
United States a challenge. But Brazil's Latin 
American neighbors know. 

The incident turns on the recent financial 
bailout granted Brazil by the United States. 
In March, President Goulart sent Dr. Dantas 
to Washington to plead that Brazil might 
soon have to default on official and commer- 
celal debts— the equivalent of national bink- 
ruptcy. To get a U.S. bailout of $398 million, 
the Goulart-Dantas team in writ- 
ing to curb Brazil's rampant inflation. 

Within short weeks, the two Brazilian 
leaders have done the opposite. They've re- 
stored federal food and oll subsidies, and 
agreed to a 60-percent pay raise for govern- 
ment employees and the army. A new round 
of inflation is assuréd. 

President Goulart and Dr. Dantas solemnly 
tell US. newsmen that political pressures 
forced them to do this. 
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The truth is that the Goulart-Dantas fol- 
lowing is powerful in the government em- 
ployees union that spearheaded the wage- 
increase demand, so the two leaders in effect 
“pressured” themselves. The huge raise will 
pay off a political debt to the army—which 
sustains Sr. Goulart's power—and is insur- 
ance for Dr. Dantas’ election as Sr. Goulart’s 
successor in 1965. 

President Goulart is often described as an 
opportunist. But his heir-apparent, Dr, 
Dantas, is wedded to his own set of princi- 
ples. He remains viscerally anti-American, 
with a political philosophy little changed 
since he was a uniformed Brazilian Nazi be- 
fore World War II. 

President Goulart and Dr. Dantas have 
maneuvered the United States into subsidiz- 
ing their political ambitions. Latin America 
is watching to see what President Kennedy’s 
team does about it now. 


1 


Cuba: A Major Threat to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, that 
Cuba poses a major threat to the United 
States is a view shared by one of Ameri- 
ca’s most outstanding and capable news 
columnists, Mr. David Lawrence, editor 
of U.S. News & World Report. In a May 
20, 1963, syndicated column, Mr. Law- 
rence discusses this problem in view of 
the Stennis committee report and pre- 
sents a point of view that I too share. 
I recommend this column to my col- 
leagues and am asking that it be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point: 

Cusa HELD MAJOR THREAT To U.S. 
(By David Lawrence) ~ 

The greatest danger to the security of the 
United States today is in Cuba. There is 
enough Soviet military strength remaining 
on the island to launch an attack on this 
country. 

Yet the American people are being led to 
believe that Soviet military strength in 
Cuba is negligible and that an attack is as 
unthinkable as the missile buildup last year 


used by Govern- 
ment agencies here in the autum of 1962 to 
minimize the meaning of the Soviet troop 
movement and of the preliminary steps for 
the setting up óf missile bases. 

The most important official document on 
the Cuban situation has received only pass- 
ing attention in the last 11 days from the 
American people. No announcement has 
been made of what the Kennedy adminis- 
tration intends to do about the facts that 
have just been disclosed. There are no signs 
that the Soviet Government is being prodded 
to get its troops, technicians, and military 
equipment out of Cuba, or that any demand 
is being made to permit on-the-spot inspec- 
tion in order to find out whether any missiles 
are still concealed inside the island. 

The latest word to the American people 
about the gravity of the Cuban situation 
comes not from Republican critics trying to 
make a political issue but from a subcom- 
committee of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices of the US. Senate headed by a Demo- 
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cratic chairman, Senator JOHN STENNIS, of 
Mississippi. All seven members—four Demo- 


truth about what has happened and points 
out a lesson for the future. Here are some 
extracts from the report, dated May 9, which 
was written after hearing for many weeks 
secret testimony given by the intelligence 
agencies of the Government, civilian and 
military: “While a reasonably competent job 
was done in acquiring and collecting intelli- 
gence information and data, in retrospect it 
appears that several substantial errors were 
made by the intelligence agencies in the 
evaluation of the information and data which 
was accumulated * * *. 

“Even though the intelligence community 
believes that all (strategic missiles) have 
been withdrawn, it is of the greatest urgency 
to determine whether or not strategic mis- 
siles are now concealed in Cuba. The crit- 
icality of this is illustrated by the fact that, 
assuming maximum readiness at preselected 
sites, with all equipment prelocated, the So- 
viet mobile medium-range—i,100 miles— 
missiles could be made operational in a 
matter of hours. 

“Some other sources—primarily refugee 
and exile groups—estimate that as many as 
40,000 Soviets are now in Cuba. Bearing in 
mind the lack of hard evidence on the ques- 
tion and the substantial underestimation 
of last fall, we conclude that no one in ofi- 
cial U.S. circles can tell with any real degree 
of confidence, how many Russians are now 
in Cuba and we are of the opinion that the 
official 17,500 estimate is perhaps a minimum 

“ee „ 

“The evidence is overwhelming that Castro 
is supporting, spurring, aiding, and abetting 
Communist revolutionary and subversive 
movements throughout the Western Hem- 
isphere and that such activities present a 
grave and ominous threat to the peace and 
security of the Americas * * *. 

“It is agreed that ironclad assurance of 
the complete absence of Soviet strategic 
missiles in Cuba can come only as a result 
of thorough, penetrating on-site inspection 
by reliable observers * * *. 

“The importance of making every effort to 
ascertain the truth with respect to this mat- 
ter cannot be overemphasized. The criti- 
cality of it can best be illustrated by the fact 
that the testimony established that, upon 
the assumption that all missiles and asso- 
ciated equipment and the necessary person- 
nel were readily available near preselected 
sites in a state of complete readiness, mobile 
medium-range missiles could be made opera- 
tional in a matter of hours. Thus, if these 
missiles and their associated equipment re- 
main in Cuba, the danger is clear and 
obvious 

“Assuming without deciding that all stra- 
tegic weapons have been withdrawn, there 
is the ever-present possibility of the stealthy 
reintroduction of strategic missiles and other 
offensive weapons, using the Soviet forces 
still in Cuba as camouflage and security for 
the activity * * +. 

“Potentially, Cuba is a base from which 
the Soviets could interdict our vital air and 
sealanes. It can now be used for the air, 
sea, and electronic surveillance of our mili- 
tary activities in the Southeast United States 
and the Caribbean. 

“Cuba's airfields could serve as recovery 
air bases for planes launched against the 
United States from the Soviet Union.” 

This means that the range of certain So- 
viet military planes has been increased sub- 
stantially. They need fly only one way in a 
surprise attack, drop bombs on the United 
States and land in Cuba. 

Yet in the last few weeks nothing has been 
done to insist upon on-site inspection in 
Cuba by the United Nations or by any other 
agency. The Kennedy administration has 
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retreated on this point, and only an informed 
public opinion in the United States 
throughout the world can bring about an 
advance—to verify what has actually 
happened. 


The Battle Over Capital Punishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the May 7, 1963, edition of Look 
magazine. 


A moving narrative of what happens 
when a man is put to death, it is one of 
the best arguments for the enactment 
of my bill H.R. 545, which would abolish 
the death penalty in all Federal juris- 
dictions except the military services and 
the treason statutes. 

The article follows: 

THE BITTER BATTLE Over CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT 

“The death penalty isn’t punishment—it’s 
revenge.” These grim words sum up the 
feelings of Jack R. Johnson, tough warden 
ot Chicago's Cook County Jail, a man whos? 
job it is to press the switch of an electric 
chair and a man who is unalterably 
to capital punishment. A growing number 
of lawmakers, governors, and penologists 
agree with Warden Johnson and want to do 
away with the death penalty. Opposing 
them are police officials and other authorities 
who fear that abolition would encourag® 
murder. The reformers argue that the threat 
of execution does not deter. They also ask 
this disturbing question: Most killers are 
spared. Why should others die? 
EIGHT-YEAR JOURNEY TO DEATH: THE case OF 

VINCENT CIUCCI 


Capital punishment is neither swift nor 
certain nor just, argue those who would out- 
law it. There are around 8,600 murders 3 
year, for which some 6,000 to 7,000 persons 
are tried—but less than 50 of them are exe- 
cuted. During Warden Johnson's 7% years 
at Cook County Jall, he has had to electro- 
cute only 3 of 33 condemned men. 
of the others are still awaiting appeals and 
new trials, but most have already won neW 
trials and had their sentences reduced tO 
prison terms. 

Among the few whom Johnson éxecuted 
was Vincent Ciucci, 36, a Chicago grocet: 
The prosecution charged that Ciucci sho 
his wife and three young children and then 
set fire to the house so that he could hide 
the crime and marry another woman. It 
took four trials before the State could ob- 
tain the death penalty. One ended in a mis- 
trial. At another, Ciucci got 20 years for 
the slaying of his wife; at a third, he recet 
45 years for the killing of a daughter; at ® 
fourth, the death penalty was finally im- 
posed for the murder of his 8-year-old son. 
Warden Johnson pleaded with the State 
pardon board to spare Ciucci. We gain 
nothing by imposing a death sentence,“ he 
said. A prosecutor, opposing mercy, coun“ 
tered: “If Ciucci doesn’t deserve the chait, 
then nobody does.” With death imminent 
Ciucci mate public a story he had never told 
at his trial, known before only to his priest, 
lawyer, and the warden. He actually 
killed his wife, he said, but it was in a rage 
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after she herself had shot all three children 
a fit of jealousy. 
tions have a mood of thelrown. Late 
on a raw March night a year ago, seven 
Newspaper reporters watched while a guard 
dan electric clippers over the hair on Ciucci's 
and along his right leg, where the elec- 
were to be attached. On the dark 
Street below, a lone student from North- 
University paced, brandishing a 
cruediy lettered sign that read “Capital 
Punishment is legal murder.” A few motor- 
ists halted near the jail’s concrete wall, 
ing to see “the lights dim.” A police- 
ordered them away: “Anyway, the 
ligħts don't fade out like in the movies,“ he 
ld them. Inside, Ciucci was asking, “Do 
You think it’s fair to deny a dying man’s re- 
Quest? People don't want to know the truth 
Sf the thing.” He was talking about the 
Authorities’ refusal to give him truth serum. 


of the newsmen started sobbing as they. 


out of the cell and down the corridor 

to their seats facing the electric chair. In 
the jall lobby, Clucci’s mother stood stolcal- 
ly on a stairway, with a woman chaplain at 
Side. She did not have to wait long. A 
few minutes after 12:06 a.m., the witnesses’ 
— was done, and they walked out past 


AND ANOTHER DOESN'T 
The muscular man, raising a heavy prison 
Dot over his head for exercise, is a convicted 
named Paul Crump. This 34-year- 
Old Chicagoan was found guilty of killing a 
Tuard in a 1953 payroll: robbery, He was 
to be executed a few months after 
Ciucci, but instead had his sentence com- 
Muted to 199 years by Gov. Otto Kerner of 
The reason was unprecedented: 
p convinced the State pardon board 
that he had become “completely rehabi- 
utated“ during his 9 years in jail while 
waiting execution.. “Under those circum- 
it would serve no useful purpose to 
to take this man’s life,” said the 
However, the real issue in the 
case may well have been the grow- 
Vulsion against capital punishment. 
testifying before the 
board in his behalf, seemed to be 
that even if Crump was guilty of 
„ he didn’t deserve to die. Warden 
m said that Crump had changed 
& savagely hostile man who wanted to 
out against society to a decent per- 
With the warden’s encouragement, he 
gun to read books, write poetry and 
‘ublished a novel, “Burn, Killer, Burn.” 
studied the Bible, became a convert 
tholicism and helped to care for some 
© crippled inmates. “To execute him,” 
Johnson, “would be to commit capital 
ce, not punishment.” 
ediately after an execution, Warden 
tt has to play host at a sort of recep- 
on tor those reporters and official witnesses 
A can eat. The warden himself has little 
a Petite at such a time. “I'm no softy,” he 
ys. “I'm not up there on cloud nine. I'm 
not a bleeding heart. But I absolutely op- 
capital punishment. It's a complete 
of a human being.” 
op abneen believes that it takes “somewhat 
n Sual personality” to execute a man. 
m opposed to the electric chair, but I'm 
to the executioner,” he says, and I have 
Recept the responsibility of my office. The 
Prisoners understand this. They seem to 
know even more than I what my duty is.” 
“I'M THE EXECUTIONER” 
95 be merciful, Johnson conducts an exe- 
Pa as rapidly as possible. In a matter 
h Seconds, the prisoner is clamped by his 
fad, legs, and arms to the chair. “I have 


i 


j 


e 
} 


— 


a “I try to impress on him he should 


ted buttons. At the signal, Johnson and the 
hree guards push their assigned buttons: 
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For 8 seconds, 1,900 volts of electricity course 
through the prisoner, then 900 volts for 52 
seconds, 1,900 volts again for 4 seconds and, 
finally, 900 volts for 56 seconds, By now, 
the man in the chair has been dead for 2 
minutes—the law takes no chances. A 
docter and a chaplain do what they have 
to do. The execution is over. 

“I have learned a lot from these men under 
sentence of death,” says the warden. In- 
mates come and go in a county jail—the only 
longtime residents are the condemned men, 
At first, Johnson was shocked by their hatred 
for society. They overflowed with ani- 
mosity for the system.“ he said. “It was 
they who considered themselves the 
victims.” 

When Johnson first came to Cook County 
jail in 1955, he was too busy to spend much 
time in Death Row. The 6-foot-l-inch, 257- 
pound ex-marine, then a captain of sheriff's 
police, had been called in to put down rioting 
at the jail and remained as warden. His first 
act was to strip the guards of their brass 
knuckles and blackjacks. 

“Somebody back in the 14th century must 
have thought up the leg trons with heavy 
dragging chains that the men under death 
sentence had to wear,” he says. And I didn't 
like their being segregated on Death Row.” 
The warden did away with the leg irons and 
scattered the condemned men all through 
the institution. 

“I really got to know those fellows,” he 
said, “I had them come up to my office, 
all five or six of them at a time, and we had 
bull sesions on every conceivable subject. 
They got so interested that ome day they 
came in at 4:15 p.m., and they wouldn't go 
back to have dinner until I chased them 
out at 8 pm.” Soon the bull sessions be- 
came, in effect, group-therapy sessions, with 
a psychiatrist and the prison chaplains par- 
ticipating. We accumulated a file as thick 
as a telephone book on each man,” said the 
warden. “Soon we began to notice a slow 
but sure change in some of them.” 

Paul Crump, for example, came to the de- 
tense of a guard who was attacked by an 
escaping inmate. Another condemned man 
studied the prison security system with a 
practiced eye and made useful suggestions 
for a more efficient relocation of guard sta- 
tions. All of them seemed more thoughtful, 
more interested in learning and less in- 
clined to hate. 1 72 

“The hell raising stopped on the tiers,” 
says the warden. “Until now, most of them 
felt they had nothing to lose by making 
trouble. ‘Put your gripes on paper,’ I told 
them. Most of them learned for the first 
time in their lives they could get something 
by persuasion.” 

Warden Johnson is unhappy that he can- 
not do for all 1,984 inmates what little he 
‘has done for this small group. “A prison is 
supposed to be a correctional institution,” he 
says. “God, I wish we had the resources to 
do some correcting.” J 

THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST DEATH 

The campaign against capital punishment 
is a continuing one, but it Is taking on a 
special intensity this spring as State legis- 
latures around the Nation debate the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty. 

In Massachusetts, the new Governor, 
Endicott Peabody, has pledged to commute 
the death sentences of all convicted murder- 
ers. Massachusetts law now makes electro- 
cution mandatory only in cases of murder 
committed during a rape or attemped rape. 
Actually, since 1947, Governors have com- 
muted all death sentences with approval of 
the executive council. It's the best bargain 
the Boston strangler and the criminal ele- 
ment could get,” criticized State Senator 
Francis X. McCann. Public Safety Commis- 
sioner Frank 8, Giles said, “I differ em- 
phatically with the Governor.” Undismayed 
by his critics, Peabody promised to sign any 
new legislation doing away with the death 
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penalty. Several such bills are now being 
considered. 

In Iowa, the legislators have considered 
stopping all executions, except for kidnap- 
ping, In Tennessee, the lawmakers heard 
Gov, Frank Clement give them his “personal 
feeling” against capital punishment as they 
considered repeal. In Illinois, the abolition- 
ists are back again with proposals for a 
moratorium on executions, despite previous 
defeats in 1957, 1959, and 1961. “We want 
to make Illinois a civilized State,“ says State 
Senator Robert McCarthy, chief sponsor of 
the bill, “Times have changed since 2000 
B. C.,“ he said. “It’s no longer all right to 
take an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.“ 

In New York, the legislature solidly backed 
a bill making the death penalty no longer 
mandatory for premeditated murder. The 
nine-man commission that recommended 
the change may go even further and take 
a general stand against capital punishment 
when it makes ita report this summer. 

The most emotional battle, however, is 
going on in California, where Gov. Edmund 
G. (Pat) Brown has asked the legislature to 
try a 4-year experiment that would limit 
the death penalty to such homicides as mul- 
tiple murders, kidnap slayings and cop kill-. 


ings. 

As a young district attorney in San Fran- 
cisco, Brown had not opposed the death 
penalty for the killers he prosecuted. But 
now he feels differently—after 4 years in 
office during which some three dozen men 
and women have gone to San Quentin’s gas 
chamber, He says, We kill the murderer 
because we fear him, not because he is be- 
yond rehabilitation or control, We kill him 
not for his crime, but in the blind hope that 
others may not commit his crime.” 

Execution is an uncertain deterrent, he 
“It is probable that only 


lives to the State,” he said. “What possible 
deterrence can there be in a penalty we in- 
voke only 2 percent of the time?“ 

Governor Brown charges that capital pun- 
ishment is hit or miss: Men die for crimes 
for which women do not. A murderer who 
shoots his victims is more likely to be exe- 
cuted than a killer who uses poison. 

“It is a fact that we sentence to death 
members of minority races, the poor, the 
unintelligent, and the friendless for crimes 
we are prone to minimize in defendants who 
are more like ourselves,“ says the Governor, 
He notes that more than half of the persons 
executed in America are Negroes and that 
defendants who can afford expensive lawyers 
hardly ever pay with their lives. 

“Getting tough“ with killers doesn't work, 
says Brown. The Governor points out that 
“12 Southern States, all of whom enforce the 
death penalty vigorously, have the highest 
incidence of murder.” Eight States—Alaska, 
Hawall, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin—have, 
in effect,.given up the death penalty. Their 
homicide rate Is no worse, and sometimes 
better, than the average. 

“I oppose capital punishment,” declares 
Governor Brown, “because it brutalizes man; 
because a society that takes human life can- 
not invest its citizens with respect for human 
life.” : 


The U.N.’s Budget Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the U.S. Congress authorized our Gov. 


`~ 
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ernment to participate in the purchase 
of United Nations bonds, We did so be- 
cause we realized that the financial prob- 
lems of the United Nations urgently re- 
quired solution, and because we felt that 
the peacekeeping and other operations 
of the United Nations were too important 
to be allowed to lapse through lack of 
funds. But despite the success of the 
bond issue, the United Nations organiza- 
tion remains in financial difficulties. 
The causes and possible solutions of these 
difficulties were described by an editorial 
and an article in the May 19 issue of the 
New York Times. Under unanimous 
consent, I insert these two items in the 
Recorp. I would draw the attention of 
Members particularly to the statement 
in the editorial that, whereas the world 
spends upward of $120 billion on arma- 
ments, the United Nations is in jeopardy 
for the lack of a mere $100 million. 

The editorial and article follow: 

Tue U.N.’s BUDGET PROBLEM 

The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions is meeting in special session to deal 
with a crisis that threatens it with financial 
and moral bankruptcy. Considering the 
stakes, the actual amounts involved fully 
justify the ironic quip that “never have so 
many talked so much about so little.” The 
world spends upward of $120 billion a year 
on armaments. But the United Nations is in 
Jeopardy for the lack of a mere $100 million. 

This is the present size of its rapidly grow- 
ing deficit. It has this deficit mainly be- 
cause nearly half of its 111 member nations 
have refused or have failed to pay their share 
of the special assessments for one or both 
of the peacekeeping operations in the Congo 
and the Middle East, the biggest delinquents 
being Soviet Russia and France. The bond 
issue (of which about $150 million has been 
bought) is providing funds for the moment. 
But unless both repayment of the bonds and 
collection of the assessments are assured, the 
present peacekeeping operations will have 
to stop and future operations of this sort 
will become impossible. 

The United Nations has no of taxa- 
tion. But the Charter is explicit in depriv- 
ing of the right to vote in the General As- 
sembly any member whose payments are in 
arrears to the amount of 2 full years’ con- 
tribution. An advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, accepted by the 
General Assembly, makes unpaid special as- 
sessments part of such arrears. The threat 
of on has prompted nations already 
subject to this penalty to pay up or promise 
to pay up. It must be taken seriously by 
all delinquents, including the Soviet Union 
and France. 

The difficulty is that the suspension of the 
voting rights of such powers would precip- 
itate a new crisis in the UN. Furthermore, 
some of the smaller nations really are short 
of funds. Efforts are therefore underway to 
find other solutions to avoid a showdown. 
Some promise is being held out by a British 
plan which would assess all members on the 
same percentage basis as their regular budget 
assessments, up to the first $10 million 
needed for peacekeeping operations, but, be- 
yond that figure, would permit the under- 
developed countries to pay only half their 
dues. The wealthier nations would pay the 
balance, 

This arrangement would undoubtedly m- 
crease the US. contribution beyond the 
approximately 30 percent that is our theoret- 
ical limit. However, it would still cost the 
United States less than the nearly 50 per- 
cent of U.N. expenses that we are now ac- 
tually meeting. And it would certainly not 
be too high a price to insure that the United 
Nations play its proper role as a potent force 
for peace. 
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U. N. s Fiscal. WORRIES—FAILURE or SOME 
MEMBERS To PAY THEIR ARREARS ENDANGERS 
Irs Peace ROLE 


(By Thomas J. Hamilton) - 


The financial difficulties of the United Na- 
tions, which were only a cloud no than 
a man's hand before the intervention in the 
Congo, have now reached the point where 
they are a serious threat to the usefulness 
of the organization. Secretary General 
Thant said last week that the financial sit- 
uation was perhaps the most vital issue” 
confronting it. 

This was not the first time that the Secre- 
tary General had called attention to the dif- 
ficulties raised by the $106 million in unpaid 
assessments for the Congo and Midle Eastern 
forces. He had previously warned that the 
United Nations would not be in a position 
to embark upon new peacekeeping interven- 
tions unless it solved the financial problem. 

The gravity of the situation was brought 
home to all by the vacant chairs of the 
Haitian delegation immediately in front of 
the rostrum when the General Assembly 
opened its special session Tuesday on the 
financial problem. 

Just before it began, five other members 
had paid a few thousand dollars each to 
avoid coming under article 19 of the charter, 
which provides that a member 2 years 
behind in payments loses its vote in the 
Assembly. 

The Haitian Government, beset with in- 
ternal problems, finally sent word Friday that 
it would pay within 48 hours the $23,000 
needed to avoid application of the 2-year 
rule. Meanwhile, its delegation stayed away 
and the President of the Assembly, Muham- 
mad Zafrulla Khan, arranged to avoid tak- 
ing a vote on any subject. Thus he avoided 
the necessity of announcing that, for the 
first time in the history of the United Na- 
tions, the penalty for nonpayment had been 
imposed. 

SOVIET STAND 

This procedure raised the possibility that 
the Soviet Union, which will become Liable to 
the 2-year rule next year unless it pays 
about $9 million in overdue assessments for 
the Congo and Middle Eastern forces, would 
claim that the Assembly had allowed the 
rule to lapse by failing to apply it against 
Haiti. 


Not only the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
satellites, but France, Nationalist China, Bel- 
gium, and other Western allies will become 
liable to action under this rule by 1965 unless 
they pay part of their arrears on one or both 
of the peacekeeping forces. Forty mem- 
bers of the United Nations have never paid 
anything on their Congo assessments. 

The fact that they themselves will come 
under Article 19 eventually makes it even 
less likely that members of the Assembly 
will invoke it against one of the two most 
powerful members of the organization. 

The Charter authorizes the Assembly to 
waive enforcement if it feels that a member's 
arrears are due to circumstances beyond its 
control. But it would be humiliating to the 
Russians to be excused on these grounds. 

Indeed, some delegates from the Com- 
munist bloc are now dropping hints that 
next year, after the Congo force is with- 
drawn, the Soviet Union will make a volun- 
tary donation to the United Nations without 
saying what it is for, and that it can be 
used to pay the costs of the Congo and 
Middle Eastern forces. 

NEW HOPES 


Meanwhile, there are hopes in Washing- 
ton that France and Belgium will find a way 
to pay their assessments without conceding 
that they have changed their views and that 
Nationalist China, which is determined to 
hold on to its membership, will pay enough 
to avoid coming under Article 19, if no more. 
If all this happens the arrears would be re- 
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duced to only a few million dollars and the 
situation would be saved. 

There are two reasons for serious doubts 
as to whether these optimistic expectations 
are borné out: the size of the deficit and 
the belief of other members that the United 
States, which has made large contributions 
to the Congo and Middle Eastern forces over 
and above its assessment can still be de- 
pended upon to come to the rescue rather 
than allow a shortage of money to cripple 
the United Nations. 

Although the General Assembly was called 
into special session to deal with permanent 
arrangements to finance peace-keeping inter- 
ventions, it has already abandoned this task 
and is now confronted with a relatively sim- 
ple issue: raising $42,500,000 for the Congo 
force and the Middle Eastern force between 
July 1 and December 31. 


DROP IN BUCKET 


Even if this problem is surmounted, the 
Assembly is confronted with the results of its 
failure last year to impose any assessments 
for the 12 months ending next June 30, to- 
gether with the problem arising from unpaid 
assessments for previous years. This means 
that by December 31 the United Nations will 
have spent all of the $137,285,762 it has raised 
from selling bonds, will owe $14 million and 
will have only $10 million in the treasury. 

This crushing debt places in doubt the 
capacity of the United Nations to act if the 
situation in Angola, for example, becomes 
critical. 

In comparison with President Kennedy's 
$90 billion budget, of course, the United 
Nations’ deficit is so small that other dele- 
gates have believed, understandably enough. 
that the United States will always supply the 
funds when the situation gets really difficult. 
Until now, the United States, instead of pay“ 
ing a third, the proportion it was 
for the Congo force, has paid 47.5 percent, 
and thus has paid 50 percent of the assess- 
ments on some underdeveloped member 
countries and 80 percent of those imposed 
on others. It has done the same thing in 
the case of the Middle Eastern force. This 
policy was based on the Kennedy administra- 
tion's belief that peacekeeping interventions 
by the United Nations were too valuable to 
allow financial considerations to stand in 
their way. 

However, pressure from Congress forced 
the U.S. delegation to serve notice last spring 
that hereafter it would pay nothing more 
than its assessments for the two peace- 
keeping forces unless there was substantial, 
improvement in the collection of arrears- 
Although the delegation has relaxed this 
enri py at img effectiveness of the 

ations be greatly impaired 
unless the United States grend to shoul- 
der most of the financial burden, r 


Health Care in Boston 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March issue of the New England Jo 
of Medicine, a report of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society’s Special Commit- 
tee on National Health Legislation was 
printed. It dealt with important ques- 
tions in relation to the currently p 
plans to provide health care for the aged 
under Government auspices. ‘This is the 
type of information which we must de- 
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velop in order to gain a sound under- 
of where our society stands in 
this field and where further improve- 
Ment can be made. 
I have taken some passages from this 
report which deal with the economic 
of our elderly population, both 
nationally and in the Boston area, and 
Medical expenses for families in the 
Boston area. They put into better per- 
Spective the questions of the financial 
Position of our elderly and the increased 
expenses which face our retired 
Citizens. Although I am only placing a 
Portion of this report of the Massachu- 
Medical Society in the Recorp, I 


d urge those with a real interest in 


the question of assuring topflight health 
ree all our people to read the entire 


i Also, in the same area of interest, there 
a recent article in the New York Jour- 
Ral of Commerce commenting on the 
benefits paid by health insurance com- 
, over $5.2 million a day for hos- 
dital expense benefits in 1962. 

The items from the Massachusetts 
the Society and the May 7 issue of 

Journal of Commerce follow: 
[Prom the New England Journal of Medicine, 

March 1963 
Economic STATUS OF THE AGING 


alleged economic plight of the 17.5 
on over-65 population is chiefly based 
figures alone, while assets, em- 
Reimen and debt status are subordinated. 
Teference is usually made as to whether 
Meome data are computed before or after 
Hence, the frequently quoted state- 
pent that 52.7 percent of the over-65 popu- 
eon earn less than $1,000 is misleading on 
one hand, and, on the other, it only af- 
rms that, through Federal and other com- 
Pulsory regulations, this age group has been 
forced to surrender its earning freedom re- 
Bardiess of desire and ability to work. 
og Nevertheless, about 4 million (23 percent) 
the over-65 population are wage earners. 
total income of this group (9.2 per- 
kator the total population) from all sources 
lense was estimated at $30 billion, equiva- 
t to 8 percent of $367 billion, the national 
come, 
the omplete economic appraisal shows that 
wir, net worth of an OASDI recipient, with a 
© aleo entitled to benefits, has increased 
Percent from 1951 to 1957. This value in 
57 was computed at $9,616. 

Moreover, this group enjoys special tax 
fe “nefits such as tax-free social security bene- 
uns rallroad retirement benefits, and veter- 

Pensions, double personal exemption on 
andl income, full deduction on medical 
drug expenditures. 
ene impulse to minimize the significance 
the total assets and net worth merely 

‘ghlights the apparent unwillingness to rec- 
— that profligate fiscal policies have re- 
iment in dollar devaluation with its severe 

Pact upon the senior citizen's thrift, and 

‘Ace upon his health problems. 

Dane survey of consumer finances by the 
ter Versity of Michigan Survey Research Cen- 


wn) The median income in 1961 of families 
Ose head was 65 and over was $2,897 com- 
— With $5,905 for families whose head 
Under 65. : 

oe) The median value of total assets was 
Qos 1960 as compared with $4,839 for 


(opt nge groups. 

54.8 The median value of home equity was 
la compared to $1,028 for younger fami- 
2740 The median value of liquid assets was 
Brows omPared with $460 for the younger 
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(e) Homeownership was recorded at 64 
percent of the over-65 families compared 
with 53 percent of the younger group fam- 
ilies; 53 percent of the former were mort- 
gage free compared with 18 percent in the 
latter. : 

(t) In 1959, 74 percent of over-65 families 
had no debt compared with 34 percent of the 
younger group. Only 3 percent of the older 
group owed over $1,000 compared with 20 
percent of the younger group. 

(g) The same report showed further: 

Sixty-three percent of the over-65 families 
held total assets of $5,000 or more. 

Forty-one percent of the over-65 families 
held total assets of $10,000 or more. 

Eighteen percent of the over-65 families 
held total assets of $25,000 or more. 

Over a period of 20 years (1940-60) the 
rise in medical expenditures showed the fol- 
lowing analysis: 

Total, 114.9 percent; hospitalization, 343.1 
percent; physicians’ fees, 94.6 percent, sur- 
geons’ fees, 74.6 percent; drugs, 47.6 percent. 

In comparison, the per capita income rose 
274 percent in the 20-year period of 1940- 
60 


Further, the work period required to pay 
for a unit of medical services has been re- 
duced 38 percent with the result that a unit 
of medical services costing 1 hour's work in 
1940 cost 37 minutes’ work in 1960. 

Hospital stay 

In 1960 the nationwide daily census was 
1.4 million patients of all ages. The over-65 
patients comprised 18 to 19 percent of this 
total daily census. 

In 1957 hospital utilization by the OASDI 
beneficiaries was as follows: 


Percent of 

beneficiaries 

General hospital__.---.--..-.----.--- 1.1 
Long-stay institution 2.3 
Nursing home „ 1.3 
GG —ü— . . ammeter 1.0 
— 

— eae sere ae See SE aS: 15.7 


Hence, these studies show an even lower 
percentage of this over-65 group requiring 
hospital or institutional care. 

The average hospital stay for under-65 
patients in short-term hospitals was 7.6 days 
in 1957-58. For over-65 patients the average 
hospital stay was 14.9 days. 

The length of hospital stay for OASDI 


beneficiaries (including multiple admis- 
sions) in 1957 was as follows: 
Percent 
beneficaries 


Days in hospital during year: hospitalized 


It is apparent that the great majority of 
OASDI patients (81.9 percent) utilize 30 days 
or less. 

In 1959 Colorado instituted a $10 million 
dollar State-supported medical care pro- 
gram for the aged, covering 33 percent of the 
over-65. Hospital utilization by this group 
showed the following: 


Thus is demonstrated even more 


clearly 
that the overwhelming majority (94 percent) 
of indigent patients require a short stay of 
30 days or less, with, as will’ be shown, a 
corresponding nonmajor cost. 
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ECONOMIC STATUS (BOSTON) 
The economic status of Boston for the 


Labor Statistics may be used, ceteris paribus, 


Average family innn 
Family with bead 65 to 74 
Family with head over 74. 
Family with retired head. 


The average income for all families of 
$8,008 before taxes shows a good economic 
condition in Boston. 

The importance of breaking down the 
over-65 population is again demonstrated In 
the difference in incomes before taxes, $5,714 
for the 65 to 74; $3,325 for the 75 plus. 

Only 2.8 percent of all families reported 
incomes of under $1,089 before taxes, or 
under $1,000 after taxes. 


Medical expenditures of Boston families 
in 1960 


It is apparent that medical expenditures 
per family actually decrease with age from 
$321 for the average family to $190 for fam- 
ily with head over 75. The surprisingly low 
figures for medical expenditures for the 65 
and 75 groups are a revelation in the face 
of the catastrophic picture painted by HEW 
and its supporters. 

On-the other hand, the average family in 
Boston spent $348 annually on in- 
surance as compared with $321 on medi 
care. : 

Further, families with head 65-74 spent 
$203 on persona] insurance, with head 75 
and over $80, as compared to niedical ex- 
penditures of 0283 and $190 respectively. 

Moreover, this report stated: "With this 
wider margin between incomes and expendi- 
tures, Boston families were able to put larger 
amounts into insurance and savings, and to 
make larger gifts and contributions in 1960, 
The most significant shift in family spend- 
ing in Boston was for automobile purchase 
and tion which increased from 7.6 per- 
cent in 1950 to 12.1 percent in 1960." . 


{From the Journal of Commerce, 
May 7, 1963] 
Rise oy HEALTH Benerir Costs Normo BY HII 
The American public received an average 
of $5.2 million a day from insurance com- 


panies during 1962 to help for hospital 
care, the Health Insurance institute has re- 


The $5,201,000 average daily payments 
added up to a total of $1,899 million paid 
out in hospital expense benefits during the 
year by insurance companies, the institute 
said. It pointed out that the benefits in- 
cluded payments made under hospital ex- 
pense policies as well as that portion of 
benefits under major medical expense policies 
which went for hospital bills. 

These benefits helped to pay, said the in- 
stitute, for hospital room and board, drugs 
and medicines, laboratory services, X-rays, 
nursing, operating room charges, and other 
hospital services. 

With the inclusion of health insurance 
payments for other than hospital care, in- 
surance companies last year distributed 
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benefits of some $3.8 billion, a 10.8-percent 
climb over 1961. 


insuring organiza’ 
the institute at $7.1 billion, up from $6.4 
billion in 1961. 


on an 
analysis of hospital benefits paid during 1952 
and 1961, the first and last years for which 
complete data are available. 

In 1952, all insuring organizations com- 
bined paid a total of $1,072 million in hos- 
pital expenses benefits, said the institute. 
This figure climbed to $3,725 million in 1961 
for an increase of 247 percent. 

Over the same 1952-61 period, the amount 
of hospital expense benefits paid out by 
insurance companies rose from $437 million 
to $1,686 million, an increase of 286 percent, 
said the institute. Hospital expense benefits 
paid by Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and all other 
health care plans rose over this from 
$635 million to $2,039 million, a boost of 221 
percent. 


Bracero Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to include an article in 
the Waco Tribune-Herald of Sunday, 
April 28, 1963, relating to the bracero 


program. - 

Each year it has become increasingly 
hard. under existing regulations to se- 
cure adequate farm labor in my district. 
Every word in the following article is 
true as many farmers in that area have 


(By Clark Bolt) 


from a down-trodden farmer in a Com- 


pervisor. 

But it is in fact a letter from a Texas 
cotton farmer to the US. Government 
pleading for the right to hire laborers so the 
farmer can make a crop. 

The farmer is Frank Cotropia, Route 1, 
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But as things stand now, Robertson 
County is not eligible, to get a single laborer. 
Just why this ts so is not clear. 

“We were told the county is not eligible 
because of the Area Redevelopment Act 
designation for this county,” Sylvan B. Jones, 
Hearne insurance man, said. Area Rede- 
velopment Act is another Goyernment pro- 
gram which provides in some cases Federal 
grants to counties with low income and be- 
low average employment. 

“Thirty farmers wrote Senator RALPH Tan- 
BOROUGH recently asking him to get Robert- 
son County off the Area Redevelopment Act 
program and get us a bracero quota,” Jones 
said. YarsoroucH wrote back, said the Area 
Redevelopment Act designation had nothing 
to do with a county receiving bracero 
workers. 

Said Jones: “This is but one of many 
examples of the run-around these farmers 
get with this bracero program. The U.S. 
Department of Labor sets itself up as a little 
czar, and farmers have to go literally begging 
on their knees to the Department explaining 
they are not violating the law. Why, it's 
worse than during the reconstruction days.” 

Robertson County farmers stand to lose 
$250,000 in farm income this year without 
braceros because they will not be able to 
cultivate their fields properly. “And the loss 
to the business people in Hearne and sur- 
rounding towns will be many times this,” 
Jones said, 

Because of more restrictions and viola- 
tions, only 300 to 400 braceros were eligible 
for work in Robertson County last year. 
Here’s what it takes to get a bracero worker: 

A farmer must certify he is unable to get 
local help, then provide housing which must 
meet strict standards, then apply through 
the Texas Employment Commission for the 
braceros. ` 

The cost per bracero to the farmer is $42 
in Robertson County. The farmer must pay 
the bracero 70 cents per hour. He must pro- 
vide 34 square feet of bedroom space per 
man, the house must be screened and must be 
painted white inside and out; there must be 
200 feet distance from the house to the 
toilets, and there must be a concrete path 
to them. There must be bot and cold run- 
ning water in the house at all times; there 
must be one shower head for every five men, 
and one toilet for every five men plus a num- 
ber three tub for every five men, and the 
house must be provided with a fan or air 
conditioner. Ice water must also be pro- 
vided. 2 

“These are better living conditions than 
many farmers and even some city dwellers 
have in this country,” Jones said. A farmer 
remarked once: “I'll move my family to the 
bracero quarters, and let the bracero have 
my house.” 

The braceros are contracted for a set pe- 
riod of time. If the bracero wishes, he can 
quit any time he chooses. But if the farmer 
decides to let the bracero go, he must give 
him three-fourths of his salary, regardiess 
of whether or not he works that long. 

Farmers must also abide by all rules and 
regulations. They cannot let braceros drive 
tractors. Braceros can do only stoop labor. 
Any violation, no matter how trivial, can 
result in the farmer losing his eligibility to 
hire them. j 

Cotropia said he lost his eligibility this 
way: While he was driving one of his labor- 
ers to the doctor, a bracero ran out of the 
work he was doing, and drove a tractor, with- 
out Cotropia’s knowledge. This was reported 
and Cotropia was blacklisted. 

Other violations, according to Jones, in- 
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the bracero with running water at all times 
in his house; the farmer worked the bracero 
before sunup and the bracero got wet with 
dew. 

“And remember this, too. In all the hun- 
dreds of cases I know about, the Government 
has never taken the farmer's side,” Jones 
said. “The Government always taken the 
Mexican's side.” 

Tifen why bother to hire them? 

“We cannot get local labor to work.“ said 
Cotropia. 

Said Jones: There are 300 to 500 people 
in Robertson County drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation. They claim they are 
skilled workers, and claim they cannot get 4 
job so they draw unemployment compensa- 
tion while farmers here are scouring the 
area looking for laborers.” 

Cotropia said they will not work for farm- 
ers at any price. “They won't work for us 
because the farmer cannot pay if it is rain- 
ing, and the worker is unable to perform his 
duties. They'd rather work in town where 
they can get paid for inside work when it 
does rain,” he said. 

For the most part, the braceros are ex- 
cellent workers. The farmers tell me ®& 
bracero can make water run uphill,” Jones 
said. 

Jones sald all the trouble about the 
bracero program is coming from labor unions 
which do not want them in this country, 
and form some manufacturing firms wh? 
produce mechanical cottonpickers. 

In order to get around the bracero and 
local labor problem, farmers are turning to 
the use of chemicals and complete mechan- 
ization to produce cotton. 

Cotropia said he is not too sure about the 
future of this, either. “It may be that we 
are ruining our land putting on so much 
chemicals,” he said. 

“But in the meantime, what else can w® 
do?” he asked. 


Address by D. Brainerd Holmes, Deputy 
Associate Administrator, and Director 
of Manned Space Flight, NASA, Before 
the American Ordnance Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing address by D. Brainerd. Holmes, 
Deputy Associate Administrator, 
Director of Manned Space Flight, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, before the American Ordnance 
Association, Willard Hotel, Washington. 
D.C., May 16, 1963: 

On January 18, 1962, the NASA Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Webb, addressed this chapter of 
the American Ordnance Association. Events 
are occurring with great rapidity In space, 
and a great number of things have happened 
in the 16 months since then. Thus it was 
with some surprise that I observed on read- 
ing his remarks that they are still timely 
today. 

One of Mr. Webb's comments deserves 
particularly to be repeated. Speaking of the 
growth of the space program, he said; “Noth- 
ing has become clearer than that as we 
engage in this very large program, we are 
contributing to the holding and, in 
many cases, the building up of the indus 
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trial base to which the Ordnance Association 
is 80 deeply devoted.” 

Developments in the last 16 months have 
Punctuated this point particulariy. In the 
President's budget document for fiscal year 
1964 we are told that the development, test, 
aud evaluation of most large strategic 

ms systems, currently contemplated, 
deg have been essentially completed or will 
Ipga e final and less expensive stages by 


As Mr. Webb noted, we have found the 


We had requirements for such resources and, 
therefore, it has been possible to keep to- 
many of these experienced research 


I want to discuss with you the 
space flight program that is occu- 
so many of these teams. I'd like to 
ibe briefly what we are doing and dis- 
Some of the reasons why man is of con- 
alue in space. Finally, I want to 
this tremendous importance we 
in space with examples 
on Cooper's mission, 
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plications, we are employing space 
to produce benefits in the present 
the near future in such areas as com- 
ons, navigation, and weather ob- 
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space flight is a form of tech- 
which we are providing a tool that 
for a variety of 
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ause a manned vehicle is heavier and more 
requires a more powerful 
ehicle to launch it into a space tra- 
I will explain why I believe 
manned space flight will not always be more 
"pensive. 
the manned space flight program are 
approved projects—Mercury, Gemini, 
Apollo—with which we are proceeding 
DY ine in the development of broad 
es, 
week's news has renewed your famil- 
With Project Mercury, in which we 
Produced a system that combines a 
wodified form of the Atlas ICBM as the 
unch vehicle and a one-man spacecraft 
reighing 3,000 nds, about as much as a 
Compact car. -7 


fits 


say 


€ have learned many things in Project 
tha, but the most important lesson is 
t the conditions of space flight do not in- 
ere with the ability of a trained man to 
d an automatic machine and to im- 
© its reliability. In the orbital flights of 
Glenn, Scott Carpenter, and Wally 
We learned that weightlessness is no 
m for periods lasting as long as almost 
The Cooper flight, extends this ex- 
nce to 34 hours. 
md manned space flight program, 
will make use of a new and more 
booster, the Titan II, which will 
sufficient thrust to launch into orbit 
weighing 7,000 pounds. 


Menn 
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The Gemini spacecraft will carry a two- 


guidance, and 
navigation equipment with which the astro- 
nauts will be able to make limited changes 
in their flight path. Thus they will be able 
to carry out experiments in rendezvous. 

Another important characteristic of the 
Gemini program is that the work is directed 
at an operational t system, with 
which manned flights will be carried out on a 
comparatively routine basis; this in contrast 
with Mercury, in which each spacecraft is 
different, and each filght an experiment. 

The first manned Gemini flights are 
planned for next year. Rendezvous experi- 
ments are scheduled to begin in 1965. The 
system will be operational in 1966. 

The largest of our programs is Apollo, in 
which we will begin the manned exploration 
of the moon before the end of the decade. 
Landing the first Americans on the moon will 
certainly be the most dramatic moment of 
this program. Perhaps it is understandable, 
therefore, that there is an impression abroad 
that achieving the first landing on the moon 
is the only object of Project Apollo, This 
is very far from being the case. 

The primary goal of Project Apollo is to 
develop a safe, reliable system for trans- 
porting men repeatedly and routinely in the 
space environment at as low a cost as prac- 
tical, and—in the process—to make the 
United States preeminent in manned space 
flight. It may very well develop that we will 
reach the moon before the Soviets. If so, 
this will provide a very welcome demonstra- 
tion af our preeminence. But winning a 
race is not our primary purpose. 

Many of the elements of United States 
preeminence will be produced along the way, 
long before a man of any nationality sets 
foot on the moon, Later this year, for ex- 
ample, we will conduct the first two-stage 
flight of the Saturn launch vehicle, carrying 
a payload weighing 18,000 pounds, heavier 
than anything the Soviets have placed in 
orbit to date. 

Next year, the Saturn I will carry into orbit 
payloads weighing as much as 22,000 pounds, 
and it will be employed in 1965 as the 
booster for the first manned earth-orbital 
flight of the three-man Apollo spacecraft. 

Also in 1965, we will begin flight tests of 
the Saturn IB, a vehicle with an improved 
second stage, which will provide the thrust 
to carry into earth orbit payloads up to 
$2,000 pounds, almost 11 times the weight 
of the Mercury spacecraft. This vehicle will 
be operational in 1966, in time for manned 
earth-orbital flights of the entire Apollo 
spacecraft—including the two-man lunar 
excursion module, a special purpose vehicle 
that will be employed to shuttle two men 
between the moon’s surface and the parent 
spacecraft in orbit about the moon. This 
two-man craft will fill a function similar to 
a small boat carrying passengers from a ship 
anchored offshore to an island. 

To provide launch power for lunar flights, 
we will develop in Project Apollo the giant 
three-stage Saturn V, with a first stage gen- 
erating 7½ million pounds of thrust, five 
times as much as the Saturn I and IB, the 
equivalent weight of 80 Mercury spacecraft 
or 16 times the mass of the largest payload 
the Soviets have claimed to have orbited. 

In Project Apollo, we are developing a 
spacecraft weighing 45 tons—as much as the 
largest tractor-trailer on the highway, fully 
loaded, which will have the ability to carry 
three men on earth-orbital flights lasting 2 
weeks or more, and to engage in extensive 
maneuvers in space. It will be constructed 
to protect its crew in flight between the 
Earth and the Moon, and will carry the 
lunar excursion module. 

We are constructing in Project Apollo fa- 
cilities all across the United States and we 
are building a launch complex for assem- 
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bling the entire space vehicle indoors, pro- 
tected from weather and salt spray, and for 
transporting the vehicle in a vertical post- 
tion to the launch pads more than 3 miles 
away. A high firing rate will be made pos- 
sible by the availability of three pads and 
four assembly bays inside the building. 

Finally, in Project Apollo we are estab- 
lishing a primary earth station for control 
of manned space flight missions, at which 
we are installing modern equipment pro- 
gramed to enable a mission director to make 
decisions almost instantaneously in a vast 
number of contingency situations. 

These facilities, skills, techniques, and 
hardware will be available to serve the Na- 
tion for many years after the first explorers 
step onto the Moon. They will provide great 
flexibility in carrying out whatever opera- 
tions in space may be required by the na- 
tional interest. 

Frequently, the question is asked, why man 
in space? Can we not do as much with 
automatic instruments, at less expense than 
with man? The answer to these questions is 
that, both on earth and in space, there are 
many functions better performed by ma- 
chines than men. A machine never gets 
bored and, if we provide proper maintenance, 
it does not quickly get tired. Any job that 
must be performed repeatedly, without vari- 
ation and without imagination, is usually 
done better by machine, 

But a machine has no judgment. It does 
only what we program it to do. It deals 
only with situations that can be predicted 
in advance. It cannot deal with the un- 
expected. 

Furthermore, the reliability of a complex 
machine is limited. As its complexity in- 
creases, its inherent unreliability increases 
accordingly. If a trained man is present, 
however, he can determine how to deal with 
malfunctions. He may be able to get the 
equipment back into working order. If not, 
he may be able to shift to another opera- 
tional mode, 

As we attempt more difficult tasks in our 
flight programs, the role of man will grow 
continually. The pilots will carry out es- 
sential functions in the rendezvous pro- 
cedures in Project Gemini. In Project 
Apollo, they will check out the spacecraft, 
navigate, correct course en route, and fly the 
lunar excursion module to an altitude of 
several hundred feet above the moon to take 
a close look before landing. If they find evi- 
dence of hazard, they will be able to move as 
much as 1,000 feet sideways before landing. 

On the moon, the explorers will emplace 
equipment, collect samples, make photo- 
graphs, and take notes. They will look for 
the une: . When they find it, they will 
decide what to do about it. 

If necessary, we could design and program 
machines to do all of these things. If we 
did, however, I believe the machines would 
be as large, as complex, and as expensive 
as manned spacecraft. Furthermore, I am 
certain they would not be as reliable. Con- 
sequently, we would have to carry out more 
flights to gain the same amount of informa- 
tion, and the cost of exploring the moon 
with unmanned instruments might well be 
greater than with men. 

Perhaps the role of man in space will be 
a little clearer if I describe for you some of 
the things Gordon Cooper is doing. 

Altogether, he has 11 experiments to per- 
form during his 34 hours in orbit, in addi- 
tion to helping us evaluate how his system 
reacts to the conditions of space flight. He 
did about half of the work yesterday, and 
was scheduled to do the rest today. 

Several of these are concerned with deter- 
mining the ability of the human eye to see. 
During the third orbit yesterday, for example, 
he released into space a device with a very 
bright flashing light. 

He was scheduled to begin observing the 
light immediately after sunset, as he crossed 
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the African coast. However, for some reason 
we do not yet understand, he could not find 
the light. We raised the question of whether 
the device really was deployed into space. 

Cooper was very insistent on this point. 
He felt it when the squib exploded, and he 
heard the noise. Mercury Control was 
dubious, however. 

An hour and a half later, we learned that 
the astronaut was right. At sunset on the 
fourth orbit, he saw the reflection of the 
sun's rays off a shiny object several miles 
away. Then he observed it flashing. He 
watched the blinker all through the 45- 
minute flight on both the fourth and fifth 
orbits. 

I think this incident illustrates why a man 
is needed. Cooper was not immediately able 
to ure his sense of sight as originally in- 
tended. But his senses of hearing and touch, 
combined with his Judgment, enabled him 
to make the decision that the experiment 
had not failed. And so he kept looking. He 
says he could see the light up to about 12 
or 13 miles away. 

A related experiment was the observation 
of a very bright Ught on the sixth orbit as 
he passed over South Africa. The purpose 
was to compare the ground light with on- 
board light source and to measure its in- 
tensity to calculate atmospheric absorption. 
Cooper reported this experiment was also 
successful. 

He had less success with an attempt to 
deploy a 30-inch orange-colored balloon to 
test its visibility and to obtain information 
on the drag resulting from the few mole- 
cules of atmosphere at that altitude. He 
tried twice yesterday to release the balloon, 
but we will have to walt and see whether 
he is able to try again today. 

Another experiment performed yesterday 
was a rather simple one. During the fifth 
orbit, he turned off the cooling fan in the 
spacecraft and disconnected the cabin tem- 
perature control, to determine whether the 
temperature remains within tolerable limits 
without using electrical pdwer to maintain 
it. The information we have from the ex- 
periment indicates that such a procedure is 
feasible. 

Today, he was scheduled to take a great 
number of photographs, of space, of the hori- 
zon, and of the earth below him. The 
photographs of space will enable scientists 
to establish the nature of Zodiacal light. 
The horizon pictures are intended to obtain 
information that will help us navigate more 
precisely on the way to the moon. The earth 


high-frequency radio antenna to improve 
communication with ground stations. 

Throughout the flight, he has been taking 
radiation measurements on crossing the 
South Atlantic, to measure radiation cre- 
ated by high-altitude nuclear explosions. 
Also throughout the flight, he has been oper- 
ating an experimental television camera, 
transmitting crude images of himself to se- 
lected ground stations. 

I believe the amount of experimentation 
on this mission is a harbinger of the future. 
In earlier flights in Project Mercury, the 
time available was limited, and the astro- 
nauts’ first concern had to be with operating 
the spacecraft and learning to solve the 
problems associated with operation. 

In future programs, the situation will be 
similar. First, we will perfect the mechanics 
of flight. Then we will use the system as a 
tool, for scientific observation and for other 
purposes. 
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The Department of Defense has not fully 
defined the role man should play in its 
space activities. However, under an agree- 
ment between Secretary McNamara and Mr. 
Webb, reached in January 1963, NASA will 
manage the Gemini p to assure the 
fulfilment of both DOD and NASA require- 
ments, and the DOD will contribute funding, 
in an amount to be determined later. When 
the Gemini system becomes operational in 
1966, it will of course be available for use 
by any agency of the Government having 
work to do in space. When the Apollo sys- 
tem becomes operational by the end of the 
decade, it will be similarly available. 

In summary, we are proceeding step by 
step to develop broad capabilities in manned 
space flight. 

We have learned in Project Mercury that 
the conditions of space flight do not interfere 
with man's ability to tend and improve the 
reliability of an automatic system. 

We will develop in Project Gemini a two- 
man space system, with which we will con- 
duct experiments in long-term weightless- 
ness. learn the techniques of rendezvous, 
and improve our general proficiency of flight. 
The system will be operational by 1966. 

In Project Apollo, we will produce a sys- 
tem of safe, reliable transportation between 
the earth and the moon on a routine basis 
and, in so doing, we will make the United 
States pre-eminent in space. We will begin 
maned exploration of the moon before the 
end of the decade. 

Man is of value in space because his 
presence increases the reliability of the sys- 
tem. Although manned flight is more ex- 
pensive than unmanned flight in the de- 
velopment phase, the increased rellability of 
& manned vehicle will ultimately enable us 
to carry out complex tasks in space more 
effectively and, very possibly, at less expense 
than with automatic equipment. 

Thirteen years ago, the late William Faulk- 
ner made a comment that may apply to the 
present discussion: 

“I believe that man will not merely en- 
dure; he will prevail. He is immortal * * * 
because he has a soul, a spirit capable of 
compassion and sacrifice and endurance.” 

In exploring the moon and planets, I am 
convinced with Faulkner that man will 
prevail. 


The Smile of Safety, or What Are We 
Being Told About Cuba?” or the Use 
of “Soft Soap” in Dispelling the Com- 
munist Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, an arti- 
cle entitled The Smile of Safety: What 
Are We Being Told About Cuba?” by 
Charles Burton Marshall, surprisingly 
appearing in the New Republic of May 
25, 1963, and is one of the finest analyses 
of the “soft soap” technique of the New 
Frontier in salving over and dispelling 
the Communist threat 90 miles from our 
shores. 

This article is written by a confessed 
Democrat who says in the article: 

I, for one, feel put off by much of what 
the administration and friendly publicists 
have been saying to allay misgivings about 


Cuba—nothing partisan, for I am a Demo- 
erat. 
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The pointed and thoughtful way in 
which Mr, Marshall disposes of the nu- 
merous and fallacious arguments and 
excuses offered on Cuba by the adminis- 
tration apologists and professional ex- 
plainers deserves the attention of the 
House, 


Marshall disposes of the smiles of 
safety” that emanate daily from the New 
Frontier on Cuba, such smiles being on 
the subjects: first, that it is better to 
have Russians than Cubans in charge of 
weapons; second, that options are avail- 
able and a choice of one can be deferred; 
third, that Khrushchev really is not 80 
bad, he is being pushed; fourth, that the 
Russian military forced Khrushchev on 
missiles in Cuba; fifth, that Freedom 
Fighter raids encourage Russians to re- 
main in Cuba; sixth, that the real test 
of correctness is the support of other na- 
tions; seventh, that there is some g 
in Cuban communism—a showcase for 
failure, and a costly operation; and 
eighth, our policy is to prevent another 
“Hungary” in Cuba. 

This article follows: 

THE SMILE or SAFETY: WHAT ARE WE BEING 
Toro ABOUT CUBA? 
(By Charles Burton Marshall) 

The Communist buildup in Cuba, as Hans 
Morgenthau noted in Commentary some 
months ago, is detrimental to the intellec- 
tual and emotional health of our body poli- 
tic. One aspect of this important ill effect 
concerns the discourse of our Government 
and of those who undertake to interpret its 
attitudes to the public. To understand this, 
one must take into account the predisposi- 
tion of ruling groups. 

It is not enough for high officials to have 
their policies, if the term is apt, made bind- 
ing. In that sense public support is not 
even a problem. The Kennedy administra- 
tion clearly has the authority to carry 
through on whatever course it elects to fol- 
low in Cuba. No one of us would know how 
to undercut it even if we would. Beyond 
adherence, however, a government covets ad- 
miration. This is due only in part to pride 
and vanity. An administration must strive 
to maintain inner morale, to hold to a sense 
of serving faithfully and well in matters en- 
trusted to its keeping. An obvious and Im- 
mediate measure of success is general con- 
sent to its undertakings. For its own sake, 
an administration must cultivate the public 
and weigh its opinion. 

In fantasy, one might picture this admin- 
istration appealing for indulgence regarding 
Cuba. It might own to the difficulties of 
having had some of its top men learning on 
the job. It might concede a want of pru- 
dence or a sag of nerve at the time of the 
Bay of Pigs. It might confess to a default of 
timely warning against Soviet deployment 
of conyentional forces to Cuba. It might 
admit to having improvidently eased off the 
October crisis on the narrow issue of missile 
placement without achieving a broader and 
more durable solution. It might candidly 
say that it has tended to underplay opportu- 
nities up to now but hopes to do better. 

An administration would never speak thus- 
It must insist on having played its cards 
well even in view of dwindling chips. In & 
frustrating instance like Cuba, it may be 
tempted to try to make the best of things 
by making them out a little better than 15 
warranted by realities. The result is both 
to mislead the credulous and to leave dis- 
criminating souls wondering whether the 
administration takes a proper measure 
its problems. I, for one, feel put off by 
much of what the administration and 
friendly publicists have been saying to allay 
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Misgivings about Cuba—nothing partisan, 
for I am a Democrat. 

I cite as an initial example the premise 
that Soviet armed forces in Cuba, whatever 
their numbers, present no military threat. 
That premise was conveyed recently as a 
Point of information to our Armed Forces 
abroad by the Department of Defense: The 
idea is plausible only if the key term is con- 
strued in & narrow, technical sense. Back 
in Dean Acheson's days in State and George 
C. Marshall's in Defense, use of the term 
Military or its counterpart political in so 
Sterile a way was forbidden to subordinates. 
Why employ it now in so technical and mis- 
leading a sense just to butter up the troops? 

Another illustration of bad discourse 
about policy relates to options“ —a con- 
juring word on the New Frontier. I heard 

=A high figure in this administration describe 
Policy as a recondite business designed to 
keep down risks by minimizing the stakes 
at issue and deferring cholce. He then 
lauded our Cuba policy on the basis of this 
Supposed measure of statesmanship. Non- 
Sense. It only distorts policy to represent 
it as the art of backing away from issues 
Wherever feasible. 

This brings me to a point about inter- 
Preting the Soviet Union, especially as per- 
Sonified by Nikita Khrushchey. Our policy 
Seems often to treasure a certain presupposi- 
tion about him. The Camp David kewpie— 
Tough but tractable, not a bad fellow down 
Underneath—is taken for authentic. That 
Other side to the man—pressing hostile aims 
at every safe opportunity—is supposed to 
be aberrant and reluctant. It is all remi- 
Niscent of Harry Hopkins’ faith that the 
Teal essence of Stalin was the genial ban- 
quet host, not the ruthless seeker of ad- 
Vantage in negotiation. 

Thus the stealthy deployment of Soviet 
Missiles to Cuba is attributed to pressure 
On Ehrushchev from others. The with- 
drawal of them is accounted for as an act 
Of man's true self in response to an oppor- 
tunity provided by our armed interposition. 
His gesture of giving in a little on terms for 
& test-ban Inspection is supposed to show 
his true colors. The subsequent reversal is 
explained as due to dire compulsion on him. 
He who smiles and says what we want to 
hear about Laos is sincere, but the unre- 
mitting pressure on neutralists in Laos is 
Mao's mean doing. 

Such persistence in optimistic appraisals 
showed in the President's explanation of the 


Cuba rather than an early exit. 
Christian Science Monitor, he 
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sensus—the notion that the main test of a 
policy lies in getting enough other govern- 
ments to go along with it. Again and again, 
I have heard administration spokesmen try 
to vindicate our policy by citing the size of 
a vote garnered in the Organization of Amer- 
ican States.. I heard one such man the other 
day count the Russian deployment in Cuba 
as a positive boon because it had alined so 
many Latin American governments with us. 
The critical question here involves not the 
outward disposition of these allies but the 
inner power and durability of the govern- 
ment concerned. Consider the recent con- 
ference at San Jose, Costa Rica, where three 
presidents of Central American States joined 
ours in an avowal on behalf of constitutional 
processes. A few days later one of them was 
expelled by unconstitutional process. 

In a recent speech Vice President JOHNSON 
made a big thing of the idea that Cuba is 
a showcase of Communist economic short- 
comings. What Communist country has not 
been? The rub is that such a showcase 18 
all too likely to display something else— 
namely, the feasibility of taking over a so- 
ciety, deliberately depressing consumption, 
and using stringency in combination with 
monopoly of supply as an instrument of con- 
trol. Communism has subsisted not on a 
reputation for generating affluence but on 
its effectiveness in holding on to power once 
installed. 

What conclusion are we to draw from the 
exodus of a quarter of a million refugees 
from Cuba? A recent speech by the Secre- 
tary of State interpreted this phenomenon as 
ominous for the man in Havana, an achieve- 
ment for U.S. policy. Communist regimes, 
however, have generally tted or even 
abetted the emigration of intractable ele- 
ments when feasible. When otherwise, as in 
the instance of China, the regime got rid 
of opponents by massive executions. The 
drain may get out of hand and have to be 
stanched as in the instance of the Berlin 
wall. That extreme is not in sight for Cuba. 
Short of it, the exodus of refugees helps more 
than it hinders in remolding a society. 

In the New York Times, James Reston has 
alluded to secret U.S. assistance to 
in Cuban backlands: stuff too deep for of- 
ficlals to own to, but with signs of having 
come from the horse's mouth—yet not nec- 
essarily conclusive, for the horse may be the 
same as ted Reston to write 17 months 
ago that “obviously the United States would 
not tolerate a Communist regime in Cuba, 
no matter how freely elected, If that regime 
allied itself to Moscow and exercised its 
sovereign rights to maintain a Soviet mili- 
tary base.” Let us, however, assume the 
authenticity of Reston's later report. What 
it prompts me to say is this: Proxy war does 
not exempt a nation from obligations, In 
such concerns a government must not trifle. 
Encouraging guerrillas is no substitute for 
policy. Such warfare is not an end but only 
an early, contingent step toward taking over. 
The crunch comes with the approach of suc- 
cess. Would we then sustain what we had 
abetted? Our statesmen must ask them- 
selves this question and answer it in a con- 
clusive affirmative before indulging in any 
such experiments. : 

This brings me at least to reflect on an 
oft-heard assertion that there must be no 
Hungary in Cuba. The noble cliché begs 
question. Any situation like H or 
Cuba is sul generis. What is the precise 
relevant significance of Hungary? Seen in 
one way, the Hungarlan tragedy of 1956 
was a rising against Communist rule 
quelled by outside force while. others with- 
held success. In another perspective Hun- 
gary represented the interposition of enough 
Russian forces to save a minion regime un- 
der internal threat. In the first sense, the 
Budapest phase may have occurred in Cuba 
more than 2 years ago, at the time of the 
Bay of Pigs invasion. In the second sense, 
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Soviet forces to cope with any internal up- 
rising are probably the ones already in 
Cuba—the ones whose lingering presence our 
Officials both publicly deplore and privately 
explain as having a brighter side. 


Fringe Benefits Create Hidden Pay- 
checks—May Aggravate Unemploy- 


ment Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the family 
paycheck is no longer an accurate indi- 
cator of the American breadwinner’s in- 
come. In recent years, fringe benefits 
have increased dramatically, thus offer- 
ing our workers greater security and 
hidden income. 

According to a Wall Street Journal ar- 
ticle of May 14: 

Wage and salary payments have almost 
tripled since World War H * * [while] 
employer payments don’t show up in pay- 
checks, so-called fringe benefits, have in- 
creased nearly sixfold. 


These benefits, which vary among 
companies, include such services as in- 
surance and pension programs, free 
lunches, price discounts and country club 
privileges. 

From 3 percent of wages and salaries in 


1946, these employer fringe payments have 
swelled steadily—to a record 7 percent last 


year— i 

According to the article. 

The steady increase in these benefits 
may haye some serious economic impli- 
cations, particularly with regard to un- 
employment. Some opinion holds that 
because of larger fringe benefits employ- 
ers prefer to work their existing em- 
ployees overtime, when required, rather 
than hire new employees. This view is 
supported by a recent Labor Department 
study which showed that 7 percent of all 
manufacturing work is being done on an 


~ overtime basis while more than 4 million 


persons are jobless. 

In addition, there is evidence that the 
rise in fringe benefits may be contrib- 
uting to immobility of labor. As the 
article points out, less than 4 percent of 
U.S. production workers switched jobs 
last year compared to 7 percent in the 
postwar period. As workers become in- 
creasingly mindful of the nonwage re- 
wards of seniority, labor mobility—an 
essential condition for dynamic economic 
growth—may decline. 

In a speech before the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce on April 30, George P. 
Shultz, dean of the Graduate School of 
Business, University of Chicago, dis- 
cussed the need for a smoothly function- 
ing labor market and the important 
contribution this could make toward 
easing our unemployment problem. Dr. 
Shultz also discussed fringe benefits and 
their relation to overtime work, the age 
distribution of the labor force, voluntary 
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mobility and the overall problem of un- 
employment. 

Because of the important contribu- 
tions which the Wall Street Journal arti- 
cle and Dr. Shultz’ speech can make to 
a serious discussion of our unemploy- 
ment problem, I include them in the 
Recorp at this point: 

THE CHALLENGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(An address by George P. Shultz, dean, Grad- 
uate School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago, to the annual meeting, United States 

Chamber of Commerce, Apr. 30, 1963) 

A new willingnes is abroad in the land 
to reexamine the operation of labor markets 
and to experiment with a variety of devices 
to improve their efficiency. This new look 
can, in the long run, provide a vital part to 
an overall solution of the unemployment 

lem. I will emphasize it here because 
it tends to get lost in all the discussion of tax 
cuts and the stimulation of total demand. 
Please don't misunderstand me. Like a great 
many others, I favor an immediate and sub- 
stantial net reduction in tax rates, but I 
argue that steps such as this—which operate 
at the aggregate level— have the best chance 
of producing full employment with a reason- 
ably stable price level if they are accompa- 
nied by improved operation of labor markets. 
My thesis, then, is “policies for full employ- 
ment and for efficient labor markets go hand 
in hand.” 

At the same time, it is necessary to rec- 
ognize the short-term pressures arising from 
the unemployment of the present and recent 
past. The practical problem is that the fact 
and the fear of unemployment—a genuine 
fact and a fustified fear for all too many 
people today—may lead to solutions of ex- 
pediency, solutions which move away from 
the conditions for a healthy labor market. 
The challenge of unemployment is to design 
private and public policies that raise em- 
ployment and that are consistent with long- 
term goals. 


CURRENT UNEMPLOYMENT AND FUTURE DE- 
MANDS ON THE LABOR MARKET 


Two facts about current unemployment 
are particularly impressive, to me at least. 
The first bears on the seriousness of the 
problem, and the second on its composition. 

Each month the Department of Labor an- 
nounces that employment for that month 
has reached a record high, This is an im- 
portant observation, and deserves emphasis. 
But, coupled with questions about the sta- 
tistics on unemployment—questions directed 
largely at inclusion of groups with a loose 
attachment to the labor force, such as youths 
looking for part-time work or secondary 
earners 


it has led many people to wonder how se- 
tious the unemployment problem really is. 
I call your attention to one group of people 
whose experience has special significance. 
They are labeled, with one of those well- 
turned census phrases, “married males, 
present.” This is a large group, ap- 
proximately half the labor force, The men 
in it are primary earners, usually responsible 
for the support of a family. They want full- 
time jobs. The rate of unemployment among 
them is typically half to a third that of 
other men, doubtless reflecting in part su- 
perior skill and a greater drive for produc- 
tive employment as well as a different age 
distribution. How have they fared recently? 
Last March over 144 million such men 
were unemployed, an unemployment rate 
for this group of about 4½ percent. This 
rate has been consistently above 4 per- 
cent since 1958 and has exceeded 6 per- 
cent in a number of months since then. In 
the years 1951-57, by contrast, this rate 
ran generally under 3 percent, including 
some extensive time periods when the rate 
was between 1 and 2 percent. Even in the 
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1954 downturn, it did not stay long at the 
4 percent level. 

The experience of this group, the core of 
the labor force, indicates to me a problem of 
serious concern. 

If the problem is serious, it is also diverse 
in its characteristics. Some people are un- 
employed because they are in the process of 
a voluntary shift from one job to another. 
Such shifting about is basically healthy; in- 
deed, one of the costs of a high level of un- 
employment is that it inhibits voluntary 
changes in jobs. Some are unemployed be- 
cause they have not learned how to search 
for a job effectively—youths or women en- 
tering the labor force or men laid off after a 
long period of work with one employer. 
Some find that skills they possess are no 
longer marketable or, if they never acquired 
a special skill, that the market for unskilled 
labor is not good. Some are located in the 
wrong area of the country or have a strong 
attachment to an industry and hope—often 
a vain hope—for a call back to work. Some 
are unemployed because of characteristics 
other than their qualifications for work. Of 
course, there are others who will be reem- 
ployed when work in their industry picks 
up again. 

No doubt much of this unemployment will 
disappear with a rise in aggregate demand. 
But some of it is best cured by a combination 
of adequate demand with improved loca- 
tion, training, information, or treatment. 
It is in this sense that labor market or man- 
power policies designed to bring about such 
improvements are the handmaiden of a full 
employment policy. To neglect the opera- 
tion of labor markets and the institutional 
arrangements which shape their character 
is to invite an ap confined to the ag- 
gregate level, likely to be inflationary, and 
therefore employed with a timidity inap- 
propriate to the seriousness of the problem. 


THE LABOR MARKET APPROACH 


The demands made upon the operation of 
labor markets wil surely be greater in the 
next 10 years than in the last. Change, we 
here with tiresome frequency, is the order of 
the day, though it should be as frequently 
pointed out that this is as much the result 
of shifting consumer tastes and sources of 
raw material as it is of new technology, and 
that, without this change, our standards of 
life let alone our position in the world would 
rapidly deteriorate. In addition to the shift- 
ing about of workers induced by economic 
change there are some clearly foreseeable 
trends within the labor force itself. It will 
be growing at a relatively rapid pace and 
shifting sharply in its composition. Growth 
will be most rapid among those under 25 and 
over 45 years old. It may be noted that 
relative growth, that is compared with the 
last decade, will rise sharply for the under 
25 age group, the only age group where the 
rate of increase will be more rapid than the 
past decade, We will return to the implica- 
tions of this fact in a few moments. 

It is important, then, from the standpoint 
of meeting long-term manpower develop- 
ments as well as immediate unemployment 
problems to make the labor market process 
as efficient as possible. We are talking here, 
of course, about human beings and their 
movement to the places and jobs in which 
they can be most productive. But, while 
human beings are involved, what they are 
involved in is a market process—a fact hard 
for many to accept, since so much has been 
made of the idea that “labor is not a com- 
modity.” Nevertheless, we ignore at our 
peril the fact that this market like others 
relies on good information about supply and 
demand, the possibility of movement away 
from one industry, occupation, or area and 
of entry into others, and that the price of 
labor in a given market will have impact on 
the quantity demanded. 

The labor market approach also has in it 
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an element of frustration in that we are 
constantly talking about policy shifts of ap- 
parently small dimension. We seem to be in 
the position of responding to large and im- 
portant problems with small bits and pieces- 
How much more satisfactory it is to have one 
big solution that will solve all the problems. 
But, I must say, how aggravating it is to me 
to read statements that “only 15 percent of 
the unemployed workers were able to bene- 
fit” by such and such an approach, and that 
therefore the approach was hardly worth- 
while. What we must do is work on as many 
bits of the problem as possible knowing that 
in total these bits will add up to something 
worthwhile. And in this adding up, the 
objective of general improvement in labor 
market processes can provide a theme and & 
guide to the adjustment of private and pub- 
lic policies. 

Let me now take up by way of example 
two areas where attention is being and can 
be further focused to improve our labor 
markets. In each, we see a combination of 
public and private policies, and in each we 
see possibilities for improvement. 

RETRAINING, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE POLICIES 


Great attention has been focused in the 
last year or two especially, on the idea of 
retraining, of adjusting and upgrading the 
skills of the labor force to fit the composi- 
tion of demand for labor. Three pieces of 
Federal legislation, the Area Redevelopment 
Act of 1961, the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, and the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962, all provide help to individ- 
uals seeking retraining, and the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act provides some help in reloca- 
tion. 

In general, the retraining approach sug- 
gested by this legislation strikes me as a 
good one, in keeping with the objective of 
Improving the operation of labor markets. 
The concept involved is one of adjustment 
to the difficulties of an area, industry, 0C- 
cupation, or group of people, by expanding 
individual skills and job horizons. In addi- 
tion and as a side benefit it puts pressure for 
better performance on the employment serv- 
ice, as an agent for the collection and dis- 
semination of information. And it helps 
dramatize the inadequacies of our system of 
vocational education, and so, we may hope 
at least, will lead to improvements. 

This approach contrasts sharply with that 
so frequently found in private and public 
policy: the approach of protecting the status 
quo. If I may be permitted a critical aside 
here, it seems to me that businessmen who 
extol the virtues of free enterprise and decry 
governmental intervention are often the 
most vocal in demanding protection, aid, 
and comfort when competition pinches. 
But let me also acknowledge that similar 
comments could be applied in a meeting of 
farmers, labor leaders, or for that matter, 
educators. 

If the retraining approach has the merit 
of emphasizing adjustment in the right di- 
rection, 1t also has built into it many prob- 
lems, But the approach is right so the prob- 
lems are worth analysis and discussion. In- 
formation in the Manpower Report trans- 
mitted by the President to the Congress in 
March 1963, suggests some of these problems 
and points up the issue of defining the ap- 
propriate role for public and private respon- 
sibility in this area. 

Consider first two types of information 
found in the tables included in this report. 
Table F-3 tells us the age and education 
levels of those receiving training under the 
Manpower Act in 1962. Ten percent of the 
6,315 persons involved were 45 years of age 
or older. About two-thirds were in the age 
range 22 to 44, The education level of the 
total group was predominantly (60 percent) 
12th grade or better and 90 percent had an 
8th grade or better education. 

By contrast, the really disadvantaged 
groups, the ones who present the greatest 
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Proportion of trainees placed, but it may 
Make a greater contribution to the most dif- 
ficult aspects of the readjustment problem. 
The implied suggestion here, that retrain- 


scored, 
by the figures in table F-5 of the report, 
the number of workers in training 
operated by private concerns in 
the spring of 1962. The establishments sur- 
covered the full range of industries 
and include over 36 million workers, half the 
force. About half of the workers cov- 


8 the survey were in establishments 
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Ost in need of help and least likely to 

Set it from the present array of Government 
8 programs. 
THE STRUCTURE OF COMPENSATION 

4s a sample of an entirely different area 

Of policy, let me comment on the developing 

e of compensation; that is, the divi- 
Sion of total income received by an em- 
Ployee as between direct money payments 
and items tied in one way or another to 

of service and continued employment 
With a firm. Roughly speaking, we may say 
that some 20 percent of total income falls 
in the second category. For some indus- 
tries or companies, the fraction may go to 
One-third or even higher. ; 

What are the labor market effects of such 
& structure? Certainly it may inhibit the 
Process of yoluntary movement, an essential 
ingredient to the use of manpower at maxi- 
mum productivity. This is only partly be- 
Cause of the grip of the existing job. At 
least as important is the knowledge that 
a new job starts on the bottom of the lad- 

im terms of benefits as well as direct 
Compensation. That is, especially for the 
Older worker, if a comparable new job can 
be found. 

For what does an employer naturally do, 
keced with the economics of the labor mar- 
et. The age distribution of his labor force 
affects his benefit costs, which, like any other 
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cost, he seeks to minimize. In addition, the 
benefit structure is a sort of overhead cost 
which he must pay as a cost of hiring an 
individual. He is obviously encouraged, 
within limits, to work his existing force 
longer rather than take on extra employees. 
By and large, those already employed want 
the overtime and the employer has an in- 
centive to adjust in that direction. The 
unemployed, unrepresented, unwanted, and, 
in the sense described above, overpriced, are 
left out—out of a job and out of a myriad 
of indirect benefits that go with a job, yet 
place an economic barrier around that job. 

I suggest, therefore, that the structure of 
compensation be reexamined, to see if the 
proportions make sense and, indeed, if the 
particular benefits, which have been de- 
veloped for a work force gradually growing 
older, are really what is wanted by the 
youngsters now streaming into the labor 
market. 

This is as much a matter for public policy 
as for private. After all, the tax laws have 
provided a powerful incentive to the de- 
velopment of private benefit plans, and pay- 
roll taxes are not the only way to finance 
the social insurance system. No—I am not 
arguing that all this should be changed but 
that it should be examined—and examined 
with implications for the labor market 
sharply in view. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND LABOR MARKET POLICY 


This is a short statement about a problem 
of great and continuing magnitude. I have 
tried to make a point of general importance 
and to illustrate its impact through discus- 
sion of two rather different policy issues, 
among many possible examples. 

Unemployment today is a serious problem. 
Most discussions of how to deal with it quite 
understandably emphasize aggregate aspects 
of economic policy. These aspects are ob- 
viously of great importance. 

I have emphasized the operation of par- 
ticular markets because I think this side of 
the coin is too widely neglected. My side of 
the coin has an overall design: respect for 
the general contours of the economics of em- 
ployment, as it appears to the individual 
employer and employee in particular labor 
markets the country over. A clearer figure in 
the design requires long and painstaking 
effort, where small and sometimes indi- 
vidually insignificant bits and pieces are 
sharpened and integrated. But the implica- 
tions are broad. And the task at least has 
the appeal of being one in which per- 
son in this room can contribute directly and 
in his own hometown. 


FRINGE BENEFITS IN UNITED STATES INCREASE 


PERCENT SINCE 1946—Trenp HELPS Cur JOB 
SWITCHING—COUNTREY CLUBS, FREE LUNCHES 
(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 

The American breadwinner’s income is 
rising far faster than his paycheck indicates. 

Wage and salary payments have almost 
tripled since World War II. But employer 
payments that don't show up in paychecks, 
so-called fringe benefits, have increased 
nearly sixfold. 

This nonpaycheck pay is now somewhere 
above $20 billion a year. It's far larger than 
the $16 billion in dividends paid yearly by 
all the Nation's corporations. It’s half again 
as big as the $13 billion income of all the 
Nation's farms. 

“If the growth of fringe benefits continues 
at anything like the current rate, we may 
have to start calling wages and salaries the 
fringe area,” speculates one economist. 

The $20-billion-plus figure doesn't tell the 
whole story. It just represents about all the 
Government calculators can keep track of. 
It covers primarily employer-paid insurance 
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against sickness, death, or joblessness—plus 
pension money for retirement. 


BEYOND-THE-FRINGE BENEFITS 


It does not encompass more paid holidays 
and longer paid vacations. Nor does it cover 
such beyond-the-fringe benefits as: 

Plush employee country clubs (Du Pont 
Co.'s sprawling employee club boasts 4 golf 
courses, 16 tennis courts, a staff of 100). 

Free employee lunches (Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co, feeds 18,000 dally at its New 
York City headquarters). 

Sizable price discounts for employees (R. 
H. Macy & Co.'s 15,000 


tions—has recently conducted “hidden pay- 
check” contests, Savings bonds were 
awarded employees making the most accu- 
rate estimate of their fringe earnings. 

The sixfold climb of employer fringe pay- 
ments reflects more than simply corporate 
benevolence. It denotes a growing pre- 
occupation, espécially by unions, with job 
security—against sickness, against old age 
and, in the era of automation, against un- 
employment. 

RETAINING TALENTED MANAGERS 


At the executive level, stock 
option plans as well as lesser lures, it reflects 
a business effort to attract and retain tal- 
ented managers in a time of what some 
critics belleve are incentive-killing tax rates. 

The impact of the rising yolume of unseen 
pay to employees is observed across a broad 
spectrum. 

It is seen in sharply reduced job- changing 
by a work force increasingly mindful of the 
nonwage rewards of seniority. (Less than 
4 percent of U.S. production workers switched 
jobs last year, down from 7 percent early in 
the postwar era.) 

It is seen in an economy buttressed against 
deep depression by social security and pen- 
sion and insurance plans to sustain purchas- 
ing by the aged, by unemployment compen- 
sation to keep alive spending by the jobless, 
by health insurance to prevent the attrition 
of savings of the sick. 

The postwar rise of employers’ nonpay- 
check payments to employees that can be 
precisely gaged is shown below. Dollars are 
in billions and the 1962 total is an estimate: 


year. Just since 1961, the table shows, the 
total has grown $3 ‘billion, or nearly an 
eighth of the rise of all wage and salary 
payments in the period. 

Within the $20.6 billion total, employer 


payments for Governmen: old- 
age, survivor, and disability insurance haye 
soared sevenfold since the war's end—to last 
year’s record $5.9 billion. 

The increase of payments to private pen- 
sion and welfare plans, such as Blue Cross 
and life insurance, has been explosive—up 
nearly 700 percent since the war to a record 
$9.6 billion last year. 

8 : Compensation payments to 
injured workers and unemployment insur- 
ance payments have merely tripled in the 
postwar span—to $1.5 billion and $3.6 bil- 
lion, respectively, in 1962. ‘ 
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The rise of fringe benefits dwarfs the 27- 
percent increase of U.S. jobs since 1946. 

More of the Nation's work force is receiv- 
ing benefits paid for partly or wholly by em- 
ployers. 

INSURANCE AND PENSIONS 

Some 80 percent of U.S. workers are cov- 
ered by employer-financed life insurance 
plans, up from 56 percent as recently as 1954. 
Three-quarters are protected by some form 
of employer-financed health insurance, up 
from 58 percent in 1954. About half are 
helped by employer-financed pension ar- 

ts, up from 31 percent in 1954. 

And beyond the spread of payments de- 
tailed above are these proliferating benefits: 

Paid vacations, given to some 95 percent 
of factory workers now, up from less than 
50 percent in the early postwar period (a 
quarter of these workers get at. least 3 
weeks off with pay a year). 

Paid holidays, almost unknown at facto- 
ries before the war, are now enjoyed by over 
90 percent of production workers (nearly 
two-thirds receive seven or more paid holi- 
days yearly). 

Du Pont's country club, carpeting 710 well- 
groomed acres near Wilmington, Del., exem- 
plifies a type of fringe benefit also on the 
increase. - 

The National Golf Foundation lists 106 
company-operated golf courses for workers, 
about double the total a decade ago. And 
additional employee courses are coming at 
a record pace, the foundation reports—10 
under construction, 13 in planning. 

Activities, besides golf and tennis, for the 
Du Pont elub’s 9,500 employee-members in- 

‘elude bowling-on-the-green, movies, and 
dancing ts. The club costs Du Pont 
roughly $240,000 yearly, an official estimates. 
Without this help from the company, he says, 
the $10.60-a-month dues would be much 
higher.” 

Du Pont’s overall spending on fringe 
benefits typifies the general trend. Last 
year’s fringe spending by Du Pont hit a 
record $168 million, or 27 percent of Du 
Pont wages and salaries. The 1953 total: 
$88 million, or 20 percent of wages and 
salaries. : 

Free lunches constitute a fast-spreading 
employee benefit not recorded on any pay- 
check, The increase can't be pinpointed. 
But one Government expert believes the 
practice is approaching “gargantuan pro- 
portions.” 


Metropolitan Life alone spends an esti- 
mated $7.5 million a year feeding free 18,000 
employees at its New York City headquarters. 
A typical meal: Soup, lamb chops, vegetables 
and salad, ice cream, coffee. Several choices 
are offered for each course. 

Says the happy wife of one “Met” em- 
ployee: My husband fills up, at lunch, so I 
don’t have to prepare him hot evening 
meals—it cuts our food bilis down and saves 
me work.” 


The rise of free lunches has prompted the 
Internal Revenue Service to consider adding 
the estimated value of such meals to em- 
ployee’s gross income. Such a move could 
increase the taxable income of workers re- 
ceiving free lunches by as much as $60 an- 
nually, some tax authorities calculate. 

“The extra revenues we'd collect would be 
sizable,” says one IRS official. 

And free lunches aren’t the only fringe 
benefit attracting the hungry eye of tax col- 
lectors. President Kennedy’s current tax 
proposals, now before Congress, include such 

measures as stricter taxation of Income re- 
ceived through stock options and taxing cer- 
tain company-financed insurance payments 
not now subject to tax. 
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Equality Is Earned Through 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, “Double 
Standards Cut Two Ways,” should be 
read carefully by all the self-styled 
champions of Negro rights. Mr. Jones 
rightfully points out that setting a dou- 
ble standard of morality and responsi- 
bility which condones every act of law- 
lessness as a result of the white man’s 
injustice, will in the end hurt the very 
cause for which the Negroes are fighting. 

Mr. Speaker, the Negro race is not 
helped when young thugs who commit 
murder are freed because of sentiment 
or to enhance the position af a fancied 
leader or to garner Negro votes. The 
earnest, hard-working, responsible Negro 
youngster is sacrificed in the fostering 
of racial hatreds because violence will 
not solve problems of injustice and in- 
equity. The Negro citizen can be guar- 
anteed his full rights under the Consti- 
tution in the same manner as the white 
citizen, under a government of law. If 
we accept as a fact that mob action or 
the threat of mob action is all that is 
needed to reach a desired goal by the 
Negroes, then freedom will die in America 
and only those who can raise the biggest 
and most vicious mob will enjoy privi- 
leges. 

The extremists on both sides of racial 
tensions, and those, both white and 
Negro, who use the tragedy of injustice 
for profit or for political gain, are bring- 
ing upon America a war between the 
races which will force those who believe 
in law and justice to line up with their 
own race in a battle which cannot be 
won, but must destroy this land of free- 
dom. 

Mr. Speaker, for the sake of all Ameri- 
can citizens, white and black, I hope the 
double standards now being urged by 
administration officials and agitators of 
all types, will be foresworn and we solve 
whatever problems exist in a reasonable 
manner within the framework of the 
Constitution. Mr. Jones’ well-written 
article follows: 

DOUBLE STANDARDS Cut Two Wars—ENbIxsS 
SETBACKS SEEN ron NEGROES IF RESPON- 
SIBILITIES ÅRE GLOSSED OVER 
Among the worst enemies of American Ne- 

groes today are many who proclaim them- 

selves as the Negroes’ best friends. 

These are the people who gloss over, alibi, 
explain away or attempt to cover up a rising 
tide of Negro misbehavior in America’s big 
cities. They represent the It's-all-the- 
white-man’s fault” school. Down this road 
lie endless disappointments and setbacks 
for America’s Negro citizens. The inevitable 
reaction will be particularly rough on those 
young colored kids who are really trying to 
better themselves. 
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A once-submerged race doesn't rise on & 
record of irresponsibility.. Unpunished crime 
is not the way to obtain social acceptance- 
Iliegitimacy, family abandonment and relief 
loafing by preference are pretty sure meth- 
ods of drying up good will. No amount of 
fair employment legislation will overcome 
the disastrous results of a record of bad 
citizenship. 

Yet these are the net result of a peculiar 
social philosophy that has attempted to tell 
Negroes that they are not responsible for 
their actions. 

Following a riot at the Washington base- 
ball park last month in which a group of 
young Negro toughs attacked white fans for 
no reason, Mrs. Agnes Meyer ascribed the 
outbreak to frustration. 

“The Negro is sick and tired of being 
kicked around 90 years after passage of the 
14th Amendment, which promised him equa- 
lity,” said Mrs. Meyer. She called for & 
new outpouring of Federal money to meet 
the “social, educational and economic prob- 
lems” of Negroes in the District of Columbia. 

Well, the Negro certainly has been kicked 
around. He needs better schools and wider 
job opportunities. But he also needs & 
greater sense of responsibility. Washington 
news stories are drearily repetitive about 
young muggers and purse-snatchers who are 
“released to the custody of their parents.” 
What kind of parents? 

People don't walk in the Washington parks 
after dark anymore. These are parks that 
belong to the whole Nation. When the sun 
goes down, upper Central Park in New York 
City is deserted and the policemen patrol in 
pairs. Sure, there's plenty of white juvenile 
delinquency. But the comparative crime 
rates make chilling reading even though the 
NAACP has made every effort to have racial 
designations suppressed on the police records. 

There is too much sly hypocrisy in the 
effort to assure Negroes that, however they 
behave, they are merely innocent victims of 
white biogtry. 

Under our outmoded electoral college 
system, Negro votes in the large States are 
rich prizes. You can help gather these prizes 
by thundering oratory against the little Ala- 
bama town where integration would result 
in Negro majorities in all the schools. Yet 
there isn’t a single politician in Washington 
of either party who has school-age children 
who couldn't, if he wished, send them to 
schools where Negro children are in the 
majority. How many do? 

The southern whites have plenty to answer 
for. One of their great errors was the a0- 
ceptance of a racial double standard of 
behavior. Southern courts were notoriously 
lenient with Negroes who stole from Negroes 
or killed Negroes. It was only when Negroes 
transgressed against whites that retribution 
was swift and often brutal. 

But the northern sentimentalists have set 
up a double standard in reverse. The little 
candy store owner who Is beaten to death DY 
colored thugs draws only mild tongue-cluck- 
ing and perhaps an editorial, “Where Have 
We Failed?” Yet the riotous white kid on 
the Ol’ Miss campus who throws eggs at 
James H. Meredith is photographed for 2 
four-column spread on Page One and treated 
as a national menance. 

Race relations are not going to imprové 
in America until we climb off these double 
standards. Crime is crime. Whites apd 
Negroes, alike, have a right to be protected. 
And they have equal obligations in crimé 
prevention. ; 

In this respect, American Negroes who 
count themselves among the leaders of their 
race have been doing a terrible job. They 
have been long on self-pity and short on 
self-criticism. It has been more fun to 
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Organize marches into Dixie than to level 
with their people about the end result of the 
ttacks on police in Harlem. 

This failure of leadership has been im- 
Mensely damaging to Negro aspirations. The 
Shenanigans of Adam Clayton Powell have 
hurt Negroes at least as badly as the stub- 

of Gov. Ross Barnett. It is ironic 

that the only strong voice calling for better 
Negro behavior comes from the Black Mus- 
, Who are as racist as the white citizens 
cilities, but are in favor of black 


Better opportunities may be presented to 
Negros by court action, but they can be re- 
tained and expanded only by demonstrating 
reliability. A court has ordered Continental 
Airlines to hire a Negro pilot. Hooray! 
There isn’t any reason why a Negro shouldn't 
Ay a transport plane. But if he shows up 
at operations disheveled and hung over he'll 

y his people. 

Many Americans now concede that It is an 
Outrage to keep a good pilot on the ground 
because his skin is black, But no one will 
Want to fly with a bad pilot who is in the 
cockpit by court order merely because his 


It's as simple as that. Second-class citi- 
zens will never become first-class citizens by 
behaving like third-class citizens. American 
Negroes need more friends who are honest 

them, and more leaders who are ready 
war against all double standards— 
ose that have been comfortable. 
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What Makes the Russian Bear Tick? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


A OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted, I would like to in- 
Wade in the Recorp an article from the 
ashington Star of May 20, 1963. Itisa 
Mant able review of a book which my good 
d and colleague, Congressman Bray, 
Of Indiana, authored. I believe that the 
Members of the Congress will find it in- 
and full of valuable informa- 
tion in light of the serious Communist 
Menace which is threatening our Nation 
today: 
Bear Facrs 
(By John W. Brabner-Smith) 
including public school 
ministers, continue to search 
osophy, dogma and doctrine in 
socialism. It took some of us 10 
Hegel, Hobbes, Rousseau, et al., to 
e blind alley of this approach to 
unism. A few eventually sought the 
the official interpreters, Lenin and 
-tung: “The Marxist revolutionary 


not a dogma. It is found only in 
mtact with practice in a movement 
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ution through an organization 
e will to conquer power for itself, 
create a revolutionary situation in 

masses” (a manufactured revolution). 
Others like the late Professors Earle of 
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Political conflict in general. These ideas 


truly revolutionary.” Marxism is. 
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were equally available to Hitler, Churchill 
and Roosefelt as they were to Lenin, Stalin 
and Ehrushchev. 

A few practical men, and a few students 
who had been exposed to communism in 
practice, limited their study to historical 
cases of the advance of an identifiable move- 
ment—an analysis of facts rather than a 
study of theories. A Pole, Baczkowski, did 
this, exiled in the Middle East during the 
last war. He arrived at his Toward an Un- 
derstanding of Russia,” which correctly an- 
ticipated Russia’s postwar policy. Nobody 
knew the work existed. A from 
Indiana, having a sniff of “ reform- 
ers” and “Russian compatriots” for 4 years 
in the Asiatic theater of war, also decided to 
find out what made the Russian bear tick. 
He started out with Genghis Khan, in actual 
travel as well as literature. After 10 years he 
has produced “Russian Frontiers: from Mus- 
covy to Khrushchev.” You visualize a pattern 
of expansion by an organization that knows 
no frontiers—a pattern so monotonously re- 
peated that ignorance is the only excuse for 
political failure of the losers. To the bear, 
gorged and exhausted with undigested lands 
from Urals to Korea, south to India, and 
west to middle Europe, the strategy and tac- 
tics of Marx and Engels was a happy dish in 
1917. With each historical act of expansion, 
Congressman WILLIAM Bray quotes the ac- 
companying propaganda song or threat. The 
Congressman's colleagues should cooperate 
to give this easy-reading account better at- 
tention than that received by the Polish 
diplomat’s prophetic exposition of 20 years 
ago. 


The Future for Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Press of May 19, 1963: 

THE FUTURE FOR COAL 


The coal industry has an assured long- 
time position as the chief supplier of fuel 
for electrical power generation. And, ac- 
cording to industry authorities, that position 
is destined to grow in the years ahead, even 
though atomic energy is entering the field as 
a competitor. 

Even more exciting to those who look to 
the coal industry for their economic well- 
being is the prospect for changing the chem- 
ical composition of coal to produce synthetic 
natural gas and synthetic gasoline. 

This is no pipedream. The Germans did 
it long ago and during World War II that 
oll-short country relied on this source for 
gasoline. The processes have been proved; 
the only thing that holds back the develop- 
ment of this fleld for coal is cost. 

America’s wealth of oil and natural gas 
reserves have given the Nation these fuels in 
abundance at prices that could not be 
matched by the synthetic product. But 
what of the future? 

Experts who spoke here at meetings of 
the American Gas Association foresaw that 
the rising demand for natural gas will make 
it necessary for synthetic gas-from-coal to 
supplement the natural product, one of 
them that 50 percent of the mar- 
ket will be supplied from coal by the year 
2000. 

As to gasoline-from-coal, President Ken- 
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nedy’s 1963-64 budget contains a request for 
$10 million for the Office of Coal Research 
to set up a pilot plant in West Virginia to 
operate with processes developed by Con- 
solidation Coal Co. 

Just at present, nobody sees this develop- 
ment as putting the oil industry out of busi- 
ness. But coal people beleive that the syn- 
thetic processes can, in the future, be made 
sufficiently competitive to sell their product 
in the populous Northeastern U.S, market. 

They point out that the Government has 
put some $200 million into generation of pow- 
er by atomic energy, which may be consid- 
ered as an “anticoal” activity, and that 
further development of the synthetic coal 
procesess can be a balancing factor. 

There’s enough coal in the country, ac- 
cording to current rates of consumption, to 
last another 2,000 years. The exact life of 
our oil and gas reserves is a matter of con- 
jecture; certainty if declining reserves in- 
creased exploration cost, the cost ratio be- 
tween oil and gas and synthetic fuels would 
be altered. 

If the cost barrier is overcome, either by 
reducing the cost of the synthetic process 
or by a changed cost ratio with natural fuel, 
the coal industry could open a vast new 
market which would not only aid employ- 
ment in the coal fields but also in the proc- 
esssing industry. 

The history of the coal industry shows its 
ups and downs. The industry which our 
elders knew as “King Coal” is sometimes 
prosperous, sometimes sick. But it is never in 
order to count the industry out. Just now, 
it has a stable market in the growing power 
industry, and the future may hold much 
bigger things. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942) . 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ea rears (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

). 
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Hydroelectric Power in the Nuclear Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, for 
too long the New England States have 
been at a competitive disadvantage for 
Want of a modern system for the genera- 
tion and transmission of electric power. 
My colleague, the junior Senator from 

e, [EDMUND S. MUSKIE] in a recent 
address before the American Public 
Power Association, has pointed to 
Changes in technology that will improve 
this situation in the near future. The 
use of more efficient high voltage trans- 
Mission lines will enable the States of 
Northern New England to seek low cost 
Power sources which will benefit the re- 
gion in industrial expansion and residen- 

consumption of power. With fore- 
Sight and imagination Senator MUSKIE 
has pointed the way for all the New Eng- 
land States in the development of this 
Most critical resource. I am pleased to 
Call your attention to his remarks on the 
revolution in electrical technology and 
ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Musxir’s speech be printed in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: G 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 

No discussion of our energy needs is mean- 
ingful, unless It is undertaken in the context 
ot our position as a world power. The 
Strength of nations, today, depends on their 
industrial capacity and resources. The con- 
duct of our diplomacy and the adequacy of 
dur defense structure are vital to our future, 
but each depends, for its effectiveness, on the 
industrial and economic strength of the 
Nation. That strength, in turn, Is rooted in 
dur developed energy resources. 

If we are to maintain our position as the 
leader of the free world; if we are to make 
Significant advances In our productive capa- 
City and In the employment of our human 
&nd natural resources; we must make bold 
Strides in the expansion of our electrical 
energy output. This is a matter of national 
importance and concern. 

Two facets of this problem interests me, 
today: nuclear power and hydroelectric 
Power. Some view them as competitors; I 
See them as complementary systems. 

What will be the role of nuclear power- 
Plants in the next 40 years? 

Recently, the Atomic Energy Commission 
reported to President Kennedy its estimate 
that, by the end of the century, nuclear 
Power will be assuming the total increase 
in national electric energy requirements and 
Willi be providing half the electric energy 
generated. 

Such long-range predictions can “only be 
tested by time. Opinions concerning the 
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advent of economic atomic power have run 
the gambit from dazzling predictions to 
dark pessimism. 

Today, there are no nuclear plants on the 
line which are competitive with comparable 
conventional generating facilities. We are 
still in the position of judging nuclear power 
on its promise not its performance. But the 
promise is very great, and must be taken 
into account in power planning. 

Nuclear energy is unique in its widespread 
availability, and radically different in char- 
acter from sources of energy that man has 
used in the past. Usable world reserves of 
nuclear fuels are estimated to represent an 
energy potential 15 to 20 times as great as 
deposits of coal, oil, and gas; with con- 
trolled fusion of hydrogen, the earth would 
have at hand an unlimited supply of energy. 
Nuclear fuels are highly concentrated forms 
of energy, capable of providing enormous 
amounts of potential power from relatively 
small physical quantities. But nuclear 
energy presents hazards to health and safety 
not associated with conventional fuels; 
radiation released with power reactors is a 
far more serious type of contamination than 
the usual industrial pollution because it can 
destroy living cells and mark future genera- 
tions through harmful mutations. 

In view of these and other special attri- 
butes, including its role in weapons pro- 
duction, nuclear energy has been properly 
vested with a public interest. The Federal 
Government has expended approximately 
$25 billion in the development of nuclear 
energy for war and peace, and continues to 
closely supervise its application for both 


purposes. 

Even if the Atomic Energy Commission's 
predictions for the turn of the century prove 
correct, it is likely that, for at least several 
decades, steam power plants using heat from 
coal, oil, or gas will remain the principal 
source of electricity in this country. Today 
such steamplants represent about 80 per- 
cent of our power supply; this percentage 
will likely increase as feasible hydro ‘sites 
diminish and demand for electricity rises. 

Despite these qualifications, the potential 
of nuclear power is of particular interest to 
those of us who live in New England. Elec- 
tric bills in our part of the Nation are among 
the highest in the country, although our use 
of electricity has not kept pace with other 
regions. In 1961, the average residential cus- 
tomer in New England used 3,113 kilowatt 
hours—23 percent below the national aver- 
age—and paid approximately 3.47 cents per 
kilowatt hour—which is more than 15 per- 
cent above the national average. 

We have no coal mines, oil wells, or gas- 
fields to supply a source of low-cost fuel. 
Average fuel cost of New England steam 
plants in 1961 was 36.9 cents per million 
Btu. compared with a national average of 
26.7 cents. 

Federal Power Commission Chairman 
Swidler pinpointed one of the basic reasons 
for our area's poor showing electrically when 
he told the Electric Council of New England: 
“New England in the past has built and still 
relies on too many small and inefficient gen- 
erating units and on too few of the large, 
low-cost units. The evidence suggests that 
New England's electrical pi is re- 
strained by the chain of high costs, which 
in turn leads to high rates, which delays 
growth of energy use and thus tends to keep 
costs high.” 

Mr. Swidler advanced several suggestions 


for solving this dilemma, including increased 
integration of facilities and operations, more 
efficient use of fuel, and greater use of power 
through power use promotion. I would like 
to discuss a fourth proposal he made for a 
review of the economic feasibility of many 
of the area's undeveloped “hydropower 
sources, for additional blocks of capacity on 
the basis of power pooling for the region as 
a whole and in cooperation with neighbor- 
ing regions. 

The Northeast has millions of kilowatts 
of undeveloped hydroelectric capacity. In 
New England alone, FPC studies show a 
potential of 2.8 million kilowatts. This is 
an extremely conservative figure. It does 
not include, for example, the potential 1 mil- 
lion kilowatts of peaking capacity at the 
Passamaquoddy Tidal project. 

Hydropower can—and should—be devel- 
oped now. Unlike atomic energy, the tech- 
nology is already perfected and feasible sites 
have been surveyed. The major cost of a 
hydro project is in building the dam to form 
the reservoir. This expense is subject to 
escalation as price levels rise; thus, the 
sooner these projects are constructed, the 
lower the anticipated price tag. 

Today, the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont are supplied in about 
equal amounts of hydro and thermal gen- 
eration. The predicted power supply pat- 
tern of the future calls for large generating 
stations integrated through extra high vol- 
tage transmission grids. 

Some say that giant, low-cost steam- 
power—especially in nuclear energy plants— 
has doomed the future of hydroelectric gen- 
eration. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

The expanded use of nuclear energy and 
modern high capacity fossil fuel plants ac- 
centuate the opportunities for hydroelec- 
tric power. It is growing more and more 
important as a source of peaking power. The 
inherent characteristics of a hydropower 
plant permit wide variations of load in ex- 
tremely short intervals of time. This is 
ideal for peaking purposes. On the other 
hand, high capacity thermal powerplants 
using energy from either fossil fuels or from 
nuclear sources do not possess this flexibil- 
ity. The heat balance required under the 
high pressures and high temperatures en- 
countered in the large thermal units does not 
permit wide variations in output within 
short intervals of time. The high invest- 
ment and operating costs of these units re- 
quire practically continuous operations at 
full-rated output with only minor shut- 
downs for maintenance purposes to obtain 
economical outputs. 

The outlook of the power industry is, I 
think, well exemplified in the present plans 
by the Consolidated Edison Co. of New York. 
This system has in the active planning or 
early construction stages three generating 
plants with an output of 1 million kilowatts 
each. One of these plants will be hydro- 
electric, operated on a pumped storage basis 
to provide peaking requirements. Of the re- 
maining two plants, one will utilize con- 
ventional fossile fuels, and the other will 
be supplied by nuclear energy. 

Several large generating units are under 
construction for operation in the utility sys- 
tems of southern New England. The largest 
plant is rated at 340 megawatts and will be 
installed at the L Street station of the Bos- 
ton Edison Co, Unit operation is scheduled 
for July 1965. 
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Two hundred and twenty-five megawatt 
power plants will be installed at the Brayton 
Point plant of the New England Power Co. 
The first 225 megawatt power unit is sched- 
uled for operation tm July 1963, and the 
second is scheduled for operation in July 
1964. 

The Hartford Electric Co. also has a large 
unit scheduled for initial operation in 1964. 
This is the Middletown Unit No. 3 and will 
have a capacity of 220 megawatts. Initial 
operation is scheduled for October 1964. 

One method of meeting peaking needs for 
such plants involves pumped storage. In a 
recent issue.of the Electrical World, the Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric Corp, an- 
nounced plans for development of a 600,- 
000 kilowatt pumped storage hydroelectric 
project. The site is at Breakneck Mountain 
overlooking the Hudson River south of Bea- 
con, N.Y., and is directly across the river from 
the 1 million kilowatt pumped storage proj- 
ect of the Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York. 

The Taum Sauk project by the Union 
Electric Co., of St. Louis, Mo., is another 
prime example of what is happening in 
the hydro field. In this project, the top 
of a mountain was literally blown off to 
provide a manmade reseryolr so that a 
pumped storage hydroelectric power project 
for peaking functions could be constructed. 

In my own State of Maine, we have the 
potential of a unique hydroelectric power 
This could benefit Maine, 


by 
sponsible for the tides. 

This unique hydroelectric power develop- 
ment has certain problems, to be sure, but 
it can also boast of features that are not 
present in a riverflow hydroelectric power 
development, 

The tides are produced by gravitational 
forces between the Earth and the Moon 
and the configuration of the land area. In 
view of the absolute determinability of the 
relative position of the Earth, the Sun, and 
the Moon, it is possible to accurately calcu- 


late and to predict the amplitude of a tide - 


at any time in the future. With the excep- 
tion of a few tidal storms, there are no 
physical factors which can destroy these 
predictions. Thus, instead of having a 
source of hydroelectric power depending 
upon the vagaries of rainfall and terrain, 
we have a source of power which can be 
absolutely predicted. 

In many of the earliest studies of Passama- 
quoddy, attempts were made to match the 
tidal cycle to the solar day with relatively 
little success. In the most recent concept 
developed in the IJC report, Passamaquoddy 
was p 
hydroelectric energy. 

In contrast, the studies by the Department 
of the Interior indicate a great need in the 
future for peaking capacity. The two-pool 
concept developed in the IJC report provides 
an excellent opportunity for developing 
peaking power of the characteristics which 


have been historically experienced in the 


marketing area considered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This embraced the 
New England States, eastern New York, and 
the maritime Provinces of Canada, particu- 
larly New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
Computer studies are being made as part 
of the overall Passamaquoddy review to de- 
termine the optimum peaking capacity that 
could be developed at the Passamaquoddy 
Tidal Powerplant. We understand these 
studies are progressing satisfactorily and 
they will show the number of hours’ peaking 
capacity of various magnitudes could be pro- 
vided by the Passamaquoddy development, 
both on the basis of isolated operation and 


as a source of dependable 
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on the basis of interconnected integrated 
operation with power generated on the St. 
John River. We understand the studies are 
being made for various capacities from 500 
megawatts to 1 million kilowatts. 

Studies already made by various people in- 
dicate that the development of the Upper St. 
John River is entirely economical and makes 
good financial sense. If it can be demon- 
strated that Passamaquoddy can stand on its 
own feet, certainly the coordination of power 
capacity of the Passamaquoddy with the 
Upper St. John River will be an even better 
development. On this basis, the dependable 
capacity of Passamaquoddy could be calcu- 
lated on the basis of the potential output 
from the average tide of 18 feet, rather than 
from the lowest tide of about 13 feet. 

I, and I am sure many of you, are anx- 
lously awaiting the results of the studies 
in progress by the Department of Interior. 
We have every assurance that the report to 
the President will be completed by July 1, 
1963. Should this report demonstrate the 
feasibility of Passamaquoddy operating on 
its own, I will recommend that serious con- 
sideration be given to this potential resource. 

As we consider these and other potential 
sources of hydroelectric energy, we must not 
let the glamour of the nuclear age obscure 
the new look in hydroelectric power. Hydro 
is the partner of modern steam generation, 
not its enemy. By applying imagination, 
hard work, and determination to the poten- 
tial of hydroelectric peaking plants, large- 
scale steam plants, and efficient high-voltage 
systems, we can open a new day in the sound 
development of our economic, natural, and 
human resources. We will also demonstrate 
to the world the power for growth in a free 
society. 


Tax Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent improving trend in our economy is 
provoking a great deal of discussion 
about the need, and potential value of 
a tax cut. Two recent editions of the 
Christian Science Monitor carried very 
thoughtful comment which is helpful in 
giving an understanding of the issues 
involved. I include them, under con- 
sent, at this point in my remarks: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, 

April 24, 1963] 
Cur Taxes, MAYBE LATER, BUT Cur 


Most business indicators are moving up. 
The possibility of a recession this year seems 
almost entirely erased. Even unemploy- 
ment, while bad, is not quite as bad as it 
was. These facts are being cited by some 
as reasons for postponing the effective date 
of a Federal tax cut, if not the cut itself. 

But Members of Congress should remem- 
ber that fighting a recession was only an 
incidental reason for the legislation now in 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
never the main reason for it. The main 
reason why business as well as labor in 
the United States favors a reduction in 
the tax take by the Government is that 
that take has been too large to favor a 
necessary rate of economic growth in the 
country. This is a long-range, not a short- 
range, reason. 

Considering the circumstances, it may be 
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conceded that President Kennedy will not 
get his tax cut retroactive to January 1. 
as recommended. He would perhaps be 
fortunate to have it apply to Income earned 
after July 1 or even October 1 this year. 
There is talk in Washington of not making 
the reduction effective until January 1 next 
year. 

This Is all right. Fortunately the changes 
in depreciation allowances last year plus 
the investment tax credit have given enough 
stimulus to plans for capital investment 
vy industry to support the present economy 
rather well. Possibly the effective date of 
a tax cut can be postponed to the end 
of the year without serious damage. 

But the main point is that, to keep things 
moving, there should be tax-cut legislation 
this year. A bill to this end should 
enacted by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, so that business, industry, 
and everyday taxpayers may know what 
to expect. Let the effective date be July 
1, October 1, or January 1, but let there 
be a Tax Revision Act of 1963 before this 
session of Congress adjourns. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 3, 
1963] 


THAT INVESTMENT CREDIT 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


Opponents said it wouldn't work. Some 
called it a tax gimmick. Now after an ap- 
propriate interval first r are coming in 
of the results of the tax cut given to business 
last year to encourage modernization and 
expansion of plant and equipment. This 
was the so-called 7 percent investment credit 
against tax liability in the Revenue Act of 
1962. It was a tax cut which the recipients 
generally pooh-poohed or opposed altogether. 

Nations of western Europe have been giv- 
ing heavier tax benefits to corporations that 
modernize their plants for a long time. A 
few years ago, Americans awoke to the sur- 
prising discovery that in many cases their 
factories were out of date compared to 
Europe's: many American steel mills, for 
example, can’t compete successfully. 

Spurring plant expansion and moderniza- 
tion has an economic advantage; it stimu- 
lates the economy by expenditures it re- 
leases. Nearly all western nations press this 
stimulant to a degree greater than the United 
States. s 

President Kennedy and Treasury Secretary 
Douglas Dillon proposed such a stimulant in 
1961 and it was mulled over in Congress 
for months. Simultaneously, the adminis- 
tration liberalized its treatment of deprecia- 
tion, which is a technical way for saying 
that the Government used the power it al- 
ready had to stimulate private investment 
by more advantageous depreciation allow- 
ances, This second step was achieved by 
modernizing obsolescent rules in so-called 
schedule F.“ 


A politically strange coalition fought the 


credit. Organized labor spoke against it, in 
the fear that more modern plants would 
speed up automation and reduce jobs. It 
asked for certain safeguards which were not 
forthcoming. 

Many segments of business attacked the 
proposal as a gimmick, based on several argu- 
ments. It was charged that the program 
was cumbersome, would work unevenly, 
might not work at all, would lose important 
revenue, and might prevent the achievement 
of faster depreciation schedules. 

In Congress the Revenue Act of 1962 passed 
the House March 29, by a 219-to-196 rolicall, 
with the modified investment tax credit the 
heart of the measure. Only one Republican 
supported it on final passage. 

In the Senate an effort to throw out the 
investment credit provision was rejected 


/ 
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80 to 52. Republicans voting 13 to 15 against 
dropping it, and the Democrats, 17 to 37. . 

How has it worked? Most evidence indi- 
Cates that the combined faster depreciation 
Writeoff schedules and the tax credit are 
already playing a part in stimulating plant 

ion and modernization. In turn, the 
Plans of business to expand are one of the 
Most favorable factors in the current eco- 
nomic front. 

The McGraw-Hill economics department 
Makes periodic nationwide surveys of the 
amount of money which industry plans to 
Put into new plant and equipment. These 
&nd similar surveys carry great weight. Its 
latest survey shows a sharp upturn of capital 
Spending plans, with a prospective 840 bil- 
Hon this year, setting an alltime record. 
The agency took a similar survey last No- 
vember, and ‘finds a 3-percent gain since 
then. 

The survey (and the Commerce Depart- 
ment-Securtties Exchange Commission fore- 
Cast last month) puts a smile on the face 
ot most businessmen. 

“How much of your 1963 capital spending- 
is due directly to the new faster writeoffs 
and tax incentive programs?“ the corpora- 
tions were asked by McGraw-Hill. 

According to survey, the corporations re- 
Sponded that despite early skepticism, they 
added some $1.2 billion to their 1963 spend- 

Plans to take advantage of the pro- 
” 


According to Business Week, the liberalized 
depreciation guidelines added $639 million 

extra spending to their plans, and $526 
Million is due to the investment credit. 
“The credit,” the magazine thinks, ‘may 
Prove to have a bigger effect in the long 
Tun.” This is because the depreciation 
Guidelines had their major impact last year. 

Take it all in all, the gimmick so far seems 
to be working out. 


Justice Honors Leftist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA x 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
very disturbing article which has been 
Printed in the Cincinnati Enquirer has 
come to my attention. It is entitled 
Justice Honors Leftist” and was written 

Mr. Jack Lotto. I ask unanimous 
Consent that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: a 

JUSTICE HONORS LEFTIST 

(Note.—To help its readers keep on guard 
against propaganda, the Cincinnati Enquirer 
brings you this authoritative weekly report.) 

(By Jack Lotto) 

A U.S. Supreme Court Justice has paid 
tribute to a man with admitted Communist- 
front affiliations who is leading the fight to 
destroy a congressional committee. 

The jurist sending the accolade was Jus- 
dice Hugo L. Black. The recipient was Au- 
brey W. Williams, of Montgomery, Ala. The 
Scene was the annual meeting in Chicago of 
the National Committee To Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
headed by Mr. Williams. 

The congressional subyersive-probing body 
has named six top officials of the national 
abolition group as identified Communist 
Party members. FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover has described as “under control of 
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the Communist Party,” the organization in 
Los Angeles, Citizens Committee to Preserve 
American Freedoms, which shared its offices 
with the Williams group. 

Mr. Williams is also president of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, 
headquartered in New Orleans, La., and ac- 
tive in Southern States. 

Both the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee and the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee described the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund as an organi- 
zation set up to promote communism 
throughout. the South. 

A report in a leftist publication on the 
meeting of the national committee to abol- 
ish the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities told of the ceremony honoring Mr. 
Williams. It said he was presented with a 
recently published compilation of Justice 
Black's Supreme Court opinions. Accord- 
ing to the National Guardian story, inside 
was the inscription “To my friend Aubrey 
Williams with admiration and great respect 
for the courageous life which he has given 
to his country.” It was signed Hugo L. 
Black, and dated April 24, 1963. 

A Williams citation of a diferent sort was 

written in a 1954 formal report of the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee, which 
disclosed that Mr. Williams was identified 
by a witness as one who had been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. He was also 
identified by another witness as one who ac- 
cepted the discipline of the Communist 
Party. - 
“Mr. Williams denied that he had ever 
been a member of the Communist Party or 
that he had ever accepted Communist Party 
discipline, but he admitted that he had been 
connected with a number of Communist- 
front organizations. 

“He admitted also that on September 11, 
1947, he made the following remarks in an 
address at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, with reference to the Govern- 
ment’s loyalty program What they demand 
is that any man who admits to being a 
member of the Communist party be fired 
immediately on the grounds that no man 
can be loyal to the United States and be a 
Communist. It is my belief that it is pre- 
cisely at this point that we take our stand 
and defend the right of any Communist to 
maintain his position as an employee of the 
Government of the United States. To take 
any less position than this is to throw over- 
board such primary rights as the freedom to 
think and to hold whatever beliefs one 
chooses.’ " 

Working as field secretary of Mr. Williams’ 
Southern Conference Educational Fund is 
Carl Braden, of Louisville, Ky., an identified 
member of the Communist party, who served 
a prison term for contempt of Congress. 

Executive director of the National Com- 
mittee To Abolish the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, of which Mr, Williams 
has just become honorary chairman, after 
2 years as chairman, is another identified 
Communist. He is Frank Wilkinson, of Los 
Angeles. Like Mr. Braden, he also served a 
jail sentence for contempt of Congress. 

At the Chicago conference, the national 
committee made plans to build “stronger 
and more localized organizations” to help 
wipe out the Congress body. 


Fates Homemakers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
while in Dallas, Tex., recently, I had an 
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opportunity to attend the State conven- 
tion of the Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica. While there, I listened to the State 
president, Miss Ann Lynch, present her 
message to the group. 

Her message, entitled “What Does 
Your Mirror Reflect?“ was a most in- 
spiring and enlightening one and cer- 
tainly reflected to the audience the type 
organization this is. To me it is one 
that does more to promote good citizen- 
ship than any I know. 

The address follows: 

War Dors Your Mirror REFLECT? 
(By Ann Lynch) 

Ever so often it is well that an organiza- 
tion such as the Future Homemakers of 
America take a look at ourselves—past, 
present, and future. And just as important 
is the image which your mirror reflects as 
an individual FHA member. 

Let us look back for a moment into our 
history. It was in March of 1944 that home 
economics leaders from 29 States met in 
Chicago to develop plans for our national 
organization. As long as 25 years before, 
there had existed various State and local 
clubs of high school homemaking students, 
known by different names and functioning 
under various plans. In June of 1944, the 
American Home Economics Association and 
the Home Economics Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education became cosponsors of 
our organization. In 1945, Texas joined six 
other States to become a charter member 
of the Future Homemakers of America; and 
in July of 1948, a Texas delegation attended 
our first national convention, held in Kansas 
City. 

By that time, 42 States had a membership 
of almost 100,000 homemaking students. As 
of last July, 50 States, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the District of Columbia, 
with 521,126 members in 10,466 chapters, 
sent delegates to the 14th annual meeting 
held in Salt Lake City. 8 

In this same period ot 17 years, the Future 
Homemakers of Texas has grown to include 
60,000 members in 1,200 chapters. So never 
let it be said that FHA is not living up to 
Texas tradition and reputation. 

Much of this growth has been due to 
organization and purposeful planning. Our, 
four national objectives for the next 3 years 
are pertiment to the needs of today’s youth. 
Indeed, they are geared to the overall goal 
of FHA members—helping individuals to im- 
prove personal, family, and community liv- 
ing now and in the future. Just so, these 
objectives are personalized; that is, they are 
geared to fit every individual FHA member. 
They are a guidepost to your own growth 
into maturity. Herein, I believe, lies the 
greatest value of FHA. 

Let us explore “Discovering Myself and My 
Worth to Others.” You and I are in that 
period of our lives in which we are supposed 
to grow into adults. As we have grown 
physically, we have gradually increased our 
mental and emotional stature. Because 
social acceptance is important to both teen- 
agers and adults, growing up socially becomes 
important; and we must learn to r ize 
the signs by which social maturity is judged. 

What I want to say to you now is keyed 
to meeting the challenge of growing up. We 
bave heard much discussion on the value 
of developing our individual personalities. 
I should like to say that we do not have a 
personality; we are a personality. Just so, 
a philosophy is more than thinking about 
life; it is the way we act about life. People 
judge other people by the way they look, 
by the way they talk, and the way they 
act. I do not believe that teen years are 
merely a waiting period for the time when 
we become adults. I believe that it takes 
lots of practice and purpose to achieve 
maturity. By this, I mean our ability to get 
along with people, to work with others demo- 


, 
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cratically, to accept and adjust to the rules 
and laws of the group of which we are a part, 
and to make contributions to the world 
about us. I think it is well to remember 
that popularity does not always go hand in 


hand with character. I believe that every 


mature person owes society a debt of loyalty 
and truth. 

The Reverend Roy Sherrod, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Waco, told a 
recent group meeting of the PTA's of that 
city that insecurity is a dominant charac- 
teristic of today’s teenager. He went on to 
say that this insecurity manifests itself 
either in hostility or frustration. Not being 
able to recognize what we believe in pro- 
motes this insecurity. 

Our members bring numerous and varied 
problems to our organization—from how to 
maintain individuality to questions on 
honesty and religion, There is no one an- 
swer for any of these problems. Each FHA 
member must determine what is right for 
her, but we all are encouraged to do so 
through discussion, and sharing. Problems 
identified by local chapters seem to indicate 
that Texas FHAers basically value self- 
discipline, responsibility, honesty, respect for 
the individual, independence, belonging to 
the group, and religion. We are learning 
to realize the importance of values in making 
decisions—and we are learning to recognize 
what we believe in. 

Our second objective is “Contributing to 
the Joys and Satisfactions of Family Living.” 
Here, we are exploring how relationships 
among family members affect the stability 
of the family. We are developing ways to 
show appreciation to family members. We 
are analyzing ourselves when we fail to 
communicate with our parents. May I quote 
the following statistics: There are today 
21 million teenagers in the United States. 
Thirty-five percent of the boys and 22 per- 
cent of the girls work part time. Teenagers 
spend $14 million per year. Six million 
under 19 have drivers’ licenses. Sixty-nine 
percent have no idea what preparation they 
should be making for college entrance or 
what vocation they plan to follow. Forty- 
nine percent of last year's brides were teen- 


agers. 

The 60,000 FHA members in Texas are 
faced with a dual responsibility as we work 
toward achieving this second objective. We 
need to find ways of contributing to the 
joys and satisfactions of our families today, 
and we need to gain an understanding of 
the skills and attitudes that will help us as 
homemakers in the future. This objective 
seems highly appropriate for a group whose 
overall goal is to help individuals improve 
personal, family, and community living. 

The word “home” is bigger than the duties 
of a homemaker. Home is the people who 
live in it. It is important for you and me 
to look at ourselves as family members today 
and as members of homes of our own making 
in the not-too-distant future. 

Let us look at our third objective, 
“Strengthening My Education for Future 
Roles.“ It has been sald that man’s mind 
is his richest resource. It is estimated that 
knowledge doubles every 15 years. At this 
speed, it is essential that we gain an educa- 
tion to become useful members of society, for 
each of us has something to give. Modern 
women actually lead three lives: homemaker, 
Wage earner, and community servant. Did 
you know that today one-third of all women 
in America are wage earners? And that 55 
percent of these wage earners are married? 
Ninety percent of today’s FHA members will 
use homemaking in their own homes. 

What is the role played by today's home- 
maker? In a changing America, whose very 
roots will always be in the home, this role 


has taken on increased magnitude. If our. 


homes are to remain strong and fulfill their 
growing obligation, today’s homemaker must 
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be a mathematician and budget maker, per- 
sonnel manager, banker, politician, dietitian, 


spiritual leader. 

Is there a more important, more demand- 
ing career or combination of careers for 
today’s American woman? 

Whether you become a homemaker, 
whether you choose a professional career 
without marriage, or whether you combine 
the two, living to the fullest today requires 
education and intellectual curiosity. It is 
impossible to achieve mental, emotional, and 
social maturity without knowledge and the 
ability to excel in at least one line of 


endeavor. Does your mirror reflect a grow- - 


ing resource here? 

One writer has said that teenagers face 
three challenges in growing up. The first is 
attaining a mature relationship with the 
opposite sex. Second, we must become 


independent from our parents and family.- 


Third, we must choose and prepare for a 
vocation and assume our responsibilities as 
citizens. 

So we approach our fourth objective, 
“Launching Good Citizenship.” I shall not 
soon forget the words of Dr. Walter Kerr at 
his giant youth rally in Dallas last October. 
Dr. Kerr spent several months last year in 
Europe and the Far East, speaking to youth 
groups. It was natural that he should be 
asked many things about today’s American 
teenagers. Dr. Kerr said that the youth of 
these countries think of us as selfish, spoiled, 
and lazy, with an abundance of material pos- 
session—and the gift of having been born in 
America, a magic word. You and I are some- 
times branded by our own adults as cynical, 
selfish, and lacking in patriotism and respon- 
sibility. They say that we are rushing into 
teenager marriages because we are insecure. 
That we have lowered our moral standards. 
That we are replacing honesty and integ- 
rity with cheating, In school and out. That 
we have no Interest In God. 

I do not know to what extent these things 
are true. But why should you and I fail 
to train our minds and our bodies? Why 
can we not accept material possessions and 
use them to advantage? Why do we cheat 
ourselves by lowering our morals? Why are 
we ashamed of patriotism? And why do we 
hide our faith in God? We are of God, His 
own creation. 

You and I have been given the heritage of 
America’s past; and whether we are ready or 
not, our country’s future has been given to 
us as our obligation. This I know. 

And this I also know. Perhaps today is 
the time when you and I need to look into 
our own personal mirrors. I think each of 
us will find one thing there—a sense of 

direction which has become our gift through 
membership in the Future Homemakers of 
America. 


Employ the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


f OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address by Mr. 
E. B. Whitten, formerly the State di- 
rector of vocational rehabilitation in Mis- 
sissippi and now the very able and de- 
voted executive director of the National 
Rehabilitation Association. 
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This address by Mr. Whitten was de- 
livered on May 10, 1963 at the annual 
meeting of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped. The 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, U.S. Marine 
Corps, retired, provides a year-round na- 
tional public information and education 
program, in cooperation with public and 
private groups to encourage and facili- 
tate the hiring of properly qualified 
handicapped persons. 

Approximately 3,000 community lead- 
ers, professionals, employers, members of 
Governors’ and community committees, 
officials of State employment services, 
and Federal and State rehabilitation 
agencies, and others from every State in 
the Union were in attendance at the May 
9-10 meeting. The effect of automation 
on employment of the handicapped, the 
problems of workmen's compensation as 
they relate to the handicapped, progress 
made by government and private indus- 
try in employing persons with severe dis- 
abilities, and the outlook for the mentally 
handicapped were among the subjects 
discussed. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REHABILITATION AND WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 
(Address by E. B. Whitten) 

Mississippi was the last State in the Union 
to have a workmen's compensation act. It 
was passed in 1948 while I was serving as 
State director of vocational rehabilitation. 
Many people wondered how the bitterness 
and recriminations of long years were so sud- 
denly resolved. I believe it was because for 
the first time all of the groups concerned 
with workmen's compensation legislation be- 
gan thinking at least in part about rehabili- 
tation. The emphasis upon the need of in- 
jured workers to be rehabilitated served as a 
catalyst around which previously contesting 
groups could resolve their differences and 
agree upon what Is considered, I think, one 
of the best workmen's compensation laws in 
the Nation. 

All too frequently, even in 1963, discussions 
of workmen's compensation break up in argu- 
ments in which suspicion and vested interest 
play a major part. We believe that this is 
usually because discussants start out on em- 
phasizing their differences rather than thelr 
agreements. This conclusion was justified by 
experience in the National Institute on Re- 
habilitation and Workmen's Compensation 
conducted in the summer of 1962 under the 
sponsorship of the National Rehabilitation 
Association, International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 
and Group Health Association of America, 
through the National Institute on Re- 
habilitation and Health Services. This in- 
stitute brought together over 100 individuals 
from the fields of workmen’s compensation 
administration, vocational rehabilitation, 
business, labor, medicine, and insurance, 
more distinguished group of experts on work- 
men’s compensation has probably never as- 
sembled in this country. These were strong 
minded men and women, approaching the 
problems of workmen's compensation and re- 
habilitation from different viewpoints, but 
all of them believed in the rehabilitation 
principle and all of them wanted to see the 
injured worker get a fair break, a real op- 
portunity to make a comeback. 

This institute was a most enlightening ex- 


that representatives of all the varying groups 
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Shared many commén viewpoints with re- 
Spect to the direction which workmen's com- 
Pensation and rehabilitation must take in 
the years ahead. In fact, there were no 
Major areas of difference found with respect 
Many important approaches that can be 
Made to assure much greater emphasis upon 
Tehabilitation in the workmen's compensa- 
tion process. By emphasizing major areas of 
agreement, rather than disagreement, a 
Strong and invigorating report was prepared. 
It is about ready for release, being edited by 
Dr. Monroe Berkowitz of Rutgers University. 
report will be used as a basis for much 
I have to say. I shall not often quote it di- 
rectly, but I urge all who hear this talk to 
get a copy of the report as soon as it is avall- 
able. It will no doubt be considered one of 
the most authoritative pieces of literature in 
© workmen's compensation-rehabilitation 
d. 


REHABILITATION 


In the past, when we have considered 
Workmen’s compensation and rehabilitation, 
I am constrained to believe that we have put 
all of our emphasis upon workmen's com- 
Pensation, usually upon its deficiencies, and 
not enough upon rehabilitation. It should 
be axiomatic that if injured workers are to 
. receive maximum rehabilitation benefits, re- 
Fardless of the adequacies or inadequacies of 
Workmen's compensation, rehabilitation op- 
Portunities must be available in the commu- 
nities where the injured workers live. This 
Means there must be a well-administered, 
Well-staffed, and well-financed division of vo- 
Cational rehabilitation capable of providing 
Tehabilitation services to injured workers 
When the need for such services first appear. 
Tt means that these agencies must be liberal 
in their philosophy of service, flexible in their 
approach to meeting the needs of the handi- 
Capped individuals, and anxious to cooper- 
ate with workmen’s compensation agencies 
in working out the multitude of problems 
— serve as a barrier to cooperative 


In addition, the community must have the 
facilities in which vocational rehabilitation 
Services can be provided. This means com- 
Prehensive rehabilitation centers providing 
R coordinated professional approach to the 
Solution of problems brought about by dis- 
ability. It means specialized rehabilitation 
facilities capable of meeting the specific 
heeds of certain categories of the disabled. 
Among these are amputee clinics, speech and 
1 g centers, visual aid clinics, and 80 
Orth. For many injured workers there must 
be workshops in which they can be trained 
Or retrained to perform the functions re- 
Tired in employment. In some instances, 
me workshops will have to provide ex- 
bent employment for those who shall not 

Quickly able to return to open employ- 
Ment, These specified rehabilitation services 
and facilities will, of course, supplement a 

Spectrum of health, welfare, and edu- 
ational services which are required in every 
Community. There remains much to be done 
by rehabilitation agencies, public and volun- 

+ tO prepare themselves for doing the 
Complete job that they will be required to do. 

Let us now turn to consideration of work- 
in s compensation. It shall not be possible 

the brief time alloted to me, to make any 


analysis of problems confronted by 


Workmen's compensation agencies In pro- 
g services to injured workers. Neither 
Will it be possible for me to enumerate in 
Breat detail all of the recommendations made 
the Institute on Rehabilitation and Work- 
men’s Compensation for the solution or par- 
d solution of these problems. I shall en- 
ee however, to point out some of the 
are ents which practically all appear to agree 
essential reforms that must be under- 
faken by workmen's compensation agencies, 
2 they are to properly serve injured workers 
or whom they have responsibility, 
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BROAD RESPONSIBILITY 

In the first place, we shall discuss some 
general considerations. It should not be 
necessary to say it, but I believe it is, that 
workmen’s compensation agencies must ac- 
cept to a greater degree the total responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the injured worker. 
Workmen’s compensation agencies haye re- 
sponsibility for disseminating information 
about workmen's compensation programs, 
for enforcing coverage in insurance require- 
ments, for supervising claim settlements, for 
supervising medical and rehabilitation pro- 
visions, for promoting safety, and for col- 
lecting and analyzing data relative to injur- 
les. It is a cause for concern that many 
workmen's compensation agencies fall far 
short of accepting these broad responsibili- 
ties. 

In the realm of uncontested cases, work- 
men's compensation administrators appear 
to have abandoned administrative responsi- 
bility. Im the realm of contested claims, 
they are cast in the role of adjudicators. 
Neither role appears to allow much leeway 
for seeing that workers receive prompt and 
adequate medical care and effective rehabili- 
tation services. Until workmen’s compensa- 
tion agencies have accepted responsibility for 
the broad program envisioned in this para- 
graph, they cannot be expected to make 
much contribution toward assuring the re- 
habilitation of the injured workers. 

PERSONNEL 


In the next place, much needs to be 
done to assure that workmen's compensa- 
tion agencies will have the type of person- 
nel that is needed to do the kind of job 
we are trying to describe. Personnel must 
be adequate and must be adequately com- 
pensated. There must be reasonable tenure 
for employees. In connection with rehabili- 
tation, well trained employees must be given 
specific responsibilities in the rehabilitation 
field. Much has been said about the rapid 
turnover of personnel in workmen's compen- 
sation agencies. Many people seem to take 
for granted that workmens compensation 
commissioners and administrators must be 
political appointees, serving at the whim of 
State Governors, and moving on when Goy- 
ernors change or at least when party con- 
trol changes. I refuse to accept the view- 
point that this must always be so. This 
situation does not exist for many State of- 
ficials whose responsibilities are no more 
professional in nature than those of admin- 
istering workmen's compensation. We be- 
lieve that a determined effort could result in 
reforms in many of our States. There is 
much that can be done, however, even if the 
top administration countinues to be po- 
litical. In fact, it is more important than 
ever that something else be done. There 
must be a hard core of professional employ- 
ees in medical and related fields, with high 
qualifications for employment and with ade- 
quate compensation and reasonable tenure 
in office. If such a corps of professional 
workers is developed, it can do much to over- 
come the weaknesses imposed by political top 
administration. 

STATUTORY LIMITATIONS 

Tt is generally agreed that in many States 
statutory Umitations constitute a recogniz- 
able barrier to the provision of rehabilita- 
tion services. Most important are statutory 
limitations which flow from medical care 
provisions, the time limitations on the filing 
of claims, and the problems arising from the 
operation of subsequent injury funds. 

Many jurisdictions do not yet provide for 
unlimited medical benefits. Because of the 
importance of adequate medical services, 
most people can agree that full and adequate 
medical services should be provided under 
workmen’s compensation laws. There may be 
many reasons for this; certainly, effective re- 
habilitation services depend to a large extent 
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upon the adequacy of this provision. It is 
also felt that rehabilitation of the injured 
worker will be enhanced if time limitations 
in the filing of claims does not begin to 
run until the employee has knowledge of 
the disability and its relation to his job. 
There is no question that a good subsequent 
injury fund law encourages the employment 
of handicapped workers, or at least removes 
the obstacles which workmen's compensa- 
tion laws themselves have posed to the em- 
ployment of the handicapped. Present sub- 
sequent injury fund laws vary greatly from 
State to State. It is evident that the “hand, 
foot, eye“ type of subsequent injury fund is 
not sufficient. It 18 y agreed that 
subsequent injury provisions should assure 
broad coverage, and adequate financing. It 
is also generally agreed that there must be 
much better understanding on the part of 
the employers of the nature and use of 
second injury laws. Workmen's compensi- 
tion commissions share with other organiza- 
tions In the community the responsibility for 
the dissemination of such information. 


LITIGATION 


Experts in the workmens compensation 
field do not find it difficult to agree that 
litigation can be a serious barrier to the 
rehabilitation of the injured worker. De- 
signed to avoid the inequities and litigious- 
ness under the system of common law and 
employer liability, these programs lack much 
in achieving this end. The largest number 
of controversial issues relate to whether or 
not the accident arose in the course of em- 
ployment and the cause and relationship 
‘between the alleged accident and existing 
disability. The second broad category re- 
lates to the nature and extent of the dis- 
ability, ranging from such questions as to 
whether any disability exists at all, to rather 
fine distinctions between total and partial 
disability, 

There is a general feeling among students 
in workmens compensation fields that lack 
of supervision and protection offered by the 
administrative agencies is an important 
reason for excessive litigation. When agen- 


. cies themselves do not assume the super- 


visory role, workers turn to lawyers and 
legal contests to insure that they receive 
what is due them under the statute. If 
payment for eervices is uncertain and 
Hability has been contested, then services 
of a nonemergency nature will be delayed 
until the question of liability has been re- 
solved. Rehabilitation experts have always 
recognized that the process of rehabilitation 
is most successful when it starts early in 
the course of disability. The second deter- 
rent which litigation poses for rehabilitation 
is that the context of medical care becomes 
forensic rather than clinical. There is a 
tendency for diagnosis, therapy, and prog- 
nosis to be formulated with the future hear- 
ing in mind rather than the return of the 
claimant to productive employment. A third 
deterrent is the litigation may encourage 
the claimant to demonstrate the maximum 
amount of dependency if the claim is adjudi- 
cated, thus creating attitudes on the part of 
both claimant and employer which militate 
against reemployment. 

Several recommendations are being made 
in an effort to overcome the dee 
effect of litigation on the rehabilitation 
process. It is recommended, for instance, 
that rehabilitation should commence im- 
mediately without reference to the eventual 
fixing of liability, if a “color of right” ap- 
pears. To make this practical, it is thought 
necessary that a fund be established, sup- 
ported by Government appropriations, which 
will provide for initial payment for medical 
and rehabilitation services in cases where 
there is controversy. The employer, or car- 
rier, if eventually held able, should reim- 
burse the fund for expenditures made on 
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behalf of the worker. There is also general 
agreement that no disability should be finally 
rated until after workmens compensation 
find that the worker has achieved 
maximum rehabilitation. It is also felt im- 
portant that no lump sum settlements 
should be allowed, and no individual shall 
be allowed to compromise his rights to full 
medical care under a compromise and re- 
lease settlement, unless the workmens com- 
pensation agency approves such a settlement 
on the advice of the State vocational re- 
habilitation agency or the rehabilitation unit 
within the compensation agency. 
STRUCTURAL BENEFITS 


It is also possible that cash benefits can 
be so structured as to provide additional in- 
centives for rehabilitation. As this audience 
knows, three schools of thought have «merged 
in regard to the criteria of the workers loss, 
the measurement of the loss and the com- 
pensation for it. These are known respec- 
tiyely as the whole man theory, the loss of 
earning capacity theory and actual wage loss 
theory. It is generally agreed that whatever 
criteria is used in a jurisdiction, the real 
problems in structuring cash benefits to pro- 
vide incentives for rehabilitation lie in the 
area of permanent partial disability awards. 
Tt is not felt that these should be eliminated 
but rather that an attempt should be made 
to minimize whatever obstacles to rehabilita- 
tion are inherent in the practice of making 
these awards. Earl Cheit, in a paper entitled 
“Compensation Permanent Disability” which 
was based on excerpts from his volume, In- 
jury and Recovery in the Course of Employ- 
ment,” suggests that a disabled worker be 
rated in 1 of 8 or 10 groups, each span- 
ning approximately 10 percent rated capacity. 
Once the worker is rated within one of these 
groups he becomes entitled to two types of 
benefits; one, an indemnity benefit the size 
of which would increase with each disability 
category to be paid in the conventional man- 
ner; and, second. an incentive insurance to 
help guarantee his reemployment, the dura- 
tion of which would increase with the se- 
riousness of the injury. In this connection, 
the reemployment insurance would simply 
provide that any employer who does not re- 
hire a permanently disabled worker after his 
condition is rated stationary, becomes liable 
for a sum equal to the employees cash bene- 
fit, and this liability cannot be passed on to 
the carrier. The employers would be given an 
opportunity to show cause why they cannot 
discharge this responsibility. 

James J. Reed, a member of the South 
Carolina Industrial Commission, proposes an 
adequate system of temporary benefits to 
sustain the employee during the period of 
healing and until maximum medical re- 
habilitation can be achieved. He advocates 
a delay in the rating of a permanent physi- 
cal impairment with safeguards for the em- 
ployee who has not returned to work in the 
interim. Other suggestions have been msde. 

In summary, it becomes clear that re- 
habilitation of injured workers will be en- 
hanced if temporary total income benefits 
can be provided under statute during the 
entire period of rehabilitation. In addition, 
Special living expenses and all other costs in- 
cident to the disabled workers rehabilitation 
should be provided. Permanent disability 
benefits will then be provided for anatomical 
loss or loss of the use of time when optimum 
recovery has been achieved. If there is con- 
tinuing wage loss, income benefits should be 
provided in seriously disabled cases for the 
total period of disability. Consideration 
should also be given to incentives to the em- 
ployer to encourage the rehabilitation and 
employment of injured workers. 

SUPERVISION OF MEDICAL CARE 

It has already been stated that the pro- 
vision of medical care without limitation is 
an obvious first step in the universal provi- 
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sion of high quality medical services. It is 
necessary to go further and to say that med- 
ical services which may be authorized by 
law must actually be provided at the time 
and in the manner which best promotes the 
rehabilitation of the injured worker. This 
requires the assumption of the responsibility 
of supervision of medical services by work- 
men's compensation agencies. It is signifi- 
cant that representatives of all professional 
and economic groups can agree that this is 
essential, The supervision of medical serv- 
ices is not thought of primarily as a police 
function, with punitive implications directed 
at the small proportion of professional and 
other persons who may attempt to abuse 
the program. The major objective of super- 
vision is the improvement of care, not the 
detection of offenders. The workmen's com- 
pensation agency, which has been delegated 
the operation of workmen’s compensation 
under the law, must accept the responsibility 


of supervising the adequacy and quality of 


services furnished in pursuit of its legal 
obligations. This requires the agency to be 
concerned with the injured worker from the 
moment of accident or the onset of disease 
until it has satisfied itself that all possible 
efforts have been made to return him to gain- 
ful employment. It is recognized that there 
is much additional that needs to be known 
with respect to just how this objective can 
best be accomplished. Certain essential 
principles, however, stand out clearly. 
Workmen's compensation agencies must have 
an administrative structure that provides 
for adequate supervision of medical care and 
related services. To supervise and evaluate 
effectively the services provided, written 
standards must be developed. Machinery 
must be developed to enable the workmen's 
compensation agency to identify those cases 
which require special handling in order to 
insure complete restoration of function. The 
agencies must also conduct periodic medical 
audits in selected cases in order to obtain 
information on the adequacy of the care 
provided by the program. Supervisory re- 
sponsibility of the workmen's compensation 
agency for an individual case must not cease 
with the referral of the case to another 
agency or with the settlement of the claim. 
There must be formal written agreements 
with the several cooperating agencies speci- 
fying such subjects as services to be provided 
by each agency, procedure for referral and 
followup and procedures for exchange of 
information. 

Let us conclude this statement by return- 
ing to the area of rehabilitation, with which 
we began. In this country, medical care is 
the legal responsibility of the employer, 
whereas vocational rehabilitation, with lim- 
ited exceptions, is not the employers respon- 
sibility. The latter function is the legal 
responsibility of the State vocational reha- 
bilitation agencies. Although it may be an- 
ticipated that these agencies will continue to 
provide the definitive vocational rehabilita- 
tion services for injured workers, there cer- 
tainly should be in every workmens compen- 
sation agency a rehabilitation unit among 
whose functions is to identify claimants who 
need rehabilitation services, make arrange- 
ments with other agencies for providing vo- 
cational rehabilitation services and to work 


with such agencies to assure that needed 


services are provided as promptly and effec- 
tively as possible. The provision of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services by the State 
rehabilitation agencies should not be con- 
strued as a substitute for the essential re- 
sponsibility of the workmen’s compensation 
agency for the rehabilitation of the injured 
worker. This brings up the inevitable prob- 
lem of how to most effectively finance voca- 
tional rehabilitation services. Both State 
and Federal financial support has been in- 
creasing rapidly in recent years, and most 
State rehabilitation agencies are in far better 
position to finance adequate service than ever 
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before. Much remains to be done, however, 
before it can be said that such agencies are 
adequately financed to provide the required 
services at the time such services are first 
needed. It is not likely that a uniform so- 
lution to this problem can be found in the 
present framework of operations. There 
appears to be no logical reason why the 
responsibility for vocational rehabilitation 
of workers with employment connected dls- 
abilities may not properly be assigned to the 
employer. If this is true, public funds of 
the State rehabilitation agencies can be 
looked upon as supplementary source of sup- 
port, rather than the sole support. State 
rehabilitation agencies have the additional 
problem of adequate staffing to meet the 
needs of all of the disabled for which they 
are responsible. Training programs cur- 
rently underway should contribute to the 
relief of this situation as years go by. There 
remains, also, a dearth of rehabilitation fa- 
cilities to serve the severely handicapped, in- 
cluding the industrial injured. It is the- 
communities responsibility to see that such 
facilities are provided. Legislative proposals 
now before the Congress, if enacted, may 
contribute substantially to the solution of 
this problem. 

It is generally that workmens 
compensation as a method of providing an 
essential social service is being severely 
questioned in the United States today. 
There are those who feel that other ap- 
proaches, principally through the social se- 
curity mechanism, can be more effective in 
assuring that the total needs of all disabled 
persons can be met. Relatively simple 
amendments to the Social Security Act could, 
in one sweep, remove from the workmens 
compensation area a high percentage of the 
persons who are now its responsibility, How 
workmens compensation agencies measure 


“up to their responsibilities for the true re- 


hablilitation of the injured worker may very 
well determine the future that such agencies 
have in the total pattern of social services 
in this country. It is a challenge that is 
worth our best efforts. 


Clem Miller Memorial Fund 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 
Wednesday, April 24, 1963 
IN THE Faoi 5 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nature Conservancy is a nonprofit or- 
ganization dedicated to the preservation 
of natural areas for present and future 
generations. 

I recently received a letter from this 
organization, which now numbers over 
6,000 members, with particular respect 
to a memorial fund established in honor 
of our late colleague, the Honorable 
Clem Miller. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all of us 
who had the privilege of serving with 
Clem will feel this is a fitting tribute 
to a man we admired and respected. I 
am including the letter so that the 
House will be aware of the progress of 
the fund. 


THE NATURE CONSERVANCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1963. 
Hon. JEFFERY COHELAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Ma. COHELAN: Thinking of your 
great admiration for the late Clement 
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Miller, and of your support for the Point 
Reyes National Seashore project which 
Meant so much to Mr. Miller, it will be 
Btatifying to you we are sure to know that 
&t this time the Nature Conservancy has 
Teceived a total of 182 contributions to 
What we term the Cler! Miller Memorial 
Fund. This amounts to $2,445. The fund 
Will be used in the program of land acquisi- 
tion for the National Seashore project, as 
& special and practical tribute to the states- 
p of Mr. Miller in the conservation 
feld. 
In order to make certain that you have 
Our background let me say that the Nature 
vancy is a nonprofit membership 
Corporation dedicated to the preservation of 
Natural areas for present and future genera- 
tions. It seeks, by gift or purchase, to 
acquire lands that are important for scien- 
scenic or educational reasons, and to 
Such places for public good. Often 
We fit into the natural area protection and 
Preservation effort where no other organi- 
Zation is able to function effectively enough 
Or quickly enough. The organization 
Teaches back to 1917. Today we have ap- 
Proximately 6,000 members drawn from all 
ot Hfe, including scientific, profes- 
sional and business fields. 
About 10 percent of the lands we have 
have been transferred to schools 
and universities. In some instances we 
act as the agent of other groups, including 
80vernmental agencies, who for one reason 
Or another—usually the reason is lack of 
funds with which to act promptly when 
opportunity arises—in acquiring and hold- 
g properties until they can take over. 
Mrs. Miller suggested the memorial fund 
and we are deeply honored that our or- 
Banization was the one chosen to handle it. 
We have already entered into the Point 
Reyes National Seashore work in close co- 
Operation with the Department of the 
Interior and National Park Service, and 
zome of the land owners within the project, 
by participating in negotiations for Federal 
land acquisitions pending appropriation of 
Federal funds. We have been helping to 
land costs down in price and in getting 
& few of the key holdings admitted to the 
Project. 
As a constituent of yours I am well aware 
ot your own splendid work for the Point 
ves National Seashore project, and other 
Conservation objectives. We want to thank 
You for what you have done and are doing, 
and to give you our best encouragement 
for the future. Please call upon us here 
at home, or through our Washington, D.C. 
Office at any time. 
Cordially and sincerely, 
D. F. LEONARD, 
Governor. 


No Call for Mrs. Jimenez 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with the very timely 
and well written comments in the May 
20, 1963, issue of the Columbia Record 
On the actions which have been taken by 
the U.S. Government against the former 

ent of Venezuela, Mr. Marcos 

ez Jimenez. I ask unanimous con- 

Sent that this excellent editorial entitled 

No Call for Mrs. Jimenez” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: r. 

No CALL FOR MRS. JIMENEZ * 


A brunette mother of four children sits 
bitterly in her Miami Beach home today. 
Her husband sits alone in a jail cell, where 
he was placed last December 12 by a Federal 
court order, Soon, he may be ordered back 
to Venezuela where he will be killed. 

The telephone does not ring, with a long- 
distance operator saying, “We have a call 
from the White House.” And President Ken- 
nedy does not say, “We understand your 
heartache, Mrs. Jimenez, and in the spirit 
of American justice, I've arranged for Amer- 
ican reporters to talk to your husband.” 

No, The telephone does not ring, although 
the President has been known to call the 
wives of imprisoned men. 

But Mrs. Jimenez called in reporters last 
week, breaking a self-imposed silence of half 
a year. “Your Government has denied the 
general the privilege of speaking to the 

. she said. “So as he sits alone in a 
jail cell, I will speak for him.” 

She accused the U.S. Government of sign- 
ing her husband’s “death warrant” if it 
sends him back home next month. The 
reporters present knew she was right. 

She pointed out that in 1954 President 
Eisenhower had given her pudgy, balding 
husband the Legion of Merit. This was for 
his backing of the United States in its Latin 
American problems, and for the fact that 
the General always protected the rights and 
property of U.S. citizens in Venezuela.” 

She didn't quote other sections of the cita- 

She should have. It read: 

“His Excellency Col. Marcos Perez Jim- 
enez, in his position as President of the Re- 
public of Venezuela, as well as prior to his 
assumption of that office, has shown an out- 
standing spirit of mutual aid and friendship 
toward the United States. His healthy 
policy in economic and financial matters 
has facilitated the extension of foreign in- 
vestments his administration thus con- 
tributing to the greater welfare of his coun- 
try and the rapid development of his im- 
mense natural resources. 

“This policy, carefully combined with 
public works programs of far reach, has 
accomplished notable improvements in edu- 
cation, health, transportation, housing, and 
other important basic necessities. The total 
program has raised the general well-being 
of the Venezuelan people. Furthermore, his 
indefatigable energy and firmness of pur- 
pose has greatly increased the capacity of 
the armed forces of Venezuela for participa- 
tion in the collective defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. The measure taken under his 


direction to prepare for the 10th Inter- 


American Conference, in Caracas, constitut- 
ed a decisive determining factor towards its 
success. His constant vigilance before the 
problem of Communist infiltration has kept 
his government alert for the removal of the 
menace existing against his own country and 
the rest of the Americas; in addition, his 
recognition of the similarity of interests 
shared by the United States and Venezuela 
has permitted their traditionally cordial 
mutual relations to grow to the point where 
today they are stronger than ever.” 

Fighting back the tears, Mrs. Jimenez bit 
her lips and added: “Now your Government 
has taken a violent action by jailing him 
* * * how can this happen in America?” 

Nearby stood the youngest of her children, 
6-year-old Flor. “It tears my heart,” she 
said, “to have little Flor see her father sit- 
ting there in jail. She has repeatedly asked 
the sergeant, "When are you going to let my 
father go?!“ 

When? If the Kennedy administration has 
its way, after a 25-day grace period to allow 
Jimenez to appeal from a Supreme Court de- 
cision, he will be let go“ to Venezuela— 
and certain death. 
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Extradition and execution of Jimenes, the 
State Department feels, will improve rela- 
tions with Romulo Betancourt. 

Extradition will constitute a precedent- 
shattering reversal of policy of political 
asylum. When Jimenez sought the hospi- 
tality and protection of this country, he 
should have been refused the sanctity—if 
that had been the Judgment of Washington. 
Having been extended asylum, he should not 
be ordered back to Venezuela. 

He probably will go to his death, however. 

And Mrs. Jimenez, as she sits in her 
Florida home, must not expect the telephone 
to jangle with a compassionate President on 
the other end. 


City of Hartford Adopts Resolution in 
Support of the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO, Mr. Speaker, many 
of us in the House of Representatives 
have been concerned for some time by 
developments in the Middle East. The 
recent statements by some statesmen and 
by official outlets have breathed aggres- 
sion into the air. The sensitive nature 
of the relations between the compara- 
tively new State of Israel and her neigh- 
bors is well recognized. 

I have discussed this problem with 
the State Department and brought my 
views to their attention. It should be 
noted that the Common Council of Hart- 
ford has also discussed this matter and 
passed a resolution which has added the 
voice of this body to the warnings which 
have been expressed on this problem, 
and I offer the text of the resolution for 
publication in the Recorp: 

HARTFORD, CONN., 
May 14, 1963, 

This is to certify that at a meeting of the 
court of common council, May 13, 1963, the 
following resolution was passed. 

“Whereas the State of Israel is the only 
3 government in the Middle East, 
an 

“Whereas there have always been close ties 
between the people of the United States and 
the people of Israel, and 

“Whereas the new Arab federation has 
officially declared that It intends to destroy 
the State of Israel: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the court of common 
council of the City of Hartford hereby ex- 
presses its support for the State of Israel 
and calls upon the President of the United 
States, Congress, and the State Department— 

“(a) To make known to the Arab States 
that the security and independence of the 
State of Israel is a part of the foreign policy 
of the United States; 

“(b) To take positive action to bring a 
halt to the arms race in the Middle East; and 

“(c) To take the initiative in bringing the 
Arab States and Israel together at the peace 
table, and that coples of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, Senator THOMAS J. 
Dovp, Senator Annan A. Rrsicorr, Con- 
gressman EMILIO Q. Dappario, and Congress- 
man BERNARD GRABOWSKI.” 

Rosert D. DELANEY, 
Deputy City Clerk. 
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Address of Hon. Victor L. Anfuso at Kings 
Point Maritime Association Dinner on 
May 9, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, just yesterday, Palmiro Togli- 
atti, secretary general of the Italian 
Communist Party, threatened that nation 
with agitations, riots, and possible blood- 
shed if another center-left government 
were formed, which would evidently be a 
move to isolate the Italian Communist 
Party. This action was predicted in a 
speech by the Honorable Victor L. Anfuso 
at the Kings Point Maritime Association 
dinner in his honor on May 9, 1963, and 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include his speech: 

SPEECH or Hon. Vicron L. ANFUSO AT KINGS 
POINT MARITIME ASSOCIATION DINNER IN 
His Honor at THE HOTEL Astor, May 9, 
1963 
Harold, I hardly recognized myself after 

that very fine introduction. But let me 

return it in kind—this dinner would never 
have been the success that it is without you; 

The US. merchant marine and the associa- 

tion of which you are president owe you a 

great debt of gratitude. As a matter of fact 
this dinner should not have been tendered 
to me, it should have been tendered to you 
for your self-sacrifice on behalf of the boys 
of the academy. From now on I am going 
to call you “Mr. Merchant Marine.” Now 
before I say what I want to say this evening 

I should like to make some very brief ob- 

servations ng the merchant marine. 

The loss of the Thresher recently focused 
attention upon the sea and the ships and 
the men who sail them. Without the mer- 
chant marine, the Navy, the Army, and the 
Air Force would never have been able to 
accomplish their missions. 

One of the most heroic feats I can remem- 
ber was during the Normandy invasion when 
1,000 merchant seamen volunteered to take 
crippled merchant vessels to Normandy 
where they were deliberately sunk in order 
to form the foundation for emergency har- 
bors and break-water piers for the landing 
troops. All this was done under heavy 
shelling by enemy shore batteries. 

I believe in a strong merchant marine in 
times of peace and in war. I strongly believe 
in this academy which is producing these 
men who go to sea and that they should 
receive all of the benefits that are accorded 
to other academies. Second-class citizen- 
ship in our services is just as bad as second- 
class citizenship in our political life. 

And Franklin, I can't tell you how grate- 
ful I am for accepting my invitation to be 
the guest here tonight. You and 
I have been friends for many years, worked 
together for the things we both believe in. 
Your job has been more difficult than mine, 
however, because you are the son of the 
greatest President that has ever served these 
United States and therefore a lot more was 
demanded of you. I well remember when we 
served together in Congress how you were 
called to speak in every distant city in the 
Nation because you were Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Jr. You answered all of these 
calls and satisfied your audiences but your 
critics, who were also the critics of your 
father, instead of giving you credit made 
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the most dastardly attacks upon you. But 
that's all over now. Today you've come back 
on your own and from where I stand you 
look mighty good to me. There’s no stopping 
you now, F.DR. 

Ladies and gentlemen since I have occu- 
plied this lofty position of a Supreme Court 
justice I've often been asked am I really 
happy? Do I miss Washington? Of course 
I like my position—who wouldn't. But I 
also miss Washington. I've never been one 
to stand still while an injustice was being 
committed against my fellow man. 

Now as a justice of the Supreme Court I 
read assiduously what's going on in the 
Congress and elsewhere in the world. I 
don't like many of the things that are 
happening and I wish I was back again 
lending a helping hand to strengthen our 
Democratic forces in the fight against a 
calculating enemy which is working day and 
night in its aim to destroy us. 

I'm convinced that we cannot win this 
battle by having a greater number of inter- 
continental or intermediate ballistic mis- 
siles alone. The real struggle throughout 
the world is an ideological one. If we wish 
to win this struggle, we must fight for the 
equality of man be he white, yellow, or 
black. It’s a shame that some of our lead- 
ers have not as yet recognized this world 
movement to attain human dignity for all 
peoples. This world will never be really 
free until we do. There can be no distinc- 
tion between justice for the whites and jus- 
tice for the Negroes—or yellow people—for 
that matter—on the calendar. 

Another thing we must fight for, which 
we are neglecting of late, is religious free- 
dom and against the persecution of any peo- 
ple because of the way they worship God. 
I am a Catholic but I love my Jewish and 
Protestant neighbors because they believe 
in a Supreme Being. I guess more than 
anything else my experience on the space 
committee convinced me of this. Here we 
are trying to conquer the Moon and settle 
on other planets. I don’t know how many 
decades or scores of years it will take for 
us to do that. But if it took us a million 
years we will never duplicate what God has 
already created—the universe itself. 

It is my firm belief that as Christians and 
Jews we must fight with deeds and not 
words those who believe that there is no 
God and that man is supreme on earth. 
This was the thinking of the Kaiser, Hitler, 
Mussolini, and is now the thinking Khru- 
shchev and Mao Tse-tung. On this issue 
between the believers and the nonbelievers 
we cannot lose if we follow God's principle 
of equal justice for all. And we don’t need 
intercontinental and intermediate ballistic 
missiles to doit. A fight for principle in my 
opinion is more potent than any hydro- 
gen or atomic bomb. 

When you come right down to it what 
we are really seeking in this country and 
elsewhere in the world is a better life. I 
like to call this a movement toward the 
center—away from the selfishness and greed 
and the extreme rightists and away from the 
Godlessness and myth of the extreme leftists. 
I don’t care what you call the extreme right- 
ists—whether you call them land barons, 
capitalists, plutocrats or anything else—the 
fact is that they have been hard giver-up- 
pers. They want to keep everything for 
themselves. This has formed fertile grounds 
for the extreme leftists who promise the 
subjugated peoples of the world the things 
that every man and woman longs for—their 
own piece of land, their own homes, better 
working conditions, health benefits, educa- 
tion, etc. The Communists have scored vic- 
tory after victory throughout the world be- 
cause of this approach even in strong re- 
ligious countries. 

The best example I can give of this is 
Italy. But before talking about Italy, I'd 
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like to pause a bit and welcome for the first 
time in the United States—at least at & 
public function—the new Consul General of 
the Republic of Italy—the Marquis Vittorio 
Cordero di Montezemolo. 

Italy today has the largest and strongest 
Communist Party outside of Russia, I re- 
call the many talks I had after World War 
II with Degasperi, its first prime minister 
under the Republic and later with his suc- 
cessor Fanfani. We discussed this great 
vacuum in the center which needed to be 
filed. I told Fanfani when he was Secre- 
tary General of the Demo-Christian Party. 
before he came here in 1956, Why don't you 
do what F. DR. did in this country when he 
became president in 1932? At that time our 
farmers and working people in the cities were 
having the same trouble with the 
giver-uppers, Many of you will recall that 
the Socialist Party formed a threat at that 
time. For example, social security, mini- 
mum wages and many other humane benefits 
were first in the platform of the Socialist 
Party. What did F.D.R. do? He adopted 
this platform of the Socialist Party, made it 
the platform of the Democratic Party and 
actually brought these benefits into being. 
This spelled the end of the Socialist Party in 
this country. In Italy, I suggested, you can 
do the same thing.” Fanfani tried it and 
Was successful. Whereas a coalition govern- 
ment used to rule the country by a bare 3 
vote majority, he was able to win by more 
than a 125-majority vote. But now, in this 
last election in Italy, made a violent and 
very expensive campaign against this move- 
ment toward the center, toward the crea- 
tion of a happy middle class. The result: 
Confusion among the voters with the Com- 
munists gaining an extra 1 million votes. I 
knew this was going to happen following my 
talks last year with Fanfani and the new 
Secretary General of the Demo-Christian 
Party, Signor Aldo Moro. Mr. Moro was well 
aware of the split within the Demo-Chris- 
tian Party and its resulting consequences. 
He gave me a priceless letter which I showed 
to responsible people in Washington. It is 
very likely that either Mr. Fanfani or Mr. 
Moro will be called upon to form a new 
cabinet. I hope that whoever gets this 
assignment that he will succeed in bringing 
an F.D.R. type of democracy in Italy. 

After all, my friends, Italy's Republic is 
only 15 years old. It already has made the 
greatest advances in all of Europe and has 
proven itself to be our greatest ally, in spite 
of the fact that it has been made the center 
of attack in Europe by Communist ingenuity 
and plenty of money. 

Some time in the future, my friends, I 
hope to be able to tell you of the plans I had 
for NATO, SEATO, Cuba, Haiti, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, and all Latin 
America. 

So you say to me—what's new? How do 
you like being a supreme court justice and 
I say I like it fine—but I still miss Washing- 
ton. 


Power Empire Signs Reemerge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA Į 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 
Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, it has 


been apparent for the last 2 or more 
years that there is a real struggle be- 


and investor-owned public utilities for 
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the control of power in the Nation. It 
is also quite apparent that through the 
Various systems of distribution of elec- 

c power generated in the tremendous 
lignite coal fields of North Dakota, the 
Federal authorities are attempting to 


control of the national distribu- 


of power away from the REA as well 
as from the investor-owned companies. 

An editorial in the Bismarck Tribune, 

„N. Dak., for May 20, points 

Cut some of the factors involved in the 

ute over who is to own and operate 

the distribution of this electricity. This 

editorial points out the feeling of the 

Unbiased people who are living in the 
Midst of this power struggle. 

I therefore include this editorial in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A POWER EMPIRE SIGNS REEMERGE 

Partially forgotten suspicions that the 
Kennedy administration is seeking to con- 
Struct a huge public power empire in this 

have been revived. 

there was the reported denial of a 
loan to a northern Minnesota cooperative, 
Called United Power Association, to build a 
generating plant near Stanton. 

Rural Electric Administration rejection of 
the United Power loan is credited by many 

Oblique intervention by Basin Electric, 

already has a loan for a plant at Stan- 

ton and would like to supply power to 
United. 

When United Electric made its loan ap- 
Plication, Basin interposed an invitation to 
United to forget-its own plans and throw 

With Basin. But United Power, deter- 
Mined to provide the cheapest possible power 
to its customers, wasn't about to let itself 

swallowed up in any such nt. 

The indications are, however, that United 
Power's independence doesn’t fit into the 
Brandiose public power scheme cooked up 
by Interior Secretary Udall’s underlings. So 
United's leaders are turning to nongovern- 
mental sources for a loan, with good hopes 
Of getting it. 

Now Minnkota Power Cooperative, an 
®astern North Dakota and western Minne- 
Sota generating and transmission group, has 
been denied a $344 million REA loan to im- 
Prove and expand its facilities. 

But theres’ a strong hint that Minnkota 
c 

in 


All this could be an extension of the same 
Power play that killed a North Dakota com- 


bine, Lignite Electric, which was denied a 


eral loan about the same time that Basin 
Electric got one. 

There is nothing in Federal law that says 
that only one giant powerplant, owned and 
Controlled by one outfit, must generate all 
the power to be supplied to all cooperatives 
in the North Central States. But this seems 
to be the objective of the Kennedy adminis- 

tion power empire builders. 

REA Chief Norman Clapp, with Mr. Udall 
Cooperating as needed, appears to be revising 

joan criteria, and interpreting them, to 
fit his ambitions for Basin as each new pro- 
in the region arises. 

The idea that REA might loan money to 
build another generating unit near Stanton 

that unit is a Basin unit, but won't if it 
isn't a part of the Basin system, doesn't 
Square at all with long-established REA 
Philosophy and policy. 

Basin should be wished all success; but the 
fact of its existence should not be permitted 

foreclose all opportunity for others who 
Gesire to serve themselves. 
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Ernie Davis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, sports 
lovers everywhere were saddened this 
weekend by the untimely death of the 
brilliant halfback, Ernie Davis. Along 
with the rest of Cleveland football fans, 
my family and I followed his amazing 
record on the playing field for Syracuse 
University and welcomed the prospect of 
his bringing his skill to the Cleveland 
Browns. My sons are particularly proud 
of the autographs he gave them. 

For 13 months Ernie fought a quiet, 
courageous battle against leukemia, 
marking a place for himself in our mem- 
ories far beyond the great sportsmanship 
and ability he demonstrated in football, 
I am pleased to learn that the Browns 
have proposed establishment of the Ernie 
Davis Foundation for Leukemia 
Research. His mother, Mrs. Arthur Rad- 
ford of Elmira, N.Y., has asked that in 
lieu of flowers for the funeral, contribu- 
tions be sent for the foundation to 
Western Reserve University research 
center. 

The feeling we in Cleveland have about 
Ernie Davis is summed up in the follow- 
ing tributes from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and Cleveland Press: 

[From the Plain Dealer, May 19, 1963] 

War We Know ABOUT ERNIE Davis 

Ernie Davis might have been one of the 
greatest professional football halfbacks in 
game's history. He might have been a fall- 
ure, because the pro game is not the same 
as college football where Ernie won all the 
top prizes. It often happens that a standout 
collegian is no star in football's paid ranks. 

We never will know this about Ernie be- 
cause the leukemia which struck him down 
last sumnfer resulted in his death early yes- 
terday. The former Syracuse University star, 
first Negro to win the coveted Heisman 
Award, never had the chance to wear a Cleve- 
land Browns’ uniform. 

But we do know something about Ernie 
Davis. He appeared at banquets and events 
around town where his presence had been 
requested. He was a fine-looking young 
man, well-dressed, pleasant but quiet. His 
superb body, trained. by the demands of 
sports competition since his youth, retained 
its outward appearance of grace and 
strength. 

Davis, as he knew and as his friends and 
his audiences knew, was living on borrowed 
time. But there was a wonderful sort of 
brushoff given the knowledge of the im- 
pending tragedy. Ernie Davis faced up to 
his losing battle with cancer but he didn't 
let it interfere with the realization there 
were other things in this world than his 
illness, 

All credit to the Browns for the consid- 
erate, wise way they handled the Davis af- 
fair. While neither they, nor we, nor the 
public ever will know if Ernie could have 
made the grade on the pro field, we do know 
something about Ernie Davis. He was a real 
man. 
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[From the Cleveland Press, May 20, 1963] 
EnNIE Davis: 


Cleveland area football fans never really 
got to know Ernie Davis. Leukemia pre- 
vented his making the Browns’ lineup last 
fall, and now he is dead. 

Thoughts turn to the mother of this great 
athlete, who won so many honors while play- 
ing at Syracuse. She was widowed when he 
was a little boy, had to go to work. She was 
tremendously proud of this son who seemed 
certain to become an outstanding profes- 
sional football star. 

Suddenly, at the age of 23, he is dead—his 
life’s bright promise unfulfilled. His mother, 
now Mrs. Arthur Radford, will need all the 
courage and sympathy her relatives and 
friends can offer to support her in the days 
ahead. 

It would be a splendid thing if a memo- 
rial—perhaps a scholarship fund—could be 
established in Ernie Davis’ name, to help 
other young men fulfill future promise— 
something this tragic young man was not 
permitted to do. 


Lot To Learn About Living 
Here on Earth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend, Mr. Jack Lemmon, manager 
of the Santa Rosa, N. Mex., Chamber 
of Commerce, has long been an out- 
standing and respected member of the 
business community of Santa Rosa. On 
May 16, 1963, some very astute observa- 
tions by Mr. Lemmon appeared in the 
Santa Rosa News, which I feel warrant 
consideration by all responsible citizens. 

The observations follow: 

We've Gor a Lor To LEARN ABOUT LIVING 
HERE ON EARTH 


What an age of paradoxes we live in. Race 
riots in the South are in progress at the 
very moment we are completing preparations 
for orbiting a man around the earth. 

Imagine the teamwork it takes to place 
& man in orbit and imagine the lack of tol- 
erance it takes to become involved in a 
race riot. Americans in both cases. In the 
first, demonstrating their great sophistica- 
tion and ability in working together for_ 
progress. In the second, demonstrating their 
ability to band together for the degradation 
of the dignity of fellow Americans, 

What mixed emotions these two accom- 

ts produce in us all. Pride and 
shame, joy and sorrow, and envy and sym- 
pathy. le 

When I think of the man in space, I almost 
burst my shirt buttons with pride at being 
an American. When I think about the race 
riots, I shrink down just a little. I'm not 
at all sure that I'd like to try explaining 
to the rest of the world just how this sort 
of thing can come about in America. 

Im not saying that rm ashamed of being 
an American. I'm just saying that I feel 
a little embarrassed and dismayed that 
Americans could become involved in any- 
7 RON MSDN OOG. £2 © 5808 


We've Got A 
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To me, it’s simply incredible that men 
could become bent on mayhem solely be- 
cause of the pigmentation of another man's 
skin. White, black, red, yellow, or even 
purple, it makes no sense. 

Seems like even though we can orbit a man 
in space, we've still got an awful lot to learn 
about living here on earth. 


A Golden Fiscal Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK 


MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in 
January of this year the Kennedy econo- 
mists advised the Nation that because 
the economy was in such bad condition 
we needed to increase Federal spending 
so as to stimulate economic activity. 
Now they are telling us the*economy is 
much improved and things look pretty 
good after all. But we find no corre- 
sponding change in the Kennedy pres- 
sures for more spending and for a 
planned budget deficit. The opportunity 
now presented to the President is spelled 
out in the following article which ap- 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of May 22, 1963: 

A GOLDEN FISCAL OPPORTUNITY: RISING ECON- 
omy Is CALLED A RARE CHANCE FOR PRESI- 

DENT To TRIM BUDGET AND DEFICTT 


(By Richard Wilson) 


If President Kennedy were to follow his 
own formula of dynamic, and adjustable, 
leadership he would go before Congress and 
say something like this: 

“When I last addressed you in January, 
conditions were different than today. We 
could not then foresee clearly the rising 
strength of the economy. It is, in any case, 
difficult to peer 18 months into the future 
as we must do in the formulation of a Fed- 
eral budget. 

“We see now, however, a heartening rise 
in most of the reliable business indicators on 
a scale likely to carry well into next year if 
not beyond. 

“T saw in January, as I see now, the neces- 
sity of a general reduction in taxation to re- 
lease the brake on economic growth. 

“But the improved economic outlook no 
longer justifies a rate of Federal spending to 
produce a $12 billion deficit as a spur for 
increased economic activity. 

“Tt is still relatively early in the congres- 
sional session. Action has not been taken 
on most of the appropriation bills. I be- 
lieve that the Congress would be justified in 
cutting on the average of 5 to 10 percent 
from the original budget submissions except 
in those areas where the Federal Government 
has fixed obligations.” 

Unfortunately, there is no sign that Mr. 
Kennedy will make such an address to Con- 
gress. But he would do so if he carried out 
his own ideas of a flexible response to chang- 
ing conditions in the process of using Execu- 
tive powers to control the economic climate. 

On the contrary, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Dillon, hails the improved eco- 
nomic prospects as likely to so increase Gov- 
ernment tax revenues that the prospective 
$12 billion budget deficit will be cut by $1 
billion. It would be possible to cut it much 
more by a sensible attitude toward Govern- 
ment expenditures in every field, including 
foreign aid, space, and defense. 
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When he addressed Congress on January 
15, Mr. Kennedy proposed to pour more 
money into the national economy and take 
proportionately less out. Now there is cer- 
tainly less economic justification for the 
planned deficit program than in January, 
and every justification for the adoption of 
stabilizing economic policies. 

Moreover, there is more reason now, with 
the increased economic activity, to believe 
that lowered rates of taxation might result 
in increased Government revenues. 

Mr. Kennedy thus has at this moment a 
golden opportunity to move away from the 
huge planned deficit of January into a sob- 
erer and sounder program of spending and 
taxation. 

He appears to be caught, however, as he 
has been in other instances, in the webs of 
his own rhetoric. He has anticipated, in 
hard-to-swallow syntax, conditions that did 
not materialize. He tends to become frozen 
into doctrinaire positions from which he has 
difficulty receding, perhaps because he has 
formulated them so well in words. 

The idea of a sophisticated“ Western Eu- 
rope approach to planned deficits on a large 
scale is one of these fixations in spite of 
new evidence that these doctrines are get- 
ting the Western Europeans into trouble. 

France, at the moment, is going through 
a painful economic period of adjustment and 
reaction to its planned-deficits policies. 
Business credit is being curbed, prices are 
being frozen, retall profit margins limited, 
and income taxes increased in a convulsion 
that adversely affects the popularity of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s grand economic design. 

Mr. Kennedy can no longer point with any 
satisfaction to Western European economic 
policies as an example for the United States. 

Inability to perceive and respond quickly 
and accurately to changing economic trends 
is the inner weakness of the modified eco- 
nomic planning policies which appeal to 
President Kennedy. His predecessor, Mr. 
Eisenhower, no genius in economic matters, 
erred perhaps on the side of not responding 
at all, in the conviction that conditions 
would probably have changed before his ac- 
tion could have its effect. 

Mr. Kennedy’s attitude is, in part, a reac- 
tion against the Eisenhower let-it-alone pol- 
icy; but the President need not be controlled 
by such compulsive feelings. | 

He could act now, promptly and surely, 
toward more rational fiscal policies, which 
probably would be heartily welcomed in 
Congress and make his way easier in his 
entire legislative program. 


Mass Persecution of Hungarian Minority 
in Communist Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, recent 
reports from Eastern Europe have re- 
vealed a new campaign by Communist 
Rumania directed at the complete and 
permanent subjugation of the Hungar- 
ian minority living in Rumania. 

These Hungarians, numbering some 2 
million people, live mainly in Transyl- 


Following the Hungarian revolt in 
1956, and the resurgence of a movement 
for an independent Transylvania 
among Rumania’s Hungarians, the Bu- 
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charest Government instituted a series 
of oppressive, terroristic actions. There 
were mass arrests, deportations, and 
hundreds of executions. 

Today, this unfortunate minority con- 
tinues to suffer under a brutal tyran- 
nical Communist Rumanian Govern- 
ment. 

There is no doubt that these tortured 
people are wholly without representa- 
tion in the United Nations. The Hun- 
garian and Rumanian representatives 
to the U.N. are completely dominated by 
the Soviet-Communist Government. It 
is impossible, therefore, for the Hungar- 
ians to rely upon these delegates for the 
preservation of their liberty and free- 
dom. 

In conformity with the principles set 
forth in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, the United States should do every- 
thing possible to protect the human 
freedoms of these Hungarians. 

On May 21, 1963, I wrote to the Hon- 
orable Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations. I asked Mr. 
Stevenson to take such action as may be 
appropriate to bring these persecutions 
and oppressions to the attention of the 
United Nations. 

On April 15, 1963, the Washington 
Post carried an article by Mr. Edward 


Crankshaw, concerning the renewal of 


the political, cultural, and religious per- 
secution of Hungarians in Rumania, I 
wish to commend Mr. Crankshaw for his 
factual chronology of events which is of 
great interest and concern to freedom- 
loving people throughout the world. 

Mr. Crankshaw's article follows: 

West Gers APPEAL From HUNGARIANS LIVING 
IN RUMANIA 
(By Edward Crankshaw) 

Lonpon.—An appeal to the West smuggled 
out of Rumania has lifted a corner of the 
veil between Eastern and Western Europe to 
reveal a glimpse of yet another racial tragedy. 

The appeal comes from the Hungarian mi- 
nority in Transylvania, 2 million dour, sober, 
stubborn people who believe they face bio- 
logical extermination. 

The authors of the appeal speak in the 
mame of the “Independent Transylvania” 
movement, which has existed a long time. 
Today even to fall under suspicion of being 
involved in it is enough to bring 7 years’ 
imprisonment. 

Transylvania, with is broad river valleys, 
is a little Switzerland, and there have always 
been Transylvanians to aspire to this status. 
Under the Hapsburg monarchy Transylvania 
belonged to Hungary, and with its large mass 
of Rumanian peasants and its ancient settle- 
ments of Saxons, was run by Hungarians for 
the benefit of Budapest. Since 1918, when 
it went to Rumania, the boot has been on 
the other foot. 

After the Communist selzure of power in 
Rumania the H minority was at first 
highly privileged. It provided the bulk of 
the civil servants in Transylvania as well as 
a number of leading government function- 
aries. The trouble started In 1956, after the 
failure of the Hungarian uprising. 

According to the appeal, the Hungarian 
revolt had strong echoes in Transylvania. 
So much so that the Soviet Union had to 
abandon its first plan of using Czech and 
Rumanian troops to put down the revolt: 
The presence of so many H in the 
Rumanian army produced doubts about the 
loyalty of the army as a whole. 

Once the revolt was put down In Budapest 
by Russian tanks, the Rumanians decided to 
use the occasion to smash their own Hun- 
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Sarian minority in Transylvania. There were 
arrests, heavy prison sentences (10-25 
years) and many executions. The families 
Of the condemned men often were deported 
Other parts of Rumania, above all to the 
marshes of the Danube delta. 

Then in the summer of 1959 the Hungarian 
University at Cluj was closed down and a 
few months later the ancient college at Alud 
followed sult. Its famous Hungarian library 
Was scattered and partly burned. Some pro- 
Tessors committed suicide, But the responsi- 
ble leaders of the Hungarian minority drew 
Up a memorandum to the United Nations. 
The Rumanian Government stepped in, most 
Of the signatories to the memorandum were 
Shot, and the United Nations remained in 

orànce, 

Bince 1959, the Hungarians, both Catholic 
and Protestant (as opposed to the Rumanian 
Orthodox) have been forbidden under pain 
Of heavy imprisonment to practice their reli- 
Bion openly (Rumania is harsher in this 
Matter than any of the satellites). 

In 1961, the so-called autonomous Hungar- 

territory in Transylvania, established in 
1952 (while Stalin was still alive), was 

en up. Originally it included the three 
Counties most densely populated by Hun- 
Fartans—they made up 79 percent of the 
total, Now a third of this area, with its 
Hungarian population, has been attached to 
Other administrative regions; adjacent, 
Mainly Rumanian area, has been added to it, 
and the party administration has been 
Purged of Hungarians, 

Last year under the influence of Premier 
Janos Kadar’s thaw in Hungary, a number 
Of intellectuals of Transylvanian origin, long 
Settled in Hungary, came together to see 
What could be done for their Transylvania 
Cousins. But the Rumanian Government got 
Wind of their activities and sent a stiff note 
to the Hungarian Government asking it to 

action unless relations between the two 

Countries were not to be seriously affected. 

Kadar decided to act and arrested Sandor 

George Bodor, and Guyla Szigmond, 

Who were sent to prison on a charge of “in- 
Citement to illegal organization.” 

Until now no one in the West could un- 
derstand why Kadar had imprisoned these 
Men at the very moment when he was try- 
ing hard, and successfully, to liberalize his 
system. 

It is widely believed that the Soviet Union 
has been siding with the Rumanians in this 
Matter, partly because it regards the Hun- 
Garlans as difficult subjects partly because in 
the Carpathian Ukraine it has a 200,000- 
Strong Hungarian minority of its own. 

According to the appeal, a group of repre- 
sentatives of the banned Catholic and Prot- 
estant churches in Transylvania recently 
Sent another appeal to Moscow asking the 
Soviet Union to annex Transylvania rather 
than leave it to the mercy of the Ruma- 
Rians—the new appeal said that signatories 
Of the one to Moscow were sent to prison for 
25 years. 


Clifford R. Hope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, many of my 
Colleagues who have served with former 
Clifford R. Hope, and who 

have come to honor and respect this dis- 
ed American, will be interested 

in knowing he has retired to a more lei- 
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surely life, and has submitted his re- 
signation as president of Great Plains 
Wheat, Inc. He was instrumental in or- 
ganizing Great Plains Wheat, after his 
voluntary retirement from 30 years’ serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives in 
1957. 

Mr. Hope, who I proudly claim as a 
constituent, has a most illustrious career 
in agriculture, and has done more for the 
advancement of agriculture, and welfare 
of our Nation’s farmers than any other 
living American. 

His statement announcing his resigna- 
tion to the Board of Directors of Great 
Plains Wheat recently, follows: 

In less than a month, I will observe my 
70th birthday which marks the span of life 
allotted to man in the Bible and somewhat 
past the usual retirement age in business 
and industry. Mrs. Hope, whose health has 
not been good, although improving, feels 
very strongly that we have both reached an 
age where we should spend more time to- 
gether, and I must agree with her. 

Also, like all of us, there are many things 
I have hoped to do which I have not been 
able to work into a busy life. If I do them 
at all, they can't be put off much longer. 

Right now I'm about 2 years behind with 
my rose gardening and even further behind 
in visiting my grandchildren, to say nothing 
of the stack of books gathering dust while 
I'm trying to find time to read them. 


Mr. Hope's statement was followed by 
these comments from the Great Plains 
Newsletter of May 20, 1963: 

In accepting the resignation, Board Chair- 
man Otis Tossett said that Hope is virtually 
irreplaceable. “His experience, his ability, 
and his talents were invaluable to our asso- 
ciation in its formative years.” 

Tossett pointed out that Hope served 80 
years in Congress, including two terms as 
chairman of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. “From this vantage point, he wit- 
nessed the revolution in farm % 
And he played a leading role in shaping 
farm programs and policies through depres- 
sion years, the wartime boom, and the crit- 
ical postwar recovery period.” 

In 1954, Hope spearheaded congressional 
work on Public Law 480 which later formed 
the base for the Nation’s Food for Peace ef- 
forts. The bill contained two basic con- 
cepts—that America’s farm abundance 
should and must be used to produce a better 
world and that U.S. agriculture, in order to 
remain vigorous and healthy, must seek for- 
eign markets for its products. 


For the benefit of my colleagues and 
others who have not been privileged to 
know him, and benefit from his associa- 
tions and broad knowledge of agricul- 
tural matters, I submit also the follow- 
ing statement which appeared in the 
September 22, 1959, issue of the North- 
western Miller: 

InTROpUCING CLIrrorp R. HOPE 

No one could be better qualified by birth, 
upbringing, or experience to speak for the 
wheatgrowers of the Great Plains than Clif- 
ford R. Hope. Born an Iowan, a move in 
early boyhood turned him tem: into 
an Oklahoman, but in 1906 he settled for 
Kansas and he has been a distinguished Kan- 
san ever since—though a year in college at 
Lincoln might have brought disaffection from 
Kansas and a yearning to be a Nebraskan. 
Beyond that, his education was purely 
Kansan. 


As Lieutenant Hope, U.S, Army, in World 
War I he learned to work with men; as 
Lawyer Hope, he learned the skill of negotia- 
tion; as State Representative Hope he dipped 
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his feet into political waters and as Speaker 
Hope in the Kansas House of Representatives 
he learned to control debate. Then, as Con- 
gressman Hope he learned the intricacies of 
political life on the Federal level. As Chair- 
man Hope of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee he learned the problems of the farmers 
vis-a-vis the Government and vice 
versa, 

As the recipient of many degrees he is Dr. 
Hope, one of his doctorates having been con- 
ferred by what is now known as Kansas 
State University * * * and K-State honors 
not lightly. 

It was in 1920 that he was first elected to 
the Kansas House of Representatives and 


after subsequent reelections he ended his . 


State political career as speaker in 1926, 
thence to move to Washington as a Kansan 
Representative. He was chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee in the 80th 
Congress, 1947-48, and in the 83d Congress, 
1953-54. 


He had a part in the formulation and 


enactment of all agricultural legislation dur- 
ing the period he-served in Congress—from 
1927 to his voluntary retirement on January 
3, 1957, the longest period ever served by a 
Representative of Kansas, Additionally, he 
served as a member of the House Committee 
on Labor and other important committees 
including the important Committee on Post 
War Economic Policy and Planning in the 
78th Congress. As a member of this com- 
mittee he visited Russia, Iran, Egypt, Greece, 


Italy. and most countries of Western Europe. 


Mr. Hope's Interests range worldwide, He 
Was a member of the US. delegation to the 
first meeting of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations at Que- 
bec in 1945, and attended similar meetings in 
the same capacity in Copenhagen, Washing- 
ton, and Rome between 1946 and 1955. He 
was a member of U.S. delegations on other 
matters, and was congressional adviser to 
the American delegation to international 
wheat conferences in 1948-49 and in 1952. 

Since January 1, 1959, he has been presi- 
dent of the Great Plains Wheat Market De- 
velopment Association with headquarters at 
Garden City, Kans., where he makes his home. 
Home is presided over—surely Mr. Hope has 
no time to preside over it—by the former 
Pauline E. Sanders of Topeka whom he mar- 
ried in 1921. There are two children, Clif- 
ford R. Hope, Jr., practicing law in Garden 
City, and daughter, Martha, now Mrs. Frank 
West of New York. And to complete the 
Hope clan there are eight grandchildren. 

Spare-time activities? It is a lengthy 
list—church affairs, Masonic Orders includ- 
ing Consistory and Shrine, Odd Fellows, Elks, 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and Kiwanis. 

Such is the man who now speaks for the 
wheatgrowers of the Great Plains and their 
laudable efforts to “help themselves” and 
their country to greater prosperity. 


Productivity Expert Calls Technological 
Advances Employment Boon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a familiar 
theme—one which often emanates from 
tion spokesmen—is that the 
advancing rate of technological change 
in our society will bring mass unemploy- 
ment unless vigorous action is taken by 
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Government. These gloom-and-doom 
theorists see the job displacement caused 
by automation, but often fail to take ac- 
count of the new jobs which automation 
creates and the other benefits which it 
bestows. 

While technological change requires 
continuing adjustments in our labor 
force, including greater worker mobility 
and constant upgrading of our Nation's 
skills, which Government frequently im- 
pedes, we should not lose sight of the 
need for and benefits of advancing tech- 
nology. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Industrial Conference Board recently in 
New York City, Prof. John W. Kendrick, 
of George Washington University, one of 
the Nation's top authorities on produc- 
tivity, made a strong case that rapid 
productivity advances and technological 
innovations reduce our unemployment 
rather than increase it. Professor 
Kendrick pointed out that insofar as in- 
creased rates of innovation and produc- 
tivity advances widen profit margins, 
they stimulate increased investment 
which in turn boosts overall demand and 
employment. 

The points which Professor Kendrick 
has developed require careful considera- 
tion at a time when the tendency too 
often is to regard technological advance- 
ment with fear rather than hope. Under 
unanimous consent, I include a news- 
paper article from the Washington Post 
of May 18, reporting on Professor 
Kendrick’s speech, in the Recor at this 
point: 

TECHNOLOGY CALLED EMPLOYMENT Boon 

(By Frank C. Porter) 

The present high rate of productivity ad- 
vance and technological innovation may help 
to reduce today’s distressing level of unem- 
ployment rather than raise it, the closing ses- 
sion of the National Industrial Conference 


one of the Nation's top authorities on pro- 
ductivity trends. 

“Labor has nothing to fear from acceler- 
ated rates of technological advance,” Kend- 
rick said. He repeated testimony given earlier 
before the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress to the effect that periods of ac- 
celerated productivity advance in the past 
have been periods of less-than-average un- 
employment rates and vice versa. 

Kendrick's optimism contrasts sharply with 
Kennedy administration . The 
President, Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz, 
and Walter W. Heller, chief White House 
economic adviser, in cular, are con- 
cerned that the high rate of technological ad- 
vance may displace workers faster than in- 
creased demand for goods can reabsorb them 
into the work force. 

Implicit in the George Washington econo- 
mist's arguments is the assumption that the 
current high level of joblessness may be the 
result of low productivity gains in recent 
years. Output per man hour rose an aver- 
age 4 percent annually between 1947 and 
1955, a period of unusually low unemploy- 
ment, he noted yesterday. But in the past 
8 years, productivity increases have fallen 
to an average annual rate of 2 percent. 

This rate is now in a strong upsurge. 
Kendrick said Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates show a 3-percent gain in 1962, bet- 
ter than any other recovery year since 1955. 

This has given the present recovery a new 
lease on life, Kendrick continued, and if it 
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continues it may presage a general accelera- 
tion in the Nation's growth in output of 
goods and services. Insofar as increased rates 
of innovation and productivity advance help 
to widen profit margins, further increases in 
investment are stimulated and, these in turn, 
boost overall demand, he added. 

“Historically, it is the industries with 
greater-than-average productivity advance 
that have tended to increase employment 
more than average,” Kendrick pointed out. 
“What the country has to fear is the un- 
progressive employer or industry.” 

Another National Industrial Conference 
Board speaker, H. W. Balgooyen, executive 
vice president of American and Foreign Power 
Co., Inc., cited several factors which he said 
point to improvement of the general eco- 
nomic outlook for Latin America. “These 
include,” he said, “better prospects for ex- 
ports and a halt in the downtrend of com- 
modity prices, steps toward freer trade among 
Latin American nations, growing concern 
over infiation, and a growing sense of social 
and political and social responsibility shown 
by Latin America's business leaders.” 


The Supreme Court’s Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
take pleasure in calling to the attention 
of the Members of this body two edi- 
torials on the Supreme Court’s decisions 
of last Monday on the sit-in cases. One 
editorial is from the Augusta Chronicle 
dated May 22, 1963, entitled “Danger in 
Court Decrees” and the other is from the 
Greenville Piedmont dated May 22, 1963, 
entitled “Disaster for Business.” Both 
of these editorials point out the dilemma 
in which these Court decisions place 
American businessmen aside from the 
impact which these decisions have on 
the right of local self-government by all 
the American people. I ask unanimous 
consent that these editorials be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) Piedmont, May 
22, 1963] 
DISASTER FOR BUSINESS? 

The US. Supreme Court ruling on seven 
sit-in demonstrations by Negroes in southern 
establishments serving the public could pos- 
sibly result in the closing of every restaurant 


and eating place, not only in the South but 
in all the United States. 

Fanciful? Exaggerated? 

Then consider this: x 

The Supreme Court ruled Monday that a 
State or city may not interfere in any fashion 
with peaceful racial integration sit-ins in 
public places of business. 

Imagine this situation: A group of Negroes, 
with real or fancied grievances against a 
lunchroom, enter the lunchroom. They take 
all vacant seats. They do nothing to dis- 
turb the peace, but they just sit there. 

The proprietor cannot ask police to clear 
his premises. His only possible recourse is to 
ask them to leave after they have had time 
to eat or drink what they ordered. 


If they do not choose to leave, he possibly 
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could fall back on the laws of trespass, but 
he would have to enforce them himself. If 
he has the Negroes forcibly evicted, he would 
lay himself open to suit. 

But the Negroes could avoid any entangle- 
ment with trespass laws by organizing an- 
other group to take the places of the first 
group when they leave. This could go on 
indefinitely, and there would be but one 
result. The business would be forced to 
close. 

All of this envisions a determined, revenge- 
ful Negro organization with the will to ar- 
range such sit-ins. At least two of these 
are at hand, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and the 
Congress of Racial Equality. 

No reasonable persons wants this to hap- 
pen. But it could happen, with the full ap- 
proval of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
May 22, 1963] 


DANGER IN COURT DECREES 


Acting ostensibly to erase State-enforced 
racial discrimination in private establish- 
ments, the Supreme Court Monday wrote a 
potential discrimination of its own into legal 

ent. 

Moreover, the court, in the view of one of 
its own members, undermined for the first 
time the basic right of a private businessman 
to operate his establishment as he sees fit. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, speaking for 
the court majority, was not satisfied with 
saying that State laws requiring segregation 
in private businesses are unconstitutional. 
That much of the ruling could have been 
anticipated by anyone familiar with the 
court's pattern of support for all moves to 
break down legal racial barriers and its utter 
disregard for the constitutional rights of 
States. 

But Warren and the concurring associate 
Justices did not stop there. They also de- 
clared unconstitutional any action by a pub- 
lic official considered to coerce private estab- 
lishments to segregate. This includes, the 
justices said, the actions of New Orleans 
city officials who condemned sit-ins and 
urged that they be halted. Even though no 
New Orleans ordinances required segregated 
restaurants and lunch counters, Warren 
ruled that the officials’ statements consti- 
tuted Government action and thereby made 
the arrest of sit-in demonstrators in that 
city unconstitutional. 

Therein lies the seed of inconsistency in 
the Supreme Court edict. Permitted to 
germinate, it can produce court verdicts 
which effectively discriminate against cer- 
tain States, particularly those of the South. 
Moreover, it can bring the weight of the 
court’s most recent decisions to bear in 
Georgia, which appears at first blush to be 
virtually unaffected. 

If the expressed opinions of two city offi- 
cials are to be regarded as coercion against 
private business, the way is left open for 
coercion to be in any number of 
municipal or State actions. The Court set 
no limits on the use of this precedent. 

Justice Department attorneys, arguing in 
behalf of the Negro plaintiffs in the New 
Orleans case, contended that State laws re- 
quiring ation in other areas of activity 
constitute State action regarding private 
lunch counters, even though there are no 
laws in that State relating to lunch counters. 
While the Court did not necessarily give 
credence to this point in the current de- 
cisions, it set the stage for possible subse- 
quent implementation of that view. Ac- 
cording to a Justice Department attorney, 
the Court may still decide in future cases 
that a law requiring segregated State parks, 
for example, is coercion on owners of 
private eating establishments. Should the 
Court rule ot that effect, as an Atlanta Con- 
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Stitution writer pointed out, a private res- 
taurant in Georgia could not be segregated 
ee segregation is historically customary, 

Mt could be in Montana where it isn’t. 

The coercion precedent, in sum, again 
takes the basis for Supreme Court rulings 
dut of the realm of law and into the area 
al sociology, where the Court's own whims 
and prejudices against the South can easily 
Produce inconsistency and injustice. 

An even greater potential danger in Mon- 
day's sweeping sit-in edicts is the doubt 
Cast over the heretofore well-established 
"ght of a private businessman to serve whom 
he pleases. 

Chief Justice Warren professed to defend 
this right, declaring in the Greenville, S.C., 

m that “Private conduct abridging 
Individual rights does no violence to the 
qual protection clause unless to some sig- 

t extent the State in any of its mani- 
festations has been found to have become 
Mvolyed in it.” 

But Justice Harlan, in a combined con- 

ce and dissent, expressed the view 
that the majority decision has, in fact, 

the private businessman's rights in 
Serious jeopardy. He wrote: 

“Although the right of a private restau- 
Tanteur to operate, if he pleases, on a segre- 
Gated basis is ostensibly left untouched, the 

in truth, effectually deprives him of 
that right in any State where a law like the 

ville segregation ordinance continues 


Runaway Film Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
Should like to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp in regard to the runaway film 
Production that has affected the eco- 

life and balance of the Hollywood 
studios. Many thousands of labor 
People have been thrown out of employ- 
Ment in Los Angeles and other areas of 
the United States because of this run- 
. away film production which has devel- 
Oped in the last few years. 

It is time that the American people 
are told about those stars and directors 
and producers who have been lured to 
Europe by the lower taxes that are im- 
Posed upon their earnings, and also the 
Many, many attractive offers of assist- 
ance to the producers in the way of cheap 

r, free rent, and other benefits that 
are naturally not available in a free 
economy such as ours. The huge pro- 
Srams for subsidizing many of the actual 
expenses of these film companies is un- 
heard of in any other line of industry or 
endeavor, The offers, of course, look 
Most attractive on the surface; but once 
the talents and crafts and most of all the 

iw-how of American studios have been 
dissipated and scattered to other parts of 
country—as they have been to some 
extent already, since some individuals 
formerly in the picture industry have 
had to leave to seek other employment— 
€n will these lucrative offers from for- 
eign countries begin to drop. The for- 
eign film companies will have disrupted 
one of our basic industries. 
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The following remarks by Joan Craw- 
ford which appeared in Variety maga- 
zine do much to tell us about individuals 
who have fled to Europe for the tax 
sanctuary and of those loyal individuals 
who have remained in the country wil- 
ling to pay their just part to their free 
government, under whose existence they 
feel they have gained and enjoyed a 
wonderful life. It behooves all of us to 
remember well the names of those in- 
dividuals in the motion picture industry 
who have remained in this country to 
produce their films. These are the ones 
who should receive the patronage of 
our presence when we are looking 
through the motion picture ads to see 
which show we will attend. 

Naturally loopholes exist in our tax 
laws to make this sojourning in Europe 
for the production of films possible. In 
order to close some of them, the gentle- 
man from California, Congressman 
Kinc, has introduced H.R. 6425. This 
bill would in effect make the residential 
requirements much longer for those 
seeking the tax havens in Europe and 
would thereby close one of the largest 
loopholes. 

The Hollywood Joint Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee on Foreign Film Pro- 
duction has been working hard to re- 
lieve unemployment and economic dis- 
tress in Hollywood which is the direct 
result of the “runaway” foreign produc- 
tion. The committee has had several 
meetings with Assistant Secretary of 
Labor George L. P. Weaver and his 
aids, and also with the representatives 
of the U.S. Departments of States, Com- 
merce, and Treasury here in Washing- 
ton. The committee is now in the 
process of compiling additional statis- 
tics to show the immense impact that 
this is having on the economic life of 
this industry. Upon completion of this 
survey another meeting is scheduled 
with the Labor Department. 

The following remarks are from the 
story in Variety as presented by film 
star Joan Crawford: 

Joan Crawrorp RAKES RUNAWAYS— CHARGES 
THOSE WHO WENT ABROAD TO SAVE ON TAXES 
Dm HOLLYWOOD DISSERVICE 
Joan Crawford yesterday blasted fellow 

actors who, she said, have hurt themselves 

at the b.o. because of mediocre pix they have 
made while living abroad as runaways. 

She also zeroed in on American runaway 

producers, as she tackled the subject in an 

article in Screen Actors Guild’s mag. 

Miss Crawford raked those producers who 
have found it cheaper to make films abroad, 
and actors who have sought an answer to 
taxation by moving to Switzerland, 

That runaway actors have “harmed them- 
selves can be seen by the mediocrity of so 
many of the films they have made and the 
boxoffice popularity listings, and that is 
their business. They have also hurt Holly- 
wood and that is my business,“ declared the 
star. 

HAVE HURT THE UNITED STATES 

They have hurt the United States finan- 
cially, and that is the business of all of us. 
The millions of taxable dollars that disap- 
peared into Switzerland before the US. 
Treasury stopped the drain last year were 
not written off with a shrug by our tax peo- 
ple. The debt was spread around among 
those of us who remained here. 

Miss Crawford said on the list of the top 
10 moneymaking stars in the United States 
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and Canada, only 1, Elizabeth Taylor, has 
settled in Europe. And "Liz is so unique, 
both as a star and as a phenomenon, that I 
doubt whether she can be categorized In any 
list at all,” she commented. Doris Day, 
Rock Hudson, Cary Grant, John Wayne, 
Elvis Presley, Jerry Lewis, Frank Sinatra, 
Sandra Dee, and Burt Lancaster, the others 
on the list, are liked best by Americans be- 
cause their roots are “firmly here in the 
United States,” she said. 


REPORTS HOLDEN SKID 


She noted the omission from the list of 
William Holden, terming him “one of my 
favorite actors and favorite people.” She 
said he was the pacesetter of the runaways, 
and benefited most from the loophole in the 
tax laws. He led the boxoffice list for years. 
Last year he is not in it at all.“ She added 
she didn’t blame Holden for seeking to 
provide maximum security for his family, 
noting she once grossed over $500,000 in 1 
year, and taxes plus expenses left her with 
just over 4 percent of it. 


LAUDS CURTIS, LANCASTER 


Actors lost something of themselyes when 
they move abroad, she argues, in that they 
have no sense of belonging, are “bored to dis- 
traction.” On the other hand, she pointed 
to Tony Curtis and Burt Lancaster as ex- 
amples of actors who started in Hollywood, 
have remained. and today are considered two 
of the best thesps in the world. “Hollywood 
alone provided a yardstick of measurement. 
It is impressive to observe Curtis and Lan- 
caster at work. They give not a damn about 
salaries or taxes. All they are concerned 
about is their own professional and artistic 
fulfillment,” she said, adding she doubted 
either would have come so far had they run 
away to Switzerland or Rome, brooding 
about taxes instead of career. 

Exempting the producer who actually 
goes abroad’ for authentic locales, Miss 
Crawford believes the producer who treks 
overseas to save money, “abandons Holly- 
wood with its expertise, its professional 
movie population who depend on him for 
work, its unique place in American life, and 
elects to adopt the inferior, the shoddy, the 
gimcrack, 

“For every ‘El Cid’ there are a dozen so- 
called spectaculars“ made by runaway pro- 
ducers and runaway stars, with papier- 
mache sets,“ she said, adding that such pix 
as Cid.“ “Ben-Hur” and “The Longest 
Day” could only have been made in Europe. 
But then quickly pinpointing other pix for 
“Technicolor as raw as a bloodshot eye, dub- 
bing that doesn't synchronize, 50 horses 
photographed to look like 6,000 * * *." 

TAKE MONEY, NOT TALK 


One cannot live without any roots, which 
is what the runaways are trying to do, she 
contends. “They are seeking to live off a 
foreign country while having no part of 
it. They will accept the country's cur- 
rency, but they won't learn its language, 
They plan big deals, which do not enrich 
the country of their adoption, and actively 
help to impoverish the industry at home,“ 
she stated. 

Hollywood itself is not blameless, because 
a decade ago Hollywood was too complacent, 
Miss Crawford observed. “Technicians were 
cutting off their noses in their astronomical 
wage demands. The producers got fat. 
Everybody got fat. Airily they sold good 
films to TV, doing themselves an almost 
unimaginable disservice. Inefficiency has 
ruined many American industries. 

RUSSIAN ROULETTE 

“It was not inefficiency that ruined Holly- 
wood. It was something much more 
macabre, something without precedent. It 
was a game of Russian roulette in which 
the prize was TV dollars. The trouble was 
that Hollywood was playing the game with 
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itself. It was committing coldblooded, de- 
liberate suicide. 

“The major studios, then controlling 
everything, saw suddenly what they had done 
and fied to Europe, Asia, Africa, anywhere 
to from the time bomb which they 
had so imprudently tied to their own shoe- 
laces. 


“I believe the turning point has been 
reached. The recent tax legislation that 
has stopped the appeal of Switzerland for 
runaway stars will also affect the pro- 
ducers sooner or later. It will be good for 
everybody when they come back * * just 
so long as Hollywood does not draw the 
wrong conclusion, that it was right all along, 
and resume its bad old ways. Somehow I 
don't think it will. The shock has been too 
severe,” said Miss Crawford. 


Today’s Military Man: A Tribute by Air 
Force Secretary Eugene Zuckert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
last night Air Force Secretary Eugene 
Zuckert was the featured speaker at an 
annual banquet in honor of the Armed 
Forces sponsored by the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce Military Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Zuckert's remarks were of great 
interest to me, and I believe they will be 
to all who have an interest in the well- 
being of this Nation. He spoke on “To- 
day’s Military Man” and paid high com- 
pliment to the hundreds of thousands 
of men and women who serve our country 
in uniform. 

In view of the recent discussions 
about the role of the military man in 
the planning and decision making proc- 
ess, I think this thoughtful speech by 
one of the top civilian officials in our 
Government merits the attention of all 
in Congress. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity 
to include Secretary Zuckert's speech and 
I join him in applauding two outstand- 
ing military men—Gens. Curtis E. Le- 
May and Thomas S. Power—who in Mr. 
Zuckert's words, “exemplify the finest 
qualities of the U.S. military man. 
They are experienced, versatile, practi- 
cal, responsible, dedicated, farseeing.“ 

The text of Secretary Zuckert's speech 

follows: 


Tovay’s MILITARY Man 
(Address by Hon. Eugene M. Zuckert) 

It is a pleasure to join the military affairs 
committee of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce in paying tribute to the members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
in this area. 

*-I sincerely’ welcome this opportunity to 
speak to all of you representatives of the 
people of Omaha. The friendly, cooperative 
relationship between the people of this com- 
munity and members of the Strategic Air 
Command here has been ideal. By innum- 
erable acts of thoughtfulness and genuine 
understanding you have made a very diffi- 
cult military task easier for our Air Force 
people and definitely have contributed to 
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the strength of the Strategic Air Command. 

SAC and the Air Force have been fortunate 
to have the headquarters of the strategic 
aerospace force located in Omaha. And I 
know that you agree with me that you 
have been fortunate in having two men like 
our “Chief of Staff Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
and Gen. Thomas S. Power, the commander 
in chief, Strategic Air Command, as the top 
commanders here for so many years. 

Both men exemplify the finest qualities 
of the U.S. military man—they are experi- 
enced, versatile, practical, responsible, dedi- 
cated, farseeing. 

Does this sound like unwarranted praise 
for the U.S. military man? You who know 
the backgrounds of Generals LeMay and 
Power know that they have all these attri- 
butes and more. Yet probably not many 
know, for example, that the Air Force Chief 
of Staff not only was the innovator of 
bombing techniques in World War II. or- 
ganizer of air operations for the Berlin alr- 
lift, and builder of SAC in its first 10 years 
he also is a graduate civil engineer, was the 
Air Porce’s first Deputy Chief of Air Staff 
for Research and Development, and played a 
major role in leading and supervising de- 
velopment of our ICBM force. 

But what about “military men,” in gen- 
eral, throughout the services? Does the so- 
called military man—the man with the mu- 
itary mind” actually exist to any significant 
extent in the U.S. Armed Forces? From my 
more than 15 years personal experience with 
tary services, I say that the stereo- 


tion, 
there are conservative men along with the 
dynamic advocates of new ideas and 
methods. But neither the advocates of 
change nor the advocates of the slower ap- 
proach have been smothered in this vast or- 
ganization. Each element has been either 
sharpened or tempered by the other, and the 
military sword is stronger and sharper be- 
cause of a surprisingly great degree of free- 
dom of ideas and actions. 

Then who is this “military man” we hear 
about? Is he a Maj. Gordon Cooper, or a 
Lt. Col. John Glenn? Is he a General Eisen- 
hower, a General MacArthur or a General 
Marshall? Is he a General Bradley or a 
General Vandenberg? Is he a General 
Gruenther or a General Norstad? 

Does he look backward instead of for- 
ward? Or does he have the vision of a Gen. 
“Billy” Mitchell, or a Gen. “Hap” Arnold? 
Is he narrow in his Interests? Or does he 
have the broad interest of a Gen. “Jimmie” 
Doolittle, General Spaatz, a General White, 
an Admiral Rickover? 

Of course, you know that these outstand- 
ing military men are only a few of hundreds 
of exceptional American military leaders in 
all the services that you and I together could 


name. 

Last year, in a major study, the Senate 
Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery 
commended the kind of and job ex- 
periences that military leaders are given to 
prepare fhem for a broad grasp of national 
security problems. The armed services, says 
the report, “have recognized the requirement 
for military generalists. The career patterns 
followed by promising officers expose them to 
problems of their service as a whole. - And 
today, attendance at the National War Col- 
lege or its equivalent, together with a tour 
of duty in a joint or international command 
is virtually required of those reaching gen- 
eral officer rank,” 

However, what counts most in evaluating 
the military man is his record of achieve- 
ment. I believe that the Air Force record in 
this respect has been especially noteworthy. 
It reflects anything but a tendency to “rely 
on the weapons of the last war to fight the 
next one.” I cite the Air Force record most 
particularly because I know it. 
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It was a group of like-minded people with- 
in the Army in the early part of this century 
who saw the great potential of aviation and 
worked together to develop it, with the ald 
of industry. This organization of airpoweT 
enthusiasts developed into the Air Corps, and 
then the Army Alr Force, and then the US. 
Air Force. 

It was proved in World. War II what alr- 
power could do. 

Even before World War IT ended the Army 
Air Forces began to work on guided missiles. 
After the war the Air Force also began work 
on ballistic missiles, but had to cancel the 
program in 1947 for lack of funds. Four 
years later it gave a contract that led to work 
on the Atlas ICBM. This was before the 
thermonuclear breakthrough that led the Air 
Force Strategic Missiles Evaluation Com- 
mittee to recommend a strong program for 
accelerating development of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. The Air Force approved 
the recommendation and assigned the pro- 
gram the very highest priority. 

Today we see the results of the most mas- 
sive and complex research, development and 
management of all times—the 
Air Force-industry production of the Thor, 
Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman ballistic mis- 
siles. These, along with Polaris, have giveD 
our Nation a clear miiltary superiority in 
strategic missiles. But more than that, Air 
Force missiles have provided the space boost- 
ers for the larger space vehicles, including the 
Mercury capsules, for our national space 


program. 

The credit for this great national achieve- 
ment must be shared by many farsighted, 
dedicated military men—and civilians, both 
inside and outside of government. Much 
credit must be given to Gen. “Hap” Arnold, 
who pioneered Air Force use of some of the 
Nation’s best scientific brains to help keep us 
ahead of any potential aggressor, In 1944 
General Arnold set up a scientific advisory 
group under the direction of the late Dr. 
Theodore von Karman. He told them he 
wanted them to think ahead 20 to con- 
sider any phases of aviation that might af- 
fect the development and employment of 
airpower. General Arnold also set up Proj- 
ect RAND in 1946. One of its first studies 
was on space satellite systems. 

Military men also developed the concept 
of the weapon system as integrating weapon, 
people, and all other supporting elements 
into a manageable unit for planning pur- 
poses; they developed the concept of con- 
currency, involving the compression of time- 
scheduling from the start of the develop- 
ment of the weapon until it reaches the 
inventory stage. Imagine the job of manag- 
ing simultaneously the many facets of mis- 
sile dévelopment, test site construction and 
deployment at a couple of dozen bases in 
18 States—building 3 different ICBM sys- 
tems in 7 basic configurations, using hun- 
dreds of contractors, more than 30 labor 
unions, more than 400,000 people. 

Concurrency has greatly reduced weapon 
system acquisition lead time. The Thor 
IRBM became operational in 4.3 years from 
the time of approval; Atlas ICBM in 52 
years; and the Titan ICBM, in 5.8 years. The 
relatively simple, but highly sophisticated 
Minuteman ICBM was ready in just 4 years. 
In only 5 years since the first contract was 
signed, the 100th Minuteman missile site 
has become operational, ICBM’s are becom- 
ing operational in the Air Force inventory 
at the rate of more than one a day. This 

been an unprecedented achievement 
under any terms of comparison. 

The military departments often run ahead 
of the civilian economy in the introduction 
of management techniques. One example is 
the use of computers for planning and pro- 
graming. The Air Force started the use 
of computers back in 1948 when General 
Rawlings, then Air Force Comptroller and 
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now president of a major corporation, pro- 
Vided the leadership to bring in the first 
8 to be used in defense program- 


As Vice Chief of Staff since July 1957 and 
of Staff since July 1961 and the Com- 
er of SAC for nearly 10 years before 

Coming to Washington, General LeMay has 
Contributed most extensively to the Air 
as we know it today. Last week I had 
& brief summary prepared listing the major 
tasks the Air Force performs in support 
af national objectives. It gives a picture in 
broad-brush strokes of what the 
Military man in today’s Air Force, together 
With the civilian employee, is doing. 
With about 39 percent of the Defense 
dget, the Air Force provides our Nation 
Rot only with the Strategic Air Command 
and its more than 80 percent of the free 
World's strategic nuclear delivery capability, 
t it also provides some 70 percent of the 
Personnel for the North American Air De- 
tense Command, and the greatest portion of 
the facilities for defending our skies against 
attackers 


In addition, the Air Force provides— 

The greatest portion by.far of the Nation's 
Global military airlift and assault airlift; 

Air support for the Army; 

The primary air arms for our Armed Forces 
in Europe, the Pacific, the Far East, Alaska, 
and the Caribbean area; and 

The major Department of Defense support 
Of the National Space Program. 

The Air Force Communications Service op- 
‘rates and maintains a global network of 
more than 5 million miles of communications 
Channels and a worldwide system of more 
than 1,500 electronic aids of air navigation 
and air traffic control. 

The Military Air Transport Service main- 
tains a 115,000-mile system of military air 
routes on a wartime readiness basis. 

The Air Force Systems Command, which is 
involved in coordinating the Nation’s mili- 
tary and scientific efforts toward development 
ot aeros weapon systems, administers, 
at any given time, 60,000 contracts. 

Air Force Command processes 
More than 26 million supply demands each 
Year. Its stock of technical items is subject 
t random demands from some 15,000 organi- 
Zations and units worldwide. 

The President's report to Congress on Aero- 
nautic and Space Activities shows that of 
the 54 satellites orbited by the United States 
in 1962, 40 were launched by the Air Force. 

I know that most of you here are familiar 
With many other examples of value received 
for the Air Force portion of the Defense 
budget; the ballistic missiles; the X-15 pro- 
Sam being conducted in cooperation with 
NASA; and air crews on constant ground 
alert and those overhead in the air. - 

At the same time that the Air Force is 
Working on projects such as the Dyna-Soar 
Piloted aerospacecraft, the Titan III space 
booster and with NASA on the Gemini man- 
ned space effort, it is involved in the more 

-to-earth tasks of training and using 
air commandos and training Vietnamese 
Pilots in actual air operations. 

At the heart of all these activities and 
Systems are the people who envision them, 
Who develop them, manage them, maintain 
them, plan their employment and operate 
them. These are the people you know—the 
omcers and the airmen. 

These comprise the so-called military. man. 

This is the military man I am talking 
about. He is not the military man you 
Will find in some history books, He is not 
the military man of some other country. 
He is the American military man of the 
1960's—shaped by our institutions and con- 
trolled by his understanding of these insti- 
tutions by our governmental checks and 

, by our free press and by the Con- 
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Some of these military men you know 
are air crews and support personnel working 
70 to 80 hours a week—sometimes even 
longer. Some SAC and Tactical Air Com- 
mand crews rotate routinely between state- 
side and oversea bases. Air Force transport 
crews fly great distances to many places on 
the planet. Families are separated for long 
periods of time. But all these people know 
that what they are doing is important, As 
you know, others of our military men are 
away from the day-to-day flying and missile 
operations—involved in the extremely diffi- 
cult business of planning, of helping the 
Defense Establishment to arrive at sound 
decisions on the composition and deployment 
of our forces. simultaneously for today, to- 
morrow, and the day after tomorrow. 

The responsibility for today is maintaining 
the present posture of our strength. Today's 
job for tomorrow is to bring to fruition the 
plans and the weapon systems conceived 
years ago. 

The job for the day after tomorrow is to 
make decisions now that will result in the 
weapon systems of the 1970’s designed to 
maintain our superiority against any po- 
tential enemy. 

I have always been struck by the duality 
of the military man’s responsibility—not 
only must he be able to think clearly about 
long-range plans for war in the future, but 
also, he must maintain a keen edge of read- 
iness to respond instantly to an emergency 
that could arise at any moment. 

Our military men, working with the civil- 
jan leadership in the Department of De- 
fense, are coping with the most difficult fac- 
tors—attempting to balance knowns against 
unknowns: technological advances; possi- 
ble scientific breakthroughs; enemy inten- 
tions; arms control; nuclear testing; actions 
of our allied nations; international econom- 
ics and countless other factors, 

Naturally there will be sources of disa- 
greement. No one in our system would ex- 
pect the decisionmaking process to be other- 
wise. But I have noted a tremendous im- 
provement since my previous tour in the 
Pentagon in the machinery for isolating 


problems, putting them in focus, analyzing. 


them, discussing and arguing the pros and 
cons. This process provides the best founda- 
tion for decisions. Decisions are based on 
national and international policy considera- 
tions as well as military considerations and 
are quite properly the responsibility of the 
Secretary of Defense or the President. Most 
important in this decision- process 
is an understanding by the military of the 
responsibilities of the civilian leaders and 
an appreciation by the civilian leadership of 
the unique experience of our military lead- 


ers. 

This country is fortunate to have officers 
like Generals LeMay and Power in key posi- 
tions in its defense forces. Their experi- 
ence, knowledge, and calm resolution con- 
tribute the kind of strength we need in these 
trying times. Knowing war well, they want 
to know peace even better. 

Last year a distinguished European, Andre 
Malraux, French Minister of State for Cul- 
tural Affairs, paid a great tribute to our 
Nation. It seems to me that in doing so he 
unconsciously paid high tribute to the 
U.S. military man, as well as to our system 
of government with its checks and balances, 
and to the moral strength of our people. 

He said that ours is “the only Nation that 
has waged war but not worshipped it, that 
has won the greatest power in the world but 
not sought it, that has wrought the greatest 
weapon of death but has not wished to 
wield. * * * May it inspire men with dreams 
worthy of its action.“ = 

To the noble words of this tribute to all 
Americans I would like simply to add these: 
May this Nation continue to inspire mil- 
itary men with actions worthy of its dreams. 
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Building the GOP Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
addition to having good candidates, a 
constructive, forward-looking Republi- 
can Party needs a positive platform. Al- 
though there will be much discussion 
about the platform next year, it is in- 
teresting to note that already letters to 
editors are beginning to appear about 
this matter. In the New York Herald- 
Tribune of April 22, Mr. Bruce K. Chap- 
man, the editor of Advance magazine, a 
Republican publication, issued here in 
Washington, discussed his ideas regard- 
ing a platform. 

As we have different points of view 
about this matter, this letter to the edi- 
tor is certainly well worth reading. Be- 
low follows the complete text of Mr. 
Chapman’s letter to the editor: N 

BUILDING THE GOP PLATFORM 


To the HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Almost every Republican leader today is 
calling for party unity as the 1964 elections 
approach. Factional vendettas, they declare, 
only help the Democrats. 

Unhappily, pious pronouncements at fund- 
raising dinners will not achieve party unity, 
for all of these assume there are no real 
causes for the very evident party disunity, 
Surely some party problems can be traced to 
personal or sectional grudges, but there also 
exist important and unresolved disagree- 
ments as to party strategy and even party 
philosophy. To bury this fact today in a 
gush of loyalty oaths is to invite disaster 
later on. 

How the party proceeds in the cities and in 
the South, and in facing national issues, will 
have to be discussed at the 1964 convention, 
if not before, and there is heartfelt disagree- 
ment on these matters. At the moment we 
are headed for a convention donnybrook to 
make the 1960 platform fight seem placid, 
with morbid dissension proceeding into the 
campaign and beyond. 

In 1960 there was at least the work of the 
Republican committee on programs and 
progress, headed by the young Illinois busi- 
nessman, Charles Percy. The Percy com- 
mittee’s preconvention preparations saved 
the platform deliberations from chaos. But 
the Percy committee was disbanded and 
thereafter its proposals virtually ignored by 
Republicans in Congress. Right now would 
seem a propitious time-to revive the Percy 
commitee with the objective of composing 
intraparty viewpoints in the next national 
convention. 

For the long run the All-Republican Con- 
ference made up of leaders from every part 
of government who met almost a year ago, 
offers the greatest hope of resolving party 
differences. The conference, which has yet 
to hold a second “quarterly” meeting, would 
provide proponents of conflicting views a 
chance to persuade each other, compromise 
on some matters and agree to disagree on 
others. More important the ARC would give 
the party a mechanism for developing a posi- 
tive program for the election. 

It is certainly true that the New Frontier 
has flopped, but pointing to that grim fact’ 
won't be enough for the GOP in 1964. The 
Republicans must have an identifiable 
counterplan to offer the voters. Indeed, the 
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negative critique will be hardly believable if 
not followed by positive proposals. 

These positive proposals in turn should be 
supported by a united party, but they will 
not unless the whole party is included in 
their development. 

This letter is aimed at Republican workers, 
contributors, and Just plain voters. Our 
leaders all of them, have given us over- 
doses of elemental party philosophy—free 
enterprise, balanced governmental power, 
equality, and freedom for the individual. 
These principles alone however we cherish 
them, are insufficient to unify our actions in 
the future. We have had medicare for 
elderly slogans, when we have needed to see 
these slogans reappraised and reapplied to 
the problems of the day. 

Reviving the All-Republican Conference 
and the Percy committee will do more to as- 
sure a vibrant and harmonious Republican 
effort in 1964 than an eternity of $100-a-plate 
demands for unity. 

Bruce K. CHAPMAN, 
Publisher, Advance. 
WASHINGTON. 


Address by the Vice President of the 
United States, Jefferson-Jackson Day 
Dinner, Oklahoma City, May 20, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to preside at a great Democratic 
fund raising banquet in Oklohama City 
on the night of May 20. Citizens of 
Oklahoma were honored on that occasion 
by the presence of the eminent and dis- 
tinguished Vice President of the United 
States, the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son. We were also privileged to hear 
the Vice President deliver one of the 
most outstanding speeches I have ever 
heard. 


The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oklahoma, Mixx Mowroney, presented 
the Vice President. His remarks on the 
occasion were a fitting tribute to our 
honored guest. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include both Senator Monroney’s in- 
troductory address and the address of 
Vice President JOHNSON. 

Text or SENATOR A. S. MIRE Monnoney, JEF- 

FERSON-JACKSON Dar DINNER, OKLAHOMA 

Orry, OKLA., May 20, 1963 


I am very grateful for this opportunity 
and privilege of introducing our principal 
speaker of the evening. This is one of the 
Tew genuine rewards of seniority that I have 
discovered. 

This will go down in history as one of 
the greatest Jefferson-Jackson dinners ever 
held in Oklahoma. It has been made pos- 
sible through the hard work of Speaker J. D. 
McCarty and President Pro Tempore Roy 
Boecher. They have had the loyal and dili- 
gent assistance of their colleagues, including 
State Senator Don Baldwin and State Rep- 
resentative Bill Skeith, and of the county 
chairmen and cochairmen and other county, 
district, and State party officials. All of the 
hard-working Democrats who helped make 
this event what it is deserve our gratitude 
and appreciation. 


` 
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I and the other members of the congres- 
sional delegation were very grateful when 
our distinguished guest accepted our invi- 
tation to come here and make this address. 
But at the time he accepted, quite frankly, 
our gratitude was tempered with a certain 
amount of worry and anxiety. 

Every Democrat in this audience, Mr. Vice 
President, will understand the reason for 
our worry and concern. Democrats—whether 
they be Oklahoma Democrats, Texas Demo- 
crats, Massachusetts Democrats, or Demo- 
crats of any kind—go about their business 
of party organizing and party functioning 
in strange and wonderful ways. Sometimes 
they are worrisome ways born of primary 
stresses. Sometimes of disappointments in 
general elections. Sometimes in stresses 
generated by issues or by rival candidates. 

A strong political party is not born in 
Sweetness and light and it does not survive 
that way. It survives in the heat of battle. 
It survives in the struggle within itself to 
find its true mission and its means of obtain- 
ing same. It survives and grows in its travail. 

The Democratic Party in Oklahoma ts now 
in a terriffic struggle with its Republican foe, 
and financing has always been one of the 
major problems of our party. Let's face it. 
Our financial needs promoted this Jefferson- 
Jackson dinner campaign. As Democrats we 
are not ashamed to admit this. Democrats 
always have had more trouble raising money 
than Republicans because Democrats as a 
party represent all the people—not a priv- 
Ueged few. 

In fact, money is so hard to come by for 
Democrats that we are compelled to put aside 
our differences over issues and candidates 
and get down to work for our survival as 
a party. And, as a matter of fact, in adver- 
sity we have seen Democrats set aside their 
differences and close ranks as real Democrats. 
Mr. Vice President, these are the Democrats 
you see here tonight. Our efforts in what we 
feel will be a successful fund raising cam- 
paign have furnished a unity of purpose and 
a new sense of determination. The loss of 
one battle does not mean we have lost a 
war. 

Mr. Vice President, we were grateful for 
your accepting our invitation. Your con- 
fidence in us made us work harder. 

This has become a victory banquet. All 
across the State, in precincts and counties, 
Oklahoma Democrats have worked hard to 
make this event a success. The response at 
the local level by individual Democrats con- 
tacting their neighbors and friends has been 
terrific. Your coming here has lit the lamp 
of yictory, a lamp that will lead us to success 
in 1964 for the entire Democratic ticket. 

Introductions are easy when you have such 
a guest as we have here tonight. The prin- 
cipal task is one of editing, condensing in 
order to give even a brief summary of hun- 
dreds of important items in the speaker's 

record, 

We are also tremendously honored that 
Lady Bird Johnson has accompanied her 
husband to Oklahoma for this occasion. Few 
people yet realize the tremendous contribu- 
tion that is being made in im t areas 
of national and international life by the 
Vice President's partner—his charming wife 
Lady Bird. Her gracious and inte mt 
activity and leadership in dozens of im- 
portant areas of American life, in causes 
where women can best serve, is setting a 
new high for this administration. She is 
carrying on in the great tradition of the late 
first lady of the world, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Her love for human beings and respect 
for human dignity are a part of Lady Bird 
Johnson, just as these qualities were a part 
of Mrs. Roosevelt. 

One cannot begin to describe our Vice 
President without referring to two of his 
closest friends and colleagues who are no 
longer with us. I refer, of course, to the 
late Speaker of the House, Sam Rayburn, and 
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the late senior Senator from Oklahoma, Rob- 
ert S. Kerr. One of Bob Kerr's favorite 
stories, which he told time and again to 
audiences around Oklahoma, recalled the oC- 
casion when Senator Evererr Dirksen, the 
Republican leader in the Senate, learned that 
LYNDON JOHNSON, who was then the majority 
leader, had had a mobile telephone Installed 
in his automobile. Bob Kerr would recite 
the procedures through which the leaders 
of the Senate exercised such prerogatives and 
how after a telephone call or two to the 
right functionary, Senator DIRKSEN obtained 
a telephone for his limousine, 

A few days later, driving through the 
heavy Washington traffic enroute to the Cap- 
itol, Senator Dimxsen saw the majority lead- 
er's limousine at a distance and decided to 
try out his new telephone. 

“This is Senator DERKSEN. Please give 
me the majority leader’s automobile,” the 
story went. 

After a few seconds, according to the way 
Bob Kerr told it, a pretty feminine volce 
came on the line to Senator Dmxsen and 
said, “This is the majority leader’s automo- 
bile. May I help you please?” 

“This ts Senator Dirxsren. I am calling 
from my automobile. Let me speak to the 
majority leader please.” 

From the automobile in the traffic a short 
distance ahead Senator Dmxsen heard this 
report from the secretary, I am sorry Sen- 
ator. Could you hold the telephone? The 
majority leader is talking on another line.” 

Bob Kerr used that story to illustrate Lr- 
DON JOHNSON’s industrious and go-getting 
personality. L.BJ.’s drive to get things done 
is his trademark. 

Long before we had such great astronauts 
as Leroy Gordon Cooper, LYNDON JOHNSON 
gave some clear indication of these magical 
things to come. Certainly years before we 
put a man in a Mercury capsule, LYNDON 
was in orbit in the House and Senate 
chambers. Some indications of the speed 
and of a Mercury filght came from 
the legislative performance of LYNDON JOHN- 
SON as a leader under Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn in the House of Representatives and as 
his own leader of the U.S. Senate. 

With all the dexterity and coolness of a 
present-day Major Cooper, Lynpon proved 
again and again that he had the ability to 
give “manual” control to the mercurial Sen- 
ate and to effect a safe re-entry accurate- 
ly and without too much heat in the splash- 
down target area. 

It is certainly no exaggeration to couple 
Rayburn and JoHNson, two Texans, as the 
two greatest legislative leaders of the two 
Houses. As first a protege of Sam Rayburn 
and later as an equal partner in the House 
and Senate leadership team, the pair set a 
new high note in responsible leadership of 
the two Houses of Congress. 

It was during these 6 years that the youth- 
ful rapid-fire leadership, the new JOHNSON 
techniques of Senate organization, and the 
spectacular knowledge and energy of the 
leader set new records and new goals. 

Old timers of the press—and in the Sen- 
ate Chamber—who had watched the Senate 
procedures for scores of years, found it dif- 
ficult to understand what had happened to 
the Senate’s pace and to understand the 
Senate's willingness to follow—eagerly—the 
program and timetable of the young, ag- 
gressive leader. 

Even the press was amazed when, despite 
all indications to the contrary, LYNDON an- 
nounced he would pass civil rights legisla- 
tion even if it meant breaking the filibusters 
of his friends of the deep South. He not 
only announced that he would pass it—he 
did pass it. This was the first breakthrough 
in nearly 75 years, 

What a temptation it is to go on and on 
with the record of achievements in the Sen- 
ate—and of the renovation which occurred 
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in that body during the Jonnson leadership, 

Lxxbom Jonwson has been unpredictable 
in many of his big decisions. His upsetting 
all the political pundits to accept the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Vice Presidency was 
One of the biggest. Few could envision that 
his desire for activity and leadership would 
end in the quiet regime of the Vice Presi- 

. They didn't know LYNDON, 

Lrnpon JoHNsSoN knew that his strength 
Was great where the presidential nominee 
had his most severe weakness. Thus it was 
that Southern and border State votes, where 
Lrywpon’s influence was greatest, brought the 
needed margin for the Democratic victory in 
1960. I have always felt that LYNDON JOHN- 
SON was willing to make the sacrifice of the 
Job he loved, majority leader of the Senate, 
if it would help elect a Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

LB. Js proven ability and influence soon 

President Kennedy to assign many new 
important duties to his new administrative 
Partner. In the same way LYNDON JOHNSON 
revolutionized the leadership role in the Sen- 
ate, he has changed the Vice President's role 
from one of respectable obscurity to one of 
dynamic action. 

In the President and Vice President we 
have a of champions who put their duty 
to the Nation far ahead of party loyalty or 
Self-aggrandizement. As majority leader of 
the Senate Ly No] JOHNSON has written: “I 
am a free man, an American, a U.S. Senator, 
4nd a Democrat—in that order.” 

Lyndon JoHNsoN, along with Sam Ray- 
proved that the best politics was the 
tion to national responsibility and not 

any short-term gain by sharp or destructive 
Pertisanshi: 


p. 

That was the reason that for nearly 30 
Years the Republicans have won so few vic- 
tories and the Democrats have won so many. 

Lynpon was and is a natural born doer. If 
things were quiet, he sought action. If the 
Policy of drift threatened progress, he re- 
versed the course. If the bill was in danger, 
he dug up the votes—or added on a new 
amendment. 

His legislative record is filled with land- 
Mark bills of outstanding achievement. 
Strength in military preparedness was one of 
his earliest concerns as a House Member, as 
the Senate leader, and now as Vice President. 

He was the first to our loss to 
the Communists of leadership in space. He 
sought to correct this loss and created and 
became the first Chairman of the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. Much 
of our p today is due first to LYNDON'S 
establishment of the committee, his enlarge- 
Ment of the scope of the program, and his 
enlistment of Bob Kerr as his successor. 

His interest in conservation—of both 
human and natural resources—in rural 
electrification, and in water development 
Projects marked him as a leader in our na- 

development of industrial as well as 
Military strength. j 

Thus, he now heads up important sections 
Of the administration program, such as 
Chairmanships of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, the President's Commit- 
tee on Equal Employment Opportunity, and 
the Peace Corps Advisory Committee. He is 
leo a member of the National Security 
Council, Whenever a new crisis develops, 
there's apt to be a new oversea diplomatic 
assignment for L.B.J. 

i In addition to all the administrative and 
egislative duties so ably performed by the 
Vice President, he has become the principal 
Spokesman of the Democratic Party in its 
forts to re-elect a Democratic administra- 
tion and in 1964. He is the most 
Sought-after speaker in the party. 
Oklahoma is honored to have been able to 
the Vice President here for our Jeffer- 
šon-Jackson Day Dinner. This has been a 
Vital challenge to the Democrats of Okla- 
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homa, And now, Knowing the Vice Presi- 
dent's urge for more action and less talk, 
it’s time for you to hear our distinguished 
guest. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Vice President 
of the United States. 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DINNER, 
OKLAHOMA Crry, OKLA., May 20, 1963 


Fellow Democrats, neighbors, it is always 
a pleasure to return to Oklahoma. 

You State has been blessed with abundant 
resources of vitality and leadership. 

Your colorful history has provided us with 
colorful and able leaders. 

Many of our more learned Senators today 
still shy away from using long, flowery words 
in their speeches because they remember too 
well how much the beloved Bob Kerr en- 
joyed pulling out his dictionary, stopping 
the Senate proceedings and thumbing 
through the dictionary’s worn pages to check 
the meaning of a word. 

Just as Bob Kerr checked the meaning of 
a word to bring his colleagues down to size, 
he always checked the meaning of every bill, 
every piece of legislation, to weigh its effect 
on Oklahoma, on the Nation, on our party. 

Bob Kerr is gone from Washington. The 
leadership he typified is not. 

Men like Mixa Monroney and HOWARD 
EpMoNpDSON can be seen daily digging into 
the legislative storehouse for something to 
benefit Oklahoma, the Nation, and our party. 

In the House of Representatives CARL 
ALBERT, Tom STEED, Ep EDMONDSON, JOHN 
JARMAN, and VICTOR WICKERSHAM form a 
strong, cohesive team that is willing to take 
on all comers for benefit of Oklahoma, the 
Nation, and our party. 

Of course, we are not unmindful that there 
is an occasional accident when someone from 
that other party slips into office here. It 
does happen “when the corn is as high as 
the elephant's eye.” 

Iam going to present our party as a party 
of action. The other party is a party of 
opposition. t 

I am going to present our party as a party 
that moves. The other holds back. 

I am going to present our party as one 
which lives with hope. The other party 
lives with doubt. j 

I am going to present our party âs a 
spokesman for the people. The other party 
is the spokesman for property. 

Before I contrast the two parties, how- 
ever, allow me to contrast the two ideolo- 
gies that must be the concern of both par- 
ties. 

There is a ‘struggle today between two 
great philosophies—the philosophy of free- 
dom and the philosophy of communism. 
The issue of the kind of leadership our party 
can provide is all-important. 

We must understand that if we just call 
the roll on the differences between our 
country and the Soviet Union, the balance 
sheet in terms of resources and population 
does not guarantee success. 

Here are a few examples: 

1. In terms of population, the Soviet 
Union has a distinct edge—221 million peopl 
to our 187 million people. r 

2. In terms of arable land, the Soviet 
Union again has a distinct edge—585 mil- 

„lion acres compared to our 188 million acres. 

3. In energy fuels—oil and coal—Soviet 
reserves are definitely larger than ours, even 
though our production is more efficient and 
we make better use of our resources. 

4. In many vital minerals—perhaps the 
best example is manganese—the Soviet Union 
has far larger reserves. 

5. In overall food supplies, we are far 
ahead—but this is efficiency of production 
and not resources, and we could be over- 
taken. 

6. In housing our people, we take the lead: 
In 1960 we constructed 144 times as much. 
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7. Soviet steel production ts below ours, 
but at the present rates of growth, we could 
be overtaken by the end of the decade. 

8. In the field of space, the Soviets took 
an early lead in constructing the big booster 
rockets, and we have not caught up to them 
yet. And, they are also ahead of us in 
experience gained from manned space flights, 
although the recent magnificent achievement 
by ome of your native sons, Maj. Gordon 
Cooper, helped narrow that gap significantly. 

9. In electric power we are far ahead of 
the Soviets. 

10. But in one vital field there Is a dis- 
turbing trend which could be decisive—the 
field of education. In 1950 we graduated 
52,000 scientists and technicians while the 
Russians graduated only 36,000. Ten years 
later, in 1960, we graduated only 38,000, and 
the Russians graduated 111,000. = 

When we look at these trends, I think it 
is apparent to all of us that we cannot sus- 
tain freedom merely by statistical superi- 
ority. What counts is the superiority of 
freedom as a way of life and the willing- 
ness of people to work and to sacrifice for it. 

This they will do only if we make our 
system work. 

And it is in this field—making our sys- 
tem work—that we must really choose be- 
tween the two parties. 

Let us look at the record of seven of 
America’s problems—every one of which our 
administration—a Democratic administra- 
tion—offers a program. 

1. Education: It has been said that the 
educated mind is the guardian genius of 
democracy. It is not theory. It is fact. 

2. In addition to Russia's outstripping 
our efforts to produce more scientists and 
technicians, other statistics should be noted. 

At our present rate, the United States will 
be short 90,000 doctoral degree holders by 
1970. We need to be turning out 2½ times 
more Ph. D.'s in engineering, mathematics, 
and the sciences. 5 

We need a wider dispersal of the graduate 
schools from which such di 


granted by a handful of 
universities located in only 12 States, and 
the region we so proudly call the Great 
Southwest turns out fewer than any other 
region in the Nation. 

There must be an answer. 

The Democratic Party has the answer, a 
comprehensive education program, but it 
has been decimated and successfully bottled 
up by members of the other party, joined by 
a few diehards of our own party. 

2. Care for the aged: When the 20th cen- 
tury began, only 1 out of 20 Americans was 
over the age of 65. Now, it is 1 of 10. There 
are 1,000 more Americans past 65 tonight 
than there were at this hour last night. 

Pifty-six percent of the aged couples live 
on less than $2,000 a year, Eighty percent 
suffer chronic diseases. One in five aged 
couples have hospital bills each year—and 
half the time the bills exceed $700—one- 
third or more of their total income. 

There is a need. 

There must be an answer. 

The Democratic Party says Tes.“ 

We have an answer. 

The Republican Party says No.“ 

Eighty-six percent—let that penetrate— 
86 percent of the Republican Senators voted 
to defeat and succeeded in killing—medical 
care for the aged. 

They don't want to let the employee and 
employer each contribute $1.50 each month 
under social security to assure the aged of 
some peace of mind after retirement. 

3. Youth: at the other end of the age 
spectrum, 40 percent of our population today 
is under 21. We have 1 million more 16- 
year-olds alone this year than last. Eighteen 
percent of our unemployed are boys and 
girls under the age of 21, 
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We must in this decade provide 26 million 
new jobs—and we are running far behind. 
Unemployment among young workers is two 
and a half times higher than the national 
average and it will grow worse if we don’t act. 

There must be an answer. 

The Democratic Party says “Yes.” 

The Republican Party says “No.” 

The youth opportunity bill is designed 
to alleviate part of this problem. Twenty 
Republicans voted against it. Only seven 
voted for it. 

4. Resource development: Oklahoma has 
taken the lead in developing its resources. 
But vast areas of our Nation lag behind. 

Thirteen million acres of Dust Bowl lands 
need to be revegetated. 

Two hundred millions acres of rangeland 
need to be cleared and planted. 

Our rivers still run red to the bottom car- 
rying away topsoil—if not detergents. 

There must be an answer. 

The Democratic Party says “Yes.” 

The Republicans say “No.” 

Eighty-elght percent of the Republican 
Senators—88 percent—voted to cut funds 
for America’s water resources. 

5. Public works: Closely related to re- 
source development. Additional public 
works projects mean more employment, more 
funds in circulation, benefits to everyone 
upon completion. But Republicans make 
public works projects one of their prime 
targets for budget cutting, merely for the 
sake of opposing. 

6. Space: This has gained the lion’s share 
of publicity—and justiflably so. 

When we talk of space and space research, 
there are those who raise the question that 
our efforts cost too much. Certainly Amer- 
ican leadership in space is not cheap. We 
are now spending 20 cents per week per 
capita on our national space program. 

Other Americans ask if our space efforts 
are worthwhile. 

I can answer in terms we can all under- 
stand. While the space age is not yet 5 
years old, more than 5,000 companies and 
research organizations have been or are 
now involved in our space effort. We have 
produced more than 3,200 space-related prod- 
ucts, many of which are already being put 
to use. 

But, many prominent Republicans are 
questioning the value of the program. A 
former Republican President has referred 
to our moon project as a “stunt.” 

I can answer that simply: I do not be- 
lieve that this generation of Americans is 
willing to resign itself to going to bed each 
night by the light of a Communist moon. 

7. The farm program: Something close to 
every Oklahoman’s and Texan’s heart. In 
production, the strides our farmers have 
made have been fantastic. 

One farmer in America today feeds 27 
people. 

In Russia, only five or six people can be 
fed by one farmer’s output. But, it is cost- 
ing our Government to keep our surpluses 
in storage and to help diminish them. 

The feed grain pi which was de- 
bated hard and long in the Senate last week, 
will help reduce the surpluses—will raise the 
farmer's Income—will keep him from moving 
from the farm to the city. 

It is a program the Democratic Party be- 


The test of our parties—and of their serv- 
ice to our people—is how well and how faith- 
fully they are serving America and the oppor- 
tunities of America's future. 

We are Democrats because we believe 
America ts still master of its own destiny. 
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We are Democrats because we do not be- 
lieve America must pull back from the world 
or pull out from the pursuit of a better life 
for all its people at home. 

As Democrats, we can hold our heads high 
in the company of any Americans. And we 
must go among them all—we must knock 
on every door—and carry to responsible 
Americans the story of a responsible party— 
responsibly serving all the people at home 
and in the world. 


U.S. Gift Aids Wide Sex Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp an article from 
the Washington Post, dated May 18, an- 
nouncing that the United States is con- 
tributing, for the fifth time, $500,000 to 
finance a world study of sex and human 
reproduction.” 

This makes $24 million American 
taxpayers have contributed to the World 
Health Organization without their 
knowledge or, for that matter, without 
the direct approval of the Congress. 
The announcement was made by Mr. 
Luther L. Terry, U.S. Surgeon General. 

Here is another example, Mr. Speaker, 
of how taxpayers’ money is spent with- 
out the consent of Congress or the knowl- 
edge of the people. This results, of 
course, from the fact that we appropri- 
ate money in lump sum to the Depart- 
ments and they spend it about any way 
they want to spend it. This should be 


s £ 
The text of the article follows: 
US. Gurr Ams WD Sex Srupy 


GENEVA, May 18.—The United States put up 
$500,000 today for a world study of sex and 
human reproduction. But it avoided any 
mention that the funds should be used to 
further birth control. 

The gift went to the 100-nation World 
Health Organization which virtually rules 
out discussion of birth control because of ob- 
jections from many predominantly Roman 
Catholic member states. 

India and other overpopulated nations 
have been seeking an international scientific 
investigation of human reproduction with a 
view to finding a cheap, simple, and effective 
means of reducing the birth rate. 

The U.S. gifts—the fifth half-million dollar 
donation of its kind in 5 years—was an- 
nounced by Dr. Luther L. Terry, U.S. Surgeon 
General. 

He said the United States has selected 
human reproduction among several other 
projects because it remains one of the least 
known fields of medicine. 

“The lack of scientific knowledge has, in 
fact, led to controversy. Much of this con- 
troversy would disappear if more scientific 
knowledge were available,” Dr. Terry said. 

Later, Dr. James Watt, U.S. Assistant Sur- 
geon General, told newsmen in response to 
questions on birth control: 

“Whether more or fewer children are de- 
sired, the fact is that there Is very little sci- 
entific information today on which a family 
can make a decision.” 

In his announcement, Dr. Terry sald: 
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“The information gained from such research 
would in time benefit thousands of presently 
sterile couples and possibly prevent the mal- 
formation, crippling, and retardation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of innocent babies.” 

He said the United States believes that 
“this is an area of such importance as to 
require a specially designated research 
component.” 


A Distinguished Visitor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the students and faculty at Al- 
ameda County State College were 
privileged to have as guest speaker Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary for 
Special Political Affairs, United Nations. 

The lead editorial of the May 10, 
1963, News Register, our local newspaper 
serving Fremont, Union City, Newark, 


and Milpitas, described the felicitous © 


occasion of Dr. Bunche's visit to south- 
ern Alameda County far better than can 
I, and I hereby insert in the Recorp, 
for the pleasure of my colleagues, this 
editorial: 


A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 


Seldom in its history has south Alameda 
County had the opportunity to meet on such 
a close basis as distinguished a visitor as Dr. 
Ralph Bunche. 

This urbane and erudite statesman, a 
ranking official of the United Nations, left 
some succinct and thought-provoking state- 
ments, with those who heard him speak at 
Alameda County State College Wednesday. 

Many of his comments are worthy of direct 
quotation to which any interpretations of 
ours would be presumptuous. r 

Among those we found to be particularly 
noteworthy: 

“No subject today is more vital than pre- 
serving world peace.” 

“Those who denounce the United Nations 
have the obligation to offer a constructiye al- 
ternative.” 

“If the alternative is war, how can you 
reconcile with good judgment or good rea- 
son, solving the problems of the world by 
eliminating the people of the world.” 

Defending the concept and activities of 
the United Nations Bunche said: 

“It has preserved a world for us to live in 
for 17 years. I believe in the United Nations, 
not blindly but on a demonstrable record. 

“There can be a world order based on 
law. 

“Extreme nationalists are the main ob- 
stacle. It would be good if all nations could 
cease making a fetish of sovereignty; if 
people in government could but realize how 
much behind times is the concept of sov- 
ereignty. Im not talking about surrender 
of sovereignty, but excessive use of it. how- 
ever I'm afraid the world will be old fash- 
loned on this score for some time. 

“The United Nations does not aspire to 
subvert the authority of independent states, 
instead it supports at international level, 
the preservation of the common well-being. 

“Because of the progressive policies of the 
United Nations it is the hatred target of 
the extremists—The John Birch Society, 
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Supporters of the National Review and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

“The basis for their hatred is not because 
the United Nations is trying to preserve the 
Peace, but because there are too many for- 
eigners in it.” 

We all might well heed such sane, rational 
and constructive thoughts as expressed by 
Dr. Bunche and shy from the siren call of 
the demigogs. 


Most So-Called Excess Capacity Is 
Obsolete 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ÇURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a favorite 
assertion of administration theorists is 
that there is a large amount of “excess 
Plant and equipment” in our economy 
which, if utilized, would close the so- 
Called gap between actual and potential 
Output. The additional point is then 
Made that consumer demand should be 
increased sharply in order to get these 
idle plants producing again. 

It has been my contention that much, 
if not all, of the capacity which the 
administration says is excess is actually 
obsolete. A recent survey by McGraw- 
Hill, for example, showed that 22 percent 
of all manufacturing facilities are re- 
garded as technologically outmoded. 
Another estimate has been made that 
64 percent of all American metal form- 
ing and cutting machines are more than 
10 years old and probably obsolete in 
terms of design and performance, 

An editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
of May 16, 1963, discusses some of the 
Teasons why so much of our industrial 
Capacity is obsolete and points to the 
dangers of trying to pump up consump- 
tion artificially while skimping on in- 
vestment in new, modern, and competi- 
tive plant and equipment. 

In view of the importance which the 
administration attaches to the “excess 
Capacity argument,” under unanimous 
Consent I insert the Wall Street Journal 
editorial in the Record at this point. 

T might add that similar analysis of 
the unemployed reveals that the highest 
incidence of unemployment is among the 
unskilled and semiskilled. Rapid tech- 
nological advancement creates increased 
Obsolescence of human skills just as 
much as it creates obsolete plant and 
€quipment. The lowest skills which we 
tend to categorize as semiskills or no 

suffer the greatest incidence of 
Obsolescence. Pumping up consumption 
artificially while skimping on training, 
retraining and general education will not 
bring useful employment to the unem- 
Ployed, but only create inflationary pres- 
Sures in the demand for the new labor 
Skills which already are in short supply. 

The editorial follows: 

Excess Toons AND IDLE THEORIES 

America’s steel industry, now operating at 
Only a little more than 80 percent of capac- 
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ity, nevertheless plans to spend about $1.2 
billion this year on new plant and equip- 
ment, an increase of 11 percent from 1962. 

Nor are the steel makers alone. U.S, in- 
dustry generally has a great deal of unused 
production capacity, and yet companies this 
year expect to spend a record 639 billion to 
acquire still more factories, machines and 
tools of all sorts. 

Such plans must seem foolish to some peo- 
ple. In Washington, anyway, the reasoning 
is that industry already has plenty of plant 
capacity; what we need to promote solid 
economic growth is more consumption. So 
the administration aims its tax-cut proposal 
primarily at lower income groups and, just 
to be sure there’s enough money around, 
steps up its deficit spending, and encourages 
even more easy money. Once demand is in- 
flated enough, the theory goes, the idle 
plants will start humming again. 

But will they? Industry must have its 
doubts, or it wouldn't be spending so much 
on new facilities. And logic lies largely on 
industry’s side. 

In the first place, much of the excess 
capacity, in present circumstances at least, 
is a mirage. As a machine tool authority 
pointed out the other day, 64 percent ot all 
American metal-forming and cutting ma- 


chines—basic to much of industry—are. 


more than 10 years old, and thus in all 
probability obsolete in design and perform- 
ance, The percentage of obsolescence, more- 
over, is growing; 5 years ago it was 60 
percent, 

The trend in machine tools is mirrored 
throughout industry. Among those excess“ 
factories are some that date back a half- 
century or more. With steadily rising wage 
rates and tightening price competition, most 
of these older plants no longer can be op- 
erated economically. The steel companies, 
among others, have begun shutting down 
some such plants for good. 

So some plants stand idle because they 
no longer are capable of producing products 
at prices people will pay. Still others have 
slipped into the excess category because 
they're geared up to turn out products that 
few people want to buy. Suppose a factory 
were tooled up to turn out 1953-model auto- 
mobiles; it would have to be retooled to be 
of any use to an auto maker in 1963, 

This, then, is the best way to stimulate 
consumption—by continually reshaping in- 
dustry to provide the goods that people want 
at prices they are willing to pay. And not 
only people in the domestic market; mod- 
ernized industry is better able to hold its 
own in expanding markets abroad. Along 
the way, industry provides more jobs for 
more people and thus builds demand for 
its products. 

To approach the problem from the other 
end, by trying artifically to pump up con- 
sumption while skimping on investment, is 
not only foolish but dangerous. Rising sav- 
ings totals at banks and other institutions 
attest that there's already lots of money in 
the economy; pushing the totals even higher 
will not create many customers for products 
of obsolete, high-cost factories. Ever-bigger 
deficit spending and easy money pose the 
constant threat of price inflation, which 
would drive American off markets 
abroad and make them less able to compete 
with imports at home. 

All this suggests that the formula for solid 
economic growth includes a tax that 
permits increased investment, plus monetary 
and fiscal policies that promise some chance 
that such investments won't be eroded by 
future inflation. 

Businessmen clearly recognize the need for 
new and better factories. It would be a 
good thing if Washington could re-tool its 
theories to produce better economic policies. 
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Address of the Honorable Philip M. 
Klutznick Before the 55th Annual Or- 
der Day Dinner of B’nai Zion, New 
York City, February 10, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Tuary 10, 1963, I was honored to serve as 
the chairman of the 55th annual Order 
Day Dinner of B’nai Zion. On that day 
B'nai Zion honored Ambassador Philip 
M. Klutznick, in recognition of his out- 
standing contributions in the service of 
our country and the United Nations, and 
for his eminent record of achievement on 
behalf of the Jewish people. 

Among the many messages of tribute 
and esteem for Philip Klutznick was one 
from President Kennedy and another 
from the Prime Minister of Israel, David 
Ben-Gurion. 

Our distinguished colleague from the 
other body, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], delivered the prin- 
ciple address on this occasion; our dis- 
tinguished Speaker, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Joun W. McCormack, 
and our majority leader, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, Cart ALBERT, as well as 
many other Members of this House sent 
messages in recognition of Philip Klutz- 
nick’s great work. 

Others who honored Ambassador 
Elutznick were the Foreign Minister of 
Israel, Mrs. Golda Meir; the Israel Fi- 
nance Minister, Levi Eshkol; the Israel 
Ambassador to the United States, His 
Excellency Avraham Harmon; Moshe 
Sharett, chairman, Executive of the Jew- 
ish Agency; Katriel Katz, Ambassador 
and Consul General of Israel in New 
York; Gov. Nelson Rockefeller; the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Honorable 
Luther Hodges; Supreme Court Justice 
Arthur J. Goldberg; the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 


tions Committee, the Senator from Ar- 


kansas, Mr. Fulbright; the distin- 
guished minority leader of the Senate, 
Mr. Dirksen; Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner; Emanuel Celler; the distinguished 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the Honorable Jacob J. Javits; 
the Honorable Kenneth B. Keating; and 
Thomas E. Morgan, the distinguished 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Our colleagues from New York joining 
in tribute to Ambassador Klutznick were 
the Honorable Eucene J. Keroau, the 
Honorable Jacos H. GILBERT, the Honor- 
able BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, the Hon- 
orable CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, the Honor- 
able Jonn M. Murpuy, the Honorable 
JoHN V. Linpnsay, and the Honorable 
WILLIAM F. Ryan. » 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Philip Klutznick has given of himself 
for the betterment of his fellow man and 
the welfare of our Nation; he has served 
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our Government under four administra- 
tions and when he retired was the U.S. 
representative to the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council with the 
rank of Ambassador. As President Ken- 
nedy wrote in his message: 

His talent and ability won him the respect 
of his colleagues and the appreciation and 
thanks of his country. 


I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the address given by Ambassador 
Klutznick on the subject of American- 
Israel relations that night: 

AMERICAN-ISRAEL RELATIONS 
(By Philip M. Klutznick) 


At your annual dinner a few years ago, you 
honored a Senator who later became Presi- 
dent of the United tSates. He discussed 
American-Israel relationships in positive and 
candid terms. He amplified these views dur- 
ing the campaign for the Presidency in a 
brilliant and constructive address in August 
1960. In it he set some difficult and challeng- 
ing goals for himself. In my 2 years of 
intimate concern with events inside the 
administration affecting American-Israel 
relationships, I found no gap between Presi- 
dent Kennedy's views as he stated them 
earlier and his earnest and dedicated per- 
formance as our Nation's Chief Executive. 

As a consequence, I am saddened by rumors 
attending my recent resignation. In the 
English-Jewish press in Canada, the United 
Kingdom and Israel, and through some edi- 
torial comment in the United States, it was 

that the real cause of my resigna- 
tion was my alleged dissatisfaction with the 
administration’s attitude toward Israel. 
Such rumors are complete and unfounded 
nonsense, In a matter so vital, I would not 
play fast and loose with either the admin- 
istration or the Jewish community. In spite 
of problems that have arisen and may again 
arise, I am proud to have been associated 
officially with the administration. Iam con- 
vinced that President Kennedy is perform- 
ing in the best interests of the United 
States and in keeping with a positive, pro- 
gressive and constructive policy in American- 
Israel relationships. f 

I appreciate fully your desire to do me 
honor, The devotion of Bnai Zion to the 
Jewish National Fund I have shared since 
boyhood. My mind goes back to the days 
when in countless Jewish homes the only 
positive symbol of hope for the realization of 
the dream of centuries was the little blue 
box—the pushka of the JNF. It is for this 
and reasons-of long friendship that I am 
honored to be here tonight. I knew when 
your committee called on me that I would 
be leaving the Government service at the end 
of 1962, I felt that I would want to make 
public expression on American-Israe] rela- 
tionships. This was the platform from which 
our President chose, while he was a Senator, 
to clarify his views on the subject. It cer- 
tainly Is an appropriate place for an Ameri- 
can, who is a Jew, to do likewise. This is 
especially true after 2 years in which dip- 
lomatic propriety demanded a high measure 
of public silence. 

Let there be no illusions about my official 
role. My duties as a U.S, Ambassador in the 
United Nations concerned economic, social 
and financial matters. The politically sur- 
charged item of American-Israel relations 
was never assigned to me either at the Per- 
manent Mission or d General Assembly 
sessions. Whatever I did in that regard was 
informal either at the request of my supe- 
riors or at my own suggestion. But, I was 
always guided by the proprieties of relation- 
ship within a government. 

It has been an edifying experience for me 
to watch the American-Jewish community 
for the first time in years from a relatively 
detached vantage point. No less interesting 
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has been the opportunity to observe the per- 
formance of Israel and its diplomatic corps 
at close quarters and in its natural habitat 
where we met as fellow diplomats each with 
unalloyed commitment to serve different 
though friendly countries. 

It is my conclusion that the State of Israel 
and its personnel have matured and grown 
rapidly both in their understanding and in 
their performance in the international arena. 
On the other hand, the American-Jewish 
community seems to be floundering. We are 
still trying to understand our own role within 
this our own country and in our relationship 
to Israel and other Jewish communities of 
the world. This is not a criticism. It is a 
sincere observation made in good faith out 
of the hope that we can do something about 
it. 

There is an enormous reaction in our 
Jewish community when incidents involved 
in American-Israe] relationships arise. 
Therefore, trying to anticipate and to un- 
derstand this relationship may be the very 
key to an accelerated maturity as well as 
a more effective role for the American-Jewish 
community. For all problems are by no 
means solved. 

By now, we know that regional tensions 
like those in the Middle East, are more 
difficult, if not impossible, of solution, 80 
long as the struggle between the West and 
the East is unresolved or unstabilized. 
There is just too much room for competition 
for temporary favors sought and granted by 
competing sides to permit solid and lasting 
solutions. 

We are living in an unusual epoch. Big 
powers possess the greatest and most de- 
structive military strength in history. But 
it remains virtually immobilized while big 
powers compete for the friendship of small, 
weak, and poor nations. The meek have 
truly inherited the earth. Any sane and 
reasonable attitude toward American-Israel 
relationships must reflect intelligently on 
this reality. Whether we approve of certain 
relationships or not, it must be expected 
that our Nation, in its own national interest, 
will maintain friendly and helpful contacts 
with many nations, including not only Israel 
but Arab, African, Latin American and Asian 
States which appear to merit such consid- 
eration. The peace of the world requires It. 

Another aspect is self-evident but bears 
repetition. On many issues, Israel alines her- 
self with the West (she has one of the best, 
if not the best, records of voting on the 
same side as the United States in the United 
Nations among nontreaty states). Yet Israel 
is sovereign and as such acts as she should 
in what she considers her own best interest. 
It is no less true of our own Nation. Israel 


“is not a satellite of the United States or of 


the West; nor is the United States a satellite 
of Israel. Both nations are blessed with 
able, intelligent, and energetic leadership. 
Where energy, intelligence, and movement 
are present, possibilities for occasional dif- 
ferences arise even while the fundamental 
relationship is sound and friendly. 

Then again, the United States maintains 
relationships with many friendly nations, 
some of which are unfriendly to one another, 
The Israel-Arab situation is not unique. 
The United States is friendly to both Paki- 
stan and India. Has this solved the Kashmir 
bitterness? The United States did its best 
to help-set at rest the West Iria conflict be- 
tween the Netherlands and Indonesia. Dur- 
ing the process, Indonesia moved closer to 
the Soviet and the Dutch publicly berated us 
at home. Or one might ponder on the dis- 
comfort of trying to be a constructive friend 
to Portugal and to South Africa while trying 
to maintain the United States’ historic be- 
lief in the self-determination of peoples. 
This has not made life with either Portugal 
or South Africa or, for that matter, with 
some of the new African nations, a bed of 
roses. Need one make the point more effec- 
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tively than to note the occasions when the 
United States found itself at odds with its 
oldest ally, France, including the startling 
events of recent days and, with its close and 
old ally, the United Kingdom. In an over- 
wrought, exceedingly tense and fluid world, 
we must expect momentary incongruities. 
These are usually passing phases with little 
impact on long-term interests and more pro- 
found mutualities. = 

The closest of friends among the nations 
of the world go through periods of disagree- 
ment, and foes find moments of agreement. 
Consequently there is always the possibility 
that differences can arise between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Israel. 
When in the judgments of the governments 
of states that are friendly national inter- 
ests conflict, it is not tragic so long as basic 
and fundamental relationships remain 
sound, 

It is dangerous to elect the role of a prophet 
but our people have a tradition that en- 
courages the Jew to try prophecy. There are 
several areas that in the future could bring 
about momentary or ephemeral differences 
between the United States and the State of 
Israel even with as friendly and understand- 
ing an administration as that headed by 
President Kennedy. I would hope that this 
will not happen but in today’s world, any- 
thing can happen. Let us examine a few 
possibilities for a moment. 

1. This administration believes deeply in 
the right and the duty of a state to defend 
itself from actual or threatened aggression. 
The recent most classic example is Cuba. At 
times in the past, and possibly in the future, 
there have been different approaches to this 
question by the United States and by Israel. 
Our Government has held that a member of 
the United Nations should exhaust the op- 
portunities which that organization affords 
for peaceful settlement before actually 
shooting at the other side or shooting back 
in retaliation. Even in the case of Cuba, the 
United States took steps short of gunfire 
when its whole existence was threatened un- 
til the Organization of American States and 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
examined the problem. 

Israel has openly expressed doubt that it 
can rely on the Security Council to protect 
it against Arab States. She has felt, not 
without some cause, that the Soviet veto is 
always available so long as the Soviet-Arab 
flirtation continues. Our country has felt 
that anticipating a veto does not justify re- 
fusing to present a case before retaliation. 

It is my estimate that currently there is 
a better understanding on this question be- 
tween the United States and Israel. Hope- 
fully, this, with all of its implied risks, might 
avoid the kind of misunderstanding in the 
Jewish community that arose in the spring 
of 1962 when the Security Council censured 
Israel. But if Israel honestly fears its 
chances in the Security Council and there- 
fore avoids initiating Security Council's proc- 
esses when attacked, there is the danger of a 
repetition of the unhappy events of last year. 
If this should happen, the important thing 
will be to determine whether it actually 
affects the long term friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries or is it only an 
unfortunate, but nevertheless passing phase. 

2. Let us take a calm but brief look at the 
Arab refugee problem. The United States 
and Israel would both like to see this prob- 
lem solved. Both countries are generally 
moved by humanitarianism. But sovereign 
states cannot afford generosity if other vital 
interests are seriously and adversely affected. 
Israel properly fears for its security in the 
event of large scale repatriation. The sine 
qua non of sovereignty is the security of a 
nation’s people. I am completely sanguine 
that the Kennedy administration would 
never deliberately and consciously encour- 
age a plan which would endanger the secu- 
rity of Israel, no matter how urgent it regards 
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the desirability of an Arab refugee solution. 
Yet, it is inconceivable that the Congress will 
Continue to make substantial appropriations 
for UNWRA much longer without evidence 
that a solution is being actively sought or is 
on the horizon. It seems patent that both 
Countries agree completely on three things: 

(a) It is politically desirable that the prob- 
lem be solved; 

(b) A solution must not adversely affect 
the security of Israel; and 

(c) That simple humanitarianism demands 
that the problem be solved. 

But there can be differences dictated by 
differing exposures and accountabilities of 
the governments involved. These difer- 
€nces, if they arise, can only yield to patient 
and painstaking negotiation between the 
Bovernments involved. The substitute of 
Polemics will only complicate, not clarify. 

Recent events tend to negate the prospect 
Of a serious split on this issue. On a partic- 
War amendment in the General Assembly, 
the United States and Israel stood alone in 
voting against it. The reasons differed, but 
the fact created much comment in the halls 
Of the United Nations. The debate in the 
17th General Assembly and the voting pat- 
tern suggest that maybe basic and overt dif- 
ferences can be avoided. Nevertheless, I am 
Convinced that, in keeping with his public 
Pledges, the President and this administra- 
tion will try for achievable solutions but with 
sincere and intelligent regard for Israel's 
Security as well as the welfare of the refugees. 

3. In another area of potential static— 
assistance to states not friendly to Israel 
feel more at home as a result of my recent 
work. One of the oldest foreign aid debates 
is whether a donor state should dispense aid 
to states unless they are allled with it for- 
mally and informally, This question loses 
#ome of its steam if foreign aid is approached 

a moral point of view. The United 
States is the richest and most powerful na- 
tion in the world. Like a rich and powerful 
individual, it has some responsibility to 
those less fortunate. How and to what ex- 
tent it discharges this is within its own con- 
trol. But, if it acts for selfish reasons alone, 
the decisions may be self-defeating. Just 
like philanthropy distributed for self- 
aggrandisement loses its flavor, so foreign 
Aid used to buy friendships rarely succeeds, 

On the other hand, one must candidly rec- 
Ognize that if foreign aid strengthens a 
Country, such added strength can be used 
for better or for worse. A nation sincerely 
trying to develop economically has little 
time and less resource for military adven- 
ture: Self-defense is all it can afford at best. 
Some States have not yet learned this truth. 

I believe that the hope for peace in the 
World depends on the elevation of the eco- 
nomic and social standards of many peoples. 

is a fundamental objective of the 
United Nations Charter. It has symbolized 
the policy of the United States in this post- 
War era. It can be honestly argued whether 
aid extended to certain Arab States will 
blunt the edge of their antagonisms to- 
Ward Israel or feed the dame of their hos- 
tility. But it cannot be disputed that the 
Presence of a constructive U.S. influence 
Should tend to lessen potential troubles. 

This is a disturbing problem. When a 
State that proclaims belligerence and threat- 
eus hostilities against a neighbor is provided 
food and credits, it is reasonable to assume 
that it is strengthened to commit war even 

the ald itself is directed to other 
channels. A historic analysis of such situa- 
tions will demonstrate that there are risks 
in either aiding or withholding ald in a dan- 
gerous world. On balance, the odds should 
favor establishing a constructive U.S. influ- 
ence if possible and in elevating the eco- 
nomic and social level of the people them- 
Selves. It is foolhardy to do so recklessly 
Without careful and rational examination 
accompanied by constant review. 
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So long as the United States is in the po- 
sition of making choices and decisions that 
could affect the cause of peace and the in- 
terests of the free world, questions will con- 
tinue to arise as to whether our policy at a 
given moment promotes the easing or 
heightening of tensions in the Middle East. 
We must be careful to relate what happens 
to policy objectives, to the degree of caution 
that is exercised and to the frequency of the 
review of potentialities. Perhaps, under 
such circumstances, any open split involving 
friends of Israel will be averted. 

But actually it is not these dramatic and 
isolated issues that provide the basic tests 
of American-Israel relations any more than 
they do of US. relations with many friends. 
The real tests rest on far more fundamental 
matters than votes in the United Nations or 
whether a little more or a little less aid 
should or should not have been given to a 
country not friendly to Israel or whether 
solutions for the Arab refugee problem 
should be sought in one way or another 
openly or clandestinely. The real question 
is, will a great power help a relatively new 
and struggling small state to maintain its 
independence and its sovereignty if Its secu- 
rity is endangered, and will it help that state 
overcome an adverse economic balance so it 
can escape national poverty? 

In these matters of real life or death, I 
speak with complete conviction. The inde- 
dendence and security of Israel are an ele- 
ment of the U.S. foreign policy. This is not 
a new policy, But in recent months it 
passed the acid test. The United States has 
never provided major arms assistance to the 
State of Israel. Other countries have done 
so. There has been occasional provision of 
small facilities, but essentially it has been 
the position of the Uni States that while 
it supports the inde; nce and security 
of Israel should it be in danger, others must 
provide the hardware with which to do it. 
When the President of the United States 
openly and frankly conceded that there was 
a prospect of a perilous change in the deli- 
cate balance of military power in the Middle 
East, he ordered that Israel receive the Hawk, 
the prize Western defense missile. 

I was among those privileged to be in 
Washington to listen to President Kennedy 


explain what he proposed. As usual, it was 


an extraordinarily busy day for him. He 
excused himself from a major international 
meeting long enough to see a small group 
of Jewish leaders. It is regrettable that 
his statement was extemporaneous and no 
was made, Briefly, in excellent 
prose and with perfect logic, he traced the 
history of the U.S. policy and commitments 
in the Middie East. He then announced his 
determination to provide the Hawk to redress 
what might appear to be a developing and 
dangerous lack of military balance. 

Other than President Truman's prompt 

tion of Israel on its birth, this is 
the highlight in the relationships between 
the United States and Israel. In something 
more than words it expressed the United 
States vital concern with Israel's security. 
This is a severe and meaningful test of genu- 
ine friendship. 

Now let us look at another phase. The 
United States has demonstrated a firm and 
unaltering commitmient to help Israel over- 
come its natural handicaps and to attain 
a self-sustaining economic growth. It can 
be said to the everlasting credit of Israel's 
people that the confidence which the United 
States has placed in them has been fully 
justified. The economic achievements of 
Israel, with virtually no natural resources, 
stand out among all developing states. It 
has a great asset—the love of the people for 
the land—an indefinable, nevertheless, pre- 
cious resource. It has another—a people 
that had seen the entrance to the gate of 
eternity and had returned from death, as it 
were, to reclaim an eternal land. But even 
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with this, it has taken energy, intelligence 
and devotion beyond any recorded in the 
post-war era to achieve the measure of eco- 
nomic status which is Israel's today, If it 
had not secured the loans, grants, end other 
assistance of the United States and of other 
friendly states, Israel could not have reached 
this point in so short a time. It now faces 
the new challenge of the European Common 
Market, Recent shocking events, not un- 
expected by some of us, seem to momentarily 
close the door of the Cammon Market to the 


lieve in Israel's economic future should be 
aware of the implications of this era of eco- 
nomic revolution. I am proud of our coun- 
try's outgoing and forward-looking attitude 
which solidly embraces concern with the 
trade problems of developing countries like 
Israel. In this critical and difficult period 
when the lifeline of such small states may 
be exposed to traumatic blows the protec- 


tion and support of the United States may be 


the one great hope against economic dis- 
aster. Applying the hard core test of eco- 
nomic aid, it can be said that under this 
administration, American-Israel relation- 
ships are on a very solid footing. 

Yet, the problems of Israel, no more than 
those of the United States, are not going 
to be solved in a few years. There will con- 
tinue to arise challenges that will occupy 
the time and energy of American Jewry. It 
is for this reason that I am concerned with 
the need to clarify the role of the American 
Jewish community in American-Israel mat- 
ters. Confusion about this can be more 
serious than the problems of the friendship 
between our two sovereign states, the United 
States and Israel. 

As Israel matures, there should be less 
occasion to worry about American Jewish 
attitudes and problems of relationship. I 
begin to belleve that for a period the re- 
verse will be true unless we step back and 
look at ourselves deliberately and calmly. Out 
of the welter of recent personal experience, 
let me express a few brief thoughts. 

The and security of a state like 
Israel committed to freedom and democracy, 
small though she is, is in the interest of 
the United States and the free world even 
as is the progress and security of India, large 
though she is. This is not an American 
Jewish rationalization nor an emotional 
catharsis. I believed this before I returned 
to government service; from what I have 
learned I believe this as much today. . 

Next, most American Jews have a profound 
emotional as well as practical attachment to 
the hope for a safe, secure and free Israel. 
This is,natural and normal. It is understood 
by right thinking non-Jews of America, even 
when they do not agree with details. In 
this situation it is not only proper for Ameri- 
can Jews to make appropriate ta- 
ent when they feel the 
need to do so, but it is their bounden duty 
in a free and democratic America where ita 
citizens are the masters—not the servants 
of our government. 

Whether it is with respect to American- 
Israel relations or any other public issue, our 
country can only be as strong as the interest 
of its people In public affairs. All but a few 
government officials understand this, even 
when they are overburdened by their own re- 
sponsibilities, or even when they must dis- 
agree with representations. I counted my- 
self a better representative of the United 
States when I listened and learned even 
things I did not agree with, than when I 
spent my time talking without listening. 

But, there is a reciprocal obligation on 
citizenship. It must that the gov- 
ernment while it should listen must ulti- 
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mately do what its responsible officials deem 
best, Therefore, even special interest group, 
and there are man community is only 
one—should fight hard for what it believes, 
this should be within the framework of de- 
cency and respect for our government and 
its personnel no matter what party is in 
power. Personal vendettas are unfair and 
improper and profitless. Today's opponent 
can turn up as tomorrow's best friend. 

Permit me to discuss a personal experi- 
ence which I believe illustrates an impor- 
tant general idea. In April 1962, I deliv- 
ered a speech at the NJWB Convention Din- 
ner on the subject that they asked me to 
talk about—Internal American Jewish life 
in the decade ahead. Afterward, a very 
competent commentator criticized me for 
discussing what he termed trivial consid- 
erations while I occupied a new and more 
august capacity,“ at a time when the Se- 
curity Council has censured Israel in re- 
sponse to the Syrian complaint. Assuming 
that I was free to discuss classified and con- 
fidential matters of State publicly while I 
was serving my country, the idea that a 
discussion of the organization or reorgani- 
zation of the American Jewish community 
in the decade ahead was a trivial consid- 
eration caused me to make a mental note 
that the first chance I had I could challenge 
this thoughtless, if not fatal concept. 

Since I resigned my Government post some 
commentators have flatteringly suggested 
that I undertake the task of bringing greater 
unity to American Jewish life. Without 

the propriety of this nomination 
it is interesting to observe that this was pre- 
cisely the subject to which I addressed my- 
self last April. It was the first of what I 
hope will be at least one or two more 
speeches.on that topic in which I hope to 
delineate some of my ideas in greater detail. 
Let me say only briefiy—that we here face a 
new situation in Jewish life for which history 
affords no apt parallel. Talk of congresses 
and kehillahs are a sure fire way of destroy- 
ing any constructive approach to this prob- 
lem. 

If we mean to create greater orderliness 
and produce more efficiency in our huge vol- 
untary community we must discover a new 
form of art of attaining common consent 
without the need or force of compulsion. 
Instead of chewing over old and defeated 
ideas we need new thought and ingenuity. 
More of this at a later time. 

No matter how serlous other matters may 
be, it is neither trivial nor inappropriate nor 
untimely to consider the most fundamental 
issues of Jewish life in America itself. We 
must not permit ourselves to become a sec- 
ond-rate community because external prob- 
lems exist that require our help for solu- 
tion, I yield to no one in my hope to see 
Israel secure, progressive, and self-sustaining 
but it would be an irreparable tragedy if, in 
the process achieving that end, this enor- 
mously successful and exceedingly resource- 
ful American Jewish community lost its 
sense of purpose. This would be a disserv- 
ice to the people of Israel and to posterity. 

Irrespective of any post I ever occupy in 
the Jewelsh community, or in any other 
public service, I shall never consider the 
examination of our Jewish community and 
its potential a trivial consideration to be 
subordinated to other matters, no matter 
how important, If there is any criticism I 
could level at some of my Jewish colleagues 
who have gone into government or general 
service, it is that too many have severed 
themselves from active Jewish life, its hopes 
and aspirations. No matter how much we 
believe in other causes, we have a desperate 
need to keep constantly concerned with 
whether or not this extraordinary and unique 
Jewish community is doing the best job 
that it can. Jewry wherever it is can only 
benefit by such an approach. 
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CONCLUSION 

I have spoken at length. There is an 
accumulation of unsaid things still on my 
mind. These will be said at appropriate 
times and places—elsewhere. Doubtless, 
some will question the need for all this. 
It would have been easier and safer to have 
made a polite brief response. But, I con- 
sider the honor you do me would have been 
tarnished if I had treated it so lightly. 

My friends— 

1. I believe with all my being that our 
United States is destined (even with 
moments of pain) to lead this world to a 
peace with greater justice for all. For this 
I shall labor. 

2. I believe in such a world that security, 
hopes, and ambitions of small states with 
small numbers of people, among which is 
the blessed recreation of Israel, will be more 
fully realized. 

3. I believe that we Americans of the Jew- 
ish faith with a proud history and a splendid 
record of deeds have a challenge and yes, the 
opportunity, to reach yet unforseen heights 
in deepening our culture and in the effective- 
ness of our performance. 

Believing all this I felt I owed it to you 
as well as myself to give you a glimpse at 
what is inside of me. How else could I thank 
you for the honor you bestow. Whether I 
deserve it or not, others decided—that I 
cherish it I hope you now understand. 
Thank you from the bottom of a grateful 
heart. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 


Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 


of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
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vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, BRANCH OF AUBURN, N.Y. 
Auburn, N.Y., May 6, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SmiITH: On behalf of 
our organization, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Auburn Branch, we urge 
you to submit the Flood Resolution (H. Res. 
14) to vote by your Committee and ask you 
to give it your favorable consideration. Such 
a Committee on Captive Nations is vitally 
important both for our government and the 
American people at large. While Communist 
Russia has been deceitfully championing the 
cause of “national liberation” in Africa and 
Asia, we as a Nation, are not doing much to 
help the enslaved and captive non-Russian 
nations which constitute a veritable weak- 
ness of the Soviet totalitarian empire. 

A Special Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would become 
@ reservoir of true and unbiased knowledge 
and information on the plight of the captive 
nations, which knowledge will be of vital 
importance to our government in carrying 
out its foreign policy. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman SMITA, 
to give your full and qualified support to 
the Flood Resolution in your Rules Com- 
mittee. Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAROSLAW KOWAL, 


Iwan Torovs, 
Secretary. 


Coty War COUNCIL, 
Los Angeles, Cali/., May 11, 1963. 

Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I was glad to 
see a recent report on your criticism of the 
State Department in connection with its op- 
position to the creation of a House Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations. 

You may be interested in my comments 
on this whole area in the enclosed testimony 
before a House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
page 104. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY MAYERS. 
West ROXBURY, Mass., 
May 7, 1963. 

Hon. Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: On be- 
half of the Boston branch of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America Inc. I am 
very pleased to express our appreciation for 
your excellent comments on the Ukrainian 
Independence Day on January 24, 1963. 

I am sure you will agree with me that our 
support for the freedom of the Ukraine and 
other captive nations must be properly or- 
ganized through a committee. Last Janu- 
ary Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD reintro- 
duced House Resolution 14 which calls for 
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the establishment of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations. Congressmen DERWIN- 
SKI, Pm, Corr, and many others, in- 
troduced similar resolutions. 

Presently, House Resolution 14 is pending 
before the House Rules Committee. 

In the spirit of your remarks and contin- 
uous efforts to help the captive nations, we 
ask you to— 

1. Introduce a similar resolution of your 
own; 

2. Support House Resolution 14 introduced 
by Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD; 

3. Use your influence in the House Rules 

ttee and especially with the chair- 
man of the House Rules Committee, How- 
Ann W. Surrn, to initiate action on the pro- 
Posed legislation by opening public hearings 
and consequently bringing the measure to 
the fioor in the House of Representatives. 

We are preparing plans to observe the 
Captive Nations Week in July. This year's 
Observance would be greatly enhanced by 
the establishment of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations. 

I trust that we can continue to count on 
your support in this matter, so important to 
all of us. 

Sincerely yours, 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, INC.. Boston BRANCH, 
Orest SzczupLuK, Public Relations, 

Hovston, TEX., 
May 6, 1963. 
Representative Dante. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. N 

Dran Sm: I believe we should never forget 
the captive nations and would appreciate it 
if you would send me a copy of a bill cre- 
&ting a House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions or any literature pertaining to captive 
nations. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MARGARET NORDIN. 
May 1963. 
Hon. Howanp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE SMITH: We are 
Writing to you to express our interest in the 
House Resolution 14 providing for the estab- 
lishment of a Permanent Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations in the House of Representatives. 

Needless to say, such a committee is long 
Overdue. One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting our Nation today is the Soviet 
Union, a prison house of many nations and 
Peoples. The fate of these peoples is a very 
important matter which has not received 
Sufficient attention in our country. These 
Nations, ever eager and wanting to escape 
Soviet Russian slavery and despotism, con- 
Stitute perennial weaknesses, and work to 
multiply them. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations 
Would serve as a reservoir of information 
and data on the various enslaved nations in 
the U.S. S R., which information could be 
made available to the U.S. Government and 
its various agencies, Its main function, 

would be to inform the American 
People and the world at large on the state of 
affairs behind the Iron Curtain and assist 
the Government in formulating its policies 
With respect to the captive nations. We 
urge that quick action be taken on House 
Resolution 14. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wasrt SOLIMA. 

(This is a copy of the letters which we 

wo to our two State Senators—Jackson 
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Our Local Transport Airlines: Progress 
and Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
its timeliness I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Members of the House to 
an address made by our distinguished 
colleague and hard-working member of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, Representative WALTER 
Rocers, of Texas, before the Association 
of Local Transport Airlines, Fort Worth, 
Tex., May 9, 1963. 

Among other pertinent and significant 
comments Mr. Rocers refers to the long- 
standing interest of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the 
problem of securing a successful replace- 
ment for the DC-3 workhorse aircraft, 
especially for use by local service airlines. 

Mr. Rocers’ address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Association 
of Local Transport Airlines, distinguished 
visitors and guests, it is always a pleasure and 
an honor to visit with you, and I am espe- 
cially honored to join you at this quarterly 
meeting in the discussion of vital problems 
affecting our country. 

To get right to the point, let me call to your 

has 


sibility of developing a national system of 
air transportation which, among other ob- 
will “* * * recognize and preserve 


trans tion * * * and * * * encourage- 
ment Certainly the Congress, in 
fixing this responsibility, knew or, by the 
exercise of reasonable foresight, should have 
known that Government help would be re- 
quired. In other words, there would be need 
for substantial subsidies. Air transporta- 
tion as we know it today was born during the 
lifetime of many of us here in this Hall. As 
an economic infant, it was no different from 
a human infant in its need for attention, as- 
sistance, and care to bring it to maturity. 
Its growth has been incredible, and when 
we look back across the few short years to 
the World War I “Jenny,” it is difficult to be- 
progress that has been accom- 

I remember quite vividly my first 
t in the two-seated “Jenny” in the 1920's, 

and the time I took my life in my hands and 
Ford trimotor. We then gradu- 
tep by step to the DC-3. Many con- 
as the acme of perfection 
engineering and development. The un- 
refused to acknowledge that such a 
could be a continuing success, 
certain that no longer plane 
built and lifted into the air. 
the story of the hillbilly boy in 
who had refused to accept motor 
tion. He was watching the driver 
of a Model-T trying to get it out of a mudhole 
in which it had become mired. The hillbilly 
boy was shaking his head and repeating to 
himself, “He'll never get it started. He'll 
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Model T Literally leaped out of the mudhole 
and sailed off down the road. The country 
boy continued to shake his head, but began 
to say, “He'll never get it stopped. He'll 
never get it stopped.” 

I think this is applicable to the air trans- 
portation industry. It was most difficult to 
get it started, and it will be much more 
difficult to get it stopped. No one individual 
or small group of individuals can take credit 
for these outstanding developments. Cer- 
tainly the CAB would be the last to try to 
assume such a role. I am sure that this 
agency would readily admit that on occasion 
they have probably hindered the advance of 
aviation, but not intentionally so, In carry- 
ing out the responsibility of the CAB in 
implementing Government participation in 
the development of this industry, it was 
necessary for the agency to weigh each step 
with great care because they owed an alle- 
giance not only to the promotion and de- 
velopment of this industry, but also to the 
taxpayers of this Nation who provided the 
vital funds. Many think that the CAB has 
followed too rigid a policy in failing to pro- 
vide proper subsidy to insure full develop- 
ment of a national air transportation system 
that would extend into the small cities and 
the thinly populated areas, as well as to 
provide connections between the metropoli- 
tan centers. In any event, and I am sure 
that the point is debatable as to whether 
pr not the Federal Government has partici- 
pated as fully as intended in the solution of 
this problem, in my opinion, we do not now 
have the national air transportation system 
intended to have been created by the Con- 
gress. Although the tremendous strides for- 
ward, the unbelievable development and the 
unanticipated achievements in air transpor- 
tation have been the result of a unified effort 
on the part of all segments of the air trans- 
portation industry and associated groups 
working in conjunction with the Federal 
Government, our present national air trans- 
portation system is a divided rather than a 
unified system. Two classes of carriers and 
certainly two general classes of service have 
emerged from what has been done in the 
past. One of these is the domestic trunkline 
carrier, which is presently occupying the 
status of being self-supporting. The other 
is the local service carrier which is not self- 
supporting, and is in a quandry at times 
to know just what status it does occupy, 
which calls to mind the story of the baboon 
who walked about his cage carrying a Bible 
under one arm, and a capy of Darwin's 
“Origin of the Species” under the other. 
One spectator inquired as to the cause of 
such actions. The keeper advised that the 
baboon was confused because he couldn't 
make up his mind whether he was his 
brother's keeper, or his keeper's brother. I 
am sure you local service people understand 
the dilemma. Whatever your status, let it 
be said that you are true pioneers wrestling 
with a problem to which the proper solution 
is of great interest to this Nation just as 
was the need for success in the westward 
movement of wagon trains. 

I am sure that none of you enjoy being on 
subsidy. In this age of semantics the word 
“subsidy” has been turned into a dirty ex- 
pression. There are, no doubt, many areas 
and instances in which Federal 
should be condemned, but certainly not in 
the local service air carrier system. As I 
pointed out earlier, you are, relatively speak- 
ing, an infant growing to maturity. If your 
body is to be sound, and your mind keen, 
proper provision must be made to build this 
industry on a sound basis, and opportunity 
must be afforded to bring about that end. 
Perhaps I will offend the trunkline carrier by 
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what I am about to say, but nevertheless, 
in my opinion, it should be said. Until the 
trunkline carriers were able to confine their 
operations to the cream of the market, they 
too were on subsidy. If the local service 
carriers were taken out of business either by 
the canceling of certificates or by bankruptcy, 
and the trunklines had to assume the present 
responsibilities of the local service carriers 
in order to provide a national alr transporta- 
tion system, they would require a substantial 
subsidy; probably more than is presently 
going to the local service carriers. In other 
words, it seems rather unfair to me to charge 
the local service carriers with being the re- 
eipients of a Federal subsidy, if the dictates 
of the Congress for the creation of a na- 
tional air transportation system are to be 
carried out. The matter should be viewed 
as one system as important to the welfare 
of this Nation as the communications sys- 
tem and the Postal Department. The rec- 
ords will reflect that in 1962, public service 
payments amounted to $66 million. In turn, 
it can also be pointed out that the local 
service carriers originated $69 million worth 
of revenue for the trunklines of the United 
States. Five hundred and seventy-seven 
cities having a population of more than 116 
million people were served by these carriers. 
Of these cities, 341 received their only air 
service from the local carriers. Two hundred 
and fifty-two military bases received service 
from the carriers, and of these, 69 were en- 
tirely dependent upon the local airlines for 
their commercial air service. The last decade 
has seen passenger traffic increase fourfold 
in these operations, and it has increased 
130 percent in the last 5 years. Some 
14,000 people depend upon paychecks 
totaling $91,500,000 per year for their livell- 
hood, their sustenance of themselves and 
thelr families. The local service industry 
paid more than $2,250,000 in State and Fed- 
eral taxes on fuel and oil, and collected 
over $10 million in transportation taxes for 
the Government during 1962. At the same 
time and during the same period, additional 
services that were being provided by the local 
service carriers and public benefits for each 
dollar spent have increased some twofold 
in the past 5 years. This in spite of the de- 
fiated dollar. Many statistics can be pro- 
vided to show that the local service carriers 
are receiving less subsidy than did the trunk- 
line operators during their time on subsidy. 
However, it is not my purpose here tonight 
to try to generate a controversy between two 
segments of a great and vital industry. It 
is my purpose to lend what assistance I can 
toward unity in the industry with 
participation by the Federal Government in 
providing the national security safeguards 
so closely associated with the air transpor- 
tation industry and to properly foster the 
full economic expansion of this business. 
Although great strides have been made as 
I have heretofore indicated, there are many 
soft spots that are in need of treatment. It 
is my feeling that these soft spots have been 
created by the Government rather than by 
the industry. Ido not mean to indicate that 
the industry is free of just criticism. There 
are many things that the industry can do 
and should do in the furtherance of the solu- 
tion of the overall problem. However, I do 
not think that they should be called upon to 
respond to such criticism until the Gov- 
ernment measures up to its full responsibil- 
ity. Iam also of the opinion that perhaps the 
CAB is in a state of confusion as to the role 
the Congress expects it to assume. In order 
to bring the overall problem into clear focus, 
I think it would be well if the Congress could 
enunciate a policy to the effect that the na- 
tional air transportation system is a national 
problem and a problem that must be treated 
as a single problem. Certainly there are 
many facets and fragments to be dealt with, 
but it should be understood that each of 
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these are to be tied together and properly 
equated with the whole. It is only by this 
procedure that we can insure proper service, 
proper defense, and proper economic growth 
to our country in its entirety. And it is only 
by this procedure that the full potential of 
the aviation industry can be brought to bear 
for its contribution to the growth of our 
Nation. If expanded participation by the 
Federal Government in supporting the local 
service airlines is necessary to bring about 
the needed results, this obligation on the 
part of Government should be squarely 
faced. It would be disastrous to permit the 
feeder lines to slip backward into poor fi- 
nancial conditions and to try to cure such 
an ailment by further curtailment of service 
to the thinly populated areas. It is my un- 
derstanding that all of the local service air- 
lines made a little bit of money last year. 
This fact standing alone does not mean that 
that segment of our economy is in a healthy 
condition and it does not mean that subsidy 
payments should be promptly reduced. You 
will agree with me that getting these local 
service lines into the black was, to some ex- 
tent, at the expense of service. The people 
in the United States are widely scattered 
throughout our country from the single- 
family isolated farmer or rancher to the 
thickly congested metropolitan areas. They 
are all Americans and they are all entitled 
to consideration in this or any other prob- 
lem which faces us as a Nation. If the local 
service airlines are to be graded solely on 
the basis of a good balance sheet, then there 
will be many citizens of our country who 
will not have available to them the trans- 
portation services to which they are entitled. 
We all know of the substantial curtailment 
of rail passenger services, as well as limited 
bus schedules in many of the thinly popu- 
lated areas. America is today living in. an 
air age and our people in all walks of life 
are entitled to the opportunity to partici- 
pate. To condemn the local service airlines 
because they require subsidy in order to pro- 
vide needed transportation services is utter 
folly. Until the local service problem is an- 
swered, there will be a great untapped mar- 
ket. Many millions of our people have never 
been in an airplane and many others would 
be in an airplane more if the services were 
available. It is the age-old problem of 
which comes first, the chicken or the egg. 
Every industry and severy segment of that 
industry, ke a human being, must crawl 
before it walks, and it must walk before it 
runs. If more attention is paid to the solu- 
tion of the problem than to the condemna- 
tion of these small struggling corporations, 
success would be nearer. 

One of the crying needs of the industry at 
this time is a modern aircraft geared to the 
needs of the feeder line. This is not a new 
difficulty, but one that was anticipated sev- 
eral years ago. A difficulty about which 
nothing concrete has been done. I well 
remember in 1955 an investigation made by 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of 
which I was a member. This investigation 
concerned this very problem. It was obvious 
at that-time that the aircraft builders in 
this country were moving toward the de- 
velopment of aircraft that could fly nonstop 
around the world in the shortest possible 
time. The plane was to further conquer the 
oceans and the vast land expanses to move 
the air traveler from one metropolitan center 
to another, from one continent to another. 
The trunklines moved from the two-motored 
DC-3 to the larger four-motored craft, and 
then into the very expensive jets. The DC-3 
that had been the workhorse of the trunk- 
lines continues to be the workhorse of the 
local service lines and remains today as a 
stalwart ship that is bearing this load. The 
1955 investigation took our committee to 
Amsterdam, to Paris, and to London in search 
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of an answer to the short-haul problem. Of 
all the new aircraft that we viewed, only the 
F-27, then the Fokker-Friendship, appeared 
to be a possible solution to the problem. 
Several of our local carriers, including two 
Alaskan carriers and one Hawaiian carrier, 
have testified to the economic benefits de- 
riyed from this aircraft, which is presently 
manufactured in this country by Fairchild- 
Stratos in Hagerstown, Md. The record on 
this craft is written and can be reviewed by 
those seeking machines for the short-haul 
purpose in this country. There Is no doubt 
but that it does afford a solution to part of 
the short-haul problem. Some say that there 
are other available aircraft on the market 
today to meet the low density problem in 
the short-haul category. Frankly, I have not 
yet seen the plane that will answer all func- 
tions of the short-haul problem, It is my 
feeling that if we can find an answer to the 
low density portion of that problem, we will 
be in the vicinity of a breakthrough. I would 
hope that effective action in that area would 
be of great service to the small cities where 
it is most badly needed and where the basic 
answer to this problem lies. It would cer- 


tainly not be out of line for Congress to 
provide funds for experimental and develop- 


mental work on this subject. It would be 
an investment rather than a subsidy; an in- 
vestment that would pay substantial divi- 
dends. Perhaps we need two planes in order 
to attain success—one of which would sery- 
ice the “third level” type of operation and 
create a several-phase situation in air service, 
each of which would complement the other. 
This would also provide the smaller com- 
munities with a weapon to meet the “use it 
or lose it“ criterion fixed by the CAB. 
Frankly, I do not feel that this criterion is 
the answer to the problem. Once the local 
service group becomes healthy and the cities 
being served have the opportunity to utilize 
air service fitted to their needs, there may be 
a sound basis for the use it or lose it“ idea. 
However, as long as this type of service is in 
the embryonic stage, it should be helped, not 
hindered. 

It is indeed encouraging to know that 
Postmaster General Day is feeding out more 
first-class mail to the local service lines for 
movement on a space available basis. This 
will provide a much needed service especially 
in those areas where surface transportation 
is slow and inadequate. There are other ways 
that the Government can help in the solu- 
tion of this problem other than the subsidy 
route, and on a value received basis such as 
the postal service. I, of course, feel that the 
Members of Congress will address themselves 
to greater participation by the Government 
in this area, 

I yield to no one in my dsire to see Gov- 
ernment in business as little as possible. I 
yield to no one in my desire to see a ced 
budget and marked reductions in eral 
expenditures, I yield to no one in my desire 
to avoid every possible Federal subsidy. But 
I am equally aware of the fact that any 
country intending to be and remain strong 
must have and maintain a strong, healthy, 
and vigorous communications and transpor- 
tation system. Each segment of these gen- 
eral categories presents different require- 
ments and different challenges. It is only 
by a unified approach on a national basis 
that these challenges can be met and a vig- 
orous free enterprise industry built. It is one 
of the responsibilities of the Congress to 
take such step as to insure that 
end, in keeping with the general philosophy 
of the Government under which we live. 

We all know the difficulties of wrestling 
with economic feasibility in high cost air 
operations. I do not think that the Congress 
should be penny wise and pound foolish in 
trying to solve a national problem. Once 
the local service problem has been substan- 
tially answered and that segment of the in- 
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dustry begins to enlarge its muscles, it can 
assume and absorb some of the services now 
being handled by the trunklines, which the 
trunklines would like to get rid of. This 
Would, of course, contribute measurably to 
the stability of the overall industry and all 
Of its segments and associated businesses 
and speed the day when subsidies can be 
discontinued—a day we would all welcome. 
It is a problem that, in my opinion, cannot 
put off, and I would hope that you who 
are in the front line trenches would do your 
best to bring forward a sound and well based 
Program containing your suggestions and 
Observations so that the Congress may move 
forward at an early date on the subject 
Matter. I would conclude by calling to your 
attention that we have a representative 
form of Government, and I know of no Mem- 
of the Congress who does not have some 
direct or indirect concern with the local 
Service airlines and their associated indus- 
I do not presume to tell you how to 
Proceed, and I certainly do not want to bur- 
den my colleagues in the with ad- 
ditional mail. But I would point out that 
in my judgment, the local service airlines, 
the Alaskan carriers, the Hawaiian carriers, 
and the Caribbean carrier have many friends 
the Congress. It has always been my ex- 
Perlence that when one is in trouble, he 
Should see his friends. 


Order in Birmingham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. DON EDWARDS - 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Livermore adjoins the lovely foot- 
of the California coast range. Its 
produce the finest vintage 
Wines in the world, and I include the 
Products of Burgundy, of Champagne, 
and of the Loire Valley in this compari- 
son. Two great atomic energy labora- 
tories add their vitality and sophistica- 
tion to this city. 

Mr. Speaker, like good people every- 
Where, the men, women, and children of 
Livermore are concerned over the wel- 
fare and well-being of their fellow citi- 
Zens in every part of our country. The 
following editorial from the May 10, 1963, 
€dition of our local newspaper, the Her- 
ald and News, expresses the feelings of 
our friends in Livermore regarding the 
recent events in Birmingham: 

ORDER IN BIRMINGHAM 

Birmingham, Ala, is a long way from 
Livermore. But what is going on in Birm- 
Ingham right now is as important to Liver- 
More as if it were happening in the next 
county. 

In the process of working out our racial 
differences, the United States has given itself 
& black eye and the eye is going to get blacker 
if we don't restore order in Birmingham and 
insure that it is maintained throughout the 
Test of the South. 

President Kennedy acted decisively in the 

ord, Miss., situation and won wide sup- 
Port throughout the Nation. 

The President probably isn’t merely wait- 
ing for a reading of public opinion before he 
acts in the Birmingham situation, but an 
expression of support from the public cer- 

y can help him reach a decision. 
A group of Livermore residents has already 
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sent a telegram to the President, urging him 
to preserve order in Birmingham and offering 
support for his actions. 

Strangely, in the segregation issue in the 
South, preserving order does not mean pres- 
ervation of segregation. It probably means 
the end of segregation, for the Negroes in 
the South have the moral and legal right, at 
least ultimately, on their side. 

If the rednecks, and the sincere south- 
erners who find it so hard to change their 
way of life, can be prevented from intimidat- 
ing and jailing Negroes who demand their 
rights then the Negroes will be able to at- 
tain their rights. 

Even though we are 2,000 miles away, we 
here in Livermore can make at least a small 
effort for preservation of order and right by 
urging the President to act. 

ALH. 


lowa General Assembly Views on 
Workmen’s Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following concurrent 
resolution adopted by the Iowa General 
Assembly regarding workmen's compen- 
sation laws: ; 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 23 


Whereas the U.S. Congress by a series of 
amendments to the Social Security Act dur- 
ing the period 1956-62 has extended and 
broadened the Social Security Act to provide 
disability and other benefits for work-con- 
nected injuries and disease; and 

Whereas the workmen's compensation laws 
were designed to be the basic and exclusive 
method and remedy providing benefits for 
work-connected injuries and diseases, and 
their administration has for over 50 years 
been the function of the several industrial 
accident boards and commissions, based on 
the accepted principle that benefits for work- 
connected injuries and diseases be tailored 
to fit social and economic conditions at the 
local level; and 

Whereas the extension of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide benefits for work-con- 
nected injuries and diseases has resulted in 
duplication of benefits; and 

Whereas legislation resulting in further 
intrusion into the field of work-connected 
injuries and diseases will constitute a severe 
threat to the survival of the State-adminis- 
tered workmen's compensation programs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate, the house concur- 
ring, That the General Assembly of the State 
of Iowa is opposed to any legislation by the 
U.S. Co which would infringe on the 
right of this State to enact and administer 
its own workmen's compensation laws, and 
to further Federal encroachment into the 
field of State-administered workmen's com- 
pensation programs, and strongly urges that 
the U.S. Congress again affirm that the work- 
men’s compensation system is the basic pro- 
gram for compensating work-connected in- 
juries and disease; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to each member of the Iowa dele- 
gation in the Congress of the United States. 

W. L. Moory, 
President of the Senate. 
CARROLL A. LANE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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American Bar Association Joins the Op- 
position to “Quality Stabilization” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Bar Association has joined 
with others in registering its concern 
over the so-called quality stabilization 
bills pending before the Congress. 
Prof. Glen Weston, of the George Wash- 
ington University Law School, recently 
expressed the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s opposition to any proposed legis- 
lation which would attempt to create a 
Federal right of enforcement of resale 
price maintenance by private persons.” 
Professor Weston's own analysis of the 
legislation now before the Congress is so 
cogent and so forceful that I take this 
occasion to bring it to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

The analysis follows: 

STATEMENT OF GLEN E. WESTON, PROFESSOR 
or Law, THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION, PRESENTED TO THE Suscom- 
MITTEE ON COMMERCE AND FINANCE, OF THE 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COM- 
MITTEE, OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Aprit 25, 1963 
My name is Glen E. Weston. I am a pro- 

fessor of antitrust and trade regulation law 
at the George Washington University Law 
School here in Washington, D.C. I am a 
member of the bar in: the District of Co- 
lumbia and in Virginia. I have taught law 
since 1949 and trade regulation law since 
1952. Before becoming a full-time teacher 
I practiced law with the law firm of McFar- 
land & Sellers in Washington, D.C, I ap- 
pear here today on behalf of the American 
Bar Association. I am currently chairman 
of the subcommittee on fair trade and im- 
plementing Federal legislation of the section 
of antitrust law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. I am grateful to you for affording 
me this opportunity of presenting the views 
of the association, the antitrust section, and 
my personal views. 

On August 9, 1962, at the annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association in San 
Francisco, Calif., the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association adopted the 
following resolution, upon the recommenda- 
tion of its antitrust law section: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Asso- 
ciation disapproves of and opposes Senate 
Joint Resolution 159, 87th Congress, and 
any proposed legislation which would at- 
tempt to create a Federal right of enforce- 
ment of resale price maintenance by private 
persons; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the officers and council 
of the section of antitrust law are directed 
to urge such opposition and disapproval 
upon the proper committees of Congress 
in connection with any legislation embody- 
ing any such concept.” 

While the resolution referred to Senate 
Joint Resolution 159 of the 87th Congress, 
may I call your attention to the fact that 
it expresses opposition to “any proposed 
legislation which would attempt to create a 
Federal right of enforcement of resale price 
maintenance by private persons.” The offi- 
cers and council of the section of antitrust 
law, who were directed to urge such oppo- 
sition upon the proper committees of 
Congress, are of the opinion that H.R. 3669 
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and the various other quality stabilization 
bills currently pending are clearly within 
the terms of the house of delegates resolu- 
tion. For this reason I was requested by 
them to appear before you today to rep- 
resent the association in urging disapproval 
of these bills. 

The policymaking body of the American 
Bar Association is its house of delegates, 
composed of some 250 members, about one- 
half of whom are delegates elected to rep- 
resent State and local bar associations. 
Resolutions, when approved by the house, 
become the official policy of the American 
Bar Association. The comments and sup- 
porting data included in reports of sections 
or committees of the association are not a 
part of the official policy but are the views 
of the section or committe submitting them. 
The council of the section of antitrust law 
submitted a report to accompany its recom- 
mendations to the house of delegates. 

I do not want to take your valuable time 
today reading this entire report, but will 
merely summarize the conclusions for you, 
and invite you to read the fuller statement 
which is attached as an appendix to this 
statement. 

First. The section of antitrust law feels 
that there are significant uncertainties in the 
bill. Although a right of revocation and to 
sue is given for “bait merchandising prac- 
tices” and “misrepresentation” these terms 
are undefined. This could proyoke consid- 
erable trivial litigation and thus result in 
harassment and injury to business concerns. 
“Bait merchandising“ in particular is an 
uncertain term. If it were defined merely to 
include the flagrant type of loss-leader sell- 
ing it would be somewhat less objectionable 
but its vagueness may lead to attempts to 
apply it to many other types of practices 
and could result in harassing litigation that 
might injure business concerns whom the 
proponents desire to protect. 

Second, The most fundamental objection 
of the Section of Antitrust Law is to the 
granting of power to brand owners to con- 
trol resale prices. This goes far beyond any 
requirements needed to control loss-leader 
selling and is inconsistent with basic anti- 
trust policy of reliance upon price and other 
competition. Exemptions should be enacted 
only in compelling circumstances. 

Third. The antitrust law section feels that 
the quality stabilization bills would be an 
unwarranted intrusion upon the public pol- 
icy of the States. There are now about 27 
States plus the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico in which resale price mainte- 
nance enforcement against nonsigning deal- 
ers is considered contrary to the State's leg- 
islative or constitutional policy. Moreover, 
the present bills by asserting a paramount 
Federal policy probably deny to the States 
the right to legislate in this significant area 
of economic policy. Indeed, in some States 
such as Montana, Utah, and perhaps Idaho 
(where the question is pending on appeal), 
there are State constitutional provisions 
which prohibit resale price fixing. Other 
States such as Texas prohibit such practices 
by statute. H.R. 3669 and similar bills would 
therefore impose upon these States a price 
maintenance system that such States have 
declared contrary to their policy. The Fed- 
eral courts would also have transferred to 
them the burden of policing resale price 
maintenance through litigation without re- 
gard to the amount in controversy. 

Finally, speaking only for myself as an in- 
dividual and a teacher of trade regulation 
law I would like to give my further 
reasons why I think quality stabilization 
should not be enacted. The remainder of my 
statement is not to be attributed to the 
American Bar Association or its antitrust law 
section. And let me first assure you that 
I am not paid or retained by anyone. My 
only interests are those of a teacher, con- 
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sumer and citizen who is interested in the 
maintenance of a strong, free, private com- 
petitive enterprise system. I think that the 
general objectives of those who have intro- 
duced these bills of trying to help small 
businessmen, improve quality and protect 
consumers against deception are laudable. 
As a teacher of trademark law as well as 
antitrust law I also believe that a system 
of reasonably strong protection of trade- 
marks is a sina qua non of free competitive 
enterprise. But I. believe that these quality 
stabilization bills will not achieve the ob- 
jectives that some of you in good faith think 
that they will. Instead, you are asked to 
enact one of the most drastic di 

from a free enterprise system that has ever 
been before Congress. It would in reality 
throw the baby of price competition out 
with the bath water of the loss leader and 
bait merchandising. I am confident of the 
sincerity of those who have introduced these 
bills but in my opinion the very name “qual- 
ity stabilization” is misleading because it 
erroneously implies that the bill will achieve 
quality control and obscures the stark truth 
that this is primarily a price-fixing bill. At 
the moment consumers are blissfully un- 
aware of the purport of this bill. If the real 
effect of this bill were made known to the 
American public, Congress would be inun- 
dated with protests by consumers. If it 18 
enacted and put into effect I think you are 
going to witness a severe reaction from con- 
sumers all over the Nation. 

These ty stabilization bills are de- 
signed to ald three classes of persons: brand 
owners, small dealers, and consumers. How- 
ever, I sincerely believe there are substantial 
unanticipated problems in the bills that can 
boomerang and cause trouble for each of 
these groups: 

A. QUALITY STABILIZATION PRESENTS SEVERE 
PROBLEMS FOR BRAND OWNERS 


There are severe problems for brand own- 
ers in these bills that ought to make them 
think twice about supporting these bills or 
using them if enacted. 

1. Since these bills do not authorize any 
agreement or combination a brand owner 
may find himself violating the Sherman Act 
and FTC Act when his dealers in complete 
good faith try to cooperate in enforcement. 
These bills thus create a dangerous trap for 
brand owners. Unlike fair trade, the trade- 
mark owner is the only person authorized 
to bring suit or enforce the provisions of the 
bills. This means the brand owner alone 
must bear the cost of enforcement of his 
price stabilization system. While he may do 
this by revocation of the right to sell as well 
as suit against the price cutting dealer it is 
doubtful whether he can either invoke or 
accept any assistance from dealers in detect- 
ing violations and policing. Nothing in the 
bill authorizes agreements with dealers or 
indicates that dealers may help. Under 
United States v. Parke, Davis & Co., 362 US. 
29 (1960), a refusal to deal must be kept 
strictly unilateral to keep it from becoming 
an unlawful “combination” to fix prices vio- 
lative of section 1 of the Sherman Act. Un- 
solicited ald from dealers in detecting 
violations or even oral assurances by dealers 
that they will adhere to a manufacturer's 
suggested prices are unlawful as some persons 
interpret the Parke, Davis case. While an 
amendment might be drafted to overcome 
this, such an amendment would convert the 
bills into a mere authorization of price- 
fixing agreements and also destroy the claim 
that the resale price maintenance provisions 
are voluntary with the brand owner. Such 
an amendment would also unwisely permit 
dealers to pressure brand owners into price 
fixing even though brand owners do not de- 
sire to do 80. 

2. A second danger for brand owners in 
this bill is that it may cause a substantial 
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increase in product liability claims against 
them. This danger arises partly from the 
provision in paragraph (10) of the bill (HR. 
3669) that subjects the brand owner to ju- 
risdiction in every Federal district in which 
his goods are sold. This jurisdiction is sole- 
ly for purposes of suits by consumers arising 
out of alleged misrepresentations by the 
owner as to size, capacity, quality, condition, 
model, or age of the goods. Although this 
does not expressly create a right of action, it 
seems to imply the existence of one. While I 
do not quarrel with creation of a right of 
action on behalf of consumers for misrepre- 
sentation by brand owners, this provision, 
coupled with other provisions in the bill giv- 
ing some control over retail dealers, may ar- 
guably go much beyond that. They may 
result in a substantial increase in the trend 
toward absolute lability for any defects in 
the goods, particularly in those States that 
still cling to the so-called “privity” doctrine. 
In other words, the control over dealers pro- 
vided in this bill may create “privity” be- 
tween the brand owner and the retail pur- 
chaser that will make the brand owner liable 
to the ultimate consumer for any defects in 
the product. Now this may be good; in fact, 
I think it probably is. But is this what you 
intend, and do brand owners realize its po- 
tential effect? Do they realize it could result 
in substantial increase in their insurance 
costs? I doubt whether they have even 
thought about it much. 

3. A third problem for brand owners is in- 
creased difficulty in complying with the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. Normally a brand owner 
who sells to wholesalers is not responsible 
under the Robinson-Patman Act for price or 
service discrimination resulting from the 
wholesaler’s resales to retailers. Retailers 
who purchase from wholesalers are not con- 
sidered purchasers or customers of the brand 
owners. But under cases such as American 
News Co. v. FTC (300 F. 2d 104 (2d Cir. 
1962)) (certiorari denied) the control that 
this bill gives to brand owners over retail 
dealers who purchase from independent 
wholesalers may be enough to make such 
dealers be considered purchasers from the 
brand owner. This could mean that some 
brand owners will have hundreds or thou- 
sands of new purchasers or customers to 
whom they must proportionalize all adver- 
tising allowances and all promotional serv- 
ices or facilities. It may also arguably make 
the brand owner liable for any discrimina- 
tion practiced by his wholesalers. Again I 
doubt seriously if brand owners have realized 
this problem. 

4 Another serious drawback for many 
brand owners is that this bill may preclude 
a brand owner from selling private brand 
goods to mass merchandisers even through 
the price differential is fully cost justified 
or is made to meet competition. Paragraph 
11(B) of H.R. 3669 creates a defense if the 
dealer shows that plaintiff has sold the same 
kind of goods of like grade and quality to 
another person similarly situated under 
more favorable terms or at lower prices. 
This would create a Robinson-Patman type 
defense of discrimination. But there is a 
notable complete absence of mention of any 
cost. Justification or meeting competition 
privilege. From this it may be interpreted 
to mean that a brand owner who tries to 
keep small dealers happy by fixing resale 
prices with high margins while still main- 
taining his volume by selling private brand 
goods may find himself in difficulty. I do 
not know whether this is intended by the 
drafters of the bill or whether it is a 
“sleeper” planted by someone who does not 
like private brands. They are permissible 
under Robinson-Patman when any price dif- 
ferential is cost justified and there is no 
sound reason why this proposed legislation 
should in effect, preclude them under such 
circumstances. 
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5. Brand owners may find quality stabili- 
Zation very expensive and troublesome to 
enforce. The su of quality sta- 
bilization on top of State fair trade laws and 
the Miller-Tydings and McGuire Acts cre- 
ates a lot of confusion and uncertainty. 
Some types of conduct will thus be per- 
mitted under some State laws and other 
types under Federal law. Suits may be pend- 
ing in both State and Federal courts dealing 
With similar conduct. The many unan- 
Swered legal problems arising out of such a 
Situation will mean many attempted de- 
Tenses and subterfuges and a high cost of 
enforcement. Moreover, the bill is com- 
Pletely silent and therefore ambiguous con- 
cerning the status of such things as tradein 
allowances and trading stamps which have 
Caused a great deal of trouble in fair trade 
States. Finally, since discount houses are 
thoroughly entrenched in most States it is 
Boing to take a long, expensive litigation 
effort to halt their discounting—if it can be 
accomplished. Such subterfuges as cover- 
ing the trademark with tape, making a few 
Scratches on an appliance and calling it dam- 
aged or secondhand, overvaluing tradeins 
and the like are likely to be employed. 

B, PROBLEMS FOR SMALL DEALERS IN QUALITY 
STABILIZATION 


There are some ways in which small dealers 
May be injured as a result of quality stabili- 
zation: 

1. Dealers may be prosecuted under the 
Sherman Act or be sued for treble damages 
for “combining” with brand owners if they 
attempt to help in reporting violations or 
Cooperate in enforcement. As I mentioned 
earlier these bills do not contain any author- 
ization for agreements or combinations be- 
tween brand owners and dealers. The Parke, 
Davis rule requiring strict unilateral action 
by the brand owner is presumably still in 
fect. In a recent Federal district court 
Case, Klein y. American Luggage Works, Inc., 
206 F. Supp. 924 (D. Del. 1962), two retailers 
Were held liable for treble damages along 
With the brand owner because they “volun- 

assistance in the ascertainment of 
noncomplying dealers“ in a refusal-to-deal 
Price maintenance system. The present bills 
do not contain anything that would change 
this part of the rule of this case. Therefore 
there is real danger to dealers under quality 
Stabilization. 

2. Quality stabilization may give some 
Substantial advantages to chain stores, mail 
Order houses and large de mt stores. 
In some ways quality stabilization may give 
Mass merchandisers advantages over inde- 
Pendent dealers, It should give greater In- 
dentlve for the use of private label merchan- 

by such mass merchandisers. The in- 
dependent dealer will find his hands tied by 
Quality stabilized pricing so that he is unable 
meet the price competition of such private 
products. A surprisingly large per- 
centage of the suits brought under fair trade 

Ws have been against small dealers—not 
just chain stores or discount houses. Chain 
Stores and other mass merchandisers also 
have greater capital to invest in advertising 
Or in servicing stabilized products and thus 
may grow even more rapidly with guaranteed 
margins. 

3. The lack of a right of action for com- 
Peting dealers makes them dependent solely 
Upon the brand owner for enforcement. If 

id owners are slow to bring suit, the 
dealer may suffer losses for which he has no 
Tight of action against anyone. Experience 
Under fair trade has shown that many brand 
Owners are not enthusiastic about maintain- 
ing such litigation since it is expensive and 

largely for the benefit of the dealer rather 
the brand owner. Small dealers may 

find themselves afraid to cut prices because 
Of fear of revocation under quality stabiliza- 
tion, afraid to complain of price cuts by 
competitors because of possible Sherman Act 
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claims against them, and unable to bring 
suit on their own behalf. What recourse do 
they have under such circumstances? 

4. Small dealers may find themselves faced 
with threats of revocation of their right to 
resell trademarked articles. There is no re- 
quirement that price cutting or “bait mer- 
chandising” be intentional to be grounds for 
revocation. Mistakes by employees or sales- 
men might be grounds for revocation of a 
dealer's right to resell. And since brand 
owners must use diligence in enforcement, 
there is some question as to how far they 
may go in overlooking such violations. Con- 
sequently there may be some danger that 
small dealers may find themselves cut off 
from their sources of supply or being named 


‘as defendants in litigation under this pro- 


posed legislation. 
C. CONSUMERS WILL BE DAMAGED BY THIS 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


1. Although one of the stated purposes of 
this legislation is to protect consumers 
against bait merchandising and misrepre- 
sentation, the bills do not provide effective 
remedies for this purpose. Why is the con- 
sumer given no right of action for such prac- 
tices? More significantly, why isn't the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's jurisdiction en- 
larged to reach such practices merely “affect- 
ing commerce” if the real purpose is to pro- 
tect consumers? Why aren’t competitive 
dealers given a right of action? These sig- 
nificant omissions make the bait advertising 
and misrepresentation provisions of these 
bills ineffective as a means of protecting 
consumers and create a suspicion that their 
principal purpose is to soft-pedal the price- 
fixing provisions by equating discounting 
with misrepresentation. 

2. There is a strange omission of any 
requirement, guarantee or assurance of high 
quality products, except for the pretentious 
title “quality stabilization” which seems to 
imply a paramount intention to achieve 
quality control. Why isn't it a good defense 
to a suit by the brand owner for the dealer 
to show the brand owner's product was of 
poor quality? Why aren't consumers who 
will be required to pay fixed prices given 
recourse against the brand owner who sells 
a poor quality product? There is little rea- 
son to believe that these quality stablization 
bills will ald materially in improving qual- 
ity since the bills signally fail to contain 
adequate means of assuring quality. 

3. Consumers will be damaged because 
resale price maintenance on trademarked 
commodities facilitates horizontal price fix- 
ing between competing brands even in the 
absence of actual agreement. These bills 
purport to permit only the elimination of 
intrabrand competition but they will sig- 
nificantly lessen competition between rival 
brands since they contain insufficient safe- 
guards. There is nothing to prevent rival 
brand owners from announcing stabilized 
resale prices that are identical or virtually 
80, as long as they did not agree among 
themselves to do so. The only limitation in 
the bill is the “free and open competition“ 
requirement but under fair trade this has 
sometimes been interpreted as being met 
even though there were only two competitive 
producers. Professor Walter Adams, the 
most sophisticated economist favoring fair 
trade, has advocated more stringent inter- 
pretation of the free and open competition“ 
limitation, but the only State that has 
applied it with any degree of strictness is 
Pennsylvania. Instead of the greatly inade- 
quate free and open competition” require- 
ment, why don’t you write into this bill a 
requirement that there be “free and effective 
price competition” between the stabilized 
commodity and similar products produced 
or distributed by others? This would limit 
price stabilization to products where a sub- 
stantial degree of interbrand price com- 
petition exists and the consumer has real 
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alternatives. The courts or the FTC could 
then preclude resale price maintenance 
when there was insufficient interbrand 
competition. j 
CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, let me emphasize my per- 
sonal opinion that the objectives of this pro- 
posal are good but the means employed are 
unsound. A far more effective means of 
dealing with the loss-leader problem, if you 
feel new legislation is needed, would be a 
Federal sales-below-cost statute modeled 
after those in effect in about one-half of 
the States (such as S. 1804 of the 87th 
Cong.). Misrepresentation and bait merchan- 
dising affecting interstate commerce could be 
more effectively dealt with by such legislative 
proposals as the Lindsay-Javits bill (H.R. 
4651 and S. 1038) that would create a right 
of action for “unfair commercial activities in 
or affecting commerce.” The quality stabili- 
zation bills are drastic proposals. They go 
far beyond fair trade because they would 
create a nationwide price-fixing system en- 
forceable in the Federal courts. They are so 
replete with legal problems and pitfalls that 
the main beneficjaries will be lawyers not 
brand owners, dealers or.consumers. What 
kind of answer can you give to the unem- 
ployed workers, the low wage laborers, the 
retired pensioners, the disgracefully under- 
paid public school teachers and the under- 
privileged in our society if they find them- 
selves required to pay higher prices for such 
items as packaged foods, clothing, aspirin, 
first aid supplies, toothpaste, shaving cream, 
razor blades and other necessities? I have 
read a good many economic studies con- 
cerning the effects of fair trade and they are 
conflicting in their conclusions; perhaps no 
one can say with complete certainty exactly 
what the long-range effects will be. In my 
opinion the most objective and reliable 
studies point to the probability that con- 
sumer. prices will be materially increased. 
At any rate it seems to me you should not 
enact this drastic departure from a free en- 
terprise system unless you are quite certain 
it will not have such an undesirable result, 
Can you honestly say that you are certain 
it will not increase consumer prices? I do 
not see how anyone can. 

AMERICAN Ban ASSOCIATION, SECTION OF 

ANTITRUST LAW—RECOMMENDATION 


The section of antitrust law recommends 
that the house of delegates adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion disapproves of and opposes Senate Joint 
Resolution 159, 87th Congress, and any pro- 
posed legislation which would attempt to 
create a Federal right of enforcement of 
resale price maintenance by private persons; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the officers and council 
of the section of antitrust law are directed 
to urge such opposition and disapproval 
upon the proper committees of Congress in 
connection with any legislation embodying 
any such concept.” 

REPORT 
1. Background 

On May 18, 1959, the board of governors 
of the American Bar Association adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Asso- 
ciation disapproves of and opposes any 
amendment of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act which would further expand the 
philosophy of so-called fair trade acts and 
create a Federal right of action in the en- 
forcement of fair trade contracts; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the officers and council 
of the section of antitrust law are directed 
to urge such opposition and disapproval 
upon the proper committees of Congress in ~ 
connection with any legislation embodying 
any such amendment.” 
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In February 1962 a proposal by the anti- 
trust section to update this recommendation 
as a current expression of the association 
was considered at the midwinter meeting 
of the ABA’s house of delegates in Chicago. 
At that meeting consideration of a proposal 
by the antitrust section to oppose legisla- 
tion creating a Federal right of action in the 
enforcement of fair trade contracts was post- 
poned to the August meeting of the house 
of delegates. (During the 85th, 86th, and 
87th Congresses, several bills had been intro- 
duced which would create in some form a 
Federal right of action for the enforcement 
of fair trade contracts entered into under 
State law.) 

Since the February 1962 meeting attention 
has been directed to Senate Joint Resolution 
159, the Quality Stabilization Act proposal 
introduced by Senators HUMPHREY, CAPE- 
HART, and others on February 21, 19622 
While hearings were held on S. 1722 on July 
25 and 27 and August 28, 1961, it is under- 
stood that they will not be printed in the 
light of the shift of interest to Senate Joint 
Resolution 159. Hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 159 have been held by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. In the course of 
the hearings the heads of the two principal 
antitrust enforcement agencies (Lee Loey- 
inger, Assistant Attorney General in Charge 
of the Antitrust Division, Department of 
Justice, and Paul Rand Dixon, chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission), testified in op- 
position to Senate Joint Resolution 159. 

2. Provisions of Senate Joint 
Resolution 159 

The resolution opens with six recitals set- 
ting forth legislative statements of objec- 
tives. A key recital refers to unfair or de- 
ceptive acts or practices “such as * * * store- 
traffic baiting and misrepresentation as to 
po size, capacity, quality, condition, model, 

or age” of branded goods, “all tending to 
destroy unfairly the value” of brands? to 
their owners, to smaller resellers, and to the 
public. Among the effects of these practices 
recited is a tendency to diminish the volume 
of branded products moving in commerce, 
thereby reducing producers’ incentive to 
maintain the value of their goods and pro- 
ducing other value-diluting consequences 
(“substitutions of inferior labor and ma- 
terials forced by the downward spiral of un- 
restrained predatory pricing on popular 
identified products, in the flelds of goods, 
drugs and beverages, endanger public health, 
and in other fields, endangers (sic) public 


The operative provisions of the resolution 
would amend Section 5(a) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, 15 US. C. A., Sec, 
45(a), by adding eight new paragraphs, (7) 
to (14). The new paragraphs may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

7. A brand owner is deemed to retain his 
property rights in the brand and associated 

will regardless of any transfer of the 
goods to which the brand relates. Any per- 
son who resells branded goods in commerce 
may use the brand but only in effecting re- 
sale of such goods, and subject to (8). 

8. When goods usable for the same general 
purpose are available to the public from 
sources other than the brand owner, the 
right of any person to use the brand in re- 
selling may be revoked (on written notice) 
by the brand owner on the ground that the 
reseller (a) has used branded goods “in 
furtherance of bait merchandising prac- 
tices”; (b) has with notice advertised, of- 
fered for sale or sold such goods at prices 
other than at the brand owner's currently 
established resale prices; or (c) with intent 
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to deceive, has “published misrepresentation 
concerning such goods.” 

9. Nothing in (8) shall abridge the right 
of the reseller, in the regular course of his 


business and within a reasonable time after 


revocation, to sell the goods in his possession 
on the date of revocation, so long as he does 
not violate (8) in so selling. A procedure 
is established for the reseller to offer his in- 
ventory to the brand owner at the price he 
paid for them; if the offer is not accepted, 
the reseller may sell the goods without 
restriction as to price so long as his advertise- 
ments or offers state the fact of revocation 
as to goods not in his possession on the 
revocation date. 

10. A reseller who sells under the brand 
name after revocation commits an act of 
unfair competition and is Hable in a civil 
action for damages and Injunctive relief by 
the brand owner, in any U.S. district court 
in which the defendant resides or is found 
or has an agent, without respect to the 
amount in controversy; the owner may re- 
cover the cost of suit including reasonable 
attorneys’ fees. 

11. Lack of due diligence in revoking as 
to competing resellers who are violating (8) 
is specifically set forth as a defense. 

The other paragraphs are saving and 
definitional provisions, and include antitrust 
exemption language and a statement that the 
Miller-Tydings and McGuire Acts, inter alia, 
are not modified or repealed. 


3. Objectives of Senate Joint Resolution 159 


Senator Humpnrey’s statement introduc- 
ing the quality stabilization resolution em- 
phasized the following reasons in support 
of the legislation :* 

1. The resolution is merely an extension 
of the trademark laws enabling a brand 
owner to protect his property rights through 
channels of distribution. 

2. The resolution would permit a reseller 
to remove the brand from the product—“thus 
separating the physical property, which he 
owns, from the goodwill, which is another's 

and then sell at any price. 

3. The legislation would be permissive and 
would leave decision as to enforcement in 
the hands of the brand owner. 

4. The would permit the con- 
tinuance of independent retailing and pro- 
vide assurance to consumers that quality 
tested and reliable products will continue to 
be available. 

5. In the light of increasing numbers of 
bankruptcies of small business concerns, the 
proposed legislation is essential to competi- 
tive survival of hundreds of thousands of in- 
dependent businessmen. 

Several of these reasons have been equally 
appropriate in past consideration of fair 
trade legislation and have been reviewed in 
detail by many commentators in the past: 
The most compelling reason now offered in 
support of the quality stabilization proposal 
would seem to be the reference to the current 
plight of independent retailers, particularly 
in the light of the present phenomenon of 
widespread discount selling. The inroads of 
discount operations on sales of traditional 
retail stores have no doubt been substan- 
tial—“Last year, according to trade sources, 
discounters grossed more than 84 billion in 
sales.“ 

The extent to which there has been a 
substantial causal relationship between re- 
tailing of branded goods at prices below those 
established or by manufacturers 
and small business failures Is, of course, a 
dificult factual issue involving many and 
complex considerations. Wholly apart from 
the question whether the proposal is the 
appropriate solution, reliable probative evi- 
dence of such a relationship would undoubt- 
edly be significant in any differentiation of 
the present setting from that confronting 
Congress during its consideration of pro- 
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posed Federal fair trade legislation in recent 
years. 
4. Relationship to other legislation 


The three practices condemned in para- 
graph (8) as proposed by the joint resolution 
deserve separate comment.“ 

(a) Bait merchandising: The scope of this 
term, not defined in the resolution, is some- 
what vague and uncertain. Ordinarily the 
concept “bait merchandising” would be 
thought to embrace only the use of “loss 
leader” selling by which certain branded 
goods are offered for sale at less than cost 
in order to bait customers into a store in 
the mistaken belief that all goods in the 
store are being sold at comparably low prices. 
This practice may already be subject to var- 
ious State unfair practices statutes, sales 
below cost statutes, or fair trade statutes, 
or to condemnation under section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act or common 
law principles as a species of false advertising 
or unfair competition. As so limited, pro- 
hibition of the practice would seem to be 
consistent with traditional antitrust or trade 
regulation principles. 

(b) Resale price maintenance: While the 
Miller-Tydings Act of 1937 and McGuire Act 
of 1952 created a condition permitting State 
fair trade laws to be effective by providing 
exemption from Federal antitrust legislation, 
fair trade is not available in a number of 
States where no fair trade legislation has 
been enacted or where fair trade legislation 
has been rendered ineffective by adverse 
holdings on constitutional issues* An 
apparent objective of the proposed 1 
tion would be to supplement the remaining 
State laws by creating a Federal right of 
brand owners to effect Perony price mainte- 
nance on certain good: 

While the ers ‘legislation provides 
that No exercise of any rights or remedy 
provided (herein) shall be construed to be 
a violation of any of the antitrust acts”, 
it is not clear whether this language is 
intended to immunize arrangements between 
manufacturers and retailers as to prices or 
enforcement of rights or remedies of the 
brand owner. A significant aspect of this 
problem is that while a principal reason 
advanced in support of the joint resolution 
is the plight of small independent resellers, 
the rights and remedies are given only to 
brand owners, who will presumably be 
urged by resellers to enforce the statutory 
rights and remedies. 

(c) Misrepresentation: The proposed legis- 
lation would create a limited private cause of 
action proyiding for relief against commis- 
sion of acts of misrepresentation which would 
probably be considered to fall within the 
scope of section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, which prohibits unfair methods 
of competition and unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices in commerce. In con- 
sideration of the effects of the proposed law, 
the elastic scope of section 5 as it would bear 


on the content of the private right to pro- 


ceed against “misrepresentation concerning 
such goods” and the problems attendant to 
possible overlapping of or conflict between 
privately obtained injunctions and the cease- 
and-desist order authority of the Federal 
Trade Commission, would be significant, 

5. Observations and Conclusion 

The basic principle of the quality stabil- 
ization resolution appears to be that certain 
desirable national objectives will be main- 
tained by providing specific private rights 
against three types of activities asserted to 
be detrimental to maintenance of a valu- 
able property right in a brand name. 

With respect to the protection against 
“bait merchandising practices,“ a prime difi- 
culty is the lack of precision of the term. 
If flagrant loss leader” selling is all that is 
encompassed by the term, the natural ques- 
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tion would be whether the practice is suffi- 
Clently prevalent and serious to warrant Fed- 
eral legislation, and whether the legislation 
Would be effective in its apparent objectives 
to protect small retailers against the competi- 
tion of discount or other operations which 
May sell all items at a low markup over 
Cost. Substantively there is probably general 
agreement among most antitrust students 
that the flagrant type of loss leader selling 
Should be actionable. But it is unclear 
Whether the scope is to be interpreted as so 
ted. 

With respect to misrepresentation, again 
a fundamental problem is that the scope 
Of the prohibition should be sufficiently de- 

. Private enforcement to supplement 
Federal Trade Commission authority against 
t types of misrepresentation directly 
injuring a producer or brand owner, such as 
Undisclosed substitution of goods, might 
Well be useful, But without precise delinea- 
tion of the scope of the term, problems of 
vagueness and provocation of trivial litiga- 
tion’ similar to those presented by Section 
5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act could 

expected. 

With respect to resale price maintenance, 
the proposed legislation differs in language 
Considerably from existing Federal and State 

trade statutes; however, the fundamen- 

tal approach seems to be the same—to per- 
mit a brand owner to control prices at which 
Tesellers may sell branded goods. Since at 
least 1912 the subject of resale price main- 
tenance legislation has been highly contro- 
Versial; during this 50-year period retailing 
and distribution have adapted to a series of 
c innovations. While the fundamental 
Question of the desirablility of such legisla- 
may be an economic issue," any such 
legislation would have important legal rami- 
floations as well. The belief that a general 
Tesale price maintenance system goes beyond 
the requirements for protection against 
such as loss leader selling and 

the basic antitrust reliance upon price and 
Other competition, with exemptions enacted 
Only in compelling circumstances, have been 
Strong factors in the opposition to extension 
Of Federal resale price maintenance legisla- 
beyond the enabling principle of the 
er-Tydings and McGuire Acts. In fact, 

& majority of the Attorney General's Nation- 
al ttee to study the antitrust laws 
in 1955 recommended congressional repeal 
Of the Miller-Tydings and McGuire Acts, 
The Department of Justice and Federal Trade 
Commission have consistently opposed fair 
trade legislation, and recently specifically 
opposed the quality stabilization proposals. 

Apart from the problems of the judicial 
administration which may be posed by trans- 
terring to the Federal courts the burden of 
Policing resale price maintenance through 
litigation brought without regard to the 
umount in controversy, the creation of a 
Federal cause of action for the enforce- 
Ment of resale price maintenance would ap- 
Pear to represent one more in the 
intrusion of Federal legislative power into 
the area of control of the public policy of 
. the several States. As noted above, in 24 

States as well as the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico, resale price maintenance 
is incompatible with the State's legislative 
Or judicially construed constitutional pol- 

- Under the provisions of Senate Joint 

ution 159, the right to legislate under 

McGuire Act with respect to this sig- 

t area of economic policy in the inter- 

est of its own citizens is denied the sev- 

ral States by the assertion of a paramount 

eral policy in the exercise of the constitu- 
power over interstate commerce. 

There can be no doubt that many small 
independent businesses are faced with effec- 
tive “price cutting’ competition by discount 
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houses and others which may cause them sig- 
nificant loss of trade. Assuming that main- 
tenance of the traditional independent busi- 
ness part of the retailing and distribution 
structure is an important national objective, 
alternative methods of alleviating the situ- 
ation should be considered. Examples would 
include Federal legislation designed to pro- 
hibit retail selling, of at least specified cate- 
gories of goods, at prices below defined cost, 
or additional financial assistance by the 
Government to small business; such meas- 
ures might suffice to alleviate the situation 
depicted. But it would seem that to date 
the strong factual justification required to 
overcome traditional reluctance of Congress 
and the enforcement agencies to endorse Fed- 
eral resale price maintenance legislation has 
not been shown. : 

A copy of Senate Joint Resolution 159 is 
attached as an appendix. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. CHESTERFIELD OPPENHEIM, 
Chairman. 

(Paul Rand Dixon and Lee Loevinger did 
not participate in the consideration or 
voting on this matter.) 


APPENDIX 
[87th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 159 


In the Senate of the United States, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1962, Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, 
Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr, MCCLELLAN, Mr. Scorr, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. McCarTuy, Mr. Munprt, and Mr. Case of 
South Dakota) introduced the following 
joint resolution; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
Joint resolution to amend the Federal Trade 

Commission Act, to promote quality and 
price stabilization, to define and restrain 
certain unfair methods of distribution and 
to confirm, define, and equalize the 
rights of producers and resellers in the dis- 
tribution of goods identified by distin- 
guishing brands, names, or trademarks, 
and for other purposes. 

Whereas it is that, in the chain 
of distribution of products so identified, 
there may be encountered resellers having 
predatory interests and committing, HM the 
resale of such products, unfair, or deceptive 
acts or practices (such as, but not limited to 
store-traffic baiting, and misrepresentation 
as to the size, capacity, quality, condition, 
model, or age of the goods), all tending to 
destroy unfairly the value to its owner, to 
smaller resellers, and to the public, of the 
brand, name, or trademark, and tending to 
disable and destroy competition, thus to 
create monopoly of retail distribution, con- 
trary to public interest; and 

Whereas the above-recited deceptive acts 
and practices and unfair methods of com- 
petition tend to diminish the volume of such 
identified products moving In commerce by 
adversely affecting the demand for such 
goods, thereby impairing the producer's 
ability, and reducing his incentive, to main- 
tain and increase, with relation to price, the 
value of such goods to the public, or to main- 
tain and increase opportunities for employ- 
ment, or pay rates for labor, in his factory; 
and 

Whereas substitutions of inferior labor and 
materials forced by the downward spiral of 
unrestrained predatory pricing on popular 
identified products, in the fields of foods, 
drugs, and beverages, endanger public health, 
and in other fields, endangers public safety; 
and 

Whereas it Is recognized that unless fair 
competitive practices can be maintained in 
all appropriate stages in the distribution of 
such identified products, the marketing of 
such identified products is depressed and the 
quality thereof tends to deteriorate; and 

Whereas the distinguishing brand, name, 
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or trademark of a product, and trade and 
public goodwill associated therewith, con- 
stitute property, the rights to which are en- 
titled to protection by the owner thereof 
despite transfer of the product itself; and 

Whereas in order to remove the above- 
recited obstructions to commerce, and to 
remove the quality-deteriorating and value- 
diluting pressures resulting therefrom, in the 
manufacture and resale of products bearing 
distinguishing brands, names, or trademarks, 
it is found and declared that it is in the 
public interest to define, confirm, and imple- 
ment said property rights: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) this act may 
be cited as the “Quality Stabilization Act.” 

(b) Section 5(a) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding, at the end thereof, 
paragraphs (7) to (14), inclusive, as follows: 

“(7) The owner of a brand, name, or trade- 
mark shall be deemed to retain his property 
rights therein, and in the trade and public 
goodwill symbolized thereby, regardless of 
any sale or transfer of the goods to which 
such brand, name, or trademark relates, and 
no such sale or transfer shall be deemed 
to diminish or extinguish any such rights. 
Any person who resells in commerce goods 
identified by a distinguishing brand, name, 
or trademark, either on the label, container, 
dispenser thereof, or otherwise, may right- 
fully employ such brand, name, or trade- 
mark, but only in effecting the resale of 
such goods, and subject to the provisions 
of paragraph (8) hereof. 

“(8) When goods usable for the same gen- 
eral purpose are available to the public from 
sources other than the owner of such brand, 
name, or trademark, the right of any per- 
son to employ such brand, name, or trade- 
mark in effecting resale of goods so identified 
may be revoked by the owner of such brand, 
name, or trademark, on written notice, for 
any of the following reasons: 

(a) that the person reselling such goods 
has employed goods the brand, 
name, or trademark in furtherance of bait 
merchandising practices; 

“(b) that the person reselling such goods, 
with knowledge of the owner's currently 
established resale price or prices, has adver- 
tised, offered for sale, or sold such goods 
at prices other than such currently estab- 
lished resale prices; or 

de) that the person reselling such goods, 
with intent to deceive purchasers, has pub- 
lished. misrepresentation concerning such 


“(9) Nothing herein shall be interpreted 
to abridge the right of a person, in the reg- 
ular course of his business and within a 
reasonable time after the date of any revoca- 
tion pursuant to paragraph (8) of this sub- 
section, to sell all such goods of which on 
such date he is possessed: Provided, That in 
such sale he shall commit none of the acts 
described in paragraph (8) of this subsec- 
tion; Provided, however, That if and in the 
event that such person, promptly upon such - 
revocation, shall have supplied to the owner 
of said brand, namer, or trademark a correct 
itemized listing of said inventory with a 
statement of the price paid per item and 
the total price paid therefor, together with 
a firm offer to sell and deliver all said in- 
ventory to said owner at any time within ten 
days thereafter upon payment of said total 
price, then such person, upon expiration of 
the ten-day term of said offer without ac- 
ceptance, may so sell such goods in said 
inventory, in the regular course of his busi- 
ness and within a reasonable time thereafter, 
without restriction as to price, in which 
event each advertisement of, or offer to sell, 
such goods, shall state plainly that the right 
of the reseller, offering such goods, to employ 
in any way the brand, name, or trademark 
carried by the goods has been revoked as to 
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any such goods not in that reseller’s posses- 
sion at the time of such revocation. 

“(10) Any person whose right to employ a 
brand, name, or trademark has been re- 
voked by the owner thereof pursuant to 
the provisions of paragraphs (8) and (9) of 
this subsection and who thereafter, without 
the express written consent of said owner, 
first had, resells such goods so identified, or 
who otherwise employs such brand, name, 
or trademark in effecting resale of such 
goods or any other goods, shall be deemed 
to have committed an act of unfair com- 
petition and shall be Hable in a civil action 
for damages and injunctive relief by the 
owner of the brand, name, or trademark, to 
prevent and restrain further violations of 
this Act. Such owner may sue in any dis- 
trict court of the United States in the dis- 
trict in which defendant resides or is found 
or has an agent, without respect to the 
amount in controversy, and may recover the 
cost of suit including reasonable attorneys’ 
Tees, 

“(11) In any proceeding under paragraph 
(10) it shall be a defense to the charge of 
unfair competition for the defendant to 
establish that the plaintiff has not used 
due diligence in revoking the right of all 
other persons in substantial competition 
with the defendant who are known to plain- 
tif to be committing any of the acts.set 
forth in subparagraphs (a), (b), and (c) of 
paragraph (8) hereof. 

“(12) No action pursuant hereto shall pre- 
clude action otherwise provided by law for 
were use of a brand, name, or trade- 


815 Paragraphs (7) to (12) hereof shall 
apply to all acts and transactions in or af- 
Tecting commerce which Congress may law- 
fully regulate, and to all acts and transac- 
tions in any territory of the United States or 
in the District of Columbia. As used in 
paragraphs (7) to (12) hereof, the term ‘per- 
son’ means any individual, partnership, or 

tion. 

“(14) No exercise of any right or remedy 
provided in paragraphs (7) to (13) inclusive 
of this subsection shall be construed to be a 
violation of any of the Antitrust Acts, and 
all such rights and remedies shall be also 
available to any owner of a brand, name, 
or trademark who, in the resale of goods 
identified by such brand, name, or trade- 
mark, shall compete, at any level of distribu- 
tion, with any reseller Offering such goods: 
Provided, That such owner shall sell such 
identified goods at any level of distribution 
at the price established for that level of 
distribution: And provided further, That 
nothing in this Act shall be deemed to mod- 
ify or repeal the Lanham Trademark Act, 
Public Law 489, approved July 5, 1946; the 
Miller- gs Act, Public Law 314, approved 
August 17, 1937; the McGuire Fair Trade Act, 
Public Law 342, approved July 14, 1952, or 
any State law described therein.” 


Companion proposals and those who in- 
troduced them include H. J. Res. 636 (Harris), 
HJ. Res. 637 (Mack), H.R. Res. 639 (Tollef- 
son), H.R. 10517 (McMillan), and H.R. 10335 
(Madden). (A joint resolution is used 
ordinarily to effect temporary extension or 
suspension of existing statutes.) 

This report uses the “term brand“ as a 
reference to “brand name, or trademark” as 
used in the resolution. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 2479-2482 
(Feb. 21, 1962). A Ust of over 50 na- 
tional trade associations supporting the 
measure was appended to Senator HUMPH- 
REY’S remarks, 

‘New York Times, Jan. 30, 
32. 

The legislation would apply “to all acts 
and transactions in or aff 8 
which Congress may lawfully regulate,” in 
territories and in the District of Columbia. 


1962, p. 
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* Alaska, Missouri, Nebraska, Texas, Ver- 
mont, and the District of Columbia do not 
have fair trade laws. Puerto Rico's fair trade 
law was in 1959. The laws of at 
least 19 States have been held in part or gen- 
erally unconstitutional at some time. See 
chart 2 Tr. Reg. Rep. par. 6041. 

7 See dissenting opinions of Commissioner 
Elman in matter of Gimbel Bros., 3 CCH 
Tr. Reg. Rep. par. 15,748 (1962); and Judge 
Friendly in Exposition Press, Inc. v. F. T. OC. 
295 F. 2d 869 (2d Cir. 1961). 

Whether a producer of goods should be 
permitted to fix by contract, express or im- 
plied, the price at which the purchaser may 
resell them, and if so, under what condi- 
tions, is an economic question. To decide it 
wisely it is necessary to consider the relevant 
facts, industrial and commercial, rather than 
established legal principles.” Brandeis, J., 
concurring in Boston Store of Chicago v. 
American Graphophone Co., 
(1918). 


The Better of the Old and the New 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, herewith is 
the monthly editorial from the latest bul- 
letin of the Greene County Medical Soci- 
ety. It is by the editor, Wilfred E. Wool- 
dridge. M.D., and relates much of the 
traditional concept and past image of 
communication transportation, and our 
family doctors to modern techniques of 
available specialists bearing in mind the 
confidential and privileged relation be- 
tween doctor and patient. I commend it 
to the Members of this body for complete 
absorption and reflection of judgment: 

‘Tue BETTER oF THE OLD AND THE New 


Sometimes we hear a person lamenting the 
passing of yesterday's horse-and-buggy doc- 
tor but we do not know of a single tear shed 
for the horse. 


By such token we find that those who 
harken to the past would generally not wish 
the calendar turned back except for the 
things they want. They would not be in- 
terested In yesterday's doctor if it also meant 
harnessing Old Dobbin each morning and 
hanging up the keys to the chrome-plated 
“behemoth eight.“ 

We would not wish to belittle the physi- 
cian of two generations past. He was a fine, 
dedicated person; a patient and kindly man, 
not covetous of his time. But let's face it. 
His treatment consisted of calomel, quinine, 
and a pat on the back. He had never heard 
of appendicitis, his cases of coronary throm- 
bosis died of acute indigestion and if he sat 
by the bedside all night while waiting for 
the crisis in a case of pneumonia, it was only 
because he had no penicillin in his bag. He 
would have preferred to be home in bed but 
he was doing the best he could do. 


In those days the physician did not need 
to be a businessman. Ten dollars paid on 
account was $10 tucked away in the mattress. 
There was no reckoning with the IRS. Office 
overhead amounted to less than the wage of 
the farm girl who helped his wife at home. 
Maybe it is unfortunate that this is no 
more. However, to be as financially suc- 
cessful as his grandfather, the present-day 
physician must be busy and efficient of his 
time. The rolltop desk, Old Dobbin, and the 
ways of the physician of 1900 have been sac- 
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rificed to progress. One can no more return 
than the other, nor should they. 

But there is one remnant of yesteryear's 
physician which our grandfathers inherited 
from their grandfathers and which is not 
likely to be replaced in this or any other age. 
The smile, the pat on the back, the extra mo- 
ment beyond that which is strictly necessary 
will continue to cure as many patients in 
this harried and troubled time as do our mir- 
acle medicines. Love heals a great deal of 
trouble. 

WILFRED E. Wootpaince, M.D. 


Women’s Advertising Club of Washing- 
ton Honors Mrs. Kay Hanson as Ad- 
vertising Woman of 1963”—Repre- 
sentatives Leslie C. Arends and A. S. 
Herlong, Jr., and C. Bedell Monro 
Speak 


EXTENSION-OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
difficult to measure the effect of adver- 
tising in the everyday life of the average 
American. Each of us is repeatedly re- 
minded, influenced, and aided by adver- 
tisements, and our decisions and actions 
are determined in part by the appeal and 
scope of a particular publicity approach. 
Advertising is a significant part of Amer- 
ican business, and millions of dollars are 
flooded into the economy each year by 
firms which wish to publicize their serv- 
ices, wares or capabilities. 

In the Nation’s Capital, there exists an 
efficient and effective organization de- 
voted to the field of advertising, which 
brings together individuals concerned 
with that aspect of commerce. The 
group, the Women's Advertising Club of 
Washington, has among its membership 
women of demonstrated ability and 
imagination in ad making. 

Annually the club holds an award 
luncheon, at which time homage is ex- 
pressed to the woman who, in the past 
year, has made the most outstanding 
contributions to the advertising field. 
Honoree for 1963 is Mrs. Kay Hanson, 
secretary-treasurer of United Service As- 
sociates, and a woman experienced and 
respected in the techniques and require- 
ments of advertising. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
attend the 1963 Advertising Woman of 
the Year Luncheon, sponsored by the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Washing- 
ton, at the Washington Hotel, May 23, 
1963. It was my opportunity to greet 
and congratulate Mrs. Hanson, a cher- 
ished friend, on this meaningful recog- 
nition of her abilities and accomplish- 
ments. Likewise, it was gratifying to 
meet other leaders in the advertising 
area. : 

Principal speaker was Hon. LESLIE C. 
ARENDS, Republican, of Illinois, who has 
been re-elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives each term since the 74th Con- 


1963 
8 and with whom I served in that 


¥. 

Also participating in the program and 

Commending the achievements of Mrs. 

m were US. Representative A. 
SYDNEY HERLONG, In., Democrat, of Flor- 
ida, and C. Bedell Monro, president of 
United Service Associates. Mr. Monro 
is a personal friend with whom I was 
Associated when he was president of 
Capital Airlines. 

Sharing recognition were the follow- 
ing ladies who in the past have been 
Named Ad Woman of the Year: Mrs. 
Julia Lee, 1962 recipient, who made this 
year’s presentation to Mrs. Hanson; the 
1959 winner, Miss Kathryn Bowers, who 
is with the Public Relations Department 
Of the National Bank of Washington; 
Miss Ruth Sheldon, honored by the club 
in 1957; Mrs. Ruth Cotting, of Woodward 
& Lothrop, award winner in 1956; Miss 
Vi Sutton, of the Hecht Co., named in 
1954; and the 1952 Ad Woman of the 
5 Mrs, Jean Ambrose Schulthies, of 

0. ; 

Presiding was Mrs. Margaret K. Scott, 
President of the Women's Advertising 
Club of Washington. Mrs. Scott intro- 
duced guests at the head table: U.S. 
Representative Charlotte E. Reid, Re- 
Publican, of Illinois; Representative Her- 

noted newspaper columnist George 
Dixon; Robert Bowerman, president of 
Advertising Club of Metropolitan 
ashington; Wallace Carroll, president 
of the American Gauge & Machine Co.; 
and Mrs. June Miller, program chairman 
of the event. 

Mrs. Scott read congratulatory tele- 
Srams from well-know personages, in- 
Cluding former President Dwight D. 

ower. Also quoted was a gracious 
-written message from Bernard 
Baruch, which praised Mrs. Hanson, and 
Said in part: “I hope that the future will 
Continue to shine on you.” 

Also in attendance was the former 
U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania, Hon. 
James H. Duff. 

I request that excerpts from the ad- 
dress by Hon. Lestre C. ARENDS at the 
1963 Advertising Woman of the Year 
Luncheon, at the Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1963, be 
Printed in the Appendix, and also re- 
Marks by C. Bedell Monro, president, 
United Service Associates. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF Mr. O. BEDELL Monro 
It is not only a pleasure but a real privi- 
to say a few words about the guest of 
or, particularly since as secretary-treas- 
urer of our company she has worked for me 
and with me for some 16 years. That alone 

& terrific accomplishment which deserves 
Special recognition—at the very least a bronze 
Plaque attesting to Kay Hanson's extraordi- 
Dary courage and heroism. 

Aside from that, at the very start of her 
association with our company she wasn't 
Satisfied with the onerous duties of her office 
but made herself useful, in fact invaluable, 
às account executive for public relations, ad- 
Yertising and promotional programs, and 

ative information for a certain of our 
lent companies. 

In her spare time, whenever that may have 
been, she devoted much effort to the affairs 
or the Women’s Advertising Club of Wash- 
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ington, of which she was president for three 
terms in the last decade. Further, she con- 
tinues to be active in political and civic 
endeavors. 

We in United Service Associates are proud 
of Kay Hanson and deeply pleased that she 
is being so honored. I am certain that her 
many friends and associates join with us in 
extending the sincerest best wishes for her 
continued success far into the future. 
SPEECH oF REPRESENTATIVE LESLIE C. ARENDS 

AT THE WOMEN'S ADVERTISING CLUB OF 

WASHINGTON 


You are asking yourselves: Why should I— 
a common, ordinary, garden variety of politi- 
cian—be the guest speaker on an occasion 
such as this? 

That's a good question. I don’t know the 
answer. And it is most unlike a politician to 
admit that he doesn't know the answer to 
any question. 

There is this possibility: While politicians 
are plentiful in Washington—all eager with 
words to extol and cajole, to commend, and 
condemn—I am of the political species with 
which some of you may not be too well 
acquainted. 

Maybe that’s why I was invited to this 
Tuncheon: That you might see and hear a 
rather rare type of politician—rare in the 
sense of scarcity. There are all too few of us 
in the Congress—all too few of us in this 
New Frontier city. x 

Frontier life at best is hard and trying 
for any one. New Frontier life is unusually 
hard and trying for some of us. It is a con- 
stant struggle for us to survive. 

We are rare. We are unique. We are not 
too plentiful. Maybe that’s why I was ac- 
corded this privilege. But I hardly think 
my being a diehard Republican is the an- 
swer. I certainly wasn't invited here to make 
a Republican speech—not even a nonparti- 
san Republican speech. Those are the only 
two kinds of speeches I have occasion to 
make. And I like to make them. 

I do not know why I was asked, though I 
do know why I came. Not that I for a mo- 
ment thought I had much to offer at a 
luncheon of this character, but I welcome 


this opportunity to express my admiration. 


for the women of the advertising profes- 
sion and, particularly, to congratulate and 
publicly pay my respects to Miss Kay Han- 
son, the Advertising Woman of the Year. 

I propose to make some observations with 
respect to the use of slogans and labels in 
politics. 

It may appear presumptuous of me, as a 
Member of Congress, to talk to you who 
are professionals in the field of advertising 
about the use of labels and slogans. While 
I know next to nothing about advertising 
principles and techniques, nonetheless I 
have witnessed firsthand how skillful adver- 
tising has Influenced elections and legisla- 
tion. It is to this, based on my own ob- 
servations and experience as a Member of 


Congress, that I propose to make some brief 


comments. 


Much of which I have to say, you may 
already know. I will be content if I con- 
tribute in some degree to a deeper apprecia- 
tion of how important advertising is—with 
its slogans and labels—not only in the sale 
of products but in the sale of ideas that 
enter into national policy and the making 
of both laws and lawmakers. 

When one thinks of advertising, he in- 
variably recalls various slogans and the 
products associated with them. H,O is 
water to the scientist, but 99 44/100ths per- 
cent pure is Ivory Soap to the housewife. 
If you would ask the man who owns one, 
you wouldn't need to walk a mile for a 
Camel. You would get there in a Cadillac. 
But it could well be that even your best 
friend won't tell you where the seductive 
young lady lives who has repeatedly and al- 
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luringly said, pick me up and smoke me 
sometime. Whatever you do or propose to 
do, don’t make a move without calling 
Smith, not even for a pause that refreshes. 

Reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet. 
But what man wouldn't really prefer “a 
sweet"—if you know what I mean? “They 
satisfy.“ and I don't mean Chesterflelds. 
That I don't smoke is immaterial. After 
all, there is the skin you love to touch.” 

“They laughed when I sat down at the 
piano, but when I started to play.” To tell 
you the truth, they laughed when I first 
ran for Congress 28 years ago, but when the 
votes were counted I was the talk of the 
party—the Republican Party—in my district 
that is. 

“First he whispers. Then he shouts.” 
That applies to Congressmen as well as to 
Big Ben. Not infrequently we have to shout 
to awaken our audience to the next point 
in our speech. 

The point of all this is simply to indicate 
to you ladies of the advertising profession 
the extent to which your profession has con- 
ditioned the mental processes of all of us. 
The important point I wish to next make is 
that this conditioning of public thinking 
is not solely in the area of consumer goods 
but also in the larger area of governmental 
policy. Labels and slogans employed to se- 
cure public acceptance and enthusiasm for 
® product are likewise employed to secure 
public acceptance and enthusiasm for an 
idea—a political concept or an economic 
theory. 

We all know that the spoken and the 
written words have had a tremendous im- 
pact on the course of history. Informing 
people and persuading people is not new. 
Cicero's orations in the Roman Senate had 
basically the same purpose as the orations 
delivered in the U.S. Senate. And I have 
no doubt that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
read with no more relish by many than we 
relished having to translate as students the 
orations of Cicero. I might add, parenthet- 
ically, that there are some speeches in Con- 
gress that also require some degree of trans- 
lation to be understood. . 

The effect of the novelists, the poets, the 
playrights, the philosophers and the pam- 
phieteers on the course of history is general- 
ly fully recognized. They were, for the most 
part, engaged in informing people of con- 
ditions they believed should be corrected. 
Such novels as “Oliver Twist,” as “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” “Main Street,” “Oil,” “Grapes 
of Wrath"—to mention just a few that im- 
mediately come to mind, and there are num- 
erous others—contributed to the molding of 
public opinion. The writings of Marx, Tol- 
stoy, Plato, Aristotle, Voltaire, had their im- 
pact in the formulation of public opinion. 

All this we learned in our high school 
and college days. But this doesn’t—it seems 
to me—tell the whole story. As profession- 
al advertising advisers you know; and I, as 
a Member of Congress all too well know, it 
is one thing to inform people but quite an- 
other to get them to act. It is not enough 
that you obtain acceptance of the merits 
of a product or idea. We must persuade 
them to buy the product. We must per- 
suade them to act. From your point of 
view, action is doubtless the actual pur- 
chase of the item you through advertising 
seek to sell. In my field of endeavor, ac- 
tion would be at the ballot box. 

How better can a people be moved to ac- 
tion than by an inspiring sentence—a 
Churchillian “blood, sweat, and tears“ or a 
Rooseveltian “four freedoms"—or by a pithy 
phrase or some impelling slogan—Ben 
Franklin's “Unite or die.” 

We know how important slogans are in 
consumer advertising. Did you ever con- 
sider how important they have been and 
continue to be in political advertising? Ap- 
parently very few have, or I overestimate 
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the importance of slogans in history, for I 
have not been able to find anywhere—not 
even in the Library of Congress—any book 
on the subject. 
replete with slogans, rallying men's minds 
inspiring them toaction. But 
no one has seen fit to put them all together 
as a subject for a book. 

Everyone seems to be writing a book these 
days and seem to be finding it quite lucra- 
tive. Someone of you advertising ladies 
might profitably to your profession as well 
as to yourself, dollarwise and otherwise, try 
your literary talents on a potential best 
seller“ entitled Slogans in History,“ And 
I might add, as a special inducement, earn- 
ings from a book have been known to get a 
special treatment under our income tax laws. 

Governments have been destroyed and 
governments born behind a slogan. “Lib- 
erty, Fraternity, and Equality” was the ban- 
ner in the French Revolution. “Taxation 
without representation” was the cry for in- 
dependence in the American Revolution. 
In this connection I might say that if our 
Founding Fathers had visualized the pres- 
ent day situation and had known what 
taxation with representation would be like, 
they would probably have said—“let's for- 
get the whole thing and go along without 
the representation.” 

Before coming here today I sat down 
with a pad and pencil and jotted down what 
slogans I could recall as being important, in 
one way or another, in the history of the 
United States itself. These are some that 
came to mind, and you can doubtless think 
of others. Without taking the time to put 
them in chronological order or to classify 
them, here they are, simply as they came to 
mind: 

“Fifty-four, forty or fight.” 

“Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” 

“Rum, romanism and rebellion.” 

“Remember the Alamo.” 

“Millions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

“Crucified on a cross of gold.” 

“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

“We all hang together or we hang separ- 
ately.” 

“No entangling alliances.” 

“To make the world safe for democracy.” 

“A war to end wars.” 

“Back to normalcy.” 

“Chicken in every pot.“ 

“New Deal, Fair Deal.” 

“New Frontier.” 


Some are slogans. Some are labels. Some 
are designed to inspire; others to deride. 
Some were effective. Some were not. The 
mere listing of only those I recalled suffices 
to say, without any explanatory comment 


on any of them, that slogans and labels with . 


which the professional advertising counselor 
daily deals play a major role in marketing 
ideas as well 4s products. 

I should like to digress for a moment to 
call your attention to an interesting historic 
fact which came to my notice about a year 
ago when reading William L. Shirer’s classic 
book entitled, “The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich.” While not actually a sl 
as we commonly think of the term, the “Heil, 
Hitler,” salute of Nazi, Germany served, as 
have so many slogans in history, as the sym- 
bol of unity of thought and purpose. 

Hitler's father was the illegitimate son of 
& peasant woman whose name was Maria 
Anna Schicklgruber. Accordingly, Schickl- 
gruber was the official name of Hitler’s 
father until he was 39 years of age when, for 
some unknown reason, an elderly man by 
the name of Hitler officially acknowledged 
paternity of the 39-year-old Schicklgruber. 
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as Hitler instead of Schi s 
Mr. Shirer speculates whether Hitler could 
have become master of Germany had he been 


Adolf's father thus became legally known 
Schicklgruber. 


accl 
Schickigruber with thunderous "heils." 

“Heil Schicklgruber.” 

This is not only one of the oddities of 
history. The story is pertinent to our dis- 
cussion here as it points up how slogans, 
names, and symbols can be used to influence 
men’s minds and to motivate action. It 
also points up the great importance of the 
slogan, the label, and the name being appro- 
priate to the desired end. The proper 
phrasing, just the right words, at the right 
time, place, and circumstances—these and 
many other factors are doubtless a part of 
the technique of advertising. They are in- 
deed factors entering into the formulation 
of political strategy. 

Now, if you will, I should like to comment 
briefly on the use of slogans and labels in 
the legislative processes based on my per- 
sonal experience as a Member of Congress. 
Some bitter battles have been fought in 
Congress over a bill against which or for 
which people have been aroused to action 
largely because of a descriptive slogan clev- 
erly used by the proponents or opponents 
of the measure. Some of these legislative 
slogan campaigns haye caused many a 
Member of Congress to tremble for his polit- 
ical future and, in the aftermath, a Mem- 
ber's vote on the measure has caused his 
defeat.. 

In the early days of the New Deal the 

had presented to it the public util- 
ity holding company bill. It was a very 
complex measure, directed at the public util- 
ity investment empires, whereby a few in- 
dividuals through the pyramiding of 
company on company, one company owning 
the stock of the others, were able to realize 
& substantial profit on a relatively small in- 
vestment. The Insull empire would be a 
notorious example. Those on top the pyra- 
mid controlled through this device, with 
interlocking directorates, the operating 
company forming the base. 

The-passage of this legislation would bring 
an end to these financial manipulations. 
Those who profited by the holding company 
device were called economic royalists, and 
those who conceived the proposed legisla- 
tion were called the brain trust. The 
question that confronted the Wall Street 
barons, as they were derisively called, was 
how to create a public opinion to which the 


-Congress would react. It is no easy matter 


to get people interested in, much less vigor- 
ously expressing their opposition to, a com- 
plicated financial investment measure of this 
character, 

But it was done, and it was done with a 
slogan behind which were rallied in a well 
financed, highly organized campaign, every- 
one who owned a single share of stock of 
any kind in a public utility, Even people 
who didn’t have any such investment joined 
in the campaign. 

The public utility interests, doubtless well 
advised by some members of your advertis- 
ing profession, seized upon a provision in 
the bill, that was really the heart of the 
measure, and labeled it the death sentence 
clause, It was represented as being a bill 
which would destroy the companies in which 
you have invested, make your investment 
valueless, and destroy the hard-earned sav- 
ings of the people. E 

Letters and telegrams poured into the 
offices of Members of Congress, urging, ap- 
pealing, demanding that we vote against 
the “death sentence clause.” Many, if not 
most of those who wrote knew very little 
about the bill itself, not even its title. All 

knew was that they were against the 
“death sentence clause.” It would hurt 
them. It would hurt the little man. It 
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would deny the elderly their old-age in- 
come. It would discourage anyone invest- 
ing in our country’s future. It would re- 
tard free enterprise. It was a sentence of 
death to everything we here in America 
stand for. ' 

A Senate committee held hearings to ex- 
pose those conducting the campaign against 
the “death sentence clause.” Sam Ray- 
burn, then Chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, who guided this high- 
ly controversial bill through the House, be- 
came the man of the hour,” so to speak. 
He later became Speaker, as you know. The 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania 
who brought to public attention that many 
of the talegrams were fraudulent, and ex- 
posed the utility interests, lost his seat in 
Congress in the next election as a result 
of a well financed and organized campaign 
against him as a reprisal. 

This is but illustrative of the power of & 
slogan in the legislative processes. It also 
gives you some idea of the problems that 
confront a Member of Congress in seeking 
to do what he considers right and, at the 
same time, reflect the view of the people he 
represents. 

Another example, and one with which most 
of you are no doubt familiar, is the legisla- 
tive battle over the Taft-Hartley Act. It 
was characterized by the labor union leaders 
as a slave labor law. If you were to 
the average workingman to tell you in just 
what way the bill would make him a slave 
or deny him any rights, he couldn't tell you. 
Nor could the labor union leaders point to 
a single section of the bill that would deny 
labor its rights. And yet many a battle was 
fought in the political arena over a slave 
labor law which, as it turns out, is actually 
labor's bill of rights. 

It goes without saying that and 
packaging—what you call a product and how 
you dress it up for display in the store 
window, the showcase or for sale on the 
supermarket shelf—is rudimentary in mar- 
keting and advertising. As you alert ladies of 
the advertising profession are aware, there 
are a number of bills pending in the Con- 
gress dealing with labeling and packaging. 
I do not know how far these mesaure go, but 
I do not want the American schoolboy of 
today being denied one of my boyhood 
pleasures of discovering the prize in the box 
of Cracker Jack. 


If you require putting on the label what 
the prize is in the Cracker Jack box, some- 
thing will pass that was American. And 
this possibly is a point I think should be 
made to the committee members handling 
product labeling legislation, 

If we are going to legislate in this area. 
I think it would be helpful if we require all 
prices above $100, let us say, be stated in 
even dollars, It would be much easier for 
everyone, particularly for the party writing 
the check, if the price of the used car were 
an even $2,000 instead of $1,999.98. Perhaps 
an even better idea for legislation in this 
area would be to require the price to be 
stated before taxes and after taxes. Such a 
requirement would certainly be helpful to 
us Republicans in our efforts to make the 
American electorate budget conscious and 
tax conscious. This income withholding tax 
procedure has hurt our cause. 

But, quite seriously, Just as labeling is im- 

t in securing public acceptance of & 
product, it is important in the fleid of legis- 
lation. Much ado has been made about the 
public not knowing from the label what the 
package actually contains. And I tell you 
from my own legislative experience that bills 
are enacted that might not otherwise be 
enacted were if not for its title. Not infre- 
quently the title of the measure is mislead- 
ing—deceptive, if not actually fraudulent. 

Let me give you an example. You will 
recall that following the launching of sput- 
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nik by Soviet Russia, there arose a great 
hue and cry from the party out of power 
about how our missile program had been 
80 seriously neglected, which, however, was 
not true in fact. Throughout the country 

was an atmosphere of hysteria. We 
Must do something to develop scientists, 
engineers, mathematicians, linguists, that we 
— insure our defense security for the 


And so, the National Defense Education 
Act was expeditiously enacted by the Con- 
gress, Who would risk his political future 
by voting against a measure to assist in 
developing scientists so necessary to our na- 
tional defense? To do so would be voting 
against both education and defense. Politi- 
Cally, that would be like voting against God 
and motherhood. 

So now we have on the books what is 

as the National Defense Education 
Act. You can imagine how startled I was 
When, upon looking over a lst of the uni- 
Versity fellowships awarded under this act, 
I found that comparatively few were for 
the advanced study of mathematics, or engi- 
neering, or chemistry; and that most of 
them were for the study of such subjects as 
church music, comparative religion, com- 
Darative literature, Buddhism, Mohamme- 
philosophy, world history, poetry, 

and so on. 

Those are interesting subjects, to be sure. 
But I cannot for the life of me see what 
Telationship they have to our national de- 
Tense. Nonetheless, this is the education 
Program being carried out under what is 
labeled the National Defense Education Act. 
If we change the label—if we change the 
title so that it described accurately what the 

really pertained to, that the people would 
know just what this legislative package con- 
tained—tr think there would be considerably 
less support for this Federal expenditure of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Let me conclude with just one thought. 
It is an informed public opinion that makes 
the wheels of democracy turn. You in your 

ession, and I in mine, as a Member of 
Congress, are in this important work. Ours 
u a representative form of government. 
Each individual Member of Congress actually 
peaks only for the people who sent him to 
Congress to speak for them. Each Member 
must, therefore, consider not only what he 
Personally may feel is the best course to 
Pursue, he must take into account the senti- 
Ment—the wishes and wants—of the people 
Tepresents. Public opinion on a national 

el may be quite different from the public 
pinion in some one congressional district. 

Thus, while a Member of Congress neces- 
sarily reflects public opinion, as he should, 
he also must mold public opinion. He must 
not simply be a follower. He must also be 
a leader, 

And let us always remember these words 
Sf John Stuart Mill: “If all mankind minus 
One were of one opinion and only one person 
Were of the contrary opinion, mankind would 
be no more justified in silencing that one 

than he, if he had the power, would 
be justified in silencing mankind.” 

My best wishes to all of you. And my 
heartiest congratulations to Miss Kay Hanson, 
ene wonderful advertising woman of the 


The Pieces All Fit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


„Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
the vote on the wheat referendum Tues- 
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day, the editorial appearing in the June 
issue of the Farm Journal is particularly 
interesting: 

THE Preces ALL Frr 


The wheat referendum May 21 is only one 
piece of a larger picture, and the pieces are 
all fitting together. What they add up to— 
and have been adding up to ever since this 
administration came into office—is a deter- 
mination to put farmers under the control 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. Whether 
farmers happen to like it, who could care 
leas? 

If you think this statement is overstrong, 
read our Washington page this month. Note 
how the new feed grain bill would give the 
Secretary a bigger club to use on feed grain 
farmers. Note the Secretary's new ruling 
that County ASC committeemen must now 
sign a pledge to support government farm 
programs. Not just administer them, sup- 
port them. Farmers can “elect” their com- 
mitteemen—if they are the right fellows. 


Referendums are rigged, ASC committees’ 


are packed. The whole democracy pose be- 
comes phony. The pieces are fitting neatly 
together. 


Secretary. Freeman Should Take Note of 
the Northeastern Dairy Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I include the 
remarks which my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from New York, Congress- 
man ALEXANDER Pirie, made this past 
Monday during hearings on Federal Milk 
Marketing Order No. 2 in New York City. 

His description of the dairy situation 
in general and the plight of the farmers 
in particular is, in my opinion, accurate 
and his plea that the market adminis- 
trator recommend an adequate producer 
return is most worthwhile. In my own 
28th District, a similar situation exists, 
and recent statistics revealing the fact 
that no fewer than 4,000 dairy farms 
have closed during the past year in New 
York State reinforce his contention. 
Under such conditions, our farm pur- 
chasing power is seriously diminished 
and thousands are thereby forced into 
the growing ranks of unemployment. 

While a solution must be pursued, and 
the sooner it is found the better off we 
will all be, I believe that today’s senti- 
ment demands less rather than greater 
intervention by the Federal Government 
in the farmers’ affairs. This week’s vote 
on the wheat referendum is a case in 
point. The farmer is not ready to accept 
the logic of the computer as a substitute 
for good management and industry. Mr. 
Prente's testimony: 

TESTIMONY OF HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE, RE- 

PUBLICAN, oy New Harrronp, N.Y., AT THE 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportu- 
nity to appear personally at this hearing in- 
volving 10 milk-marketing order areas in the 
Northeast. I understand that many issues 
are to be considered but I wish to direct my 
remarks to the prices now prevailing for 
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reserve milk in the New York-New Jersey 
marketing area. 

At the present time dairy farmers of our 
milkshed are in danger of losing a substan- 
tial portion of their markets due to the pres- 
ent unrealistic pricing of milk used for 
manufacturing purposes. I propose that ap- 
propriate action be taken to meet an emer- 
gency situation and to preserve and, hope- 
fully, to increase dairy farm income, My 
apearance has no other objective and I will 
leave the technical aspects to others who are 
better qualified. 

In recent months it has become evident 
that a modification of the class IIIT price is 
necessary if the market is to be cleared of 
this milk. It is my understanding that pro- 
ducers and cooperatives are virtually unani- 
mous in their request to modify the class III 
price by adding a butter-cheese adjustment. 

Because of the current price level, pro- 
prietary handlers are threatening to refuse 
milk since they are finding it very difficult to 
break even—much less make a profit. More- 
over, buyers of milk have reduced premiums 
and hauling subsidies and are refusing to 
pay handling charges sufficiently adequate to 
reimburse farmers and their cooperatives for 
their cost of running country plants. Many 
plants have already closed, eliminating con- 
venient outlets for producers. Cooperatives 
have had to accept an Increasing quantity 
of milk. Many dairy farmers have been 
forced to accept less than the established 
price and have had to invest in expensive 
milk-handling facilities. 


I make no claim to being an expert in the 
technical aspects of our milk-marketing or- 
der, but there are over 4,000 producers in my 
congressional district whose milk is mar- 
keted under order No. 2 and I am reliably 
informed as to the situation I have described. 
Dalry farm income has already declined to 
critical levels and I do not believe it fair to 
require producers to assume the additional 
burdens imposed by the current price sit- 
uation, Moreover, I am confident that the 
Congress, which has delegated authority for 
detailed marketing regulations to expert 
agencies, does not intend that farmers be 
forced to dump their milk, nor that their co- 
operatives be required to suffer substantial 
losses. Therefore, it is hoped that this hear- 
ing will result M the establishment of s 
more realistic price level for class III milk, 
thereby assuring markets and income for 
dairy farmers. 

Finally, I urge that there be no lowering 
of class I prices. Such a move would se- 
riously aggravate the already depressed eco- 
nomic circumstances of dairy farmers. A few 
weeks ago I personally urged the Secretary 
of Agriculture to defer consideration of fluid 
milk pricing since the present problem es- 
sentially involves the class DI price struc- 
ture. Therefore, I earnestly hope that the 
comets price will be maintained at current 

levels. 


Goyernment Lotteries of Australia and 
New Zealand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
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about two more foreign countries which 
operate government-run lotteries. Both 
of these countries have found that lot- 
teries not only yield high revenues but 
also help eliminate underworld problems. 

Australia has four state-controlled lot- 
teries which, last year, brought in over 
888 ½ million. The net income to these 
states amounted to over $27% million 
in 1962. It might be interesting to point 
out that the 1962 gross receipts exceeded 
the previous year's sales by more than 
$15 million. 

It is apparent that the Government of 
Australia sees nothing wrong with prop- 
erly regulated and controlled lotteries. 
Last year’s Government profit from its 
lottery operations were earmarked for 
hospitals, child and motherhood welfare, 
mental institutions, and for financial 
help in constructing the Sydney Opera 
House. N 

Mr. Speaker, the other country which 
neighbors Australia is New Zealand. 
Although New Zealand is a small nation, 
it is long on financial wisdom, for it, too, 
has had the sense to recognize the merit 
of harnessing the gambling urge so as 
to make it work for the public good. 

Last year, the gross sales amounted 
to $13,300,000 and after prizes, almost $4 
million was distributed for youth and 
sporting organizations, community proj- 
ects, charitable objects, and other worth- 
while projects. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, can we not exercise 
the same kind of wisdom in this country? 
Why can we not capitalize on our Amer- 
ican people's urge to gamble? Why can 
we not cut our taxes and reduce our 
national debt with a Government-run 
lottery which can easily raise over $10 
billion a year in additional revenue? Let 

us grasp this financial wisdom of our 
friends—it is never too late. 


Sukarno Imperialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, real- 
istically, perhaps the biggest single result 
of our aid to Indonesia has been to shore 
up the position of the Sukarno regime. 
In view of the evident partnership bind- 


ing Sukarno to Communist China, it is 


obviously not in our interest to support 
Sukarno any longer. Elimination of our 
aid programs may be the only hope we 
have of aiding the people of Indonesia in 
fending off the Communist attachment. 

Our foreign aid efforts in Indonesia 
have been well motivated but fruitless, 
and have even worked against our objec- 
tives. It is time we recognize this, and 
act accordingly, 

It is incumbent upon the Congress to 
put a stop to this ill-conceived applica- 
tion of foreign assistance. Consequently, 
I commend to my colleagues the follow- 
ing editorial from the May 16 St. Paul 
Dispatch: 
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SUKARNO IMPERIALISM 


Recent activities of President Sukarno— 
his establishment of closer ties with Red 
China and attempts to undermine the for- 
mation of the Federation of Mala; 
serious questions about future Indonesia- 
United States relations. 8 

The United States has provided Indonesia 
with about $700 million in various types of 
assistance since 1945 without halting its drift 
into the Communist orbit and, Just as im- 
portant, without curbing its imperialistic 
designs. 

Now that Indonesian forces are entrenched 
in their newest territory—West New 
Guinea—Sukarno is looking toward the is- 
land of Borneo and the principalities of Sara- 
wak and North Borneo. These areas are 
scheduled to enter the Malay Federation later 
this year but Indonesia, working with dissi- 
dent groups in the territories, has threatened 
the use of force to prevent the federation. 

In view of this background, the question 
arises as to whether it is in the national in- 
terest of the United States to continue offer- 
ing aid to Indonesia. The answer of the Clay 
Committee, appointed by President Kennedy 
to study the overall foreign aid program, 
would be “No,” unless some changes are 
made within the Sukarno government. 

The Clay report, referring to Indonesia, 
said: “We do not see how external assist- 
ance can be granted to this nation by free 
world countries unless it puts its internal 
house in order, provides fair treatment to 
foreign creditors and enterprises, and refrains 
from international adventures.” 

The President has said that U.S. aid pro- 
grams will become increasingly selective and 
be based on performance standards. Indo- 
nesia may be a good place to begin applying 
those higher standards. 


Seal Harbor Postmaster Retires With 
Record of 30 Years’ Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Lyda Carter of Seal Harbor, Maine, has 
retired after 30 years’ service in the 
postal service. 

Her record in postal work is one of 
which she well can be proud, and I 
sincerely wish that her retirement 
brings her the rewards that are her due 
for her many years of dedicated public 
service. 

I insert into the Recorp an interesting 
account of Mrs. Carter's service, as it 
appeared in the May 2 issue of the Bar 
Harbor Times: 

SEAL HARBOR POSTMASTER RETIRES WITH 
RECORD or 30 Years’ SERVICE 

Mrs. Lyda Carter, Seal Harbor postmaster 
retired Tuesday after a 30 year stint with 
the postal service. 

I'm going to garden, gad, have an interest- 
ing life, and do housework,” she said. 

Mrs. Carter’s career in the post office has 
brought her several marks of distinction 
including a dinner by the Hancock County 
League of Postal Workers at which she was 
guest of honor, 

In 1956 she was selected for Maine's first 
Postmaster-of-the-Year and entered a com- 
petition for similar honors at the national 
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convention of the Postmaster’s League in St. 
Paul. 

She was the first postmaster in.a third 
class office to institute the use of uniforms 
for herself and the clerk, They were post 
office-blue jumpers, which she designed, 
worn with a white blouse and the postal 
insignia. 

She organized the Hancock County Leagué 
of Postal Workers and has held several 
offices in it. She has also been active and 
held office in the Maine branch of the Na- 
tional League of Postmasters. 

She helped to set up the State postal 
workers’ paper, Dirigo Postmaster, and se- 
lected its name. The paper is published by 
Hollis Smith of Mount Desert. 

At the recent meeting of the Hancock 
County league she received a purse of money 
from her county colleagues and a book on 
gardening to help her with the project she 15 
now looking forward to. 

Richard A, Smith, postmaster at Northeust 
Harbor and president of the county organi- 
zation spoke appreciatively of her record 85 
postmaster 


Earl Bagley, postal real estate officer out of 
Portland, representing the Post Office De- 
partment, presented her with a certificate, 
signed by Postmaster General J. Edward Day, 
commending her “for 30 years of devoted 
and efficient service.“ She also received 8 
letter of congratulation from Regional Di- 
rector Donald P. Steele of Boston. 

John B. DeMott, formerly regional direc- 
tor, and Mrs. DeMott were special guests. 
Other out-of-county guests were Mrs. Bag- 
ley, Mrs. Ethel B. Batson and Russell Batson 
of West Jonesport; Postmaster and Mrs. 
Ashton Mabee, Eastport; Postmaster and 
Mrs. George Evans, Sherman Mills; and 
Postmaster Arthur I. Davis of Canaan. 

Born in Center, Mrs. Carter moved to Seal 
Harbor in 1922 and started her career with 
the post office as a clerk in 1930. At that 


time the hours were 7:30 a.m. to 7:30 or 8:30 


p.m. and the weekly salary was not to exceed 
$14.50. 

She became acting postmaster in 1944 and 
postmaster in 1945. 

Knowing Seal Harbor about as well as 
anyone in the community, she has a way of 
guarding her clients against those who 
would intrude. * * * A number of years ago 
@ tourist burst into her office asking how 
she could locate the home of the Vanderbilts. 

“We have two Fords and three Rocke- 
fellers,” Mrs. Carter said laughing, “but we 
are fresh out of Vanderbilts.“ 


Mrs. Beth Short, Press Aide to Senator 
Monroney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
edition in the Tulsa Tribune contains an 
article entitled Woman Press Aide to 
Monroney Long Talented in News.” 

The article sets forth many of the ex- 
periences of Mrs. Beth Short, a native 
Oklahoman who is the valued press aide 
of the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney]. 

Mrs. Short has long been one of the 
staff favorites of the Oklahoma congres- 
sional delegation. She is widely known 
in Oklahoma both for her competence 
and for her warm cheery nature. 


1963 


I believe the article will be of interest 

my colleagues: 

Woman Press AmE TO MonRoONEY LONG 

TALENTED IN News 
(By Jenk Jones, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON —Senator MIKE MONRONEY'S 
Press aide is short in stature and short in 
name, but she's long on fascinating experi- 


Beth Campbell Short is a 5 foot, 2 inch, 
54-year-old newswoman who has covered or 
Worked with many of the famous people of 
the last 30 years. . 

She even got a fast start on fame. She was 
born on a farm near the old site of Alluwe, 
Okla., land which is being inundated by 
Oologan Dam. The neighboring farm be- 
longed to the Will Rogers clan, and Beth's 
father knew the famed humorist. 

Springfield, Mo., was the stepping stone 
that started Beth down the path that would 
lead to the Franklin D. Roosevelta, the Harry 
8. Trumans, and scores of other famous 
Persons. 

After graduating from Oklahoma Univer- 
Bity with a degree in English, she went to 
Work for the Springfield Leader. Her experi- 
ences there led from virtual starvation to 
Red-tinged danger. 

The former occurred when her managing 
editor told Beth to try su on 25 
dents worth of food each day for 10 days. 

wondered whether women working for $10 
& week in produce houses got enough money 
eat properly. 

Beth did so, running a daily box on the 
Calories and minerals she consumed. “I lost 
only about a pound, but I got quite anemic,” 
the said. Eventually the girls’ salaries were 

* 

She once wrote a column saying local ser- 
Mons didn't do religion justice and that she 
could do better. She was dared to give one 
With less than 3 days’ notice—and did so toa 
Packed house. (Beth said her sermon was 
no better than the others). 

Everything from murders to mountaineer 
Teuds came her way. Once she even had to 
dress up as a fat woman, including pillows, 
as a disguise to get evidence on a crooked 
Police chief. 

During the height of the depression a 
“hunger march” (in battered trucks) was 
Organized to go to the State capital at Jeffer- 
son City. 

Beth said the people who went along were 

But the march was run by two Com- 
Munists, who even taught Red songs to the 
Unsuspecting travelers. 

When the party camped outside Jefferson 
City she had to crawl through dark ditches 

escape the Communists’ vigilance and to 
Write her story exposing the situation. She 
Was damned by the Communist Dally Worker 
for her pains. 

After 5 years in Springfield, she went to 
Oklahoma City (Monroney was also an Okla- 
homa City reporter at an earlier time) to 
Cover a variety of assignments. 

Once there was an elevator strike in New 
York City. To see how conditions must have 

there, Beth climbed up and down the 
Stairs of the 30-plus floor Ramsey Tower. 

‘I then went home and slept for 14 or 15 
hours without moving,” she said. 

The Associated Press became interested in 
her and sought her for its Washington office. 
Her wily managing editor, Walter M. (Skip- 
Per) Harrison, let her go—but only after he 
Made the AP promise to double her salary. 

When Beth stepped off the train in Wash- 
ington at 8 a m. on a Monday morning, she 
Was greeted by an old Oklahoma friend, Sig- 
Mid Arne, and the perplexing question of 
Night she knew the words to “Silent 


Beth said she did. 


“Good,” said Sigrid, ‘re to 
it at the white Hote tongue fi 
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She wasn't fooling. Beth took part in a 
pre-Christmas show for women newsmen and 
the wives of male gridironers. 

She arrived there with a hastily pressed 
dress and no belt. The AP hadn't even given 
her time to unpack, but put her to work as 
soon as she could reach the office from the 
station. 

A newspaperwoman was more than rare 
around the AP office then. Beth was the 
only female there, working with 87 men. 

Sound like an ideal situation for a single 
girl? It was. Her husband-to-be was Joe 
Short, a deskman and presidential politics 
writer, whom she met there. 

But marriage was in the future, and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was immediate. 

A woman was needed to cover Mrs. F.D.R. 
plus a multitude of woman-related govern- 
ment agencies, Mrs, F.D.R. was enough— 
Beth recalls following her for 16 hours of 
continuous engagements (and hence stories) 
just 3 days after reaching Washington. 

Of Mrs. Roosevelt she said, “She had the 
most wonderful knack with poor people” for 
not talking down to them. “They felt nat- 
ural and at home with her.” 

She was also a newsmaker, “There were 
from two to eight stories from each of her 
press conferences.” 

She added, “When you covered her you 
covered an awful lot of other things.” 

One of her prize assignments was to cover 
the King and Queen of England at a garden 
party so posh that many of the socially elite 
didn’t even get invited. 

Another time she met and was entranced 
by Mrs. John Nance Garner, wife of F.DR.’s 
first Vice President, Cactus Jack.” Mrs. 
Nance not only served well as her husband's 
secretary, but used to cook him breakfast and 
lunch right in the vice presidential office. 

There were also Supreme Court and cabi- 
net wives, plus the spouses of other high 
government officials, to cover, 

Not all of her assignments worked out 
smoothly. 

She was assigned to write a “who was 
there” story on the guests sitting on the plat- 
form when F.D.R. was inaugurated in 1936. 

She had only been in Washington for a 
month and faces were still strange, so she 
had to attend receptions for 3 weeks running 
to meet famous persons. 

When the great day dawned, she mounted 
her stand with an envelope full of tickets 
needed to gain entry to the various news- 
making events, She also stuffed her notes 
into the envelope as fast a she jotted them 
down. 

Of course, she lost the envelope. No notes, 
and no entree to the main events, 

The minute the ceremony ended, she 
jumped from her perch (a 9-foot drop), col- 
lared Mrs. Woodrow Wilson (whom she had 
never met) and chatted amiably with her as 
she strolled past the guards at the Capitol 
door, They didn’t even ask for her ticket. 

After filing her story about the inaugura- 
tion, she ducked under the crowd by using 
the Senate subway and caught a cab that, by 
accident, just happened to have a sticker 
that permitted it to get close to the Presi- 
dent’s reviewing box. The sticker had been 
lost by another newsman earlier. 

She sneaked onto the revie stand, cov- 
ered the parade, then climbed the White 
House fence (which unfortunately, had just 
been painted) and bluffed her way in to that 
building for the day’s final events. 

Such frantic doings came to an end when 
she married Joe and settled down to have 
their three children, Sandy, Stephen and 


Joe quit newspapering and went to work 
for President Truman as his press secretary. 
He died unexpectedly on September 21, 1952. 

Truman named Beth to the post of corre- 
spondence secretary. She was the boss of 27 
men and women in the correspondence sec- 
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tion, in charge of cranking out some 15,000 
letters a week. 

There were times when she had to sign 
1,000 letters a day. And she also reserved 
to herself the task of writing replies to let- 
ters critical of the Truman administration. 

She had to work into the final minutes of 
his term, as letters from foreign leaders that 
arrived the last day had to be answered while 
Truman was still President. 

Truman still is her favorite (excluding 
MONRONEY) of all those she has covered or 
been close to. Her wall decorations even 
today are an autographed picture of him, a 
picture of Truman and Monroney and a 
pronat ation of her appointment, signed by 

S.T. 

She went to work for Monnoner in January 
1957 after a brief spin with a magazine and 
service with the Democratic Senate campaign 
committee. 

But she doesn’t consider her present task, 
ministering to the needs of newsmen, any 
sort of comedown from her previous work. 

There's a feeling of participation in work- 
ing for a Senator,” she said. “You can take 
pride in his accomplishments.” 

She always recalls the final day of the 
Truman administration as an example of 
how fast one can tumble from power. 

Regarding President Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er’s inauguration and the end of the Demo- 
cratic regime, she said: 

“We rode to the Capitol in a limousine, 
and came back on a streetcar.” 

“But,” she grinned philosophically, “that’s 
democracy.” 


Citation for Mr. Edgar M. Bowers, Jr., 
District Manager for Social Security 
Administration, at Lafayette, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, helpful and 
understanding relations between Mem- 
bers of Congress and the Federal agen- 
cies with which we transact business are 
necessary to the welfare of our constitu- 


' ents and to the successful operation of 


Government. 

In this connection I have in mind 
particularly those agencies which we 
have occasion to call upon most fre- 
quently, such as the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. My contacts in that direc- 
tion have been pleasant and valuable 
and I am happy to join in congratula- 
tions to Mr. Edgar M. Bowers, Jr., who, 
on Tuesday, May 21, received the com- 
missioner’s citation for outstanding 
service as District Manager at Lafayette, 
La., during ceremonies at the Social Se- 
curity Building at Baltimore. Mr. 
Bowers was among 75 employees of the 
Socia] Security Administration selected 
from among those throughout the Na- 
tion upon whom citations were conferred 
by Commissioner Robert M. Ball. For- 
mer Commissioner Arthur Altmeyer was 
the speaker during this program. 

Mr. Bowers has been with the Social 
Security Administration since October, 
1947, when he became a field assistant 
with the Galveston, Tex., office. Later 
he was employed at various Texas points, 
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including Corpus Christi, Waco, Sher- 
man, and Austin, also at San Angelo 
where he was District Manager and at 
Victoria where he opened a District Of- 
fice. Since October 1958, he has been 
District Manager at Lafayette for an 
area comprising St. Martin, Iberia, 
Lafayette, and Vermilion Parishes— 
counties—in the Third Congressional 
District of Louisiana, which I have the 
privilege of representing, and St. Landry, 
Acadia, and Evangeline Parishes in the 
Seventh District represented by Con- 
gressman T. A. THOMPSON. 

Mr. Bowers and his efficient office have 
helped with the problems of many of 
the people of the two districts mentioned 
above, while the Parishes of Assump- 
tion, Lafourche, St. Mary, and Terre- 
bonne, in the Third District, and the 
community of Grand Isle, in Jefferson 
Parish, in the Second District repre- 
sented by Congressman HALE Bosses, are 
also ably served by District Manager 
J. H. Simpson and his office at Houma, 
in the Third District. The Lafayette 
District Office, established in 1950, and 
the Houma District Office, opened later, 
are in the Social Security Administra- 
tion's region 7, composed of Louisiana, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma. 


Vest Virginia Centennial Banquet of Weir- 
tonian Lodge of Order Italian Sons and 
Daughters of America Addressed by 

Maj. Gen. Andrew R. Lolli 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
* 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 `~ 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr, President, the 
Order of Italian Sons and Daughters of 
America is a responsible and respected 
nationwide organization which devotes 
itself to fraternal, civic, and community 
service activities. Numbered among its 
members are some of this country’s out- 
standing citizens of Italian origin; men 
and women who are proud of their Amer- 
ican heritage, and yet conscious of their 
ties with that land of creative tradition. 

The world of today is indebted to 
Italy for lasting contributions in virtu- 
ally every field of- human attainment, 
Art and music, philosophy and litera- 
ture, commerce and exploration, religion 
and the rule of law: all have been 
strongly influenced by the leadership 
and vision of Italians. 

In America we continue to feel keenly 
our indebtedness to that sunny Medi- 
terranean country because such a large 
number of our citizens are of Italian ex- 
traction, or have come from Italy to 
make their homes in the United States. 
Theirs is a valuable contribution to the 
prosperity and progress of this land; 
indeed, they are a vital force in our con- 
tinuing position of international respon- 
sibility. 

On May 11, 1963, it was my privilege 
to meet with a large group of Italian- 
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Americans and their guests at the 1963 
Centennial Banquet of Weirtonian Lodge 
No. 183, Order of Italian Sons and 
Daughters of America. It was held in 
the Community Center building, Weir- 
ton, W. Va. This eighth annual event 
was attended by approximately 450 per- 
sons, and was dedicated to West Vir- 
ginia's centennial, 1963. 

It was a pleasure to be present and to 
have had the opportunity to participate 
in the program with Michael Sinicropi, 
civic leader and Weirtonian Lodge pres- 
ident; Maj. Gen. Andrew R. Lolli, com- 
manding general of the XX U.S. Army 
Corps, and principal speaker; Judge 
Ruggero Aldisert, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
national Italian Sons and Daughters of 
America president; Richard W. Kyle, 
technical assistant to the Governor of 
West Virginia, and Hon. David T. Frew, 
mayor of Weirton. 

General Lolli gave an inspiring ad- 
dress in which he commented on the 
current effectiveness of American fight- 
ing forces, and the rapid strides that 
have been made in the missile field in 
recent years. Judge Aldisert commend- 
ed the Weirtonian Lodge No, 183 on 
achieving a high level of community 
consciousness, and praised local efforts 
in worthwhile projects. Mr. Kyle 
brought greetings from the Governor, 
and Mayor Frew welcomed all on be- 
half of the city. It was my happy re- 
sponsibility to present to President Sini- 
cropi and the lodge members and Ameri- 
can flag which has recently flown over 
the U.S. Capitol Building. 

Among guests were: Bishop John K. 
Mussio, of Steubenville, Ohio; the Rev- 
erend Fr. Phillip A. Clarke, executive 
vice president of the College of Steuben- 
ville; Hon. John H. Kelley, West Vir- 
ginia State Treasurer; Hon. Joe Bur- 
dette, West Virginia Secretary of State; 
Hon. James G. McClure and Hon. Ralph 
Pryor, judges of the First West Virginia 
Judicial District; Hayden Harris, ad- 
ministrative vice president of Weirton 
Steel Co.; Norman Ferrari, Sr., Civil De- 
fense Director of Hancock County; Mar- 
tin Fahey, chairman, Hancock County 
Centennial Committee, and Bonn 
Brown, a well-known attorney from H- 
kins. 


The festivities were especially enjoy- 
able because of the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of Toastmaster Robert M. Rine. 
Mr. Rine is employed in the Industrial 
Relations Department of the Weirton 
Steel Co. 

Mr. President, I request that the re- 
marks of Maj. Gen. Andrew R. Lolli, at 
the centennial banquet of the Weirton- 
ian Lodge No. 183 of the Order of Italian 
Sons and Daughters of America, May 11, 
1963, be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Mas. Gen. ANDREW R. LOILI, 
COMMANDING GENERAL, XX U.S, ARMY 
CORPS, AT THE CENTENNIAL BANQUET OF 
WEIRTONIAN LODGE No. 183, ORDER ITALIAN 
Sons AND DAUGHTERS OP AMERICA, MAY 11, 
1963, WERTON, W. Va. 

I welcome this opportunity to report to 
my bosses—the American people. It is & 
pleasure to be able to report to our stock- 
holders on the condition of your Army. 

A year ago, all attention was focused on 
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Berlin where the Communists were concen- 
trating their efforts to destroy confidence in 
American leadership and to begin the de- 
struction of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

This year the threat against Berlin con- 
tinues but Communist offensive weapons 
reached Cuba where our strength and de- 
termination faced down the Red challenge 
Bloody action in Laos, Vietnam and India 
have headlined Communist aggression but 
the threat is everywhere. The Soviet Un- 
ion’s vast nuclear strike capability is de- 
terred by our retaliatory power. 

The immediate military threat facing us 
is land power. We must be able—together 
with our allies—to defend the land of the 
free world with superior land power and. 
if necessary, to seize and hold the enemy's 
heartland, 

Your Army is prepared to meet any threat 
this Soviet power can impose. To be ready 
means to continually move ahead. This 
your Army is doing. This is the report I 
want to give to you stockholders, 

Your Army is a powerful Army—a modern 
Army, ready for anything, anyplace, anytime. 

Only 3 years ago we had 14 divisions but 
only 11 were ready for combat. Eight of 
these eleven were overseas; the other three 
formed a Strategic Army Corps in the 
United States. We were lean but not as 
mean as we would have liked. 

Today, we have 16 combat-ready divi- 
sions; instead of 3 divisions in the strategic 
Reserve, we now have 8. Today, Strategic 
Army Corps can cope with simultaneous out- 
breaks of fighting in widely separated 
points. 

By June 1964, all of these units will be 
reorganized to provide the greater flextbility 
and mobility we need for modern warfare. 
We will be leaner and meaner. 

This progress has been more than matched 
by improvement in the quality of our 
manpower. For example, 10 years ago only 
48 percent of our enlisted men were high 
school graduates; today, 73 percent have 
diplomas. The percentage of our officers 
who are college graduates has risen from 
60 to 69 during the same period. During the 
past 15 years, over 5000 Army officers have 
obtained graduate degrees in civilian uni- 
versities. This is real progress. 

The Army today confronts Communist ag- 
gression throughout the world, And now we 
have strength in reserve—not only in 
STRAC—but in the Reserve component 
units that are better trained, better 
equipped, better organized and more com- 
bat-ready than ever before. 

Twice—our strength and determination— 
have caused Khrushchey's advisers to warn 
“Not today, Mr. K. not today.” Let me add 
this advice, too: Nor tomorrow.“ Twice 
in Berlin and Cuba—our readiness to fight 
has prevenved war. 

We are proud of our past and have con- 
fidence in the future. We stand with all 
Americans because we're all in this together. 
There is no place for a bystander. Together, 
we have the strength to defeat any enemy. 
Together, we have the strength to deter war 
and to preserve the peace. 


Wheat-Potato Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


OY 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 
Mr. BONNER, Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week the wheat farmers 


throughout the Nation voted in a refer- 
endum to determine the type of program 
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they desired to be in operation in 1964. 
The alternatives were clearly presented 
and debated throughout the Nation. 

Coming from a State where agricul- 
ture is still our major industry, and from 
a district where agriculture is not only 
& Way of life, but is life itself, I was very 
Much interested in the decision farmers 
Would reach on Tuesday. 

I must say that I was surprised at the 
decision and do not understand the rea- 
sons back of the decision reached. In 
My district we grow practically all agri- 
Cultural commodities, Flue-cured to- 

of course, is the principal com- 
Modity, but we also produce substantial 
Quantities of peanuts, cotton, feed grains, 
Dotatoes, fresh vegetables, livestock, and 
Practically anything that can be named 
in the agriculture field. The wheat pro- 
ducers made a choice on Tuesday to 
accept an alternative program which 
Provides unlimited production at market 
Prices, or for those who desire to plant 
Within their acreage allotment, a guar- 
&nteed price support of 50 percent of 
Parity. It is ironical to me that the 
Wheat producers would reject marketing 
Quotas with guaranteed higher prices. I 
Say this is ironical because producers of 
Potatoes are at the present time 

and have been for more than a year try- 
ing to secure legislation which would 
authorize acreage allotments without 
Buaranteed price supports. The pro- 
ducers of potatoes are entitled to this 
tion. They have learned that 
cannot exist with unlimited produc- 

tion much in excess of market demands, 

Since wheat producers have made 
their choice, I sincerely hope that it is a 
Wise one and that no action will be taken 
by this body to adopt a different program 
from that which they have elected to 
accept, I also urge this body to hasten 
Consideration of potato legislation which 
has been urgently requested by potato 
Producers. 


Russia Uses Fishing Boats in Exporting 
Revolution From Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it 
Seems to me that the following revela- 
tions by Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott 
Sive considerable weight to the concern 
that many of us have about Mexico being 
the next Central American country to 
embrace communism. It also proves 
that Cuba is the focal point of Commu- 
Rist infection which is spreading to Cen- 

and South America, and unless 
Something positive is done to prevent 
this disease from spreading and to elimi- 
Nate the focal point of the infection, we 
Will find ourselves in a most serious situa- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. The 
article by Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott, 
Which appeared in May 22 issue of the 
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Arlington (Va.) Northern Virginia Sun 
follows: r 
Russia Uses FISHING BOATS IN EXPORTING 
REVOLUTION FROM CUBA 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

Russia is using a fleet of several hundred 
high-speed fishing boats to export Fidel 
Castro’s Communist revolution to other Latin 
American countries. 

These oceangoing trawlers, which can sail 
rings around the World War II naval vessels 
of neigboring Caribbean nations, are trans- 


In the past 6 weeks, U.S. patrol vessels 
and aircraft have regularly sighted these So- 
viet trawlers making high-speed runs from 
Cuba to Mexico, concentrating on areas close 
to Guatemala and Venezuela. 

Several of these powerful Russian “fishing 
boats” were spotted early this month un- 
loading arms and men in an isolated cove 
of Margarita Island off the coast of Vene- 
zuela, The weapons and Communist-trained 
guerrillas were en route to camp near Ca- 
racas, only an hour-and-a-half by air from 

ta. 


Significantly, it was on Margarita Island 
that Simon Bolivar, famed South American 
patriot, proclaimed himself leader of the 
rebel army that ultimately overthrew Span- 
ish rule. 

The U.S. Consul in Veracruz, Mexico, has 
informed the State Department that 30 


regular 
Cuba and using Veracruz as a base for 
supplies, 

Many of these “fishing boats” have the 
latest electronic gear—far in excess of that 
normally deemed necessary for fishing op- 
erations. The ships are manned by Soviet 
crews, but usually carry Cuban and other 
Spanish-speaking passengers. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, led by outgoing 
Chief of Naval Operations George Anderson, 
are so disturbed by this growing new Rus- 
sian threat that they have quietly launched 
a drive inside the administration and Con- 
gress to induce President Kennedy and his 
policymakers to take prompt and forceful 
countermeasures. 

The military commanders Stress that de- 
spite the President’s public pledge to Carib- 
bean leaders at the recent Costa Rica con- 
ference to formulate plans to build a “wall 
of men” around Cuba, nothing has yet been 
done to make this a firm policy. 

It is pointed out that the U.S. Navy, the 
only force powerful enough to halt this ex- 
panding arms and guerrilla traffic, has not 
been committed to do that. The Navy has 
neither directives nor orders to take such 
urgently needed action. 

Naval operations in Cuban waters are now 
strictly limited to the surveillance of Russian 
shipping. Even that is far from effective be- 
cause of the immense area to be covered and 
the small number of ships assigned to the 
job. 

In a private meeting with members of the 
House Military Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, Admiral Anderson declared frankly it 
would take a large-scale naval blockade to 
halt. the Communist traffic of guerrillas and 
arms from Cuba to other Latin American 
countries. He emphasized this was his own 
opinion and not the administration's. 

President Kennedy and his policymakers 
have ruled out a blockade as the solution. 
Instead, they have embarked on a series of 
conferences with the threatened nations to 
determine what they can do to combat this 
intensifying menace to them. 
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Fidel Castro's trip to Russia is directly 
linked to the build-up of Soviet “fishing 
boats” in Cuban waters. 

Intelligence authorities note that a ma- 
jority of advisers accompanying the Cuban 
dictator are connected either with naval 
operations or guerrilla training, Also, in- 
stead of touring Russia with Castro, these 
officials have remained in Moscow for confer- 
ences with Soviet experts in these fields, 


The 172d Anniversary of Polish 
Constitution of May 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to present to this House a res- 
olution adopted by the Combined Orga- 
nizations, Clubs, and Societies of the 


Black Rock Section of the City of Buf- 


falo, commemorating the 172d anniver- 
sary of the adoption of Poland’s Con- 
stitution of May 3. 

I congratulate these societies upon 
their recognition of the great need for 
a dedication on the part of this Nation 
to seize the initiative in the war against 
international communism. Only in this 
way can the Polish Constitution of May 
3 be given new life, purpose, and mean- 


ing. 

The resolution follows: 

At a mass observance, held on the 5th day 
of May 1963, under the auspices of the 
Combined Organizations, Clubs, and Societies 
of the Black Rock Section of the City of Buf- 
falo, at the Polish Cadets Hall, 927 Grant 
Street, Buffalo, N.¥., commemorating the 
172d anniversary of the adoption of Poland's 
constitution of May 3, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the 172d anni of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of May 3, 
is an occasion for freedom-loving people 
everywhere to refiect upon the meaning of 
freedom and independence; to hope for its 
restoration in those lands and for those 
people from whom it has been taken away, 
and to dedicate themselves to protecting the 
heritage of freedom here and encouraging it 
throughout the world; and 

“Whereas the late 18th century witnessed 
extensive blood letting occasioned by the rise 
of serf movements in countries 
plagued with the ills of this caste system; 
and 

“Whereas the adoption of the constitu- 
tion on May 3, 1791, was a landmark in the 


as an inspired statement of the nature of 
people, the origin of authority, the role of 
law, and the proper function of government; 
and 

“Whereas said constitution, while no 
longer in farce, is a living classic forever 
holding before the people of Poland and the 
people of Polish descent, the ideal, the goal, 
the vision of justice and opportunity, and 
the right to live in peace and freedom; and 

“Whereas the people of Poland and the 
United States are united by the bond of an 
unyielding opposition to the inhuman 
tyranny and oppression of world commu- 
nism; and 
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“Whereas we as Americans feeling a 
kindred concern for the people of Poland, 
are appalled at the shocking revelations of 
the West German newspaper Der Spiegel of 
master NATO plans to reduce in the event of 
war, the territory of Poland into an atomic 
wasteland, in order to create an uninhabit- 
able buffer zone between the Soviets and the 
Western nations of Europe, and 

“Whereas the world watches in admira- 
tion and awe the continued resistance of the 
Polish people, thelr courageous display of 
independent minds and unbroken spirits in 
their successful resistance to attempts to 
force upon them indoctrination with Com- 
munist philosophy, and 

“Whereas this unique situation prevails in 
Poland because of the courageous stature, 
will, and posture in opposition to commu- 
nism of the Catholic primate of Poland, His 
Eminence Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, and 

“Whereas the shores of our sister States of 
Florida and Alaska, neighbor except for nar- 
row waters, with lands under control of in- 
ternational communism: Now, therefore, be 
it s 

“Resolved, That we assembled at this com- 
memorative observance of the 172d anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion of May the third, call upon our fellow 
citizens of our great and beloved United 


States of America to reflect upon the lessons 


derived from history; that our danger from 
international communism is real and not 
imaginary; that greater intensified vigilance 
for national security has to be fostered 
these dangers from within and with- 
out; and be it further 
“Resolved, That we register our strongest 
protest possible in forms of condemnation 
against the military strategists in NATO for 
conceiving as part of their master plan the 
damnable strategy as revealed by the Der 
Spiegel newspaper to destroy the people and 
the territory of Poland in the event of world 
war III, that these people have suffered 
enough in each of the past world wars; we 
Americans have it upon our conscience that 
we let these valiant allies down at Yalta, 
and Teheran; do we desire this added burden 
upon our conscience that we participated in 
their ultimate destruction and reducing 
- their lands and possessions to atomic ashes? 
and be it further 
“Resolved, That as Americans dedicated to 
the lofty idealism of freedom of all nations, 
we feel dutybound in the name of justice, 
equity, and international morality to take 
a firm stand in the defense and continuation 
of the present assistance in forms of foreign 
aid to our historic allies, the people of Poland 
whose true voice is silenced by Soviet Russia; 
and be it further 
“Resolved, That while we in the United 
States are free to celebrate Polish Consti- 
tution Day, the people of Poland are not. In 
their place, we plead ourselves never to for- 
get that freedom is the right of every man, 
never to abandon those who are fighting to 
preserve their independence, never to give 
up hope that Poland someday will be free 
again; and be it further 
“Resolved, That we commend and express 
our affection for the greatest independent 
spiritual leader in the world today, His 
Emminence Stefan Cardinal W. , for 
his courage, his zeal and dedication to the 
cause of freedom for the Polish people. God 
in His infinite wisdom saw fit to designate 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski as protector of 
the Polish people's spiritual life and also 
destined him to chart the course for his 
people’s temporal living under a godless 
regime forced upon them. May God guide 
the actions of this great charterer of his 
people's spiritual and temporal destinies and 
protect him from the ever threatening harms 
about him; and be it further 
“Resolved, That we call upon our President, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and our elected 
representatives in Congress to heed Senator 
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KeaTinc’s warnings with respect to Cuba; 
we call upon them not only to take steps to 
prevent the further spreading of interna- 
tional communism's influence in South and 
Central Americas but to take such steps as 
necessary to loosen the Soviet grip on Cuba 
with the view to rid our continent of this 
menace and restore the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine that the Americas are for 
the Americans and that the United States 
will .not permit the spreading of Soviet 
colonialism or any other upon the American 
continents; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we as loyal citizens of the 
United States of America, hereby repeat our 
pledge of loyalty and allegiance to our great 
and beloved country; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded with dispatch to the President, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Hon. Senator 
Jacob Javits, and Hon. Senator Kenneth 
Keating, and our area Representatives in 
Congress, Hon. Thaddeus Dulski, Hon. John 
Pillion, and Hon. William A. Miller. 

“WALTER T. SERDZAT, 
“Chairman, Resolution Committee. 
“WALTER WROBEL, 
“Secretary.” 
Burrato, N.Y., May 5, 1963. 


Freedom Through Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Henry 
L. Lyon, Jr., pastor of the Highland Ave- 
nue Baptist Church of Montgomery, Ala., 
recently delivered one of the main 
addresses at the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention in Kansas City, Mo. 

The address, Freedom Through Re- 
sponsibility,” deals with the history of 
freedom in our country and the manner 
of preserving our freedom through the 
preservation of the 50 sovereign States. 

I commend this sermon to the mem- 
bership and to the general public: 

FREEDOM THROUGH RESPONSIBILITY 
(Address by Dr. Henry L. Lyon, Jr.) 
For you were called to freedom, brethren; 


servants of one another.—Galatians 5: 13. 
Our text emphasizes a very precious word 
in all the languages spoken by men—“free- 
dom.” As I wrote the words of this manu- 
script my TV screen vibrated with a special 
news bulletin carrying live moving pictures 
of a mob in Nicaragua demonstrating a boil- 
ing desire for freedom. The front page of 
my morning newspaper, as of February 5, 
spoke urgently about a real threat to the 
security of the Canadian Government involv- 
ing a vociferous surge toward freedom by 
thousands dissatisfied with the status quo; 
President Kennedy proposing to the Con- 
gress bold, broad programs to free hundreds 
of thousands of mental patients from hos- 
pital beds and lighten the tragic toll of 
mental retardation at an initial cost of 
over $31 million; the mart nations of Europe 
voicing defiance for the alleged tyranny of 
Prance in the operation of the European 
Common Market; the Voice of America soon 
to dedicate with fanfare a $23 million instal- 
lation whose massive transmitters are said 
to be 96 times as powerful as the strongest 
American commercial radio station—making 
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possible the propagation of freedom's mess- 
age to men around the world. 

We have only to close our eyes and open 
our ears to hear freedom’s voice in the yes” 
terdays. The Supreme Council, Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry: 
Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A., has recently 
published a challenging and enlightening 
booklet, “The Road to Freedom.” It is a very 
fine production—the result of much research 
and study. Every pastor of this convention 
should have a copy. You can have one for 
free by writing the Supreme Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Listen with me to a vivid de- 
scription of The Road to Freedom“ and the 
contributions men and women have made to 
the cause of freedom through the years. 
“The word ‘freedom’ has come from the lips 
of men in every language, The ideal of free- 
dom has been extolled in the world’s great 
oratory, and celebrated in poetry, drama, and 
song. Men have prayed for freedom, fought 
for it, died for it, lived to enjoy the fruits of 
freedom, and to pass on to their children the 
heritage of government organized to preserve 
freedom. If all the peoples of all times spoke 
in one voice with one word which best ex- 
pressed the deepest aspiration of the human 
soul, that word would be freedom. No na- 
tion has won completely: some scarcely at 
all. 
“The road to freedom for humanity has been 
long, tortuous, difficult and bloody. Only a 
relatively small portion of our human race 
has been able to travel it successfully, For 
the great mass of mankind the struggle for 
freedom has proven too difficult. In the 
United States those who negotiated the road 
and won the rewards of liberty did so by 
pledging to each other their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor. 

“Many centuries have come and gone since 
man’s earliest aspiration for freedom mani- 
fested itself. Oceans of blood, sweat and 
tears have been expended in the long strug- 
gle for the freedom of the human body, mind, 
and soul, and many milestones have been 
erected marking the advances which have 
been made along the way.” 

At Athens on his world good will tour. 
President Eisenhower defined freedom as 4 
state “in which, under the rule of law, every 
human will have the right and a fair chance 
to live his own life, to choose his own faith, 
to work out his own destiny.” Daniel Web- 
ster once said, “Liberty exists in proportion 
to self-restraint.” Listen to the voice of 
Lord Byron: 

“For freedom’s battle, once begun 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son 
Though baffied oft, is ever won.” 

Dr. Ray Rozell magnifies several dimen- 
sions of freedom: “For example, physical 
freedom has a mobile dimension. It permits 
a person to move or to go about as he de- 
sires. Intellectual freedom has a noncondi- 
tional dimension. It permits a person to 
think along whatever lines he desires. So- 
cial freedom has a privilege dimension. It 
allows one to move in a society of his own 
choosing. Religious freedom has a freewill 
dimension. It allows anyone to choose and 
practice his own faith. Political freedom 
has a self-determination dimension. It al- 
lows the citizen to choose his own political 
party, leaders, or government.” 

In a highly organized society such as the 
one in which we live, many personal free- 
doms must be sacrificed or even denied. We 
must not be indifferent to the well-being of 
others. Everyone who receives the protec- 
tion of society and the advantages that re- 
sult from living in it must make sacrifices 
on his own part for those benefits. There 
is no room for a privileged individual or 
group in the United States before our courts 
of law in the various States, in the Congress, 
before the President and before the Supreme 
Court of our country, Many of you may dis- 
agree with me at this point. That is your 
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Sacred privilege as a Southern Baptist. If 

will think it over, you will discover the 
Statement to be true. Every citizen has an 
obligation to observe a line of conduct not 
ban to the liberties of the other mem- 


Let us now consider some of the ancient 
Milestones on the road to freedom: 
1. A concern for freedom was expressed 
early in the realm of the human family. 
A code of ethical behavior involving one 
Member of the family controlling his own 
oms and respecting the freedoms of 
Others was contributed from the brush of 
Ptah-Hotep about 3500 B.C. 
2. The code of Hammurabi, about 2000 
B.C., preserved for the world 282 laws and 
many to obtain freedom from the 
tyrannical rule of many unjust kings. 
3. Long after Hammurabi, about 1300 B. O., 
à great lawgiver named Moses received from 
God by far the greatest code involving the 
Complete freedom of man. Moses 
gave to humanity the direction for per- 
zonal and lasting freedom. 
4 The Athenian state -was saved from 
anarchy in 621 B.C. by Draco writing and 
the laws of the people. 


tory” Under this new governmen 
Athenians who had already been sold into 
Slavery for debt were set free. 

6. Years later a similar struggle was waged 
in Rome. A commission of 10 magistrates 
Called Decemvirs was chosen to prepare a 
Ode. This was the first stop in the de- 
[lopment of Roman law, which has great- 
¥ influenced many of the legal systems of 
the modern world. 

7. Justinian, 527-567 A D., was one of the 
Most ed Emperors of Rome. He 
appointed a Commission to assemble law lit- 
rature of the Empire produced since the 
time of Hadrian, 117-138 AD. It was 

mgh these textbooks that Roman law was 
Most effectively passed to posterity for an 
Orderly society. 

8. King John, son of Henry II. came to the 
English throne violating the feudal obliga- 
tions in the laws imposed upon the English 
by William the Conqueror, and also the old 

lo-Saxon laws long respected by the 
English. “He was called to account by 25 of 
his barons accompanied by 2,000 knights, be- 
Side horse soldiers, attendants and foot 
Soldiers on the field of Runnymede near the 
River, and forced to seal the Magna 

Charta, called by political scientists the 
most im; t instrument of English con- 
peal bras history. The Magna Charta is 


Charta was placed during World War 
TI in Fort Knox to protect it from possible 
destruction by German bombs. 
9, The petition of rights was placed by 
Parliament before Charles I in 1628 stating: 
By the statute called the great charter of the 
Uberties of England it is declared and enacted 
t no freeman may be taken or imprisoned 
Or be disseised of his freehold or liberties 
or his free customs, or be outlawed or exiled 
or in any manner destroyed, but by the law- 
Tul judgment of his peers, or by the law of 
the land.“ 
10. No story of the road to freedom would 
complete without a reference to the 
declaration of the rights of man, a document 
Of the French Revolution (1789-99) which 
Pinpointed the oppressions which incited 
conflict, and which was the source of much 
Sf the influence which the French Revolu- 
tion had upon human liberties, then and 
Since. — 
lait: Then came the code of Napoleon in 
804, which was to be the instrument by 
Which some of the principles of the French 
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Revolution were to be carried to other coun- 
tries in behalf of freedom. 

The American road to freedom is our price- 
less heritage. 

1. The first permanent English settlement 
at Jamestown in 1607 included enough men 
aboard the three small vessels that made the 
first trip to Jamestown who were looking for 
freedom and a new day politically to enable 
the little band of settlers to endure almost 
incredible suffering and survive. These men 
declared “that the Governor shall not lay 
any taxes upon the colony in any other way 
than by the authority of the general as- 
sembly. This was a very important step 
toward an American milestone on the road 
to freedom—no taxation without representa- 
tion. 

2. The settlement of Plymouth brought 
men to America seeking to enjoy the liberty 
of their conscience without hazard to them- 
selves and offense to others. Their charac- 
ter written on the Mayflower May 11, 1620, 
was an agreement for orderly governmént 
functioning in complete freedom. 

3. Virginia was the first of the Colonies 
openly to revolt against the heavy hand of 
England, exactly a century before the War 
of Independence began. Sir William Berke- 
ley, Royal Governor of Virginia in 1641, 
boasted there are no free schools nor print- 
ing, and I hope we shall not have them for 
a hundred years * * * God keep us from 
both.” Nathaniel Bacon, a great lover of 
freedom, led a rebellion which cost Governor 
Berkeley his job and gave the people a little 
more freedom. 

4. A group of brave men disguised as Mo- 
hawk Indians dumped 342 chests of tea 
valued at $90,000 into Boston's harbor in re- 
bellion against “taxation without representa- 
tion—bringing the Colonies closer to inde- 
pendence. 

5. In the year of 1775 the die was cast. On 
March 23, Patrick Henry was saying to the 
Virginia convention at St. John’s Church in 
Richmond, “I know not what course others 
may take, but, as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death.” Lexington and Concord 
came April 19. On May 31 Mecklenberg 
County, N.C., resolutions asked for the sus- 
pension of the Royal Government. On June 
10 the Second Continental Congress ap- 
pointed George Washington Commander of 
the Continental Army. On June 17 was 
Bunker Hill. The next year General Wash- 

drove deep into enemy territory. On 
July 4 the great bell in Pennsylvania State 
House proclaimed liberty throughout the 
land. At last—America is on the road to 
freedom. 

6. The Declaration of Independence de- 
clared, “that these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent 
States and that, as free and inde- 
pendent States * * * to do all other acts 
and things which independent States may 
of right do. And for the support of this 
declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of divine providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” The emphasis is 
upon individual free sovereign States. 
Brethren, in view of what is happening to- 
day to our sovereign States we need to 
ring again the great bell in Pennsylvania 
State House—calling all Americans back to 
the road to freedom. We have no America 
without 50 sovereign States. 

7. Finally, we come to one of the greatest 
byproducts of Christian influence—the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The first 
10 amendments constitute the American Bill 
of Rights. We must remember that the 
Constitution focalizes attention upon the 
individual citizen and the individual State. 
Both of these are cemented together to ef- 
fect real freedom, not false freedom and 
rights based on political greed, for all men 
of our great country. 

The road to freedom must bé kept open 
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by all Americans meeting their individual 
responsibility. This responsibility is met at 
the ballot box; expressed through a main- 
tenance of law and order; shared by respect- 
ing the rights of others; and rewarded as 
we preserve true representation of the will 
of the people in the affairs of State. The 
road to freedom is closed by a great nation 
allowing a powerful few to substitute 
judicial interpretation and Executive order 
for constitutional government. 

Today, we have walked the road to free- 
dom together from its beginning unto the 
crossroads of our present hour. Today, the 
cry for freedom is more vociferous than ever 
before. In spite of codes, declarations, and 
constitutions we clamor for freedom. 
Southern Baptists have a responsibility to 
listen to every cry for freedom. We must 
be impartial. They come from the North, 
South, East, and West in America. 
come from every race. The nations of the 
earth cry for freedom. All must be heard— 
even those we count as our enemies. It is 
our obligation to listen now. We must have 
all of the unbiased facts of humanity's pres- 
ent plight. It is possible to listen too late. 
While we are trying to make up our minds 
whether we will listen or not, let us be 
reminded that there are four distinct groups, 
other than our Christian forces, not only 
willing to listen—but aggressive and eager 
to give an answer and direction to those 
crying for freedom: 

1. We have godless communism, Under 
the banner of the Communist Party march 
men, women, and young people dedicated 
with a fanatical passion to their obligation 
to indoctrinate the world. J. Edgar Hoover 
in “Masters of Deceit” quotes word for word 
the objective of communism, “We are to 
dress up like other people and stand out- 
side churches in our neighborhoods and 
use the slogan, ‘Peace on earth, good will 
toward men“ Men are induced to demand 
peace at any cost. If we surrender here, 
we are doomed. May we never forget that 
there are some things in our heritage of 
freedom so sacred that we can well afford 
to protest, debate, fight, and even die rather 
than be crucified on a cross bearing the 
inscription peace at any cost. 

2. We have the selfish greedy politician 
and his kind promising everything to the 
restless masses. Those who follow these un- 
worthy leaders are sure to experience the 
most ruthless exploitation of humanity ever 
recorded on the emblazoned pages of history. 

3. The forces of political ecclesiasticism 
are ever alert to increase their financial 
income and to enslave humanity in the 
power of superstition and ignorance of the 
truth. Today, these forces are making their 
most subtle approach to the masses. The 
searchlight of truth is our only defense 
against their fast-growing operation. 

4. There is the tremendous group of the 
misinformed. We are living in a day of 
superpropaganda. The daily mail of every 
American, especially that of the pastor, is 
flooded with tracts, booklets, confidential 
reports on certain individuals, surveys, 
photocopies of articles taken from news- 
papers, magazines, etc. Many of our citi- 
zens have become slaves to the untruths 
hidden in these publications without making 
an investigation of the source. Many of 
these misinformed citizens are seeking to 
direct America in her present hour of crisis. 

It is our obligation as Christian Americans 
to preserve our democratic way of life for the 
good of humanity around the world—now 
and for the tomorrows. In so doing, we must 
recognize that democracy is a gift of Chris- 
tian_faith to the world. Again, J. Edgar 
Hoover in “Masters of Deceit” reminds us of 
six aspects to our democratic faith: 

1. A belief in the dignity and worth of the 
individual, a belief which today is under 
assault by the Communist practice which 
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regards the individual as a part of the class, 
the mass, and a pawn on the state; 

2. A belief in mutual responsibility, of 
our obligation to feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, and care for the less fortunate, 
which is affronted by Communist policies 
of calculated ruthlessness; 

3. A belief that life has a meaning which 
transcends any manmade system, that is 
independent of any such system, and that 
outlasts any such system, a belief diametri- 
cally opposed by the materialistic dogma of 
communism; 


4. A belief in stewardship, a feeling that a 
+ great heritage is our sacred trust for the 
generations yet to come, a belief that stands 
today as the competitor to Communist loy- 
alty to Marxism—Leninism; 

5. A belief that the moral values we ad- 
here to, support, and strive toward are 
grounded on a reality more enduring and 
satisfying than any manmade system, which 
is opposed by the Communist claim that all 
morality is class morality. 

6. A belief, which has matured to firm 
conviction, that in the final analysis love is 
the greatest force on earth and is far more 
enduring than hatred; this forbids our ac- 
cepting the Communist division of mankind 
that by arbitrary standards singles out those 
fit only for liquidation. 

Southern Baptists are obligated by their 
faith in Jesus Christ and their uncompro- 
mising belief in the divinely inspired message 
of the Holy Bible to inform the last man on 
earth that the only way an individual can 
discover the real meaning of freedom is 

a experience of salvation 
in Jesus Christ. Jesus offers complete free- 
dom of the soul to all men. Every local 
church of our convention is organized for 
the purpose of meeting this obligation. The 
spiritual condition of our world calls us to 
rededicate ourselves to the business.of obey- 
ing every mandate of the great commission. 
This constitutes our task and message. 

All of us have thrilled today as we have 
considered the milestones on the road to 
freedom. Every Southern Baptist knows by 
personal experlence of another milestone— 
the sacrificial atoning death of Jesus Christ 
on Calvary’s Cross. “But God commendeth 
his love toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.“ (Romans 
5: 8) “Who gave himself for our sins, that 
he might deliver us from this present evil 
world, according to the will of God our 
Father.” (Galatians 1: 4) “If the Son there- 
fore shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.” (John 8: 36) We are now consider- 
ing God's provision to make all men free in 
the truest sense. It is our responsibility to 
make known to all men the provision of 
Gods Divine Grace. Fellow messengers to 
this convention, I believe with all my heart 
every social, political, and spiritual problem 
of our day can be solved by our turning now 
to our responsibility of making all men free 
by leading them to a saving experience in 
Christ. When we are so working for the 
Lord, we will glorify God’s Son and bring 
freedom to humanity. 

The plea of our text is that we do not 
use your freedom as an opportunity for the 
fiesh.” Someone has given the following 
challenge for the proper use of our freedom: 
“to love our country; to reverence the con- 
stitutional laws of our land; to treat with 
respect those in public office; to exercise our 
voting privilege as a sacred trust; to aid in 
the spread of sound knowledge; to strive for 
the elevation of the moral and spiritual level 
of our world. This prescription is effective. 
Let us try it for the glory of God and the 
good of humanity. 

Freedom in Christ carries with it respon- 
sibility. Every believer in Christ is a priest 
before God. He not only has opportunity 
before God, but he has a responsibility to 
exercise this personal priesthood. The re- 
sponsibility is realized in pressing personal 
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evangelism; being a colaborer with Christ 
and other Christians; applying Christian 
principles to our daily problems with self 
and others; and by our loyalty to Christ. 

Baptists around the world have demon- 
strated their love for freedom by enduring 
imprisonment, the public whipping post, the 
hardships of trailblazing, pubilc scorn, the 
necessity of walking lonely roads with the 
minority. Baptists have done well for the 
cause of freedom in the pulpit, in the pew, 
in institutions of learning, in the mission 
station, in the Congress of our country, in 
the courts of law, and on the fleld of battle. 
May we ever be true to our sacred heritage. 

Our text exhorts us “through love be 
servants of one another.” Dr. Kyle M. Yates 
has said, No end can ever come to love. It 
never falls in defeat. It never fails to reach 
the full completion of its purpose. It sur- 
vives everything. Love began with God; it 
will go on through all eternity.” Quintin 
Hogg has said, “Love seeks not to limit its 
devotion but to find opportunities of ex- 
pressing it. Would you know God? I say 
to you, discover what true love means. Get 
your heart so full of it that it will send you 
forth in God's spirit seeking to save the lost, 
yearning to redeem the erring, and sinful, 
binding up the brokenhearted, drying 
streaming eyes, and comforting them that 
mourn; get such a love as that into your 
soul and you need look no further for an 
image of God. Moreover, not only is it true 
that every one that loveth, knoweth God, 
but it is equally true that you will know 
God just to the extent that you really love 
and no more.” 

May it be our prayer and determination 
to help make this hour freedom’s crowning 
hour. Listen to challenge of Owen Seaman: 


“Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And trust that out of night and death shall 

rise 


The dawn of ampler life; 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend you heart, 
That God has given you for a priceless 
dower, 
To live in these great times and have your 


part 
In freedom's crowning hour; 
That you may tell your sons who see the 
light 
High in the Heavens—their heritage to 
take 


I saw the powers of darkness put to flight, 
I saw the morning break.” 


Improving Government-Business 
Relationships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, a special 
supplement of the current issue of the 
Prentice-Hall Executive Report contains 
an article written by the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] 
entitled “Improving Government-Busi- 
ness Relationships.” 

The article points out the need for 
Government-business cooperation and 
provides examples of the steps being 
taken by Government agencies and the 
Congress to bring about this arrange- 
ment. 

I believe this article by the distin- 
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guished chairman of the House Select 

Committee on Small Business will be 

of interest to all my colleagues: 

IMPROVING GOVERNMENT-BUSINESS RELATION” 
SHIPS 


(By Joe L. Evins, Member of Congress, chalr- 
man, House Small Business Committee) 


Our economy is moving swiftly both here 
and abroad. To keep apace with these mo- 
mentous changes, we must reappraise some 
of our views. 

We should think anew about the relation“ 
ship between public and private business. 
There must be a growing partnership. This 
is no time for pointless division and con- 
flict. 

We are confronted with new trade prob- 
lems with the advent of the European Com- 
mon Market, the passage of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 and the flow of goods 
from the Far East. Our views must be ad- 
justed to meet these changes. 

All too often in this century, extremists 
have pictured our Federal Government as 2 
monster bent upon the destruction of our 
society. Congress has been maligned 
defamed; yet the Congress is a mirror of 
the public’s needs, the public’s wants and 
the public’s aspirations, Business itself has 
been most vocal in its attacks upon the 
Executive and the Congress. American in- 
dustry and business at times also has been 
the object of attack. 

Certainly this Nation has matured to the 
point where we can and should lay aside 
bickering and recrimination and get dow? 
to the business of doing business. 

On a number of occasions the President 
has said that the Federal Government 
business should work together in harmony 
and cooperation and in partnership in 3 
joint enterprise. 

This certainly does not mean that all of 
the cooperating must come from business. 
The various branches of Government also 
must play a major role to insure that the 
Government-business partnership will be an 
effective means by which the economic po- 
tential of our country will be realized. 

The legislative branch of Government 
shares a great responsibility in bringing 
about a fuller understanding of what the 
Government’s role will be in this partner- 
ship. 

There is no doubt that over the decades 
there has been a growing amount of regula- 
tion and organization. This is due to the 
growing amount of specialization and com- 
plexity of our economic structure plus its 
accelerated tempo. Congress has been called 
upon to enact legislation of a positive na- 
ture in a wide area and range to assist busi- 
ness in the overall public interest. The 
business community has not always accepted 
this assistance with enthusiasm, A better 
understanding of this partnership is needed. 

Initially, the banking fraternity sharply 
opposed the creation of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. But today, bankers 
consider the FDIC as a stabilizing influence 
on their activities. Indeed, they advertise 
boldly and proudly that their deposits are 
insured by FDIC. 

GOVERNMENT POLICING NEEDED 


Certainly there is a continuing need for 4 
certain amount of policing by the Federal 
Government. In some instances it has be- 
come necessary to issue regulations curbing 
certain practices because of the actions of a 
few irresponsible members of an industry. 

In retrospect, it cannot be fairly said that 
this legislation and these regulations have 
retarded our growth and development. We 
have developed the greatest and most vi- 
brant economy.of any nation in the world. 
We are the envy of our allies and of our 
adversaries. All this has been a 
within the general framework of free enter- 
prise with due regard to the public interest 
and protection. 


/ 
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As chairman of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business it is my belief that our 
tree enterprise system must be preserved 
and extended and that the public-private 

p concept can and should be 
accelerated. ; 

Congress and the executive branch can be 
helpful to business. And conversely, busi- 
Ness can be helpful to the Congress and 
to the departments and agencies of the Fed- 

Government by coming forward with 

ir particular ideas and suggestions for 

Solving various problems that face industries 
and government. 

Congress is called upon to consider leg- 


tion that will assist business in over- ` 


Soming obstacles to growth and prosperity. 
Proposed legislation is considered by appro- 
Briate congressional committees. Public 
gs are held to determine whether the 
Particular legislative proposal is needed and 
Will have the desired effect. It is at these 
gs that the representatives of business, 
‘ernment, labor, farmers, consumers and 
public generally have an opportunity to 
express their views and to suggest changes 
and amendments which, in their view, will 
Strengthen the bill under consideration. 
It is not necessary to come to Washing- 
or to hire someone to lobby for your 
. A letter or postcard to your Congress- 
or Senator is enough to show your in- 
terest. But, if do come to Washington, you 
Will find that Members of Congress—and 
their staffs—are accessible. 

Gur Small Business Committee member- 
hip has always sought to serve, encourage 
und promote American small business in the 
hope that in due course it will become big 
business. The concept of our committee is 
that what is good for small business, gen- 
rally, is good for all business, and good for 
the public at large. Our committee is not 

big business as such; it is rather pro 
®mall business. 


TAX AND TRADE HELP 


We have promoted tax policies and trade 
Policies favorable to small business. We 
ve worked to secure a greater share of Gov- 
ernment defense and other contracts and 
mtracts for small business. It is my 
expressed hope that we may be able to serve 
American small business generally and in a 
broader field by encouraging and guiding 
Small businessmen to enter into export 
ffade—thus expanding American business 
and helping to improve our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. We must continue to do 
in the light of the quickening changes 

or the times. 

In promoting this public-private partner- 
Ship, we should consider what the various 

of the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment are doing and can do to be of assist- 
ance, Many businessmen are not aware of 
What is available, just for the asking. 

I wish to mention two agencies in par- 
ticular—the Department of Commerce and 
the Small Business Administration. 

ROLE OF THE SBA 


The Small Business Administration was 
Created in 1953 on a temporary basis to pro- 
Mote, stimulate and assist small business 

in both foreign and domestic com- 
Merce, By 1958, SBA had proved so necessary 
and effective that the Congress gave it perma- 
Rent status. 
sone of the functions of the House Small 

Usiness Committee is to review the opera- 
M of the Small Business Administration. 

y committee recently, during extensive 
Public hearings, received a comprehensive 
ieport from Mr. John E. Horne, SBA Admin- 

trator. His report made several impressive 
Points, illustrating how effective the Small 
Business Administration has been in carry- 
ae out the mission assigned to it by 


h The Smali Business Administration—with 
loan authority of $1.5 billion—cooperates 
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closely with banks in making financial assist- 
ance available to small business. 

As fresh evidence of the determination of 
SBA to cooperate with the Treasury Depart- 
ment and to encourage the private banking 
industry to help itself and at the same time 
help small business, a regulation has recently 
been issued authorizing commercial banks 
holding Small Business Administration de- 
ferred participation loan certificates to use 
them as collateral for Government deposited 
funds. As Mr. Horne explained, the Small 
Business Administration's role is to supple- 
ment the private credit available to small 
business and “to lead the way in demon- 
strating the term loans and other sound 
loan innovations are of positive economic 
value to the local community.” 

The legislation enacted by Congress that 
created the Small Business Administration 
requires that agency to insure that a fair 
proportion of Government contracts are 
Placed with small business. 

SMALL BUSINESS SET-ASIDES 


In fulfilling this assignment SBA cooper- 
ates closely with other Government depart- 
ments, and as a result, there has evolved a 
set-aside arrangement whereby a substantial 
portion of Government procurements may be 
purchased only from small business concerns. 

By act of Congress, SBA also is empowered 
to protect a small business concern that has 
submitted a low bid on a Government pro- 
curement. For instance, if the mailman who 
brings the mail to your residence rides a little 
scooter, the chances are that this little 
scooter was made by a small business firm 
whose low bid initially had been rejected 
because of an apparent lack of ability to 
perform. SBA inquired into the matter, how- 
ever, and found the small business firm to 
be fully capable of delivering on schedule. 
Asa result, the procuring agency was required 
to accept the bid and award the contract 
to the small business firm. 

This proceeding is doubly beneficial. It 
helps the small business manufacturing con- 
cern and it helps the taxpayer. It demon- 
strates good government in action. 

Savings to the taxpayers of at least $4.5 
million were directly attributable to this 
program for fiscal year 1962. These savings, 
in procurement costs to the Government, 
which represent the difference between the 
small business’ low bid and the amount of 
the next highest bid, more than covered 
total annual administrative costs for all of 
SBA procurement and technical assistance 


programs. 

Another important development associated 
with this SBA procedure rests in the fact 
that although SBA has reversed the procur- 
ing agencies in many instances, experience 
shows that SBA has been right 97 percent of 
the time. 

The Department of Commerce is primarily 
concerned with the promotion, encourage- 
ment and stimulation of commerce and 
trade, both domestic and foreign. Within 
the Department there are specialists in every 
field of business activity. They are able 
men who are dedicated to the promotion and 
improvement of American industry. 

COMMERCE DEPARTMENT ROLE 

Of special significance at this time is the 
determined effort being made by the De- 
partment of Commerce to increase our ex- 
port trade and thereby give a major assist 
to halting the outflow of gold from the 
United States. There has been created 
within the Department a special branch to 
deal with this problem, and industry is be- 
ing encouraged and urged to engage in ex- 
port trade. 

The impetus behind the drive for greater 
export trade markets stems from the passage 
of the Trade Expansion Act. This legisla- 
tion has the support of such diverse groups 
as the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the AFI 
CIO, and many farm organizations. The 
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Bureau of International Business Operations 
and the Bureau of International Programs, 
both in the Department of Commerce, are 
primarily responsible for promoting foreign 
trade and are doing much in this field. 
These facilities of the Department of Com- 
merce are available to all classes of business, 
regardless of size. 
WANTED: EXPORT ADVICE 


In the export expansion drive, the Govern- 
ment is pleading for advice from business. 
In a recent speech, Mr. Eugene M. Brader- 
man, Director of the Department's Bureau of 
International Commerce, asked businessmen 
to write detailed briefs on their difficulties 
in export trade. He pointed out that these 
facts were essential to the Government as it 
moves into negotiation under the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. This is an example of the in- 
terdependence of Government and business. 
It is one facet of the partnership that needs 
recognition. 

All American businesses—whether large or 
small—have a very high stake in the future 
of international trade. Some may talk abomt 
a rising tide of foreign trade. But there is 
also a rising tide of foreign competition. I 
urge business management to participate 
more actively in this competition for foreign 
trade. It should be pointed out that Govern- 
ment provides many programs of assistance. 

For instance, the United States operates 
three Trade Centers abroad—in London, 
Bangkok, and Frankfurt. A fourth has just 
been opened in Tokyo. In these centers, the 
products of different American industries are 
displayed. The Department of Commerce 
supervises these exhibitions. 

SBA INVITES EXHIBITS 


The Small Business Administration, 
through its Foreign Trade Division, has in- 
vited more than 1,000 small manufacturers 
to exhibit their products. The types of prod- 
ucts exhibited include toys and games; auto- 
motive service and maintenance equipment; 
industrial instruments and laboratory ap- 
paratus; small farm machinery and irriga- 
tion equipment; and business machines and 
office equipment among others. 

Our Government is also sponsoring trade 
missions consisting of groups of business spe- 
cialists who have volunteered to carry specific 
business proposals to international markets. 
Upon their return, the mission members dis- 
cuss trade and sales opportunities which the 
mission has developed abroad. The Small 
Business Administration encourages small 
business concerns to participate in this pro- 
gram by becoming mission members and by 
submitting business proposals. 

Another aspect of Government-business 
cooperation is exemplified in foreign trade 
fairs. The United States will be represented 
this fall in commercial-type fairs in such 
diverse places as Turkey, Greece, Ozecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and West Berlin. The 
Commerce Department's Bureau of Inter- 
national Commerce has full information 
about such events. This is available on 
request from the Department. 


FREE COUNSELING 


Our Government is also providing free 
counseling assistance to private business 
with regard to foreign trade possibilities, 
For example, last year, a St. Louis firm with 
27 employees, was assisted in a joint en- 
deavor by the Small Business Administration 
and the Department of Commerce. The firm 
manufactures firetrucks and firefighting 
equipment. It purchases truck chassis and 
builds firetrucks with all the necessary com- 
ponents. The businessman concerned was 
hesitant about entering the export market, 
but was persuaded to mail out price lists 
and brochures. The firm has since made 
sales in Lima, Peru; Damascus, Syria; and 
Bangkok, Thailand. In addition, the com- 
pany participated in a trade fair and now 
has an agent in Peru. This is an example 
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of what can be done in the export trade in 
partnership with Government; 

Over a span of years, there have been areas 
of disagreement between Government and 
private business and undoubtedly there will 
continue to be some areas of disagreement. 
However, business and Government must 
work for more areas of cooperation and ac- 
cord and a better partnership in the interest 
of both. In our new horizon, we should look 
forward to a patient public-private partner- 
ship, with peace and cooperation and pros- 
perity for all. 


Government Versus Consulting Engineers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when this Nation is endeavoring 
to generate and spread employment it 
seems to me that the Government is 
pursuing a wrong policy by having engi- 
neers in the employment. of the Govern- 
ment depriving the consulting engineers 
in private practice from work to which 
they are entitled. The report by the 
Consulting Engineers Council, Commit- 
tee on Private Enterprise, concerning 
“Government Versus Consulting Engi- 
neers” follows with specific examples of 
this infringement by the Government 
engineers. 

A Report: GOVERNMENT Versus CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 
FOREWORD 

This report has been prepared by the Con- 
sulting Engineers Council at the request of 
its members, professional engineers in pri- 
vate practice throughout the United States 
who are concerned with the inequitable com- 
petition offered them by various agencies of 
the Federal Government, 

INTRODUCTION 

In the past 30 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has brought to bear a continually in- 
creasing influence on the affairs of the pri- 
vate businessman. Perhaps It was the nec- 
essities of depression, and then war, which 
“mothered” this intervention, but now that 
the critical period of the “illness” has passed, 
the cure has become the affliction, 

A great American once said, “That gov- 
ernment governs best which governs least.” 
If we were to judge today’s government by 
this standard the judgment could not be 
“best.” 

Federal regulations and controls are diffi- 
cult enough for the American businessman 
to bear, but when you add direct competi- 
tion—from Federal agencies—the burden be- 
comes unbearable. 

This report concerns itself with only one 
field of endeavor in which the Government 
has become a ruthless competitor. \ 

Consulting engineering is a business prac- 
ticed by professional engineers. As such it 
contributes its full share of financial sup- 
port-to the cost of operating the Govern- 
ment. Part of this contribution goes to pay 
the salaries of the thousands of professional 
engineers now in Federal employment. 
When the agencies employing these engi- 
neers openly solicit engineering services, 
which could and should be performed by 
private consultants, we have the unhappy 
picture of one businessman paying another 
to take his livelihood away from him, 
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This report contains actual provable 
cases in which tax-supported Government 
agencies have openly negotiated contracts 
for engineering services from-other Federal, 
local, or State departments, or non-Govern- 
ment clients. If this situation is allowed to 
continue and expand—for expand it will, as 
expansion seems to be Government's most 
important product—the state will be in busi- 
ness, as well as in politics, and private 
enterprise will face extinction. 

It is not anarchy to cry, Get the Govern- 
ment out of business,” it is the Job of every 
exponent of the free-enterprise system to 
fight for just and equitable safeguards for 
that system. Consulting engineers are not 
asking for handouts or concessions; they just 
want a business climate in which, by the 
grace of their ingenuity, enterprise, and 
hard work, they can be free to practice their 
profession, which ts so essential to our Na- 
tion's technological progress. 

THE CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Professional responsibility 

A consulting engineer is a graduate pro- 
fessional engaged in the private practice of 
engineering. He makes his services avall- 
able to both public and private clients with- 
in the States where he is duly registered. 
These services may include advice and guid- 
ance in determining the feasibility of a pro- 
posed engineering project; the subsequent 
stages of design, possibly through to the su- 
pervision of construction to insure compli- 
ance to the design specifications. Being 
responsible only to his client and his profes- 
sion, and possessing no profitmaking connec- 
tion with any supplier of materials, the 
consulting engineer can make decisions free 
from bias and prejudice. 

Services as needed 

Consulting engineers function in each of 
the many diversities of the profession. They 
provide only those services necessary to ful- 
fill their client’s engineering requirement on 
a project-by-project basis. The consultant's 
fees are agreed upon beforehand through 
negotiation; competitive bidding is not en- 
gaged in by professional engineers. 

Economy to client 

The employment of a consulting engineer 
relieves the client of the necesity for main- 
taining a full staff of professional engineers 
of diversified capabilities. With salaries be- 
ing the largest item of overhead in most busi- 
nesses, the savings realized here are obvious. 
The same fact applies to both private and 
public clients. 


Public agency staffing costly 


If a public agency is staffed—for engineer- - 


ing p d a reasonable level 
to insure continuity, effective plan- 
ning, administration and control of public 
works projects, engineering costs soon be- 
come out of proportion. This situation also 
results in the misuse of professional talents, 
on subprofessional tasks, when the engineer- 
ing workload is light. In addition to being 
materially impractical, this practice pro- 
duces a degradation of the professional's 
morale. 
Government competition 
Overstafing in engineering departments 
has caused some governmental agencies to 
solicit engineering assignments from other 
departments and in some instances from 
semipublic bodies and even private indus- 
try. This is in direct competition with the 
consulting engineer in private practice, and 
an almost criminal waste of this country’s 
most valuable resource. 
Private enterprise committee 
To explore the extent of this encroach- 
ment, and obtain documentary evidence 
wherever possible, a few years ago the Con- 
sulting Engineers Council established a pri- 
vate enterprise committee. Since 1960 this 
group has been collecting, categorizing and 
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analyzing dozens of reports from engineers 
complaining about Government competition. 
It has searched through Government 
and other sources of data to compile a 
documentation of specific cases. Due to the 
abundance of material available to the com- 
mittee and the limitations of space, this 
presentation will only attempt to summarize 
those cases which are most illustrative of 
Government encroachment on private prac- 
tice engineering. 
THE CONSULTING ENGINEER VERSUS THE BUREAU 
or RECLAMATION 


Permanent staff of engineers 


The Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, employs a permanent 
of engineers who account for practically all 
of the design work on Bureau projects. 
recent years it has expanded its engineering 
services to include project designs for private 
land improvement groups who are eligible 
for long-term Government loans. In some 
instances, undue pressure and unethical 
practices were used to urge the client to use 
the Bureau’s engineers rather than private 
consultants. A summary of a typical case 
in point follows, 

1. The Brady case: In December 1961 the 
Gering-Fort Laramie Irrigation District, 8 
group of private landowners in Nebraska, met 
to discuss with Bureau of Reclamation per- 
sonnel a proposed rehabilitation and better - 
ment project, to be financed with loan funds 
secured by the Bureau. 

Government engineering fee 23%4 percent 


Five members of the irrigation district 
board of directors were present, and six 
Bureau representatives attended. Two ob- 
jections were entered by the irrigation dis- 
trict to the contract which was proposed, 
(1) the 35-year repayment schedule, and (2) 
the fee for engineering and administration 


proposed by the Bureau, equal to 233, per- 


cent of the project cost. 
Private engineering jee 6 percent 


Irrigation district representatives had al- 
ready discussed this engineering project with 
a consulting engineer, Mr. Fred D. Brady of 
Spearfish, S. Dak., and felt that his fee for 
this same project, approximately 6 percent 
of construction costs, would be preferable 
to the Bureau's 23%4-percent fee. By reso- 
lution adopted January 4, 1962, the irriga- 
tion district accepted the revised rehabill- 
tation and betterment contract with the 
United States, “with the express understand- 
ing that this district has the right to hire 
private engineering services if this district 
sò desires.” 


Government pressure too much 


The district met again on January 31, 1962, 
at the special request of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation “to further consider the district's 
application for rehabilitation and betterment 
loan.” Again high-level Bureau personnel 
outnumbered Irrigation district representa- 
tives. The official minutes show that Bu- 
reau of Reclamation representatives advised 
that the rehabilitation and betterment con- 
tract as prerented had in mind the provision 
of all engineering by Bureau personnel, and 
that the retention of a consulting engineer 
would require redrawing of the contract. 
“This would take several weeks,” advised the 
Bureau, “and by the time the new form bad 
been approved by the Director and the Com- 
missioner, it could be too late to get it in 
the appropriations bill” that year. 

In case the hint was not strong enough, the 
Bureau further etated that the resolution 
January 4 had been discussed with the re- 
gional director, and that in his opinion 
perhaps such a contract could not be ap- 
proved,” : 

Irrigation district surrendered 


Finding the obstacles erected by bureauc- 
racy too much to overcome, the irrigation 
district reluctantly agreed to the retention 
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the Bureau as the engineering firm. Ap- 

by Mr. Brady to Members of Congress, 

the Interior Department, and the White 

evoked a great deal of sympathy, an 

‘vestigation of the Bureau by the Bureau, 

exoneration by the Bureau of its own 
nnel, 


Bureaucracy in action 


The Brady case is a tragic demonstration 
Of bureaucracy im action. A bureaucracy 
Which, with its seemingly unlimited time 
aud funds, and officers with lofty titles, is 
Calculated to impress its will upon the hum- 

© taxpayer. Here we have the unhappy 
Picture of a tax-supported agency, purport- 
®dly dedicated to serving the people, but 

ad openly competing with the taxpayers 

support all of our Government’s func- 

In this case the’ group of small busi- 

en were forced to pay more and get 
less, because the moneylending power of 
the Government was misused by an agency 
Of the Government. 


Government provides consultant services 


2, The Bureau as a consulting engineer: 
On June 6, 1962, the Bureau of Reclamation 
Ounced establishment of a southern 
‘ornia development office at San Ber- 
o to carry out water resource investi- 
BAtions in that area. The office will be head- 
rs for long-range planning to meet 
the water needs of southern California. In 
Sddition to their long-range planning, the 
release also stated: “An additional 
esponsibility of the San Bernardino office 
Will be the review of loan applications under 
Small Reclamation Projects Act, to pro- 
Vide consultant services to applicants ap- 
Proved for construction.” “To provide con- 
Sultant services to applicants” is a clear 
Statement of a policy of direct competition 
the consulting engineer in private 

ce. 


Engineering specialists loaned 


the original authorization act. 
these on loan” projects are listed as 
follows: 

(a) Surveys, designs, specifications for a 
517,000 rehabilitation program for the 

yside Irrigation District, Washington: 

(b) Consulting engineers services to the 
Vilamontes irrigation project in Bolivia. 

(e) Consulting engineering services for 

Water development needs of the Piranhas 
River Basin in Brazil. This team includes 
Chief Design Engineer at Reclamation 
Quarters in Denver, Chief of the Divi- 
mom of River Control, Region IV, and a com- 
consulting staff. 
mi A water resources study in Central 
uzon Philippines, including the services of 
‘ven Bureau of Reclamation officials. 

(e) Consulting supervision of a survey of 
the Mekong River Basin in Thailand which 
Tequired the services of the Chief of the 
Reclamation Bureau, Salt Lake City, Divi- 
on of River Control. sy 

(T) Consulting services to the Puerto Rican 
Resources Authority for a study of sedimen- 

tion problems incident to the South Coast 
‘rigation project in Puerto Rico. 

(8) Consulting services, including an 
Sluation study of the Zula Plain irriga- 
on project in Ethiopia. 

CONSULTING ENGINEER VERSUS THE SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Aggressive self-promotion 
branch of the Department of Agri- 
is aggressively promoting its own 
services to small, independent 


culture 
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irrigation and drainage districts and pri- 
vately owned irrigation systems throughout 
the arid western areas. Some of the projects 
for which it is providing complete engineer- 
ing services are: 

(a) Delta Canal Co., Delta, Utah. 

(b) Melville Canal Co., Delta, Utah. 

(c) Georgetown Creek Irrigation Co., 
Georgetown, Idaho. 

(d) Practically all of the small farm dams 
and ponds in on. 

(e) Smith's Fork, Wyo., Irrigation District. 
THE CONSULTING ENGINEER VERSUS THE VET- 

ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The Veterans’ Administration apparently 
has a policy which requires the use of only 
their own architect- engineering staff on Vet- 
erans’ Administration projects, regardless of 
the magnitude of the project. An example 
of this policy in action is contained in a re- 
port from the Gulf Institute of Consulting 
Engineers. 

Revision in policy? 

It was decided to construct a $24 million 
addition to the VA hospital in New Orleans, 
The original buildings were designed by a 
local architect-engineey firm, and it would 
certainly have been most logical and eco- 
nomical to employ their services on the addi- 
tion. However, the VA elected to provide the 
design and engineering from within its own 
staff. When this decision was brought to 
the attention of officials of the Gulf Institute, 
they registered a protest both to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and to the Louisiana 
congressional delegation. The VA replied as 
follows, In preparing the preliminary draw- 
ings, it became necessary for us to obtain 
more substantial information than usual 
and to develop the project further than we 
normally do when contracting with an ar- 
chitect-engineer firm to prepare the working 
drawings and specifications. For this reason, 
and in keeping with our policy, it was de- 
cided to finish the project within our own 
organization.” It does not appear that the 
reasons stated in this reply are valid except 
for the phrase, and in keeping with our 
policy.” This is apparently a revision in 
policy by the Veterans’ Administration to ex- 
pand their professional organization to the 
extent that they can provide all design serv- 
ices within the organization without utiliz- 
ing the consulting engineer or architect in 
private practice. The maintenance of this 
size staff for a project of this magnitude will 
result in an overstaffing for their normal 
workload. 


THE CONSULTING ENGINEER VERSUS U.S. GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Unsolicited free service 

This agency of the Interior Department 
performs surveys, investigations and research 
covering the topography, geology, mineral 
and water resources of the United States for 
the Federal Government and publishes this 
information as a public service. 

The agency recently offered their services, 
in direct competition with competent private 
engineering firms, to the Colorado State 
Highway Department for geological survey 
work at the Straight Creek tunnel site. Dur- 
ing the time that the Colorado State High- 
way Department was negotiating with a con- 
sulting engineering firm in Denver, Colo., 
for the necessary professional services, they 
received an unsolicited offer to perform these 
services for a fee from the U.S. Geological 
Survey. In response to this unsolicited offer, 
the State highway department indicated 
their intention to award the contract to a 
private engineering firm. The Geological 
Survey then approached the highway depart- 
ment with an offer to perform the assign- 
ment at no cost except for core borings. They 
explained that the survey area had been de- 
clared a study area between the time of their 
original proposal and their offer to perform 
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the service at no cost which allowed them to 
perform a full-scale investigation from their 
operating funds. The State highway depart- 
ment accepted this offer for the free service. 
Protests from the consulting engineers in- 
volved were rejected by the Director of Geo- 
logical Survey with the statement: “Our in- 
terest has been in obtaining the maximum 
amount of geological data in order to utilize 
the opportunity provided by the tunnel con- 
struction to develop and demonstrate geolog- 
ical concepts.” 


Government engineer cost $2 per day 


Other instances of similar competition 
have been reported: In April 1962, a water 
diversion sult was entered in the Boulder, 
Colo, district court. An engineer employed 
by the U.S. Geological Survey appeared in 
court in behalf of the city of Boulder; while 
a farmers’ group was represented by an engi- 
neer in private practice, compensated at the 
rate of $100 per day. The Geological Survey 
charged the city $2 per day for the service of 
its employee. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the Goy- 
ernment engineer received more than 62 per 
day in salary and expenses and that the dif- 
ference was absorbed by the Bureau (and 
the taxpayers) . 

Oversea survey assignments > 


This agency also is looking abroad for 
survey assignments, despite the fact that it 
was originally intended that only studies of 
U.S. geological and hydrological resources 
would be conducted. A paper presented at 
the 22d annual meeting of the American 
Congress on Surveying and Mapping, held in 
Washington, D.C., March 12-14, 1962, is en- 
titled “Field Mapping.” It describes the de- 
velopment of topographic maps cov 30 
or 40 square miles in the vicinity of the city 
of Talz by a party of Geological Survey engt- 
neers. The mapping required 78 days and 
culminated in a three-color, bilingual map 
printed on U.S. Geological Survey presses. 

CORROBORATIVE FINDINGS 


Commission supports private enterprise 

1, The Hoover Commission: In its investi- 
gations into the organization of govern- 
mental agencies, the Hoover Commission 
came to certain conclusions as to the agen- 
cies’ encroachment upon private enterprise: 

(a) Departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government shoyld not initiate nor 
carry On any program which provides serv- 
ices regularly obtainable from firms or in- 
dividuals engaged in private enterprise. 

(b) Departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government should not solicit nor ac- 
cept engineering works from private indus- 
try or from other Government agencies, if 
such works can be accomplished by private 
engineering firms. 

Limitations of Government engineers 


(c) Departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government should permanently employ 
only those professional engineers necessary 
for the performance of normal functions 


The Commission's task force on real prop- 
erty management issued-a report which con- 
tained certain conclusions. A 

Government cost out of line 

The cost to the Government of its design 
and construction activities is abnormally 
high and out of line with the cost of similar 
work in private industry, This results from 
having so many offices independently en- 
gaged in architectural and engineering work; 
from overstaffed, permanently retained tech- 
nical groups; from the many different stand- 
ards and management practices; and from 
the absence of operating data which would 
provide a means of comparing the effective- 
ness of the numerous Federal design and 
engineering organizations, 
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Private firms effective at all times 

Private architect-engineer and construc- 
tion organizations’ are geared to a broad 
base of diversified work and to the efficiency 
and flexibility of large scale competitive 
construction activities. In times of peace 
and of national emergency, they have effec- 
tively and efficiently met the demands of in- 
dustry for private construction. 

AEC operating efficiency 

By contracting to private architect-engi- 
meer and construction organizations all 
phases of design and construction work on 
Government construction projects, relative- 
ly small supervisory engineering organiza- 
tions, in the executive agencies, could fur- 
nish the pre 
budgeting, and the su 
and control essential for all Government 
projects, without maintaining through pe- 
riods of fluctuating demands the present 
costly overhead for complete engineering 
and construction staffs. With minor excep- 
tions, the AEC has been operating under 
such a . “If other Federal agencies 
could attain the operating efficiency of the 
AEO, the savings to the Government in just 
the cost of design and supervision of con- 
struction, on the basis of present volume of 
business, would be more than $100 million 
annually. 

“Recommendation No, 19: That the Fed- 
eral design and construction organizations 
(a) retain in their own organizations only 

liminary 


the personne] required for 
study, preplanning and budgeting, and 
essen t and con- 


supervisory managemen: 
trol, and (b) contract to private architect- 
engineering and construction firms design 
and supervision of construction to the maxi- 
mum extent consistent with national secu- 
rity.” 

Private firms: “Logical and economical” 

3. Mr. Robert Moses, New York City con- 
struction coordinator: In an article en- 
titled “Should Private Firms Plan Public 
Works?” (New York Times magazine, Nov. 
16, 1958), Mr. Moses stated, Govern- 
ment employees must take care of budget- 
ing or programs, routine construction, over- 
head policy decision, supervision, review and 
coordination of plans, maintenance and 
other essential overhead work. Thereafter, 
the use of outside professional firms and 
technicians is the logical and economical 
method of progressing engineering and 
architectual design and supervision of most 
large construction proqects.“ 

A COMPARISON OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 

ENGINEERING 
Engineering costs high in California 

The differences in cost betwen public and 
private engineering are illustrated by a 
comparison of highway construction costs 
in California where private consulting en- 
gineers are rarely used—to those of other 
States who generally do use consultants. 
“The following figures are abstracted from 
the 12th Annual Report of the California 
Division of Highways, dated January 1959. 
Excluded from the figures are all administra- 
tive expense, ‘Highway planning’ and ‘Plan- 
ning.’ 

“The total expenditure for the latter two 
items for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, was: ‘Highway planning,’ $1,178,000; 
Planning survey,” $1,161,099, 

“An examination of the report indicates 
that ‘Preliminary engineering’ includes: 

“1. Preliminary route location and recon- 
naissance survey. 

“2. Final route survey. 

3. Preparation of construction plans. 

“Construction engineering’ includes con- 
struction, supervision and material testing. 

“California makes practically no use of 
consultants on the highway program, 
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Average for past 6 years.___}_.._..-.-_....|.----_-- 


~ Other States costs low 
“Representative toll highways—the follow- 
ing information taken at random from offi- 
cial reports of toll highway agencies is illus- 
trative of engineering cost on highway work 
where services are performed to a large extent 
by private consultants. The engineering 
costs for these projects include ‘Preliminary 
engineering’ and ‘Construction engineering’ 
within the meanings accepted in highway 
work. Also included are costs of the super- 
visory engineering staffs of the respective 
authorities: 
“Source—Texas Turnpike Authority: 
“Financial statements of construction and 
operation, month of December and calen- 
dar year 1959: 
“Construction cost... $36, 136, 929. 80 


“Engineering cost $3, 044, 984. 82 
“Egineering cost per- 
centage of construc- 
tion coat... 8.43 
“Source—The Illinois State Toll Highway 
Commission: 


15th quarterly progress report, Sept. 30, 
1959: 
“Construction cost. $289, 810, 370. 00 
“Engineering cost.. $26, 131, 045.00 
“Engineering cost 


Virginia 
Turnpike Commission: 
“Statement of construc- 
tion costs, as of Feb. 

29, 1960: 
“Construction cost 
“Engineering cost 
“Engineering cost per- 
cent of construction 


“Source—Indiana Toll Road 
Commission: 
“1959 annual report: 
$167, 218, 375. 83 
$16, 871, 334. 61 


10.09 
“Source—New York State 
Thruway Authority: 

“Oth annual report and 
letter, dated April 4, 
1960: 

“Construction cost 
“Engineering cost 


$799, 663, 799. 00 
$76, 894, 371. 00 


“15th progress report: 
“Construction cost $49, 130, 282. 56 


$3, 536, 904. 28 


7.20 
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Source Florida State 
Turnpike Authority: 
“Sunshine State Parkway, 
Miami to Fort Pierce 
section, final engi- 
neering report, dated 
July 1, 1958: 
“Construction cost.. $42,903, 786.00 
“Engineering cost. $3, 368, 636.00 
“Engineering cost per- 
cent of construction 
„ 7. 85 


Norx.— The above Florida project is par- 
ticularly noteworthy in that the entire proj- 
ect, 108 miles in length was completed 
opened to traffic in 19 months after pro- 
ceeds from the bond issue were received. 
The short time duration resulted in savings 
to the turnpike authority in excess of the 
total cost of engineering by virtue of savings 
in bond Interest.” 

ADVANTAGES OF USING PRIVATE ENGINEERS ON 
PUBLIC PROJECTS 


1. The agencies can choose from a wide 
variety of expert engineering specialists. 

2. The necessity for maintaining 
government engineering staffs is eliminated. 

3. Personnel roles are stabilized resulting 
in better morale and increased efficiency. 

4. The agencies’ operating overhead is re- 
duced; fewer facilities are required. 

5. The necessity for make-work projects 
is eliminated. a 

6. Consulting engineers are employed only 
when their services are needed, 

7. Cost comparisons show savings result 
from the use of private consulting engineers. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Based on the findings of its private enter- 
prise committee, the Consulting Engineers 
Council has adopted the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. Public agencies overstaffed with engi“ 
neers: The public agencies are staffed with 
engineers in excess of reasonable require- 
ments for safeguarding the public interest 
and out the traditional govern- 
mental functions of advance planning, bud- 
getary control, supervision of engineering 
and construction operations and the coordi- 
nation of engineering with other functions. 

2. Loss of market to private engineers: 
There has been a consequent loss of market 
to engineers in private practice who havé 
been, in the past, effectively and economic- 
ally able to perform engineering services for 
public agencies. 

3. Government lending engineering serv- 
ices: Many agencies of Government, mostly 
at the Federal level are now extending engi- 
neering services to other agencies of govern- 
ment, Federal, State, and local, and to private 
clients. In most instances, these services 
are connected with the granting or lending 
of Federal funds. 

4. Government engineering costs increas- 
ing: Engineering costs are increased by these 
practices and the tax base is suffering con- 
siderable loss at a time when additional 
revenues are desperately needed to provide 4 


f 
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wund fiscal operating base for the Govern- 
Ment, 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Fully utilize private engineers: The ad- 

tive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
Ment should be specifically directed to fully 
Utilize the services of private consulting en- 
Bineers in every instance where the best 
interests of the American public may be 
terved by such employment. 

2. Continuing study of Federal policies: 
The concerned committees of the Congress of 
the United States should effect a continuing 
study of the policies of the Federal adminis- 

tive agencies which tend to put Govern- 

t into competition with engineers In pri- 
Vate industry. 

8. Enact dollar-limit legislation: The Con- 
Fress should enact legislation establishing 
pecic limits on the dollar value of the 
engineering works accomplished by the var- 

Government agencies, 


Hollywood American Legion Opposes 
Ineffective Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or J 


“ HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
resolution opposing ineffective 
test ban treaty terms was passed by the 
Hollywood Post No. 43 of the American 
on on May 8: 
ywoop Post No. 43, THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 
RESOLUTION : 
Whereas the press has recently carried 
Teports of statements by officials of the U.S. 
Control and Disarmament Agency to 
the effect that, although there has been no 
Manifest change in the position of the 
t negotiators, an agreement is momen- 
y expected which will lead to a treaty 
nuclear testing; and 
Whereas years of negotiation with the 
Soviet on this subject has resulted in the 
bandonment of point after point on our 
Part, with no material concession by the 
Soviet, so that today the position of the 
United States has no relation to our original 
Position, and no relation to reality; and 
Whereas the act of negotiation on the part 
Of the Soviet is not a prelude to a treaty, but 
& means of improving the position of the 
Communist, economically, politically, and 
Militarily, as was demonstrated by our pre- 
vous test ban suspension in which the Soviet 
completed all the preparations for elaborate 
und comprehensive nuclear testing while the 
Nited States slept, thus permitting them 
to drastically reduce our lead in the nuclear 
feld; and 
Whereas any treaty signed with the Soviets 
Will be observed scrupulously by ourselves 
and secretly violated by the Soviet, or openly 
— ted whenever the interests of the 
Soviet wil be served by such action; and 
Whereas the quartering of Soviet troops in 
the Western Hemisphere, 90 miles from our 
Coast is not an act of peaceful coexistence, 
tan act of war; and 
Whereas we may live with the threat of 
nuclear war, weakness on our part will make 
Such a war a certainty; and 
Whereas it is in America that the concept 
Of the freedom and dignity of man has 
wached its highest level, and the future of 
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mankind in this respect is dependent upon 
maintaining this Nation as a bulwark, eco- 
nomically, politically, and militarily, against 
the onslaught of the Communist slave sys- 
tem, which would return all of mankind to 
chains; therefore, we should not permit our 
representatives, imbued with the delusion 
of peace in our time to commit us to a 
nuclear test ban which will reduce us to 
impotency,-so that not only our way of life 
will be destroyed, but the hope of the en- 
slaved peoples of the world and the future 
of all mankind will be blighted for centuries 
to come: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Hollywood Post No. 34, the 
American Legion, at its regular meeting held 
on May 8, 1963, That this organization is 
utterly opposed to any nuclear test ban 
treaty which cannot be completely policed, 
so as to insure that the United States shall 
maintain its lead over the Communist con- 
spiracy, militarily, economically, and politi- 
cally; and be it further 

Resolved, That the adjutant is hereby di- 
rected to send copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States, to all 
Congressmen from the Los Angeles area, to 
the two U.S. Senators from California, and to 
the district, State, and National headquar- 
ters of this organization. 

Paul. DENNEY, 
Commander. 
WILLARD STEWART, 
Adjutant. 


Independence of Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
25 Jordan will celebrate the 17th anni- 
versary of her independence. On this 
memorable occasion, I wish to extend 
warm felicitations to His Majestey King 
Hussein of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan; and His Excellency, the Jordan- 
ian Ambassador to the United States, 
Saad Juma, 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
gained its independence on May 25, 1946, 
after the culmination of many years of 
gradual autonomy. Great Britain, as 
advisory power, had been in control since 
World War I when the then-called 
Transjordan fell under its sphere of in- 
fluence. As a part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the people were nomadic and au- 
thority rested with the tribal leaders. 
There was little industry and farming to 
warrant great interest in the country by 
either the Porte or British authorities. 
Within the Palestine towns later occu- 
pied by Jordanian forces, home indus- 
tries, such as needle and silverwork, did 
exist and were famous throughout the 
world as artistic treasures. 

However, from the beginning of World 
War I, the people allied themselves with 
Britain. With the guidance of T. E. 
Lawrence, the tribes were effective in 
cutting supply lines and disrupting com- 
munication. During World War I, Jor- 
dan once more declared its allegiance to 
the allies when the ruling Prince, Amir 
Abdullah, pledged himself and his peo- 
ple. It was at this time that the coun- 
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try became important because of its stra- 
tegie location, its proximity to the Suez 
Canal and the oil fields of the Persian 
Gulf. 

As an independent Kingdom, Jordan is 
most noted for its tourism. Much of 
what is called the Holy Land is now with- 
in its borders. The old city of Jerusa- 
lem has been contested for centuries for 
its religious connections. It is the cen- 
ter of three _ religions—Christianity, 
Judaism, and Islam. Within its walls, 
Christians may visit the Mount of Olives, 
the Via Dolorosa, and the Holy Sepulcher. 
A Jew may search for and find the ruins 
of Solomon’s Temple and David’s Tomb. 
And the Muslim may pray within the 
confines of the mosque of the Dome of 
the Rock, the third most sacred place in 
all Islam. 

To the lovers of antiquity, Jordan 
offers a more fertile area of study in the 
south. The magnificent city of Petra, 
carved from the cliffs, is a mute testi- 
mony of the grandeur of its ancient past. 
Situated on the main route between Da- 
mascus and Arabia, Egypt and Babylon, 
the city prospered and became an 
empire. 

The Romans, who were to cause the 
downfall of Petra, left behind them the 
ruins of Jerash, one of the best preserved 
of all Roman cities. Mosaic floors, a 
columned street, a triumphal arch, the 
Forum, and other buildings lie exposed 
to the weather and the discerning eye of 
the visitor. 

Another Roman city is Amman, the 
capital of the country, the once proud 
city of Philadelphia. Here can be seen 
an amphitheater which dominates the 
entire city, as well as other ruins. 

Not all Americans who come to Jordan 
are tourists. Many have been sent by 
our Government to help in the develop- 
ment of the country. Our aid projects 
provide assistance in the fields of agri- 
culture, industry, transportation, health, 
education, and community development. 
We are also helping to finance certain de- 
velopment projects which will, when 
completed, benefit greatly the economy 
of the state. One such project is the 
East Ghor Canal, which will provide 
water from the Yarmuck River for the 
irrigation of thousands of acres of 
deserttand. 

Another project in which the United 
States has taken a financial interest is 
road construction. These new roads will 
enable agricultural produce to reach 
quickly the markets while still fresh. 
They also facilitate the movement of 
machinery used in the development of 
the country. Furthermore, tourism has 
benefited greatly since the discomfort of 
travel throughout Jordan has been to a 
large extent eliminated. 

The present monarch, King Hussein, 
has remained a steadfast friend and ally 
of the United States. Although recent 
disturbances have left his country less 
stable than usual, the King continues to 
pursue his policy of anticommunism and 
support for the United States. On this 
their 17th anniversary of independence, 
I salute the King and the citizens of 
Jordan on their accomplishments and 
extend to them the wish for continued 
progress and prosperity. 
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The Legacy of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
American Security Council has published 
an outstanding article in its May 20, 
1963, Washington report entitled The 
Legacy of Cuba.” In view of the atten- 
tion which has been focused on the prob- 
lem of Cuba by the Congress, and par- 
ticularly by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee’s Preparedness Subcommittee, I 
recommend the reading of this article 
to my colleagues. I therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 


Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘THe LEGACY or CUBA 

“If communism should obtain a perma- 
ment foothold in Latin America * * * then the 
balance of power would move against us and 
peace would be even more insecure.” (John 
F. Kennedy, September 14, 1960.) 

“I think it is clear th t the importance of 
Cuba is less than we think * * * on the sur- 
face evidence of the headlines. * * * The 
Teal issue here is not what does or does not 
happen in marginal dally conflicts with the 

Castro regime, The real. ques- 
tion is what happens in the processes of the 
societies of the Western Hemisphere as a 
whole.” (McGeorge Bundy, as quoted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 8, 1963.) 

Today, communism does have a perma- 
nent foothold in Latin America. The 1960 
prophecy of candidate Kennedy has come 
dismally true. But President Kennedy's ad- 
visers, such as Mr. Bundy, are engaged in a 
massive effort to deny the truth of the Presi- 
dent's earlier prophecy. 

This truth cannot be denied. It smothers 
and stultifies every constructive cold war 
policy of the United States, including the 
heavily stressed effort to promote social and 
economic reforms in Latin America. Mr. 
Bundy argues further, in the speech quoted 
from above, that “the whole international 
posture of the United States is stronger to- 
day than it was 3 or 4 years ago“, and that 
“we are known to be stronger.” This was 
true for a brief period last October, but not 
now. Communist power in Cuba and the 
present U.S. reaction to it is destroying the 
healthy image of US. strength created by 
our October action. The present truth is 
much more accurately described by Senator 
Margaret Smith (in a Senate speech on May 
9, 1963) : 

“How can the United States of America 
ever again claim to be the leader of the free 
world or ever hope to achieve the respect of 
other peoples so long as we tolerate—whether 
willingly or begrudgingly—the presence of 
this festering infection so very close to 
home?" 

Mr, Bundy admits that his claim of in- 
creased U.S. strength is based mainly on im- 
proved intelligence data which reveal that 
the “missile gap,” estimated 3 years ago, never 
existed. This is correct, and it is one of the 
reasons why the Soviets put their missiles in 
Cuba and one of the reasons why they backed 
down before U.S. power last October. How- 
ever, the “quantity gap“ in our favor is a 
transitory thing and is g steadily 
less real and less important. Technologi- 
cally, the Soviets may already be ahead of us 
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in the arms race. (See WR 63-8.) Further- 
more since last October there have been 
many indications that those in the Kremlin 
who favor a quantitative increase in Soviet 
nuclear strength have won their point. The 
so-called pause in Soviet policy has ended 
if it ever existed. A hardening of the Soviet 
position on all issues is apparent. An even 
grimmer period of the cold war almost cer- 
tainly lles ahead. 

This turn of events is at least partly the 
direct result of the administration admission 
that it is deterred from a blockade or other 
employment of force in the Cuban situation 
out of fear of war with the Soviet Union. 
This position has been carried to the tragic 
extreme of denying to the Cuban people even 
the right to take up arms to help liberate 
their homeland. Two years ago, when a dif- 
ferent policy prevailed, the President declared 
that, “The American people are not com- 
placent about Iron Curtain tanks and planes 
less than 90 miles from our shores.” Now 
there are many more Soviet planes and tanks 
in Cuba and large numbers of Soviet troops 
as well. Regardless of whether or not there 
are still offensive missiles in Cuban caves, 
the fact remains that a major Soviet military 
presence has been solidly established. There 
is not the slightest indication that this force 
is going to be removed, and not the slightest 
indication that the United States intends to 
force its removal. Unless this is done, com- 
munism cannot be overthrown by Cubans. 

On May 9, 1963, the Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, headed by Senator STEN- 
NIS, reported the results of its preliminary 
investigation of the Cuban situation. On 
the mater of Soviet troops in Cuba, the 
unanimous subcommittee report downgraded 
administration claims that the figure has 
been reduced to 12,000—-13,000 men. The of- 
ficial intelligence estimate remains at 17,500, 
even though 4,000-5,000 have been seen to 
withdraw since the first of the year. This Is 
because (a) the original estimates were very 
imprecise, and (b) there is evidence that the 
Soviets are merely rotating their forces, with 
at least as many coming in as going out. 
The Soviets make a very obvious show of re- 
moving people, but can easily bring them in 
clandestinely.. Meanwhile, estimates by re- 
fugees and those who have traveled exten- 
sively in Cuba put the figure at 30,000-40,000 
Soviets still in Cuba, 

Senator Stennis’ personal conclusion, ex- 
pressed in the Senate on May 9 is very 
significant: 

“I am convinced that the No. 1 priority of 
our national and foreign policy should and 
must be the complete removal of all Rus- 
sians from Cuba and the adoption of a firm 
and hard plan-which once and for all will rid 
our hemisphere of this threat. 

“To those who say that this involves risks 
and the danger of war, I reply that there 
comes a time—as it did last October—when 
risks must be taken in order to protect and 
preserve our vital national interests. The 
risks of doing nothing—of allowing this 
Communist threat to fester and grow and 
perhaps subvert nation after nation—are in- 
finitely greater.” 

Mr. Rusk, however, disagrees. He denies 
flatly that the Soviet Union can be forced 
out of Cuba without war, and he denies that 
the threat now posed by a Communist Cuba 
warrants military action. In Mr.- Rusk's 
words: 

Let's not kid ourselves that waving mis- 
siles is going to cause the other side to roll 
over and play dead. If you want to do all 
sorts of drastic things on the assumption 
that no shooting will result just don't en- 
tertain any such illusion. It is necessary 
to incur very great risks in order to meet 
great threats * * * But it is not my Judgment 
that the threat in Cuba at the present time 
warrants the escalation of violence which 
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would be involved In direct military action 
against that island.” (April 22, 1963, State 
Department press release No. 213) 

The Secretary of State's statement, first of 
all, serves to nullify Bundy's claim of & 
more powerful United States. How does the 
assertion that the Soviet Union is both 
capable and willing to fight a war in the 
Caribbean (or to risk nuclear war by aggres- 
sion someplace else) cause anyone to believé 
that the U.S. is now than 8 or 4 
years ago? And how does such an admission 
that we dare not use force serve to promote 
the cause of “moderation” within the Krem- 
lin? If anything, it may cause them to 
wonder if we were not bluffing after all last 
October. 

Most important is the implication run- 
ning through administration statements 
that Cuba without offensive missiles is not 
a direct threat to U.S. security and, there- 
fore, does not require any form of military 
action, This change of outlook is very typi- 
cal of the containment policy. We say we 
will defend our vital interests by force if 
necessary, but we do not now consider Com- 
munist control of Cuba as contrary to our 
vital national interest. Two years ago, we 
did. The only thing that has changed in 
the interval is the evaluation of the risk of 
defending that vital interest by force. 80 
the administration now denies that a vital 
interest is any longer involved. 

In contrast, here are a few of the points 
made by the Stennis subcommittee in sum- 
marizing the Russian threat to the Americas: 

1. “Cuba in an avanced Soviet base for 
subversive revolutionary and agitational ac- 
tivities in the Western Hemisphere, and af- 
fords the opportunity. to export agents, 
funds, arms, ammunition, and propaganda 
throughout Latin America.” 

2, “Assuming, without deciding, that all 
Strategic weapons have been withdrawn, 
there is the ever present possibility of the 
stealthy reintroduction of strategic missiles 
and other offensive weapons, using the So- 
viet forces still in Cuba as camouflage and 
security for the activity.” 

3. “Cuba serves as an advanced intelli- 
gence base for the U.S.S.R.” 

4. “Potentially, Cuba is a base from which 
the Soviets could interdict our vital air 
and sea lanes. It can now be used for the 
air, sea, and electronic surveillance of our 
military activities in the Southeast United 
States and the Caribbean.” 

5. “Advanced Soviet submarine bases 
could be established in Cuban ports with 
very little effort." (Exiles report that two 
submarine bases are now in operation at 
Banes and Mariel.—Editor.) 

6. “Cuba provides a base for training 
agents of other Latin American countries in 
subversive, revolutionary, agitational and 
sabotage techniques.” (Just one example: 
Every month, groups of Columbian students 
leave for Cuba for such training. They fly 
by chartered plane to Curacao and are picked 
up there by Cuban airlines.—Editor.) 

7. The very presence of the Soviets in 
Cuba affects adversely our Nation's image 
and prestige. Our friends abroad will under- 
standably doubt our ability to meet and de- 
feat the forces of communism thousands of 
miles across the ocean if we prove unable to 
cope with the Communist threat at our very 
doorstep.” 

The last point is perhaps the most crucial. 
It affects the psychology of the cold war— 
the credibility of U.S. willingness to aid and 
defend its friends. When we refuse to aid 
the Cuban freedom fighters and actually pre- 
vent them from acting on thelr own—even 
when based outside US. territory—and when 
we not only betray the hopes of the exile 
leader, Miro Cardona, but also heap personal 
abuse on his head because he dares to speak , 
out at last, we do infinite disservice to the 
cause of truth, liberty, and peace. 
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Neither did we Improve our standing in 
tin America by our recent performance in 
Coata Rica, Contrary to the expressed wishes 
Of the Presidents of the Central American 
Countries involved in the conference—par- 
ly Guatemala and Nicaragua—Presi- 
Cent Kennedy insisted in advance that a 
gù policy toward Cuba was not to be a 
topic of discussion. ‘The result was predict- 
able Mediocrity—effusive and empty rhetoric 
Signifying almost nothing. 

We do, of course, have a Cuban policy, It 
ls to isolate Cuba diplomatically, and ruin it 
economically. This, we hope. will shut off 

flow of subversion and induce the volun- 
withdrawal of Soviet power from Cuba, 
because it will be too expensive to maintain. 
ere have been limited and superficial 
Stlccesses for these efforts. Most of the hemi- 
Spheric nations have severed diplomatic re- 
lations, although the most important na- 
tlons—Brazil and Mexico—have not, And 
the Cuban economy has degenerated sharply. 
Sugar production is at a new low. But 
Cuban supported subversion continues, and 
is no sign of any internal crackup of 
the regime. Soviet forces make any internal 
Uprising impossible. 

Overall, our Cuban policy is failing and is 
bound to fail. This is because the Soviet 
Union has both the will and the capability 
to ensure that it falls. Cuba may very well 

a “showcase of failure’, and it may cost 
the USSR. $1 million daily to maintain it. 
but this is a very cheap price to pay for the 

dous political, military, and psycho- 
logical gains which Cuba provides to com- 
Munism. The triumphal reception given 
Castro in Moscow should dispel any wishful 
ideas that the Soviets are about to pull out 
Sf Cuba. 

Cuba is important to Khrushchev and to 
Communism generally. It is enormously im- 
Portant. It is impossible to overestimate 

The solidification of Soviet control 
A Cuba is the most shattering defeat for 
can policy since the cold war began. 
is now the fulcrum of the cold war, 
the center of the chessboard. We have long 
been prepared to fight a thermonuclear war 
it Necessary to keep the Soviets out of West 
- Why? Not because their presence 
Would constitute any additional mili- 
threat, but because of the devastating 
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a retreat on a firm commitment. 
sense, Cuba is the West Berlin of 
estern Hemisphere. It is the breach 
center of our line, and the Soviets 
ng the whole weight of their of- 
ve through that breach. For more than 
two years now, we have been formally 
Pledged to the elimination of this Commu- 
nist base, but it still stands. This is the 
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g fact which dominates the Latin 
lonertean and even the world scene. It will 
dom larger and larger as time passes. 

There is no painless way to eliminate 
either the Soviet presence in Cuba or, more 
important, the Castro regime itself. There 


y 
One truth stands out: Some element of force 
Or the clear and unequivocal threat of force 
is going to be . This is because the 
imperative for the United States to remove 
unlam from Cuba is matched by an 
qual imperative of Soviet policy to main- 
tain it there if this can be done without 
TA; The interests of the United States and 
SSR. are basically irreconcilable on Cuba, 
Chey has invested far too much and 
tted his prestige far too deeply to 
sr Rive it up voluntarily, Only the possi- 
Ae of war will—as last October—induce 
tee or his "hardline" colleagues to with- 


mee the other hand, if we continue to reject 
© use of force in the Caribbean, there is 
haces One logical alternative and ultimately 
Will take it. There cannot be a perma- 
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nent status-quo. If pressures are not in- 
creased, they will decrease. If Castro is not 
eliminated by diplomatic and economic war- 
fare, support for even this policy will crum- 
ble. Then we will resume diplomatic rela- 
tions with Castro, probably give up our 
Guantanamo base, and treat Cuba as we now 
treat the east European satellites, hoping 
for “Titoism” or some form of evolution to 
solve the problem. 

There are already indications that such 
a shift is in the wind. Roosevelt Roads, in 
Puerto Rico, is being refurbished, possibly 
to handle the naval forces now based in 
Guantanamo (U.S. News & World Report, 
May 20, 1963); Prisoner Negotiator Donovan 
is looked upon by some as a possible am- 
bassador to Cuba; Castro has gone out of 
his way to praise the crackdown on the 
Cuban exiles and to say that he would be 
willing to try to find “the basis" for better 
relations with the United States. The State 
Department is even now softening up Con- 
gress and public opinion for the resumption 
of relations with Hungary. There will be 
ample precedent. 

Such a full circle in policy would only 
compound the disaster and open wide the 
floodgates to communism throughout the 
hemisphere. But even as it is, current 
American policy toward Cuba constitutes 
the broadest possible invitation to the Com- 
munist world to intensify the cold war, to 
resist efforts at genuine disarmament, and 
to instigate further major tests of US. de- 
termination to resist its advances. It pro- 
vides strong support for the Chinese hard- 
line” argument, because it tends to show 
that we are, after all, only paper tigers. It 
will inevitably encourage as well those with- 
in the Kremlin who perhaps favor a more 
militant policy. Neither so-called isola- 
tion of Communist Cuba nor coexistence 
with it—if that should be the next policy 
turn—is the road to peace. It is, rather, 
the road to eventual war. 

We would do well, in thinking of Cuba, 
to remember the words of Winston Churchill, 
uttered before the outbreak of World War 
E 
“Still if you will not fight for the right 
when you can easily win without bloodshed; 
if you will not fight when your victory can 
be sure and not too costly; you may come to 
the moment when you will have to fight 
with all the odds against you and only a 
precarious chance to survive. There may 
even be a worse case: You may have to fight 
when there is no hope of victory and it will 
be better to perish than to live in slavery.” 

The legacy of Cuba is a witch’s brew which 
contains the most mortal threat to the secu- 
rity and the survival of this Nation. 

Frank J. JOHNSON, 
Editor. 


Maryland’s Young Jobseekers Total 
Rising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the tragic aspects of the growing prob- 
lem of unemployment in America is 
graphically presented in a news story 
which appeared in the Sun on May 20, 
1963. It is significant in pointing out 
that the unemployment problem will bear 
heavily upon jobseekers whose problems 
are already challenging the statesman- 
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ship of this Congress. The article is 

appended: 

STATE Younc JOBSEEKERS TOTAL Ristnc— 
ONLY FOUE OTHERS EAST OF MISSISSIPPI Ex- 
CEED MARYLAND RATE 
The number of Maryland teenagers seek- 

ing jobs ls rising sharply in Maryland, faster 

than in all but four other States east of 
the Mississippi, according to a report released 
by W. Willard Wirtz, U.S. Secretary of Labor. 

The Department of Labor study showed 
that between 1960 and 1965 the 14- to 19- 
year-old labor force in Maryland would grow 
from 101,800 to 129,700, an increase of 274 
percent. Meanwhile, the national teenage 
labor force would climb from 6,200,000 to 
7,658,100, a growth of 23.5 percent. 

Of States east of the Mississippi, only 
Florida, Delaware, Ohio, and Connecticut are 
expected to show sharper gains. But most of 
the Mountain and Pacific Coast States will 
record faster increases, with Nevada, Alaska, 
and California showing the quickest growth. 


CALLS IT PRESSING PROBLEM 


The report termed the increase tn young 
job seekers “one of the most difficult and 
pressing manpower problems this Nation 
has ever faced. It called on “educators, par- 
ents, representatives of management and 
labor, and government officials both on a 
local and national level,” to “face the chal- 
lenge of developing action programs to equip 
these young people for work.” 

It called special attention to the “handi- 
caps faced by racial minorities, school drop- 
outs, juvenile delinquents, physically or 
mentally disabled young persons, and rural 
youth.” It noted especially the problems on 
nonwhite youth, and said nonwhite young 
women had a more difficult task finding 
work than any other segment of the labor 
force. 

The report warned “the employment prob- 
lems of many youths are complicated by in- 
adequate training, lack of vocational guid- 
ance, poor motivation, and frequent job 
changes,” 


Youth Accomplishment Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Phila- 
delphia chapter of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation was a pioneer in the law ob- 
servance program which has taken a 
good hold in all the chapters of the 
country. Now the two architects of the 
law observance program have developed 
a new pilot program for the Philadel- 
phia chapter called the youth accom- 
plishment program. The story about 
Harry D. Shargel, Esq., and Norris S. 
Harzenstein, Esq., and their work in 
initiating this new program appears in 
the May issue of the Federal Bar News. 

I have included the material for the 
Members to read because I feel that 
many communities can use this type of 
program for their youth. 

YOUTH ACCOMPLISHMENT Program INITIATED 

On April 3, at a meeting held at the De- 
fense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, at- 
tended by representatives of youth service 
and recreational agencies, public and paro- 
chial schools, organized labor, business and 
industry, as well as law enforcement and 
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other Government agencies, the Law Ob- 
servance Committee of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, Federal Bar Association, initiated a 
youth accomplishment program which 
should serve as a pilot project for all the 
chapters of the association. 

The youth accomplishment program is de- 
signed to direct youthful drives into con- 
structive channels, provide a sense of accom- 
plishment and appropriate recognition to 
young people, regardless of their relative 
capabilities. Youngsters are invited to 
select their own projects and accomplish 
them to the best of their ability under the 
supervision of existing youth-serving organi- 
zations. A certificate of recognition is 
awarded to every child who completes a proj- 
ect to the best of his own ability. There 
is no competition between the participants. 
Emphasis is placed on reaching the children 
who will not compete and to afford them an 
incentive and an opportunity to develop 
thelr talents. ` 

Those who receive certificates also become 
eligible for a drawing by lot to participate in 
tours of industrial plants, places of historical 
interest, law enforcement and other Govern- 
ment agencies and places of educational 
value. The awards are designed to afford 
as Many youths as possible the opportunity 
to realize the values and opportunities of 
our society and that there is a future in 
their lives, 

A prospectus of the program was printed 
and furnished to the various participating 
organizations and a brochure describing the 
program and providing an application form 
was made available for distribution to the 
children. A badge evidencing participation 
in the project will be awarded to each child 
upon registration and a certificate will also 
be awarded to the agencies that participate. 

The project is a result of ideas presented 
by Chairman Harry D. Shargel, and his Phila- 
delphia chapter cochairman, Norris S. Har- 
zenstein, with the assistance of U.S, District 
Court Judge Francis L. Van Dusen, Jr. Dr. 
Allen B. Weter, Philadelphia public school 
superintendent, who participated in the 
initial formulation of the „ has ad- 
vised that it will become part of the school 
curriculum. 

The initial prospectus was donated by Al- 
len, Lane & Scott, while the application, 
brochures, certificates and badges are being 
donated by the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. 
The Strawbridge & Clothier Department 
Store is providing clerical and administra- 
tive support and will act as the headquarters. 
James Gassaway, the store superintendent, 
is acting as executive director of the pro- 
gram. The Crime Prevention Association, 
the Health & Welfare Council and the Phila- 
delphia Recreation Department, together 
with the school representatives, have been 
the major sources of youth experts who 
helped devlop and implement the program. 

Excerpts from an article in the Phila- 
delphla Evening Bulletin of April 15 further 
describes the program: 

“This is the way it works: a youngster who 
is in the fourth to ninth grades may apply 
for the program at the local cooperating or- 
ganization. His project, of his own choosing, 
may be woodworking, hobby collection, art 
and craftwork, writing, scientific project, 
sports or even participation in a group clean- 
up program. 

“When the project is completed—the dead- 
line is May 17—it must satisfy the supervisor 
that it represents sincere, sustained effort, 
the best the individual can do. 

“Shargel looks at the project as a delin- 
quency preventive. ‘Youngsters who are 
eager to compete usually do well, are kept 
busy and stay out of trouble. But there are 
a great number of children who, though 
they may have ability, are bashful and lack 
the self-confidence to enter into competi- 
tion. This is a great pool of children avail- 
able to get into trouble,’ he said.” 
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America at Its Best 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers of the Nation have been 
filled this past week with tributes to 
Astronaut L. Gordon Cooper and to the 
vital space program of which he is a 
member. One tribute in particular has 
come to my attention which seems to 
sum up in a few words the feelings we 
have all shared during this momentous 
time. It is entitled “America at Its 
Best,” and it apeared as an editorial in 
the Shreveport Times last Thursday, 
May 16: 


AMERICA AT Its Best 


Once Tuesday's nightmare of a balking 
diesel motor at Cape Canaveral and a faulty 
radar setup at Bermuda had been overcome, 
Maj. Gordon Cooper and his Faith 7 space- 
ship got off yesterday into an earth-orbiting 
ride which should thrill the heart of every 
American—assuming the flight is carried on 
to the successful end indicated by the log 
of the journey up to this writing. 

Faith 7 went into the most perfect orbit 
of any of America’s Mercury projecte—so 
perfect that it was capable of making at least 
92 orbits instead of the 22 which had been 
set as the limit. Thus the spaceship easily 
could have exceeded Russian claims as to 
the numbers of orbits made on its sup- 
posedly most successful venture. Further, 
all of the highly delicate and sensitive and 
almost unbelievable electronic experimenta- 
tion equipment in Faith 7 seemed to be 
working perfectly; so perfectly that as early 
as the second orbit of the flight, Major 
Cooper dozed into a comfortable nap. 

Here was something of which America 
could be proud, It was American know- 
how, American science, American engineer- 
ing, American courage—and both the indi- 
vidual and collective ability and determina- 
tion of American people—at their best in 
every way. It was a nation living up to a 
reputation for superiority which it had 
built through decades, by the perfection 
with which it carried on achievements in 
fields of venture and exploration—though 
others got off to a head start in this par- 
ticular feld. 

All of our astronauts deserve the lauda- 
tions of the Nation, yet sometimes there 
may be a little too much effort—entirely 
natural; entirely commendable—to lionize 
them. Courage always has been standard 
equipment of true Americans. So has desire 
for venture, willingness to move with open 
eyes into the unknown; and so has faith. 
It is especially fitting that Gordon Cooper's 
spaceship should carry that name; for faith 
is the foundation of our kind of living and 
our outlook on existence itself. 

It is therein that we differ so tremendously 
from the Russians. They have faith only 
in themselves; our faith is in an Omnipotent. 
From Him comes our faith in our own ability 
to conquer whatever has to be conquered; 
our willingness to make the attempt no 
matter how uncertain success may be. 

Tragedy could strike this flight before its 
scheduled ending this afternoon. It could 
have struck even between the writing of this 
and the reading of it. If so, the Nation 
will accept that with faith also; something 
that somehow had to be. In the meantime 
we offer our prayers that all will be well 
through the day, And somehow we are sure 
that it will be. 
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Senator Sam Ervin, of North Carolina, 
Urges Congress To Implement Sixth 
Amendment by Enactment of Legisla- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
in the American Bar Association Journal, 
one of our distinguished and learned col- 
leagues, the Honorable Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], wrote an 
article urging congressional attention 
and enactment of legislation, 

This scholarly thesis is worthy of all 
of our attention, and I therefore, Mr. 
President, ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
at the close of the extension of my 
remarks. - 


The senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina, a former practicing attorney and 
judge qualifies him exceptionally to 
out on the subject about which he has 
written. The article is titled “Uncom- 
pensated Counsel: They Do Not Meet the 
Constitutional Mandate,” and it basically 
states that Congress should implement 
the right-to-counsel guarantee of the 
sixth amendment by enactment of legis- 
lation under which Federal districts may 
establish compensated-counsel systems 
to provide representation for indigents 
charged with crime; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNCOMPENSATED COUNSEL: THEY Do Nor 
MEET THE CONSTITUTIONAL MANDATE 
(By Sam J. ERVIN, JR., U.S. Senator from 
North Carolina) 

“If we are to keep our democracy, there 
must be one commandment: Thou shalt not 
ration justice.” 

These words of the late Judge Learned 
Hand remind us that justice is a keystone of 
our democracy and that we must be ever 
vigilant in providing for just and democratic 
processes. Unfortunately, we as a nation 
have not adequately provided for the ad- 
ministration of justice, In a very real sense, 
justice is being rationed in this country as a 
result of Congress failure to approprict? 
funds to guarantee counsel for indigent de- 
fendants in Federal courts. 

The financial resources of a defendant 
should be irrelevant to the administration 
of justice. If equal justice under law 18 
to be more than a hollow phrase, then in- 
digent defendants must be afforded ade- 
quate counsel. A fundamental principle of 
our Nation is that law, not force, maintains 
the social order. And yet each year thou- 
sands of defendants are brought before the 
Federal bench without benefit of paid coun- 
sel, The forces of the Government, with 
experienced prosecutors, trained investigat- 
ing staffs, and expert witnesses, are pitted 
against a defendant whose appointed counsel 
must find the spare time to defend without 
compensation, 

The Constitution of the United States 
speaks for these defendants through the 
sixth amendment, which in part provides: 
In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right * + to have the 
Assistance of Counsel for his defense.” In 
1938 the Supreme Court defined the rights of 
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an accused to representation in the Federal 
Courts. In Johnson v. Zerbst 1304 U.S. 458 
(1938)), the Court held it was necessary, 
even to establish jurisdiction of the trial 
Court, that the accused be granted the right 
to counsel; without that right any judg- 
ment against him is void. The Court's hold- 
ing was very clear: “The sixth amendment 
withholds from Federal courts in all criminal 
Proceedings the power and authority to de- 
Prive an accused of his life or liberty unless 
he has or waives the assistance of counsel.” 
The Johnson case did not answer all the 
Constitutional questions inyolving the right 
to counsel in the Federal courts; but it 
Clearly stated that, if a defendant wished 
Counsel and could not afford it, counsel must 
be provided. 

Twenty-five years have passed since that 
decision was pronounced, breathing life into 
the sixth amendment. And what has been 
done by the Federal Government to imple- 
Ment the decision? The answer is: very 
little. 

In 1946 Congress recognized the constitu- 

mandate for counsel when the sixth 
amendment provision for counsel was re- 
Stated in rule 44 of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure: 

“If the defendant appears in court without 
Counsel, the court shall advise him of his 
Tight to counsel and assign counsel to rep- 
Tesent him at every stage of the proceeding 
Unless he elects to proceed without counsel 
or ls able to obtain tounsel.” 

However, with the exception of legislation 
Passed in 1960 providing for a Legal Aid 
Agency in the District of Columbia, Con- 
Gress has done nothing to allow compensa- 
tion for those lawyers or agencies represent- 
ing the poor in federal cases, The system of 
“ppointing uncompensated counsel has 
Placed a great burden on the shoulders of 
the iegal profession. The profession has per- 
formed admirably through the years, but the 
System has proved unsatisfactory both for 
the defendant and his counsel. 

Some years ago when I was a young prac- 

g attorney in North Carolina, I was ap- 
Pointed counsel for an indigent defendant 
in a capital case. The trial resulted in a 
Conviction; I was awarded a fee of $12.50 by 
the court. After I filed notice of appeal, 
however, it cost me $84 for a transcript of 
the record. A local newspaper published an 
editorial saying, in effect, that the defendant 
Was obviously guilty and that his lawyer was 
Only appealing because of the huge fee in- 
volved. I was elected to the State legisla- 
ture shortly thereafter, and my first bill 
Was one authorizing the State to pay for the 
trial transcript of an indigent defendant ap- 
Pealing to the North Carolina Supreme 
Court. This, of course, was a State case, 
and the laws in North Carolina are consid- 
erably different today. But the situation I 
faced is analogous to that confronting many 
lawyers practicing in the Federal courts 
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There is no provision even to reimburse 
Counsel for out-of-pocket expenses; there are 
Countless cases in which attorneys have 
borne heavy personal sacrifices to bé certain 
that the defendant received a fair trial. 
Even an accused charged with a capital of- 
Tense does not have the benefit of compen- 
Sated counsel in the Federal courts. 

The following statement from the 1961 
study of the Senate Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights clearly sets forth the con- 
Stitutional problem: 

“The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights wholeheartedly endorses legislation 

ed to assure competent legal counsel 
for indigent defendants in all Federal 
courts. 

“The mibcommittee believes that this 18 

to achieve full compliance with the 

mandate of the sixth amendment to our 
Constitution that ‘in all criminal prosecu- 
the accused shall enjoy the right * > * 
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to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense.’ 

“The subcommittee believes. further that 
the right to counsel as guranteed by the 
Constitution is a hollow right indeed if it is 
not accompanied by proper safeguards that 
all accused persons will be represented by 
adequate counsel—even those who cannot 
afford to pay for it.“ 

There are many examples I could cite of 
unfairness to the accused because of lack of 
funds for defense. One in particular is il- 
lustrative. It was related to a House of Rep- 
resentatives subcommittee in 1959 by Wil- 
liam Reece Smith, Jr., past chairman of the 
American Bar Association Junior Bar Con- 
ference: 

„This] involves a young attorney from 
Philadelphia, who was appointed to repre- 
sent an indigent who was unable to speak 
English. This particular assigned counsel 
states that he was practically as indigent 
as the defendant, and for that reason was 
unable to afford an interpreter in order to 
converse with his client. He, of course, 
sought the services of an interpreter through 
the court and eventually the Government 
did provide the interpreter. However, this 
provision was not made until the day of trial. 
And so for the first time both counsel and 
court heard the defendant's side of the story 
while in the courtroom in the course of the 


“It so developed in this particular instance 
that there was a witness to the eyent who 
might have been of great importance in the 
defense of the vase. This witness was not 
made available, could not be made available 
under the circumstances, and in counsel’s 
opinion the defendant was convicted as a 
result of this development.” 

This example is a startling one, but it is 
only one of a long list—all evidence that the 
constitutional guarantees are not being sat- 
isfied in the Federal courts. 

YOUNG, UNPAID LAWYERS FREQUENTLY 
APPOINTED 


The accused is defended frequently by a 
young lawyer who either may take the case 
for experience or may have no yearning 
whatsoever for courtroom advocacy. Many 
judges understandably are inclined to ap- 
point young lawyers rather than other mem- 
bers of the bar with crowded schedules. This 
is not an indictment by any means of young 
lawyers or the Federal. judges and their pro- 
cedures. Most young lawyers meet their re- 
sponsibilities in the courtroom with zeal and 
imagination. Generally speaking, the young 
man provides a good defense, but certainly 
in extremely serious matters the accused is 
entitled to the same defense as the person 
of means who can and will retain only a 
seasoned attorney. 

In addition to the constitutional problem, 
there is the great burden which is placed 
on members of the legal profession. In the 
1959 House of Representatives hearings the 
story was told of a lawyer in Wyoming who 
had long experience in criminal law and was 
in practice by himiself. He was appointed 
to defend in a Federal criminal case which 
involved 10 days and 3 nights of actual trial 
time, plus considerable preparation. The 
Government presented 114 witnesses. For 
practical purposes the lawyer was required 
to close his office for 6 weeks, As a result, 
he was practically bankrupted. The lawyer 
himself should not fear indigency while de- 
fending the indigent. This unfairness to 
the accused and hardship on the bar are in- 
tolerable. They are not at all conducive to 
the effective administration of Justice. 

Several years ago, in considering this mat- 
ter, the distinguished chairman of the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States, Judge 
Augustus N. Hand, spoke for the Conference: 

“To call upon Iswyers constantly for un- 
paid service is unfair to them, and any at- 
tempt to do so is bound to break down after 
To distribute such assignments 
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among a large number of attorneys, in order 
to reduce the burden upon anyone, is to en- 
trust the representation of the defendant to 
attorneys who in many cases are not pro- 
ficient in criminal trials, whatever their gen- 
eral ability, and who for one reason or 
another cannot be depended upon for an ade- 
quate defense. Too often, under such cir- 
cumstances, the representation becomes little 
more than a form.” 8 

Congress not having acted to provide prac- 
tical implementation of the sixth amend- 
ment, the legal profession has attempted to 
alleviate the problem in some instances by 
utilizing defender services established for 
State and local courts. The Legal Ald So- 
ciety of New York, for example, established 
as A local service by private funds, will assign 
& lawyer to represent those accused of Fed- 
eral crime. But funds are so low within 
the local defender services that most of the 
115 now existing throughout the country can 
barely manage the heavy load in the State 
and local courts, much less be expanded to 
include the Federal system. (The National 
Legal Aid and Defender Association reported 
115 defender services throughout the United 
States as of March 1963. Twelve of these are 
financed completely by private funds and a 
few others by a combination of public-private 
funds.) é 

LEGISLATION IS NEEDED TO FULFILL 
REQUIREMENT 


As population expands, society becomes 
more complex, and the legal -profession be- 
comes more highly specialized. We can no 
longer expect the bar alone to implement 
what is a requirement under the Constitu- 
tion. Legislation providing for reasonable 
compensation has been before the Congress 
for more than 20 years. Support has come 
repeatedly from the Judicial Conference and 
the American Bar Association. Both deserve 
praise for their tireless efforts.. Every At- 
torney General since 1937 has asked enact- 
ment of legislation allowing compensation 
for counsel to represent the poor. 

Legisiation which would permit appoint- 
ment of public defenders in populous dist- 
ricts and compensated assigned counsel in 
others has passed the Senate three times— 
in the 85th, 86th, and 87th Congresses. How- 
ever, these measures have never been re- 
ported to the House of Representatives for 
consideration. 

This year, for the first time, a President 

has been alloted a portion of his state of 
the Union message to this problem, stating: 
“The right to competent counsel must be 
assured to every man accused of crime in the 
Federal courts, regardless of his means,” 
With this encouragement of the administra- 
tion and with the wholehearted support of 
the lawyers of the country, I am optimistic 
over the chances for passage during this 
Congress. 
On the same day that President Kennedy's 
message was delivered, Senator KEATING, 
Senator Corron and I joined Senator Hruska 
in introducing S. 63, “a bill to provide for 
representation of certain defendants in the 
Federal courts.” This is the same proposal 
we cosponsored last year and which passed 
the Senate. 

More recently, the President has sent to 

a which Senator EASTLAND 
introduced and Senator Hruska cosponsored 
as S. 1057. The same measure was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman CELLER as H.R. 4816. This pro- 
posed legislation, the Criminal Justice Act, 
is the product of months of study by the 
Special Committee on Poverty and the Ad- 
ministration of Federal Criminal Justice, 
under the chairmanship of Prof. Francia A. 
Allen, of the University of Michigan Law 
School. It differs in some from 
S. 63; however, the objectives are the same, 
and I am confident the differences can be 
resolved satisfactorily in committee. 
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ACT MAKES LOCAL OPTION IMPLEMENTING KEY 


The Criminal Justice Act provides for com- 
pensated counsel plus auxiliary defense serv- 
ices. Local option is the implementing key 
to the bill, as each Federal district may 
choose a method of representation tailored 
entirely to fit its own needs and conditions. 
The choices authorized are these: (1) Ap- 
pointing private practitioners to be paid up 
to $15 an hour for each individual case; (2) 
establishing a Federal public defender office 
with appointing power in the judicial coun- 
cll of the circuit after recommendations from 
the Federal court; (3) appointing attorneys 
from local bar associations or legal ald so- 
cleties at the same rate as assigned individ- 
ual counsel; or (4) providing for any com- 
bination of these. 

Counsel is guaranteed at every stage of 
the criminal proceedings, beginning with the 
initial appearance of the accused before the 
U.S. commissioner and extending through 
the trial, sentencing, and appeal. The plan 
for each district will make provision for fur- 
nishing investigative, expert and other serv- 
ices to assist the defense counsel in prepar- 
ing and analyzing his case. These services 
may be employed either on an individual 
basis or through a defense-services agency. 

The proposal would apply to the defense 
of those persons financially unable to obtain 
an adequate defense. This would allow some 
defendants to defray part of the costs of 
their defense if they were able. 

To me, this-act, and the essentially similar 
8. 63, presents the best plan to meet an acute 
national problem. Their greatest asset is 
flexibility. In some Federal districts the 
crime rate is very low and there is no need 
for full-time defenders. In other districts 
the need is already being met to some extent 
by private agencies. In still other metropali- 
tan districts, the crime rate is so great that 
only a full-time staff of public defenders 
could provide an efficient and satisfactory 
answer. The important point is that each 
year more than 9,000 defendants (not in- 
cluding those in the District of Columbia), 
or more than one-third of all criminal de- 
fendants in Federal district courts, are not 
able to provide for their defense, Congress 
must act for them. The proposal under con- 
sideration allows each locality to choose its 
own method: The choice will be up to the 
area judicial conference and the local dis- 
trict judge. This provision is designed to 
eliminate political interference. By the same 
token, politics will be absent from the choice 
of defenders, since the administration will 
have no voice in the appointments, as it 
does with U.S. attorneys. ~ 


SOME OBJECTIONS RAISED TO PUBLIC DEFENDERS 


The biggest objection to our approach, as 
I see it, concerns the provision allowing dis- 
tricts to adopt a public-defender system. 
Many feel that placing the defense in the 
hands of the Government would be a step 
toward a police state. This danger should 
not be minimized. After years of unsuccess- 
ful searching, however, it appears impossible 
to find an effective and economical means of 
guaranteeing counsel other than through an 

service. Experience with long- 
established defender organizations, further- 
more, has shown their attorneys to be com- 
petent, zealous, and no more apathetic than 
their colleagues in the prosecutor's office. I 
feel certain that the local bar associations 
can be counted on to see that the defenders 
perform their duties properly. 

Another frequent objection is that a 
public-defender system would eliminate the 
traditional freedom in choosing an attorney. 
However, I fail to see how an accused indi- 
vidual, friendless and penniless, now has any 
choice. Of course, we know that he does not 
under the present system of appointing un- 
compensated counsel. 


Under present statutes, rules, constitu- 
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tional provisions, and recent court decisions, 
the rights of a defendant are many. If any- 
thing, it would appear from some cases that 
the criminally accused in Federal court today 
is in many ways better protected than 
society. 

For instance, under the Supreme Court 
ruling of 1957 in Mallory v. U.S. (354 US 
449), it was held that a voluntary confession 
of a convicted and self-confessed rapist was 
inadmissable as evidence because of the 
delay in taking him before a committing 
magistrate. The Court held that a delay of 
7% hours in arraigning the prisoner violated 
Rule 5(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, which requires that an arrested 
person be taken before a committing officer 
without “unn delay.” Recently in 
Killough v. U.S., No. 16,398, the Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
greatly extended the Mallory doctrine. In 
Killough the court not only used the Mallory 
doctrine to throw out a voluntary ad- 
mission of the accused made prior to 
his arraignment, but extended this doc- 
trine to invalidate an admission made 
after arraignment on the ground that it was 
prompted by the first admission, which was 
inadmissible under Mallory. Thus, the first 
confession, which the court of appeals felt 
was obtained in violation of Rule 5(a), was 
deemed to invalidate the later confession, 
even though the second confession was 
obtained in full compliance with the 
Federal rules and there was never an allega- 
tion by the defendant that the confession 
had been anything but voluntarily given. 

Notwithstanding the many rights of crimi- 
nal defendants in Federal courts today, a 
defendant's financial inadequacy must not 
preclude his having an adequate defense, as 
guaranteed by the sixth amendment. 

Society is not well protected when an 
accused is convicted due to inadequate 
representation and is thereby embittered over 
our legal . When a prisoner is re- 
leased from confinement, he ts worth some- 
thing to himseif and society only if he 
returns with a desire to find his place, make 
proper adjustments, and live a productive 
and useful life. 

Until a prisoner's bitterness over an unfair 
legal process has been overcome, the cor- 
rectional process will not work. If a poor 
prisoner leaves the courtroom with hate for 
a legal system because he rightly believes 
he has been defended inadequately, the 
chances for his rehabilitation are meager 
indeed. 

Nor is society protected when defendants 
are released because of a technical error in 
the legal process. Law enforcement officers 
and prosecutors strongly prefer that ade- 
quate defense be available for persons 
accused of crime. 

Chances are lessened for the overruling of 
convictions on error when adequate defense 
has been provided. In addition, most prose- 
cutors prefer to enter the courtroom know- 
ing that the conduct of trial will not be 
interrupted or prolonged by incompetent 
or unwilling defense counsel. 

Society and the defendant both are pro- 
tected by the right to counsel as guaranteed 
in the sixth amendment. If a defendant 
is to take advantage of his legal rights, he 
must have competent counsel; in the Fed- 
eral system today, such counsel is not guar- 
anteed. The defendant's rights are useless 
to him if he does not know what they are 
or how to use them. 

The wealthy defendant need never fear 
an inadequate defense. It is now up to Con- 
gress to eliminate that fear for the indigent. 
In these days when our Nation is spending 
billions in aiding the poor of a multitude of 
other countries, when we are forced to spend 
more billions for national defense, I believe 
we can and must afford the cost to defend 
the basic rights of the poor here at home. 


May 23 
Hiring the Handicapped Is Good Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 500 handicapped persons are in the 
employ of Pan American World Air- 
ways. The company has been cited by 
the American Legion and by the Handi- 
capped Veterans of America for its con- 
scientious desire to place in productive 
positions our less fortunate citizens who, 
through no fault of their own, would 
have found it difficult to be placed in 
gainful employment were it not for the 
untiring efforts of Pan American and 
similar firms. 

Mr. John S. Woodbridge, comptroller of 
Pan American, has told me on numerous 
occasions that these handicapped indi- 
viduals are just as productive—and in 
some instances more so—than their 
more fortunate brethren. 

Recently, the Pan, American Jets, a 
wheelchair basketball team originated 
by Mr. Woodbridge, toured Israel, play- 
ing games and putting on exhibitions 
all over that little country. Mr. Wood- 
bridge, I am pleased to say, took time 
out from his busy schedule to accom- 
pany the team. 

More than 9,000 persons throughout 
the State of Israel turned out to watch 
this series of international games per- 
formed in wheelchairs by American and 
Israeli athletes. 

The competitions, staged in desert out- 
posts, small villages, and major cities, 
were designed to demonstrate the ability 
of the handicapped to rise above their 
disabilities. 

Participating in the events along with 
the Pan American Airways team of 
wheelchair athletes, the Pan Am Jets, 
was the Israeli team, sponsored by the 
Spewack Club, an agency of the Israeli 
Polio Foundation endowed by Bella and 
Sam Spewack, the American librettists. 

The Israeli team had invited the Pan 
Am Jets to Israel to help publicize hiring 
of the handicapped and the work of the 
Spewack Club. The invitation developed 
from friendship formed throughout the 
years between members of the Israeli 
3 at the annual Paralympies in Eng- 

The tour had special impact since an 
entire keneration of youngsters in Israel 
is marred with polio following an epidem- 
ic which blanketed the country in 1951. 
At each stop, hundreds of young polio 
victims came out on crutches and in 
wheelchairs to watch the games. 

Madame Ben Zvi, wife of the recently 
deceased President of Israel, received the 
Pan Am Jets in the President's residence 
and called the contests an example of 
Israeli-American friendship. She added, 
“Those who are physically afflicted have 
an inner spirit of understanding and 
ability.” 

Walworth Barbour, our Ambassador to 
Israel, described members of the team as 
envoys of Americanism and congratu- 
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lated Pan Am for its efforts on behalf of 
the handicapped. 

While in Israel, Mr. Woodbridge made 
& few appropriate remarks concerning 
the tour. I think they are important 
enough to be called to the attention of 
every Member of this body: 

We are here as a salute to your noble 
Country and to its great ideals, to join with 

Own wheelchair athletes in demon- 
Strating throughout your land that the will 
and ability to live fruitfully need not be 
denied those less physically blessed. 

Many will come to see.these wheeled war- 
riors in action, prepared and braced to be 
Piteously wrenched. They will stay to marvel 
At the true skill displayed and the absolute 
freedom from false emotion, losing com- 
pletely their initial heart-rendering fears. 
These spectators will be the missionaries of 

© gospel of equality in opportunity which 
is the goal of the physically handicapped; 
these audiences will consist of people whose 
Vocal espousal of this righteous cause will 
Proclaim them as genuine and productive 
Citizens of this land they love. 

We in Pan American employ some 500 

Physically handicapped people, not in a spirit 

Compassion, but because we know it is 
Bood business to do so. We do not actively 
deek such people to fill our ranks, nor do 
We actively decline their employ. We have 
1 them generally to be stable and 
reliable, not restlessly anxious to be chang- 

jobs constantly but desirous of con- 
tinuity of work with their respective em- 
Ployers, returning full measure for their 


The factor of their economic vulnerability 
due to physical fallure grows increasingly 
te as time goes by and their ability 
es recognized by businessmen. This 
factor is the hardest hurdle, which we alm 
to help dispel by dramatizing the physical 
ability of this small group of our clerical 
employees and of their counterparts here, 
in this series of international matches tak- 
ing place this week in Israel. 

As these representative physically handi- 
capped people display their ability on the 
Playing fields, let all remember, and not 
Only remember but actively pass the word 
Slong, that their ability and potential are 
not confined to the field of sports but also 

the field of business and to other fields 
Of their daily life. Such lively reaction will 
be tremendously rewarding, not only to the 

capped thus aided, but to yourselves 
and, most of all, to your magnificient 
Country. 


Hon. Fritz Lanham To Leave Wash- 
ington After 40 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
Breat reluctance that we realize our 
former colleague and most able and dis- 

ed friend, Fritz Lanham, is leay- 
ing Washington after some 40 years. 

Congressman Lanham- served with 
US in the House for 28 long and important 
years. During my service in the House 
i do not think I have ever had the privi- 

ege of knowing a more capable, effective, 
or more dedicated and patriotic person 
Fritz Lanham. All of us will miss 
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him and his lovely wife, Hazel. They 
have a host of friends in Washington 
and all of us will regret their departure. 


— 


Another Castro in the Dominican 
Republic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
very alarming report-is made in yester- 
day’s issue of the Atlanta Journal con- 
cerning the possible Red takeover of the 
Dominican Republic. I wonder if the 
President is showing any more concern 


about this country than he has about 


Cuba. 
The report follows: 
DOMINICAN REDS THREATEN TAKEOVER 
(By Hal Hendrix) 


SANTO DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, May 
22—Subtle and peaceful Communist pene- 
tration of the Dominican Republic is pro- 
gressing with incredible speed and efficiency. 

There is ample evidence—ominous evi- 
dence—that Communist forces closely 
alined with Cuba and the Kremlin, aided 
by naive supporting leftist elements, are 
working both openly and covertly to turn 
this country into a second Communist- 
dominated bastion in the Caribbean. 

It is not a noisy and spectacular transition 
such as the world witnessed in Cuba. It is 
being accomplished with considerable so- 
phistication and has managed so far to use 
a number of well-meaning Americans and 
Latins as dupes. 

Echoes and refiections of Cuba in mid- 
1959, a few months after Fidel Castro cata- 
pulted to power in Havana, are 
increasingly audible and visible. Missing 
from the Dominican scene are the “bar- 
budos,” Castro’s bearded gun-toting guer- 
rillas, and the quick elimination of the 
organized armed forces at the Castro-type 
execution walls. Otherwise, many of the 
sounds and sights are alarmingly similar to 
those which punctuated the early, “social 
revolution“ days of 1959 in what has since 
become a Communist regime in Cuba. 

The transformation process is being un- 
hampered by the often proclaimed demo- 
cratic government of President Bosch, which 
was inaugurated only 2 months ago and 
hailed by the U.S. Government and some 
Latin American nations as a “champion of 
democracy.” 

Top officials and behind-the-scenes ad- 
visers in the Bosch government steadfastly 
deny that communism here poses any real 
threat or that its influence in Dominican 
politics and life is growing. 

These officials vigorously that after 
$1 years of dictatorial rule by Rafael Trujillo 
and a year of council-of-state government, 
the Dominican Republic is at last becoming 
a “true democracy,” and that contrary state- 
ments are only the work of last year’s elec- 
tion losers. However, behind this smoke- 
screen, the government of the Dominican 
Republic today is slipping rapidly into 
Communist control. . 

One Western diplomat, familiar with the 
Communist takeover in Cuba, declares that 
the situation here “is moving 10 times faster 
than it did in Havana, and this has been 
called a ‘showcase of democracy.“ 
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There is, unfortunately, puzzling evidence 
that Washington, which has extended its 
wholehearted support and praise to the 
Bosch regime, is not being candidly advised 
by US. Ambassador John Bartlow Martin of 
the sustained Communist developments here, 

Sources closely familiar with the American 
Embassy confide that full reports on the 
gravity of the situation here have not been 
transmitted by Ambassador Martin to the 
State Department or to the White House. 

And it is known that one of Bosch’s key 
advisers, Rumanian-born Sasha Volman, who 
is a naturalized U.S. citizen, has a direct line 
to a presidential aide in the White House to 
press the Bosch government's position, phil- 
osophies and line. The Western diplomatic 
colony here, apart from the American Em- 
bassy, feels that Washington consequently 
is getting a “snow job.” 

The lack of accurate communication be- 
tween the American Embassy here and 
Washington is viewed by some responsible 
observers as another echo of Havana in mid- 
1959, when the U.S. envoy, Ambassador Philip 
Bonsal was bottling up significant trends and 
developments. 

As a result, U.S. policy planners in Wash- 
ington gravely misjudged Castro and the 
unfolding pattern in Cuba for a prolonged 
period. 

Many responsible Dominicans and others 
here fear that the State Department and 
White House now are similarly miscalculat- 
ing the true Dominican picture and develop- 
ment. 

They point out that the deception taking 
place in the Dominican Republic is made 
easier because, relatively speaking, the his- 
torically troubled nation which shares the 
turbulent island of Hispanola with Haiti has 
experienced a remarkably peaceful period in 
the wake of the assassination of Dictator 
Trujillo 2 years ago May 30. 

There was no great bloodbath after the 
collapse of the prolonged one-man dictator- 
ship, even though long pentup hatreds made 
it susceptible. The chances also were en- 
hanced by the power vacuum which was 
Trujillo's principal legacy. 

While a seven-man council of state ruled 
the country last year, an orderly and free 
election was held last December and Bosch, 
who had spent more than half his life out 
of the country as a political exile, won the 
Presidency as head of the Dominican Revolu- 
tionary Party (PRD). 

It had been expected that after the death 
of Trujillo, the Communists would move in 
quickly to take advantage of the anticipated 
chaos and confusion. They were only mod- 
erately successful in their infiltration 
schemes. 

Last fall, during the October crisis over 
Soviet offensive missiles and bombers, secret- 
ly implanted in Communist Cuba, the ruling 
Dominican council of state ordered deporta- 
tion of known Communists under an emer- 
gency law. 

A substantial number of Communists were 
expelled, but the council was somewhat lax 
in carrying out its announced cleanup of 
known Red troublemakers. í, 

However, since President Bosch's inaugura- 
tion, more than 150 of the deported Com- 
munists have been allowed to return and 
circulate freely. 

Some have found government jobs. Others 
are teaching in a new Communist-front 
school called the Institute of Social Sciences 
and Economic Planning. Still others have 
infiltrated into labor organizations and the 
University of Santo Domingo, 

Many of the returning Communists came 
from Cuba. Others are known to have re- 
turned from Prague. Some came from the 
Soviet Union and various Iron Curtain coun- 
tries by way of Paris. 
~ “You can bet your life that these Com- 
munists just aren't sitting around enjoying 
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the sunshine after the trips to Havana and 
Eastern Europe,” commented a responsible 
and concerned Dominican professional 
leader. 

Since the Communists began returning 
last March, the Bosch government has laid 
the foundation for a civilian militia. Osten- 
sibly this organization is supposed to merely 
be for the purpose of protecting sugar cane 
fields from fires. But many observers here 
point out there is no need for firefighting 
vigilantes to have political indoctrination 
and militia-type drill instruction. 

There also is puzzlement over the need for 
17,000 of the so-called fire watchers 

There are continuing reports that there 
has been some Communist infiltration in the 
ranks of the Dominican Army, especially 
among the lower-ranking officer corps and 
enlisted personnel. A similar toehold is sus- 
pected in the police ranks. 

Military and police fleld grade officers are 
frankly worried about the visible Communist 
gains in political and public fields—and the 
lack of a firm stand against it by President 
Bosch. - 

There is growing whispered conversation 
that the day soon may be approaching when 
the military will demand that Bosch adopt 
a firm position against the Communists. 

The Dominican business community is 
plainly scared about the Communist direc- 
tion in the country. 

Foreign investors also are apprehensive. 
There has been no new foreign investment in 
the country for the last year, and the Bosch 
regime did nothing to encourage it by driv- 
ing the Standard Oil Co. (Esso) out of busi- 
ness here shortly after office. 

There won't be 10 centavos’ worth of new 
investment in this country. until Bosch 
speaks out in favor of Western policies and 
against the Communists, especially against 
Communist Cuba,“ declared one Dominican 
business executive. 


Irrigation in the Snake River Valley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the May 
issue of Reclamation Era contains a fas- 
cinating short history of irrigation in 
the Snake River Valley written by Lynn 
Crandall, who served as watermaster on 
the river from 1930 until his retirement 
in 1958. Senators who served on the 
Interior Committee during any of those 
years will remember Mr, Crandall as an 
absolutely dependable source of factual, 
impartial, and complete information on 
reclamation and water resource projects 
in the area. 2 

Mr. Crandall’s article is preceded by 
a short introductory statement about 
him written by Harold Nelson, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s Regional Director 
in Boise, Idaho. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both articles be printed, fol- 
lowing these remarks, in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

REGIONAL DIRECTOR LAUDS SNAKE RIVER'S 

CRANDALL 


This being the Idaho Territory Centennial 
Year, I think It apropos to mention that the 
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colorful history of this great State is inex- 
tricably entwined with the great rivers of 
the State, and with ploneering men who, 
over the years, became known as “mountain 
men” and river men.“ One such man is 
Lynn Crandall, who, like many an easterner 
Who came West, qualifies with this caliber. 
He came to the Snake River country in 1916, 
liked what he saw, and became inseparable 
with the Snake River Basin from that time 
forward. 

Mr. Crandall’s contemporaries have tried, 
on many occasions, to express their apprecia- 
tion for his life’s work. Every year, begin- 
ning in 1930, for 29 years, the water users of 
District No, 36, without a dissenting vote, 
elected and reelected Mr. Crandall as their 
watermaster, until his retirement on Decem- 
ber 31, 1958. During the same period, with 
the required special approval of the U.S. 
Congress, he served as district engineer for 
the U.S. Geological Survey. 

His remarkable career has included many 
other water-related and arduous assign- 
ments. In 1920, he was appointed commis- 
sioner of the court in charge of water dis- 
tribution in the Big Lost River Valley. At 
the time the controversies over water in this 
valley were so heated and rough that, in 
themselves, they provided the subject matter 
for many colorful Idaho chapters. 

Sometimes serving jointly, Mr. Crandall 
Was Custer County surveyor; city council- 
man and school board member for the town 
of Mackay; U.S. mineral surveyor for Custer 
County; and Federal court commissioner in 
charge of water distribution on the Salmon 
River and on the Little Lost River. 

Mr. Crandall is a rugged individualist, a 
man who always says what he thinks in as 
few words as possible—let the chips fall 
where-they may. He believes in answering 
every letter that comes across his desk the 
day it is received. 

In 1923, he received the Fuentes Gold 
Medal from Cornell University and, in 1958, 
the Distinguished Service Gold Medal from 
the U.S. Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Crandali has always taken a lively 
interest in all natural phenomena and in 
collecting unusual items. He has gathered 
an outstanding collection of Indian artifacts. 
He became interested in the early stage lines 
of Idaho and acquired an interesting collec- 
tion of early-day Wells-Fargo and other ex- 
press company covers. 

In anticipation of the centennial of Idaho 
Territory, he has gathered an unusual col- 
lection of old maps showing the evolution 
of Idaho Territory from the Louisiana Pur- 
chase to the present. 

Retirement did not lessen his interest, but 
simply gave him the opportunity of trans- 
ferring more of his waking hours to each of 
them. He became a consultant on many 
underground and surface-water problems, 
not only to the Federal Government but to a 
number of canal companies. He accepted 
an assignment as referee in bankruptcy. 

Certainly, if there is any one man today 
who is qualified to discuss the Snake River, 
that man is Lynn Crandall. 

H. T. NELSON, 
Regional Director, Boise, Idaho. 


A SAGA OF THE SNAKE—RATIONING AN IDAHO 
‘TREASURE 


(By Lynn Crandall) 

Fifty-odd years ago, smoke from burning 
sagebrush in the Snake River area in south- 
ern Idaho was commonly seen. Homestead- 
ers had loosened the brush on the land by 
dragging railroad rails through it, then they 
raked it into windrows and burnt it. The 
skyline became blotched with thick sage- 
brush smoke. 

Because most of the settlers were restricted 
financially and operated only with horse- 
drawn equipment, it took 20 years or so to 
get all the land of the larger projects into 
cultivation. 
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During the 1870-80 decade, irrigation de- 
velopment on the Snake River tributaries 
had a small start. In a few years, the first 
diversions were made from the main river: 
By 1905 about 581,000 acres were under ir- 
rigation on the river and tributaries up- 
stream from King Hill. 

Largely due to the Minidoka government 
project and the Twin Falls North and South 
Carey Act projects, together with several 
smaller Carey Act projects, the irrigated area 
above King Hill doubled by 1915 to 1,170,000 
acres. By 1920 this had increased to 1. 
400,000 acres and remained at about that 
figure until 1934, when there was a graduui 
increase to about 1,600,000 acres by 1950. 

Since 1950 there has been a development 
of something like 600,000 acres of new land 
above King Hill irrigated by groundwater 
pumping so that probably there are now 
about 2½ million acres of land being ir- 
rigated on the Snake River above King Hill. 

Early projects were ordinarily able to se- 
cure fairly adequate supplies of water from 
the natural flow of streams, as crops at that 
time were mostly about 50 percent alfalfa 
and 50 percent grain. It was not until the 
Minidoka project started construction in 
1905 that provision was made for stored water 
supplies from Jackson Lake and Lake Wal- 
cott Reservoirs. 

In 1915, Twin Falls and North Side proj- 
ects arranged for doubling the storage ca- 
pacity at Jackson Lake by the Bureau of 
Reclamation under provisions of the War- 
ren Act, and the dry year of 1919 led to 
building of Henrys Lake in 1922, and of 
American Falls Reservoir completion in 1926. 

. The dry years of the early 1930's, coupled 

with increasing production of such crops 
as potatoes and sugarbeets, which required 
more late season water, resulted in demands 
for still more storage water as insurance 
against drought. Island Park and Grassy 
Lake Reservoirs were built in 1938 and 1939 
on Henrys Fork watershed, and Palisades 
Reservoir began storage in October 1955. 

All reservoirs on the Snake River water- 
shed above King Hill have a present total 
usable capacity of nearly § million acre-feet. 
But in years of deficient runoff, the available 
water supply is not sufficient to fill them all 
to capacity. 

In earlier years a number of the reser- 
volrs were built by Carey Act construction 
companies or groups of water users, but for 
the past 35 years or so, high costs of con- 
struction and complex conflicting interests 
have resulted in construction by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

The more complex reservoir projects have 
involved long, costly, and detailed studies by 
reclamation, followed by negotiations with 
water users to secure agreement with the 
proposed plans, then trips by witnesses to 
Washington to testify before congressional 
committees, with possible testimony by op- 
posing interests, 

At the time of authorization by the Con- 
gress of American Falls Reservoir in the early 
1920's, the reclamation program was at such 
a low level of congressional support that the 
Congress provided in the authorization bill 
that canal companies desiring to buy storage 
in the reservoirs would have to pay cash in 
advance of construction. Canal companies 
and irrigation districts floated bond issues 
and raised the money to comply with this 
requirement. 

Large sums of money are often spent both 
by Government and by interested individuals 
before authorization is finally secured from 
the Congress to build some particular proj- 
ect. 


It took over 20 years of investigations to 
start construction on the Palisades project 
on Snake River, involving the negotiation 
of a compact between Wyoming and Idaho, 
securing agreements between various groups 
of Idaho water users, and getting congres- 
sional approval. 
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Only when a person has spent the major 
Part of his adult lifetime going through one 
of struggles to get some new project 
authorized and built, can he appreciate all 
that lies behind a nice-looking dam and 
Powerplant located on one of our Western 
rivers. 

The gradual development of natural flow 
and storage water rights on Snake River over 
noone period of years has resulted in many 

Undreds of such rights now in existence, 
embodied in court decrees, State of Idaho 
2 licenses and contracts between the 

ureau of Reclamation and canal companies 
and irrigation districts, 


OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Under Idaho water laws, the State is di- 
by the State reclamation engineer into 
Water districts, each district comprising an 
“rea having a common water supply. Some 
Of these districts located on an isolated small 
Stream may comprise an area of only a few 
thousand acres or less, while the largest dis- 
trict, such as District No. 36, on the main 
River includes an area of 114 million 


On the first Monday of each March the 
Water users in each of these districts meet 
to elect a watermaster, adopt a budget for 
the ensuing year, and act on any other 
Matters affecting the operation of the dis- 
trict. Larger districts usually have estab- 
lished an advisory committee to assist the 
Watermaster in passing on controversial 
Questions, 

These committees have no established au- 
thority, but they usually are able to reach 
Unanimous agreement and are of great as- 
sistance to the watermaster in dealing with 
Controversial matters such as stored water 
transmission losses, reservoir evaporation, 
bank storage, etc, 

The Committee of Nine on Snake River 
acted as the Idaho Compact Commission in 

ting the Snake River water compact 

With Wyoming and has also proved to be an 

effective representative of water users’ opin- 

in dealing with the Bureau of Reclama- 

on on details of repayment contracts, 

‘ules for reservoir operation during both 

the irrigation and tion seasons, and 

Other similar questions relating to operations 
on Snake River. 

A much more satisfactory operation results 

such a program of prior full discussion 

all parties concerned, rather than to have 

Someone clothed with arbitrary authority in 
of river operation, 

It is only a question of time when our 
Western streams will be fully developed from 
& water supply standpoint and we will be 
Sbligéd to give serious consideration to a 
damment once made by Justice Oliver Wen- 

ell Holmes of the U.S. Supreme Court when 
it Said, “A river is more than an amenity. 

is u treasure and offers a necessity of life 
must be rationed among those who 
have power over it.“ 


COMPACTS VERSUS THE FUTURE 


Our experience on Snake River indicates 
that full trust can be placed in democratic 
Processes of allowing all kinds of water users 

t the grassroots level to be freely repre- 
Sented in determining the policies of river 
operation and in selecting persons to have 

Arge of such operations. 

ere has been much discussion during re- 
want years of the desirability of interstate 
ater compacts. In many cases there are 
2 reasons for having such compacts, par- 
2 in the case of small amounts of 
priv and land areas and in allocations on 
ternational streams between different 
Countries, 

However, one objection to such compacts 

tween States in the case of large areas and 
8 Plex problems is that no one can lift the 

Urtain that veils the future. No one can 
Predict what river runoff will be 50 years 

om now, nor what the most pressing need 
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will be for the available water supply in the 
future. 

Experience with the Colorado River com- 
pact affords definite evidence that adoption 
of a compact on a stream is no tee 
against future troubles with water develop- 
ment. 

Over the years, dry seasons occurred, dem- 
onstrating that promoters of some projects 
had been unduly optimistic in their original 
estimates of water supply, based on too few 
years of actual runoff records. 

Substantial, reductions in irrigated acre- 
age had to be made on some projects, gen- 
erally as the result of litigation between 
the settlers and the construction company 
when the matter could not be settled by 
mutual agreement. Practically all canal 
companies, except a few with the very ear- 
liest natural flow rights, have been obliged 
to purchase stored water rights to furnish 
an adequate water supply during late sum- 
mer months. 

The principal new developments under- 
way at present are individually financed 
projects for ground-water pumping on newly 
irrigated lands. It is difficult to accurately 
estimate what additional acreage might be 
Bo irrigated, but it may be of the magnitude 
of another one-half million acres during 
the next 20 years in the area upstream from 
King Hill, 

Joint studies by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Corps of Engineers also indi- 
cate that perhaps some 30 new projects on 
the Upper Snake may be found feasible of 
construction before the area's water re- 
sources can be considered to be fully de- 
veloped. A number of these proposed proj- 
ects, however, have controversial features 
connected with them, and it will take many 
years to resolve the conflicting interests. 


The 50 Years of Equity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this 
week, May 20-26, 1963, is National Actors 
Equity Week. An editorial in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor—May 15, 1963— 
pays tribute to Equity’s notable 50-year 
history. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert this editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

THe 50 Years or Equiry 


A recent Broadway spectacular — the best 
people doing the best scenes and the best 
numbers of the last 50 years,“ according to 
Jean Dalrymple, producer—commemorated 
the birth of the most significant Influence 
on the American theater, Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation (the actors“ union) 50 years ago. 

Someone has said, The theater is the 
people's sweetheart. It is a rational, beau- 
tiful amusement, a great emotional power.” 
Yet the role of Equity has been long and 
rough, but with perseyerence, education and 
bulldoggedness Equity has accomplished, in 
large measure, what it set out to, namely, 
protection of the exploited actor: 

A standard contract and minimum wage 
are secure. No extra performances are per- 
mitted without pay. Now a road show can't 
close in Peoria leaving its cast stranded, for 
transportation back to New York is guar- 
anteed. And just last year Equity desegre- 
gated the National Theater in the Nation’s 
Capital in its fight against racial discrimina- 
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tion, deciding that no member would play 
a segregated house. Also a welfare fund and 
pension plan is theirs. 

Writing of Equity’s first strike (the famous 
actors’ strike of 1919) its first president, 
Francis Wilson, said: “There was no ques- 
tion of, wages, great or small, but simply of 
the abatement * * * of injustices which had 
grown with increasing severity. * * * The 
actors won their victory by their loyalty, by 
the force of public opinion, by the aid of 
their allies who stood by them unfalteringly, 
and by the justice of their cause.” 

Today's president, Ralph Bellamy, empha- 
sizes “Equity is the responsibility and the 
refiection—of each actor.” 

Vive l'Equity. 


Secretary Zuckert Addresses Meeting of 
American Ordnance Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, on May 9, 
1963, the Honorable Eugene M. Zuckert, 
Secretary of the Air Force, addressed a 
dinner meeting of the American Ord- 
mance Association at the Mayflower 
Hotel. Mr. Zuckert's first service to our 
Government more than 20 years ago was 
that of a management expert. Through 
the intervening years Mr. Zuckert has 
served our country in various positions 
of high responsibilty in the Government. 
All of his efforts have been characterized 
by an active interest in effective manage- 
ment. I am pleased that in his present 
area of responsibility he continues to 
emphasize improved management in dis- 
pensing the Air Force share of the gigan- 
tic expentiitures that are necessary for 
the defense of our country. 

In his speech Mr. Zuckert makes it 
quite clear that effective management is 
a product of leadership: 

There is nothing magic or basically dif- 
ferent about management in the aerospace 
age. It demands, as it always has, that the 
people at the top level of an organization 
apply the principles of leadership—that the 
top level staff concern themselves more 
deeply with the actual workings of their 
organization, 


In speaking to the industry leaders 
gathered for the American Ordnance 
Association meeting, Mr. Zuckert also 
made interesting points concerning the 
responsibility of industry. I take this 
opportunity to place the entire speech in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

REMARKS BY HoN. EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, AMERICAN 
ORDNANCE ASSOCIATION, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WaAsHINGTON, D.C. Mar 9, 1963 
The 45th annual meeting of any national 

organization can be an appropriate occasion 

to take a quick look at where we've been as 
well as a closer look at where we are going. 

This is particularly true in the case of the 

American Ordnance Association, whose pri- 

mary interest is not the past, but a present 

and future intimately related to our na- 

tional security. 2 
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The year 1918—45 years ago—was “the year 
of victory in the war to make the world safe 
for democracy.” 

Ironic as those words may sound, I believe 
history will confirm that it was such a war. 
History will also record that at least one 
major war and several minor were 
fought later in the 20th century for the 
same basic principles. 

Some of you have been members of this 
organization during all the years since its 
founding. Perhaps we should study the les- 
sons to be learned from nearly half a century 
of defense activity. 5 

One is that there is no such thing as mak - 
ing the world permanently safe for democ- 
racy. The world will be safe for the growth 
of the ideas and institutions of democracy 
only if freemen keep it that way by constant 
effort. I believe it will be an unending task. 

Another lesson is that war is not the best 
way of making the world safe for anything— 
although it is sometimes the only way to 
defend freedom once aggression. has begun. 

Our experience with this painful lesson of 
history in two World Wars and in Korea 
finally convinced us that we must maintain 
superior military strength to deter any ag- 
gressive power from launching a major at- 
tack against us or our allies. 

Our national policy of trying to serve, ex- 
pand and defend the goals of freedom—a 
policy which has evolved from such lessons 
rests on three foundations. 

The first is to strengthen the resources 
and the benefits of true, responsible free- 
dom both at home and abroad. 

The second is to make an unstinting ef- 

fort to identify and remove the causes of 
war, 
The third is to maintain as long as nec- 
essary the military strength clearly sufficient 
to deter or defeat any aggressor who might 
otherwise employ force against the interest 
of our Nation. 

As Secretary of Defense McNamara has 
said, our unavoldably vast Military Estab- 
lishment “exists for one purpose and one 
purpose only: to act as the servant of U.S. 
foreign policy. Our responsibility is to pro- 
vide this Nation with the means to safe- 
guard its legitimate interests and to meet 
Its commitments at home and around the 
world. The Defense Department exists to 
serve that purpose, and to serve none other.” 

The Department of Defense budget totals 
nearly $54 billion. I would like to cali your 
particular attention to the importance of 
proper management of the Air Force por- 
tion of that budget. We have made con- 
siderable progress since 1961, and, with the 
full cooperation of industry, we can further 
increase the value received from every tax 
dollar. 

But any consideration of further manage- 
ment Improvements must be made against 
the background of the pressent Air Force 
utilization of defense funds. The Air Force 
record—in which industry fully shares the 
credit—is one of which all Americans can 
be proud. 

With about 39 percent of the Defense 
budget, the Air Force not only provides our 
Nation with the Strategic Air Command 
(SAC) and its more than 80 percent of the 
free world’s strategic nuclear delivery capa- 
bility, but it also provides some 70 percent 
of the personnel for the North American 
Alr Defense Command, and the greatest por- 
tion of the facilities for defending our skies 
against attackers. 

In addition, the Air Force provides 

The greatest portion by far of the Nation's 
global military airlift and assault airlift; 

Air support for the Army; 

The primary air arms for our Armed 
Forces in Europe, the Pacific, the Far East, 
and Alaska; 

The major operational and research, devel- 
opment and e programs in the 
Department of Defense space effort; 
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The major Department of Defense sup- 
port of the national space program; 

Plus many other functions that contribute 
to our national strength. 

Forgive me if I mention only the Alr Force 
contributions. I do so with full awareness 
that you and I agree that the most powerful 
aggressor forces would have to be dealt with 
on land and at sea as well as in the sky. 
Each department has its speciality and none 
is more essential than another. 

I could continue on at length with what I 
believe is remarkable evidence of great value 
received for the dollar spent. 

For example, the Military Air Transport 
Service maintains a 115,000-mile system of 
military air routes on a wartime readiness 
basis. 

The Air Force Communications Service 
operates and maintains a global network of 
more than 5 million miles of communica- 
tions channels and a worldwide system of 
more than 1,600 electronic aids to air navi- 
gation and air traffic control. 

The Air Force Systems Command, which is 
Involved in coordinating the Nation's mili- 
tary and scientific efforts toward deeviopment 
of aerospace weapon systems, administers, 
at any given time, 60,000 contracts. 

The President's report to Congress on Aero- 
nautic and Space Activities shows that of 
the 54 satellites orbited by the United States 
in 1962, 40 were launched by the Air Force. 

More than 150,000 young men and women 
are given primary and advanced technical 
training by Air Training Command every 
year. 

Air Defense Command's 9th Aerospace 
Defense Division provides NORAD with the 
trained people who maintain a constant 
watch to detect and identify all objects 
in orbit around the earth. 

I know that most of you here are familiar 
with many other examples of value received 
for the Air Force portion of the Defense 
budget: The Thor, Atlas, the Titans, and the 
Minuteman; the X15 program being con- 
ducted in cooperation with NASA; the Agena 
satellite; the air crews on constant ground 
alert and those overhead in the air. 

At the heart of this great national defense 
effort, of course, are the people who perform 
these military tasks. These Americans de- 
serve more than we are giving them. This, 
fortunately, is being re ; I fervently 
hope that the military y increase now 
moving through Congress will emerge in a 
form adequate to reduce our serious losses of 
valuable men who see greener pastures out- 
side the Service. 

When you consider the vastness and com- 
plexity of this global enterprise that is the 
U.S. Alr Force, you can see why careful man- 
agement of all our resources 18 so vital. 

And whose responsibility is this manage- 
ment of national defense resources? The 
Air Force itself has a heavy responsibility, of 
course. But I say it is also industry’s re- 
sponsibility to a much greater degree than 
many businessmen realize. 

You in this association who hold key posi- 
tions in defense-related industry make many 
decisions affecting the final cost of military 
systems. How you manage your organiza- 
tions and your contracts can have a pro- 
found effect on defense expenditures and on 
the time it takes for our Nation to obtain 
operational systems, 

The cost of military preparedness continues 
upward. Every possible measure must be 
taken to control it and to assure a maximum 
of return from the investment. This is 


been and can be most helpful. 

All of us believe that the national will is 
better served, the public interest better pro- 
tected, and the Job more efficiently done un- 
der a system of producing our defense goods 
outside the house of Government but sub- 
ject to its direction and control. 


We all agree on the necessity of Govern- 
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ment controls, but we also recognize the dan- 
ger of their interfering with the job. The 
record of defense procurement for the 

15 years indicates that we haven't always 

the very best controls, or that our procure- 
ment processes were not as sound as they 
might have been, or that we were not care- 
ful enough in the way we managed the busi- 
ness. 

It scems to me we have not sufficiently 
adjusted the crisis-type procedures which 
emerged during wartime—both World War 
II and Korea—to the long-range require- 
ments of the cold war. 

I believe cost overruns and delays in de- 
velopment are as much a problem for indus- 
try as for the Government, 

All of us want to take advantage of the 
developmental and productive capability of 
the free enterprise system, which rewards 
imagination, enterprise and efficiency, To 
do so fully we must have more input from 
industry to the discipline of defense pro- 
curement, ~ 

Discipline in defense nt means 
the same thing that it does in combat 
prompt response to orders, skill in execution 
of the job, and individual responsibility for 
efficiency and effectiveness of the operation. 

In defense procurement we must b 
the kind of discipline that will improve cost 
estimates, delivery scheduling, and quality 
control; that will improve design and test 
procedures to keep down change orders and 
retrofits; and that will improve procedures 
to reduce maintenance costs. 

We in the military have committed our 
share of errors of omission and commission 
in our management of resources. But there 
are soft spots in management in industry. 
too, which only you can eliminate. 

More than ever before, defense contractors 
are going to find that the defense agencies 
are frugal and careful customers who will 
demand the best. At the same time, the 
best managed companies stand to gain. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara reem- 
phasized this policy recently in a statement 
to the Defense Industry Advisory Council. 
Generally, the Defense Department is in 
favor of somewhat greater profits in defense 
work through incentive awards based on 
performance. 

“But if profits are to Increase,” Mr. Mo- 
Namara said, “they must increase by in- 
creases in efficiency.” 

The best managed companies stand to gain 
by increasing their efficiency an so does the 
national security. The gain could be felt in 
much more than dollars saved—in much 
more than cost-effectiveness. For example, 
an across-the-board increase in reliability 
of the myriads of parts in our missiles and 
space boosters—in fuel systems, guidance 
and electronic systems, and all the other 
components—would mean significant im- 
provements in our effective missile strength 
as calculated by the Joint Strategic Target 
Planning Staff. It would also save critical 
time and dollars in our national space 
program. 

I believe that what we really are looking 
for when we talk about developing better 
management practices in Government and 
industry is mostly a change in attitude. It 
is a change demanded inevitably by the com- 
plex new technology and vastly greater cost 
of aerospace systems. Better management is 
not to be achieved by new slogans or gim- 
micks, but by our making sterner demands 
of ourselves and by our motivating our sub- 
ordinates to join wholeheartedly in the over- 
all effort. 

There is nothing magic or basically differ- 
ent about management in the aerospace age. 
It demands, as it always has, that the people 
at the top level of an organization apply the 
principles of leadership—that the top level 
staff concern themselves more deeply with 
the actual workings of their organization. 
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I know it's a tough job. We find that it 
(Some of you here heard General Gerrity 
and others discussing it at length this morn- 
-) It means constant probing and self- 
tion and stimulation of new ideas 
among your people—who, actually, are your 
Most valuable resources. It means meticu- 
Program control and scheduling as well 
— ingenuity and vision in achleving reallstic 
Cost estimates. 
As I said, we find it a constantly demand- 
and challenging part of the Air Force 
And we find it rewarding. For 
example, we recently surveyed 10 of our bases 
find out how their newly mechanized 
Supply accounting function was working out. 
We found that, on the average, each base 
been able to reduce its inventory value 
by $6.3 million because of better inventory 
control. And we found that supply support 
Sf the fying mission at the bases had also 
improved. 
We are constantly realizing new benefits 
our electronic data processing equip- 
t. We are continually amassing detailed 
ormation and analyzing it electronically 
to enable us to identify inspection require- 
ts and to better evaluate the reliability 
Of items and the requirement for replace- 
ments. It is paying off handsomely, Our 
Mereased analysis of maintenance data has 
Shown us, for example, that we were guilty 
Of overinspecting aircraft parts and compo- 
Rents. On one aircraft type alone we re- 
duced inspections to less than one-third of 
the requirement. 

Another effort that has shown gratifying 
Tesults is what we call Project MINT, for 
Material identification and new item control 
techniques. 

: gh this project we have reduced the 
Rumber of line Items in the Air Force sup- 
Ply system by 80,000 from an all-time peak 
Of about 2 million last June. We are screen- 
ine All new items being introduced into our 
teen ry_ and eliminating duplicate line 
tems. ‘These many thousands of reduc- 
tions should mean significant savings, con- 

that the average annual cost to 
manage a line item in the Air Force's in- 
ventory is about $100. 

These are only a few examples of time 

g. detailed management jobs we 

= doing to increase our efficiency and mil- 

tary effectiveness, As you can see, they are 

z indicative of an attitude and a firm 

than any unique ingenuity. I might 

add that they were prompted mostly by 

R ty—by the realization that we had to 

oust our organization simultaneously to 

long, hard pull of the cold war; to the 

Rew complex, high-cost systems; to sudden 

advancements in weapon systems and sud- 

den obsolescence; and to an intensified con- 
trol of the aerospace dollar. 

The Air Force must have effective sys- 
wes, delivered on time, at costs in keeping 
Rat Objectives. What you in industry must 
hig are reasonable profits. We both want 

best national defense obtainable. Con- 
tractors will be judged by their perform- 
Ance—their product, their schedules and 
Costs and the soundness of their manage- 
ment, 

We believe that we are getting more today 
than we haye in the past for the Govern- 

ent's dollar, through our own efforts as 
yell as yours in industry. But this still is 

t enough. We are faced with immense 
Problems in the next few years that make 

Mandatory that we achieve even more 
zecnomles. more reliability and more per- 
a , and at the same time, maintain 
tabs rr atmosphere in which the inevi- 
Med and indispensable new generation of 

apon systems can be achieved. 
tente ask you to share, to the fullest ex- 
8 this mutual responsibility to achieve 
t National defense objectives, 
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Progress in Michigan Under Gov. George 
Romney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr: BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an interesting 
and informative address by Gov. George 
Romney, of Michigan, before the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington, D.C., 
on May 22, 1963, on the achievements 
and progress of our great State. Gover- 
nor Romney is doing an outstanding job 
for the people of Michigan in straight- 
ening out the State's fiscal instability— 
a mess he inherited from two previous 
administrations. I hope other members 
will find time to read this interesting 
summary: 

Appress BY Gov. GEORGE ROMNEY, or 
MICHIGAN 


I came here today to sell Michigan, and 
I hope that while I succeed in that, I will 
also succeed in convincing you that that is 
my only purpose. 

I appreciate the opportunity to tell the 
Nation through you what Michigan is doing 
to extricate itself from its difficulties of the 
past few years. 

Just as Michigan's economic troubles, its 
financial crises and its political deadlock re- 
ceived national attention through the 1950's, 
so should its recovery from these difficulties 
be recognized and publicized in the sixties. 

Important changes are taking place in 
Michigan. 

The people of Michigan are showing new 
concern and determination. Indeed I be- 
lieve I accurately express their viewpoint 
when I say that they expect Michigan, with 
all its talents and resources, to be the best 
State in the Nation. 

As in the story of an ancient king we are 
seeking the answers to achieving that goal. 

The story is of a newly crowned king who 
wanted to be the best king his country ever 
had, so he traveled far and wide seeking the 
answer. His search was fruitless until he 
approached a schoolhouse in which the chil- 
dren were singing. Their song supplied the 
answer. Its lyrical message was: 


“The best kings are those, 
In this and all other lands, 
Who tackle the problems under their nose, 
With the tools that are under their hands.” 


I want to tell you today about the tools 
we have and how we plan to use them in our 
desire to be the best State in the United 
States. A 

Few are aware of Mi 's immense size, 
It is the largest State east of the Mississippi 
River in land and water area combined, It 
is almost as far from Ironwood to Detroit 
as It is from Detroit to New York City. Iron- 
wood, in the Upper Peninsula, is as far west 
as St. Louls; Hancock is as far north as Mon- 
treal, Canada; and Port Huron is as far east 
as Greenville, S.C., or Asheville, N.C. With 
Detroit as the center, a circle that includes 
Ironwood also includes Ottawa, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, Knoxville, and St. Louis. 

We are an inland State, and yet we have 
four times as much water area as any other 
State. We have a coastline longer than this 


Nation’s Pacific coast and as long as its 


Atlantic coast. As if that weren't enough 
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water, the Creator endowed us with 11,000 
inland lakes and 36,000 miles of streams, 

g of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 
1959 made Michigan the principal maritime 
State on the Nation's fourth seacoast. Now 
80 percent of the world's merchant fleet can 
reach Michigan's seaports. 

Most of its nearly 8 million people would 
agree, I think, that one of Michigan's prin- 
cipal virtues is Its fantastic diversity, 

Michigan is an unmatched combination of 
industrial empire, recreational paradise, and 
diversified agriculture, 

We are, as everybody in this room knows, a 
major industrial State. Our State has 13,432 
manufacturing establishments with 809,590 
employees. 

Michigan manufacturers turn out every- 
thing from wooden shoes and ball-point pens 
to atomic power and missile parts, from 
carpet sweepers for the homemaker to mine- 
sweepers for the Navy. 

Our industry is already highly diversified. 
Most people think of Michigan as a place 
where cars are made, and that is right. But 
it doesn't go far enough. Eighty-seven per- 
cent of all types of industry are found in 
Michigan. In addition to motor vehicles and 
parts, Michigan ranks first in cereals, first in 
public building furniture, first in gray iron 
foundries, first in nonferrous castings, in 
special dies and tools and in machine tool 
accessories, and we make nearly all the 
aspirin in the country. It is the home of 
many world famous firms. 

1. Dow Chemical Co. at Midland, Mich., is 
one of the world’s greatest chemical pro- 
ducers, It is the source for over 700 chemi- 
cal products. 

2. The world's largest single portland ce= 
ment plant is operated by the Huron Port- 
land Cement Co. in Alpen. : 

3. Colon is recognized as the “Magic Capi- 
tal of the World” because Abbott's Magic 
Novelty Co. is headquartered here. 

4. Some of the Nation's largest. papermilis 
are located in Kalamazoo, 

5. The Huron Milling Division of Hercules 
Powder Co, at Harbor Beach is the world’s 
largest producer of wheat starch and wall- 
paper paste. 

6, Sturgis is the drapery hardware capital 
of the world. Kirsch Co. produces more 
drapery hardware than any other manufac- 
turer. 

7. Shaw-Walker, of Muskegon, is the 
world’s largest exclusive maker of office 
equipment. 

8, The Upjohn Co, of Kalamazoo operates 
the largest pharmaceutical plant, under one 
roof, in the world. It contains more than 
1,600,000 square feet of floor space and covers 
over 21 acres. 

9. The Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. of 
Rockford, with plants in six Michigan com- 
munities, ts one of the Nation's leading pro- 
ducers of footwear. 

10. Three of America’s billion-dollar in- 
dustrial corporations and 16 of Its $100 mil- 
lion businesses are headquartered in Mich- 


igan. 

11. Michigan has a highly diversified 
skilled-labor force, manning 365 different 
types of industry found within the State. 
Michigan's labor unions and labor leaders are 
world renowned. 

While most people would readily concede 


the extent of our industrial might, they 


would be surprised to learn that Michigan 
is also a mighty agricultural State. Growing 
a greater variety of foods and leading the 
Nation in many, Michigan comes closer to 
setting the table, completely, than any other 
State. cr 

Right now, during Michigan Week, a bevy 
of agricultural queens is touring the East 
to-remind people of this. They were here 
on Monday. 

The annual retail value of Michigan's 
agricultural output is over $2 billion. 
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1. Michigan leads the Nation in the pro- 
duction of red tart cherries, field beans, blue- 
berries, cucumbers for pickles, gladioli bulbs 
and eastern White Winter wheat. 

2. Michigan’s No. 1 crop in value is corn, 
with production attaining 110 million 
bushels in some years. Second to this comes 
hay and pasture, and from these crops stem 
livestock and livestock products that make 
up two-thirds of Michigan’s agricultural in- 
come. 

3. Michigan produces and sells 75 percent 
of all the small fruit plants marketed within 
a 600 mile radius of its borders. 

4. Michigan produces two-thirds of the 
Nation’s supply of eastern White Winter 
wheat used in pastry and crackers, and as 
a blender for other flours. Good demand, 
sometimes at premium prices, keeps it from 
being a surplus item. 

5. Michigan ranks 2d in the production of 
plums; 3d in apples, pears, celery and grapes; 
4th in peaches; 5th in onions and carrots; 
6th in sugar beets; 7th in milk; 9th in po- 
tatoes, and 10th in corn and oats. 

Michigan is also one of the leading tourist 
States, and no wonder. Again, variety is the 
spice of our life. The 10 million travelers 
who come to Michigan every year can go 
trout fishing in April, lie on our white sand 
beaches in July and August, drink in the 
beauty of our fall follage in October, and 
ski at 1 of our 84 ski centers in January. 

Our tourist attractions and our folklore 
are frequently tied together. On the Lee- 
lanau Peninsula, beautiful Sleeping Bear 
Dunes tower 660 feet above Lake Michigan. 
Indian legend tells us of the mother bear 
and her two cubs, swimming through the 
water. The two cubs lag behind, and the 
faithful mother bear sleeps on the shore, 
vainly waiting for her babies, which are 
out in the water as Big Manitou and Little 
Manitou Islands. 

Michigan ranks among the top three States 
in the combined sale of hunting and fishing 
licenses. In 1961, Michigan sold 1,086,506 
hunting licenses and 927,627 fishing licenses. 

Michigan leads the country in the number 
of State parks and prepared campsites. Our 
State has 60 State parks and recreation 
areas, 23 State forests, 5 national forests, 
and 150 county and municipal camping 
parks. 

During the 19th century, much of the for- 
est that blanketed the greater part of Michi- 
gan fell to the lumberman’s ax. But we 
still have plenty left and have grown more— 
19 million acres, more or less, and 6 million 
of these are in State and national forests 
for the people to enjoy. 

Natural resources: Our copper country in 
the Upper Peninsula is the largest commer- 
cial deposit of native copper in the world. 
We have iron in abundance, our salt mines 
provide 20 percent of the Nation's salt, we 
lead the Nation in the production of gypsum, 
and Michigan has the greatest variety of 
minerals—metallic and nonmetallic to be 
found in any similar sized area in the world. 

Beauty: Michigan has this in abundance, 


Our scenic wonders are not limited to the 
mighty spectacle of Ford’s River Rouge 
plant or Detroit's towering skyline, impres- 
sive as they are. 

Less than a day’s drive from the industrial 
wonders of the southeastern part of the 
State lie the magnificent view of two penin- 
sula’s from our mighty Mackinac Bridge, 
the graceful sweep of sand dunes along the 
Lake coast, the sparkling rush of 
the Au Sable River through quiet forests. 
Further north, more breathtaking scenes— 
the Lake of the Clouds in the Porcupine 
Mountains, the Tahquamenon Falls where 
Longfellow tells us the Chippewa Chieftain, 
Hiawatha, built his first birch bark canoe 
at Munising, the historic riches of the copper 
country. 
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Well, I could go on about Michigan's nat- 
ural assets, but unfortunately, time isn't 
as unlimited as my enthusiasm. What is 
more important than the natural favors 
which God bestowed on Michigan is our 
people—people who have been drawn to its 
high rewards since the Frenchman, Etienne 
Brule, a scout for Samuel de Champlain, 
searching for a route to the Orient, reached 
what is now Michigan's Upper Peninsula 
in 1618, two years before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock. 

Without ‘the spirit, the intelligence, the 
skill, the courage and the imagination of 
these people and their organizations, Michi- 
gan would be nothing more today than the 
green wilderness which Brule found in the 
17th century. 

There was no compelling reason why Mich- 
igan should become the center of the world’s 
automotive industry. Favored as we were 
with natural resources, there were other 
areas of the Nation that could more easily 
have become the world capitol of the auto 
industry. 

What made the difference was the imagi- 
nation and energy of men like Ford, the 
Fisher brothers, Olds, and the other auto 
Pioneers. Nor was that combination alone 
enough to create the industrial miracle. It 
took the thousands of people who flocked to 
the State from all parts of the Nation and 
world, Danes, Belgiums, Negroes, Poles, Ger- 
mans, Italians, the Irish—their sinews and 
brains—to translate the dreams of a few 
into the reality of many. 

People make a state, and people can un- 
make it. their laxity, 
their devotion to selfish aims at the expense 
of the public good, through an allergic re- 
action to the idea of reasonable concession, 
through a dismal unconcern for the affairs 
of government, they can bring their state’s 
government and its economy into disarray. 

Everybody knows that this happened to 
Michigan in the late fifties. The polariza- 
tion of our economic strength into the forces 
of big business and big labor extended into 
the political arena, and our State govern- 
ment sank into the deadlock which ended 
in the infamous Payless Payday of 1959. 

But Michigan people would not long toler- 
ate this kind of stalemate. 

The spectacle of a State government that 
had become immobilized through the intran- 
sigience of two powerful groups was too 
much for the millions of Michigan citizens 
whose loyalty to Michigan transcended their 
loyalty to economic groups or political affilia- 
tion. 

These people went to work and attacked 
the roots of the problem—excessive partisan- 
ship, political deadlock, and an antequated 
State constitution that kept our State gov- 
ernment shackled to the 19th century. Over- 
coming the formidable obstacles of well-or- 
ganized opposition and natural inertia, these 
public-spirited citizens called a constitution- 
al convention into being—a convention that 
produced the most modern, most effective re- 
vised State constitution in the land. 

That constitution has now been adopted 
and will soon be put into effect. It will 
reshape the baroque design of our State gov- 
ernment into a functional structure well 
suited to the needs of the 20th century. It 
contains model proyisions for the apportion- 
ment of legislative seats, model provisions in 
civil rights, in education, in the executive 
branch and in the structure of local govern- 
ment. Michigan has demonstrated that 
there is no power on earth like the power of 
an aroused coalition of concerned citizens. 

I am happy to say that the newspapers, the 
commentators and critics who were laughing 
at Michigan a few short years ago—and with 
good reason—are now eyeing our State with 
envy and admiration. 

Editorialists joined in this enyy and wrote 
editorials with headlines like these: “Mich- 
igan Blazes a Trail,” “Michigan Goes Ahead,” 
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“Michigan Sets Good Example,” and Michl- 
gan Shows the Way.” 

As if our success in discarding a crippling 
constitution were not enough, other 
have been happening in Michigan to prove 
that there is a rhythm to the affairs of 2 
State, just as there is to the affairs of ® 
nation. 

That rhythm is becoming increasingly 
spirited. 

Our legislature has just completed the 
most productive session in its recent history: 

Our economy is booming. The automobile 
industry is headed toward the best year in 
its history. Nonfarm employment was UP 
113,000 in March of this year over last year: 
Unemploment was down over 62,000 over the 
same period. The automobile manufacturing 
companies are planning to invest more than 
$1 billion in facilities and equipment in 
Michigan this year and the five major utility 
companies will spend more than a quarter 
a billion for development. 

Legislation passed during the recent ses- 
sion should accelerate this boom. We have 
passed bills to reorganize our Economic De- 
velopment Department, allow local commu- 
nities to build plants to be leased to industry: 
committed additional funds to finance more 
job-creating research at our universities. 

Confronted with a strong challenge from 
California, our legislature acted within 3 
weeks to pass the key bills enabling Michigan 
to secure its claim as the United States nomi- 
nee for the 1968 Olympic games. 

Speaking of research, the theme of this 
year’s Michigan Week is “Spotlighting Re- 
search and Science for Our Future.“ 

Michigan industry is becoming increas- 
ingly aware that if it is to meet the com- 
petitive challenge of other States, it must 
channel some of the resources once concen- 
trated on production into research. And it 
is making great progress in this direction. 

National Science Foundation studies show 
that research and development expenditures 
per research person were higher in the auto 
industry in 1959 than in any other industry- 

Michigan’s two largest drug manufacturers 
spent $31 million on research in Michigan 
last year, or 12% percent of the industry's 
total research and development expenditure. 

Research conducted at the University of 
Michigan is growing at a more rapid rate 
than at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the University of California, or the 
California Institute of Technology. 

At the present time, the University of 
Michigan ranks third in the Nation in funds 
available for research, 

Wayne State University is establishing aD 
institute for biological systems engineering 
and an institute for surface studies. The 
University of Detroit is planning a $1,250,000 
biological research center. 

The pace of industrial research is accelerat- 
ing rapidly. Thirty-one research and devel- 
opment laboratories have been established in 
Ann Arbor in recent years. Lear Siegler. 
Inc., of Grand Rapids has a contract for a 
new space control display instrument panel 
for the X-15. Chrysler Corp., the University 
of Michigan, and Conductron Corp. have de- 
veloped an advanced reentry vehicle which 
has successfully passed two Air Force tests- 

Michigan is on the move, but we are 
moving in a way that we have never moved 
before. We have proved our capacity for 
leadership in industry, notably during World 
War II when we became known as the arsenal 
of democracy. Our network of outstanding 
colleges and universities is solid proof that 
we are leaders in education. Michigan has 
been a leader in the arts, and the names of 
men and women who were born or lived in 
Michigan attest to that—names like Ernest 
Hemingway, Edna Ferber, Robert Frost, Carl 
Sandburg, Ring Lardner, James Oliver Cur- 
wood, Thomas Schippers, Norman 
Gaddes, Marie Dressler, Joseph Maddy, Julie 
Harris. 
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What I hope Michigan is doing, in fact, 
What I believe Michigan is doing, is proving 
that it can become a leader in the art of 

ent. 
ership in government Is essential to 
economic strength, cultural excellence, and 
the maintenance of freedom. 
Michigan has already taken an important 
Step in asserting this leadership by adopting 
its new constitution. 

And it is taking another essential step— 

reestablishment of its financial integ- 

rity. We will complete the fiscal year on 

June 30 with a general fund operating sur- 

Plus of approximately $40.5 million—a sur- 

Plus which will go a long way toward reduc- 

Our deficit, Let me say, too, that it is 

g increasingly difficult for the leaders 

Of State and local governments to argue 

Successfully for the old-fashioned virtue of 

integrity in the atmosphere of def- 

icit spending and financial irresponsibility 
W mark the national scene. 

The things we haye started in Michigan 
are exciting, and I am proud to tell you 
about them. We are proud of our resources, 
Proud of our people, proud of our industrial 
and agricultural leadership. Our new con- 
stitution, our balanced budget, and a con- 
Structive legislative session attests to the 

that Michigan citizens are leaders in the 
art of self-government. 

We in Michigan hope, too, that we can 

onstrate that the States are more than 
Just political subdivisions of an all-power- 
ful Federal Government—that there is still 
& vital and progressive role for States to play 
Our constitutional structure. 
As we consider the future of the States, I 
we should judge them by the stand- 
ard against which all governments should 
be judged—their capacity to meet the needs 
Of the people. 
Too many people, it stems, are for State’s 
ts because they want to keep things 
happening. They are afraid or op- 
to change. They want to make States 
into roadblocks on the path to progress. 

Our concern should not be for some ab- 
stract concept of States’ rights. It is ab- 
Surd to preach States’ rights if the States 
are citadels of inaction. General Eisen- 
hower put it aptly in his address to the 
Michigan Constitutional Convention when 
he said, “It is idle to champion States’ 
tights without upholding States responsi- 
bilities as well.” 

And further: 

ever under our constitutional system 
Could the national Government have si- 
Phoned away so much State responsibility 
and authority without the neglect, acqui- 
. cooperation of the 
States themselves. Every State failure to 
Meet a pressing public need has created the 
opportunity, developed the excuse, and fed 
the temptation for the national Govern- 
ment to poach on the State's preserve.” 

I agree with these statements because I 

e. the approach to the problem of in- 
ental relations should depend 

Primarily on the strengthening of State and 
local governments. The way to increase 
State and local power and responsibility is 
to reinvigorate State governments, rather 
0 to emasculate the national Govern- 


Therefore, I want to go on record as being 
opposed to current proposed amend- 
ments to our national Constitution which 
Sna turn the clock back to the mid-18th 
I am referring to the suggested consti- 
tutional amendments being promoted by the 
Volunteer Committee on Dual Sovereignty. 
These suggested constitutional amend- 
ments would allow the States to amend the 
Constitution without approval of Congress, 
to deny the Supreme Court's jurisdiction In 
onment cases, and to establish a court 

ot the union above the Supreme Court. 
. If adopted, they would almost turn the 
Country back to the days of the Confedera- 
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tion of altering the fundamental balance 
of power between State governments and 
the national Government. This balance of 
power is as vital to the effective functioning 
of our Government as the balance between 
the legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches which was one of the most in- 
genious inventions of our Nation's founders. 

The mutilation of the Federal Government 
is not the answer to the growing problem 
of centralization.- The answer is the 
strengthening of local and State govern- 
ments, 

Michigan hopes to lead the way in this 
field, It hopes to be as widely recognized in 
the future as a problem-solving State, as 
it has been in the immediate past as a 
problem State. 

What are some of the guidelines a prob- 
lem-solving State must adopt if it is to meet 
responsibilities which the Federal Govern- 
ment might otherwise be forced to meet? 
I would list these: 

1. It must stimulate and support indl- 
vidual responsibility and voluntary coopera- 
tion in meeting as many needs and solving 
as many problems as possible. 

2. It must take action to protect and 
extend the means of grassroots citizen par- 
ticipation in the political life of the com- 
munity, State, and Nation. Political parties 
should be made subject to popular control 
by the people themselves. Continual at- 
tempts must be made to elevate the level 
of political debate particularly through rele- 
vant discussion in political campaigns of 
the basic issues. 

3. It must seek bold solutions for its prob- 
lems, daring to innovate and strike out in 
new directions. It should not be content 
with traditional ways of doing things. It 
should not leave creative experimentation to 
the national Government. 

4. It must act vigorously to protect and 
enlarge all civil rights that are guaranteed 
by the U.S. Constitution, or by the State, or 
by act of Congress or State statute. 

5. It must not hesitate to reject Federal 
p which, in its own independent 
judgments, appear to be ill-conceived, Ul- 
timed, unduly restrictive, or unnecessary, 
and seek effective joint action by the States 
themselves to reverse the excessive concen- 
tration of power and responsibility in the 
Federal Government. 

By following these guidelines, I believe the 
States can effectively fulfill the responsibili- 
ties which the Founding Fathers intended 
them to bear, 

Michigan has had a glorious past. It has 
excelled in many of its contributions to the 
Nation's strength. It is our determination 
to do more in the future. We belleve the 
Nation’s strength can be no greater than the 
combined strength of the 50 States. A State 
can be no stronger than the combined 
strength of its local communities. And the 
strength of each community rests upon the 
combined strength of its citizens. 

Building a stronger Michigan will be prem- 
ised on building stronger communities and 
stronger citizens. Michigan wants to be 
the best State in the United States and we 
believe we have the tools to do it, and the 
people to do it. 


The Problem of Aid to Indonesia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
“3 question of aid to Indonesia has become 
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a most controversial issue. The United 
States has cut off major aid to Indonesia 
pending action by the Government of 
that country to increase economic and 
political stability. 

However, in recent months small 
amounts of aid have gone to Indonesia, 
amounting to some $20 million. Presi- 
dent Sukarno, while not a Communist, 
has said that Indonesia and Communist 
China are “comrades in arms.” 

He hardly sounds like a very safe bet 
as a friend of the United States. 

At the same time, however, we must 
not fail to remember that the Republic 
of Indonesia stands out as one of the 
most important countries in Asia. 

This nation, with a population ap- 
proaching 100 million, is the fifth largest 
in the world. It supplies a large share 
of the world’s requirements of rubber, 
tin, and oil. Strategically it occupies a 
position of crucial importance to the 
security of the free world, flanking the 
southeast Asian mainland and con- 
trolling the key passages between the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans.. Politically it 
has become the target of a massive Com- 
munist bloc campaign to win it away 
from its proclaimed policy of non- 
involvement and cold war neutrality. 

Recent events in Indonesia have been 
cause for concern by the United States 
and our allies. The Indonesian economy 
has been deteriorating at an alarming 
rate. A complex of motives and fears 
has led the Indonesian Government to 
take an adamant stand in opposition to 
the formation of Malaysia, which we see 
as the best solution to the problem of the 
region's security. Visits by top leaders 
from Russia and Communist China have 
underscored the determination of the 
Communist bloc to push ahead with its 
all-out efforts to subvert the independ- 
ence of this vital country. 

There is a tendency among some cir- 
cles in this country to recoil from the 
facts, to assume that the battle to pre- 
serve Indonesia’s freedom has already 
been lost. Eminently it is not lost. We 
are still in the midst of that battle, and 
our chances of success will depend on our 
staying power. We have, in fact, a great 
advantage over the Russians and Com- 
munist Chinese in this battle, because we 
want nothing from Indonesia other than 
what the people of Indonesia themselves 
want: independence, freedom from for- 
eign influence, and a better material life. 
Our job is to make this clear to the In- 
donesian people. 

Rather than wringing our hands over 
Indonesia’s impending loss, rather than 
castigating the Indonesian Government 
for its actions—which often serves sim- 
ply as a goad to inexperienced and sen- 
sitive Indonesian leaders—I suggest we 
get on with the real job, that of helping 
the people of this rich, strategically 
vital nation to resist Communist blan- 
dishments and pressures. 

In this connection, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the re- 
spected Singapore Straits Times of May 
10, 1963, which presents a sound view of 
what we have at stake in Indonesia from 
& source on its very borders: : 

Arp For JAKARTA 

Indonesian leaders see in Malaya and Ma- 

laysia a menace which does not exist. The 
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threats and insults which have poured out 
of Jakarta have in turn had their effect on 
the Malayan image of Indonesia. There is 
some tendency to refer to Indonesia as 
though it has already slid rather more than 
halfway into the Communist camp, with 
D. N. Aidit manipulating Ministers like 
marionettes and preparing to take over the 
show altogether. This is-no less a distortion. 
However heavily confrontation may press 
upon Malaya, it is necessary to make an ef- 
fort to see Indonesia in a truer perspective. 
The Communists are stronger than might be 
wished, but are by no means in a position to 
seize total power. To behave as though they 
are bound to win is to help them to win. 

If this holds true from the point of view 
of a wise regulation of Malayan diplomatic 
attitudes toward Indonesia, it is even more 
true in a world context. The American Sen- 
ators and Congressmen who are presently 
working themselves into a rage over the 
recent grant of U.S. $17 million to the In- 
donesia Government from the President's 
Emergency Foreign Aid Fund betray re- 
markable shortsightedness. One Represent- 
ative has gone so far as to imply that it 
would be treasonable to offer Indonesia 
another cent in view of President Sukarno's 
recent fraternization with Communist 
China's Chairman Liu Shaochi. While here 
ls every excuse for American irritation the 
temptation to apply the obvious punishment 
should be resisted. The effect of shutting 
off aid will be to hasten Indonesia’s economic 
deterioration. The result will not be to 
chasten the anti-American elements, but to 
strengthen the Communists, A wiser policy 
is that enunciated by President Kennedy's 
aid administrators. If Indonesia makes a 
real effort to put her economic house in 
order, so that aid can be put to effective use, 
further applications will be favorably con- 
sidered. If not, they will be refused. In the 
latter case, the injection of American dollars 
would produce no worthwhile results and the 
money might as well be saved. 


The Wheat Referendum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, Tuesday’s wheat referendum 
was a resounding mandate to the Con- 
gress and the administration that our 
people want less Government, fewer con- 
trols, and an end to this cycle of having 
the Government do more for its citizens, 
The people of this country want to solve 
their own problems without the do-good- 
ers and bureaucrats from Washington 
interfering. 

In the questionaire which was just 
completed, the farmers in the Third Dis- 
trict of Nebraska voted 68.8 percent 
against this wheat referendum. Their 
reaction to the Domestic Peace Corps is 
69 percent no“; to the Youth Conser- 
vation Corps, 78.6 percent “no.” 

If the Congress and the administra- 
tion will heed this referendum and in- 
terpret this wheat vote correctly, plans 
for more new programs such as mass 
transportation, urban renewal, Domestic 
Peace Corps, National Youth Opportu- 
nities Act, education bills, Medicare— 
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and yes; even tax cuts as long as we are 
running a deficit—will be dropped. If a 
referendum could be held on all of these 
spending programs, the voters would 
overwhelmingly reject them as they did 
the wheat program Tuesday. 

I trust that the Congress will give 
pause and refiect somberly on this vote 
of Tuesday and carry the mandate into 
other fields of legislation. 


University of Chicago Awards Doctorate 
to Woman From Nigeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a close bond between Africa and 
the University of Chicago, the graduates 
of which are scattered among many of 
the new African nations. Iam happy to 
announce that at the university’s recent 
convocation a doctorate for the first 
time was awarded a woman from Nigeria. 
This is especially interesting because the 
director of the American AID mission in 
Nigeria, his assistant and the program 
director, with their wives, all are grad- 
uates of the University of Chicago. I 
envision Nigeria as one of the great na- 
tions of the world in the foreseeable 
future. 

Dr. Banta of Nyasaland, whom I place 
high on my list of African leaders who 
are building on the African Continent 
an enduring fortress of freedom and hu- 
man dignity, is a former student at the 
University of Chicago. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
the following news article from the Hyde 
Park Herald of May 15, 1963: 

Earns Fmsr DOCTORATE EVER AWARDED 

NIGERIAN WOMAN 

The first Nigerian woman to become a doc- 
tor of philosophy earned the Ph. D. degree 
here at the University of Chicago. 

Grace Alele, 30, 1414 East 59th was 
awarded the degree in comparative education 
at the university's 301st convocation. 

President George Wells Beadle, 5955 Uni- 
versity, in ceremonies at Rockefeller Memo- 
rial Chapel, handed her the diploma and bid 
her “welcome to the community of scholars.” 

Miss Alele, who has remained here this 
spring, plans to return to her native country 
to train teachers. 

She wrote her dissertation on “The Dy- 
namics of Education in the Birth of a New 
Nation: Case Study of Nigeria.” 

Raised in the delta region of western 
Nigeria, Miss Alele attended elementary 
school in the town of Marri. She went to 
Queens College in Lagos for her secondary 
education and then entered the University 
of Ibadan where she earned two degrees—a 
BA in general studies and a BA honors in 
mathematics, awarded her through an exter- 
nal examination by the University of London. 

Miss Alele did her graduate work under the 
guidance of C. Arnold Anderson 5650 Dor- 
chester. He said her dissertation was “a most 
interesting and informative assessment of the 
social factors influencing the development of 
education in Nigeria.” Y 
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He added that “her study also throws con- 
siderable light upon the key role that edu- 
cated men have played in the emergence of 
the Nigerian Nation and upon the contrast- 
ing influence of American and British edu- 
cated men.” 

Miss Alele's mother, Mrs. Mary Alele, who 
lives in Warri, Nigeria, is a former elementary 
school teacher. Her brother John is a prac- 
ticing attorney in Lagos. A second brother, 
Christian, is senior registrar at Lagos Uni- 
versity teaching hospital. 


U.N. Special Session—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations, 
U Thant, recently listed some of the ac- 
complishments of the United Nations in 
keeping the peace over the years. The 
current special session of the General As- 
sembly seeks agreement on a formula for 
sharing the costs of this vital work. 

In a message to the people of Sweden 
on April 30, 1963, the Secretary General 
stated, in part, as follows: 

Tue UNITED NATIONS AS A FORCE For PEACE 


The United Nations has responded in & 
practical way to a variety of crises in its 18 
years of existence, and has, in the process, 
developed practices and ents which 
have greatly enlarged its capacity to deal 
with emergencies. 

One of the most encouraging of the prag- 
matic developments that I have mentioned 
has been the increasing use of the military 
personnel of member states for the mainte- 
nance of the peace in various parts of the 
world under United Nations auspices and 
the adaptation of the military art to the task 
of maintaining the peace. 

Methods of using military personnel pro- 
ductively on a far smaller scale than is en- 
visaged in the charter have been evolving 
since the early years of the United Nations. 
These relatively modest enterprises have all 
been directed to the control of explosive sit- 
uations before they get out of hand and 
spread. In Greece in 1947 and 1948 the mili- 
tary attachés of the members of the United 
Nations Commission proved themselves in- 
valuable as an observer group in checking 
on infiltration into Greece from her north- 
ern neighbors. In Kashmir, an observer 
group of military officers was formally set 
up by the Security Council and is still 
operating. 

The first truce agreements in the Palestine 
war in July 1948 were enforced on the ground 
by some 700 United Nations military observ- 
ers working under the United Nations media- 
tor and his chief of staff. This team later 
developed into the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization after the conclu- 
sion of the armistice agreements between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors in 1949. This 

tion played, and is still playing, a 
vital role in keeping the peace in the Middle 
East and in regulating frontier incidents in 
such a way that they do not develop into 
much more serious conflicts. 

A far larger scale and more unusual! inter- 
national peacekeeping organism was evoked 
by the critical situation which arose in 
October 1956 following the armed interven- 
tion In the Suez Canal area of the forces of 
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Israel, France, and the United Kingdom— 
© creation of a United Nations police and 
Peacekeeping force, the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Middle East, which 
for a peaceful withdrawal from 
Egyptian soil of the armed forces of France, 
the United Kingdom, and Israel, and the 
of the vital waterway—the Suez 

Canal. The Force still watches over the 
Peace on the once troubled frontier between 
and the United Arab Republic. It 
Presents one major problem—it is so useful 
and necessary that it is hard to envisage a 
date when it can be withdrawn from the 


The Lebanon crisis of 1958 evoked another 
Kind of United Nations military organization, 
& corps of 600 observers to watch over the 


Nations was confronted with its most com- 
Plex and pressing peacekeeping task to date. 

So has been written about the 
Congo and the United Nations involvement 
there in the past 214 years that I shall do no 
More here than to mention the general pro- 
this problem, which have a 
be obscured by a wealth of 
controversial detail. On the 


`; and for the United Nations 
Which ts assisting them, but given the fear- 
Some complexity of the problem and the 
‘Tosscurrents and conflicts of interests at 
. from the global level to the tribal 
level, which afflict the Republic of the Congo, 
t is remarkable that this pioneering effort 
community of nations has not only 
one tts members, the Congo, In its 
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ort. 

Another operation, also involving an un- 
Precedented role for the United Nations, has 
peenwhile passed off peacefully and success- 

uly and, as is the rule with successful 


an interim period of United Nations 
taministration safeguarded by a United Na- 
ons force, to the sovereignty of Indonesia, 
entire operation taking place with the 
mutual agreement of the parties concerned. 
This is the first time in history that an in- 
ternational organization has assumed direct 
administrative authority for a territory in 
the process of historic transition. 
1 I hope that the United Nations operations 
have mentioned may, in their modest way, 
& pointer in the right direction and an 
t in the constructive future 
Use of the military art. They are the first 
Stopings, imperfect admittedly, toward the 
Sind of international authority which is one 
the inescapable conditions of agreed dis- 
armament. 
nania last year at Uppsala that the United 
— must ultimately develop in the same 
y as sovereign states have done, and that, 
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if it is to have a future, it must eventually 
assume some of the attributes of a state. It 
must have the right, the power, and the 
means to keep the peace. We are only in the 
beginning and the will surely take 
several generations. But the peacekeeping 
operations already conducted by the United 
Nations provide the hope that we are on the 
road to these essential developments, 


Air Rate Issues Loom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, for 11 years 
the transpacific air-route case has been 
in progress, with several starts, stops, 
and false hopes raised along the way. 
The outcome of this case is of high in- 
terest to people residing in all parts of 


the country, but it is of particular inter- 


est to those on the west coast, whose 
cities serve as gateways to the far corners 
of the Pacific. 

We of the Northwest have been watch- 
ing the progress of this case with keen 
interest because a change in the pattern 
of air service in the Pacific could greatly 
enhance the US. ability to improve 
American-flag service for all Pacific air 
travelers and shippers. Three years ago 
a Civil Aeronautics Board examiner filed 
a report with the CAB with specific 
recommendations which would greatly 
strengthen the economy of the North- 
west and better suit the convenience of 


the traveling public as a whole. Unfor- 


tunately, a change in administration 
precluded bringing this recommendation 
to its final conclusion, as such recom- 
mendations require Presidential ap- 
proval. _ 

The case is again before the Civil Aero- 


nautics Board and has been reopened for 


updated testimony. I hope there will 
be speedy action in bringing this case to 
a conclusion along the lines urged by the 
CAB examiner. 

Mr. Speaker, an informative editorial 
on this subject appeared in the May 19 
issue of the Seattle Times and, under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
RECORD: 

Am-Rourx Issues Loom 


Last week the 11-year-old transpacific air- 
route case returned to the public eye when 
the Civil Aeronautics Board permitted at- 
torneys for concerned airlines and commu- 
nities to add new arguments to thousands of 
pages of testimony already accumulated. 

Recently, the Kennedy administration 
promulgated a general policy governing U.S. 
oversea commercial airline operations. 

These and related air-route developments 
should be watched carefully for their impatt 
on both the national and local economies. 

From the national viewpoint, there is 
reason for concern in the of sub- 
sidized, nationalized for ign airlines at the 
expense of American carriers. 

Locally, Seattle must be alert to threats to 
the city’s air-gateway status in an era when 
technological advancements are changing 
the world's air maps. 

The administration’s newly pronounced 
air policy seeks to strengthen the United 
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States’ competitive position by a modified 
“one-around-the-world-carrier” concept, 
under which Pan American World Airways 
would have access to world markets on—in 
the words of the policy statement—"a scale 
comparable to that of the flag carriers or 
combinations of carriers of other major civil- 
aviation powers.” 

The policy does permit other American 
airlines to continue to be authorized to serve 
certain oversea areas in competition with 
the single U.S. global carrier. 

This point touches directly on the issues 
involved in the long-drawn-out transpacific 
route case. 

An attorney for Northwest Orient Airlines 
last week urged the board to drop the whole 
case on the grounds that the public is well 
served by the existing Pacific route struc- 
ture. 


It cannot be disputed that much of the 
evidence accumulated in the case now is out 
of date. 

But if the CAB does decide to change the 
Pacific pattern, a readymade blueprint is at 
hand. This is the report filed nearly 3 
years ago by a CAB examiner who recom- 
mended, among other things, that Pan 
American be permitted to make traffic stops 
at Seattle on North Pacific flights between 
California and the Orient, and that North- 
west be allowed access to the Central Pacific 
route to the Orient. 

Such changes would improve Seattle's air- 
gateway status and provide better American- 
flag service for all Pacific air travelers and 
shippers. 

As such, they represent a fortunate blend- 
ing of national and local interests. 


A Golden Fiscal Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, nu- 
merous economic reports and analyses 
have been received in recent weeks which 
indicate the recession predicted by some 
administraiton spokesmen has not devel- 
oped and that the economy is in a sub- 
stantially sound condition, witnessing 
considerable growth. 

Since this development contradicts the 
expectations and motivations for many 
of the administration policies, the 
thought has occurred to many that a 
change in New Frontier philosophy 
would be in order. 

This thought has been very well ex- 
pressed in an article by Columnist Rich- 
ard Wilson in the Wednesday Washing- 
ton Evening Star, which I place into the 
Recorp at this point, feeling it speaks 
for itself, containing practical, construc- 
tive suggestions for the President: 

A GOLDEN FISCAL OPPORTUNITY 
(By Richard Wilson) 

If President Kennedy were to follow his 
own formula of dynamic, and adjustable, 
leadership he would go before Congress and 
say something like this: 

“When I last addressed you in January, 
conditions were different than today. We 
could not then foresee clearly the rising 
strength of the economy. It is, in any case, 
difficult to peer 18 months into the future 
as we must do in the formulation of a Fed- 
eral budget. 
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“We see now, however, a heartening rise 
in most of the reliable business indicators 
on a scale likely to carry well into next year 
if not beyond. 

“I saw In January, as I see now, the neces- 
sity of a general reduction in taxation to 
release the brake on economic growth. 

“But the Improved economic outlook no 
longer justifies a rate of Federal spending to 
produce a $12 billion deficit as a spur for 
increased economic activity. 

“It Is still relatively early in the Congres- 
sional session. Action has not been taken 
on most of the appropriations bills. I be- 
lieve that the Congress would be Justified in 
cutting on the average of 5 to 10 percent 
from the original budget submissions except 
in those areas where the Federal Government 
has fixed obligations.” 

Unfortunately, there is no sign that Mr. 
Kennedy will make such an address to Con- 
gress. But he would do so if he carried out 
his own ideas of a flexible response to chang- 
ing conditions in the of using execu- 
tive powers to control the economic climate. 

On the contrary, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Dillon, hails the improved eco- 
nomic prospects as likely to so increase Goy- 
ernment tax revenues that the prospective 
$12 billion budget deficit will be cut by $1 
billion. It would be possible to cut it much 
more by a sensible attitude toward Govern- 
ment expenditures In every field, including 
foreign aid, space, and defense. 

When he addressed Congress on January 
15, Mr. Kennedy proposed to pour more 
money into the national economy and take 
proportionately less out. Now there is cer- 
tainly less economic justification for the 
planned deficit program than in January, 
and every justification for the adoption of 
stabilizing economic policies. 

Moreover, there is more reason now, with 
the increased economic activity, to believe 
that lowered rates of taxation might result 
in increased Government revenues. 

Mr. Kennedy thus has at this moment a 
golden opportunity to move away from the 
huge planned deficit of January into a so- 
berer and sounder program of spending and 
taxation. 

He appears to be caught, however, as he 
has been in other instances, in the webs of 
his own rhetoric. He has anticipated, in 
hard-to-swallow syntax, conditions that did 
not materialize. He tends to become frozen 
into doctrinaire positions from which he has 
difficulty receding, perhaps because he has 
formulated them so well in words. 

The idea of a “sophisticated” Western Eu- 
rope approach to planned deficits on a large 
scale is one of these fixations, in spite of new 
evidence that these doctrines are getting the 
Western Europeans into trouble. 

France, at the moment, is going through 
a palnt ul economie period of adjustment and 
reaction to its planned deficits policies. 
Business credit is being curbed, prices are 
being frozen, retail profit margins Umited, 
and income taxes increased in a convulsion 
that adversely affects the popularity of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s grand economic design. 

Mr. Kennedy can not longer point with any 
satisfaction to Western economic 
policies as an example for the United States, 

Inability to perceive and respond quickly 
and accurately to changing economic trends 
is the inner weakness of the modified eco- 
nomic planning policies which appeal to 
President Kennedy. His predecessor, Mr. 
Eisenhower, no genius in economic matters, 
erred perhaps on the side of not responding 
at all in the conviction that conditions 
would probably have changed before his ac- 
tion could have its effect. 

Mr. Kennedy’s attitude is, in part, a re- 
action against the Elsenhower let-it-alone 
policy, but the President need not be con- 
trolled by such compulsive feelings. 

He could act now, promptly and surely, 
toward more rational fiscal policies, which 
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probably would be heartily welcomed in 
Co: and make his way easier in his 
entire legislative program. 


Israel’s Concern Over Arab Buildup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include a 
dispatch in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of May 22, 1963, from the oversea 
editor of that newspaper, writing from 
Jerusalem. The dispatch follows: 

ISRAEL ALERTS UNITED STATES ON ARABS 

(By Henry S. Hayward) 5 

JERUSALEM.—Israel has no doubt of 
American good intentions in the Middle 
East—but it is deeply concerned lest the 
United States wrongly interpret what Egyp- 
tian President Nasser is capable of doing. 

“Remember Cuba,“ an Israel official 
pointed out. “America came perilously close 
to being fooled by Castro and the Soviet 
rockets—and Cuba is so close to your coun- 
try it is an offshore island. 

“So how can Washington be so positive 
it Is correct about Nasser's true intentions 
here in the far-off Middie East?" 

Comments such as this epitomize the 
gnawing apprehension over Arab—particu- 
larly Egyptian—military potential which 
one hears expressed over and over again by 
ordinary Israel people, by government 


sources, and by Premier David Ben-Gurion | 


himself. 
MILITARY CAPABILITY OBSERVED 


They say things like this: 

When did anyone else have it so good as 
President Nasser? He has United States 
economic aid, Soviet military did, and Ger- 
man scientists. What other nation, except 
nonalined India, has received aid like this 
from both East and West? they ask. 

How can Israelis trust Mr. Nasser when he 
speaks openly in his book and in speeches of 
obliterating their country? Why not be- 
lieve him? After all, he is getting, or already 
possesses, the military wherewithal. 

By this means they remind a visitor that 
the Cairo regime now has ground-to-ground 
rockets allegedly capable of reaching all 
Israel territory in a matter of seconds, plus 
bombers (Soviet TU-16's) which could be 
over Israel cities and defense zones within 6 
minutes from their Sinai bases. > 

Israel, on the other hand, has no known 
military rockets (aside from promised U.S. 
Hawks, which are short-range, defensive 
ground-to-air missiles) and no bombers, al- 
though it has excellent French Mirage 3's to 
counterbalance Egypt's MIG 21's (and ex- 
pected MIG 23's). 

QUICK WAR HELD POSSIBLE 


They add that Arab Legion tanks, in theory 
at least, could push across the narrow waist 
of Israel at Natanya, where it is only 12 miles 
wide, in half an hour, thereby cutting the 
country in half and splitting industrial Tel 
Aviv from the main port of Haifa. 

Any war Israel starts or wins will not be 
the last war with the Arabs. Israel has 
neither the desire nor the potential to wipe 
out some 30 million Arabs and take title to 
their vast territories. The Arabs, by con- 
trast, would start every attack upon Israel 
as a war of annihilation whose optimum ob- 
jective would be utterly to destroy the Israel 
State and its 2 million people. 
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Informed and serious Israel experts are 
apparently honestly convinced it is latent 
and implied in every Nasser move, in every 
commitment to the Arab world, that another 
all-out Arab attack sooner or later will be 
launched. They simply cannot believe the 
Egyptian leader will choose the pea 
course—or that he will be too preoce 
with building Arab unity to make war on 
Israel for years to come. 

“The moment he has the necessary arms 
and is convinced he can win, he will attack, 
I was told repeatedly during the course of a 
2-week tour of Israel. 

At the root of the Arab-Israel trouble to- 
day ls the fact that in Jerusalem and 
Aviv Mr. Nasser seems to tower like a power- 
ful new Goliath, larger than life. That be 
actually is beset by problems with quarrel- 
some neighbors and has 23 million hungry 
mouths at home to consider does not register 
here. 

NOTICE TO NASSER ADVOCATED 

The distorting mirror likewise makes Arabs 
regard tiny Israel—variously compared in 
size to Massachusetts or New Jersey, Bel- 
gium or Wales—as constituting a tremen- 
dous threat to their future, as a military 
giant able to cut through Arab forces like 
butter, backed by all the might of the United 
States and the American press. Yet 
itself thinks it is badly neglected and poorly 
equipped in all these departments. 

What then does Israel recommend the 
United States should do to preserve peace iD 
the Middle East that it has not already done? 
This question I asked many times, and the 
following is the essence of the replies: 

Israel feels Mr. Nasser should be put on 
definite notice that if he alone or a group 
of Arab powers attacks another Middle East- 
ern nation, the United States will come to 
the aid of the nation attacked. 

It is Mr. Ben-Gurion's publicly expressed 
opinion that if the United States and the 
Soviet Union would tell Mr. Nasser to make 
peace with Israel, emphasizing that there 
would be no more arms forthcoming, that 
there should be no more threats of obliterat- 
ing the Jewish national state, then the 
Egyptian leader would have no alternative 
but to comply. . 


Legitimate Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
te) 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the New York World-Telegram & Sun 
published an excellent editorial on the 
question of propriety of Members of 
Congress holding Reserve or National 
Guard commissions. A resolution re- 
cently introduced by two of our col- 
leagues in this body and also by the 
other body calls for a judiciary inquiry 
into the matter. It is high time such an 
inquiry takes place. I commend the 
New York World-Telegram & Sun for 
its timely editorial: 

LEGITIMATE QUESTION 

Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, who also is & 
Reserve Air Force major general, believes 
there is a legitimate question whether & 
Member of Congress can, with propriety, also 
hold military rank. 

The framers of the Constitution specifically 
provided that “no person holding any offic® 
under the United States shall be a Member 
of either House.” 
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They also made Congress the sole judge of 
its own membership. 

Until recent years, Congress consistently 
ruled that Members could not retain their 
Seats if they accepted military commissions. 
Virginia’s fiery John Randolph successfully 

ded expulsion of a fellow Member who 
Violated this precept. There must be, Ran- 
dolph told the Seventh Congress, “no shadow 
Of executive influence” on the Hill. 

Some 175 Congressmen today hold Reserve 
or National Guard commissions, Reservists 

ve their own congressional training units. 

Congressmen are Reserve major gen- 
frals. Two congressional staff members are 
e brigadlers. 
Congress has apparently just drifted into 
state of affairs. If nothing else, it dra- 
Matically highlights the change in national 
Moods and attitudes. 

The Senate has ordered its Judiciary Com- 
Mittee to begin an inquiry into the matter. 

Nobody suggests reservist-Congressmen 
are up to anything illegal or immoral. It fs 
Only important that the proper committees 
Consider the matter and report promptly. 

A legitimate question has been raised and 

answering, 


Mother Alberta, Humanitarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, our 
hearts go out always to those whose ef- 
forts are directed toward serving their 
fellow man. We have seen the universal 
acceptance and admiration for such 
American endeavors as project Hope and 

Peace Corps. Yet, antedating these 
Noble causes has been the dedicated and 
Often unknown work of men and women 
or the church. And it is about one of 
these fine people that I would like to talk 

y: Mother Alberta, of Newark, N. J., 
and Africa. 

Mother Alberta was born in Newark, 
N.J., where she attended St. Lucy’s 
Grammar School. During her early 
schooldays she was known to be a fun- 
loving tomboy—who put aside her base- 
ball bat and gloves to enter a convent at 

age of 14. She graduated from St. 
John’s Villa in Staten Island and fur- 
thered her education at Fordham Uni- 
Versity. She is the daughter of Mr. and 

Albert Stango. Her parents left 
Italy during their childhood and have 
teed in Newark, N.J., up to the present 

e 


Mother Alberta was called to the Re- 
ligious Life in the Congregation of the 
Sisters of St, John the Baptist, and spent 
4 years in New York doing parish work. 
From her early youth, Mother Alberta 
demonstrated a great human quality—a 
Sincere dedication to the welfare of 
Others. 

As a missionary nun of the St. Francis 
Mission, she has spent the last 14 years 
in Northern Rhodesia. What started as 
& simple mission—the first of its kind in 

Part of Africa—is now a full grown 
e-clinic-school. Under her 
guidance a school for homecraft has been 
established and a religious novitiate has 
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been set up for girls. There, in deep 
Africa, she has worked tirelessly and has 
cared for and ministered to thousands of 
people. Her day begins at 5 o'clock in 
the morning when she rises and together 
with the six nuns on her staff, ends the 
day’s work at 10 o'clock at night. 

In her dedication, she is unmindful of 
physical dangers, remarking in an inter- 
view, during a visit here about 2% years 
ago when she returned here as Mother 
Superior: 

The leopards and elephants stay pretty 
much away from us, but we worry about the 
snakes. 


She further stated that— 

We need penicillin’ more than anything 
else. Our clinic, at which we have a nun 
who is a graduate nurse, has 50 to 60 patients 
a day. At our school we have 200 children. 

We have 20 orphans living with us. Their 
mothers died in childbirth. 


Mother Alberto left this message be- 
fore her leave to return to Africa, There 
is much to be done—but we are making 
progress.“ 

A short time ago, Mother Alberta was 
honored by Amita, Inc., of New York, re- 
receiving the award of humanitarian of 
the year. 

Amita was founded in 1956, by Lucile 
De George, for the purpose of giving pub- 
lic recognition to American women of 
Italian background for conspicuous serv- 
ice to their communities and nation. In 
the past, outstanding women in science, 
medicine, business, arts, education and 
the Armed Services have been among the 
recipients of the award. But the award 
to Mother Alberta was the first to one 
who has so dedicated her life to improv- 
ing the lot in life of a people far from her 
native soil. 

I believe that the nobility of this gra- 
cious lady is best captured by her own 
words, in responding to her notification 
of the award: 

I really don’t know where to start to thank 
the Amita for their kindness in giving me the 
Amita Award. 

The reason I consented to have my name 
put in, was with the hope that this, 
many people would get to know of our mis- 
sion and the many works, and maybe would 
be inspired to help. There are many gener- 
ous and big hearts that would only be too 
willing to help if they knew the need was 
great. 

There are many missionaries could 
do if the funds were available. I do sincere- 
ly hope that through this, our mission will 
be known, and not poor little me. I have 
derived more peace and happiness than I 
could ever wish for. 

May God bless you for the wonderful work 
you are doing. 


For an insight into the unusual nature 
circumstances 


of some of the faced by 
Mother Alberta and her fellow Sisters 
in carrying out their work, I would like 
to read into the Recor a story by Sandy 
Constantinople, which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Italian Tribune, pub- 
lished in Newark: 
HEAVEN KNOwS MOTHER ALBERTA 

Many of us have heard or read about 
Mother Alberta of the African and 
many of us have been fortunate enough to 
know her personally. But Tm sure after 
reading Fr. Sylvester Bruggeman's story 
about one of her adventures, anyone would 
certainly recognize her in a crowd even with- 
out an introduction. She ls the daughter of 
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Albert Stango of Clifton Avenue, Newark. 
Today this brave Nun can be found tearing 
around in the jungle and brush as if she 
were walking in a convent garden. “Mother 
Alberta” is one of the Baptistine Sisters 
who conduct the hospital at the mission in 
Chingola and who do such marvelous work 
among the Africans there. She has a mag- 
netic personality, is always happy and gay, 
pleasant and calm even under the most try- 
ing circumstances. Her physical appearance 
is also impressive and there is enough of 
her to command attention in any group. 
This last remark may not sound very gallant 
but actually her stature plays a very import- 
ant part in the grand missionary work which 
she accomplishes. But let's get on with the 
story. A short time ago news came from the 
Sisters at St. Francis Mission in Solwezi that 
they were in dire need of supplies for the 
hospital there. It was an emergency call 
and Mother Alberta answered it in the only 
way she knew. Loading the supplies herself, 
and Sisters Zelia and Mary Magdalene into 
the car, she blithely took off on the 120-mile 
trip. The new Solwezi road was still in good 
condition but no one would advise a group 
of Sisters to set out on à tour, even a mercy 
errand, through the jungle, as though they 
were starting on a picnic over a super-high- 
way in the States. The trip to Solwezi was 
uneventful but when they started back, the 
picture changed completely. About 10 miles 
from the mission, where the termite-eaten 
logs serve as bridges across the three rivers, 
a bit of smoke was noticed coming from the 
engine. 

While resting one ample elbow on the 
steering wheel, after careful study, said 
Mother Alberta to Sisters Zelia and Mary 

ene: "Tis steam.” Upon opening 
the door to the engine (I am using sister 
terminology), they say that the pipe from the 
radiator to the engine was split open and 
the radiator was empty. Sister Mary Mag- 
dalene, this being her very first trip through 
dangerous wilds, exclaimed: “What shall 
we do?” Mother Alberta withered her with 
the look of a veteran of many mishaps in 
the bush. “We shall pray. Prayer has al- 
ways been better than a knowledge of cars.” 
So they prayed. Three minutes later an 
African came along on his bicycle. “Car is 
sickey, sickey? Me fix.” With pieces of tree 
bark, strips of a Sister’s apron and mud, he 
fixed. “But me better go along 5 miles to 
the village of Chief Capijimbanca where we 
fix better. I can bring things?“ Whereupon 
he unfolded to the horrified gaze of- the 
sisters the fresh hide of a newly killed 
leopard, complete with head. Mother Alber- 
ta convinced him that it would be better to 
leave the hide and the bicycle there in the 
bushes. When they had the car fixed at 
the village, the sisters would drive him back 


restrain steam. Hoping that the car would 
hold together, they continued on their way 
and in the middle of clouds of smoke, they 
came to a stop in front of the chief's house. 
Chief Capijimbanca was 


sisters for a trip to Solwezi Boma town, to 
locate a new pipe for the radiator. 


success, Either the occupants were not 
home or they had no pipe. 
Alberta decided 


tion with the fathers in the morning. 
But a few miles from Solwezi town they 
noticed a bright light shining through the 
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trees. Telling the driver to wait, they left 
the car to go on foot to the house, Having 
no flashlight they stumbled along until they 
aroused the dogs. With great bellowing and 
snarls these animals were holding them at 
bay and ready to tear them limb from limb, 
Said Mother Alberta to Sister Mary Mag- 
dalene: “Tis dangerous.” Replied Sister 
Mary Magdalene from her place of safety 
behind Mother Alberta, “Tis indeed.” 

To crown a remarkable career of unselfish 
accomplishment, Mother Alberta hopes to 
someday build a convent in northern Rhode- 
sia. 
I am sure that my colleagues will join with 
me In adding our tribute to the brave, dedi- 
cated, humble and bright-spirited Sisters, 
who work in lands beyond normal commu- 
nications under conditions that would be 
diMicult for even soldiers, asking no reward 
other than success in their labors. 


Victory for Farmers—Defeat for 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the wheat farmers of America have 
rejected the administration’s wheat pro- 
gram, it is incumbent upon the Congress 
to take the necessary steps to correct its 
past mistakes. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial from today’s issue of the 
Chicago Tribune: 

Vicrory yor FARMERS; DEFEAT FOR KENNEDY 


The Kennedy administration's farm policy 
has been dealt a crushing defeat by the land- 
slide referendum vote of the wheat farmers 
against the plan to impose strict Federal 
controls on them in return for high prices. 
The extent of the defeat can be measured by 
the fact that not only did the administra- 
tion's proposal fail to win the required two- 
thirds majority, but failed to gain even a 
simple majority. All the important wheat 
States rejected it, and only 47.8 percent of 
the total vote favored it. 

The results and the record outpouring of 
voters that produced them are clear indica- 
tion that farmers overwhelmingly oppose the 
type of dictatorial management the admin- 
istration sought to force on them. For this, 
they are to be congratulated and commended 
by taxpayers and consumers, The Kennedy 
pian would have made wheat farmers perma- 
nent fixtures on the Federal payroll. The 
vote showed farmers don't want it that way. 

It took courage to vote “no,” knowing it 
might mean only $1 a bushel for wheat, when 
a “yes” vote would have brought a guarantee 
of $2 a bushel. The big “no” vote should 
dispel any lingering doubts among those few 
city people who might regard farmers as a 
greedy lot, willing to vote their pocketbook 
and exchange their freedom to farm for a 
check from the Federal k 

As the only foe of the Kennedy plan among 
major farm groups, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation deserves much credit for its 
all-out fight against the price fixers and in- 
terventionists in and out of government. 
Its president, Charles B. Shuman, can con- 
sider as an accolade the derisive nickname, 
One Buck Charley, which opponents hung on 
him. Only the farm bureau accurately gaged 
the mood of the farmers. 
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Having failed for 2 years to get its phony 
supply management policies through Con- 
gress, the administration's strategy was to 
put the issue directly up to farmers in the 
obvious belief they would accept it. It rigged 
the referendum for a “yes” vote by estab- 
lishing an unreasonably wide disparity in the 
choice of prices, then proceeded to mount a 
propaganda campaign that was a scandalous 
waste of taxpayers’ money and a shameful 
misuse of the administration's power and 
prestige. 

But the administration misjudged the 
wheat farmers, just as it did the turkey 
growers last year when they soundly trounced 
a Federal control scheme in a referendum. 

The responsibility of Congress is clear. It 
should enact new legislation, not to “bail 
out” farmers but to correct its own mistake. 
The legislation ought to provide protection 
aaginst the economic hardship that might 
befall many if prices are allowed to drop to 
$1 a bushel and should have the ultimate 
objective of getting the Government out 
ot farming. The farm bureau's proposals for 
such a program, long ignored by Democratic 
leaders, now deserves a fair hearing. 

In the wake of the vote, President Ken- 
nedy, Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, and 
other administration leaders have reiterated 
that they won't support new legislation. 
Senator ELLENDER, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, even carried his pique so far as to assert 
he will do all in his power to prevent a new 
law. 

Congress should ignore such soreheads, It 
has a mandate from wheat farmers and 
should proceed to dct on it. 


More Money Down the Drain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Area Redevelopment Act has been in ef- 
fect for almost a year with very little 
resultant employment and at prohibitive 
cost. 

The Rules Committee has just cleared 
another authorization bill of almost half 
@ billion dollars to continue this boon- 
doggle. In the Atlanta Journal, of May 
21, Alan Emory summarizes some of the 
reasons why this bill will operate as just 
another slush fund for the President and 
his political friends: 

GOP Guns LOADED FOR ARA BATTLE 


(By Alan Emory) 

WASHINGTON, May 21.—Republicans are 
preparing to give one of the Kennedy admin- 
isration’s favorite programs—Area Rede- 
velopment (ARA)—a real going-over in Con- 


gress. 

The administration has proposed author- 
izing another $455,500,000, and Republicans 
in the House are fighting mad. The GOP 
says 24 percent of the loans approved be- 
tween July 1, 1962, and March 25, 1963, 
went to finance motels and hotels. They 
claim that was never the intent of Con- 


gress. 
The ARA program is designed to help pri- 
vate firms provide jobs in areas of high un- 
employment and to assist in flancing public 
facilities in these areas. 
One distreased area listed is Mineral 
County, Ney., where the median family in- 
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come is $5,946 a year. The county's popu- 
lation went up 13.8 percent between 1950 
and 1960, while in the county seat, the town 
of Hawthorne, it rose 52 percent. 

ARA granted $75,200 to help modernize 
the Hawthorne Municipal Airport, providing 
five new jobs, and local newspaper reports 
said the important part of the airport's busi- 
ness was derived from visitors who came to 
gamble at the Hawthorne Casino. 

The Republicans cite a February 1 loan 
to the Ponchartrain Hotel in Detroit for 
$1,894,525 to help finance a 432-unit motor 
hotel. The idea was to provide 450 new 
jobs. 

Detroit's hotel occupancy rate last year 
was only 54 percent, and the GOP predicted 
the new facility would not add a single hotel 
job in the city. 

Another hot spot is a proposed ARA loan 
for a $2 million plant to process soybeans 
Into poultry feed in Dorchester County, Md. 
The area's share of the poultry business has 
slumped to less than 10 percent, while 
Georgia, Alabama, and other States with 
cheaper access to feed have picked up. 

One report quoted area grain and soybean 
dealers as saying more than 25 full-time 
grain dealers and helpers would be thrown 
out of work, while the new plant would em- 
ploy only 22 persons, 

Of the money for public facility grants, al- 
most one-third went for a convention audi- 
torium in Duluth, Minn., “to supplement 
convention, entertainment, recreation and 
cultural facilities.” The cost of the 22 per- 
manent jobs figures out to $277,272 per job. 

Although the Democrats maintain the pro- . 
gram has helped many communities and 
States, the Republicans will battle to pre- 
vent authorizing any more money on these 
grounds: 

1. For every $2 of aid going into hard-core 
industrial depressed areas $3 is going into 
loosely designated rural areas of lesser need. 

2. ARA has used only 21.6 percent of 
money authorized for urban area loans, only 
20.6 percent for nonurban area loans, 25.1 
percent of public facility loan money, 22 
percent of public facility grant money and 
still has on hand percent of the annual 
authorization for technical aid. 


Sonny Writes to His Mother in Heaven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
while Mother's Day of 1963 is still fresh 
in our minds, I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
article from the May 9 North Hennepin 
Post, published in Minnesota’s Third 
District. 

H. O. Sonnesyn, the editor of this and 
three other papers and the author of 
this “Letter to Mother,” is one of those 
thoughtful humanitarians who is not 
ashamed to openly express those ideals, 
customs, and values in our society which 
we cherish so dearly. 

He is a shining example to the youth 
of today as a man who truly honored his 
parents while they were living, and 
honors their memory in death. The 
article follows: 
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Sonny Wnrrres TO His MOTHER IN HEAVEN 


Dear Mother: “her children arise up, and 
call her blessed; her husband also, and he 
Pralseth her—Proverbs 31: 28.” 

I do not know of a more appropriate pas- 
Sage from the Good Book to use in paying 
tribute to my own late mother and to all 
other mothers, living or dead. 

I think the custom of each year setting 
aside the second Sunday in May to honor 
Mothers is a beautiful one. Mothers are 
the ambassadors of God. The little tribute 
We can pay them is certainly deserved. 

I can hardly believe it is now nearly 33 
years ago since our family doctor, Dr. W. W. 
Wil at Bertha, Minn., called me and sald 
your brave and courageous heart had stopped 

ting and you had taken the final journey 
from which no person returns. 

One of the most vivid recollections in my 
mind is the last time I saw you alive. Be- 
Cause your speech had been affected you had 
for months been practicing on pronouncing 
my name. You tried so hard between the 
tears of both of us to pronounce it when I 
did arrive home. It was not quite perfect, 
but to me it sounded like heavenly music 
Sung by the angels. 

Because of your illness and so they could 
more easily comb it, they had bobbed your 

. Bobbed hair was just then becoming 
the vogue. Although your means of com- 
munication were limited, you made me un- 
derstand you wanted to know if my new girl 
friend, Marg, also bobbed her hair. I told 
you she did. Then you put your fingers up 
to your mouth to indicate you wanted to 
know if she smoked. I told you she did not 
and you nodded your head up and down and 
made me understand you were very pleased. 

AS you know I have since married her. 
Mrs. Sophie Stussy, her mother, joined that 
celestial mother’s club of which you are a 
member, 3 years ago. New members are join- 
Ing it each day. 

We have been very happy since our mar- 
Tiage and both believe you two have blessed 
Our little home. We pray for both of you 
euch night. Marg has taken over in caring 
tor me where you left off. 

Only a few weeks ago Mrs. Fred Miner, our 
next door neighbor, joined your mother’s 
club. I am sure that by this time you have 
met her and heard about the many good 
times the ladies in our block had during 
their coffee breaks. It was rather mindful 
Of you because you loved nothing better 
than to have neighbors drop in for coffee. 

I sat in the church in Clarissa, where we 
Tesided for so many years among those fine 
People and saw those who loved you so well 
bass by the casket to review your remains. 
There was genuine grief and sorrow expressed 
On their faces because all of them loved you. 

I again sat at the second services in the 
little Prairie Queen Church near Nunda, 
S. Dak., in which as a young girl you sang 
in the choir. They sang some of your favor- 
ite numbers, Den Stora Hvide Flok” (“The 
Large White Flock“), “The Little Brown 
Church,” “Beautiful Saviour,” and “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God.” I can still remember 
Your beautiful soprano voice. Iam sure you 
are today a member of the Heavenly Chorus. 

I wns a little bitter against nearly every- 
thing after you died. A calmer and far more 
Enjoyable form of living has replaced those 
former thoughts. I suddenly came to realize 
this was not the way you would have wanted 
me to honor your memory. I also realized I- 
could not follow out the precepts you taught 
me unless I changed my attitude. 

You loved people and never wanted to hurt 
anyone. I remember one particular summer 
When you entertained three Ladies’ Aids of 
dur town—your own and two others—be- 
Cause you did not want any of them to think 
they were being slighted. 

You had a deep respect for all religions. 
The greater part of my conception of religion 
Was learned from you. As a young girl you 
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were reared in the religious faith of your 
parents, which was to become your lifelong 
religion. After you left home as a young girl 
you were employed by, and lived with a mem- 
ber of another faith, until your marriage to 
dad. You never forgot how kindly they 
treated you and never tried to interfere with 
your religion. 

You believed and taught me all men and 
women could be good neighbors and friends 
regardless of race, creed, or color. You em- 
phasized I should always have a deep respect 
for the other man’s religion, but at the same 
time should demand equal respect for my 
own faith. You taught me God created man 
in His own image. 

I often marveled at your knowledge of 
religion. I guess most mothers are like 
that. You taught me it was not necessary 
to be sissy in order to pray or lead a life 
based on His teachings. You taught me to 
pray. 

You told me many times prayer was the 
contact with God to ask Him for guidance 
and foregiveness of any sins I had com- 
mitted. You told me God had a lot of things 
to do and He could not listen exclusively to 
my prayers. You told me I would have to 
do a few things myself. 

We prayed at our home. We were taught 
to say grace before meals, give thanks for 
our food and ask Him to bless it. We held 
family devotions on many occasions, There 
Was always a Bible in our home. There are 
today many homes which do not have one. 


I am thankful to both you and dad for 
bringing me the facts of life at an early age. 
Knowing my devotion for you, dad empha- 
sized how badly you would feel if I became 
involved in some offcolor incident, You ex- 
plained that when I was on a date I should 
behave like I would want other fellows to be- 
have when they were out with my sister. It 
was good reasoning and far more effective 
than a long dissertation on the subject 
would have been. 

You never had any training in medicine. 
Yet you knew how to bandage bruised knees, 
stubbed toes that had been hurt when I went 
barefooted. You made babies out of us all 
when there was the slightest touch of an 
aliment. Where did you learn all these 
things? Is that part of the makeup of every 
mother? i 

You had a way with animals. Of all the 
dogs we ever owned, and we owned a lot of 
them as well as cats over the years, Liberty 
was your favorite. Dad bought his first 
Liberty bond on the day he brought Liberty 
home. We at first called him Liberty Bond, 
but that was shortened to Liberty. 

Like your son he was nuts about baking 
powder biscuits you made. One day while 
you were carrying in the summer wood, you 
gave him a stick to carry up to the housé. 
You rewarded him with a baking power 
biscuit, Just a few moments later, you 
heard him scratch on the door. He was back 
with some more wood. From that time on 
he used that trick to get his biscuits. He 
was devoted to you and when he was not 

for gophers or chasing rabbits was 


‘digging 
always with you. I can't remember he was 


ever successful in any of his hunting ex- 
peditions of which he made many into ad- 
joining open spaces. 

You were the kind of housewife who could 
make your home shine. For many years you 
made all of your own clothes and later those 
Tor my sisters and even a few articles of wear 
for me. 

And lady, you had class. Everything you 
wore looked nice and neat. You had dark 
hair, which was slightly graying when you 
died. You had snappy black eyes. When 
you were trying to conceal your amusement 
after I had told you a story, you had the 
habit of covering your mouth with your 
hand and 1 down on the floor. You 
never fooled me, you rascal. 
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It was not until we arrived at Clarissa that 
my sister, Cora, came to live with us. I 
Was only 6 years old when she was expected. 
You told me I was going to have either a 
sister or brother soon. I will have to con- 
fess I was pot much impressed when you 
showed me the little bundle of flesh that 
had just arrived. 

As much as I objected there were times 
in later years I had to take my little sister 
with me on sleigh rides and to other func- 
tions. She turned out to be a wonderful 
sister. 

If you were living today you would not 
only be a grandmother, but also a great- 
grandmother. Cliff, Cora'’s husband, is no 
longer with us on this planet. He, too, was 
called to the Great Beyond. He was good 
to your daughter and a splendid family pro- 

I don't know what Heaven looks like be- 
cause I have never heard it described. Nei- 
ther have I ever read anything about what 
it looks like. Yet I know there is an after- 
world that is glorious because you told me 
there was one. You never lied. 

You were not an unreasonable parent, 
You did demand discipline and a proper 
respect for our parents and all of God's laws. 
That was why your two children always re- 
spected your word and listened to your ad- 
vice, 

Aunt Laura, your youngest sister, is still 
with us. She always reminded me of you. 
Both of you had many of the same charac- 
teristics. When we get talking about old 
times and the big liar Uncle Ole was, we 


was a bachelor, who died at the age of 91 
years, I still remember how he shocked 


that summer, and told her he had been mar- 
ried for many years and had a daughter. 
Greet everyone I know up there, 
O'Mine, I have in this letter tried to pay 
tribute to not only you but 


Miner. I think all mothers, particularly the 
living ones, should be fussed about on 


May 
Although you have gone, to me you are still 
alive and as vivid in my memories as if you 
were standing at my desk today. 


each year goes by. 
Love, 


Mr. Larry E. Doyle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 
Mr, SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last evening in Philadelphia my 
good friend and constituent, L. E. Doyle, 


was installed as president of Sales and 


Marketing Executives—International. 
This is a distinct honor and one in which 
I share his pride. In inserting these 
remarks in the Recor I attempt to show 
Larry Doyle just how proud I am of his 
achievement in this regard and offer my 
sincere congratulations. 

Sales and Marketing Executives—iIn- 
ternational is a nonprofit organization 
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with more than 30,000 business executive 
members, organized in 230 clubs in 36 
countries of the free world. Larry Doyle 
is vice president of the sales division 
of Forest Lawn Memorial Parks, Glen- 
dale, Calif., and has been associated with 
Sales and Marketing Executives—Inter- 
national for the past 23 years. He is 
recognized as one of the top sales execu- 
tives throughout the cemetery and mor- 
tuary industry. He has also been a 
leader in his own community and for 
this reason the honor of the presidency 
of this fine organization is doubly mean- 
ingful. 

I reiterate my pride in men like Larry 
Doyle who contribute to the outstanding 
quality and character of my 20th Con- 
gressional District in California. 


The Herbert J. Pascoe Educational 
Scholarship Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important assists to the youth 
of America in its achievement of higher 
education is the foundation. And, one 
of the most important and outstandingly 
successful foundations in the State of 
New Jersey is the Herbert J. Pascoe Ed- 
ucational Scholarship Foundation. Last 
Sunday, this foundation celebrated its 
10th anniversary, and it was my pleasure 
to extend the following greeting to the 
members attending the anniversary din- 
ner at the Military Park Hotel in New- 
ark: 

The American foundation is a unique in- 
stitution which opens doors of opportunity 
and enriches human existence everywhere. 
Philanthropy in the fleld of education is 
perhaps one of the most rewarding of foun- 
dation activities. At the time when educa- 
tion has been termed “our most important 
national resource," when the extension of 
educational opportunity is essential to our 
national goals and to our very survival, 
private efforts on behalf of education are 
vitally important to our American way of life. 

Thus, it is particularly gratifying to pay 
tribute to the 10 years of development and 
success of the Herbert J. Pascoe Educational 
Scholarship Foundation, which has created 
wider educational opportunity for deserving 
young people throughout the State of New 
Jersey. With your scholarship awards in the 
field of education which encourage and assist 
qualified students to enter the noble pro- 
fession of teaching, you strengthen the 
school system itself. Your endeavors richly 
honor the memory of Herbert J. Pascoe, a 
dedicated public servant who also served 
the cause of better education. 


This decade since your founding has seen’ 


a new awareness of the value of education 
and a growing need for assistance to our 
schools and young people if we are to main- 
tain our position of leadership in the free 
world. I am sure you are all familiar with 
statistics describing the spiraling costs of 
higher education, the serlous shortage of 
facilities, and the inadequacies of our schools. 
Vigorous and unceasing efforts at all levels 
are necessary if we are to complete the tasks 


geant major. 
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confronting us in the future. The interest 
and support offered by this foundation for 
both higher education and excellency in 
teaching will continue to grow even more 
valuable in this crucial decade ahead. 

With a very special pride in my member- 
ship in the Herbert J. Pascoe Educational 
Scholarship Foundation, I send my sincere 
congratulations for 10 years of fruitful and 
dedicated activity and good wishes for your 
continued success. 


From England Came a Great Texan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday a most distinguished citizen of 
Texas celebrated his 85th birthday an- 
niversary. He is Mr. Montagu Kings- 
mill Brown of Pampa, Tex., who, on 
April 30, 1963, celebrated the anniver- 
sary of his 60th year in the Lone Star 
State. 

Montagu Kingsmill Brown, affection- 
ately known to his friends young and 
old as M. K.,“ was born in Eastcote, 
Middlesex, England, on May 22, 1878, 
the 7th child of 12 born to Margaret 
Kingsmill and Thomas Davy Brown. 
He attended traditional English schools 
where, in addition to academic courses, 
be studied music and manners and, 
among other subjects, how to sit a 
horse properly—an accomplishment 
. to him in later 

e. 

After completing his education, M. K. 
went to work in a London bank. Agri- 
culture interested him, and as a young 
banker he dreamed of leaving England 
to take up farming in Australia or Can- 
ada. 

In 1899, the Boer War started in 
Africa. Queen Victoria sent out a call 
for recruits. Thus presented with an 
opportunity for travel and adventure, 
young M. K. Brown enlisted in early 1900 
as a cavalry trooper in the Yorkshire 
Yoemanry. During distinguished service 
in Her Majesty’s Royal Cavalry in Africa, 
MK. rose to the rank of regimental ser- 
When the war ended in 
1902, he returned to the London bank 
but, after tasting adventure in Africa, 
found the banking career unsatisfying. 
The enterprising M. K. Brown landed a 
job with the English-owned White Deer 
Land Co. in far-off Pampa, in the Texas 
Panhandle, and booked freighter pas- 
sage to the United States, thus beginning 
a long love affair with his adopted 
country. 

M. K. Brown’s ship docked at New 
Orleans on April 26, 1903, and there he 
boarded a train for Texas. On April 30, 
1903, he stepped off the train onto the 
vast plains of the Texas Panhandle. He 
was home. 

During his early years in the Pan- 
handle, M. K. Brown worked in all 
phases of the land and cattle business— 
as a surveyor, bookkeeper, secretary, and 
general troubleshooter for his company. 
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The record shows that his civic and com- 
munity accomplishments began early in 
his Texas residence. He was elected 
Pampa’'s second mayor; he was a mem- 
ber of the first band organized in the 
Panhandle; he was the driving force be- 
hind early cultural, civic, and religious 
achievements in the Pampa area. 

From the time of his christening in the 
Church of England Parish Church in 
Ruislip, England, M. K. Brown was a 
devout and active member of the Epis- 
copal Church. He help from his arrival 
to provide a Christian atmosphere in 
Pampa. In the absence of a duly or- 
dained minister, he conducted the first 
Christian funeral service in Pampa. 

On August 30, 1922, M. K. Brown mar- 
ried Miss Josye Barnes of Pampa. If, in 
the nearly 20 years he had been in the 
United States his English relatives still 
had doubts about his plans to remain, 
certainly his marriage to this lovely 
Texas girl was final proof that he loved 
everything about Texas. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown made many trips back and forth 
to England before World War II but, 
as much as he loved the land of his birth, 
his roots remained firmly planted in 
Texas soil and he was never tempted to 
return to his native land. 

Through the years M. K. worked dili- 
gently for community improvement. It 
would require pages to list the activities, 
organizations and individuals he has 
helped and supported by personal effort 
or financial assistance, or both. Per- 
haps no man has given more of himself 
to the development of the Texas Pan- 
handle than M. K. Brown. M. K. has 
provided aid to the buiding of churches 
of all denominations, to hospitals, to 
education. He has helped countless 
young persons with their education. The 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts are his de- 
voted friends and admirers. 

M. K. Brown’s untiring efforts have 
resulted in making his home community 
and his adopted country a better place 
in which to live. Although he has be- 
come a true Texan in every sense, an 
aura of his English background still is to 
be found in his habits, his manners and 
his speech. His manners have the flavor 
and gallantry of the Old ‘World; he is still 
a great walker, covering at least 5 miles 
of walking every day of his life, and his 
military training is still evident in his 
gait and his erect posture. He has a 
quick wit, and his speech is a fascinating 
mixture of Texas twang and British 
clipped cadence. 

Shortly after he “retired” in 1938 he 
and Mrs. Brown started dividing their 
time between their homes in San An- 
tonio, where he still spends his winter 
months—although Mrs. Brown has 
passed on—and Pampa, but he has al- 
ways considered Pampa his home and 
retirement is a word that means little to 
him. He has remained active in the life 
of each city, active in business and civic 
affairs. 

I have known M. K. Brown for many 
years and I consider him to be a loyal 
friend and fine Christian gentleman who 
truly cares for his fellow man. He loves 
his adopted country and the institutions 
which have brought the United States 
to greatness. In his dedication to 
Texas, M. K. Brown recently provided 
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funds necessary to publish a set of six 
volumes of the State's early range his- 


The people of Texas and of the United 
States owe this fine citizen a debt of 
gratitude for the wonderful contribu- 
tions of his life's dedication, energy and 
resources. It is with great pleasure that 
I wish M. K. Brown a-happy 85th birth- 
rad and wish for him many more of 

em. 


Uncle Sam: Biography of a Symbol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
Wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a well-documented article on 
‘Uncle Sam” Wilson, the progenitor of 
America’s national symbol af “Uncle 
Sam." This article, entitled “Uncle 
Sam: Biography of a Symbol,” is the 
Product of extensive and careful re- 
Search by scholars in this field. 


This article, which appeared in the 
October 1962 issue of the national pub- 
lication Country Beautiful, adds one 
more authoritative documentation of Ar- 

n, Mass., as the birthplace of 
“Uncle Sam“ to an imposing list of 
Sources, All scholarly researchers of 
note, from those in the Library of Con- 
Sress to the Arlington (Mass.) Historical 
Society, clearly establish that the town 
Of Old Menotomy, now known as Ar- 

, is the birthplace of Sam Wilson. 
Arlington, Mass., steeped in the memo- 
Ties and traditions of the American 
Cause, deserves recognition as the birth- 
place of “Uncle Sam“ Wilson, who is rec- 
ognized all over the world as the personi- 
fication of the United States of America. 

The article follows: 

Uncle Sam—a long-jawed, flamboyantiy 
dressed Yankee who hag pointed a stern 

at millions of Americans to remind 
them of their heritage—will be 150 years old 
on October 2, 1962. During the War of 1812, 
Samuel Wilson was a U.S. meat inspector in 
Troy, N.Y., when Gov. Daniel D. Tompkins 
Was shown through Wilson's plant. On the 
Wharf, the Governor's party saw meat barrels 
ticketed for Army camps and stamped with 
the initials “U.S.” Someone asked what the 
letters represented. A workman replied face- 
tiously that they stood for kindly Mr. Wilson, 
Who was known as “Uncle Sam.” 

Conceived in jest, a symbol was born on 

at soggy Friday m October 2, 
1812—in upstate New York. For Sam Wilson, 
Who had fought as a “service boy” in the 
American Revolution, epitomized the plain 
American with his devotion to honesty and 
§elf-reliance as well as a passion for justice 
not only for himself, but for all men. It was 
appropriate for him to stand for our new 
Nation. Perpetuated by. recruiting posters, 
editorial cartoons, and patriotic pageantry, 
Uncle Sam outgrew. ancestors like Yankee 

e and Brother Jonathan. He has out- 
come-latelies like John Q. Public, al- 
though he still has enemies in high places: 
Allan Nevins, the renowned historian, 
once called Uncle Sam “antiquated and pro- 
vincia] + an infantile folk image.” 
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Uncle Sam, however, retains an enduring 
place in the American heart. And he has 
influential friends. Richard M. Nixon has 
said: “Each of us would do well to emulate 
the original Uncle Sam in our daily lives 
and thereby make sure that the symbol which 
has come to represent America at home and 
abroad will continue to be an inspira- 
tion, titen 

On September 15 of last year, the 87th 
Congress a resolution saluting the 
“strength and idealism” that characterized 
the life of Samuel Wilson and officially desig- 
nating Uncle Sam as a national symbol. 
Congress noted that “in a world largely hos- 
tile to the idea of freedom and [at] the 
moment in our history when we need all our 
sense of purpose and capability to match 
the challenge of disciplined communism, 
some say that ‘Uncle Sam’ is archaic and 
should be disowned.” But the Congress of 
the United States declared instead that be- 
cause Uncle Sam “was evoked out of the 
needs of a young nation and is linked to 
a grassroots character,” it is altogether 
fitting and proper that he be granted perma- 
nent status asa symbol, 

The Army has reactivated James Mont- 
gomery Flagg's famous “Uncle Sam Needs 
You” sign. The Post Office Department says 
it will issue an Uncle Sam stamp. And, on 
Uncle Sam's 150th birthday, Samuel Wilson's 
city of Troy will give President Kennedy a 
gold Uncle Sam medallion at a White House 
ceremony. 

Samuel Wilson himself—a tall, slender man 
with a nutcracker face—had just observed 
his 46th birthday when he was reborn as 
Uncle Sam. Many Americans mistakenly be- 
lieve Uncle Sam to be a creation of a car- 
toonist’s pen, but the man Samuel Wilson 
was a proud and devoted builder of the 
American heritage. “The big thing.“ he 
once remarked, “is not what happens to us 
in life, but what we do about what happens 
to us.“ 

Today, when we may well be oversaturated 
by slogans and superpatriots, why does 
America need Uncle Sam? This is an age 
in which William Faulkner lamented: “What 
has happened to the American dream? We 
dozed, slept, and it abandoned us.” Samuel 
Wilson, however, lived the American dream 
and helped to fulfill it. 

He lived from 1776 to 1854, 88 
years spanning a crucial period in our 
history. When he was born in Menotomy 
(now Arlington), Mass, the British 
North American Colonies were some 1.8 mil- 
lon people clustered uneasily around the 
eastern seacoast and the broad tidewater 
rivers. When he died in Troy, the United 
States was an independent nation of 29 mil- 
lion Americans forging ever westward. 

Samuel Wilson was the fourth son of a 
Scots-Irish farmer who eventually sired 
13 children. When young Sam was still 
crawling around his family’s unpainted 
wooden house, the spacious kitchen resound- 
ed to a catchy but controversial melody that 
later became known as “The Liberty Song.” 
It was sung regularly at the anti-British Sons 
of Liberty meetings, which Sam's father and 
oldest brother attended. Sam Wilson was 
only 3 years old when British troops in 
Boston (8 miles away) fired into a crowd 
of jeering colonists and killed three of them, 
but Sam's parents felt it was important that 
they take their little son to the burial of the 
Boston Massacre’s martyrs. On another oc- 
casion, 3 years later, Sam's father dressed 
up like an Indian—but not to play with his 


son. He risked his neck and his family's 


security to attend the Boston Tea Party. 

By the spring of 1775, when he was not yet 
9, Sam Wilson had become a passionate 
American patriot in miniature. 

At 1:40 in the morning of Wednesday, 
April 19, 1775, a horse clattered through the 
quiet streets of Menotomy, its rider shout- 
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ing that the British Redcoats were coming. 

The Wilson home lit up. Sam Wilson, 
struggling into his clothes as he went, tugged 
a drum almost as big as he was to the village 
green, where he and other drummers echoed 
Paul Revere’s hasty warning. 

Sam’s father and eldest. brother were 
among the Minutemen who rushed with 
muskets and powder horns to the Battle of 
Lexington. They also fought at Bunker 
Hin. “I want to come along as your service 
boy,” Sam Wilson begged his father. 

“You're too young, Sam,” he was told. 

The boy stayed behind to look after his 
family, help operate the farm, make bullets, 
weave cloth, and run errands. When the 
British retreated through Menotomy, Sam 
raa the Wilson women away from the line 
of fire. 

But when two wagonloads of British 
soldiers arrived in town with supplies for 
the retreating Redcoats, Sam Wilson 
shouldered a musket. NMenotomy's old men 
and children rallied to ight them off. The 
Britishers—about a dozen strong—were only 
momentarily amused by the motley array of 
youth and age that confronted them. 
Thanks to numbers if not skill, this ragged 
fife-and-drum corps killed two Redcoats 
and captured the remainder. Sam Wilson 
Killed one of them. 

As & boy growing up in perilous times, Sam 
Wilson played an active part in American 
history. He served as a messenger for the 
Committee of Public Safety in the Boston 
area, where he traveled freely among such 
Founding Fathers as John Hancock, Samuel 
Adams, and John Adams. In 1780, when he 
was fourteen, he enlisted in the Conti- 
nental Army as a service boy. Moving cattle 
on the hoof and delivering messages for 
General George Washington's staff, Sam Wil- 
son was in on the American Revolution from 
its exciting beginning to its triumphant end. 

By the time he returned to civilian life in 
1782, his parents had moved to Mason, N.H., 
and he joined them there. Sam Wilson 
came of age in a town with too many Tories 
and ts who moaned that the new 
debt - ridden Republic could not survive with- 
out British help. Its paper currency was al- 
most worthless. The prophets of doom were 
in full cry. 

But Sam Wilson, 18, in 1784 was at that 
rare age when a man can be passionate 
about both people and causes. He declared 
that he would not allow the betrayal of 
America’s independence. And at a Federalist 
rally, he met a strong-willed young woman 
named Betsey Mann. She was beautiful and 
as ardent a patriot as Sam Wilson—and, 
being a woman in politics, more intense than 
any man. She had organized a chapter of 
the Daughters of Liberty. She was leading 
& regional boycott of British goods. Sam and 
Betsey fell in love. 

There was, however, a money problem: 
Betsey was the daughter of the wealthiest 
man in Mason, if not all New Hampshire. 
(Her father, Col. Benjamin Mann, was also 
a Bunker Hill hero whose six companies of 
militia had inflicted heavy casualties on the 
Redcoats.) Sam was poor and he deemed 
himself unworthy of Betsey. She re- 
minded him that Americans should be the 
last people on earth to measure men by their 
wealth. And she added, in a letter: 

“We have helped to bring forth a new na- 
tion; together we can give thanks for having 
found each other in this great creative move- 
ment that is still gathering strength in 
God.” 

Sam agreed, but he still had to prove 
himself. He was already a skilled farmer, 
He was learning the bricklaying trade, But 
the opportunity to rise above one’s station 
was limited along the depressed east coast. 
In 1789—after a 5-year courtship—Sam 
asked Betsey if she would wait while he ven- 
tured westward to seek his fortune. She 
said yes. She waited almost 8 more years. 
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Betsey had many admirers. while Samuel 
Wilson was away. One of them was a 
younger man who, like Uncle Sam, was des- 
tined to become a folk figure. His name 
John Chapman, of Leominster, Mass., and 
he was a distant cousin of Betsey's. 
aspired discreetly to win her hand, but he 
realized eventually that it was out of reach 
of any man but Sam Wilson. And, just as 
Sam Wilson had headed west to make his 
fortune, Chapman may have wandered into 
the wilderness to forget Betsey and find 
himself. He reappeared in western Pennsyl- 
vanla around the turn of the century. He 
planted apple orchards all the way from the 
Allegheny Mountains to central Ohio. The 
pioneers christened Chapman “Johnny Ap- 
pleseed and he, like Samuel Wilson, became 
a legend. 

Samuel Wilson, 22, had set out along the 
westward wagon trail in 1789, shortly be- 
fore George Washington's inauguration. His 
brother, Ebenezer, 26, had accompanied him. 
The Wiison boys possessed neither wagon 
nor property, but they had strong legs. 
Trudging behind the more fortunate trav- 
elers, it took them 2 weeks to reach Troy, 
N. T. 

Troy—which, until a month earlier, had 
been named Van Der Heydens Ferry—was a 
small hamlet of 12 farms at the confluence of 
the Mohawk and Hudson Rivers. Sam Wilson 
watched the settlers’ covered wagons ford- 
ing the rivers. He and his brother decided to 
go no farther. Sam envisioned Troy as a 
thriving supply post for pioneers headed 
west. Penniless but optimistic, the Wilson 
brothers settled in Troy. 

They lived frugally and worked long hours 
at any job that would pay. After 2 years, 
they had enough money to start their own 
brickyard. Troy needed bricks to build 
homes, churches, a courthouse—and, of 
course, a jail. 

The Wilson brothers thrived. Soon they 
had 500 men working for them. They sailed 
sloops along the Hudson River and sold 
bricks that built other communities, Sam 
Wuson's enterprises expanded to include a 
general store, a slaughterhouse, and a meat- 

business. His company slaughtered 
a thousand cattle per week for a growing 
community and an unending stream of pio- 
neers. Many of the first families to settle in 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio began 
their perilous journeys stocked with Samuel 
.Wilson's beef. f 

By the end of 1796, Sam Wilson was ready 
to return in triumph to Mason, N.H. He rode 
back comfortably over the route he and his 
brother had covered on foot. The next year 
he married the patient Betsey Mann. He 
took her to Troy and there they raised a 


religious and served on the board of trustees 
of Troy’s Baptist Church before switching to 
other Protestant denominations. His family 
Bible was worn to tatters in his lifetime. 
Perhaps the most heavily underscored pas- 
sage was In John 10: 10: “I am come that 
they might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” 

Unlike many pious employers of his time, 
he was also a humble man. There was no 
protocol or formality at any of the Wilson 
plants. His competitors were quite aston- 
ished to hear that he was actually treating 
his own employees according to the popular 
principle that all men are equal. When a 
particularly difficult task arose, Sam Wilson 
would roll up his sleeves and plunge in, 
telling his workmen: “Come on, boys, let's 
do it together.” . 

He was fond of youngsters. He was often 
willing to interrupt his work and tell a 
child a funny story. And, because their 
fathers spoke so well of him, the children 
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of his employees were the first to christen 
him “Uncle Sam.” 

There were, however, matters that Uncle 
Sam Wilson couldn't resolve—and they made 
his blood boil. From 1805 on, British ships 
would accost American vessels on the high 
seas and shanghai their sailors to fight in 
England's war against Napoleon. In June 
of 1807, when the H.M.S. Leopard attacked 
the American ship Chesapeake, three of the 
Chesapeake’s sailors were killed and four 
kidnaped. By 1810, the British had seized 
a total of 4,000 American sailors. Samuel 
Wilson at first went along with those who 
favored diplomatic persuasion, but he grew 
more militant as British aggression con- 
tinued. “The rule of British power must be 
curbed forever,” he asserted. 

In June of 1812, Congress declared war on 
England. The War of 1812 was favored by 
westerners, southerners, planters and 
farmers, who saw it as a crusade for free 
trade and seamen's rights. It was not, how- 
ever, a popular cause in New England and 
parts of the Troy area. The eastern ship- 
ping interests had lost thousands of sea- 
men to the arrogant British, but they op- 
posed the war because it would disrupt 
their businesses even more drastically. In 
the first dark months—when American de- 
feat followed American defeat—the sanest 
and least shrill voice in the Troy area seeemed 
to be Sam Wilson's? We have tried the 
bickering, the hatreds, the selfishness, and 
ft has brought us to the brink of destruc- 
tion. Can’t we ever become united in time? 
It starts with every one ot us giving a little 
more, instead of taking and getting.” 

That summer, Samuel Wilson was appoint- 
ed an inspector of provisions for the army 
of New York. Governor Tompkins placed 
him under the authority of Col. Elbert An- 
derson, Jr. As a matter of fact, the full 
initials on those fateful meat barrels that 
confronted the Governor’s party on October 
2, 1812, were “EA—US.” The initials "E, 
A.” stood for Elbert Anderson. 

The War of 1812 not only solidified the 
gains of the American Revolution, but it con- 
tributed at least three enduring symbols to 
Americans: A national anthem, “The Star- 


Spangled Banner,” which Francis Scott Key 


began on the back of an envelope during 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry, Md.; 
the dying words of Capt. James Lawrence, 
“Don't give up the ship.” and Uncle Sam, a 
symbol that crystallized the yearnings of a 
new nation. 

The rapid spread of Uncle Sam's “image” 
should be studied by Madison Avenue today 
in silent awe. Nineteen days after “U.S.” 
was identified as Uncle Sam, he turned up 


top 
hat, tallcoat, and striped pants—began to 
appear in cartoons and lithographs during 
late 1812. 

Youngsters from the Troy area—who had 
long known Samuel Wilson as Uncle Sam— 
had grown up and were serving in Army 
camps. With varying degrees of sincerity and 
superstitution, they came to believe that 
their old friend symbolized the United States 
and the civilian life they had left behind. 
Those stationed near Troy insisted they 


would eat no meat but Uncle Sam's. Soon, 


even Sam Wilson's competitors were forced 
to put out their own “Uncle Sam” brands 
of meat and other products. By 1813, news- 
papers were referring to troops as “Uncle 
Sam's men.” 

The War of 1812 ended in 1815, but its 
symbols lingered on. A few years later, 
a visiting French journalist wrote home from 
the United States: “Americans are waking 
up to the fact that their Uncle Sam is a 
By the 1820's, civil 


(just as they say today): We work for Uncle 
Sam.” 
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Uncle Sam was the fifth important na- 
tional symbol to emerge from American 
history. In the 17th century, images of Po- 
cahontas—the Indian heroine who saved 
Capt. John Smiths’ life—had represented the 
New World on many maps of the time. 
Around 1710, Pocahontas had been replaced 
in sculpture and art by Columbia, a stately 
white woman garbed in flowing robes and a 
peaked hat crowned with stars, She derived 
her name from Christopher Columbus. 
Later, when American colonists and British 
redcoats were fighting side by side in the 
French and Indian War, a British Army 
doctor had set new lyrics to an old English 
song—and Yankee Doodle had flashed across 
the national consciousness. Yankee Doodle's 
British origins, however, had made him 
suspect among the patriots of the American 
Revolution, so Brother Jonathan had been 
invented. He resembled Yankee Doodle—a 
blank-faced New England country boy whose 
sleeves and trousers were too short for him— 
although he also had some of the attributes 
of Jonathan Trumbull, a Connecticut patriot 
of the times. But by the early 19th century, 
sophisticated city dwellers in Philadelphia 
and New York were tiring of Brother Jona- 
than's hayseed charm. 

From 1825 on, Brother Jonathan charac- 
ters in stage plays and other pageantry be- 
gan to sprout white bell-crowned hats, blue 
coats with long tails, striped trousers, and 
long bootstraps.. Prodded by the Sam Wilson 
publicity, Brother Jonathan gradually was 
evolving into Uncle Sam. + 

Samuel Wilson the man continued to 
thrive—both as a businessman and as 4 
patriotic figure. He resisted the pomposity 
that afflicts men who become national heroes 
in their lifetimes. Whenever he spoke out, 
he had something urgent to say. In a Fourth 
of July speech in 1851, he said: The Ameri- 
can Revolution was something new under 
the sun * and it win not be complete 
until the ideals of freedom, equality, and in- 
dependence are a reality not only for Amer- 
icans, but for all the people throughout the 
world.” 

He died 3 years later, but he had time to 
witness the first important acceptance of 
Uncle Sam by America’s opinion-making in- 
telligentsia, A political cartoon by Frank 
Bellew, “Raising the Wind,” appeared in the 
influential New York comic weekly, the 
Lantern, in 1852. It depicted an economic 
struggle between British and American ship- 
owners in terms of John Bull vs. Uncle Sam. 
Bellew’s Uncle Sam was clean-shaven, but 
he wore beaver top hat, boots, and striped 
trousers. 

In Harper’s Weekly of the 1860's, Thomas 
Nast—perhaps the most influential cartoon- 
ist in American history—added whiskers to 
Uncle Sam's chin and stars to his vest, Even 
today, however, the Uncle Sam we know 
bears an adequate resemblance to the origin- 
al Samuel Wilson of Menotomy, Mason, and 
Troy. 

In death as in life, Uncle Sam has seldom 
been very far away from controversy. At 
various cynical moments of the 20th century, 
even his origins have been questioned. 

In 1928, Congressman David J. Hogg, of 
Indiana, introduced a bill in Washington 
that would have designated a Samuel Wilson, 
of Merriam, Ind., as the original Uncle Sam. 
A granddaughter of the eastern Sam Wilson 
rushed to her ancestor's defense. Mayor 
Cornelius J. Burns, of Troy, formed a citi- 
zens’ committee to establish and spread the 
truth behind the Uncle Sam legend. Con- 
gressman Hogg’s bill was shelved. Since 
then, there have been similar flurries be- 
tween Hoosiers and Yankees, but the validity 
of Troy’s claim was by the 87th 
Congress. Since 1959, by proclamation of 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller and State legislative 
action, New York State has observed Sep- 
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tember 13—Samuel Wilson's date of birth— 
as Uncle Sam Day. 

But the controversy pointed out irony that 

haunted the grave of Samuel Wilson for 
More than a century: Uncle Sam is a recog- 
Rizable national figure, but Samuel Wilson 

remained, until recently, almost as 
anonymous as the Unknown Soldier. 

In 1962, however, the veils are lifting. 
The qualities that made Samuel Wilson a na- 
tional symbol 150 years ago are proving as 
durable as granite. Billy Graham, noting 
that Russia has 90 slogans to promote its 
Ways of life, recently asked: “Where are the 

can slogans?” The answer may yet be 
that one good American revolutionary 
named Samuel Wilson is worth 10,000 slogans. 


The Kinsey Stables, Johns Island, S.C. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, May 18, the 
ess was run. This is one of the 
most important horse races in America. 
However, Mr. Speaker, there was another 
event equally dear to the hearts of those 
Who still retain an affection for horses 
and horse races. On Saturday at Johns 
S. C., the inauguration of a modest 
and simple racetrack took place. C. A. 
inaugurated the Kinsey Stables 
Racetrack. Some 1,200 South Caro- 
thronged to this event. 

About the same time of the Preakness, 
a gallant stallion by the name of Chief 
thundered home by a neck to beat Meteor 
Flash in a very interesting race. This 
Was one of the seven scheduled races and 

were the first in Charleston in ap- 
proximately 200 years. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 

Appendix of the Recorp, I hereby 
include a newspaper account of the 
event: 

CHARLESTON Horse RacksS—PREAKNESS? 

Curer Wins JOHNS IsLanp RACE 
(By Don Rutledge, Post-Courier sports 
writer) 

Who cares if Candy Spots won the $180,000 

akness yesterday in some foreign country 
called Maryland? 

About that same time, on the peaceful is- 
land called Johns, a gallant stallion by the 
name of Chief thundered home by a neck to 
pee Meteor Flash in a $150 winner-take-all 

ce, 

The event was one of seven horse races 
held at the Kinsey Stables Racetrack, and a 
crowd of more than 1,200 sun-drenched spec- 
tators turned out to cheer on their favorites. 

The races were the first in the Charleston 
area in approximately 200 years, and the 
large turnout was so encouraging that C. A. 

Y. owner and director of the Kinsey 
Stables and racetrack, plans to have several 
more throughout the year. 

Kicking off the day's program was the 
running of the class C one-quarter mile race 
Which offered $25 to the winner, $10 for 
Place, and $5 show. First place honors went 
to King Ring's Ace, owned by George Hend- 
ley and ridden by Al Walker. Tarzan took 
second and Lady Luck took third. 

The class C one-half mile was captured by 
Rebel, ridden by Wendall Weeks of Johns 
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Island. The horse covered the distance in a 
time of 59.7 seconds. Bambi, ridden by David 
Branch, took second, and Smokey won third 
with colorful Karl McMillan in the saddle. 

The B class quarter-mile was won by Lee 
Dude, a registered quarter horse ridden by 
J. E. Harvey, and owned by Beaufort's Roger 
Roberts. The winning time of :26.0 seconds 
was the fastest time of the day, King Ring's 
Ace finished second and Sparkle took third. 

Ralph Pye's Ginger won the class B half- 
mile event and $50 in prize money with 
Bubba Pye mounted in the saddle. Bambi 
picked up $15 for second place and Glo was 
third. v 

In the class A races, Alton Brown’s Tony 
won $100 in the quarter-mile race while 
Running Blond took second and Miss Misty 
Eva was third. 

In the feature race of the day, the class A 
half-mile, Karl McMillan on Meteor Flash 
was beaten by Al Walker on Chief in a two 
horse race for $150. Meteor Flash gave Chief 
a 50-yard handicap at the start and closed 
the gap to within a yard at the finish line 
but it was not quite enough. 

In the pony race for children under 14, 
Kelly Joseph, Jr., won first place, Lee Mac- 
Keach took second and Rusty Crea was third. 

Augmenting the exciting races were the 
showing of several show horses and jumpers. 
T. O. Limehouse showed American Eagle, a 
five-gaited saddle horse, Grasshopper, a 
jumper, and Expressway, a three-gaited show 
horse that pulled a surrey. 


Fruits of Sugar Act Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. S on 
Friday, May 3, 1963, the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle carried a very interesting edi- 
torial by its talented executive editor, 
Louis C. Harris, based on the recent in- 
creases in the cost of sugar. I have pro- 
tested about this increase myself but 
think that the following is such an ex- 
cellent portrayal of the problem it should 
be put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It 
is indeed encouraging when a newspaper 
editor takes the time to study the facts 
of an issue and sets out his own judg- 
ment so clearly. 

I recommend this story to every Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives: 

FRUITS or SUGAR Acr FOLLY 

Last December, less than 5 months ago, 
the wholesale price of refined sugar in the 
southeastern United States was $184 a ton. 
Last week the price was $222. Wednesday it 
was $232. Today it is $242. Tomorrow it 
may be even higher, 

The drastic upward trend in sugar prices 
has sent the US. market to its highest 
level in 40 years. There is no sign of an 
end to the spiral. The relatively stable sugar 
market the United Statés has enjoyed for 
several decades appears doomed. The count- 
less industries which consume large quanti- 
ties of sugar, including a number of Au- 
gusta firms, already are suffering. The 
housewife has just begun to feel the pinch. 
The price jump, if it continues unchecked, 
could contribute heavily to a new wave of 
inflation throughout the country. 

In almost any other basic commodity, a 
32-percent price rise in less than half a year 
would have occasioned widespread public 
concern and some form of congressional or 
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Executive action from Washington. Much 
smaller price boosts in steel created a na- 
tionwide furor last year and, to a lesser 
degree, again this year. 

But comparatively little has eyen been 
said about skyrocketing sugar prices, 

One reason for the difference is that much 
of the sugar increase has not yet been passed 
on to the consumer. Another is the com- 
plexity of the sugar price situation, which 
defies simple explanation and clearcut defi- 
nition of its causes. z 

Part of the problem has its roots in the 
basic law of supply and demand, While 
authorities disagree on whether there is a 
raw sugar shortage in the world today, there 
is no question but that the supply situation 
is tight. The failure of communism and 
Castro's farm program in Cuba has halved 
the output from the world's largest sugar 
producing nation in just 3 years. The 1960 
Cuban crop was 68 million tons of raw 
sugar; the current estimate of its 1963 crop 
is 3.5 million tons, 

Another world factor is the heavy winter 
freeze in Europe, which reduced that con- 
tinent’s supply of beet sugar for the second 
consecutive year, 

A large part of the blame for the sugar 
price spiral, however, lies closer to home than 
the world market's fluctuations. Specifically, 
it is traceable to the Sugar Act of 1962, 
which was passed by Congress and signed 
by President Kennedy last July. 

With the enactment of this measure, the 
Nation cancelled what House Agriculture 
Committee Chairman Haroitp D. COOLEY of 
North Carolina appropriately calis the “sugar 
insurance policy,” which for 30 years had 
assured American consumers of ample sugar 
supplies at a stable and reasonable price. 

This policy, in essence, was a provision in 
former acts that sugar suppliers who enjoyed 
the benefits of the U.S, market must con- 
tinue to make their regular quota shipments, 
at the U.S. price, during periods when the 
world market price was higher than the 
domestic price. If not, they forfeited that 
part of their quota which they did not fill. 
The practicalities of this ent virtu- 
ally guaranteéd that the United States could 
import all the foreign sugar it needed at 
the established American price. 

The new Sugar Act retained, for the most 
part, the strict quotas for countries from 
which U.S. firms buy sugar. But it dropped 
the “insurance policy” provisions, thereby 
subjecting a significant portion of the U.S. 
market to the fluctuations of an unstable, 
unregulated world market. 

Changes in the new law were engineered 
by the administration and a Senate majority, 
over the protests of Coo.ry and his commit- 
tee. The House had passed an Agriculture 
Committee-sponsored bill that would have 
continued provisions of the former acts. 

When the new Sugar Act was passed, its 
proponents apparently assumed that the 
world market price of raw sugar—which was 
then 2.86 cents per pound—would remain at 
that low level indefinitely. Instead, it began 
almost immediately to climb, as Cooney and 
others warned it would. Today that price 
has reached almost 10 cents a pound, and 
the domestic price has virtually kept the 
pace. This explains why the refineries have 
had to push their prices up almost weekly 
since the first of the year. 

The sugar price spiral is now approaching 
the critical stage. No changes in the sugar 
supply situation are anticipated before the 
end of this year, at the earliest. The new 
law leaves the Department of Agriculture 
virtually helpless to remedy matters. 

Thus far, Congress has shown. no inclina- 
tion to act. Neither has the administration. 
But if responsible men in responsible poesi- 
tions do not find a solution soon, the alarm 
now being expressed in the sugar and related 
industries will be justifiably shared by every 
American, 
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Legislation Needed To Combat Unemploy- 
ment Due to Internal Revenue Regula- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced legislation to amend sections 
162 and 274 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, relating to the deducti- 
bility of certain business entertainment 
expenses, and so forth. My bill is iden- 
tical to a number of others, currently 
pending before the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Ever since the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice’s regulations were published in final 
form in the Federal Register of Decem- 
ber 29, 1962, I have received ever-increas- 
ing complaints from businessmen whose 
enterprises in large part depend on the 
promotion of good will by means of legit- 
imate entertaining, etc., and also from 
the restaurant, hotel, motel and enter- 
tainment industries generally. These 
communications represent the protests 
of both management and labor in these 
industries, not to mention the related 
food and meat suppliers, who are also 
seriously affected. 

However, early in April, the real impact 
of this problem was brought to my atten- 
tion by representatives of the National 
Restaurant Association from my State of 


Washington. These gentlemen came to 


Washington, D.C., to draw attention to 
the serious economic problem facing their 
industry, not only in the State of Wash- 
ington, but also in the Nation as a whole. 

This problem has been created pri- 
marily by reason of the incomprehensible 
and complex regulations imposed by the 
Internal Revenue Service in connection 
with the new expense account law, which 
in turn has resulted in confusion on the 
part of businessmen, leaving them foun- 
dering in a state of uncertainty. 

For example, in the city of Seattle, 
during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary 1963, alone, there has been a job 
loss of 605, directly related to the restau- 
rant industry, involving a wage loss of 
$359,160. This does not include allied 
businesses, which have also been ad- 
versely affected by the uncertainty of the 
Internal Revenue regulations. A coun- 
trywide survey by the National Restau- 
rant Association during the same period 
of time points up a job loss of some 44,- 
000 persons, which, if projected on an 
annual basis, will amount to approxi- 
mately 140,000 persons, and will involve 
u loss to the industry itself for the same 
period in excess of $1 billion. 

Some entrepreneurs in the industry 
with whom I have consulted favor the 
National Restaurant Association’s posi- 
tion which supports specific legislation 
to remedy the confusion. However, up 
until now, I have been loathe to follow 
this course, because, in view of the major 
tax legislation pending before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, it seemed 
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to me that the enactment of special leg- 
islation to cope with the problem was not 
practical. More realistically, I believed 
that once the Internal Revenue Service 
was presented with all the facts, it would 
be persuaded to handle the matter ad- 
ministratively. 

After considerable correspondence 
with Mr. Caplin on this subject, however, 
I found that I had been unduly optimis- 
tic. He either cannot or will not correct 
the uncertainty created by these new 
regulations. 

Certainly, IRS regulations which, on 
the basis of all indications, will result in 
such a substantial loss of jobs and 
sales volumes, are self-defeating—tax- 
wise—and obviously not in the best in- 
terests of the Government. 

Consequently, it appears the only way 
the matter can be handled to correct this 
confusion and relieve an already dis- 
tressed industry, is by the passage of leg- 
islation such as I have introduced, which 
would impose a standard of reasonable- 
ness to govern the deductibility of busi- 
ness and entertainment expenditures, 
together with a reasonable recordkeep- 
ing program. 

The matter is critical and I urge early 
consideration by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


Pesticides 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, since it is my privilege to serve 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Safety of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce it is with a great deal of interest 
and relief that I learned of the Presi- 
dent’s recent order calling for the Gov- 
ernment to take immediate steps to cut 
down the health hazards resulting from 
the widespread use of pesticides. 

The reckless and, in some cases, un- 
controlled use of lethal chemicals in so- 
called bug-killers has been a source 
of real concern to me, as it has to many 
others, for quite some time. Everyone 
remembers the cranberry scare only a 
couple of Thanksgivings ago. Unfor- 
tunately it became almost a joke and the 
public, in general, felt that a mountain 
was being made of a molehill. However, 
I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this was a 
warning bell which we must heed in the 
interest of something as basic as human 
survival. 

Mr. Speaker, the excessive a in- 
creased use of certain chemicals in to- 
day’s pesticides are, while not as sudden 
in their action as the atomic bomb, are 
just as lethal and actually far more in- 
sidious. We already know what some of 
these chemicals in larger doses have done 
to birds, fish, soil, and animals, As a 
result, Audubon and garden societies all 
over the Nation are rising in protest over 


upon thousands of acres of our land and 
foliage. Of course, some kind of pest 
control is very necessary. But, Mr. 
Speaker, in spite of some claims, pesti- 
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indiscriminate spraying of thousands 


t 


cides simply cannot discriminate between 


honeybees and gypsy moths—fish and 
budworm—crab grass and mocking 
birds—San Jose scale and you and me. 
So, without proper controls the use of 
pesticides borders so close to an im- 
balance of nature” that we run the risk 
of eliminating the words “future genera- 
tion” from our vocabulary. 

Mr. Speaker, some action has already 
been taken by the executive branch of 
the Government. This is the result of 
the work of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee with more than modest 
motivation by one of our brilliant au- 
thors, Miss Rachel Carson. It is my 
understanding that Miss Carson will 
testify before one of the committees of 
the other body the latter part of this 
month and I am sure I will be most in- 


terested in hearing what she has to say. 


Mr. Speaker, because I am fully aware 
of the effect any legislative action will 
have on commerce as well as the health 
of our people—because the lack of co- 
ordination among the various Govern- 
ment agencies involved in the use of 
pesticides, I pledge my full support and 
seek active participation on the part of 
my colleagues in the Congress, in formu- 
lating legislative and technical controls 
on the use of pesticides. Through 
apathy, Mr. Speaker, let us not turn the 
word pesticide into genocide. 

I might add one thing further, Mr. 
Speaker, and that is that my subcom- 
mittee is currently holding hearings on 
the reorganization of the Public Health 
Service. We have heard testimony from 


the top officials in all the various agen- 


cies of the Public Health Service and we 
hope to have the pleasure of hearing tes- 
timony from Dr. Jerome Weisner, Chair- 
man of the President's Science Advisory 
Committee in the near future at which 
time we sincerely hope to obtain further 
information on the use of pesticides and 
determine the best course of action to 
follow in this area. 


A Man of Courage Ernie Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 


day the Elmira (N. T.). community 
which I have the honor to represent— 
paid its last sorrowful respects to one 
of the finest young men it has ever been 
my privilege to meet. Ernie Davis, who 
died last week in Cleveland, was not only 
a great athlete and a fine sportsman; 
he was a gentleman, in every sense of 
the word. 

All of us have sustained a real loss, 
for Ernie’s potential for contributing to 
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Our society extended far beyond the con- 
fines of the football stadium and into 
the difficult and complex arena of hu- 
Man understanding—where must still be 
fought the battle for the basic rights of 
Citizenship for all Americans. 

The mark that Ernie Davis has made, 
his achievements in the world of sports— 
these things are a matter of the record 
and they will be long remembered. What 
We will never know, now, would be the 
record of achievements that Ernie, with 

courage, his modesty and his many 
other fine, human qualities, might have 
Posted in this other and vastly more- 
important contest. I happen to believe 
it would have been equally outstanding. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
now include an article by Alfred Wright 
in the current issue of “Sports Illus- 
trated” entitled “Ernie Davis, A Man of 

; and a column “You Don’t 
Cry—,” by Cove Hoover, managing edi- 
tor of the Elmira Sunday Telegram. 

Ernte Davis, A Man or COURAGE 
(By Alfred Wright) 

When all his now-fabulous records are 
broken, as they surely will be someday, when 
the story of his personal tragedy is no more 
than an occasional recollection in the mind 
of an aging generation, Ernie Davis will still 
be remembered as the first Negro to win the 
Heisman . This award is given an- 
nually by New York’s Downtown Athletic 
Club to the best college football player. Of 
all such tributes it has come to be regarded 
as the most important. Sportswriters and 

casters across the country select the 
Winner, and the award implies something 


Week in the Lakeside Hospital in Cleveland. 
During his short lifetime he had not had 

to accomplish anything outside of 
Sport; in fact, he had not even had time to 
fufill his prime ambition in sport, From 
the time of hia early athletic successes in 
school, Ernie had set his heart and 


furnace. 

Although every college that covets cham- 
Pionship football would like to have had 
Ernie for a student, he chose Syracuse. “I 
wanted to play in the big time,” he ex- 
Plained recently, “and a lot of people includ- 
ing Jim Brown persuaded me that I'd have 
better opportunities there.” When Ernie 
took over Brown's old positon as the Syra- 


and point scoring. 

Ernie followed Jim Brown to the Cleveland 
Browns as a pro, and, after the financial ar- 
rangements had been made, everyone 


thought that the pairing of these two strong. 


Swift, and elusive runners would return the 
Browns to their former eminence in the Na- 
tional Football League. There was to be a 
delay, however. Just as last season was 
about to begin, Ernie Davis was hospitalized 
with "a blood disorder.” It turned out to be 
acute monocytic leukemia, the most virulent 
form of blood cancer. 

Davis was treated with a drug known as 
G- MP. and within weeks his illness was in a 
State of total remission. No one knew if it 
Would recur. 

Wherever he went in Cleveland last fall, 
Erpie Davis was as much of a celebrity as if 
he had been scoring touchdowns for the 


into business. 
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team. “Hi ya, Ern,“ “Hi, Ernie,” “How ya 
feeling, Ernie?” the fans would shout at him 
as he hurried, head down, through the sta- 
dium on the way to the team's dressing room. 
A filcker of a smile would cross Ernie's 
usually solemn face as he acknowledged a 
greeting or reluctantly paused to sign an 
autograph. -He often sat on the bench with 
the team, one of them in all but uniform. 
“This is when it’s really frustrating,” he said 
one afternoon during the Browns’ game with 
the St. Louis Cardinals. I'm in real good 
shape now. But it's too late in the season 
to take the time during practice to work 
me into the setup.” 

After the game Ernie went back to the 
dressing room to congratulate his victorious 
teammates, and many of the happy players 
slapped him on the back as if he had been a 
part of the triumph. Art Modell, the youth- 
ful president of the Browns, came up to 
Davis and said, “Ernie, why don't you take 
the Thanksgiving weekend off? You could 
go spend some time with Helen.” Modell 
winked at this reference to Ernie's girl, Helen 
Gott, a Syracuse University senior from New 
Jersey. 

Later Davis talked about the future in his 
diffident way, as if every hesitant word were 
being pulled from within him by the great- 
est effort. “Starting next year,” he said, “I 
expect to play 10 or 11 years and then go 
I'd like to get into purchas- 
ing or marketing, something like that where 
I could use what I learned in college.” 
Jimmy Brown got Ernie started before the 
winter was over, helping him land a job 
with Pepsi-Cola. In his spare time, Ernie 
played basketball to stay in shape. 

Last week Ernie Davis paid a call on Art 
Modell at the Browns’ office and said that 
he had to go into the hospital briefly for 
some additional treatment. They talked 
about the future of the football team and 
how Ernie believed this would be the year 
the Browns would regain the championship. 
Ernie apologized, as he often had, for the 
expense that his medical care was causing the 
Browns. He entered the hospital on Thurs- 
day and went into a coma on Friday. Early 
the next morning he died in his sleep, and 
the news of his death shocked everyone who 
admires courage and sportsmanship and the 
many other good, human qualities that 
Ernie Davis brought to his surroundings. 


You Don’t Car 
(By Cove Hoover) 


I wanted to cry. 
But the man, himself, had taught me not 


to. 

He'd done it in lots of ways over the years. 
Little comments. Little actions. His ex- 
pressions. 

And the smile. That shy, warm smile. 

Those were the ways in which the Elmira 
Express—Ernie Davis—carried the mail. The 
message, way back as a boy, was stamped 
“Inspiration.” 

Oh, he carried the mail on the gridiron. 
He toted a football around, into, over and 
under opposing players with a galloping, 
crushing brillfance. 

He even carried the mail, real mall, for 
the Post Office during a Christmas vacation. 
It probably was the only time Elmirans ever 
had, or will have, an All America halfback 
run the “scissors play” on their mailboxes. 

Ernie saw nothing odd about it. It didn't 
ocur to him that he was a bigname sports 
figure carrying letters to people. That, too, 
was a part of him. Humbleness. 

He excelled in sports. But it was foot- 
ball—his greatest love—that took him to the 
heights as a two-time All America, first 
Negro to win the Heisman Trophy and the 
honor of being the Nation's outstanding col- 
lege football player. 

Bold and daring on the field, he was shy 
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Last fall he journeyed from Cleveland to 
sit on the bench with his old teammates as 
they faced rugged Penn State in one of foot- 
ball’s annual hard-nosed clashes. Only 17 
days earlier the world had been told Ernie 
had leukemia. 

When the near 47,000 fans in Beaver 
Stadium were told at halftime that he was 
sitting on the bench, they gave him a thun- 
derous ovation. Shyly, reluctantly, he hesi- 
tated, then finally stood and nodded to the 
crowd after the PA announcer sald, “Ernie, 
will you take a bow?” 

He was great at playing before 47,000 
people, just as he had done on the same field 
1 year before; gallantly, almost single- 
handedly, keeping a badly crippled Syracuse 
team in the game—although they lost 
14-0—against one of Penn State's greatest 
teams. Yet, he was embarrassed over taking 
a bow. 

There was also a day under the stands at 
Archbold Stadium in Syracuse when a sweaty 
dirt-smeared Ernie—who had scored two 
touchdowns and run for well over 100 yards 
in leading the Orange to victory—declined 
to accept pats on the back. 

“I didn’t have it,” he said. “I messed up 
that lateral in the second quarter.” 

By his standards the one play meant im- 
perfection. Everything else he had done 
that day was meaningless, 

And there was the time on the first play 
from against Boston University 
when he bolted over the right on the scissors 
and ran 80 yards to score, leaving the last de- 
fender 20 yards in his wake. Told it was a 
beautiful run, he smiled. “I didn’t do it 
by myself you know. Those blockers wiped 
everyone out * * *. A little kid could have 
run that one.“ 

He traversed the country. He was as big 
a hero in Miami and Dallas as he was in 
Los Angeles and New York. But he always 
came home. 

There was always time to sit down and 
talk; if you can call “yes” and “no” or six 
to seven word sentences N 
Ph matter the achievement, his hat always 

If he had been honored, the reason for it 
lie in some spiritual help. He God 
for what he had been given. 

No matter how rushed, a few minutes with 
a youngster or group of youngsters was avail- 
able. He told a boy once, Tou don't cry if 
you lose * * * you just go out and do 
better.” 

In his 23 years Ernie Davis did more than 
most people do in a lifetime. Toward the 
end he knew, and experienced, disappoint- 
ment and frustration, 

He didn’t cry, 

That was part of the inspiration of Ernie 
Davis all along. From the time he was a 
little boy. 

Thank you, Lord, for giving him that 
much. 


Who’s in Charge? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of this body, including myself, 
feel that some form of home rule for the 
District of Columbia is both necessary 
and desirable. Thus, it is a cause for 
real concern, when we find the small 
base of authority that the District of 
Columbia Board of Commissioners does 
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have at the present time eroded by ad- 

ministrative officials who fail to support 

the decisions of the Board of Commis- 

sioners. A Washington Post editorial 

dealing with this subject follows: 
WHO'S IN CHARGE? 


Police Chief Murray, an unreconstructed 
old frontiersman, clings tenaciously to the 
ways that won the West: he prefers posses to 
more policemen and would rather arm the 
law abiding than try to disarm the lawless. 
In recent testimony before the House District 
Subcommittee on Crime, at any rate, he re- 
sisted efforts to enlarge his police force and 
opposed legislation for licensing the posses- 
sion of pistols. 

His views on guns in particular run direct- 
ly counter to those held by the District Com- 
missioners and by the U.S. Attorney for the 
District of Columbia. The Commissioners, 


and idiots, crackpots 

The President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners went up to the city’s guardians or 
foster fathers, the House District Committee, 
and asked it in the nicest way to pass this 
pistol permit law. But the Chief of Police 
followed the Commissioner and promptly 
told the Congressman that he thinks the 
proposed legislation would tend to disarm 
law-abiding citizens rather than lawbreakers. 

We think this is nonsense on its face, 
since the legislation is cast in terms requir- 
ing the Commissioners to issue permits to 
anyone who can satisfy reasonable criteria, 
and places upon them the burden of justify- 
ing any denial, Even if it restricted in no 
more than minor degree the indiscriminate 
distribution of pistols by mail order mer- 
chants and drugstores, it would at least help 
to fix responsibility for the ownership of a 
weapon when it is used, as it was the other 
day in the District, by a 4-year-old boy, who 
didn’t know it was loaded, to shoot a 2-year- 
old girl. 

The conflict between the Chief of Police 
and the Commissioners is not novel. It is 
simply one more illustration of the difficulty 
of running the District of Columbia under 
two governments. But Chief Murray adds to 
the chaos, which is Itself related to the city’s 
law-enforcement problems, when he fails 
to support decisions thoughtfully made by 
the District's chief executives, with full 
knowledge of his views. 


New Jersey’s 50th 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard considerable discussion in this 
Chamber about our military posture, in- 
cluding the reorganization of certain 
Reserve and Guard components. The 
effect of this reorganization is to reduce 
the Army Reserve and National Guard 
divisions in number and the assignment 
of most of those remaining to support 
regular Army divisions. 

New Jersey, however, has a National 
Guard division that will retain its iden- 
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tity—the 50th Armored. This honor was 
not granted by chance, or for any po- 
litical consideration; it was the result 
of the 50th’s high state of readiness and 
efficiency. In an editorial of last Friday, 
May 17, the Newark Evening News paid 
a proper tribute to the 50th, which I 
would like to read into the Recorp at this 
point: 

Defense Secretary McNamara’s controver- 
sial plan to streamline the National Guard 
and Army Reserves has been completed with 
none of the furor that attended its an- 
nouncement. Congress, where the cutbacks 
were greeted with the kind of anguish usually 
reserved for pork barrel reductions, appears 
resigned. 

Net effect of the McNamara plan has been 
to reduce National Guard divisions from 
27 to 23; the Reserves from 10 to 6. Most 
will be assigned to support regular Army 
divisions. But six have been given priority 
status that qualifies them for independent 
missions, i z 

In this respect, New Jersey has cause for 
pride, Its 50th Armored Division is one of 
the elite 6, chosen on the basis of tougher 
qualification tests instituted after the 1962 
Berlin crisis exposed flagrant weakness in 
guard and reserve readiness. 

Its special status enabled the division to 
be maintained at 80 percent of war strength, 
or 11,682 men, and receive the latest equip- 
ment rolling out of military arsenals. Se- 
lection of the 50th Armored is a tribute to 
the high state of efficiency it has sustained 
in war and peace, Its officers and men are 
to be congratulated. 


Hibbing, Minn., Establishes Technical 
Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major domestic challenges today 
facing our Nation, and particularly its 
young people, is the need to develop the 
new technical and industrial skills re- 
quired for employment in the current 
labor market. Progressive localities m 
this country are rapidly becoming aware 
of their responsibility to provide for their 
men and women, and especially for the 
young, the proper facilities and training 
they need to compete successfully for the 
jobs now available. 

The sudden transition to new skills 
in this era of accelerated industrial 
change has resulted in the grave unem- 
ployment situation confronting our Na- 
tion. One of the more obvious reasons 
our men and women are failing to find 
work is that they have not been properly 
prepared to meet the tests of the times. 
Their education and training are un- 
suited to the new requirements of our 
industries. It is, therefore, our very 
grave obligation to reassess our educa- 
tional and vocational training methods 
and curriculums and to transform them 
until they satisfy the requisites of today 
and of the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the 
attention of the Congress to a creative 
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educational venture which has been in- 
augurated in Hibbing, Minn., a commu- 
nity ready to meet this challenge. Lead- 
ers in Hibbing, recognizing the gap 
between skills being developed and job 
opportunities available, have opened the 
Hibbing Area Technical Institute. The 
new program being offered at the insti- 
tute seeks to aid any person, and par- 
ticularly any recent high school student, 
to develop an employable skill. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orp an article from the Minnesota Jour- 
nal of Education for May 1963 describing 
this excellent community project: 

HIBBING LAUNCHES BOOTSTRAP OFFENSIVE 

{By William E. Magajna) 

A bootstrap educational program that re- 
fiects a small town's resourcefulness is under- 
Way at Hibbing. Faced with a steady decline 
in mining operations that have traditionally 
provided the community's principal economic 
prop, Hibbing leaders took a fassighted look 
at the situation. They decided to mount an 
offensive. The result: education aimed at 
helping the town's 18,000 inhabitants toward 
new and more promising career opportunl- 
ties, > 

On March 4, the new Hibbing Area Tech- 
nical Institute admitted ite first students, 
post high school students seeking retraining 
to replace obsolete skills and young people 
intent on employment in a growing industry. 
The vocational curricula is pointed directly 
at the rosy job picture in such burgeoning 
fields as computer technlogy, automotive 
service trades, and medical laboratory as- 
sistants. 

The project Is largely financed through the 
Federal Government's National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and George Barden Act, but also 
received help from State and local funds. 
The aggressive action of Hibbing officials is 
attracting national attention and is being 
closely watched by towns scattered across the 
Mesabi Range, which face a similar situa- 
tion. 

George Eddie, superintendent of public 
schools in Hibbing, emphasized the careful 
selection of curricula offered by the institute. 
He said, “We think we are on the right track 
in providing a course in data processing, for 
example. American business and industry 
are adopting computers and data processing 
systems at a rapid pace. The demand for 
trained people to program and operate this 
equipment is strong now, and is bound to 
continue strong in the foreseeable future.” 

A post high school course in data process- 
ing is designed to equip students to meet 
fully the requirements of a computer pro- 
gramer, an occupation increasingly in de- 
mand. S 

One of the Nation’s leading business ma- 
chines corporation has made &yallable to 
the school a computer card system under 
terms of their provision to implement the 
program. The 2-year data processing course, 
open to high school graduates with a year or 
more of algebra, will include “hands on” 
training with the computer, comparable in 
speed and capacity to the finest commercial 

Classroom and laboratory instruc- 
tion is tailored to give the student a well- 
rounded education in modern business meth- 
ods and in data processing technique. 

An 18-month’s course in automobile me- 
chanics divided into three separate programs 
is also provided. The first of these is for 
students who will receive training in all 
phases of the mechanic's occupation. The 
second will provide students who aspire to 
become auto technicians with the opportu- 
nity to specialize in electrical systems or 
automatic transmissions. The third program 
offers in the management aspects 
of the auto service industry for those who 
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aa like to become service shop owners or 


Later this year, the school will add a 
Medical laboratory assistant's program. 
will round out the three initial 
Preparatory programs of the institute. Ad- 
ditional programs in pre-employment and 
in service training will be put on the cur- 
Meulum as the need arises and as facilities 
e available. 
The electronic data processing course, now 
in an elementary building, will offer 
both day and evening classes and can ac- 
commodate about 20 students per course per 
Session. At present there is one full-time 
instructor who gets instructional support 
drawn from the Hibbing Junior College staff. 
Another full-time instructor is slated to join 
the faculty in the fall, 

Officials expect student enrollment to come 
Primarily from three segments of the Hib- 
bing area population: (1) recent high school 
Sraduates seeking to learn an employment 

(2) persons 4 to 5 years beyond, high 
School age who have not yet acquired a 
desirable skill; and (3) persons employed in 
Dusiness offices who have some clerical or 
accounting training, but desire additional 
education to equip them for computer type 
occupations. 

The Hibbing Area Technical Institute will 
Work closely with the Minnesota State Em- 
ployment Office in securing employment for 
the school's graduates. The school itself is 
approved by the Minnesota State Board of 

Ucation and the State department of voca- 

onal education, and, therefore, must meet 
certain Federal and State educational re- 
quirements. 


Treasury Secretary Dillon Discusses 
Both Debt Limit and Tax Cut Before 
University Awards Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, just 
yesterday, Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon discussed both the pro- 
Posed tax program of the administra- 
tlon and the ceiling of the national debt 

t at the University of Connecticut's 
Sixth annual Loeb Awards presentation 
affair in New York City. 

ause the Treasury Secretary’s re- 
Marks are timely, they are worthy of 
Consideration of my distinguished col- 
leagues, and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Secretary 
Dillon's speech be printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RES OF Hon. Dovcias DILLON, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY, AT THE SIXTH AN- 
NUSL UNiverstrr or CONNECTICUT LOEB 
3 PRESENTATION LUNCHEON 

am delighted to take in the presen- 
. E LAE REIT distinguished 
me one and financial journalism. It gives 
my . to pay tribute both to 
awards d, Gerald Loeb, who founded these 
take 40 and to their recipients, who can 
a E 
manding craft, iep eni 
0 had considerable opportunity to 

de hewsmen at work, both at home and 
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abroad, in the most difficult and sensitive 
of fields. I have a high regard for them 
and for the skills they employ in the public 
service. 

Those skills are particularly needed in 
economic and financial reporting. To 
achieve and maintain a clear perspective on 
complex economic problems is difficult 
enough. To do so when these matters be- 
come major political issues—hence subject 
to the distortions of partisan debate—re- 
quires not only intelligence and judgment 


_ of a very mature order, but an extremely 


comprehensive background as well. 

I am well aware how difficult it is to 
gather and understand economic facts—let 
alone Interpret them—when the facts them- 
selves are constantly changing. For, in the 
fluid and intricate economic picture, appear- 
ances can be decelving—and foresight must 
rely henyily upon a hindsight that is itself 
often elusive and uncertain. As a result, 
sound and imaginative evaluation of na- 
tlonal economic policy is extraordinarily 
dificult. With this in mind, let me examine 
briefly with you today some areas of economic 
policy in which I have direct responsibility. 

The most urgent economic business before 
this Nation is the President's tax program. 
It has quite naturally dominated the public 
discussion of economic matters. That dis- 
cussion has inevitably brought forth dis- 
agreements and misconceptions about the 
program. But it has also served to 
strengthen the widespread consensus among 
all segments of our society that the Presi- 
dent's principal proposal—substantial tax 
reduction this year—is our best hope of ac- 
celerating the forward pace of our economy, 
Let me recall some of its main features: 

The President has proposed a cut in the 
corporate tax rate from 52 to 47 percent to 
supplement last year’s 7 percent tax credit 
for productive new investment and the 
liberalization of the rules and procedures 
governing tax treatment of depreciable 
equipment. Those two measures reduced 
business taxes by $2.5 billon a year. The 
proposed five-point corporate tax rate reduc- 
tion would cut business taxes by another $2.5 
billion by the time the program is fully in 
effect. This total of $5 billion would give 
business 40 percent of the overall tax reduc- 
tion, provide a strong and continuing 
stimulus toward accelerated economic 
growth, and increase the profitability of new 
business investment by almost 30 percent. 

The effectiveness of last year's tax changes 
on capital investment is impressive indeed. 
The latest McGraw-Hill survey of capital 
spending estimates that expenditures for 
plant and equipment in 1963 will rise to $40 
billion from a level of just over 637 billion 
for 1962. Last year's tax reforms are re- 
sponsible for at least 43 percent of the 
increase. 

But the whole job cannot be done solely 
by stimulating business investment. No 
company will produce more goods without 
markets to absorb them. And the best way 
to assure those markets is to increase con- 
sumer purchasing power. The President's 
program would do that by reducing personal 
income tax rates from the present range of 
20 to 91 percent to a much lower range of 
14 to 65 percent. Such a cut in individual 
tax rates, combined with the pro cor- 
porate rate reduction, would total $13.6 bil- 
lion. When the various structural reforms 
that have been recommended are taken into 
account, the net reduction would amount to 
$10.3 billion. 

The impact of that overall cut would be 
felt much quicker than most people realize. 
If the President's program were to receive 
final approval by October 1, over $10 billion 
would be released into the economy within 
the following 15 months—and some $8 billion 
of that amount would represent increased 
consumer purchasing power. The stimulus 
of a $10 billion tax cut would not stop there. 
For example, the Joint Economic Committee 
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of the US. Congress had estimated that it 
would eventually increase our annual gross 
national product by $40 billion. 

Those, then, are some of the main features 
of the President's tax program. As an in- 
evitable result of the legislative proceas, that 
program will be somewhat revised by the 
time the tax bill emerges from the House 
Ways and Means Committee some weeks 
hencg However, I am confident that the 
bill the committee reports out will be one 
that we can all support wholeheartedly. 

Thus far, much of the discussion on tax 
reduction has centered, not on specific tax 
proposals, but on expenditure control, If 
the heat of that discussion has sometimes 
obscured the facts, I think they are now be- 
ginning to come through quite clearly—in- 
cluding the fact that an exceptionally large 
portion of the expenditure Increases during 
this administration has occurred in the areas 
of defense and space. 

One particularly enlightening comparison 
shows that, leaving aside only defense and 
space, all other governmental expenditures 
in the 3-year period 1958-1961 increased by 
$800 million more than they will in the first 
3 years of the present administration, That 
comparison shows, cogently and unanswer- 
ably, that this administration has continu- 
ally exercised a firm control over expendi- 
tures. And it offers the strongest possible 
endorsement of what is by far the most 
significant fact in the present discussion of 
tax reduction and expenditure control: the 
President's repeated commitment that, as 
the economy expands in response to tax re- 
duction and Federal revenues increase, a 
substantial portion of those increased rey- 
enues will be used to reduce and eliminate 
the current deficit. 

Last week, this issue of expenditure con- 
trol was raised in an old and familiar con- 
text—when the House of Representatives 
debated the proposal to raise the temporary 
debt limit between now and the end of 
August, and once more brought a hardy 
perennial to the forefront of the news. As 
that debate made clear, there are few areas 
of fiscal policy as much in need of more, 
Ught and less heat as the debt limit. I 
should like to try to supply some needed 
light: 

First, let no one labor under the delusion 
that the debt ceiling is either a sane or an 
effective instrument for the control of Fed- 
eral expenditures, No one is more conscious 
than I of the need to keep Government 
spending under firm control, But this 
cannot be done by trying to exert controls 
at the tag end of the expenditure process, 
when the bills are coming due. The debt 
limit is not and can not be made a substitute 
for the control of expenditures at the de- 
cisive stage of the expenditure process—when 
the funds are being appropriated. 

Second, since the executive branch cannot 
refuse to pay the bills incurred in carrying 
out the programs approved by the Congress, 
the only alternative is simply to delay pay- 
ing them, That is exactly what happened 
in 1957, when an unrealistic debt ceiling 
forced the Executive to defer payment on its 
bills, No expenditures were cut back; they 
were simply postponed and Government con- 
tractors had to walt for their money. The 
unhappy economic effect of that unrealistic 
1957 debt celling—in combination with 
other restrictive fiscal measures—needs no 
retelling here. But anyone who recalls the 
lesson of 1957—the year from which we 
date the pattern of slow economic growth 
which the President's tax is de- 
signed to alter—is not likely to forget it. 

Third, the temporary debt limit approved 
last week by the House, and currently be- 
fore the Senate, would provide the absolute 
minimum le needed by the Treasury for 
the proper management of the Federal debt 
and the Treasury's cash balance. These 
limits—$307 billion through June, and 6309 
billion throughout July and August—are 
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room for meeting unforeseen contingencies. 
The Treasury can attempt to operate within 
these limits only because It is likely that our 
ture estimates for so short a period 
will be reasonably accurate and our revenues 
are unlikely to fall below estimated levels. 
In addition, since Congress will be in session 
until some time in the fall, we could always 
obtain new debt limit legislation, should it 
be necessary, without having to call a special 
session of Congress. 
And fourth, should we be required to op- 


to be used in 1957-58—procedures which, in 
the would only add to the burdens of 
the taxpayers of this country. A $305 bil- 
lion limit would also deprive us of one 
of our most important tools for keeping our 
short-term interest rates competitive with 
rates abroad: the ability to add to the market 


throughout the past 2 years by many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. It is no exag- 
geration to say that part of the price of an 
unrealistically restrictive debt limit would 
have to be paid in gold. 
‘Those are but a few examples of the havoc 
that can be wrought in the name of fiscal 
bility. I think they make it obvious 
that the debt ceiling is not only the wrong 


in an untenable fiscal situation. I suppose 
it would be unrealistic to that the 
seasonal storm over the debt limit through 
which we are now passing will not deluge us 
in future years. But I do hope, for the sake 
of fiscal sanity and prudence, that its in- 
tensity may clear the air and generate some 
fresh and lucid thinking about the whole 
question of the debt limit. 

Another vital, if less incendiary, problem 
that is now receiving considerable attention 
is our balance of payments position. More 
specifically, some in this country have re- 
cently expressed concern over the adverse 
impact on our payments balance of foreign 
borrowing in the U.S. capital market, and 
have suggested that through one means or 
another, we make access to our market more 
difficult or more expensive. 

Unquestionably, a large amount of money 
is being raised in our capital market by bor- 
rowers from countries which enjoy healthy 
surpluses in their own payments position. 
That is natural enough, since foreigners can 
find in our financial market what they often 
lack in their own: unmatched facilities and 
resources, and freedom from excessive gov- 
ernment regulations. It is a market in 
which both borrower and lender can operate 
with maximum efficiency and minimum dif- 
ficulty. i 

Athough foreign borrowers undoubtedly 
contribute to our payments imbalance, it 
would be a shortsighted solution indeed if 
we were to make the facilities and resources 
of our capital market less available to them. 
The real solution—as I urged more than a 
year ago in Rome—is the development of 
capital markets in Europe and elsewhere 
that are better able to meet the needs of 
their own nationals, and that are more ac- 
cessible to borrowers from other countries 
as well. That calls for removal of existing 
government restrictions, enlargement of cap- 
Ital resources, and improvement of facilities 
to increase the efficiency of doing business. 

I am glad to say that some progress in 
this direction has been made and that more 
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can be expected. But the development of 
markets more comparable to ours will take 
time. Meanwhile, there is every reason to 
maintain free access to our market, so that 
it can continue to function as an important 
part of the international payments system. 

It is not enough, however, to encourage 
progress in improving markets abroad. We 
must equally encourage the participation of 
foreign capital in our own market. If we 
take full advantage of the possibilities of 
attracting foreign capital—as borrowers are 
now attracted—we can offset to a great ex- 
tent the outflow of funds from the sale of 
foreign issues here. 

We would, for example, like to see under- 
writers in this country seek actively and 
energetically to put the highest practicable 
proportion of their new foreign issues into 
the hands of foreign subscribers. Moreover, 
in order to give more foreign subscribers a 
greater opportunity to invest in these issues, 
we would like to see more of them publicly 
marketed, rather than privately placed. 

When issues are privately placed—and 
private placements accounted for more than 
half of the new foreign issues in our market 
last year—they are offered almost exclusively 
to U.S. investors. Last year, for example, al- 
most all of the Canadian and Latin American 
issues, which together accounted for a large 
part of the foreign use of our market, were 
private placements. 

On the other hand the buyers of publicly 
placed new foreign issues are by no means 
all Americans. Last year foreigners pur- 
chased more than one-third of the publicly 
offered foreign issues. The willingness of 
foreigners to purchase new foreign issues In 
our market reflects the attractiveness of our 
facilities to both borrowers and lenders, Be- 
cause of that fact, we have every reason to 
strive to develop and exploit our techniques 
for selling not only goods, but also securities, 
to foreign buyers. We have undertaken a 
great drive to expand our exports—a drive 
that is imperative if our receipts from ex- 
ports are to meet the irreducible cost of our 
defense and aid commitments abroad and 
match the outflow of American long-term 
investment. We need an equally determined 
drive by the financial community to sell its 
very unique range of products, 

This, then, has been a brief look at some 

of the current economic scene. The 
outlook for the future no one can predict 
with certainty. But I think most of us will 
agree that the signs are generally favorable. 

In the short run, our economic picture 


looks bright, but not perhaps so gloriously © 


rosy as some would paint it. Our present 
economic upturn is heartening. A number 
of economists, after scrutinizing the latest 
pattern of the indicators, and paying par- 
ticular attention to the rising level of cap- 
ital investment, are hoping for a long run 
upswing to near boom-time levels. My feel- 
ing, while genuinely optimistic, is not quite 
so sanguine as this. Last January the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers esti- 
mated that 1963 gross national product 
would fall within a range of $5 billion either 
side of the $578 billjon figure that was used 
as the basis of our revenue forecasts. It 
now looks like the high side of that range 
might be about right. That is what I had 
in mind when I suggested earlier this month 
that, if the present improvement continues, 
Federal revenues might perhaps exceed our 
estimates for fiscal 1964 by as much as $1 
billion. But even such a result would not 
lead to any appreciable improvement in our 
employment situation. For that, we must 
look to tax reduction. 

The first-quarter balance-of- payments 
picture is perhaps less rosy and I think it 
would be unrealistic to look for any sudden 
solution in this area. Because we are rely- 
ing on the slower, but surer, solutions 
brought about by a market economy, it is 
entirely posible that this year’s deficit will 
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still be comparatively large. Obviously, the 
payments deficit is a stubborn problem, but 
with the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, the 
Revenue Act of 1962, and particularly with 
the prospect of a meaningful tax program 
this year, we will certainly have the tools to 
work more effectively for a solution. 

The answers to this and other vexing eco- 
nomic questions require close cooperation 
between the public and private sectors of 
our society. They also call for wider discus- 
sion of the major issues and broader under- 
standing of their implications for the indi- 
vidual citizen and for the Nation—the sort 
of informed public understanding that the 
specialists in the business and financial press 
can help to.generate. With your help—and, 
as President Kennedy said recently with 
the help of all of those in business, labor, 
and other professions who share your con- 
cern for the future, we shall build a future 
from which all Americans can take pride as 
well as sustenance.” 


Americans Urged a Jewish State Before 
the Zionist Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the April 25, 1963, edition of the Ameri- 
can Examiner: 

AMERICAN CHRISTIANS WHO URGED A JEWISH 
STATE 
(By Rabbi Philip R. Alstat) 

The nearest thing to unity in the multi- 
plicity of rival Jewish organizations is their 
deep and common interest in adyancing the 
welfare of the State of Israel (whose 15th 
anniversary occurs this year next Monday, 
April 29). The only discord in the harmoni- 
ous chorus of felicitations will undoubtedly 
be the raucous voice of the American Council 
for Judaism. 

The very name of that council is a mis- 
nomer and a gross misrepresentation. That 
hating Israel is against and not “for Juda- 
ism” should be obvious to anyone at all 
familiar with our religious heritage. The 
Bible, Talmud, Midrash, medieval Hebrew 
poetry and philosophy, as well as our tradi- 
tional liturgy, establish beyond the least 
doubt the eternal and indissoluble relation 
among the Jewish religion, the Jewish people, 
and the Jewish land. 

Even the reform wing of American Jewry. 
which originally had been militantly anti- 
Zionist, has revised its ideology on this issue 
and is now among Israel’s warmest and most 
generous friends. 

We now propose to show that the council 
is not even truly “American.” Its psycho- 
pathological fear of the bogey or so-called 
dual loyalty merely reveals how far the 
council is from understanding the true spirit 
of America. American Christians, whose 
healthy psychology is free from both the 
complexes of assimilated Jews and the virus 
of anti-Semitism, come to ze of their 
own accord the moral propriety and practical 
necessity of restoring the homeless, perse- 
cuted Jewish people to their ancestral land. 

For illustration we cite, in reverse chronol- 
ogy, three examples of such Christian Amer- 
wan Zionism, and all of them manifested 
spontaneously long before the rise of po- 
litical Zionism among Jews. 
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A PETITION TO PRESIDENT HARRISON 


On March 5, 1897—6 years before Dr. Herzl 
had convened the first Zionist Congress—a 
leading American Protestant clergyman, Rev. 
William Eugene Blackstone, presented to 
President Benjamin Harrison a petition, 
signed by some of the most eminent Ameri- 
Cans of that time, which urged that, in view 
ot the persecution of Jews in czarist Russia, 
Steps be taken for their settlement in a re- 
established Jewish state in the land from 
Which they had once been exiled. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S SYMPATHETIC ATTITUDE 


We have already recorded here in an earlier 
Column (Feb. 8, 1962) that in a reply to a 
Query by the Canadian idealist, Henry Went- 
Worth Monk, President Lincoln expressed his 
Sympathy for the dream of the restoration of 
the Jewish people to their national home an 
Palestine, He added, however, a reservation 
that his codperatién would have to wait till 
after the victorious end of the Civil War 
Taging then, This utterance of Lincoln was 
Made about 34 years before the World Zionist 

ganization came into being. 

y we reproduce here a poem on 
Judea, which predicted the rebirth of the 
Jewish state and portrayed its future glories 
in ecstatic verses. It appeared in the New 

Patriot and State Gazette, pub- 
Ushed at Concord, N. H., on June 11, 1827—70 
Tears before the first Zionist Congress. The 
Poet chose to remain anonymous, but since 
there is no record of a Jewish community in 
Concord at that time, Its creator was most 
Probably a Christian. For the discovery of 
this poem we are indebted to Henry M. Katz, 
& New York attorney by vocation and a col- 
tor of Jewish curiosa by avocation: 
è "JUDEA 
"No more, Judea, on thy hills 
The suppliant Hebrew bends; 
No more along thy flowing rills 
The voice of music wends; 
trate thy temples in the dust, 
Thy palaces o’erthrown, 
Carried like a sand-swept gust 
To other land have flown. 
No more to lute, or bard, or lyre 
The dark-eyed maidens dance; 
dead is love and young desire, 
Her whisper and her glance; 
A cruel race profanes thy land. 
Pollutes thy hallowed earth, 
© Moslem with his blood-dyed hand 
Now holds you for his mirth. 
Yet ye shall sweep the Mosiems' power 
Like chaff before the wind, 
Thy sons again shall hall the hour 
When they their God shall find; 
Amid the hills so desolate, 
These walls deserted now, 
And at Thy altar bow. 
valleys then shall ring to tones 
Of heartfelt mirth and pleasure, 
And music breathe her sweetest strains, 
And wake her boldest measure. 
With Tablet and sacred Ark 
Will move your lightsome people, 
© from the valleys joy shall rise 
Above the mountain’s steeple.” 


Remarks by Vice President at Luncheon 
Honoring Astronaut Cooper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


_ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 
git: FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
A , I include the following in the 
PPendix under permission granted: 
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REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON, LUNCHEON HONORING ASTRONAUT GOR- 
DON COOPER, BEN FRANKLIN Room, STATE 
DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.O., TUESDAY, 
May 21, 1963 S 


In 1942, President Roosevelt called together 
our wartime leaders for the final decision 
on continuing or abandoning the Manhattan 
project which produced the atomic bomb. 
One of the most eminent leaders present 
heard presentation from all sides. Then, he 
solemnly gave President Roosevelt his ver- 
dict: “The bomb will never go off—I speak, 
of course, Mr. President, as an expert on 
explosives.” 

In that first, uncertain spring of the space 
age 5 years ago, some conscientious experts 
took the same attitude toward Project 
Mercury. History has proved them grossly 
wrong. 

Today, same kind of doubts are expressed 
about further space explorations. History 
will prove those doubts wrong, also. 

Project Mercury has established the ca- 
pacity of free and open societies to come 
from behind—and forge ahead. We realize 
competition is intense. We expect further 
successes by the totalitarians. We expect 
continuing successes ourselves. 

Americans do not intend that space shall 
be defaulted. Americans do not intend to 
live in a world which goes to bed at night 
by the light of a Communist moon. 

Success has been achieved by teamwork— 
the teamwork of astronauts, scientists, engi- 
neers, plus teamwork of our political sys- 
tem. Responsible support of Members of 
Congress has been indispensable. The sup- 
port will continue from responsible mem- 
bers of both parties. There will be no Ameri- 
can default in space. 

Hitler once predicted the Nazis would 
wring England’s neck like a chicken. After 
the Battle of Britain, Winston Churchill 
said to Commons, Some chicken. Some 
neck.” We have heard some say recently 
that the civilian space program is only “leaf- 
raking.” Considering Major Cooper—con- 
sidering the vast technological cooperation 
which made his mission a success—I would 
say today, “Some leaf. Some rake.” 


The Income Tax Picture and What It 
Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


s OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing short essay by Henri de LaChap- 
pelle. which appeared in a private publi- 
cation concerns the income tax picture 
and contains highly pertinent statistics 
and conclusions: 


THE INCOME Tax PICTURE AND WHAT 
Ir MEANS 


(By Henri de LaChappelle) 

“Total tax take in late 1920's mounted to 
15 percent of national income. In the 1940's 
it went up to 27 percent. Now 35 cents out 
of each national income dollar goes to pay 
cost of Government” (Nation’s Business) . 

“All US. personal income tax rates above 
50 percent (Newsweek, Nov. 9, 1962) yield 
less than $1 billion; i.e., less than 1 percent 
of total Federal revenues.” (Incidentally, 
this amounts only to about one-tenth total 
annual interest service on Federal debt.) 

“It has been said, people with incomes 
under $5,000 should not have to pay any tax 
at all. Let the rich man pay it. Unfortu- 
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nately,” says a Financial Chronicle article, 
May 1, 1962, “there are not enough rich 
men. Tax experts reveal if the Government 
seized all individual incomes over $25,000 a 
year, It would run the Government not quite 
3 days. If it confiscated all incomes over 
$10,000 a year, it would carry the Govern- 
ment only 1814 days. All taxes paid by all 
persons in the million-dollar-income class 
would run the Government only 1 day. If 
they were taxed 100 percent, total revenue 
from that source would run the Government 
less than 15 hours longer.” 

From mid-April on, according to some 
statisticians, the average American stops 
working full time for his Government and 
is free to work the balance of the year for 
himself. 

“The bulk of revenue from the Federal in- 
come tax is derived from the initial 20-per- 
cent rate. In 1960, 86 percent of receipts 
came from this first-bracket rate, to which 
all taxpayers are subject, while the entire 
progressive portion up to 91 percent pro- 
duced only 14 percent of the yield. Collec- 
tions were 23.3 percent of the total taxable 
income reported in 1960—which implies a 
flat tax rate of 23.3 percent would produce 
the same revenue as the present steeply 
graduated schedule,” Newsweek of November 
19, 1962, quoting First National City Bank. 

“Per capita taxes (Federal, State, and 
local, but not social security) in 11 years, 
1929-40, rose from $81 to $96, a rise of 17.2 
percent. In the 13 years to 1953 taxes rose 
446 percent to $524 per capita. In those 
years inflation just about doubled the price 
level. In the 9 years 1953-62, per capita 
taxes rose 27 percent to $666. Nearly two- 
thirds of that gain occurred in State and 
local taxes. In the past 5 years Federal taxes 
were up 17.6 percent to $82 billion. State 
up 41.5 percent to $20.6 billion, and local up 
47.7 percent to $21 billion,” U.S. News, Sep- 
tember 1962. 

“The bulk of taxes rniscd by Federal Gov- 
ernment is levied against incomes and pay- 
rolls of its citizens and businesses, with a 
relatively minor share derived from taxes on 
consumption. In fiscal 1960 out of a total of 
$89 billion of Federal tax collections, 662 
billion was derived from personal and cor- 
poration income taxes, while payroll taxes to 
support various social security programs took 
over $12 billion. Federal, estate and gift 
taxes, levied on transfers of capital built up 
by industrious individuals, brought in an- 
other $1.6 billion. All told, 85 percent of the 
vast tax revenues came from levies on in- 
come and capital, with the remaining 15 
percent from a wide assortment of consump- 
tion taxes, including Federal excises, custom 
duties, etc. In only one other country—New 
Zealand—did taxes on income provide as 
much as two-thirds of Central Government 
tax receipts and it is generally conceded 
Russia would be in the lowest rank of all in 
such international comparison” (First Na- 
tional City Bank letter, October 1962.) 

Social security taxes, up last January 1 to 
354 percent on employees and employers (a 
16-percent boost for each) means $1 billion 
added to costs of doing business and reduces 
spending money of workers by another $1 
billion, These taxes have risen over 78 per- 
cent in the past 6 years (M and M Associa- 
tion, November 1962) and benefits already 
promised require another 48-percent increase 
in payroll taxes between now and 1968. 

Note: It might be well to view all of the 
above within the context of Karl Marx's 
Communist manifesto (1848) with special 
reference to No, 2 of its 10 commandments 
that reads as follows: A heavy progressive 
or graduated income tax.” 

Obviously, tax reform is the crying need 
of the day, but the burning question is— 
What kind of reform? The right kind (from 
standpoint of good economics) could well 
launch an unparalleled wave of prosperity 
with possibly greatest impact on the heavy 
industries that for many years have been 
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the “tail of the dog" in the body economic, 
Thus far the proposed scaling down in the 
tax brackets is a step in the right direction. 

In reading the following item in the 
papers the other day the writer could not 
help but think about Karl Marx's No. 3 tenet 
in the manifesto that reads “Abolition of all 
right of inheritance": 

“Mrs. William R. Timken (widow of the 
founder of Timken Roller Bearing Co.) died 
4 years ago and last week Surrogate’s Court 
in New York reported she left an estate 
worth nearly $44 million. But for all Mrs. 
Timken's zealous supervision of her finances, 
her heirs will get only about $13 million, 
Federal and New York State taxes amounted 
to more than $30 million.” No comment. 


Address by Hon. Daniel K. Inouye, May 
5, 1963, Cornerstone Laying Cere- 
monies, Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, Yeshiva University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tingushed colleague in the other body, 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], 
delivered the principal address on May 
5, 1963, in connection with the corner- 
stone laying ceremonies for the new Ull- 
mann Research Center for Health 
Sciences and for the Einstein College 
Hospital which includes the Horace W. 
Goldsmith Pavilion, the David and Irene 
Schwartz Pavilion, the Charles H. 
Revson Diagnostic Center, and the 
Evelyn and Joseph I. Lubin Rehabilita- 
tion Center. All of these buildings are 
presently under construction on the 
campus of the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine of the Yeshiva University of 
New York. 

During the ceremonies at the site a 
“Letter to the Future” was placed in the 
cornerstone which reads as follows: 
LETTER TO THE FUTURE—THIS Is ADDRESSED 

TO You—Tuer LEADERS AND BUILDERS OF 

THE FUTURE 

May the hope dreams, and aspirations 
which motivate and inspire us in this build- 

today become the living realities 
of your day. May our efforts and dedication 
to the and ideals of the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity bear fruit in fuller, healthier lives 
for all mankind. May the dread diseases 
which cause man so much pain and cut 50 
many down in the prime of life be consigned 
to medical history as scourges conquered by 
man’s ingenuity. May the generations of 
doctors and scientists trained at the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine and the scien- 
tific achievements emanating from its lab- 
oratories serve as an enduring testament to 
our faith in the future, an affirmation of 
Albert Einstein’s belief that there is no 
higher purpose than service to one’s fellow 
man. 

Albert Einstein College of Medicine, of 
Yeshiva University, cornerstone ceremonies, 
May 5. 1963. 


Mr. Speaker’, at the dinner following 
this impressive ceremony Senator INOUYE 
delivered an address of great importance 
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advocating the establishment by the 
United States of a Health Corps like our 
Peace Corps. 

His address follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR DANIEL K. INOUYE 


It is a privilege to share in your pride 
and joy at this exciting new stage in the life 
of your fine young medical school. Today, 
when so much strife and self-interest divides 
whole continents, it is gratifying to celebrate 
an occasion which brings together people 
dedicated to the health and happiness of 
humanity everywhere. 

This afternoon, the cornerstone cere- 
monies heralded the near completion of 
magnificent new facilities for research and 
for the care of the sick and disabled. These 
new hospital and research buildings, as 1 
understand, mark the completion of your 
college’s grand design for a medical city 
which will rank among the world's truly 
great centers for human healing. 

Eight years ago, John F. Kennedy greeted 
the opening of Einstein college with the ex- 
pectation that it would become a monument 
of hope and pride to the future health and 
the happiness of all of its citizens. That 
prophecy has been fulfilled in a remarkably 
short time and the college is physical proof 
of the miracle that can be accomplished by 
men and women of all races and creeds 
united by a common concern for all. 

Just a few hours ago, a “Letter to the Fu- 
ture” was enclosed in the new buildings, 
bearing the names of the visionary men and 
women who are determined that generations 
to come will inherit a world freer of dis- 
ease and needless suffering than our own. 
This was a vote of confidence in man's po- 
tential to build a more joyous world—an 
affirmation that we can harness the positive 
forces of science for life rather than be 
helpless pawns tn a tragic race for mutual 
annihilation. 

It is only fitting that the school which 
bears Albert Einstein’s name should epito- 
mize the Ufeglving aspects of science. The 
college has in its short existence already 
made an impact that reaches far beyond the 
confines of its metropolitan home. Con- 
ceived in the spirit of equality and freedom, 
it has become an international focus for the 
exchange of medical knowledge and training. 

It is inspiring to read the list of far- 
fi states and nations of the world at 
which your graduate doctors and scientists 
are now practicing. Australia, Peru, Korea, 
Israel, Turkey, the Philippines, India, my own 
State, Hawail—these are only a few of the 
scores of places across the length and breadth 
of the globe at which your faculty and stu- 
dent members are 1 

We of Hawaii have firsthand evidence of 
the skill and humanitarianism of your grad- 
uates—several of whom now serve with dis- 
tinction in Queens Hospital of Honolulu. 

During the past year alone, the college was 
home to more than 50 foreign scholars from 
30 countries throughout the world. Soon 
they, too, will return to their native countries 
or move on to new posts in foreign lands 
which desperately need their skills. This is a 
new kind of international exchange—not of 
commodities, or capital—but of human re- 
sources which can be one of the major bridges 
of understanding between nations of differ- 
ing beliefs. 

We Americans have a long tradition of 
lending a helping hand to people less fortu- 
ate than ourselves. We have, for example, 


since the end of World War II, given billions 


of dollars to scores of nations. Such foreign 
aid is, of course, essential for these newly 
developed nations. But economic under- 
development is not the only factor that 
separates the affluent nations from the pov- 
erty-stricken masses of the world. 

Less apparent to Americans perhaps are 
the woeful medical inadequacies which are 
the daily lot of billions. So long as this 
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terrible imbalance of health exists—so long 
as men, women and children are deprived 
of the most elementary health standards— 
so long will the smouldering flames of con- 
flict remain to be fanned into active antag- 
onism in a world divided. 

Here, for example, are some of the appal- 
ling statistics of the gap in health standards 
that separates the more fortunate parts of 
the world from its less fortunate neighbors: 

1. While the life expectancy of the average 
American is 67 years, a new born Asian can 
look forward to a life expectancy of less 
than 40. 

2. While we in the United States have for 
the most part brought infectious diseases 
under control, millions in Asia and Africs 
suffer and die each year from dysentary, in- 
fluenza, sleeping sicknéss, yellow fever, and 
typhoid. 

3. Two-thirds of the world's 2.7 billion 
people are still without the most rudimentary 
health services such as clear water, plumb- 
ing, sewage, vaccination. 

4. In the underdeveloped areas, virtually 
whole populations suffer from childhood en- 
demic disenses like cholera, leprosy, and 
smallpox which in our land have been rele- 
gated to the status of “textbook cases.” 

5. We in America can boast or 1 bed for 
every 100 persons. Yet in India, there is a 
hospital ratio of 1 bed for every 3,500 people. 

This gap, as we see is truly staggering- 
In this age of medical miracles millions die 
from diseases which long have been mastered 
in the laboratory. 

At a time, when a revolution in the bio- 
logical sciences offers unprecedented oppor- 
tunities for longer life, millions of people 
still believe that sickness and early death 
are immutable fates. You here who have 
visited Africa, Asia, or the Middle East, have 
seen for yourself these appalling statistics 
translated into terms of human suffering. 
Paradoxically, however, this contrast between 
medical promise and the world’s actualities 
suggests an area of agreement between op- 
posing camps that could well show the way 
to peaceful solutions. Indeed unless and un- 
til our war driven world is able to find 
common ground for the positive use of the 
astonishing discoveries of science, we stand 
every chance of seeing science mobilized for 
the future extinction of life itself. 

We know that the constitution of the 
World Health Organization of the U.N. 
guarantees “the health of all people as fun- 
damental to the attainment of peace and 
security." Each of you here, through your 
association with Einstein College, has given 
evidence of your belief that every man has 
the inalienable right to freedom from disease, 
as he has to the other freedoms guaranteed 
in the charter of the U.N. and our own Con- 
stitution. 

The example of medical institutions, such 
as yours—in acting as an international 
training ground for health practitioners— 
points to the way in which the advanced 
nations haye begun to meet their responsi- 
bility to the entire world. 

Many other medical schools, private insti- 
tutions, Government agencies, and U.N. 
groups are currently engaged in serving the 
world’s health needs on a relatively large 
scale. But we are still merely scratching 
the surface of the world’s health problems. 
We can no longer afford the luxury of piece- 
meal efforts or mere guerrilla warfare against 
disease. The time is ripe for a massive re- 
taliation of all nations against disease and 
needless suffering. Programs of such scope 
and significance are expensive—indeed run- 
ning into millions or billions of dollars— 
and we understand full well the difficulties 
that stand in the way of organizing and ad- 
ministrating a global war against disease. 

Nevertheless, our Nation can act as a cata- 
lyst in speeding such worldwide health ef- 
forts, much as our Peace Corps is doing its 
fine job of hastening the industrial progress 
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of underdevelo nations throughout the 
World. cei 


I therefore want to put forward the follow- 
ing Proposals by which our Nation can help 
to equalize the world’s health imbalance: 

1. I propose that our Nation's medical uni- 
versities, along with our private philanthrop- 
ic institutes—and in cooperation with the 
Government health agencies, should call a 
Sonference for the purpose of setting up a 
Health Corps along the lines of our existing 
Peace Corps. 

2. The purpose of the Health Corps would 
be to send teams of scientists, physicians, 
Rurses and medical administrators to those 
nations of the world which would request 
Our help, 

8. Once established in a specific area, these 

th Teams in collaboration with that na- 
tion's own health authorities, would lay 
Plans for short- and long-range programs, 
for the construction of vitally needed train- 
ing and research and hospital resources. 

4. These Health Teams would be drawn 
from private doctors and scientists in the 
United States and from undergraduate and 
graduate personnel of the Nation's medical 
Schools, who would volunteer to spend their 
Period of elective study, their internships, or 
Tesidencies in the foreign nations involved. 

5. The U.S. Health Corps would, of course, 
act in conjunction with the World Health 

tion of the U.N. It might invite 
the participation of health teams from other 
nations, so that ultimately the Health Corps 
Would become an international agency for 
Promoting health throughout the world, 

6. The Health Corps would be in a sense 
Self-liquidating, That is, it would aim at 
®ventually bringing the health standards of 
each of the member nations up to the point 
Where they would be capable of meeting their 
Own basic health needs. 

7. The Health Corps would seek the ad- 
Vice, aid and experience of the World Health 
Organization so that the efforts of both 
Would be pooled in solving the complex prob- 
lems that exist. 

Proposal is only one of the ways in 
Which our Nation’s unlimited potential for 
Saving and prolonging life could be extend- 
ed to other areas of the world. It would, 
in my opinion, also serve as a vital link in 

together the people of the world in 
& crusade that would transcend any and all 
dividing interests which now exist at the 
level of narrow nationalism. 

Your presence here, as friends and found- 
ers of the Albert Einstein College of Med- 
icine, attests to the deep concern which you 

ve for a better and happier physical lire 
In this earth. Your “Letter to the Future” 

Written not merely in words but in your 
Zenerous support of the splendid new halis 
Of healing and research in which that letter 
is forever enclosed. 
to n the future, I am certain those of the 

generations who will have ben- 
efted from your courage and concern will 
Tead in it a testament of man’s humanity to 
all of the members of the human race. 


“Unbiased” Information on Wheat Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
day he was going to vote on the wheat 
referendum, a farmer constituent of 
Mine at Watertown, Minn., sent me a 
Copy of a speech by Charles S. Murphy, 
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Under Secretary of Agriculture, which 

was included in the kit of unbiased in- 

formation which the Department cir- 
culated to the farmers to educate them 
on the wheat program. My constituent, 

Ed F. Burns, suggested that I decide for 

myself “if it is in accord with Free- 

man’s statement that USDA was only 
using money to give farmers unbiased 
information on the wheat issue.” 

Mr. Burns told me that he took the 
speech to the county ASC office, and was 
told that it had been mailed out “because 
his superior bureaucrats told him to.” 

I include, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Murphy's 
speech in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks: 

WHEAT REFERENDUM—EXCERPT From TALK 
BY UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
CHARLES S. MURPHY BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF GRAIN COOPERATIVES, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., APRIL 3, 1963 


Now I would like to speak to you briefly 
about another subject which is of primary 
interest to this group—the wheat referen- 
dum. 

I have not said anything about this before. 
The Secretary has spoken about it and a good 
many other people in the Department have 
also been faithfully performing their duty 
of disseminating objective and unbiased in- 
formation on the subject. I have not been 
gagged. It Just happens that I have been 
attending to other matters. However, I have 
some thoughts on the subject that I would 
like to get off my chest, and I think this is 
the time and place to do it. 

This group contains representatives of 
grain cooperatives through which a large 
proportion of the wheat crop is marketed 
every year, I have been told that the interest 
of these grain co-ops is the same as the inter- 
est of the farmers who are their members, 
and that these co-ops exist for the purpose of 
serving these farmer members. I have also 
been told that these co-ops are influential 
in molding opinion among wheat farmers— 
that it is around the country elevators that 
decisions are really made about what wheat 
farmers favor and what they oppose. 

If both of these things are true, I suppose 
your top priority business from now until 
May 21 will be to inform wheat growers why 
they should vote yes in the referendum, 
and I suppose the wheat growers will follow 
your advice and everything will be hunky- 
dory. Surely, you will make every effort to 
see that wheat farmers do not lose $700 
million by voting “no” in this referendum. 

There are some high stakes in this refer- 
endum. It seems to me there may be some 
misunderstanding about just what is at stake. 
One thing that is not at stake is Orville 
Freeman's job as Secretary of Agriculture. 
He is just as solid in that job as the Rock of 
Gibralter. He will be right there if he is 
willing to stay no matter what the outcome 
is in this referendum—win, lose, or draw. 
Another thing that is not at stake is the 
position of the Department of Agriculture, 
The Department of Agriculture is 100 years 
old, and it, too, will continue to be right 
there no matter what the outcome of this 
referendum is. And, as a matter of fact, it 
probably will save several hundred million 
dollars in 1964 if this program is defeated 
in the referendum. 

Also, I might add that the administration 
will probably be better off politically if this 
referendum fails. I have had some expe- 
rience in presidential elections, and I think 
I know something about the subject. 
Throughout the country as a whole, farm 
programs are not popular. I am reminded 
of this every day when I come in contact 
with the outside world. This is unfortunate, 
but it is very true, and the farmers really 
have a rather thin line of leaders in the 
administration and in the Congress protect- 
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ing their programs from onslaught from 
many directions. Only 8 or 9 percent of tht 
people are farmers these days. If the admin- 
istration approached this question on a 
coldly political basis, I shudder to think of 
the direction that might be taken. Farm 
programs are not generally popular, and, I 
repeat, politically the administration would 
probably be better off if the wheat referen- 
dum failed. 

The principal thing at stake in this ref- 
erendum is the farmers’ income and wel- 
fare, The difference between $2 wheat and 
$1 wheat ought to be so plain as to require 
no elaboration. If wheat farmers vote to 
cut their gross income $700 million in 1964, 
they won't have much net income left. 

Also at stake in this referendum may bo 
the future of a particular farm organization, 
How anyone claiming to speak for the farmer 
could oppose a “yes” vote in this referendum 
I do not understand, It seems to me that 
any farm organization taking this position 
is bound to lose no matter what the outcome 
of the referendum. If the referendum car- 
ries, the loss of face and prestige is obvious. 
On the other hand, if the referendum loses, 
the result for the farm organization responsi- 
ble could be much worse. 

In North Carolina in 1932, farmers who 
were no longer able to buy gasoline and 
parts for their automobiles put shafts on 
them, hitched them up to horses and mules, 
and called them Hoover carts. They used to 
have Hoover cart parades. If this wheat 
referendum fails to carry, u may be that in 
Kansas in 1964 you will see farmers hauling 
$1 wheat to your elevators with signs on the 
side of their trucks saying “Shuman 
Wagons.” 

Also in 1932, I recall there was a magazine 
called Literary Digest that took a postcard 
poll as to how the election was to turn out. 
They found that Hoover was going to win by 
& large margin. Shortly after the election, 
the Literary Digest went out of business. 

It's too bad we cannot learn better from 
the experience of others. Tobacco farmers 
in North Carolina voted against the price 
support program once in the late 1930's. 
Since then, the favorable percentage has 
ranged around 98. This is an awfully hard 
way to learn a lesson, and I hope the wheat 
farmers will spare themselves this. 

Your president, Bill Thatcher, has a say- 
ing that farm prices are made in Washing- 
ton, I expect he would agree with me that 
this is only partly true. In this case, Wash- 
ington has already done its part. Now the 
rest of it is up to the farmers themselves, 

Personally, I am optimistic about the out- 
come of the referendum. I simply don't see 
how farmers could be misled so badly as to 
vote no. However, I have been wrong about 
2 things before and could be wrong this 

e, 

Be that as it may, I will be watching very 
closely, and I am sure that all of you will be 
doing all you can. f 

Now, Mr. President, I hope that my re- 
marks on this subject haye not been too 
blunt, but the farmers have some vital issues 
at stake here, and I think the circumstances 
call for plain speaking. 


Which Shall It Be: An Academy of For- 
eign Affairs, or a Freedom Academy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy in his fiscal 1964 budget re- 
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quested establishment of a graduate-level 
National Academy of Foreign Affairs for 
employees of all Federal agencies in- 
volved in foreign affairs. On February 
11 draft legislation was transmitted to 
the Congress and has been introduced 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] 
as H.R. 3668. 

A separate bill has also been intro- 
duced calling for a Freedom Academy. 
The impact of each of these proposals 
should be thoughtfully considered. As a 
democracy we must thoroughly under- 
stand the direction in which each would 
tend. 

The following editorial appearing in 
the May 8 Minneapolis Star gives one 
point of view on these two proposals: 

DIFFERENT ACADEMIES 

Well-intentioned men such as Roscoe 
Drummond (writing in the adjoining col- 
umns) want the Government to set up a 
Freedom 


amount of instant appeal. 

One may, however, possess equally good 
intentions and an equally deep aversion for 
communism and still think this particular 
proposed academy is not really a good idea. 

Do we really want to emulate the Russians 
in Cuba and train nationals of other nations 
in murder, sabotage and general subversion? 
The Communists are training these people to 
create chaos in vulnerable Latin American 
countries as a prelude to violent overthrow 
of their governments. 

Where—other than perhaps in Cuba—do 
we think that we should or can at this time, 
or in the foreseeable future, try to ignite our 
own revolutions? 

And what precise subjects does one teach 
to combat communism? None in particular, 
really, except such very specialized fields as 
antiespionage, counterinsurgency, etc., which 
are taught in our military schools. 

The ideas which are our best day-to-day 
Weapons against aggressive communism are 
the basic philosophical tenets of our free 
society. And these are taught in the history, 
economics, political science, and humanities 
courses of our universities and colleges. A 
special academy is not needed to isolate and 
present them. 

A properly conceived National Academy of 
Foreign Affairs is something else, however. 
It can provide, for foreign service people and 
other Government personnel 
advanced training in special fields. 

Such specialized training in a post- 
graduate level institution is needed. It 
would be a shame to dilute and confuse it 
through the diffuse and often ill-advised 
projects urged by too many partisans of the 
cold war academy. 


Brickhouse at 2,000 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr: PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day, Chicago’s most highly re- 
spected and admired baseball announcer, 
Jack Brickhouse, announced his 2,000th 
major league game from Chicago. This 
important observance brought an ava- 
lanche of congratulations from his many 
friends and admirers. 
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I am happy today to join in this trib- 
ute to a man who has helped to bring to 
millions of Americans the full spirit and 
excitement of baseball—our Nation's 
favorite pastime. 

Jack Brickhouse has a unique facility 
through the use of words to bring to his 
listeners the very epitome of excitement 
and luster to each play. It is no accident 
that Jack Brickhouse has been announc- 
ing for WGN and WGN-TV in Chicago 
all of this time. He today towers as the 
Nation’s outstanding sportscaster. 

I take this privilege to join in con- 
gratulating Jack Brickhouse and his 
lovely wife, who shares in his rightfully 
earned glory. 

I should also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to call my colleagues’ attention to 
a recent editorial which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune on this momentous an- 
niversary. 

The editorial follows: 

BRICKHOUSE AT 2,000 


There were any number of places people 
might have sent telegrams on Sunday. They 
might have sent messages to the White House 
in praise of Major Cooper, back from his 
22 spins in space. They might have dashed 
off telegrams to Members of Congress, asking 
why so little is being accomplished in Wash- 
ington; or they might have put the same 
question to members of the general as- 
sembly in Springfield. 

But we're certain that none of these re- 
ceived as many telegrams as were delivered 
to Jack Brickhouse, the old master of sports 
announcers, while he telecast his 2,000th 
major league game from Chicago. It was 
entirely fitting that the Cubs should join in 
the spirit of the occasion by winning, 3 to 
2, from the Milwaukee Braves. 

Jack Brickhouse didn’t earn this tribute 
by solving any of the world's perplexing 
political or social problems. Neither did he 
earn it because he was the first to broadcast 
a baseball game across the Atlantic via Tel- 
star, nor because of the many awards he has 
received. He earned it simply because he has 
spent 15 years doing his job and doing it 
well, and because the countless fans who 
listen to him and watch him over WGN and 
WGN-TV like the way he has done it. 

This, perhaps, is the most meaningful trib- 
ute a man can receive. The Brickhouse ex- 
ample is a worthy one for us all, though our 
jobs may not land us in the headlines or 
on the TV screen. We congratulate him. 
We wish him many more thousands of suc- 
cessful télecasts. And we welcome him, by 
virtue of the column he has begun writing 
for Chicago’s American, as a fellow journalist. 


Cutting Taxes: An Alternative to the 
Kennedy Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN g 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
as my colleagues know, for the past sev- 
eral years I have consistently urged the 
repeal of the temporary 10-percent excise 
tax on automobiles which we are called 
upon annually to continue fòr 1 more 
year. 

Because of the President's recom- 
mendations for tax reduction to stimu- 
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late economic growth, I sincerely feel 
that this year more than at any time in 
the recent past we should carefully re- 
view our excise tax structure. In this 
‘connection I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a column by 
Roscoe Drummond appearing in the 
Washington Post of May 22, wherein he 
discusses an alternative to the Kennedy 
tax plan which has been suggested by 
our distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri, Representative THOMAS CURTIS. 
Mr. Drummond’s comments are as fol- 
lows: 
Curtinc Taxes: AN ALTERNATIVE TO THE 
KENNEDY PLAN 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


The U.S. economy is picking up so well 
at this midyear point that some of the heat 
is seeping out of the campaign for a tax cut. 

My own judgment is that while the bright- 
er outlook reduces the pressure to lower the 
deterrent tax rates, it does not mean that 
early tax reduction is no longer desirable. 

It was a mistake, I think, for President 
Kennedy so to oversimplify the case for a tax 
cut that he was left in the position of ap- 
pearing to advocate it primarily as a means 
of averting a recession. 

Now that any imminent recession recedes 
further into the b und and the second 
half of 1963 and early 1964 hold promise of 
sustained recovery, Mr: Kennedy’s argument 
appears greatly weakened. 

I say appears“ because averting a possible 
recession is only one of several good reasons 
for taking the brake of very high taxes off 
the economy—and not the most important 
one. 

The controlling purposes of a tax cut are: 

To produce a higher level of economic re- 
covery than we have had in the past 10 years, 
to promote a fuller use of our economic 
capacity, and to cut down the dangerously 
high percentage of unemployment which has 
continued through prosperous times, 

This goal remains urgent even if the 
danger of any serious recession is vanishing. 

Most Washington correspondents still fig- 
ure that some kind of tax cut will be forth- 
coming this year. But it will be at least 
mid-June before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will be able to report a bill to the 
floor of the House. Since all revenue bills 
must originate in the House, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee is disposed to hold back 
until it sees what the House is going to do. 

This means that it will be late summer 
before Congress will narrow in on the tax 
decision. By that time the feeling may well 
be that, with the signs of prosperity sO 
strong, the whole thing can be put off for 
another year, 

If the Kennedy administration believes 
that & substantial tax cut soon is needed, not 
just to avert a nonexistent recession but to 
promote a more dynamic recovery which will 
really cut into unemployment, it should be 
ready to counter a late-summer disinclina- 
tion to do anything with some practical 
alternative, p 

If the objective is a sizable tax cut, eyen if 
it doesn't take exactly the form the adminis- 
tration wants, then there is an alternative. 

It has already been discussed by one of 
the ablest conservatives in the House, Rep- 
resentative THomas Curtis of Missouri. It 
requires no action by Congress—only inac- 
tion. Mr. Curtis suggests that Congress 
simply allow all the special consumer and 
corporate taxes imposed during the Korean 
war to expire on June 30. They expire 
automatically unless Congress reenacts 
them. 


These taxes were enacted for the very pur- 
pose of putting a brake on wartime con- 
sumption and on the use of scarce materials 
and services needed for the war. By the 
very logic on which they were imposed, re- 
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moving them would release the economy and 
Make $3 billion to $4 billion a year available 
to both consumer and capital investment. 
This may or may not be the best substi- 
tute for the administration’s tax program. 
which the President still hopes to get. But 
it would be a boon and a boost to the econo- 
my. What would be practical is for Congress 
to continue the Korean taxes for only three 
Months. If by that time Congress is unable 
to agree on some acceptable version of the 
administration's proposed cut, then at least 
something constructive is still open; that is, 
the antieconomic growth Korean taxes could 
be allowed to expire with the greatest of ease. 


Operation Free Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in Janu- 
ary of this year I called our colleagues’ 
Attention to a remarkable youth achieve- 
Ment program sponsored by Junior 
Achievement of Union County, N.J., the 
Congressional district I am privileged to 
Tepresent. 

At that time, I extended my remarks 
to include some of the background and 

of this organization’s special 
Project called Operation Free Enterprise. 

It is a special pleasure for me, there- 
fore, to report to our colleagues on the 
results of this project in which the 
young winners spent several days last 
Month in a visit to West Germany and 
Berlin. This report, prepared by Mr. J. 

mneth Roden, executive director of 
Junior Achievement, indicates very 
Clearly the great value of the project to 
the young participants and illustrates 
the high degree of alertness and aptitude 
With which they approached this rare 
opportunity. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
report follows: 

Hicuurcurs or OPERATION FREE ENTERPRISE, 
APRIL 19-26, 1963 
VISITS TO INDUSTRIES 
on vais to the plant installations and offices 


Personal meetings with executives of these 
Meee! and the director of Bristol- 
yers Overseas, resulted in very stimulating 
ions of German affairs, economic, and 
tical activities. These associations em- 
— to the young people and the adults 
Ats accompanied them the values and bene - 
dex Of free enterprise as contrasted to the 
ina conditions in which people exist 
der the Communist regime. 
THE WALL 
en attached photographs vividly illus- 
te the revulsion and dismay of the Junior 
the evers and their adult advisers when 
y looked over the infamous wall just 
to a visit into Communist controlled 
‘a Berlin. Their reaction became more 
Phatic as they witnessed the depressed, 
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unsmiling faces of the East Berliners going 
about their daily activities amid war ruins 
and a superabundance of armed guards 
watching their every action through binocu- 
lars. 


OFFICIAL RECEPTIONS AND BRIEFINGS 


In contrast with the visit to East Berlin 
where they were greeted only by two mem- 
bers of the Peoples Police and a Communist 
guide, the Junior Achievers and adults were 
treated royally by their industrial hosts, rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. State Department, 


the German government including Dr. Rainer 
Barzel, Federal Minister for All German 
Affairs, and Heinrich Albertz, Mayor of West 
Berlin. 

The group had an interesting review of 
the postwar history of the city of Berlin by 
Dr. Semiens, pastor of the Protestant 
Church, at a luncheon meeting of the Inter- 
national Rotary Club, cosponsored by the 
West Berlin Rotary and Travelong, Inc., a 
member of the Elizabeth, N.J., Rotary Club. 
Dr. Semiens emphasized the importance of 
the American airlift in the salvation of the 
city. 

WITNESS TO GERMAN HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


During a luncheon meeting in Bonn, held 
at the American Embassy Club and spon- 
sored by Bristol-Myers Co. the press attaché 
of the U.S. Information program in Germany 
announced that the young people had ar- 
rived in Bonn on the most historic day 
in recent history as at that very moment the 
successor to Chancellor Adenauer was be- 
ing selected. 

Because of the voting which took place 
that afternoon, Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard was unable to meet with the group 
as had been planned. Instead, the Junior 
Achievers were greeted by Ranier Barzel, 
Minister for All German Affairs, whose re- 
sponsibilities include the city of Berlin. 
James Walsh (15 Beechwood Place, Hillside— 
member of Lee-Co. red by Bristol- 
Myers Co.) and Patricia Koziol (418 Frank- 
lin Street, Elizabeth—member of Singster, 
sponsored by the Singer Manufacturing Co.) 
presented Minister Barzel with a friendship 
key which, in accepting for Professor Erhard, 
he termed “a symbol of good fortune and 
continued good will and understanding be- 
tween our countries.” He assured the Jun- 
ior Achievers that the key would be the 
first gift ted to Minister Erhard after 
his selection to succeed Chancellor Adenauer. 


WARM GREETING IN WEST BERLIN 


Immediately upon their arrival in West 
Berlin, the Junior Achievers were trans- 
ported to the Schoneberg City Hall for a 
meeting with Heinrich Albertz, mayor of 
West Berlin. (Transcript of the mayor's 
remarks attached.) 

The mayor was presented with a motion 
picture film titled “This is New Jersey,” a 
gift from New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. for 
use in schools, by television stations and by 
civic organizations. 

The mayor was also presented with a 
plaque consisting of a reproduction of a 
cartoon “It Works in Other Lands Too” and 
editorial “Another Lesson in Free Enterprise” 
from The Daily Journal, Elizabeth, N.J., and 
relating to Operation Free Enterprise and 
the trip to West Germany. The plaque was 
inscribed with a message of good will and 
signed by Hon. Steven Bercick, mayor 
of Elizabeth, U.S. Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy, and by the president or chief 
executive of each corporation which sponsors 
Junior Achievement companies in the Union 
County-Carteret area. 

The mayor emphasized the unique situ- 
ation in Berlin and particularly the human 
problems of the divided city. He also em- 
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phasized the importance of the American aid 
and friendship and the role of the Americans 
in keeping West Berlin free, 

STUDENT MEETINGS 


In Bonn the group were guests of Inter- 
nationes for afternoon coffee with about 25 
German teenage students, who had studied 
in America. This resulted in a lively ex- 
change of views, particularly about the 
American and German educational systems, 

In West Berlin the Junior Achievers and 
adults were guests of the Senat and a group 
of about German students idealistically 
active in promoting a united states of 
Europe. This meeting resulted in active dis- 
cussions of political points of view as well 
as a friendly exchange on matters of interest 
to teenagers everywhere. 

RADIO FREE EUROPE BROADCAST 

Mayor Steven Bercik, of Elizabeth, who ac- 
companied the group, visited Radio Free 
Europe headquarters in Munich and did a 15- 
minute broadcast to the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries in which he discussed Operation Free 
Enterprise and the interest and support 
American industries and civic leaders give to 
Junior Achievement, especially the Opera- 
tion Free Enterprise project. A second 15- 
minute broadcast was taped by Radio Free 

‘s Czechoslovakian Editor Zdnek 
Suda for broadcast behind the Iron Curtain, 
In this broadcast Mayor Bercik spoke in the 
Slovak tongue. 
RIAS BROADCAST 


Two Junior Achievers were interviewed on 
West Berlins RIAS radio station (radio in 
the American sector). A tape of this broad- 
cast has been sent to Junior Achievement by 
the U.S. Information Agency and is presently 
being used in high schools throughout the 
county. It will later be made available for 
use by local broadcasting stations and by in- 
terested American and German civic and 
community groups. 

FREE ENTERPRISE ESSAYS 

As part of the Operation Free Enterprise 
project, the Junior Achievers were requested 
to write an essay on “Why I Believe in the 
Free terprise System.” The winner was 
John W. Martin, vice president, sales, DIWID 
Co., the Junior Achievement company spon- 
sored by Weston Instruments & Electronics 
Division of Daystrom, Inc. In this essay he 
stated: “Someday free enterprise may 
stretch to all corners of the world and trans- 
form our chaotic and unpredictable world 
into a force to further peace, understanding, 
and good will among men * * *.” Seeing 
the Wall dividing East and West Berlin con- 
firmed this young man’s conviction that the 
American system under which he lives must 
be preserved and that, furthermore, a way 
must be found to free the unwilling prisoners 
of the Communist way of life which these 
young people viewed in East Berlin. 


JUNIOR ACHIEVERS WELL RECEIVED 


Everywhere the Junior Achievers were 
complimented on their knowledge of German 
affairs, economic growth, and political and 
cultural activities. The appearance and con- 
duct of the Junior Achievers throughout the 
trip reffected great credit upon Junior 
Achievement, the sponsoring industries, 
their high schools and the community as a 
whole. 


ACHIEVERS HONORED BY STATE ASSEMBLY 


Upon their return, the Operation Free 
Enterprise group was invited by the New 
Jersey State Senate and General Assembly 
to attend the assembly session at the state- 
house in Trenton on Monday, May 13. At 
that time both houses will honor their out- 
standing achievements during the past year 
on behalf of the American Free Enterprise 
System and their home communities. 

J. KENNETH RODEN, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, State Sen- 
ator Harry Flood Byrd, Jr., of Win- 
chester, Va., delivered a most interesting 
speech at an Armed Forces Day ban- 
quet at Fort Eustis, Va., on May 17, 1963, 
in the area sponsored jointly by the cities 
of Newport News, Hampton, Williams- 
burg, the county of York, and the town 
of Poquoson. 

Mr. Byrd is a brilliant young Virginia 
senator who has served in the senate 
of Virginia for more than 15 years. He 
was an officer in the U.S. Navy during 
World War II. He is a businessman, in- 
cluding among his interests the publish- 
ing of the Winchester Evening Star, 
Winchester, Va., and the Harrisonburg 
News Record, Harrisonburg, Va. He is 
an able and dedicated American, and is 
not afraid to inveigh against evil when 
it appears. The country would be much 
better off if we had more men like him. 

I read an account of Senator Byrd's 
speech in the Virginia papers and it ex- 
cited my interest to such an extent that 
I applied for a full copy of the same 
which I have read with a great deal of 
appreciation. I am confident that it 
would be beneficial for every Member 
of Congress and every reader of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to read what the sen- 
ator has to say in regard to certain of the 
recent actions of the Defense Depart- 
ment. The incidents referred to by Sen- 
ator Byrd are to be deplored. : 

I am unable to understand why the 
Under Secretary of the Department 
should be allowed to remain in office 
after having made a surreptitious and 
underhanded attack upon two distin- 
guished U.S. Senators, As reprehensible 
as it was to make such an anonomous 
attack upon these two Senators, the 
offense was compounded by Mr. Gil- 
patric who afterwards denied making 
the attack and then later, under oath, 
admitted he had done so. 

Likewise, I am unable to understand 
why the Secretary of the Defense De- 
$ t, acting contrary to the unani- 
mous judgment of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, awarded a $7 billion contract to 
the highest and not the lowest bidder. 
This is sound business judgment in re- 
verse and the very antithesis of plain 
commonsense. _ 

Mr. Speaker, George Mason, in his 
celebrated Bill of Rights, which has been 
incorporated into the Constitution of 
the United States, said that the great 
bulwarks of liberty are freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press, that 
these privileges can never be restrained 
but by despotic governments. Disre- 
garding this fundamental principle of 
our liberty, the has under- 
taken to muzzle high military officials 
by firing those officials who, when called 
upon by responsible committees of the 
Congress, gave their honest views. 
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How long will the people of America 
and the Members of Congress tolerate 
such conduct on the part of the Defense 
Department without seeking redress? 

Under leave heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recoxp, I include State Senator 
Byrd's speech, which is as follows: 

Secretary of Defense McNamara undoubt- 
‘edly is a man of great ability. 

My inclination is to support the civilian 
head of the Department of Defense in broad 
policy matters within the Military Estab- 
lishment. 

This was my inclination several months 
ago when the TFX airplane controversy be- 
came public. As you know, the contract for 
1,700 all-purpose military planes was sought 
by both General Dynamics Aircraft Co. and 
Boeing Aircraft. Of the total, 1,500 are for 
the Air Force and 200 for the Navy. 

But three recent events, taken together, 
have caused me to revise my thinking and 
to question the judgment of Secretary 
McNamara. 3 

First, in giving the $7 billion contract to 
the highest bidder instead of the lowest 
bidder, Mr. McNamara overruled the Judg- 
ment of his senior military advisers. 

It was the unanimous view of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that the lower priced Boeing 
plane is superior to the higher priced Gen- 
eral Dynamics one. This was a technical 
military matter, not a broad policy question. 

Second, the Under Secretary of Defense, 
Roswell Gilpatric, sought to destroy the effec- 
tiveness of a Senate investigation by anony- 
mously attacking leading members of the 
committee, particularly Senator MCCLELLAN, 
of Arkansas, and Senator JACESON, of Wash- 
ington State. 

I have no objection .to Mr. Gilpatric’s at- 
tacking any Member of the Senate, so long 
as he does it openly and is willing to stand 
behind his words. 

But he did it anonymously, then denied 
to Senator McCLEeLian that he was the source 
of the anonymous information, but subse- 
quently, when under oath before the sub- 
committee, admitted that he was the source. 
Such hit and tactics are certainly be- 
neath the dignity and stature of the high 
office he occupies. 

What passes through my mind is why 
should Mr. Gilpatrio use such methods if 
the Pentagon has nothing to fear from a 
thorough investigation of its handling of the 
muiltibillion-dollar contract? 

Third, last week's firing of Adm. George 
W. Anderson as Chief of Naval Operations, 
and the unmistakable warning to Gen. Curtis 
LeMay, is obviously an effort to dry up indi- 
vidual thinking on the part of military 
Officers and to bring about a conformity of 
thought, in line with the wishes of Secretary 
McNamara. 

I have always felt that the most valuable 
ally is one who will present his frank and 
sincere judgment on matters in which he has 
an intimate and detailed knowledge. 

Admiral Anderson thought Secretary Mc- 
Namara was wrong and he said so within 
the confines of the Pentagon. He did not 
speak publicly except when officially asked 
to do so by the Congress. 

General LeMay, the head of the Air Force, 
also gave his professional judgment to Con- 
gress, when asked to do so. As a result, his 
tenure of office was reduced. 


No charge has been made that either was 


tary standpoint they simply did not agree 
with Mr. McNamara’s judgment. 
Conformity of thought can be demanded 


and obtained by Secretary McNamara, if the 


President is willing to fire enough generals 
and admirals. 
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But whether this will result in a more 
capable and efficient Military Establishment 
is another question indeed. 

On the contrary, it seems to me vitally” 
important that military officials be encour- 
aged to present frankly their views concern- 
ing matters where their experience is far 
more detailed and intimate than is that of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

The Pentagon is too large, and the Amer- 
ican military force is too farfiung, for the 
Nation to rely solely on the judgment of 
one man, Mr. McNamara, as to what should 
be done in regard to military matters. 

Yet the entire attitude of Mr. McNamara, 
as exhibited during the past few weeks, 18 
that he prefers yes-men to those who speak 
their convictions. No Chief of Staff can 
become a mere yes-man without forfeiting 
his usefulness. 

If, as president of the Ford Motor Co., Mr. 
McNamara made a wrong decision, that com- 
pany probably could have lost several hun- 
dred million dollars of private capital—as 
that company did with the Edsel car. 

But if, as Secretary of Defense, he makes 
wrong decisions, the Nation could lose not 
only billions of taxpayers’ dollars, but con- 
ceivably, its freedom. 

In Washington the ather day a deadly 
serious former high public official told me 
this: “While the United States stresses sci- 
entific breakthrough, the Russians have only 
one aim in space—to control it. Don't be 
surprised if Moscow announces same day @ 
military spaceship with tremendous implica- 
tions, one that could stay in orbit with a 
crew fully supplied for months or years; one 
that could mount an attack on any spot on 
earth. One that could abort our own launch- 
ings. Such a weapon could enable the Soviets 
to tell us to turn in our guns by sundown.” 

The speaker was one who disagrees with 
current Pentagon policy. He may be wrong— 
but then again time may prove him right, in 
which case the Nation faces a terrible future. 

So what I am suggesting is that in this 
complicated world we not rely on the judg- 
ment of one man; that we not exile our 
military leaders; that we not seek conformity 
of thought among those whose records prove 
them experts in the military field. 

A production specialist like Mr. McNamara 
might run the Ford Motor Co. profitably 
without advice from anyone, 

But I am frank to say that I very much 
doubt that he can successfully run the 
Pentagon in the Nation's interest if he shuts 
himself off from frank views of the military 
professionals who have spent their lives in 
the military field. 

- In ending, I reassert my desire to support 
the civilian Secretary of Defense in broad 
policy decisions. 

But I reassert, too, my faith in the military 
judgment of our military professionals. 


Mexican People Benefit Little by U.S. Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith an article by Henry Gotha 
which was printed in the May 12, 1963, 
issue of the San Jose, Calif., Mercury. 
This article shows that a very small 
amount of Alliance for Progress funds 
goes to the Mexican people, and, in fact, 
only $14 million goes to private Mexican 
borrowers. 
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It should be pointed out that Public 
Law 78 is responsible for the annual in- 
Jection of at least $30 million directly 
into the hands of Mexican citizens. 

I believe it is safe to say that this 
Program does more to actually help the 
individual in Mexico than the vast Al- 

e for Progress program costing $700 
Million. Furthermore, it is not reflected 
in our tax bill nor is it added to the na- 

debt. 

The article follows. 

Mexican Prope BENETTr Lirrie By U.S. Am 
(By Henry Gotha) 

Mexico Crry.—Mexico has recelved nearly 
$700 million in U.S, ald in the 2 years since 

dent Kennedy announced the Alliance 
tor Progress. 6 

But the Mexican people have not ben- 
efted much for two reasons: 

1. While approximately $700 million has 

committed, or , to Mexico the 
dest estimate is that less than 15 percent, 
br iehche ss $100 million, has actually been 


2. Only $14 million was in the form of 
loans to private Mexican firms. The rest is 
Slated for the “public sector of the economy,” 

t is for the Government. These funds 
are used in long-range programs that 
have little immediate effect. 
2 These figures can be misleading. Bankers, 
Or example, point out that multimillion- 
dollar credits never are handed out in a 
lump sum. 

But a consideration of the details of 

for Progress ald to Mexico can help 

2 to understand why the average Mexican 

not particularly impressed by astronomical 

and why he is not bubbling over with 
gratitude toward the United States. 


the approximately $700 million com- 


Mitted, almost half—$345 million—is in the 
of standby credits to bolster the Mexi- 
Peso. These are credits on which Mexico 
dan be expected to draw only in a grave mon- 
Stary crisis, an unlikely event. 
If the $80 million in credits to U.S. 
d doing business with Mexico is de- 
the hard core of Alllance aid to 
Mexico is further reduced. 
See ost all of what is left—$266 million 
been promised to the Mexican Govern- 
Ment; only $14 million to private borrowers. 
Us bulk of the $14 mililon is made up of 
. Export-Import Bank loans to individual 
firms. Among them are the Fundi- 
dora de Monterrey foundry, Aluminio S.A., 
2 several milk pasteurization plans. There 
also a $3 million “small industry fund” 
extended by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank (IDB). 
The Government however, has received 
van commitments from the World Bank in 
amount of $175 mililon for irrigation, 
The tion and construction of toll roads. 
Pl Inter-American Development Bank has 
in oged $37 million for irrigation and land 
Provement in general and for water and 
renee projects in the easternmost state of 
catan, 


— few Mexican or American business- 
of n question the worthiness of the majority 
at the projects being financed under the 
N for Progress, they say that Mexico's 
vate sector should receive a larger share of 
tional loans. 
ing Con welcome foreign and private 
m erer, with a strong central government 
Mexico and an economy based on more 
th tic lines than in the United States, 
—— is a tacit preference here for govern- 
nt-to-government financing. 
rio Beteta, manager of the Govern- 
ment's Sik of Mexico, appeared to sum up 
ent thinking when he said recently 
that international loans are designed to de- 
eb & nation rather than to show a profit 
© private investments. 
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Good Time To Cut Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
noticed an excellent editorial in the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer of May 12, which quite 
effectively answers those who say that 
the predictions of a better economy than 
forecasted a year ago eliminates the need 
for any tax cut, 

The Inquirer quite properly contends 
“that the case for an across-the-board 
cut in Federal income taxes this year 
is even stronger now than it was 6 
months ago.” They emphasize that 
there is no such prosperity for the em- 
ployed in these glowing figures about a 
rising national product: 

A national economy that maintains a job- 
less total of 4 to 5 million persons, even 
when times are supposed to be good is un- 
acceptable. 


The article follows: 

Goon Tims To Cor U.S. Taxxs 

Reports and forecasts by the Nation's fiscal 
experts and industrial leaders—presented at 
the spring meeting of the business council 
at Hot Springs, Va., the past 2 days—in- 
dicate that 1963 probably will be a better 
year, economically speaking, than was gen- 
erally predicted 6 months ago. 

We earnestly hope so—but it should be 
emphasized again and again that there is 
no such thing as prosperity for the unem- 
ployed. Glowing figures about a rising gross 
national product are meaningless to the man 
who is out of work and can’t find a job. 

The hard truth about the present day 
American economy is that unemployment 
continues at a high rate. There is no genu- 
ine prospect of alleviating the problem until 
individual and corporate income tax rates 
are adjusted downward to encourage in- 
creased investment in job-producing indus- 
trial on. 

It seems to us that the case for an across- 
the-board cut in Federal income taxes this 
year is even stronger now than it was 6 
months ago. The business upturn, accom- 
panied by a persistently high level of un- 
employment, substantiates the point this 
newspaper has made repeatedly: An income 
tax cut is desperately needed, not as an 
emergency measure to prevent recessions but 
as a carefully calculated move to spur long- 
term economic gains and provide millions of 
additional jobs required by a fast-growing 
population. 

President Kennedy has said from the out- 
set, and events are proving him right, that 
a substantial across-the-board reduction in 
income taxes is necessary to stimulate eco- 
nomic growth no matter whether short-term 
movement of the business cycle in the im- 
mediate future is likely to be up or down. 
The economic upturn of the past 6 months 
has had no appreciable effect on unemploy- 
ment. A national economy that maintains 
a jobless total of 4 to 5 million persons, even 
when times are supposed to be good, is un- 
acceptable. 5 

Cutting taxes is never easy, in face of con- 
stant demands for costly new governmental 
programs, but there may never be a more 
auspicious time to reduce both taxes and 
spending at the Federal level than now— 
when Congress is In a mood to eliminate 
wasteful and unnecessary expenditures, 
when business is better than was antici- 
pated, when the Federal deficit may be less 
than was expected, and when States and 
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cities, Pennsylvania and Philadelphia prom- 
inent among them, need more money for 
education and other purposes but will find 
it increasingly difficult to ralse the funds 
as long as the Federal Government siphons 
off a disproportionately large share of avall- 
able tax revenue. 

President Kennedy has been both wise and 
realistic in urging Congress to give top pri- 
ority to an across-the-board reduction in 
income taxes this year and postpone action 
on very important, but less urgent, tax re- 
forms until next year. The question now 18 
whether Congress, having dragged its feet 
for more than 4 months, will get around to 
enacting any kind of tax cut before ad- 
journment. 

The middie of May should mark the end 
of procrastination and the of ac- 
tion on sound tax cut legislation accom- 
panied by cuts in nonessential spending, 


Based on Present Information, South 


Carolina Governor Russell Opposes 
Trotters Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL.- Mr. Speaker, I have 
been sent the following editorial to be 
inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the interest of those here having ju- 
risdiction over the Trotter Shoals Dam, 
which has been proposed for building on 
the Savannah River between South Car- 
Olina and Georgia, 

I have previously indicated my interest 
in seeing the dam built and I commend 
this editorial to those who have given 
so freely of their time and consideration 
of this proposal. 

The editorial is as follows: 

From the Anderson (S. O.) Independent, 
May 16, 1963] 
BASED ON PRESENT INFORMATION, SOUTH CAR- 

OLINA GOVERNOR RUSSELL OPPOSES TROTTERS 

Dam 


Gov. Donald Russell, of South Carolina, 
has informed the U.S. Corps of Engineers he 
cannot approve the Corps’ present plan for 
55 Trotters Shoals project on the Savannah 

ver. 

His action came after two public hear- 
ings and a r by Dr. Thomas F. Jones, 
president of the University of South Caro- 
lina, whom the Governor had designated as 
his engineering adviser on the controversial 
matter. 

Governor Russell recognized the sharp dif- 
ferences of reliable opinion regarding the 
project and its impact on industrial growth. 

In his report to Governor Russell, Dr. 
Jones expressed the view that the hearing 
brought out no compelling or clear engineer- 
ing reasons favoring either side of the Trot- 
ters Shoals issue,” and stated “sufficiently 
comprehensive engineering data to permit 
decision on optimum use of the upper Sa- 
vannah River are not available.” 

Dr. Jones concluded that any immediate 
decision by the Governor must be made on 
available data; but if there were no compel- 
ling reasons for immediate decision he would 
advise a more thorough engineering basis be 
developed for a decision at an appropriate 
time in the future.” Dr. Jones said such a 
study would take 2 years and cost about 

It is apparent Governor Russell felt he 
should make an immediate decision—a hear- 
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ing on the project is being held by a con- 
gressional subcommittee—based on data be- 
fore him, while acknowledging at the same 
time the need of more time for a “fresh re- 
view“ of the potentials of the upper Sa- 
vannah River. 

Significantly, Governor Russell did not 
slam the door on future consideration of the 
merits of Trotters Shoals or similar public 
projects on the upper Savannah. His en- 
dorsement of a thorough State-sponsored 
engineering study to fill what he regards as 
gaps in information makes that clear. 

Governor Russell’s disapproval of Trotters 
Shoals as presently planned is disapoint- 
ing, of course, to supporters of the project, 
including this newspaper. 

We belleve the Governor made a sincere ef- 
fort, based on information available at the 
moment, to appraise fairly a difficult situa- 
tion. His honesty of purpose is unques- 
tioned. 

As Governor, it is understandable and com- 
mendable that he should accord weight to 
the tax revenue prospects of plants proposed 
near the Trotters Shoals site by Duke Power 
Co. and the Mead Paper Co. 

Gov. Carl Sanders, of Georgia is already 
on record as favoring Trotters Shoals for rea- 
sons similarly commendable and understand- 
able. It is his conviction the project would 
enhance tremendously the economy of 
Georgia and South Carolina, 

Potential benefits of Trotters Shoals in- 
clude savings to power users on both sides 
of the river amounting to $4,500 000 annually, 
as estimated by E. V. Lewis of Central Electric 
Cooperative, and creation of a vast reservoir 
of untold industrial and recreational im- 
portance. 

It is generally regarded as thoroughly feasi- 
ble for this region to enjoy benefits of both 
Trotters Shoals and the proposed Duke Power 
plant, and further study would underscore 
this fact. 

We favor the construction of both projects. 
Importance of nailing down the com- 
patability of the two projects becomes clear 
when it is realized that Duke requires U.S. 
Congress authorization for its proposed plant. 
Both Georgia’s Senators RICHARD B. RUSSELL 
and Herman Tatmance and the entire 

House delegation strongly favor 
the construction of the Trotters Shoals 
project. 

The Georgians are not opposed to the Duke 
Power Co. plant, but they contend that both 
projects should be authorized since neither 
would interfere with the other; and, fur- 
ther, that they should be authorized at the 
same time. 

Since the river belongs to both States, it 
is obvious that the wishes of Georgia must 
be considered. If the authorization of the 
Duke plant is held up by the Georgia dele- 
gation, the tax revenue anticipated by South 
Carolina would be out of the picture. 

It would be ironical, indeed, should South 
Carolina lose such revenue because of failure 
to reach a basis of cooperation that would 
open the way for both Trotters Shoals and 
fhe Duke plant. 

Insofar as Mead Paper Co. is concerned, 
the Governor’s statement took note that it 
was “unwilling to commit itself definitely” 
and indicated any decision to build would be 
based on future demand for pulp products. 

Further, it is abundantly evident that no 
paper mill could be operated in the Calhoun 
Falis area due to pollution problems in- 
tensified by lack of a constant flow of water. 

In facing the whole weighty problem and 
confronted by a lack of time to delve as 
decply into the matter as they would have 
liked, as shown by references to need for a 
more thorough study, Governor Russell and 
his adviser, Dr. Jones, are to be commended 
for a sincere effort to reach a decision on the 
data available to them and to leave the door 
open for further consideration. 
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Since the Trotters Shoals project is part of 
the overall plan for comprehensive develop- 
ment of the upper Savannah as contained 
in the Flood Control Act of 1944, proper 
place for initiation of further needed study 
is the U.S, Congress, 

Meanwhile, proponents are confident that 
ultimately Trotters Shoals will be con- 
structed and that Duke Power Co. can build 
its proposed plant if it really desires to do so. 


No Concern? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, at 
yesterday's press conference, the Presi- 
dent castigated Republicans because of 
théir “politically inspired concern over 
Cuba.“ The President is acting like an 
ostrich with his head in the sand. In 
today’s Baltimore Sun, an AP story tells 
of $300 million worth of Russian mili- 
tary equipment shipped to Cuba since 
last October’s blockade. For the infor- 
mation of the President, the American 
people are quite concerned over this. A 
concern not politically inspired. 

Russ Arms Am TO CUBA Grows—SHIPMENTS 
Since NOVEMBER Pur at $300 MILLION 
WASHINGTON, May 22.—Information reach- 

ing U.S. intelligence indicates that Cuba’s* 

Fidel Castro has received some $300 million 

worth of Soviet arms since November and 

will get about $250 million in Communist 
economic help this year. 

This is in addition to an estimated $500 
million worth of Russian military equip- 
ment turned over to Cuban armed forces 
before last October's missile crisis and $300 
million to $325 million in previous economic 
ald, 


PRODUCTION DROPS 


Despite the large-scale help from the So- 
viet bloc, Castro’s Communist economy was 
reported in bad shape and getting worse. 
Cuban per capita production in 1962 was 
estimated down at least 30 percent from 
1958, the year before Castro's takeover. 

Industry was said to be faltering for lack 
of spare parts and maintenance. Even Cas- 
tro's personal automobiles were reported in 
bad repair. Some of the bloc-made vehicles 
were described as unsultable for tropical use. 

Cuba’s main money-earner, sugar, has 
spiraled downward from a 6,800,000-ton har- 
vest in 1961 to a projected 4 million tons 
this year. But soaring world sugar prices 
could rescue Castro from part of his financial 
woes, if they stay high for the 1964 season. 

Details on what arms the Russians are 
continuing to give Castro’s forces were not 
immediately available. 


A WIDE VARIETY 


Past Soviet military assistance_has in- 
cluded a wide variety of supplies, ranging 
from jet fighters to tanks, guns, rolling stock 
and other goods. The Soviets were said to 
have retained control over the long-range 
missiles and bombers which they shipped in 
and then pulled out of Cuba last fall. 

Here is a current picture of Cuba’s econ- 
omy and financial relations with the Soviet 
bloc as presented in information reaching 
US. intelligence officials: 

1, Cuba’s industry is lagging on many 
fronts. Lack of spare parts for U.S.-made 
machinery has hurt severely. It has been 
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further plagued by power failures, worker In- 

efficiency, poor management, misallocation 

of resources and poor quality output. 
PROGRESSIVE DECLINE 


Thus although income may be more equl- 
tably distributed among the Cuban people 
now than before Castro took over, the pro- 
gressive decline in output has markedly re- 
duced the amount of economic benefits 
available. 

2. Sugar production as of April 17 was 
down to an estimated 2,700,000 metric tons 
compared to nearly 3,500,000 last year at this 
time and 5 million in 1961. Final volume 
will probably be around 4 million tons, oF 
20 percent below the poor 1962 output of 
4,800,000 tohs. 

The poor sugar record was attributed to 
bad management, labor shortages, unskilled 
workers, mechanical failures and a drought 
in 1962. 

CROPS FARING BADLY 


3. Other crops are faring badly, too. For 
instance, Cuba, normally a significant coffee 
exporter, must import coffee this year. 

Castro, who is now visiting the Soviet 
Union, has been promised almost $470 mil- 
lion by the Soviet bloc in economic develop- 
ment and, technical assistance credits, but 
apparently only $50 million to $75 million 
of this has been used so far. 

Havana rejected some industrial projects 
proposed by the bloc countries. The Rus- 
sians in turn have displayed an increasing 
tendency to “study” some Cuban plans for 
basic plants like the once much-advertised 
iron and steel plant proposal. 


America Has a Job To Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this Nation 
has always taken pride in being the home 
of the brave, and yet today there are 
many citizens so awed by the changes 
taking place in our world that their re- 
sponse is one, not of quiet courage but 
of fear and frustration. Allowed to con- 
tinue unabated, this fear psychology 
which they are spreading could do great 
harm to us as a people and our Nation 
as the leader of the free world. 

Last Sunday Mr. William R. Mathews: 
editor and publisher of the Arizona Daily 
Star in Tucson, Ariz., published an out- 
standing editorial entitled “America Has 
a Job To Do.” It is a most compelling 
answer to those in our midst who seem 
to see enemies lurking around every cor- 
ner. I commend Mr. Mathews’ editorial 
to all of my colleagues. The editorial 
follows: 

Amenica Has A JoB To Do 
(By Willlam R. Mathews) 

If the experience of our country with the 
Soviet Union has proven the value of one 
main policy, that policy is that at all times 
we should conduct ourselves fearlessly, but 
wisely. Our military power is strong eno 
to destroy the Soviet Union, even should we 
suffer a devastating sneak attack, But w® 
should never try to match our manpower 
with elther the Soviet Union or China. 

In addition we have an industrial power 
that makes us the strongest Nation indus- 
trially as well as militarily, the world ever 
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has known. That we have within the con- 
fines of our Nation one-half of the organized 

wer of the world should reassure us 
that we are not going to go broke in spite of 
What President Jack Kennedy spends. 

Nor must we forget that after the soft- 
Dess that great wealth has developed within 
Many of us, we are still a vigorous, strong, 
Curlosity-seeking, adventurous people. As 
this is written, Astronaut Gordon Cooper 

landed after whirling around the world 
every 88 minutes or so, more than 100 miles 
above the earth. Add to that the way our 
youth responds to military duty and the 
terrible zeal with which they can fight when 
it is necessary, and wherever necessary. 

Our Navy polices the sealanes of the world. 
It is the most powerful Navy the world ever 

known, and it is a modern airborne strik- 
ing force as well as a surface one. From the 
th Pole to the Arctic Ocean, from the 
North Sea to the Mediterranean, and 
throughout the South Atlantic Ocean, the 
Indian Ocean, and the vast Pacific, the Navy 
is on duty day and night. Most of its per- 
is young. 

So it goes with our Army and Air Force 

Stations. They are all over the world, and 
can youth responds devotedly to pro- 
Vide the personnel they require. Our youths 
are not getting soft. 

Our country is not going to hell. — Most 

ericans enjoy a prosperity and privileges 
that only kings and a small aristocracy en- 
Oyed 100 years ago. Although we have only 
8 percent of the population of the world, we 
ve more than half of the telephones and 
automobiles. But we also have a freedom 
Sf choice, of speech and pen, and of re- 
that only a small part of the world 
Oys. Every one of us has a right—and 
duty—to kibitz on the way our local and na- 
onal governments are run, and choose the 
who govern us. 

This brief discussion is made as an ef- 
fort to reassure a growing number of Amer- 
icans who are expressing fears—fears of the 
Soviet Union, fears of communism; fears 
Of people who speak or write independently; 
fears of financial conditions; fears of taxa- 

+ fears of subversive activity. They ex- 
themselves too often in bitter personal 
terms, in denouncing those who do not agree 
With them. They do it because they harbor, 
ps unconsciously, fears of an impend- 
calamity which doubtfully exists. 

This fear was expressed Tuesday by Rep- 
De emtative Pavut. G. Rocers, of Florida, when 

e made a speech on the floor of the House 

that two or three Soviet trawlers 

Were sighted off the Florida coast, and that 

11 Were violating the 3-mile limit of ter- 

poral waters in the Cape Canaveral area. 

© demanded that the Government take all 

necessary to “protect our space-testing 
Operations from any possible spying.” 

Why be afraid of three Soviet trawlers, 

then if they were coming within the 3-mile 
t? We should bear in mind that we 
Station our ships close to the Russian testing 
of Nova: Zeml in the Arctic 

Oc 2 ya ya 
bend there is another vast difference that 

Uttles the danger of these three small 

PS of the Soviets. All the Soviets have 
8 do is to look at our own television, with 

detauled pictures of our launchings. They 

read our own free press, our technical 
es, and the proceedings of Congress 
tients and thus compile extensive informa- 


mney can do it because we are a free society. 
they. deny such information to us, because 
ts are a closed police society that fears 
5 how it does things. We are a free 
Fiske oy, because we are willing to take the 
that must go with a free society. They 

» — Police state, because their Government 
its own people. Ours does not. To 
ae en who say that they would 
ther be Red than dead, the American an- 
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swer is that we Americans would rather be 
dead than Red. 

There is no reason for any American to be 
afraid of either the domestic or international 
situation in which his country is involved. 

The dis situation in Birmingham 
Will pass, integration will gradually succeed 
there and elsewhere, if the extremists can 
be held in check. 

The domestic Communist party is still a 
danger, but a trivial one as compared with 
the days of the New Deal and World War II. 
Then it had nationwide sympathy, and could 
place its party members or fellow travelers 
in high government positions, sometimes 
on the White House staff. 

Bear in mind that it was Henry Stimson, 
onetime Republican Secretary of State, and 
Secretary of War during World War II, who 
said, “The way to win the trust of the Rus- 
sians, is to trust them.” When a distin- 
guished international lawyer of unimpeach- 
able integrity thought in such terms, is it 
any wonder that the Communists went as 
far as they did? 

That is not possible any longer, because 
the American people, including most inter- 
national lawyers, diplomats and politicians, 
have learned from experience—particularly 
after last October and Cuba—that the Soviet 
Union cannot be trusted. 

The way the country responded to support 
President Kennedy last October revealed the 
basic character of the American people. The 
way Americans united behind him, and 
would have gone further than he chose to go, 
dispelled a bewildering gloom that was en- 
veloping the country thoroughly. The way 
America responded revived universal con- 
fidence as our growing prosperity indicates. 
The native courage of the American people 
chased away the fears from most people, ex- 
cept those who are making fears a political 
profession. 

America has a great destiny. What shape 
it will take, nobody knows. Yet it is pretty 
safe to predict that what we will do will ex- 
press American character and that inspiring 
leadership will emerge to perform what will 
be a tremendous job with worldwide ramifi- 
cations, 

Americans love to adventure into the great 
unknowns, because they are both curious and 
courageous. Only such a people could have 
done what we have in the past 23 years. 
Americans still prefer to take the risk that a 
free society imposes, because they would 
rather be free than secure. 


Salute to Israel’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the address of Mr. Abraham 
Schlacht, publisher of the East Side 
News, on the occasion of Israel's 15th 
birthday celebrated under the auspices of 
the New Era Club, Israel Cummings 
Forum, held Thursday night May 2, at 
the Educational Alliance, 197 East 
Broadway, New York City: 

Salurn ro ISRAEL’S INDEPENDENCE 

Consul-General Katriel Katz, Congressman 
Leonard Farbstein, Rabbi Seymour Nulman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Israel Cummings, Miss Lee 
Blume, Mr, George Paley, Mr. Mannes Lipski, 
Mr. George Freedman and neighbors, it is 
with singular pleasure that I stand before 
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you to express my feelings in regard to Israel's 
15th birthday. Mention of this special day 
makes my heart and yours pulsate with great 


oy. 

š It brings to mind the struggles and tribu- 
lations of this young nation since it was 
founded in 1948, and the great progress it 
has achieved since then. 

It is almost hard to believe how a nation, 
with all the odds against it, could have over- 
come most of its difficulties and won the 
respect and admiration of freedom-loving 
countries the world over. 

Yes, Israel may be little in point of wealth. 
military power, population or material re- 
sources when compared with other nations. 

But in gallantry and perseryerance, in 
intellectuality and spiritual grandeur, she 
will match them anytime, if left alone to pur- 
sue the paths of peace and good-will, 

To be sure, Israel is a comparatively young 
nation. She is only 15 years old. In point 
of history, such a measure of time is infinitely 
too short to determine in any way the growth, 
development, and the future of any nation. 
But in the case of Israel she has performed 
wonders which would have been considered 
impossible 15 years ago. 

There were nations that predicted her early 
demise, but they were fooled, because they 
did not have the capacity to understand the 
undying dedication of the Israeli people. 

The people of Israel love their land in- 
tensely. They are an unconquerable force. 
They have suffered the deepest sorrows and 
afMfiictions of any race. They have endured 
every conceivable torture in the catalog of 
atrocities. They have been hardened, 
toughened, chastened by their past exper- 
lences, and are alert to any imminent danger. 
They face the future grimly, confidently, pre- 
pared, because they know that they must 
not, dare not, experience the horrors of 
the past. 

They love their Israel, the land of their 
salvation and their hope for the future. 

Ironically, Israel is faced with a dilemma, 
with a paradox, with a contradiction. 

She wants peace with her neighbors, but 
cannot have it. She extends the hand of 
friendship, but it is spurned. 

Notwithstanding the fact that she was 
created by the United Nations, her n 
proclaim to the world that she must be de- 
stroyed. They laugh at the U.N., even 
they are members of it and are pledged under 
the Charter to settle their disputes by peace- 
ful means, 

Why does the United Nations stand by in 
the arms race between Israel and the Arab 
world? Is it afraid to antagonize the Arab 
nations at the expense of Israel? 

The Arab world fears Israel—and with good 
reason. It cannot afford to expose its people 
with its rampant ignorance and poverty to 
the gaze of the Israelis, with their splendid 
culture, their throbbing cities, and their high 
Standards of living. To do so would be to 
jeopardize the grasping power of the Arab 
chieftains. 

To them, the word “democracy” is an evil 
term, which conjures up dire forebodings. 
For them to permit rule by the people would 
be the speedy death knell of their power and 
vast wealth. 

We Americans, whatever our faith, believe 
in the diffusion of liberty everywhere. We 
must remember that our country was con- 
ceived in freedom, and ever since its birth 
has thrived on it. We who have been nur- 
tured in it have faith in Israel's democratic 
processes of law, in her institutions, and her 
destiny. 

To us, Israel shall always be a radiant light, 
shedding her rays of peace and understand- 
ing throughout the Middle East. For her 
power and greatness emanate from the people 
themselves—truler of their own fate. 

God willing, we shall continue to support 
the United Jewish Appeal and other vital en- 
deavors so that Israel may live with dignity 
and self-respect among the family of nations. 
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Grave Constitutional Questions Raised by 
President’s Threat To Use Troops in 
Birmingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr, HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
times goes on and as the tumult and the 
shouting die, people all round the coun- 
try are becoming increasingly aware of 
the true facts of the Birmingham situa- 
tion. Some, of course, have been 
cognizant all along of the true reasons 
for the trouble we have been plagued 
with this month in the magic city, 
Birmingham. 

In any event, an extremely incisive 
editorial on the Birmingham story was 
published this week, on May 21, 1963, in 
the Richmond News Leader, Richmond, 
Va., of which Mr. James Jackson Kil- 
patrick is the illustrious editor. I in- 
vite the attention of the Members of 
Congress to this editorial which I insert 
herewith: 

BIRMINGHAM ` 

The Birmingham story, as yesterday's news 
columns made clear, is far from ended. In 
the city’s punishment of more than 8,000 
Negro schoolchildren, now suspended or ex- 
pelled for disobedience and truancy, a 
cause for fresh bitterness has come into 
being. 

Nevertheless, the violence has subsided. 
Some of the fog of emotionalism thins and 
rises. In this lull, it may be possible to point 
to certain fundamental constitutional issues, 
present in the Birmingham incident, that 
ought not to be obscured. 

Paramount among these, in our view, is 
the ominous role played by the President of 
the United ‘States. Other constitutional 
questions, dealing with free speech, peace- 
able assembly, the preservation of law and 
order, and the rights of private businessmen, 
have great importance but lack novelty. But 
the President's threatened use of troops to 
quell a wholly local disorder brings us to 
one of those great rivers by which constitu- 
tional boundaries are marked. Once bridged, 
under a smoky screen of civil rights, this 
boundary may never be restored. 

In Little Rock and in Oxford, at least a 
tenuous case could be made to justify the 
intervention of Federal authority. Certain 
orders of Federal courts were involved: to 
some extent, a proper Federal interest had 
been judicially established, No such cir- 
cumstances obtained in Birmingham, None 
at all. j 

When the President announced that he 
had shifted 3,000 troops to the Birmingham 
area, with a view toward putting them into 
riot service, he marched to the very brink of 
military dictatorship. The law 
that he quoted in support of his action never 
has been judicially tested under circum- 
stances such as these; this law is flagrantly 
unconstitutional on its face, for it leaves to 
the uncontrolled discretion of a President 
the sole determination of local violence 
sufficient to justify the intervention of the 
Nation's Armed Forces. 

At the time Mr. Kennedy made his stun- 
ning announcement, no judicial determina- 
tion whatever had been made of anyone's 
rights in the Birmingham disorders. The 
courts, both State and Federal, were still 
functioning. The jailed rioters had not been 
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denied habeas corpus. None of the knotty 
questions of free speech, peaceable assembly, 
or property rights had been submitted to 
orderly disposition. There was a riot, that 
was all, in which thousands of Negroes 
swarmed through the streets, fighting with 
police, stoning firemen, effectively denying 
law-abiding citizens the use of the area. 
The Birmingham police fought back; they 
used force, but in the midst of a riot, what 
else could they have used? Sweet reason is 
fine, but it is not much of a weapon in a 
razor fight. 

The point is that these bloodied heads were 
the consequence of a wholly local brawl. 
This was domestic violence, in the constitu- 
tional phrase; and under the bedrock rules 
of constitutional government, this was 
simply beyond the President's reach. If a 
pro-Negro President may order out the 
troops in circumstances such as these, an 
antiunion President may send the Army to 
suppress a labor dispute. Any excuse could 
be seized upon in the name of someone’s 
constitutional rights, and in the end all 
rights would be wiped out. 

Tt is true that Mr. Kennedy stopped short. 
He kept his legions at Maxwell. As Gibbon 
remarked of the Emperor Domitian, who in- 
stituted a scheme of tribute from the Roman 
provinces, it may be that “he deserves the re- 
proach of establishing pernicious precedents 
rather than of exercising actual oppression.” 

Alabama's Governor Wallace has demand- 
ed Supreme Court review of Mr. Kennedy's 
threat, but a mere threat offers nothing that 
a court, even if it were so disposed, can get 
its teeth into. Nothing of consequence will 
emerge from the Governor’s suit. Mean- 
while, the President's pernicious precedent 
cannot be left to go unchallenged. Mem- 
bers of the Congress, regardless of their views 
on race relations, in some fashion must be 
made to ponder the awful implications of 
Mr. Kennedy's action. The Birmingham 
story, in this regard, ranks as a “might have 
been.” But what might have happened in 
Birmingham could be made to happen any- 
where else. 


Reins, Hames, and Britches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, quite a 
conflict seems to have taken place in the 
House of Representatives this week be- 
tween liberalism and conservatism, be- 
tween ADA and ACA, between left- 
wingers, and rightwingers. 

While I am quite proud to be among 
that number of Congressmen who will 
receive special recognition by the ACA 
today for our willingness to stand upon 
and behind the U.S. Constitution, yet 
I feel that I am truly neither a liberal 
nor a conservative but am rather a con- 
stitutionalist, an American, a nationalist, 
a flag waver for our own great country 
365 days out of the year. I do not owe 
allegiance to any group, whether political 
or civic, or ecclesiastical, above the alle- 
giance I owe to the United States of 
America. No labor group owns me, no 
farm organization has bought my soul, 
no part of the fourth estate either to the 
far left or extreme right has ever fitted 
a collar for my neck. 

Iam an American. And if the ACA or 
any other establishment wishes to honor 
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me for my own honor toward the Amer- 
ican Constitution, then I am very grate- 
ful for such a gesture. William E. Glad- 
stone said our Constitution was “thé 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” And I truly wish that all 435 
Members of the House would put them- 
selves into such unanimous support for 
this modern yet ancient, rigid yet flex- 
ible, liberal yet conservative document 
we call the Constitution that all Ameri- 
cans everywhere could rise up to honor 
this kind of deep patriotism on the part 
of their elected representatives. 

What is the Constitution? The word 
literally means “standing together.” 
And certainly if we do not stand to- 
gether on something, then we will surely 
fall apart on nothing. 

One court of last resort here in our 
country said, “The Constitution is the 
embodied will of the people by which 
they govern their governors.” There- 
fore, this great, living instrument, the 
Constitution, is the liaison, the connect- 
ing link, the umbilical cord between the 
operating machinery of the Government 
and the vibrant soul of the people. 

The Constitution is moderate and tem- 
perate. It is concerned with the free- 
dom and liberties and rights of the peo- 
ple. An official voice may sometimes 
wish to say you must pay $1,000; but the 
Constitution says you have a right to 
trial by jury on this very question. An 
official voice may sometimes wish to say 
you must stay in prison; but the Consti- 
tution says your body has a right to be 
brought forth for explanation as to why 
it is being held—habeas corpus. Some 
ecclesiastical authority may sometimes 
wish to say you must pay taxes to sup- 
port this church or this church school; 
but the Constitution says no law shall 
be made to support—establish—any re- 
ligion. 

The Communists are on the far left. 
The Fascists are on the far right. The 
Constitutionalists are in the middle and 
they are the moderates of our Nation. 

The Constitution tends to be a very 
considerate instrument. It provides no 
method of taking your tax money to 
distribute it in foreign aid; it provides 
no Peace Corps; it provides no back-door 
spending; it provides no absolute power 
for one official or one branch of Gov- 
ernment but establishes three separate 
branches of Government having many 
Officials in charge of them; it provides for 
no undeclared wars in faraway lands but 
only for wars declared by Congress and 
the swelling symphony of its many 
voices, The erroneous interpretations of 
Officials have destroyed some of these 
constitutional benevolencies, I am sorry 
to say. 

The Constitution is an instrument of 
great service. It provides for your de- 
fense and welfare; it provides for regula- 
tion of commerce between the different 
States of the Union; it provides for a 
monetary system and a standard of 
weights and measures; it provides for a 
postal system; it provides for an Army 
and a Navy. 

The Constitution is a set of practical 
harness that controls the power of the 
people and yet is hitched to the carriage 
of your safe travel through this mortal 
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life. And because it is a set of harness, 
the Constitution is the “reins, hames, and 
britches—or breeches” of your national 
life. You, the people, hold the reins, 
you cause the hames to work to pull the 
load of the Nation; you make the britches 
Work to restrain the power that could 
destroy our country on the steep incline 
toward socialism. 

I am proud to be a constitutionalist. 
I look neither to the right nor to the 
left, but to the Constitution. 


Tribute to Henry C. Ulen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
entire State of Indiana has been sad- 
dened by the recent death of Henry C. 

en, Boone County native who for 40 
years was a world leader in the con- 
struction field. 

His engineering and building feats are 
legendary, as are his other accomplish- 
Ments during his 92-years. 

Outstanding tributes from through- 
Out the United States have been written 
about this great Hoosier, and two of the 
Most descriptive and praiseworthy are 
Tequested to be published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD today. 

They are by Mr. Eugene C. Pulliam, 
publisher of the Indianapolis Star and 
the Indianapolis News and former pub- 
lisher of the Lebanon Reporter, and Mr. 
Al Wynkoop, the noted and often-quoted 
editor of the Lebanon Reporter. 

The tributes to Mr. Ulen’s memory 
Were both published in the Lebanon Re- 
Porter and are as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO HENRY ULEN Pam BY E. C. PULLIAM 

(Eprror’s Nore: The following telephone 
Message was received from Eugene C. Pul- 
liam in Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. Pulliam, pub- 
Usher of the Indianapolis Star and News, 
Was formerly publisher of the Lebanon Re- 


-) 
Henry Ulen was one of God's noblest men. 
-_ Tve never had a friend to whom I owed 
80 much and who demanded so little. 

His greatest joy came from giving hap- 
Piness to his friends and especially to the 
People of his home community. 

I traveled more than 20,000 miles with 

nry on many trips. He also was the 
happy host and always a patient, perfect 
Sentleman, no matter how far or often he 
travelled. He also was happiest when on 

Way home, and home was always Lebanon. 

No community ever had a finer or more 

lovable citizen, his was the fibre of which 
Was built and became great. 

There is a monument to his benefactions 
in Athens, Greece, but his real monument 
is in the minds and hearts of the people 
of who knew and loved him as a 
dear friend. 2 


Henay CHARLES ULEN 


These are not editorial comments. Rather, 
are memories. Partly, they are evalua- 

on conversations with those who 

knew him way-back-when, and personal ob- 
®ervations spanning four decades. In life 
You never quite get around to telling a good 
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friend what's in your heart. And that's too 
bad. Now. you think of little things 
big things. But Henry Ulen wanted no 
laudation. To him, a yes-man was a noth- 
ing-man. 

His was not a typical American rags-to- 
riches story, for he never knew dire want— 
only a series of challenges which he met 
head on and mastered. Thus, his life was 
lifted above the mundane as he wrote new 
chapters in what is known far and wide 
as the Ulen saga. 

He was proud, but never boasted, that he 
attained hard-won eminence in international 
business affairs; that he was privileged to 
rub elbows with high officials in many for- 
eign lands, and that he had the opportunity 
to help make living conditions better for 
millions of men, women, and children 
through public works all over the globe. 

He was one of those rare individuals who 
wore the mantle of success with deep hnmil- 
ity. He never lost the common touch. He 
never forgot a friend—and all he knew were 
glad to call him friend. The human equa- 
tion meant more to him than slide rules and 
bulidozers and surveyor transits. Because 
he was a man with a purpose, he surrounded 
himself with the best administrative per- 
sonnel and top engineers on the American 
scene. 

When he inked contracts for such tremen- 
dous projects as the $1l-million Marathon 
Dam near Athens, Greece, railroads in Persia 
and the Andes no other engineering firm 
would tackle, the Shandaken Tunnel 
through 18 miles of solid rock in New York 
State, to name only a few, he would tell his 
staff: “It’s your baby—just do the kind of a 
job they expect from our organization. TH 
be around—probably a few thousand miles 
away; but if you need me give me a buzz. 
I won't be able to help, but I'll give you my 
moral support.” Which, of course, was al- 
ways an understatement. : 

Uncle Henry, as he was affectionately 
called as the years fell away and the Ulen 
firm opened new world frontiers, never forgot 
that Lebanon was his true home, nor did he 
ever forget his Boone County friends. While 
his company was at its peak, he suddenly 
decided to move his administrative offices 
to Lebanon, and brought a score of families 
to the scene of his boyhood. He developed 
Country Club Park where he and some of the 
men he brought here from New York and 
Chicago, as well as several Lebanon citizens, 
built homes. 

He bought acreage of near-swamp land 
north of town and built a golf course and 
clubhouse. He helped make Memorial Park 
a great recreational center. 

He was known far and wide as the Hoosier 
Party-giver. He liked nothing better than 
to surround himself with convivial friends 
and play the gracious host for one simple 
reason—he liked people. 

His benefactions were many, all performed 
quietly, without ostentation, for his memory 
encompassed the early years, sometimes a 
little lean and discouraging. But he had a 
goal, and he achieved it; not to count great 
wealth, but rather to share with others the 
fruits of a useful and successful life. 

What did he mean to his beloved Lebanon 
and the county of his birth? Only a few 
know that for every dollar he spent for 
tangible things like the country club and 
residential area, he matched with dollars 
to individuals and organizations for their 
chosen careers and pr Some, to this 
day, are unaware of the source of their 
windfalls. 

Throughout this land there are scores of 
men and women who were recipients of his 
help in pursuing higher education, and it 
was always a source of intense pride that he 
never backed a loser—never picked a “lem- 
on.” He had an uncanny knack of singling 
out those who needed a lift, and his belief in 
his fellow men never wavered. Well might he 
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have authored the phrase: “You can't take 
it with you.” All he ever wanted was the 
chance to share with others the gains he had 
honestly made. 

You never dared to call him a great man 
or a philanthropist. He was a self-styled 
common man whose luck was better than 
others. 

Once he recalled a magazine writer had 
checked into his teen-age years and found 
evidence that “Young Hank Ulen was a sort 
of a Peck’s bad boy. He never did anything 
vicious, but he’d run away from home at the 
drop of a hat, and bum a ride on any handy 
freight train.” Uncle Henry laughed, and 
said: “I guess I grew up to be the kind of 
kid my mother didn't want me to play with. 
but when I got my fill of wanderlust, I did 
have enough sense to come back home.“ 

He leaves many tangible and intangible 
monuments, but he had a credo. He be- 
lieved to the end that in this hurrying mart 
of souls, there was room for friendship, and 
he tried his level best to keep neighboring 
from becoming a lost American tradition. 

AL WYNKOOP. 


Long Beach-Los Angeles Harbor Custom- 
house Decision Should Be Made Soon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though funds and authority are avail- 
able, and the need is urgent, a decision 
has yet to be made as to the location of 
the new Long Beach-Los Angeles Harbor 
Customhouse. Local circumstances nec- 
essarily delayed the decision pending 
the accumulation of certain factual 
data. That data is now in and it is sug- 
gested that the time for decision by the 
U.S. Customs Commissioner is near at 
hand, as indicated in the following edi- 
torial from the Long Beach Independ- 
ent-Press Telegram of May 20: 

CusroMs Facts Are ALL In—It’s Trug Now 
FoR DECISION 

The offer by the California Toll+ Bridge 
Authority to cut toll rates by 40 percent 
for customs vehicles using the Vincent 
Thomas Bridge should clear the way for an 
early decision on the location of the new 
customhouse. 

U.S. Customs Commissioner Philip Nichols, 
Jr., had indicated he would approve Reeves 
Field on Terminal Island as the site for the 
customhouse if tolls could be waived for 
customs vehicles on the Thomas Bridge now 
nearing completion. 

The 40-percent reduction offered by the 
toll bridge authority is, of course, quite a 
different offer than waiving the tolls com- 
pletely. Customs, customs employees, and 
trucks operating under customs contracts 
would still haye to pay 60 percent of the 
regular rate. Bond covenants forbid the 
waiving of tolls or the establishment of 
only token tolls. 

Nichols may accept the toll reduction as 
adequate, or he may feel that even the re- 
duced tolls are too stiff for customs and 
customs employees, In that case, he has 
an offer of a site in the Long Beach Harbor 
area. In any case, the facts are now in. 
and a Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor site 
can be speedily designated for the custom- 
house. 
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- As usual, Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty 
attempted to throw extraneous issues into 
the decision of the toll bridge authority. 
He asked the authority to make its offer 
of reduced tolls contingent on the promise 
of the Federal Government to keep cus- 
toms headquarters in uptown Los Angeles. 
The authority refused to make any such 
stipulation. 

Actually, the Federal Government. decided 
some time ago that in the interests of effi- 
clency and econpmy customs headquarters 
will be located in the harbor area. Yorty 
would do well to start learning to live with 
that decision. 


Integration Won’t Help His Race, Cali- 
fornia Negro Lawyer Declares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a rather strange phenomenon that 
many who demagog on behalf of the 
Negro race brandish a single weapon 
plan as if they felt all Negroes thought 
alike, acted alike, had the same ambi- 
tions, the same desires, and the same 
goals. Professional integration advocates 
would have the people of this country 
believe that they speak for every Negro 
in the land. 

This is, of course, absurd on its face. 
While I would not challenge that some 
Negroes desire the elimination of segre- 
gation laws, there is more than a little 
evidence to indicate that many Negroes 
are simply anxious to have the oppor- 
tunity to look out after their own needs, 
unhindered by professional racial dema- 
gogs. An example of this is highlighted 
in an Associated Press story by Mr. 
Don McKee, which was printed in the 
si Op News on Monday of this 
w 

I insert herewith a copy of that article 
which is most timely and which may 
well, if fully considered, upset a few 
mental applecarts here and about. 
[From the ee et News, May 20, 
INTEGRATION WON'T HeLp His Racer, CALI- 

FoRNIA Necro LAWYER DECLARES 
(By Don McKee) 

BmMINGHAM, ALA. May 20.—A young Negro 
attorney said today racial integration is 
irrelevant to the progress of his race and that 
current civil rights campaigns destroy 
rather than create pride and dignity in the 
Negro.” 

. drives such as the one here 
have done nothing to improve the Negro, said 
the attorney, 27-year-old Donald Warden, of 
Oakland, Calif. 

Warden is president of the Afro-American 
Association, a new move. t aimed at self- 
improvement of the Negro. He came to 
Birmingham to set up a chapter of his or- 
ganization. 

He issued a debate challenge to Martin 
Luther King, qr, one of the integration lead- 
ers who have pushed the drive in Birming- 

“And next time an integration campaign 

starts, I'm going to court for an injunction 
szainnt the leaders to prevent them from 
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collecting money from the masses of the peo- 
ple unless they admit it isn’t going to bene- 
fit the people,” he said. 

Warden sald desegregation benefits only 
the middle-class Negro who wants to dis- 
associate himself from the lower-class Negro. 

He said his plan was to create jobs, em- 
phasize education, and vocational training. 

“If the downtown lunch counters are de- 
segregated,” Warden said, “the bulk of 
Birmingham’s black community couldn't 
afford to buy a 50-cent hamburger. 

“Why not put up a factory that would 
create a hundred jobs? 

“In terms of financing, the money that has 
been spent on demonstrations—on bonding 
people out of jail—could, have opened up 
factories with 200 to 300 jobs.“ 

Warden proposes that Negroes forget about 
integration and, through pooling their re- 
sources, develop an economic structure of 
their own. 

“We feel that if freedom means anything 
at all, the community Is going to have to 
build itself up,“ he said. 

“This is not being done in Birmingham, 
in the North or anywhere else, Of the un- 
employment in the United States, 40 to 50 
percent is Negro. Opening up lunch coun- 
ters isn't going to provide that many jobs.“ 

He said the main objective should not be 
school desegregation but rather it should be 
learning. 

“Even in desegregated schools, there are 
still the same number of dropouts (by Ne- 
groes) and poor grades,” he sald. 

Warden said his group's efforts here would 
be directed at holding group discussions for 
several months; a radio program; a drive to 
encourage vocational training; pooling of 
money to build factories, and training a sales 
force, 

“We probably will build a broom factory or 
clothing or shoe factory,” he said. “This 
would raise economic standards of Negroes 
and give them a pride they don't have,“ he 
said, 

“The reason we refer to ourselves as black 
people,” he said, Is for identity pu 
it connects us with Africa—and we want to 
undermine color consciousness.” 

Negroes have been taught not to identify 
with their African heritage because of the 
paganism of their forbears, Warden said. 
This has resulted in a completely white 
orientated situation. 

Pride in their cultural background and 
heritage would give Negroes a stability and 
motivation to improve, he said, 

Warden started his movement in March, 
1962, after graduation from the University 
of California Law School. He said there 
were about 1,000 members in the San Fran- 
cisco area and chapters are being organized 
in Youngstown, Ohio; Philadelphia and 
Chicago. 


Threat to Municipal Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, on the first 
of May, the U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Oklahoma issued 
its decision in the Atlas Life Insurance 
Co. case holding that Congress had the 
power to tax indirectly interest from 
State and municipal securities and that 
it had properly exercised such power 
when it enacted the Life Insurance Com- 
pany Tax Act of 1959, Public Law 86-69. 
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The complaint of Atlas, which was de- 
nied by the court, was that it was re- 
quired to pay more tax on its other in- 
come from taxable sources solely because 
it received interest from State and mu- 
nicipal securities. While this decision 
involves an interpretation of the complex 
life insurance company tax provisions, 
it goes to the very heart of the consti- 
tutional tax immunity of State and local 
obligations from Federal tax. 


Mr. Speaker, any threat to the historic 
exemption of interest on State and mu- 
nicipal securities from Federal income 
taxes is a threat to States rights and the 
ability of these levels of government to 
meet the needs of their people. We hear 
much these days of mounting Federal 
budgets and certainly we are all con- 
cerned over the need to hold down Fed- 
eral spending. Our task will be made 
immeasurably more difficult if States and 
municipalities cannot borrow on reason- 
ably favorable terms in the private mar- 
ket. These government units do not 
enjoy the massive financial strength and 
resources of the Federal Government and 
the loss of tax exemption would be a 
heavy blow to their efforts to help them- 
selves, This is particularly true of 
smaller communities which are under 
special handicaps in the money market 
and to whom loss of tax exemption on 
their securities would virtually deny 
them any access to private financing on 
terms they could meet. 


The Atlas Life decision and its far- 
reaching implications are aptly described 
in an editorial appearing in the May 6 
issue of the Daily Bond Buyer, a finan- 
cial journal, and in the lead article ap- 
pearing in the May 8 issue of that publi- 
cation. I recommend the Bond Buyer 
editorial and the article to my colleagues. 

THE ATLAS CASE 


The doctrine of reciprocal tax immunity 
received a legal jolt late last. week when 
Federal District Judge Luther Bohanon up- 
held the validity of the Treasury’s contro- 
versial pro rata taxing concept in the now 
famous Atlas case. 

Judge Bohanon chose to agree with the 
Government attorneys that Congress, in en- 
acting the Life Insurance Income Tax Act 
of 1959, expressed its intent to approving the 
complex taxing formula contained in the bill 
rather than by inserting the so-called ex- 
clusion clause, 

The chronology of the bill's trip through 
Congress would seem to belle this interpre- 
tation. During the final stages of the bill's 
passage the legislators became uneasy over 
the belated opposition of State and local 
government officials to the bill’s municipal 
bond provisions. Since the Tr 
that the bill did not tax municipal bond 
interest, and in order to avoid redrafting a 
most complex piece of legislation, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee resolved the con- 
troversy by inserting, at the last minute, a 
clause in the bill which provided that 
“e < * if it is established in any case that 
the application of the definition of taxable 
investment income under this subsection re- 
sults in the imposition of tax on any wholly 
tax-exempt interest * * * adjustment shall 
be made to the extent necessary to prevent 
such Imposition.” 

It is important to note that this clause 
leaves no doubt whatsoever about the in- 
tent of Congress with respect to the tax 
immunity of the interest on State and local 
government securities. 
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Ever since the enactment of this tax act, 
we have questioned the Treasury's intent in 
incorporating a pro rata concept which ob- 
Uquely, but nonetheless effectively, imposed 
A tax on municipal bond interest earned by 
life insurance companies. 

Our feeling was that the Treasury's ob- 
jective was not so much safeguarding the 
$35 million or so of additional revenue in- 
volved, but the establishment of a precedent 
Which could ultimately be applied to all 
Classes of taxpayers. Almost two-thirds of 
the $80.1 billion of State and local govern- 
Ment securities outstanding is held by indi- 
Viduala and commercial banks and we are 
convinced that it is these taxpayers that the 
Treasury is really concerned with. 

From our point of view, the basic issue 
is really very simple: 

Is interest on State and local government 
Securities fully exempt from Federal income 
taxes? The answer is an unqualified yes, 
as even the will concede. 

Does the imposition of the Treasury's pro- 
rata formula result in a greater tax or does 
& change in the amount of tax-exempt in- 
terest received affect the tax? Here again 
the answer is yes. 

We are still confident that the Supreme 
Court will reaffirm the position it took some 
80 years ago; namely, that one may not be 
Subjected to a greater tax on his taxable 
income merely because he owns some that is 
tax free. 

But we are quite disturbed about the 
Chaotic market conditions that are bound 
to result when this litigation reaches the 

Court. For this reason we humbly 
Suggest that the time has come for all State 
and local government officials who are in- 
terested in preserving the integrity of their 
borrowing authority, to immediately com- 
Municate to their respective Congressmen 
the urgency of enacting a corrective amend- 
Ment to the Life Insurance Tax Act of 1959 
to spell out procedurally, for the benefit of 
the Treasury, congressional intent as evi- 
enced by the exclusion clause. 

Such legislation would obviate the threat 
Of litigation and its disruptive effect on the 
market for State and local government secu- 


Titles. Should the Treasury achieve its his- 


toric objective to eliminate or cut back the 
exemption privilege of municipal securi- 
ties, it would not be long before State and 
governments will become mere admin- 
istrative appendages of the Central Gov- 
ernment. 


MUNICIPAL MARKET OPERATIONS UNAFFECTED 
BY ADVERSE DECISION IN ATLAS LIFE OASE . 


(By Arthur R. Guastella) 


With characteristic sophistication, the 
Market for State and local government se- 
Curities has remained calm in the aftermath 
Cf the Treasury's legal victory last week in 

g the endorsement of the US. dis- 
trict court for its controversial treatment of 
tax-exempt municipal bond interest income 
Of life insurance companies. 

But, while Judge Luther Bohanon's deci- 
Sion had no effect on the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the municipal bond market, it did 
Stimulate considerable speculation about its 
Possible implications. To anyone acquainted 
with the Treasury's historical aversion to the 
immunity from Federal taxation of the in- 
terest on State and local government secu- 
Titles, the implications are all too clear. 

Should Judge Bohanon’s ruling upholding 

Validity of the Treasury's pro rata con- 
cept be affirmed by the circuit court of ap- 
Deals and the Supreme Court, it would be only 
an administrative formality to apply the con- 
Sept to casualty companies, individuals, and 
80 cial banks who collectively hold about 

Percent of the $80.1 billion municipal se- 
Curities currently outstanding. 

1 With municipal holdings of only $2.2 bil- 

on. life insurance companies are a com- 
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paratively minor market factor, but if the 
Treasury can get legal sanction for its han- 
dling of the tax-exempt interest income of 
life insurance companies, it can then logi- 
cally apply the same concept to other in- 
vestors. 

EXTENSION THE WORRY 

So the concern stems not from the pos- 
sible effect on life insurance companies in- 
yestments, but from the clearly adverse effect 
an extension of this taxing concept to com- 
mercial banks and individuals would have on 
the market for local government securities, 

The pro-rata taxing formula is embodied 
in one of the most complex and involved 
pieces of legislation ever to clear Co: 
the Life Insurance Income Tax Act of 1959. 
Stripped of technical terms this is how it 
works: Life insurance companies, because of 
their unique character, are required to set 
aside certain reserves to meet contractual ob- 
ligations to policyholders. These reserves 
are reflected in policy contracts as cash val- 
ues and other equities. 

So, actually only a relatively small por- 
tion of a life insurance company's total in- 
vestment income can be considered to be in- 
come in the corporate sense, since most of 
all interest income received must be added 
to reserves. Prior to enactment of the 1959 
law, the portion of interest income needed 
to maintain these legal reserves had been de- 
duced from investment Income and only the 
free remainder was subjected to the income 
tax. The companies treated tax-exempt in- 
terest income just as any other taxpayer and 
subtracted it from gross income. 

THE PRO-RATA ANGLE 


The 1959 law, however, requires life insur- 
ance companies to divide tax-exempt inter- 
est income between the company and the 
policyholders and allows them to deduct only 
their share from net investment income, 
Thus, if the policyholders’ share is deter- 
mined to be 75 percent, then the company 
may exclude only 25 percent of its total tax- 
exempt interest income in arriving at its tax- 
able base. This is a highly simplified ver- 
sion of the actual procedure but is basically 
accurate. 

How could this concept be applied to com- 
mercial banks? The Treasury could say that 
some portion of the bank’s tax-exempt in- 
terest income properly belongs to its savings 
depositors and thus require that the amount 
of tax-exempt interest income deductible 
from gross income be reduced in accordance 
with the same formula. Or, it could require 
that the interest paid to savings depositors 
be only partially deductible as an operating 
expense. 

Similarly, individuals could be required to 
reduce their itemized deductions by the ratio 
which tax-exempt interest income bears to 
total income on the assumption that some 
portion of the deductions claimed was paid 
for with tax-exempt dollars. This is pure 
conjecture of course, but many feel it is 
entirely possible should the legality of pro- 
ration with respect to tax-exempt interest be 
established for one class of taxpayers. 

The beauty of the Treasury’s approach in 
this respect is that it is entirely logical and 
effectively cuts back the tax exemption with- 
out, at least directly, involving the principle 
of reciprocal immunity. 

OPINION OF THE JUDGE 


This evidently was the view taken by 
Judge Bohanon, for, in his opinion, he states 
that the act simply classifies income for 
purposes of taxation and no tax is levied 
upon the tax-exempt interest. 

In his opinion, Judge Bohanon further 
held that to adopt the formula urged by the 
plaintiff, namely to fully exclude tax-exempt 
interest income, would amount to a striking 
down of the formula adopted by Congress 
and at the same time set up a formula not 
provided by Congress. 
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It is quite clear then that the only hope 
of averting the risk of an adverse ruling 
from the U.S. Supreme Court on this im- 
portant issue rests with Congress. The 
Treasury and now Judge Bohanon are of 
the opinion that the intent of Congress with 
respect to the taxation of State and local 
government securities was evidenced in the 
formula included in the law and not in the 
exclusion clause that stated that should any 
provision in the law result in a tax on tax- 
exempt interest, an adjustment shall be made 
to prevent such imposition. 

POLL OF CONGRESS 

A survey of key congressional leaders con- 
ducted by the Dally Bond Buyer's chief 
Washington correspondent, John Gerrity, in- 
dicates that they are overwhelmingly in favor 
of preserving the traditional immunity of 
State and local government securities from 
Federal taxation. ? 

Minority leader of the Senate, EVERETT 
MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, who reported that he 
has already begun to receivè correspondence 
in respect to the Atlas case, says that if the 
issue reaches the point where Congress will 
have to take direct action to preserve the 


‘tax immunity, “I will naturally go along 


with tradition and precedent. The im- 
munity must be preserved, since it goes to 
the heart of the individual States’ sover- 
eignty.” 

The senior Senator from Illinois, who this 
year took a seat on the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee for the first time, added that he ex- 
pected the issue to reach Congress for ulti- 
mate settlement, since the present disposi- 
tion of the Federal courts is to rule against 
the States on questions such as this. 


QUESTION OF STATES RIGHTS 


Senator Strom THuRMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, sald he “could not imagine 
any Member of Congress interested in pre- 
serving at least a semblance of States rights 
failing to support a definitive law, specifi- 
cally spelling out the Immunity of State and 
local securities.” 

He, too, indicated that the court's decision 
came as no surprise, and that he felt Con- 
gress would have to act sooner or later. 

Senator Harry F. Brap, whose Finance 
Committee added the exclusion clauses to 
the 1959 income tax law, is also known to 
hold the same views in respect to tax im- 
munity that he held 4 years ago. 

Next in line to be chairman of the Finance 
Committee—assuming the Democrats retain 
control of the Senate for the next 4 years— 
Senator RUSSELL Lone, of Louisiana, custom- 
arily refuses to declare his position on an 
issue before it actually comes before Con- 
gress. However, in the case of the tax- 
exempts, he describes himself as “a tradi- 
tionalist” meaning he would favor 
legislation, if necessary, to preserve the tax- 
exempt status. 

Others in the Senate who spoke out against 
further interference with the rights of States 
and localities to manage their own financial 
affairs included Senator JOHN McCLELLaN, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, and chairman of the 
Senate Government Operations Committee; 
Senator A. WII tas ROBERTSON, Democrat, of 
Virginia, and chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, and Senator 
CLINTON ANDERSON of New Mexico who 
heads the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, 


EFFECT ON MARKETABILITY 


Senator RoverTson stated he “would be 
greatly disturbed by any Supreme Court de- 
cision that would adversely affect the market- 
ability of State and local bonds issued in the 
past, present or future.“ 

He added he would support legislation to 
insure the tax Immunity of such bonds, and- 
further said “The Federal Government has 
cut off virtually every other avenue of fi- 
nancing and there is nothing left to the 
States or local communities except the right 
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to Issue their bonds. They should be allowed 
to retain it.” 

Congressman L. H. Fountarn, chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Arrangements, Is also opposed to the 
idea of tampering with the existing tax- 
exempt status of State and local government 
bonds. Mr. Fountain said that Tt is dif- 
cult to imagine or comment on the specific 
nature of a bill before it is placed before you, 
but I would say, as a matter of principle, I 
would strongly oppose any alteration to the 
long-standing tradition of tax immunity for 
State and local securities." 

The Atlas case cannot reach the Supreme 
Court before the 1964-65 session, so there is 
ample time for Congress to enact legislation 
which would leave no doubt as to its intent 
in the tax treatment of State and local bond 
interest, and thus avoid a serious disruption 
of the market for these securities. 


Man Has Only Started Reaching 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article by 
Chalmers M. Roberts which appeared in 
the Washington Post of May 19, 1963. 

If space is to be an area of peace in- 
stead of one of a threat of war, we must 
be No. 1 in space. The people of this 
country support this belief, I am sure, as 
recently in a poll I took within my con- 
gressional district, the citizens voted 3 to 
1 in support of our present space pro- 
gram, which if continued, will make us 
No. 1 in space. 

The article follows: 

Man Has ONLY STARTED REACHING 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Carr CANAVERAL,—The hand of man reached 
a bit farther into space last week. And as 
surely as the nuclear genie will never be put 
back into the bottle, so man’s efforts to ex- 
plore the universe will go on and on, 

Perhaps men of little faith will delay the 
efforts, hold them back a while, even set 
them back. Perhaps some of the money now 
scheduled for space exploration in one form 
or another will be switched to earthly activ- 
ities or simply diverted back to the pockets 
of America's taxpayers in the form of tax 
cuts. 

But juet as King Canute once commanded 
the seas to abate in order to demonstrate to 
his sycophantic courtiers that the laws of 
nature are controlling, so astronaut L. Gor- 
don Cooper's Faith 7 capsule, circuling the 
globe 22 times last week, demonstrated that 
man's determination to learn and use those 
laws is unquenchable. 

Soon America’s attention will move from 
Project Mercury, which put Cooper and 
three of his fellow astronauts into orbit, to 
Project Gemini, which will do the same and 
a bit more for two men in a single capsule. 


Beyond that le the planets. 
MACHINE STILL DWARFED 


All of this is costing the United States 

billions, Quite naturally, many Americans 
figure that such colossal sums might be bet- 
ter spent at home to plug the gaps in our 
allluent society. Some argue that there is too 
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much concentration on space spectaculars; 
that scientific brains are being too narrowly 
channeled; that machines set down on the 
moon, for example, could substitute for man 
at much less cost and with equal results, 

The machines of man here at the Cape 
are indeed phenomenal. But the men here 
who direct them, and the man who 
conceived and built them, are far more phe- 
nomenal. It is hard to quarrel with a state- 
ment by Dr. William Helvey, chief of life 
sciences for the Republic Aviation Corp., one 
of the concerns involved in producing space 
age machines. 

He commented that the human brain, no 
bigger than a grapefruit and operating on 
the equivalent of a tenth of a volt of elec- 
tricity, has some 10 billion tiny, individual 
message relay centers linked together which 
can digest incoming data; analyze, compare 
and evaluate it, and initiate appropriate ac- 
tion in a fraction of a second. The brain, 
he said, has 10,000 times the memory storage 
eapacity of the biggest computer. 

Machines may be magnificent, but man 
himself, who created them, will not be satis- 
fied until he stands on the moon, just as 
he was not satisfied until he stood on the 
peak at Darien and on the top of Everest. 


But one cannot come here to Canaveral 


and dream only of science and exploration. 
For force and counterforce is not just a law 
of nature; it is also a law of man, some- 
times expressed as challenge and response or 
offense and defense. Canaveral is not just 
the place from which Astronaut Cooper was 
boosted into orbit; it Is also the Atlantic 
Missile Range. 

Standing here at Cape Canaveral in last 
Wednesday morning's warm sunshine watch- 
ing the Atlas missile propel Cooper's capsule 
into the heavens; the watcher was consclous 
of both power and prestige. The Atlas, of 
course, is not merely a booster for peaceful 
exploration of space; it is also a weapon that 
can carry death and destruction almost 
beyond human capacity to understand and 
do so some 5,000 miles away in 90 minutes 
or less. 

‘The space capsule, both American and So- 
viet, may be widely regarded as a symbol 
of peaceful exploration of space. But the 
boosters that put the Soviet cosmonauts and 
American astronauts into orbit were devel- 
oped as instruments of war. Prestige thus 
was built upon power. 

As Cooper's Faith 7 capsule settled into 
the Pacific, the Soviet Union was about to 
throw a new series of 5000-mile rockets into 
the same ocean. The Soviets, who work be- 
hind the shield of secrecy, may very well 
either beat the United States to the moon 
or introduce a new concept, perhaps a 
manned orbital space platform with nuclear 
weapons aboard. 

There is no getting away from the fact 
that the race into space is a contest of ut- 
most importance to both the United States 
and the Soviet Union, a political application 
of the physical law that every force has its 
counterforce. To avoid facing this fact is 
both naive and dangerous, akin to belleving 
in unilateral disarmament. 

Power, even power and prestige, alone are 
not enough, of course, to sustain a nation. 
Internal decay or external aggression have 
brought a nation’s downfall many times in 
history. But in today’s world, power and 
prestige are the foundation of both the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Each must look to its internal defenses 
and each In its own way is doing that. What- 
ever the doomsayers may cry, each of these 
nations is in the ascendancy of its are of 
life. The problem of each is to sustain and 
enlarge that arc. 

J THE INWARD LOOK 


Here in the United States, Americans are 
wrestling today with a great domestic issue, 
the rights of a racial minority in a demo- 
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cratic society. Two years ago the Nation was 
in the midst of what amounted to religious 
controversy involving the office of the Pres- 
idency. The American population explosion 
presents us with myriad problems at every 
turn. 

But we cannot concentrate alone on such 
problems, vast, complex and expensive a5 
they are. An inward looking America was 
shaken as it seldom has been by the launch- 
ing of the first Soviet sputnik in October 
1957. An inward looking America today, 
either in terms of breaking away from its 
world responsibilities or in backing away 
from what are no less its responsibilities to 
reach into space, also would be disaster for 
freemien everywhere. 

Force and counterforce are present today 
at every level of human life and human en- 
deavor. With every breakthrough into a new 
realm, the scope of man’s activities is in- 
evitably and irreversibly increased. So it has 
been here at Cape Canaveral. So must it be 
as man now prepares for the next step farther 
into space. 

Perhaps man will never learn all the se- 
crets of the universe; he certainly will not 
unless he tries. But unless he tries, he will 
fail the very obligation of being man. 


Howard Payne College Establishes Doug- 
las MacArthur Academy of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, Howard 
Payne College, located in Brownwood, 
Tex., has recently established what is 
known as the Douglas MacArthur Acad- 
emy of Freedom. This project, under 
the able direction of the college presi- 
dent, Dr. Guy D. Newman, is designed to 
establish an intellectual environment 
which will nurture understanding and 
reflective study of the spiritual, eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems of 
contemporary society. It will undoubt- 
edly contribute significantly to the 
American concept of freedom and a 
deeper understanding and appreciation 
of the meaning of liberty under our Con- 
stitution. 

Dr. Newman, who is one of America’s 
leading educators, is entitled to com- 
mendation for this effort. He also con- 
ceived and initiated the national award- 
winning democracy-in-action program, 
now in its eighth year at Howard Payne. 
That highly successful project inspired 
the idea for the Academy of Freedom. 
The purpose of the program is to pre- 
pare younger people thoroughly to bet- 
ter understand the world in which they 
live, to appreciate the problems which 
they face, to recognize the place of 
Christian leadership, and to be better 
able to present the point of view of the 
free world. 

This project inspired General Mac- 
Arthur to observe: 

It is my earnest hope, as indeed it should 
be the earnest hope of all freedom-loving 
peoples, that the students who pass through 
the portals of this new Academy of Freedom 


“will do so in the determined and relentless 


search for the means to shore up, fortify, and 
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Tevitalize that cherished heritage which they 
hold, not alone for themselves but in sacred 
for the generations which are to 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include a concurrent reso- 
lution, adopted by the State Legislature 

Texas, which eloquently describes and 
dommends this program: 

Senate CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 47 


Whereas in the 180 years of its existence, 
the United States of America has vindicated 
the faith of its Founding Fathers in the type 
Of political, economic, and moral system they 
envisioned by becoming the strongest and 
1 effective free nation in modern history; 


Whereas Americans are now engaged in a 
e and death struggle with forces both in- 
Side and outside the Nation which seek to 
the basic freedoms and values which 
Undergird the Nation's strength: and 
Whereas the administration and faculty of 
Howard Payne College, a 4-year Baptist in- 
Stitution of higher education in Brownwood, 
Joan believe that the American heritage, 
Udeo-Christian traditions and the free en- 
e system have a special affinity of pur- 
Pose which needs to be understood and 
Tved; and 
Whereas believing that higher education 
has an indispensable role in the protection 
Sf the Nation and in the promotion of the 
Pa upon which it was founded, Howard 
Ine College has established the Douglas 
Macarthur Academy of Freedom which will 
become operative in September 1963 the first 
Senter of this kind ever established on a 
or university campus; and 
Whereas the idea for the academy is an 
dutgrowth of the college's democracy in 
tun n program, which won an award from 
€ Freedom's Foundation of Valley Forge, 
Aan the outstanding project of its kind in 
Nation; and 
ereas unlike most freedom and anti- 
communism efforts now in operation, the 
will be objective and nonpartisan, 
NOt seeking to impose the viewpoint of any 
kroup or organization; and 
= Where it should be a matter of pride to all 
i ans that a small, private liberal arts col- 
ege in the Southwest is the first-in the Na- 
to undertake such a program; and 
lead ereas named for the great American 
er who said that the protection of this 
Ty “will only be possible if we regain 
donde of the spirtuality and wisdom of our 
corefathers which caused them to ordain by 
Mstitutional precepts that government be 
ant rather than master of the people,” 
i © Academy of Freedom will have the fol- 
b three stated obligations: (1) it will 
© Maintained on a high professional and 
educational level; (2) it will be nonpartisan 
Politically and seek to inspire all student 
wem ders to search diligently for the truth 
thout being inhibited in any area of life, 
Ought and action; and (3) it will seek 
Maintain the highest type of profes- 
i al leadership in the academic world and 
£ive these leaders freedom to inspire students 
fuller understanding of the American her- 
ge and the destructive processes in our 
for ent and help them prepare themselves 
any and all areas of public life and civic 
Ponsibility: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the 59th Legisla- 
Te Of Texas (the House of Representatives 
its tring), That Howard Payne College and 
Dr administration and faculty, particularly 
. Guy D. Newman, president of the college, 
Commended and congratulated on the 
daa debt. planning, philosophy and goals of 
and ouelas MacArthur Academy of Freedom 
Wish them every success in this impor- 
taking. 


„tu 


tant under 
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Emancipation Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mrs. DWYER. Last week, Mr. Speak- 
er, the 100th anniversary of President 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
was observed in a series of special activi- 
ties in Plainfield, N.J., sponsored by the 
Plainfield branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

As a part of this observance, Plain- 
field’s daily newspaper, the Courier- 
News, published a particularly thought- 
ful editorial on the subject. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include this editorial as a timely re- 
minder to our colleagues that, in the 
words of the editorial, There is still 
much to be done to give full meaning to 
the word, ‘emancipation’.” 

The editorial follows: 

EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


Events in Birmingham, Ala., will set a 
background for meetings to be held this 
week in observance of the 100th anniversary 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. It was 
not originally planned that way, but if the 
agreement in Birmingham holds, as reached 
by men of enlightenment in the white and 
Negro community, the present peace pact 
could go a long way toward a full recognition 
in Birmingham, the South and in the Nation 
for equal treatment and equal opportunity 
for all citizens as guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. Those guarantees followed the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

It is of particular local interest that the 
man credited with much of the work in 
bringing together members of a biracial com- 
mittee for a settlement in Birmingham 18 a 
native of Plainfield. He is Burke Marshall, 
Chief of the Justice Department's Civil 
Rights Division. While the tension still ex- 
ists, and the peace is not certain, Marshall 
said that the white and Negro leaders of 
Birmingham had taken a tremendous step 
forward. We agree. 

History tells us that the Emancipation 
Proclamation issued by President Abraham 
Lincoln became effective on January 1, 1863, 
putting an end to slavery in this Nation. 

In following years, three amendmens—the 
18th, 14th, and 15th—were added to the 
Constitution to give legal force to the 
proclamation. N 

The centennial of the Emancipation 
Proclamation will be observed here all this 
week, leading to a meeting at Plainfield High 
School on Sunday afternoon at 5 pm. It 
ts said that it will not be conducted as a 
celebration. It will be a solemn occasion. 
It will be a public meeting for all residents, 
sponsored by the Plainfield branch of the 
NAACP. 

The progress in 100 years has been pain- 
fully slow. The) efforts of freemen of all 
races and all nations are needed to reduce 
prejudice, to abolish discrimination, to bring 
about equal treatment and equal opportunity 
under law. There has been great progress, 
but much more is needed. The United States 
must correct the abuses within its own 
borders before it can ever set an example 
for the world. There is still much to be 
done to give full meaning to the word 
“emancipation.” 
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Preparation for Aggression ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q: 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the wake of the congressional debate on 
Near East policy these past weeks, it was 
gratifying to hear the firm statement 
made by the President last week. 

The President said then, and I quote: 

In the event of aggression or preparation 
for aggression, whether direct or indirect, we 
would support appropriate measures in the 
United Nations and adopt other courses of 
action on our own to prevent or put a stop to 
such aggression., 


This should make it quite clear to 
President Nasser of Egypt that we are 
committed to defend the integrity of 
sovereign states in the Near East and 
that we will not acquiesce in a threat to 
Israel, to Jordan, or Saudi Arabia. 

The. President’s words, “preparation 
for aggression,” point specifically at the 
current activities of Egypt in relation to 
her neighbors. 

The arms buildup in Egypt, accom- 
panied as it is by forthright declarations 
of ruinous war, is preparation for 
aggression. 

The fomentation of violence and re- 
bellion, through endless propaganda 
from all the organs of mass communi- 
cation, through skilled instigators dis- 
seminating hatred in the street, is prep- 
aration for aggression. 

President Nasser has been employing 
both of these methods to undermine the 
entire Near East. I was glad to hear that 
our Department of State, during the pro- 
Nasser rioting which recently threatened 
the Hashemite throne of Jordan, urged 
radio propagandists in Baghdad, Da- 
mascus, and Cairo to desist in their war 
against King Hussein. It was about time 
that we acknowledged that in today’s 
Arab world, words fiy across frontiers 
with the accuracy of missiles and with 
the same intent to kill. 

The President’s policy, as always, de- 
pends on interpretation and evaluation 
of the threat in the Near East. 

The threat to Israel was made explicit, 
as it has been innumerable times during 
the last 15 years, when Iraq, Syria, and 
Egypt signed their unity declaration in 
Cairo last month. : 

In their relations with Israel, the Arab 
States have continually violated the 
principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter. Thus, it may seem rhetorical to 
cite that this new Arab unity declara- 
tion flaunts the charter once more. 

The new union has a provision in its 
declaration of formation which includes 
provision for the destruction’ of Israel. 
The United Nations should find it intol- 
erable that the founding document of a 
new state, the United Arab Republic, 
which will undoubtedly become a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, should pro- 
vide for the destruction of another state 
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which is also a member of the United 
Nations. 

It is dangerously incredible that the 
destruction of Israel should be a found- 
ing principle of the new United Arab 
Republic, as though it were a goal of the 
same status as economic union or cul- 
tural exchange. 

We have watched with all possible good 
will and considerable assistance the eco- 
nomic development of Egypt, Iraq, and 
Syria. We should have been able to wel- 
come their unity declaration. But the 
shocking paradox which betrays this dec- 
laration is all too clear. Instead of tak- 
ing a positive step toward progress, 
Egypt, Syria, and Iraq have taken a 
negative step—toward war. 

Those of us who contemplate with 
hope the struggle of oppressed peoples 
for freedom cannot but contemplate with 
fear a child of that struggle which is 
born deformed by hate. 

The outstanding element in Nasser’s 
pattern of international relations is his 
system of absolutes. “The friend of my 
enemy is my enemy,” the Arabs say, and 
that is all there is to it. A Near East 
regime may be friendly, but if it is not 
abjectly pro-Nasser, then its friendship 
is unacceptable. This is the absolutism 
that denies Jordan a place in the Arab 
future, despite the extensive assurances 
of King Hussein and his Prime Ministers 
that Jordan wishes to participate with 
all her heart and energy in Arab devel- 
opment. 

Even within the new union itself, it 
has become obvious that if Nasser is not 
inside the government, he is against it. 
Such is the nature of the conflict which 
has been aggravating Syria, 

It seems clear by this time that the 
Egyptian President makes peace only 
with those who swear him allegiance. He 
is the most powerful man in the Arab 
East. He may fulfill his declarations and 
lead the Arab world into a war against 
Israel which would end in disaster for 
humanity. 

The heart of the administration’s 
statement is to do just this—to assure all 
our friends that the United States stands 
ready to preserve peace in the Near East, 
by whatever means it deems effective by 
the manifold channels of direct and in- 
direct diplomacy and/or by the adjust- 
ment of written and unwritten agree- 
ments. We must feel free to be firm at 
all times with any state in the region 
that defies our defense of peace and 
threatens to involve itself or anyone else 
in a needless conflict. 

Right now, there is an arms race in 
the Near East which has locked an eco- 
nomic and spiritual stranglehold on the 
inhabitants of that area. Israel is being 
forced to spend far beyond her means for 
defensive armaments. Her economic de- 
velopment since 1948 has been spectacu- 
lar. The individual’s income has risen 
from $294 to $750. But this same in- 
dividual must carry one of the world’s 
highest tax burdens to pay for a defense 
establishment which, if it will not bring 
him peace in the real sense it will bring 
him some peace of mind. 

Egypt has been accumulating weapons 
over the years, to the great detriment of 
her impoverished people. Egypt has fed 
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her children with American wheat—$576 
million worth of American aid has gone 
to Egypt since 1955. At the same time 
she has been training for battle, she has 
made purchases of arms of over $700 mil- 
lion from the Soviet Union since 1955. 
And she has urged her farmers to main- 
tain unnecessarily high cotton produc- 
tion in order to pay the Russians. Egypt 
is still suffering from the economic in- 
ertia that comes from a one-cash crop 
economy, not because she has lacked as- 
sistance in expanding it, but because her 
leader feels compelled to prepare for ag- 
gression, 

I have said in the past and I still be- 
lieve that the United States should see to 
it that economic assistance does not serve 
as a catalyst for the military aspirations 
of prospective aggressors. 

If there has been stalemate and para- 
lysis in our own Government's Near East 
policy, it has not been so grievous as the 
paralysis of the United Nations in deal- 
ing with the Arab war against Israel. 

Any resolution in the United Nations 
which censured the Arab states has been 
obstructed by a foreseeable voting aline- 
ment. 

The Soviet Union's veto insulates the 
Arab bloc in the Security Council. In 
the General Assembly, 13 Arab states 
can always gather at least one-third of 
the votes needed to prevent passage of 
any resolution they oppose. 

At the recent Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference in Moshi, Tanganyika, we 
saw that Nasser has no trouble trading 
influence with the Russians and the 
Communist Chinese, just as he does in 
the United Nations. At that confer- 
ence, we-heard the United States and 
Israel condemned in the same breath. 
And we understood in which market- 
place Nasser can meet most amicable 
with communism. 

The United Nations has been incap- 
able of condemning Arab provocations 
against Israel in the past. There is no 
reason to believe that it will have bet- 
ter luck condemning the current prep- 
aration for aggression which is taking 
place in Egypt. 

For this reason, I am happy to hear 
the President assert that we will act on 
our own, even while acting within the 
U.N. framework, and even if action with- 
in that framework is unsuccessful. 

In dealing with the tension in the Near 
East, our State Department has been 
plagued by a conflict of goals. We wish 
to bar the entry of communism in the 
area, But in our attempt to keep the 
Arabs out of Moscow’s reach, we have 
hesitated to speak strongly in the de- 
fense of Israel. For many years, many 
of us in Congress have been arguing that 
these two goals are not mutually exclu- 
sive. That to guarantee the safety of 
Israel, our only democratic friend in the 
Middle East, is to tighten the contain- 
ment of communism. 

At last, there has been strong and 
public recognition of this identity in a 
statement reinforcing our intention to 
give a security guarantee to Israel, to 
watch over her continued growth. We 
can do no less. We have guaranteed by 
other means the safety of our other 
stanch allies throughout the world. 
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The most successful implementation 
of the President’s policy will be non- 
implementation. We declare our firm 
intention to defend peace in order that 
no action will have to be taken “to pre- 
vent or put a stop to” aggression. 

If there is still some reasonable judg- 
ment left to the hate-ridden Arab world, 
then this brief, pointed statement by the 
American President should still be worth 
more in meaning than the tirades of 
Radio Cairo. 


We Die a Little 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to personally join Dr. and Mrs. Reuter 
in expressing regret that Dr. and Mrs. 
Hintz are leaving Chicago and my con- 
gressional district. Dr, Hintz is to be- 
come pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Seattle, Wash. Dr. and Mrs. Reuter 
have invited me to join them in honor- 
ing this dedicated couple on June 18. 
Whether or not my schedule will permit 
this, I include, under unanimous consent, 
the Reuter article, “We Die a Little,” in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

We Dre A LITTLE 
(By Dr. and Mrs. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 


We are told by authorities that each of us 
starts to die at birth. The processes are 
short and simple for some but long and com- 
Plicated for others. Events often cause us 
to “die a little." While the events are not 
necessarily good or bad per se, yet they are 
reflected in our image in society. Society is 
thus aided and damaged by the same event. 
Only history can measure the results after 
considering all the factors in the short-run 
and the long-run of events. Below are several 
examples: 

First, Dr. August M. Hintz, pastor, North 
Shore Baptist Church, Chicago, resigned on 
April 28, 1963, after 10 outstanding years to 
become pastor, First Baptist Church, Seattle, 
Wash. His resignation places us in the state 
of mind of many Americans on April 12, 
1945, with the death of President Roosevelt- 
At that time Quentin Reynolds said: “It was 
as though the Nation's heartbeat stopped for 
a moment and started again.” We will honor 
Dr. and Mrs. Hintz on June 18, 1963. 

Second, ex-Congressman Phil J. Welch, of 
Missouri, recently passed away. He joins his- 
tory in Missouri along with ex-Mayor Roger 
T. Sermon, of Independence. Both made our 
Nation even greater. 

Third, Queen Frederika of Greece is prob- 
ably the greatest royal lady alive. We have 
been told by many citizens of Greece, in all 
economic areas, how much she is loved. The 
beautiful, charming, intelligent lady is the 
mother of three outstanding children: Crown 
Princess Sophia of Spain, Princess Irene and 
Crown Prince Constantine of Greece. Yet, 
the Government of England and the world 
were shocked to witness that even the great 
is insulted. 

Fourth, U.S. Senator George Graham Vest, 
of Missouri, gave his famous “Eulogy to a 
Dog” many years ago in the old courthouse 
in Warrensburg, Mo. This famous dog speech 
is frequently quoted around the world, yet 
the voters of Johnson County, Mo., voted 
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On April 23, 1963, against (1,873 to 652) a 
bond issue for $45,000 to purchase the old 
Courthouse and repair it as a permanent 
monument. It would have cost so little to 
Preserve this bit of history, yet thoughtless 
Voters denied future generations a part of 
the common heritage. This is the second 
time that the people of Johnson County 
failed to recognize their obligations. The 

was when the old home of U.S. Senator 
Francis M. Cockrell was destroyed. 

Fifth, John Henry Faulk suffered a great 
Ordeal for years before society corrected a 
Major error, It took Look e to de- 
Scribe this event on May 7, 1963, under The 
Ordeal of John Henry Faulk.” The editors 
of this famous magazine wrote: “The John 
Henry Faulk story has a nightmarish quality. 
Yet it is sadly true, as related above, and 
there were dozens of other stories that never 
Came to public attention in the ugly days of 
McCarthyism and its aftermath. No Ameri- 
fan who lived through those days has any 
Tight to feel superior to those actually in- 
volved in these cases. The guilt for John 
Henry Faulk's ordeal is shared by all—maga- 
Zines, newspapers, radio and television, ad- 

agencies and just plain citizens. 
He who made no protest at the time has no 
license for smugness now. Let us hope that 
We have all learned our lesson well.” 

We are a nation of law and order and yet 

the Faulk case happened. The world only 

how much suffering is related to man- 
kind. The recent situation of Arnold Mare- 
Mont in Illinois who was removed from office 
by a civil type of ex post facto is now com- 
mon knowledge in remote areas of the world. 

Finally, Dr. John R. Rice is moving “The 
Sword of the Lord” from Wheaton, II., to 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., this summer. Dr. Rice, 
Who is an internationally know preacher and 
Christian leader, has been referred to many 
times as the preacher's preacher.” He and 
his charming wife took time to be our dinner 
guests on May 1, 1963. Illinois is suffering 
a great loss in his departure, and Tennessee 
is the winner. 

We “die a little” when such events as de- 
Scribed above happen, yet as citizens of the 
greatest nation in the world, we must con- 
tinue to work and pray for an even greater 
Tuture for our country and our world. 


Republicans Have the Best Candidates in 
Years 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Herald Tribune recently car- 
& very interesting letter to the editor 
Written by Hon. William E. Miller, 
of the Republican National 
Committee. The article was entitled 
‘Republicans Have the Best Candidates 
in Years,” and I wish to commend our 
distinguished colleague for taking the 
time and trouble to write this letter. I 
am delighted to see that the New York 
Herald Tribune is printing thoughtful 
letters of this type from notable Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike about im- 
Portant issues and personalities before 
Our people. 
5 Republican Party has a great deal 
offer, both in the way of issues and in 
the way of topnotch candidates, and my 
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good friend, Bill Miller, has made a 
worthwhile contribution in his letter 
which follows below. 


REPUBLICANS HAVE THE BEST CANDIDATES IN 
YEARS 


To the HERALD TRIBUNE: 

To inspire the loyalty and win the sup- 
port of a majority of Americans in 1964 will 
require splendid candidates, constructive 
party principles and a proven record. The 
Republican Party approaches next year's 
election campaigns with these tangible as- 
sets. The Democratic Party does not. 

We shall have the good fortune, for ex- 
ample, to select our presidential ticket from 
a crop of the most able, attractive and ar- 
ticulate personalities either party has put 
forward in years. The national spotlight is 
turning on at least a dozen Republican Gov- 
ernors, Senators, and Members of Congress 
who will provide us with magnificent presi- 
dential and vice presidential timber. The 
healthy competition set off by their follow- 
ers will vibrate through the Nation, captur- 
ing attention and rallying strength to the 
Republican Party. 

The chosen candidates will be able to point 
to a series of important Republican initia- 
tives, contrasted with the Democratic Party's 
chronic lack of ability to govern, in spite of 
its occupancy of the White House and pos- 
session of heavy congressional majorities. 

Last fall, for example, strong Republican 
pressure forced a reluctant administration to 
belated recognition of the peril in Cuba and 
impelled the President at long last to clamp 
down on Soviet shipping. On that day, Oc- 
tober 22, the stock of the United States 
soared around the world, and at the polls 
in November the Democratic Party reaped 
the benefits of Republican firmness. 

Since then, as we know, the initiative has 
melted away. The White House permitted 
the Soviets to welsh on inspection of Cuban 
military areas, now seems content to coexist 
with a Soviet bastion 90 miles off shore, and 
receives Castro’s public praises for US. ac- 
tion in halting refugee raids on Cuba. 

On the domestic front, the first cons’truc- 
tive step toward solving unemployment 
under this administration, the Manpower 
Retraining Act, was essentially a Republican 
measure. Early this year Republicans in- 
troduced the first legislation on education 
and civil rights. The Democratic civil rights 
bill, incidentally, came along over 2 years 
after the passionate promises of 1960. 

These are examples of Republican adher- 
ence to sound principle, as the deep antago- 
nisms within the Democratic Party render 
it impotent. The Nation faces urgent do- 
mestic and international problems, but the 
haloed youngsters in the White House wage 
war with the gentlemen who rule the Demo- 
cratic roost on Capitol Hill. Result: stale- 
mate and threats of a Southern purge. 

Members of Congress of both parties almost 
without exception report a “couldn't-care- 
less” attitude toward the President’s pro- 
gram among their constituents. 

In the first 3 months of this year Gallup 
reported a 10-point drop in the Kennedy 
popularity. No candidate has prom- 
ised more and delivered less. One by one, 
the glittering Kennedy pledges—over 500 of 
them—are being junked. The New Frontier 
as a political philosophy stands revealed, ac- 
cording to one eminent W: Journal- 
ist and Kennedy biographer, as & “dud.” 

Nevertheless, Republicans face an uphill 
climb in 1964, and the battle will be fought 
on three major fronts: the big cities, the 
suburbs, and the South, Reasonable gains 
in these areas, added to the steady advances 
we have scored in State and local elections 
since 1960, can put us over the top next year. 

You will recall that in 1960, while we were 
losing the White House by a hair, we picked 
up 21 seats in Congress and 290 seats in State 
legislatures. 
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In 1962 we added 2 House seats, a 
governorship, and 159 additional seats in 
State legislatures. At the same time we in- 
creased our turnout for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. by 4,500,000, over 4 times the 
Democratic vote increase. Meanwhile, our 
vote in the South was Jumping 224 percent. 
It's still zooming. 

The most significant test of public opinion 
on the New Frontier’s policies which has 
occurred since 1962 was the special election 
held in the First Congressional District of 
California on January 22, 1963. This district, 
which went Democratic last November, was 
carried by Republican Don CLavsen in the 
special election. 

In April we elected a State. legislator in 
Corpus Christi, Tex., and two members of the 
city council in North Augusta, S.C. Both 
were notable firsts in the history of the 
South. 

Earlier we sent a Republican to the 
Georgia Senate, 1 to the Mississippi House, 
and 12 to the Florida Legislature. 

In Michigan, after ending a 14-year period 
of Democratic control by electing Gov. 
George Romney, we followed up by carrying 
the State for the new constitution, winning 
an extremely large percentage of the vote in 
Detroit. 

In Chicago our candidate for mayor took 
44 percent of the vote, a 15-percent Jump 
over the previous showing in the Chicago 
mayoralty contest. 

In Kansas City we lost city hall by a very 
slim margin, but our candidate carried 62.4 
percent of the vote in three heavily Negro 
wards, 

All of this shows that Republican organi- 
zational muscle is being built in the three 
major target areas mentioned. This effort 
will continue at an accelerated pace, and we 
shall continue to place emphasis on sound 


that—as the oppositon consistently has— 
undermines the foundations of America’s 
strength and is unworthy of the support of 
the citizens of a great nation. 

Republicans on the record have retained 
the stanch friendship and respect of our 
allies by a firm and wise foreign policy, have 
maintained a strong military posture, have 
kept the Nation at peace, and have created 
an economic climate at home which pro- 
duced record levels of prosperity. 

If we add to this constructive record, the 
magic ingredient of hard work in the pre- 
cincts, the Nation can look forward to Re- 
publican victory in 1964. 

WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
Chairman, Republican Nattonal Com- 
mittee. 

WASHINGTON, 


Subsidizing Brazil’s Doublecross 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is clear 
to everybody, except possibly the New 
Frontier, that the United States has 
thrown good money after bad in Brazil 
and has become the “prize sucker” of the 
Western Hemisphere now that Brazil 
has already repudiated its commitments 
to the United States. 
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In March of this year, over my serious 
objections, the State Department loaned 
Brazil $400 million. The loan was made 
after our Attorney General, wearing the 
hat of an economic expert, explained 
that they must balance their budget in 
order to bring a skidding halt to their 
rampant inflation. Possibly the Attorney 
General should switch places with Mr. 
Heller—for a balanced budget is good 
advice for any nation. 

It appears, however, that this out-of 
character advice and the AID agreements 
made for aid to Brazil, were merely the 
subterfuges needed by the State Depart- 
ment whose desire to give all leftist na- 
tions American dollars, is exceeded only 
by the eagerness of these nations to ac- 
cept it. 

Despite the fact that a portion of this 
Money was going to—and subsequently 
has been used—to shore up Brazil’s trade 
with Russia; despite the fact that Brazil 
is one of only five Latin nations still 
recognizing and doing business with 
Castro; and despite the fact that the U.S. 
Ambassador to Brazil Lincoln Gordon, in 
testimony before a House subcommittee, 
charged that Brazil's government, labor 
unions, and student organizations, are 
infiltrated with Communists—the loan 
was made. 

But, as could be expected, we have 
been “taken again.” Aside from using 
this money to boost their trade with 
Russia, Brazil is disregarding its AID 
commitments to the United States and 
is boosting Federal subsidies, a violation 
of agreement; and escalating by 60 per- 
cent the wages of government employees 
and the Army, a violation of agreements 
No. 4 and No. 10. The result? More 

on. J 

It will be interesting to watch what 
action the New Frontier will take when 
confronted with a leftist nation, Brazil, 
that has doublecrossed them. 

In connection with this, I am inserting 
in the Recor» the complete text of the 
loan agreement made between the United 
States and Brazil as well as an article 
by Virginia Prewett discussing Brazil’s 
violations of its agreements which ap- 
peared in the May 21, 1963, issue of the 
Washington News: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
March 25, 1963. 

(Following is the text of a joint communi- 
que between AID Administrator David E. 
Bell and Dr. San Tiago Dantas, Minister of 
Finance of the United States of Brazil.) 

The Administrator of the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, Mr. David E. 
Prof. San Tiago Dantas, announced to- 
day the conclusion of the economic and 
financial discussions with the several U.S. 
departments and agencies concerned which 
were initiated on March 11. They are agreed 
that with the effective collaboration of the 
United States, other friendly countries, in- 
ternational financial institutions, and pri- 
vate enterprise, in support of the self-help 
efforts of the Brazilian people, Brazil will be 
able to accelerate its economic and social 
progress on a basis of financial stability and 
within the framework of the Alliance for 
Progress, 

During his stay in Washington, Minister 
Dantas also held conversations with officials 


of the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the Inter-American De- 


velopment Bank. Minister Dantas stated 
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that these conversations had considerably 
encouraged him as to the prospects for the 
increased collaboration of those institutions 
in helping to support Brazil's program of 
stabilization and development, 

The understandings reached between the 
two Governments are set forth In the ex- 
change of letters attached: 


MarcH 25, 1963. 

Hon. Davin E. BELL, 

Administrator, Agency for International De- 
velopment, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

My Dran Ma. ADMINISTRATOR: I have the 
pleasure of calling to your attention the 
essential elements in the program which 
the Brazilian Government has deemed it ap- 
propriate to adopt, in order to attack, with 
its own means and resources, the problem of 
economic and social development of the 
Brazilian people, while at the same time 
reestablishing monetary stability. 

A number of major actions have already 
been taken by our Congress and by the Bra- 
Zllian Government within the framework of 
the tax reform law of November 28, 1962, and 
of the 3-year plan for economic and social 
development. They include: 

1. The adoption of tax reforms which are 
increasing revenues by about 25 percent, 
and which provide the foundation for impor- 
tant administrative improvements in tax 
collection. 

2. The elimination of subsidies on wheat 
and petroleum products, so as to reduce the 
cash deficit of the Treasury and free re- 
sources for developmental purposes. 

3. An increase in railroad freight and 
passenger rates, with a view to reducing oper- 
ating deficits. 

4. The issuance of Decree 51814 setting 
forth the plan of containment of budgetary 
expenditures for 1963. 

5. The issuance of SUMOC Instruction 234 
limiting the expansion of credit to the pri- 
vate sector from the Bank of Brazil. 

6. The issuance of SUMOC Instruction 235 
providing for priorities in the extension of 
credit by private banks, enforced through 
& penalty of Increased reserve requirements. 

7. Presentation to the Congress of a pro- 
posal to give SUMOC additional power to 
control the banking system and to reorganize 
its administrative structure so it may ade- 
quately carry out the basic functions of a 
central bank. 

8. Conversion of the specific tax on electric 
power consumption into an ad valorem tax, 
and adoption for 10 years of a compulsory 
loan system related to power rates, in order 
to raise noninflationary resources for the 
expansion of power systems. 

9. An appeal to the State governments, 
and their agreement, to cooperate with the 
national stabilization and development effort 
and to improve the efficiency of their govern- 
mental operations. 

10. Presentation to Congress of a message 
proposing that wage increases for public em- 
Poret be fixed at 40 percent effective in 
April, 

11. An appeal to labor unions for the adop- 
tion of a wage policy based on the principle 
that wage readjustments this year should 
not exceed actual increases in the cost of 
living. 

12. Agreement by business associations in 
the clothing, shoe, and automotive parts in- 
dustries to the adoption of a policy of volun- 
tary price restraint; similar agreements are 
being negotiated with other industries. 

13. Presentation of a message to Congress 
proposing the adoption of an agrarian re- 
form program, with a view to assuring an 
improved social distribution of land, creating 
conditions for increasing agricultural pro- 
ductivity, and reorganizing the Nation's agri- 
cultural system. 

In addition, it is the intention of the 
Brazilian Government, during the course of 
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the coming few months, to take other meas- 
ures for the purpose of carrying forward the 
development and stabilization program, in- 
cluding the following: 

1. Further elaboration of the plan for re- 
ducing the Treasury's cash deficit, so as to 
(a) identify in appropriate detail the main 
forms of government spending as among de- 
velopment, operating expenses, and subsi- 
dies to federal agencies, (b) establish a sys- 
tem of priorities to assure that development 
spending will be reduced as little as possible 
(or, if practicable, increased) within the 
limits of total expenditures prescribed in 
said plan, and (e) improve the control mech- 
anism in order to assure compliance with 
expenditure ceilings. 

2. Application of any excess of budgetary 
receipts over the amounts foreseen in the 
program mainly to a reduction in the fore- 
cast issuance of currency, and to some in- 
crease in expenditures for high priority in- 
vestment sectors such as education and 
health, which have been especially affected 
by the economy program. In any event, the 
cash deficit of the Treasury will be held 
within the limits stated in the 3-year plan of 
Cr. $300 billion for the year 1963. 

3. Adoption as soon as possible of further 
measures for the progressive elimination of 
the deficits of the railroads and the mer- 
chant marine, in accordance with the pro- 
gram already formulated by the Minister of 
Transportation and Public Works. This 
program includes rate increases, limits on 
number of employees, elimination of uneco- 
nomic railroad trackage, and other opera- 
tional and administrative improvement. 

4. The formulation, already under way, of 
& further tax reform measure to improve 
both the social equity and the economic efi- 
ciency of the incidence of taxation, to be 
submitted to Congress in time to permit leg- 
islative consideration this year. The cor- 
porate tax provisions will be designed to pro- 
vide added stimulus to productive private 
enterprise. At the same time, further ad- 
ministrative measures will be taken to im- 
prove the collection of taxes and to reduce 
tax evasion and tax avoidance. 

5. Maintenance of the coffee policy set 
forth in the 3-year plan, in order to yield & 
net surplus in the coffee account of at least 
Or. $100 billion in 1963. A definite target 
will be established as soon as the size of the 
crop can be more precisely determined. 

6. Securing additional noninflationary re- 
sources as offsets to the budget deficit, in 
accordance with the same plan, of at least 
Cr$100 billion during the year 1963, either 
related to the import system or through 
other means. 

7. Direction of exchange policy, as pro- 
vided in the 3-year plan, to reduce progres~ 
sively the balance of playments disequil- _ 
ibrium and for that purpose the rate of 
exchange will not be dissociated from the 
trend of internal prices. t 

8. Adoption of specific measures to ex- 
pand exports, particulariy of iron ore, meat, 
and manufactured goods. 

9. Adoption of measures to encourage the 
inflow of productive private investments in 
order to help attain the targets of the 3- 
year plan in relation to capital imports, cre- 
ation of productive employment, and main- 
tenance of a high rate of economic growth. 

10. Liquidation of commercial arrears as 
rapidly as possible, in the light of exchang® 
availabilities, with a view to their full liq- 
uidation by not later than May 1964, and 
the prompt institution of effective controls 
over importation on the basis of suppliers 
credits so as to avoid undesirable levels O 
medium-term indebtedness, 

11, Elaboration in greater detail, during 
the next several months, of the 3-year plan 


for economic and social development, and in 


accordance with the Charter of Punta del 
Este securing the collaboration of the Panel 
of Nine Experts, with a view to the subse- 
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Quent organization of an international con- 
Sortium of credit institutions and govern- 
ments for the support of the Brazilian 
Program within the framework of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. This program will con- 
tain specific developmental objectives for at 
least the years 1964 and 1965, and will take 
into account the measures being adopted 
during 1963 toward monetary stabilization 
and to strengthen our resources for 
development. 

These are the actions taken and the meas- 
ures intended by my government, in order, 
Within the framework or our national effort, 
to carry out successfully our program of de- 
Velopment and stabilization, so as to in- 
Sure the economic and social progress of the 

n people. 

The conditions for the successful. execu- 

tion of that program in a relatively brief 

span can be favorably affected by the 
degree of external assistance which may be 
Teceived from international financial insti- 
tutions, Western European countries, Japan, 
and the United States, especially taking into 
account the estimated balance-of-payments 
deficits, this year and next, of Brazil vis-a-vis 
the United States and Western Europe, re- 
Sbectively. These deficits, whose magnitude 
has been estimated and reviewed by our 
respective technical advisers, can be absorbed 
or offset by means of credit.operations which 
Will at the same time serve the purposes of 
growth. 

On the basis of the encouraging prelim- 
inary discussions which I have held in Wash- 
ington with the managing director of the 

tional Monetary Fund, we are ask- 
ing the fund to negotiate a standby arrange- 
Ment by June, and in order to achieve this 
Purpose to send a mission to Brazil. In the 
Meantime, the Pund has agreed to the de- 
ferral of the $26.5-million payment obliga- 
tion which would otherwise have been due 
in March. 

Continuing the discussions which I have 
already initiated with representatives of 
Other countries which are creditors of Brazil, 
We will seek to obtain, during the same time 
Period, new resources from Europe and Japan 
in an amount of approximately $100 million, 
Including reactivation of the $77 million 
Which were not used under the European 
Standby credits negotiated in 1961. 

It would be highly important for me to 

the viewpoint of your Government con- 
Cerning the possibilities of your participation 
henceforth in support of Brazil's program for 
development and stabilization, so that this 
Support may be included in the implementa- 
tion of the 3-year plan already adopted by 
the Brazilian Government. I am sure that 
Such collaboration, supplementing our own 
Self-help efforts, together with the afore- 
Mentioned cooperation of other governments 
and international institutions, would make 
a valuable contribution to the achievement 
Of the objectives of social well-being and 
economic strength set forth in the Charter 
Of Punta del Este. 

accept, Mr. Administrator, the as- 
Surances of my highest esteem. 
FRANCISCO CLEMENTINO 
San Traco Dantas, 
Minister of Finance. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, AGENCY 
For INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1963. 


Hon. Francisco CLEMENTINO, SAN Traco 
Dantas, 
Minister of Finance, 
United States of Brazil. 
MINISTER: our talks in 


Drar Mu. $ 
Washington the last 2 weeks, we have great- 
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ly appreciated the opportunity to be informed 
by you and your associates of the program 
for economic stabilization and development 
of the Government of Brazil, and the actions 
and policy decisions already taken to imple- 
ment that program as set forth in your let- 
ter of March 25, 1963. We have been deeply 
impressed by the way in which this program 
has been initiated and by the opportunities 
it appears to present for constructive inter- 
national cooperation within the framework 
of the Alliance for Progress. 

As you have indicated, the volume of re- 
sources required by the Brazilian program 
as well as your trade and investment con- 
nections with Western European countries 
and Japan render it desirable to enlist the 
support of those countries and also of inter- 
national organizations such as the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. We are accordingly 
glad to know that it is your intention to 
seek a standby agreement with the Fund 
during the next 2 months, to initiate con- 
versations for long-term financing with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Devel- 
opment Association, and to obtain financial 
support from other international banking in- 
stitutions such as the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank and from the principal 
Western European countries and Japan. In 
this connection, we have noted the encour- 
aging results of your initial conversations 
with the International Monetary Fund and 
the other international financial organiza- 
tions 

As a result of these discussions, we can 
now foresee a combined supply of external 
resources from the United States, the other 
creditor countries, and international agen- 
cies in support of your program for devel- 
opment and stabilization adequate to cover 
fully Brazil's balance-of-payments deficit as 


now estimated for 1963 and to make a sub- 


stantial contribution toward meeting the 
1964 deficit. At the same time, a major 
portion of the credits from the United 
States will provide support for key elements 
in Brazil's program for economic develop- 
ment, such as roads, electric power supply, 
and the expansion of small and medium in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

Looking farther ahead, we warmly welcome 
your intention to detail further your 3-year 
plan as a basis for long-term economic and 
social development and to seek international 
collaboration in its support in accordance 
with the principles and procedures of the 
Charter of Punta del Este. The United 
States will be prepared to participate whole- 
heartedly in that effort. Thus international 
financial cooperation with Brazil can be freed 
from the pressures of intermittent balance- 
of-payments crises, and placed on the con- 
structive basis of support for long-term eco- 
nomic and social progress. 

For the period through May of next year, 
on the assumption that external financial 
assistance will successfully be negotiated by 
June 1963 from other sources, as foreseen in 
your letter, the U.S. Government will for its 
part be prepared to commit, subject to appli- 
cable legislation, the following financial re- 
sources, totaling approximately $400 million, 
in support of your program for stabilization 
and development: 


Funds to be provided immediately: 
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Purther funds: Million 
Agency for International Develop- 


ment: 
support 8100. 0 
Project: loans „„ 100. 0 
Export-Import Bank: 
Refunding of debt repayments 
falling due between June 1, 1963 
and May 31, 1964 44.5 
Public Law 480, title I commodity 
shipments (estimated) 70.0 
— tye C8 IEA 398. 5 


Disbursements of these funds are expected 
to be phased in time as required by the pro- 
gram and parallel with the successful im- 
plementation of the measures described by 
you. In order to meet the immediate needs 
of the program while negotiations are con- 
ducted with the International Monetary 
Fund and European countries, in addition 
to the postponement already agreed of the 
$26.5 million due this month to the Fund. 
the United States will provide immediately 
credits from the Export-Import Bank, the 
Agency for International Development (AID) 
and the Treasury in a total of 884 million. 

The funds to be provided from AID re- 
sources would come in part from appropria- 
tions already made for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress by the U.S. Congress for the fiscal year 
1962-63; the remainder would be subject to 
the appropriation of funds by the Congress 
for the fiscal year 1963-64. It is expected 
that these AID funds will be made available 
in the form of loans repayable with a sub- 
stantial period of grace and a long subse- 
qttent period of amortization, and at mini- 
mum rates of interest. The administration’s 
total request for authorization and appro- 
priation of funds makes sufficient allowance 
for these purposes, and also to provide re- 
sources for the Northeast development pro- 
gram and initial support for subsequent 
phases of your 3-year development program. 
The funds from the Export-Import Bank 
would consist of a release of $33 million from 
the commitment made in 1961 and on the 
terms then agreed, and $44.5 million in re- 
funding of debt repayments over periods of 
7 years. The Treasury funds will be applied 
immediately on an interim basis and would 
later become part of the longer term 
arrangements. 

In addition the United States is now con- 
sidering appropriate terms and conditions 
for the sale of wheat to Brazil under title I 
of Public Law 480 for the calendar year 1963 
and would be prepared, subject to the re- 
quirements of existing legislation and estab- 
lished procedures, to extend this considera- 
tion to cover calendar year 1964 as requested 
by the Brazilian Government. The total 
estimated value of such an extended agree- 
ment would be approximately $140 million. 
I look forward to the early completion by 
representatives of our two Governments of 
specific arrangements to implement the fore- 
going understandings, parallel with the 
progressive implementation of 
rogram. 


p 
Sincerely yours, 
Davi E. BELL. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
May 21, 1963] 
SUBSIDIZING BRAZIL’S DOUBLECROSS 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

Brazil is a huge, beautiful and underdevel- 
oped country whose rulers for over 2 years 
have bucked U.S. foreign policy for Cuba 
whenever we took a firm tone toward Castro. 
Today, Brazil's rulers have embarked also on 
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an open course of bucking U.S, foreign policy 
for Brazil. 

Within the past 2 months, Brazil's Presi- 
dent Joao Goulart and his Foreign Minister 
Dr. Francisco San Dantas have quite 
spectacularly broken a vital agreement with 
the Kennedy administration. 

THEY KNOW 

The speed with which they have splintered 
solemn promises solemnly made to Washing- 
ton is almost without parallel. Thick- 
skinned Norte-Americanos may not know 
that by this action Brazil has flung the 
United States a challenge. But Brazil's 
Latin American neighbors know. 

The incident turns on the recent financial 
bailout granted Brazil by the United States. 
In March, President Goulart sent Dr. Dantas 
to Washington to plead that Brazil might 
soon have to default on official and commer- 
cial debts—the equivalent of national bank- 
ruptcy. To get a US. bailout of $398 a 
lion, the Goulart-Dantas team 
writing to curb Brazil's rampant — 

Within short weeks, the two Brazilian lead- 
ers have done the opposite. They've re- 
stored Federal food and oil subsidies, and 
agreed to a 60-percent pay raise for Goy- 
ernment employees and the army. A new 
round of inflation is assured. 

President Goulart and Dr. Dantas solemnly 
tell U.S. newsmen that “political pressures” 
forced them to do this. 


PAYOFF 


The truth is that the Goulart-Dantas fol- 
lowing is powerful in the government em- 
ployees union that spearheaded the wage 
increase demand, so the two leaders in effect 
pressured themselves. The huge raise will 
pay off a political debt to the army—which 
sustains Sr. Goulart’s is insur- 
ance for Dr. Dantas’ election as Sr. Goulart’s 
successor in 1965. 

President Goulart is often described as an 
opportunist. But his helr-apparent, Dr. 
Dantas, is wedded to his own set of princi- 
ples. He remains viscerally anti-American, 
with a political philosophy little changed 
since he was a uniformed Brazilian Nazi be- 
fore World War II. 

President Goulart and Dr. Dantas have 
maneuvered the United States into subsidiz- 
ing their political ambitions. Latin Amer- 
ica is watching to see what President Ken- 
nedy's team does about it now. 


George Todt’s Opinion 
" EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include several articles by Mr. George 
Todt, a prominent columnist for the Los 
Angeles Herald Express, and are deserv- 
ing of careful reading and thoughtful 
meditation. 

Grorck Topr’s OPINION—A FOOL'S PARADISE 

“We of the United States are wallowing 
in so much wealth that we have become 
complacent as a people—and we are losing 
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our inheritance of freedom by erosion.” 
(Walter Knott, address to SAR.) 

Recently the California Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution held its annual 
meeting and election of officers at Knott's 
Berry Farm in Buena Park. 

Carl Warn of Salinas, formerly northern 
California vice president of the old-line 
group, was elected president of the State 
body. He is a fine American patriot and it 
will be a privilege for all of our peoplé to 
work with him. 

I was honored with a vice presidency for 
southern California, which was more than I 
deserved. But nevertheless, I hope to be of 
as much service as possible to this dedicated 
organization. The SAR loves America. 

As president of he local Los Angeles chap- 
ter, which was the host to the State's society 
this year, I presided at the prebusiness 
session. 

KNOTT SPEAKS 

It was a matter of great pride for us to 
present one of the most remarkable free 
enterprisers in in southern California as our 
guest speaker. 

He was durable Walter Knott, who con- 
structed a magnificent business out of a 
dream and a lot of hard work when he started 
out many years ago. 

He is typical of the pioneer spirit and char- 
acter which bullt America from a wilderness 
to the greatest nation on earth in a relatively 
short span of years. 

He commenced his rise from a tiny family- 
type shop with nothing except faith in our 
way of life, a loving family and belief in our 
God. 


CAPITALISM WORKS 


Today he is a landmark in our “boom- 
town” area of these United States and we 
all ought to be inspired by his healthy exarn- 
ple. He has proven, along with many other 
brave men and women, that free enterprise 
works. 

We honored him with an SAR Good Citi- 
zenship Medal, our highest award, and he 
honored us in accepting it. Truly a wonder- 
ful American. 

“The reason we have been so productive in 
our country, Knott said in the course of 
his address, “is because we have adhered to 
four basic and fundamental economic prin- 
ciples. These are (1) limited government, 
(2) individual freedom, (3) incentive, and 
(4) competition. 

FOOL’S PARADISE 


“But our generation has been mortgaging 
150 years of thrift and we are now living in 
a fool’s paradise of deficit financing—and we 
are passing along our debts to the forthcom- 
a generation, It will ultimately drive us 

to socialism.” 


Knott said that our people originally immi- 


3 grated here to seek religious freedom, They 


were poor at first and became largely ignored 
by Great Britain, the mother country. Left 
alone by “big government” they commenced 
to prosper. 

Then the English sovereign laid on too hard 
with the taxes. Our American patriots and 
forefathers rebelled. And 66 of them came 
together one day to pledge their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor to give us 
freedom from tyranny, They won us our 
liberty. What are we doing to keep it? 


GEORGE Topr's OPINTON—A Man From 
PHOENIX 
Some are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
en.“ (Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, act II, 
scene 5.) 
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The question whether Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER of Arizona will run for the Presidency 
in 1964 is a speculative matter that has not 
been determined yet by the principal him- 
self. 

I discussed the subject with him when he 
was in Los Angeles 15 days ago. He has not 
closed the door on anything. His attitude 
is one of watchful waiting. At the appro- 
priate time, he will make his decision. 

Barry is not being coy. He is simply using 
his head. 

He is not required to make any commit- 
ment at this time and has no intention of 
being stampeded into hasty action before 
he is ready. 

No TRICKS 

Being a man of principle, he will keep faith 
with the people of Arizona—and will resort 
to no subterfuge or trick to get on the ballot 
again if he tries for the presidential nomi- 
nation and is unsuccessful, 

Therefore, he must weigh his future plans 
most carefully so that his decision will be 
the correct one. Which means he will wait 
until all the facts and factors are in to be 
counted. That time is not now. 

Gotpwarer did not specify the exact time. 
or deadline, he has set for himself in this 
matter. He indicated that he intended mere- 
ly to watch the future as it unfolded—and 
would be guided by his reason. 

It could be by the end of this year or the 
early part of the next one. Who knows? 
Barry has the happy faculty of calling his 
own shots and does not allow well-meaning 
friends—or otherwise—to prod him into ill- 
considered action. I have great confidence 
in his judgment. 

BARRY TOPS POLL 


My point in revealing this conversation 
with the Senator is to place at rest some 
wishful thinking and inspired speculation 
from the portion of the mass communica- 
tions media which has a superliberal tinge. 

Some of these little people are doing their 
utmost to convince all who will buy thelr 
specious nonsense that GOLDWATER is, in ef- 
fect, counting himself out of the race in 
1964—which is simply not the case. 

The man from Phoenix actually believes 
that it is much too early to declare himself 
either way as yet. To do so would be bad 
timing now. 

NO PRODDING 

I know he was very pleased to learn of 
the tremendous vote of confidence given him 
recently by the rank-and-file of the power- 
ful Republican Associates of Los Angeles 
County. In a luncheon poll, 400 indicated 
him as their choice for party standard bearer 
in 1964. There were 425 present at the 
count. 

These people represented the dominant 
Nixon wing of the GOP in past political wars. 
T een Republican center. Most signifi- 


sper he run in 1964? My own private guess 
is that he will do so. Might be the only 
practical way to save the United States from 
the folly of unilateral disarmament. 


Grorce Tonr's Opinton—CuTriInc Down A 
Poll. 

“He should, as he list, be able to prove the 
moon is green cheese.”—Sir Thomas More, 
English works. À 

A funny thing happened to me at the Re- 
publican Associates luncheon last week: I 
helped explode the myth created by the Gal- 
lup poll which claims Rockefeller leads Gorp- 
WATER among the GOP faithful, 
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to the controversial Dr. Gallup, 
the New York Governor is supposed to be 
three times more popular with Republicans 
everywhere—except in the South, where he 
Says it is 4 to 1. 5 

As the ancient philosopher, Alfred Hitch- 
Cock, is indicating these days: This is for 
the birds.“ 

AN EXPERIMENT 

I received permission from Homer Preston, 
the RA boss man, to conduct an experiment 
with the 425 members of his exemplary 
Organization following the lunch when CBS 
Telecaster Grant Holcomb and I were interro- 
gating a “Paul Revere Panel" of three GOP 
Congressmen on the program 

They were Eowarp J. DERWINSKI of Illinois, 
WLAN H. Ayres of Ohio, and Frank J. 
Horton of New York. Also in the audience 
Were Congressman Glenard P. Lipscomb and 
former Congressmen Patrick J. Hillings and 
Edgar W. Hiestand, all of Los Angeles. 

After some preliminary questions, in which 
Holcomb had brought up the matter of Gold- 
Water versus Rockefeller in the GOP, I com- 
menced my great experiment. First, I asked 
the en if they really took the Gal- 
lup poll seriously in their own private de- 
liberations, 

Speaking for Congress on the whole, DER- 
WINSKI said the answer was negative. I sug- 
gested that I thought it was far off target 
where Barry and Rocky were concerned—and 
intended to prove it for them. 

GOLDWATER WINS 


Then I turned to the large audience and 
asked them to go along with us and to 
imagine that they were all Republican dele- 
gates at the 1964 Republican National Con- 
vention. How would they vote? 

We stipulated that the Arizona Senator 
and the New York Governor had battled 
it down to the wire as the final choices. Now 
which one? 

The Republican Associates present and 
Voting spelled it out in this manner with 
their uplifted hands: 400 for Barry GOLD- 
Water and 25 for Nelson Rockefeller. 

This is extremely significant for a variety 
Of reasons. In the first place, this poll was 
not a rigged one. No other person—not even 
my friend, Homer Preston—knew what I was 
going to do. Those present represented a 
good cross section of the Republican Asso- 
clates. 

Most important, not even the most de- 
Ppraved fanatic could, by any stretch of the 

tion, claim this notable tabulation 
to be the work of the John Birch Society, 
the GOLDWATER wing, et cetera. 


WHERE ART THOU? 


Actually, RA was the strong right arm of 
Richard Nixon in Los Angeles County in past 
Political wars and performed service 
for the former Vice President in all his cam- 
Paigns. 

What the Nixon people voted here confirms 
What I have been reporting in these columns 
a many moons. Dr. Gallup, where art 

ou? 


GEORGE Tonr’s OPINION—KEEP THE 
UMBRELLA 


“The only thing keeping peace in our 
world today is the Strategic Air Command of 
the U.S. Air Force. When we disarm SAC 
of the B-70 bomber, the Skybolt and other 
‘first strike’ weapons—we are playing into 
the hands of the enemies of peace.” (Con- 
Bressman James B. Urr, address to South- 
soe California Republican Women, Apr. 19, 

63.) 

It is hard for this writer to conceive of 
Sane and thoughtful Americans crying out 
to unilaterally disarm the United States in 
the modern world jungle we live in today. 
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Rather, such ill-conceived action might well 
be the work of madmen. 

Wars have always been fought over a lit- 
tle four-letter word spelled I-o-o-t.“ And 
we are sitting on top of the biggest pile of it 
in history. 

Can anyone in his right mind imagine 
that our people are not the target of envy 
and greed of all the have and have-not na- 
tions of the earth? Of friend and foe, alike? 
Who would really go to bat for us in any 
realistic showdown? 

Let's be practical about this vital matter 
of national security. Out with thoughtless 
crackpots -who would foolishly disarm us. 
We all will live longer that way. 


INVITING BLACKMAIL 


Here is a truly sane message from Col. Jack 
Warner as he made an exemplary address to 
the American Legion 44th Annual Conven- 
tion at Las Vegas, Nev., last October. The 
astute president of Warner Bros. Pictures of 
Burbank had this to say in “The Ramparts 
We Must Watch”: 

“To be less than ready in a world where 
powerful aggression remains a threat,“ War- 
ner told the Legionnaires, “is to invite disas- 
ter. To be less than strong is to invite 
national blackmail and global holdup—it 
could result in eventual loss of our freedoms. 
. “Those who may contend that a diminish- 
ment of our military strength will keep away 
war, are woefully unrealistic. This is like 
saying that the elimination of umbrellas will 
keep away rain. 

KEEP THE UMBRELLAS 

“Fortunately, this Nation has an umbrella. 
An umbrella of military power that repre- 
sents a sane and safe persuasion for peace in 
a world of tumult.” 

Warner makes sense here and it is only 
sad that the “appeasement corps” in our 
Department of State and perhaps the civilian 
denizens of the Pentagon do not under- 
stand it. 

They seem to be taking their ideological 
signals from Secretary Robert McNamara who 
made the Edsel auto, instead of Gen. Curtis 
LeMay who made SAC. 

Those awakened and alert citizens in the 
Southland who are concerned about the drift 
of our Nation toward “unilateral disarma- 
ment” or other brands of same—would do 
well to journey to the Santa Monica Civic 


Auditorium tonight at 8 o'clock and hear 


former Congressman John Rousselot dis- 


` cuss the crucially important matter. 


HEAR ROUSSELOT 

In a document entitled “A Plan for Gen- 
eral and Complete Disarmament in a Peace- 
ful World,” the Department of State has 
committed the United States to complete 
disarmament—and total internationalist 
control under a United Nations Peace Force,” 
Remember Katanga? 

Perhaps Rousselot will discuss the pro- 
posed Burleson-Curtis resolution now before 
Congress. It would give Congress some con- 
trol over runaway disarming of our Re- 
public by the diplomats. Let's look into 
this issue now. 


Drew Pearson—Chuck Stone Dialogue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
recently been an interesting dialogue in 
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the press between the internationally 
famous columnist Drew Pearson and the 
pungent editor of the Washington Afro- 
American Chuck Stone. 

The articles in question follow: 
[From the Washington Post, May 18, 1963] 
Arno“ Has HAND IN UNREST HERE 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Behind Apam CLAYTON Power's recent 
speech warning of race riots in Washington 
is a significant chain of circumstances. They 
add up to the fact that if Birmingham-type 
riots do come to the Nation's Capital, the 
leading Negro newspaper, Afro-American, 
will deserve much of the blame. 

For more than a year the Afro-American 
has been publishing the type of news con- 
ducive to racial bitterness. 

No newspaper has done more to hurt bet- 
ter race relations in Washington than the 
Afro,” says Commissioner John Duncan, the 
first Negro to serve on the Board of Com- 
missioners which governs the Nation's Capi- 
tal. The Afro has been trying for a year to 
talk up a riot.” 

However, it has not succeeded. On the 
contrary, the Negro newspaper has aroused 
such antagonism in the Negro community 
that its advertising has been dropping off. 

Washington has probably ironed out its 
racial problems with less friction than any 
other city along the edge of the Mason- 
Dixon Line. Even before the Supreme 
Court's school desegregation decision of 
April 1954, approximately 67 areas of the 
community had been integrated. But Negro 
readers would never know about this from 
reading the Afro-American. 

Because of the paper’s emphasis on racial 
bitterness, Negro leaders called a meeting 
with Chuck Stone, editor of the Afro, and 
asked him to tone down his blatant editorials 
and scare headlines. Stone refused. 

“It’s the only way to sell newspapers,” he 
replied. 

However, after the Afro began attacking 
such friends of the Negro as (Jiggs) Dono- 
hue, former District Commissioner and Aaron 
Goldman, president of the Human Relations 
Council, various firms began canceling ads. 

It was at this point that tor Stone ar- 
ranged to have Representative CLAYTON 
Power of Harlem and Representative 
Cartes Drocs of Detroit attend a dinner in 
honor of editor Stone. Chief purpose of the 
dinner was to win back Negro support and 
especially advertising. It was here that 
PowELL made his rabble-rousing speech 
warning of one of the worst race riots in 
the history of America” unless racial ten- 
sions are removed in Washington. 

The dinner honoring Stone had the partial 
effect of restoring some advertising to the 
Afro. Carl Shipley, D.C. Republican chair- 
man, persuaded some advertisers to return. 
He considers the Afro-American a great asset 
for the GOP. 

Meanwhile, the Afro-American is still play- 
ing up news of the Black Muslims almost as 
if Stone were a member, still excoriating the 
first Negro Commissioner in history and still 
fanning the flames of racial prejudice. 


Drew Pearson’s TIRADE SHOWS EFFECT or 
Time’s Ravaces 
(By Chuck Stone) 

How about that Drew Pearson. 
wonderful? 

Here we are a small, struggling newspaper 
of 27,000 and what does he do? 

He attacks us in his 422,000-circulated 
Washington Post and nationally syndicated 
column, and endows us with reams of pub- 
licity we couldn't have paid a publicist to 
get for us. : 

And most important of all, he “national- 
ized” Commissioner John Duncan's image 


Isn't he 
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because colored folks all over America know 

if the Washington Afro attacks the record of 

a colored public official, tt must be 
vulnerable. 

We never had it so good. 

In his column last Saturday spanking the 
Washington Afro, Pearson demonstrated 
conclusively that the ravages of time have 
finally caught up with him. 

It's a terrible thing for a reporter to grow 
old and inaccurate and silly—all at the same 
time. 

Pearson has managed to do all three. In- 
stead of an incisive, accurate, hard-hitting 
column about the shortcomings of the 
Washington Afro (and we have them), he 
typed out a pathetic compilation of inac- 
curacies, incredible falsehoods, racial hatred, 
and sheer fantasy. 

After reading his bitter journalistic bowel 
movement titled “Afro Has Hand in Un- 
rest Here.“ I could only feel pity for this 
poor man whose nervousness about race 
riots is actually a fear that his editorial 
plantation will be destroyed. (A swinging 
white gal who is a close friend of the family 
called me at the office Saturday and asked: 
“Say, where do I sign up for the race riot?”) 

However, let's take Pearson's nonsense, 
sentence by sentence, and see how it stands 
up in the face of truth, 

“That if the Birmingham-type riots do 
come to the Nation’s Capital, the leading 
Negro newspaper, the Afro-American, will 
deserve much of the blame.” 

Man, ain't we a hell? 

I can't even get colored folks to 
read this newspaper, let alone get them to go 
out and start a riot. 

There are 411,737 colored people in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The last Audit Bureau Circulation state- 
ment for the Washington Afro was 27,000— 
the second highest quarter during the last 4 
years or 16 quarters—not bad, heh? 

However, that also means that 384,737 col- 
ored people are not reading the Washington 
Afro. We've got a lot of power, Drew, baby. 
but we're not running the whole colored 
community. 

“For more than a year, the Afro-American 
has been publishing the type of news con- 
ducive to racial bitterness.” 

We sure have. 

And we're going to keep on publishing it. 

Every time a policeman shoves his foot 
down a man's throat and beats him to a 
bloody, helpless pulp; 

Every time the racists in Congress deny 
adequate funds to the District of Columbia 
simply because it has a colored majority; 
every time a colored mother on welfare is 
humiliated and insulted by an investigator; 
every time a colored family is rejected for an 

ent or house merely because of the 
accident of their epidermal tissue; every 
time a colored father is turned down for a 
job just because he's black; 

Every time the District officials throw more 
colored families into the street in hot pur- 
suit of miles of highways; every time a fam- 
ily of seven almost starves and has nothing 
to eat for a month except tomatoes; 

Every time the Washington Post places a 
two-column headline story on page 1 about 
a colored rapist, but places an identical story 
about a white rapist with a single-column 
headline on page C-2 in the same paper— 
then, we're going to headline these rotten 
Injustices and you'd better believe it. 

Our printing these stories doesn't precipi- 
tate any escalation of racial bitterness. 
Their occurrences do. 

Unemployment, filthy slums, ghettoed 
housing, police brutality, persistent denials 
of equal opportunity in jobs and housing 
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cause facial bitterness—not newspaper 
stories. 

Quoting Commissioner John B. Duncan, 
Pearson writes this next bit of idiocy: “The 
Afro has been trying for a year to talk up a 
riot.” 

Au contraire, What we have been trying 
to do for a year is talk up the certainty that 
John Duncan—will not be reappointed as 
Commissioner. 

Of course, this angers Drew Pearson be- 
cause he loves John. They're very close. 
When a man like Pearson gets old as he has 
he needs somebody like John. Who really is. 


WHO REALLY IS BOYCOTTING THE AFRO 


“The Negro newspaper has aroused such 
antagonism in the Negro community that its 
advertising has been dropping off.” 

If Pearson were a more competent reporter 
and had done some extra digging instead of 
listening to John Duncan or “Jiggs” Dono- 
hue, he could have easily uncovered the real 
facts on this “boycott.” 

The truth of the matter is that our adver- 
tising has dropped, but only in the last 2 
months. x 

This bas been due to a boycott among a 
very few businessmen who have objected to 
the editorial policies of the paper. 

Unfortunately, a small group took it upon 
themselves to try and persuade a number of 
our advertisers to stop advertising. Two 
men have been instrumental in this develop- 
ment. 

One was able to influence two firms to 
stop advertising since these are his agency's 
accounts, 

Another simply used his prestige and enor- 
mous influence against the Washington 
Afro. I can document this. 

As a result of this campaign, we've either 
lost the following accounts or they have 
been very sharply reduced in lineage: 
Hecht's, Safeway Stores, Drug Fair, District 
Grocery Stores, Bruce Hunt, 975 Optical Co., 
and Springer Uniform. 

This is no “Jewish boycott"—just like 
there has never been any “National Push 
Day” by colored folks. If anything, a ma- 
jority of our advertisers who happen to be 
of the Jewish faith told their callers to go to 
the devil. 

More than that, a number of our close 
friends within the Jewish community have 
been working assiduously to counteract this 
painful maneuver. I'm y optimis- 
tic about a solution despite Drew Pearson's 
gloomy prognostication. 

“Because of the paper's emphasis on racial 
bitterness, Negro leaders called a meeting 
with Chuck Stone, editor of the Afro, and 
asked him to tone down his blatant editor- 
lals and scare headlines. Stone refused. 

It's the only way to sell newspapers,’ 
he replied.” 

Those are two outright lies with not a 
shred of truth, even in 

I've never met with any group of Negro 
leaders to discuss the editorial posture of 
the “Washington Afro or any newspaper I 
haye ever edited. And anybody who knows 
me knows I wouldn’t. 

As for the statement attributed to me 
about the “only way to sell newspapers,” 
Pearson may have a chance to prove that. 

“However, after the Afro began attacking 
such friends of the Negro as ‘Jiggs’ Donohue, 
former District Commissioner, and Aaron 
Goldman, president of the Human Relations 
Council, various firms began canceling ads.” 

True, after we began attacking “Jiggs” we 
did lose a couple of ads (more proof that the 
boycott was not solely of Jewish origin). 
“Jiggs” is legal counsel for one of the largest 
ad agencies in town. 
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But to call Jiggs a friend of the Negro 
is subject to some limitations, Any man 
who can be chairman of a testimonial dinner 
honoring Representative MCMILLAN, is no top 
“friend of the Negro.“ John Duncan's 
friend, yes. But, no real friend of “the 
Negro.” 

As for Aaron Goldman, we've never at- 
tacked" him. I consider him an invalu- 
able friend and I think he regards me at 
least as a friend. 

“It was at this point that Editor Stone 
arranged to have Representative Adam 
Powell of Harlem and Representative Charles 
Diggs of Detroit attend a dinner in honor of 
Stone. Chief purpose of the dinner was to 
win back Negro support and especially adver- 
tising. It was here that Powerit made his 
rabble-rousing speech warning of ‘one of the 
worst race riots in the history of America“ 

There never was any “dinner.” 

if Pearson had even read his own news- 
paper, the Washington Post on May 6, he 
could have read the front page story about 
the mass rally in my honor held at Shiloh 
Baptist Church, 

The we salute committee arranged the 
mass meeting. And it grew out of an effort 
to keep me here as editor when I offered my 
resignation to become public affairs officer 
for USIA in Tanganyika. 

“The dinner honoring Stone had the par- 
tial effect of restoring some advertising to 
the Afro. Carl Shipley, District of Columbia 
Republican chairman, persuaded some ad- 
vertisers to return.” 

Untrue; what few advertisers left have 
not as yet come back. If Carl Shipley “per- 
suaded” them to return, he sure never told 
me. 

“Meanwhile, the Afro-American is still 
playing up news of the Black Muslims, al- 
most as If Stone were a member.“ 

Since I became editor of the Washington 
Afro, I have edited 248 editions. During 
that period, the Muslims have been on my 
front page a total of seven times (today’s 
issue included which I did deliberately). 
That's a 2 percent news coverage of “playing 
up the Black Muslims.” 

Oh, I play up Malcolm X. Malcolm X is 
“good copy.” The New York Times had him 
on page 1 last week. Playboy magazine has 
a long feature interview with him in this 
month's edition. j 

And though I disagree with the Black 
Muslims about any form of separatism be- 
tween any race, country, or people and cer- 
tainly cannot support or subscribe to the 
anti-Semitism in their posture (our daugh- 
ter's godparents are Jewish), I’m nonetheless 
proud to be able to call Malcolm X my 
friend, He's a swinging dialectician and I 
respect and admire him deeply for that. 

One truth in Drew Pearson’s column man- 
aged to stand alone like the cheese in the 
“Farmer in the Dell! —the headline: ‘Afro’ 
Has Hand in Unrest Here.” 

We do, we do. 

We push the colored leaders of this com- 
munity to move faster, more aggressively. 
This in turn, stimulates more action against 
racial segregation. 

The people become aroused (or as John 
Milton called it, divine discontent”) and 
things begin to happen. 

I'm just sorry we can't create a whole 
lot more “unrest,” 

Behind Drew Pearson's column, though, 
is a more fundamental issue: an economic 
confrontation between the Washington Afro 
and the Washington Post. 

For years, the Washington Post represented 
itself as the best, if not the only effective, 
media access to the “Negro market.” 
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This is no longer true. The Post knows 
it, Many advertisers are to know 
it. And we know it. The “new Negro” has 
begun to turn more and more to the Wash- 
ington Afro—God bless you all. 

So Drew Pearson's attack is not aimed at 
me. It's almed at the Washington Afro in 
Sneaky ploy to destroy this very effective and 
Powerful voice among black people in the 
Nation’s Capital. And Pearson is using a 
colored pal to spearhead it. 4 

The success of thelr maneuver Is up to 
you—the colored community with a full 55 
Percent of the population of this city. 

Don't choose between me and John Dun- 
Can or even between Drew Pearson and me. 

Choose between dignity and servility. 

Choose between racial pride and racial 

e. 

Choose between power and weakness. 

Choose between involvement and com- 
Placency. But you must choose, 

The people in Birmingham chose—and 


they won. 
———— — . 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cob or Laws OF THE UNTTED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.— The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Smcrion 182b, Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rxconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: The Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
Shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Rxconn shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 734-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcaus shall be printed in 
8-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual Indentions be tted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is n 2 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
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ing Office not later than o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p-m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation oj withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Record any speech or extension of remarks 


which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent RECORD. is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 


print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix.— The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 
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The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages In any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report - 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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President Kennedy and Congress An 
Article by George W. Oakes, Washing- 
ton Star, May 12, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
ORD the text of a most interesting and 
thoughtful article by George W. Oakes, 
published in the Sunday Star, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., on May 12, 1963. 

Mr. Oakes has analyzed the relation- 
Ship between President Kennedy and 
Congress with particular attention to the 
Prospects for passage of the President’s 
Major legislative proposals. - 

The article follows: 
ConcressMEN on How KENNEDY COULD HELP 
THEM 
(By George W. Oakes) 

As Congress moves into the summer when 
the fate of President Kennedys major pro- 
Posals will be decided, supporters of many 

or the administration's measures are pri- 
Tately expressing their views on how the 
dent could be more successful in his 

ttle with Congress, 

Although the top Democratic leaders in 

Senate and House are convinced that Mr. 
y is getting about all he can out of a 
Conservative Congress dominated by a 
ern Democratic-Republican similarity 
Of views, especially on the big domestic issues, 
more liberal Members in both es are 
Testive and believe he could do more to line 
Up congressional backing. 
A representative group of Senators and 
gressmen who are strong advocates of 
aon Kennedy bills were asked this ques- 


“If the President requested your advice on 
how he could be more-effective in getting 
Congress to accept more of his program, what 
Would you suggest?” 


Here are the replies of some Democratic 


and Republican Senators: 
“Granted that the Democratic Party is 
Split and that Kennedy has a harder task 
F. DR. under quite different conditions, 
think he should work harder on public 
Opinion,“ said a veteran midwestern Demo- 
cratic liberal. s 
“The President thinks more in terms of po- 
litical deals to get votes than of appealing 
tly to the voters. Also, he 
On his programs too soon, as in the tax legis- 
He doesn't back up his friends in the 
Senate enough. If Kennedy's strategy is to 
over many controversial issues until the 
term (which is increasingly discussed 
in administration circles), I think he will 
haye lost much of his leverage. For exam- 
Ple, most of the judicial appointments at his 
have already been made.” 
TRADE BILL AS AN EXAMPLE 


“President Kennedy should develop a more 
Systematic effort to enact his program,” com- 
ted a liberal Republican Senator from 


. 
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the East. There's not enough organized 
push on specific issues. Last year the trade 
program was handled with care, because the 
President felt genuine concern over it, but 
on some of the major domestic issues like 
our broad transportation problems, there are 
speeches and reports, but no presidential fol- 
lowthrough. Sometimes one wonders how 
deeply committed he is to tackling these 
tough problems. The President seems to be 
more at home with organization politicians 
than among those who would take action to 
correct obvious inadequacies as education 
or transportation.” 

“The President should use more often his 
enormous talent to present the issues to the 
people on television,” suggested a new Demo- 
cratic Senator from the West. It's possible 
to overexpose himself, but I think he errs on 
the side of caution.” 

“Many administration supporters on the 
Hill are wavering because of the barrage of 
opposition attacks. They would be stiffened 
if the President took his case directly to the 
people. Then perhaps more of us would 
speak up in defense of the administration 
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“I think that the President does give too 
much weight to the prerogatives of commit- 
tee chairmen—perhaps because he is a 
former Senator.” > 

“On foreign aid, he should have let the 
Members of the Congress who are under 
pressure from constituents get the credit for 
cutting the appropriation rather than slash- 
ing his original figure so much.” 

“Although there’s much opposition to Ken- 
nedy’s program throughout the country and 
in his own party,” remarked a Republican 
moderate from the South, “the President 
doesn’t fight hard enough for the measures 
he says he wants. He tends to give in too 
soon to congressional pressure and he could 
take a stronger line with his committee 
chairmen.” 

EXPLAINING MEDICARE 


“If he explained medicare more under- 
standably to the people, it would help those 
of us who are resisting great pressure. Press 
conferences aren't adequate, as they assume 
considerable background information.” 

“One of President Kennedy's weaknesses 
is that he is too close to the congressional 
system—he wants to stay a Member of the 
Senate team,” said a Democratic liberal Sen- 
ator for the Mountain States. 

“A lot of us who support the President's 
program don’t know when to stand firm 
because in the past he has often left us out 
on a limb and dealt us out. So we won't 
make a fight for an issue in which we believe 
but is unpopular in our home States.” 

Although Senator Morse, Democrat, of 
Oregon, would like President Kennedy to 
make more nationwide TV broadcasts on 
major domestic affairs, rather than depend- 
ing on speeches before special groups, he 
doesn't think the President would improve 
his position in Congress by cracking down 
on his senatorial opponents. “He believes in 
reasoning with those who disagree with him 
rather than dictating to them and I think 
he's probably right,” said this Senator. “I'm 
convinced that the President is determined to 
get his program through.” 

“There’s one technique which is essential 
in my view—personal contact with key Mem- 
bers of Congress.” 

On the other hand, Senator CLARK, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, believes that prospects 


for mos: of the Kennedy program depend 
far more on onal reorganization 
than on Presidential action. However, Sen- 
ator Clark argued that the President can 
help in reducing the power of the Senate 
establishment. “The critical time will come 
in January 1965, if is reelected. 
Unless action is taken then, the second term 
will be a do-nothing period.” 


“I'd like to see the admiinstration not be 
so influenced by the Judgment of committee 
chairmen and be prepared to fight it out 
more often on the floor. Too often the 
White House has been wrongly advised on 
how close a vote there would be and as in 
the recent case of the youth employment bill, 
when we have battled it out we have won.” 

In the House, where in general the Ken- 
nedy program faces more opposition than in 
the Senate mainly because of the Southern 
Democratic-Republican conservatism, these 
suggestions were offered: 

“The morale of the Kennedy troops in the 
House isn’t high.“ commented a Midwestern 
Democrat with considerable experience in 
planning strategy and lining up votes. Too 
many of us have the feeling the President 
doesn't care enough about his program. Of 
course, Kennedy may be right in waiting for 
the big push until after the next election 
when we may have a gain of 15 or 20 liberal 
Members. Unless this gamble works out, this 
administration’s record will be poor on do- 
mestic legislation. The present program 
seems to be mainly a series of political tech- 
niques to win reelection next year.” 

ALIENATION OF AFFECTION 


“The President's strongest supporters in 
the House who campaigned for him around 
the country 2 years ago feel an alienation of 
affection—we seem to be expendable. If next 
year’s presidential election is close, our lack 
of enthusiasm could affect the result; for 
many of us led Kennedy in our districts in 
1960. 

“The establishment which runs Congress 
won't be changed until the President 
fights it. í 

“One reason why the President cannot go 
more to the people is that, unlike F.D.R., he 
doesn't seem to have the same ability to 
communicate with them and produce an 
emotional response to what he is trying to 
accomplish, not Just to him as a person.” 

“Vigorous leadership is the only way to get 
legislation,” says Representative HECHLER, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, a former pro- 
fessor of political science. The President's 
strong statement urging Congress to restore 
the Appropriations Committee’s cuts on the 
public works bill is an example of effective 
leadership. The President should speak out 
more, for he is the only one who represents 
all the people.” 

“There’s too much of a feeling that the 
administration is thinking politically in 
preparation for next year,” according to a 
liberal eastern Republican. There's a ter- 
rible hostility to anyone who disagrees with 
them, ‘They forget that today’s enemies may 
be tomorrow’s friends.” 

“The President should take to the air- 
waves more frequently to produce results in 
the House,” in the opinion of an eastern 
Democratic liberal who was a key Kennedy 
leader in the 1960 campaign. “Main Street 
is what moves the House. The President's 
speech to the editors put the issues in sim- 
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ple terms but you have to talk to the mass 
of the people. Press conferences are too cut 
up when shown on TV.” 


FOR EDUCATION BILL 


There's more support in the House for a 
higher education bill than the President real- 
izes,” commented a young Midwest Repub- 
ican. “If the White House would keep its 
hands off, the Republicans and Democrats 
would pass a college aid bill.” 

“Many Congressmen think the President 
goes out of his way to win over his enemies 
but ignores his friends who fought, bled, and 
died for his program,” bitterly remarked a 
west coast Democratic liberal. “The only 
way you seem to get attention from the White 
House is to oppose them.” 

Representative Brapemas, Democrat, of 
Indiana, thinks that the administration 
could make use of its friends in Congress 
more effectively. “Frequently on controver- 
sial issues there are many House Members, 
sympathetic to the proposal but not on the 
committee involved, who would speak up in 
its defense if they were contacted and given 
more pertinent information. I think better 
advance planning of this kind would be a 
real help to the President’s program.” 


Canyonlands National Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it is with 
considerable satisfaction that I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Deseret News entitled “Can- 
yonlands Is in Sight.” By its realistic 
appraisal of the situation, this highly 
respected Utah daily has put itself on the 
side of the Moss bill, and of the approach 
I have always taken toward the estab- 
lishment of the Canyonlands National 
Park. 

The editorial therefore becomes a fine 
argument for the type of bill I have pre- 
sented from the very first—a measure 
establishing a single park of reasonable 


phenomenon in the rugged area around 
the confluence of the Green and the 
Colorado Rivers in southeastern Utah, 
with limited secondary use in keeping 
with national park standards. This is 
what the present Moss bill offers, and 
this is what I believe has the greatest 
hope of passage by the Congress. 

Since I introduced the first Canyon- 
lands bill in August of 1960, I have intro- 
duced two subsequent bills and a number 
of amendments, each of them an effort 
to temper my view to the conflicting 
points of view of others about Canyon- 
lands in my State. As the News points 
out, no compromise is ever completely 
satisfactory to everyone, but I am hope- 
ful that those who have steadfastly 
opposed the Moss bill will now agree to 
temper their views as much as I have 
mine so we can get on with the very im- 
portant business of establishing a Can- 
yonlands National Park in this session 
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of Congress. My goal continues to be: 
Get Canyonlands National Park for 
Utah. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CANYONLANDS Is In SIGHT 


With what appear to be the final amend- 
ments now in, the time has come when the 
unity we have been pleading for during the 
past months must at last be achieved or 
hope may be lost for any early creation of a 
Canyonlands National Park. 

Bit by bit the park as originally proposed 
has been whittled away. Much of scenic 
value has been lost in the process—but a 
good deal of potential oil and mineral revy- 
enue has been saved. Only time will tell 
whether what has been gained is worth what 
has been lost. 

In any event, now let's stop whittling and 
bend our energies toward getting congres- 
sional approval of the Canyonlands bill. 

After the various proposals and counter- 
proposals, here is how the park now shapes 
up: 
The magnificent Island in the Sky with 
its breathtaking overlooks will be part of 
the park, approximately from the neck south. 
Grandview Point and Upheaval Dome are im- 
portant features of that section. 

The Maze and Land of Standing Rocks, the 
fantastically eroded country west of the con- 
fluence of the Green and Colorado Rivers, 
will be out of the park. As many people 
have pointed out and Senator Moss has 
agreed, its very inaccessibility protects it 
from exploitation. Only such rugged guides 
as Kent Frost of Monticello, are able to take 
parties in successfully, and then mainly on 
foot. The time may well come when this 
area will be added to the park, just as Zions 
was substantially enlarged several years ago. 

Still under discussion is a one-mile strip 
along the southern boundary. This 20,000- 
acre area is good deer habitat, and the Utah 
congressional delegation has agreed to in- 
clude it in the park only if hunting can be 
allowed in that strip. If this proposal runs 
afoul of park tradition, this section might 
be eliminated. 

The great heart of the “lower park” area— 
The Needles, Chesler Park, Salt Creek with 
its Angel Arch, and Horse Canyon—and, of 
course, the river confluence itself—all will be 
included and fully protected. 

The most controversial cutback has been 
in the area below Deadhorse Point. The bill 
now before Congress leaves that area out of 
the park, because of the proven oil and pot- 
ash reserves there. One oil well is now in 
operation just below Deadhorse Point to the 
west and one is in operation and another 
being drilled to the east. 

This omission may prove to be regrettable; 
again, time will tell. The well on the east is 
in a box canyon and completely hidden, The 
wells to the west are visible, but if the scars 
left by the drilling and seismograph work 
are carefully cleaned up and allowed to heal, 
the pumps themselves will be little evident. 

The greater danger is that potash 
might be allowed to scar the area with exten- 
sive roads and unsightly tailings. In this 
connection, the Bureau of Land Management 
can do a great public service in controlling 
any future digging in such a way as to mini- 
mize scenic damage. 

In fact, the Bureau of Land Management 
is developing a fine sense of the public in- 
terest in use of land for recreational pur- 
poses. It is in the process of building over- 
look facilities and erecting signs at many 
strategically scenic spots outside the poten- 
tial park, and in general catering to the 
tourist. 

If this approach continues—as it certainly 
should—we may find that what we really 
have is a 253,000-acre park surrounded by 
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a buffer zone of another 600,000 acres or 50 
of land which is open for development of 
resources but under supervision of the 
Bureau of Land Management officials who are 
also concerned about scenic values. 

This, of course, is an approach not entirely 
different from the concepts originally spelled 
out by both the National Park Service and, 
quite independently, by Governor Clyde’s 
committee on canyonlands. 

What all this means is that we are close 
enough together on both principle and de- 
tail that final agreement is in sight and at- 
tainable. No individual is going to be en- 
tirely satisfied; no one ever is in a compromise 
situation. But what has evolved after 
months of give-and-take is a potential 
Canyonlands National Park that will add 
greatly to the heritage of scenic grandeur 
we pass to our children, as well as add to 
the economic progress of Utah. 

Now, let's get busy and get it nailed down. 


Electric Power Prices in Tennessee 
Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it is 
always music to my ears when I hear 
that the price of something is going 
down. And the music is all the sweeter 
when it is the price of electricity that is 
going down. 

In many areas of the country, the price 
of this all-important commodity is going 
up. But in Chattanooga, Tenn., it is go- 
ing down again; this reduction will mean 
a saving to consumers of more than a 
million dollars the first year the new rate 
schedule is in effect. Not only that, Mr. 
President, but the reduction is being 
made possible by a decision to the Chat- 
tanooga Electric Power Board to wipe 
out its bonded debt after this July 1— 
the first large electric system in the 
Nation to become debt-free. The Chat- 
tanooga Electric Power Board is one of 
the 150 or so municipal and cooperative 
distributors of electricity generated by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
this year is observing its 30th anni- 


versary. / 

The decision to become debt-free and 
to lower rates was announced in the 
Chattanooga Times on May 4. This was 
followed by an editorial in the Times 
on May 5. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both of these items be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the material 
referred to was ordered to be printed 
in the Appendix, as follows: 

[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Daily Times, 

May 4, 1963) 

Power Boarp To BECOME FREE or Dest ON 
Jur. r 1: To Cur Rares $1 MILLION—PRECE- 
DENT IN UNITED STATES, First LARGE PUB- 
Lic T Ownep Etecrric Urirry Rm OF 
PrnanciaL Desir 
p (By Fred Schneider) 

The Electric Power Board of Chattanoog® 
plans to become debt-free July 1, and within 


1963 
30 days after that will put into effect rate 
reductions that will save its customers more 
than $1 million a year. 

Roy McKenzie, board chairman, announced 
Friday the mayor and board of commissioners 
Of the city will be asked Tuesday to call for 
Payment July 1 the $2,761,000 presently out- 
Standing revenue bonds. 

These bonds are due for retirement July 1 
in 1964, 1965, 1966, and 1967. They are in 
Addition to the bonds scheduled for. retire- 
Ment at their maturity July 1, 1963. They 


amount to $636,000. 


With the paying off of all these bonds 
the power board will have no outstanding 
debt and will be the first large publicly 
Owned electric system in the Nation to be- 
Come debt-free, McKenzie said. 

The new and reduced rate schedules to 
be put into effect will result in savings in 
electricity costs to board customers of about 
$1,064,000 on the basis of its 1962 revenues, 
the chairman stated. 3 

CUT TO BE ABOUT 5 PERCENT 

The board's revenues in 1962 were $20,141,- 
963, which means the $1,064,000 reduction 
Will amount to around 5 pereent. McKenzie 
Said this does not mean that all customers 
Will get a reduction of this percentage. 
Some will receive less and some more, and 
80 far the savings have not been computed 
On an individual customer basis. 

“With the final details yet to be worked 
Out, it is estimated that the proposed new 
and lower residential rate will effect annual 
Savings of $460,000," McKenzie said. The 
new and lower commercial and power rates 
will mean a saving of $569,000. Street light- 
ing customers would save about $25,000 a 
year. 

“At present, the board's residential cus- 

already have available electricity 
Costs among the lowest in the Nation and 
the new schedule will allow opportunities 
tor still further increased usage. 

“In 1962 the average residential cost of 
electricity in the homes served by the board 
Was 8.8 mills per kilowatt-hour with the av- 
erage annual usage of 14,795 kilowatt-hours, 
among the highest in the Nation. 

SMALL USER TO PROFIT 

“The proposed new and lower commercial 
and power rates will particularly benefit 
smali and moderate users of the board's elec- 


oppor- 
cent for improved and added street light- 


“With many electric utilities throughout 
the Nation placing into effect increased rates 
tor electric service, the board believes its 
scheduled reduction of electricity cost in the 
Chattanooga area will- act as a stimulus 
toward location in this area of new indus- 
tries and the expansion of already existing 
industries, thus creating additional oppor- 
tunities for employment of Chattanooga 
area people. 

“The new and lowered rates will give addi- 
tional impetus to the present large sale of 
electrical appliances for which Chattanooga 
is one of the best-known markets in the 
Nation. 

“The rate which the electric power board 

for service are a matter of agree- 
ment between itself and the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority from which it purchased the 
entire electricity requirements of its 87,000 
customers,” 

The $636,000 of bonds regularly maturing 
July 1, 1963, includes $570,000 of 2-percent 
electric power refunding bonds series AA, 
dated June 1, 1944, and $66,000 of 214-percent 
e power revenue bonds, series B, dated 
July 1, 1948. 

The $2,761,000 of bonds which the board 

ts to call ahead of maturity includes 
$248 million of electric power refunding 
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revenue bonds, series AA, dated June 1, 
1944, and $281,000 of electric power revenue 
bonds, series B, dated July 1, 1948. 

The $2.48 million of series AA bonds is 
composed of $250,000 of 2-percent bonds and 
$340,000 of 1%4-percent bonds due July 1 
1964; $610,000 of 134-percent bonds due 
July 1, 1965; $630,000 of 134-percent bonds 
due July 1, 1966. and $650,000 of 144-percent 
bonds due July 1, 1967. 

$281,000 SERIES 


The $281,000 of series B bonds is composed 
of $68,000 of 244-percent bonds due July 1, 
1964; $69,000 of 24%4-percent bonds due July 
1, 1965; $71,000 of 2½ percent bonds due 
July 1, 1966, and $73,000 of 2½ percent 
bonds due July 1, 1967. The calling of these 
1964, 1965, 1966, and 1967 bonds ahead of 
maturity will be done with funds on hand, 
McKenzie said, 

The bonding history of the Electric Power 
Board of Chattanooga, established in 1935 
began with and has included the issuance 
of $100,000 of general obligation bonds in 
that year for the board's initial engineering 
and tional expense. Then in 1939 
$13.2 million of revenue bonds were issued 
when Tennessee Electric Power Co.'s local 
distribution system was purchased by the 
board 


In 1948 $1.2 million of revenue bonds was 
issued to provide for additional facilities 
made necessary by the upsurge in the use of 
electricity after World War II. 

“All of these bonds will have been paid off 
entirely from the revenues of the board, 
which has rates among the lowest in the 
Nation,” McKenzie said. 

The Hamilton National Bank of Chatta- 
nooga and Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York have been paying agents in con- 
nection with the board's revenue bonds. 


[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, May 
5, 1963] 
MILESTONE FoR CHATTANOOGA 


The Electric Power Board's decision to 
erase its remaining debt of nearly $3.5 mil- 
lion is a major milestone in Chattanooga 
history and a nationally significant tribute 
to the board's operation. As the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s 30th anniversary of May 
18 approaches, mutual salutes are in order 
between this shining star of the TVA system 
and the organization that has revitalized the 
valley. 

In becoming the first large electric system 


in the country that is debt free, Electric 


Power Board will lower rates that have al- 
ready put us in annual contention for high- 
est residential electricity use in the United 
States. The step will be taken, further- 
more, by a system that began three decades 
with the lowest rates in the TVA net and 
has kept Its charges near that mark. 

This is an extraordinary commentary on 
the leadership of the board and the quarter- 
century direction of States Rights Gist Fin- 
ley, superintendent. . 

The average 5 percent reduction in elec- 
tric bills scheduled for around August will 
be considerably lower than the potential in 
the so-called Norris rates offered by TVA 22 
months ago. These rates have been insti- 
tuted by a relative few of the TVA distribu- 
tors. Argument continues between the TVA 
and Electric Power Board on this score. The 
Authority contends that further debt obliga- 
tions would enable the lower rate. Electric 
Power Board answers that it chooses the 
more conservative way. 

Although the Board until now has held 
to a debt-retirement schedule ending in 1957, 
the step announced yesterday reflects dis- 
cussion that predates the Norris rate 
announcement. 

Another factor is the unfortunate sales 
tax increase voted by the State legislature. 
The tax will bring next month a 3-percent 
rise in bills to all residential customers and 
numerous others. 
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The fact that many industrial users will 
be entitled to a lower sales tax rate through 
exemptions, however, underscores the ex- 
tremely important statement of Electric 
Power Board Chairman Roy McKenzie: 

“With many electric utilities throughout 
the Nation placing into effect increased rates 
for electric service, the Board believes its 
scheduled reduction of electricity cost in the 
Chattanooga area will act as a stimulus 
toward location in this area of new industries 
and the expansion of already existing indus- 
tries, thus creating additional opportunities 
for employment of Chattanooga-area people.” 

Advantages in the TVA area are obvious, 
with the average valley resident paying 0.96 
cent per kilowatt-hour against the national 
rate of 2.43 cents. True, some private rates 
are rising. But TVA’s presence has helped 
to keep them low over the years. And ac- 
cording to Time, the private companies’ stock 
earnings now are twice the U.S. average. 

The new Electric Power Board rates usher 
in still another remarkable era; an era in 
which still further reductions might become 
possible. The growth of the region has been 
materially assisted. Congratulations and 
appreciation for outstanding service are due 
to all concerned at this proud and promising 
moment. 


` 


Accomplishments of Top Students at a 
Typical Chicago High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
someday the seats that we now occupy in 
this historie Chamber will be filled by 
some, and likely many, who this year are 
being graduated from the high schools, 
public and private, of the Nation. I am 
extending my remarks to include an ar- 
ticle from the Chicago Daily Calumet of 
May 21, 1963, listing the 14 top students 
at Bowen High School in the district I 
have the honor to represent. In doing 
so I may be putting into the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp for the first time the name 
of a future successor of mine as the Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the Second 
District of Illinois. In the second dis- 
trict we are proud of our schools, the 
members of the faculties, and the stu- 
dent bodies. 

The article from the Chicago Daily 
Calumet follows: 

Bowen SELECTS 14 Tor STUDENTS 

Lewis Leibovich, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Leibovich, 8818 Bennett, is valedic- 
torian of the June graduating class of Bowen 
High School, 2710 East 89th. 

Principal Vincent J. Conroy released the 
list of the 14 top students in the graduating 
class, headed by Leibovich. 

Salutatorian will be Steve Zarit, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Zarit, 2165 East 69th. 

Bowen High School graduation exercises 
will be held at 8 pm. Monday, June 17, in 
Calumet High School, 8131 May. 

Valedictorian Leibovich is president of the 
National Honor Society, president of the 
Debate Club, Honor Club, tennis team, stu- 
dent council, advertising manager of the 
newspaper, Key Club, Drama Club. 

Also, yearbook staff, Bausch & Lomb Sci- 
ence Award, honors group, Westinghouse 
talent search. Telluride Association scholar- 
ship candidate and finalist for national merit 
scholarship. 
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Salutatorian Zarit's activities include 
ROTC cadet major, vice president of Na- 
tional Honor Society, vice president of Chem- 
istry Club, Honor Club, senior prom chair- 
man, and copy editor of the yearbook. 

Other top students ranking 3d through 
14th in order and their activities are: 

3. Judith Ginsburg, 8948 Chappel, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Benson Ginsburg. 
Orchestra, cellist; French Club, secretary; 
National Honor Society; Honor Club; Girls’ 
Athletic Association. 

4. Laurel Kohn, 8841 Clyde, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris Kohn. Honor Club; 
Chemistry Club; Girls’ Athletic Association; 
student council; Illinois State scholarship. 

5. Nancy L. Cerf, 8322 Bennett, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene N. Cerf. National 
Honor Society; Honor Club; Library Club; 
French Club; newspaper, news editor; final- 
ist, G. E. College Bowl national essay contest. 

6. Thomas Sawicki, 9326 Ridgeland, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sawicki. Senior 
class, president; swimming team, cocaptain; 
Honor Club, treasurer; student council, rep- 
resentative; Chemistry Club; Boys’ Bowling 
League; National Honor Society; Ilinois 
State scholarship. 

7. Lois Jane Wolf, 8359 Cregier, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. Albert M. Wolf, Chemistry 
Club, president; yearbook, editor in chief; 
newspaper, assistant page editor; student 
council; Future Teachers of America; Honor 
Club; National Honor Society; Girls’ Athletic 
Association; Voice of Youth winner in “Codes 
of Conduct” essay contest. 

8. Myra J. Lazerwith, 9938 Calhoun, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Sam Lazerwith. Cheer- 
leader: student council, secretary; Drama 
Club; newspaper, page editor. 

9. Michael B. Fox, 9218 Constance, son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Max I. Fox. National Honor 
Society; Latin Club, president; Key Club; 
Chemistry club; Drama Club; band; student 
council; Honor Club scholarship; University 
of Illinois; winner in City Science Fair. 

10. Stewart D. Fordham, 8610 Yates, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Allen Fordham. National 
Honor Society; Honor Club; Latin Club, pres- 
ident; Chemistry Club; Key Club; newspaper; 
Winner City Science Fair; student council; 
Drama Club; Illinois State scholarship. 

11. Richard Struber, 2119 East 98th Place, 
son of Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Struber. Honor 
Club, treasurer; National Honor Society; 
newspaper, editor; Chemistry Club; student 
council; Quill and Scroll; hall guard; lunch- 
room monitor. 

12. Philip Rush, 1652 East 87th Place, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. David Rush. Honor Club; 
yearbook staff; hall guard; French Club; 
Science and Math Club; Drama Club. 

13. Judy Lesner, 9230 Bennett, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Lesner. French Club, pres- 
ident; Drama Club, secretary; National Honor 
Society; Honor Club; newspaper, editor. 

14. George Rutkowski, 8302 Phillips, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Rutkowski. Drama 
Club, vice president; Honor Club; mixed 
chorus; Chemistry Club; Pullman scholar- 
ship; Illinois State scholarship. 


The Wheat Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, a man by 
the name of George Alt of Faith, S. Dak., 
has written me a letter with suggestions 
that need to be passed on to Congress 
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and considered by the Agriculture Com- 
mittee and Congress in general. His 
letter with regard to agriculture is in 
part as follows: 

Now that farmers have at last struck a 
blow for freedom from Government domina- 
tion, I wonder if Congress will respond to 
the popular demand and gradually restore 
free enterprise to this industry. 

It is now 34 years since Congress started 
to stimulate an artificial production of wheat 
by offering more than the market price, and 
later extending this stimulation to cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and peanuts, and at times to 
other branches of agriculture. These high 
price supports have thrown production com- 
pletely out of balance with market demands. 
They have restricted our exports, encour- 
aged many thousands of farmers to raise up 
to 15 acres of wheat, and due to acreage re- 
strictions, have stimulated the use of large 
amounts of fertilizers to increase acreage 
production. When we consider the billions 
of dollars of taxpayers’ money used to fill 
thousands of elevators and grain bins with 
unneeded grain, we marvel at the Judgment 
used by our Congress. 

Now that wheat farmers have expressed 
their disapproval of Government domina- 
tion, I would suggest that a new program be 
adopted, that the old parity formula be dis- 
carded, and that supports be around 90 per- 
cent of the market price for the past 2 years. 
This would allow a gradual decline in the 
price level without the collapse that took 
place in 1921 and 1930. As the price de- 
clines, the high cost producers would gradu- 
ally drop out and production would auto- 
matically decilne to market needs without 
hurting anyone. At the same time exports 
would increase and make a larger market, 
until production would again balance with 
market demands. This is the only way that 
the problem can be solved and prosperity 
be restored to an industry that has suffered 
from Government interference for so many 
years. 


Interior Secretary Udall Commissions 
“Albatross IV” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 


Udall, on May 9, commissioned at Woods 


Hole, Mass., the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries’ first 1,000-ton oceanographic 
research vessel—Albatross IV. 

It is my hope, and one in which I am 
sure many of my colleagues share, that 


the commissioning of this fine ship will 


mark a new era in U.S. fisheries re- 
search, and that similar ships will be 
constructed for the North Pacific, Cen- 
tral Pacific, South Atlantic, and Gulf. 

Other nations have larger fishery re- 
search ships than Albatross IV, among 
them Japan and the U.S.S.R. but I 
doubt that any of these foreign vessels is 
more expertly designed or better 
equipped for exploring and studying the 
living resources of the seas. 

Prior to the commissioning of Alba- 
tross IV the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries had only three vessels of 500 
tons or over, the largest 760 tons, but 
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none of these ships was designed for re- 

search. Two were naval auxiliary craft 

left over from World War II, and the 
third was a pre-war vessel. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
STEWART L. UDALL aT THE COMMISSIONING 
OF THE OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH VESSEL, 
THE “ALBATROSS IV," Woops Hore, Mass. 
May 9, 1963 
We are commissioning a new vessel, the 

Albatross, the fourth in an illustrious line 

of this name since 1882. The first Albatross 

was unique and modern for its day—being 
the first oceanographic research vessel of 
any consequence constructed in the world. 

Its two successors were converted vessels. 

The ship before us, however, is one of the 

best equipped for this specific purpose by 

the Federal Government since the first 

Albatross. 

We have a new Albatross—but we need a 
fleet of them. For despite our pioneering 
efforts over 80. years ago, our Nation still 
thinks of the oceans principally as highways. 
Today, we approach the sea with a new 
concept: 

The ocean is the newest and last frontier 
of the world. 

I., would hazard a guess that we know 
more about the stars and the space above us 
than we do about the water—and the land 
beneath it—covering more than two-thirds of 
this planet. 

The mysteries of the sea have always cap- 
tivated the daring and imagination 
Americans. Our history and our literature 
are replete with the rich traditions of our 
sea people. Herman Melville said “these sea 
hermits conquered the watery world like 30 
many Alexanders.” 

Today, we need new sea adventurers to 
provide fresh volumes revealing man’s rela- 
tion to the ocean. We need new scientific 
Alexanders sailing to record these revelations. 

President Kennedy made this quite clear 
in his historic message to Congress on 
natural resources. 

He said, “The sea around us represents 
one of our most important but least under- 
stood and almost wholly undeveloped areas 
for extending our natural resource base.” 

And, he added, “This administration in- 
tends to give concerted attention to our 
whole national effort in the basic and applied 
research of oceanography.” 

Our national interest in oceanographic re- 
search has until recently been either sporadic 
or dormant. We are in many respects living 
in the Middle Ages in our knowledge of the 
world's sea spaces. We have made a start by 
identifying our problems—the important 
initial step—and we have made progress in 
charting a course of scientific investigation 
to obtain answers to these problems. We 
know, for example— 

That the resources of the sea are almost 
illimitable, but some are in serious danger 
of depletion and require improved conserva- 
tion programs. 

That the shoreline of the United States is 
changing and becoming increasingly more 
polluted, thereby threatening many fish and 
other marine species which spawn or spend 
their early life close to shore. 

That great expanses of ocean, and the floor 
beneath it, are unknown and uncharted. 

That our research efforts are too con- 
centrated on immediate problems, important 
as these are. 

That we are woefully ignorant, in many 
respects, of the ecology of the oceans and 
their shorelines. 

That our knowledge of the genetics of the 
creatures of the sea lags far behind similar 
ra a of the animals and plants of the 
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That the full and imaginative uses of 
Marine products, such as fish protein con- 
centrate, are still largely to be discovered. 

That the ocean contains many dissolved 
Minerals which we do not know how to re- 
Cover economically with few exceptions; 

er, only in the case of petroleum have 
We made any significant progress in utilizing 
the resources under the floor of the ocean. 

That the technology of harnessing the 
energy of the oceans is in its infancy . 

The Kennedy administration has started 
to work on some of these problems—and the 
Albatross will, as its predecessors, make im- 
Portant contributions. Other work is also 
in progress. 

The Department of the Interior has con- 
Structed new laboratories; new research 
Projects are underway to develop new oceano- 
graphic equipment; international probing of 
the sen frontiers are planned or underway; a 
fellowship program in marine science will 
help alleviate the severe shortage of young 
Scientists. 

A National Fisheries Center with ocean- 
arium facilities—as recommended by the 
National Academy of Science—is being lo- 
Cated in Washington; ecological studies of 
fish and shorelines are in progress; a coopera- 
tive program to study the geology and hydrol- 
Ogy of the Atlantic Continental Shelf has 
been initiated with a similar Pacific study 
Planned; and research has been expanded on 
fish protein concentrate, a product which 
not only can provide a rich protein diet for 
the hungry one-third of the world but also 

significant employment opportunities 
to the American fisheries industry. 

We hear much of the peaceful uses of 
space and of the atom, but we should—I 
Teel—place the peaceful uses of the sea on a 
Similar parity in the scale of our national 
thinking. The secrets of the sea are another 
Challenge in the understanding of ourselves. 
In the sea, man has an opportunity to re- 
forge his links with the past and to plan his 
relationship with the future. 

It is a mark of progress that we can dis- 
Patch questing ships such as the Albatross 
into new areas of exploration. As one of 
Britain’s great physicians once observed: 

“That man can interrogate as well as ob- 
Serve nature was a lesson slowly learned in 
Als evolution.” 

May good fortune follow the Albatross as 
it probes and unravels the limits of man’s 
Current knowledge. 


The Art of Living Without Working 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Walden 
-Citizen Herald gives an interesting pic- 
ture of some of the shenanigans that are 
going on all over our country at the 
Present time. It is also a tribute to the 
Sense of humor of the editor, Mr. Ray- 
Mond J. Dulye: 

TRE ART or LIVING WITHOUT WORKING 

Clinton County in upstate New York is 
Tated by the Federal Government as a de- 
Pressed area, one in which Uncle Sam is 


Spending pump priming money in an effort 
to pull it out of the economic doldrums. 
Because Orange County has been listed 
Similarly as a depressed area, the following 
Commentary of current developments in 
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Clinton's economy should prove of more than 

interest. This is an editorial in 
the North Countryman, a weekly newspaper 
of Rouses Point in that county, appraising 
the state of affairs mentioned above: 

“Unemployment has been particularly 
heavy in the building trades since comple- 
tion of most construction at Plattsburgh Air 
Base and the Adirondack Northway. Many 
building tradesmen were without work much 
of the winter, helped along by relief in the 
form of unemployment insurance and county 
welfare. 

“Then things began to look better. The 
State stepped up building at State Univer- 
sity Teachers College in Plattsburgh. Ayerst 
Laboratories, Inc., launched a $1 million ex- 
pansion program in Rouses Point. Cham- 
Plain is about to begin a new sewer system. 
And Rouses Point will begin a new water 
system. Both of the last two projects will 
receive Federal aid. 

“So what happened? The ‘unfortunates’ 
we felt sorry for all winter didn't want to 
do common labor work for $2.67 an hour 
and called a strike. 

“So who’s crazy now? This business of 
living without working is getting to be an 
accomplished art.“ = 


Mrs. Rex Andrews of Burbank, Calif., 
Receives Woman of the Year Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I would like to honor Mrs. 
Rex Andrews, of Burbank, Calif., who 
was given the Woman of the Year 
Award, being selected from nine out- 
standing nominees. This award is made 
annually by the Burbank Women’s 
Council. 

Grace Andrews is the wife of Rex An- 
drews, who happens to be Burbank's out- 
standing chief of police. The Andrews 
have two sons: Lee Lewis is attending 
junior college and the older son, Rex 
Elwyn, is in the U.S. Navy, serving 
aboard the U.S.S. Buck. 

Mrs. Andrews was a registered nurse 
and her family and community have 
been the fortunate recipients of this skill 
and knowledge. Burbank, because of 
her service, is a better place to live and 
especially so for the handicapped and 
underprivileged as well as for her friends 
and associates. 

The endless work of coordinating di- 
verse community projects in Burbank is 
participated in by 39 women’s organiza- 
tions. Four categories in which the 
winner must be outstanding were estab- 
lished by the council in selecting their 
Woman of the Year: First, homemak- 
ing; second, civic achievements; third, 
religious activities; and fourth, social 
welfare. 

Grace Andrews has given of her time 
and energy to the community in many, 
many more ways than those officially 
recognized in this award. She was co- 
founder and past president of Lelani 
chapter of the Childrens’ Home Society 
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and is now past president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Community Visiting 
Nurses, after having served two terms 
as president. She also served as presi- 
dent of the Burbank Senior High School 
PTA and was State chairman of the PTA 
Founder’s Day Committee. Two years 
were spent as finance chairman of the 
John Muir School PTA; chairman, Home 
Service Committee of the American Red 
Cross, Burbank chapter; recording sec- 
retary and Junior Women’s Club sponsor 
for the Burbank Women’s Club; member 
of the board of directors of the Burbank 
Symphony Association and in addition 
many, many of her hours have been 
given gladly to the Burbank police clinic. 

It is because such women as Mrs. Rex 
Andrews have given unselfishly of their 
time and talents, throughout the Nation, 
that others are inspired with pride and 
security in our land and the American 
way of life. I believe that such noble 
and unselfish giving of one’s self in serv- 
ice and leadership should be heralded 
throughout our land and it is for this 
reason that I cite Mrs. Andrews’ accom- 
plishments today. I consider it a privi- 
lege and honor that Mrs. Rex Andrews 
is one of my constituents. 

We salute you, Mrs. Rex Andrews, and 
are grateful for your past achievements 
and extend you our best wishes for the 


‘achievements that will be yours in the 


future because of your unstinting efforts 
and determination to make Burbank a 
better place in which to rear one’s 
family. 


The Challenge of World Hunger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
United States will be the official host 
nation to the World Food Congress being 
held here in Washington, June 4-18. 
This important international event will 
bring together representatives from 100 
nations to discuss existing efforts to meet 
the problem of hunger which now affects 
two-thirds of mankind. The Congress 
will also examine ways to improve food 
production and use in the developing 
countries and to assist in economic de- 
velopment. 

As the former Food for Peace Director, 
it was my privilege to help establish the 
American Freedom from Hunger Foun- 
dation and to assist in early plans for the 
World Food Congress. 

The Freedom From Hunger Founda- 
tion, a group of private businesses, in- 
dustrial, professional, labor, and farm 
citizens, represents U.S. citizens’ involve- 
ment in the worldwide United Nations 
FAO Freedom From Hunger campaign— 
a campaign officially endorsed both by 
President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy. $ 

The World Food Congress is a high- 
light in the 5-year International Freedom 
From Hunger campaign. This interna- 
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tional congress provides an opportunity 
for a major step forward in eliminating 
the malnutrition and antiquated produc- 
tion which afflicts men throughout the 
world. We in the United States are 
blessed with an agricultural abundance 
and knowhow which we have an obliga- 
tion to make available to the developing 
countries. 

The World Food Congress is an excel- 
lent forum for the exchange of ideas and 
information and to acquaint the visiting 
delegations with the marvelous techno- 
logical advancements of American agri- 
culture. It is an indication, too, of the 
concern all Americans share in ending 
the menace of hunger. 

In an effort to generate interest in 
my home State, I sponsored an essay 
contest among South Dakota high school 
students. Several hundred of them re- 
sponded with brief essays on the theme, 
“The Challenge of World Hunger.” 

Mr. Harry Edwards, executive direc- 
tor of the American Freedom From 
Hunger Foundation, and his staff se- 
lected the prize-winning essay written 
by Miss Sue Grkovic, of Rapid City High 
School. 

Miss Grkovic has been invited to come 
to Washington to attend the World 
Food Congress as my guest. I wish to 
acknowledge the assistance of Ozark 
Airlines and Grace Shipping Line in pro- 
to sponsor Miss 


Grkovic's original well-written essay be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: a 
‘THE CHALLENGE OF WORLD HUNGER 
(By Sue Grkovic) 

The dream of a life of perfect fulfillment 
haunts man's days like a timeless mirage. 
Yet, for the most part, the world today is not 
congenial to life in the human form, for in 
many lands the primary mystery of life is not 
how it originated but how it is to be sus- 
tained. 

From the gutters of Calcutta, to the Ba- 
luba country of the Congo, to the mountains 
of Bolivia, hunger is prevalent in all of its 
grotesque forms. Among the fugitives seek- 
ing escape are shrunken children, their little 
legs like withered twigs, carrying the huge 
burden of bellies swollen with the dropsy 
of starvation. ` 

Yes, food is universally recognized as the 
most fundamental necessity of life; yet over 
two-thirds of mankind lacks the energy to 
do a full day's work because of undernour- 
ishment. It is well to note that a current 
FAO study shows that many underdeveloped 
lands have an agricultural production that 
increases at less than 2 percent a year. Yet 
an increase of less than 3 percent a year must 
be considered unsatisfactory, for in many of 
these countries the rate of population in- 
crease is 2.5 percent. Although, in many in- 
stances, these countries are not inherently 
poor; their growth has been retarded due to 
the underutilization of their physical and 
human resources and their inability to con- 
vert (due to Iack of capital and training) 
traditional farming into modern scientific 
agriculture. : 

The average peasant in the underdeveloped 
country subsists on less than $120 a year. 
Therefore his soll is undernourished, his 
crops are undernourished, and he is under- 
nourished. It becomes clear, then, that no 
other environmental factor acts upon man so 
despotically, or leaves so deep & mark as the 
factor of malnutrition. 
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The remedy to this situation, I believe, does 
not lie in the temporary relief that emer- 
gency food or task forces could bring. 
Underdeveloped countries are challenged to 
rid themselves of the status quo which has 
held them tightly in a vise. Their way of 
life and thelr villages must be transformed; 
they must be changed from places of squalor 
to healthy communities. 

Hunger, the most degrading of adversities, 
breeds human misery, and is a seedbed of 
communism. Yet, democracy can also find 
opportunities in human misery, for we are 
challenged to help alleviate it, and in the 
process of doing so, to put meaning into 
individual lives. By conditioning our aid 
to specific plans of reform, we can further 
our progress of forelgn aid. We can train 
our own people for oversea work, and they in 
turn can train the local people who will 
undertake the reform. 

Specific reforms should be undertaken to 
help alleviate this problem of world starva- 
tion, First, I believe that the heretofore dor- 
mant solls should be exploited, and modern 
science should be made available to the farm- 
ers, including the secrets of seed selection, 
cross breeding of animals, proper irrigation 
and drainage of land, crop rotation, and the 
use of fertilizers. Second, a wise measure for 
the control of the population increase should 
be initiated. Third, surplus food from the 
United States must be given from the stand- 
point of mercy, not strategy; human provi- 
dence, not power politics. 

Although money is needed to bring about 
these reforms, people and ideas are needed 
even more. The Peace Corps is symbolic of 
what can be done, for the gentle stirring of 
life and hope is being reawakened, revived, 
and nourished by millions of solitary indi- 
viduals whose deeds and work every day 
negate frontiers and the crudest implications 
of history—yes, we are sending well-trained, 
responsible men and women abroad to trans- 
mit simple skills and high ideals to the 
people of starving nations, who in time will 
also come to know how to make men free 
as well as to feed them. 
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Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co. Employees 
Publication Urges Public Conscious- 
ness of Freedom’s Blessings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, de- 
spite the tensions of the cold war, in spite 
of the blandishments and threats of in- 
ternational communism, and regardless 
of the stern assessments of the chal- 
lenges to our country which are daily 
issued in news media—all of these factors 
notwithstanding, most of us take freedom 
for granted. 
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It is perhaps a measure of the success 
of our democratic system that Americans 
accept their rights and liberties as a mat- 
ter of course. We have become so accus- 
tomed to self-determination and its flexi- 
bilities that we forget that there are in 
the world today millions of human beings 
who are without the privileges we exer- 
cise at will. 

People in Red China cannot vote for 
the national leader of their choice; East 
Berliners are prevented from leaving 
their country for a visit to the West; 
citizens of the Soviet Union do not feel 
free to criticize openly the government 
under which they live; Albanians, Poles, 
Slavs, and Cubans cannot refer to a 
radio or a newspaper for clear and accu- 
rate reporting of world events. Yet each 
of these acts is a common occurrence in 
the United States; we accept them with- 
out special notice. 

May 30, Memorial Day, is drawing 
near a day set aside to remind us of the 
sacrifice and devotion of thousands of 
American fighting men and women killed 
in action in order to safeguard this way 
of life. However, merely to honor our 
dead heroes on this significant holiday is 
not enough. We must use the occasion 
to remind ourselves that as a nation we 
are richly blessed; that millions are de- 
nied the fundamental considerations 


. Which. we too often forget; that ours is 


the testing responsibility to maintain the 
integrity and strength of the United 
States of America as a citadel of justice 
and morality, and to sustain it as a spark 
of hope to the enslaved peoples of the 
earth. 

Mr. President, the Weirton Steel Co., a 
division of National Steel Corp., is a re- 
spected member of the industrial com- 
munity in Weirton, W. Va. The firm has 
made notable contributions to the eco- 
nomic resurgence of West Virginia, and 
has demonstrated a commendable level 
of citizen responsibility and civic aware- 
ness in support of local projects. Its 
president, Tom E. Millsop, is a trusted 
leader in business and public affairs. 

The May issue of the Weirton Steel 
Employees Bulletin contains an editorial 
entitled “The Wall of Shame,” which 
offers thought-provoking comment on 
the cold war, Communist rule, and the 
freedoms we enjoy. The content is espe- 
cially appropriate as a Memorial Day re- 
minder that Americans did not always 
live in freedom; that we too were threat- 
ened and oppressed. It effectively urges 
each of us to be thankful that we have 
the precious commodity of freedom, and 
charges us to insure that its blessings are 


carried forward to future generations. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “The Wall 
of Shame,” published in the May 1963 
issue of the Weirton Steel Employees 
Bulletin, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE WALL OF SHAME 

Freedom is a sweet-sounding word. I$ 
must sound twice as sweet to those who 
know its meaning but are denied its ex- 
pression. 

In America we meet freedom on the street 
daily and, many times, fall to recognize it. 
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It is taken for granted, and rightly so, 
for it is one of the soundest building blocks 
Of our society. It is a birthright of man, but 
this Nation had to tear it from the hands of 
tyrants. We have known freedom so long 
that it has become second nature. 

Our freedom came dearly, we prize it 
greatly and display it proudly as a goal for 
the enslaved peoples of the world. 

America is the shop window for the peo- 
ple of the Communist enslaved world, for 


the suppressed peoples of the Soviet Union, 


, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, East Ger- 
Many, Red China, Cuba, and all the other 
ted nations. 

The commodity these people want to pur- 
Chase at any price is freedom. And the 
Price is high. For many it has been death. 
Thousands of Hungary's Freedom Fighters 
died in their attempt to purchase a piece 
ot our most famous and prized commodity. 
Hundreds of East Germans have died just 

trying to reach the freedom offered in West 
Germany. 
For years we have spoken of the walls 
around the enslaved countries, the Iron Cur- 
tin of the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
and the Bamboo Curtain of Communist 
China, These walls are imaginary, yet 
Strong enough to enslave the minds of men, 
to strip them of their individuality and free- 
to be whole human beings. Now we 
have a real wall, a barrier to freedom such 
as the world has never seen. 

The cement and barbed wire wall around 
East Berlin is untque in the history of man- 

d. Walls have been built to protect cities 
and nations. Walled cities were common in 
Biblical times. The Great Wall of China was 
built to protect her people from other 
Asiatic raiders. Our own pioneers built walls 
around their villages and settlements to pro- 
tect them from hostile Indians. The Magi- 
not Line was built to protect France from 
her invaders. 

Never before has a wall been built to con- 

an entire nation or part of a nation in 
Slavery, as is the case with East Germany. 
But it cannot stand long enough to enslave 
the minds of men. 

Man was born an individual, regardless of 
his nationality. The German, the Pole, the 
Russian desires individual freedom of ex- 
Pression as much as the American, 

Russia's literary minds, the writers and 
Poets, show great courage in their passive 
resistance to the Communist system through 

writing. And they are punished by 
segregated from the world literary 
Community. Russia’s greatest author, Boris 
Pasternak, was denied the right to accept 
the Nobel Prize for Literature, the greatest 
or which can be given a writer. His 
k, which included criticism of the com- 
Munistic system, was not even published in 
own country. 

The people of East Germany, though, once 
knew a type of freedom and their resistance 
to tyranny of communism takes a physical 
form. They break down the wall, they climb 
Over it, they tunnel under it, and risk being 
shot in the back in a dash for freedom. In 
efect, they say, “I'd rather be dead than 
Suppressed.” To them, even death is a form 
Of freedom. 

In time, all the concrete walls of sup- 
Pression will crumble as man expresses his 
individuality and wins the fight for his 
freedom, 

Until that time, there will be millions of 
Men looking to the window of America and 

g the voice of freedom over Radio 

Free Europe. We must maintain an attrac- 

tive window, trimmed with freedom and 

all its wares. We must present 

a goal for the world's enslaved millions. We 

Must guard our freedom jealously from the 

tyrants of the world and yet be willing to 
Share it with all mankind. 

Most of all, we should be thankful that 
We have this precious commodity. 
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Report on Results of Fifth Connecticut 
District Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
completed the tabulation of the returns 
on my 1963 questionnaire and at this 
time I wish to make my report on this 
cross-section sampling of fifth district, 
Connecticut, opinion on important 
issues which currently are confronting 
the Congress and the administration. 

In March 1963, I started the distribu- 
tion by mail of the questionnaires in 
which I requested yes or no answers on 
16 legislative and policy matters. The 
questionnaires were mailed to residents 
of my district who have at various times 
corresponded with me to express views 
on legislative and policy matters. Sub- 
sequently, I received requests for addi- 
tional questionnaires from persons who 
learned of the survey through news- 
paper, radio, and television publicity. It 
is therefore not a scientifically calcu- 
lated sampling. 

From the approximately 12,000 ques- 
tionnaires distributed, I have received 
2,110 returns or about 18 percent. This 
is the third consecutive year in which I 
have gone to the electorate for advice 
and I am gratified that in each case the 
returns on questionnaires have approxi- 
mated 18 percent. This constancy of 
returns is highly gratifying to me, but 
not surprising in view of the awareness 
and responsible interest in the problems 
of government which I know to exist in 
my district. In addition to the 2,110 
questionnaires, I have also received 
many letters from constituents who sup- 
plemented the yes or no form with ex- 
planations and expanded expressions of 
opinion. I found these of particular in- 
terest for I realize that it is virtually 
impossible to express opinion on many 
of these issues with a simple yes or no, 

I have prepared and distributed my 
questionnaire during the past 3 years as 
a means of obtaining a sample of opin- 
ion. This tabulation of returns and the 
many letters I have received will be of 
great value to me in the consideration of 
the problems before us. They do provide 
a very helpful guidance, but I want to 
make it clear, as I have in my report on 
the previous questionnaires, that I do not 
consider this a mandate in any sense and 
I shall continue to exercise my own best 
judgment on legislative questions as they 
arise. 

We have often heard it said that the 
voters of America do not take a proper 
interest in their Government and in its 
problems and responsibilities. I can as- 
sure the House, on the basis of my ex- 
perience, this cannot be said about 
Connecticut's fifth district. 

The summary of returns shows that 
50 percent or more of those participating 
in the poll would support— 

First. A naval blockade of Cuba. 


Second. Federal aid for public elemen- 
tary school construction. 
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Third. A tax cut accompanied by 
budgetary reductions. 
Fourth. Funds for the foreign aid pro- 
gram—economic. 
Fifth. Establishment of a Youth Con- 
servation Corps. 


Sixth, Compulsory arbitration of na- 
tional labor disputes, such as dock 
strikes. 

Seventh. Standardized packaging and 
labeling of consumer products enforced 
by Federal regulations. 

Eighth. Extra $1,200 income tax ex- 
emption for parents of students enrolled 
in schools of higher education. 

Ninth. A one-time reopening of the 
national service life insurance program 
to eligible veterans. : 

Tenth. Establishment of a Domestic 
Service Corps. 

Issues listed in my questionnaire and 
which would be opposed by 50 percent or 
more of those participating include the 
following: 

First. Withdrawal of the United States 
from the United Nations. 

Second, U.S. aid, under Presidential 
discretion, to Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Third. Invasion of Cuba, 

Fourth. Abolition of the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

Fifth. Reduction of the military budg- 
et for the next fiscal year. 

Sixth. Federal aid for public teachers’ 
salaries, 

Seventh. Federal aid for parochial as 
well as public schools. 

A less than 50 percent margin of sup- 
port or opposition was demonstrated in 
the balloting on the following proposals: 

First. Funds for the foreign aid pro- 
gram—military. 

Second. A program of medical care for 
the aged, whether under social security 
exclusively; under social security with 
option for private health insurance; or 
under the existing Federal-State—Kerr- 
Mills—program, 

Third. Establishment of a Department 
of Urban Affairs at Cabinet level. 

I am convinced that the increasing 
interest in Government affairs is fully 
reflected in the increasing numbers par- 
ticipating each year in my questionnaire 
poll. In 1961, I distributed 7,350 and 
received 1,375 returns. .In 1962, I dis- 
tributed 10,000 questionnaires and re- 
ceived 1,795 in return. As I have stated, 
in 1963 the questionnaire went to 12,000 
constituents and I received 2,110 returns. 

I want to point out to you that the 
questionnaire forms were not printed at 
Government expense and that those who 
returned them provided their own post- 
age. I was very pleased, too, with the 
large number of individual requests I 
received for questionnaire forms after 
initial mailing had been completed. In 
other instances there were requests from 
organizations and clubs for 50 to 100 
questionnaires and I was pleased that 
the Women’s Republican Club of Bridge- 
water, Conn.—population 1,000—re- 
quested 550 copies for distribution to 
every home in the town of Bridgewater. 
A number of Bridgewater residents had 
received the questionnaire in the initial 
mailing. 

A tally chart showing the questions 
asked and the replies received, in num- 
bers and percentages, follows: 
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Results of questionnaire, May 1963, John S. Monagan, 5th District, Connec icut 
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U,8. sid under Presidential direction to— 


y. 
6) A Domestic Service C 
6) A Youth Conservation 


(7) Federal ald to education— 


wit 
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hdrawal of the United States from the U. N. 7 
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Government Lotteries of Austria, Bel- 
gium, and Bulgaria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, out of the 

77 foreign countries which operate gov- 
ernment-run lotteries, Austria, Belgium, 
and Bulgaria are three nations which 
also appreciate the revenues derived from 
regulated and controlled gambling. 
, Austria profits not only from its lot- 
teries but from football and horseracing 
pools as well. In 1962, the total gross 
receipts of the several gambling opera- 
tions came to almost $14 million, The 
net income to the Austrian Government 
amounted to about 84% million. 

Belgium is a small but smart country 
which derives a tremendous benefit from 
its government operated lottery. Last 
year, it took in almost $1744 million in 
gross receipts—an increase of over $2 
million from the previous year. The net 
income came to $6 million, also an 
increase over the 1961 profits. These 
profits were earmarked for the Brussels 
International Exhibition and the Belgian 
Social Welfare Fund. 

Bulgaria, although a Communist coun- 
try, recognizes and capitalizes on the 
normal human urge to gamble. Last 
year, the gross receipts from its lottery 
came to over $7,700,000 of which 50 per- 
cent was given in prizes and the other 
half was turned over to the government 
treasury, 

Mr. Speaker, when will we profit from 
the example of Austria and these other 
nations which recognize that the urge 


to gamble is universal and should be reg- 
ulated and controlled? A national lot- 
tery in the United States can easily pump 
over $10 billion a year in new income to 
our Treasury which can be used to cut 
our taxes and reduce our national debt. 
When are we going to be as smart as 
these foreign countries and face up to 
the fiscal facts of life? Why not follow 
the lead taken by New Hampshire? 
What are we waiting for? 


Playing Hamlet to the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal, May 24, 1963: 

PLAYING HAMLET TO THE COMMUNISTS 


According to Adlai Stevenson, 
slavement of the Cuban people and a Rus- 
sian bridgehead in the Americas is intolera- 
ble to Americans. But we must not let the 
Russians use Cuba to divide” the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Any action, the UN. Ambassador went on, 
“without the willing assent of our friendly 
neighbors would only propel us toward the 
Communist objective.” 

Perhaps. But it is not at all clear that 
most of our hemispheric allies would vio- 
lently object to the removal of the Russians 
and/or Castro from their midst. And if 
something is really intolerable to the United 
States, as the Soviet bridgehead is, then it 
seems odd to argue that nothing at all 
should be done about it unless 20 other 
nations agree. 


“the en- 
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Our concern here, though, is not to pick on 
Mr. Stevenson in particular. Rather, what 
he is indirectly expressing is a point of view 
that has become all too apparent in the gov- 
ernment of late. While there is plenty of 
denunciation of the Communists, there is 
also a great reluctance to do anything they 
might not like no matter what provocations 
they throw at us. The ostensible fear is that 
any “confrontation” might set off a nuclear 
war, 

That is an appropriate fear for policymak- 
ers to have, but it can be carried too far. 
Look at what it is getting us. 

We have Presidential Advisor McGeorge 
Bundy implying that critics of the do-noth- 
ing Cuban policy just want to plunge the 
world into war, when in fact these critics 
have repeatedly outlined numerous steps, 
short of war, that might dislodge the unwel- 
come guests in our backyard. 

We have Under Secretary of State Averell 
Harriman trotting off to Moscow to plead 
with Khrushchev to call off the Communist 
dogs in Laos—an ugly situation we helped 
create by agreeing to a government formed 
of a coalition with Communists. 

We have the United States sanctioning & 
UN. war against a Congo Province. This was 
to avoid, so it was said, a direct United States- 
Soviet “confrontation” in that unhappy land. 

We have the United States engineering the 
handing over to Indonesia's pro-Red Sukarno 
territory to which he had no right, in viola- 
tion of the interests of our Netherlands Ally 
and with no say-so by the natives of that 
territory. 

All in all, it does not add up to a feeling 
of firmness. There are those who describe 
it in harsher terms, Some commentators 
call the present atmosphere in W. 
one of peace at any price; others label it 
appeasement, 

For our own part, we don't think it is 
that; we are sure this government would 
fight in a showdown. Part of the present 
impression, we imagine, comes from a sort 
of Hamlet complex; policy Is analyzed so 
much it gets sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought. Not necessarily useful 
thought, it should be added; often the think- 
ing seems to result in excuses for doing 
nothing. The question is not so much one 
of viewpoint about communism as it is one 
of temperament. 

The trouble with a temperamental re- 
luctance to run any risk of war is that it 
can embolden the enemy and even cause him 
to do things that might force us to war. 
The fact is that we can stand up to the 
Communists without plunging the world 
into war, as President Kennedy ably dem- 
onstrated last fall. It cannot be wholly un- 
reasonable—or wildly belligerent—to sug- 
gest that a strong stand might also get the 
Red men and arms out of Cuba, and gen- 
erally shore up our position for the edifica- 
tion of the Communist bloc. 

Certainly if we refuse to defend our vital 
interests with our unmatched power, the 
Communists won't respect them. And they 
aren’t showing much respect these days. 


Education for What?—Do Our Schools 
Teach a Basic Understanding of Com- 
munism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, Iam con- 
vinced of the great importance of teach- 
ing the students of this Nation the im- 
mediate and ultimate objectives, the 
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Strategies and tactics of communism. 
Any effort that leads to a clearer under- 
standing of how the Communist enemy 
Works, is of value to all.of us. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the Members of this House to a new book 
Which is replete with factual informa- 
tion vital to the citizen who is concerned 
about the increasing gains of commu- 


The book, “Education for What?” by 
P. C. Beezley, was published by the Book- 
Mailer, New York, N.Y. 

The following is a brief commentary by 
Mr. Beezley on his new book: 

Education for What? includes the find- 
ing of a 50-State survey on the approach of 

can school systems to teaching about 
Communism. The survey establishes that 
there is an appalling ignorance among most 
regarding the facts of communism 
and their effect upon world affairs. This 
Woeful lack of knowledge is not the fault of 
the teachers, but of the school systems and 
Of three decades of denial, distortion, and 
Omission of facts. 

Less than 10 percent of the schools make 
any use of the factual, documented reports 
Of the congressional committees and their 
thousands of pages of sworn testimony. 

schools are unaware of their existence 
Or how to obtain them. In the relatively 
few cases where these congressional reports 
are known, they are frequently derided or 
denigrated by education higher ups. 


Mr. Beezley’s book contains some spe- 
Cific suggestions for improving this situa- 
tion. Advising an examination of origi- 
Nal Communist sources, the author sug- 
gests: 

Before we dip into the early wellsprings, it 
May be advisable to assure ourselves that the 
Current fad for believing that communism 
and Communists are mellowing is merely 
Wishful thinking. Nikita Khrushchev made 
that-clear in 1955, when he said: “If you 
think that our smiles mean that we have 
abandoned the principles of Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin, you are deceiving yourselves 
cruelly.” September 28, 1959, speaking of 
&nti-Communists, he said, “The people must 
Straitjacket these madmen.” 


After substantial quotes from J. Edgar 

Toover, the author quotes the Commu- 
nist manifesto of 1960: 

In the opinion of Communists, the tasks 
Which must be accomplished first of all if 
Peace is to be safeguarded, are, to stop the 
arms race, ban nuclear weapons, their tests 
and production, dismantle foreign war bases 
and withdraw foreign troops from other 
Countries, disband military blocs, conclude 
& peace treaty with Germany, turn West 
Berlin into a demilitarized free city, thwart 
the aggressive designs of the West German 
revunchists, and prevent the revival of Jap- 
anese militarism. * Peaceful coexist- 
ence of countries with different social sys- 

does not mean conciliation of the So- 
Clalist and bourgeois ideologies * * * it is 
Indispensable to wage a resolute struggle 
against anticommunism.” 


Citizens’ Views on Test Ban 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, from the 
ivory tower of the Disarmament 
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Agency a constant stream of test cessa- 
tion semantics pours forth and ends up 
as fallout on the news and editorial 
pages of a lot of liberal newspapers. 
Occasionally, the ordinary citizens more 
directly spoken thoughts reach the light 
of print in letters to editors columns. 
Here are two samples of the opinions of 
ordinary, taxpaying, war-fighting Amer- 
ican citizens about the issue, such as 
they, in the end, who are most vitally 
concerned with its outcome: 

From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, May 20, 

1963] 
NUCLEAR Test Hatt 

We Americans are undoubtedly dupes of 
the first order. According to a national 
news broadcast Tuesday, May 14, the Atomic 
Energy Commission canceled a nuclear test 
scheduled for that morning. Although no 
reason was given it was speculated that the 
reason might lie in Russia's announcement 
the day before that they might resume test- 
ing if the United States does. 

It is hard to believe we can be so intimi- 
dated. We have already admitted we can- 
not detect Russian underground nuclear 
tests. If we could, why the requirement for 
on-site inspections? It is obvious that Rus- 
sia could be testing twice a week—every 
Tuesday and Thursday on schedule if they 
pleased. 

Since the Communists have broken 51 of 
the 52 treaties they have signed, we should 
be more amazed to hear that they are play- 
ing it straight than to hear otherwise. The 
whole question might be funny if anything 
but our national security were at stake. 

I wonder when Americans will demand, 
not ask, but demand an end to this ridicu- 
lous tic, tac, toe game of appeasement and 
start playing as if we intend to win. 

Jim DEWBERRY, Jr. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, May 22, 
1963 


Test Bans 


Sm: I have been watching, with curious 
interest, the recent letterwriting assault in 
the “Letters to the Editor” column. Fuzzy- 
minded liberals, pleading pacifists and mar- 
tyred mothers, all faithfully toeing the party 
line. Peace, says Pravda, and the Worker 
passes the word on to all the fellow travelers. 

Meanwhile Tsarapkin stalls and procras- 
tinates, Khrushchey alternately blusters 
and beams, and thousands of rock-throwing 
Pacifists storm the barricades in England. 
All of this apparently designed to force a 
premature test ban on the United States. 

What the “better Red than dead” crowd 
doesn't seem to realize is that one can easily 
be both Red and dead. A machinegun bullet 
kills an individual just as rapidly and effi- 
ciently as a 10-megaton bomb. Hungary 
learned this lesson in 1956. Communists 
haven't ceased being Communists. World 
revolution, be it by subterfuge or naked 

on, is still the order of the day. — 

The Soviets, given the chance, will con- 
tinue to build weapons systems, and when 
ready to test, will manufacture an incident 
to justify their doing so. This must be 
understood. It must also be understood that 
the development of the neutron bomb, of 
improved delivery systems, of improved mis- 
sile defense systems, and of tactical small- 
yield nuclear devices will shift the balance 
of power to the side possessing them. 

Should the balance of power shift to the 
Soviet side, giving the Communists the hope 
that they can win a nuclear war, we can 
expect precisely what the pacifists fear most. 

There are very few who don't yearn for 
peace. No one wants a nuclear holocaust. 
And yet, if we are to remain free and alive, 
we must never allow the Communists to 
think that they can win a nuclear war. 
Hopefully, faced with the inevitable massive 
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destruction of their empire, the Soviets will 
be forced to turn from war as a means of 
conquest. At this point, and only at this 
point, and with thorough means of inspec- 
tion can disarmament take place. 
RANDALL GRINDLE, 
Activities Director, Baltimore Area 
Council, Young Americans jor 
Freedom, £ 
BALTIMORE, May 7. 


Those Soviet Fishing Boats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, appearing 
in a number of papers across the coun- 
try is a syndicated article of Paul Scott 
which will make the blood of many Mem- 
bers of Congress and many Americans 
run a little cold. 

If the facts set forth in the Allen- 
Scott report are correct and the Rus- 
sians are using fishing boats operating 
out of Cuban bases to transport men and 
arms for subversive activities in the 
Latin American countries, then it is 
time for the President and the admin- 
istration to take some fast and drastic 
action. 

The article is as follows: 

THOSE Soviet FISHING Boats 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


WASHINGTON.—Russia is using a fleet of 
several hundred high-speed fishing boats 
to export Fidel Castro’s Communist revolu- 
tion to other Latin American countries. 

These ocean-going trawlers, which can sail 
rings around the World War IT naval vessels 
of neighboring Caribbean nations, are trans- 
porting arms and Red-trained guerrillas to 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Brazil. 

The fishing boats—constructed so they 
can be quickly converted for military use 
have a carrying capacity of 150 to 250 pas- 
sengers, or 300 to 550 gross tons of fish or 
arms. Their speed ranges up to 30 knots, 

In the past 6 weeks, U.S. patrol vessels 
and aircraft have regularly sighted these 
Soviet trawlers high-speed runs 
from Cuba to Mexico, concentrating on areas 
close to Guatemala and Venezuela. 

Several of these powerful Russian “fishing 
boats” were spotted early this month unload- 
ing arms and men in an isolated cove of Mar- 
garita Island off the coast of Venezuela, The 
weapons and Communist-trained guerrillas 
were en route to camps near Caracas, only 
an hour and a half by air from Margarita. 

The U.S. Consul in Veracruz, Mexico, has 
informed the State Department that 30 Rus- 
sian fishing vessels are operating in the Gulf 
of Mexico, making regular trips to Cuba and 
using Veracruz as a base for supplies. 

Many of these “fishing boats” have the 
latest electronic gear—far in excess of that 
normally deemed necessary for fishing opera- 
tions. The ships are manned by Soviet 
crews, but usually carry Cuban and other 
Spanish-speaking passengers.  ” 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, led by Outgoing 
Chief of Naval Operations George Anderson, 
are so disturbed by this growing new Russian 
threat that they have quietly launched a 
drive inside the administration and Congress 


to induce sident Kennedy and his policy- 
makers to e prompt and forceful coun- 
termeasures. 
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The military commanders stress that de- 
spite the President's public pledge to Carib- 
bean leaders at the recent Costa Rica confer- 
ence to formulate plans to build a “wall of 
men” around Cuba, nothing has yet been 
done to make this a firm policy. 

It is pointed out that the U.S. Navy, the 
only force powerful enough to halt this ex- 
panding arms and guerrilla traffic, has not 
been committed to do that. The Navy has 
neither directives nor orders to take such 
urgently needed action. 

Navy operations in Cuban waters are now 
strictly limited to the surveillance of Russian 
shipping. Even that is far from effective be- 
cause of the immense area to be covered and 
the small number of ships assigned to the job. 


Impact of Bureau of Reclamation Pro- 
gram on State Economic Develop- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, many 
times I have come before the House of 
Representatives to urge my colleagues to 
give their serious consideration and ap- 
proval of a Federal reclamation project 
that has been studied and approved by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. On each of these occasions, we 
have endeavored to spell out for this 
body the pyramid of benefits that blos- 
som out of each of these projects and 
justify their authorization as wise in- 
vestments. Proof that these benefits are 
not just dreams, but hard facts, was de- 
tailed in a speech of May 21, 1963 given 
by William I. Palmer, Assistant Com- 


Agencies here in Washington. I submit 
that speech to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 
IMPACT OF BUREAU oF RECLAMATION PROGRAM 
on STATE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
(By William I. Palmer) 
I welcome this opportunity to meet with 


our total economy. 

This will be something of an old story to 
those of you from the Western States, for 
we have worked together for more than 60 
years in putting the available water to use 
in all its multipurpose applications. The re- 
sults speak pretty much for themselves. I 
believe we who are aware of the reclamation 


country. And we don’t have to delve too far 
into world history to find out what happens 
when a nation and its people do not manage 
their natural resources properly. That must 
not happen here. 

In the United States, to quote 


pi 
the people of the United States have fed 
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upon the Nation's vast store of natural 
resources, pushing ever westward until we 
now have the most populous State in the 
Union on the Pacific coast. Although the 
West is still the fastest growing area of 
the United States in economy and popula- 
tion, it is difficult to tell just how long this 
will continue, 

The onset of industrialization, urbaniza- 
tion, and continued westward migration of 
people, industry, and commerce have put a 
severe strain on an existing irrigation 
economy in some areas which has been 
geared mostly to the production of food and 
fiber. This strain is evident on two fronts: 
water and land, And so, today, I want to 
examine our reclamation program not only 
in terms of its economic impact over past 
decades, but also to take a look into the 
future. 

The economic impact of any reclamation 
project may be measured in three periods— 
construction, development, and operation. 
The construction period has its most notice- 
able effect on the local economy for it is here 
that you can see work in process. The pur- 
chase of construction equipment and sup- 
plies from faraway places and the placing of 
key orders for the generators, turbine gates, 
powerlines, and like items extends the bene- 
ficial effects to a widening State and National 
economy. The dollars invested in equip- 
ment, supplies, and construction wages reach 
every State in the Union. As a general rule 
of thumb, we estimate that for each million 
dollars of construction on a large earth- 
fill dam, there are 49 man- years of contractor 
employment and 5 man-years of Government 
supervisory employment at the site. 

From this same expenditure we estimate 
off-site employment will provide 8 man-years 
for the contractor, another 5 years for the 
Government, and 54 man-years for suppliers 
and transporters of equipment for every mil- 
lion dollars invested. 

The grand total of on-site and off-site 
direct payroll impact per million dollars of 
investment in the particular project studied 
was 121 man-years. There is, of course, 
much variance between particular types of 
construction. 

But we look upon all these immediate im- 
pacts of reclamation construction as second- 
ary. Major construction projects of all 
kinds have a recognized beneficial effect in 
times of business slowdown, termed by many 
as pump priming. We think of reclama- 
tion construction in broader terms, recog- 
nizing the immediate benefits, but we are 
more concerned with building for the future. 
The long-term operational benefits far exceed 
those realized from immediate construction 
work. 

We estimate that the development period 
on an average reclamation project lasts not 
more than 10 years after the project goes on 
an operational basis. We recently did a 
rather exhaustive study on one to determine 
what significant effects this period had pro- 
duced in the local economy. 

On the Columbia Basin project in Wash- 

State, approximately 240,000 acres 
were developed for irrigation. What had 


been an almost exclusively wheat and graz- - 


ing type farming operation was changed over 
to a diversified pattern where more than 50 
different crops were grown, reaching a gross 
crop value of $25 million the 10th year. 

It is a notable but usual experience with 
reclamation development that irrigation con- 
tributes very little to crops which are price- 
supported and in surplus. Diversified pro- 
duction made possible by irrigation permits 
the farmer to produce for the marketplace. 
It releases him from a dependence on a one- 
crop economy. 

Total investments in the Columbia Basin 
project area, both rural and urban, reached 
$178 million during the 10-year development 
period. The major portion was in real es- 
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tate and improvements. Farm property 
values alone rose $74 million, while a con- 
current survey on adjoining dry land showed 
very little growth. There are some more 
statistics during this development period 
which will interest you. The population 
growth of this area, stimulated by expansion 
of employment and investment opportuni- 
ties in farming and derivative commerce, 
amounted to 165 percent in the first decade 
of irrigation development. The population 
in cities and towns grew from 16,500 to 
43,350, and in the rural areas from 8,500 to 
25.000. It is a truism that irrigated agricul- 
ture, with the restrictions the Federal law 
places on acreage in order to bring the maxi- 
mum benefits to the greatest number of 
people, slows the nationwide trend to larger 
and larger corporation-type farming. Popu- 
lation follows opportunity. 

Nonfarm wages in the project area during 
this 10-year period showed a total increase, 
due to the project, of $141 million. This vast 
increase in purchasing power was also re- 
flected in an 80-percent growth in business 
establishments. This amounted to 770 new 
businesses, most of them representing in- 
vestment opportunities for small, independ- 
ent, family-type operations, You can see 
from these payroll and business statistics 
how the construction benefits, while im- 
mediately important, are a relative drop in 
the bucket when compared to the long-range 
returns for which the project was authorized. 

Of most significance, however, was the 
transformation of production and marketing 
patterns. During the pre-project era local 
commerce was associated with the output of 
dry-farm and ranching enterprises, and was 
confined largely to grain elevators and live- 
stock loading pens. A decade of irrigation 
development brought mint oil extractors, 
starch and sugarbeet factories, food freez- 
ing plants, feed mills, storage warehouses 
and cellars, grading and cleaning plants, 
packaging sheds, dehydrators, seed-proc- 
essing plants, feed yards, livestock auction 
rings, and slaughterhouses. 

In all, 64 additional establishments were 
added for handling, processing, and shipping 
the newly diversified farm output. The in- 
vestment amounted to $17 million, most of 
it locally subscribed. 

Taxes are another barometer of trade. 
Real property collections in the Columbia 
Basin project area rose from $1.3 million to 
$4.3 million after a decade of development. 
Retail sales tax income also increased four- 
fold. At the end of the decade, Pederal in- 
come tax payments had increased from $3.5 
million to $13 million. 

Now, what are the long-term impacts of 
reclamation development? First of all, the 
benefits accrued during the development 
period are retained and enhanced. But there 
are other returns as well. 

Productive, economically balanced com- 
munities do not gain their vitality at the 
expense of other communities, but from thelr 
resource base. A number of such healthy 
communities complement each other and 
create an economically stable region. 

We have found this to be a natural long- 
term benefit of reclamation. In the western 
United States, where reclamation has been 
in operation for more than 60 years, we can 
point to example after example of such well- 
balanced families of communities which have 
resulted from irrigated agriculture. 

However, so attractive have these places 
proven for industries which are free to locate 
where they choose, that their agricultural 
bases have diminished and the full impact of 
irrigation is now partially obscured. It has 
been demonstrated that the comparatively 
small farms of irrigated agriculture as devel- 
oped on reclamation projects, and small in- 
dustry, complement each other. Also, the 
same pyramiding direct results from irriga- 
tion, which were shown during the develop- 
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Ment period, obtained in the long-range 
Picture. 

However, looking into the future, there is 
an area of competition for land and water 
Which must be considered. This competition 
is particularly evident today in the Pacific 
Southwest, where explosive population in- 
creases and consequent rapid growth of the 
nonagricultural sector have created an in- 
tense demand for the available and limited 
Water. The accompanying urban sprawl has 
Made heavy inroads on good croplands. Is 
this really a good thing? Is agriculture a 
second-rate enterprise compared to industrial 
boomtown? 

We do not hold, of course, that water and 
land for the farmer should take priority over 
Water and land for people and industry when 
the course of economic and social events dic- 
tates otherwise. But we would give a wide 

' berth to those who would draw blanket con- 
clusions that we no longer need the farmer; 
that we no longer need to plan for irrigation 
Of the desert, because industry, commerce, 
and subdivisions generate more money. 

First, we must remember that irrigation 
has contributed much to the high level of 
farm productivity and diversification which 
We presently enjoy. 

Second, we must remember that a large 
Segment of our industry and commerce pros- 
Pers only because of the farmer and will 
continue to thrive only as the farmer thrives. 

back 30 or 40 years, we should re- 

Member that the farmers were in a depres- 
Sion long before the stock market break and 
Tesultant general business disaster. The 
farm link was the first in the economic chain 
to break then. We must guard against it 
breaking again. 

Third, and this is very important in my 
mind, we must remember that the supply of 
Prime cropland is not unlimited. Some 
cropland is simply irreplaceable because of 
the specialty foodstuffs it will produce. This 
is true of citrus fruits, the entire commercial 
Supply of which comes to us from narrowly 
confined geographic areas in Florida and the 
Southwest. This is true of certain winter 
Vegetables such as lettuce, carrots, and celery 
Which come to us almost entirely from irri- 
Gated lands in the Southwest. 

It is unfortunately true that the same 
Warm year around sun, which makes this 
Production possible, also attracts people. 
These arenas are subjected, more than any 
Others in the Nation, to the pressures of 
urbanization and industrialization. To a 
large degree, the urban sprawl in these areas 
continues uncontrolied and in haphazard 
fashion. 

No effective provision is made, and little 
Planning takes place, to preserve those prime 
and fertile lands which alone are capable of 
Producing our winter crops of citrus and 
vegetables. : 

Once this land is committed to such urb 
uses as subdivisions, highways, airports, 
Warehouses, industrial parks, it will stay 
committed. No one will break up acres of 
concrete to turn it back to farmland. Apart 
from the physical difficulties, the develop- 
ment of the land for municipal and indus- 
trial uses will destroy the topsoil and fur- 
thermore it would be too costly. I doubt, 
too, that planners would entertain such 
thoughts in view of the tax revenues ylelded 
by and required for the urban economy. 

If we allow this urban takeover to continue 
uncontrolled, without an examination of 
Possible and reasonable alternatives regard- 
mg climate, soil, and geography, we will soon 
be hard pressed to find the lands on which 
to grow certain high value crops to meet the 
Tapid increase in our numbers. 

This association may wish to consider spon- 
soring an effort to examine the feasibility of 
Promoting a rural zoning procedure in the 
West that would protect for agriculture the 
fine productive lands that are rapidly being 
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covered with concrete and asphalt. Where 
sound urban planning will not be damaged, 
the nonagricultural uses should be chan- 
neled into areas of nonagricultural land. 
Frequently, such areas have as great or 
greater value for residential and other urban 
activity. Once an acre of fertile farmland 
is dedicated to urban use, it not only is lost 
to agriculture, but it paves the way for con- 
tinued nibbling into other acres. 

We do not now push the panic button, be- 
cause we hope a general alarm will serve the 
p . We simply make the point that 
you, as officials in charge of economic well- 
being of the future, carefully examine the 
whole range of alternative land uses with a 
view toward the requirements of future 
generations, 

But even more important than the future 
use of our land resources is that of our water. 
We in the West have lived with water short- 
ages all our lives. It is an old story to us to 
be constantly fighting to keep the supply 
ahead of the demand. Not only are we faced 
with a constantly increasing population, but 
also with increased per capita use of water. 
A combination of the two shoot our water 
needs up to almost unbelievable proportions. 

Water shortages are no longer an exclu- 
sively western problem. Where most of the 
rest of the Nation has been concerned in the 
past primarily in flood protection, it is now 
finding that the best kind of flood protection 
is to so manage the watersheds and other 
water conservation measures as to retain as 
much water as possible, rather than to en- 
courage its hurried sweep to the sea. There 
is not only a concern oyer municipal and 
industrial supplies, but more and more farm- 
ers in the East, Midwest, and Deep South 
are turning to irrigation to stabilize and 
insure crop production. Irrigation liberates 
the farmer from the straitjacket of single- 
crop economics and lets him plant for the 
market. 

We endorse and encourage this philosophy 
and offer every assistance within our author- 
ized ability. Our more than 60 years of ex- 
perience in water conservation and manage- 
ment are being constantly called upon not 
only in this country but overseas. From the 
earliest days of the point 4 program, we have 
had teams of technicians in foreign coun- 
tries and there have been thousands of 
trainees from these foreign lands work in our 
great engineering and research center in Den- 
ver and on our projects. 

We also want you to be aware that we do 
not operate on the basis of Government doles 
or handouts. More than 90 percent of the 
total Bureau of Reclamation investment 18 
reimbursable. It is nailed down by repay- 
ment contracts with the water users and 
arrangements whereby revenues from our 
numerous hydropower plants also pay a big 
share ot the costs. 

It is worthy to note also that an increasing 
share of our operations has to do with the 
development of municipal and industrial 
water supplies. I have explained how settle- 
ment and population expansion inevitably 
follow any pioneering irrigation development 
until, in some instances, the tail of urban 
expansion is now wagging the dog. p 

In our multiple-purpose approach to water 
development, we are also finding an increas- 
ing demand from established municipalities 
to incorporate their needs into our planning, 
construction, and operation from the begin- 
ning. The investment for any such purpose, 
along with the investment for power, is repaid 
with interest. We think it is one of the best 
investments the Government has or can 
make to insure our continued economic 
growth and prosperity. 

Federal development of additional munici- 
pal water supplies may also be one way out 
of the dilemma I have mentioned of the need 
for zoning to protect our choicest farmlands, 
Urban and industrial expansion generally 
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feeds in the best land because that is where 
the water supply has been provided or is the 
easiest to develop. One way we can protect 
this land is also to make a water supply 
available for munictpal expansion to less de- 
sirable agricultural lands. 

I am thinking of Salt Lake City, in my 
home State of Utah, as an example. The 
upper limits of the city, expanding onto the 
denchlands of the old Lake Bonneville shore- 
line, were pretty well fixed for many years by 
the inability to get water up to these lands. 
Since construction of the Deer Creek Federal 
Reclamation project, however, a high-line 
aqueduct has opened up new acreage which 
now boasts some of the choicest and most 
expensive residential sites in the whole met- 
ropolitan area. Yet this land would be 
almost totally valueless for crop production. 
Maybe we can save farmland elsewhere by a 
similar approach. 

So, in summary, the struggle to keep our 
available water supply ahead of the demand 
is never ending. It is not the sole respon- 
sibility of the Bureau of Reclamation or of 
the Federal Government or of any single 
State or municipality. 

It is everybody's responsibility and the 
only way we are going to win it is to keep 
everyone informed and working together. 

How many people, for example, understand 
that the tremendous dams and reservoirs we 
have and are building in the West are an- 
other fulfillment of Joseph's wise planning 
in 7 years of plenty to meet the 7 years of 
lean back in the days of the Pharoahs? 

‘The 7 years of plenty and 7 years of famine 
in those days were traceable to drouth cycles 
of high and low flood stages on the Nile. 
Primitive trrigation was practiced by letting 
the floodwater inundate lowlands where one 
annual crop was produced. When the floods 
failed to reach the usual crest, the land re- 
mained dry and the crops failed. 

Joseph met this situation by filling the 
granaries during years of plentiful produc- 
tion for use when the crops failed. We are 
going him one better by filling reservoirs in 
time of plenty for use in years of drouth so 
there will be no crop failures, 

The water situation in most of the West- 
ern States this year Is critical. Where farm- 
ers and city people have to depend on ordi- 
nary stream flow, there is trouble ahead. But 
because of the tremendous reservoir capacity 
of reclamation projects, we do not antici- 
pate any major crisis in areas served by our 
facilities. 

We are thus creating an economic stability 
to replace the ups and downs of farm and 
urban pocketbooks and bank accounts which 
reflected the annual pattern of precipitation. 
I know of no area in the Western United 
States today that would willingly abandon 
any reclamation project undertaken by the 
Federal Government, even though they are 
paying cold, hard cash into the Federal 
Treasury as reimbursement for the Federal 
investment. 

And that, to me, seems to be the ultimate 
In the way of a testimony to the successful 
economic impact of reclamation on the 
Western States in which we operate. 


New Haven Symphony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, we all 
know that future generations will look 
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back at us not so much through the eyes 
of politicians as through those of our 
artists. As a gifted writer has put it: 

In the last analysis, the realm of the mind 
and spirit is the dwelling place of man’s en- 
during power. 


When artists in all parts of our coun- 
try—in small cities as well as in our great 
metropolises—contribute to this endur- 
ing power, it isa healthy sign. This was 
true when the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra, of New Haven, Conn., gave a 
performance in Lincoln Center, New 
York City. According to the New York 
Times of April 26, 1963, the orchestra 
performed with “a feeling of excitement 
and vitality that is immediately trans- 
mitted to the audience,” and the New 
York Herald Tribune described Frank 
Brieff as “a highly cultivated conductor, 
who knows not only the score, but all 
about it.” 

I want to congratulate the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra. They have shown 
that a community of modest size has the 
talent to make good in the big city. 
These fine reviews before a critical audi- 
ence in Lincoln Center should be a source 
of encouragement to communities 
throughout the country to seek out 
promising local talent and give increased 
opportunities to musicians and artists 
everywhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the complete reviews from 
the Times and Tribune printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in order that all 
the Nation can share Connecticut’s satis- 
faction in this achievement. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 26, 1963] 
Music: Connecricur Nicht—Nzw Haven 
SYMPHONY AT PHILHARMONIC HALL 
(By Harold C. Schonberg) 

As one travels around the country and lis- 
tens to local the high level of ac- 
complishment never ceases to astonish. 
Even in semiprofessional orchestras there 
generally are an assurance and a technical 

that make the results almost 
rr gc pa to those achieved in the big 

Part of that is due to a tradition of or- 
chestral playing in America. We traditional- 
ly have been an orchestral nation, as op- 
posed to an operatic nation. Buta good part 
also belongs to a group of well-trained con- 
ductors, predominantly Americans, who have 
succeeded beyond all expectations in taking 
Taw material and whipping it into shape. 

Wednesday night saw the arrival of the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra in Phil- 
harmonic Hall. The occasion was named 
“Connecticut Night at Lincoln Center.” We 
have, of course, had out-of-State orchestras 
in Lincoln Center; Boston and Philadelphia 
are regular visitors. But this was the first 
time that a sovereign State associated itself 
with a musical program in the hall. 

A large audience from Connecticut came 
along to cheer its heroes and heroines on, 
and to cheer the conductor, Frank Brieff, 
who has been with the New Haven Symphony 
for 11 years. Mr. Brieff is not a stranger 
to New York. He is the conductor of the 
Bach Aria Group, and even before going to 
New Haven he had been active in concert 
and radio work in this city, 

Mr. Brieff has made for himself a fine or- 
chestra, It is well balanced, the quality of 
playing is excellent and the conductor has 
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seen to it that the various choirs mesh beau- 
tifully. Like all orchestras a shade under 
the first rank, the New Haven Symphony 
lacks the ultimate in sheen. But, also like 
all equivalent orchestras, the New Haven 
players throw themselves into the music as 
though it were a matter of life or death. 
There is none of the blase attitude of their 
big city brothers, and they do communicate 
a feeling of excitement and vitality that is 
immediately transmitted to the audience. 

The program selected by Mr. Brieff was of 
unusual interest, and it contained two New 
York premieres. Luigi Dallapiccola's “Three 
Questions With Two Answers,” a 14-minute 
score composed this year, was commissioned 
by the New Haven Symphony. It represents 
Dallapiccola's serene serlalism—a 12-tone 
technique that in his hands often comes 
close to consonance. There is no question, 
but that in his veins flows the blood of Verdi. 

Dallapiccola’s ear remains as delicate as 
ever, and his score is full of wispy sounds in 
unusual combinations. There is some 
curiously Ivesian about it. One thought of 
Ives’ “Central Park in the Dark” and “The 
Unanswered Question.” Like those two 
scores, the Dallapiccola has an enigmatic 
and a very personal quality. Even the title is 
Ivesian. 

The other premiere was Ives“ “Thanks- 
giving and Forefathers’ Day,” a typically wild, 
multitonal, jaggedly scored work floating over 
snatches of hymn tunes and patriotic songs. 
It Is genuine Americana, as nearly all Ives is, 
and also genuine music—strong, original, and 
filled with creative impulse. 

In the more conventional works on the pro- 
gram, the orchestra followed Mr. Brieff’s 
secure, sturdy beat like veterans. The 
“Euryanthe” Overture received a spirited per- 
formance, highly rhythmic, never losing out 
in detail. Haydn’s Le Matin“ Symphony 
was played by a reduced orchestra, and with 
harpsichord continuo. All was neat, fluent 
and musical. In the Ravel Left-Hand Con- 
certo, John Browning sounded flustered at 
his entrance—who wouldn't? Ravel asks 
impossible things—but soon settled down 
to give an accurate, rather hard-sounding 
performance. 

There was still another piece, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” in which Helen Boat- 
wright from New Haven was the soloist. This 
is worth mention because, for once, a con- 
ductor took a sensible tempo. Now if only 
those revolting snare-drum rolls can be 
stamped out for good. 

THE PROGRAM 


Connecticut Night at Lincoln Center, New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Frank Brieff, with John Browning, pianist. 
At Philharmonic Hall. 

“Euryanthe Overture,” Weber. 

“Symphony No. 6,” Haydn. 

“Three Questions With Two Answers” (first 
New York performance), Dallapiccola. 

“Thanksgiving and Forefathers’ * from 
Holiday Symphony,” Ives. 

“Piano Concerto for the Left Hand,“ Ravel. 
From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 

26, 1963] 


Rivats DOWN THE LINE AND IN Bra LEAGUE 


(By Paul Henry Lang) 

There is a tendency among New York con- 
certgoers to regard musical geography with a 
complacency that reminds one of the head- 
line in a London paper: “Storm in Channel, 
Continent Isolated.” Sitting in New York, 
we see between Philadelphia and Boston 
nothing but ourselves. 

Wednesday night Philharmonic Hall was 
host to an orchestra from the way station of 
New Haven, which as you know is a small 
town in Connecticut named after a splendid 
railroad, and hence not really entitled to a 
full-fledged symphony orchestra. But small 
as it is compared to the mighty metropolis 
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on the Hudson, New Haven does have one 
permanent resident orchestra, thus at least 
numerically equaling our sole proud posses- 
sion, the New York Philharmonic. But then, 
New Haven does have a significance on the 
cultural map that transcends the fame of the 
great Winchester rifie and Colt revolver that 
are manufactured there. 

This “provincial orchestra” turned out to 
be a thoroughly professional major ensemble. 
The strings are well drilled and unanimous,- 
the woodwinds accurate and expressive, and 
the brass solid but mellow. The beginning 
of the “Euryanthe” overture was a trifle ath- 
letic, but the players took the sharp pace 
without flinching. The sound was a bit hard, 
but one cannot tell in Philharmonic Hall 
whether it was their fault or the hall’s; used 
to the mellowness of New Haven's Woolsey 
Hall, the orchestra could not change its 
acoustic complexion overnight. But in the 
following Haydn symphony everything was 
shipshape. 

Frank Brieff, the New Haven maestro, is a 
highly cultivated conductor who knows not 
only the scores but all about it. Haydn's 
Symphony No. 6 presents plenty of problems, 
for the budding high-classic composer flirts 
here with the old baroque concerto. Mr. 
Brieff had a nicely balanced orchestra and 
did full justice to the delectable solos and 
musical jokes which abound in the work. 

Luigi Dallapiccola’s “Three Questions, With 
Two Answers,” is a difficult serial work, and 
while a little long and presenting some in- 
stances of overintellectualized music, this 
composer's ming! is alertly awake and curious; 
it has not killed the faculty of surrender to 
the impulse of life. The work has a meta- 
physical “program” but it does not hurt the 
music too much. One scarcely expects an 
Italian composer to fall for this northern 
stuff, but I guess once you accept serialism 
the Germanic vapors go with it. 

The many delicate blends of sonority were 
beautifully realized by conductor and orches- 
tra; the New Haven Symphony does not have 
to take a back seat to any other. 


The Late Honorable Jed Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 13, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 

WasuHiIncrTon, D.C., May 16, 1963. 
The Honorable VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Vicror: I appreciate your thought- 
fulness in writing me with reference to our 


mutual good friend, the Honorable Jed John- 


son. Your letter was the first information 
that I had about the passing of our friend. 
It came as a shocking surprise as I had so 
recently had a fine visit with him. 

As you know, I served 10 years in the Con- 
gress with Jed. He was an able Congress- 
man, a warmhearted friend, and a good and 
kindly man. If there were words that could 
carry a message that would comfort and 
sustain his fine family in their loss, I would 
want words to reach and surround them. 
But words are futile at times like these, and 
it is good to know that his dearly loved ones 
will be.comforted and sustained by the warm 
remembrances of his faithful, kindly, and 
gentle life as husband, father, and friend. 
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I like to think as the poet once said, that 
“there is no death—the stars go down to rise 
upon some fairer shore.” 

’ ‘Thanking you for your letter and personal 
Tegards, 
Your friend, 
LYLE BOREN, 
Former Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Oklahoma. 


The Constitution: Worth Having, Worth 
-~ Defending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, many 
people these days feel it is fashionable 
to wink at the Constitution and to ques- 
tion the wisdom of the Founding Fathers. 
Too few of our citizens give serious 
thought to the real value of the Consti- 
tution and the need to constantly strive 
to preserve its integrity. : 

One of my young constituents, Jay B. 
Stephens, an lith grade student at the 
Le Mars, Iowa, Community School, re- 
Cently chose the Constitution as his 
subject for the American Legion Oratori- 
cal Contest in Iowa. Jay is a member of 
the National Honor Society and a dele- 
gate to Iowa Boy’s State this year. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include his speech so 
that high school students in other parts 
of the Nation may have an opportunity 
to read his worthwhile comments. 

THE CONSTITUTION: WORTH HAVING, WORTH 
DEFENDING 

In the rapidly changing world of today, 
& flexible, yet concrete foundation for 
government is needed. The Constitution of 
the United States of America meets both 
of these needs. 

When the designers of the Constitution 
met in 1787, they desired to establish a form 
of government that would derive its power 
from the consent of the governed. These 
men sincerely desired to write a document 
that would last throughout the ages as the 
foundation of our democratic government. 

Never before had such a document been 
Written, and never since has a document 
been so profoundly established. : 

Our forefathers, in bringing forth this 
New institution of government, 
the need of a government which was fair to 
all concerned. They took great pains to 
Meet this need. These constitutional archi- 
tects guaranteed the American citizens cer- 
tain freedoms. They provided for a divi- 
sion of power between a Federal and State 
governments. They designed the principle 
of separation of powers. The granted to the 
Citizens of this land the right to free elec- 
tions. The effort and meditation used in 
framing this institution of government has 
had its effect: No institution of government 
has withstood the trials of the world as has 
this 176 year old masterpiece of freedom and 
democracy. 

In the words of Longfellow in his “Bulld- 
ing of the Ship,": 
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“We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat 
In what a forge and in what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope.” 


A document that has withstood the ray- 
ages of time, as has the Constitution, is 
surely worth the support of the American 
citizens. 

The Constitution is a foundation of gov- 
ernment worth supporting and worth fight- 
ing for. In this document, as instituted by 
the “Bill of Rights,” are the freedoms of 
the American citizen. Surely the American 
citizen enjoys more individualism, more 
freedoms, and more dignity than any other 
person in the world. I support this docu- 


ment because I enjoy my freedoms and only 


through the Constitution have they been 
made available unto me. Without these in- 
herent freedoms, Americans would soon find 
themselves under a despotic system of gov- 
ernment. As guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment, we enjoy freedom of religion, speech, 
assembly, and petition. The religious activi- 
ties of the individual are left entirely to his 
own discretion. We are free to assemble 
when we wish. We are granted the right to 
speak when we desire, and the accompanied 
right of freedom of the press. However, cer- 
tain limitations are placed upon these rights 
as in advocating government overthrow. 
Certainly if the government controlled the 
communications media, we would soon find 
ourselves under a system of government in 
which our rights and liberties would be- 
come nil. 

In our democratic government the Con- 
stitution divides governmental authority be- 
tween a central and state governments. In 
contrast to the Unitary system, the Federal 
Government can not designate or remove 
powers to or from the State governments, 
In our system the Constitution is the source 
of both central and state authority and 
each unit has a core of power independent 
of the desires of those who control the other 
level of government. Because of this princi- 
ple, the Constitution is a document worth 
having and worth defending. To the na- 
tional government are granted certain legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers. These 
powers are enumerated and are vested in 
national authority. However, the important 
principle is the fact that subdivisional gov- 
ernments do exist. These state governments 


the national government. 
powers concurrent with both the Federal 
and State governments and those powers 
denied both. 

SEPARATION OF POWERS 


The Constitution protects our right 
through the system of separation of powers. 
These three departments: legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive are constitutionally and 
politically independent of each other. The 
personnel of these branches are chosen by 
different procedure and hold office inde- 
pendently of the other branches. It is this 
political independence and the distribution 
of functions that maintain our freedoms 
and liberties. Whether you or I be in the 
majority or the minority we are represented 
in our Government. The framers of the 
Constitution recognized that the separation 
of powers is an important principle to pre- 
vent any single segment of our country 
from gaining complete control of our Goy- 
ernment. 

The checks governing these powers are 


veto an act of Congress; however, 
this veto with a two- 
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majority vote. Congress also has the power 
of impeachment. The President appoints 
the Supreme Court Justices, but the approval 
of the Senate is necessary. The Supreme 
Court has the power of the judicial review 
by which they can declare an act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional. Thus, we see that 
the independence of these branches is per- 
haps more important than the distribution 
of functions. The method of choosing these 
Officials is important in maintaining the in- 
dependence of each branch. The President 
is elected by popular vote and the electoral 
college. This is in contrast to many systems 
where the majority party in the legislature 
chooses the Chief Executive. The legisla- 
tive body is chosen by the people. Congress 
is established on the bicameral system. 
When the fathers of the Constitution gave 
birth to this great document, they wished 
to give life to a branch that had political 
security and independence. In doing this, 
they felt that a branch with its personnel 
in politically secure positions would not be 
subjected to the passing whims of the Na- 
tion. To meet this need, out of the womb 
of the Constitutional Convention the Su- 
preme Court was conceived. A justice is a 
member of the Supreme Court until death 
or retirement. Because of his security, a 
justice will concern himself with the wel- 
fare of the country for the future. Thus 
this branch was established politically inde- 
pendent of the President and Congress. 
Because of the independence of these three 
branches and the distribution of functions 
among them, as set down in the Constitu- 
tion, I believe the Constitution is a docu- 
ment worth having and worth supporting. 

The system used in electing our govern- 
mental officials is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant part of our Constitution. Only through 
the will of the people can our Nation remain 
free. The basis for all our freedoms comes 
from the theory that governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. The 
President is elected by the vote of the people 
and the electoral college. He is elected be- 
cause he the qualities the people 
of the United States desire in their Chief 
Executive. 

The legislative department is divided in 
such a way that one group of people cannot 
gain a complete monopoly of this branch. 
The House of Representatives is based on 
population. Because it is felt that the House 
of Representatives is closer to the péople, 
all bills concerning revenue must originate 
in the House. However, to remove the possi- 
bility of virtually eliminating a small State 
from any legislative power, the Senate was 
established in such a manner as to insure 
equal representation for small and large 
States alike. The Senate represents the peo- 
ple, but perhaps it represents more minori- 
ties and upper class groups. However, the 
basic principle of democracy is followed in 
selection of Members for Congress. That is: 
The individual citizen has the right to elect 
his reprerentatives. Because of the principle 
of free elections, the people of the United 
States have been able to remain free and 
independent. This principle, established un- 
der the Constitution, is a concrete reason 
for having the Constitution and defending 
it to the utmost degree. For without this 
governmental idea, the liberties we prize and 
the rights we strive to maintain would soon 
fade from our great land. Yes, the Consti- 
tution is an institution of government worth 
having and worth defending. It vests au- 
thority in both the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. It protects us from despotism 
through separation of powers. It guaran- 
tees its citizens rights and liberties. It de- 
rives its authority from the consent of the 
governed. It has withstood the perils of 
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time, It has passed through the ages as a 
lighthouse of freedom and security. 

Yes, this is truly a great institution of 
government. In defense of the Constitution 
we must concur with two of the greatest 
statesmen of our time. Winston Churchill: 
“I have nothing to offer but blood, toll, tears, 
and sweat.” But these I gladly give, so that, 
as Abraham Lincoln stated, the Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


Ethan Shepley for Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1636 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who believes that educators have a 
great role to play in public life, and es- 
pecially in the Republican Party, I was 
very interested to have brought to my 
attention by Iowa educators the front 
page editorial in the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, May 6, which urges the dis- 

ed retired chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, the Honorable Ethan 
Shepley, to be considered as the Republi- 
can candidate for Governor of Missouri. 

In Iowa, we know what a distinguished 
and amazingly outstanding lawyer, civic 
leader and educator he has been. The 
publisher and editors of the Globe Demo- 
erat are to be commended for bringing 
out so early the fact that there are com- 
petent educators in the Republican 
Party who should be considered for elec- 
tive offices. 

The full text of the editorial follows: 

ETHAN SREPLEY FOR GOVERNOR 

For many years, Missourians of both po- 

litical parties and of every philosophical 

on have been saying that Ethan 
Shepley is the ideal man to be Governor of 
Missouri 


His whole life has been one of dedication 
to the public service. A graduate of Yale, 
and a volunteer in World War I Who was 
commissioned as an Army second leuten- 
ant, he was graduated from Washington Un- 
iversity Law School. From the very begin- 
ning, he has interested himself in every as- 
pect of the public welfare. 

Ethan Shepley might have ae him- 
self with a distinguished career & prom- 
inent law firm, but he kept returning time 
and again to serve the people—often at great 
expense to himself and to his legal practice. 

In 1930, at the bottom of the depression, 
he became the city’s youngest Community 
Chest president, and an eminently success- 
ful one. He has served on many important 
citizens committees, from selecting the first 
St. Louis County Police Board to shaping 
the new State constitution in 1945. 

He was president of the United Charities 
in 1940, and president of the Community 
Chest in 1947 and 1948, 

Between assignments for the people, he 
became one of Missouri's and America’s most 
outstanding lawyers. 

Ethan Shepley was elected a director of 
Washington University in 1940, became pres- 
ident of the corporation in 1951, and in 
1954—at the urgent insistence of his fellow 
trustees—became chancellor, an office in 
which he served with distinction through 
1961. 


Though not an educator, he won and 
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maintained the admiration and respect of 
the academic as well as the civic community. 

A churchman, he has been senior warden 
of Christ Church Cathedral, and lay delegate 
to three diocesan conventions. He was the 
Globe-Democrat Man of the Year in 1957, 
and has been accorded many honorary de- 
grees and awards. 

Ethan Shepley has been interested in Re- 
publican political affairs throughout his life- 
time and has worked vigorously behind the 
scenes for Republican candidates, though he 
has been chiefly interested in politics in the 
higher sense. 

Most of all, Ethan Shepley has a com- 
passion for mankind and a devotion to the 
public service that is rarely found. Every- 
thing that he has ever done has been doc- 
umentary to this central concept. 

His enormous ability, his towering pres- 
tige, his quick and facile grasp of the science 
of government, his abounding energy, his 
proven abilities as an administrator, ideally 
equip him to be Governor of this State. 

Ethan Shepley, as a candidate, would raise 
the sights of government in Missouri. 

Better men and women would be encour- 
aged to become candidates for statewide and 

onal offices, for the general assem- 
bly, and for local offices in the cities and 
townships. 

His candidacy would restore two-party 
government, which is indispensable to good 
government, to Missouri. 

It is very rarely that any State has the 
opportunity to avail itself of the services of 
so dedicated and outstanding a man as 
Ethan Shepley. The descendant of patriots, 
Cabinet members, Ambassadors and distin- 
guished jurists, he is, in his own right, one 
of the truly great men of Missouri and of 
America, 

In the interests of good government for 
all the people, we most sincerely hope that 
Ethan Shepley will be persuaded to become 
the Republican nominee for Governor of 
Missouri in 1964, 

If he does, we predict his election by all 
of the people in next year’s general election, 
and 4 years of unprecedented achievement 
in Jefferson City, which will further advance 
the cause of good government and the wel- 
fare of all Missourians. 


Small Business and the Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27,1963 . 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have long been interested in the special 
problems of small business in this coun- 
try. As a strong believer in competition 
and free enterprise, I have felt that our 
independent business firms represent a 
stronghold of American enterprise. 
While a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I introduced the resolution 
that would have provided legislative au- 
thority for a permanent House Small 
Business Committee. I am again spon- 
soring similar legislation in the Senate. 

In connection with my support of small 
business activity, I have come to know 
Mr. George J. Burger, founder of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, who is a man of unusual at- 
tainments, perseverance, and dedication 
to his work. A few weeks ago, Mr. Burger 
made an important statement on tax re- 
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duction and revision before the Senate 
Small Business Committee. Because it 
contains sound and intelligent comment 
on the current tax debate, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, together with 
a letter sent to me by Mr. Burger on 
May 14. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 

BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., May 14, 1963. 
Hon. GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator GEORGE: Due to your 
consistent interest as it relates to small 
business during your tenure in Congress be- 
ginning as a Member of the House—your 
action at that time was confirmed when you 
introduced the resolution that would pro- 
vide legislative authority for the House 
Small Business Committee, In this you are 
to be congratulated again. 

With very high regards and thanking you 
for your consideration, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


— 


Tax REDUCTION AND REVISION 


(By George J. Burger) 

I am George J. Burger, vice president, 
legislative activities, National Federation of 
Independent Business. We are a national 
organization composed solely of smaller, in- 
dependent business and independent profes- 
sional people. Our home office is San Mateo, 
Calif. I am in charge of the Washington, 
D.C., office. 

Presently we have over 190,000 individual. 
directly supporting and participating mem- 
bers throughout all 80 States. This num- 
ber is increasing every week. From the 
standpoint of number of directiy supporting 
and participating members, we are the larg- 
est business-professional organization in the 
country. r 

Our main function is one of encouraging 
these independent enterprisers—who are the 
admitted backbone of our free enterprise sys- 
tem, and who are one of the strong pillars 
supporting our very liberties—to take a con- 
tinuing, active, informed interest in Gov- 
ernment affairs—State and national—and of 
providing them with programs to do so in 
an intelligent, effective manner. 

I will not describe our method of opera- 
tion. Most, if not all, the members of this 
committee have become familiar with the 
federation over the 20 years of our Wash- 
ington activities, I will say only that in the 
federation, members speak directly for them- 
selves—in their statements, officers voice only 
the opinion of the membership. Through 
The Mandate polls (regular reports on which 
have been furnished to you) we determine 
the majority position of the membership. 

This sets the federation’s course. Through 
our special fact-finding surveys (“How's 
Business With You?" 1962—“Let’s Take Care 
of Our Business-Government,” 1963) we 
make it possible for members to tell us, and 
through us all in Government, the factual 
basis behind the many problems which are 
attacked by bills presented for vote in vari- 
ous issues of The Mandate. First of all, we 
want to congratulat® your committee on 
these hearings. Small businesses of this 
country regard this as an area of prime im- 
portance in their operation. These facts 
are demonstrated clearly in our The Mandate 
polls and special surveys. 

For instance, in our December 1962 man- 
date No. 280 (appendix A), 62 percent of our 
members insisted that Congress make consid- 
eration of tax reductions its first order of 
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business in 1963. Further, in our special 
fact-finding 1962 “How's Business With 
You?” survey (sample copy and year-end 
tabular report on file with your committee), 
to which we received 56,486 signed responses, 
We questioned members on the desirability 
ot tax reductions, action against unfair com- 
Petition, imports, etc. By far the largest 
number of respondents—some 41,445— 
Checked tax reduction as their most pressing 
need. 

Interestingly, in the tax area we asked 
Members what they thought was most 
Needed: Lower tax rates, faster depreciation, 
Plowback allowances, or self-employed retire- 
Ment plans. We found the following: 

1. 20,679 respondents checked self-em- 
Ployed retirement plans; 

2. 18,208 respondents checked lower rates; 

3. 16,216 respondents checked plowback al- 
‘lowances; and 

4. 11,496 respondents checked faster de- 
Preciation, 

As you. know, Congress in 1962 moved a 
great distance to meet the No. 1 need ex- 
Pressed by our members by ehactment of 
H.R. 10 and S. 59, the private retirement 
Program bills. Furthermore, Congress and 
the administration moved a great distance 
toward meeting the Nos. 3 and 4 needs in the 
enactment of H.R. 10650 (which provides an 
Additional 7-percent tax credit to assist in 
the replacement of equipment and machin- 
ery) and in announcement of a $1.5 billion 

in depreciation allowances. 

This, of course, leaves the No. 2, lower 
Tates, need still up in the air. 

Now, how do our members—who are a 
bona fide cross section of all smaller, inde- 
Pendent business and professional people in 
Our country (incidentally, the largest such 
Cross section in any single business organiza- 
tion in the land)—feel about action toward 
lower rates? 

To put it bluntly, our members stand four- 
Square that tax rates must be reduced, with 
due consideration to the needs in small, in- 
dependent business and independently op- 
erated professional vocations. They strongly 
prefer that these reductions be accompanied 

matching reductions in Gevernment 
Spending. However, just how they would 
Choose if they were faced with making the 
hard choice of accepting a tax reduction 
Without matching spending cuts is a ques- 
tion that no one can answer. 

Let's look at the record: 

First, as to the administration's tax pro- 
Posals, in our February 1963 mandate No. 281 
(appendix B), we found that 66 percent of 
Our members favored the proposal for a 

- three-stage tax cut, 70 percent of our mem- 
bers favored the administration’s proposals 
for reduction of personal income tax rates, 
and 53 percent of our members favored the 
administration's proposals to reduce cor- 
Porate income tax rates, 

While on this, we want to credit the com- 
mittee and its staff for action taken last 

ber, before the tax pro had 
firmed up, for recommending that the admin- 
istration give due consideration to smaller, 
independent corporations. We of the fed- 
eration were happy to support this endeavor, 
in communications we sent to the White 
House. We share the pleasure expressed by 
your chairman, Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, and 
his colleague, Senator Anan BELA, in your 
Weekly staff report of April 6, over the fact 
that the President has seen fit to include— 
at least to some meaningful extent—the sug- 
gestion in his tax reduction proposals. 

Tn any case, as to the question of tailoring 
these bills to those in smaller, independent 
business and the professions in the mandate 
No, 281, we also asked our members to express 
themselves on the Senate Small Business 
Committee’s November-December recom- 
Mendation on corporate tax reduction. We 
found that 59 percent favored this recom- 
Mendation, against 53 percent who favored 
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the administration's corporate tax revision 
plan. 

We have made almost the same finding in 
our 1963 “Let’s Take Care of Our Business— 
Government” special, factfinding survey 
(sample copy and first 2-month tabular re- 
port attached), In the first 2 months of 
this particular survey (which will require 
a full year for entire membership coverage), 
on the basis of 6,690 signed responses re- 
ceived from members throughout the entire 
50 States, we have found a 5-1 preference 
(3,456 “yes” to 701 “no” expressed for the 
Senate Small Business Committee’s Novem- 
ber—December corporate tax reduction rec- 
ommendation to the administration, against 
an approximate 1.7-1.4 rejection (1,429 “yes” 
to 1,652 mo) of an alternative proposition 
that corporation tax rates be reduced “by 
5 percentage points all along the line, re- 
gardless of size of corporate income.” 

As to the preference expressed for the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee corporate tax 
reduction plan—as you know, few business- 
men do not aspire to grow. This is part of 
the very nature of our freedom of opportu- 
nity and competitive economy system. His- 
torically, the most severe growing pains are 
experienced in the transition between. small 
and large business. A number of our mem- 
bers are in this stage. Our membership is 
limited to independently operated and owned 
firms which are not dominant in their lines. 
They are experiencing the difficulties in the 
early surtax area. Others hoping to grow 
behind them anticipate this difficulty. 
Therefore, clearly they would prefer a plan 
that would reverse the tax rates and extend 
the 22-percent levy to a $50,000 cutoff, to a 
plan that would reverse the normal tax rates, 
keep the present 625,000 cutoff, and effec- 
tively Increase the present surtax by 3 per- 
centage points. 

Further, we are asking members in this 
same special survey whether they prefer to 
have individual income taxes reduced evenly 
all along the line regardless of size of in- 
come, or to have the larger reductions made 
in the lower income brackets. To date the 
margins are running 2-1 (2,909 “yes” to 1,434 
no“) in favor of the former, but 3-1 in 
favor of the latter (2,987 “yes” to 1,123 “no’’). 
These particular tax rates apply equally, of 
course, to unincorporated business and pro- 
fessional operations the same as to individ- 
uals. 

We have told you that we do not know how 
our members would feel about the question 
of having taxes cut without offsetting Federal 
spending reductions. 

We might have answered this question 
“Yes” during 1962, In a bluntly worded poll 
in our July 1962 Mandate No. 277 (appendix 
C, attached) we asked members: “Should 
Congress cut personal and corporate tax 
rates across-the-board this year? (Some 
business and labor groups suggest this to 
strengthen the economy, even if it results in 
an increased national debt.)” The result, a 
vote of 50 percent for, 47 percent against, 
and 3 percent no opinion. Additionally, in 
our 1962 special survey we asked: “Do you 
think Congress should make tax reductions 
now?” Our 56,486 responses broke down as 
follows: 73 percent (41,445) for, 18 percent 
(10,079) against, and 9 percent (4,962) no 
opinion. 

Today, however, the mood seems one of 
much uncertainty, if not of opposition to tax 
cuts without matching spending cuts. In 
our February 1963 Mandate No. 281 we 
asked: “Do you believe that Congress should 
match tax cuts by Federal spending cuts on 
a dollar-for-dollar basis, before finally enact- 
ing tax reductions?” ‘The result, a vote of 
83 percent for, 14 percent against, and 3 per- 
cent no opinion. This would seem clear 
enough, except for one consideration—our 
findings to date in the 1963 special survey. 
One of our questions is: “Should Congress 
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cut taxes this year?" Of the 6,690 replies 
to date, 46 percent (3,067) favor such cuts, 
20 percent (1,836) oppose the cuts, and 34 
percent (2,287) express no opinion. 

Two things must be considered in connec- 
tion with these 1963 poll and survey results. 
First, the poll was taken and the survey is 
being taken during a period of exceptionally 
intense, sometimes quite bitter, and widely 
publicized debate over the question whether 
taxes should be reduced if such contributes 
to a greater deficit. Second, to the extent 
such reductions would add to the deficit, 
this increased deficit would be of a different 
nature from any other increases, in that 
spending control of the moneys involved 
would be in the hands of individuais and 
private enterprise rather than in the hands 
of Uncle Sam at Washington. 

In any case, as to the polls and surveys, 
two factors stand out. First, the change in 
vote between Mandate No. 277 and Mandate 
No. 281—from 47 percent opposition to tax 
cuts that might increase deficits, to 86 per- 
percent opposition to enacting tax cuts with- 
out offsetting tax reductions. Second, the 
change in response between the 1962 and 
1963 special surveys, which is not appreciable 
in the category of opposition to tax cuts, but 
which is heavily in the “I don't know,” or “I 
don’t care to express an opinion" category. 

For this reason, we do hope it will be pos- 
sible for the administration and the Congress 
to effect the maximum reasonable economies 
in spending programs this year, because 
smaller independent business and profes- 
sional people do need, and can very much 
use, tax reductions this year. 

As to the question how such reductions 
would affect small firms there can be one an- 
swer only: The reductions—while perhaps 
the most desirable—would be helpful. For 
instance, estimates they would 
effect a tax savings of $233 million a year for 
corporations earning under $25,000. This 
saving, when added to savings made possible 
under the 1958 $260 million Small Business 
First Step Tax Revision Act, the 1962 depre- 
ciation revisions, and the 1962 7-percent tax 
incentive, can do nothing but further 
strengthen the financial position of smaller 
business units—proprietorships, partner- 
ships, as well as corporations. 

Second, as is well known, small business 
sales and profits tend to be much more 
volatile than those of their big business 
competitors. For instance, as Mr. John 
Horne, Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, points out, earnings of 
small manufacturers increased by 44 percent 
as between the first three quarters of 1961 
and the first three quarters of 1962, while 
the earnings of large manufacturers in- 
creased by 22 percent. Also, as the Treasury 
Department points out, under the 1963 pro- 
posals small corporations will achieve reduc- 
tions of about 27 percent, compared with 4 
percent reductions for their giant competi- 
tors. To the extent that smaller corpora- 
tions are able to retain more of their earn- 
ings during periods of profit increases than 
are their larger competitors, it is clear that 
their position is nothing but strengthened. 

While on this subject, we would like to 
point out that we have polled our members 
in various mandates, over a long period of 
years, on the question of income averaging 
such as is proposed in the administration’s 
tax revision proposals, In each and every 
case we have received a favorable response. 

Frankly, we are much intrigued by the 
thought that to the extent that these tax 
reductions might very well make it possible 
for the Small Business Administration to 
do a far more comprehensive job in its finan- 
olal assistance operations. To the extent that 
reductions improve the financial position of 
small units, to that very extent this agency, 
which has been and is doing an excellent 
job, will be able to get more mileage, so to 
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speak, out of each and every one of its lend- 
ing assistance dollars. That can be nothing 
other than a further step in the right direc- 
tion. 

It is most important for Congress to act in 
this tax area. The more than 4.5 million 
small firms in the United States comprise 
about 95 percent of all businesses in the Na- 
tion. They employ 30 million - 
most 50 percent of our entire work force— 
and account for 40 percent of all business 
activity. As a matter of fact, reports by 
your own committee some years ago indi- 
cated that in some lines of trade, particu- 
larly retailing, small firms account for as 
much as 80 percent of business activity, and 
employ as much as 70 percent of all the gain- 
fully employed. All of this is in addition to 
the fact that basically small and growing 
businesses are the units which emphasize 
the competitive aspects of our economy, and 
by their very act of being and succeeding are 
concrete evidence that the basic freedom of 
opportunity in our country—which is so vital 
& part of the mix that goes into bulwarking 
our individual freedoms. 

In short, small business is vital to our Na- 
tion, both from the standpoint of the part 
played economically and from the standpoint 
of social-significance. The level of taxation 
is a most important factor influencing its 
chances for success, We appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear before you and discuss 
this subject today, and hope that in the 
months ahead, you will continue the good 
work done in past years, in pressing for en- 
actment of further needed and justified tax 
relief for this segment of our economy. 


APPENDIX “A"—From MANDATE No. 280; MEM- 
BERSHIP Base: 185,445 INDIVIDUAL INDE- 
PENDENTS 


5. Should Congress make tax cuts for in- 
dividuals and corporations its No. 1 order of 
business in 1963? J For, UI against. 

5. Argument for cutting taxes in 1963: 
Taxes must be cut as soon as possible after 
Congress meets in 1963, Individuals must be 
left with more money in their pockets for 
increased purchases, sales, profits, and em- 
ployment. Corporations must be left with 
more money for expansions, modernization, 
and possible lower costs. Both things are 
needed for growth, which is the only type of 
economy in which small business can pros- 
per. Expanded business activity could gener- 
ate additional tax income, thereby reduce 
any deficit that might be caused. 

Argument against cutting taxes in 1963: 
It's not reasonable to talk of cutting taxes 
at a time like this. First, little or no 
thought is being given to reduction of Fed- 
eral spending. Second, any cut in individ- 
ual and corporation rates might require off- 
setting increases in closing so-called “loop- 
holes” which benefit various segments of our 
Nation. Third, our country is faced with a 
situation which ‘could easily demand greater 
outlays for defense. Reduction of tax rates 
under these circumstances isn't the road to 
greater strength and prosperity. 

Results of foregoing vote as published in 
mandate No. 281: 

5. Congress make tax cuts No. 1 order of 
business for 1963: 62 percent; 33 percent; 
5 percent. 


APPENDIX "B'—From Mannare No. 281; 
MEMBERSHIP Bases 187,576 INDIVIDUAL IN- 
DEPENDENTS 


1. Are you in favor of the President's pro- 
posal to reduce personal and in- 
come taxes in three stages (first part to come 
in 1963, second in 1964, and final in 1965)? 

The President pledged to cut total spend- 
ing except for defense, space, and interest. 
This would mean cuts in Government em- 
ployment, welfare programs, other nonde~ 
tense projects. C] For, U against. 

2. Are you in favor of the President's pro- 
Posal to reduce personal income tax rates 
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(this involves 28-percent cuts on taxable in- 
comes to $5,000, 23- to 25-percent cuts on 
$10,000 to $50,000 incomes, and 15-percent 
cuts on all larger incomes) ? 

Personal income tax rates apply to all un- 
incorporated business and professional opera- 
tions. U For, UI against. 

3. Are you in favor of the President's pro- 
posal to reduce corporation tax rates to 22 
percent on the first $25,000 taxable income, 
and to 47 percent on all above that figure? 

Corporations now pay 30 percent on the 
first $25,000 taxable income, and 52 percent 
on all above that figure. U For, UI against. 

4. Are you in favor of the plan urged by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Senate Small Business Committee to cut 
the corporate tax rate to 22 percent on the 
first $50,000 taxable income, leaving the rate 
at 52 percent on all above that figure? 
O For, O against. 

5. Do you believe that Congress should 
match tax cuts by Federal spending cuts on 
a doliar-for-dollar basis, before finally enact- 
ing tax reductions? [] For, UI against. 

1, 2,3. Argument for: Our present tax sys- 
tem exerts too heavy a drag on private pur- 
chasing power, profits, and employment. 
Designed to check inflation, it now checks 
growth, flow of dollar purchasing power, in- 
vites recession, depresses Federal revenues, 
and causes chronic deficits, We must bring 
it up to date now, when the inflationary 
pressures of war and postwar years no longer 
threaten. ‘The, cuts proposed ($11 billion 
for individuals including unincorporated 
businesses, and $2.5 billion for corporations) 
will iħcrease the purchasing power of Amer- 
ican families and businesses in every tax 
bracket. They will also encourage the initia- 
tive and business risk on which free enter- 
prise depends, induce more investment, pro- 
duction and industrial capacity use, and help 
provide the 2 million new jobs we need each 
year. The reductions follow the sound prin- 
ciple that each additional penny put into 
the channels of free enterprise revolves sev- 
eral times each year, picking up profits and 
producing jobs. The need for restraint in 
Government spending is recognized. Cuts in 
nondefense programs are promised. How- 
ever, we are still in a dangerous world, and 
must spend the money needed for national 
defense. This means that the Federal deficit 
may increase tem y—while the econ- 
omy, absorbing the incentives of tax cuts, 
gears to greater production, profits, wages, 
and tax production. Thus, the program is 
spaced over 3 years, to assist in orderly ad- 
justment of our finances. 

4. Argument for SSBO plan: Most corpora- 
tions, those with greatest growth promise, 
earn $50,000 taxable income or less. This 
plan is specifically for them. It would save 
$2,000 for firms earning $25,000, and $9,500 for 
those earning $50,000. No greater savings 
could be made by any firm. In the Presi- 
dent's plan, savings would be $2,000 at $25,- 
000, $3,250 at $50,000 and $5 million at $100 
million, Firms earning over $25,000 wouldn't 
get full tax cut benefits until the third year. 
The SSBC plan would cause a smaller tax 
revenue loss. 

5. Argument for dollar-for-dollar cuts: A 
soundly managed family or business must 
keep spending in line with income or go 
bankrupt. This principle is as old and sound 
as the world itself. It applies with equal 
force to Government. It cannot go con- 
stantly deeper into debt without a day of 
reckoning, if not for us then for our children. 
That day could Involve complete financial 
ruin of all, and of the Nation itself. Now 
the administration wants to take a risk that 
tax cuts without equal spending cuts will 
accelerate business to the point where taxes 
once more will equal spending. Maybe it’s 
right. But tax revision to date hasn't done 
this. The only safe course is to match tax 
cuts with spending cuts. 

1, 2,3. Argument against: The tax cut pro- 


1. President's proposal for 3-stage 
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posals are fine sounding and sincere. How- 
ever, as matters stand there are areas subject 
to searching examination. Those in favor 
state that tax cuts will increase consumer 

which would stimulate production, 
make funds available for investment, and re- 
lieve unemployment. As to the need for 
doing something drastic to increase employ- 
ment, we must remember that the statistics 
on which percentage figures show those out 
of work reflect in part workers in seasonal 
industries, housewives and students who are 
in and out of the labor force, and some pe0- 
ple who, for one reason or another, do not 
want to work at any given time. There is 
question just how much tax cuts could do 
to increase employment in these areas. AS 
to the need for funds for investment and 
purchasing, statistics show that today our 
reserve of savings and earnings is at an all- 
time high. Perhaps consumers are not 
spending their money because of a lack of 
desire for new or additional ons, also 
possibly because of a feeling of insecurity 
as to what the future holds. Perhaps funds 
are not being used for plant investment and 
expansion because, in part at least, in many 
basic industries production is considerably 
below present capacity, and for one good 
reason: that demand is simply not there, 
even though as stated above, the consumer 
dollars are available. Therefore, tax reduc- 
tions would not seem the answer. 

4. Argument against SSBC plan: Small 

corporations are vital to our economy, But 
the President’s plan is sound. It proyides 
tax reductions for both small and large units, 
in relation to their needs. Let's face it- 
This is a country of big and little businesses. 
Each has its own part to play, its own con- 
tribution to make to production, distribu- 
tion, and employment. Furthermore, there 
is a definite interdependency between them. 
The health of one affects the health of the 
other. Thus, when tax revisions are pro- 
posed, each must receive its needed and 
rightful share of benefits. 
5. Argument against dollar-for-dollar cuts: 
Businessmen daily go into debt on programs 
aimed at bigger volume and profits, Risk- 
taking is part of their lives. But Govern- 
ment is the biggest “business” in our coun- 
try. It too must take risks in huilding for 
the future. The facts are that our tax sys- 
tem is dangerously out of date, that changes 
must be made, that economy must be s 
watchword at Washington, but that we can't 
cut defense spending, and that dollar-for- 
dollar cuts on the civilian side would cut 
the heart out of vital services. The admin- 
istration offers its program as a calculated 
risk in tax revision that will promote * 
sounder country. Many successful business- 
men agree with its judgment. So, also, 
should we. 

Results of foregoing yote as published in 
Mandate No. 282; 


—— 


= Percent 


e epee a oe a M 
ent’s pro: uce 
$ income taves 70 26 4 
3. President's proposal to reduce 
— come taxes 8 40 7 
4. Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee plan to cut corporate 
D a 7 


5. Congress match tax cuts by 
sponding cuts 83 4 3 


APPENDIX “C"—From MANDATE No. 277; MEM- 
BERSHIP Basg: 181,078 INDIVIDUAL INDE- 
PENDENTS 

Should Congress cut personal and corpo- 
rate tax rates across the board this ysar? 

Some business and labor groups suggest this 


1963 


to strengthen the economy, even if it results 
in an increased national debt U for, O 
against. 

1. Argument for the cuts: Tax cuts are 
Vital to get our economy moving. Reduced 
Personal income tax rates are needed to in- 
Crease purchasing, sales, profits, and employ- 
ment. Reduced corporate taxes are needed 
to promote business expansion. Both are 
needed for growth, which is the only type 
economy in which small business can prosper. 
By putting more money in the trade chan- 
Nels, the cuts should increase tax collections 
and balance off any loss to Government. 
Even if they don’t, and even if they add an- 
other $5 to $7 billion to the national debt, 
this would still be a far lower cost than the 
Price of another depression. 

1. Argument against the cuts: Question 
isn't whether tax cuts are desirable, but 
whether the Government can afford them. 
The U.S. Government is now almost $300 
Dillion in debt. Congress has just raised 
the debt umit to $308 billion. Government 
May end its fiscal year with an additional 
deficit of $4 to $8 billion. Sound business 
Judgment dictates Government first reduce 
its spending (which it isn't doing) before 
Cutting Its Income. Any other way is the 
road to bankruptcy, which isn't good for 
anyone, least of all small business. Argu- 
Ment the cuts will generate increased taxes 
ls like an argument to prove perpetual mo- 
tion. There's no such animal. 

Results of foregoing vote was published in 
Mandate No, 278: 


Percent 


—— 


For [Against] No 
vole 


1, Congress cut taxes now 47 3 


Apprnorx “D'—From Manpate No. 263— 
DIEMBERSHIP Base: 162,853 INDIVIDUAL IN- 
DEPENDENTS 


4.H.R.2-8.2. Business reinvestment de- 
ductions—allow businessmen to deduct from 
taxes up to 20 percent of all earnings ($30,000 
ceiling) which they reinvest in expansions of 
Plant, inventories, and accounts receivable 
(Representative Ixanp, Texas; Senator SPARK- 
MAN, Alabama). [C] For, UI against. 

4. Argument for H.R. 2-8. 2: This bill 
Would help independents who finish any 
year with increased funds tied up in accounts 
receivable, inventories, and new equipment. 
The 20-percent allowance (830,000 ceiling) 
Would apply to these increases. For instance, 
end a year with $5,000 additional inventory 
On shelves, $2,000 additional accounts receiv- 
able on the ledgers, an extra $3,000 tied up 
in a new truck, and the bill would give you 
& $2,000 tax deduction (apart from other 
deductions) to help you carry the load. The 
bill aims to help smaller businesses espe- 
cially. 

4. Argument against HR. 2-S. 2: This 
doesn’t do anything more than add another 
gimmick to our jerry-built tax laws, which 
are nothing more than the happy hunting 
Stounds for lawyers and tax accountants. 
There's reason to believe it would be of more 
help to larger firms rather than small busi- 
Nesses. Instead of spending time on this 
type of legislation, Congress should make 
& thorough review of all tax laws, close loop- 
holes which permit tax evasion, bring in 
More revenue, then act to hammer down 
Tates along the line 

Results of foregoing vote as published in 
Mandate No. 264: 
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4. H. R. 2 and 8. 2, business rein- 
vestment doduction 


Kennedy Plugs for Private Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, a 
large element of the Alice in Wonderland 
atmospheré created by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration results from the widespread 
practice of the President to say one thing 
while his chief lieutenants are doing the 
opposite. Such is frequently the case in 
the field of power. The following edi- 
torial from the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune of May 26 hits the nail on the 
head in asking “if President Kennedy 
really means” to look first to private 
companies for the development of sites 
and the providing of services. The 
American public is not sufficiently con- 
scious of the tremendous value to the 
Government of taxes paid by our inves- 
tor-owned public utilities: 

KENNEDY PLUGS FOR Private POWER 

Following his speech at a recent meeting 
of the Committee for Economic Development 
in Washington, in which he urged faster 
economic growth, President Kennedy asked 
for questions from the audience. 

John E. Corette, president of the Montana 
Power Co., said that the investor-owned 
utility industry would like to proceed with 
the construction of various major power 
projects, but was being prevented from doing 
so because of the administration's desire to 
build them as Federal projects with taxpay- 
ers money. Corette specifically mentioned 
the High Mountain Sheep project on the 
Snake River in Idaho. President Kennedy 
then replied as follows: 

“Let me just say that the standard which 
I have always followed was that if a private 
company—that the burden of proof should 
be on the Federal Government; that if a 
private company can develop a site and pro- 
vide a service more satisfactorily than the 
Federal Government, then the private com- 
pany should go ahead. Indeed, as I said, I 
would put the burden of proof upon the 
Federal Government to prove elther that the 
site will not be adequately developed, that 
the service would not be satisfactory, and 
that only the Federal Government can do it 
before I would support the project.” 

If President Kennedy really means this, 
and will get such a policy promptly followed 
by Secretary of the Interior Udall and the 
Federal Power Commission, the air will be 
cleared, the economy will be stimulated, and 
the taxpayers will be benefited. 

The investor-owned public utilities already 
not only make the annual new invest- 
ment in plant and equipment of any industry 
in the United States but are, in the aggre- 
gate, the largest taxpayer. 

While the establishment by the Federal 
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Government of the original Tennessee Valley 
Authority was thoroughly justified during 
the depression of the 1930's, at a time when 
investor-owned utilities were unable or un- 
willing to with that development 
themselves, there seems to be little reason 
for the Federal Government now to spend 
taxpayers’ money to build additional power 
projects if the investor-owned utilities, which 
pay taxes and which are closely regulated, 
are able and willing to do the job. 


Systems Management Has Not Been 
Evolutionary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27,1963 èe 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, approxi- 
mately a year ago it was my privilege to 
participate in an Air Force Systems Com- 
mand Defense-Industry Conference in 
Monterey, Calif., convened by Gen, Bern- 
ard A. Schriever, commander, Air Force 
Systems Command. 

Now that a year has passed I was in- 
terested in the evaluation of that confer- 
ence and the results of it as presented 
by General Schriever. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, therefore, I enclose an article 
from the May issue of Armed Forces 
Management entitled “Systems Manage- 
ment Has Not Been Evolutionary”: 

Systems MANAGEMENT Has Nor BEEN 
EVOLUTIONARY 

for a few gray hairs (barely notice- 
able at the temples), Gen. Bernard A, 
Schriever, Air Force Systems Command's 52- 
year-old commander, radiates an aura of 
restless youth—charged with energy, intent 
on accomplishment. 

A very few hours around his headquarters 
makes it quite obvious he has imbued his 
staff and subordinates with much the same 
zeal. 

A significant chunk of this attitude seems 
to stem directly from the General's personal 
philosophy: “I think it is fair to say that 
. + + management problems are more often 
the pacing items than are technical prob- 
lems in reaching an operational capability.” 
Moreover: “In the final analysis, people are 
still the most important ingredient in any 


It's dificult to determine precisely when 

this management philosophy was born, but 
there seems to be little question that it cur- 
rently guides most of his actions, and it’s fair 
to assume it’s not a late bloomer. 
Born in Bremen, Germany, September 14, 
1910, he came to this country in 1917 and 
settled in Texas with his parents. At 17, he 
entered Texas A. & M., graduating in 1931, 

At this point In life, young Schriever was 
faced with a tough decision. At A. & M., he 
had developed into an excellent golf¢r. 
What career promised the best future—the 
links trail or the military? 

In July 1932, he cast his lot with the serv- 
ice—entering flight training at Randoph 
Field, Tex. A year later, he was graduated, 
second lieutenant-pilot, and was assigned to 
March Field, Calif, 
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After a brief break in service a few years 
later, he returned to active duty in October 
1938 and has risen rapidly since. Meanwhile, 
he found time to attain his master’s degree 
in mechanical engineering (aeronautical) at 
Stanford (1942). 

Since the war, his assignments have con- 
stantly reflected his growing value to US. 
Air Force—Chief, Scientific Liaison Section, 
DCS/Materiel; Assistant for Development 
Planning; commander, BMD; commander, 
ARDC. 


When Systems Command was created (in 
April 1961), General Schriever became its 
first commander and, 3 months later, was 
rewarded with his fourth star. (Despite the 
fact he plays less today, Schriever, according 
to associates, still keeps his golf game “re- 
oe table,“ shoots consistently in the low 

8.) 

In his current position, the tall, youthful 
general exercises management responsibility 
for Air Force contracts with more than 5,000 
Major contractors, This was an important 
factor in calling the Monterey Conference a 
year ago. 

Was that meeting a success? Here's what 
General Schriever told Air Force Management 
about results at the first anniversary: 

“Question. At the time that you planned 
the Monterey Conference, did you have spe- 
cific objectives in mind?” 

“Answer. We had a number of objectives. 
In the first place, it was shortly after we had 
established Systems Command and there was 
@ great deal of emphasis on management 
from DOD. We had tried to initiate certain 
actions several months before but without 
much success, Creation of the command, 
where one organization in the Air Force had 
total responsibility for systems acquisition, 
along with the research and technology lead- 
ing to acquisition, gave us an opportunity to 
get together with industry and the scientific 
fraternity. 

“Our aim was to lay out our problems in 
the most candid way we possibly could. 
From that, I hoped everyone would get a 
better understanding and that they would 
see we were sincere in trying to find ways 
and means of doing the job better. Then, 
once that had been attained, we could use 
that understanding as a platform from 
which we could proceed to specifics. 

“Question. Do you feel you succeeded in 
creating that candid atmosphere at the 
Conference? 

“Answer. Well, I’m sure that we didn’t 
suceed 100 percent, but I thought we had 
@ very successful conference. This was 

new. I don't think exactly this 
kind of conference had ever really been 
tried before. We were pioneering, plowing 
new ground, but we got a very, very fine 
and I think the results will be felt 

for a long time to come. 

“Question. In what way do you think 
post-conference work has contributed to 
this success? 

“Answer. As you probably already know, 
we had the conference split up into certain 
major categories having to do with systems 
Management. Each one of these groups 
came up with a list of specific action items 
which were agreed to by both the industry 
and Air Force sides. I told the conference 
in my closing talk that we intended to do 
everything we possibly could to follow up 
on the consolidated list of 40 recommenda- 
tions. 

“We identified each of these in terms of 
what could be done within the command 
and what needed action elsewhere. On those 
for AFSC, we set up an office of primary re- 
sponsibility for each. Those that required 
action from the Pentagon, or even legislative 
action, we moved forward. In each instance, 
we have been able to point to something 
specific having been done—although, in some 
instances, because of circumstances, it hasn't 
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always been exactly majority 
wanted. 

“Question. Do you feel, then, that indus- 
try is satisfied with what has been accom- 
plished in the last year? 

“Answer. Again, I don't believe it would be 
true to say there is 100 percent satisfaction, 
but I feel everyone has been highly responsive 
to what we've tried to do. Certainly, this 
feeling of candor has prevailed. For example, 
I've had top management people, from the 
presidents of companies on down, come in 
and sit down and talk to me for an hour or 
more in terms of major management or 
organizational matters that had their roots 
in Monterey. These people have made many 
efforts to apply some of the suggested 
methods to their own management. And, 
of course, we've also tried to improve our 
way of doing business. 

“Question. What has been the in-house 
reaction at levels above this command? 

“Answer. People at the Air Force level have 
reacted very well. I have only talked to a 
few of the DOD people about the conference, 
but I think the reaction was quite favorable. 
When you read the final conference report, 
you'll note a number of instances of DOD 
and USAF cooperation in implementing con- 
ference recommendations. DOD has sched- 
uled a conference for next month and it also 
closely follows the Monterey pattern. 

“I think having such a conference at the 
DOD level is really better than having it at 
our level because they have a greater author- 
ity to accomplish the necessary actions. But, 
they’re going to have to stress this attitude 
of candor to assure success. 

“Question. General, a moment ago you 
spoke of improving your way of doing busi- 
ness also. What form has this taken? 

“Answer. Well, first, I think, in the final 
analysis, people are still the most important 
ingredient or element in any system—be it 
weapons or management. We've come such 
a long way and technology is so dynamic. 
But, it’s still necessary that we translate 
technology into systems in the most effective 
manner—in terms of dollars and the most 
effective system—and people are the only 
ones who can really do this. 

“Systems management, or research and 
development including systems manage- 
ment, has not been evolutionary. When you 
look back on how we did business before the 
war and how we're doing it now, it’s like 
night and day. We've learned a lot in the 
past few years—we had to learn—but we 
haven't always implemented all those tech- 
niques perfectly. 

“Consequently, in specific areas where we 
have proven to be weak, we've introduced 
training courses—in cost analysis, quality 
control and similar phases. They are now 
conducted by the U.S. Air Force Institute of 
Technology and were developed in conjunc- 
tion with Rand. They have been in force for 
about 2 years now. 

“Question. I assume this provides you 
with a degree of uniformity when these peo- 
ple are assigned to Air Force systems com- 
mand jobs? 

“Answer. Yes, but not uniformity for uni- 
formity’s sake alone. We've attempted to 
bring more descipline into our management. 
For example, we've established a system of 
documentation which has provided us with 
the proper kind of management controls. 
This was the genesis of the 375-series of 
regulations. 

“Next, we tried to establish some degree 
of uniformity of organization in our product 
divisions. Of course, each of these divisions 
has a slightly different problem because of 
product differences, but there are many basic 
factors that can create a uniform foundation. 

“Then, we carried the same theory over 
into the offices of the program directors. 
For example, each had to have such things 
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as an engineering element and a program 
shop, regardless of what their product was. 

“Now, it’s one thing to establish a policy 
or directive and quite another to have it 
wholeheartedly implemented. We've moved 
people around, but you can't cross-fertilize 
entirely. So, we have established some addi- 
tional management courses. One is our sys- 
tems program officers’ course, which is 12 
weeks long with the third class currently in 
session. In September, we'll start a new 15- 
month course which will be basically a man- 
agement course. 

“In short, I think the things we're doing 
now will help us to continue improving our 
management capabilities. Three, four, or 
five years from now, we're going to be even 
better because our people will be better 
trained and more capable of understanding 
procedures. 

Question. Then, do you feel that the Air 
Force has profited as greatly as industry as 
a result of the conference? 

“Answer. Well, it’s awfully hard to put 
your finger on tangible results this early in 
the game. I'm sure there are a lot of specifics 
you can assign tangible values to, but I 
wouldn't attempt to give you such a list yet. 
However, I do feel that, based on the manner 
in which we operate with industry, we have 
benefited to a degree at least equal with in- 
dustry, if only because now we are being 
more candid with each other, 

“Question. Feeling this way, do you con- 
template another conference of this type in 
the near future? 

“Answer. Before I make any further plans, 
I want to see what results from the DOD con- 
ference I referred to earlier. You can have 
too many conferences as well as too few. As 
a command, we spend about $8 billion annu- 
ally and, on that basis, it pays for us to stay 
close to the people we're doing business with. 
But, if it can be done at the DOD level, I see 
no value in doing a repeat. So, I'd have to 
say we have no specific plans right now.“ 


Pentagon Teams Prepare McNamara on 
TFX ‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ¢ 
HON: KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA” 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, because 
of the growing concern in America about 
the TFX contract awards, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of today’s Recorp an editorial 
and a related story from a recent edi- 
tion of Aviation Week & Space Technol- 
ogy published April 29, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 


the Recorp, as follows: 


TXF 
(By Robert Hatz) 

The investigation by the Senate Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee headed 
by Senator Jon MCCLELLAN, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, into the processes by which De- 
tense Secretary Robert McNamara awarded 
the TFX contract has reached a point where 
it is possible to consider the major issues 
it has raised before the final climactic testi- 
mony by Mr. McNamara and his henchmen, 
Air Force Secretary Eugene Zuckert and 
Navy Secretary Fred Korth. 

We think Senator McCLELLAN and his 
group deserve commendation for the objec- 
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tive way they have conducted these hear- 
ings, giving all interested parties an oppor- 
tunity to present their segments of the 


We also think Senator McCLELLAN and his 
Subcommittee are performing a valuable 
Public service with their inquiry. We can- 
not subscribe to Mr. McNamara’s view that 
these hearings could produce “nothing but 
harm,” although we can understand this 
Subjective viewpoint. They have in fact 
given the American taxpayers a great deal 
of information, which would otherwise have 
been cloaked under alleged military secu- 
rity,” about how their tax dollars slither 
ardund the Pentagon in the weapon system 
procurement process under the new civillan 
Managers. The inquiry has also provided 
the first specific and detailed challenge to 
Many of these managers’ glib generaliza- 
tions on the excellence of their own oper- 
ations. It has required them to support 
their judgments with valid detail instead 
Of well-polished slogans. 

The basic issue raised by the McClellan 
Subcomimittee’s investigation is whether the 
Weapon system procurement process in the 
Pentagon is actually being run according to 
the processes and standards which Mr, Mc- 
Namara says it is, or whether in fact it is 
being run quite erently by methods 
Which cannot stand the light of public in- 
Julry. 

KEY QUESTIONS 

This contrast between what was supposed 
to have been done and what actually was 
done in the TFX procurement process has 
been shown in several key areas of this proc- 
ess. They are— 

Cost effectiveness: Mr, McNamara bases 
his TFX decision and his entire Pentagon 
Management on the principle of cost-effec- 
tiveness. Yet so far there is no evidence, 
Particularly from Mr. McNamara, that he did 
Any cost-effectiveness studies of his own after 
he decided that figures presented by both 
contractors and U.S, Air Force were “not real- 
istic.” or that he actually has any hard fig- 
ures to justify any of his statements about 
TFX costs or his claimed saving of “a billion 
dollars” by this decision. 


Technical progress: Mr. McNamara rejected 
Many of the advances proposed in the TFX 
technical evaluation process on the grounds 
that they were unfeasible. Yet the military 
and civilian experts who have testified to 
date have documented the technical fedsi- 
bility of such advances as in-flight thrust 
Teversers, use of titantum, etc. The record 
Shows Mr. McNamara did not consult his own 

1 advisers in his directorate of re- 
Search and engineering on any of these issues 
before making his decision. Where did he 
Bet his technical advice? 


Commonality: Is this simply another glib. 


generalization or does it have any validity in 
the TFX case? Mr. McNamara did not in- 
vent the concept of commonality. US. Air 
and Navy have used the same aircraft 
Gesigns many times in the past where tech- 
nical considerations indicated this was nec- 
essary, This concept goes back as far 
d the Boeing P-12 biplane fighter, which 
Was the first-line fighter for both the Army 
and Navy forces in the 
1930's. A recent example is the North Amer- 
F-86, which served a similar function 
for both U.S. Air Force and Navy when it was 
the best-performing fighter of the Korean 
War era. Is it worth sacrificing the aircraft 
Performance Mr. MeNaruma's concept of 
commonality apparently requires for what- 
ever economy is involved? Does he have a 
Valid concept or is it what naval air expert 
Spangenberg identified as “poppy- 

cock"? 


Program definition phase: Is the paper 
study effort of the program definition phase, 
occupied & year during the TFX delib- 
erations, more effective than building several 
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experimental prototypes and wringing them 
out to get hard test data before full com- 
mitment to large-scale weapon system pro- 
curement? Is the cost difference between 
the paper studies of program definition 
phases and the price of flying prototypes a 
real savings, or does it prove more expensive 
in the long run? 
PERFORMANCE VERSUS COST 


One of the other major issues on which 
the TFX case hinges is to what degree it is 
wise to degrade weapon performance to 
achieve lower cost. Bitter combat experience 
in all alr wars to date has proved that victory 
cannot be won with second-rate flying ma- 
chines. In many phases of air warfare the 
significant margin of performance superior- 
ity over the enemy has proved to be remark- 
ably small—perhaps too small for a cost 
accountant to measure, 

As Gen. Carl “Tooey” Spaatz often re- 
marks: “A second-best airplane is like a 
second-best poker hand. No damn good.” 

Since Mr. McNamara overruled all of the 
future combat users of the TFX in their 
judgments on aircraft performance and, ac- 
cording to the record, did not consult with 
any of his military service chiefs in making 
his decision, it is important for the commit- 
tee to ask what, if anything, he substituted 
for their experience. 

The final testimony of Mr. McNamara and 
his service secretaries before Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN's subcommittee will be of enormous 
significance to the citizens of this country 
and their elected legislators. For upon it 
will depend in large degree their final verdict 


as to whether Mr. McNamara is indeed an’ 


industrial management genius on whose 
rough judgments the country can depend 
for its defense, or whether he is just an 
extremely giitb corporate pitchman whose 
Judgments cannot stand the strees of in- 
quiry or the test of time. 


PENTAGON TEAMS PREPARE MCNAMARA ON 
TFX 


(By George C: Wilson) 

WAasHINGTON.—Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara, who soon will make his summa- 
tion before the Senate subcommittee inves- 
tigating his F-111 (TFX) contract award to 
General Dynamics-Grumman, has organized 
two task forces in an intensive but hush- 
hush effort to overwhelm his challengers, 

Pentagon insiders say McNamara did not 
take his challengers too seriously until he 
received a telephone call from the White 
House which had this unmistakable theme: 
“Take the TFX hearings seriously. They 
are hurting the administration.” This was 
like telling the former Ford Motor Co. boss 
that his $6.5-billion F-111 decision would 
look like another Edsel to the public unless 
he did something fast. 

The White’ House phone call came March 
8 after both civilian and military witnesses 
had told the investigating committee headed 
by Senator Jon L. McCie.tan, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, that the joint U.S. Air Force- 
Navy Source Selection Board thought the 
Boeing F-111 proposal was superior. The 
Board had recommended on four separate 
occasions that Boeing be awarded the con- 
tract (AW March 11, p. 22). But McNa- 
mara, despite these recommendations based 
on 270,000 hours of evaluating by others, 
reversed the Board. 

Not until he heard from the White House 
did McNamara feel a massive effort was 
needed to justify his decision. But he 
wasted no time once he heard the adminis- 
tration’s deep concern. He immediately set 
up two teams, one now known as the Red 
Team and the other as the Blue Team. 
The Red Team had the job of punching 
holes in McNamara’s reasons for choosing 
the General Dynamics-Grumman design. 
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This was to prepare him for challenges from 
the McClelian subcommittee. 

Jack L. Stempler, assistant general counsel 
for logistics, headed the Red Team. Its job 
was much easier than that of the Blue Team, 
because it relied primarily, on material al- 
ready prepared by the evaluation group and 
source selection board. The Red Team's 
main job was completed in less than a week 
and it was disbanded. 

But the Blue Team's is a continuing opera- 
tion. Solis Horwitz, Director of the Office 
of Organizational and Management Planning 
within the Defense Secretary's Office, heads 
the team. It is going far beyond the Red 
Team's scope of operations by preparing new 
material to justify the award to General 
Dynamics-Grumman—material which was 
not considered when McNamara made the 
decision. 

Officially, Defense Department spokesmen 
declare the function of the Blue Team is just 
to keep McNamara abreast of the F-111 hear- 
ings and supply material requested by the 
subcommittee, They say the team comprises 
about a dozen persons, including costs an- 
alysts and engineers, but decline to name the 
members on grounds the team is an internal 
operation. The team was established “dur- 
ing the week of March 4,“ these spokesmen 
say, Fred A. Payne, Jr., Deputy Director of 
Strategic and Defense Systems within the 
Office of Defense Research and Engineering, is 
one of the operating heads of the Blue Team. 

What irks several subcommittee members 
is that the Blue Team is coming forth with 
material which was not used by McNamara in 
making his decision. Senator Henry M. 
Jackson, Democrat of Washington, second 
ranking Democrat on the subcommittee and 
champion of Boeing, complains that McNa- 
mara is conducting an evaluation after the 
fact. Senator Kart E. Munor, Republican, of 
South Dakota, ranking subcommittee Repub- 
lican, raises the some objection. Senator 
EDMOND S. Musk, Democrat, of Maine, is 
the chief administration defender on the sub- 
committee and has been asking most of the 
questions that are designed to support Mc- 
Namara's decision. 

Blue Team members have often worked 
nights and weekends in their intensive effort. 
The secretive atmosphere its 
operation was evidenced when a reporter 
visited Horwitz’ office last week to find out 
where the Blue Team was located. Horwita 
himself was not in, but a conversation with 
an aid in his office went like this: 

“REPORTER. Where is the TFX team, the 
Horwitz Blue Team, located? 

“Arp. We have nothing to do with it, 
See Orville Splitt (mews services director 
within the Office of the Secretary of Defense). 

“REPORTER. Who is one of the deputies on 
the TFX team since Horwitz isn’t here and 
you can't talk about it? 

“Arp. See Orville. 

“Reporter. What's the room number of 
the team and I'll ask there? 

Arb. Please see Orville.” 

Next stop was the office of Roswell L. 
Gilpatric, Deputy Defense Secretary. There, 
a young receptionist, showing none of the 
reluctance displayed by Horwitz’ alds, de- 
clared: I've never heard of the Blue Team 
or TFX team, but the girl across the hall 
in the Secretary's office can probably help 
you.” She could and did, leading the way to 
still another receptionist in MeNamara's 
office who pointed to the door to the TFX 
headquarters, known variously in the Pen- 
tagon now as the Command Post, Beehive, 
and Blue Room. 

The Command Post is in the old confer- 
ference room is divided into eight cubicles 
third-floor office. Inside the Command 
Post was another secretary who sald: “Oh, 
my!” when the reporter identified himself. 
Her desk formed a gateway where people 
could be signed in and out. The old con- 
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ference room is divided into eight cubicles 
by portable, pale-green partitions. A sign 
hanging inside the Blue Room door reads: 
“Keep door closed at all times.” 

Again, no one in the Blue Room would say 
anything about what they were doing. The 
suggestion: See Orville. The reporter did. 
Next time he'll look for Wilbur, 


Pioneer South Dakota Priest Dies - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, a 
clergyman in rural America is more 
than a clergyman. He is a neighbor, a 
friend, a counselor, and an example for 
his community. His influence reaches 
far beyond the boundary of his parish. 
He is, indeed, a friend to man. 

Such a clergyman was Msgr. J. M. 
Brady, one of the most remarkable men 
I have been privileged to know, who died 
on May 24. Monsignor Brady was my 
fellow townsman in Mitchell, S. Dak., 
for most of my life. He influenced 
everyone who came under the warmth 
of his personality. He knew and loved 
the young and old, and he was known 
and loved by them. He never passed 
by without a friendly greeting for those 
he met. 

Because Monsignor Brady exemplifies 
the spiritual and civic role of our rural 
clergymen, and because he exemplified 
so well the meaning of brotherhood, I 
ask unamimous consent to have an arti- 
cle from my hometown paper, the Daily 
Republic, of May 24, 1963, about his 
lifetime of service to God and to man, 
printed in the appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: A 

John McHugh Brady was born the son of 
Dennis Brady and Ann McHugh Brady on 
March 4, 1869 in Houston County near Cale- 
donia, Minn.” He was reared in the com- 
munity of his birth along with his five 
brothers, Hugh, Patrick, Michael, James and 
Dennis. When he was 17 years old, his 
family moved to a homestead in South Da- 
kota near Kimball. 

His early ambition to some day study for 
the priesthood was finally realized when he 
passed entrance examinations to enter 
Creighton University in Omaha about 1898. 
After graduating from that institution in 
1902, he spent 1 year in the seminary at 
St. John’s University in Collegeville, Minn., 
and then transferred to St. Paul Seminary in 
St. Paul, for the remaining 3 years of his 
priestly preparations. 

He was ordained by Bishop Thomas O’Gor- 
man at the old cathedral of Sioux Falls on 
June 16, 1909. He celebrated his first mass 
at St. Margaret's Church in Kimball on June 
27, 1909. d 

For the next 9 years, he was a member of 
the Diocesan Mission Band and gave week- 
long missions to both Catholics and non- 
Catholics in various parishes throughout 
South Dakosa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
North Dakota. 

After serving in Europe during World War 
I, he was temporarily assigned to Plankinton 
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for several weeks in 1919 and was then ap- 
pointed pastor of Holy Family Parish at 
Mitchell—a post he was to hold for 43 years. 

During his term as pastor he watched the 
Holy Family Parish grow from about 200 
families to more than 1,000. He supervised 
the building of the rectory, two separate ad- 
ditions to the school and the parish audi- 
torium. 

Monsignor Brady took great pride in the 
school system of the parish. In conjunction 
with the grade school and high school, a 
junior college, which graduated more than 
1,300 students, was operated for many years. 
In 1949, the junior college was closed when 
Presentation Junior College opened in Aber- 
deen. 

During his 43 years as pastor of Holy Fam- 
ily Parish, Monsignor Brady provided leader- 
ship training and guidance for 16 assistants. 

In May of 1958, Monsignor was honored as 
the first “Mr. Mitchell.” In April of 1959, he 
was recognized for his work by Holy Father, 
John XXIII, who created him a Protonotary 
Apostolic. This is an honor above that of a 
Monsignor, which gives him certain privileges 
of a Bishop. 

The spring of 1959 also marked Monsignor 
Brady's 50th year as a priest and his 34th 
year as a Monsignor. Formal tion 
was given to him in a Golden Jubilee to the 
Priesthood on May 11 of that year. 

The Brady Memorial Home, which was 
dedicated in 1961, was named in honor of 
Monsignor Brady and Bishop William O. 


John McHugh Brady received the honor- 
ary title “Monsignor” in 1925 for his work as 
a Knighta of Columbus chaplain; for his 
work as a missions priest, and for his work, 
to that time, in Holy Family parish. 


American Shipping and the Expanded 
Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure for me to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the Congress 
a very fine essay on American Shipping 
and the Expanded Trade Program,” 
written by Miss Mary Ann McClain of 
Harahan, La.—a Jefferson Parish city in 
my district. For her essay, Miss Mc- 
Clain, a student at Holy Name of Jesus 
Mercy Academy in New Orleans, has 
been awarded first prize in the 28th an- 
nual Harold Harding Memorial Essay 
Contest. sponsored by the Propeller 
Club of New Orleans. Miss McClain 
will receive a Caribbean cruise and $150 
for her prizewinning essay, in which she 
points up the great importance of the 
American Merchant Marine in effective- 
ly implementing the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. 

Her essay is well written and makes a 
strong case for the need of expanding 
America’s merchant fleet; under per- 
mission granted, I include Miss Mc- 
Clain’s essay in the RECORD. 

The essay follows: 

AMERICAN SHIPPING AND THE EXPANDED 
TRADE PROGRAM 

Despite its general appearance of finan- 

cial prosperity, the United States today is 
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faced with many economic problems. The 
country is in a deplorable-situation in which 
only four-fifths of the industrial power is 
being utilized. According to statistics. 
American factories are operating on a level 
which is from 15 percent to 20 percent below 
their capacity. How can this situation be 
alleviated? President Kennedy, in his re- 
cent statement in connection with the trade 
expansion program, “Trade or Fade,“ has pro- 
vided an answer. Today, only a fraction of 
our U.S. manufacturers are exporting goods, 
and much of America’s foreign trade is han- 
dled either by foreign ships, or by American 
ships registered under foreign flags. Amer- 
ica is in a position in which she must either 
increase her exporting power, thus giving 
herself a larger and better representation 
abroad, or lose her much-coyeted title of 
world leader, The United States is in a sit- 
uation in which it must gain better control 
of products exported from this country. 

The importance of American participation 
in world trade cannot be overemphasized. 
Shipping is today, as it always has been. 
essential to the support of our national econ- 
omy, for world trade is directly connected 
with employment and industry. People 
throughout the Nation depend on the ship- 
ping industry for everyday household goods. 
And in time of war or a national emergency: 
ships would be almost indispensable. 

There should exist in the United States 
today a feeling of pride among its citizens. 
in having American ships representing them 
in ports throughout the world. And, because 
of this, we should see to it that our ships 
carry their fair share of the world trade. 
Statistics obviously point to the fact that 
American trade must expand, for during 1959 
American ships carried less than 11 percent 
of our total foreign commerce. 

The Soviet Union is second only to the 
United States in military seapower. And 
while the American merchant marine fleet 18 
shrinking in size and in power, the Russians 
are making plans for greatly increasing the 
size of their merchant fleet. America must 
not allow the Soviet Union to gain this as- 
cendancy of seapower. The United States 
must have a merchant marine superior to 
that of any other nation, a fleet capable of 
carrying both domestic and foreign com- 
merce, and able to defend the country in 
time of war or a national emergency. The 
United States cannot allow the efficiency of 
our merchant marine to fall behind, for, as 
Thomas E. Stakem, Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Commission, has stated, “The day 
we let ourselves slip short of an adequate 
merchant marine is the day we become 3 
second-rate nation.” Therefore, it is of 
greatest importance that the United States 
enlarge its exporting capacity in order to 
give itself a larger and better representation 
in today's world trade program. 

Recently, in an effort to aid the trade 
expansion program, a special committee, 
composed of 15 member companies of steam- 
ship lines, began to take action. This com- 
mittee, the Committee of American Steam- 
ship Lines, is at present conducting 3 
nationwide program to expand foreign trade. 
The Committee of American Steamship Lines 
Officials are convinced that by visiting in- 
lard cities such as Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, and others, they can 
help to lay the groundwork for acceptance 
of the President's new program. Through 
this community visit program, by encour- 
aging businessmen to take advantage of 
foreign markets, and by urging manufac- 
turers to export more, the Committee of 
American Steamship Lines is also giving in- 
dustry a boost. The Committee of American 
Steamship Lines is helping to strengthen the 
maritime industry and the U.S. Merchant 
Marine. 

All types of ships, through the cargo 
which they carry, play a vital role in this 
new trade expansion program. Dry cargo 
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Vessels serve to carry any type of dry 

freight, Tankers are equipped and designed 

ee cargo that is liquid or semi- 
d. 

There are, however, many problems which, 
if not ameliorated, may literally price our 
Merchant marine off the seas, and which 
May tend to limit the progress of the trade 
expansion program. Today's high labor 
Costs have caused one of the big headaches 
Of the shipping industry. Unreasonable 
Voices of monopolistic labor unions make 
Pressing demands upon ships registered un- 
der the American fiag. Unions which go 
On strike for long periods of time are cer- 
tainly not acting in the best interest of our 
Nation. Competition from foreign vessels 
does not improve the situation. America's 
Cost of building and operating vessels is 
high. Wages, living conditions, and opera- 
tional expenses aboard foreign vessels, on 
the other hand, are so far below those of 
Our American ships that it is almost impos- 
sible to compete. 

The new Trade Expansion Act will be of 
great assistance in expanding American trade 
throughout the world, for it gives the Pres- 
ident the power to raise or lower tariffs 
on goods coming in and going out of Ameri- 
Can harbors. Under this act, the United 
States is able to combat unreasonably high 
foreign tariffs by raising American tariffs 
On goods coming in from the offending coun- 
try. The program, in giving the President 
this power, is also making it easier to nego- 
tiate with the Common Market and affiliated 
Countries to lower tariff rates when 


Our modern world is a complex and ever- 
expanding one. American youth, as it looks 
to the future through the broad window 
Of hope, sees many bright things ahead. 
The horizon is wide, the field is open to all 
Who are willing to apply themselves. Yet 
the swaying voice of Communist propaganda 
Sometimes closes in on youth, so that it sees 
Not a clear picture, but a distorted one. Yes, 
the future is indeed promising if the up- 
Coming generation can be assured, through 
the preservation of industries such as ship- 
Ping, that it will remain so. 

Every American should consider it his 
Patriotic duty to support the merchant 
Marine in its effort to expand trade and 
thus strengthen the maritime industry. In 
the words of Mr, W. J. McNeil, president of 
the Grace Lines, in his address at the 
annual meeting of the American Society of 
Naval Engineers, May 4, 1962, “Let’s not 
Sell short the American merchant marine— 
it can be a winner.” 


Dr. John P. Walsh, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Comments on Scope of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
at Annual Conference of the President’s 
Committee for Employment of the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
annual conference of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Hand- 
icapped was held in Washington, D.C., 
May 9-10, 1963. As a member of the 
President's Committee it was my priv- 
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Uege to attend a portion of the confer- 
ence, and to meet with responsible lead- 
ers in the rehabilitation field to discuss 
problems facing our handicapped citi- 
zens, 

Among the important areas under 
consideration at this significant gather- 
ing were: the effect of automation on 
employment of the handicapped; the 
problems of workmen’s compensation as 
they relate to the handicapped; the out- 
look for the mentally handicapped; and, 
progress made by government and pri- 
vate industry in employing persons with 
severe disabilities. 

One portion of the meeting was de- 
voted to a panel presentation on the 
subject of automation, manpower, and 
training, and the conservation of hu- 
man resources, Giving worthwhile com- 
ment on this vital question was Dr. John 
P. Walsh, Deputy Director, Office of 
Manpower, Automation and Training, 
U.S. Department of Labor. Dr. Walsh 
spoke helpfully on the scope and aims 
of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. He pointed out that since 
its inception in 1962, the total program 
of Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act has brought forth some 1,150 
approved training projects under which 
39,500 handicapped persons are sched- 
uled to be trained. These projects also 
represent 160 different occupations, and 
are scattered through 49 States, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

Dr. Walsh further said that: 

In the dynamic industrial economy of the 
future, when retraining will doubtless be 
considered a basic fact of everyday life, the 
retraining of the handicapped will assume 
its rightful place—as a well-integrated part 
of the whole nationwide retraining program, 
not the dominant part of it, but a very 
necessary one if we are ever to approach the 
ideal of full employment in the sense that 
each individual should become all that he 
is capable of becoming. 


Mr. President, I request that the mes- 
sage of Dr. John P. Walsh at the an- 
nual conference of the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, May 9, 1963, be printed in the 
appendix. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AUTOMATION, MANPOWER AND TRAINING, AND 

THE CONSERVATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


(Remarks by Dr. John P. Walsh, Deputy 
Director, Office of Manpower, Automation, 
and Training, May 9, 1963) 

Widely quoted in the press was this 
trenchant sentence in the para- 
graphs of the Manpower Report of the 
President: 

“The ideal of full employment, in the 
large sense that each individual shall be- 
come all that he is capable of becoming, 
and shall contribute fully to the well being 
of the Nation even as he fully shares in 
that well being, is at the heart of our 
democratic belief.” 

The goals of a free society in which the 
individual is paramount are to give that 
individual full employment and to enable 
him to be fully contributing and fully 
sharing. Unfortunately, we have been fall- 
ing short of these goals. 

During the past 5 years unemployment 
has averaged 63% percent a year while at 
the same time the numbers at work are 
the highest in our history—over 68 million 
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in April 1961. Long-term unemployment 
in particular has increased over the past 
several years. 

Where does long-term unemployment, the 
most disheartening kind, hit the hardest? 
At those with the least skills, education 
and training; at minority groups, at those 
disadvantaged by age or physical or emo- 
tional handicaps. These are the ones who 
would seem to have greatest cause for fear- 
ing the technological revolution now tak- 
ing place in our productive economy, the 
relentless march of automation and the 
resulting dislocation of people and the 
obsolescence of skills. Often handicapped 
persons have had to train themselves under 
difficulty to perform useful but highly spe- 
cialized jobs which they can do despite 
their disabilities. Then they find themselves 
faced, because of technological unemploy- 
ment, relocation of industry, or 
a shift in military procurement to begin 
the search again for occupations they can 
perform. There is the prospect that this 
new occupation also will change or be 
eventually performed by a machine. There 
may be little prospect of becoming re- 
employed in their home 
Too, the handicapped worker often finds 
it more difficult than the nonhandicapped 
to relocate in another area where jobs are 
available. Depending on the degree of in- 
dependence he has, his family ties and 
responsibilities, and his age, he may be 
particularly affected by a lack of mobility. 

Then there is the big hurdle of employer 
specifications. The employer tells his per- 
sonnel office, and the local employment office, 
that he wants people who are sound in limb. 
This tends to limit training as well as job 
opportunities. It doesn’t help the handi- 
capped to know that these specifications 
usually become tighter in periods of labor 
surplus. 

At the same time that basic changes in 
the economy are affecting the employment 
stability of the handicapped and the non- 
handicapped workers, a flood of young peo- 
ple—some 26 million d this decade— 
are entering the labor market at a faster rate 
than they can be absorbed. Among them 
are handicapped youth who must compete 
with their nonhandicapped counterparts, as 
well as with adults displaced from their Jobs. 

Where are the answers to these perplexing 
problems? Economic growth which creates 
new jobs is part of the answer. Another re- 
sponse can be found in training programs 
that provide skills in demand. There are 
many job opportunities available if the indi- 
vidual has the right skill at the right place 
at the right time. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act provides one more means of helping 
Americans become all that they are capable 
of becoming, one more training response to 
meet the evident need. There are many 
others; existing vocational education courses, 
public and private; on-the-job training op- 
portunities, apprenticeship programs; tech- 
nical training; and, especially for the handi- 
capped, the Federal-State vocational reha- 
bilitation program which provides training 
along with physical restoration and counsel- 
ing services. 

It is not intended that Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act replace any of these 
other activities. In fact, the act specifically 
prohibits the use of Manpower Development 
and Training Act training to reduce existing 
training activities. Manpower Development 
and Training Act is intended to, and does, 
offer some innovations and advantages not 
prevalent in existing training programs, 
Among others are these: 

Relatively short-term, concentrated train- 
ing of as much as 40 hours per week, but not 
more than 52 weeks. 

2. Allowances while in training for as long 
as 52 weeks at approximately the average un- 
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employment compensation rate—without a 
means test. 

3. Priority for adults with family responsi- 
bilities, 

4. Reasonable prospect for employment af- 
ter training—training programs are set up 
only where there is such a presumption. 

5. Flexibility in the kind of training, with 
the chance of using classroom, on-the-job, 
refresher, upgrading, or new skill learning. 

These innovations and flexibilities built 
into the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act enable us, in its administration, to 
make a substantial effort to insure that 
handicapped workers have an even chance 
to compete with others in learning and doing 
the jobs they are suited for. That’s all they 
ask for, really. That is the reason that pol- 
icies under the act require that there be no 
discrimination against applicants because of 
physical handicaps, as well as age, color, and 
the like. The State. employment security 
agencies and the State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies, cooperate very closely with 
each other in achieving this purpose. Ac- 
tually they have been doing so for years. 
But early this year the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Employment Security and HEW's 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation empha- 
sized in instructions to their respective State 
counterparts the importance of cooperation 
under Manpower Development and Training 
Act to provide the very finest of service to 
handicapped job applicants, so that their 
“trainability” can be restored or improved. 
This cooperative arrangement, in essence, 
calis for first, dissemination of information 
on training opportunities; and second, con- 
sideration hy the Employment Service, as 
the selection agency, of vocational rehabili- 
tation clients referred. 

It might be well at this stage to give you 
some idea of the present and future scope 
of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act total program, which has been operating 
since September 1962. Then I shall try to 
point up particularly the participation of 
handicapped persons in the program and our 
current efforts to improve this, as well as 
some of the problems. 

To date, approximately 1,150 training proj- 
ects have been approved; 39,500 trainees are 
scheduled to be trained in these projects; 
160 different occupations are represented. 

The projects are scattered throughout all 
the States except Louisiana, and in Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. Oc- 
cupationally, these projects run the range 
from waiter and farmworker to highly 
skilled or technical specialties such as drafts- 
man, aircraft sheetmetal worker, and bilin- 
gual stenographer. 

Appropriations under the act total $70 m- 
lion for this fiscal year, and are planned at 
$165 million for the next fiscal year and at 
$165 million for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, with the States matching funds 
during the last year. With this money, the 
Labor Department and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare hope that 
about 50,000 unemployed or underemployed 
persons will be trained and be placed with 
this year’s funds, 140,000 with next year's 
and 280,000 with the funds the year after. 

How many of these 470,000 will be handi- 
capped persons? Perhaps we can make a 
projection on the basis of a sampling already 
made of 6,737 persons selected for training 
courses. Of these, 482 had definite handi- 
caps under the terms of the definition used 
by the US. Employment Service. Essen- 
tially, these are persons who because of phys- 
ical, mental or emotional impairments have 
more than usual difficulty in finding em- 
ployment or changing jobs, 

This amounts to 7.2 percent of the 6,737 
trainees. Seven and two-tenths percent of 
470,000 is 33,840, which represents the num- 
ber of handicapped persons who can reason- 
ably be expected to be trained or retrained 
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during the life of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act in its present form. 

Of course, very few people expect that June 
30, 1965, will see the end of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. It, or some- 
thing like it, Is a necessary accompaniment 
to the rapid industrial changes which will 
continue into the indefinite future. Auto- 
mation, which reduces physical demands of 
work, is likely to increase the number of 
jobs which can be performed by handicapped 
persons. But the handicapped person will 
have the training and intellectual skills 
which are constantly moving upward. In 
this light, the figure of 33,840 appears to be 
a modest one indeed. 

The 7:2 percentage quoted above can be 
placed in a perspective when we consider 
that 4.3 percent of the new employment ap- 
plications with the public employment serv- 
ices in the calendar year 1962 were from 
handicapped persons. 

In addition to those handicapped persons 
who enter regular courses, special training 
projects of an experimental and demonstra- 
tion mature can be set up for workers with 
special problems, In this type of project we 
do not use our usual approach, 

In planning a regular Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act training project we 
ordinarily work from the job to the people. 
That is, we determine what and where the 
job opportunities are, and then what are the 
sources of unemployed and underemployed 
people to be trained for those opportunities. 
In a special project, being planned for cul- 
turally or physically handicapped, we work 
from the people to the job. In other words, 
we determine first what are the needs and 
capabilities of the group being considered, 
and then what jobs can be trained for which 
offer a reasonable expectation of employ- 
ment. That is what has happened in the 
preliminary planning for a project at the 
Institute of the Crippled and Disabled in 
New York. The project is designed to dem- 
onstrate effective means of counseling, test- 
ing, training and placing handicapped work- 
ers, The Institute, in cooperation with pub- 
lic agencies, will select, train, and place 100 
handicapped workers in a dozen occupations 
like electronics assembler, machine operator, 
optical benchman, and clerk-typist. The re- 
sults of this project should be of immense 
value in pointing to ways to better serve the 
handicapped. 

In the maelstrom of today's restless, 
churning, and ‘infinitely complex society, 
there are numerous handicaps which workers 
have which are just as real and just as dis- 
abling as physical, mental, and emotional 
handicaps. The lack of functional literacy, 
inability to speak or understand English 
well, and the simple fact of being over 40 
years of age are examples of the kind of 
disadvantage which often represents a great- 
er obstacle to the achievement of maximum 
utilization of the work force than difficulty 
in walking or seeing. 


Under the Manpower Development and 


Training Act, something is being attempted 
in relation to all groups whose handicaps 
are recognized as special problems. There 
are more than 50 experimental, demonstra- 
tion or regular projects in operation, being 
planned. or actively developed over the coun- 
try for people of diverse physical, cultural or 
educational handicaps. 

We don't want to bog ourselves down in a 
semantic morass. Actually, anything which 
prevents utilization of any individual to the 
best of his capabilities is a handicap, How- 
ever, the dividing line between the kinds of 
handicaps which concern the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped and other handicaps is a fluid one. 
The Manpower Development and Training 
Act is concerned with them all. 

As an example of Manpower Development 
and Training Act resources used to overcome 
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a cultural handicap, there is a big project 
for training 500 school dropouts in Cin- 
cinnati. Educationally and culturally dis- 
advantaged youth will be counseled and 
tested simultaneously with the deyelopment 
of job opportunities, so that the job oppor- 
tunities uncovered and the results of the 
counseling can be meshed together into 
specific training courses. 

In addition to.demonstration projects, we 
have a number of regular Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act projects which are 
planned for the handicapped. For instance, 
Ohio has a project for training blind persons 
in the business management of vending 
stands and concessions, going beyond what 
the Randolph-Sheppard Act is doing in Ohio. 

The potential of persons with distinct 
hadicaps, whether cultural, mental, or phy- 
sical, cannot be evaluaed through the usual 
methods. The effect of the handicap and the 
degree of adjustment cannot be predicted 
as well as they can with persons without 
such limitations. In many of the s 
projects work tryout techniques of evalua- 
tion are planned. Sheltered workshops are 
being used for both evaluation and basic 
training. Prospective trainees will actually 
be tried in a variety of work situations to 
determine those for which they are best 
sulted. 

The results of these special’ or demonstra- 
tion projects should be invaluable in assist- 
ing us in planning the future course of train- 
ing the handicapped under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. They should 
show us better how to plan and conduct 
training for handicaps which are compensa- 
ble, such as deafness, and handicaps which 
are correctible, such as functional illiteracy: 

We will make the findings of these proj- 
ects available to the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped for dis- 
semination through the network of Gover- 
nors’ and community committees on the em- 
ployment of the handicapped. 

We still expect, however, that the bulk of 
the handicapped members of our work forc® 
who are trained under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act will continue to 
be selected, trained, and placed under the 
regular processes of the act. There will be 
tens of thousands of these, some clearly 
identifiable under a statistic, some not 
identifiable as such. 


In the dynamic industrial economy of the 
future, when retraining will doubtless be 
considered a basic fact of everyday life, the 
retraining of the handicapped will assume 
its rightful place—as a well-integrated part 
of the whole nationwide retraining 
not the dominant part of it, but a very nec- 
essary one if we are ever to approach the 
ideal of full employment in the sense that 
each individual should become all that he i$ 
capable of becoming. 


An Excellent Community Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ST, ONGE. Mr. Speaker, prob- 
lems of health and welfare are assuming 
a role of increasing importance in man 
of our communities. Both individuals 

and communities are faced with these 
problems, and yery often they do not 
rad where to turn for help or a solu- 

on. 
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I haye just received a very interesting 
booklet which could serve as a guide 
for other communities to emulate. It is 
& comprehensive directory of health and 
Welfare resources in a five-town area in 
My district of eastern Connecticut, which 
Was prepared by the local chapter of 

e of Women Voters The five 
towns where these services are listed for 
the benefit of all who may need them are 
my hometown of Putnam and the neigh- 
boring towns Eastford, Pomfret, Thomp- 
Son, and Woodstock. 

The directory, which lists 87 different 
health and welfare agencies in the area, 
is the result of 2 years of research by 
the League of Women Voters of Putnam. 
Over 140 different groups, organizations 
and agencies were studied for possible 
inclusion in the directory. League 
Workers conducted personal interviews, 
Correspondence and contacts by tele- 
phone in an effort to obtain full infor- 
Mation on these agencies, their func- 
tions, and their services. 


Among those included, to list only a 
few, are agencies which help the blind, 
the mentally retarded, the alcoholics, 
the dependent children, the mentally 
and physically sick, the unmarried 
Mothers, the aged, the unemployed, the 
disabled, the emotionally disturbed, and 
Others. There are the agencies working 
in the field of adoption of children, the 
nursing homes for the elderly, the am- 
bulance services, the cancer clinics, the 
Children’s centers, the hospitals, the 
Juvenile courts and family relations 
Courts, the schools for vocational re- 
habilitation, the family counselling 
Services, the consumer protection serv- 
ices, the religious groups and veterans 
Organizations which perform certain so- 
Cial functions in the community, the 
State and local welfare agencies, and 

ers. 

All in all, the 61-page directory ren- 
ders a great public service and fills an 
important need. It is a guide for the 
Whole community, but should prove to be 
Of special significance to doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, priests, schools, li- 
braries, social workers, community 
leaders, and others. 

The directory was prepared by a com- 
mittee of the league headed by Mrs. Eli 
Kogos and Mrs. John Gould as cochair- 
Men, assisted by Mrs: George Child, and 
the following committee members: Mrs 
David Bates, Mrs. Peter Santos, Mrs. 
Carl Jacobson, Mrs. James Johnston, 
Mrs. Louis Edman, Mrs. Edward Bernier, 
Mrs. Richard Woodcock, Mrs. Benton 
Blair, Mrs. Oscar Richards, Mrs. Jerry 
Adams, Mrs. Eric Olander, and Mrs. 
Rodney Snedeker. Mrs. Benton Blair of 
East Woodstock is the president of the 
league. 

The League of Women Voters of the 
Putnam area, and the ladies of the com- 
Mittee listed above, deserve special trib- 
ute for a job well done. They have 
rendered a great service to their com- 
munity, and this should serve as an ex- 
ample to other communities. I con- 
Sratulate them for their high public 
Spirit and for their efforts to help their 
fellow men in these trying times. 
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What the Farmers’ Vote Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
farm bureaucracy and some political 
leaders seem unable to read the lesson 
written by the Nation’s wheat farmers 
by their votes in last week’s referendum, 
Mr. Richard Wilson gives them a help- 
ing hand in the following article from 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of May 
26. 

WHat THE FARMERS’ VOTE MEANS 
(By Richard Wilson) 

WasHINcTon.—It will be 90 days or so 
before any one can say positively that wheat 
farmers are to be on their own next year 
without the controlling or guiding hand of 
the Washington farm bureaucracy. 

As late as early October, Congress could 
enact a program of limited effectiveness on 
the 1964 wheat crop and thus cushion the 
sudden shift from a controlled to a nearly 
free wheat economy. 

In any case, price supports will not be at 
the $2 level, controls will not be compulsory 
and a large area of freedom will be restored. 

The opportunity is present to move into 
a rational program of acreage retirement, 
provided its cost is not too large, and in this 
way adjust more slowly to a virtually free 
wheat economy. It will not be done without 
hurting someone, and this is to be regretted. 


But if it can be done it will be a stirring 


example for the rest of agriculture, and a 
contribution of immense long-range Import- 
ance in reestab! farming as an enter- 
prise of private responsibility. 

This is not to say that farmers should not 
organize and execute joint plans to protect 
themselves and their interests and win the 
income they deserve. They should and will 
do this with the help but without the con- 
trol of Government. 

This was the lesson of the wheat refer- 
endum, and it is one which neither the 
farm bureaucracy nor, I fear, the President, 
quite understands. They cling to the idea 
that the effects of lower prices will be so 
severe that wheat farmers will see the light 
next year and come hungrily back to the 
fold. 

That, of course, could happen. But there 
is little in the results of the wheat referen- 
dum to suggest that this will be the case. 

Farmers voted in this referendum know- 
ing that they were taking a chance on lower 
prices, and on the enactment of new legisla- 
tion to cushion the adjustment, 

They decided in overwhelming numbers to 
take those risks in order to ge rid of con- 
trols they had and tighter ones in prospect. 
To a farm bureaucrat, steeped in the doc- 
trines of economic controls, such an atti- 
tude is incomprehensible: Why would any- 
one trade a sure thing on $2 wheat for such 
abstract ideas as freedom from Government 
controls? 

Triumphs of the human spirit, it seems, 
are not confined to our spacemen; they find 
expression in the more mundane matter of 
growing wheat. 

It seems quite clear that a majority of 
wheat farmers thought they had had enough 
of the mandatory system in effect since 1953 
and wanted to go along an opener road even 
if it cost them something. 

The wheat referendum was important in 
dramatically illustrating to the farm bu- 
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reaucracy what it would not otherwise be- 
Neve: that farmers do not like and would 
avoid, if possible, strict controls. The yote 
also gave the city dweller a little different 
image of the farmer, at least the wheat- 
grower. He was not, after all, willing to 
sacrifice anything for a Government hand- 
out. 

Beyond all this, the wheat referendum has 
probably halted the movement to extend the 
system of compulsory control to other 
areas—feed grains, livestock, milk. This 
alone is a constructive result, 

No one knows if the growers of wheat can 
maintain their high resolve under the pres- 
sure of lower prices. But then, too, no one 
knows that nature will not once again in- 
tervene in one of its dramatic downward 
adjustments of supply. 

But if wheat farmers can stand the pres- 
sure, if it can be demonstrated that they 
can their affairs without the control 
of Government, they will have made a tre- 
mendous contribution. For they will have 
pointed the way out of a dilemma that has 
burdened the Nation for three ‘decades, 


Congressional Stepchild 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, people in all 
parts of our country are interested in 
the happenings here in the District of 
Columbia. Certainly a clear indication 
of such interest is a recent editorial in 
the Harmony, Minnesota News. Be- 
cause I believe that the concern voiced 
by this weekly newspaper in the First 
Congressional District of Minnesota is 
representatives of the thinking of much 
of the Midwest, I want to share the edi- 
torial with our colleagues: 


CONGRESSIONAL STEPCHILD 

Washington, D.C., the “city of magnificient 
distances,” long regarded as one of the most 
beautiful in the world, the city that belongs 
to no State but to every State and to each 
of us, is in big trouble. s 

Many Americans believe, since the Capi- 
tal City was established by the Federal Gov- 
ernment “to create a residence for the Gov- 
ernment where it should have absolute and 
unlimited control,” that Uncle Sam takes 
care of the budget and local residents don't 
pay taxes. The truth is, of course, that the 
cost of running the city is born mainly by 
the taxes on its private citizens—as every 
where. Because it occupies about half of 
the city’s area, there is an uncertain and in- 
adequate payment from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 8 

All cities have their fiscal troubles. But 
in Washington 

The Federal Government pays no taxes. In 
addition to occupying half the city's usable 
land, Federal requirements have set up 
hundreds of embassies, legations, ministries, 
military missions, purchasing missions and 
so on which also are exempted from all taxes. 

The Federal Government is No. 1 em- 
ployer—and most of its employees who work 
in Washington live in the suburbs and pay 
no income tax to the city. 

Tremendous expansion in Federal hiring 
in recent years has skyrocketed the costs of 
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providing municipal services to these non- 
residents and tourists. 

Because Americans want their capital to 
be beautiful, Co: d the original 
plan of Major L'Enfant demand wide, tree- 
lined, costly streets and avenues. All mu- 
nicipal construction must conform to rigid 
(and costly) Federal esthetic standards. 
Even the height of private buildings (and 
their tax yield) is restricted so they will not 
overshadow monumental Federal structures. 

In earlier years, Congress financed half 
of the city’s budget. Today, the arrange- 
ment is a matter of annual debate. Since 
the change, lump sums have ranged from a 
high of 39.5 percent in 1924 to a low of 8.5 
percent in 1964. In 1963 it is only 12.07 
percent despite the dramatic increase in city 
housekeeping expenses all over the country. 

Under the yearly hit-or-miss handling of 
dwindling income to meet increasing costs, 
the grandeur of a city that was once de- 
scribed as “Paris—with a Southern accent,” 
can only crumble. Only congressional ac- 
tion can save it. 

To stimulate such action while there is 
yet time, the Federal City Council, a private, 
nonprofit organization of local and national 
leaders, is appealing to Americans in all 50 
States to urge their Congressmen and Sena- 
tors to do the right thing by the beautiful 
but beleaguered city that belongs to all of us. 


The New Haven Riddle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


R OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing’s New York Times carries an edi- 
torial on the situation of the New Haven 
Railroad, which is coming perilously 
close to collapse. This is something 
that simply cannot be allowed to hap- 
pen, The Times is absolutely right: 

It is unthinkable that this railroad should 


stop hauling commuters in New York. We 
cannot give up on this one. 


Besides being of key economic impor- 
tance to my district and to the Nation's 
greatest port and business center, the 
New Haven Railroad is an essential link 
in the Nation’s defense transportation 
system. Its freight-hauling services, 
like its commuter operations, are indis- 
pensable to the economy of the North- 
east. For this reason, Congress and the 
National Government are deeply con- 
cerned in its welfare. I submit the 
Times editorial for the RECORD as a 
means of calling the attention of Mem- 
bers once more to this increasingly crit- 
ical problem: 

Tue New Haven RIDDLE 


A few days ago the court-appointed trus- 
tees of the bankrupt New Haven Railroad 
announced that they planned within a 
month to petition for curtailment or aban- 
donment of New York commuter service. 
This has an ominous but familiar sound. 
The public has heard the cry ot, Wolf!“ so 
many times from the railroads, and the New 
Haven especially, that it shrugs off alarm. 
But the wolf is not far from the door this 
time. 

The railroad has now become so weak that 
it seems unable to take advantage of what 
nournishment is offered. It is the captive 
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of the court, its stock removed from trading 
on the exchange, its freedom to maneuver 
restricted to a downhill slide. It wants to 
merge with a prospectively merged Pennsyl- 
vania-New York Central. Those roads shun 
it as an unhealthy partner. 

It is easier to describe how bad things are 
than to prescribe remedies. Some experts 
challenge the view that. commuter service 
is the major source of loss. But the mere 
fact that the New Haven's troubles seem 
thus far to defy solution does not excuse any 
retreat from trying. It is unthinkable that 
this railroad should stop hauling commuters 
into New York. We cannot give up on this 
one. 


Will Clayton: Groundbreaker in Ideas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Elmo Roper, the distinguished public 
opinion analyst, recently wrote an article 
in the Saturday Review, entitled “Will 
Clayton: Groundbreaker in Ideas.” 

Because Elmo Roper is one of our most 
dedicated citizens, who over the years 
has shown a great deal of interest in 
projects of international trade and civil 
rights, in which I have also been active, 
I wish to call attention to Mr. Roper’s 


_ very fine article by having it appear in 


the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The article 


follows: 
WILL CLAYTON: GrouNDBREAKER IN IDEAS 


(By Elmo Roper) 

Whatever the 87th Congress failed to do, 
it produced one outstanding bipartisan 
achievement: the passage of the Trade 
Expansion Act, the first fresh trade legisla- 
tion in nearly 30 years. d this 
newest step toward lifting obsol t trade 
barriers lie long years of unremitting effort 
by one man who has devoted himself, more 
than any other living American, to the cause 
of free international trade. The man is 
William L. Clayton. He has left his mark 
upon history—without, curiously enough, 
being fully appreciated by his contempo- 
rarles. America owes him more than it 
knows. 

For the better part of a long lifetime (he 
is 83), Will Clayton has fought’ patiently, 
persistently, and with unshakable conviction 
for a dream. The dream is of a world living 
in peace and prosperity, linked by the ties 
of free trade. His devotion to that dream has 
led him far beyond the traditional free trade 
philosophy of his Southern origins to espouse 
radical innovations in America’s relationships 
With the world. His story is one of old- 


fashioned American virtues, enlightened by_ 


the insights of a deeply inquiring mind, 
enriched by compassion, and lifted to the 
point of greatness. 

His career began in a familiar American 
mold. Born of poor parents on a cotton farm 
near Tupelo, Miss, he left school at the 
seventh grade to help support his family, 
and ended up a multimillionaire in the cot- 
ton trade. Yet he was always something 
more than the hero of a Horatio Alger saga, 
and the “something more” was the quality 
of his mind and vision. His breadth of out- 
look led him inevitably to an involvement 
in the national scene. He early became con- 
vinced of the folly of economic nationalism, 
and in the late 1920's and early 1930's he 
became a champion of free trade. During 
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World War II, as he served in a series of 
Government assignments, the second central 
idea in Clayton's thinking took firm hold: 
the interdependence of free nations. In the 
years just after the war, as the first Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, he 
had the opportunity to develop both strands 
of his thought, and to work for their ex- 
pression in Government policy. In the 
spring of 1947 he lent his ideas and energies 
to the formation of the International Trade 
Organization, which he hoped would result 
in multilateral tariff reductions and free the 
currents of international trade. But the 
times were not ripe; in a world recovering 
from war, the tide of economic nationalism 
was running high. 

The other stream in Clayton’s thinking 
came to more fruitful expression. Con- 
vinced that Europe was on the brink of 
political and economic disaster, he wrote a 
memorandum to his friend, Secretary of 
State Marshall, in the spring of 1947, urging 
“prompt and substantial aid from the United 
States.“ He specified the amount of aid 
needed, insisted that America could well af- 
ford to provide It, and urged that both the 
Secretary of State and the President “make 
a strong spiritual appeal to the American 
people to sacrifice a little * * * to save 
Europe from starvation and chaos.” The 
Secretary responded, made his historic Har- 
vard speech, and the Marshall Plan—which 
might well have been called the Clayton 
Plan—was born. Men high in political life 
in Europe know of Clayton's role, but in the 
United States Clayton has never been given 
proper credit for this achievement—through 
no fault of General Marshall, who spoke 
many times of Clayton's enormous contri- 
bution to the European recovery program. 

Clayton also felt that another step was 
needed for full European recovery: European 
economic federation. Quickly he expanded 
this concept to include the United States 
and joined the Atlantic Union movement to 
work for closer ties among the world’s de- 
mocracies. He became one of its stanchest 
supporters, and when I succeeded to the 
presidency of the Atlantic Union Committee 
following the death of Justice Owen Roberts, 
there wasn’t a week when I didn’t need, and 
get, the help of Will Clayton. One incident 
I shall never forget is a visit we paid to- 
gether to persuade General Marshall to join 
our movement (which he did). General 
Marshall proved receptive to our philosophy 
but at one point he turned to Clayton and 
asked him this question: “If you unite only 
the NATO nations, you will have a white 
man's club—do you plan to stop there or 
will the gates be open to other democracies?” 
Knowing Clayton to be a lifelong southerner 
and at that time never having discussed the 
subject of race with him, I was anxious to 
take him off the hook and so answered Mar- 
shali myself.. I said that the Atlantic Union 
Committee had no official position on this 
question but that I could speak for the 9 out 
of 10 members who felt it would be fatal 
as well as wrong to have just a white man's 
club and the doors would indeed be open 
to any experienced democracy that wanted 
to join. Marshall was satisfied with this and 
started to go on to another question, but 
Clayton at that point leaned forward and 
interrupted, to say, in his quiet southern 
accent, “I just want to add that I think it is 


-more like 10 out of 10 who feel as Elmo does, 


and that certainly includes me.“ Will Clay- 
ton needed no “northern liberal” to take 
him off the hook on the subject of race rela- 
tions. 

In recent years, Clayton has been com- 
muting regularly from Houston, Tex., to 
meetings in Washington of the Atlantic 
Council, and in late 1960 he visited most of 
the NATO capitals in Europe, using his tre- 
mendous influence there to help set up the 
NATO Citizens Convention. With Christian 
Herter, he was co-chairman of the U.S, dele- 
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ation to the convention, which recom- 
mended the outlines of supranational insti- 
tutions for the Atlantic world; and he didn't 
miss a meeting. A year ago he spoke out 
again for his first love, free trade, urging the 
Passage of the Trade Expansion Act, for 
Which the 1961 Herter-Clayton Report on For- 
eign Economic Policy had served as back- 
Bround. The act has passed, and it only 
remains to translate its intentions into 
trading reality. What had, in 1947, seemed 
& nostalgic dream of the past was in fact a 
vision of the future. 

It is impossible to pigeonhole Will Clay- 
ton; his life and thought are shot through 
With paradoxes. A hard-headed business- 
Man, he has given great sums of money to 
liberal causes in which he believed. In 
Many ways a conservative, he initiated and 
Supported programs that broke new ground 
in business, government, and international 
relations. These are some of the paradoxes 
ot a man, who drew great inner strength from 
his origins, and then went on transcend 
them. He kept what he found good in the 

“ Past, discarded what was irrelevant, and went 
On to become one of the outstanding eco- 
nomie thinkers and statesmen of our cen- 
tury. His vision has always been broader 
than that of those about him, and he has 
been true to that vision, Once convinced 
that a course of action was right, he has 
never wavered. Undiscouraged by misun- 

or opposition, he has been pre- 
Pared to spend years gently and courteously 
Convincing others of its wisdom. Often he 
has stood alone—but not for long, because 
the vigor and vision of his ideas attracted 
followers, and one of Will Clayton's chief 
asseta is his ability to get the best of these 
followers to become leaders. So it never 
Seemed to be his ideas that won; for Will 
Clayton always keeps himself in the back- 
round. caring only that the right thing 
be done and not who gets the credit. He is 
the most modest man I have ever known, 
and. in my opinion, our greatest living 
American. 


The Simplified Test Ban Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, nu- 
Merous Members of the other body today 
are introducing jointly a resolution urg- 
ing that the complications of the 
Nuclear test ban issue be swept away 
and that the U.S. effort be directed at 
& simple treaty banning testing in the 
atmosphere and under water. It is a 
pleasure to note that this concept was 
Originated by one of our own colleagues 
in this body, Hon. Crara Hosmer of 
California. The following editorial car- 
Tied in the Los Angeles Times on May 
15, 1963, discuss the Hosmer proposal: 
[From the Los Angeles Times, May 15, 1963] 

Hosmer’s Test Baw PROPOSAL 
The continuing argument over the need for 
ee, seven, or umpteen annual inspections 
Police any nuclear testing ban recalls 
the medieval dispute over the number of 
angels able to stand on a pin point, 

And, apparently, it is Just about as in- 
Capable of resolution. 

The United States and Britain are pressing 
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for the larger number of ms. Rus- 
sia insists the smaller number is adequate, 
in view of modern detection devices. Re- 
sult: impasse. 

The United States has just canceled a 
scheduled series of three underground nu- 
clear tests in Nevada. An unpublished note 
from Premier Khrushchey apparently gave 
some hope of reaching a test ban accord 
if the tests were scrubbed. (Other sources 
said Russia threatened a whole new series 
of tests if the U.S. tests were resumed.) 

There remains an uneasy feeling that 
Russia would evade any regulatory agree- 
ment, even if Khrushehev's offer of three 
annual inspections were accepted by the 
West. 

In this unpromising atmosphere, Repre- 
sentative CAI HosMer’s suggestion has a 
forthright and practical appeal. 

HosMer proposes that Russia and the West 
agree on prohibition of undersea, surface, 
and atmospheric tests. This would elimi- 
nate fallout. Moreover, present monitoring 
techniques would quickly unmask any vio- 
lations. 

This would require no surrender of U.S. 
principles, and would halt the endless bick- 
ering at Geneva over the requisite number 
of onsite inspections. This one dispute has 
precluded any exploration of other avenues 
toward a workable world pact to curb nu- 
clear weapons. 

The Hosmer plan would leave Russia and 
the West free to conduct underground tests. 
The plan may not be perfect, but it w: 
eliminate the fallout hazard, and it carries 
with it some possibility of agreement. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS; 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following: 

TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
Scoot or Law, 
New Orleans, May 20, 1963. 
Hon. Anam CLAYTON POWELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN POWELL: Enclosed is a 
copy of a letter which I wrote to the editor 
of the New York Times and which he refused 
to publish. It defends the report of the 
Civil Rights Commission relative to Missis- 
sippi and in effect it concerns the situation 
in Birmingham, Ala., relative to the rights 
of the Negro people, As it raises important 
constitutional matters I regret that the New 
York Times rejected it. My purpose in 
writing to you is to invoke your aid in mak- 
ing the content of the letter known, perhaps 
by insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
or otherwise, at your discretion. My idea is 
that the Constitution of the United States, 
which requires the United States to guaran- 
tee republican form of government in the 


presence of national troops in Alabama. 
Sincerely, z 
MITCHELL FRANELIN, 
Projessor. 
(Details concerning my place in American 
life can be found in Who's Who in America 
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and Who's Who in the South and Southwest. 
The constitutional idea stated above was 
formulated by me about a year ago in an 
essay Interposition Interposed,” published 
in Law in Transition, the journal of the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild.) 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 


It is unfortunate that President Kennedy 
has said, in response to the suggestion of 
the Civil Rights Commission, that “he did 
not have and did not want the power” to 
deny national funds to the State of Missis- 
sippi (the New York Times, April 20, 1963, p. 
1, col. 2). A reign of terror exists in parts 
of the South, directed against recognition 
of the constitutional rights of the Negro peo- 
ple. In effect, “cold” civil war is being waged 
against the United States. As parts 
South may be regarded as a political 
cultural disaster area, the report and 
gestions of the Civil Rights Commission rela- 
tive to Mississippit should not be curtly dis- 
missed. 

In regard to the power of the United States 
to deny national funds to such cold war 
Southern States, it should be recalled that 
the Constitution (44) requires that The 
United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of govern- 
ment e em 


the “interposition of the general Govern- 
ment" against States. “But a right implies 
a remedy," he said, “and where else could 
the remedy be deposited, than where it is de- 
posited by the Constitution?” By thus rec- 
ognizing a national responsibility to main- 
tain Republican form of government in the 
States, the federalism of the Montesquieuan 
conception of the Constitution of 1787 is sub- 
ordinated to Democratic national or Rous- 
seauan ideas. It is hardly necessary to sug- 
gest that qualities of constitutional re- 
publicanism may be derived from constitu- 
tional texts relating to civil rights. It is 
recognition of these constitutional rights 
which is aggressively denied in certain South- 
ern States. 

The constitutional guarantee of republi- 
can form of government states responsibility 
which the President says that he does not 
want. Certainly, this constitutional text 
states the responsibility of the Congress, 
which it, too, up to the present has not 
wanted, It also states the responsibility of 
the Supreme Court, which in the past it has 
also said that it does not want, 


The Supreme Court has avoided its re- 
sponsibility to guarantee republican form of 
government on the ground that the consti- 
tutional text may present political questions 
beyond its competence. However, if the 
Supreme Court deems itself incompetent be- 
cause political questions are involved. both 
the President and the Congress may be re- 
proached if they ignore or regret political 
problems presented to them by history. 

However, the Supreme Court itself in the 
past has not been justified in refusing to 
exercise power, for the constitutional text 
requires the United States to guarantee 
republican form of government in the 
States. Although the recent decision of 
Baker v. Carr, regarding judicial power to 
compel reapportionment in the States, does 
not rest on this text, Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, who dissented, said the majority of 
justices in effect were inspired to decide as 
they did by the constitutional text relating 
to republican form of government. It may 
develop that the Supreme Court would rec- 

the responsibility of the entire 
United States, including the Supreme 
Court, the President, and the Congress, to 
guarantee republican form of government 


within the States, 
MITCHELL FRANKLIN, 
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Protecting Suspect’s Rights, We Guard 
Our Own 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN — 


OF OREGON 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I include excerpts from a Law Day ad- 
dress by Judge David L. Bazelon of the 
U.S, Court of Appeals in Washington, 
D.C. 

The speech is a fruitful evaluation of 
the much- discussed Mallory and Dur- 
ham rules as well as the scope for pro- 
tections we should accord suspects in 
criminal cases. 

The address follows: 

[Prom the Washington Post, May 5, 1963] 

In Prorsecttnc Suspecr’s RIGHTS, WE 

GUARD OUR OWN 


(By David L. Bazlelon) 


Unlawful behavior in the District has been 
attributed to a variety of causes—the Mal- 
lory rule, the previously existing cussedness 
of the human race, the Durham rule, and 
soft sentencing policies—a charge which ig- 
nores statistics showing that District felons 
average a longer stay in prison than do 
felons in the States or in other Federal 
jurisdictions. The average length of time 
served by felons is 40.4 months; in the States 
it is 28.3 months; and the average of all 
Federal jurisdictions is 19.5 months. 

Other alleged causes of District crime have 
included the inadequate number of juvenile 
court judges, the absence of corporal pun- 
ishment and a consequent breakdown of dis- 
cipline in the schools, and so on. Still other 
reasons have been reached for and found. 
Not yet sun-spots, however. 

During August there was a phenomenal 
rise in the crime rate, something like 16 or 
18 percent. I discussed the increase with a 
veteran police officer. “For such a marked 
rise,” I said, “you must have some sort of 
explanation.” 

“Oh, yes, it’s quite simple,” he replied. 
“You see, August was a very wet month. 
These people wait on the street corner each 
morning for a truck to take them to a con- 
struction site. If it's raining, that truck 
doesn't come, and the men are going to be 
idle that day. If the bad weather keeps up 
for 3 days,” he continued, “we know we are 
going to have trouble on our hands—and 
sure enough, there invariably follows a rash 
of purse-snatchings, housebreakings, and the 
like.” 


Then he added: “These people have to eat 
like the rest of us, you know.” 

Thus one gets a painfully sharp illustra- 
tion of the direct relationship between un- 
employment, poverty, and crime—a theme to 
which James B. Conant has drawn attention 
in his significant study, “Slums and Sub- 
urbs.“ The mass of school dropouts who are 
without employment and without hope of 
employment constitute the combustible 
material which Conant fears will burst into 
a crime explosion on a scale we have never 
known. . 

Both crime and morality have their gen- 
erative conditions. We need a probing 
awareness of the conditions of physical and 
mental life which are essential to the stand- 
ards of law and morality we have adopted. 

We must ask ourselves these questions: 
Does the citizen of a free, affluent society 
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have a right to health and development, and 
to the adequate upbringing on which these 
depend? Do we want this included in our 
concept of modern democratic citizenship? 
If we do, then the illnesses and other failures 
of our citizens who have been denied such 
an upbringing must be recognized as failures 
of society as well. 

An alternative view is that society need 

ept only limited responsibility for the 
sick and miseducated individuals it creates; 
need give only limited recognition, for ex- 
ample, to mental illness and mental retarda- 
tion in criminal proceedings; need not recog- 
nize that such disabilities are a large part of 
the problem of crime and that social iliness 
accounts for much of the remainder. By 
that alternative, “we,” the more successful 
part of society, get off easy. 

When rules are enforced against individ- 
uals who lack the training and capacity to 
follow them, the rules become instruments 
of oppression. It is not always the moral 
prescriptions that are wrong. What is always 
wrong is our failure to recognize the condi- 
tions that are essential for their observance, 

Many people feel that a discussion of crim- 
inal law and morality which does not concen- 
trate on the issue of free will evades the real 
question. I am neither a philosopher nor a 
theologian and have no desire to discuss free 
will in the usual abstract terms. I am satis- 
fied that the concept of morality relates to 
choice—real choices, the grounds of which 
are never exclusively spiritual, because they. 
also concern the multiform conditions of 
social life. 

If belief in free will necessarily assumes 
that there is always a choice and that all 
choices are equally available to differently 
situated actors, then I heartily disagree. 
Intellectual, physical and emotional capac- 
ity, wealth, social status, all extend or limit 
the area of choice. To impose moral re- 
sponsibility where there is no real choice is 
exactly what leads to Sunday morality, since 
it equates the illusion of choice with actual 
choice. 

We would do well to return again and 
again to the irony of Anatole France who 
said: “The law, in its majestic equality, for- 
bids the rich as well as the poor to sleep 
under the bridges, to beg In the streets, and 
to steal bread.” 

One evades all sorts of disturbing prob- 
lems if one talks in terms of complete free 
will instead of examining the range of 
actually available choices; attributes anti- 
social conduct to inborn evil instead of 
questioning how the evil got there; adheres 
to the strict responsibility of criminals and 
ignores the other side of the coin, responsi- 
bility for criminals. 

I suggest that most problems concerning 
the responsibility of society finally come 
down to a question of the allocation of re- 
sources—material and emotional; what we 
give and what we fall to give; finally, 
understanding and money, One might even 
say, love and money. 

This assertion of society's responsibilities 
may smack of “welfareism.” But is there 
really any other way of looking at the mat- 
ter? , The most violent opponent of the wel- 
fare state concept probably acts much like a 
welfare state toward his own family. 

The balanced budget promises to take its 
place as the number one rationalization of 
social irresponsibility, 

There is probably no area in the entire ad- 
ministration of the criminal law which is 
not affected by preoccupation with economy 
of money and economy of human feeling, 

While we debate how and whether to at- 
tack the roots of the problem, what meas- 
ures do we and should we take against those 
who endanger us by violent crimes? No one 
would deny that we need vigorous law en- 
forcement. But should this entail, for 
example, the use of terror evoked by the 
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threat of setting beasts against human 
beings? 


I refer, of course, to the use of police dogs. 
Although I am not aware that this has re- 
duced the crime rate, the police assert that 
it is effective. Assume for the moment that 
it is. A full-scale reign of terror might be 
effective, too. But could we respect ourselves 
if we instituted one? Can we pretend that 
resort to such tactics will foster respect for 
the law and not merely respect for brute 
force? 

By measures such as these, perhaps you 
can force even the most unsocialized and 
antisocial people into a kind of submis- 
sion—and not have to bother to look for the 
reasons for their plight. 

Many people persist in thinking that witb- 
drawal of legal rights and safeguards from 
those accused of crime would have a bene- 
ficial effect. We are told that crimes cannot 
adequately be solved if the police are not 
permitted to make arrests for investigation. 
And we hear that the rules established in 
the Mallory and Durham decisions increase 
our crime rate by enticing lawbreakers from 
outlying areas into the District. 

I doubt that the perpetrators of crime cal- 
culate the length of time during which they 
may be interrogated by the police before 
deciding where to snatch a purse, or con- 
sider that, if caught, their chance of land- 
ing in a mental hospital instead of a prison 
may be greater here than it would be else- 
where. 

I suspect that the causes of aberrant be- 

havior run a good bit deeper than this, and 
that the factors which trigger it are less sub- 
ject to rationalization. But suppose I am 
wrong. Suppose, for instance, it could be 
shown that the Durham rule increases the 
crime rate. Then we should have to weigh 
the morality of punishing mentally ill and 
mentally disordered people by putting them 
in prison or by putting them to death. Per- 
haps we could even go so far as to abolish 
the insanity defense. 
But, as Justice Cardozo remarked: “If in- 
sanity is not to be a defense, let us say 50 
frankly and even brutally, but let us not 
mock ourselves with a definition that palters 
with reality. Such a method is neither good 
morals nor good science nor good law.” 

Some of the measures which are advocated 
to deal with the problem of crime raise 
serious issues under our Bill of Rights. We 
have generally assumed that we are not sub- 
ject to arrest unless the police have probable 
cause to think we have committed a crime. 
But the police tell us they need to make 
arrests without probable cause and solely for 
investigation In order to solve crimes. Such 
experience as we have had since the Dis- 
trict Commissioners’ courageous action to 
halt arrests for investigation does not bear 
out this contention. 

But even if the position of the police 
should later prove to be factually correct, we 
should have to decide whether such arrests 
violate the fourth amendment, as the local 
bar is convinced that they do; and if 80, 
then whether the fourth amendment must be 
abandoned in an attempt to stem the crime 
wave. N 

I urge that we face the constitutional is- 
sues which lurk in some of the proposed 
solutions to the crime problem. I do not 
mean that we should consider whether the 
words of the Constitution can be juggled 80 
as to reach a desired end, but whether what 
is planned would in fact offend the letter and 
the spirit of the Constitution. I suspect 
that sub rosa infringements of constitutional 
guarantees are more dangerous than frontal 
attacks. 

When we talk about arrests for investiga- 
tion, lengthy police interrogation prior to 
arraignment, and the like, the subject under 
discussion is not you or me. We don't get 
arrested without probable cause because, tO 
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Put it plainly, we don't look as lf we would 
Commit acts of violence and we do look as 
if it might not pay to trifle with our rights. 

So the issue really comes down to whether 
We should further whittle away the protec- 
tlons of the very people who most need 
them—the people who are too ignorant, too 
Poor, too ill-educated to defend themselves. 

Though the direct effect of restricting con- 
Stitutional guarantees would at first be 
limited to them, indirectly and eventually 
We should all be affected. Initially the ten- 
tacles of incipient totalitarianism seize only 
the scapegoats of society, but over time they 
May weaken the moral fiber of society to the 
Point where none of us will remain secure. 

Judge David L. Bazelon: “We must face the 
Constitutional issues that lurk in some of 
the proposed solutions.” 


President Kennedy Applauded on Rights 
and Responsibilities Address in Ten- 
nessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Nash- 
Ville Banner praised President Kennedy 
for his recent address in Nashville, mark- 
ing the 90th anniversary of Vanderbilt 
University and the 30th anniversary of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. Kennedy pointed out that rights 
and privileges go hand in hand with re- 
SPonsibilities and called for all people to 
assume and carry out their responsibility. 

Mr. er, under unanimous con- 
dent, I Include this editorial from the 
Nashville Banner, commending Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his address, in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Sa editorial follows: 


+ 


The Presidential speech delivered here 
Saturday was a credit to the principles it 
êxtolled; a challenge, at the individual level, 

greater pursuit and fulfillment of the 
Rational ideals, 
Its thoughts belonged to the occasion—for 
t related to the contribution of education 
2 the refining process; with accent on the 
act that it is the truth taught that holds 
Within it the power to make men free. 

The address was the climax of a highly 
*atisfactory visit to Nashville for Mr. Ken- 
hnedy, marred only by the absence of his old 
Vena. Harold S. Vanderbilt, president of the 

anderblit board of trust, who was sched- 
Wed to introduce the distinguished guest, 

illness intervened. The Chief Execu- 
tive expressed deep regret, both here and in 
a telegram to the great-grandson of the 
University’s founder. 

The speaker praised the role of the com- 

Modore's descendants as being one of the 

t factors in bringing the institution to its 
Present high stature, and had warm per- 
zonal greetings for William H. Vanderbilt, 
t-grea of the founder, and 
son, William H. Vanderbilt, Jr., who rep- 
resented the family on the notable occasion. 
unite theme of Mr. Kennedy's tribute to the 
Versity’s 90 years, delivered in the sta- 

S um filled to near capacity, included a sur- 
€Y of precepts, never more needed, uniting 
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rights with responsibilities as twin factors 
in full measurement to the function of citi- 
zenship. It cannot be overstressed, or safely 
neglected at any level of teaching—from pri- 
mary grades to and through the graduate 
level—that the possession of one entalis the 
other, 

That is no dogmatic assertion, nor a cliche 
of theory and idealism, It is a principle 
without which free society would collapse, 
and the pattern of a government of law give 
way to anarchy. 

President Kennedy treated it well, as he 
did the references to liberty and learning 
as the two touchstones of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity—"truly inseparable, if not indistin- 
guishable. For liberty without learning is 
in peril—and learning without liberty is in 
vain,” 

Respect for law which is the foundation of 
free government, requires meticulous adher- 
ence to its orderly processes, not only on the 
citizen's part, but at the level of government, 
itself, where law ts made and administered. 
As it is an instrument protective of rights, 
and for redress of injuries, eyen so does it 
bestow—in point of responsibility—a sacred 
trust on those executing it. 

In truth, where liberty has no learning, it 
becomes license—as in a human jungle. And 
where learning has no liberty, it is envel- 
oped in despotic chains-—lending itself to 


tyranny. i 

It is in the free world that liberty and 
learning, both priceless, have gone hand in 
hand. It is in America that freemen have 
built with the one the institutions of the 
other, to elevate with knowledge and oppor- 
tunities for all, the nations of mankind. 
Thus to bless the world. 

It is in America that men, sensitive to 
that obligation, have invested their re- 
sources, time and energy, to build these in- 
stitutions. Their impulse of philanthropy 
and leadership has been dictated by no cen- 
tral authority, commanding response, but by 
the desire of service measuring to their own 
responsibilities as a legacy of trust. 

Such was the background of the institu- 
tion where President Kennedy was speaking 
Saturday; and the very facts he recited were 
in acknowledgement of the spirit that 
founded, has perpetuated, and enhanced 
Vanderbilt University. 

It was a ringing speech, as it was, in other 
particulars, the appeal to reason * * * for 
social order under law, by exercise of respon- 
sibility on all sides where interests seemingly 
are in conflict. Its conciliatory spirit, for 
evenhanded justice, needs accent in Wash- 

* © * as the fountainhead of Fed- 
eral exercise, as much as elsewhere in the 
country. 

As a state paper of reasoned domestic pol- 
icy, it ranks among the best. 


Hon. Francis E. Walter 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
happy to have this opportunity to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of my 
colleagues on the occasion of the 69th 
birthday of “Tap” WALTER. I have come 
to regard him with great admiration and 
affection, as have all of us. He is truly 
a remarkable man, of great 
intelligence and energy, and he has un- 


„ 
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stintingly given of himself for the benefit 
of this House and the people of the 
United States. I have learned much 
from him, and am truly sorry he cannot 
be here today to hear the deserved praise 
of his fellows. 


Government Steel Mill in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to call attention to a letter 
which I recently received from an Ohio 
constitutent, Mr. Clifton A. Shinquin, 
who lived and worked in India from July 
1920 until the end of 1938. In his letter, 
Mr. Shinquin expresses a deep concern 
over the proposal of the United States 
sending funds to India for the construc- 
tion of a steel mill which will be owned 
and operated by the Indian Government. 
Mr. Shinquin's letter has many good 
thoughts which I believe would be of in- 
terest to the Members of Congress. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AKRON, 


, OHIO, 

May 15, 1963, 
Re government steel mill in India. 

Hon. FRANK LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senator from Ohio, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator LauscHE: I read in the 
papers that the Kennedy administration is 
planning to give to the Government of 
India several hundred millions of U.S. tax- 
payers’ dollars to build a steel mill in India 
and that it will not be a profitable concern 
for a number of years. I am 100 percent 
opposed to giving away my tax money for 
this purpose, particularly since we are run- 
ning a deficit. r- 

I lived and worked in British India from 
July 1920 until the end of 1938. That was 
during the bad old days when the British 
were in India with a balanced budget, famine 
fund, export surplus and at a time that did 
not cost the American taxpayer anything 
more than a few consulates in the major 
port cities. I am now retired, trying to live 
on a pension that will not increase as the 
dollar falls apart from big giveaway pro- 
grams and wasteful spending. 

In 1920 I first met Nehru at Amritsar, At 
that time he appeared to be playing both 
ends to the middle, but in any event, to 
the advantage of J. Nehru. Thus if he wants 
a steel mill, that is fine, but not at my ex- 
pense. I used to call on the Tata Iron & 
Steel Co. (TISCO) at Jamshedpur and at the 
Indian Iron & Steel Co. At TISCO, the 
superintendent of blast furnaces (from 
Youngstown) always stated that the object 
of the TISCO mills was to make money but 
Nehru’s gift mill will not break even for 
many years. 

If a company in the United States gave 
away huge sums of money when the com- 
pany was operating in the red, Bobby Ken- 
nedy would have all the directors in jail 
for stealing the stockholders’ funds and caus- 
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ing grave weakness to the firm's finances. I 
agree with that procedure. But the same 
policy should be applied to the concern 
known as the United States of America and 
its stockholders known as taxpayers. 

May I request that you vote to stop giv- 
ing my money away in India—and a lot of 
other countries that should paddle their own 


very truly yours, 
N A. SHINQUIN. 


Henrietta Means Joins Voice of America 


OF REMARKS 


or 


- HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the ranks of the congressional 
press corps recently have been thinned 
by the departure from them of one of 
the most capable and most diligent of 
the coterie of women correspondents as- 
signed to the coverage of the activities 
of the U.S. Government. 

The decision of Miss Henrietta Means 
to join the staff of the Voice of America 
is one which will without question be of 
great benefit to this important arm of 
our oversea information program, be- 
cause it has been my observation that 
Whatever Miss Means undertakes to do, 
she does well. 

But her decision to leave the ranks of 
the men and women who cover this Con- 
gress will be regretted sincerely, not only 
by her colleagues in the profession, but 
by those of us in the House, and in the 
other body, whom she has covered for 
the past 13 years as a part of her daily 
duties. 

Miss Meafis came to Washington from 
my hometown of Charleston, S. C., as one 
of the two correspondents for the two 
daily newspapers of that great port city 
of my State, the News and Courier and 
the Charleston Evening Post. But as a 
working partner in a small Washington 
news service, she has had occasion to be 
the Washington correspondent for a 
dozen or More newspapers and radio sta- 
tions scattered between such far-apart 
places as Portland, Oreg., and Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Through her work, she has gained an 
enviable reputation, for hard work, for 
accurate reporting, for fairness in her 
dealings with public officials, with her as- 
sociates, and with her clients—and also 
for her success in retaining her modesty 
and other ladylike qualities in the highly 
competitive and aggressive field of Wash- 
ington news coverage. 

When the historic College of Charles- 
ton, of which I am alumnus, holds its an- 
nual commencement exercises, Miss 
Means, who was the salutatorian of the 
class of 1943 at this institution, will be 
honored as its woman alumnus of the 
year. This is indeed an appropriate 
recognition of a former distinguished 
student who has had a distinguished 
career in the field of journalism. 

Mr. er, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in my remarks a copy of a 


EXTENSION 
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recent report in the News and Courier, 
concerning the selection of Miss Means 
and Mr. Robert Smalls as alumni of the 
year at the College of Charleston. 

The report follows: 
SMALL AND MEANS NAMED ALUMNI OF THE 
Year 

A textile company executive and a career 
woman journalist have been named Alumni 
of the Year by the College of Charleston 
Alumni Newsletter. 

Robert S. Small, class of 1933, and Miss 
Henrietta Means, class of 1943, were the sub- 
ject of a feature article in the May issue of 
the Newsletter. 

Mr. Small is president and treasurer of 
Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. O., and a di- 
rector of Dan River Mills, He is a trustee of 


the college. 


Miss Means recently was appointed to the 
headquarters staff of the Voice of America 
where she will work in the preparation of 
special English broadcasts aimed at persons 
who have a limited understanding of the 
English language. She majored in languages 
at the College of Charleston and was an 
honor student in six languages. Until join- 
ing the Voice of America; she was for 13 
years an active working partner in Hamilton- 
Means Associates, a Washington, D.C., news 
service. She will retain her business con- 
nection with the company but will devote 
full time to her new work. 

Mr. Small, who lives in Greenville, has 
been associated with Woodside Mills since 
1961 and was named its president in 1958. 
He is a director of the South Carolina Na- 
tional Ban, Liberty Life Insurance Co., Pied- 
mont Natural Gas Co., Featherknit Fabrics, 
Textile Hall Corp., and Carolinas Capital 

. He is currently president of the 
South Carolina Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and a trustee of Greenville Gen- 
eral Hospital. He also is on the advisory 
board of both Furman University and Con- 
verse College. 

Mr. Small is married to the former Sallie 
Tyler of Charleston. They have five children. 


Salute to the Vice President and Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post on May 24, 1963, 
pays a wonderful and deserved tribute to 
two great Americans, the Vice President 
of the United States and his charming 
and beautiful wife, Mrs. Lyndon B. John- 
son: J 


SALUTE 


It appears to be the fate of Vice Presidents 
to serve in relative obscurity. But this 
ought not to obscure the usefulness of what 
they do in quiet ways. In particular it ought 
not to obscure the warmth and unstinting 
compassion with which Vice President LYN- 
DON JOHNSON has used his office for human 
and healing purposes—or the extraordinary 
degree in which he has been helped in this 
service by a lady of exceptional grace, his 
wife. 

A week ago Vice President Jounson was 
given the Distinguished Service Award of the 
Capital Press Club and accepted this tribute 
to his efforts in the fleld of civil rights with 
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an expression of faith that the day will 
come when it is not necessary nor remark- 
able to give or receive human rights awards— 
not necessary or remarkable simply because 
Justice will be colorblind and all men 

women will be judged on their merits and 
not on irrelevant considerations of ancestry.” 

And last night at Cleveland, the Volunteers 
of America gave the Ballington and Maud 
Booth Award citation to Mrs. Lyndon John- 
son “in grateful recognition of her devoted, 
untiring, and outstandingly successful efforts 
to marshal the forces for good in our land in 
behalf of the less fortunate, particularly those 
who suffer from economic and social dis- 
advantage.” 

Both awards were richly earned. And we 
presume that the Vice President will take no 
offense if we salute with particular apprecia- 
tion a lady who holds no public office but 
has nonetheless rendered unstinting and in- 
defatigable public service. Her countrymen 
owe her the warmest gratitude. 


Cotton-Subsidy Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture last Thursday, May 23, estab- 
lishes a precedent, if Congress adopts it, 
of further supply management of cotton 
by Government bureau rather than help- 
ing the industry correct the problem 
gradually. ‘The following editorial in 
the Washington Post of today points out 
the need for prompt reappraisal of sug- 
gestions discussed over the last 5 months 
in committee: 

Corron-SupsipY FOLLY 

The House Committee on Agriculture voted 
to compound error with folly when it re- 
ported out an administration measure which 
heaps subsidy upon subsidy in a futile effort 
to protect both cotton growers and domestic 
textile manufacturers. The bill would add 
an additional $260 million to the taxpayers 
burden. 

In order to afford American cotton growers 
access to the competitive world markets, 
Congress granted them an 814-cent export 
subsidy, thus establishing an incongruous 
two-price system. The two-price system in 
turn conferred a significant cost advantage 
upon foreign textile mills which Representa- 
tive HaroLD D. Coolxx, of North Carolina 
would offset by still another subsidy to the 
domestic cotton manufacturers. 

But this proliferation of subsidies will not 
solve any problems Even if the price dis- 
parity is eliminated by a second subsidy, the 
domestic cotton mills will find it difficult to 
compete against their counterparts in Hong 
Kong and Japan, and they will clamor for ad- 
ditional tariff protection. And if protection 
is refused, Mr. Cootey’s next logical step 
would be to request subsidies for the whole- 
salers and retailers. of high-priced domesti¢ 
cottons. 

The only effective means of resolving this 
manmade dilemma is to dismantle the two- 
price cotton system, and to replace it with 
direct cash payments that would be equiva- 
lent to the difference between the world 
price level and a price per pound that would 
provide growers with adequate incomes. 

Fearful that this grotesque creature will 
not long survive, CooLEY declared that un- 
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fortunately, this bill, of such vast impor- 
dealing with the livelihood of mil- 
lions of workers—producers, the trade and 
Workers in the mills—has become involved in 
politics. Notice has already been 

Served me that Republicans will not 
Support the legislation. I am, therefore, not 
Confident that the bill will be passed by the 


We hope that Mr. Coorxr's fears are thor- 
oughly justified and that both Republicans 
and Democrats will join hands in rejecting 
this affront to economic rationality. 


Justice to the Cardinal Mindszenty 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. M. C. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 9 issue of the Wanderer, a national 
Catholic weekly, there appeared the fol- 
article, “Justice to the Cardinal 
nty Foundation,” which I would 
recommend that my colleagues 


like to 
Tead: 


JUSTICE TO THE CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 
FOUNDATION 
(By Rev. John E. Coogan, S.J.) 
When Bishop Cuthbert M. O'Gara, C.P., 
from 2 bitter years of imprisonment 
at the hands of the Chinese Reds, he ex- 
Pected, as he later said, that he “would find 
here, among our American Catholics 
Particularly, a seething indignation against 
the monsters who were torturing priests, 
Sisters, and lay people in China and else- 
Where in the world.” “Instead,” he con- 
tessed, “I found an appalling indifference to, 
&nd even ignorance of, the desperate fight 
Boing on.” Evidently a widespread educa- 
tional organization would have to be formed, 
Sven if such eyewitnesses of Communist 
Atrocity had to form it. 

The outcome was the Cardinal Mindszenty 
Foundation (CMF), established in 1958 and 
directed by 14 clerics (including 4 bishops 

ed by Bishop O'Gara), all with firsthand 
nce of the Communists. The organi- 
Zation was a success from the start. Today 
its 5,000 study groups are active in every 
State of the Union, in all Canadian Proy- 
, and in several Latin American coun- 
Its radio program, “Dangers of 
Apathy,” is carried on more than 100 stations, 
COast to coast, and has featured such anti- 
unist authorities as Cardinal Cushing, 
Herbert Philbrick, and Eugene Lyons, CMF 
has distributed over 100,000 coples of anti- 
unist literature, undertaken many re- 
Search projects, has a growing list for its 
Monthly report, has put on many seminars, 
and has a Latin American educational pro- 
Sram which includes translations of docu- 
Ments and tapes. 

But the dominant liberal opinion in this 
country was and is—not anticommunism— 
but anti-anticommunism. And so opposition 
to CMF arose, even within the household of 
the faith, Surely the most unexpected op- 
Position came from the Department of Social 

on. NCWC. Its assistant director, Father 
John F. Cronin, S. S., with sensational press 
Rotices, launched a pamphlet called Com- 
Munism: Threat to Freedom, that seemed to 
make anticommunism the chief danger, He 
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avoided any mention of CMF in his pam- 
Phlet itself, but in his press release he im- 
plied that CMF was both a financial racket 
and an irresponsible source of division. 
When CMF replied that “the CMF has never 
solicited any money from anyone, and exists 
solely by virtue of the volunteer labors of 
the council and officers,” Father Cronin 
withdrew his financial racket charge. But 
the liberal journals had been given their 
cue and thundered forth, “Catholics assail 
right extremists. Church opens drive against 
national disunity. NCWC prepares for mil- 
lion distribution.” Advertisements for the 
pamphiet echoed that sensationalism, add- 
ing, “Here Is the Catholic Position on Com- 
munism and the Controversial ‘Extreme 
Right.“ Thus the launching of this pam- 
phlet written by a priest-assistant in a de- 
partment of the NCWC sounded like an 
Orson Welles’ radio version of the War From 
Outer Space. (A full commentary on that 
attack is given in Double Standard, Double 
Think, and Double Talk, Headlines, Post 
Office Box 333, Westport, Conn. 

Shocked by Father Cronin's attack, Bishop 
O'Gara wrote him, asking an explanation. 
Father Cronin answered that his actual 
statement had been that the educational 
program of the CMF is good, but that often 
individual units get out of hand. These in- 
dividual units, then, were the extremist, 
irresponsible operators. 

“May I ask you to document your charges 

that ‘often individual units get out of 
hand,“ Bishop O'Gara rejoined. “What 
units? How often?” 
Father Cronin wrote CMF, asking for a 
complete set of the-materials it had sent to 
members. The secretary replied, “Your ‘re- 
quest’ for information is dated 1 month after 
the publication of your press release in which 
you made serious, false charges against the 
CMF. Under the circumstances, your inter- 
est in learning about the CMF comes too late. 
Your ‘request’ for information now is simply 
a confession that you made reckless charges 
in ignorance (we pray not in malice); after 
the damage of national publicity has been 
done, you start to look for something to 
clothe the careless calumny with an appear- 
ance of substance.” 

Father Cronin, however, continued his in- 
quiry. Three weeks later he reported to 
Bishop O'Gara, We did get reports from 
substantial sources that local groups were 
using extremist tactics. The enclosed copy of 
a letter by Mrs. Hartman is an example in 
point. Mrs. Hartman is a member of the 
CMF and CMF did send out an attack on the 
Foreign Policy Association. Not only are 
those attacks unfair and unjust to FPA, but 
the letter-writing technique, under these cir- 
cumstances, is an example of what I call 
John Birch type of activity.” 

So the proof of the nationwide charge made 
by the social action department, NCWO, 
against a national Catholic anti-Communist 
organization operating under the guidance of 
14 clerical eyewitnesses of Communist de- 
pravity, is one solitary letter, written by a 
lone woman, in criticism of the very contro- 
versial (to put it mildly) Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. Moreover, that letter was written 
after Father Cronin’s public criticism of 
the CMF, hence was no evidence of the mis- 
conduct he then charged. Finally, the letter 
made no reference to CMF. 

The CMF was seriously injured by Father 
Cronin’s still unsubstantiated attack. I 
know of no fairer use of this column than to 
try to right the wrong. Anyone interested 
in free materials on the nature of atheistic 
communism may address: Cardinal Minds- 
zenty Foundation, Post Office Box 321, Olay- 
ton Branch, St. Louis 8, Mo. Remember, “In 
order that evil may triumph, all that is 
necessary is that the good do nothing.“ 
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Stop Red Cheating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following column 
by Mr. George Todt, which appeared in 
the May 22, 1963, edition of the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner: 

Sror Rep CHEATING 


“Foreign influence is one of the most 
baneful foes of republican government“ 
George Washington. 

The Nation owes a tremendous debt of 
gratitude to Congressman Craig HOSMER, 
Republican, of California (Long Beach), for 
his exemplary watchdog role as chairman 
of the Republican Party's Nuclear Testing 
Committee. 

The field of nuclear disarmament is 80 
vital to our national security that the GOP 
has set up a group to bulldog the striped 
pants set in Geneva now negotiating with 
the Soviet delegates there. 

The Bolshevik idea of negotiating is 
summed up: What's mine is mine; what's 
yours is negotiable.” N : 

THEY ALWAYS WIN 


Their negotiators almost invariably have 
more guts than ours do. Result: They come 
away with our marbles. Our men usually 
prove quitters. 

Already they have painted themselves into 
a corner at Geneva and we are very much 
on the spot. Let's go directly to the heart 
of the problem. 

Simply put, if we have a nuclear test ban 
and/or nuclear disarmament, obviously we 
must have a cheat proof arrangement with 
the US.S.R.—or it is not worth the paper it 
is written on to us. 

The Reds are notorious liars and have 
broken more than 95 percent of all 
ments they have made with the West since 
Nicolai Lenin came to power in 1917—and 
frankly are not to be trusted. 

Yet they are now insisting that their 
word must be trusted by us and our allies— 
or else. This is the old shell game and no 
diplomat worth his salt will buy it. 

Great American defense experts the likes 
of Adm. Lewis Strauss, Dr. Edward Teller, 
and Congressman Hosmer can tell us truth- 
fully that we need at least a minimum of 
200 actual on-site inspections of the Reds 
annually if the nuclear test ban arrange- 
ment is to spell anything to the United 
States except eyewash. 

FROM 200 TO 2 

The generous Americans originally came 
down to a dangerous (for us) minimum 
figure of 20 or so—but the Soviet negotiators, 
hard boiled as they are, now have beaten 
our men down to a pitiful 2 or 3. 

This is ridiculous on the face of it, but 
it is also tragic for the people of our Repub- 
lic, because our unrealistic diplomats appear 
about ready to give in to their Red oppo- 
nents. Are we to appease them again? 

PUT UP on 


If our so-called negotiators had any prin- 
ciple about them, they would say to our 
sworn enemies: “Put up, or shut up. You 
need this treaty worse than we do and you 
known it. Either give us adequate safe- 
guards or we will walk out on you. We 
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will give you nothing without an equal quid 
pro quo.” 

Our diplomats are derelict in their duty 
to the American people if they permit the 
Reds to foist an insane nuclear test ban 
on us which will automatically cause us to 
obey its terms—but allow the Reds to cheat. 

Then they can go ahead and perfect nu- 
clear weapons to use against us at a later 
date, while simultaneously our hands are 
tied. Cuckoo, what? 


President's Failure in Foreign Affairs 
Creating Doublecross in Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, recent news 
items from Brazil make it increasingly 
clear that the same failure to understand 
the situation on the part of the Kennedy 
administration which led to disaster in 
Cuba is now taking place with regard to 
Brazil. 

The present Government of Brazil is 
brazenly doublecrossing the United 
States. Its rulers are openly apologists 
for far left principles akin to commu- 
nism. They are pursuing a definite anti- 
American policy and they are using the 
money of American taxpayers to finance 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not time for Congress 
to demand that President Kennedy adopt 
a foreign policy in South America that is 
in the self-interest of the United States? 

As to how we are subsidizing Brazil’s 
doublecross, I refer you to the following 
cohimn written by Virginia Prewett in 
the Washington Daily News of May 21: 

SUBSDIZING BRAZIL'S DOUBLECROSS 


(By Virginia Prewett) 

Brazil is a huge, beautiful, and underdevel- 
oped country whose rulers for over 2 years 
have bucked U.S. foreign policy for Cuba 
whenever we took a firm tone toward Castro. 
Today, Brazil’s rulers have embarked also on 
an open course of bucking U.S. foreign pol! 
for Brazil. x 8284 

Within the past 2 months, Brazil’s Presi- 
dent Joao Goulart and his Foreign Minister 
Dr. Francisco San Tiago Dantas have quite 
spectacularly broken a vital agreement with 
the Kennedy administration. 

THEY KNOW 


The speed with which they have splintered 
solemn promises solemnly made to Washing- 
ton is almost without parallel. Thick- 
skinned Norte Americanos may not know 
that by this action Brazil has flung the 
United States a challenge. But Brazil's Latin 
American neighbors know, 

The incident turns on the recent financial 
bail-out granted Brazil by the United States. 
In March, President Goulart sent Dr. Dantas 
to Washington to plead that Brazil might 
soon have to default on official and commer- 
cial debts—the equivalent of national bank- 
ruptey. To get a US. bail-out of 8398 mil- 
lion, the Goulart-Dantas team promised in 
writing to curb Brazil's rampant inflation. 

Within short weeks, the two Brazilian 
leaders have done the opposite. They've re- 
stored Federal food and oil subsidies and 
agreed to a 60-percent pay raise for Govern- 
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ment employees and the army. A new round 
of inflation is assured. 

President Goulart and Dr. Dantas solemn- 
ly tell US. newsmen that political pressures 


forced them to do this. 
PAYOFF 


The truth is that the Goulart-Dantas fol- 
lowing is powerful in the government em- 
ployees“ union that spearheaded the wage- 
increase demand, so the two leaders, in ef- 
fect, pressured themselves. The huge raise 
will pay off a political debt to the Army, 
which sustains Senor Goulart’s power, and 
is insurance for Dr. Dantas’ election as Senor 
Goulart’s successor in 1965. 

President Goulart is often described as an 
opportunist. But his heir-apparent, Dr. 
Dantas, is wedded to his own set of princi- 
ples. He remains viscerally anti-American, 
with a political philosophy little changed 
since he was a uniformed Brazilian Nazi be- 
fore World War II. 

President Goulart and Dr. Dantas have 
maneuvered the United States into subsidiz- 
ing their political ambitions. Latin Amer- 
ica is watching to see what President Ken- 
nedy's team does about it now. 


Apathy to J.F.K. Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wellington, 
Kans., Daily News, is reprinted in the 
Record without comment: 


The New Frontier unleashed its broad do- 
mestic legislative program with not only vast 
enthusiasm, but total confidence. It was 
felt that the masses of the voters would rally 
to the cause and make recalcitrants in Con- 
gress bow to their wishes. Opposition was, 
of course, expected. But, the anticipations 
ran in the Kennedy echelons, this would be 
overcome by the Juggernaut. All the 
massive political resources and skills of the 
administration were with the ut- 
most care and attention to detail—the same 
kind of care that made Mr, Kennedy's nomi- 
nation and election an actuality—in order 
to get the machine moving. 

What has happened, after months of de- 
bate, argument, controversy, wheeling, and 
dealing? As more and more informed com- 


mentators—including some who are person- 


ally favorable to the President and his 
ideas—are writing, the machine has blown 
a gasket, If it’s moving at all, it is at a 
limping, one-cylinder pace. 

The reason can be quickly explained in 
a single word, and that word is apathy. As 
Paul Duke of the Wall Street Journal puts 
it—and his view is typical—‘New evidence 
of widespread public apathy toward Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s legislative proposals is dark- 
ening prospects for the 1963 New Frontier 
program. The evidence has been unearthed 
by lawmakers who communed with the folks 
back home during the 10-day Easter re- 
cess * * *, With remarkable repetitiveness, 
House and Senate Members report most 
voters in an aloof, couldn’t-care-less frame 
of mind toward major measures pending in 
the 88th Congress.“ And he quotes a Demo- 
cratic Congressman, who is solidly back of 
the President's program, as saying, we 
seem to be at a plateau where people are 
satisfied with the status quo.” 


— 
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_ Oddly enough, the President's personal 
popularity, according to the polls and to 
what Members of Congress learned talking 
with their constituents, remains high— 
much, much higher than his domestic wel- 
fare program. This has happened before— 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman found 
themselves, at times, in the same fix. In any 
event, at a rough estimate, here’s how things 
look now: 

Foreign aid—a heavy cut, of about a bil- 
lion dollars. 

The medicare plan for providing certain 
medical services to everyone within the 
Social Security System—hardly a chance of 
passing. 

Extensive Federal aid to the public 
schools—no foreseeable chance. 

Still tighter regulations on the pharma- 
ceutical industry—extremely doubtful. 

Further increases in the minimum wage— 
equally doubtful. 

So the story goes. This leaves out of A0- 
count the tex-cut, tax-revision program, the 
most ambitious of all the administration’s 
domestic proposals, It, too, is in profound 
trouble, For one thing, the new rules re- 
cently adopted by the Internal Revenue 
Service, even though somewhat eased after 
waves of angry protest, make it tougher than 
ever on the individual taxpayer, and par- 
ticularly on the man whose income comes 
totally from salary and who can claim no 
deductions other than the very lim! 
standard ones. And there has been an im- 
portant change in the rules covering other 
deductions. The burden of proof is now on 
the taxpayer, where it used to be on the 
Government. The keeping of records has 
been made more, not less, complicated. On 
top of all this, no one yet knows just how 
tough the IRS will ultimately prove to be 
in its audits, and this doubt and contusion 
hardly contribute to optimism and a Fo- 
ahead spirit on the part of the individual 
taxpayer. 

Moreover, the p and possible tax 
cuts would mean little to the family in the 
average income bracket, hardly more 
the increase in the social security tax that 
became effective on January 1 of this year. 

Finally, there is a widespread fear that 
tax cuts without compensating reductions in 
spending would be exceedingly dangerous 
and administration spokesmen see no chance 
at all for reduction of any substance. 

Administration leaders press ahead, 23 
they must, on behalf of the program. But 
to repeat, the public response in general 
Just plain apathy, 


Ratification of Holland Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


f Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. ` Mr. President, J 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Anti-Poll-Tax Act May 
be Law.” This article was published in 
the Washington Post on the 23d of this 
month. It indicates that the prospec 
are good for ratification, as a part of the 
U.S. Constitution, of the Holland amend- 
ment by next year. I sincerely hope th 
efforts put for the by the ed 
senior Senator from from Florida [M&- 
HolLaxn! will come to fruition, and that 
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the fight he has waged for so long will 
be successful next year. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANTI-POLL-Tax Act May Soon Be Law 


Chances are that the anti-poll-tax amend- 
Ment will be part of the Constitution by the 
time of the 1964 political conventions. The 
Proposed 24th amendment still needs the 
approval of four State legislatures to become 
Part of the basic law of the land. Its success 
depends on 11 States whose attitude could 
Change overnight. Four of the 11 appear 
likely to wind up in the ratification column. 
Thirty-four States already have approved the 
amendment which would outiaw payment of 
Poll taxes as & condition for voting in Fed- 
eral elections. Ratification requires approval 
by three-fourths of the State legislatures, or 
38 States. In three States—Arizona, South 
Dakota, and North Carolina—the amendment 
either died or was smothered in legislative 
Committees. Four States which have poll 
taxes—Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas—still were alined against the pro- 
Posal. A fifth, Texas, has moved a State 
law that would end it, but has taken no ac- 
tion on the amendment. Five other States— 
Kentucky, South Carolin, Wyoming, Louisi- 


and New Hampshire. 
Combined with Texas, would 
Quired 38. 


These, when 
yleld the re- 


Nothing Free From Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, individ- 
uals, local communities, and States are 
Slowly going broke accepting Federal 
handouts. Every time a public works 
Project is approved with Federal aid it 
Means that more money has been sent 
to Washington than will be returned. 

If we would just stop and think of how 
Much freight we are paying by sending 
dur money to Washington to be worked 
Over by the bureaucrats before dribbling 
it back to us, we would soon realize the 
States and local communities just can 
Not afford Federal aid. 

There is just no such thing as Federal 

The Federal Government has no 
Money. It can pay for projects only out 
of the money they take away from the 
People and the people always lose. For 
a slight indication of just how much it 
Costs to get Federal aid I refer you to the 
following copy from an advertisement 
by the Warner & Swasey Co. in the June 3 
ue of U.S. News & World Report: 

HAT’s THE Porter or GETTING $1 THAT Costs 

You $1.349—Proor Tuar THERr Is No SUCH 

G As FEDERAL Aw 7 
To get $3 billion in “Federal aid,” 14 of the 
t States in the country paid into Wash- 
Beton 24 billion, plus nobody knows how 
Tated, “handling cost“ which simply evapo- 


So, when some bureaucrat “offers” you a 
al Toad, a fancy public building, an extra 
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Since I'll pay for it anyway, I'll buy it myself, 
and pocket the billion-plus dollars I'll save.” 

When, oh, when are we going to learn that 
obvious lesson in simple arithmetic? 

Figures for the 14 States are for fiscal 1961, 
latest available: $3,218,900,000 “Federal aid” 
distributed to the 14 States, $4,313,500,000 
estimated amount taxpayers in those States 
paid to finance total Federal aid. 


Lowell Post Office Supervisor Builds 
Unique Fallout Shelter on Ocean’s 


Edge ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
criticisms of our civil defense program 
has been a lack of initiative on the part 
of many of our citizens, One man who 
has clearly exerted initiative and made 
@ real contribution to our efforts in this 
field is Daniel Quill, of Lawrence, Mass, 

' Mr. Quill has designed and built\a con- 
crete shelter at his vacation home in 
Seabrook, N.H. For only $2,500 Mr. 
Quill’s shelter and summer house com- 
bined more than meets the civil defense 
specifications of the Department of de- 
fense. This plan could and should en- 
courage other Americans to undertake 
similar projects. 

Under unanimous consent I am insert- 
ing an article by Frank E. Makarewicz, 
in the Lowell (Mass.) Sun describing the 
shelter, and the comments of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Steuart L. Pittman 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

LOWELL Post Orrice SUPERVISOR BUILDS 

UNIQUE FALLOUT SHELTER ON OCEAN’S EDGE 

(By Frank E. Makarewicz) 

LOWELL.—A postal supervisor in the Lowell 
office may be instrumental in revi 
the fallout shelter program urged by Civil 
Defense authorities because he built a 
homey, attractive bunker that doesn’t make 
people feel they're burrowing into a hole. 

Daniel B. Quill designed and built the 
15- by 18-foot concrete shelter this summer 
at his vacation home on Lowell Street in 
Seabrook, NH. His shelter could be used 
as an apartment for a start for people want- 
ing to build their own homes. 

“I personally felt that the fallout shelter 
program had lost a lot of supporters and 
interest because people associate shelters 
with crawling into a dark hole to sit and 
wait in suspense and discomfort,’ Quill 
said, “so I made my own design.” 

Quill’s shelter, which more than meets the 
specifications of the Civil Defense ncy, 
r 
Even the roof, which is actually two roofs 
with a total thickness of about 17 inches, 
is reinforced with steel and has a steel beam 
supporting the 30 tons of concrete. = 

The shelter is built partly above ground 
and has a window that can easily be blocked 
up with solid cement and reinforced with 
9 Prego Plate door is at the 
entrance ned by going through 
baffles that would greatly reduce fallout 
driven by wind, 

In fact, Quill has arranged his shelter so 
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during an alert period because the entrance 
faces eastward, meaning he would get clean 
winds from the ocean, 

Inside the shelter, the designer who sub- 
contracted the construction for an estimated 
$2,500, has painted the walls a bright yellow 
color. He has a stove and small pantry area, 
besides sleeping quarters, and toilet fa- 
cilities. 

He presently has commercial electricity, 
but hopes to put a generator outside in the 
future. Water he gets from his own well 
a few feet below surface. He has a hand 
pump for emergency. 

The shelter can house five persons with 
its two permanent beds and three folding 
cots. Baggage rack-type shelves suspended 
from the ceiling around the walls can hold 
provisions which he intends to stock. 

While being duly concerned with the 
specifications inside the concrete apart- 
ment,” Quill decorated the outside area to 
take the edge off its deadly serious appear- 
ance, His 30-ton roof becomes a pleasant 
sundeck that can be reached by stairs with 
ship's rope railings. He has placed a statu- 
ary fountain and potted plants to make it 
look like a summer patio. 

Around the whole ares, he has set up a 
sapling fence, giving his compound an ap- 
pearance from the street of a fine summer 
home with a swimming pool. 

So successful has been Quill's personal 
attempt to participate in the Government's 
fallout shelter program that it has attracted - 
the attention of New Hampshire’s civil de- 
fense director, Maj. Gen. Francis B. Mo- 
Swiney who has sent representatives to look 
it over. 

Although it could be the start of some- 
thing big, the Lowell postal supervisor says 
he has no intention of going into the shelter- 
3 business. “I built this shelter for 

amily use,“ Quill said. “If it encourages 
many others to make livable shelters, my 
bullding will have accomplished a Iot more 
than it was originally intended for.” 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1963. 
Hon. F. Braprorp MORSE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. Morse: Thank you for your letter 
of May 1, 1963, in which you requested com- 
ments on the fallout shelter design sub- 
mitted by Mr. Daniel B. Quill, of New Hamp- 

Our engineers have carefully studied the 
newspaper clipping and attached plant and 
it appears it well fills the dual role of a 
utility apartment and shelter. 


We are, of course, very pleased with the 
initiative shown by Mr. Quill in completing 
this project which apparently meets official 
Office of Civil Defense standards for family 
shelters, as outlined in the enclosure. 

As you have requested we are returning 
Mr. Quill’s material. 

Tf we can be of further assistance please 
do not hesitate to call upon us, 


Word Versus Deed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 
Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the editor 


t, hadn't you better say, “No, thanks, the door could be opened if necessary, even of the Truman, Minn., Tribune has put 
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together some editorial comments in 
which he finds vast differences between 
word and deed. Believing that my col- 
leagues in Congress will find the words 
of D. R. Peterson of interest, I include 
the editorial in the Recorp: 

Worn Versus DEED 

Back about 80 B.C., the brother of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero advised the great orator that 
men prefer false promise to a flat refusal and 
that Marcus should remember this in all of 
his political affairs. Twenty centuries later, 
politicians’ haven't varied the formula for 
campaigning one iota—and we, the people, 
still swallow this swill. 

In 1960 John F. Kennedy made Cicero look 
like a piker when it came to false promise. 
What did Kennedy say, and what has Ken- 
nedy done? 

He said our country would move ahead 
“fastah” under his direction. Since Kennedy 


combined. 

In 1960 Kennedy promised America he 
could and would solve the unemployment 
problem. After 3 years of Kennedy admin- 
istration, unemployment has increased to 
about 6 percent. 

The farmer—remember all of those goodies 
he promised for the farmer? Well now, in 
1963, the farmer is getting less for his pork 
and less for his beef than he has in many, 
many years. 

In 1960, Kennedy (referring to Little Rock) 
said, “There is more power in the Presidency 
than to let things drift and then suddenly 
See The State rights 


sible a sound fiscal policy and a balanced 


up 827 billion deficit since he came into 
office. 

In 1960 Kennedy said: “A greater use of 
the Small Business Administration and a 


Kennedy came into office, the largest 2-year 
total since the great depression. 

In 1960 Kennedy said; “I am not promising 
action in the first 100 days alone—I am 
promising you 1,000 days of exacting Presi- 
dential leadership. I want to be a President 
who believes in working full time.“ In his 
first 2 years, Kennedy has been away from 
the White House 215 days, almost one-third 
of the time, vacationing, yachting, etc., at 
such places at Hyannis Port, Palm Beach, 
Newport, Glen Ora and elsewhere, 

In 1960 Kennedy sald: “Nepotism (political 
patronage to relatives) is dangerous to the 
public interest and to our national morality.” 
Ranging from brothers to brother-in-law, 
Kennedy has brought his relatives into high 
administrative posts from the very beginning. 
Like Bob Hope says: “In America, we have 
two classes—the people and the Kennedys. 
And there are more Kennedys than people.” 

In 1960 Kennedy said: “I am not going to 
promise a Cabinet post or any other post to 
any race or ethnic group. That is racism in 
reverse at its worst.” After he was elected 
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Kennedy based his fight for a new Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs on the promised ap- 
pointment of a Negro to head it, tried to 
imply that opponents of the plan were anti- 
Negro rather than antiwaste. 

In 1960, Kennedy said: “The dairy farmers 
of the country * * the income has stead- 
ily dropped. The reason has been, of course, 
that this administration (Eisenhower's) has 
been manned by people with little imagina- 
tion.” Since Kennedy became President, his 
Secretary of Agriculture, the imaginative 
Orville Freeman, came up with the idea of 
throwing dairy farmers in Federal prison if 
they did not conform to his idea of how their 
industry should be run. Dairy income has 
dropped from 80 to 75 percent of parity under 
Kennedy's appointees. 


The Upper Colorado River Storage 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
progress report has recently been re- 
leased on the upper Colorado River 
storage project and centers attention on 
the accomplishments of this major 
water project which represents one of 
the most progressive steps in wise use 
of natural resources ever taken by this 
Nation. Although the project is con- 
fined to one area of the Nation, it has 
significance beyond the boundaries of the 
Upper Colorado Basin. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cellent article on this subject which ap- 
peared in the Farmington (N. Mex.) 
Daily Times on May 23 be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Year or tHe Finst HARVEST 

The Upper Colorado River Commission has 
just released a progress report of the upper 
Colorado River storage project which focuses 
attention on the tremendous accomplish- 
ments of this gigantic undertaking, 

As the commission, an Interstate adminis- 
trative agency created under the terms of 
the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, 
pointed out, the year 1963 is a significant one 
for the storage project. 

“The first crops grown on new project 
lands go to market. The first project 
power goes on the line. And the first recre- 
ational benefits on project lakes and reser- 
voirs await an outdoor-minded America.” 

The Colorado River storage project ts a 
phenomenal undertaking, as water-conscious 
people of the Four Corners well know. It 
culminates more than a half century of 
engineering research, planning, and inter- 
state negotiations. The gigantic dams being 
built in the upper basin will stand as dy- 
namic, functioning monuments to the in- 
genuity and hard work of surveyors, design- 
ers, engineers and laborers of our age, the 
commission is correct in emphasizing. 

The first 7 years of the project have in- 
deed seen remarkable progress. Our own 
Navajo Dam on the San Juan River was.com- 
pleted in 1962, the first of four great water 
storage units in the project to impound 
water. And as the seventh construction sea- 
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son rolled around, Flaming Gorge Dam on the 
Green River in Wyoming had been topped 
out and nears completion. 

Glen Canyon Dam on the Colorado River 
also moved into the final stages of comple- 
tion. Work was going ahead rapidly in Blue 
Mesa Dam on the Gunnison River in Colo- 
rado, a principal feature of the Curecanti 
unit, the latest storage unit to go under 
construction, the progress report noted. 

Four e participating projects 
were completed in New Mexico, Utah, and 
Colorado, making much needed agriculture, 
industrial and municipal water available to 
the people in these States.. Construction ae 
preliminary work also was proceeding on 
other participating projects in the four Up- 
per Coloraco River Basin States. 

Under authorizing legislation, the storage 
units will regulate streamfiows and assure 
downstream users the celivery of their share 
of water. They will produce hydroelectric 
power and make development of water re- 
sources possible in the upper basin States. 
In addition, flood control, recreation, 
fish and wildlife development have been in- 
tegrated into project plans. 

This year water will back up behind the 
huge storage reservoirs at Navajo, Glen 
Canyon, and Flaming Gorge units, creating 
manmade lakes on lands once deemed track- 
less wasteland, the commission vividly has 
emphasized. And even as water collects, 
crews will be in the fleld erecting powerlines 
to carry the power that will be generated by 
the massive turbines in the dams’ power 
plants. ‘The storage project transmission 
system will be operated interconnected with 
other transmission systems under Joint 
agreements between the Federal Government 
and public and private utilities operating in 
the areas. 

The project will mean a great deal to this 
country. It will give birth to new markets, 
will stimulate trade, broaden the tax base, 
bolster national economy and also aid na- 
tional defense, the commission is confident. 

Because of these great advancements, we 
can truly agree with the Upper Colorado 
River Commission’s statement that 1963 18 
“the year of the first harvest” In the upper 
Colorado River storage project. 


Short Memories in the State Department? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, while I 
believe we recognize that it is neither 
practical nor appropriate for the Con- 
gress to undertake the day-to-day for- 
mulation and implementation of foreign 
policy, and that these functions must 
rest with the Executive, we cannot serve 
responsibly if we do not respond to con- 
science and object to moves, or proj 
moves, in the area of foreign policy 
which we view as inconsistent with na- 
tional principles and the national 
interest. 

In this spirit, I was impelled recently 
to address the Secretary of State in ob- 
jection to strong indications that the 
United States is considering seriously 
establishing full diplomatic relations 
with the Communist regime of Hungary- 

While I was not favored with such a 
communication, responsible press reports 
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have stated that Members of the Con- 
gress assigned to committees having a 
Special concern for international rela- 
tions received a memorandum suggest- 
ing that the Kadar government in Hun- 
gary had moderated its repressive poli- 
cies to such an extent as to warrant 
active study of resuming normal diplo- 
matic communication. 

I cannot accept the implication that 
the presence of our Embassy personnel 
in Budapest, making contacts with 
Communist Hungarian officialdom and 
the Hungarian population, carries in- 
formational advantages which out- 
weigh the new doubts such an arrange- 
ment would generate in the minds of 
anti-Communist resistance leaders 
throughout the world. 

Has the United States forgotten, they 
will ask, that the blood-stained Kadar 
regime came to power behind the naked 
force of Soviet tanks which crushed the 
Valiant uprising of freedom-loving Hun- 
garian patriots? 

Can we contend, in reply, that these 
brigands have cleansed themselves by 
5 from killing many Hungarians 

tely ? 

If we are looking for additional gov- 
ernments to recognize, does not the na- 
tional interest, and considerations of 
national character, dictate a priority for 
the recognition of a free Cuban govern- 
ment in exile? 

By moving at this time for restoration 
of full diplomatic relations with the 
Kadar regime, the Department seems to 
be saying that it is time to forget the 
Budapest massacre, and after all, the 
Kadar crew represents a government in 
being. 

By failure, to date, to encourage the 
efforts of free Cubans to form a govern- 
ment in exile, the Department leaves it- 
self open to the question of whether it 
is suggesting that the Bay of Pigs, like- 
wise, should be forgotten, for after all, 
the Castro crew represents a government 
in being. 


Wheat Plan Smashed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. SKUBTT Z. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial was written by Rolla A. 
Clymer and appeared in the May 23 is- 
sue of the El Dorado, Kans., Times. It 
reflects the opinion a majority of the 
Kansas editors expressed following the 
defeat of the wheat referendum: 

Wreat PLAN SMASHED 

The American farmer is an independent 
cuss, and won't be shoved around, He as- 
serted that independence in rousing fashion 
Tuesday by voting a loud No“ against the 
Kennedy administration's farm plan which 
would have enmeshed him a lot tighter in 
Government controls. 

It was a hot fight, with both sides un- 
leashing a mass of propaganda. Even the 
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President's last-minute ringing appeal fell 
of deaf ears, The national vote stood at 
547,161, yes; against 596,942, no—a favoring 
vote of only 47.4 percent which was far short 
of the required two-thirds majority, Those 
favoring the plan did not score even a simple 
majority. The whole deal was a smashing 
defeat for the Government. 

In Kansas, the vote was 38,369, yes; to 
53,210, no; for a total of 91,479 votes, with 
14,464 challenged. The large number of 
challenge votes came because many farmers 
voted outside their home precincts, Their 
votes are legal but were challenged as a 
check on double voting. 

Butler County voted about 34, to 1 
against the Federal plan. 

The dominant influence of the American 
Farm Bureau, which fought the proposal 
sternly, was readily apparent in the Kansas 
vote. 

Now the Kennedy administration, which 
spends most of its time dealing with foreign 
problems and ‘gives as little attention as 
possible to those at home, still has the stub- 
born farm problem on its hands, Whether 
the Democrat-controlled Congress will try to 
pass some suitable, and more acceptable, 
farm legislation at the present session is a 
question. This newspaper believes that it 
won't. The disposition there will be to let 
the farmer stew in his own juice. This may 
be a human reaction to such a defeat, but 
it won't help much in the Presidential elec- 
tion next year. 

Kennedy and his fair-haired Secretary of 
Agriculture, Orville Freeman, are counting 
on the big city vote next year to reelect the 
present administration. Even so, disaffec- 
tion in half a dozen farm States might prove 
highly embarrassing. So the administration 
had better attend to its knitting. And if, 
by some change, the New Frontiersmen 
would come up with a program to give the 
American farmer some real help in his pres- 
ent plight, they had better not try again the 
rejected plan of trying to trade $2 wheat for 
a mess of restrictions that would tie the 
farmer hand and foot. 


Soviet Will Not Pay for Participation in 
U.N. Yet Maintains Full Voting Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Soviet Union is successful in its an- 
nounced purpose to “bury” us, they will 
have received much aid and comfort for 
many who have helped to make it easy 
for them. The Soviet Union refuses to 
pay its legal share of the cost of the U.N. 
Do we demand they pay up or get out? 
Not at all. The policy of the United 
States under the Kennedy administra- 
tion is to find ways to increase the cost 
of maintaining the U.N. for the Ameri- 
can taxpayers and to allow Russia to 
keep its full privileges in the club. 
These privileges include using the U.N. 
to assist the Soviet Union in its goal of 
the destruction of the United States. 

For a serious study of what is hap- 
pening in the United Nations and how 
the American people are being pressured 
to help ease the financial burden for the 
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Communists and impose it upon our. own 
taxpayers, I ask you to read the follow- 
ing article by Ken Thompson, editorial 
writer for the Dallas Morning News: 
UNITED NATIONS DEEP IN DEBT 
(By Ken Thompson) 

By the end of June, the United Nations 
is expected to be approximately $120 million 
in debt. This in spite of the fact that only 
last September the United States generously 
EEA half of a $200-million issue of 
worthless bonds which were posed to put 
the U.N. back on its feet. 2 $ 

Over the years, the United States has con- 
tributed about half of the total cost of fi- 
nancing the U.N. and its many specialized 
agencies. In 1952, passed an act 
prohibiting the United States from being 
committed to paying more than one-third of 
the UN. costs. The act has been completely 
ignored. 

Until 1957, we were paying more than 39 
percent of the U.N.'s regular budget. At 
various times we have paid far in excess of 
one-third of the cost of the specialized agen- 
cies such as the World Health Organization, 
UNESCO and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. We have contributed in excess 
of 53 percent of the money spent by the vol- 
untary agencies such as UNICEF. We have 
also paid 49 percent of the total cost of the 
UN. s latest big projects for peacekeep- 
ing! —or warmaking, depending on your 
point of view—in the Congo and the Middle 
East. 

At the same time, the Soviet Union has set 
a record as the biggest single defaulter on 
U.N. assessments. Although a larger country 
than the United States, Russia has been 
given much lower assessments. It has been 
unwilling to pay even these. As of March 1, 
the Soviet Union owed $16.5 million on its 
regular assessments, $16.5 million on its share 
of the cost of the Middle East operation and 
$37.5 million on the cost of the Congo peace 
mission—for a total of $70.5 million. 

Every other nation in the Communist bloc 
is also in arrears on its U.N. assessments. 
Last July, the World Court ruled in a 9-to-5 
decision that all member nations are re- 
quired to pay their assessments or face the 
loss of votes in the General Assembly. This 
decision, however, is not likely to be en- 
forced. It was not a decision at all but 
merely an “advisory opinion.” 

If the Communists paid their share of the 
U.N.'s costs, the world organization wouldn't 
have to worry about a deficit. But as long 
as they refuse to pay their share, it is hardly 
just to expect the United States to make up 
the difference. When we do, we are in- 
directly subsidizing the Red bloc, 

Why not just forget about the UN. s debt? 
After all, that seems to be the attitude of 
many of the U.N.’s strongest supporters in 
this country, as far as the U.S. debt is con- 
cerned. It does not see ironic that the same 
people who wring their hands in despair and 
fretfully predict that the world organization 
will collapse unless its deficit of $120 mil- 
lion is paid can take a completely indif- 
ferent attitude toward the US. deficit of 
$300-plus billion, 2,500 times as large. 

Those who applaud President Kennedy's 
planned deficit of $12 billion this year 
as a boost to the economy ought to be glee- 
ful at the prospect that the U.N. is going 
further into the red. But they aren't. 

A typical attitude was expressed by the 
League of Women Voters in its official Wash- 
ington newsletter recently. “Without a 
sound fiscal base,” the newsletter warned, 
“the United Nations cannot survive.” How 
can the U.N. be put on a sound fiscal base? 
Several methods were suggested as worthy 
of serious consideration by the league—in- 
cluding the preposterous idea that the U.N. 
be given the power to levy taxes. One such 
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tax suggested was a flat levy of 2 percent on 
the world’s gross product. 

This would provide the U.N. with annual 
revenue estimated at $52 billion. The league 
forgot, of course, to mention that about one 
third of those dollars would come out of the 
pockets of US. taxpayers. Haven't we got 
enough tax collectors at local, county, State 
and Federal Government levels today with- 
out adding international revenuers? 


Do We Now Have a Duplicate System of 
Government? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
with the broad expansion of Federal 
power we are now experiencing, the role 
of the States in our system is rapidly 
changing. In widening areas of govern- 
mental activity, the States are finding 
their own choices of action restricted by 
Federal law. 

The doctrine of supremacy of Federal 
law was not destructive of our States so 
long as the area of Federal activity was 
limited to those powers enumerated in 
the Constitution. Recent constitutional 
interpretations have so broadened the 
scope of Federal power as to raise this 
question: Has our dual system of govern- 
ment become a duplicate system? 

On May 23, I addressed a radio audi- 
ence broadcast from Detroit on that 
question as follows: 

In this country, we have a dual system of 
government. There are two governments 
serving each of us. On the one hand, the 
government of our State—on the other hand, 
the Government of the United States of 
America. 

In the beginning, these Governments were 
not intended to duplicate each other. The 
great residue of governmental power was in- 
tended to remain with the State. 

The Government of the United States was 
intended to exercise jurisdiction over rela- 
tions with foreign governments and to con- 
trol domestic affairs in a very limited list of 
activities which were enumerated in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

During the first century and a half of our 
national history, the Government of the 
United States was a government far away. 
Most of the law which affected the ordinary 
citizen was enacted by his State, and it was 
the State government, rather than the Fed- 
eral Government, with which he dealt, so 
there was no duplication of governmental 
service. 

Today, however, all that seems to have 
changed. Phrases in the Constitution of 
the United States which originally were in- 
tended to restrict the Federal power have, 
in this generation, been reinterpreted in 
ways which appear to vest power in the Fed- 
eral Government, rather than deny that 
power, The result is that the Congress of 
the United States is enacting laws covering 
every facet of social, political and economic 
life. 

In the assumption that it has a complete 
legislative authority, the Congress of the 
United States is acting like a State legisla- 
ture—and the role of the States in our sys- 
tem is being rapidly reduced. 
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If the people of the States desire to retain 
and preserve an effective role for the States 
in our system, they must without delay reas- 
sert the power of State government in its 
proper function. 

If the present trend continues, the States 
will soon find themselves without power to 
make final decision in any issue. 

When the Congress enacts a law, that law 
takes precedence over the law of the State 
if the two laws conflict. As the scope of 
Federal contro) broadens and extends over 
matters traditionally left to the States, the 
States find their own areas of activity nar- 
rowed and restricted. More frequently a 
State finds that it cannot solve a problem as 
it would choose, but must conform with 
Federal law. 

Relatively few people are aware of the ex- 
tent to which this Federal control is reach- 
ing into every decision of State government. 

The State cannot exercise its own will. 
More and more, its activity is being directed 
from the Federal Government. 

Certainly, this is not what was originally 
intended in our governmental system. If the 
people of this generation want to reduce the 
States to practical nonetities, that is, of 
course, their privilege. But they should be 
aware that these basic changes in the fabric 
of our system are being made and the basic 
question should be debated so that they will 
know what they are losing. 

This revolutionary change in the place of 
the States in our governmental system re- 
sults not only from the intrusion of superior 
Federal power into those matters of concern 
traditionally supposed to be vested in the 
States, but there is also an attack to under- 
mime the control which the State has always 
had over its own political subdivisions. 

Since World War II, Federal programs have 
been devised which deal directly between the 
Federal Government and the cities and vil- 
lages within a State. The State govern- 
ment is bypassed in the program so that the 
cities deal directly with Federal agencies— 
and a certain uniformity of urban activity 
throughout the country is achieved, with 
the States which created those municipalities 
simply standing by on the sidelines. 

The device of Federal grants-in-aid to one 
State or municipal activity after another has 
proved a very effective weapon in the hands 
of those who are engaged in centralizing our 
governmental system. 

When Federal money is used in a program, 
then, of course, that program must conform 
to Pederal standards. And Federal control 
always follows Federal grants-in-aid. 

Sometimes these controls are not unrea- 
sonable or objectionable in any way—ex- 
cept that they do, in every case, transfer the 
power of decision out of the local or State 
level of government into the Federal system. 

Before coming to Congress I was for many 
years a member of our State legislature. 
As a State legislator, I was concerned with 
problems of education, labor, the regulation 
of trades and business, conservation, agri- 
culture, law enforcement, public health, 
mental health, social welfare, civil rights, 
aa the problem of financing those activi- 

les. 


As a Member of Congress, I find I am en- 


gaged in dealing with the same problems, 
in the same fields of activity. I say truth- 
fully that the Congress is occupying its time 
on matters which used to be left to the 
States. In fact, the Congress is making de- 
cisions in some instances which used to be 
left to city councils. In addition, we are 
here also attempting to handle problems of 
traditional and undoubted national concern 
as well as problems worldwide in scope. 

The Congress has not only taken power of 
decisionmaking from the States and vested 
it in the Federal departments—it has like- 
wise surrendered over to the executive some 
of its own constitutional powers. 
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This process of delegation of congressional 
powers, proliferated throughout the govern- 
mental system, together with the onrush of 
power from the States to the central gov- 
ernment, is greatly changing the govern- 
mental system which was our national 
heritage. 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker , in 
compliance with popular demand, so to 
speak, I wish to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp several of Art Hoppe's 
columns which appeared recently in the 
San Francisco Chronicle: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, May 
10, 1963] 
Dear Screntists, Go Dic a HOLE 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Our dedicated scientists, having throughly 
loused up the Van Allen belt, are busily 
turning their attention to other things. 


Like trying once again to orbit a band of. 


needles around our earth in order to muck 
up outer space. And digging a $100 million 
hole in the ground in order to satisfy their 
curiosity. 

It's high time, I say, that we laymen take 
a stand. And I've taken mine. I'm for the 
hole in the ground. 

This, as you know, is called Project Mo- 
hole. And its goal is to drill through the 
earth’s crust to see what's inside. As a lay- 
man, I wish to say this project meets all 
my highest aspirations. 

Firstly, it will keep numerous Scientists 
occupied for years. And, “busy hands are 
happy hands,” as we used to say in nursery 
school. Secondly, it doesn't sound as though 
anything will blow up. Which is certainly 
a blessing these days. And, most important 
of all, it's fantastically expensive. So we'll 
all be rich. 

This last is a matter of economics. Which 
I don't understand either. But the prevail- 
ing theory among our Government econo- 
mists is the Government must spend more 
money. In order to stimulate our economy. 
In order to make us all rich. Which cer- 
tainly does make sense. To Government 
economists, 

But the grave problem these economists 
haven't faced squarely is: Where can the 
Government spend more money without 
making somebody mad? 

If the Government decides to spend more 
on public welfare, the Conservatives get mad. 
If it’s for more missiles, the Liberals get 
mad. If it’s a pork barrel project in South 
Dakota, North Dakota gets mad. And if it’s 
more foreign aid, everybody will get violent. 
In fact, it’s kind of a rule that whatever 
the Government does, somebody gets mad. 

Not that the Government cares, But Con- 
gress does. And Congress has to approve 
all this spending. In fact, it’s getting 80 
our honorable Congressmen can't find a 
nice, safe, noncontroversial place to spend 
more money. Hard as they try. 

So it’s plain as day that what we desper- 
ately need to meet our current scientific and 
economic aspirations is a good, big, deep 
hole in the ground. 

The only concievable objection, then, to 
Project Mohole is: “Are we sure the hole 18 
big enough?” After all, $100 million is a 
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mere drop in the budget. And fears are 
being expressed the costs won't even run 
that high. 

Could we, perhaps, double the width of 
the hole? Or challenge Russia to a race to 
the center of the earth? Or even go through 


to the other side? Or, best of all, drill sim- 


ilar holes in each of the 50 States? Plus 
several in every undeveloped country? Thus 
spreading wealth and full employment 
throughout the entire globe. 

In one fell swoop, we could knock off 
public welfare, missiles, pork barrels, and 
foreign aid. Our Congressmien could sit 
around safely appropriating zillions for 
nothing but more and more holes, thus 
assuring their incumbency forever. And all 
of us would be rich and happy. Everybody's 
aspirations achieved. Except we'd have to 
be a little careful where we stepped. 

So the Hole Solution is the only answer. 
Speaking as a confused layman, I say it's 
inevitable. Yes sir, I confidently forsee the 
day when the human race, led blindly on- 
ward by an ever-more-bewildering technol- 
ogy, will no longer be able to distinguish 
its aspirations from a hole in the ground. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, May 13, 
1963] 
Wer SHALL ENDURE—IN TRIPLICATE 
(By Arthur Hoppe) ‘ 

The trouble with newspapers, as everybody 
Says, is they're always printing sensational, 
scary stories. Like: “War Imminent!” And 
in these troubled times I think we ace news- 
men should try harder to ferret out happy, 

stories. Such as what we're gaing 


reassuring 
to do when the bombs fall. Because if we 


know our leaders have got plans, Im sure 
We'll all feel more secure. 

Nor are our leaders sitting on their hands. 
Typical of their planning ahead, I feel, is 
the new “Administrative Manual LOEOM 
0799." Drawn up by our State Department 
of Employment for use by its local offices in 
the event of an “All-Out War With Attack 
on the United States.” 

The manual lists the step-by-step pro- 
cedures local offices should employ when dis- 
aster strikes in order to cut through bureau- 
cratic red tape. The manual is 48 pages 


For example, you are a survivor of the all- 
out war. You crawl from the of 
your office or factory. What do you think 
of first? Unemployment insurance. You 
stumble down to the nearest State Employ- 
ment office. The local administrator checks 
Administrative Manual LOEOM 0799. On 
Page 2, it tells him precisely the drastic 
emergency procedure to follow: 

1. New claims: Use the DE 1101 set and 
in addition an affidavit on DE 455 showing 
base period employers and earnings 
quarter. Compute the MBA and WBA 
the benefit computer DE 3000. The 1101A 
will be stapled to the original 455 and batch 
filed by date. No attempt will be made to 
keep these documents in alphabetical or SSA 
number order.” 

And so forth. 

But note that in the event of a war de- 
Stroying our civilization, our DE 1101 sets, 
Our DE 455s and our MBA and WBA data 
will not have to be filed in alphabetical 
order, It shows our leaders are facing reality 
With a steady gaze. 

The manual goes on, page after page, with 
the most meticulously detailed planning for 
disaster imaginable, “Observe endorsement 
stamp control procedures in 117.515,” it cau- 
tions grimly. Prepare a letter, in triplicate, 
€xplaining all signature card changes,“ it 
Warns forbodingly. And it takes up policy 
Matters, too: “Veterans preference (should) 
be resumed as soon as possible.” Or: “Refer 
Older qualified workers where radiological 
Contamination is present or suspected.” 
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But most of all, of course, the manual is 
concerned about the supply of forms. “Local 
offices," it says, should have “a minimum of 
1 month’s supply of normal operating forms 
in their stock rooms at all times.“ But 
should the stock room suffer a direct hit, 
Heaven forbid, the manual contains sample 
emergency forms which can be duplicated 
by hand in the local office. Moreover, with 
each manual comes a age ominously 
labeled: “Open Only Under Extreme Emerg- 
ency Conditions.” 

Inside are more forms. 

So war may incinerate our homes, destroy 
our factories, flatten our very cities. But in 
the unearthly stillness that follows, we now 
know that beneath the radiated rubble will 
sound the heartening rufe of papers, the 
staccato drumbeat of the stapler, the com- 
forting whir of the mimeograph machine. 

What could be more reassuring? For it 
proves, as our leaders keep telling us, that 
nothing, absolutely nothing, can destroy our 
system of government. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, May 14, 
1963] 
A Practice THAT NEVER MAKES PERFECT 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

You will be grieved to know I've had to 
abandon the red eyeball system of birth con- 
trol. It was based, as you may recall, on a 
new pill which is perfect in all respects. Ex- 
cept it turns the gentleman's eyeballs bright 
red. And while I felt tattle-tale eyeballs 
would actually be an asset in human rela- 
tions, there was always the specter of na- 
tural disaster. 

One epidemic of chronic conjunctivitis, for 
example, and the human race would treble 
overnight. 

Yet what then is the perfect solution? 
The Planned Parenthood League keeps tell- 
ing us: “Practice birth control.” 


population 
There is clearly a fallacy here somewhere. 

What we need, I say, is not practice, but 
perfection. Such a breakthrough, however, 
will require all-new thinking. Perhaps we 
should turn our energies from methods to 
incentives. 

Look how the incentives are stacked to- 
day. You produce a child and what do you 
get? The lady gets love, sympathy, a new 
wardrobe and a whole roomful of new furni- 
ture to rearrange. The gentleman gets a 
#600 tax exemption, hearty congratulations 
and perhaps even a small raise. 

But what of the couple who, at no little 
self-sacrifice, give their all to save the world 
from the population explosion. What do 
they get if they produce nothing? No 

Is this fair? No. Is it even rational? Ab- 
solutely no. What we must do, before it’s 
too late, is emulate those nations of the past 
which have rewarded proud parents with 
baby bonuses. Except, of course, we'll do it 
the other way around. 

Our new nonbaby bonus will be adminis- 
tered, naturally, by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Which has vast experience in the 
field of rewarding nonproduction. 

We might start with a child allotment 
program similar to the soil bank now en- 
joyed by wheat farmers. Husbands will be 
paid a cash bonus for each child they dili- 
gently don’t produce, Indeed, the problems 
being identical, there's no reason the hus- 
band shouldn't benefit from all the aid pro- 
grams the farmer now receives. Except per- 
haps for the help the farmer now gets in con- 
verting his fallow acreage into a recreational 
area, 

A stiff tax penalty for each new dependent 
would be a boon. And we could work on the 
present dangerous image of parenthood: 
Black armbands on Mother’s Day, homes for 
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unwed nonmothers and the annual selec- 
tion of the childless American mom of the 
year, With a good hard sell, I'm sure we 
could make kids unfashionable. 

Eventually, the incentives of cash and con- 
formity being what they are, I have faith in 
my heart that mankind will one day enter 
The golden age of perfection. Wherein no 
young lady will come within 10 feet of a 
young man and Great Scott. What 
am I saying? 

Well, it all goes to show that the Planned 
Parenthood League is dead right in a way: 
It isn’t perfection that counts in life, It's 
practice. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, May 17, 
1963] 
A-OK Is Nor C-SATISFACTORY 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

“Mr, Cooper (at liftoff). Fuel is go. Oxy- 
gen is go. Faith 7isgo. She feels pretty. 

“Mr. Scumra (in Mercury control). You 
look real go, Gordo. * You're smack dab 
in the middle of the go block. 

“Mr. Coor kx. Boy-oh-boy. 

“Mr. ScHIRRA. Have a good drive, Bub. 

“Mr. Cooper. Thank you, Buddy.” 

And with these historic words, mankind's 
latest epic voyage into the vast regions of 
uncharted space began, It's a crying shame. 

Don't misunderstand. No one is prouder 
of our space explorers than I. True heroes 
all. And I’m all for our space program. 
Couldn't be more so. But I can't help hoping 
I shall live long enough to see that golden 
day when America successfully launches the 
first English-speaking astronaut. 

Perhaps this technological glossolalia has 
some purpose. Such as confounding enemy 
spies. But the problem is that it's already 
insidiously distorting our mother tongue. 

In Washington, New Frontiersmen speak 
of “the present thrust of my opinion is to- 
W chiefs testify glow- 
ingly in behalf of their ongoing programs.” 
And “A-OK,” as you know, is now common 
usage. Which is “D-barely passing,” as far 
as I'm concerned. 

True, the English language is ever chang- 
ing. And I find purists a stuffy lot. But 
in this space age are we not perhaps being 
forced to absorb a new vernacular too rap- 
idly? Take the minutes of our local PTA 
meeting last night. 

“Madam CHARLADY. Four, three, two, one, 
blastoff. Old business? 

“Mrs. Hosxis (an elderly lady). As sec- 
retary of your committee to inspect and as- 
sess our mimeograph machine it is my tragic 
duty to report that it is, at the present time, 
inoperable. 

“Mrs, MERKWILER (a young modern). No- 
go, eh? We have to get this bird off the 
ground. My thrust’s toward an appropriation 
so she'll feel real pretty. 

Mrs. Hoskins (huffily). I happen to feel 
reasonably pretty as it is. And as for some 
flibbertygibbets—— 

“Mrs. MERKWILER. Your tracking tapes are 
no-go, Bub. 

“Mrs. Hosxrys. And furthermore, when it 
comes to which one of us more resembles 
a bird 

“Madam CHaretapy. Buddies, please. Let 
us all try to join together smack dab in the 
middle of the go block, as we say. Remember 
our PTA motto: ‘All systems go (except pro- 
gressive education) A-OK, buddies? 

“Mrs. Hoskins. Block? Go? Systems? 
Are you implying * * *? My word, it’s driv- 
ing me out of my mind. 

“Mrs. MERKWILER (sarcastically). 
good drive, Bub.“ 

(There followed, the minutes show, a brief 
fist fight before adjournment for coffee and 
cookies.) 

So you see whatI mean. Communication's 
breaking down. And Im against our heroes 


Have a 
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using a special language. The trouble is each 
of us wants to be a hero. So we emulate 
them. 

And consequently I have the uneasy feel- 
ing that in one sense it doesn’t much matter 


the moon. Either way, it’s going 
defeat for us English-speaking 


Disabled American Veterans Rehabilita- 
tion Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, Speak- 
er, my attention has recently been at- 
tracted to the unusual record of effective 
rehabilitation services extended to Amer- 
ica'’s disabled defenders and their de- 
pendents, without any charge to them, 
by the Disabled American Veterans. 

I am very pleased to note that at its 
national convention in Atlantic City the 
Disabled American Veterans elected one 
of my constituents, Peter L. Dye, as 
national commander. Mr. Dye is an 
assistant attorney general for the State 
of Colorado and is a member of the 
Murphy-Barelli chapter in Denver. He 
has ‘served as department commander of 
the State and as chapter commander. 
He has been a junior vice commander of 
the national organization and has served 
on its national finance committee prior 
to becoming national commander. 

The Disabled American Veterans was 
formed in 1920 and chartered by a spe- 
cial act of Congress in 1932 under the 
name Disabled American Veterans. The 
DAV extends freely much needed person- 
alized services of innumerable types to 
thousands of distressed disabled veterans 
and their dependents each year. This 
service is performed by the organization 
through its nationwide setup of fulltime 
national service officers. 

During the last 10 years the staff of 
national service officers have reviewed 
2,407,720 claims folders, have made 
1,025,090 appearances before Veterans’ 
Administration adjudication bodies, have 
obtained 670,172 favorable decisions 
which included 30,066 service connec- 
tions, 164,250 compensation increases 
and 180,040 pension awards. In addi- 
tion, as pointed out in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for April 3, 1958, by the Honor- 
able Lee Mercatr, of Montana, now in 
the U.S. Senate: 

Thousands of claimants have been given 
pertinent, helpful advice, not measurable or 
recorded in the monthly reports submitted 


by each national service officer to the na- 
tional director. 


Veterans benefits are not automatically 
granted but the veteran must file his 
claim for consideration by Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Rating Boards. As stated 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 
21, 1958 by the Honorable Charles E. Pot- 
ter, of Michigan: 

Governmental benefits for handicapped war 
Veterans are not automatically awarded. 
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More claims have been denied than granted 
by the U.S. Veterans’ Administration. Ex- 
pert advice from an experienced service offi- 
cer, who knows what is required, under many 
complicated laws, to justify favorable rine 
sions by the Veterans’ Administration, is 
sorely needed by the average disabled veteran 
as to his claims for service connection, dis- 
ability compensation, hospitalization, medi- 
cal treatment, prosthetic appliances, vooa- 
tional training, etc. Scores of thousands of 
disillusioned disabled veterans are thus as- 
sisted each year in the proper preparation 
and presentation of their worthy claims for 
various governmental benefits legally avail- 
able under only certain circumstances, Be- 
cause it must act as judge and jury, in effect, 
in deciding whether evidence submitted is 
sufficient proof of entitlement, the U.S. Vet- 
erans" Administration recognizes that the ac- 
credited service officers of service organiza- 
tions can and do thus perform a very valuable 
service and therefore furnishes office space to 
them and the authority to look through offi- 
cial claims folders. 


According to a statement in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for January 1, 1961, 
by the gentleman from Texas, OLIN E. 
TEAGUE, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs: 

Each day thousands of veterans with tens 
of thousands of questions each a possible 
claim for veterans benefits turn to the Dis- 
abled American Veterans service officers for 
advice and assistance. If it were not for 
these capable and experienced men, who are 
themselves all disabled veterans, the Veterans 
Administration would be forced to provide a 
great number of additional personnel to deal 
with this added influx of daily visitors and, 
of course, at great additional cost to the 
US. taxpayer. 


Moreover as stated in the official 
Recorp for April 27, 1959, by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, SVIo O. 
CONTE: 

Most of these service disabled veterans 
have probably assumed that the Disabled 
American Veterans has been getting some 
kind of financial help from the Government 
although no Federal money has ever been 
appropriated to the DAV. 


The vital importance of such person- 
alized service is reflected in a remark 
that appears in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp back on July 17, 1941, by the Hon- 
orable Homer T. Bone, of Washington 
who said: 

Americans who help to provide security 


for America’s disabled defenders thereby 
help to provide security for America. 


Former Congressman Lawrence Curtis, 
of Massachusetts, who himself lost a leg 
during World War I, declared that: 

Americans who are grateful for the sacri- 
fice of America’s disabled defenders of parts 
of their bodies or their health, will gener- 
ously support the vitally important service 
program so effectively operated by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 


With all the statements above quoted I 
heartily agree. It is very interesting to 
learn that since its formation 43 years 
ago DAV, notwithstanding its restrictive 
membership requirements, has neverthe- 
less maintained the largest staff of full- 
time national service officers of any of 
the congressionally chartered organiza- 
tions. Following World War I the field 
staff of the Disabled American Veterans 
was greatly expanded. With the co- 
operation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion which assisted in providing a 2-year 
course of vocational training, some 400 
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physically disabled veterans of World 
War II became full-time DAV National 
Service Officers. This expansion was 
financed primarily out of the net income 
derived from the very unique idento-tag, 
or miniature license tag project, owned ` 
and operated by the DAV without any 
promotional fees of any kind being paid 
to anyone. 

I was astounded to learn that since 
1942 nearly 2 million sets of lost keys 
have been returned to their owners be- 
cause of the attached idento-tags. This 
was without regard as to whether the 
Disabled American Veterans had ever re- 
ceived any donations from these owners. 
However, there have been an increasing 
number of States which validate their 
license plates for more than 1 year. 
This has resulted in returns 
and has unfortunately resulted in dimin- 
ished financial reserves. Nevertheless 
the DAV has continued its determination 
to provide its invaluable service in all of 
our Nation's 50 States. 

Other sources of income have been 
developed although by no means suffi- 
ciently fast. Among these sources are 
bequests in wills, special trust agree- 
ments, direct donations from benefited 
veterans and their dependents, which 
incidentally comprise only a small per- 
centage, and from contributions by so- 
cially minded Americans as to which, 
incidentally, income tax deductions are 
applicable up to 20 percent of each in- 
dividual doner’s annual net income. 

An increasing number of corporations 
have also been making property dona- 
tions to the Disabled American Veterans, 
as to which they are entitled to claim 
income tax deductions up to 5 percent 
of their respective annual adjusted gross 
incomes, with a 2-year carryover. Such 
property donations have included out- 
moded or unused furniture, equipment, 
machinery, materials, buildings and 
land—based on their market value, ac- 
cording to authentic appraisals fur- 
nished through the DAV without cost or 
obligation for the cooperating corpora- 
tions—and including diverse types of 
surplus inventories at their currently 
listed prices. Such disposable property 
donations frequently turn out to be 
financially advantageous for the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. Sometimes 
increased employment opportunities for 
disabled employables result. 

Income tax deductions for the donat- 
ing corporations are frequently prefer- 
able as compared with the continued 
payment of personal and/or real estate 
taxes, insurance premiums, guard fees, 
and so forth, in continuing to hold such 


. unused properties. Also taken into con- 


sideration is the valuable space other- 
wise rentable and the time and talent of 
busy officers required to sell his dispos- 
able properties as well as the additional 
income tax that might thereby be en- 
tailed. Such corporations, thus cooper- 
ating with the Disabled American Vet- 
erans as well as other charitable and 
educational institutions by their varied 
property donations deserve the gratitude 
of all concerned. 

By supporting the Disabled American 
Veterans these individuals and corpora- 
tions support one of the great benefits 
of a free Nation and that is to insure its 
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Nation's defenders a life of security and 
dignity notwithstanding disabiement 
that may have been incurred during the 
mortal battles fought in the course of 
preservation of our free institutions. 


Why Litton Buys From Small Businesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago Litton Industries convened 
a small business symposium as a result 
of encouragement by the U.S. Navy Of- 
fice of Materiel, as will as the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The senior vice 
president of Litton Industries, George T. 
Scharffenberger, presented at that time 
the excellent record of Litton in award- 
ing procurement contracts to small con- 
cerns. The practical reasons behind 
such awards, and the success of Litton’s 
practice was amply demonstrated in Mr. 
Scharffenberger’s address, which I be- 
lieve will be of interest to my colleagues: 
Wirr Lrrron Buys From SMALL BUSINESSES 

(By George T. Scharffenberger) 

Litton is now among the 100 largest com- 
panies in the United States and is delivering 
products at a current annual rate of more 
than half a billion dollars per year, but Litton 
Industries itself was small only 10 years ago. 
But we have some reasons that are more 
Practical than our past relationships for giv- 
ing more than 62 percent of our procure- 
ment dollars to small businesses. 

I think it is appropriate at this time to 
State our record in this regard. Of the 
3,500 vendors on our approved list, more 
than 75 percent are classified as small busi- 
nesses. We made a recent survey and found 
that 65 percent of our procurements in ex- 
cess of $10,000 were awarded to small con- 
cerns. 

These figures are especially significant in 
view of the growth of Litton Industries, be- 
Cause its continued loyalty to small busi- 
nesses is contrary to the normal practices of 
companies when they grow from small busi- 
nesses to major industries. For example, 
5 years ago the two Litton Systems divisions 
in the San Fernando Valley were subcon- 
tracting a little more than $4 million, of 
which 68 percent went to small business. As 
the dollar value of our subcontracting 
climbed steadily, the share given small busi- 
nesses rose in proportion, Last year we 
awarded $41,475,000 in contracts, of which 
62 percent went to small businesses, 

Even without the incentives of senti- 
Mentality, the social implications of helping 
small business, or the encouragement given 
us by the Small Business Administration, 
We would continue to be leaders in this 
88 or some very basic economic 


wie our design engineers pe emi ever 
tighter tolerances and smaller sizes, and our 
Customers expecting ever greater reliability 
and lower prices, we need to get each pur- 
chased part and service from that organiza- 
tion that can supply it at the optimum 
combination of low cost, quality, and deliv- 
ery time. More than 75 percent of the time 
the best source falls into the category of 
Small business, and for that very practical 
reason these small businesses constitute 75 
Percent of the vendors on our list. 
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There are several reasons that small busi- 
nessmen are best adapted to provide the 
products and services we need to comple- 
ment the ever advancing technology of our 
time. Some of the most important are: 

1. Many of the new technological deyel- 
opments are originating with small business 
concerns. 

2. Small firms have greater flexibility in 
delivery schedules than large firms offer- 
ing comparable products. 

3. The small businessman is frequently 
more competitive on smaller quantities than 
is the larger company. 

4. Engineering liaison and communica- 
tion between our research and development 
people and the man who will actually do 
the job are easier when we are dealing with 
small businesses. 

5. It is easier for us to evaluate the ca- 
pabilities of a small supplier. 

6. Small businessmen are more coopera- 
tive in participating in our value engineer- 
ing and quality assurance programs. 

7. There are some unsophisticated mate- 
rials that only the small businessman will 
supply. 

We know that our small business program 
is an important contribution to the na- 
tional economy, and we acknowledge the 
intangibles I mentioned before. But we 
wish to emphasize that the reason we have 
remained loyal to you small businessmen 
through the years is that you have earned it. 


Battle Over Farm Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tors of the New York Times made their 
recommendation on farm policy on May 
26, 1963. Their editorial is closely in 
line with a number of proposals which 
were introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives immediately after the defeat 
of the wheat program and particularly 
with H.R. 6545, a farm bill, which I have 
introduced. The area of agreement is 
sufficiently broad to be the basis of a na- 
tional consensus and I append the edi- 
torial for the information of the Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

Batrte Over Farm Poier 

Now that the administration has lost its 
fight for rigid controls over wheat produc- 
tion, the battle over far policy enters a new 
and crucial stage. Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman is tempted to let the farm- 
ers stew in their own juice and discover for 
themselves the harsh realities of an abrupt 
return to the free market. The Republicans 
want to make political hay out of the wheat 
vote by continuing to offer protection to the 
farmers. Either course would be a mistake. 

The administration has to face up to the 
fact that wheat is too important to be left to 
the wheatgrowers. President Kennedy, who 
won the White House in 1960 without the 
aid of the farm States, may stick to his po- 
sition, taken before the referendum, that the 
administration will resist any attempt to 
bail out the farmer, Like the old gray mare, 
the farm vote isn’t what it used to be. More- 
over, the Department of Agriculture can cite 
the precedent of 1939, when the tobacco 

rejected controls only to restore 
them the following year after suffering a se- 
vere drop in income. 
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But the price of doing nothing on wheat, 
the Nation’s largest field crop and third 
largest cash crop is enormous. It will mean 
a vast addition to our already swollen gran- 
aries and poverty for many marginal farmers. 
It is unfair to punish farmers for their deci- 
sion when the Government's past policies are 
at least. partly responsible for the present 
situation, 

Even the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, champion of the free market in agri- 
culture and leader of the fight against con- 
trols, does not favor complete abandonment 
of the farmer. But its proposals, and those 
sponsored by Republicans in Congress, 
amount to a reward for defeating the admin- 
istration. Their plan of a handout, of great- 
est benefit to the big and emcient farm units, 
would be an even bigger mistake, because it 
would do nothing to eliminate either poverty 
or the surpluses. 

With farmers turning thumbs down on high 
price supports and tight controls, the only 
permanent solution lies in a return to a free 
market, while the Government takes steps 
to spare farms unnecessary hardship in mak- 
ing the transition. This means the gradual 
elimination of all price supports on crops, 
which will restore a single price system in 
both the domestic and world markets. Direct 
payments should be made to marginal farm- 
ers, who should be encouraged to leave agri- 
culture by being given retraining. Direct 
payments also should be made to all farm- 
ers who agree to curb or divert production. 

The road back to a free market will not be 
short or easy. Nor will it be inexpensive. 
But the problem of plenty amid poverty will 
grow worse if the Administration and its op- 
ponents remain attached to the old and un- 
workable solutions. The only hope is in a 
brandnew approach that will end the over- 
production of crops and substandard farm 
incomes. 


A Factual Report on Birmingham, Ala. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker’ I 
continue to be anxious that the full and 
true facts of the Birmingham situation, 
which was in the news a couple of weeks 
ago, be made known to my colleagues 
and to all who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. In that regard, I wish to insert 
in the Recorp at this point a factual re- 
port as to how the disturbances came 
about. 

This report was prepared by respon- 
sible citizens of who have 
been thoroughly familiar with details of 
the situation and it was sent to me by 
Mr. John Steger, executive vice president 
of the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce. The report is self-explanatory 
and I invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to it: 

A FACTUAL REPORT ON BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Arrests have been made in Birmingham, 
Ala., under a city ordinance which requires 
Official parade permits from the city govern- 
ment. Such ordinance was enacted by the 
city commission here many years ago when 
the hooded groups in fhe Deep South were 
militant and aggressive in public parades 
and demonstrations fomenting prejudice and 
incitement of hatred of the Jewish people, 
Catholics, and Negroes. 
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The city’s enforcement of requiring parade 
permits to all races and groups is necessary, 
particularly in heavy traffic areas where con- 
stant traffic safety and control must be 
maintained. The city officials of Birming- 
ham fully realize that such parades and dem- 
onstrations on the public streets can easily 
and quickly get entirely out of hand and 
become riotous with serious results. 

In the arrests of the present demonstra- 
tors following a State court injunction, is- 
sued by Circuit Court Judge W. A. Jenkins, 
the demonstrators were in all cases fore- 
warned that they would be in open violation 
of the law, both of a city ordinance and a 
circuit court order. This was ignored by the 
demonstrators. 

Those arrested were taken to the city and 
county jail and treated the same as all 
prisoners are treated with a moderate 
amount of bond being set. 

After these initial demonstrations were 


upon to use fire hoses to curtail the demon- 
strations and prevent race riots. Several 
firemen and policemen were hit by missiles 
and injured. 

The children taken into custody, ranging 
age from 6 years to 16 years old, were 
custody of the juvenile court. 


security of the peace of the community. 

There has been so much publicity as to 
these demonstrations in we 
felt that you would like to have factual, ac- 
curate information as to what has actually 
happened. 

As of now the situation is improving, the 
children are being released to the custody 
of their parents and the major offenders in 
the demonstrations are being given court 
hearings to determine their guilt or inno- 
cence, 


GOP Reports Success in Enlisting 


Professors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL , 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, pro- 
fessors in Iowa and Missouri recently 
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held mectings to help contribute their 
talents to constructive work involving 
the Republican Party and the men and 
women elected as Republicans on the 
National, State, and local levels. These 
meetings were directed and organized by 
Dr. Robert J. Huckshorn, director of the 
Arts and Science Division of the Republi- 
can National Committee. 

I have heard several very fine reports 
from educators in Iowa and Missouri 
about the forward-looking, positive way 
Dr. Huckshorn is conducting this type of 
meeting. It is important for the Re- 
publican Party to enlist scholars and stu- 
dents of government so that we may have 
programs and platforms which actually 
solve people's needs as opposed to the 
type of foolish approach which is so 
often peddled by the executive branch 
of the Government at this time. 

The following are several articles 
which tell about professors in Iowa and 
Missouri meeting with Dr. Huckshorn: 
[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 

10, 1963] 
GOP Reports Success In ENLISTING 
PROFESSORS 

The Republican Party has been successful 
in tapping professors for help in the political 
arena and expects the program to gain new 
importance, a national GOP spokesman said 


National Committee, came to Missouri to 
help in teaming GOP politics and the aca- 
demic world, 

At Jefferson City Wednesday night, Dr. 
Huckshorn helped set up an Arts and Science 
Division of the Missouri Republican State 
Committee. Missouri became the 14th State 


to form such an organization since the pro- 


gram started nationally. 

Stopping Thursday in St. Louis for a visit 
with Francis C. Corley, Republican national 
committeeman for Missouri, Dr. Huckshorn 
said the aim is to establish similar organi- 
zations in all the States. 

“This is the first time in American history 
that a political party has made a formal 
effort to organize professors,” Dr. Huckshorn 
said. 

He said the defeated Conservative Party 
in Britain in 1945 had a similar program in 
its efforts to rebuild. 
said that last July he 
started organizing arts and science groups in 
various States, always working In conjunc- 


By the time of the November 1962 elec- 
tion there were organizations of GOP pro- 
Tessors in 11 States. 

“Nine were successful—five highly success- 
Tul—and two didn’t get off the ground,” Dr. 
Huckshorn said in appraising the initial re- 
sults. 


He sald the fields in which the professors ` 


are most helpful are in research, speech writ- 
ing, briefing of candidates on particular 
topics and aiding in preparing policy stands. 

“I think this is the area where professors 
should work,” Dr. Huckshorn said. “Any- 
body can ring doorbelis.” a 

Letters received by him from all over the 
country tell how the program aided individ- 
ual candidates, and in some cases the profes- 
sors’ efforts were the key to victory,” he 
said. 


An example was Utah, where the efforts 
of a group of professors at Brigham Young 
University were instrumental in helping the 
Republicans win control of the State legisla- 
ture by a narrow markin in the November 
election, he said. 
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Dr. Huckshorn said a roster of Republican- 
leaning professors started 3 years ago has 
grown to 12,500 and it is hoped the list will 
reach 25,000 by next spring. 

National Committeeman Corley reported 
that a St. Louis area GOP group of profes- 
sors, to be affillated with the State organi- 
zation, Is being formed and its officers will 
be announced soon. 

Dr. Huckshorn, 34, a native Missourian, is 
professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho and has been on leave the last 
year to work with the Republican National 
Committee. His home town is Willow 
Springs, Mo. He is a nephew of Charles 
Ferguson, who was chairman of the Missouri 
Republican State Committee about 20 years 
ago. ` 
[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 9, 

1963] 
GOP SEEKS HELP or PROFESSORS 

Republican college professors will play an 
increasingly important role in political cam- 
paigns, the director of the arts and sciences 
division of the Republican National Com- 
mittee predicated today. 

Robert J. Huckshorn, professor of political 
science at the University of Idaho, said that 
Republican professors contributed speech- 
writing talents and research efforts to good 
effect in 9 of 11 States where the division 
was active in time for elections last No- 
vember. 

Huckshorn was in St, Louis to publicize 
the party's effort to enlist the ald of acad- 
emicians and to discuss with Francis Cor- 
ley, Republican National Committemen from 

the pending formation of a profes- 
sor's committee here. 

He helped form a State committee for 
Missouri in Jefferson City last night with 
a group of professors from central Missouri 
colleges and universities. It is the 14th to 
be organized since last June. 

Huckshorn said this was the first time in 
American history that a party had sought 
to encourage cooperation between professors 
and candidates on a formal basis. He is 34 
nay old and was reared at Willow Springs, 


The party's roster lists 12,500 Republican 
professors, including 50 from the St. Louis 
areas, he said, and about 25,000 are expected 
to be signed up by next spring. 

Even if only 40 percent actually engage 
in campaign work their “reservoir or brain- 
power” will be invaluable, he said. The 
others will make substantial contributions 
by merely declaring themselves in the Re- 
publican camp, he said. 

Special efforts are being concentrated In 
the field of social sciences, he said, because 
even though 50 percent of the Nation's 315,- 
000 professors are Republicans, about 80 per- 
cent of those teaching social sciences are 
Democrats. X È 


Srare GOP To Form Arts, Science Unit 

A dinner meeting to organize an Arts and 
Science Division of the Missouri Republican 
State Committee will be held next Wednes- 
day night in Jefferson City. 

A reception at 6 pm., followed by dinner 
at 6:45 p.m. will be at the Missouri Hotel. 
Dr. Robert J. Huckshorn, director of the 
Arts and Science Division of the Republican 
National Committee, will explain the pur- 
pose of the program. 

Republican faculty members of universi- 
ties and colleges in Missouri are invited to 
the meeting. Senator James P. Kelly, 
chairman of the GOP State committee, said 
the purpose of the new division will be to 
help the State committee in shaping policy 
and “to take advantage of the capabilities 
of the academic world in politics.” 

Reservations are $2 and may be made not 
later than Tuesday at the State Republican 
Headquarters at 204 Adams Street, Jefferson 
City. 
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From the Post-Tribune, Jefferson City, Mo.] 
TEACHERS URGED To Take Part IN GOP 
Acriviry 


Teachers in Missouri collegés and universi- 
tles have been urged to take an active part 
in Republican political activity. 

Dr. Robert J. Huckshorn, director of the 
Arts and Science Division of the Republican 
National Committee, met with a score of col- 
lege teachers, legislators and party leaders 
Wednesday night at the Missouri Hotel in 
Jefferson City to discuss the work done by 
arts and science divisions of State commit- 
tees. County chairman suggests names of 
teachers invited to attend the discussion. 

“This is the first time a positive organized 
effort to enlist intellectuals in political ac- 
tivity ever has been made in the United 
States,” said Huckshorn in an interview be- 
fore the Jefferson City meeting. 

SUCCESS ASTOUNDING 


“T've visited 14 other States since August 
to discuss this program and to help organize 
arts and science divisions. Our success has 
been astounding.” 

Huckshorn is on leave from the University 
Of Idaho where he is an associate professor 
of political science and director of the Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs Research. He joined 
the national committee a year ago. 

“The decision by the national committee 
to take advantage of this great reservoir of 
brainpower actually began with a resolution 
in 1959 urging that college teachers be made 
to feel wanted and welcome in the Repub- 
lican party.” 

Some 2 years were spent collecting a list 
of 12,500 Republican teachers. Of this num- 
ber, some 4,000 have said they are willing to 
work. 

In States which have arts and science 
Units professors have helped with every- 
thing from ringing doorbells to writing 

researching political and social 
Problems and helping draft position papers. 

“The unusual thing about the Missouri 
interest In such a unit is the enthusiasm 
shown by the county chairmen. Some have 
thought that the party was unfortunately 
regarded as being indifferent or even hostile 
to intellectuals after the 1956 presidential 
Campaign, I think this attitude resulted 
largely from a lack of communication at the 
county level, I don't believe it ever existed 
at the upper levels of the party.” 

NATIVE OF STATE 


But the unusual interest shown by the 
County chairmen is not the only reason 
Huckshorn was eager to discuss the possi- 
bility of organizing an arts and science unit 
in the State. He is a native Missourian, was 
graduated from Southwest Missouri State 
College, and, he says, “an uncle of mine was 
Republican State chairman for 8 years.” 

The first and probably the most active 
State arts and science unit is the Ohio diyi- 
Sion under the leadership of State Chair- 
Man Ray C. Bliss and Arthur I. Peterson, 
director of the Institute of Practical Politics 
at Ohio Wesleyan University and new chair- 
man of the State Civil Rights Commission. 

Huckshorn is optimistic about the success 
the program is having and expects to have 
& roster of 25,000 professors willing to aid 
the party by 1964. “It is good for the party 
and it is good for the professors,” he said. 
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United States-Yugoslav Relations—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star recently pub- 
lished several articles by Mr. Crosby 
Noyes on the extremely complex and 
emotion-ridden subject of Yugoslavia. 
As one long and intimately acquainted 
with the Yugoslay political and eco- 
nomic scene, I can say with confidence 
that Mr. Noyes has presented an accu- 
rate, precise, and comprehensive review 
of United States-Yugoslay relations. 

I feel that these articles make a valua- 
ble contribution to our knowledge of 
this troubled Balkan State by enabling 
us to form a clearer picture of the con- 
temporary Yugoslav scene. 

Following is the first of the two arti- 
cles on this subject. I heartily commend 
this well-balanced study to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House: 

U.S. Porter Coutp Force Yucosiavs Back 

TO SOVIET BLOC— PART I 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Bx nE — Since the May Day celebra- 
tions Yugoslavia has been in something of 
a flutter. 

The spring visiting season is in full swing. 
Workmen are working overtime—or what- 
ever the Socialist equivalent is—lining the 
streets with flags in honor of arriving digni- 
taries and then takng them down again and 
replacing them with new ones. 

As the huge Stars and Stripes flying over 
the Federal Council Chamber during Secre- 
tary Rusk's visit came down, up went the 
blue and white of Finland for President 
Kekkonen, The same delegation that saw 
Mr. Kekkonen off waited at the airport to 
greet U Thant of the United Nations. 
Egypt’s President Nasser, who turned out 
the largest crowds, will soon’ yield the spot- 
light to President Tubman of Liberia. 

CORDIAL EXCHANGES 


On all these occasions the formula is 
pretty much the same: A warm and cordial 
exchange of public civilities, equally warm 
though sometimes less cordial private ex- 

on current world problems. In Mr. 
Rusk’s case there was also “mutual agree- 
ment on the need of strengthening relations 
between the United States and Tugoslavia 
9 cularly in the feld of trade.” 

For all the festive atmosphere and hearti- 
ness, however, the performance is not entire- 
ly convincing. One cannot talk with many 
Yugoslavs without coming away with the im- 
pression that the confidence of their leaders 
is largely assumed. In fact, Yugoslavia this 
spring may be facing the most critical threat 
to its political and economic future since the 
break with the Soviet bloc 15 years ago. 

It is not a very dramatic threat. No sabers 
are being rattled, no breasts are being beaten. 
The man in the street, for the most part, is 
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not aware that it exists. Even the leaders 
find it difficult to believe that the United 
States which has encouraged Yugoslav inde- 
pendence to the tune of almost 62 billion 
should now be threatening to adopt a policy 
calculated to undermine this independence 
and throw the country back into the Soviet 
bloc. 
KENNAN QUITTING 

It is the more difficult to understand when 
the American Government itself firmly op- 
poses any such move as contrary to security 
interests of the United States. President 
Kennedy has argued against it, Ambassa- 
dor Kennan, who rates as one of the 
ablest American diplomats, is resigning from 
his post in Belgrade because of it. 

Ambassador Kennan's resignation is not 
in empty protest, but in simple recognition 
of the fact that no American diplomat will 
have any useful work to do in Yugoslavia for 
a long time to come. 

The threat which is so much on everyone's 
mind here is the result of one of those curi- 
ous aberrations that sometimes finds its way 
into the conduct of American foreign policy. 

Specifically, it results from an act of Con- 

last summer. In passing the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962, the House tacked on 
an amendment instructing the President to 
deny as soon as practicable what is known as 
the most favored nation treatment in trading 
with any country “dominated or controlled 
by communism.” The effect would be to 
deny normal trade benefits accorded in the 
past to Yugaslavia and Poland. 

To denounce the present trade arrange- 
ments with Poland and Yugoslavia requires 
first that a year’s notice be given. Before 
doing this, however, the administration has 
asked Congress to reconsider its decision. As 
a part of the current foreign aid bill sent 
to Congress last month, President Kennedy 
has asked for broad discretionary powers in 
granting or withholding trade benefits. 

MOTIVES UNCLEAR 

Whether or not this request is granted, it 
is by no means clear what prompted this 
particular piece of congressional toughness 
at this particular time. 

Our political relations with Yugoslavia and 
Poland have had a number of ups and downs. 
In the case of Yugoslavia, the neutralist 
conference in 1961 and the trip of President 
Tito to the Soviet Union last winter have 
marked the most recent low points. It may 
well be, however, that it was a feeling of 
frustration over Cuba, rather than anything 
in our relations with the countries con- 
cerned, that did the damage. 

At any rate in the eyes of the State De- 
partment, the action of Congress makes 
curious logic. “Most-favored-nation treat- 
ment” is, of course, a most unfortunate 
phrase. What it implies is that Yugoslavia 
is favored above all other nations. What it 
really means is that Yugoslavia is not arbi- 
trarily discriminated against in trade agree- 
ments. And that the tariff on any particu- 
lar item of trade is no higher than that 
which applies to our most-favored-trading 
partner. 

The most-favored-nation treatment is 
granted by the United States to all trading 
nations except for those of the Soviet bloc 
and China. It is not a piece of peculiar 
American generosity but the universal rule 
of world trade. 
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DATES TO 1881 TREATY 


In the case of trade between Yugoslavia 
and the United States, it dates back to a 
treaty signed in 1881. At our own insistence 
it was never withdrawn even between 1945 
and 1948 when Yugoslavia was considered 
one of the most committed nations of the 
Russian bloc. 

Here again the granting of most-favored- 
nation status was not generosity but an act 
of considered policy. 

Since the end of the war, two possible 
courses have been open to the United States 
with regard to the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope, They could be treated as part of a 
monolithic Soviet bloc, cut off from all ac- 
cess to the West and abandoned to their fate. 
Or they could be encouraged by all reasonable 
means to develop along the lines of their own 
national aspirations and interests in the 
hope that their subjection to militant Com- 
munist dogma would change with the passage 
of time. 

In practice, American policy toward these 
nations has been a compromise between the 
two ideas. In the case of Russia, China, and 
the other bloc countries except Yugoslavia, 
most-favored-nation treatment was cut off 
in 1951. In the case of Poland, it was re- 
stored in 1960 by President Eisenhower as a 
matter of determined policy to increase that 
country's ties with the West. 

NOT IN SOVIET BLOC 


As the only Communist country which has 
received most-favored-nation treatment 
since the war, Yugoslavia provides the most 
convincing proof of the validity of the more 
liberal approach. The simple fact is that 
today Yugoslavia is not a member of the 
Soviet bloc and ‘has no intention of return- 
ing to it. The nature of the regime and the 
brand of communism which have developed 
here are different from those of any other 
Communist country. And it is a difference 
which it is very much to the interests of the 
United States to encourage. 

These differences and the American inter- 
ests involved will be examined in more detail 
in another article. It is important, how- 
ever, to understand the extent to which Yu- 
goslavia's economic interests are involved. 
And how the political liberalization of the 
country has gone hand in hand with the de- 
velopment of its trade with the free world. 

Starting after the war with heavy depend- 
ence on the East, Yugoslavia’s trade with the- 
Soviet bloc fell to practically aero after the 
break in 1948. The refusal of Marshal Tito 
to submit to the Moscow-dominated inter- 
national Communist movement was main- 
tained in spite of enormous cost and even 
greater risk. This was the bleak and nervous 
period when Stalin was fond of saying: “I 
will lift my little finger, and there will be no 
more Tito.” 

TURNED TOWARD WEST 

After 1950, when the United States 
weighed in with a hefty of eco- 
nomic and military aid, Yugoslavia’s trade 
turned decisively toward the West. Though 
this orientation was again somewhat modi- 
fied by Khrushchev's “reconciliation” with 
Tito 5 years later, this in no way implied a 
return to a dependence on the Soviet bloc in 
either the economic or political field. 

Today, between 75 and 80 percent of 
Yugoslavia’s trade is with non-Communist 
nations, About 60 percent is with Western 
Europe and the United States, the rest di- 
vided among the “uncommitted countries” 
of Asia and Africa. 

In the meantime, Yugoslavia has been 
making strenuous efforts to adjust its for- 
eign trade system to mesh with trade prac- 
tices of the Western world, including a 
drastic currency reform and the virtual 
scrapping of the state monopoly system 
common to most Communist countries. 
Beyond this, it participates in several com- 
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mittees of the OECD and has provisional 
status in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Tugoslavia's hope of becoming 
a contractual member of the latter organiza- 
tion by 1965 implies a further important 
liberalization of its entire economic system. 

In fact, as an “uncommitted nation” it- 
self, Yugoslavia's trade with the Eastern 
bloc is considered by most experts to be ab- 
normally low. It is increasing slowly and 
can be expected to continue to do so as in- 
dustrial goods replace agricultural products 
as staple exports. From the American point 
of view, an increasing trade and contact 
with the East is no bad thing, since it in- 
creases the political influence and attrac- 
tion which Yugoslavia is able to exert on 
the Communist bloc as a whole. 

SUCCESS STORY 

This attraction and influence are already 
considerable. On the political side the 
Yugoslav experience—including the break 
and reconciliation with Russia—has already 
had a profound effect on the organization 
of the satellite system and even on the de- 
velopment of the Soviet Union itself. On 
the economic plane it represents a success 
story that inevitably makes all other Com- 
munist nations sit up and take notice. 

In brief, the story is that starting from a 
wretched base in 1950, Yugoslavia’s rate of 
economic development has been among the 
highest in the world, matched only in terms 
of absolute growth by Japan. During the 
late fifties this rate reached the phenomenal 
figure of 14 percent annual increase of gross 
national product. In the last 2 years, partly 
owing to the severe economic reforms im- 
posed, this rate has dropped considerably. 
But by any standard Yugoslavia is still the 
most economically promising of any of the 
Communist nations, 

American aid played an important part in 
this dramatic recovery. In the early postwar 
years It was perhaps decisive. But it is im- 

t to emphasize how little American 
aid is involved in the picture today, And 
what a negligible part it plays in the contro- 
versy between the administration and Con- 
gress on the issue of trade relations with 
Yugoslavia. 

The American aid program first reached 
significant proportions in the early 1950's 
with large-scale shipments of food and raw 
materials. In the same period from 1950 to 


buying its own military equipment. 
MOSTLY LOANS AND CREDIT 


wheat, cotton and olls which is continuing 
under the food-for-peace program. And 
even this the Yugoslav Government hopes 
will be unnecessary after another year or so. 

As outside aid has diminished in impor- 
tance, Yugoslavia’s foreign trade has become 
increasingly vital to the continuing growth 
and development of the country. As a large- 
scale importer of industrial raw materials 
the most strenuous efforts have been called 
for to keep foreign exchange-earning exports 
in reasonable balance. The effort has not 
been easy or always successful and the mar- 
gin between success and failure remains 
small. 
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In this respect, Tugoslavia's trade with 
the United States is of prime importance. 
Though representing less than 10 percent 
of the country’s overall trade, the United 
States in 1962 was the leading exporter to 
Yugoslavia and the third largest market for 
Yugoslav goods. This trade, furthermore, 
has been expanding rapidly, rising from $39 
million in 1961 to $52 million last year, with 
a goal of $60 million In 1963. These sums, 
though negligible in terms of American trade, 
could mean the difference between life and 
death to Yugoslavia. 


EFFECT SEEN AS DISASTROUS 


It could well mean just exactly this dif- 
ference if the American Congress insists that 
Yugoslavia be written off as a hopeless coun- 
try with whom the United States should no 
longer maintain normal trade relations. 
The effect of withdrawing most-favored 
nation treatment, in the opinion of every 
competent observer here, would be disastrous 
both from an economic and political point 
of view. 

From the economic standpoint it would 
increase tariffs on 94 percent of all 
from Yugoslavia to the United States effec- 
tively pricing them out of the American 
market. In some cases present duties would 
be increased more than 400 percent. 


This in turn would drastically cut imports 
from the United States, amounting in 1962 
to some $154 million. The Inability to earn 
dollars would also make it practically im- 
possible for Yugoslavia to continue payments 
on its past debts to the United States which 
this year will total some $10 million. 


Nor would the effects stop here. In the 
next few years, Yugoslavia is expecting the 
most difficult negotiations with its trading 
partners of the European Common Market, 
particularly in the touchy field of agricul- 
tural exports. A punitive policy by the 
United States, Imposed for political reasons, 
can hardly fail to have an effect on our 
allies. Given the probable ences, the 
economic future of Yugoslavia would look 
very bleak indeed. ` 

GLASS EXPORT CASE CITED 

In fact, the consequences are already being 

felt, eyen before the action of the Congress 

effective. The experience of the 
Rogaska Slatina glass factory is an interest- 
ing case in point. 

Since 1927, Rogaska Slatina has been ex- 
porting glassware to the United States, 
including among its important customers 
such firms as Macy's, Gimbels, W. T. 
Grant Co. and Pittman Dreitzer, a New York 
gan importer. Exports last year amounted 

to $300,000 or about 32 percent of the fac- 
tory’s total exports. 

This year, when most of these firms failed 
to renew their orders, the general manager 
called on them in the course of a recent 
visit to New York, Gimbels and W. T. Grant 
refused to receive him; Pittman Dreitzer cut 
its order by 50 percent. Only Macy's re- 
ordered in the usual amounts and the man- 
ager estimates that his total exports to the 
United States this year will not exceed $75,- 
000. Such cases of “patriotic” private boy- 


- cotts of Yugoslav products since the action of 


Congress have not been rare. 
ALLOWS NO LEEWAY 

The net effect of this in the opinion of our 
top diplomats here is simply to destroy the 
effectiveness of a policy whose success has 
been conclusively proved over 15 years. From 
the American point of view the decision of 
Congress, if it stands, amounts to an irreyoc- 
able decision which allows the President no 
leeway whatever in dealing with a complex 
and changing political and economic prob- 
lem. From the Yugoslay standpoint, it is a 
gratuitous injury which can never be suc- 
cessfully explained. 
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Above all it will discourge all those Yugo- 
Slavs who want better relations with the 
United States and give comfort to those in 
Yugoslavia and elsewhere who are opposed 
to the independent development and political 
Orientation of the country. It will give the 
impression that although Yugoslavia may 
Want to remain independent, the price of 
doing so might well be economic ruin. 

It will not, in all probability, force Yugo- 
Slavia back into the Soviet orbit. 

“We do not leave because of you in 1948” 
& Yugoslav official told me, “And nothing 
that you may do will make us go back. But 
it is hard to understand why you should want 
to push us in this direction.” 


Congress Tight on Military Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House an 
€ditorial which appeared in the Buffalo 

er-Express, Buffalo, N. V., regard- 

ing the military pay increase bill which 

House passed recently. The Wash- 

n correspondent for this newspaper, 

Mr. Lucian C. Warren, attended many of 

the hearings on this legislation and made 

& thorough study of the facts involved 
in this issue. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp I include 
this editorial dated May 21, 1963: 

Concress TIGHT ON MILTTARY Par 

At a time when democracy is engaged in 
à cold war with the forces of communism on 
Many fronts throughout the world, Congress 
May be looked upon as one of the keystones 

our national defense. It is this legisla- 
tive branch of Government that digs into 
Subversion, exposes foreign propaganda and 
Most importantly appropriates the money 
Needed to make our Armed Forces the strong- 
est. best-equipped military in the world. 

So anxious are our Representatives and 
Senators to insure against any possible weak- 
ening of U.S. striking power that they fre- 
quently vote funds for military hardware 
that the Defense Department doesn’t request 
and in some instances deems unneeded. 
Production of the B-70 superbomber is one 
illustration of such insistence. 

But despite this display of eternal vigi- 

Congress appears to have developed a 
blind spot in the overall defense picture. 
That spot is the matter of salaries paid mem- 

of the Armed Forces. Billions of dol- 

are appropriated each year for compli- 
Cated electronic weapons yet Congress ex- 
hibits a puzzling degree of parsimony when 
it comes to fixing the salaries of the intelli- 
Sent, highly-skilled men needed to direct and 
operate them. 

Salaries paid by private industries to men 
Of comparable skills have soared far beyond 
military pay scales and as a result thousands 
Of vitally needed technicians are leaving the 

Forces each year to accept civilian 
jobs. And not infrequently they find them- 
Selves assigned as civilian technicians doing 
the same or similar work they did while in 
Service, but at perhaps two or three times the 
Ornate , plus regular 8 overtime pay, and 

plete freedom from former military 
restrictions. 
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Further, the side benefits that once made 
military careers attractive—free medical and 
dental care, hospitalization, free insurance 
and pensions—pale by comparison to many 
of the fringe benefits offered by private in- 
dustries. Few companies today which seek 
traIned, technical employees do not offer 
medical, surgical, and hospital benefits, plus 
substantial pensions and not infrequently 
bonuses. Military personnel already has lost 
the free $10,000 life insurance, which was re- 
Placed by a dependency indemnity compen- 
sation, claimed by many to be inadequate. 

In a recent column on Washington affairs 
Lucian C. Warren, Courier-Express Washing- 
ton correspondent, cited the difference be- 
tween the indemnity pensions paid military 
and civilian dependents of the men lost in 
the recent tragic sinking of the nuclear sub- 
marine Thresher. Dependents of Navy men 
lost on the sub get pensions ranging from 
$174 to $280 a month while dependents of 
the lost civilians aboard the ship will get 
pensions ranging from $234 to $525 a month. 
Thus, through the cold comparison of fig- 
ures, a naval career loses much of its appeal. 

Mr. Warren also pointed out that while 
Congress raised the pay of civilian Govern- 
ment employees 39.8 percent over the past 
several years, military pay—including a re- 
cent increase in basic allowance for quar- 
ters—has been boosted only 16.6 percent. 
And certainly $55 extra a month for those 
who are exposed to hostile fire seems to be 
pretty poor compensation in view of steadily 
rising casualties in strife-torn areas. Fifty 
dollars would hardly cover the daily expenses 
of some of our junketing Congressmen who 
are only subject to the occasional verbal fire 
of a critic; that type of fire seldom proves 
physically fatal. 

Congress ls aware of the truism: “You get 
what you pay for.” It is cold logic that if 
we want the best in equipment we must pay 
for it. If we want the Nation’s best men to 
defend our liberties the same rule applies. 
We suggest Congressmen reexamine the 
military pay scale and then ask themselves: 
“Would we do the same work and t the 
same heavy responsibility for that of 
wages?” 

An honest answer will bring additional 
merited pay increases for our Armed Forces. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following newsletter of May 
25, 1963: 


Ir's Your CHOICE 


The individual citizen's rights and respon- 
sibilities are being overlooked or forgotten 
by our Federal Government leaders at this 
time. The radical-liberals including the 
President, his advisers, and his congressional 
leaders are chiefly responsible for the cata- 
clysmic results in the destruction of our free 
society. Perhaps it is necessary to remember 
or restate these rights and responsibilities. 

The individual’s right is self-determina- 
tion, through free choice, free will, account- 
able to his Maker, for his life and what he 
does with it. Government of, by, and for 
people is for the purpose of secure 
this right of self-determination, and it fol- 
lows that the Bill of Rights recognizes hu- 
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man rights and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence proclaims these as. God-given. 

Individual responsibilities are quite simply 
stated, too. The individual is responsible for 
providing himself and his family. Beyond 
this, he is not responsible for others by man- 
made law. It is worth remembering, how- 
ever, that man is charged by his spiritual 
concepts—whether he be Protestant, Catho- 
lic, or Jew to care for his fellow man, but as 
an individual. Charity is not the enforced 
distribution of money and property by Gov- 
ernment tax backed up by jail and punish- 
ment. 

The Federal Government is not a chari- 
table institution, nor is society through Goy- 
ernment, responsible for people's welfare. 
Here as I see it is the basic fallacy of many 
who inject Government into charity. Char- 
ity, caring for others, is voluntary and an 
individual responsibility, and is not the area 
for Government. Nor is there any right of 
the individual to be cared for by Government, 
as today’s liberal-radicals declare. 

That is why Government cannot consti- 
tutionally feed, clothe, house, provide jobs, 
medical care, or the basic necessities. That 
is why our people suffer so in burdensome 
tax and regimentation when Government 
tries to provide security against life's haz- 
ards. Government, in assuming as its role 
the need for providing life's necessities 
through tax and redistribution, is destroy- 
ing capitalism and the republican form of 
Government at the same time it undermines 
and weakens the moral fiber of our le. 
Natural incenttves are being replaced by 
Government assurances and mandates, but 
the Government has nothing until it takes 
away from people—and it taxes always with 
punishment to force people to perform. ‘The 
President's “Democratic socialism” as spelled 
out by chief architect and adviser Schles- 
inger and exemplified by JF. K. legislation, 
is clear now for all to see. So before they 
are gone and forgotten I wanted to remem- 
ber once again the individuals’ rights and 
responsibilities as our forefathers and their 
Constitution saw them, z 

Communism, socialism, fascism, or other 
government-enforced “isms” can never beat 
capitalism with its private and free society 
for the simple reason that every person will 
work harder for self and loved ones than for 
government—quite elementary, and quite 
disregarded by both President Kennedy and 
Mr. Khrushchev, interestingly enough. Both 
communism and the New Frontier's big Gov- 
ernment philosophy are based on disbelief 
and lack of trust in people; that people 
cannot be trusted to run their own lives: 
that people are not responsible if left alone; 
that self-determination is wrong and must 
be replaced by Government order backed up 
by force. 

Today in the United States we see the 
President ready to use Federal troops to en- 
force Federal law as he interprets it, In 
Dallas today if there is an example of segrega- 
tion in housing, FHA, use of facilities, public 
or private, or any other violation of Federal 
law or Constitution as determined to be a 
violation by the President, he then could 
send Federal troops to enforce the law as 
he construes it. This is the Birmingham 
story in its larger implication, This con- 
cept bypasses the courts, Federal marshals, 
State sovereignty and law, local law enforce- 
ment and individual property and moral 
rights. 2 

This Nation is entering a new era, but Is a 
logical progression from the New Deal and 
Fair Deal, the full flowering of the liberals’ 
free hand in Congress and Government 
since the 1930's. Having transferred the 
power from Congress to the Chief Executive, 
via the Supreme Court, we now have a Presi- 
dent assuming the dictatorial power that 18 
his. The people now can see it, if they will, 
and agree or disagree as they must. America 
could still save herself. 


' 
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FARMERS MADE A CHOICE 


In spite of 30 years of Federal domination 
and subsidy, the wheat farmers have voted 
to remain free. After one of the most mas- 
sive propaganda campaigns (paid for by 
taxes) ever conducted to sell the farmers on 
giving up a free agriculture in favor of tight 
Federal controls and handouts, the Kennedy 
administration was soundly beaten in the 
referendum. This action is a direct repudia- 
tion of the Kennedy-Freeman planned econ- 
omy theories. It is an encouraging sign 
that American farmers are ready and willing 
to lead the way back to the sound American 
principles of private enterprise upon which 
the strength of this Nation is founded. 


ALGER REMARKS IN THE HOUSE THIS WEEK ON 
PERTINENT ISSUES 


The proposed hot line“ between the White 
House and the Kremlin poses serious dan- 
gers. There is grave concern among many 
in this country who fear the Kennedy ad- 
ministration may be coming to secret under- 

with the Soviets. There have been 
many developments in these first years of 
the Kennedy administration to lead us to be- 
lieve that if outright were not 
made, at least some understandings were 
reached which have cost the United States 
loss of prestige and have strengthened the 
Soviet position in the world. Starting with 
the Berlin wall—it went up shortly after 
the first Kennedy-Khbrushchev summit meet- 
ing without objection by the President. We 
witnessed the buildup of Soviet military 
strength in Cuba and after token removal of 
missiles and troops, none of which have ac- 
tually been proved, the administration an- 
nounced removal of our bases in Greece and 
Turkey. The President had previously denied 
that any such move was contemplated just 
as he is now denying any intention to give 
up Guantanamo, When the President an- 
nounced our intention to prevent Cuban 
exiles from freeing their homeland, he was 
lauded by Castro for accepting the first of 


United States, warning that we must accept 
them, including the removal of our base at 
Guantanamo. With the apparent under- 
standings which have been reached as a part 
of the program of accommodation without 
the easy access of communication, I dread to 
think what could happen and what agree- 
ments could be reached in confidential con- 
versations over a direct line between the 
President and the Soviet dictator. Because 
of these facts I believe we should prevent any 
hot line communications between Washing- 
ton and Moscow. 

It now appears the administration is soft- 
ening up the country for an agreement with 
the Kadar government of Hungary. Congress 
and the American people should prevent the 
President from taking this move to further 
accommodate the Soviet Union. Peace can 
never be bought at the expense of honor. To 
recognize the Kadar government now would 
be an act of extreme dishonor. 


Resolution of the Democratic Organiza- 
tion of Queens County, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL — I would like to 
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call the attention of my colleagues to a 
news release and resolution of the Demo- 
cratic organization of Queens County, 
N. V. 

As are all decent Americans, we in 
New York are shamed by the happen- 
ings in Birmingham and other southern 
cities, and we hope and pray that these 
problems involving the basic human 
rights of the Negroes in those areas will 
be solved peacefully and equitably in the 
near future. 

Iam setting forth herewith the release 
and the resolution, issued and adopted 
on May 22, 1963: 

The Queens County Democratic Executive 
Committee under the chairmanship of As- 
semblyman Moses M. Weinstein, today (May 
22) adopted unamimously a resolution pro- 
posed by the organization supporting the 
people of Birmingham in their struggle for 
recognition of the basic human rights guar- 
anteed to all by the US. Constitution. The 
resolution further urges complete support of 
the Democratic Clubs of Queens County and 
all men of good will to the march of the 
Negro community in its quest for a place of 
dignity and equality. 

The full text of the Weinstein resolution 
passed by the group at Democratic County 
Headquarters, 72-50 Austin Street is as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That the Queens County Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee representing the 
Democratic community of Queens supports 
the program of the people of Birmingham, 
Ala., under the dedicated leadership of Dr. 
Martin Luther King and the Southern Lead- 
ership Conference in their struggle for rec- 
ognition of the basic human rights guaran- 
teed to all by the Constitution of the United 
States; and 

“In furtherance of this position we urge 
the Democratic. Clubs of Queens County and 
all men of good will to lend their complete 
support to the march of the Negro com- 
munity in its quest for a place of dignity 


and equality.“ 


If we are to continue to preach democ- 
racy to the rest of the world, we must 
first set our own house in order and en- 
sure that the guarantees of our Consti- 
tution apply to each and every citizen of 
the United States, regardless of his race, 
creed, color or national origin. 


Freeman Rebuked 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent wheat referendum proved that the 
thinking of American farmers is striking- 
ly opposed to that of Secretary Free- 
man, s 

The Macomb, Ill., Journal of May 23 
suggests that Freeman resign. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FREEMAN REBUKED 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man should resign. The wheat vote estab- 
lishes that his thinking is so radically at 
odds with the thinking of farmers that he 
cannot serve them satisfactory in any pro- 
gram they would approve. If President Ken- 
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nedy heeds the message he will halt all ef- 
forts to regiment the farmer. 

The wheat vote was a vote for freedom 
on the farm, and, equally important, it served 
notice that farmers cannot be stampeded 
by scare tactics by bureaucrats. 

It is all the more impressive because of the 
pressure that was applied to get a favorable 
vote. The President warned that wheat 
might sink to $1 a bushel. Freeman said 
defeat of the proposal might mean chaos. 

Kennedy and Freeman were not the only 
public officials who plugged the program. 
The Department of Agriculture made a major 

project of preaching that wheat growers had 
a choice between ruin and prosperity. 

Also, the administration reserved a tre- 
mendous advantage for itself in setting up 
the rules for the referendum. Small grow- 
ers could not simply vote as the larger grow- 
ers could. They had to register in advance 
of the referendum to be eligible. Such a re- 
quirement is of course a minor obstacle, but 
it is sufficient to keep millions at home. Few 
people will go to the trouble of qualifying 
to vote when such an obstacle is thrown 
up. 

Rejection of the wheat program leaves only 
a small percentage of farmers completely 
owned and controlled by Washington. One 
such group is the growers of tobacco. A 
number of years ago they accepted a control 
system comparable to the system sought for 
wheat. Today a quota to grow tobacco is 
worth more than the land on which the to- 
bacco is grown. ‘ 

Rejection of the wheat program sough 
by the Kennedy administration does not 
mean that there will be no wheat program. 
Congress may vote such a program. If it 
does, it is a certaintly that it will be a pro- 
gram more satisfactory to wheat growers. 

A program of some sort may be advisable. 
While farm sentiment to get the Government 
out of farming is strong, an abrupt discon- 
tinuance of aid programs could carry heavy 
penalty. A gradual shift away from Govern- 
ment aid and control, giving time for ad- 
justments to be made by the farmfhg indus- 
try, would be preferable. 


Soil and Water Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


“HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I. am 
proud to insert in the Recorp a prize- 
winning essay on “Soil and Water Con- 
servation,” written by Miss Sharon 
Kuehn, of South Coffeyville, Kans. This 
essay won a first prize of a $25 Govern- 
ment bond in a recent soil conservation 
district contest. I commend the essay to 
all Members who may believe our young 
people are not mindful of the importance 
of soil and water conservation. 

Miss Kuehn is a seventh grade stu- 
dent: 

Som AND WATER CONSERVATION 
(By Sharon Kuehn) 

Conservation of our soil and water means 
to use it wisely to the betterment of our 
home and Nation. Much progress has been 
made in the past few decades to improve 
and maintain the conservation program. 

Since most of our food and clothing comes 
from the soil, either directly or indirectly, 
it is of vital im: that we get as high 
a production as possible for each acre. As 
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Crops are grown, minerals and natural re- 
Sources are taken from the soil; therefore, 
We must, in order to keep the soll in top 
Production, return these minerals by apply- 
ing fertilizers or limestone, according to the 
soil and crop needs. The amount of food 
& nation can produce does not depend upon 
Square miles, but upon the amount an acre 
Can produce. 

Ground can become weakened by continu- 
Ously planting of the same crop. It then 

omes necessary to add fertilizer in the 

form of vegetation, animal, or commercial 
fertilizer. This organic matter also makes it 
Possible for the soil to absorb or hold more 
Water. When soil is planted to crops, min- 
rals are removed. The soil gradually be- 
Comes poorer and it becomes n to 
Teturn it to the soil by planting leguminous 
Crops such as clovers, cowpeas, sand soy- 
beans which are rich in nitrogen. 

Erosion, or the washing away of soil, does 
More damage than raising crops. There are 

Various ways of checking or preventing soil 
~ erosi 


on. 

Crop rotation is practiced in many coun- 
tries. Cover crops are also good methods to 
Prevent erosion. Gullies are caused by ero- 
Sion when water flows washing the soil away. 
Many farmers do contour farming, terracing, 
and strip cropping to prevent this. 

If land ls badly eroded and is wasteland, 
it is well to encourage of native 
Frasses, vines, shrubs, and trees. These will 
in time check erosion and allow the soil to 
be rebuilt and become productive. 

The best way to prevent soll blowing is not 

Overgraze and to keep good cover crops 
during the time when the wind is most likely 
to blow the soll. ‘The proper use of soil con- 
Servation will in turn conserve our water 
Supply and give us better use of it. 

Water must be conserved for human and 
animal consumption. industry, household 
Use, homes for fish and aquatic life, recrea- 
tional purposes, plant life, a means of trans- 
Portation, disposal, removal of waste, genera- 
tion of electricity, refrigeration, air condi- 
tioning, and fire protection. 

Water may be conserved in much the same 

Way as our soil: by building terraces to pre- 
Vent fast run of water, build more and larger 
Ponds and mainly to teach our people more 
economical use of water that we now have 
Avallable. 
Most of our methods would not only save 
Water, but prevent fioods. By the proper use 
Of soll and water conservation we will get 
the highest quality of production from the 
least amount of land; thereby saving more 
lives and guarantee a better future. 


United States-Yugoslav Relations—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


f, OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, an ac- 
Curate understanding of United States- 
Yugoslav relations is important both for 
the Congress and for the péople of this 
country. 

Following is the second of two com- 
Prehensive and well-informed articles on 

subject which appeared in the 

n Evening Star on Monday, 

May 20, 1963. I recommend this fine 

Commentary to my distinguished col- 
leagues in the House: 
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Trro Is ANCHORMAN—AID HELPS YUGOSLAVIA 
Steapy UNSTABLE AREA—PART N 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Bercrapve.—iIn Yugoslavia, it may be com- 
munism with a difference, but it is still 
communism. 

No one can walk around this city, draped 
with red flags marked by the hammer and 
sickle and plastered with “Socialist” slogans, 
without being very much aware of the fact. 
No one can listen toa speech by any Yugoslav 
leader without being persuaded of his devo- 
tion to Marx and Lenin. 

No one can talk about the possibility of 
improving relations between Yugoslavia and 
the United States without taking the Com- 
munist factor fully into account. 

For a nominally nonalined“ neutralist 
country, Yugoslay leaders talk with distress- 
ing regularity out of the eastern side of 
their mouths. However cordial they may be 
in their dealings with American diplomats, 
their outlook on world affairs in general is 
radically different from ours. In the United 
Nations Yugoslavia’s vote is cast at least 60 
percent of the time with the Leftist group 
of neutralist nations with the Soviet Union 
and against the United States. 

In this respect, President Tito himself 18 
something of a special problem. 

His speech to the neutral nations confer- 
ence in Belgrade in 1961, defending Russia's 
renewal of nuclear testing and containing 
kindly references to the East German Com- 
munist regime, raised hackles throughout 
the West. His triumphal visit to Moscow 
last winter where he was lionized by Premier 
Khrushchev did nothing to endear him or his 
country to Washington. 

As one of the very few remaining Yugo- 
slay leaders who got his training in Leninist 
Russia, Tito clings to the traditional Com- 
munist verbiage more strongly than his 


him to a final rehabilitation and, in effect, 
an official admission that it was the Russians 
and not he that had been responsible for the 
break in 1948. 

All this, inevitably, has had a disturbing 
effect on relations between Yugoslavia and 
the United States in the past. Beyond any 


exasperation, may decide that Yugoslavia 
deserves to be written off and treated like a 
full-fiedged member of the Communist bloc. 

And yet so far as most qualified observers 
are concerned this would be a huge and in- 
excusable mistake, 


SEEN AS NET ASSET 


In his book on “Socialism and War,” Ed- 
vard Kardelj, senior vice president of the 
Yugoslav Federal Executive, and one of 
Tito’s certain successors, suggests that 
“when making an objective analysis, one 
should not allow slogans or political dec- 
larations to conceal insight into the real 
substance of things.“ Or, as American Am- 
bassador George Kennan puts it more sim- 
ply, What's important is not what these 
people say, but what they are.” 

If this rule is observed, Yugoslavia, by any 
standard of measurement, emerges as a net 
asset to the West. And what has been 
achieved here with Western help is far too 
valuable to be thrown away in a fit of po- 
litical pique. 

To state the obvious, what the West has 
received for its support and effort is the 
conduct of an independent country over a 
18-year period. It has achieved political 
-stability in an area whose traditional insta- 
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bility has been a breeding ground of war 
for many generations. 

It has encouraged in Yugoslavia a wise 
policy of calm, quiet and orderly relations 
with all of its neighbors to the West. The 
borders with Austria, Italy, and Greece are 
are wide open for a free exchange of per- 
sons, goods and ideas. 


BIG INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Radio broadcasts to Yugoslavia from the 
West are unjammed. Newspapers and mag- 
azines circulate freely. The United States 
operates an information program here on a 
scale that is unthinkable in any other coun- 
try of the Soviet bloc. Ironically enough, 
the only iron curtain that exists here is be- 
tween Yugoslavia and its fellow Communist 
neighbor, Albania. 

At the same time, the country's military 
posture remains completely independent. 
Yugoslavia is a member neither of the War- 
saw Pact nor the Comicom—Eastern Eu- 
rope's version of the Common Market. Its 
independent behavior and successful devel- 
opment set an instructive example for other 
members of the Soviet bloc. Above all, 
Yugoslavia is a living manifestation of the 
fact that a country may be Marxist without 
being a satellite of the Soviet Union or sery- 
ing its political purposes, 

And beyond this, Yugoslavia is something 
more. 

If one looks at this country for what it is, 
and resists the temptation to lump all Com- 
munists together for mass condemnation, it, 
is clear enough that common slogans and 
quotations from Marx cover a very large spec- 
trum of political and social attitudes within 
the Communist world. The simple fact is 
that the contradictions which separate the 
Yugoslays from say the Communist Chinese 
are a good deal more fundamental than the 
contradictions which divide Yugoslavia from 
the West. i 

EXERT GREATER INFLUENCE 2 

It would be an exaggeration perhaps to 
describe the system in Yugoslavia as liberal. 
The Yugoslavs themselves prefer the “word 
progressive“ in contrast to the reactionary 
outlook of their Chinese comrades. Yet it is 
no exaggeration at all to say that commu- 
nism as it exists here is unique. And that 
in the historical development of commu- 
nism throughout the world Yugoslavia may 
well exert the greater influence in the long 
run. i 

When it comes to the internal system a 
certain degree of caution is advisable, For 
an outsider—or for that matter for the aver- 
age Yugoslav—it. is hard to say exactly how 
the system works. What one can say with 
reasonable assurance is that Yugoslavia has 
gone further in the process of decentraliza- ` 
tion both in political control and in the con- 
trol of the means of production than any 
other Communist. country in the world. 

This principle of decentralization is firmly 
written into the new Yugoslav Constitution 
adopted this spring. Though it assures 
Tito’s position as President of the country 
for the rest of his life (he is now 70) it also 
assures that no one in the future will exer- 
cise the same amount of personal leadership, 
Presidential terms are fixed by law as in the 
United States to two 4-year terms. Less im- 
portant positions are fixed except in special 
circumstances to single 4-year terms. 

ALLOWS FOR DEBATE 


Though, as in all Communist systems there 
is only one party, there is room in the Yugo- 
slav political setup for very considerable dis- 
sention and debate. The process, as one ob- 
server describes it, operates more like that of 
a board of directors who agree on objectives 
but argue over ways and means of achieving 
them. 

The new Constitution provides, among 
other things, for four separate Houses of 
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Parliament which, together with a Federal 
Chamber, legislate in specific fields of eco- 
nomics, education and culture, social wel- 
fare and health, and political organization. 
Some American political theorists see in this 
system a possible improvement on our own 
system of congressional committees. 

Apart from its central political organiza- 
tion, the all pervading authority of the nor- 
mal Communist state is notably subdued in 
Yugoslavia. Police activity is restricted and 
political prisoners are few. Within limits, 
freedom of expression is tolerated and legal 
protections for the individual are being in- 
creased, Religious freedom is guaranteed by 
the Constitution and, after a brief experi- 
ment in collectivization of farms, 84 percent 
of agricultural property is now privately 
owned. 

In the economic organization of the coun- 
try, the principle of decentralization, in 
theory at least, goes even further. Under 
the general blueprint of successive 5-year 
plans, control and development of industrial 
enterprises—from beer factories to hotels to 
iron mines and raliroads—lie in the hands of 
separate workers’ collectives. Workers coun- 
cils name their own directors, raise their own 
money and, again in theory at least, decide 
on the distribution of profits. 

ENCOURAGES MERGERS 


Once again, a degree of caution is neces- 
sary. Most certainly the central government 
through its control of central banks and 
other mechanisms exerts a very real degree 
of control over a system which otherwise 
might come close to anarchy. It encourages 
mergers between competing enterprises, dis- 
courages foreign competition and generally 
sees to it that the economic development of 
the country conforms with the overall plan. 

Even so, however, in a country approxi- 
mately the size of North Dakota there are 
some 29 separate railroad systems. If it 
continues in its present tendencies the eco- 
nomic organization of the country will in- 
evitably lead to what one observer de- 
scribes wryly as the “restoration of many 
features of a capitalist economy” with the 
single proviso of collective ownership. 

It is not, however, simply the nature of 
its internal development or the fact that 
Yugoslavia has managed to dispense with 
some of the more disagreeable aspects of 
communism that sets it at the other end of 
the spectrum from a country like Commu- 
nist China. For more fundamental in this 
regard is Yugoslavia’s attitude toward the 
non-Communist world. And most specific- 
ally, the attitude of its leaders on the issue 
of peace and war. 

This is, of course, the great issue that 
divides the Communist world today. It lies 
at the heart of the Chinese charge that the 
Yugoslav leaders are “revisionist,” while they, 
the Chinese, are the true disciples of Marx 
and Lenin. It is the basis for the growing 
dispute between China and the Soviet Union 
upon which the whole future of the Com- 
munist movement depends. And in this dis- 
pute Yugoslavia plays in its own right a 
singularly important and prophetic role. 

In its approach to the non-Communist 
world, as in its internal development, Yugo- 
slavia has been on the side of pragmatism 
as opposed to dogma since Stalin’s day. 

“You must understand,” a Yugoslay in- 
tellectual explained to me, “that when we 
speak of ‘capitalist’ we are speaking of the 
system as we knew it—as it existed here and 
in eastern Europe before the war. In many 
ways it was almost like the capitalist system 
that Marx wrote about in the 19th century. 
We realize, of course, that it does not much 
resemble the system in western Europe or 
in the United States today.” 

CHAMPIONED COEXISTENCE 


Thus, when a leader like Mr. Kardelj speaks 
of the “disintegration of capitalism,” he is 
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speaking of the dissolution of a system 
which, for all practical purposes, has long 
since ceased to exist. His own revision- 
ism consists of the bold assertion that 
“since the time of Marx and Lenin the world 
has continued to change, that capitalism 
has changed in many features, and that 
socialism, too, has changed in many fea- 
tures—these changes, of course, taking place 
in two different directions.” 

Thus, also, since the days of Stalin, the 
Yugoslavs have championed the idea of 
“active coexistence” with the West, rejecting 
the idea of the forcible imposition of the 
Communist system on other countries and 
the Chinese theories about the inevitability 
of war between the Socialist and capitalist 
worlds. Peace, in the Yugoslav book, is in 
the elementary interest of socialism as it is 
in the elementary interest of humanity as 
a whole. 

All this, of course, is quite incompatible 
with the whole basis for Chinese doctrine 
and policy. From their point of view it 
represents a fatal heresy and a very real 
threat to their own position of power and 
influence within the Communist world. 
With Soviet Russia edging cautiously in the 
direction of a similar “revisionism” of its 
own, the stakes are enormous, And the 
interest of the West in the outcome of the 
struggle is no less than that of the countries 
directly involved. 


A United Fight Needed To Obtain Pro- 


tection for American Fishermen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the newly 
formed organization called National 
Fishermen and Wives, Inc., might well 
take up as their first major project the 
problem of the Ecuadorian Navy's un- 
lawful interference with American fish- 
ing boats 7 miles offshore. 

The Ecuadorians, of course, claim ju- 
risdiction 200 miles offshore and have 
forced U.S. fishing boats to pay tribute 
for the privilege of fishing in interna- 
tional waters. I am glad to hear the 
American fishermen concerned have re- 
belled at this form of piracy on the high 
seas. 

The U.S, Government at one time paid 
the fines of American fishermen. I do 
not know if they still do or not, but I 


would hope our State Department has 


abandoned ransoming our fish boats. 
Our Government should never have paid 
blackmail. 


Mr. Speaker, the fishing industry of 


America should adopt a policy that an 
attack on one fisherman by anyone, any- 
where, is an attack on all, and the Na- 
tional Fishermen and Wives, Inc. is the 
ideal organization to take up this fight 
involving southern California fishermen. 
It may be an Alaska or a Florida fisher- 
man who needs protection next. So let 
those whose livelihood comes from the 
sea whether it be New England, the 
Gulf of Mexico, or in the Pacific Ocean 
wherever it is—band together and de- 
mand protection for each segment of 
their industry. 


May 27 


Mr. Speaker, I call on the Representa- 
tives in Congress of coastal States to join 
in requesting our State Department to 
do something other than cooperate in 
some craven scheme to buy off another 
Nation’s illegal actions against our fish- 
ing fleet. 

On April 9, 1963, the Association of 
Wives of Commercial Fishermen in 
Seattle was formed. When their hus- 
bands are away at sea, the women will 
fight discrimination and unjustified ac- 
tions detrimental to the industry. 

I hope these wives and their new or- 
ganization will take immediate steps to 
help their California brothers. A united 
fight to obtain State Department protec- 
tion for America’s fishermen is certainly 
needed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today writing to 
Assistant Secretary of State Alexis John- 
son expressing my views and asking to 
be kept fully advised as to this inter- 
national blackmail scheme against 
American citizens. 

The following is the text of this letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1963. 
Hon. ALEXIS JOHNSON, 
Assistant Secretary of State, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: With great concern I read the 
May 26 news dispatch describing an incident 
of two San Diego tuna fishing boats being 
held at gunpoint by the Ecuadorian Navy 
for operating 7 miles off its coast. 

Kindly keep me fully informed as to what 
action the U.S. Department of State takes 
with regard to this situation. 

Meanwhile, I wish to strongly protest any 
policy acquiescence by our Government in 
regard to Ecuadorian claims of a 200-mile 
territorial sea. It is absolutely essential to 
stand on our rights unless the 3 mile limit 
is changed by international convention. 

Our fishing industry is entitled to protec- 
tion and every man who earns his livelihood 
from the sea has a constitutional right to 
call on his Government to punish piracies 
and felonies committed on the high seas and 
offenses against the law of nations. 

Respectfully yours, 
à THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Representative in Congress. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 


1963 


enlightening discussion which took place 
On the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, March 8, 1961, 
Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
Of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 
The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 


the basic reasons underlying the neces- 


sity of the proposed committee. They 
Understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
National security interests. In many 
Cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
Numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

ROSELLE Park, N.J., May 6, 1963. 

Dran Mr. Smrrn: I strongly urge action 
on House Resolution 14, to establish a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations. 

Passage of this resolution would give our 
Representatives an opportunity to bring to 
the attention of all of us, the plight of the 
enslaved peoples, and I believe their efforts 
should be supported. 

Yours truly, 
Miss RUTH HIGGINS. 


Dear Mr. Fioop: I wish you success in 
your commendable efforts, and will ask my 
friends to write, also. z 
R. Hiccrs, 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF ÅMERICA, Inc., 
Denver, Colo., April 28, 1963. 
The Honorable DonaLD G, BROTZMAN, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BROTZMAN: Congress- 
man Dal. J. FLoon submitted a resolution 
to the House Rules Committee calling for, 
Creation of a special Committee on Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives, 

as House Resolution 14. 

The establishment of a special Committee 
on Captive Nations is an urgent need in the 
Present cold war of communism against the 

World. Such an official parliamentary 
body will be capable of collecting true infor- 
Mation concerning the countries and nations 
da incorporated into the Communist 

Oc. 


The non-Russian nations and their strug- 
Ble for independence presents the perpetual 
difficulties for the Kremlin rulers. The 
Problem of the captive nations is in fact the 
Weakest spot of Communist Russian impe- 
Tialism. It is in the best interest of the 
United States to know the facts concerning 
this weak spot of our mutual enemy. Crea- 
tion of a special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions will be of vital importance to our Gov- 
ernment in carrying its foreign policy. 

We sincerely believe, Sir, that you fully 
Understand the urgent need for creation of 
Such a special Captive Nations Committee in 
the House of Representatives, and therefore 
We ask you: to introduce the similar resolu- 
tion calling for the creation of a special Com- 
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mittee on Captive Nations in the House, or 
to write a letter to Congressman Howard W. 
SmĮmrrH, Chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, expressing your full support for the 
Flood resolution, House Resolution 14. 
Thank you. 
Respectfully yours, 
Ross KuzMyYcuH, 
President, Denver Branch of UC. CA. 
AMERICAN COUNSEL FOR AN 
INDEPENDENT COSSACKIA, INC., 
New York, N. T., May 4, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
our organization we urge you to submit the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by your 
committee and ask you to give it your fa- 
vorable consideration. Such a Committee 
on Captive Nations is vitally important both 
for our Government and the American peo- 
ple at large. While Communist Russia has 
been deceitfully championing the cause of 
“national liberation” in Africa and Asia, we 
as a nation, are not doing enough to help 
the enslaved and captive non-Russian na- 
tions which constitute a veritable weakness 
of the Soviet totalitarian empire. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives would be- 
come a reservoire of true and unbiased 
knowledge and information on the plight of 
the captive nations, which knowledge will 
be of vital importance to our Government in 
carrying out its foreign policy. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman SMITH, 
to give your full and qualified support to the 
Flood resolution in your Rules Committee. 
Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tamar BILYJ, President. 
ec: Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 


West Roxsury, MASS., May 7, 1963. 
Hon. Josy W. MARTIN, JT., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MARTIN: We can start 
to exploit the weaknesses in the Communist 
colonial empire by developing an effective 
policy toward the captive nations. 

Last January, Congressmen Froo and 
DrrwInsk! introduced House Resolutions 14 
and 15 respectively which would implement 
the Captive Nations Week Resolution of 1959 
and establish a Special Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. This committee would con- 
duct inquiries into, study, and prepare con- 
crete recommendations for an effective U.S. 
policy toward the captive nations. Many 
other Congressmen introduced similar reso- 
lutions. 

On behalf of the Boston branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee, I am asking 
you— 

1. To introduce a resolution of your own 
to establish a Committee on Captive Nations; 


2. To support House Resolution 14 intro- 


duced by Congressman, DANIEL J. FLOOD;. 

3. To use your infiuence in the House 
Rules Committee, to which House Resolution 
14 was and y with the 
chairman of House Rules Committee, How- 
arp W. Sara, to initiate action on the pro- 
posed legislation by opening public hear- 
ings 


Although this request does not come to 
you from your district, we believe that our 
fight with communism and our support for 
the captive nations is of a national concern 
and must have support of all Americans. 

Your action and support in this matter 
will do much for the establishment of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, INC, BOSTON BRANCH, 
OREST, SZCEDLUK, Public Relations. 


ORGANIZATION FOR DEFENSE 
OFP LEMKIWSCHYNA, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., May 1, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.O. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We the officers 
of our organization urge earnestly to submit 
the Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by 
your committee and ask you to give it favor- 
able support. We believe that such special 

ttee on Captive Nations is very im- 
portant to our Government and the Ameri- 
can people. 

A Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives would 
become a center of true knowledge and in- 
formation on all the captive nations which 
information will be of vital importance to 
our Government in carrying out its foreign 
policy. 

We strongly urge you, sir, to give your 
full support to the Flood resolution in your 
Rules Committee. Thank you. 

For Organization for Defense of Lemkiw- 
schyna. - 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN SKWIRTNIANSEY, 
Chairman. 
Wasyt SKOMSKY, 
7 Secretary. 


Nondefense Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
print a recent editorial clipped from the 
Wellington Kansas Daily News. This 
editorial reveals once again that those 
who have been attributing our enormous 
budget to the cost of national defense 
have been barking up the wrong tree: 

What's the cause of the present national 
debt, the further increase in that debt that 
is certain to occur this year, and the present 
level of taxation? 

This is not so simple-minded a question 
as it may seem. A common answer is to 
attribute it to the cost of national defense, 
in an era when weapons are almost unbeliev- 
ably expensive. And it is true that national 
defense accounts for roughly half of the total 
Federal budget, and is still on the upswing. 

But proportionately, as Nation’s Business 
points out in its April issue, defense has not 
been the principal villain of the play. Since 
1952 defense spending has risen 26 percent, 
or $11 billion a year. But nondefense spend- 
ing, in the same period, has risen 104 per- 
cent, or $22 billion a year, precisely twice as 
much in dollar terms. 

Moreover, Nation’s Business goes on to 
show Federal spending for nondefense pur- 
poses, which are in prospect, will rise on a 
wide variety of fronts. A partial list in- 
‘cludes land, water and power projects; 
recreational facilities; fish and wildlife pro- 
grams; urban renewal; public housing; rural 
electrification and telephone loans. And this 
is by no means the end. The magazine re- 
ports that public assistance will run to $3 
billion next year, as against 82 bilion in 
1960—a jump of precisely 50 percent. It 
will cost more, so far as one can see now, 
to support Congress, the judiciary, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, veteran's services—in 
sum, just about everything the Government 
does, plans to do, and wants to do. Areas 
where cost reductions are planned are almost 
as scarce as hen's teeth, and that is the basic 
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problem that surrounds Mr. Kennedy's 
mired-down plan for tax reductions. 

It is the most obvious of truisms to say 
that all of us would like to pay less in taxes. 
Yet the administration has not 
found the response that was anticipated, 
either within or without Congress. 

The “why” of that is not difficult to dis- 
cover. For one thing, some of the changes 
in tax policy—the alleged reforms that 
are part of the package have met with the 
stiffest kind of opposition, There has been 
determined objection to the proposal that 
tax reductions for such costs as 
interest and contributions to charity be 
strictly limited. 

On à broader base than this, tabulations 
show that the proposed cuts in individual 
income taxes would amount to relatively 
little for the average family. There is a 
feeling, in major business circles that a 
tax program which would substantially spur 
the economy must be more favorable in its 
attitude toward the investment community. 

On a still broader base, there is a fear 
the tax cuts without reductions in Govern- 
ment spending would be dangerous and 
unsound. And there is the real rub. 

Nation’s Business quotes various people's 


aspirin: relief, but no cure. But a tax cut 
plus a cut in spending would give the coun- 
try a boost like we haven't had in a long 
time.” A New York woman said, “I can't 
afford for our household all the idealistic 


family. 
my country all the idealistic programs he 
proposes.” 

Finally, the influential Senator McCLELLAN 
has said that “continued excessive spend- 
ing can only result in chaos and fiscal dis- 
aster.” He is not alone, by any means, in 
that view. 


What the United States Has Done and 
Is Doing for Refugees—Address by 
Hon. Francis E. Walter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me, I wish to insert into 
the Recorp the text of an address pre- 
pared by the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. WALTER, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality of the Committee 
on Judiciary, on which I have the hon- 
or to serve. The address was delivered 
for Mr. Water at the annual dinner of 
the Philanthropic Fund, American Coun- 
cil of Judaism, by one of Mr. WALTER’S 
closest friends, Judge J. Cullen Ganey of 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The text of Mr. WatTer’s address is as 
follows: 


(By Hon. Francis E. WALTER) 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
VVT 


pres- 
Henry 8. Moyer, 


$ 
E 
È 
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and present to this gathering not a speech, 
in fact, but a report on what the United 
States has done for refugees since that prob- 
lem in all its magnitude and perplexity ap- 
peared before us in the aftermath of World 
War II. 

It is particularly gratifying for me to 
speak on this subject as it was my yolun- 
tarily assumed task to undertake In the Con- 

of the United States to sponsor and 
pilot through the tortuous legislative route 
practically all of the legislation under which 
the United States accepted leadership in 
finding the solution of this problem. 

When Mr. Moyer requested that I speak to 
you and outlined to me the scope and the 
framework of my address, I realized the very 
important and unique approach which your 
organization takes to the refugee problem 
and to the whole field of humanitarian en- 
deavors. 

It has been my experience that, for too 
long now, the critics of America’s immigra- 
tion policy have stressed the inadequacy of 
our effort rather than our unprecedented 
achievements. Never in history has a na- 
tion done more than the United States for 
victims of war and oppression. However, I 
feel obliged to say, the American Council 
for Judaism Philanthropic Fund is not 
among those who stress criticism, or who 
improperly suggest a lack of interest by the 
United States in assisting the refugees. 

Mr. Moyer, in his wisdom, asked me for 
a balance sheet of our great achievements 
and I shall submit it to you tonight. It ts 
a record of which an Americans may be 
proud. It is the product of their own 
sacrifices to bring it into being. 

THE AFTERMATH OF WORLD WAR It 


When the victorious armies of the Allies 
in World War II broke the back of the Nazi 
beast and occupied the heartland of Hitler's 
domain, they stepped into the appalling, 
overwhelmingly complex situation created by 
the uprooting of over 11 million human 
beings by Hitler's war machine and the 
Communist conquests in Eastern Europe. 

It was my painful duty and unforgettably 
tragic experience to enter with our soldiers 
the gates of the most infamous concentration 
camps just liberated by our military might. 
I saw the ghastly looking inmates of the 
camps. I saw the people who miraculously 
escaped the gas chambers, and I saw the 
emaciated and hungry slave laborers, It 
was at that particular moment that I decided 
to do all that was in my power in order to 
assist these people on their return voyage to 
Tife. 

Fortunately, there were people in the 
United States who had shown foresight by 
establishing, long before the invasion of Ger- 


Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA), later succeeded by another agency 
planned well ahead of time, the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization (TRO). 

The monumental task of assisting the mass 
of humanity to be fed, clothed, repatriated, 
or integrated in the economies of the coun- 
tries of asylum, or to be resettled in coun- 


tries which offered them opportunities to 


start a new life, fell first upon the Allied 
armies, then upon UNRRA and then upon 
the IRO. 

THE UNITED STATES LED THE EFFORT 


The United States assumed leadership 
in all of those areas of activity without the 
slightest delay. 

In 1945 and 1946, for direct feeding of dis- 
Placed persons by the U.S. Army in Europe, 
prior to the establishment of IRO, the United 
States spent $200 million, In the same pe- 
Tiod of time for assistance through UNRRA 
we spent 829 million. In addition to that, 
for resettlement activity prior to the estab- 
lishment of IRO, the United States spent an 
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additional $2 million. Thus, even before the 
international assistance machinery got 
started, the United States outlay amounted 
to $231 million. 

The great effort undertaken by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (IRO) cost 
the U.S. taxpayers an additional sum of $237 
million expended in the years 1947 to 1952. 


THE UNITED STATES OPENS ITS DOORS 


The United States was similarly in the lead 
with its initiative to offer hospitality to 
the refugees, The guns were hardly silent 
when, on December 22, 1945, President Tru- 
man, awaiting the enactment of special legis- 
«lation, issued a directive which gave prefer- 
ence to displaced persons and refugees 
within the framework of the then existing 
immigration laws. The result was that 
42,000 refugees entered the United States 
under this directive before the Congress 
finished its work on the Displaced Persons 
Act enacted in June of 1948, 

When we succeeded in amending and ex- 
tending the original act, in 1950, the doors 
of the United States were indeed thrown 
wide open and 405,000 displaced persons, 
refugees and expellees found new homes and 
a new life in our country. The adminis- 
tration of that law cost the United States 
$19 million between 1948 and 1952, when the 
principal parts of both special laws expired. 

ICEM TAKES OVER FROM IRO 


By the end of 1951, the great task had. 
however, been only partially completed, We 
realized then that with the expiration of 
IRO, which was scheduled for the end of 
that year, the problem of refugees required 
an additional effort in order to successfully 
resolve their resettlement, rehabilitation, and 
integration. 

At our initiative 16 nations convened 
in Brussels and created the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration 
(ICEM), an organization which is still active, 
continuing IRO's work of moving refugees 
overseas from Europe and providing resettle- 
ment and employment opportunities for 
Europe's unemployed work force. 

Since the erection of ICEM, which by now 
has moved over 1,200,000 people, who other- 
wise would not have been moved, the United 
States has contributed $48 million to that 
part of the operational and administration 
funds which financed the resettlement of 
over half a million refugees. 

FEEDING THE HUNGRY 

The moving of refugees to new places of 
abode was not the only flęld of refugee assist- 
ance in which this country engaged. In the 
years 1950 to 1962, under the refugee feeding 
program authorized by the Congress, the U.S. 
unilateral action cost $120 million, Two 
simultaneously operated programs, assist- 
ance to Korean refugees and assistance to 
refugees from Palestine, cost the United 
States $382 million, of which $290 million 
went for U.S. contribution to the assistance 
of the Palestine refugees. 

CONGRESS OPENS THE DOORS AGAIN 


The Congress was not inactive while the 
last of the statutorily determined number of 
displaced persons were still landing on our 
shores. 

The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was the 
third of the series of legislative enactments 
under which the doors to the United States 
were kept open. As a result, an additional 
190,000 refugees entered the United States 
while the number of war orphans entering 
this country passed the 6,000 mark. 

— The advent of the emergency caused by 
the mass exodus of Hungarian refugees 
streaming into Austria and Yugoslavia after 
the brutal crushing of the Hungarian up- 
rising in 1956 by the Soviet panzer fist did 
not catch the United States unprepared. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act, en- 
acted in 1952, has a provision stemming from 


? 
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Our past experiences. The law provides the 
chief law enforcement officer of our country, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
With a permanent instrumentality permit- 
ting him to cope with emergencies that 
Might arise in these troubled times. The 
“parole” provision of the so-called Walter- 
McCarran Act opened the door to 38,000 Hun- 
garian refugees. The financing of the pro- 
gram necessitated the expenditure of $33 
million. 

This was in addition to expenditures ex- 
ceeding $57 million incurred by the United 
States in operating still another unilateral 
Program of assistance to refugees known as 
the U.S. Escapee Program (USEP). Further, 
in addition to that, we spent $11 million 
between 1959 and 1962 for support of activi- 
ties of the United Nations High Commis- 
moner for Refugees and #90 million were 
spent between 1954 and 1958, for assistance 
to refugees from North Vietnam. 

At the present time, the “parole” provi- 
sion of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act serves to admit a number of Chinese 
Tefugees from Hong Kong who have close 
Telatives in the United States. In May of 
1962, when the influx of Chinese refugees 
into the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong suddenly increased, President Kennedy 
Instructed the Attorney General of the 
United States to resort again to this provi- 
sion of the law and to admit for emergency 
Teasons a then undetermined number of 
Chinese refugees. We know now that ap- 
Proximately 12,000 Chinese refugees will be 
admitted to the United States by the end of 
the current year under the program admin- 
istered jointly by consular officers in Hong 
es and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 

tion Service. This proves again that a per- 
Manent instrumentality for taking care ‘of 
Unforeseen refugee situations is available to 
the executive branch of this Government. 

REFUGEES ENTERING UNDER QUOTAS 

tn redevine the numbers illustrating the 
size of the U.S. special immigration pro- 
grams for refugees, one must bear in mind 
the fact that refugees also entered this 
country under the permanent, general im- 
Migration law, although this class of immi- 
grants does not necessarily bear the label of 
displaced persons and refugees. The most 
Teliable figures relative to this category indi- 
Cate that close to 150,000 quota immigrants 
Would be classifiable as displaced persons or 
refugees. 
ONE MILLION REFUGEES ADMITTED—$1.3 BIL- 

LION SPENT 

By mid-1957, the last beneficiaries of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 found safe haven 
and new opportunities amongst us. 

The Congress decided then that the ex- 
Piration of the 1953 law ought not to fore- 
Close the opportunities of an. additional 
number of refugees to enter this country s 
as to fill the entire allocation provided by 
the 1953 act. A new law, which I had the 
Privilege of page racine jointly with the then 
Senator from Massachusetts, John F. Ken- 
hedy, passed in September of 1957. It au- 
thorized the continuation of the movement 
of refugees to this country and made it 
Possible for approximately 19,000 persons to 
enter the United States, not only from 
Europe but also from the general area of 
the Middle East, where tion on re- 
ligious grounds began to rear its ugly head 
after the emergence of certain new states 
and nations. 

It is estimated by the statisticians of the 

tion and Naturalization Service that 
the total mumber of refugees who entered 
the United States under permanent and 
Special legislation since the end of World 


War II is very near the 1 million mark, 
Possibly exceeding it slightly. With addi- 
expenditures for the to the 
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gees in Laos, the total amount of direct 
US, financial contributions to refugee assist- 
ance p amounts to—in precise fig- 
ures—$1,344,465,131. 

It is important to keep in mind that this 
staggering amount of money represents only 
and exclusively the governmental contri- 
butions, contributions coming directly from 
the American taxpayers via the U.S. Treasury. 
It does not include 1 cent of moneys con- 
tributed through private voluntary organiza- 
tions or private citizens. The latter mount 
defies evaluation, of course. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


What is the present situation? 

The number of bona fide refugees entering 
Western Europe has been reduced to a mere 
trickle. Joint efforts undertaken by the 
community of nations banded together 
under U.S. leadership in ICEM and support- 
ing the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, stimulated by the World 
Refugee Year, have contributed to a rapid 
liquidation of the last remaining refugee 
camps. 

The improvement of the economic situ- 
ation in Western Europe was an important 
factor further contributing to the integra- 
tion of those refugees who could be em- 
ployed in the countries of first asylum. 

Joint efforts of several nations, including 
the United States, have provided for the 
establishment of welfare institutions giving 
care, maintenance, and recreation to the un- 
resettlable hard core of refugees, to the aged, 
sick, blind, or crippled. 

For the refugees who sticceeded in leaving 
behind them the misery and oppression of 
the lands under Communist rule, the United 
States has provided legal means of entering 
this country by the enactment of Public 
Law 86-648, the so-called Fair Share Act, 
under which an average of 6,000 people enter* 
the United States annually since June 1960. 
Under the same law victims of religious per- 
secution prevalent in certain countries of the 
Middle East are also admitted in the United 
States as refugees. 

Last year, in June 1962, with the support 
of my colleagues in the Congress, I succeeded 
in obtaining an indefinite extension of the 
Pair Share Act, administered humanely and 
diligently by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, acting through its officers sta- 
tioned in Western Europe as well as in coun- 
tries bordering elsewhere on the Middle East 
and the Iron Curtain. 

With this law on our statute books and 


with the permanent authority of granting 


parole, the Attorney General of the United 
States is equipped to handle the present 
refugee situation and to face any unforeseen 
emergency. It is my firm belief that no 
large-scale refugee immigration programs 
are necessary at this time and it is rather 
fortunate that this finding can be made at a 
time when the domestic unemployment sit- 
uation In the United States does not warrant 
any enlargement of the scope of the pro- 
grams now in operation, 

This is precisely why I, for one, do not 


listically, sincerely, and in good faith. We 
simply could not find refugees in that num- 
ber even if we were to institute a special 
search for them by beating the bushes in 
an internationally organized battue. 

As long as the generous American people 
are satisfied that the deserving is 
now adequately assisted in finding his way 
to freedom, safety, and new opportunities in 
this and other countries, I do not believe 
that our constituents would authorize us to 
enact that type of a legislation which, in 
all frankness, would be nothing but an ex- 
ercise in futility. 

It is good to know that we may have your 
wholehearted support when—never closing 
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our eyes and hearts to human misery—we 
continue on the road of sound humanitar- 
ianism, keeping the best interest of our be- 
loved country first and foremost in our 
minds. 


The Richmond News Leader Comments on 
Birmingham Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most incisive appraisals of the 
Birmingham situation, and, simultane- 
ously, one of the most thought-provok- 
ing commentaries on the current racial 
situation nationally, was recently pub- 
lished in the form of an editorial in the 
Richmond News Leader for May 22, 1963. 

Mr. James Jackson Kilpatrick is the 
editor of this outstanding American 
newspaper and I very much hope this 
editorial will be read by the Members of 
Congress, and will be called to the atten- 
tion of the people at large, for it deserves 
special attention: 

BIRMINGHAM 


If some homely advice could be offered to 
countless southerners who are sick, dis- 
mayed and despairing at the course of recent 
events, it would boil down to this: Have 
patience; stand fast. A point of national 
revulsion against the excesses of the militant 
Negro cannot be far in the distance. 

In Birmingham, we believe, the Negro 
leaders may have pushed their luck too far. 
Little by little, as responsible voices rise 
above the stage-managed sound effects, a 
picture emerges that rational Americans will 
view with cold disdain. It is a picture of 
cynical manipulation by Negro leaders whose 
arrogance cannot be concealed much longer; 
it is a picture of hard infighting among the 
Negro groups for money and for power. 

The picture emerges. Charles Bartlett, 
Nationally syndicated columnist and close 
friend to the President, has put some of the 
facts on record. The Right Reverend George 
M. Murray, bishop coadjutor of the Episcopal 
diocese of Alabama, has provided in last 
Sunday’s “The Living Church” a view of the 
Birmingham riots that will appeal to the 
good judgment of fairminded men. Rel- 
man Pat“ Morin, of the Associated Press, 
made it clear in some of his dispatches from 
Alabama that tales of police brutality were 
vastly overblown. 

Bishop Murray does not mince words in 
his account of the affair. It is true, he says, 
that over the years, “race relations have been 
bad in Birmingham, and Negroes have been 
denied many rights.“ In the past 2 years, 
however, responsible citizens, both white 
and Negro, had begun to work effectively, on 
a local level, toward a better situation. Gains 
that once would have been regarded as un- 
believable” already had been made: “A new 
day was just ahead.” A moderate city ad- 
ministration had been elected; only a few 

more weeks of patience were required. 

The Negro leaders could not afford to walt. 
Bishop Murray is convinced that the demon- 
strations began as a rather desperate gamble 
for power“ on the part of one of the groups. 
“Too much was about to be 
without their help or their tactics.” They. 
wanted to be identified as the official bargain- 
ing agents for Birmingham's Negroes, and 
they were hungry for national financial sup- 
port. : 
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So the cynical manipulation of public 
Opinion began. The staged hymn singing. 
The well-photographed kneelings. The 
children's march. The deliberate invasion of 
private property in order to proyoke mass 
arrests. The calculated inflaming of an emo- 
tional and impulsive people. Criminal in- 
vestigation eventually may disclose whether 
Negroes themselves were responsible for the 
acts of bombing and arson that set off the 
riots of May 11. Precisely such a pattern 
of criminal incitation was fixed a few years 
back in Louisville. 

In the end, it will not escape public recog- 
nition that this violence was Negro violence. 
It was the Negroes themselves who stoned 
firemen attempting to put out fires in Negro 
property. White persons were not involved— 
except as the victims of broken bottles, brick- 
bats, and knives. How much national ad- 
miration will be commanded by Negro ath- 
letes and entertainers who sought publicity 
by injecting themselves into a spark and 
tinder situation? 

In predicting that the American people 
will soon tire of playing boob and patsy to 
the Negro leadership, we acknowledge the 
enormous forces of propaganda, falsehood, 
and sentimentality still marshaled in the 
Negroes’ behalf. Our mail brings a lurid 
account by a Negro writer for the United 
Auto Workers. Monday's New York Times 
carries a full-page ad from the NAACP’s Le- 
gal Defense Fund, asking half a million 
dollars in contributions to aid the Birming- 
ham Negro who, “through nonylolent action, 
asserts his rights as an American citizen.” 
The Liberal Party of New York takes a quar- 
ter page in the Times to address an inflam- 
matory letter to the Governor of Alabama. 
A CBS television report on Birmingham, 
blandly presenting an appearance of impar- 
tlallty, makes time available for two out- 
side commentators, one white, the other 
Negro, to present contrasting views; for the 
white spokesman, 8 seconds; for the Negro, 
94 seconds. In strident tones, such maga- 
zines as Life, Look, and Time cry out for 
“law” and support disorder, 

Against these powerful organs of wealth 
and influence, it may seem impossible for 
reason to make headway. We do not despair. 
Unless we are wholly mistaken, a nationwide 
reaction already is setting in against the un- 
bridled arrogance of Negro hoodlums, tres- 
passers, invaders who demand special privi- 
leges in the name of equal rights, 

The Negro organizations may reap a mil- 
lion dollars out of the Birmingham affair. 
They will gloat over it. But when the dust 
settles, they may find the accounts almost 
gl by a million dollars’ worth of ill 


A Nuclear Submarine in Honor of Haym 
Salomon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which provides 
that a nuclear-powered submarine to be 
constructed at Groton, Conn., shall be 
named the USS. Haym Salomon. This 
name shall be given to the first such sub- 
marine to be commissioned in the U.S. 
Nayy after enactment of my bill. 

Haym Salomon, in whose honor I pro- 
pose the submarine be named, was the 
well-known financier of the Revolution- 
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ary War period who was imprisoned by 
the British and sentenced to death for 
his support of the American cause for 
independence. He succeeded in escap- 
ing and, despite his gravely impaired 
health, he continued to support the 


Revolutionary cause by his devoted sery-~ 


ice and the sacrifice of his personal for- 
tune. 

We gave had a number of our nuclear- 
powe submarines named after heroes 
of the Revolutionary and post-Revolu- 
tionary period in our history. Among 
them are: George Washington, Ethan 
Allen, Patrick Henry, Nathan Hale, 
Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, 
James Monroe, Lafayette, and possibly 
others. I believe that Haym Salomon, 
a great American patriot, should be 
similarly honored. This suggestion came 
to me from the Jewish War Veterans at 
Groton, Conn., and I am in full accord 
with it. 

The story of Haym Salomon ts a very 
interesting one. There is a whole litera- 
ture about him, but it will suffice to re- 
late a few brief facts about this man 
taken from the Dictionary of American 
Biography, volume XVI, and other 
sources. 

Haym Salomon is described as a mer- 
chant, a banker, and a Revolutionary 
financier. He was born in 1740 in Lissa, 
Poland, of Portuguese Jewish ancestry. 
He traveled widely and was proficient 
in several foreign languages. At the age 
of 32 he had come to England, and from 

there proceeded to New York where he 
established himself as a broker and 
shippers’ agent. Shortly thereafter he 
threw in his lot with those fighting for 
the cause of American independence. 

After the British had occupied New 
York, they arrested Salomon on Septem- 
ber 22, 1776, and incarcerated him as a 
spy for the Revolutionary Forces. They 
later assigned him as an interpreter for 
the Hessian General Heister, but in this 
capacity Salomon sought to induce some 
of the Hessian soldiers to desert. He was 
later paroled and resumed his business 
activities. On January 2, 1777, he mar- 
ried Rachel Franks, the daughter of a 
prominent Jewish merchant Moses B, 
Franks. 


In August 1778, Salomon was again ar- 
rested by the British and charged with 
being an accomplice in a plot,to destroy 
British ships and warehouses in New 
York. He was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death, but succeeded in escap- 
ing. Two weeks later he arrived in Phila- 
delphia where he addressed a memorial 
to the Continental Congress setting forth 
his services to the American cause. He 


then established himself in Philadelphia 


as a dealer in securities. In time the 
business prospered and Salomon became 
the leading broker in the city and one of 
the largest depositors in the Bank of 
North America. 

Among those who sought and obtained 
financial assistance from him were Rob- 
ert Morris, the Superintendent of 
Finance; General Washington; James 
Madison; General Miflin; General Steu- 
ben; James Monroe, and many others. 
Upon the urgent request of General 
Washington, Salomon helped stave off 
a mutiny in the Colonial Army by rais- 
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ing a timely loan. He similarly helped 
finance Lafayette's army. He served as 
paymaster-general for the French forces 
in America, and also was named as sole 
broker for the Office of Finance and was 
successful in negotiating loans for the 
Colonies from France and Holland. 

Original checks and vouchers pre- 
sented later to Congress showed that at 
the time of his death on January 8, 1785, 
at the age of 45, he was owed nearly 
$700,000 by the U.S. Government which 
he advanced over the years for various 
purposes. The Dictionary of American 
Biography states as follows about Haym 
Salomon's financial assistance to the 
Government: 

These liberal advances in specie and 
equally liberal investments in Revolutionary 
paper furnish a singularly outstanding ex- 
ample of unselfish devotion to the American 
cause, particularly when it is remembered 
that the family was left practically penniless 
at his death. 


Salomon suffered heavy financial 
reverses after the Revolutionary War. 
His sudden death in 1785 was attributed 
to worries over his financial losses and to 
the impairment of his health resulting 
from his imprisonment by the British 
during the war. He left a wife and four 
young children. Despite several attem- 
pts to obtain a settlement of the family 
claim against the Government, his heirs 
were never repaid any of the funds he 
advanced. One of his sons, Haym M. 
Salomon, served as captain of the Ist 
Infantry Brigade, U.S. Army, during the 
War of 1812. 

Mr. Speaker, how different would have 
been the fate and destiny of this Nation 
if there had been no Haym Salomon to 
help raise the necessary funds for Wash- 
ington to fight the war for our indepen- 
dence? Today, in the perspective of 
time, it is all history; but it is history 
which we should not forget. One way 
of remembering it to keep the memory 
of these patriots of yesterday alive in 
our own generation. Naming a nuclear 
submarine in honor of Haym Salomon 
would be a tribute to a great patriot who 
helped forge the destiny of our Nation 
nearly two centuries ago. I urge all my 
88 in the Congress to support my 


Transit Study Headed by Richardson 
Dilworth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times on May 26 published an arti- 
cle on the appointment announced by 
Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges 
of former Philadelphia mayor Richard- 
son Dilworth as chairman of the Wash- 
ington-Boston transportation study. I 
am offering the New York Times item for 
the information of the many Members 
who are interested in this important 
subject. 
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An editorial in the Philadelphia In- 
Quirer today describes Mr. Dilworth as 
the Nation's foremost authority on urban 
transit problems and their solutions. I 
have included this editorial also, as of 
vital interest to all Members from our 
Cities, and especially those from the great 
Metropolitan area extending from Wash- 
ington to Boston. : 

This outstanding appointment affords 
one more instance of the many experts 
Provided by Philadelphia on nationwide 
Problems: 

From the New York (N..) Times, May 26, 
1963] 
DILWORTH Heaps Transport STUDY 

Wasutnaton, May 25.—The appointment 
ot Richardson Dilworth, former mayor of 

delphia, as chairman of a Washington- 
Boston transportation study was announced 
today by Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges. 

The purpose of the study is to evaluate 
transportation requirements in the Wash- 
Ington-Boston corridor and to recommend 
a coordinated. program of development of 
Toad, air and rail facilities. 

A Commerce Department spokesman said 
Wr. Dilworth would serve without compensa- 


The Washington-Boston corridor, called a 
megalopolis by city planners, now contains 
about 40 million people. By 1980, it has 

n estimated, the population will total 
50 mullon. 

Mr. Dilworth was the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor of Pennsylvania last year. 

Mr. Hodges said he intended to announce 
appointments to an advisory committee soon. 


[Prom the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, May 
27, 1963] 
TRANSIT STUDY sy DILWORTH 


Richardson Dilworth, the Nation's fore- 
Most practical authority on urban transit 
Problems and solutions, is an excellent choice 
to direct a comprehensive transportation 
Study. embracing the almost continuous 
String of metropolitan areas stretching from 
Boston to Washington. 

Appointment of Mr. Dilworth as chairman 
ot the project, announced over the weekend 
by Commerce Secretary Hodges, assures all 
Communities in the survey area that the 
Study will be conducted in an expert man- 
ner by one who understands the complexi- 
tles of urban transit development and co- 
dination. 

The former mayor of Philadelphia pio- 
neered in the public-private partnership ap- 
Proach to mass transportation. Creation of 
the nonprofit Passenger Service Improvement 

„ and success of the famous low-fare 
Operation commuter routes in conjunction 
With the Pennsylvania and Reading railroads, 
are impressive testimony to the wisdom of 
the Dilworth philosophy that expanded rail 
Service is essential to the solution of transit 
difficulties in heavily populated areas. 

Now a new dimension of the urban trans- 
Portation picture is to be explored. The 
Study under the chairmanship of Mr, Dil- 
Worth will concentrate on the interrelation 
Of transit requirements affecting Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and dozens of smaller cities inter- 
Spersed among those major metropollses. 
More than 40 million people live in this 
Metropolitan corridor—nearly one-fourth of 
the country’s population. Not only rail but 
highway factlities are to come within the 
Scope of the survey, which is the outgrowth 
Or a proposal last fall by Senator PELL, of 
Rhode Island for an interstate transporta- 
tion com embracing the Middle Atlantic 
and New England seaboard cities. 
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Whatever long-range developments result 
from the Dilworth study will not interfere 
with immediate rail transit improvements 
being planned for Philadelphia and suburban 
counties in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
These projects should be expedited. Con- 
tinuing leadership in mass transit develop- 
ment by Delaware Valley communities will 
establish this area more firmly as the logical 
hub and focal point for regional intercity 
networks created later. 


Malaise on the Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent “Letter to the Editor,” one of our 
colleagues, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MosHer], has expressed some 
cogent and well-reasoned opinions on 
the general subject of the present Con- 
gressional Slowdown.” I commend his 
thoughtful observations to, I hope, an 
even wider audience. 

His basic premise, if I understand it 
correctly, is that Congress ought to re- 
capture its initiative to legislate. Tailor- 
made bills which flow in never-ending 
profusion from the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue are often consigned to 
unmarked graves in the legislative 
graveyard. This is true in part, I believe, 
because the technicians in the executive 
branch are insulated to a considerable 
degree from the fiood of mail and visitors 
from “back home” that constitute a basic 
part of every legislator’s daily routine. 

Members of Congress who have been 
sent here to legislate ought to take the 
lead in reasserting their constitutional 
prerogative to do just that very thing. 
The executive branch has certainly not 
suddenly become the sole repository of 
creativity. Congress ought to give top 
priority to the task of originating laws 
rather than merely reviewing the pro- 
posals of the executive. I agree with 
Congressman MosHER that the results 
could be quite dramatic. 

The article follows: 

MALAISE ON THE HILL 
This letter is prompted by your May 19 
feature, by Richard L. Lyons, concerning 
suggested reforms which might make the 
U.S. House of Representatives a more effec- 
tive legislative body. 

Most critics of the Congress today seem to 
measure its faults only by the extent to 
which the House fails to approve President 
Kennedy's legislative proposals. I doubt 
that is the most significant measure, but let's 
accept it momentarily—for the sake of argu- 
ment. 

Would the administration's program move 
much faster if the usually suggested reforms 
—cut the Rules Committee power; modify 
the seniority system; limit the tenure and 
power of committee chalrman—were now in 
effect? I doubt it. 

I suspect a major reason why the House 
hesitates to approve the President's bills is 
the simple fact that most of the Democratic 
representatives—who now hold control of 
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the House by a large margin—simply don't 
much care. 

Does their apathy toward the New Frontier 
legislation merely reflect public apathy? 
Or does it stem in part from the deep division 
within their own ranks, between North and 
South? Those, and other factors are part of 
the equation. 

But I suspect a more fundamental cause 
of apathy is a lack of feeling among Demo- 
cratic members that the Administration's 
program is also their program. They lack a 
sense of authorship, of proprietary interest, 
and therefore they show no enthusiastic al- 
legiance to it—no sense of pride, enthusiasm 
and push, 

Is that not because it is the executive 
branch which firmly holds the initiative in 
legislative matters? Practically all the im- 
portant proposals given serious consideration 
are written in or near the White House, and 
then are handed over (handed down?) to the 
Congress. Congressional sponsorship is only 
nominal. 

That is a perverted relationship, it seems 
to me. 

Perhaps the “reform” most needed is some 
sort of dramatic act of independence by the 
House (and especially by the majority Mem- 
bers), some rebellious, inventive, positive 
act by which the House would rekindle its 
self-respect and self-assurance—its virility. 

That act would require majority party 
leadership with the courage and imagination 
to ignore or reject the White House 
and say, “No, we've got some ideas of our 
own,” 

If the House could develop fresh ap- 
proaches to the Nation's problems—in con- 
trast to the Administration's warmed over 
New Deal then there might quickly develop 
enthusiastic, prideful support, sense of ini- 
tiative and participation, and legislative 
drive. In the face of such drive, the organi- 
zational hurdles usually blamed for con- 
gressional inaction would quickly be sur- 
mounted. 

Is not action the best cure for inaction? 
Nothing succeeds like success, and all that 
sort of thing. I suggest an immediate and 
important opportunity for healthy revolu- 
tion, an act of independence, is in the Ways 
and Means Committee—the possibility of 
some original tax-cut legislation quite unlike 
the Administration's proposals. 

Genuine “Made on Capitol Hill” programs, 
rather than those stamped all over with the 
“JFE” brand, might be voted in the House 
with a whoop and holler—in sharp contrast 
with today's malaise of moans and sighs. 

CHARLES A. MOSHER, 
Representative, 13th District, Ohio. 
WASHINGTON. 


Bob Considine: Military Pay Raise Is 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr, 
Speaker, the difficulties encountered by 
our military personnel in stretching 
their pay to meet today’s high living 
costs was vividly described by Bob Con- 
sidine, noted newspaper columnist, in an 
Armed Forces Day address. 

Speaking at the 14th Annual National 
Armed Forces Day Dinner, Mr. Consi- 
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dine warned that America is guilty of 
making military careers unattractive. 

Mr. Speaker, his remarks bear a grave 
warning to America—if, as he says, many 
good men are being forced to leave the 
service simply because they cannot af- 
ford to wear the uniform. 

Mr. Speaker, his remarks speak for 
themselves. Due to the great impor- 
tance of keeping our military strong and 
well staffed, under unanimous consent I 
insert the body of his speech for the in- 
formation of the Congress: 

Bos CONSIDINE: MILITARY Pay RAISE Is 

NEEDED 


I am sure we all: chere s feel of pride 
tonight as we pause—at this dinner—to pay 
our respects to the Armed Forces. But can 
we who are civilians be proud of our support 
of the people in uniform? I am afraid the 
answer is No! on those terms, we cannot be 
proud. 

Let's face it. We are giving the military 
man far less support than he deserves. We 
are short-changing him—and I say we“ be- 
cause our taxes pay the national bills, and 
our votes run the country. 

As citizens we stand guilty, I am afraid, of 
making the military career so unattractive 
that we are daily forcing good men—top men 
—to leave their military careers simply be- 
cause they cannot afford to wear the uni- 
form. 

I meant that quite literally. You're all 
familiar, I suppose, with some of the shock- 
ing examples: 

Petty officers in New York State qualify, 
by virtue of their low income status, to be on 
the State’s relief rolls. 

The officers in the Pentagon draw 
less pay than the messenger boys who run 
around the five-sided building on those 
three-wheeled bicycles. 

The general in command of a large Air 
Force installation is paid less than that of 
his civilian technical director. 

The dependents of military personnel lost 
on the Thresher, will receive smaller Govern- 
ment pensions than will dependents of the 
civilians who were aboard the submarine in 
its last dive, and that is not to begrudge 
those dependents their legal benefit. 

And, with all this, the military man suffers 
in silence. It is not his nature to petition 
his Congressman or his Commander in Chief. 
He is not—and we can thank God for it—a 
political animal, And now he's paying the 
price 


Congressmen will tell you they have heard 
little noise,“ as they put it, on the military 
pay bill now before the 

But there's plenty of noise out ‘among the 
troops. The low retention rate in critical 
job categories proves the point. And the 
high cost of training replacements proves 
how daffy we are to think we are saving 
money by not paying a fair price for mili- 
tary service. 

Yet, the military pay bill that has just 
passed the House, for consideration by the 
Senate, offers a pay structure that is far 
from comparable—allowing for all the so- 
called fringe benefits—with civil service 
salaries, much less industry salaries. 

Do we really give a damn? 

Do we? In the year that produced the 
Cuban crisis—with an enemy's nuclear mis- 
siles at our backdoor? 

Robert Devereaux, the Earl of Essex, in the 
year 1600, said of military men: “If we may 
have peace, they have purchased it; and if 
we must have war, they must manage it.” 

Those words are as true today as they were 
363 years ago. And we should add that mil- 
itary men must be fairly compensated for 
what they have purchased, and for what 
they must manage. 
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Im happy to note that the sponsors of 
this event—the Army Association, Navy 
League, and Air Force Association—have 
joined hands on the military pay issue—and 
henceforth will present a united front to 
Congress and the puoig in behalf of our men 
in uniform. 

Maybe they will make some of the noise 
that is needed. 

But all of us have cause to make some 
nolse on this subject—first, in fairness to the 
men who serve us—and second, in our own 
interests. For let’s face it. The inadequate 
military pay structure—even with passage of 
the bill now in Congress—jeopardizes our 
military security. 

If we really want to salute the man in 
uniform, we must make some noise to get 
more money in his pockets. Amen. 


Internationally Known Historian Dies 
Following Brain Surgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, a stand- 
ard of quality in academic life seems to 
be the goal on the contemporary Amer- 
ican campus. The desire for excellence 
is recognized throughout the Nation as 
the primary objective of our entire edu- 
cational system. 

One of America’s scholars whose pro- 
fessional career exemplified the high 
standards of scholarship which she felt 
essential in the academic world was Dr. 
Dorothy Mackay Quynn, Mrs. Quynn 
died on Tuesday, May 21, 1963. Her life 
added to America’s knowledge of history 
and enhanced the reputation of Ameri- 
can scholarship abroad. Through her 
residence in France and her wide ac- 
quaintance among people of the French 
community throughout the world Mrs. 
Quynn became a true American ambas- 
sador. I have personally been able to 
observe the results of her interest in 
Franco-American relations and have 
witnessed the heart-warming response 
that she always achieved. Her contribu- 
tion to the enhancement of good will 
between the French and the American 
people was significant. A brief account 
of her life is as follows: 

INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN HISTORIAN DIES 
FOLLOWING BRAIN SURGERY 

Dr. Dorothy Mackay Quynn, interna- 
tionally recognized particularly in 
the field of medieval history, died early Tues- 
day morning at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. 

Death was attributed to a brain tumor. 
Mrs. Quynn entered the Baltimore hospital 
several days ago and underwent brain sur- 
gery on Monday morning. 

Mrs. Quynn, wife of Prof. William R. 
Quynn, resided at historic Amelung House, 
near Urbana. Her husband is a professor of 
French at the University of Maryland. 

Mrs. Quynn was a native of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. She was educated at Lowell 
High School, San Francisco, the University 
of California at Berkeley and held a doc- 
torate in medieval history from the Univer- 
sity of Paris. 
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She taught, mainly history, in the leading 
colleges in the Nation being a member of 
the faculties at Mills College, near San Fran- 
cisco, the University of West Virginia, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C., and Goucher Col- 
lege, Towson. 

She was a member of many learned socie- 
ties including the Medieval Academy, The 
American Historical Association and the 
Maryland Historical Society. She was ac- 
cepted into membership of the Local Histori- 
cal Society of the Department of the Loiret 
in France of which she and Benjamin Frank- 
lin were the only American members. 

Locally she was a former president and 
member of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and the Frederick County 
Historical Society. 


NEARLY COMPLETED BOOK 


She was awarded a fellowship by the na- 
tional organization of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women to trace the 
travels of Betsy Patterson. She was nearing 
completion of a book The Biography of 
Betsy Patterson,” at the time of her death. 

She was the author of many articles on the 
history of medieval France, and on the his- 
tory of the United States, Maryland and this 
county. 

With her husband, she collaborated on sev- 
eral articles of Maryland history and together 
they wrote and published a book on “Barbara 
Frietschie.” 

Internationally sought as an authority on 
history, she contributed to several works on 
history. Ironically one person with whom 
she had worked, Sir Maurice Pewicke, fa- 
mous medieval historian, died Sunday, He 
held honorary doctorates from many univer- 
sities including Harvard. 


INVITED TO FRANCE 


One of her most outstanding honors came 
in the spring of 1961 when she was invited 
to participate in the annual Joan of Arc 
commemorative ceremonies by the City of 
Orleans, France. It marked the reopening 
of the medieval university noted for its law 
school. She delivered the main address of 
the opeining, speaking on the nonlegal stud- 
ies at Orleans as shown in Chaucer and 
other medieval writers. During this stay 
in France—one of several trips abroad for 
study and research—she did visit several 
archives to continue her work on her AAUW 
Fellow project. 

Mrs. Quynn was a daughter of the late Wil- 
liam James Brisbane Mackay, a native of 
Scotland and of Illa Fales of New England. 


United States-Yugoslav Relations—Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on May 
19, 1963, the Washington Evening Star 
published a perceptive editorial on the 
current economic and political develop- 
ments in Yugoslavia. 

I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House to this editorial, 
as well as to the two enlightening arti- 
cles on Yugoslavia by the Star’s Euro- 
pean correspondent, Crosby S. Noyes. I 
have attempted to point out the signifi- 
cance of Mr. Noyes’ excellent analysis of 
United States-Yugoslav relations in two 
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Previous inserts appearing in this issue 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The editorial follows: 

Mansa Trro’s Brast 

If words mean anything in the wonderful 
World of communism, Yugoslavia's Marshal 
Tito has come to a final parting of the ways 
with Red China, 

The Yugoslay leader, according to an Asso- 
Clated Press dispatch from Belgrade, has said 
he will continue to seek good relations with 
the West and will fully support Premier 
Khrushehev's policy of peaceful coexistence. 
This must have sounded like the rankest 
Sort of heresy in Peiping. But Marshal Tito 
added insult to injury when he denounced 
the Communist Chinese as “war-seeking 
Trotskyites"—a very dirty phrase in the Red 
vocabulary. The reaction in Peiping must 
have been akin to what one would expect 
Should he walk up to Harry Truman and— 
to his face—accuse him of being soft on 
communism. 

The occasion for all of this is the sched- 
uled meeting on July 7 between the Chinese 
and the Russians; ostensibly for the purpose 
of ironing out their ideological differences, 
It seems unlikely that much will come of this 
effort. But Marshal Tito, who has been con- 
demned as a traitor and such by the Chinese, 
evidently was taking no chances. At any 
Tate, he warned that a compromise at the 
expense of Yugoslavia could have serious 
Consequences for the Communist movement. 
Se ren nate 

special significance for the United Sta 

Winston Churchill once said that Russia “is 
à riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 

." Doubtless there still is much 
truth in this observation. But nevertheless 
What John Foster Dulles called the “yeast of 
Change” seems to be at work in Khrushehev's 
Russia as distinguished from Stalin's Russia. 
The fact appears to be that the doctrinaire 
Chinese Communists hold fast to their be- 
lief that war is the essential instrument of 
World domination by communism. Mr. 
Khrushchev, however, seems to want to avoid 
War, or at least a major war, in the belief that 
time will work for the Communists and 
against the West. 

No worthwhile judgment on these things 
Can be handed down today. But if Mr. 
Khrushchev is edging away from the militant 


toward the proclaimed objectives of Marshal 
Tito's own special variety it would not seem 
to be in the interests of the United States 
to weaken or undermine the Tito position at 
this uncertain juncture in the evolvement of 
the Communist community. 

This is the burden of the message con- 
tained in two dispatches from Belgrade in 
recent days by the Star's European corre- 
Spondent, Crosby 8. Noyes. He warned that 
relations between the United States and 
Yugoslavia will suffer, and the latter’s 
economy may be seriously injured, if it be- 
Comes necessary to apply the legislation. 
Passed last summer, which would exclude 
Yugoslavia from her most-favored-nation 
Status—a term which means that Yugo- 
Slayia can trade with us under tariff condi- 
tions applying to our best customers. 

President Kennedy and our returning 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia, George F. Kert- 
Nan, have said much the same thing. Last 
June, we expressed the belief that Senator 
Proxatme had the better of the argument in 
Opposing a particular development loan to 
Yugoslavia on the essential ground that 
Marshal Tito seemed to be moving closer to 
the Kremlin. The Senator, however, did not 
advocate cutting of the most-fayored-nation 
treatment. 3 

In ligħt of our correspondent's on-the- 
Scene reports and because of the ferment 
which obyiously is at work in the Commu- 
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nist world, the wisdom of tying the Presi- 
dent's hands at this particular moment is 
dubious to say the least, He ought to be 
given freedom to maneuver in our best 
interests. 


No Reason To Fear U.S. National Debt if 
Country Has Sound Debt Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Paul A. Samuelson, of the economics de- 
partment of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, in Cambridge, Mass., points 
out that there is some analogy between 
public finance and private finance in his 
very interesting, stimulating, and amus- 
ing article published in the Washington 
Sunday Post and Times Herald yester- 
day. He reasons that there is no need 
for fear because of the size of the public 
debt, and that the United States can have 
a sound debt policy as long as the econ- 
omy grows “at as large an average rate, 
or at the 4-percent rate which prudent 
judgment shows to be feasible.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks I wish to 
insert Professor Samuelson’s article in 
the Appendix: 

No Reason yor Fear—We Can Have Sous 
Desr Porter 
(By Paul A. Samuelson) 

To become an expert on economics, one 
used to have to study for years, bone up on 
history, master statistics, learn German and 
French and cut down on dancing and play- 
ing golf during those years when dancing 
and golf are most enjoyable. 

But World War II changed all that. The 
test as to whether a man was a good econo- 
mist came to be boiled down to the simple 
question: “Have you ever met a payroll?” 
This created what Pareto would call a circu- 
lation among the elite.” 

The self-employed were instantly disen- 
franchised. Down from the walls came the 
pictures of Adani Smith and Alexander 
Hamilton; up went the portraits of John J. 
Raskob and Ivar Krueger. Emerson’s man, 
who built a better mousetrap, found the 
world beating @ path to his door—not for 
mousetraps but for advice on the sensational 
problem of the Indian rupee and the no- 
torious law of diminishing returns. 

Since economic wisdom is the rarest good 
in the gross national product, this payroll 
criterion had a great virtue of increasing— 
over Friday afternoon, so to speak—the 
country’s inventory of economic brains one 
thousand-fold. But that was only the be- 
ginning. An even better doctrine has finally 
been evolved. 

Today, to understand the intricacies of the 
national debt or the capital-output ratio 
it is no longer enough for an economist to 
meet a payroll; he, I mean she, must also 
be able to bake an angelfood cake or at least 
thaw out frozen mashed potatoes. The 
prophet of this new doctrine is Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER, who said in a recent 
speech that he would rather have any house- 
wife in his audience on the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers than Chairman Warrzn W. 
HELLER. The applause was deafening, 

But this is not a mere opening from the 
right. Leon Keyserling, whom few will ac- 
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cuse of being against the little man, inde- 
pendently opined aloud that his cook knew 
more economics than President Kennedy’s 
coterie of advisers. Here we have the mak- 
ing of a united front, a new national 
consensus. 

Despite the natural tendency for the vic- 
tim of technological progress to resent his 
own Darwinian demtse, I embrace the new 
Sylvias, who shall not only sing our country’s 
songs but also write its laws. The League of 
Women Voters has always done its homework 
better than have the Lions and the Elks. 
Out of the mouths of grown-up babes comes 
wisdom. The invisible hand of Adam Smith 
is the hand that rocks the cradle and trumps 
the ace. 

I propose, therefore, to discuss, in one 
brief lesson, what every woman should know 
about the public debt. This is a lesson 
never out of season. 

There is some analogy between public 
finance and private finance. A mother can 
spend her money wastefully; so can a gov- 
ernment. A bride can spend too much; so 
can a government. The absence of finan- 
cial discipline can result in trouble and 
even in disaster. 

There is also some lack of be- 
tween private finance and public finance— 


they were worth; there is no sense in spin- 
ning the wheels just for motion’s sake. This 
is a statement for a socially pro- 
ductive business firm to make. 

But a housewife cannot say she will elim- 
inate a twin this quarter or shut down tem- 
porarily on the business of education any 
more than the president of Harvard feels he 
must throw in the sponge because the uni- 
versity has never paid its way in the last 300 
years and has never been able to claim the 
clean profit-and-loss statement of ur 
Murray's dancing school. 

Women, perhaps better than men, know 
that life is a going concern. 
tational reason to fear a public debt 
grows indefinitely—say at an annual rate of 
2 percent per year averaged over a 
provided the economy grows at as large an 
average rate, or at the 4 percent rate which 
prudent judgment shows to be feasible. 


connected with the public debt. 

American Telephone & Telegraph is a 
great stock; even poor widowers can trust it. 
A. T. & T. has been accumulating bond debt 
for the last half century. Forty years from 
now its bond -indebtedness and interest 
charges can, with condfidence, be estimated 
to be up by 300 percent. Is this unsound? 
No, Even if the telephone poles and switch- 
boards that were bought out of A. T. & T's 
deficit financing were incapable of being sold 
to other industry, so long as the phone 
receipts of A.T. & T. can be confidently ex- 

to rise faster over the decades than. 
its debt service charges, there is no debt 
problem. 

So it is with the American Nation. The 
true problems of fiscal policy are twofold: 

Discipline to insure we get the proper 
scope, and what is not the same thing, the 
proper efficiency in Government. 

Dosage, to insure that surpluses and 
deficits strike the needed balance between 
sluggish growth with unemployment and 
feverish inflation with catastrophic gold 
drain. 

So long as the taxable base of the Ameri- 
can people keeps the needed balance of the 
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public debt—and it will most assuredly con- 
tinue to do so in these tormented cold war 
years—the burden of the debt on the backs 
of President Eisenhower's grandchildren will 
remain a problem of urgency lower than that 
of DDT or of the unemployment all youth 
faces. 

If this is not precisely what they're saying 
down at the office, it's. time the poor dears 
checked back with headquarters for proper 


briefing. 


Resolution Passed by the Oklahoma Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter, 
resolution, and roster: 

THe GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED, 

Oklahoma City, Okla., May 23, 1963. 
Representative Vicror WICKERSHAM, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WICKERSHAM: En- 
closed find a resolution passed by the Okla- 
homa Governor's Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped at its annual meeting, 
April 23, 1963. Also enclosed is a membership 
roster of the Governor's committee. 

With the increased unemployment, due to 
disability, certainly an effort should be made 
to assist the handicapped person, who has re- 
ceived rehabilitation through the State and 
Federal program, in obtaining employment. 
Additional staff in the Employment Service, 
assigned to this specific responsibility, would 
certainly result in increased placement of the 
qualified, disabled worker. 

We appreciate your support in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. 


Whereas the Oklahoma Governor's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped, 
at its annual meeting on April 23, 1963, dis- 

umber of unem- 


Whereas the State and the Federal agen- 
cles are spending millions of tax dollars to 
train and rehabilitate handicapped persons 
for productive employment; and 

Whereas the President's, the Governor's, 
and the Mayors’ Committees on Employment 
of the Handicapped, with each membership 
comprised of private citizens serving without 
copensation, are striving to develop programs 
whereby the employers, through selective 
Placement, will provide the trained, qualified, 
handicapped 2 an opportunity to be 
productive; an 

Whereas m U.S. Employment Service, 
through its 1,800 field offices, has the physi- 
cal plant to complete the rehabilitation proc- 
ess of the handicaped person if adequately 
financed; and 

Whereas with sufficient funds, each local 
Office could provide increased counseling, Job 
development, and selective placement for the 
severely disabled; Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Oklahoma Governor's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, at its annual meeting in the Blue 
Room of the State Capitol on April 23, 1963, 
by unanimous vote, does hereby petition the 
Congress of the United States, through its 
Oklahoma Senators and Congressmen, to pro- 
vide sufficient funds to the U.S. Department 
of Labor, U.S. Employment Service Division, 
to adequately staff each and every local em- 
ployment office in the Nation so that sum- 
cient personnel shall be available to provide 
increased counseling, testing, Job. develop- 
ment, and placement of the trained, quali- 
fied, handicapped worker; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee endorses the 
programs administered by the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service through its agencies and 
vigorously opposes any reductions of these 
services or the curtailment of its functions. 

Adopted and approved by the Governor’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped the 23d day of April 1963. 

WALDO E. STEPHENS, 
Chairman of the Governor's Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped. 
MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE ON 
- EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED OFFICIAL 
MEMBERSHIP AS OF DECEMBER 10, 1961 


Rev. Charles Arnold, pastor, Mohawk Park 
Christian Church, Tulsa, Okia 

John Arville, director, operation-programs, 
EKWTV, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Don Atkinson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Travis Austin (left the State), Vance Air 
Force Base, Enid, Okla. 

W. J. Bacon, editor, Sayre Daily Headlight, 
Sayre, Okla. 

Victor Barnett, Tulsa Tribune, Tulsa, Okla. 

Harlan Bell, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Ben Blackstock, executive secretaray, Okla- 
homa Press Association, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Mrs. Moraul Bosonetto, attorney, Sapulpa, 
Okla. 

Mrs. Brooks, director, Jane Brooks 
School for the Deaf, Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha, Okla, 

Jess J. Caldwell, secretary-treasurer, Okla- 
homa State AFL-CIO, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Howard Cowan, director of public affairs, 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, Tulsa, Okla. 

Rev. Finis A. Crutchfield, pastor, Boston 
Avenue Methodist Church, Tulsa, Okla. 

Kieffer Davis, M.D., medical director, Phil- 
Ups Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Roy Deal, district accounting manager, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Oklahoma City, 


M. D., Oklahoma City, 


J. Landis Fleming, editor, Moore Monitor, 
Oklahoma City, O 

Howard J. Fox, general purchasing agent, 
American Airlines, Tulsa, Okla. 

David Fowler, president, district No. 21, 
United Mine Workers of America, Muskogee, 
Okla. 

Shelby G. Gamble (left the State), Medi- 
cal Rehabilitation Center, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Mrs. C. H. Gibbons, Oklahoma Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Coweta, Okla. 

Ted B. Halter, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

John Harris, area manager, Public Service 
Co. of Oklahoma, Chickasha, Okla. 

William N. Harsha, M.D., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

A. J. “Bud” Haswell, vice president, Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

R. W. Hendrickson, works comptroller, 
Western Electric Co., Inc., Oklahoma City 
Works, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Wilbur Henline, director, War Veterans 


, manager, 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Rose Hohenshelt, assistant vice president, 
First National Bank, Clinton, Okla. 

W. J. “Bill” Holloway, First National Bank 
Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

John M. Hollimon, attorney, Oklahoma Bar 
Association, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Fred Holmes, district manager, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Enid, Okla. 

Homer Hurt, counsel, Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 

Wm. K. Ishmael, M.D., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

William M. Jackson, assistant manager, 
Federal Aviation Agency, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

O. W. Jenkins, secretary-treasurer and 
business manager, Chauffeurs, Teamsters & 
Helpers Local Union 516, Muskogee, Okla. 

George Jenkins, chief, education and train- 
ing, Veterans’ Administration, Muskogee, 
Okla. 

Earl F. Johnson, General Insurance Agen- 
ey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Otey Johnson, M.D., Ardmore Sanitarium 
and Hospital, Ardmore, Okla. 

John H. Koch, vice president, Burtek, Inc., 
15th Street at 73d Avenue East, Tulsa, Okla. 


Roy Krogstad, OCACUP, Tinker Air Force 


Base, Okla. 

Milton Lundquist, director, Goodwill In- 
dustries, 130 South Second Street, Muskogee, 
Okla. 

Earl R. Mahoney, vice president, Reynolds 
Oilfield Sales Co., 1540 Southeast 29 Street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Emil Marcus, manager, Centra Leather 
Goods of Oklahoma, Inc., Frederick, Okla. 

Britt Mayfield, chief, Technical Services, 
Employment Security Commission, Okla- 
homa City 2, Okla. 

Dr. Tom Mitchell, medical director, Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

J. M. Skip“ Montgomery, Halliburton Oil 
Well Cementing Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

F. D. Moon, Oklahoma City 4, Okla. 

Earl C. McCutcheon, president, Oklahoma 
City Chapter of American Society of Safety 
Engineers, Oklahoma City 9, Okla. 

Floyd R. Nicholson, director, Oklahoma 
Goodwill Industries, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

E. J. Chuck“ O'Connor, executive vice 
president, Associated Industries of Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Lloyd F. Palmer, regional director, Insur- 
ance Information Institute, 901 Colcord 
Building, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 

Ed Polk (resigned), Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Wayne Quinlan, attorney, 724 NW. Brit- 
ton, Oklahoma City 14, Okla. 

Mrs. Esther Robinson, executive secretary, 
Oklahoma Council of Teachers of English, 
Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 

Rev. Joseph Shackford, associate minister, 
St. Luke’s Methodist Church, Oklahoma City 
3, Okla. 

Oren T. Skouge, M.D., manager, Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, Oklahoma City 4, 
Okla. 

V. C. Sole, Superior Oil Co., Ponca City, 
Okla. 


J. R. Stacy, MD., Oklahoma City, Okla, 
Steve Stahl, executive vice president, 
Oklahoma Public Expenditure Council, 


~ Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Dr. Waldo Stephens, Stephens Oil Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Alfred R. Sugg, M.D. (deceased: December 
16, 1961), Ada, Okla. 

Carroll Swickey, executive secretary, 
Oklahoma Association of Insurance Agents, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Howard C. Walkingstick, Department of 
. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Anadarko, 

in aa West (left the State), Western 
Electric „Oklahoma City, Okimhoma. 

Mrs. — G. White, Shidler, Okla. 
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Leonard Williams, director of personnel, 
Seamprufe, Inc., 400 West Chickashaw, Mc- 
Alester, Okla. 

Seth Wilson, 1212 North Hudson, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

John W. Wolfe, industrial relations, Cities 
Service Oil Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Robert N. Woodard, 600 Northeast 13th 
Street, Oklahoma City, Okla, 

Len Yarborough, executive vice president, 
Oklahoma State AFL-CIO, 531 Commerce Ex- 
Change Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


TECHNICAL ADVISERS TO GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE, 
DECEMBER 10, 1961 


Judge William A. Berry, Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dick Clarke, executive secretary, Oklahoma 
Society for Crippled Children, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. . 

L. K. Covelle, director, Oklahoma State 
Tech, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Dr. Hayden Donahue, superintendent, 
Central State Hospital, Norman, Okla. 

Mildred Fitch, attorney, Tulsa, Okla. 

Neal Golden, county superintendent of 
Schools, EI Reno, Okla. 

Lester Hall, executive secretary, Mental 
Health Association, Oklahoma City, Okla! 

Dr. Oliver Hodge, superintendent of public 
instruction, Okiahoma City, Okla. 

Ralph Hudson, State librarian, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Jim Hughes, State labor commissioner, 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 

Joe B. Hunt, State insurance commissioner, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Wallace L. Keating, State personnel direc- 
tor, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

J. O. Kennedy, Lawton, Okla. 

Morris Leonhard, chief employment serv- 
ice, Oklahoma Employment Security Com- 
Mission, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Frank Malone, principal, Northwest Clas- 
sen High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

K. T. Mosley, M.D., commissioner, State de- 
partment of health, 3400 North Eastern, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

James Overfelt, administrative assistant, 
department of public welfare, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Hon. Mildred Patterson, county judge, 
Logan County Courthouse, Guthrie, Okla. 

Jack Sampson, manager, radio station 
KOMA, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Voyle Scurlock, director vocational reha- 
Dilitation, 1212 North Hudson, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Dr. T. Glyne Williams, director, Depart- 
ment of Mental Health, Post Office Box 3095, 
State Capitol station, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Hon. Dorothy Young, juvenile court judge, 
Courthouse, Tulsa, Okla. 

Virgil Young Insurance Agency, 225 East 
Main Street, Norman, Okla. 


Has It Become ‘Pipe Down’ Era? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
betrayal by the U.S. Government of the 
Principles of the Hungarian revolt of 
1956 have completely come to light in 
Tecent weeks. This tragic development 
in our foreign policy, evidently the brain- 
child of the coexistence group in the 
State Department, ably abetted by Am- 
bassador Stevenson and his policy of sub- 
Ordinating U.S. interests to U.N. author- 
ity, is the subject of a penetrating criti- 
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cism by Columnist Edgar Ansel Mowrer 
in an article carried by the Newark Star- 
Ledger on May 22. Despite the fact that 
foreign policy decisions are made irre- 
spective of congressional views or, for 
that matter, of general public interest, 
the article calls for a public stand 
against the defeatist foreign policy now 
being pursued under the New Frontier, 
and certainly merits our attention. The 
article follows: 

[From the Newark Star Ledger, May 22, 1963] 

Has IT Become ‘Pire Down’ Era? 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

There may be no connection between an 
end of the U.N.’s insistence on keeping the 
Soviet rape of Hungary on the annual agenda 
and the news from Budapest that Cardinal 
Mindszenty is now free to leave his asylum 
in the American embassy there and proceed 
to Rome as the result of a deal between the 
Hungarian Communist Government, 
Vatican and the United States. 

But a lot of Hungarian Americans believe 
that there is a connection and are sore at 
the American administration because of it. 

The U.S. State Department denies that 
it has in any respect changed policy. It 
explains that whereas in former years, the 
United States had the votes in the U.N. As- 
sembly to keep the H outrage on 
the agenda and the credentials of the Kadar 
government unrecognized, this year it no 
longer had enough support. Therefore it 
simply allowed the matter to be dropped. 

This may be exact, technically, but a lot 
of people all over the world are going to 
consider it in the same category as the ad- 
ministration’s insistence that there was no 
connection between the withdrawal of So- 
viet missiles from Cuba and of American 
missiles bases from Turkey and Italy. The 
coincidence is too neat. 

Moreover there has been too much ad- 
vance talk about the possibilities of a deal 
for people to think that the Kadar-Minds- 
zenty agreement just happened. A year 
ago, on May 10, 1962, the usually reliable 
London Economist announced that some- 
thing of the sort was “expected to happen.” 

The East Europeans, like the Cubans, the 
Vietnamese, half the Laotians, the Chinese, 
and the Russians themselves will have to 
wait for liberation until, by our conquest 


the 


over poverty, hunger, and disease elsewhere, 


we have “won the cold war.” For God's sake, 
no more premature revolts like those of East 
Germany, Poland, and Hungary in the past. 

And above all, let there be no attempt by 
the free Chinese on Formosa to liberate 
their sorely oppressed countrymen on the 
mainland. For that too might involve the 
United States. 

This explains why the talk about piping 
down the east European refugees finds be- 
Meyers. For since it managed the news con- 
cerning the Bay of Pigs and the removal of 
Soviet missiles at the expense of Cuban lib- 
eration, this administration has acquired a 
reputation for doubletalk. 

Concerning Hungary, the doubletalk now 
takes the form of insistence on the liberali- 
zation of the Communist regime there. To 
some extent this is true. While most of 
the talk about amnesty is sheer rubbish, the 
Kadar government has had to allow a lot 
more freedom of speech and even of move- 
ment than the hated Raksio tyranny. But 
all this is beside the real point. 

Easing the situation for the poor Hungar- 
ians is one thing. Liberating them from 
their Communist masters is quite another. 
The former can very well result merely in 
binding the Communist chains more tightly 
on the victims. 

Nothing less than freedom should be the 
goal of American policy. Not only because 
we of this country are committed to aid 
freedom everywhere by all that is deepest in 
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our national being, but because so long as 
communism continues to rule a billion hu- 
man beings, there will none of that peace 
which the Kennedy administration is so 
frantically pursuing. 


Resolution of the Detroit Common Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a resolution of the Detroit Common 
Council, together with a letter of en- 
closure of the Honorable Thomas D, 
Leadbetter, city clerk. 

In this, our city council states on be- 
half of the 1,900,000 citizens of our city 
that they enthusiastically support the 
immediate passage of the administra- 
tion's Health Insurance Act of 1963, H.R. 
3920, which would provide prepaid hos- 
pital, nursing care, and out-patient diag- 
nostic services for all those over 65 
within the framework of the social secu- 
rity law. 

The resolution follows: 

Crry oy DETROIT, 
OFFICE OF THE Ciry CLERK, 

May 16, 1963. 

Hon. Joun D. DINGELL, 

U.S. Representative, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Pursuant to action of the com- 
mon council, the following resolution was 
adopted by that body on May 14, 1963, and 
is herewith forwarded to you for your fa- 
vorable consideration: 

“RESOLUTION—¥FEDERAL LEGISLATION FoR 
HEALTH INSURANCE FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 
“By Council President Carey: 

“Whereas there are now more than 17 
million people 65 years of age and over in 
the United States, and there is a net increcse 
of 1,000 retired perons each day; and 

“Whereas the median income for older 
couples is $2,530 and for older persons liv- 
ing alone it is $1,050; and ` 

“Whereas persons 65 and over average 2½ 
to 3 times as many days of hospital care 
per 1,000 in the population as compared to 
younger persons; and the cost of hospital 
care has risen from a national average total- 
ing $9.39 per day in 1946 to $32.23 per day 
in 1960; and the total medical bill for per- 
sons over 65 exceeds $500 per stay in the hos- 
pital for more than half of those hospital- 
ized; and 

“Whereas the old-age assistance and Kerr- 
Mills programs are reaching only a small 
proportion of those who need such help be- 
cause of indignity of the means test and the 
inhumanity of lien and relatives’ responsi- 
bility provisions; and ot 

“Whereas only about half the people over 
65 have any form of voluntary health in- 
surance and such insurance usually pays for 
less than half the costs of their hospital 
care: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Detroit strongly support the 
immediate passage of the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s Health Insurance Act of 1963— 
H.R. 3920—which would provide prepaid 
hospital, nursing care, and out-patient diag- 
nostic services for all people now over age 
65, even those not covered by social security 
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and railroad retirement. The additional 
moneys needed would come from the general 
; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Governor of the State of Michi- 
gan, Michigan's two Senators, all members 
of Michigan’s congressional delegation, and 
to Congressman Witsur Ms, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the US. 
House of Representatives. 

“Adopted as follows: 

“*Yeas,’ Councilmen Connor, Patrick, Ra- 
vita, Rogel, Van Antwerp, Wierzbicki, and 
President Carey—7. A 

“Nays, Councilman Brickley—i.” 

Appreciating your efforts for the accom- 
plishment of its purposes, we remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Tuomas D. LEADBETTER, 
City Clerk. 


Adm. John McCain, Jr.: New Four- 
Ocean Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Adm. John McCain, Jr., one of 
the world’s leading authorities on naval 
warfare, reminds us of our Navy’s chal- 
lenge if indeed we are to be prepared to 
defend our freedom, 

Admiral McCain demonstrated his 
knowledge of this tremendous challenge 
in an address to the Kiwanis Club at 
Charleston, S. C., on May 23. 

His remarks are important reading to 
those charged with the defense of our 
Nation. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
hereby insert his address for the infor- 
mation of the Congress: 

Tre New FOUR-OCEAN CHALLENGE 
(By Rear Adm. John 8. McCain, Jr., 
US. Navy) 

Never has the free use of the sea been more 
important to our security and economic 
vitality than it is today, as we stand on the 
threshold of so-called age of space. A few 
months, this statement may have seemed 
unfounded to many people. However, as 
the course of history reveals more and more 
the suddenness with which grave crises can 
develop to threaten even the insecure truce 


There is one inescapable factor exerting 
pressure on every instrument of our sea- 
power. That is the relatively unnoticed, 
continuous wet war“ which we must wage 
concurrently with the highly publicized cold 
and our competition with the Soviet 
Union in missiles, orbiting astronauts, and 


gram of the Communist leadership in devel- 
rocketry and penetration of outer 
space. 

The “wet war” is no fiction, no myth. It 
goes deep into all aspects of the use of the 
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seas—scientific, economic, 
military, 

Today, the United States is faced with 
a new four-ocean challenge. This is in con- 
travention to the traditional two oceans, 
the North Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean, 
with which we have been concerned for 
many years. I will discuss the two addi- 
tional oceans in detail as I proceed. 

Coincidentally, the new four-ocean chal- 
lenge rests on four major factors in cur- 
rent history. First is the uncertain course 
of history in which it is practically impos- 
sible to predict with any accuracy where the 
next trouble spot is going to occur. Second 
is the geographic pattern which Commu- 
nist aggression has now assumed. Third, 
the impact of modern science and tech- 
nology has had its effect across the entire 
spectrum of modern warfare. Fourth is the 
recently enunciated policy of the Secretary 
of Defense at various times referred to as 
graduated deterrence, controlled effective re- 
sponse, flexible response, or practical alter- 
natives. 

The seaborne striking forces of this Nation, 
as a part of our great national defense team, 
are peculiarly and uniquely adapted to the 
execution of a policy of graduated deterrence. 

Important as is outer space, we still must 
live on earth. There are 3 billion people in 
the world today. The population is growing 
rapidly and there is grave question as to 
whether any portion can ever be moved to 
some other planet. 

Almost three-fourths of the earth's surface 
is water, nearly 400 million cuble miles of it. 
The rise and fall of nations throughout his- 
tory have been determined in large measure 
by the control of the oceans. At the turn 
of the century, man for the first time entered 
a shallow 200 foot depth of ocean with the 
submarine, and by virtue of this single ac- 
tion, it nearly changed the course of two wars. 

Science and technology are moving sea- 
ward. They are looking for food, fresh water, 
Taw materials, and ultimately, even power. 

The ocean depths are the least explored, 
least understood of any factor on the world 
today, including outer space. There are vast 
uncharted areas of valleys, peaks, chasms, 
and plateaus. We have only scratched the 
surface of these oceans through oceano- 
graphic research. This has been done by 
skindivers, submarines, and oceanographic 
research ships taking oceanographic data 
worldwide. Recently, Lieutenant Walsh and 
Jacques Picard went down into the ocean 
depths approximately 7 miles in the Mari- 
anas Trench in the bathyscaph Trieste. This 
was a significant breakthrough in the ex- 
ploration of this vast unknown area. 

Pictures taken at the bottom of the ocean 
depths indicate nodules of raw materials 
which range across the entire spectrum of 
manganese, silver, uranium, iron, and gold. 
All that remains now is for science to unlock 
this vast storehouse. 

For centuries, the world has derived food 
from the ocean in the form of fish. Science 
is now looking seaward for other forms of 
food. The Japanese have done extensive 
research in this area, They have prepared 
various types of food from such things as 
algae and seaweed. Even a minute sea 
growth called the diatom may have high food 
value. 

This entire picture is complicated by the 
population explosion, Today, we have about 
3 billion people on the face of this earth and 
by the year 2000 it is expected to have ex- 
ploded into about 5 billion. And even to- 
day, 70 percent of the earth's population is 
undernourished. 

What this is going to mean in future years 
no one can guess. But it brings into focus 
again the importance of the oceans in all 
aspects and the Soviet Union is aware of 
this fact. They have over 100 oceanographic 
survey vessels working throughout the world 
continuing to take data in the largest ocean- 
ographic program in the world today. 
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With this in mind, let's take a look at the 
world situation. 

Up until a few years ago, the areas of cold 
war crises included the Korean war; For- 
mosan crisis; South Vietnam evacuation; 
Tibet; the northern borders of India; the 
Suez, Lebanon, and Syrian crises; and the 
Berlin crisis, just to mention a few. You 
will note that these areas tend to conform 
with or are in the proximity of the borders of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Today, shooting crises are spread halfway 
across the world. They extend 12,000 miles 
east and west and 5,000 miles north and 
south, 

As a result of the many trouble spots 
throughout the world, today's Navy has more 
jobs to do of more kinds in more places than 
ever before in its 188-year history. Let's take 
a look at four prime jobs which our Navy 
must perform. 

Hitler began World War H with 57 sub- 
marines; today the Communist bloc has over 
400 and this imposes a tremendous threat 
which we must be able to counter with anti- 
submarine warfare. We must be ever alert 
to new tactics and techniques as we advance 
in, this highly important area because the 
control of the oceans and the passage of 
shipping is fundamental to the future se- 
curity of this Nation and the oceanic con- 
federation of the nations of the free world. 

As Adm, George W. Anderson, U.S. Navy 
Chief of Naval Operations, stated recently, 
“The presence of Russian submarines in Car- 
ibbean and Atlantic waters (during the 
Cuban crisis) provided perhaps the finest 
opportunity since World War II for the U.S. 
naval antisubmarine warfare forces to 
exercise at their trade, to perfect their skills, 
and manifest their capability to detect and 
follow submarines of another nation.” Some 
of these submarines came to the surface and 
were photographed after the persistent sur- 
velllance of U.S. ships and aircraft. 

Another prime function Is the projection 
of the combat-ready marine ashore at any 
place throughout the earth where circum- 
stances may dictate. This involves the Navy- 
Marine Corps team which is unique in his- - 
tory because of its mobility and the fact 
that it engages in all forms of warfare—land, 
sea, and air. 

Another function is the delivery of alr 
strikes deep inland. With high-speed jet 
aircraft flying from the highly mobile air- 
fields, the carriers, we have a capacity of 
delivering strikes as deep inland as Chicago 
is from the Atlantic coast, in a matter of 
about an hour. 

The U.S. Navy has also moved into the 
arean of space with the Polaris submarine 
which carries an awesome missile. It’s here 
today, on patrol, and ready to be launched if 
the United States is attacked. This launch- 
ing is done from the submarine in a sub- 
merged condition. The submarine submerges 
when it departs its home port and does not 
surface again until many days later after 
having completed its patrol. And in a mat- 
ter of a half hour or less, it can deliver its 
entire lethal cargo. 

These, plus many other functions per- 
formed by seaborne striking forces, add up 
to the most profound change in the history 
of warfare—in the event of hostilities, vir- 
tually no spot on earth will be beyond range 
of attack from the seas. In the past, the 
effective radius of action of a ship had been 
limited to the high water mark plus any 
additional range conferred by the gun. To- 
day, this range must be increased to hun- 
dreds of miles inland with the adyent of 
high-speed jet aircraft from carriers, bal- 
listic and guided missiles from surface ships 
and submarines, and the improved amphibi- 
ous capability of the Navy-Marine Corps 
team. Again, I repeat, this is the most pro- 
found change in all the history of warfare 
because three-fourths of the earth's surface 
is free real estate to use in our own defense. 
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After World War I we had to expand from 
& one-ocean Navy to a two-ocean Navy. 
World War I was a one-ocean war and it 
rotated around the North Atlantic. World 
War IT was a two-ocean war and it involved 
both the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
and after an interlude in history the Mediter- 
ranean came back again into its own as a 
Strategic sea. 

Today these two oceans are still our pri- 
Mary responsibility and this includes the 
eastern and western arcs to the approaches 
to the Eurasian Continent. The western ap- 
proaches to Europe involve the NATO sphere 
ot responsibility. In the Far East we have 
that responsibility which extends all the way 
from the Bering Straits to the Straits of 
Malacca. 


Today, due to the advance of modern sci- 
ence and technology, we have a third new 
Ocean, the Arctic Ocean to the north. This 
is the direct result of nuclear power both 
in our conventional submarines and. of 
course in our Polaris submarines. For the 
first time we have developed a vast battle- 
ground at the top of the earth, which in 
previous history has been inaccessible to 
Man. 


The fourth ocean which is equally im- 
Portant is the broad Afro-Asian ocean which 


On VJ Day, five nations held political 
control over most of this vast colonial area. 
These were Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Portugal. Most of the prob- 
lems that arose were settled in five capitals. 
Today we have over 40 new nations in this 
area and this complicates any dispute which 
as it always does when you increase 
the number of people involved in a problem. 
Some 30 of these new nations are in Africa. 

Africa like the ocean depths Is a vast store- 
house of raw materials. For example, a large 
Percentage of the free world's cobalt and 
Copper come from this continent. At the 
border between northern Rhodesia and 
Katanga is the richest copper vein in the 
World. The transportation facilities in the 
interior of this continent are meager in com- 
Parison with those in industrialized areas of 
world and there are very few airstrips 
that can accommodate modern jet aircraft. 


Two-thirds of the capitals of all the na- 
tions and dependencies in Africa are located 
Qlong or within 100 miles of the 10,000-mile 
Stretch of coastline that extends from the 
Straits of Gibraltar around the Cape of Good 

and up to the Gulf of Aden. One must 
Conclude that the political and economic 
dostinines of this great continent are tied 
to the oceans. 

In the first few years after World War II, 
the Communists expanded rapidly. They 
absorbed the satellite countries in eastern 

pe and st one time, many of these na- 
tions were our friends. This absorption was 
done by the simple process of marching in. 
In the Far East the Communists seized con- 

of mainland China and its 715 million 
inhabitants. 

As a result of these outward thrusts, pres- 
Sures, and probes, the free world has drawn 
a line beyond which any Communist aggres- 
Sion gives a high probability of war. 

The Communists are blocked to the west 
by our fixed base structure in Europe, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 6th 
Fleet, and the possible deployment of the 2d 
Fleet and other forces from the east coast 
ot the United States. 

Moving all the way across the Eurasian 
Continent, they are blocked as far as any 

on to the east is concerned, by our 
fixed base structure in that section of the 
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world, the 7th Fleet, and the possible de- 
ployment of the ist Fleet and other forces 
from the west coast of the United States. 

In any expansion northward, they immedi- 
ately encounter the climatic and geographic 
conditions which are inherent in the polar 
ice cap. 

In addition to the military blocks which I 
have mentioned in Europe and the Far East, 
the determination of the peoples of those 
areas to preserve their independence in the 
trace of Communist aggression is also worthy 
of note. 

With only a southerly direction to move in, 
they have in fact leapfrogged far beyond 
their borders; for example, into Africa to take 


“advantage of the turmoil and confusion 


which now exists as new nations there seek 
to adjust to self-rule and also into our own 
hemisphere into Cuba. 

They have planted a foot on our doorstep. 
The grave danger is the marriage of Castro- 
ism and communism on. this small island—a 
fact that has been pointed out so clearly in 
recent events. 

There are certain strategic aspects about 
Cuba which are little recognized. First it is 
within reach of the trade routes between 
North and South America. Second, it sits 
athwart the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico. 


And third, if it ever falls into the hands of 


a truly predominant military power, it can 
control a vital artery of commerce, the 
Panama Canal. 

If, on the other hand, the Communist bloc 
continues trying to acquire territory im- 
mediately adjacent to their borders, they 
run into another inescapable fact of geog- 
raphy. Any Communist drive to the south 
or southeast can be outflanked from the seas. 
We did it in Korea by the Inchon landing. 
The same principle applies to any thrust 
through the Southeast Asian peninsula, 
down through India, or down the isthmus 
which connects Africa with Asia. In other 
words, the Communists are faced with the 
disadvantages of peninsula warfare without 
control of the seas. 

Take this one step further; look at Eu- 
rope. Europe is a peninsula since it is sur- 
rounded on three sides by water. As the 
military man in Moscow looks to the west, 
he knows that with any further expansion 
in this section of the world, he is faced with 
having his flanks exposed to attack from 
the seas. 

As a result of the concentration of the 
free world nations, both to the east and 
west, there is one great strategic area which 
one might say has been overlooked—the 
Afro-Asian Ocean. In this area we have 
few forces, few formal alliances, and few if 
any bases. 

Throughout this entire section, the ter- 
rain is unfriendly, geographically as well as 
politically, for establishing fixed bases. It 
is extremely difficult to establish a base in 
deserts, jungles, or mountainous areas, 

Only a string of US. islands off the shores 
of the Afro-Asian area could solve the base 
problems. Any establishment of a base on 
land is open to doubt. At the rapid rate 
which international events transpire today, 
we might not have time to construct such 
facilities. 

Our only alternative is to look seaward 
for the answer to the base problem. There 
we find our “Islands of Seapower” which 
by their very mobility fulfill the require- 
ment for a certain number of fixed bases. 
These seaborne striking forces have all of 
the components characteristic of a fixed 
base on land. The big advantage of this 
complex is that it is in a constant state of 
motion because ships at sea are never still. 

There is no type of military power known 
to man today that cannot be projected from 
these mobile bases at sea. This projection 
of military power extends across the entire 
spectrum of modern warfare from putting 
the combat-ready marine or soldier ashore 
to any type of air strike. 
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Seapower can apply any degree of military 
power required—a show of force without fir- 
ing a shot, putting men ashore to prevent 
trouble as well as handle it, and heavy air 
strikes even with nuclear weapons. The re- 
cent Cuban crisis pointed out so clearly that 
seapower can apply just sufficient pres- 
sure to achieve our national objectives at 
the moment. The highly effective naval 
quarantine which was imposed is just an- 
other example of the versatility and flexibil- 
ity of our naval forces at sea. 8 

Another factor of seapower which is little 
discussed is the “show of the flag.“ The 
Navy bluejackets and marines are outstand- 
ing ambassadors of good will. Their ex- 
emplary conduct and appearance when they 
go ashore in a foreign land gives to our 
friends and allies a confidence in us to sup- 
port them in time of trouble. 

An important characteristic of seaborne 
striking forces is long, sustained, mobile, 
staying power. This is a result of underway 
replenishment, a technique developed in 
World War O which provides all essential 
supplies while a task force is underway, at 
sea. z 

The ships of a task force run a wide range 
of capability. At one end of the spectrum 
is a mobile airfield, the carrier. It is a most 
versatile instrument of modern warfare. 
From its decks come the aircraft for air 
strikes, air defense, antisubmarine warfare, 
and reconnaissance. 

Cruisers and destroyers are still very im- 
portant members of our modern Navy. They 
provide air defense, antisubmarine protec- 
tion, and gunfire support for amphibious 
operations. And don’t underestimate the 
value of the gun. Guns still have a very 
important role in our defense today and will 
continue to do so for the foreseeable future. 

One important type of ship in our Navy, 
which is sometimes overlooked, is the mine- 
sweeper. Mine warfare is little discussed to- 
day but it is estimated that the Communist 
bloc has a sizable stockpile of mines. Mines 
were used in the Korean conflict and will 
very probably be used in any future war. 

Our amphibious forces are now receiving a 
few new ships which greatly increase their 
capabillities. The amphibious assault ship 
(LPH) and the amphibious transport dock 
(LPD) are particularly important since they 
provide new flexibility in vertical envelop- 
ment. 

At the other end of the spectrum is the 
Polaris submarine. In addition to its atomic 
missile capability, this submarine has the 
latest sonar equipment, torpedo tubes, and 
fire control equipment. Most important is 
the fact that this submarine, since it is not 
visible, has a special deterrent effect. 

Seapower can be deployed over three- 
fourths of the earth's surface unhampered 
and unhindered by international boundaries 
or the need for negotiations as far as base 
rights are concerned. Our amphibious 
forces are deployed in the western Pacific, the 
Mediterranean, and in the Caribbean. I 
have taken amphibious as an example be- 
cause they have a prime responsibility in 
this age of possible limited war or brush 
fires. It was no accident of history that the 
7th Fleet was off Formosa at its crucial time; 
that the 6th Fleet was off Lebanon at the 
time this trouble spot developed, and that 
the 2d Fleet was off the Dominican R-- 
public at the time of that crisis. You will 
notice from this chart that there is a big 
vacuum all throughout the Afro-Asian 
Ocean. 

Today's headlines are still signalling 
trouble and for the future we can foresee 
a continuation of the situation that exists 
internationally today. We are involved in 
the defense of some 60 nations either by di- 
rect treaty or military assistance agreements. 
With rare exceptions they border on the 
oceans and the oceans are the sinews by 
which. we tie this oceanic confederation to- 
gether. The lifelines of the free world are 
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a network of more than 70,000 miles of vital 
ocean routes and these lanes must be kept 
open. f 

Tan four bottlenecks of world commer 
lie in areas of unrest and uncertainty. I 
have previously pointed out the strategic 
relationship of Cuba to the Panama Canal. 
As you move to the east the next bottleneck 
is the Straits of Gilbraltar which Great 
Britain has controlled for 2½ centuries by 
its possession of the Rock. 

As you move farther east, we next have 
the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. We know 
the dislocation that occurs in world com- 
“merce when the Suez Canal is closed off be- 
cause, among other things, through that 
canal passes oll from the Middle East to 

. Europe cannot survive without 
that oll and we cannot survive without Eu- 
rope. At the junction of the Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Aden, the Soviet Union has 
completed the construction of a large sea- 
port for Yemen. And Yemen at the present 
time is in a state of political uncertainty. 

Moving to southeast Asia, we are all aware 

of the battle going on in South Vietnam. 
Moving a little to the west on the map, 
that nation which controls the Malayan 
Peninsula controls the Straits of Malacca 
which is the great highway between the In- 
dian Ocean, the South China, and the Pa- 
cific. 
The man in the Kremlin has studied 
Mahan. He has studied the history of 
British sea power and he is well aware that 
the channels of commerce throughout this 
world are absolutely necessary to our own 
survival. 

Every day there are more than 2,000 mer- 
chant ships steaming the North Atlantic 
sealanes. There are 1,700 in the Mediter- 
ranean and a comparable number in the 
western Pacific. The lowly freighter has 
to get through otherwise we are not going 
to have a B-58, a nuclear-powered subma- 
rine, or the very coffee which is so necessary 
to our own creature comforts. 

The Soviet Union knows all this too and 
they are building a sizable fleet of men-of- 
war and merchant ships. Speaking to mer- 
chant ships just for a moment, they have 
almost 900 today and they intend to dou- 
ble this carrying capacity by 1965 and mul- 
tiply it by 3 or 4 by 1970. Furthermore, 
the Communist Bloc as a whole has 1,200 
merchant ships and some of these ships 
carried the missiles, bombers, and techni- 
cians into Cuba. 

The of sea power are basic. We 
must control these seas for many reasons; 
Scientific, political, economic, and military. 
Our sea power must have sufficient strength 
to give us the capability of applying just 
sufficient pressure to defeat any particular 
move at the moment that the Communsits 
commit. 

The Soviet Union has not allowed the 
glamor of space to obscure the importance 
of the oceans. It is of particular interest 
that this nation which with its satellites oc- 
cupies the world’s greatest single land mass, 
should give so much attention to the pres- 
ent and future importance of the oceans. 
‘The “wet war“ is real. Recent world events 
have announced its presence so emphatic- 
ally. It is a war we cannot afford to lose. 


Save Excelsior Springs 


SPEECH 
HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, one day 
last week our office received an an- 
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nouncement by General Gleason, now 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration that it was their plan to close 
the tuberculosis hospital at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., on July 31 of this year. 
This announcement came to some of 
us who represent areas in western Mis- 
souri as quite a surprise and certainly 
as a considerable shock. Before going 
on, I think I should point out that Ex- 
celsior Springs is located in the Sixth 
Missouri Congressional District very ably 
represented by the Honorable WILLIAM 
R. HULL. Our own interest in this an- 
nouncement comes about because of 
service during the 86th and 87th Con- 
gresses as a member of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, and as a mem- 
ber of the Hospital Subcommittee which 
had direct legislative oversight of all VA 
hospitals in the United States. As a 
member of the subcommittee, we were 
commissioned just about a year ago by 


the chairman to make a field inspection. 


of this facility and report our findings. 
Our réport in part was as follows: 
First. The Excelsior Springs Hospital 
facility was well managed and the opera- 
tion seemed .to be running smoothly. 
Patient morale was high, The veteran 
organizations in the surrounding areas 
were found to be doing an excellent job 
of assisting through their visiting pro- 


gram, 

Second, The buildings were found to 
be in a good state of preservation. The 
manager estimated exterior resurfacing 
might cost $25,000 but the interior could 
be handled out of operating funds. 

Third. An elevator needed to be re- 
habilitated which could be done for an 
amount not to exceed $25,000. 

Fourth. X-ray equipment was in good 
condition and only a small amount of 
additional laboratory equipment was 
needed. ` 

Fifth. Personnel were well trained. 
They were kind to the patients and 
courteous to the public. We were im- 
pressed with the high quality of help 
found throughout the facility. They 
demonstrated themselves to be efficient, 
faithful, and dedicated employees. 

Sixth. The only adverse circumstances 
were the cost per patient because of the 
declining average daily patient load— 
ADPL—and this was solely and only be- 
cause of the fewer patients that had to 
be spread against a base of accumulated 
fixed costs. This simply meant that you 
get a larger quotient when you divide a 
smaller divisor into a stationary dividend. 

At that time we strongly recommended 
the facility remain open for the treat- 
ment of TB as it was presently operated. 
Now, the Administrator in a very kind 
and considerate letter assures us that he 
is most interested in the welfare of the 
patients at this facility and the employ- 
ees of the present staff will be given 
priority for employment elsewhere, but 
the cold hard fact remains that this 
well-operated facility is just another to 
be added to the list of those VA hospitals 
to be closed. 

The letter of announcement assures 
everyone that upon the closing of the Ex- 
celsior Springs Hospital the VA facilities 
at Kansas City, Mo., and Wadsworth, 
Kans., are capable of absorbing the pa- 
tient load and that there will be improve- 
ment in patient care. We have no doubt 
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that General Gleason is correct when he 
says that the two nearby hospitals can 
absorb the patient load, but after visiting 
Excelsior Springs Hospital on several oc- 
casions, I would have to challenge the 
statement that there will be improve- 
ment in patient care. That might be 
rather hard to accomplish. There, we 
know from our own observation, the pa- 
tients were cared for by well-trained per- 
sonnel in pleasant surroundings, and it 
is very difficult to believe the move can 
result in any improvement in patient 
care. 

As a former member of the Hospital 
subcommittee, we had been indoctri- 
nated for years with the belief that the 
treatment of TB patients required some 
degree of isolation and that there was a 
danger of infection when such patients 
were intermingled with other patients. 
We are now advised there has developed 
a new concept and that because the dan- 
ger of infection is now minimal, TB pa- 
tients can be associated with other 
patients. 

After all the good assurances and re- 
assurances in the nature of window 
dressing contained in the letter of an- 
nouncement about the closing of this 
hospital has been trimmed out and re- 
moved, we seem to be left with the state- 
ment that the reason for closing the hos- 
pital—which opened in 1924—1is that it 
is “obsolete and uneconomical to main- 
tain.“ . This statement we challenge be- 
cause less than 1 year ago the building 
was in a good state of preservation with 
the exception of ordinary maintenance 
and was not obsolete for the purpose for 
which it was then used. The truth of 
the matter is it has been a very eco- 
nomical facility to maintain over the 
years as can be demonstrated or estab- 
lished by the relatively small amount of 
funds that has been spent on its main- 
tenance. 

The letter announcing the closing goes 
on to cite as.one of the principal reasons 
that the patient per diem cost is much 
higher than the cost for other hospitals. 
Such a statement gives only part of the 
true situation. As we suggested earlier, 
the real reason it is true costs were higher 
per patient is that there were not enough 
patients housed at this facility to offset 
the accumulated fixed annual cost of the 
facility. Had the VA management seen 
fit to give the hospital a greater use the 
cost per patient would have declined into 
the bracket of other hospital costs. The 
argument that the hospital is being 
closed as an economy move, because the 
hospital cannot compete in efficiency 
with other hospitals, does not measure 
up to good logic because enough patients 
to fill the hospital were never ass 
to Excelsior Springs to reduce the patient 
cost per day. 

Now let us take a look at this closing 
as a move for economy on the part of 
the VA. I am sure every Member of 
the House hopes that this first session 
of the 88th Congress will be long remem- 
bered for its efforts toward reducing Fed- 
eral expenditures. We all hope that this 
Congress can earn a reputation for econ- 
omy in Government by the elimination 
of all nonessential expenditures. I sup- 
pose there would not be a single Member 
without a keen interest in holding the 
line on Federal expenditures. But why, 
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Mr. Speaker, does it always seem that 
it isin the area of veterans’ compensa- 
tion or pensions and in the area of ade- 
Quate hospitalization for veterans that 
Must be the first to feel the ax. Why 
is it that curtailment of expenditures 
Must seem to start with the veterans’ 
Program? If it can be established that 
this same striving for economy is being 
exercised by the other independent agen- 
eles of our executive branch with equal 
Vigor then curtailing VA programs would 
be in step with the trend of the times. 
Unfortunately the veterans’ program 
seems to get sliced first and cut the 
Most. 

We are mindful that it is most un- 
likely that the Administrator can be pre- 
valled upon to reverse his decision and 
let the hospital go on as a TB unit. Good 

s like that just do not happen very 
Often. But after our inspection of this 
facility just 1 year ago, we would be 
hopeful that if there cannot be a rever- 
Sal of this order to close Excelsior Springs 
as a TB hospital, there will be a very 
Careful study by the Administrator lead- 

to some other possible use for this 
facility. In our report to the Hospital 
Subcommittee last year, we recom- 
Mended that this hospital should be 
More fully utilized. We did not stop 
We further recommended that 

it become an annex to the large G.M. & S. 
facility at Kansas City where those pa- 
ts who are in a recovery process after 
Surgery or after extensive treatment 
Could be transferred to Excelsior Springs 

Make room for more serious cases. 
As an alternative proposal we then sug- 
Sested this facility could be more com- 
Dletely utilized by being put into a dom- 

ary-care unit. Those recommenda- 
tions which were made to the chairman 
Of the Hospital subcommittee have equal 


application today. Now we are at the 


Crossroads where there must be a deci- 
Sion as to whether this facility should 
be completely abandoned or converted 

Some alternate use. That it will not 
be a TB hospital after July 31 seems 

ly but with all the nationwide need 
for hospital beds for veterans in the sev- 
eral other classifications of patient care 
facility can surely be put to a good 

and valuable alternative use. 

We cannot be expected to have at the 
tip of our tongue all of the statistics 
about the VA domiciliaries that house 

who do not require nursing care 
and who may be able to take care of 
elves but have no home. We un- 
tand there are 17 in the United 
States with obtu 16,000 members. We 
Suggest Excelsior Springs is well suited 
for conversion to one of the domiciliary- 
Care hospitals. We hope the Adminis- 
trator will carefully survey the possible 
future use of Excelsior Springs for such 
® purpose. 

Two years ago as a member of a spe- 
Clal hospital committee I visited Coro- 
nado, Calif., to see why a former naval 
hospital should not become through 
Conversion, a unit of the VA hospital 
System. There at that time we were 
Confronted by the oft heard arguments 
that the hospital was too far away from 

bright lights of Los Angeles to be 
able to enlist sufficient personnel in- 
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cluding doctors and nurses. It was ar- 
gued then the time had come that all 
VA hospitals would have to be located 
close to the big metropolitan centers or 
it would be impossible to have them 
adequately staffed. Well, that argu- 
ment cannot apply to Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. Here, we have a large capital in- 
vestment located in a beautiful setting 
close in to Metropolitan Kansas City. 
It is a facility which is in an excellent 
state of preservation, but more impor- 
tant, it is within just a few minutes driv- 
ing time of the great teaching hospital 
of the University of Kansas. It is lo- 
cated only a matter of minutes from 
downtown Kansas City via a recently 
completed freeway. Excelsior Springs 
can be said to be a part of Metropolitan 
Kansas City. 

It is our sincere hope that the VA, 
before it gives any consideration to ask- 
ing for an order that this property be 
declared to be surplus to its uses, should 
give long study and thorough considera- 
tion to the fact that the Government has 
a line capital investment in this prop- 
erty. The buildings were built. during 
the days when costs were one-half what 
they are today. As we have pointed out 
above, not from hearsay, but from the 
word of those in charge of this facility, 
the building can be restored to top condi- 
tion for a relatively small amount of 
money. We do not profess to know what 
may be the future plans of the VA as to 
the metropolitan area of Kansas City, 
Mo., but we respectfully point out that 
they will not find another chance soon 
to provide for what those who are armed 
with statistics tell us will be an ever-in- 
creasing future load for our veterans’ 
hospitals, because of aging processes of 
the great segment of our veteran popula- 
tion. It is just good business sense to 
keep this property as a unit in the VA 
hospital system. 

Assuming the figures on the cost of 
operation per patient computed by the 
Veterans Administrator are accurate 
and correct, I would respectfully point 
out that the figures which have been 
furnished to justify the closing of this 
facility are at variance with and higher 
than those given me by personnel at the 
hospital about 1 year ago. 

If the Administrator, in his executive 
capacity as the head of this independent 
agency, cannot find it possible to rescind 
the order and keep this hospital as a TB 
facility, then it would take only a short 
visit to the facility for anyone to see that 
it can be economically adapted to a use 
as a sort of nursing home concept for 
care for this kind of patient by the VA. 
But the Administrator need not stop 
there. This beautiful facility could be 
easily adapted as a domiciliary-care unit 
for veterans that do not require nursing 
care. The point is, this valuable, useful, 
beautiful, and well-located Federal prop- 
erty should not be lost as a VA hospital 
of some type. Mr. Administrator, it is 
our earnest entreaty that you weigh 
carefully these suggestions we have of- 
fered with all the sincerity we can gen- 
erate. Save Excelsior Springs for some 
continuing use as a unit in the VA hos- 
pital system. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
would like to include, without comment, 
the following editorial from today’s issue 
of the Chicago Tribune: 

Where CIVIL Ricuts DON'T Count 

Federal troops were recently alerted in 
the widely publicized battle for civil rights 
in Alabama, while far out in the Northwest 
the Kennedy administration has quietly 
sacrificed civil rights in order to further its 
own public power program. 

Representative JonN P. Sartor, of Pennsyl- 
vanla, a Republican member of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
has accused the administration of violating 
the President’s own civil rights order of 
March 6, 1961, in contracts signed last month 
for the construction of a $122 million gen- 
erating plant at Hanford, Wash., to be pow- 
ered by steam from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s nearby plutonium reactor, 

‘The Hanford plant is to have a capacity 

biggest 


of 800,000 kilowatts and will be the 

atomic power plant in the world. More to 
the point, it is regarded as the keystone of 
a nationwide public power transmission sys- 
tem envisioned by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Udall, and the public power lobby. 

Private power interests oppose this bureau- 
cratic scheme and managed, through Con- 
gress, to prevent the use of public money for 
construction of the Hanford plant. But last 
fall Congress authorized its construction by 
a group of Washington State public utility 
districts organized as the Washington Public 
Power Supply System. The plant is to be 
financed by revenue bonds. 

Congress gave its approval after studying 
the proposed contracts, which contained the 
usual clauses providing for cancellation of 
the contract if contractors did not comply 
with Mr. Kennedy's order against racigi dis- 
crimination in employment. 

Then, according to Mr. Sartor, bankers 
told the power supply system that it would 
have trouble selling its bonds if the con- 
tracts contained these clauses. So an added 
clause found it way mysteriously into the 
contracts before they were signed last month. 
This clause, now a matter of public record, 
says that in case of “noncompliance with the 
nondiscrimination clauses of this agreement 
or with any [Federal] rules, regulations, or 
orders, this agreement may not be canceled 
in whole or in part so long as such cancella- 
tion would impair the security of the revenue 
bonds issued by the supply system.” 

In short, the Government is more inter- 
ested in getting the money for its power- 
plant, and getting it at favorable rates, 
than in carrying out its own civil rights 
program. 

“There must have been a lot of soul 
searching and midnight oll burned,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Sartor, before the admin- 
istration decided to sacrifice civil rights “on 
the altar of a greedy centralized govern- 
ment.” 

Soul searching may not be the right word. 
It doesn't require either a soul or any search- 
ing to figure out that in the Northwest there 
are many opportunities for the Government 
to invade the field of electric power, and few 
Negro votes. 
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The Reds “Zero in” on Pope John 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an article from the Wanderer, a 
national Catholic weekly, which is pub- 
lished by the Wanderer Printing Co., es- 
tablished in 1867, which I would like to 
commend to the reading of the Members 
of this House: 

Tue REDS “ZERO In” ON POPE JOHN 

When Wiliam Buckley wrote, in the Chi- 
cago Dally News a few weeks ago, about Pope 
John’s latest encyclical “Pacem in Terris,” he 
predicted that, although the pontiff had 
from the bottom of his com- 


cal and would try to exploit it to their own 
advantage. 

Buckley made that prediction on April 20. 
The very next day the New York Communist 
publication, the Worker, zeroed in. In that 
issue of the Worker, the U.S. Commie leader, 
Gus Hall, greeted the Pope’s message as “a 
direct rebuff to the ultraright and other war- 
mongers.” Further, he said that the Pope 
had made it obvious that he was asking 
Catholics throughout the world to cooper- 
ate with the peace efforts put forth by “the 
Socialist world headed by the Soviet Union 
and with Communists and Socialists every- 
where.” Also, Hall said, the encyclical gave 
evidence of “a forthright, if belated, recog- 
nition of the Roman Catholic Church that 
the worldwide Communist movement sin- 
cerely represented and fought for-the (law- 
ful) aspirations of mankind.” Hall said “it 
would be nice if the Kennedy administration, 
Congress, union leaders, and others now en- 
gaged in Red baiting would at long last come 
to a similar recognition of the sincerity of 
Communists” as had Pope John. 

In any case, Hall promised, American Com- 
munists will do everything in their power 
to create the conditions for forging a na- 
tional front to bring about some of the ob- 


American Com- 
munists will do their best, Comrade Hall 
pledged his readers to give the encyclical 
life—that is, to propagate its message the 
way the Communists read that message. 


They will do this, Hall warned, despite what. 


he predicted would be massive attempts both 
within the Catholic Church and outside it 
to water down, distort or nullify the mean- 
ing of the encyclical. Or, if we understand 
Comrade Hall correctly, the Communists will 
henceforth insist, in their propaganda bar- 
rage about the encyclical, that the Pope and 
the church are no longer really opposed to 
communism but that, in point of fact, the 
Pope and the church are now only opposed 
to the ultraright and other warmongers 
both within and outside the church, 
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Indeed the Worker itself (April 21) set the 
theme of the coming party line on the mat- 
ter when it declared the Pope had not only 
plumped for peaceful coexistence between 
the capitalist and socialist sectors of the 
world, but he had at long last rejected the 
church's ancient alliance with the reaction- 
ary forces” and had broken with the ultra- 
right, the warmongers, imperialists, etc. The 
Pope, according to the Worker, has 
urged the recognition of communism as a 
legitimate political movement, and hence 
every American should write to President 
Kennedy and to the Congressmen and Sen- 
ators urging action on the principles enun- 
ciated in the Pope's encylclical. 

Truly, as Bill Buckley put it, the vultures 
have zeroed in on the Holy Father's encyc- 
lical! They lie in their teeth, of course. 
Even as Satan himself slyly quotes Scrip- 
ture, the Reds are presently quoting Pope 
John. Already they are telling American 
Catholics that those of our cardinals, bish- 
ops and priests who persist in opposing com- 
munism are sad to say, ultrarightists, re- 
actionaries, and what not, and that such 
poorly informed leaders are in reality here- 
tics whom all good and true Catholics and 
Communists, faithful to the principles 
enunciated by Pope John will gladiy help 
excommunicate, one way or another, in 
the interests of peace and progress. 

And meanwhile the Communists are being 
encouraged to thus confuse and divide the 
Catholic faithful. For when a responsible of- 
ficial like Father John Cronin advises Ameri- 
can Catholics that the Pope’s encyclical is 
indeed tative to some extent of an 
opening to the left, he is in effect affirm- 
ing what the Communists themselves are 
saying and, objectively speaking, he is as 
guilty as they are of disseminating outfight 
falsehood, distortion, and shocking 
resentation. In such circumstances, it 
would be high time not only for American 
Catholic leadership to set the record straight 
on the church's unchanged and unchanging 
opposition of communism but also for rank- 
and-file Catholics not to permit themselves 
to be misled or caught off balance by a 
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assorted fellow travelers in the liberal, 
secular press. The truth is that Pope John's 
encyclical is none of the things the Com- 
munists claim it to be. The truth is, as 
Pope John himself admonished us as re- 
cently as 1959, that the peace the church 
pleads for must never be mistaken for a 
yielding or relaxation of its firmness in oppo- 
sition to the faith and ideologies and sys- 
tems of life which are in open and trrecon- 
cilable opposition to Catholic teaching. If 
the masters of deceit and the gulliberals tell 
you otherwise, don't be suckers; don't be- 
lieve them. ` 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 
1939). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu" 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 (U5. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government pùblica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale af Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Space Technology—Today’s Tool for 
Controlled Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr.DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention was recently called to an article 
by William Leavitt, associate editor of Air 

magazine, concerning the potential 
of spaceborne surveillance as a device to 
help control conflict. 

Mr. Leavitt has long studied and fol- 
lowed the development of space observa- 
tion satellites and has, in particular, 
analyzed the prospect and promise of 
such satellites in arms control. He feels 
that we must make more effective use of 
the new tools of space ogy. 

His views deserve the serious consid- 
eration of the Members of the House, 
and I offer them for the RECORD: 

[From Air Force/Space Digest, April 1963] 
Spacer Tecknoitocy—Topar’s Toot ron CON- 
TROLLED PEACE 
(By William Leavitt) 

When the history of our era is written, our 
Successors may well read that the application 
Of space technology to the control of conflict 
On earth was far more significant to man- 
kinds well-being than such monumental 
achievements as the landing of manned ex- 
Peditions on the moon and planets with all 
their highly touted “spin-offs” to the civilian 
economy. Whether or not such a chapter in 
future history is written will depend in large 
Part on the imagination and daring of Amer- 
ican leadership today and tomorrow. 

Yet it is a major irony that in our cold- 
War-weary world the high potential of space 
technology as a tool for the maintenance of 
Controlled peace with safety not only for the 
free world but also for our opponents—who 
live in the same nuclear shadow—receives so 
little of the attention it deserves. We hear 
Only that space must be preserved for peace- 
ful purposes and that the arms race on earth 
Must be slowed, or better still, stopped. 

Indeed, almost overnight there has grown 
Up a vast literature of arms control and dis- 
armament, with the great weight of the talk 
&nd writing on the Western side of the Iron 
Curtain. The burden of this vast and im- 
Portant discussion is that something must be 
done about the arms race, and that if some- 

isn’t done, an accident or other mili- 
tary-political event will inevitably set off a 
World-destructive nuclear holocaust in which 
there can, we are told, be no victor. War is 
Obsolescent, we are warned, and Clausewitz’s 
famous definition of war as a continuation 
Of politics by other means is defined as an 
anachronism in the latter half of the 20th 
century. $ 

In this context, great efforts are under 
Way, political and military, to create a “safer” 
World environment. On the political side, 
Teported daily and excitedly in the public 
Prints, there is a vigorous effort to reach an 
agreement with the Soviet Union on the ces- 
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sation of nuclear testing. On the military 
side, our top civilian defense planners are 
rushing headlong toward a stable-deterrence 
situation, an era of strategic nuclear parity, 
the rationale of which seems to be the firm 
administration conviction that within a few 
years both we and the Soviet Union will 
have mutual retaliatory strength sufficient 
to destroy each other and that the deadly 
logic of this situation will prevent nuclear 
attack by either side on the other. 

Of course, the main criticism of this ap- 
proach—as rational as it may seem on the 
surface—is the question: Will the Soviets 
agree with the administration’s view that 
for all practical purposes military technology 
ought to be “frozen” at approximately its 
present level? The administration ap- 
parently believes strongly that the Soviets 
can be convinced, and that once they are, 
both sides can press on toward other agree- 
ments based on a “mutual interest“ in the 
avoidance of world destruction. Yet history 
militates against such administration con- 
fidence. The Soviet Union, whether under 
Stalin or his successors, has given no indica- 
tion of abandoning its messianic desire to 
communize the world. To be sure, there 
have been important in the Com- 
munist world—in Russia a lessening of ter- 
ror as a domestic political tool—and in the 
larger Communist world a public and violent 
argument between Russia and Communist 
China over the best means to achieve world 
domination. It is true, too, that Nikita 
Khrushchey is far more understanding of 
the nuclear age which was well underway 
when he seized than was his predeces- 
sor Stalin. He is doubtless appreciative of 
the “nuclear teeth,” as he puts it, of the 
United States. Indeed, some argue that it 
is this very appreciation of the nuclear facts 
of life that will induce the Soviets to go 
along with nuclear test bans and successor 
arms-control plans, since Khrushchey must 
see that to press forward with new military 
technology will only encourage the U.S, to 
do the same and exacerbate an already tense 
arms race. 

No matter how it is expressed, this philos- 
ophy has its roots in the conviction that tech- 
nology, itself, particularly nuclear technology, 
has run amok, that it has come to threaten 
the very survival of the human race, and 
that therefore its march must be slowed or 
even ended by mutual agreement of its two 
foremost practitioners—the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Once nuclear tech- 
nology is legislated against, according to this 
credo, other kinds of technology, notably 
space, and rocket technology—which pro- 
vides the delivery means for nuclear war- 
heads—can be regulated too. The particular 
and understandable nightmare of many 
strategic thinkers is the extension of rocket- 
borne nuclear weaponry into orbital space 
itself, that is, the orbital bombing system, 
which is often pooh-poohed as an expensive 
way to do something that can be done cheaper 
with conventional intercontinental missiles, 
yet continues to be recognized as worth 
worrying about by strategic ex- 
perts. As Donald J. Brennan, a leading 
defense scientist and arms-control expert who 
now heads the Hudson Institute at Harmon- 
on-Hudson, N. V., has written: 

“The potential characteristics and utiliza- 
tions of orbital weapons cover a considerable 
Tange of possibilities. They could be used as 
& purely retaliatory system aimed chiefly or 
entirely at cities, in which case they could 


have relatively modest yields (in the region 
of one megaton). The problems of effecting 
reentry of these devices from orbit with suf- 
ficient accuracy for this purpose can prob- 
ably be solved without the necessity for 
some form of terminal guidance. 

“Another possibility of a purely counter- 
value (use against populations rather than 
military targets per se) system that has been 
discussed, and which appears much more dis- 
turbing, would involve placing in orbit a 
limited number of devices of very large yield 
(a few hundred megatons or more) which 
would be detonated at orbital altitudes, say 
150 miles, rather than being brought down 
to earth before detonation. -The thermal 
effects from such a high-yield device could 
set fire to a large fraction of a continent, the 
extent of which would probably be limited 
only to that which could be seen from the 
point at which the device was detonated, ex- 
cept that areas protected by cloud cover at 
the time of detonatiort probably would not be 
ignited. 

In addition to purely countervalue pos- 
sibilities, it may prove possible to deploy or- 
bital-bomb systems that are effective for at- 
tacking the strategic forces on an opponent. 
This would probably require devices of mod- 
erately large yield that could be brought 
down out of orbit with considerable preci- 
sion, possibly using some form of active 
guidance (such as television) in the terminal 
phase of delivering the weapon to its target. 
Systems of this type would probably need 
to incorporate, or be supplemented by, recon- 
naissance systems for gathering suitable tar- 
get information. Also, if a system of this 
type were to be used for initiating a coordi- 
nated surprise attack, it would probably be 
necessary to bunch the weapons in orbit in 
order to effect the delivery on their targets 
within a relatively brief interval of time. 
Retaliatory weapons, on the other hand, 
could be spread out in separated orbits since 
it would not be necessary to deliver them 
all at the same time.” 

As if to add to the horror, Dr. Brennan 
adds in a later passage in his essay, which ap- 
pears in “Outer Space, Projects for Man and 
Society.“ a Prentice-Hall Spectrum book, 
published in 1962 by the American Assembly, 
Columbia University: “The further develop- 
ment of booster-rocket technology by the 
major powers may make possible the de- 
ployment of relatively invulnerable orbital 
weapon systems by some of the secondary 
industrial powers.” Shall we be faced, Dr. 
Brennan asks, implicitly, with an nth-coun- 
try-in-space problem? Will some future 
General de Gaulle insist that France must 
have the means of defending herself from 
space with a spaceborne deterrent, a force 
de frappe en l'espace? 

Bombs in orbit, as Dr. Brennan and many 
other specialists in strategy and arms con- 
trol suggest, obviously offer little toward 
solution of the arms dilemma. They can 
scarcely be identified as space-orlented con- 
tributions to conflict control. They are 
mentioned here primarily to make two basic 
points: 

That no matter how hopefully we approach 
negotiations on arms control on earth or in 
space with the Soviets and no matter how 
logically we may expect the Soviets to act 
in the face of what we expect to be a stale- 
mated strategic situation, we must take into 
account the Soviet temptation to make tech- 
nological end runs, Orbital weapon systems 
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are but one of a series of possibilities. They 
range from calculated disruption of our com- 
mand-and-control facilities to the covert de- 
struction, one by one, of our Polaris sub- 
marines. 

That, unfortunately, most of the discus- 
sion of arms control, whether In terms of 
conventionally delivered nuclear weaponry 
as represented by intercontinental missiles, 
or of spaceborne weaponry, has been in terms 
of finding rationales on which to base re- 
duction or outlawing agreements that will 
be acceptable to us and to the Soviets at 
the same time. This approach hangs tenu- 
ously on the hope that we can persuade the 
Soviets to be logical in our terms, a process 
that leads only to interminable hair-splitting 
negotiations. 

Instead of emphasizing the unlikely aboli- 
tion of technology by mutual agreement, 
what ought to be stressed positively is the 
use of technology, particularly space tech- 
nology—married to the observation and com- 
puting arts of today—as a really viable in- 
strument for conflict control, an instrument 
that ideally might eventually be used by an 
international authority, but that in any case 
ought to be used publicly and unilaterally 
now by the United States as a peace-presery- 
ing technique. 

For a time, there was such an effort— 
albeit timid—underway. The United States 
openly discussed its Air Force Samos-Midas 
spaceborne-observation and missile-warning 
satellite programs and even sent up trial bal- 
loons on the possibility of turning over sur- 
veillance data to the United Nations. Then 
suddenly and absurdly in the early days of 
the current administration almost a total 
clamp was put on any information about 
such surveillance programs, except for re- 
cent official announcements that the Midas 
program suffered from serious technical prob- 
lems. As to Samos, it is not only a dirty 
word in Moscow, where the Communists 
periodically howl about American spying 
from space, but it is also unmentionable in 
Washington, where the administration view 
is that to discuss it is to admit its existence, 
suggest its efficacy, and to acknowledge Soviet 
charges of provocation. This policy is not 
only inconsistent with the fact that every- 
one knows Samos exists, but it also makes 
no sense when measured against the fact 
that during the Cuban crisis last year, 
the one item that really had impact at the 
United Nations was the display at the U.N., 
to all who would look, of the photos of Soviet 
missile sites in Cuba. Somehow this point 
has been lost on the administration, yet it 
is crucially important to demonstrate that 
technology can crack the traditional Soviet 
secrecy screen. This fact should be used 
as a vital political conflict-control tool by 
the United States. 

One of the most succinct statements in 
this connection is contained in a recent 
article, “Information and Arms Control,” in 
the Journal of Arms Control, January 1963, 
by John B. Phelps of the Institute of De- 
fense Analysis. Dr. Phelps writes: 

“A further prospect, resulting from tech- 
nology is that observation satellites will make 
it either impossible or exteremely difficult 
to maintain certain kinds of secrecy in the 
1980's. The development of these satellites 
seems inevitable. * * * The point to empha- 
size is that, in several days, the weapons 
and technology of the 1960's holds the 
promise of both lessening the need for mili- 
tary secrecy and making certain kinds im- 
practical anyway. Our task is to aline our 
arms-control thinking to take advantage of 
this state of affairs.” 

Dr. Phelps adds later in his article: 

` “It seems likely that as yet we do not fully 
understand the implications of these satel- 
tes for arms control or for a number of 
peaceful purposes. As before, it seems 
doubtful that either side will forego their 
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use; they are in the technological cards. 
We may be able to move further toward ac- 
ceptance of the principle that observation 
from space is a normal and not particularly 
threatening activity, more or less equivalent 
legally to observation from the high seas. 
Perhaps, eventually, satellite observation 
can be conducted on an international basis 
or made part of an arms-control agreement. 
As an agreed inspection technique, it could 
be notably free of irritation hazards. But 
as unagreed unilateral instruments, obser- 
vation satellites can probably still contribute 
substantially to the totality of information 
on which a nation bases its arms-control 
possibilities. One is intrigued by the pos- 
sibility that, if the Soviets can be gotten 
used to the idea of being looked at from 
above, over the years some fundamenta} and 
highly desirable changes in the present in- 
formation asymmetry, and indeed in the 
whole politico-military climate, might be 
brought about.” 

Dr. Phelps’ latter suggestion that the So- 
viets might get used to and accept observa- 
tion from space is probably too much to hope 
for. But his main argument is cogent—that 
observation satellite systems are essentially 
positive contributions to the problem of con- 
flict control in a cold-war world. This is 
true even with some political and technical 
caveats. 

From a political point of view, American 
unilateral and open use of spaceborne ob- 
servation will, of course, carry risks, not only 
of loud Soviet protests about spying, but 
even of Soviet appeals to international law. 
But all this has already happened. The 
shouts of spy are legion, and the Soviet 
Union has already complained at the U.N. 
that “no analogy exists (in-terms of observa- 
tion satellites) with principles applying to 
the open seas. Such United States gathering 
of reconnaissance intelligence data through 
the use of space vehicles is In violation of the 
sovereign rights of states, and if outer space 
is to be used in peaceful cooperation, such 
operations cannot be regarded as legal or in 
conformity with International law.” The 
United States should welcome the chance 
to debate this point in the U.N. because of 
the opportunity to hammer away at the 
obsession with secrecy of the Soviet Union 
and its consequent untoward influence on 
the arms competition. 

As to technical problems of observation 
satellites, they are numerous and range 
from the problems of penetrating cloud cover 
and camouflage to methods of data retrieval, 
and inciude vulnerability and the ever-pres- 
ent questions of cost effectiveness—which is 
to say, observation satellites are by no means 
a confitct-control panacea. (The interested 
reader will find what is virtually a “bible” 
on the problems and potential of observa- 
tion satellites by following the work of the 
Rand Corp.'s Amrom Katz, who has written 
clearly and provocatively on the subject for 
this and many other publications.) Yet 
spaceborne observation is bound to be an 
important technological means toward the 
end of conflict control, a distinctively posi- 
tive means. 


The argument has been made that the 
primary purpose of observation satellites is 
really target selection, making such satel- 
lites offensive and aggressive. But in the 
of such satel- 
lites has undoubtedly been to ascertain 
Soviet military capabilities so as to have 
solid data on which to base our own military 
planning. The arms-control enthusiast 
should logically accept such satellites as a 
vital contribution to nonformalized arms 
control, since the better the data the United 
States has on the true ratio of reality to 
bluff in Soviet weapon claims, the less the 
need for the United States to invest in un- 
needed weapon systems. 


Ironically, instead of recognizing this posi- 
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tive present and future beneficial arms-con- 
trol influence of unilateral U.S. spaceborne 
observation, too many arms-control thinkers 
tend to concentrate their energies on the 
“mutual interest“ concept and worry about 
how the United States and Soviet Russia can 
find ways to agree on what not to test and 
what not to build. This obsession leads to 
projection of United States attitudes over to 
the Soviets, on the ground that they, too, are 
human and interested in survival. What is 
to often forgotten is that to recognize that 
the Soviets think differently from us is not 
to deny their humanness. It is rather to 
recognize that they will abandon their world- 
domination intent only when it is finally 
demonstrated as unworkable. 

Robert S. Rochin of the Generaf Electric 
Co., in his monograph, Observation Satel- 
lites for Arms Control Inspection,” GE Gen- 
eral Engineering Laboratory Report 62GL78, 
sums up the case for observation satellites in 
the arms-control context this way: 

“In a relatively short period of time, a 
satellite can survey the entire area of any 
country, or even the entire surface of the 
earth, in order to locate suspicious areas or 
activities. Such areas can then be examined 
more closely by higher resolution observation 
from a satellite or an aircraft, or by sending 
ground-based inspectors to inspect the ares. 
Among the facilities which may be detected 
and identified from high-altitude rapid-scan 
observation are missile-launching pads, 
major airfields, factories which could be used 
for producing large weapons or weapon- 
delivery vehicles, such as missiles or air- 
planes, and storage facilities for such delivery 
vehicles. It is also possible to locate roads, 
shipyards, large roving ships at sea (due to 
their conspicuous wakes), and major logis- 
tic activities, particularly in areas where 
there had previously been no comparable 
activity. 

“Satellites can also be used to photograph, 
with a higher resolution, specific areas which 
are pinpointed by the surveillance tech- 
niques described above. It is possible with 
these higher resolution systems to identify 
Weapon systems and weapon production fa- 
cilities for the larger types of weapons. Air- 
fields can be analyzed to distinguish civilian 
from military fields. It should be possible 
to inspect ground force installations to ana- 
lyze troop and weapon dispositions, vehicles, 
storage of munitions, etc.; to study seaports 
and their facilities to identify naval ships; 
and to determine the deployment of war- 
ships, naval airplane carriers, surfaced sub- 
marines, etc.” . 

In short, with enough vehicles, enough 
film, enough time, enough patience, space- 
borne observation can shatter the secrecy 
that envelops the most notably closed society 
in history, the Soviet Union. Such an at- 
tainment, unilaterally achieved by the 
United States and announced to the world 
and to the citizens of the Soviet Union and 
Communist bloc, could have an enormous 
and salutory effect on the cold war, a far 
more important effect than will be obtained 
by interminable musings on how to reach 
agreements with the Soviets on banning 
weapons on the ground or in space. 

Another significant potential capability of 
speceborne observation is in the field of 
limited war, which has attained so much 
significance in Mr. Khrushchev’s era of “wars 
of liberation.” As the Raytheon Co's Clark 
C. Abt (see “Space Denial: Costs and Conse- 
quences,” Space Digest, March 1963) has 

in his article “The Problems and 
Possibilities of Space Arms Control,” in the 
Journal of Arms Control, January 1963: 

“The effect of such a capability on limited- 
war operations would be a substantial aid 
to defending powers against Communist/am- 

threats and limited aggressions. 
Since the Western democracies have a suffi- 
ciently open society so that major moves 
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Of weapons and forces can be concealed only 
for a short period of time and with the great- 
est difficulty, while the relatively rigid in- 
ternal security of the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China make the concealment of such 
Movements comparatively easier, the global 
surveillance systems would upset this ad- 
Vantage of an aggressor. Furthermore, the 
very availability of continuous global sur- 
velllance, presumably with the at least 
threatened intention of the United States to 
make public any indication of Communist 
buildup for aggression, might in itself help 
to deter such buildups of forces for periph- 
eral aggression.” 

Mr. Abt's thesis makes good sense. The 
West's problem in dealing with the Commu- 
nist bloc is essentially the problem of mak- 
ing impractical those aggressions, overt and 
Covert, which feed Communist messianism. 
The West, led by the U.S., must take a world 
View based on its own image of what consti- 
tutes a peaceful planet, and it can take great 
Steps in that direction by openly using the 
new tools of space technology. Global sur- 
veillance is but one of those tools. A US. 
anti-bomb-in-orbit capability—anounced to 
the world and especially to the Commu- 
nists—is another and probably the best and 
Cheapest way in the long run to convince 
the Soviets that whatever they put up we 
Can knock down if it is considered danger- 
dus. To base our hopes on tacit or even 
formalized agreements with them is an idle 
Wish in an era of exponential technological 
development. 

In the nuclear-space age, marred by a cold 
War we didn’t start and have bent over 

for nearly two decades to try to 
end. there is more danger to us if we fear 
technology itself than if we intelligently 
Plan to use it to our own and the world’s 
advantage. 


James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to call 
to the attention of the Senate a splendid 
article, in the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer, 
Concerning the early life and the political 
and the business career of the Honorable 
James A. Farley. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Honors, Fame Have Not CHANGED FARLEY 


(By Larry Agee) 

If you don’t know Jim Farley you have a 

Tare pleasure to contemplate. 
Jim Farley, despite ali the honors accorded 
his many political appointments, and 
his fiction-like success, is not a stilted, super- 
Cilious individual. He's as plain as corn 
bread, friendly, and possesses a unique, pleas- 

ing personality. 

“Uncle Jim” knows politics so meticulously, 
y, and fluently you'd think he in- 
vented it and has all the patent rights on it. 
If he makes you a promise, consider it done. 
Perhaps that’s a contributing factor to his 
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James Aloysius (a saint) Farley was born 
in Grassy Point, Rockland County, N.Y., May 
30, 1888, son of James and Ellen (Goldrick) 
Farley. He married Elizabeth A, Finnegan 
April 28, 1920, in Haverstraw, N.Y, (She died 
Jan. 14, 1955.) 

Nearing 75, he is chairman of the board of 
the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Not too far back, Farley was a guest in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. D. Abbott Turner, 3218 
Hilton Avenue, and he graciously extended 
me the courtesy of an interview. 

“I got my share of whippings in school and 
always with a good stiff ruler by my teacher 
but was mostly punished in school by being 
kept in by the principal and writing the 
word ‘careless’,” he said. Sometimes he 
would force me to miss recess and I think I 
had to write the word ‘careless’ after school 
more than any boy in my class. I later 
learned that the principal did not keep me 
in writing the word ‘careless’ to punish me 
so much as to teach me to be more careful 
with my school work.” 

As a boy, he had a dog, mongrel or cur, but 
he forgets its name. He went on picnics, 
“all the church and local ones held during 
the summer around the neighborhood.” He 
did not play hooky but spun tdéps and fiew 
kites. 

` PLAYED MARBLES 


“I played marbles but we used to refer to 
them as megels and I was pretty good playing 
them,” he said. “I had my own assortment 
of alleys and like every other boy, wore out 
my knuckles when I played too often. 

“I went barefoot all summer and—like 
every other boy—had my share of stone 
bruises and cut feet. None of the boys wore 
shoes in my community in the summer vaca- 
tion. 

“I did not have to go to a swimming hole 
because I was born and raised within a hun- 
dred yards from the Hudson River, I 
squished mud between my toes in the clay 
banks where they had blue clay for the man- 
ufacture of common bricks. I watched tad- 
poles but don't remember catching any light- 
ling or june bugs.” 

Farley's mother and brothers called him 
Jimmy but as he grew up and played ball, his 
associates called him Stretch. 

“When I attended grade school I walked 
about a hundred yards. However, when I 
went to high school, I walked about a mile 
and a quarter each way to the high school at 
Stoney Point,” Jim said. “My most difficult 
study was English and the easiest were 
mathematics and history which I liked best. 
I liked English the least. 

“My first Job was as a bookkeeper for Mer- 
lin Kienholz Paper Co., located at 192 West 
Broadway, New York City. I was paid $8 a 
week for a year, after which I was raised to 
$10 a week.” 

His political activities include being ap- 
pointed Postmaster General of the United 
States in President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet in March 1933 and reappointed in 
President Roosevelt's Cabinet January 22. 
1937. He resigned as Postmaster General 
August 31, 1940, after having served 7½ 
years. 

He was elected town clerk, Stony Point, 
N.Y., 1912-19; supervisor, Rockland County, 
1920-23; appointed port warden in New York 
City by Gov. Alfred E. Smith, 1918-19; elected 
member of the New York State Assembly 
from Rockland County for the 1923 session. 

He was appointed member of New York 
State Athletic Commission by Governor 
Smith in 1924; reappointed 1926, 1928; reap- 
pointed by Secretary of State Edward J. 
Fiynn in 1930 and 1932; made chairman of 
the commission in 1925 and remained chair- 
man until he resigned February 28, 1933. 

He was appointed a member of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
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Branch of Goyernment by President Eisen- 
hower July 24, 1953; appointed member of 
New York State Banking by Governor 
Harriman February 22, 1958. 

Parley was elected secretary of the New 
York Democratic State Committee in Au- 
gust 1928, to fill the vacancy and was re- 
elected in October 1928, for 2 years; elected 
chairman of the New York Democratic State 
Committee in October 1930; reelected to 
serve for 2 years in April 1932; reelected in 
September 1934; April 1936; September 1938; 
April 1940; August 1942; April 1944. Re- 
signed as chairman July 11, 1944. 

Elected chairman, Democratic National 
Committee, in Chicago, July 2, 1932; reelected 
June 27, 1936, in Philadelphia. Resigned as 
chairman of Democratic National Committee 
August 17, 1940. 

He has been second vice president of the 
National Democratic Club of New York since 
1930. He is a member of 25 social and po- 
litical clubs and fraternal organizations. 

Farley was elected chairman of the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp, September 1, 1940; direc- 
tor of the Coca-Cola Co.; president and 
director of Coca-Cola International Corp.; 
director of Coca-Cola Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
and Coca-Cola Inter-American Corp. 

He is a director of the National Foreign 
Trade Council; director of Boys’ Club of 
America; Andrew Freedman Home, New York 
City; Far East America Council of Industry 
and Commerce, Inc.; Empire State Foun- 
dation of Independent Arts Colleges; Cath- 
olic Youth Organization of New York; New 
York Convention and Visitors Bureau; 
Freedom Foundation at Valley Forge; the 
American Heritage Foundation; trustee of 
Cordell Hull Foundation; and Committee 
for Economic Development; Little League 
Foundation. 

Farley has 27 honorary degrees, citations, 
and decorations. He is the author of “Be- 
hind the Ballots,” 1938, and “Jim Farley's 
Story,” 1949. 


Ex-Senator Piersall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Jim 
Piersall, the celebrated centerfielder who 
won many new friends and admirers 
while performing with the Washington 
Senators in 1962 and 1963, has been sold 
to the New York Mets. While I regret 
this transfer because I have enjoyed 
watching Jimmie perform in the new 
District of Columbia Stadium, when I 
have had the opportunity to attend a 
game locally, I also recognize that in 
New York he will be that much closer to 
his hometown of Waterbury, Conn., 
which is in my district, and that both the 
Mets and Piersall will welcome the large 
number of fans who will support their 
hometown hero. The trenchant and dis- 
tinctive pen of Dan Parker, who also is 
a native of Waterbury, Conn., has cap- 
tured the image of Jim Piersall in an ar- 
ticle that appeared in the Waterbury 
American on Saturday, May 25, shortly 
after Jimmie’s transfer to the National 
League Mets. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues to Dan Parker’s article as it ap- 
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peared in the Waterbury American, the 
New York Mirror, and other newspapers 
throughout the Nation: 

PIERSALL SHOULD THRIVE UNDER STENGEL 

DIRECTION 
(By Dan Parker) 

New Lonk — There is a disposition on the 
part of some baseball people to regard Jimmy 
Piersall as a zany with an amazing proclivity 
for becoming involved in headline-making 
scrapes on the baseball field. High-strung. 
fiercely competitive Jimmy does manage to 
be in the storm center quite often when the 
punches start flying and hasn't been noted 
particularly for backing away from a good 
spot of knuckle-dusting whenever the op- 
portunity or provocation arises. But anyone 
who dismisses the Mets’ new centerfielder as 
a headline-hunting freak is displaying an 
amazing lack of perception. 

Back in 1953, when Jimmy’s new boss was 
managing the Yankees, he termed Piersall 
the best outfielder in baseball, and that took 
in Willie Mays and a few others of com- 
parable skill. More recently shrewd Casey, 
whose azure orbs have gazed upon hundreds 
of ballplayers during his half century in the 
majors, stopped a Piersall detractor cold 
when he said: “Crazy? I've never seen him 
do anything crazy in the outfield or at bat. 
He's a big leaguer and won't hurt us.“ In 
the supercharged atmosphere in which Sten- 
gel's strivers move, Piersall could bounce 
back into his 1961 form with Cleveland when 
he hit 322, and, under the Stengel treat- 
ment, regain the flerce urge for victory that 
moves him when he is handled with a due 
regard for his temperament, The fact that 
he will be facing a brand new set of pitchers 
who don't have his batting weaknesses cata- 
loged should help, too. 

Ever since he was an all-around athlete at 
Leavenworth High School in Waterbury 
(Connecticut's Brass City, which one writer, 
telling of Jimmy's background Thursday, lo- 
cated in Massachusetts), Piersall has taken 
his sports campaigns as seriously as a pro- 
fessional soldier. Long before he became a 
favorite in Boston as a member of the Red 
Sox, Jimmy had established himself as an 
outstanding athlete there while leading his 
team to victory in the New England high 
school basketball championship tournament, 
with a 29-point solo performance embellished 
with some last-minute heroics that turned 
back Durfee High of Fall River in the final 
round, 

The intensity Piersall puts into his athletic 
activity brought about a nervous breakdown 
in 1952, not long after he became a Red Sox 
regular. The fatherly interest Joe Cronin, 
now the American Lengue's president, but 
then general manager of the Red Sox, took 
in his case brought Jimmy back to the Bos- 

ton club the following year, better than ever, 
His recovery inspired a book, “Fear Strikes 
Out,“ which later was adapted by Hollywood 
for a movie. After seven seasons with the 
Red Sox, Piersall was traded to Cleveland 
in 1959 and spent 3 years there. The deal 
that sent him to Washington before the 
1962 season started came as a surprise. Jim- 
my didn't react to the change as expected. 
He dropped to 244 with Mickey Vernon's 
Senators last year. This season he hadn't 
been playing regularly. In 28 games he had 
an average of 250. But even that will add 
punch to the Mets’ attack. 

Piersall's speed, superb fielding and fine 
competitive spirit are his chief assets. He 
ranges all over the outfield, as he learned 
to do while playing alongside slow-moving 
Ted Williams. He and Ted hit it off nicely 
as teammates. Piersall’s batting improved 
under the master’s tutelage. 

Ten years ago with the Red Sox, he made 
six successive hits in the first game of a 
doubleheader one day, thus tying an Ameri- 
can League record. The same year he not 
only led the league in sacrifice hits with 19 
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but also topped all the other outfielders in 
the loop in making double plays, with seven. 
Not a power hitter, although he has amassed 
as many as 19 homers in a season with the 
Red Sox, Jimmy specializes in two-baggers. 
His speed enables him often to stretch a 
single another base if he catches the out- 
fielder blinking. He can drive a pitcher 
crazy in the manner of Jackie Robinson, 
when he gets on first, and starts acting like 
a Jumping jack. 

Jimmy's scrappiness asserted itself first 
in these parts when he and Billy the Kid 
Martin engaged in a fist fight at Yankee 
Stadium in the early 1950's. Piersall was 
outmatched in this one although the fact 
that at the time he was on the verge of the 
breakdown which institutionalized him may 
have had some bearing on the outcome. 
When Martin learned of the circumstances 
later, he expressed regret and became 
Jimmy's friend. 

Down through the decade since his break- 
down, Jimmy has been the target of grand- 
stand ghouls who feel their admission ticket 
is a license to abuse players, and considered 
Piersall’s misfortune a fair subject for their 
diatribes. One such creep in Baltimore so 
enraged Jimmy during a game there last 
season that he invaded the grandstand and 
beat him up. Then the foulmouthed bum 
had Piersall arrested on a charge of assault. 
The Baltimore judge who heard the case dis- 
missed the charge after excorlating Jimmy's 
tormentor. 

Piersall’s arrival in Washington last sea- 
son touched off a minor club rebellion. 
Some of the players thought Jimmy, who 
had a $37,000 contract, was receiving special 
privileges and they sent their representative, 
Gene Woodling, to the front office with a 
protest. Although Piersall didn't hold this 
against Woodling, whom he called a good 
friend, he wasn't happy in Washington. 

“Mickey Vernon is a great guy but this 
isn’t a good ball club,” he said on a visit to 
St. Pete last March for a game with the club 
he now has joined. Stengel has had his eyes 
on Jimmy for some time. Although the fleet 
fiy hawk is going from one last place club to 
another, he seems to be happy about it be- 
cause he feels that, in Stengel, he has a 
friend who long ago not only recognized his 
talent but proclaimed it from the housetops. 

There's another angle to the Piersall deal 
that makes it a shrewd one. Connecticut, 
which, with all the express highways now 
connecting it with New York City, has be- 
come practically a huge suburb of the 
metropolis, has a tremendous number of 
Jimmy’s fans who General Manager George 
Weiss, himself a Nutmegger, hopes will visit 
the Polo Grounds often. George may even 
have had in mind the fact that there are 
enough young Piersalls running around 
Jimmy's domicile to fill a box—eight in all. 
And if those two silly goons who jumped out 
onto the field at Yankee Stadium a few 
years ago and made the horrible mistake of 
salling into Jimmy, would like to come out 
some night and sample a few more of 
Piersall's punches, it might pay Tom Meany, 
the Mets’ publicity director, to arrange a 
boxing match prior to a game as an added 


attraction, with Jimmy taking on both of 


them in the same ring. 


Address of Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on May 
9, 1963, the Honorable Theodore R. Mc- 
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Keldin, mayor of Baltimore, Md., deliv- 
ered an address at the Wesley Theologi- 
cal Seminary decade development pro- 
gram. 

Mayor McKeldin's remarks reflect a 
keen insight into the nature of the first 
amendment to the Constitution, as well 
as the character of our church-state re- 
lationship. In order that my colleagues 
may have an opportunity to read this 
thought-provoking address, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mayor Mekeldin's 
speech may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON, THEODORE R. McKe pin 


Nothing is more common than for political 
theorists, especially those trained in Euro- 
pean secularism, to misinterpret the first 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States. It is usually an error of omission; 
accustomed as they are to regard clericalism 
as a recognized and organized political force, 
they are impressed by the fact that no 
established church is permitted here; but 
they often miss completely the significance 
of the accompanying admonition—that Con- 
gress shall make no law prohibiting the free 
exercise of religion. 

Yet, that is the very core and heart of the 
amendment. The Founding Fathers“ ob- 
jection to an establishment was precisely 
that it does in some measure restrict the free 
exercise of religion. That, at least, had been 
their experience; and that, it seemed to them, 
was bound to be the result of any combina- 
tion of secular and religious authority. Far 
from being an assault upon religion, the 


first amendment is actually an attempt to 


embody in the organic law the injunction 
of Jesus of Nazareth, “Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God's.“ Congress had in- 
herited the authority of Caesar, and the 
amendment is a formal acknowledgment that 
there are boundaries beyond which the 
authority of Caesar does not extend; and 
the souls of men are beyond that boundary. 

It is, therefore, perfectly consistent with 
the oldest American doctrine that we should 
undertake to create a great theological semi- 
nary in the Capital, the seat of the secular 
power. For in any phase of life ignorance is 
bondage. Even religion, exercised ignorantly, 
is not exercised freely; and ignorance in the 
ministers and interpreters of religion in- 
evitably fastens upon it chains of error. 

An educated clergy is one of our strongest 
bulwarks against superstition, the mother of 
bigotry and prejudice. “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free, in a state of civil- 
ization,” said Thomas Jefferson, “it expects 
what never was and never will be.“ Jeffer- 
son was thinking, to be sure, of political ig- 
norance; but his words apply to a nation's 
spiritual leaders with even more force than 
to its political leaders. When the blind lead 
the blind, both will fall into the ditch; and I, 
for one, am persuaded that the keenest polit- 
ical vision cannnot keep out of the ditch a 
nation that is spiritually blind. 

As a layman, therefore, I urge other lay- 
men— business leaders, political leaders, pro- 
fessional leaders — to give careful considera- 
tion to the way in which support of this 
project is to their secular, as well as their 
religious interest, to their advantage as lay- 
men as well as churchmen. 

I leave it to others, better qualified, to 
discuss the significance of this institution 
as it affects matters of faith and dogma. I 
restrict my argument to its effect upon this 
world, in which we are living here and now; 
for I am satisfied that that effect amply 
justifies laymen in supplying the physical 
facilities it requires; for a really great theo- 
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logical seminary is a bulwark of the state 
as well as of the church. 

I appeal with special urgency to laymen 
living in the city of Washington, by which 
I refer to the whole concentration of popula- 
tion, not merely that segment enclosed with- 
in the District line. This city has a relation 
that is unique to the rest of the country. 
Political leadership of the whole Nation is 
concentrated here, and - political leadership 
cannot be wholly separated from economic, 
professional, and cultural leadership. It fol- 
lows that if Washington fails in any aspect 
of leadership, the failure is more conspicuous 
than it would be in any other city. 

It follows that responsibility for spiritual 
leadership rests upon you with especial 
weight. Through the secular power, Wash- 
ington has become physically one of the 
Most magnificent of the great capitals. The 
beauty that exists in the eye of the beholder 
has been developed lavishly. But that is the 
limit of the secular power; it can create 
physical beauty, but it has neither the right 
nor the power to attempt to cultivate the 
beauty of holiness. That is among the things 
that are God's, and if they are to be rendered 
unto Him, it must be by you, and you cannot 
transfer the obligation to Caesar. 

Nevertheless, if you by your efforts play a 
worthy part in creating here a center of 
spiritual power comparable to Washington's 
centers of political power, you will strengthen 
Caesar in rendering His due unto God. 

As a matter of strict fact, the entire decade 
of development program of Wesley Theo- 
logical Seminary is no more than a first step 
toward the goal for which we should strive. 
But there is acid truth in the maxim that “it 
is the first step that counts.” It is a truth 
that must be accepted, though, because it is 
also the first step that makes possible the 
long journey. 

I am, I hope, a patriotic American, but I 
know that I am an one. I believe 
profoundly in the words of Shakespeare that 
they have carved on the Archives Building: 
“What's past is prologue,” and I would even 
dare to add to them the next line: What's 
to come is yours and my discharge.” 

That is to say, I believe that the first 
200 years of American history can be 
Made merely the introduction to a destiny 
greater than is within our power to imagine. 
But I admit that the limit of my belief is 
that it can be so; I dare not say that it 
must be so, for that destiny, to a large 
extent, hangs upon the decisions made and 
the action begun by our generation. If we 
should fall to discharge our responsibility, 
our children and n will be hard 
Put to it to recover the lost ground; perhaps 
they cannot recover it. 

We understand well enough that the pres- 
ent is critical. National security is our pre- 
Occupation to an extent almost, if not quite, 
Without precedent in the generations before 
Us, 
It is reasonable that we should be uneasy, 
for the threats are only too plain; but I am 
Not satisfied that the precautions we are 
taking are altogether reasonable. Physically, 
No doubt, they are the best we can do; but 
the best will not be good enough if we for- 
get the first principle of all national security, 
Once given us in these words: “Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it; except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.” 

Unless the spiritual power of this Nation 
rises in measure with its physical power, our 
Military might will be a delusion and a 
Snare. Unless we can build arsenals in 
Which God’s armorers can forge the sword 
of the spirit, our stockpiles of fission bombs 
and fusion bombs will be as useless as heaps 
ot straw. For, though we slaughter our 
fellow men in uncounted millions, and rav- 
age the earth so completely that no life can 
exist upon it, what profit is there if it be 
Said of us, “He that sitteth in the heavens 
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shall laugh; the Lord shall have them in 
derision"? 

The effort to build Wesley Theological 
Seminary into the great institution it ought 
to be is an effort to create in Washington a 
spiritual arsenal in which men skilled in the 
use of intellectual tools may hammer into 
shape Paul's armor of light,” and put into 
our hands “the shield of faith, the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the spirit 
which is the word of God.” 

So armed, we shall be armed indeed; but 
without that armament we shall fail of our 
high destiny no matter how powerfully we 
are girt about with fire and steel. 

It is both your duty and your high privi- 
lege to assist in the building of the arsenal. 
It is your religious duty, but let others speak 
to you of that; my assertion is that it is also 
your civic duty, your political duty; for 
when, after having posted your alert senti- 
nels on every hand, you tall on the Lord to 
keep the city, you may rest in peace. For 
under His hand, the city’s watchmen will 
stand fast, its weapons will not fail, and 
“the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” 


Need for Ratification of Genocide 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, this 
month when much of the free world is 
commemorating the 20th anniversary of 
the Warsaw ghetto uprising, we are re- 
minded of the need for the United States 
to ratify the Genocide Convention. Re- 
cently the Jewish community of Pitts- 
burgh reminded the U.S. Senate that this 
occasion could “be converted from an 
act of heartbreaking recollection into a 
positive and meaningful basis for de- 
fining and protecting the basic human 
right of survival.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION FOR RATIFICATION OF THE GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION BY THE UNITED STATES 
On the occasion of the observance of the 

Warsaw ghetto uprising against the slaugh- 

terers of millions of defenseless human 

beings, we call on President Kennedy to urge 
the Senate of the United States to ratify the 

Genocide Convention, at the current ses- 

sion, thus joining the 64 nations of the world, 

the 58 organizations in the United States, 
and the millions of decent citizens of this 
country who endorse its aims of preventing 
repetition of mass murder of a people. This 
subject has been languishing so long in the 
consideration of the Foreign Relations Com- 

mittee of the Senate that it has become a 

blot on the reputation of the United States. 

Passage of the Genocide Convention by 
the Senate of the United States would as- 
sociate this country with an international 
pledge that horror of the kind perpetrated 
by the Nazis may never again be permitted. 
We urge that this occasion be converted 
from an act of heartbreaking recollection 
into a positive and meaningful basis for de- 
fining and protecting the basic human right 
of survival. 
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The Real Reasons for Classroom 
Cheating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
tremely worthwhile project initiated by 
the Richmond (Va.) Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in my congressional district 
was the subject this past Sunday of an 
article in This Week magazine, entitled 
“The Real Reasons for Classroom Cheat- 
ing.” Written by Virginius Dabney, the 
Pulitzer Prize, winning editor of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, the article 
reports vividly and accurately the scope 
of the problem. Under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks I would like to extend 
the distribution of this important study 
by including the article at this point in 
the RECORD: 

THE REAL REASONS FOR CLASSROOM CHEATING 


(By Virginius Dabney) 

RICHMOND, Va.—Why do teenagers cheat 
in high school? A particularly flagrant ex- 
ample of wholesale cheating came to the at- 
tention of the Richmond, Va., Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce last year. The group of 
young businessmen decided to launch a 
study of high school cheating and to seek 
solutions. Their program has just been 
adopted by the national board of directors 
of the US. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and the 250,000 Jaycees are atacking the 
problem on a nationwide scale. 

The suggestion to study high school crib- 
bing was first made by Henry R. Miller III. 
president of the Richmond chapter of the 
Junior chamber. To work up a constructive 
plan and carry it out, he appointed David 
R. White, 34-year-old investment banker, 
Virginia Military Institute graduate, and for- 
mer Marine Corps officer. 

ONE-MAN STRUGGLE 


White knew that to find a cure for cheat- 
ing, he first had to discover the reasons 
for it. Singlehandedly he began interview- 
ing teachers and pupils. He sent out ques- 
tionnaires to principals of 26 representative 
Virginia high schools. His interviews and 
questionnaires brought some surprising ex- 
planations for cheating: 

1. Pressure from home for good grades. 
“All the kids are afraid of what their fam- 
ilies will say if they don’t get good marks,” 
one student told him. 

2. Emphasis on memory tests. Instead of 
questions framed in such a way as to de- 
velop analytical powers, the prevailing type 
of test puts a premium on facts which can 
be scribbled on a sheet of paper tucked into 
a sock or blouse. 

3. Natural desire to excel. Students want 
to win prizes for scholarship and to get into 
college. 

4. Lax proctoring. Many teachers fail to 
make it clear that they regard cheating as 
dishonorable. The importance of this last 
is seen in the finding of the Gallup Poll that 
most teenagers do not consider classroom 
cheating dishonest. 

5. Bad example by parents. Fathers and 
mothers should make their disapproval of 
cheating strong and subject to no misinter- 
pretation. However, if they chisel on their 
own income tax returns, they can hardly 
expect to have much influence in pointing 
the right way to their children. 
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TEMPTATION IS GREATER 


“The tempation to cheat is greater now 
than ever before,” reports Dr. Robert F. 
Williams, executive secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association. In an article for the 
Virginia Journal of Education, which he 
edits, Dr. Williams writes: “College ean axe 
becoming increasingly difficult to enter. 
Where does the arini stand? Does he say 
to his child, ‘I would rather have you fail 
honestly than cheat your way into college’?” 

The problem of cheating came prominently 
to the fore last year when TTD“ KENNEDY, 
brother of President Kennedy, admitted 
publicly that, as a freshman at Harvard, he 
had arranged for another student to take an 
exam for him. Despite this admission, he 
ran up huge majorities in his race for the 
U.S. Senate. Accordingly, a question arose 
in many minds as to whether most people in 
this country regard cheating in school or 
college as a serious offense. ` 

Youngsters try to rationalize peeping into 
textbooks to get the answer on a quiz, hold- 
ing up answers scribbled on a sheet for a 
baffied fellow student to see, sitting in for 
other pupils on tests and handing in papers 
for them. 

“Everybody cheats a little,” said one teen- 
ager. 

SI don't think it’s cheating if you help 
someone who knows the subject but just 
can't think of an answer,” declared another. 

“You give a little and take a little; it's 
friendship,” said a third. 

“Cheating is justified if the test isn't fair,” 
opined a fourth. 

ASHAMED IF I CHEATED 


But students who do not cheat look down 


on those who do, according to statements 


some of them made to White. 

“It is not fair to those who don't do it and 
who work hard,” said one. 

“My father said he would be disappointed 
if I flunked, but ashamed if I cheated; I 
would, too,” said another. P 

Finally White's study revealed what seems 
to be the key to the amount of cribbing in 
a given class: the teacher’s attitude. It all 
depends on the teacher,” said numerous 

interviewed. “If the teacher is 
strict, no one cheats.” 

Examples of success on the part of instruc- 
tors in breaking up dishonesty in the class- 
room are readily available. A teacher of 
English made it clear at the beginning of 
the year that he would give a zero to any- 
one caught cheating, and he would also call 
in the parents and put it on the student's 
record. There was no cheating in his class. 

A Spanish teacher said that anybody 
caught cheating would have to stay in for 
Saturday detention. When the pupils found 
he meant business, the cheating stopped. 

One teacher said recently; 

“Students will not cheat if the teacher 
makes it difficult. I mean, for example, hay- 
ing the pupils take tests with the top of 
their desks completely clean except for the 
exam and their answer sheet, and having 
them place a clean sheet of paper over the 
top of their work as they complete it.” 

COMMUNITY SUPPORTED AND ACTION 

However, teachers can’t fight dishonesty 
singlehanded. They frankly told White that 
they needed the support of the honest ma- 
jority of students, of parents and of the com- 
munity. To mobilize the support teachers 
need White came up with an honesty pro- 
gram—not just a negative program to stop 
cheating, but a plan to promote honorable 
conduct ina school. He prepared these three 
leaflets, based on his research: 

“Classroom Cheating: Who's To Blame?” 
which analyzes the factors, from parental 
pressure to lax proctoring, which encourage 
cheating. 
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“Honesty Ideas,“ based on the various 
honor programs that White found being 
used in leading Virginia high schools. 

“Recommended Courses of Action,” sug- 
gesting how a community can get moving to- 
ward an honesty program in its schools. 

White's honesty program scored a success 
in Richmond, soon spread to other cities. 
Newspapers, radio, and TV stations pub- 
licized the plan. Student forums discussed 
the best way to apply the idea to their own 
situation. And junior chamber members 
who promoted the program found they had 
a special advantage: their ages run from 
21 to 35, and this turned out to be just the 
right bracket to exert the maximum influence 
on high school students. 

Now, since the honesty program’s adoption 
by the national directors, the three leafiets— 
probably combined in a booklet with detalls 
on implementation—will be distributed na- 
tionwide by the Jaycees to interested persons, 
youngsters, and schools. It is sure to have 
a major impact on American ethics. The 
long-range ce was underlined by 
a Virginia school principal, Frank A. Solari, 
Ir. : 

“Cheating is bad, not only because of the 
moral implications involved, but because 
this habit easily carries over to all the stu- 
dent’s relationships with his fellow men.“ 


But Not Yet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial by Gordon Conklin 
appeared in the last issue of American 
Agriculturist, June 1963. 

It would be well if we all took this edi- 
torial to ourselves and asked the question 
with sincerity: Do we want to do the 
right and best thing for our country? 
Why, of course, we all do. But is our 
final word that of St. Augustine: “But 
not yet.” 

Bur Nor Yer 
(By Gordon Conklin) 

Ever hear of a man named St. Augustine? 
He was the fellow who lived many centuries 
ago and who, after he became a Christian 
and saw living in a new light, wrote a book 
about the transformation that had taken 
place in his thinking. In it he revealed 
a great deal about human nature. 

Augustine had a lot of wild oats to sow 
in his younger days and he pursued this task 
with great diligence. After all, “everyone 
was doing it“ in his society and he couldn't 
see bucking the trend and missing all the 
fun, Once in a while, though, an uneasiness 


gnawed at his mind, so he would attempt 


to pray, O Lord, make me pure.“ 

But then a vision of his latest heartthrob 
(clad in a Roman bikini) would flash before 
his eyes and he'd hastily add the words 
“but not yet.” 

I have heard several speakers lately whose 
words remind me just a bit of St. Augustine. 
In essence, here's what they said, “Sure, we 
may disagree with the direction our society 
is going, particularly with the fact that 
more and more people are turning over their 
responsibilities to government. Whether it’s 
tagged socialism, the welfare state, or any 
other label, is beside the point. If that’s 
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the direction the majority wants to go, why 
should we butt our heads against a stone 
wall? Shouldn’t we get aboard the band- 
wagon and take advantage of the situation 
instead of slipping behind the parade?” 

Make me pure and stalwart, O Lord, but 
not yet. Not until I have gotten mine and 
am too old to give a damn any more. Help 
me preserve the freedoms for which my an- 
cestors shed their blood, but not if it means 
accepting a weekly wage below that of the 
electrical workers’ union. 

Help me see the values of the incentives 
of a competitive society where each persons 
income is determined by ability and willing- 
ness to work, but for goodness sake not 
until I have achieved parity, and legislation 
has been passed that guarantees equal in- 
comes for all. 

Thou knowest, O Lord, that I long to be- 
queath my children a land cf opportunity 
without the necessity to purchase the right 
to produce, or obtain permission to enter an 
occupation, but these things are certain- 
ly essential for the present emergency if my 
own cup is to overflow. 

Guard me from the temptation in the 
future to cut open the golden goose of our 
free en rise system for a few golden eggs, 
but trouble me not about my present carving 
activities. I pray for the inner stamina 
whereby I may stand firm for what is right, 
regardless of its popularity at the moment, 
but not until my net worth is adequate for 
financial independence, and especially not 
until I have qualified for benefits from pro- 
grams financed at public expense. Thou art 
50 remote, and sometimes heedless to my 
pleas, but my Great White Uncle in Washing- 
ton is ever eager to return, to all those who 
cooperate, a portion of that which he has 
taxed from them. 

The record of humanity, including the 
book especially inspired by Thee, tells us that 
the upward thrust of mankind has been Ied 
by men often unpopular with the crowd. 
Thy prophets and Thy Son called upon us to 
seek truth rather than what is merely ex- 
pedient—called us to dig deep beneath the 
surface of living, seeking to understand and 
to make a part of ourselves those things of 
lasting value. Grant me the courage to risk 
the derision of my neighbors in the fight for 
what is of lasting value, even if it costs me 
to do so, but not yet. 


Court of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Times and Democrat of Orangeburg, S. C., 
has published an editorial in its May 26, 
1963, edition, supporting the plan for es- 
tablishment of a Court of the Union. I 
have introduced, in the Senate, a pro- 
posal that the Constitution be amended 
to provide for the establishment of such 
a court, composed of the State supreme 
court chief justices and empowered to 
review certain decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

In recent weeks, we have witnessed in- 
creasing evidence of the need for estab- 
lishing such a court. I appreciate the 
support which this outstanding news- 
paper is giving to this plan and I com- 
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mend its editorial comments to the 
attention of this body. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial, 
entitled “Court of the Union,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Court OF THE UNION 

One of the constitutional amendments now 
being pushed by advocates of States rights 
is one which would set up a Court of the 
Union, empowered to review Supreme Court 
decisions. 

Arkansas, Florida, and Wyoming have al- 
Teady approved legislation petitioning Con- 
gress to call a constitutional convention 
to enact such a constitutional amendment 
and others, as this is written. 

This device—the constitutional conven- 
tlon—has never before been used. But it is 
Provided for in the Constitution. Two- 
thirds of the States can petition for such a 
Convention and Congress must call it. The 
convention can then decide upon amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

The Court of the Union proposed would 
consist of the Supreme Court Chief Justices 
Of the 50 States. Beyond any doubt these 
Would be well qualified judges since they 
would represent the ablest jurists in each 
State, experienced and well versed in the 
Tights of States and those of the Federal 
Government. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
today has no check or limitation and is com- 
Posed of political appointees. Many of its 
Justices had no proper legal and judicial 
training, but were given their jobs as a re- 
Ward for political services. 

Obviously these men are not properly 
Qualified to pass finally on the most vital 
Matters of State and Federal rights, law and 
the Constitution. If there were a review 
court, such as the Court of the Union, which 
Contained only experienced justices, the 
Nation's future would be far better safe- 
guarded. 

There is such great merit in the Court of 
the Union amendment it is dificult to see 
how it can fail to be adopted sooner or later. 
This review court would consider only a few 
of the most vital cases it decided to accept. 
It would not replace the Supreme Court. It 
Would act as a senior, reviewing body, as the 
Only check on a hitherto unchecked judicial 
Unit of dur democratic government. 


New Hampshire Industrial Expansion 
Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, 
across the country we witness hearten- 
ing signs of an economic recovery that 
Will enable Congress to reduce taxes 
Without lasting adverse budgetary effects. 
In the Concord (N.H.) Daily Monitor of 
May 25, 1963, appears the results of a 
Survey of 63 manufacturing industries in 
the area of Concord, N.H. The expan- 
Sion plans of these industries indicate 
not only the favorable national outlook 
tor corporate investment, but also the 
Progressiveness and imagination of the 
industries of the central Merrimack Val- 
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ley. The Concord Regional Develop- 
ment Corporation and the Chamber of 
Commerce are to be congratulated for 
their leadership in focusing attention on 
the needs to be met for future industrial 
growth and development. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


A very interesting feature of the sur- 
vey, Mr. President, was the fact that 19 
of the 32 industries reporting expansion 
plans indicated difficulties in recruiting 
skilled workers and technicians, in some 
29 different categories. This lends spe- 
cial urgency to the State’s plans to build 
a technical institute and shows the im- 
portance of the President’s proposal for 
aid to technical education. The devel- 
opment of college-level programs of 
technician training will help to meet one 
of the most critical manpower needs of 
the United States. In my view, the $20 
million allotted to this purpose in the 
President’s budget request might well be 
increased. The survey of the Concord 
Regional Development Corp. and the 
Chamber of Commerce showed that ex- 
panded technical education opportunity 
is the second most pressing need of local 
industry. This is a finding that could 
be extended throughout my own State 
of New Hampshire and the rest of the 
manufacturing areas of the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Thirty-two of the sixty-three manufactur- 
ing industries in the Greater Concord Area, 
participating in the joint Concord Regional 
Development Corp.Chamber of Commerce 
survey to determine potential growth, have 
reported widely varying plans for expansion. 

This fact was reported to the newly elected 
board of directors at an organization meet- 
ing held at the Snow Shoe Club last night 
by Albert S. Baker, executive director. 

In a preliminary of significant 
comments contained in the industrial survey 
questionnaires, Baker and 5 rer ool 2 
those reporting expansion plans n 
use present sites but that several would 
consider new plant sites. 

Of the 32 industries indicating they have 
hopes for expansion, 19 said they now have 
difficulty in recruiting the type of workers 
they require. They list 29 categories in 
which they sald labor shortages exist. 

Charles H. Toll, Jr., member of the law 
firm of Orr and Reno, for many years the 

“clerk of the board of directors, was elected 
president of the corporation, succeeding 
Alexander Rennie, Jr., president of Page 
Belting Co., who continues as a director. 


VICE PRESIDENTS NAMED 


Other officers elected were vice presidents, 
Robert J. Hill, president of New Hampshire 
Savings Bank; Francis N. Southworth, vice 
president of Concord National Bank; and 
Richard G. Williamson, vice president of 
Mechanicks National Bank. Southworth and 
Williamson succeed Philip H. Butterfield, 
president of Concord National Bank, and 
James S. Barker, president of Mechanicks 
National Bank, both of whom completed 5- 
year terms as directors, 

Clerk of the board is Morton M. George, 
president of Evans Printing Co., succeeding 
Toll. 

Treasurer and assistant treasurer, Wilbert 
F. Cameron, president of Concord Savings 
Bank, and Harry A. Bartlett, president of 


Merrimack County Savings Bank, were re-. 


elected, í 
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Newly elected directors who participated in 
the board meeting for the first time were 
vice presidents Southworth and Williamson; 
Louis G. K. Clarner, vice president and treas- 
urer of Morrill & Everett, Inc.; and E. D. 
Swett, Pembroke contractor and director of 
the Suncook Bank. 

In his annual report the executive director 
recommended that, in view of the facts de- 
veloped in the survey of existing industries, 
the Regional Development Corp. should re- 
appraise its activities to permit an aggressive 
program of assistance, where desired, to in- 
dustries d to expand, without sacrific- 
ing its effort to attract new ones to the com- 
munity; to define specific goals; and to de- 
termine ways and means required to carry 
out a revitalized plan. 

ASKS LABOR POOL STUDY 


Noting that unemployment levels in the 
area which includes Concord and 28 other 
communities, as reported by the State de- 
partment of employment security, have been 
slightly higher in the last few months than 
for the comparable period a year ago, Baker 
suggested that such a review include con- 
sideration of a labor survey similar to that 
conducted when the CRDC was o h 

Other items he said he felt should be 
covered included an analysis of manufactur- 
ers’ needs not now served existing area 
industries, as reported in the study, to dis- 
cover whether new industries to meet the 
problem could expect a sustaining volume 
of work. 

The executive director also suggested that 
the board consider whether it should take a 
direct interest in the problem of downtown 
improvements in Concord and what official 
position it should take in the controversial 
question of State tax reform. 

In the survey, manufacturers were asked 
to list any barriers to expansion which could 
be removed or diminished by individual or 
cooperative action on the part of the Devel- 


highest dollar level of any of New Hamp- 
shire’s 13 cities. 


WANT TECHNICAL SCHOOL 7 
Ranking second in needs was increased 


technical education for workers, both as an 


aid to industry and an upgrading of in- 
dividual earning capacity. 

Third and fourth factors respectively were 
improved business climate and better hous- 
ing for workers. 

Financial assistance to aid expansion was 
not shown to be a major need, according to 
the survey answers, with minor exceptions 
where increased capital was listed as a need. 

General suggestions included recommenda- 
tions for establishment of some sort of em- 
ployment service for skilled persons and de- 
velopment of better ways of publicizing, in 
appropriate markets, the products of local 
industries, particularly for those unable to 
engage in “expensive” advertising programs. 


Tele-Braille—Opportunities for the 
Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on 


Thursday, May 23, a most important 
ceremony was held in Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
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dedicating the Tele-Braille system in the 
Municipal Building of Aberdeen. 

The Tele-Braille system makes it pos- 
sible for a blind person to operate a tele- 
phone switchboard. The ceremonies in 
Aberdeen marked the installation of the 
first Tele-Braille device in the world. 
This is an important step in opening the 
door to another field of job opportunities 
for the blind. Vernon Williams, an Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., attorney, deserves a great 
credit for bringing to South Dakota the 
first Tele-Braille device. Mr. Williams, 
himself a blind man, has worked untir- 
ingly through the years in finding ways to 
open up additional job opportunities for 
the blind. He is to be commended for 
this successful effort which will mean 
much to blind people everywhere. It is 
most fitting that it took place in Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., since the South Dakota 
School for the Blind is located there. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor the news story appear- 
ing in the Aberdeen American-News for 
May 25, reporting on the ceremonies 
which took place. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LARGE CROWD INAUGURATES TELE-BRAILLE 

SWITCHBOARD e 

Ceremonies for the inauguration of the 
Tele-Braille switchboard system in Aberdeen 
Thursday attracted a large group of digni- 
taries and interested Aberdeenians. 

They were present in the Municipal Build- 
ing Thursday afternoon to commemorate the 
Tele-Brallle system—the first of its kind in 
the world. 

The Tele-Braille system makes it possible 
for a blind person to operate a switchboard 
and the device, officials said, would open the 
door to another field of job opportunities for 
the blind. 

The system was opened in the Municipal 
Building as the central switchboard system 
for city offices with a phone call Thursday 
morning from Atty. Gen. Robert Kennedy 
in Washington to Mayor Cliff Hurlbert. 

Mayor Hurlbert, who presided at the brief 
inaugural ceremonies Thursday afternoon, 
called the installation of the device “one of 
the most important things that has happened 
in our community. It gives us a chance to 
help the handicapped.” 

R. A. Devereaux, vice president and general 
manager of Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Sioux Falls, expressed the company’s “ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to be of sery- 
ice." 

Gov. Archie Gubbrud called the installa- 
tion of the Tele-Braille equipment a “tre- 
mendous thing,” and said it “marks a mile- 
stone of progress for the State and the city.” 

Vernon Williams, Aberdeen attorney, was 
introduced as the man who made this pos- 
sible.” Williams was instrumental in get- 
ting the equipment installed in Aberdeen. 

Also introduced were Charles Nickerson, 
Portland, Oreg., co-inventor of the device; 
Velma Schultz, the operator who will work 
the board; Chris Merkel of the State Public 
Utilities Commission; Howard Hanson, of 
the State Service to the Blind; Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Hack, of the State school for the blind 
in Aberdeen; Duke Benton, president of the 
South Dakota Association for the Blind; and 
Jack Vostad and Frank Pazlar of Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. from Aberdeen. 

The dignitaries attended a banquet Thurs- 
day night. 
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Let’s Get Off McNamara’s Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting an article by Malcolm S. Forbes 
which appeared in the May 1 issue of 
Forbes magazine. 

The article deals with our able and 
energetic Secretary of Defense, Robert S. 
McNamara. It deals with the deliberate 
and premeditated attacks which certain 
individuals and groups are attempting 
to level against him. While some of these 
individuals and groups may be sincere or 
even sincerely misinformed, others ob- 
viously are self-seeking and vindictive. 

Robert S. McNamara is undoubtedly 
the ablest and best Secretary of Defense 
we have had. It is encouraging to ob- 
serve that all the petty attacks have not 
dimmed his reputation in the public eye. 
It is encouraging to observe that the 
thoughtful elements in the American 
press, surfeited and weary with the pro- 
liferation of petty criticism, are calling 
for an end to the futile flutters of his 
self-styled antagonists. 

A good man, a big man, and an able 
man is being nibbled at by minnows. 
Thoughtful Americans in increasing 
numbers are beginning to echo the title 
of this understanding article. They are 
saying, Let's get off McNamara’s back 
and let him get on with the job of build- 
ing America’s defenses.” 

The article follows: 

Ler’s Gert Orr McNamara's Back 
(By Malcolm S. Forbes) 

I certainly hope Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara isn't as impervious to criticism 
or as oblivious to suggestion as his critics 
imply. With equal fervor I hope his innards 
are not as sensitive as the computing ma- 
chines to which he is often likened. In 
recent weeks he must be wondering what’s 
hit him. From every side and from some of 
the most unlikely sources he has been at- 
tacked and assaulted not merely for his con- 
clusions and actions; his motives in addition 
to his methods have been keelhauled. 

T hope he can take it because I share what 
I feel is still a widely held opinion that he 
is the ablest defense secretary we've had and 
the ablest man on the Kennedy team. 

Nobody making decisions that involve both 
the placing and canceling of billions of dol- 
lars in contracts affecting tens of thousands 
of people’s jobs and income can expect to 
win popularity contests. But such decisions 
have to be made and that's the Defense Sec~ 
retary’s job. It’s heartening to find out that 
the Defense Secretary doesn't view his task 
as one of trying to keep the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force happy in equal parts regardless of 
technical development and changing defense 
needs. 

I don’t know whether he made a mistake 
on the TFX contract. I don’t know if getting 
one plane for the Army and the Navy at a 
savings of hundreds of millions of dollars 
is worth the saving. I always thought planes 
were bulit in relation to missions as well as 
costs; that perhaps carrier-based planes 


might have different requirements than land 
based, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera, et 
cetera. 

But if I, who ain't in the business, have 
these thoughts; and if some Congressmen 
have them; and if some Army, Navy, and Air 
Force people have them; and if you have 
them—isn’t it perhaps reasonable to suppose 
that they might have occurred to Mr. Me- 
Namara also? That he may even have taken 
them into account while feeding data into his 
little computer? I certainly think Congress 
is entitled to ask him if he did, to ask him to 
justify his decision. But on the record I 
think it is just a little naive to suggest that 
Mr. McNamara made his decision for some 
quaint whim unrelated to facts. Of course, 
if he placed this possibly $6.5 billion con- 
tract in Boston, I might have joined the 
ranks of the suspicious. 

As for the criticism repeatedly emanating 
from generals and admirals that he doesn't 
always follow their recommendations—good 
lord, I'd hate to see the Army headed by 
men who didn't believe, and who know 
blamed well for the security of this country, 
that we need more highly trained, ready 
soldiers. I'd hate to see the Navy in the 
hands of men who didn't believe, and Know 
blamed well, we need more Polaris subma- 
rines, et al., to insure our defense. I'd hate 
to see the Alr Force headed by generals who 
thought they had all they needed to dis- 
charge their incredible responsibilities. 

But, “wouldn’t it be lovely” if they had a 
boss who agreed with them all and in “fair 
shares“ for all. I am sure the Soviets would 
be happy to place that Secretary of Defense 
in the mausoleum next to Lenin in apprecia- 
tion of his contribution to the collapse of 
the free world. 

Mr. McNamara isn't God. He has no claim 
to infallibility. I'm sure he has made and 
will make mistakes. I hope and believe he 
listens to criticism—as for instance, C, L. 
Sulzberger’s comments in the New York 
Times on what MeNamara's reneging on the 
air defense ground environment plans for 
NATO would do to that De Gaulle-buffeted 
alliance. Such an act would have con- 
sequences far outweighing its short-term 
savings in dollars. 2 

I repeat, however, the fervent hope that 
he is not getting unduly rocked Inside by the 
pummeling he has been undergoing. He is 
doing a well-nigh undoable job and doing 
it ably. After undergoing so many weeks 
of nonadulation I think it’s time some of us 
in MeNamara's band strike up for him an 
encouraging tune. 


Louisiana State University’s Contribu- 
tions to the Space Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent remarkable and fantastic accom- 
plishment of L. Gordon Cooper orbiting 
the earth 22 times, brings to mind the 
thousands of individuals who shared in 
me preparation and operation of this 
eat. 

Louisiana State University, a great 
university which is located in Baton 
Rouge, La., can certainly take its justi- 
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fiable place in its contribution to the 
development in this space age. 

Following is an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Baton Rouge State Times 
and Morning Advocate. The editorial 
is as follows: 

Louisiana State University is fortunate in 
being able to call upon three of its own dis- 
tinguished graduates to teach a new ad- 
vanced course in an important new science, 
that of manned space craft technology. 

The three are Walter C, Williams, deputy 
director for mission requirements and flight 
operations at the manned spacecraft center 
now being built at Houston; Maxime A. Fa- 
get, assistant director for engineering and 
development at the Center;.and Paul E. Pur- 
ser, special assistant to the director of the 
Center. They will commute to Louisiana 
State University this fall to conduct a 15- 
week course presented by the Lotisiana State 
University Department of Mechanical and 
Aerospace Engineering. 

All three have had distinguished careers in 
work with the National Aeronautics and 

Space Administration and other agencies. 
Faget is credited with a major role in de- 
sign of the Mercury spacecraft which carries 
American astronauts in orbit. 

Louisiana State University can be proud of 
these three graduates, as of the many others 
who have achieved distinction in their differ- 
ent fields, One of the best measures of any 
university is the success in life of its former 
students. Louisiana State University can be 
especially proud of the contributions that its 
graduates have made to the new, spectacular, 
and vitally important science of manned 
Space flight. 


What’s Wrong With Civil-Military 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us here in the Congress have been 
deeply disturbed by the deterioration of 
relations between the Secretary of 
Defense and those in the Armed Forces. 

There is no doubt in the minds of us 
who come in contact with the situation 
every day here in Washington that there 
is a serious lack of confidence in a great 
number of those in the higher echelon 
of the Armed Services with the Secretary 
of Defense. There have been many oc- 
casions in the past 2 years when I have 
had serious doubts as to whether or not 
the military have fully expressed their 
Position on the occasions of their ap- 
Pearances before congressional commit- 
tees. The rule entered by the Secretary 
of Defense that those having conversa- 
tions with people outside. the Pentagon 
in the journalistic field must make a re- 
port of their conversations to their su- 
Periors has further undermined this 
confidence. From all of this, there seems 
to be a definite trend by the present 
Secretary to see that people on the out- 
side are not fully informed of the real 
feelings of those in the military. Never 
before in my time in Washington has any 
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such thing ever been attempted. The 
result has been to quiet the voice of the 
military in decisions that vitally affect 
America and are properly military in 
scope. 

Gen. Thomas D. White, one of the most 
respected men to hold a high military 
position in Washington has written an 
excellent article for Newsweek, in the 
May 27 issue, which I herewith include 
for the benefit of my colleagues: 

Wuat's Wronc Wire CIVIL-MILITARY 

RELATIONS 
(By Gen. Thomas D. White, USAF, retired) 

The relationship between military and civil 
authority is becoming a matter of public 
controversy and needs prospective. 

A reporter once asked me to state some- 
thing unique about my job as Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force. I reflected and said: “The 
post of Chief of Staff is where military au- 
thority leaves off and civil authority takes 
over. The Chief of Staff is a catalyst be- 
tween civil and military responsibility.” 
Part of my job at that time, as it is intended 
to be now, was to interpret each side to the 
other. 

Today controversy stems from the fact that 
a hardhitting Secretary of Defense has cen- 
tralized authority in his office as never be- 
fore. He is advised by a vast array of pro- 
fessors, scientist, financial and computer ex- 
perts together with hundreds of civil-serv- 
ice employees scattered throughout all 
echelons of the Pentagon and elsewhere. 
Thus the role of the military at the top 
levels of government has become derogated. 

The Department of Defense has been rec- 
ognized, national strategy altered, the budget 
structure overhauled, and cherished service 
programs have been canceled. Most recently 


key military changes 

the headlines. Because vital political, dip- 

lomatic, economic, and budgetary considera- 

tions are involyed controversy is inevitable. 
DISCONTENT 


Fundamental in the civil-military rela- 
tionship, recognized and accepted without 
question by the military, is the fact that civil 
authority is supreme. man in uni- 
form is under oath to fight for this principle 
and I have never known an officer or man 
to want it otherwise. However, adherence 
to this basic tenet does not prevent contrary 


deep-seated discontent. 

There are many in high places who view 
with alarm the direction of our national 
strategy; some oppose organizational 
changes, and there is unhappiness over some 
weapon systems. The common denomma- 
tor of it all is the belief that dependence on 
temporary civilian experts and even com- 
puter tapes has overshadowed military ad- 
vice. 

Salt is added to this lesion by resentment 
over attempts in some quarters to discredit 
the military. It is alleged that there is no 
experience of modern war and that military 
art has now become a mathematical science. 
Also there have been references to battleship 
admirals, bomber, and cavalry generals to- 
gether with recitations of military sins in 
developing wasteful and outmoded weapon 
systems. Errors by the military (shared by 
their civilian superiors) have, indeed, been 
made and dollars could have been saved if 
hindsight could alter past budgets. The 
payoff has come in the cold clear fact that 
this Nation has been militarily safe through- 
out some of the most critical years in his- 
tory. A case could be made that at least as 
great errors have been made in diplomacy, 
cS dale aw and in business de- 

ons. 


have made 
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It could be proved from the records that 
had civilians followed military advice, 
America could have had a man in space be- 
fore the Russians; the Atlas missile almost 
died during its early days because of civilian 
reluctance to spend the money; moreover 
the famous duplication between the Army's 
Jupiter and the Air Force’s Thor IBBM was 
the result of a flat civilian order to produce 
both. 

Today national defense is an exceptionally 
serious affair. In no other field is teamwork 
so essential. A divided house cannot be as 
efficient as a happy one, and it seems to me 
that this is a good time to take stock of 
what can be done in the public interest. I 
have the temerity, prompted by long observa- 
tion, to offer some suggestions all around: 

1. There should be critical examination of 
the fitness for defense work of some civil- 
jlans—including an evaluation of their quali- 
ties of humility and tact in dealing with 
men in uniform. The latter are usually 
seniors In age and experience. Likewise 
military men who are not adaptable to team- 
work with civilians should be transferred 
forthwith. Each side must recognize that 
the other fulfills an essential role. 

2. Those high in defense authority should 
insure that the military voice has been 
taken into account at all levels of policymak- 
ing; and when the military’s recommenda- 
tions are not accepted the reasons should 
be made known to the officers concerned. 

3. The military man must accept fully 
considered contrary decisions with grace and 
silence except before the Congress; else re- 
sign, retire, or speak out at risk of career. 

4. May the Congress jealously guard its 
right to hear full and complete answers to 
questions put to military witnesses before 
committees, and let it be alert to the possi- 
bility of inhibited witnesses. 


The Tablet: Louis Budenz’ Final Column 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


D OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as a regu- 
lar reader of thè well-known diocesan 
newspaper of Brooklyn, N.Y., the Tablet, 
it was with regret that I noted in its May 
23, 1963, issue, the final column by Louis 
Budenz, who for many years has had a 
weekly article in that paper under the 
title of “The Reds—What Now?” 

Accompanied by an appreciative edi- 
torial by Patrick F. Scanlon, managing 
editor of the Tablet, this final column of 
Louis Budenz is a fitting end to the news- 
paper career of one who has done much 
to alert our people as to the operations of 
the conspiratorial force that has envel- 
oped so much of the world. 

The indicated appreciation and col- 
umn follow: _ 

[From the Brooklyn (N. T.) Tablet, 
May 23, 1963] 
Louis BUDENZ’ FINAL COLUMN 
(By Patrick F. Scanlan, K.S.G.) 

We deeply regret the departure from our 
columns of Louis Budenz. Like Father James 
M. Gillis, who was compelled to withdraw be- 
cause of illness, Mr. Budenz is prevented from 
continuing his weekly columns after many 
years of excellent writing. 
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Certainly every reader of “The Reds—What 
Now?" has been informed on the great Com- 
munist menace to our civilization. Mr. Bu- 
denz, a former editor of the “Daily Worker.“ 
a leader and lecturer of the party for many 
years, was fully informed on the ideology, its 
program, propaganda, methods, and objec- 
tives. Once out of the party, and enjoying 
the fulgent light of a great faith as well as 
the heat obtained from our sacramental Lord, 
he pledged himself to undo any harm he 
might previously have done while on the 
side of the enemy. A man of fine ability, a 
competent writer and a scholar who kept 
abreast of the information as well as the 
tactics outlined in current Red literature, 
printed in Moscow and elsewhere, he ren- 
dered a unique and effective service. This 
was particularly remarkable because of his 
very serious Ulness of the last few years—an 
illness which has become more difficult to 
combat as years rolled on. 

His penitential spirit as well as his courage, 
patriotism and religion were manifested in 
his tremendous service to our Government in 
exposing subversive individuals and party 
secrets, enabling action to be taken against 
spies. For many years he was a frequent 
witness before co: mal committees, be- 
fore the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
law courts. During this time he was wan- 
tonly abused, threatened and misrepresented 
by spies from within and their stooges. He 
acquitted himself with the courage of the 
bravest of soldiers fighting for our country's 
cause, and often against tremendous odds. 

As a writer Mr. Budenz has revealed many 
fine qualities. One of them is his ability to 
face discomfiture, trouble and adverse criti- 
cism. He has been so dedicated to his apos- 
tolate that neither sickness nor the jibes 
of critics—many of them vicious or ignorant 
“anti-anti-Communists—distracted him from 
his work, for both pain and sharp attacks 
were brushed aside. He has manifested deep 
faith in God and His justice, and rode on 
the road to accomplishment without detours 
and without paying attention to any bumps. 
That is a lesson for all genuine Catholic 
actionists. 

Our friend had outstanding Catholic par- 
ents—his father was among the first pro- 
moters of and subscribers to the “Catholic 
Encyclopedia.” He was educated in both 
Catholic high school and college. Later his 
faith was undermined, he joined the Com- 
munist Party, and for 30 years was recog- 
nized as a leader in that movement. Then, 
in 1945, he became a “sinner doing penance,” 
as he put it. Bishop Fulton Sheen led him 
back to the faith of his fathers. 

Mr. Budenz and his wife Margaret, of 
Unitarian background and an unusual con- 
vert to the church, have four daughters. 

The eldest, Julia, is now Mother Miriam 
Budenz, O.S.U., a member of the faculty of 
the College of New Rochelle. Graduating 
with highest honors from the Ursuline School 
in 1952, she also graduated 4 years later, 
summa cum laude, from the College of New 
Rochelle. Thereafter, she immediately 
entered the Order of St. Ursula. She has 
received her master’s degree from the Cath- 
Olic University of America and is now teach- 
ing Greek and Latin. 

The second daughter, Josephine, was for- 
merly assistant head nurse in the psychi- 
atric department (Reiss Pavilion) of St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, Manhattan. She is a grad- 
uate of the Ursuline School of New Rochelle 
and St. Vincent's School of Nursing. Last 
year she was married and now lives in Menlo 
Park, Calif. 

Justine is finishing her junior year at 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
after graduating from the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart at 91st Street, Manhattan. She 
won a scholarship and is majoring in English. 

Joanna, the youngest is now in her third 
year at Elmhurst Convent of the Sacred 
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Heart, Portsmouth, RI. Recently she won 
a high secular honor for an essay in French. 

The three oldest girls and Mrs. Budenz 
were baptized in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Man- 
hattan, at the time that Mr. Budenz returned 
to the church October 11, 1945. They, to- 
gether with Joanna, who was born after this 
event, were all baptized by Bishop Sheen. 
Mrs, Budenz formerly taught at the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart, 91st Street, and is 
now on the faculty of Elmhurst Academy in 
Portsmouth, near Newport, where the family 
resides. 

The farewell article of our friend begins 
on page 1 this week. Calmly and humbly 
he outlines the work still to be done, and 
then graphically describes the great threat 
to our country today. His reference to C. L. 
Sulzberger of the New York Times pinpoints 
the character of the threat to our country. 
At the same time Mr. Budenz refers to his 
last great effort still to come, and he con- 
structively refers to" the educational effort 
Catholics must make to protect freedom, 
liberty, and justice. His work, as well as his 
health, should be in our prayers—prayers 
which during the past 17 years have enriched 
his life. 

THE Reps—WuHat Now?—For THE GREATER 
Gtory or Gop 


(By Louis F. Budenz) 


In painfully writing finis, Iam dutybound 
to point out that the comrades are keenly 
conscious of the new historic day which is 
ahead. This is brought to them by the first 
words of the “Program of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union,” their mother 
party: The Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion ushered in a new era in the history of 
mankind, the era of the downfall of capital- 
ism and the establishment of communism.” 

But the issue is not that simple. The 
conundrum before mankind really is: Shall 
the world Socialist dictatorship prevail, or 
shall there come about a wider distribution 
of wealth, such as Pope John XXIII envis- 
ages? 

In the first case, there will be obliteration 
of all belief in God; in the second, there 
should be increase to the honor and glory 
of God. For the wider distribution of wealth 
entails more ability to follow out St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ conditions for a holy and whole 
life. 

HEALTHY SKEPTICISM 


We can be sure we Americans shall never 
be able to obtain the second goal unless we 
have a much better knowledge of living com- 
munism and its techniques. This requires 
not only the study of Cardinal Cushing's 
“Questions and Answers on communism” 
and my own techniques of communism. It 
also requires healthy sketpicism regarding 
our own general press. 

Of late, much of this press has preached 
appeasement in many forms—including the 
suppression of the truth about individuals 
who have carelessly injured our national 
security. 

We cannot forget that the New York Her- 
ald Tribune has just praised Owen Latti- 
more. Nowhere was it emphasized that the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee had 
declared that Mr. Lattimore had been a con- 
scious, articulate instrument of the Soviet 
conspiracy. 

Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer has been 
treated likewise, notably in the New York 
Times: As with Lattimore, it is stated re- 
peatedly that he was under a cloud during 
the McCarthy era. Nowhere is it stressed 
that in a hearing before the Personnel Secu- 
rity Board of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the board found him to be a loyal 
citizen but recommended against his con- 
tinued access to restricted material. On ap- 
peal to the AEC, that body by a 4-to-1 
vote, denied him further access to restricted 
material. 
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The press silences on these gentlemen are 
all the more conspicuous because the findings 
in each case could have been freely used by 
the press. 

NEW WORD? 


It must also in all charity be said that 
many of our general press commentators 
know little of the Marxist classics, which 
guide the Communist leaders. So it was 
that 2 years ago, C. L. Sulzberger, of the 
New York Times, uttered the astounding 
theory that revisionism was a new word in 
the Marxist lexicon. 

Not knowing that it went back to the 
nineties and that “war on revisionism” had 
been particularly commended by Lenin as a 
spur to the Soviet Revolution, Sulzberger 
presupposed that it meant the liquidation 
of Zhukov. Whereas, it means the liquida- 
tion of us, the imperialists. 

At that time I wrote the New York Times, 
citing the many Red documents which had 
mentioned revisionism. But the Times did 
not publish the letter. Mr. Sulzberger, 
whom I knew well, did write me most graci- 
ously, acknowledging that he was wrong and 
saying that he would file my letter for fur- 
ther use. But he has never used it so far as 
I know. 

We shall also have t turn our skepticism 
of the general press to a knowledge of the 
Communist line. The consolidation of So- 
viet control over the captive nations now 
looms up as a result in part of America's 
fumbling in Hungary, and of our aid to Red 
Poland and Red Yugoslavia. 

These countries are all played up in the 
current new times and international affairs 
as contributing to Soviet power in Europe. 
We must know, too, that Cuba, as the March 
international affairs shows, is now used as 
a showcase of successful resistance to im- 
Perlalim among all colonial peoples. 

Crowning all of this is the pushing for- 
ward of anticommunism as a polson, which 
again is revealed by the astute William 
Weinstone in the young people's paper 
Communist Viewpoint for January, to for- 
bid all opposition to communism as im- 
moral. This thought constantly intimidates 
our general non-Communist press. 

There is encouragement, however, in that 
the Catholic high school superintendents 
are now resolved to introduce analytical 
studies of communism in their schools. 
There have also been moves for academies 
for freedom in general and for foreign af- 
fairs in Washington itself. It is my hope 
and prayer that these institutions will be- 
come fully awake to the necessity for a study 
of actual living communism. 


Birds of a Feather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I read 
in the May 23, 1963, edition of the Na- 
tional Guardian, well-known Marxist 
organ in America, about a party which 
was recently held in Ohio. One can 
readily imagine what was discussed. 
The article appeared on page 3 and is as 
follows: 

RECEPTION AT EATON’S HOME FOR THE 

GUARDIAN’S EDITOR 

Guardian Editor James Aronson was 

guest of honor at an afternoon reception 


Marea arate matin Wane ee 
S. Eaton, Acadia Farms, N. eld, Ohio. 
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The reception was attended by Guardian 
readers and many persons involved in civil 
rights and community activities in the 
Cleveland area. 

The previous evening Aronson spoke at a 
meeting of Guardian readers in Chicago and 
at a similar meeting the following evening 
in Cleveland. An interview with him ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer May 
19. 


The New Anarchists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND D 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very impressed with the col- 
umn by Mr. Thurman Sensing of the 
Southern States Industrial Council, en- 
titled, “The New Anarchists.” This col- 
umn, which was published in a number 
of daily newspapers this week, makes 
some very important points about indi- 
viduals and groups who take the law into 
their own hands and try to impose mob 


printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


(By Thurman Sensing) 

In surveying the riot in Birmingham, Ala., 

month and the wave of protests 

otous outbreaks from Nashville, Tenn. 

to Chicago, III., Americans will have to wake 

up to a new peril in our national life—the 
peril of anarchism. 

Ever since the end of World War II and 

of the cold war, Americans 


fomented and carried out strife in Birming- 
ham. 


Good citizens in many parts of the coun- 
try—in many parts of the South, for that 
matter—may be of different opinions as to 
the integration question or the advisability 
of various changes in social custom. But 
all good citizens can agree on the absolute 
necessity of preserving the public order and 
preventing the spread of chaos, lawlessness 
and law-defiance in communities. 

Yet the events in Birmingham must bring 
home to thoughtful citizens the fact that 
elements in this country’s population have 
embarked on a course of creating disorder 
and breaking the law whenever the law 
Stands in the way of their desires. Even 
the New York metropolitan press, which has 
fanned emotionalism on issues involving the 
South, admits to concern over what has 
taken place. The New York Herald Tribune 
Has spoken of anarchical fringes” and col- 
umnist Joseph Alsop, a personal friend of 
President Kennedy, has written that “The 
King intervention (in Birmingham) was 
Clearly, in some degree, the result of ex- 
tremist pressure.” 

In Washington, D.C., the respected Wash- 
ington Star, condemning an inflamatory ad- 
dress by Harlem's ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
Said that “many of Mr. PowELL’'s hearers and 
readers doubtless interpreted his prediction 
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of impending mass violence in Washington 
as an invitation, even an urging, to violence.” 

The demonstrations which have taken 
place in Birmingham, Nashville, and else- 
where have gone far beyond any dispute as to 
segregation. What needs to be understood is 
that law and order are being defied in the 
United States. The defiance is being offered 
by those who masquerade as social reformers 
and helpers of a minority group. Contrary 
to what they say, the law-breaking that is 
being encouraged is doing more to harm the 
minority in question than anything that has 
been done in decades. 

Americans need to look at the Birmingham 
strife-fomenters in terms of an anarchist 
threat. They should bear in mind that once 
before at the turn of the century, the United 
States faced peril from anarchism. Anarch- 
ism spread through the labor movement and 
bitter national strife resulted. The climax 
of the anarchist unrest came when anarchist 
Leon Czolgosz assassinated President William 
McKinley when he visited the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo on September 6, 1901. 
This terrible deed so alarmed the American 
people that the anarchist movement soon 
was brought under control. 

Those with a sense of history can see a 
similar movement growing in this country in 
connection with the various sg-calleds“non- 
violent” organizations that e a business 
of inciting violence. 

The United States cannot tolerate mob 
law. It cannot tolerate riots fomented by 
those who give lipservice to nonviolence 
but carefully plan conditions that will lead 
to rampaging mobs. 

Today's citizens well know that the mas- 
ters of the crime syndicates do not go about 
with guns in vest holsters. The vice lords 
and narcotics bosses are smooth operators 
who attempt to appear respectable. Yet 
such types are the masterminds of organized, 
syndicate crime in the United States. So it 
is with the organizers of violence and the 
leaders of the new anarchism. They culti- 
vate a public image of dignity and even piety. 
While the mob runs wild, they deplore it all. 
But all the while they are setting up the con- 
ditions for more strife throughout the 
Nation. 

Respect for public order is the foundation 
of civilized life. It is the keystone which 


sound 

their influence to guard and protect law en- 
forcement authorities, chaos will rapidly 
spread across the land. Anarchy will rule 
where policemen, city officials and local 
courts are defied. The new anarchism of the 
“non-violent” groups must be nipped in the 
bud. 


Ernie Davis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker; as a 
former student at Syracuse University, 
I look with pride upon the life and the 
example of one of its outstanding grad- 
uates, Ernie Davis. It is with sadness 
that we all note the passing of this fine 
young man through the untimely effects 
of leukemia. His life is an example and 
encouragment to young men and women 
of mental ability in combination with 
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physical proficiency. He was a model for 
all young people to follow. 

The ravages of leukemia can be con- 
quered through considerate research and 
application of knowledge of the disease. 
It is our hope that the newly established 
Ernie Davis Foundation to study leu- 
kemia will aid in that respect. His life 
and death may then become the focal 
point for studies and discoveries that 
may prevent the unnecessary death of 
future generations of Americans. 

As part of my remarks I should like 
to include the following editorials from 
newspapers in the 24th Pennsylvania 
Congressional District which so well pay 
tribute to this fine American. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Meadville (Pa.) Tribune] 
ERNIE Davis: ALL-AMERICAN 

The body of Ernie Davis was interred yes- 
terday but his spirit long will continue to 
be an influence on all who knew of his feats 
as one of the Nation’s outstanding athletes 
and as a man. 

Fearless on the football field, he made an 
impact on the National Football League, in 
which he was destined for stardom, even 
though he never donned the uniform of the 
Cleveland Browns. But the indomitable 
courage of this gentle, quiet, well-bred man 
was never displayed so well as it was after 
he learned that he was a victim of leukemia. 
Only he knew what was deep in his heart, 
but he never displayed a loss of faith that 
he would resume his career. 

The tragic death of this great athlete will 
not be in vain if it spurs stepped-up re- 
search into the causes and cures of leukemia 
and other forms of cancer. 

[From the Corry (Pa.) Journal] 
Ernie Davis: MODERN MERRIWELL 

The worshippers of sports heroes have been 
put through the wringer lately, what with 
Paul Hornung revealed as a chronic bettor in 
violation of his football league's moral code 
and Big Daddy Lipscomb bowing out of this 
world on the wings of heroin. 

And the perennial baske*ball and boxing 
scandals don't help much. 

But, before we get to over these 
cases we have to consider the fact that they 
are not typical of the conduct of the vast 
bulk of the members of the athletic world, 
but are exceptions. 

We have only to look back upon the all- 
too-brief career of Erne Davis, the modest 
and brilliant young athlete who succumbed 
last week to leukemia. Probably for every 
Lipscomb and Hornung in sports there are 
dozens of men like Ernie Davis. 

Hornung has been eliminated by the com- 
missioner of his league and Lipscomb, of 
course, eliminated himself via the drug route. 

No one ever wanted to see Ernie Davis 
eliminated in any way, shape, or form. Davis 
was the antithesis of the other pair and more 
nearly the embodiment of that popular image 
all boys hold dear in their hero-worshipping 
careers. Davis was the Frank Merriwell of 
his time. 

Ernie apparently knew his days were num- 
bered, yet he never succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to let his guard down and never con- 
ducted himself as anything but a gentleman, 
and if ever a man had a right to-go off his 
rocker, Ernie Davis had it. 

So, when we think of sports, we like to 
think of the Ernie Davises and ignore the Big 
Daddies and the Paul Hornungs. 

Of Hornung and Lipscomb, the less said the 
better. 

Of Ernie Davis, it has been said by every- 
one who knew him, There was a man.“ 

And so he was. 
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Support for Elimination of the ASC 
Loyalty Oath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
am one of the Republican Congressmen 
who introduced legislation to eliminate 
the loyalty oath now required of ASC 
committeemen. I am pleased to note 
that this legislation has support in the 
State of Iowa. I call attention to a let- 
ter which I have received from Mr. Leon 
Werner, of Van Horne, Iowa, the ASCS 
committee chairman for Benton County, 
Iowa. Although Mr. Werner does not 
reside in one of the counties I represent, 
I appreciate having his comments and 
I feel that this is indicative of how many 
of the committeemen across the country 
feel about this requirement. 

I also wish to call attention to an ed- 
itorial from the May 22 issue of the Ma- 
rengo (Iowa) Pioneer-Republican, which 
backs our position on this oath. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the letter from Mr. Werner and 
the editorial from the Marengo Pioneer- 
Republican appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

May 20, 1963. 


Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I just finished reading an article 
in today's Cedar Rapids Gazette stating your 
views concerning the ASCS Committee loyalty 
pledge. I am presently chairman of the 
Benton County ASCS Committee and have 
been on the committee continuously since 
1956. I want to thank you for the action 


in my 
vidual who by this very act proves that he 
can't think for himself and signifies that 
he is willing to become a mere puppet to 
spread USDA propaganda. 

I sincerely hope you are successful in get- 
ting this regulation rescinded. 

Very truly yours, 

LEON WERNER. 


ASC LOYALTY OATH 


We agree with the resolution introduced 
in Congress to exempt members of the 
county Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation (ASC) committeemen from taking 
the loyalty oath which binds them to sup- 
port administration farm programs. One of 
the supporters of the resolution is Congress- 
man FRED SCHWENGEL of this district. 

ASC committeemen are elected by their 
own neighbors (sometimes it is difficult to 
get people to serve from each township and 
members hold over from year to year). They 
are not employed by anyone in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It was never intended 
by Congress that they do anything in these 
positions but exercise their own best judg- 
ment, free of coercion by the Department 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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By taking s loyalty oath they swear to 
support the programs of the Agriculture De- 
partment, even though the programs may be 
vastly different than the ones announced 
when they were elected. The Secretary ap- 
parently wants to make sure all the com- 
mitteemen become members of his propa- 
ganda team to put over supply-management 
programs, many of which may not be in the 
farmer's best interest, or the country's best 
interest. — 

Charges have been leveled against the Sec- 
retary in connection with the wheat vote 
Tuesday; that he was pushing for a yes vote 
and using Government funds and manpower 
to stage an all-out campaign for approval 
of the measure. Requiring committeemen 
in every township to be a part of his team, 
sworn to loyalty, would greatly increase his 
manpower. 

To pledge fair and honest performance of 
duty is one thing, SCHWENGEL says, but to 
take an oath to support questionable pro- 
grams is something else. We agree. 


The So-Called Bundy-Rostow Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 11, 1963, I inserted in the RECORD 
an article by Robert S. Allen and Paul 
Scott which quoted from the so-called 
Bundy-Rostow policy. 

Following that, I wrote to Secretary 
Rusk of the State Department request- 
ing a copy of the agreement known as 
the Bundy-Rostow policy referred to in 
the Allen-Scott report. In response, I 
received the following reply from Fred- 
erick G. Dutton, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 1, 1963. 
Hon. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House of Representatives. ‘ 

Dean CONGRESSMAN YOUNGER: I am writing 
in reply to your letter of April 11, 1963, to 
the Secretary of State, in which you en- 
closed a copy of an article by Robert S. Allen 
and Paul Scott that appeared in the Northern 
Virginia Sun on April 10. You draw atten- 
tion to an alleged paper referred to in the 
article, purporting to be an agreement made 
by Mr. Bundy and Mr. Rostow, and you re- 
quest a copy of this supposed agreement. 

There is no Bundy-Rostow agreement or 
policy such as the article under reference 
suggests. The allegations contained in the 
article are inaccurate and highly misleading. 
They do not reflect U.S. Government policy. 
You can be assured that no one is advocating, 
or has advocated, a deal with Russia where- 
by the United States would reduce its forces 
in West Berlin and/or West. Germany in re- 
turn for a withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Cuba. It is, of course, settled U.S. pol- 
icy to get Soviet troops out of Cuba, but 
no one has suggested that we trade off a US. 
interest in Germany or in any other part of 
the world to effect this end. 

As for the four paragraphs that the Allen- 
Scott article purports to quote from what it 
calls “the Bundy-Rostow policy,” I should 
like to make clear that no such policy paper 
exists. As representatives of the Department 
have reported to the Congress, some months 
back a draft policy paper was circulated 
within the Department and to other inter- 
ested agencies for comments and suggestions. 
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A distorted version of some of the contents 
of this unofficial draft paper was leaked to 
the press. Apparently, sentences from this 
distorted version constituted the source of 
the purported quotations in the Allen-Scott 
article. The sentences were placed by the 
article in a completely false context and 
failed to include far more important para- 
graphs that had to do with certain positive 
proposals. 

If I can be of further assistance to you in 
this matter, please do not hesitate to let me 
know. 4 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Subsequent to receipt of this letter, I 
again addressed myself to the State 
Department, but this time to Mr. Dutton, 
asking for a copy of the draft policy 
paper which was circulated within the 
Department and which was quoted by 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Scott. The following 
response was received: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 17, 1963. 
Hon. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House of Representatives 

Dear CONGRESSMAN YOUNGER: I refer to 
your letter to me of May 11, 1963, and mine 
of May 1, concerning a draft policy paper 
which was circulated within the Department 
and to other interested agencies. 

This paper is a basic policy document, 
classified “Top Secret,” which is being = 
pared for the National Security Council. It 
has been the position of all the postwar U.S. 
administrations that papers in preparation 
for the NSC and NSC papers, which are 
advisory to the President, are not made 
available outside the Executive branch. This 
is not done in order to conceal fundamental 
facts or policies from the Congress or public, 
but rather to permit the President to receive 
advice and to make decisions in reasonable 
privacy on matters concerning the basic 
national security. 

I am sure that you will understand why, 
therefore, I am unable to provide you with 
the material you requested. 

Please do not hesitate to call on me if I 
ean be helpful in some other way in the 
future. 

Sincerely yours, 
K G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


It seems to me the interesting results 
in this case are the leaks which occur 
in the Department of State and the in- 
ability of the Congress to get informa- 
tion as to what is actually being done in 
the way of molding policy and what 
recommendations are made to the 
President. 


Plea for Safer Automotive Design 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a communication from Ralph 
Nader, Esq., of Winsted, Conn., in sup- 
port of the efforts of our colleague, the 
gentleman from Alabama, the Honor- 
able KENNETH A. Roserts, to provide for 
the establishment and enforcement of 
safety specifications for motor vehicles. 
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The State of Connecticut, under the di- 
Tection of the former Governor and now 
Senator ABRAHAM RTO and his suc- 
cessor, Gov. John Dempsey, has taken 
the leadership nationally in an effective 
Program of highway safety, but despite 
these notable endeavors the death toll 
Continues to mount and the problem con- 
tinues to deserve constant attention and 


e. 

I applaud and support every action in 
the interest of highway safety and I, 
therefore, welcome the comments of At- 
torney Nader and the resolution regard- 
ing automotive industry and safer de- 
sign which was adopted by the Connecti- 
cut Committee for Safer Designed Auto- 
Mobiles, which he has forwarded to me. 

Mr. Nader has written to me in part 
as follows: 

I am enclosing a copy of a resolution 
Passed recently by the Connecticut Commit- 
tee for Safer Designed Automobiles which I 
hope you will read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The list of associations and experts 
that have condemned the manufacturers’ 

in building safer cars would fill pages. 

A few of them will be noted: American Med- 

ical Association, American College of Sur- 

geons, American Association for Automotive 

cine, junior chamber of commerce chap- 

ters, American Automobile Association divi- 

sions. The Roberts’ subcommittee hearings 

Contain most of their statements along with 
Many other expert witnesses, 

I have been concerned with this problem 
for many years, beginning while a student at 
the Harvard Law School. The lifesaving role 
Which safer cars can play in our traffic situa> 
tion has long been underplayed and unpub- 

. Holding back on known technology 

that would minimize injuries and deaths has 

going on too long to be tolerated by 

humane and intelligent people. Principles 

since the time of Archimedes are not 

being applied in the interior of our cars 

to prevent the horrible spectacles of people 

impaled on projections from the dash- 

Instrument panel, and steering wheel 

and shaft mechanism to name a few of over 

100 unsafe design features worked out by 
Nonindustry engineers. 


With permission to extend my remarks 
at this point, I include a copy of the reso- 
lution adopted by the Connecticut Com- 
mittee for Safer Designed Automobiles: 
RESOLUTION REGARDING AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 

AND BAFER DESIGN 


Whereas the principles to be applied for 

the reduction of deceleration injuries in mo- 
have been known for over 30 years, 

have been in use in military aviation for 15 
Years, and were explicitly presented in pro- 
fessional engineering and medical journals 
Many years ago; and 

Whereas the principles are a part of basic 
engineering knowledge, and have been drawn 
to the attention of executive personnel in 
the motorcar industry by medical and other 
groups many times; and 

Whereas the motorcar industry gave only 
token recognition to these principles and 
desigus in its products for the 1956 model 
Year, and, despite promises of definite prog- 
Tess in succeeding years, has produced no 
Significant improvements in the years since 
and has even regressed in some areas; and 

Whereas the area of known technology 
for safer motorcar designs in the fields of ac- 
Cident prevention and injury prevention has 
been expanded in recent years chiefly by pri- 
vate university experimental and crash 
Studies, by military (Air Force) research and 
by one insurance company's work on a sur- 
Vival car; and - 
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Whereas said findings and technologies 
haye been ignored for the most part by the 
motorcar industry and have been almost 
totally unimplemented in production despite 
the rending and tragic toll of 40,000 dead 
and nearly 5 million injured each year on 
our highways: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Connecticut Committee 
for Safer Designed Automobiles requests the 
U.S. Congress to support the 7-year efforts 
of Congressman KENNETH A. ROBERTS and his 
Subcommittee on Health and Safety to frame 
and pass legislation that will provide for the 
establishment and enforcement of safety 
specifications of design and construction to 
which all vehicles manufactured In and im- 
ported into the United States must conform, 
so as to insure the Incorporation of all de- 
vices and structures, known to be capable 
of reducing very substantially the deaths and 
injuries on our highways, in all motor ve- 
hicles. 


Trouble in the Pentagon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
June 1963 issue of the American Legion 
magazine contains an important column 
by the able national commander of the 
American Legion, Mr. James E. Powers. 
It is entitled “For Your Information, 
Trouble in the Pentagon.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Powers’ article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘TROUBLE IN THE PENTAGON 
(By National Commander James E. Powers) 


Two informed and respected Members of 
the U.S. Congress recently spoke up about 
changes made and proposed in the struc- 
ture and administration of our Armed Forces 
under Defense Secretary Robert S. McNa- 
mara. One said that Mr. MeNamara's 
changes guarantee more efficiency, greater 
economy, and more effective civilian control 
of the military. 

The other said they will lead to inefficien- 
cy, extravagance, and oppressive civilian con- 
trol of the military. 

These contradictory views rightly rated 
“headlines. They reflect a deep division of 
public opinion regarding current policies and 
planning in the Pentagon. 

The American people are concerned, and 

rightly so. American Legionnaires have a 
particular responsibility to find out what 
the argument is about and to help resolve 
it in the interest of the Nation's future 
preparedness program. 
Unfortunately, the public press tends to 
play down the issues and play up person- 
alities. To many people the key question 
is whether Mr. McNamara succeeds or fails in 
“knocking heads together” at the Pentagon. 
We see it differently. The real question is 
whether Mr. McNamara’s ifinovations will 
help or hurt the combat effectiveness of 
America’s fighting forces. 

On this point, too, there is conflicting 
testimony. It ought to be noted, however, 
that criticism of the Defense Department's 
new look has come from sources whose mo- 
tives and objectivity are not in doubt. 

A subcommittee of the House Armed Sery- 
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ices Committee reported recently that “there 
has been a vastly increased centralization of 
decisionmaking, directly or indirectly, in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and a re- 
sultant diminution of the responsibilities of 
the military departments and the separate 
services, * * * As time goes on, with all 
the decisions being made at the Secretary 
of Defense level,“ this bipartisan committee 
warned, lower echelons will develop a ‘no 
decision’ or indecisive philosophy.” 

It may well be that shortcuts in Defense 
Department administrative and operating 
procedures will save dollars and time. But 
is this the ultimate purpose of the Depart- 
ment? Is it even a desirable purpose if it 
affects the leadership and morale of the men 
who have to call the shots if the real shoot- 
ing starts? 

In recent months a number of Defense 
Department civilian agencies have been es- 
tablished to take over intelligence, supply, 
weapons selection, and other functions for- 
merly handled by the separate services. 
Some observers have hailed the move as an 
answer to bickering and duplication of effort 
among the services. Others condemn it as a 
ban on healthy and productive interservice 
competition. 

“The service Secretaries as well as the 
uniformed chiefs of the services are sub- 
merged in an immense Pentagon hierarchy,” 
writes Military Analyst Hanson W. Baldwin. 
“Perhaps the greatest military danger in this 
centralization and unification is that it over- 
rides the voice of professional experience and 
substitutes a military party line, a single 
strategic concept.” 

The decision of the Defense Department 
to curtail production of manned bombers 
means that by 1970 the Nation will be 
almost entirely dependent upon missiles for 
long-range nuclear strikes. Is it wise or 
necessary to rely on a single nuclear weapons 
system? Or would a choice of systems give 
us added muscle and added insurance 
enemy attack? Can we meet all situations 
with a single system? Does not a single 
system simplify the problems of an enemy? 

The American Legion remains convinced 
that the RS-70 bomber would contribute 
vitally to the strengthening of our strategic 
deterrent force over the next decade. Four 
committees of the Congress repeatedly urged 
the development of the RS-70 as a complete 
weapons system. The uniformed leaders of 
the Air Force, who are charged with direct 
responsibility for maintaining U.S. superior- 
ity in the air, made the same plea. The De- 
fense Department said no, 

Congressional investigation has disclosed 
that the decision to produce the all-purpose 
TFX interceptor, rather than two types of 
aircraft to meet differing requirements of 
the Air Force and Navy, involved reversal 
of the recommendations of four military 
evaluation boards. 

Moreover, the Skybolt missile was aban- 
doned over the objection of the military 
service which would have employed it. 

These developments raise serious questions 
for defense-minded Americans. I'm sure that 
all Legionnaires would agree that Defense 

nt housekeeping can be improved 
to the benefit of our defense posture. Secre- 
tary McNamara has demonstrated rare cour- 
age and proficiency in undertaking the task. 

What concerns me is that too many reforms 
may be attempted too soon and with little 
regard for the judgment and advice of mili- 
tary commanders who know their job and 
what it takes to do it. 

The Armed Services are not business con- 
cerns. They don’t have to make a profit or 
pay dividends. They are organized to pro- 
tect us. The ideal of running a smooth 
peacetime military organization must never 
Override its usefulness as a deterrent or as 
a striking force. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Connecticut, 
and my associate on the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, the Honorable JoHN S. 
Monacan, has proved himself to be an 
` arduous and able student of develop- 
ments in Europe and throughout the 
world which continue to have important 
bearing on our economic and military 
security. His work in these fields and 
particularly in the study of the problems 
of the captive nations of Europe has at- 
tracted widespread support and atten- 
jage Mownacan’s recent statement on the 
floor of the House in which he criticized 
the decision of the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations to abstain on the issue 
of approving the credentials of the Hun- 
garian delegation was in keeping with 
the principle he has often expressed that 
we must be consistent in our approach 
to these problems if we are to be prac- 
tical in resolving them. 

His point that there is a strange double 
standard extant in the matter of colo- 
nialism is one which we must recognize 
and be concerned with. Colonialism, to 
my mind, too, is colonialism, whether 
white or black—or red. I was very fa- 
vorably impressed with his comments and 
I endorse them wholeheartedly; and I 
note with appreciation that endorsement 
of Representative MoNnacan’s remarks 
has also come from the editor of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) American. 

With leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial comment on Mr. 
Mowacan’s statement as it appeared in 
the Waterbury American on May 17. 
1963: 


You Sam Ir, JOHN 

Representative Jonn S. Monacan, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut, who ts our 
home, fifth district in the national legis- 
lature, said something on the floor of the 
House the other day that long needed to be 
said. 

His comments were touched off by the re- 
cent decision of the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations to abstain on the issue of 
approving the credentials of the Hungarian 
delegation. 

“There is,” said Representative MONAGAN, 
“a strange double standard extant in the 
matter of colonialism * * *. Some of our 
Officials seem to die a thousand deaths when- 
ever the Communists talk critically of our 
association with allies, such as Portugal, 
which still maintain colonies. They are 
quick to disclaim any intention on our part 
of contributing to the maintenance of 


colonialism. 
colonialism are African countries.” 

But, he adds, “it is indeed strange that 
these same countries are the very ones which 
now apparently refuse to support the firm- 
ness of the United States on.the question of 
Communist colonialism which is now being 
practiced with the white countries of 
Europe.” 


We are in entire agreement with Mr. 
Monacan, and we believe that what he said 
has long needed to be said. 
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Why must we cringe before Communist 
charges in the United Nations, with re- 
spect to colonialism, when the Communists 
themselves are the greatest exploiters of 
colonialism in the world’s history. Is sauce 
for the goose no longer sauce for the gander? 

What we need in the United Nations is a 
constant and positive reaffirmation of our 
stand on such matters. In other words, 
a little more intestinal fortitude. 


Smith College Honors Esther Peterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 23, 1963, Smith College honored Mrs. 
Esther Eggertsen Peterson, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, by conferring upon 
her the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. The citation to Esther Eggert- 
sen Peterson sums up the distinct contri- 
butions this outstanding woman has 
made to the causes she has dedicated 
herself. g 

The citation reads as follows: 

In your own life you have superbly demon- 
strated that complementary roles of educa- 
tion and work in the emancipation of 

women. Educated at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity and Columbia, you soon transferred 
your interests from traditional schools and 
colleges to pioneering programs of educa- 
tion for the woman worker, Marriage to a 
foreign service officer brought in time a fam- 
ily of four children but no significant 
interruption in your career of useful public 
service. The locale shifted to Washington, 
where you represented various sections of 
organized labor before Congress and since 
1961 have served as Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. Throughout you have recognized 
that if their work was to furnish women with 
a room of their own, education was needed 
to provide the resources of mind and spirit 
for the true enjoyment of this independence. 
Exactly a century ago a 64-year-old Hatfleld 
spinster whose lot had probably never re- 
quired a day's work in her life was conclud- 
ing that ‘higher education for women would 


~ result in the redressing of their wrongs, the 


adjusting of their wages, and an increase in 
ther influence on reforming the evils of 
society.” It is most fitting that one who 
has labored so successfully in the cause for 
which Sophia Smith founded this college 
should join its ranks. 


Mr. Speaker, the address given by Mrs. 
Peterson should be read by all. It is a 
compelling document and I feel priv- 
ileged to place it in the Rrecorp: 


ADDRESS BY MRS. ESTHER PETERSON, ASSISTANT - 


SECRETARY oy LABOR, SMITH COLLEGE, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 23, 1963 


I am honored indeed to be here, com- 
memorating the birth date of George Wash- 
ington, and I consider it a pleasure and a 
privilege. 7 

I would guess that the life and times of 
the man we call the Father of Our Country 
has provided the theme for most of the 
speeches given on this occasion. Today, 
with your permission, I would like to vary 
this theme, and talk about the mothers and 
wives of all the other fathers of our coun- 
try—or, in other words, about the modern 
American woman. 

In the era of Martha Washington, the 
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notion that intellectual training might be 
made available to women through institu- 
tions of higher learning such as Smith Col- 
lege was, in a single word, unthinkable. 
Indeed, the opening of this college almost a 
century ago was a courageous step in a 
society that still dismissed all such efforts 
as radical or ridiculous. 

Today, we take for granted that women 
have the right and the opportunity to seek 
higher education. 

Today, this is one of the few assumptions 
about women that enjoys universal accept- 
ance in this country. 

We cannot forget, however, that woman's 
admittance into the academic world was 
not easily achieved. Nor can we forget that 
the transformation from chattel to partner 
was rough and painful, and has only begun 
to be recognized, and although the diploma, 
the ballot, and the machine have helped to 
give the women of our country a life unpar- 
alleled in its possibilities for richness and 
variety, they have also profoundly compli- 
cated it. 

The modern American woman, along with 
the rest of the world, is in trouble. 

This sober judgment, however, is in sharp 
contrast with many of the prevailing images 
of her. Casual observation reveals that she 
is educated and informed, that she is re- 
spected and rewarded, that she has leisure 
and love. Billions of words per day suggest 
that she controls the vote, the wealth, and 
the men. It would certainly seem that she 
has become the scrubbed goddess of the 
mass media—and indeed of the Western 
World. 

Despite the enormous gains in status and 
opportunity that these images reflect, many 
American women today are in the wings, so 
to speak—rehearsed, and in many cases 
ready to go on—but waiting for the proper 
cue, 

The fact is that economically, politically, 
and legally American women are, to extend 
the analogy, understudies. They are also 
mightily confused. And it’s likely they will 
remain so until facts dispel fantasies, and 
judgments based on reality replace the 
charming myths about them. 

Major revisions must be made of the 
female image, and the myths must be con- 
signed to history, if we are to build a world 
in which the well-being of the individual is 
to be our p concern. 

Now let us look at some of the myths 
which in one way or another affect the em- 
ployment of women. You will recognize 
them all because, I think it is safe to say, 
you have been conditioned by them all. 

Ctrrent American myths about women 
are misconceptions sustained by bias, preju- 
dice, outmoded convention and untidy 
thinking. 

Let us first examine the notion that a 
woman's place is in the home, This is a 
dificult myth to deal with because much 
that we hold unassailable is implicit in it. 
We do not question here woman's basic re- 
sponsibilities, but we do ask to what extent 
she might actually be unable to fulfill them 
if she remains exclusively at the hearth. 

Stubbornly at the bottom of this attitude, 
I think, is the nostalgic image of the old- 
fashioned home. When we meet it today 
as a rationalization for keeping women from 
outside employment, we realize that it 
means a woman's place is in her great- 
grandmother's home. 

In great-grandmother's day, home was 
clearly where a woman was most needed. 
Her roles of wife, child bearer, child rearer, 
and homemaker consumed her time entirely. 
All of her skills, her inventiveness, her 
physical and mental energies, were directed 
to the tasks of housekeeping, which included 
much more than it does today. She made a 
maximum economic contribution to her so- 
ciety, which was then totally home-centered 
for the majority of women. She was a pro- 
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ducing housewife with time for little else 
but her chores and children—and I think 
she rarely paused to wonder whether or not 
she was content. 

The sense of usefulness and completeness 
which has become so strongly associated 
with the homemaker of yesteryear accounts, 
I think, for the remarkable durability of 
this myth. Grandma made a great go of 
things, so why can’t the woman of today 
follow her example? Women haven't 
changed that much, so the reasoning goes— 
and certainly there is as much to keep a 
Woman in the home as there ever was. 
But the fact is that women do change. 

` They were changing during the lifetime of 
Cur 19th century ancestors, and they are 
changing now, What has changed most, of 
course, are the conditions in which women 
live, and I continue to be astonished that 
80 many of us refuse to recognize the shat- 
tering consequences of this fact. 

The character of modern life which makes 
a woman's role as a homemaker a part-time 
task as soon as her children are in school 
are familiar enough. There is more money. 
Children are healthier we are told, and 
Women live longer. Women now average 
26 years of age at the birth of their last 
child. This means there are several decades 
of active participation ahead of them after 
family responsibilities diminish. Instead of 
being mainly producers, women are consum- 
ers, When a mother sews or bakes bread 
today it is more for fun, or out of nostalgia, 
or perhaps just the desire for a tasty loaf 
of bread, than it is a matter of necessity. 
Rapid technological change has in large 
mens ure displaced her in her traditional oc- 
cupation; in a very real sense she is struc- 
turally unemployed, Automation came 
early to her kitchen, and she has been 
democratized, suburbanized, and mesmerized 
by the merciless of the mass media 
and her own felt dilemma. She is a part- 
time mom who all too often has turned to 
pees for lack of finding anything better 

© do. 

Her tasks have not only been greatly eased, 
but they are also being shared by her hus- 
band. Motherhood and fatherhood are not 
nearly such separate functions as they were 
in great-grandmother’s day. It is no shock 
in modern suburbia to see Dad in the super- 
Market, in the laundromat, or pushing the 
buggy in the park. It is not even surprising 
to find him well-informed and experienced 
in the care and feeding of infants. Nor is it 
Considered unusual to find him being sup- 
Ported by a “breadwinner bride” as he studies 
in graduate schools across the country. I 
Was told of one report which showed 90 per- 
cent of the wives of married couples in un- 

uate and graduate schools were 
breadwinners—only 10 percent of the wives 
attended school with their husbands. The 
Wives say they are earning their PHT de- 
Stee—putting husbands through. This re- 
versal of traditional modes of married life is 
the consequence of a great many things, only 
one of which is early marriage. 

Dramatic changes in the nature of house- 
keeping along with the lingering acceptabil- 
ity of the myth that a woman’s place is in 

home, tend to keep many a woman 
in confusion in her own picture- 
Windowed living room. 

Yet for 24%½ million women today, home is 
no longer the only domain. 

Let me introduce here a few appropriate 
Statistics. At the present time, women con- 
Stitute one-third of the total work force. 
Over one-half of working women are mar- 

and about one-twelfth have college de- 
Brees. Studies indicate, furthermore, that 
8 or 9 out of every 10 women of today will 
Spend part of their lives in paid employment. 
te ang of you will make a start in a pro- 
*ssional feld. In some instances, however, 
vou wili not be greeted with any great enthu- 
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siasm. But I hope you will not let this deter 
you. In certain professions there are high 
concentrations of women; in these women 
continue to be eagerly sought. These are, of 
course, professions such as teaching, nursing, 
social work, music, and library work. There 
are not nearly enough teachers, nurses, or 
social workers to go around, Yet, even so, 
many women hesitate to step forward, ap- 
proved as these professions are, because of 
insecurities aggravated in part by the myth 
of woman as homemaker. 

There is a pressing national need for prac- 
titioners in many other professions, such as 
law and medicine, but in these it is still ex- 
tremely difficult for a woman to get ahead 
because of the barriers of other myths at 
which we will have to take a hard look. 

Paid employment is, of course, not the only 
avenue to fulfillment for the intelligent, 
trained woman. Many women prefer to, and 
do, perform immensely important tasks in a 
volunteer capacity. Although volunteer ac- 
tivity is still looked upon by many as doorbell 
ringing, envelope stuffing, and making 
cookies for the PTA, it can be and is now an 
area of genuine service to the community and 
the Nation. 

In my opinion, any woman who neither 
needs nor chooses to seek paid employment 
has a compelling responsibility to find crea- 
tive and meaningful volunteer work—or to 
continue to develop her own intellectual and 
artistic abilities. This Judgment is basic, I 
think, to the principles for which the Peace 
Corps was established, and is the basis of 
President Kennedy’s proposal to build the 
National Service Corps. 

It is important to mention here, I think, 
that volunteer power is neither fully recog- 
nized nor adequately utilized, and it is not 
being properly related to female employment. 

This is because what could be called the 
Helen Hokinson myth persists. The woman 
volunteer is still identified with the com- 
mitteewoman, caricatured by the late 
cartoonist in the New Yorker magazines of 
a decade or more ago. Today's volunteer 
bears little resemblance to the lovable 
ample-bosomed, scatterbrained, teacake- 
oriented Hokinson matron, yet she is often 
classed with her when she attempts to enter 
or reenter the ranks of the employed. Too 
-often that which is done on a volunteer 
basis is dismissed as having little signifi- 
cance. Even the more enlightened person- 
nel people, both in public and private enter- 
prise, say that volunteer activity must be 
discounted as work experience because it has 
not been tested in the crucible of competi- 
tion. Implicit in this attitude Is the view 
that volunteerism is an idle pursuit devoid 
of standards and a kind of dumping ground 
for women of limited capacity. 

This is simply not true. Today's volun- 
teer has a first-class mind. She is younger 
than her predecessor and is alert and well 
educated. The direction of her volunteer 
work is frequently determined by the skills 
and aptitudes she acquired in school or dur- 
ing a period of employment. ‘There are to- 
day women on the New Frontier whose im- 
portant jobs were a direct result of their 
earlier volunteer activity. Two whose names 
you will are Evelyn Lincoln, the 
President's and Marietta Tree, on 
the U.S. delegation to the U.N, Human Rights 
Commission. 


Today's volunteer is a solid community 
asset, in education and health services, in 
social work, in recreation work, in politics 
and local government as well as in cultural 
and charitable activities. Her work is of ex- 
ceptionally high quality, comparable to 
similar work of a professional nature. 

In other words, volunteer work is authen- 
tic work experience in most cases, work 
which helps to retain and develop, rather 
than dissipate skills, work for which one de- 
serves to get experience credits. A 
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But a woman, to make the most of her 
abilities outside the home—in a job for 
which she is paid or in volunteer work, will 
have to find a way out of her confilcts and 
confusions about being a woman and come 
to regard herself as a person. She must 
make the most of the choices she has—on 
the basis of facts, not myths—in this matter 
of her dual commitment. She must come to 
real terms with the knowledge that she be- 
longs both to the home and to the world, and 
she must prepare herself accordingly. And 
those who influence her development from 
the nursery to the altar must do precisely 
the same 

Consider, if you will, a few of the ways 
she has become bewildered. Throughout her 
high school and college years, the average 
girl is accustomed to compete intellectually 
with boys and men as if she were no different 
from them, and as if the nature of her life, 
her possibilities, were not to be considered 
separately In any academic sense. At the 
same time, along directly contradictory lines, 
she acquires the belief that her real fulfill- 
ment will come only as a homemaker, only in 
a kitchen with a wall oven, only with three 
or four children, and only in the married 
state. She comes to believe that despite the 
stimulating challenges of education she will 
be measured and rewarded according to the 
success of her social and emotional relation- 
ships with men. Sometimes she ts even led 
to the absurd belief that only by being docile 
and demurely deferential to them—a posture 
which many men actually dislike—can she be 
truly feminine and thus make the grade. 

These contradictions, I think you will 
agree, are not particularly conducive to the 
kind of growing up that we need in the world 
today, nor do they provide a very sturdy 
foundation for taking an adult part in tt. 

I would like to see all young women become 
aware of the confusions and contradictions 
in their beliefs and experiences, and aware 
that marriage, a home, and children are but 
a portion of, not the outer limits of, their 
possibilities as women, as persons. If young 
women understood this early enough in life, 
they might avoid a good deal of trouble. 

Having considered the myths about the role 
of women in the home and as volunteers, we 
now come to one just as tightly woven into 
the fabric of our thinking. I am sure you 
have heard it said that women are not worth 
as much as men in the working world—or 
heard the argument that if they wish to par- 
ticipate outside their proper sphere, the 
home, they should expect second best and 
be paid accordingly. 

This is pretty much what happens. With 
few exceptions, the pay envelopes of women 
are thinner than those of men even when 
they perform equal work equally well. Wom- 
en are valued as members of our society but 
in too.many instances are devalued as mem- 
bers of our working force. 

Many businesses, industries, and profes- 
sions today operate on a 
wage scale, some consciously and some with- 
out thinking. 

Competition between men and women em- 
ployed at this level often turns on factors 
having little if anything to do with their 
ability or training. In other words, compe- 
tition based on merit exists among women 
and among men; but, in competition between 
the sexes, considerations that have nothing 
to do with merit often predominate. You are 
familiar, I am sure, with the merit system in 
your academic lives. Well, I am talking 
about the nonmerit system, which you can 
expect to become acquainted with, and hand- 
icapped by, when you take a job. 

The peddlers of this myth about a woman's 
lesser worth generally know better. They 
rarely deny that the production, attendance, 
and learning rates of women are every bit as 
good as those of men. Yet for employers to 
discard the practice of the double-standard 
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wage would be to give up an accepted and 
easy means of cheaper labor. 

Equal pay for equal work is an old battle 
ery too often heard during political wars but 
not thereafter. We have an administration 
today, that means what it says about equal 
pay, and that is urging Congress to give 
early approval to a bill which embodies this 
principle that the rate paid for a job should 
not d on who performs the job, that 
nonmerit factors like age, sex, race have no 
place. 

Our efforts, after all, to take the sex factor 
off the payroll, is a far different thing from 
wanting to take the sex factor out of every- 
thing. To disregard the sex factor altogether 
would surely contribute to a new, turned 
about, asexual world—a world nobody 
wants—and a world that could not be, 

The point is simply that it should be pos- 
sible for women to have careers that tradi- 
tonally favor men if they want to and if they 
qualify. And if they qualify their pathways 
should not be blocked by barriers based on 
myth. I agree with Eric Fromm as he cau- 
tions us to against equality in the 
sense of sameness. I agree with him as he 
warns us of the trend in contemporary so- 
ciety toward eliminating essential differ- 
ences between men and women, and reminds 
us that men and women should be equal as 
opposite poles are equal. Women want an 
equality that is just, dignified, and reason- 
able; not ridiculous. 

I turn now to a myth that is sheer non- 
sense. This one blandly proclaims that 
women work only for “pin money” and 
luxuries. No Judgment could be more super- 
ficial. The fact is that 4%½ million women 
in this country are the primary support of 
their families. Half of this group of women 
are working as a matter of economic neces- 
sity, not for “pin money.” 

Another 744 million women in this coun- 
try are working to supplement the substand- 
ard wages of their husbands, who earn less 
than $3,000 a year. Pin money? Nonsense. 
A recent study shows that working wives 
contribute about 30 to 40 percent of the 
family’s total income when they work full 
time and about 15 to 20 percent when they 
work part time. 

Because economic necessity accounts for 
most of the women who work, we cannot 
assume that the others are working just for 
luxuries, Many women whose husbands are 
in higher salary brackets work in order to 
provide for aging parents, to pay medical 
bills, or to build a cushion against the 
rocketing costs of higher education for their 
children, not frivolous reasons. 

Still other women in comfortable economic 
circumstances are prompted to take jobs be- 
cause, as I pointed out earlier, being home- 
makers no longer interests or fully occupies 
them. 

I speak here of those women who choose 
to combine domestic commitments with a 
career—as a way of life rather than a means 
to accumulate extra money. They wish to 
be useful on their own terms. 

As far as most working women are con- 
cerned, their investment of time, energy, and 
training brings more than a weekly salary. 
It brings regular dividends in emotional 
security and gives them an opportunity to 
become a part of the world beyond the im- 
mediate environment of their homes. 

It is said over and over again that women 
are temporary workers. This is too easy a 
generalization. Unfortunately it is the one 
that commonly prevents women from being 
advanced to positions of higher responsi- 
bility. 

It is difficult to refute this attitude in 
view of .the changing pattern of marriage 
today. Women do have the habit of quitting 
in favor of marriage and children. Though 
the pattern applies mainly to newly married 
— all women are “punished” by this 
m 


The fact is, however, that young men do 
not stay put either. There is a similar pat- 
tern among them too—from law firm to law 
firm, from ad agency to ad agency, as they 
commence their climb to fame and fortune. 
And, there is tremendous mobility of all 
labor today. About 10 percent of all work- 
ers change jobs in a year. I frankly find it 
inconsistent to have two standards, one for 
the employee who moves out to have a baby 
and another for the one who moves on to 
greener pastures. 

The myth that all women employees are 
just casual workers seriously handicaps the 
mature woman who has raised her family 
and wants another chance; it even more 
seriously handicaps the faithful woman who 
has never left the job. Despite her good 
record, steadfast performance and in many 
cases untapped talents, she is often denied 
a higher paying and more rewarding job be- 
cause of this myth. r 

All along the line, women are considered 
greater employment risks than men. Many 
who do the hiring and promoting consider 
women to be less dependable. A myth, Many 
accuse women of greater absenteeism. A 
myth, Yet both these misconceptions are 
widespread enough to be major obstacles to 
women's access to positions of responsibility 
and authority. 

In today's technological world, raw phy- 
sical strength is no longer a significant em- 
ployment factor. Thus, another myth main- 
tains that women are mentally and emo- 
tionally weaker than men. We need only 
recall the record of women in World War IF 
in the factories, at home, and in the under- 
grounds of Europe, to neutralize this myth. 
The war generated a distaff effort of enor- 
mous proportion—a demonstration of char- 
acter, will, stamina, and indomitable spirit 
unique in all time, but these are human 
traits, common to men and women. 

There is yet another myth which acts as 
a deterrent to the placement of women as 
executives and supervisors. I refer to the 
widely held notion that men will not work 
for a “lady boss.” 

From the dawn of civilization, men have 
dominated the positions of power and deci- 
sion. Leadership, good judgment, wisdom 
and an ability to relate to others are all in- 
dividual qualities. Women are endowed with 
them as liberally as men are, and can bring 
them equally well into play in high-level, 
demanding jobs. 

Some men claim, however, to feel uncom- 
fortable in language and action if they are 
supervised by a woman. This is a matter 
of form and taste and is perhaps a reflection 
of the confusion that exists between men 
and women. 

It is also commonly believed that women, 
by going to work, cause unemployment among 
men. Again a myth, At the present time 
men neither seek nor train for the large 
majority of Jobs held by women. Those who 
embrace this myth apparently never stop to 
consider the chaos that would follow a sud- 
den retreat of women from the labor market. 
Picture, if you will, the magnitude of the 
disarray in communication, education, and 
health if just the private secretaries, the 
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teachers, and the nurses stayed home. Think ` 


of the dishevelment if just the laundry work- 
ers quit. 

Women do not stimulate unemployment. 
Quite the reverse. Women contribute sig- 
nificantly to employment, What would hap- 
pen if all women workers were suddenly to 
withdraw from paid employment? Produc- 
tion would lag, and the economy would suf- 
fer, And few unemployed contractors or 
steelworkers or agriculture workers or min- 
ers could or would fill their places—teaching 
our children, punching our typewriters, as- 
sembling our radios, nursing our sick. 

There is one other major myth that I want 
to bring to your attention, and one which 
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will be of special interest to you, since it 
states that education is wasted on young 
women. Why is it wasted? Because, says 
the myth, you will marry and tuck it away 
among your souvenirs. 

Several things need sorting here. In the 
first place, a college graduate does not move 
into a state of intellectual eclipse just be- 
cause she marries. Her years of academic 
experience in a first-quality institution like 
Smith have had a profound effect on her very 
being—her perceptions, attitudes, interests, 
methodology, her curiosity—in a word, her 
maturity of intellect and her growth as a 
comprehending and sensitive human being. 

The intellectual potential of a woman is 
no different from that of a man. Her re- 
sponse to knowledge and learning is no less 
vigorous. If testimony of this is needed, I 
can offer my son. When asked what he 
thought of coeducation, he said, ask any 
Harvard man what he thinks of coeducation, 
and he'll say that he's against it. Why? 
Because the girls drag up the standards.” 

An education is always useful. However, 
it may be wasted if the opportunities it of- 
fers are not usefully evaluated. It may be 
often wasted if it is not conscientiously 
maintained and conserved. Student and 
teacher alike, it seems to me, have failed to 
give the necessary attention to the new eco- 
nomic fact that the woman of today will be 
spending more years in the labor market 
than the women did in the past. 

Yet while the proportion of women who 
are employed has increased rapidly in the 
past two decades, their rate of entry into 
schools of higher learning has not been so 
impressive. Women earn, at the present 
time, about 35 percent of the B.A.’s granted, 
slightly fewer of the master’s degrees, and 
only about 10 percent of the Ph. D.'s This is 
wasteful. Far too many young women with 
ability and special aptitudes dismiss the idea 
of graduate school for lack of proper incen- 
tives, proper direction, and, in some cases, for 
fear of missing out on marriage. When it is 
too late, they fn that they are stuck in an 
educational halfway house. 

It is becoming clear that the rigid must 
yield to the flexible in our educational sys- 
tem. Traditional methods and techniques 
must not be honored so much that they con- 
trol us. I think that we have been bending 
to them. But in the future they must serve 
us, and they must be specifically modified to 
meet the new and emerging needs of women. 
They must be modified to permit women to 
continue their education either part time or 
after an interruption, without penalty and 
without a sacrifice of standards. 

On several fronts, notably in colleges 
throughout the country, aggressive, for- 
ward-looking action Is helping to mold new 
educational patterns for the people who 
need them, On the other hand, the under- 
graduate is being helped to furnish her Ivory 
tower with some realistic equipment related 
to the multiform life ahead of her, and the 
graduate whose degree is a decade or two old 
is being trained and guided for a second 
chance. You are familiar with efforts of 
your own and those of other colleges and 
universities. 

Radcliffe’s recently established institute 
for advanced study has a rust-proofing plan 
for mature scholars; Sarah Lawrence, Min- 
nesota, and other universities are operating 
services to help women continue their edu- 
cations no matter what their age or what 
the stage of their formal education. 

I was pleased to note that Smith has taken 
an important step in this direction as one of 
seven women’s colleges making a community 
oriented attack on this problem, In Wash- 
ington, Smith alumnae have arranged for 
Prof. Esther Cloudman Dunn, whom many of 
you know and love, to give an 8-week seminar 
in English literature designed to prepare 
Smith graduates and others to teach in sec- 
ondary education. In New York, career 
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seminars are offered by professionals in pub- 
lishing, public relations, and similar flelds. 

There are, of course, many other examples 
of new and practical responses to the di- 
lemma of the educated woman, Two come 
to my mind which I understand were initi- 
ated by Smith graduates. 

The nationwide agency known as Catalyst 
is one of these. It is perhaps not as new to 
you as it is to me, since your distinguished 
President Mendenhall is chairman of its 
board of directors, and, I am sure, one of 
its guiding spirits. Catalyst is an exciting 
attempt to help the educated woman maxi- 
mize her effectiveness. One of the major 
Objectives of this agency is to open up 
part-time teaching jobs in the public school 
System. If it can overcome the long-term 
Tesistance of administrators to part-time 
teachers—and thus pave the way for doing 
the same thing in other flelds—it would be 
& great step in implementing the goals for 
American women so often enunciated by 
President Kennedy. 

The other Smith alumnae plan, to help 
women make full use of their special tal- 
ents, is a project which WMCA, an inde- 
Pendent radio station is just getting under- 
way in New York City. “Call for Action” 
Geals specifically with the city’s housing 
problems. It is an effort to get fast results 
for all complaints, because the wheels of 22 
agencies dealing with housing problems in 
New York move very slowly. WMCA's mil- 
lions of listeners are told to call the station 
if a child has been bitten by a rat or if the 
Plumbing goes on the blink. If action 
through normal channels is sluggish, the 
corps of women welded together by Ellen 
Sulzburger Straus brings pressure to bear on 
recalcitrant landlords or bureaucrats. Al- 
though this fast, trouble-shooting kind of 
Plan is presently being tested in the single 
area of housing, it could certainly develop 
into something much bigger and ever more 
useful, 

Tapplaud them both, 

No comment on the status of American 
Women would be complete without mention 
Of the President’s Commission on the Status 
of Women, established on December 14, 1961. 
This is the first commission of its kind. It 
Is very important, because it gives firm ofi- 
Clal notice that the needs of women as indi- 
Viduals and as citizens are a matter of major 
concern and not marginal interest to this 
Nation. 

The report of the Commission, due in Oc- 
tober of this year, will be a comprehensive 
document on employment policies and prac- 
tices, insurance and tax laws, political and 
legal rights, and education and family rela- 
tions—as these things pertain to women. It 
will provide a much needed overall view of 
these subjects on a national level. 

The Commission has seven committees in- 
vestigating specific aspects and submitting 
recommendations for the report. Many new 
and creative ideas are emerging which will, 
hopefully, be implemented and eventually 
affect you and your world—or at least ralse 
to greater public awareness myths we have 
identified and explored today. 

Exciting ideas are sure to emerge as recom- 
Mendations, For example, one is that of 
community resources and counseling centers 
for the care, rehabilitation and placement of, 
80 to speak, becalmed mothers. In these cen- 
ters, training and information about job op- 
Portunities might be matched for maximum 
®ffectiveness. I would also like to see more 
Summer campus courses in which women 
_ With families would be able to catch up with 

current developments and knowledge in the 
Company of their families and in an academic 
atmosphere. 

There are too many lacks lack of oppor- 
tunities, of facilities, of information, and of 
household help. These “lacks” retard the 
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total development of the modern wife and 
mother just as surely as they hurt the eco- 
nomically and cally disadvantaged 
child for whom we build centers and for 
whom we open summer camps. 

I can assure you that it is the intention 
of the present administration to work to- 
ward adopting the best of the solutions pro- 
posed by the Commission for meeting the 
problems of American women. And I can 
hope that the best of the experiments being 
conducted outside of Government will be 
favorably considered by students and edu- 
cators alike and become widely accepted as 
their effectiveness is realized, And I can pre- 
dict that the myths discussed today will be 
gradually dispelled. 

Now what does all this mean to you who 
are entering the period of your life when 
choices must be made? The present college 
generation is said to be strongly influenced 
by what Betty Friedan—a Smith alumna, 
incidentally—has labeled the feminine 
mystique, the Idea that a woman's fulfill- 
ment comes only properly from husband, 
home, and children, that young women today 
don’t want to enter the fray, are apathetic 
about participating in a man’s world. I 
don’t know; maybe you could tell me whether 
this is a fair assessment. But I do know 
that this is no time for apathy—nor is it a 
time to be restricted by either/or choices. To 
think in terms of the old extreme, of the 
aggressive career woman or the woman 
bogged down in snug domesticity, is to deny 
the reality that modern life has made pos- 
sible a more productive, imaginative ordering 
of one’s life. Only you can discover, each 
of you individually, that which will bring 
your own personal fulfillment. But let us 
hope that we can continue to widen the 
range of choice. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was know as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
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sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

May 7, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

THe HONORABLE DANIEL J. FLoop: Your 
House Resolution 14, which advocated forma- 
tion of a special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations has created considerable interest 
among the Armenians and other minority 
groups in Metropolitan Detroit, 

In order to help assure your bill reaching 
the House floor for debate and subsequent 
acceptance, several of my colleagues and I 
have written a letter to Chairman Howarp 
W. Smr, of the House Rules Committee, 
asking him to use every legal maneuver 
possible to establish the aforementioned 
committee. 

We congratulate you, Congressman FLOOD, 
for your apparent insight relative to the 
need for establishing such a committee, and 
we wish you to know that we shall support 
your proposition in every way we can. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of the letter 
sent to Congressman SMITH, A copy of this 
letter and one to Congressman Sire will 
also be sent to Congressman DERWINSKI, en- 
abling the three of you to compare notes 
with others who are in support of your reso- 
lution. 

Should there be other areas in which we 
can lend our support do not hesitate to so 
inform us. 

We shall be extremely curious citizens 
when said resolutions are discussed, Con- 
gressman FLOOD. We wish you the best of 
luck in your worthy endeavor, 

Respectfully yours. 
PERCY SARKISIAN, 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 14, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoon, 
House of Representatives, Old House Office 
Butiding, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: No one has 
heard an Estonian voice raised in protest at 
the United Nations. No one will. There is 
no Estonia, There is a freezing peninsula 
sticking north into the Gulf of Finland 
peopled by slaves who are permitted to work 
themselves to death to help the despots they 
despise. 

Few people know anything at all about 
Estonia. Fewer still are aware of the aspira- 
tions of these people to be their own masters. 
The history of this little country is a blue- 
print of what will happen all over the world 
if the Soviet system prevails. 

ee if yon m so kind, send me House 
Resolution 14, which earlier this year 
reintroduced. Hi 

I never took much stock in ple 
to write to Congressmen, not 
people don't bother writing, but because I 
figured Congressmen didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to letters anyway, even this when the 
Congressmen mail is postage free. 
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Meanwhile, the legislature prepared for a 
time that could include action on another 
explosive issue to fight for communism, 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Roman LAES, 
Ex- Senator From Estonia. 


New Tonk, N. V., May 8, 1963. 
Hon. Dante J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. FLoop: I have read your letter 
in the Tablet of April 25, 1963, re House 
Resolution 14. I would be willing to react 
favorably to your requests contained in your 
letter if I could get a copy of the bill. If 
you have a few extra copies, I would attempt 
to circulate it among my friends. I feel 
I cannot write an intelligent letter to Chatr- 
man H. W. Smrrx unless I know the bill. 
Therefore, I would appreciate it if you could 
send me a copy of it, or any amount you may 
be able to have at your disposal. 


Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE ERDESZ. 


— 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
Four FREEDOMS FOR UKRAINE, 


INC., 
New York, May 7, 1963. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN SMITH: I have the hon- 
or to express on behalf of our organization 
which encompasses over 5,000 dues-paying 
members the petition appealing to you to 
submit the House Resolution 14 (the Flood 
resolution) for vote in the House Rules 
Committee. 

Our petition is motivated by a great need 
to have a special House Committee on the 
Captive Nations which would constantly ex- 
pose before the American public Russian 
colonialism over scores of nations by means 
of highly authoritative investigations, would 
assist the President in formulating best pol- 
icies in respect to liberation of nations from 
Russian colonialism, and would contribute 
to liberation efforts of the said enslaved 
nations. 

Creation of such a committee will be hailed 
by all the subjugated peoples as a signifi- 
cant move by the freedom-loving Americans, 

Very sincerely yours, 
EUGENE LozyNnskyJ, 
b President. 

PS—As a typical dramatic case of Rus- 
sian colonialist methods may serve the mur- 
der perpetrated by the Soviet-Russian gov- 
ernment against the head of the Ukrainian 
national liberation movement, Stepan Ban- 
dera, and the prominent Ukrainian scholar, 
Dr. Lev Rebet, mentioned in the enclosed 
communication of the government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


Brooxtyn, N. T., May 3, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Please let me 
urge that quick action be taken on House 
Resolution 14 to establish a Commit- 


tee on the Captive Nations, which would ex-. 


pose the status of the captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R. 

To my mind, it is criminal negligence on 
the part of the United States not to pound 
away at this subject day and night. Rus- 
sia makes headlines about “colo- 
nialism,” and not one word is ever tossed 
back in her teeth. What in the world is 
wrong with us? Are we no longer worthy 
of the name of Americans? Do we no longer 
champion freedom? 
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The Good Guys and the Bad Guys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 23, 1963, Miss Miriam Ottenberg, 
the outstanding investigative reporter 
for the Washington Evening Star, made 
a talk before the Washington Kiwanis 
Club on crime and law enforcement in 
the District of Columbia. Miss Otten- 
berg is a Pulitzer Prize winner and one of 
the Nation's finest objective reporters. 

In her address to the Washington Ki- 
wanis Club she gave a sound analysis of 
the problems with which law enforce- 
ment officers in the District of Columbia 
are confronted. Miss Ottenberg is con- 
vinced that unless the so-called Mallory 
rule is reversed or modified and Wash- 
ington’s very fine police force is permit- 
ted to do its duty, crime will continue to 
flourish in the Nation's Capital. 

Under the able leadership of Chief 
Robert V. Murray, Washington has one 
of the most efficient police departments 
in the Nation. Chief Murray has an 
outstanding record of service and is 
recognized as being one of the Nation’s 
leading law enforcement officers. Chief 
Murray's department, however, has been 
hampered in law enforcement through 
the ban on investigative arrests, the so- 
called Mallory rule, and unrealistic court 
decisions. 

These factors are very ably presented 
in Miss Ottenberg’s fine speech before 
the Washington Kiwanis Club on May 
23. Asher talk concerns the most press- 
ing problem in the Nation’s Capital, I 
included it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Tue Goop GUYS AND THE BaD GUYS 

When I gave Tony Pritchard the title of 
my talk today—‘“The Good Guys and the 
Bad Guys”—I had in mind talking about 
the heroes and villains of my book—the 
Federal investigators versus the mobsters, 
traitors, spies, and dope traffickers, among 


that as a Nation 
we're the best protected people in the 
world—that from the time we wake up in the 
morning and take our vitamin pills until we 
catch the late news broadcasts, Federal 
agents somewhere in the d are 
making our lives safer, more comfortable, 
and more secure. 

I wanted to tell you, too, that thanks to 
support from you and the other good guys, 
we've gotten the local laws to run out of 
town a fancy collection of fraud artists, 
swindlers, and white collar cheats. J 

But the more I thought about it, the more 
I realized that, while what I said might be 
comforting, this is no time for complacency. 
I thought some more about my title and I 
realized that sometimes you can't tell the 
good guys from the bad guys without a score- 
card 


For instance, a learned judge recently at- 
tacked what he called the terror evoked by 
the threat of setting beasts against human 
beings. He was talking about the police 
department’s canine corps. He did not men- 
tion that a policeman with his dog was 
knocked down and beaten during the 
stadium riots but did not unleash his dog 
to defend him. Nor did this learned judge 
mention that the dogs are trained to hold, 
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not to bite. And the judge did not say that 
in some parts of this town, where it's not 
safe for a man on the beat to patrol alone, 
a policeman’s dog is the only protection he 
has against being attacked himself. 

So you might ask yourself, when a judge 
attempts to rouse public sentiment against 
the canine corps, is he a good guy or a bad 
guy? 

I'll have more to say about the same judge 
later. 

Another example: A lawyer who also hap- 
pens to be a loca! politician of some standing 
testified recently that Police Chief Murray’s 
earnest efforts to ease the Impact of the Mal- 
lory rule is an obsession that does the city 
no good. The politician said that he and 
the political organization he represents are 
violently opposed to any change in the Mal- 
lory rule. From where I sit, that politician 
can hardly be classed among the good guys. 

Now, Tony Pritchard wanted me to talk 
about District. crime all along. As you can 
see, I'm playing right into his hands. I had 
demurred at first because I thought you were 
tired of hearing about it. But I've changed 
my mind since reading some recent state- 
ments and misstatements on the subject. I 
think there’s an urgent need to get away 
from theories and back to facts for awhile. 

First of all, we've got this fact to face: 
Regardless of what anybody here says about 
the extent of crime, the word has gotten 
around the country that it’s not safe to visit 
Washington. A friend of mine in Chicago 
sent me a syndicated column about crime in 
Washington, which also quoted stories run- 
ning in Tampa, Pia. and Raleigh, N.C. 
There have been other widely distributed 
words about the situation here. United 
Press International sent a series on Wash- 
ington crime over the wires and we didn't 
look good. The Saturday Evening Post de- 
voted considerable space to the stadium riot 
and Washington’s other crime problems. 
There's another story on our crime in the cur- 
rent Look magazine. We'll no doubt get 
more of the same on a TV special tonight 
with the provocative title: “Washington: A 
City in Trouble.” 

So, fact No. 1 is that no matter how we 
gloss over the statistics, no matter how much 
the apologists point to crime in other cities, 
Washington has accumulated a national 
reputation for being crime riddled, 

For fact No. 2, let’s take a look at the rest 
of the country. There's no question that 
crime is on the increase throughout the 
country. It has been for over a decade. But 
from 1950 to 1960, when nationwide crime 
increased by 98 percent, it only increased 
hereby 10.7 percent. In other words, we 
don't have to parallel the national increase 
and in the past, we didn't. 

There is also no doubt, however, that 
Washington is viewed in a special light be- 
cause it is the Nation’s Capital. As a col- 
umnist wrote: 

“The administration and District of Co- 
lumbia law enforcers should make Washing- 
ton a safe and habitable community before 
telling other cities how to deal with their 
own crime and delinquency problems.” 

So the fact that Washington is not alone 
in its present crime increase is hardly a com- 
fort. Nor is it much comfort that we are 
Tth among 16 cities with populations rang- 
ing from 500,000 to a million. 

The FBI, in issuing its Uniform Crime 
Reports, has always cautioned against com- 
paring one city with another—believing that 
a more accurate gauge of how well a city 
copes with crime lies in a comparison of that 
city’s offenses from year to year. 

So, for fact No. 3, let's look at how we as 
a city did in the past and how we're doing 
now. Three different fiscal years are im- 
portant—1953, 1957, and 1963. 

In fiscal 1953, the rate of serious offenses 
reached the highest point of any period 
since the city adopted a more accurate count 
of crime in 1947. But in 1953, nobody was 
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talking about social problems as the root of 
the crime problem. The experts had a pretty 
good idea why crime hit a peak. The police 
annual r of that year put it this way: 
The adverse publicity recelved by some mem- 
bers of the force as a result of the congres- 
Sional crime hearings lowered public esteem 
for the entire force and might have been a 
tactor in the increase in juvenile crime. 

The police force was undermanned and 
demoralized, but Robert Murray had now 
become chief. Before the end of 1953, he 
had started crime on its downward trend. 
His cleanup job was thorough. He won the 
confidence not only of the community but 
of his own men. And he got more men. 

As a result, Washington’s crime trend 
Was reversed. While crime continued to 
climb across the Nation, it plummeted down- 
Ward here. So in fiscal 1957 police were able 
to report that crime in Washington had 
reached its lowest point in a decade. So, in 
the 10 years of the revised crime reporting 
System, we had hit both a crime high and 
a crime low. 

But, at the end of June 1957—the begin- 
ning of the 1958 fiscal year—the picture sud- 
denly began to change. You can see it dra- 
matically on a chart. It's like a V. You 
Can see the line of crime sliding steadily 
downward and then you can see the line 
Starting upward again. 

It has been climbing ever since. Thus, at 
the end of April 1963 serious offenses totaled 
48 percent more than they did at the end 
of June 1957. At this point, we are only 
8 below the alltime high of fiscal 

53. 


What caused the increase? Some have 
blamed it on the influx of Negroes from the 
South. But the infiux has been fairly steady 
for a long time. For instance, let’s look at 
the school statistics, which I think are some- 
thing of a population gage. In 1953, our all- 
time crime peak, there were 54,716 Negro 
children, or 54.27 percent of our school pop- 
ulation. In 1957, our alltime crime low, there 
were 73,723 Negro children, or 68 percent, 
in our schools. So the percentage of Negro 
children in the school population increased 
by 14 percent during the period of our great- 
est crime decrease. The Negro school popu- 
lation, of course, has continued to rise but, 
as I’ve tried to show, this is not a controlling 
factor, 

Besides, many of the criminals are 
Natives—both white and Negro. 

Some theorists have blamed the crime rise 
On the lack of job opportunities for Negroes. 
But Negroes now have many, many more job 
Opportunities than they had in 1957. Don't 
misunderstand me: There's still a lot of Job 
discrimination both by employers and 
Unions. We need the maximum coopera- 
tion of the entire community to give Negro 
youths, particularly, the training and op- 
Portunities they need to become an integral 
Part of the city’s responsible working force. 
I think every move in that direction con- 
tributes to a healthier and safer city. The 
point I've been making, however, is that 
the need to end job discrimination is recog- 
nized now much more fully than it was in 
1957 when crime was at its lowest point. 

Some have blamed the crime increase on 
slum living and housing discrimination. 
There are still a few slums but not Hike there 
Were in 1957. Southwest, a one-time high 
crime area, was leveled and those slums are 
gone. They're gone, too, in Foggy Bottom 
and in the mid-Northwest area where peo- 
ple lived in a maze of alleys. As for hous- 
ing discrimination, can you compare the 
city now with the way it was in 1957? 
People who talk in those terms just haven't 
ridden around the city in recent years. In 
fact, it was the leveling of the slums that 
distributed crime into previously safe areas. 

A crime rise can frequently be blamed on 
& corrupt police force, an undermanned 
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police force, a poorly equipped or incom- 
petently administered police force. Now, 
let's measure what's happened since 1957 in 
those terms. 

We've got an honest police chief and the 
men under his command either hew to the 
line or get out. As for manpower, we've got 
336 more police on the force than we did in 
1957. We still need more and I'll have some- 
thing to say about that later. 

My point now is that we have more police 
than we had in 1957 but crime has gone up. 

We also have a canine corps, which we 
didn’t have in 1957. By July, we'll have 75 
well-trained dogs on the street to patrol with 
the men, to chase felons, to track down 
prowlers, and to make their presence felt as 
a deterrent force where unruly groups gather. 

As for equipment, we~have 20 two-way 
radios for patrolman to use on the three 
shifts so now 60 policemen are equipped with 
walkie-talkies. We didn't have them in 1957. 

As for administration, a number of major 
improvements have been made. For in- 
stance, virtually all plainclothesmen in the 
precincts are now under the centralized 
control of the chief of detectives. Five de- 
tective districts have been established under 
the command of crack detectives. In this 
way, the men in charge of the detective dis- 
tricts can deploy detectives wherever they're 
needed over two or three precincts to follow 
a pattern of cases or to focus on a particular 
heinous crime. 

So, the crime increase since June of 1957 
can’t be blamed on a corrupt or incompetent 
force, either. 

I keep getting back to June 1957. That, as 
you recall, was the month the crime trend 
was reversed. In case any of you don't know 
what else happened that month, I'll tell you 
now. It was in June of 1957 that the Su- 
preme Court reversed the rape conviction of 
Andrew Mallory on the ground that his 
confession should not have been admitted in 
evidence against him because he was held 
too long between arrest and appearance be- 
fore a committing magistrate. 

I know this is an oft-told story to you but 
I have approached it in this way in an effort 
to deal with facts rather than theory. Now, 
I’m going to express an opinion shared by 
some learned Senators, professors, and consti- 
tutional lawyers. 

I don't believe that the Supreme Court 
ever intended its decision in the Mallory 
case to be interpreted as it has been by our 
Court of Appeals. I don't think the Supreme 
Court even visualized that a judge of our 
Court of Appeals would ever suggest that 
the coroner could not testify to his exam- 
ination of a dead body because the cor- 
oner would not have known where the body 
was if the killer had not confessed to bury- 
ing his wife in a dump. Yet that is literally 
what one of our appellate Judges wrote in the 
Killough case. 

Despite all the loose talk about Mallory 
being a Constitutional issue, the Supreme 
Court did not base its decision on the Consti- 
tution but on the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. Congress approved those rules 
and Congress can pass a law affecting those 
rules, In other words, it’s not a constitu- 
tional question and the Supreme Court never 
said it was. 

It’s a Federal rule affecting all Federal 
courts, but none of them have interpreted 
the Mallory decision like our Federal Court 
of Appeals. Federal agents tell me the only 
place they worry about the Mallory decision 
is in Washington. 

The Killough case is a perfect example of 
justice. Washington style. I'll review a few 
of the details. Killough's wife turned up 
missing. After she had been gone for days, 
her relatives insisted that Killough report 
her disappearance to police. He did and 
then left town. While he was gone, police 
found Mrs. Killough's car with blood spots 
on it. They told Killough’s girl friend to 
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call police if Killough showed up. He did 
and she notified police. 

Killough was questioned for about a day, 
maybe more. At that point, police were con- 
vinced Mrs. Killough was dead but they 
couldn't proceed until they found the body. 

Knowing the courts, they could assume 
that if Killough confessed, the confession 
would not be given to the jury because of 
the Mallory rule. But at that point, their 
interest was in finding the wife. Well, Kil- 
lough finally said he had killed his wife and 
buried her on the dump. They dug her up 
and charged Killough with murder. Killough 
then went before a committing magistrate 
who duly warned him of his rights. 

A day or two later, a detective went to 
the jail to see Killough. His purpose was 
to find out what arrangements Killough 
wanted made for his wife's funeral and the 
detective also had some of Killough's clothes 
he wanted to return to him. While the de- 
tective was at the jail, a lawyer friend of 
Killough’s showed up and offered his serv- 
ices, Killough said he had made other ar- 
rangements. Then, Killough became a com- 
pulsive talker. He wanted to unburden him- 
self and he did so at length. This, mci- 
dentally, is not unusual. Police across the 
world have told me that once a killer is 
caught, he frequently develops a great desire 
to talk, to rationalize, to j and some- 
how to purge himself through confession. 
Killough was like that. 

At Killough’s trial, the judge threw out 
the prearraignment confession as expected 
under the Mallory rule. The judge allowed 
the jury to hear about the confession Kil- 
lough made at the jail because by that time 
Killough had been arraigned and warned and 
offered counsel, . 

The court of appeals reversed the convic- 
tion on the ground that the jail éonfession 
was prompted by the earlier confession— 
what the court calls “the fruit of the poi- 
sonous tree.” As I said, one judge went 
further and wanted to throw out the coro- 
ner's testimony because he considered that, 
too, was the fruit of the poisonous tree. 

The Government is now attempting to try 
Killough again, without the confessions, of 
course. It’s touch and go whether enough 
evidence will get to the jury for a convic- 
tion and if he is convicted, whether the 
court of appeals will let it stand. 

In other words, a confessed killer stands 
a better than even chance of walking out of 
jail. That's justice, Washington style. 

We don't have to worry about Mallory him- 
self any more. He made the mistake of 
shifting his scene of operation to Philadel- 
phia when he walked out of death row. In 
Philadelphia, he was arrested for a similar 
crime and was sentenced to serve 11 to 23 
years. 

But we do have to worry about criminals 
from other parts of the country who have 
heard about Washington’s reputation for let- 
ting confessed criminals escape justice. 

If you think that’s an exaggeration, con- 
sider the case of the kidnap rapist who ab- 
ducted two young women at 10th and G 
Streets, forced them on a nightmare ride 
through town and raped one of them. When 
he was caught later in Philadelphia, during 
another crime, he made a phony confession 
to a murder in Washington. He explained 
after he was brought back that he thought 
his chances of getting off were better in 
Washington than in Philadelphia. 

The learned judge I mentioned earlier 
the one who wants to get rid of the canine 
corps—said recently: “I doubt that the per- 
petrators of crime calculate the length of 
time during which they may be interrogated 
by the police before deciding where to snatch 
a purse.” 

Well, he may doubt it, but I've got a case 
to illustrate that the criminals are well 
aware of the benefits to them of the Mallory 
rule as our courts interpret it. 
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Recently a Congressman was attacked in 
an alley. Police arrested a girl accomplice 
who proceeded to identify her male confed- 
crates. When one of them was brought in to 
confront her, the first thing he asked her 
was whether she had made a statement. She 
eald she had. Then, he asked her whether 
she'd made the statement before or after 
arraignment. 

When she said she hadn't been arraigned 
yet, he shrugged and said, “Oh well, the 
statement don't count.” He may have been 
illiterate but he sure knew about Mallory. 

It's because Chief Murray has seen the ef- 
fects of the Mallory decision at first hand 
that he gives top priority to getting the 
Mallory rule eased for the sake of District 
law enforcement. The politician who said 
Chief Murray has an obsession about the 
Mallory rule did not mention that both U.S. 
Attorney Acheson—a Democrat—and his Re- 
publican predecessor, Oliver Gasch, both 
have argued strongly to get the law changed. 
Are they obsessed, too? 

There is now legislation before Congress 
to clarify the Mallory decision so police will 
no longer be handcuffed in trying to solve 
crimes. The Star agrees with the police, the 
prosecutors, and a number of legislators that 
this is must legislation. 

When the rate of offenses goes up, the only 
consolation is that the crimes are solved. 
Here again we are in trouble. Between the 
Mallory rule and 2 years of official criti- 
cism of investigative arrests—winding up in 
an outright ban—police have been unable 
to solve near as many crimes as they have in 
the past. Until 2 years ago, Washington 
had the highest rate of solving crimes in the 
country. In 2 years, the clearance rate 

from 59 percent of the serious 
crimes to 45 percent. That's still far above 
the national average of 27 percent but it 
means a lot more crimes are going unsolved 
and a lot more criminals are remaining at 
large to commit further crimes. 

If arrests for investigation are unconstitu- 
tional as the lawyers say, then, of course, 
they shouldn't be allowed. But police have 
to have some alternative. 

At this point, police face this dilemma. 
Either they let a suspect remain at large 
free to run, free to dispose of his loot—until 
they have enough probable cause to believe 
they've definitely got the right man. Or 
they pick him up and charge him with a 
crime he may not have committed. They will 
release him, of course, as soon as they've 
checked out his alibi but there's a charge of 
murder or robbery or rape on his record. 
That record cannot be expunged under pres- 
ent law. 

What's the solution? Under the Mallory 
rule, you can’t hold onto a man once he's 
charged long enough to bring in witnesses for 
identification, long enough to question him, 
long enough for a reenactment of the crime, 
long enough for him to reveal where he hid 
the loot. Under the ban on investigative 
arrests, police must charge a man first and 
check his alibi later. Police may then let 
him go, but they can’t let go of the record. 

In this quandry, Chief Murray has proposed 
a uniform arrest act under which police 
would be able to hold a man up to 6 hours 
without him, Unless the Mallory 
rule is substantially changed, Congress will 
have to consider some such alternative to 
Investigate arrests. 

In the immediate future, there are several 
measures that warrant the support of you 
and all other Washingtonians who are con- 
cerned not only with the kind of reputation 
we're getting across the Nation but also with 
the kind of dangers we're running at home. 


First on the list is a change in the Mallory 
rule. 

Socond, as I mentioned before, we do need 
more police on the street. We are authorized 
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to have a 3,000-man force but Congress has 
never appropriated enough money. We're 
still 100 men short. So, the second measure 
deserving support is for an appropriation 
large enough to bring the force to 3,000 men 
as authorized by Congress. 

A third measure deserving support in the 
interest of more police protection is a pend- 
ing bill authorizing the Police Department 
to handle special detalls such as the Major 
Cooper parade and Presidential appearances 
with off-duty pollcemen who would be paid 
at straight time for their work. This would 
keep the police on duty at their regular posts 
while providing enough manpower for the 
special details which are an integral part of 
policing in the Nation’s Capital. 

I've talked about the causes and some of 
the possible cures from the point of view of 
a reporter, I'd like to close with the words 
of a former criminal court judge, now a 
Member of Congress, who had her purse 
snatched outside her apartment just two 
blocks from her Capitol office. 

Said Congresswoman GRIFFITHS: “The 
courts in this town are just too lenient. 
When a police officer goes to a lot of trouble 
to find a thief and take him down to court, 
then nothing is done, the police officer is 
demoralized.” 

Congresswoman GRIFFITHS decided to give 
up her convenient apartment in the Capitol 
Hill area and move to Virginia. Perhaps if 
an aroused community of good guys gets be- 
hind some of the measures we've been dis- 
cussing and the police have a chance to get 
rid of the bad guys, maybe then we can 
bring the Congresswoman back into the 
District. At the same time, we'll bring back 
some of the visitors who have been warned 
to stay out of Washington—the city in 
trouble. 


Foreign Aid—Inflation—Fiscal Crises— 
Economic Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
restrained Federal Government’s spend- 
ing, the abandonment of any intent to 
balance the national budget, the ex- 
pressed objective of the administration 
to artificially stimulate the economy by 
massive deficits, the deliberate adoption 
of policies to create inflationary higher 
prices by cheapening the dollar, are all 
contributing to an inevitable series of 
fiscal crises and economic chaos. 

The Cheektowaga Times is a most re- 
sponsible newspaper, published at Cheek- 
towaga, N.Y. It is circulated in the Buf- 
falo, N. L., suburban area. E 

This newspaper recently published a 
concise editorial pointing out the dan- 
gerous consequences of this Nation’s fis- 
cal policies and programs. 

This is a most appropriate time for this 
Congress, our executive department, and 
the people of the Nation to give sober 
thought to the fiscal, economic, and po- 
litical truths contained in this editorial. 

I congratulate the Cheektowaga Times 
upon the publication of this article with 
which I am in complete accord. 
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The article follows: 
FOREIGN Ar THREATENS Our DOLLAR 


The U.S. foreign aid p: is threaten- 
ing the American dollar. It is subsidizing 
foreign competition with our own manufac- 
turers and industries. It is draining our 
gold supply and creating a highly unfavor- 
able balance of payments. 

In short, the foreign aid program is en- 
dangering our entire economy. - These facts 
are obvious and easily substantiated. 

Why do the budget planners overlook this 
situation when offering theories and strate- 
gems for curing our ailing economy? 

Why do they omit mention of one sure 
step toward national solvency: a drastic cut 
in our foreign aid and military assistance 
programs? 

At little or no interest, the United States 
is regularly extending 60-year loans to for- 
eigners. Our Government must raise money 
for these loans by borrowing on short term 
at high interest rates. This has contributed 
to the raising of the Federal debt limit re- 
peatedly. 

The “temporary” authorization is now $308 
billion, and the groundwork is being laid to 
raise it again. 

Serious suggestions have been offered to 
have the ceiling on the national debt re- 
moved entirely. Efforts also have been made 
to remove the legal requirement for a gold 
reserve. ; 

These changes could lead to unbridled 
spending and a nonstop trip to bankruptcy. 

Leaders of the Soviet Union frequently de- 
fine the primary goal of world communism 
as the collapse of the capitalistic system. 
Most of the free world economy is tied to 
the U.S. dollar, so a foremost goal of every 
mistaken leader is to wreck the economy of 
the United States. 

If they succeed, they will have won their 
struggle without dropping a bomb or firing 
a single gun. When a nation’s economy col- 
lapses, concentration of power is inevitable. 

Before the people become aware of what 
is happening, they find themselves saddled 
with artificial fixing of prices for goods and 
services. Wages are set by the central au- 
thority and government takes over owner- 
ship and management of industries, business, 
and farms. 

The emergence of an all-powerful dictator 
is but a simple step from this point. 

If the United States were to succumb to 
totalitarianism, it would mean the end of 
freedom everywhere on earth. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that mankind's destiny 
upon this earth depends upon the preserva- 
tion of a free economy in the United States. 

Despite the danger signals, despite the low 
level of our gold reserves, the unwarranted 
foreign ald appropriations continue. Some 
of these appropriations are granted to nations 
we hope are our allies and friends. But they 
also go in great abundance to neutrals, to 
so-called neutrals who are really antagonistic 
to us, and to our outspoken Communist 
enemies, 

Including the interest on the money we 
have borrowed in order to give it away, the 
total foreign aid account is more than $110 
billion. This Is one-third of the national 
debt. 

To relate foreign aid more closely to our 
personal pocketbooks, remember that foreign 
aid programs consume the equivalent of 22 
cents out of every dollar we pay in personal 
income taxes each year. K 

This flight of money has seriously weak- 
ened our economy. It has swollen the size 
of the national debt to grotesque proportions. 
Now our solicitous friends overseas are be- 
ginning to worry about a collapse of the 
dollar and are preparing for such a calamity. 

It is time to call a halt to this squander- 
ing of our own lifeblood. 


1963 
American Checks and Balances 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday evening, May 27, 1963, the 
Masons of the District of Columbia and 
Nearby Lodges presented the Grand 
Master of Masons Award to the Honor- 
able Harry FLOOD BYRD, U.S. Senator 
from the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

In the program for the dinner there 
Was an article by Charles Bruce Gilley, 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of the District of Columbia, en- 
titled “American Checks and Balances,” 

Which in my mind presents an excellent 
explanation of the workings of our gov- 
ernment and worthy of the study of all 
of those interested in the perpetuation 
of our form of government. 

AMERICAN CHECKS AND BALANCES 


The world seems filled with sombre folk 
Whose mission appears to trouble the gullible 
With thoughts that our cherished civiliza- 
tion is on the edge of oblivion. Before one 
Succumbs to this destructive idea, your 
Grand Master urges all Americans, yes, even 
those of non-American affiliation, to hold 
before them, in plain view, the fabric into 
which has been twined and intertwined the 
history of this great Nation. Look at it, 
Study it, revere it. 

Personalities assume their immortal places 
in this masterpiece of government—George 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Paul Revere, 
Daniel Boone, Daniel Webster, Benjamin 
Franklin, Henry Clay, Thomas Jefferson, 
Marquis de Lafayette, Andrew Jackson, Rob- 
ert E. Lee, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, all of history, while in life looms 
the indomitable Harry S. Truman, Harry 
Flood Byrd, our distinguished guest and his 
long line of patriotic forebears, together with 
Other patriotic leaders now showing the 
World that the true spirit of America still 
Shines and glows in the darkness of the 
doubt and despair raised by the unbelieving. 

The pessimist, or the destructionist, sees 
the fabric losing its fiber, sapping its own 

. He views world happenings as in- 
Clusive of all peoples. He cringes before 
the military might of communism—but his- 
tory is devoid of any lowering of the stand- 
ards of the American people because of the 
Offensive power of any nation. He fears the 
Pressure of this false ideology as creating in 
our people the all-motivating desire for ma- 
terial things. How false, as we contemplate 
the blessings and privileges accorded every 
man, woman, and child under the broad con- 
cepts of the American Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

The pessimist blindly, yet erroneously, sees 
his fellow Americans, even his Nation, deny- 
ing the existence of Almighty God, in line 
with the apparent boast of those who cling to 
beliefs without faith. 

America, with its checks and balances, 
holds the fabric of its existence in venera- 
tion, and proudly displays to all mankind 
the sources and foundations of its greatness, 
Its power, and its position in the world of 
men and nations. 

- First, the spiritual quality by which the 
dignity of man becomes the watchword. 
This means reliance upon the basic qualities 
of our forefathers, those qualities which have 
held together so tightly whenever the evils 
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attendant upon destruction, either by self or 


k foreign design, have imperiled our national 


or individual status. 

Second, the power of strength—military or 
economic—which enables the Nation to with- 
stand attempts of those not of our family 
group to take unfair and unannounced ad- 
vantage of a people whose aims are peace 
and tranquillity in the hearts of men and 
among nations. 

Third, the certainty of faith in the good- 
ness and the divine might of the Supreme 
Being, the one great source of power to 
overcome doubts and fears, and to establish 
and maintain, in the souls of men, determi- 
nation, ability, wisdom, and desire to carry 
on the true principles of democracy and 
brotherhood. 

These sources and foundations of the dig- 
nity of man, the need for military and eco- 
nomic power, and the reliance upon the 
unwavering strength and guidance of God, 
we find reposed in (1) the people of Amer- 
ica, as they perpetuate the principles of 
government bequeathed by their forebears, 
(2) the home, where such principles are 
taught generation after generation, (3) the 
church, where faith in man and God is made 
a part of our daily lives, (4) the public 
schools, where democracy and decency are 
the fundamentals leading to good citizen- 
ship, and (5) the craft of freemasonry, 
where all of these qualities are taught and 
woven into the tapestry of men’s souls. 

America's checks and balances are secure, 
sound and imperishable. Her people listen 
not to the pessimist of thought and action, 
but place their faith and trust in those in- 
destructible affiliates of man’s dignity 
among his brethren, the American system 
of home life, the church of the living God, 
the public educational system, and the fra- 
ternal ties which bind man to man, and 
nation to nation. 

CHARLES Bruce GILLEY. 


Television and Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
21, 1963, Mr. Robert W. Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the board, National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., gave a talk before the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, meet- 
ing at Miami, Fla., on the subject of 
“Television and Children.” The subject 
is of great interest to the American peo- 
ple and what Mr. Sarnoff had to say on 
this subject is timely. 

Part of his remarks are addressed to 
the role of educational television as dis- 
tinguished from commercial broadcast- 
ing. There is quite a public debate go- 
ing on at the present time as to what 
the proper roles are of educational and 
commercial television respectively. Mr. 
Sarnoff’s views on this particular sub- 
ject ought to be noted as a part of this 
public debate. 

Mr. Sarnoff's remarks are as follows: 

TELEVISION AND CHILDREN 

My credentials for appearing before you 
today are now at the ages of 4, 6, and 19. 
They are three girls and they are all in the 
process of acquiring a formal education. In 
common with most other youngsters in the 
United States, they enjoy watching television 
and they are not bashful about it. When 
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a program their father wants to view on 
NBC happens to conflict with one of their 
favorites on another channel, the audience 
of the National Broadcasting Co. sometimes 
declines by one. 

Nevertheless, I share with my children, as 
many other parents share with theirs, an 
interest in their television viewing as well 
as in their education. Not that I equate 
the two. I could not, and I would not, sug- 
gest that commercial television has the same 
altruistic goals, for example, as the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
schoolroom, the living room, and the mar- 
ketplace are obviously different milieus, with 
differing disciplines and motivations, 

Yet, I believe there is much common 
ground that the parent, the teacher and 
the broadcaster can occupy, and it is my 
hope to convince you that a joint explora- 
tion of this territory can produce tangible 
rewards for the children with whom we are 
concerned. 

Like the process of learning, television is 
literally everywhere. Fifty million Ameri- 
can families, the occupants of 91 percent of 
all the homes in this Nation, possess tele- 
vision sets which, in the course of a week, 
are watched with varying degrees of interest 
and consistency by one or more members of 
the household. 

Children form an avid and substantial 
segment of this vast audience. Today, the 
child of 15 does not know a world without 
television. It was there, in bulky small- 
screen size, when he was in his cradle. As 
he progressed from the nursery, television 
progressed to the larger screen, the slimmed- 
down portable set, and even to color. 

In the modern era, television has become 
as entrenched in the house as the bath or 
the telephone. The 15-year-old watches 
with aplomb a program sent in color to an 
orbiting satellite in outer space and re- 
transmitted to his home receiver. He sees, 
at the same time as Sir Winston Churchill 
in London, the first honorary citizenship 
ever bestowed by an American President in 
ceremonies conducted at the White House. 

Tomorrow, today’s adolescent will watch 
television transmitted in full color to and 
from any areas of the civilized world. Sing- 
apore, Sydney, Suez and Stockholm will be 
as easily available technically as San Fran- 
cisco is today; and quite possibly they will 
be seen on wall-size mural television, the 
successor to the present receiver. 

Nor is it fanciful conjecture to speculate 
that today’s 15-year-old will one day know 
and possess other forms of television that 
now are only scientific laboratory concep- 
tions. For example, through advances in 
the miniaturization and integration of com- 
ponents, We may have sometime in the 
decade of the 70's color television sets no 
larger than the transitorized radio you now 
carry in your pocket. 

Dramatic advances are also being achieved 
in the utilization of the outer reaches of the 
radio spectrum. There are billions of un- 
used communications channels in the ultra- 
high frequency range which science will some 
day unlock for the use of man. My chil- 
dren and yours may well have their own 
private broadcast frequency, just as we now 
have our own telephone number. 

The prospect of personal communications, 
sight and sound, between any two individ- 
uals any place in the world is not beyond our 
children's grasp. Indeed, before the current 
crop of teenagers become octogenarian, it 
may be in television and voice communica- 
tion with individuals on other planets. 

This is a sepeculative glimpse of the tele- 
viison of our children’s tomorrow, but what 
of television today? 

Is it, as some allege, an electronic Pied 
Piper beguiling children from their parents, 
their studies and outdoor sports and piping 
them off to armchair hibernation? 
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The television industry would be the last 
to deny that television holds enormous mag- 


netism for children. Some 90 percent of all 


youngsters in the United States under the 
age of 12—nearly 40 million children—watch 
television during the course of a typical week. 
Between the ages of 13 and 17, it rises to 
97 percent, or more than 15 million teenagers. 

Before we attempt to evaluate television’s 
influence on children, we should be clear 
about who is being influenced. As every par- 
ent and teacher knows, a child is quick- 
silver—not today what he was yesterday, nor 
again what he will be tomorrow. There are 
light years of differences in the interests 
and responses of 6-year-old boys and 3-year- 
old girls. To the kindergarten child, high 
schoo! possesses the remoteness of the planet 
Venus. 

These differences; I think, make it impor- 
tant for all of us—parents, teachers and 
broadcasters alike—to tread softly when it 
comes to originating or endorsing broad 
generalities about the influence of television 
on children. The audience of children is 
not monolithio—it is a complex of different 


clusions we can reach with reasonable as- 
surance, based on extensive research con- 
ducted both within and without the indus- 
try. Primarily, children actively seek some- 
thing when they watch television. A recent 
study stated that nothing could be farther 
from the truth than the notion that children 
are sitting victims, and television bites them. 

While much remains to be done in devel- 
oping information in this area, some realis- 
tio yardsticks for measuring television’s 
effects on children have emerged from such 
carefully researched books as Television in 
the Lives of Our Children,” by Wilbur 
-Schramm, and “Television and the Child,” 
by Hilde Himmelweit. 

These studies show that children who 
watch television carry certain advantages 
with them when they enter school. They 
have larger vocabularies than the children 
who seldom or never watch television. They 
take more interest in hobbies; and they 
have a broader and more detailed knowledge 
of the world around them. Television-view- 
ing children move increasingly toward good 
quality magazines. They read more of both 
general magazines and news magazines. 
Significantly, they also read books on a wider 
range of subjects. In the television decade, 
publication of juvenile books is up 200 per- 
cent, and library circulation is up more than 
50 percent. One study of the subject has 
concluded that “book comes into 
its own not despite television but because 
of it.” 

I believe it is a reasonable assumption that 
television has hélped the younger child in 
adapting to society. It has demonstrably 
improved his performance in the world of 
reality. It has also allowed him to peer 
through the window that opens on a world 
of fantasy, beginning with those simple hot- 
pursuit animal cartoons and ranging up- 
ward to more sophisticated entertainments, 
such as “The Wizard of Oz,” Mary Martin's 
“Peter Pan,“ and Walt Disney's Wonder- 
ful World of Color”—experiences enjoyed by 
millions of adults as well as children. 

Because differing attitudes and purposes 
enter into viewing, different children seek 
different things from television. It consti- 
tutes a kind of vast living library to them, 
and they make their selections in the same 
way that they take books from a library 
shelf. The selections may please, bore or 
absorb, but the child generally is success- 
ful in finding what he is seeking. 

Of course, some problems and conflicts are 
unavoidable. In attempting to satisfy many 
different appetites, television must also pro- 
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vide abundant and varied selections for 
grown-ups. This accounts in major part 
for the broad range of offerings on televi- 
sion—from westerns to situation comedies, 
from mysteries to dramas, from cartoons to 
news and public affairs programs. 

Not every program can suit every taste. 
While most youngsters derive constructive 
pleasure or amiable diversion from televi- 
sion entertainment offerings, some children 
are impressionable to the slightest nuances 
or suggestions. An unfortunate few are 
neurotic or disturbed. 

Let me give you an example of how en- 
tangled the best intentioned efforts can be- 
come. Experimental studies have been con- 
ducted to determine the effects of television 
on disturbed and delinquent youngsters. 
The findings are interesting. Certain situa- 
tion comedies that showed children in a 
Pleasant home with well-adjusted parental 
relationships were highly, upsetting. The 
disturbed child never knew such homelife 
could exist, and it was a deeply frustrating 
experience to see what he had not known. 
Yet it would be unreasonable to conclude 
that television should therefore eliminate 
family situation comedies. Were we to con- 
struct program schedules solely on the basis 
of suitability to all children, or to specified 
children with specific problems, we would 
penalize vast segments of the total audience. 

As a father of three, I know what audacity 
it takes to propose an added child-rearing 
activity to a parent. But as a broadcaster, I 
suggest that television’s role for children 
should be more than that of an! auxiliary 
babysitter or pacifier. 

Since time immemorial, parents have as- 
sumed responsibility for their children’s food, 
dress, sleep, study, and play. Is it because 
television is relatively new, or so much taken 
for granted, that many parents have not 
realized their responsibility for their chil- 
dren's viewing? Is this why many teachers 
have not become more active in guiding their 
students in the use of television_as a tool 
for learning, as well as an instrument for 
entertainment? A recent study indicated, 
for example, that only one child in five had 
been asked by his teacher to watch any tele- 
vision p. . 

Yet informative and stimulating program- 
ing is provided by commercial broadcasters 
in far greater quantity and variety than 
many parents or teachers seem to recog- 
nize. This includes programs in the enter- 
tainment field, such as “Mr. Novak,” depict- 
ing the life and times of a high school 
teacher, or a series based on the work of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, both of which NBC will launch this 
fall. It includes a wide range of docu- 
mentaries such as “Encyclopedia of Com- 
munism,” “The River Nile,” and “American 
Landmark: Lexington-Concord,” as well as 


and special news programs on cur- 


regular 
rent events and their significance. 

Beyond these, broadcasters offer certain 
programs designed specifically as information 
vehicles for children. The NBC series 
“Exploring” represents an enlightening case 
history. In planning it to meet the require- 
ments of children between the ages of 5 


and 11, we did a good deal of careful pre- 


liminary research on structure and con- 
tent—including the most suitable time 
period, the information and interest levels 
of the different age groups, and their use 
of television. 

We also supplied professionally prepared 
study guides to 260,000 teachers, outlining 
the subjects treated in each program in the 
series—mathematics, science, social studies, 
music appreciation, and language—so they 
could be coordinated with classroom work. 

Recently, Exploring“ won a Peabody 
Award as “an outstanding television series 
for youth and children.” It also received 
the Thomas Alva Edison Award for “Best 
Children’s Program.” 
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Yet it is a sad fact that “Exploring” 
reaches only a fraction of its potential audi- 
ence. One reason is that, although it is 
the most viewed of all comparable educa- 
tional programs, it has difficulty matching 
the magnetic pull of competitive entertain- 
ment shows. Another reason would appear 
to be that teachers have not, through the 
use of study guides or other means avail- 
able to them, done enough to encourage the 
viewing of “Exploring.” 

Little purpose would be gained if this 
meeting were to be used as just one more 
platform for the cataloging of shortcomings, 
yours or ours. But I do urge you, both 
parents and teachers, to acquaint yourself 
more thoroughly with the affirmative values 
television has to offer young people, and to 
guide your children and students in its use. 

Only you, as parents, know your child as an 
individual and know what is best for him; 
only you can gage his sensitivities, his emo- 
tional range, his changing desires. You do 
not surrender to him the right to eat nothing 
but jellybeans every day, and by the same 
token, you can help balance his television 
diet as his needs dictate. 

An affirmative role also falls to the teacher, 
who is perhaps the most important external 
influence in stimulating youthful viewing. 
You can encourage your students to watch 
programs of an informative nature. You 
can assign televised documentaries and news 
programs on the same basis that you now 
make assignments from the daily press. 

As parents and teachers respond to this 
responsibility, and as more and more chil- 
dren watch the programs that you consider 
educationally and informatively appropriate, 
you will provide the broadcaster with a 
powerful stimulant for an intensified effort 
in this direction. 

I, have been dealing with commercial 
broadcasting, and with the ways in which 
you can guide your children and students 
into constructive viewing patterns. Beyond 
commercial broadcasting, television offers 
another resource for enlightenment, much 
smaller in its current dimensions, but with 
infinite promise if properly developed.. This 
is the field of educational television, whose 
role has been under continuing discussion— 
a discussion which has become more spirited 
in recent weeks. I would like to outline my 
conception of its role. 

The function and potential of educational 
television vis-a-vis commercial broadcasting 
should not be confused by invoking such 
catchwords as “competitive” versus “supple- 
mentary” service, or “broad” versus narrow“ 
programing, or “cultural” versus “commer- 
cial” presentations. What is truly needed is 
an examination in precise and realistic terms 
of the contributions educational television 
can make, and the basis on which it can be 
supported, 

A fundamental distinction between educa- 
tional television and commercial broadcast- 
ing is the fact that the former is precluded 
by law from obtaining its financial support 
from the advertising of products or services. 
This imposes limitations on the scope of its 
operations, yet opens opportunities for it 
which are not feasible for commercial broad- 
casting. 

Educational television, unlike commercial 
br does not have the revenues to 
support a wide range of costly entertainment 
and information programs, including a com- 
prehensive worldwide news service—all di- 
rected to a total public. 

However, since educational television is 
not dependent on wide popular acceptance, 
it has unique opportunities. It has the 
opportunity to present in detail subjects 
which are of special interest to some mem- 
bers of the total audience. It has the oppor- 
tunity for program experimentation which 
may initially attract a small number of 
viewers, And it has the all-important oppor- 
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tunity for formal instruction, as a major 
contribution to meeting the critical problems 
of an overburdened educational system from 
elementary school through college. 

It is semantic futility to argue whether 
fulfillment of these opportunities results in a 
“broad” or “narrow” service. Educational 
television is by its very nature a specialized 
Service, as compared with commercial broad- 
casting. But within its own framework and 
Purpose, educational television can be as 
broad as the needs it fulfills. 

Again, generalizations do not clarify the 
Question of whether educational and com- 
mercial television are properly competitive. 
Both forms of television compete with each 
Other, each in its own way, in seeking to 
engage viewer interest. 

Viewed in this light, commercial and edu- 
cational television are interacting, and by 
enriching each other, can enlarge the total 
Contribution of television to the Nation. 
Commercial television is structured to at- 
tract vast audiences of all ages and educa- 
tional levels; to bring significant aspects 
of our world to millions, through drama and 
Music, through documentaries on art and 
science, history, geography and current af- 
fairs; and by doing so, to acquaint viewers 
With new cultural and intellectual experi- 
ences to which they may never have been ex- 
Posed before. Educational television, on the 
Other hand, has the capacity to explore areas 
in greater detail and to provide more intense 
involvement for viewers who have well-de- 
Veloped interests or professional needs; and 
to carry forward interests already awakened, 
in some cases, by commercial television. 

Let me be Within NBC's “Today” 
show viewed daily by nearly 8 million peo- 
Ple, the noted art critic Aline Saarinen has 
Spoken challengingly and interestingly on 
Various milestones in the history of art. Her 
recent illustrated discussion with Marcel 
Duchamps about the sensation his paintings 
Created at the New York Armory show—a 
half-century ago—prompted, I am sure, a 
Teal sense of curiosity among some viewers 
to know more about the art of this signifi- 
Cant period. What more logical an area for 
educational television than to d to 
Such awakened interest with a series dealing 
in detail with the artistic explosion of the 
early part of this century? 

This capacity of educational television to 
Probe deeply and to develop in sophisticated 
detall subjects of special interest does not 

commercial television’s function of 
serving and stimulating mass audiences with 
Cultural and informational programs, On 
the contrary, commercial broadcasting itself 
Can benefit from those experiments which 
educational television has unlimited freedom 
to conduct. 

Another vital area of educational tele- 
Vision's potential is its enormous value as 
& teaching resource. At a time when all 
education is burdened by shortages of teach- 
ers and facilities, when educational require- 
ments are outstripping conventional meth- 
Ods of instruction, the use of educational 
television as an integrated part of the edu- 
cational system is not only indicated but 
is imperative. It can bring an added dimen- 
Sion to the classroom through a variety of 
effective audio-visual techniques; it can 
shoulder a part of the teaching burden itself 
through in-home courses, and it can give 
the most gifted instructors exposure in 
thousands of classrooms instead of one. 

In order for educational stations to realize 
their full potential in these areas of spe- 
Clalized need, they must establish a base of 
financial stability. No broadcasting enter- 
Prise can plan its future soundly if com- 
Pelled to divert its creative resources into 
& search for miscellaneous and uncertain 
benefactions. The high enthusiasm quotient 
Propelling educational television is not in 
itself enough to assure the future; it must 
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be accompanied by sound fiscal planning on 
a long-range and continuing basis. 

This financial support, it seems to me, 
must come essentially from two sources: 
viewers who value the specialized service 
of an educational station and are willing 
to contribute to its continuance; and edu- 
cational foundations and institutions—in- 
cluding elementary schools, high schools, and 
colleges—that join with it as a teaching 
resource. It is particularly through the latter 
group that a financial base can be established 
for educational television, in addition to the 
important resources furnished by viewer 
contributions. 

In my judgment, those who discount the 
teaching aspect of educational television 
would undermine one of its basic functions; 
and those who discount the educational com- 
munity as a source for permanent financing 
of educational television are unrealistic in 
failing to recognize its need for stability and 
continuity of income. It is incredible to me 
that programs designed for the specific pur- 
pose of teaching should be regarded as un- 
worthy of educational television's mission, or 
as doing violence to its cultural potential. 

As parents and teachers, you can con- 
tribute profoundly to the maximum develop- 
ment of both the commercial and educa- 
tional forms of television. You can do so 
by seeking out and selecting the best of 
all that commercial television has to offer 
you, your families and your pupils. As 
thoughtful citizens and as members of a 
Tespected and responsible organization, you 
can encourage the establishment and devel- 
opment of educational television in your 
communities and help with its financial sup- 
port, individually and through your school 
systems, 

Over 2,200 years ago, the Greek playwright 
Menander wrote: “Children should not be 
led into the right paths by severity but by 
persuasion.” Together we can guide our 
children to the right paths of television view- 
ing, not by severity and denial, but by the 
mutual persuasion of proper program de- 
velopment by broadcasters, proper program 
selection by parents and proper program as- 
signment by teachers. 


Hon. Fritz Lanham 
SPEECH 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Trise to pay tribute, along with my Texas 
colleagues, to the Honorable Fritz Lan- 
ham, of Fort Worth, Tex., who served in 
this body with distinction from 1919 to 
1947. Unfortunately, I was not as priv- 
ileged as some of the Texas delegation 
to serve along with this illustrious gen- 
tleman; but on the fortunate side got 
to know him quite well during his 16 
years with Trinity River Improvement 
Association which he so ably represented 
here in Washington. 

I think it is entirely fitting that Fritz 
receive his floral tributes from this great 
body which he served so well. Fritz was 
always ready and willing to lend a help- 
ing hand, and I know he was of great 
help to me during my freshman years 
in the House of Representatives. His 
advice and wise counsel on matters in 
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which he was well versed were graciously 
accepted. Mr, Speaker, I know that all 
in this Congress who were privileged to 
know Fritz wish he and his lovely wife 
well in his coming years of a well-earned 
retirement. 


Falls City Missionary’s Faith Paramount 
in Battle With Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON: ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
story of a courageous individual is al- 
ways an interesting story. We are in- 
trigued by the question, “What would I 
do in that situation?” But to those of 
us who merely read about such individ- 
uals, there is always a bit of unreality 
involved. To those who live the stories, 
there is nothing but reality. 

To those of us who are fortunate 
enough to be healthy, there is too often 
a sense of unreality attached to the bat- 
tle currently being waged against kill- 
ing and crippling disease. To those who 
are stricken, there is only reality. 

The stories of the courageous ones 
who are daily fighting this battle should 
serve as reminders that the battle is not 
one to be left to the afflicted. 

A young Nebraskan, Rev. Ingram 
Yoder, and his wife, Delpha, had 
decided to dedicate their lives to the mis- 
sionary work of the Methodist Church. 
They had spent some years in Chile and 
had been blessed with two fine children 
while serving in that post. Last year, 
while on leave for further study, they ` 
discovered that the young man had can- 
cer. 
With the hope that it will inspire all 
of us to do our part in the fight against 
this dread disease, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the moving account which re- 
cently appeared in the Falls City (Nebr.) 
Journal concerning the courageous 
activity of this fine family after their 
heartbreaking discovery, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fals Crry Mrsstonary’s FAITH IN BATTLE 
WITH CANCER 
(By Bill Schock) 

(Eprron's NoTeE—Sunday night, music 
lovers who attended the Better Music week 
program here were thrilled by the violin solo 
played by Rev. Ingram Yoder. Many asked 
themselves: How can a man who is fighting 
a life or death battle with cancer continue 
to give so freely of himself? The answer 
is his determination to “live each day to the 
fullest.” Feeling that his story might serve 
a purpose in the current Cancer Crusade, 
Mr. Yoder agreed to the following interview). 

Just about a year ago at this time, Rey. 
Ingram Yoder, Methodist to 
Chile, was playing tennis on the campus at 
the University of Kansas, where he was a 
graduate student. 
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He had been bothered a little with a minor 
muscular ache and during the game he 
noticed he was limping. He wrote it off as 
nothing and then in the summer when it 
persisted, he supposed it stemmed from foot 
trouble and got some arch supports. They 
did little to alleviate the situation, but it 
still was of not much concern to the Falls 
City clergyman who was working on a 
master’s degree in Spanish at Kansas Uni- 
versity while on furlough from Chile. 

The steep hills of Mt. Oread suddenly be- 
came a problem once the fall term com- 
menced and when his left leg began to swell 
after the treks to class, Delpha Yoder, a 
registered nurse, was alerted by the inflam- 
mation. 

A trip to St. Luke's hospital in Kansas 
City followed and after X-rays the Yoders 
heard the shocking diagnosis: “You have 
a large bone tumor.” = 

That was on October 4, and 4 days later 
the leg was amputated. The surgery healed 
quickly and in 3 weeks Ingram was back 
in class at Kansas University, cheerfully 
getting around on crutches. Just before 
Christmas he received his artificial leg and 
the Yoders were eagerly making plans for 
their return to Iquique and their beloved 
English college. 

He had served there from 1950 to 1954 in 
short-term missionary work which he de- 
scribes as the predecessor to the Peace Corps, 
except that it was church-motivated. After 
graduation from the Drew at Madi- 
son, N.J., and his ordination in 1957, he re- 
turned to Chile with his wife and they re- 
mained there until November of 1961. Their 
two children, Kimberly, 5, and Stevie, 4, were 
born in Iquique. 

However, a physical check ordered by the 
Methodist board of missions soon after the 
surgery resulted in a series of events which 
shelved the Yoders’ return to Chile for the 
immediate future. 

The examination revealed a spot on a lung 
and the probability of surgery after a 
month’s observation. The 34-year-old mis- 
sionary decided to take his trouble to Mayo’s, 

The diagnosis at the famed Rochester 
clinic was even more heartbreaking than the 
earlier shock in Kansas City. 

He had cancer, it had spread to both lungs 
and it was inoperable. His one chance for a 
remission lay in experimental drugs. 

Chatting at his home at 307 East 18th 
Street, relaxed and talking freely about his 
battle with cancer, Mr. Yoder recalled that 
his first impulsive reaction was to return to 
Falls City and get his family settled, then 
return to Mayo's to see what could be done. 

But then came a poignant husband and 
wife conference and the monumental deci- 
sion to cast their lot with cancer research. 
In so doing, Ingram would be making a con- 
tribution in medicine’s crash program to find 
a cure for cancer. 

The effort was to be made with a drug 
called Fudr. It is so prohibitively expensive 
that it is not for sale, but because it is 
strictly an experimental thing it is provided 
free, along with other tests, to persons offer- 
ing themselves in the cancer research pro- 
gram. The research projects are financed 
through the American Cancer Society and 
Government funds. 

Since his original trip to Mayo’s, Ingram 
has returned once to receive his second series 
of FUDR: He is on maximum dosages of the 
drug, whose function is to attack every fast- 
growing cell. As it attacks the cancer, it also 
attacks other fast-growing cells and possible 
uncomfortable side effects [diarrhea, vomit- 
ing, anemia and loss of hair being a few] 
result. The of the FUDR 
series lasts a week and a half. 

The Falls Cityan will return to Mayo’s 
May 20 and it is possible that by this time 
X-rays will determine whether the treatment 
is paying off. If not, the medical men may 
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decide to switch him to another drug. He 
will do as they see fit. 

Meanwhile, how does one in this situation 
meet the future? 

Ingram's answer lies in his faith that God 
does not always promise a cure but does give 
a very real spiritual power to transfer what 
ever test may come into a victory. 

“Live every day to the fullest” is his 
standby. 

And he is doing just that. While he was 
at Mayo's last month, he filled eight speaking 
engagements in 12 days in the surrounding 
area, telling his audiences about mission 
work in Iquique and his approach to the 
cancer issue. 

Sunday, he spoke at the Greenwood, Nebr., 
Methodist Church and then hurried home 
to play a beautiful violin solo in last night's 
Better Music Week program. He intends to 
continue his speaking schedule as conditions 
permit. His violin figures prominently in 
his summer's plans, as does his fishing pole. 
Not to mention that babysitting while Del- 
pha works part time is a full-time job in 
itself. 

While cancer is a frightening word to many 


persons, it is not so to Ingram, although he 


has found that when he is speaking to people, 
in the beginning it is easiest if cancer is 
mentioned casually. 

The writer recalled that in Mr. Yoder's 
recent talk to a Methodist Church audience, 
the sanctuary became all but motionless 
and few eyes left the pulpit as the Chilean 
missionary related a few details of his per- 
sonal fight with cancer. Did you notice it, 
he was asked. 

Ingram nodded. 

“It happens every time,” he said. 

He continued that he feels he is speak- 
ing for many others who experienced or are 
experiencing cancer’s creeping onslaught. 
“(The late) Mrs. John Wiltse and Wayne 
Ramer have been a real inspiration to me.” 

“A cancer patient is giving a witness to 
a community—in this case Falls City—peo- 
ple are watching you sympathetically and you 
are giving your testimony,” he declared. 
“When we stand outside of suffering and 
sickness, we sometimes wonder how we 
would react if we were put in a like sit- 
uation. But with Christian faith there 
comes a strength of peace and mind that is 
simply There is no question but 
that this is the richest spiritual experience 
of my life. 

“Death just doesn't become real until 
you are facing it,” he remarked, “but what- 
ever lies ahead, we are going to fight it to 
the end.” 

Ingram and Delpha are not giving up, by 
a long shot. 

“There is a very fine line between reality 
and hope,” he pointed out, “and that is what 
we are treading so delicately. One always is 
hoping for a small miracle to turn up and 
medically, of course, that is possible.” 

Their thoughts continually are on their 
work in Chile. “One place our hearts, de- 
sires, and dreams all are wrapped up in is 
our school in Iquique during these months 
of suspense,” he said. “Whatever turns up 
we will take advantage of opportunities as 
they are.” : 

How have friends reacted to this crisis in 
the Yoder home? 

“You suddenly discover how many friends 
you have and how wonderful people can be,” 
he explained. However, he realizes that be- 
cause of the nature of his illness many 
friends have found it extremely difficult to 
write or talk with him about it. 

is vitally concerned about the gen- 
eral public’s apathy for cancer education and 
would like nothing better than to go from 
house to house In Falls City to urge people 
to learn the seven danger signals for cancer. 

He has no physical pain whatsoever except 
for the discomfort connected with the 
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dosages of FUDR. Persons expecting him to 
look and act like an ill man have to be 
. For he certainly does not. 

What about other patients in the cancer 
research program—do they meet this crisis 
with an equal courage and faith? 

The affable missionary answered with a 
quotation from one of the specialists in the 
cancer program at Mayo's: 

“The Curie Pavilion is not a depressed area. 
Cancer patients know what they are fighting 
and most accept it and face up to it. On the 
contrary, those who think they are ill and 
are perfectly well—those are the truly tragic 
cases.” 


Resolution of the Polish American Con- 
gress, Connecticut District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Connecticut District of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress, at its quarterly meet- 
ing at Hartford on Sunday, May 26, 1963. 
adopted a resolution which appeals to the 
United States to take certain steps in 
regard to Poland. I have the highest 
respect for this organization and for the 
patriotism of its members to America 
and American democracy. I am there- 
fore pleased to insert this resolution into 
the Record and commend it to my col- 
leagues for the logic of the proposals 
contained therein. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

The delegates and officers of the Polish 
American Congress, District of Connecticut, 
being assembled at Hartford, Conn., at its 
quarterly meeting on May 26, 1963, did adopt 
the following resolution: 

“We resolve: To reassert our determi- 
nation of steadfastness in continuous strug- 
gle for a completely free and independent 
Poland within the framework of European 
stability, world peace and American security. 

“We urge the U.S. Government to safe- 
guard multilateral control of nuclear weap- 
ons within the NATO in such a way which 
would prevent the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many from gaining mastery of atomic weap- 
ons on the European Continent. 

“To appeal to the United States and to all 
free nations of the world for prompt and final 
recognition of Poland’s western boundary 
along the Oder and Niesse Rivers. It is our 
deep conviction that such a recognition 
would lessen the dependency of Poland and 
other East European nations on Russia, as 
the supposedly sole protector against renewed 
German revisionism. 

“To appeal to the governments of the free 
world not to foresake Poland's right to 
territories lawlessly annexed by Russia. 

“To ask our Government for further ex- 
tension of economic, technical and cultural 
assistance to the Polish people. 

“To appeal to the Congress of the United 
States that it rescind the amendment to the 
Foreign Trade Act, which deprives Poland of 
its most-favored-nation status. To the 
United States, trade with Poland is an in- 
significant position in statistics; to Poland 
it means the difference between a relative 
prosperity and lower standard of living. 

“To send copies of this resolution to the 
two Connecticut Senators and six congres- 
sional Representatives.” 
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Dated at Hartford, Conn., this 26th day of 
May 1963. 
THADDEUS MaLiszewskr, 
President, Polish American Congress, 
District of Connecticut. 


Cooperatives and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President. I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
Made by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont, Senator GEORGE D. 
Akxx, before the National Conference 
on Cooperatives and the Future, held in 
Washington, D.C., on April 29, 1963. 

Senator AIKEN is the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. In his com- 
mittee and on the floor of the Senate, 
Senator Armen has demonstrated again 
and again his leadership in support of 
the cooperative movement. 

Senatbr Arken is a great farm leader 
in the Senate, as he is with every subject 
to which he addresses his experience, 
wisdom, and rare judgment. I am sure 
that his address will be of great interest 
to many persons in our country. 

There being no objection, the speech 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COOPERATIVES AND THE FUTURE 
(By Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, of Vermont, 

National Conference on Cooperatives and 

the Future, Washington, D.C., April 29, 

1963) 

The three principal functions of coopera- 
tives are buying, selling, and servicing. 

These functions are performed for our 
ee rural nonfarm, and urban popula- 

ons, 

Cooperation represents the efforts of large 
numbers of individuals—each of whom by 
himself would be considered too small to do 
business and perform services in a manner 
usually ascribed to big business. 

Since coordination of efforts between 
urban and farm people still leaves much to 
be desired and since my own experience has 
been largely with the farm, I shall speak 
Primarily about farm cooperatives tonight. 

y. a decrease in the number of 
Organizations or in memberships would give 
little cause for rejoicing or even satisfaction. 

Last year—1962—the number of farm co- 
Operatives in the United States dropped off 
by 2 percent while the total number of 
Memberships decreased 1 percent. 

That these losses simply represent the 
trend toward larger, stronger, and more 
efficient farms and farm marketing units is 
indicated by the fact that while the number 
of memberships and cooperatives both de- 
eLned the amount of business done showed 
a gross Increase of 3.5 percent over the pre- 
vious year. 

What has happened to farm cooperatives 
has happened to nearly all segments of in- 
dustry and commerce and indicates clearly 
the trend which we must ride and direct if 


Growth of the national economy and see 
to it that farm people share equitably in 
such growth. 
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You will note that I did not say we must 
follow the trend. = 

To follow is to lag behind and lose both 
profit and prestige. 

The farm cooperative has many times in 
the past demonstrated its ability to lead 
and direct. 

Proper direction of our economy, par- 
ticularly our agricultural economy, is now 
more important than ever. 

We have already demonstrated our ability 
to keep up in front. 

The time has come when we have to show 
determination as well as ability. 

To grow strong, cooperatives must be will- 
ing to branch out—to merge with other co- 
operatives in order to become more efficient, 
and even to go out of business when it 
strengthens the system as a whole. 

Farmers cannot afford to be sentimental 
about their cooperatives. 

They cannot plead for the right to exist 
on an emotional basis, or ask for special 
favors just because they are cooperatives. 

Cooperatives have grown strong for one 
great and overriding reason: They have 
proved their right to exist by competing 
effectively in the marketplace. 

They have provided services to their mem- 
bers where such services would not other- 
wise have been available. 

Great strides have been made in increas- 
ing efficiency but, while there have been 
many cooperative consolidations in the last 
few years, not enough has been done in this 
area of development 

Is it because we have become too much 
slaves to commercial habit and established 
marketing practices or is it just plain 
sentiment? 

Have cooperative members fallen victim 
to pride of membership, assessing the value 
of their own cooperative on an emotional 
basis rather than facing the fact that 2 or 
10 or 20 cooperatives, when merged into one 
strong association, gain important selling 
and purchasing equality? 

The lone cooperative increasingly finds it- 
self in the same position of competitive dis- 
advantage as an independent grocer who is 
trying to compete against the supermarket. 

No great supermarket chain would dream 
of trying to stand still. 

They are always on the watch for new areas 
that may be developed and new merchan- 
dising techniques which promise to extend 
their business. 

However, no supermarket organization 
would go into a new area without first con- 
ducting thorough market research studies of 
the area under consideration. 

So, too, must our cooperatives spend more 
time and effort on market research and busi- 
ness Management. 

As never before, they must justify their 
right to exist by improving their competitive 
position—not only in local areas but in entire 
regions. 

This means more cooperatives must be 
willing to go out of business as independent 
units, for there are still more organizations 
in the old established fields than are 
needed—too many for the farmers’ own 


Before the advent of the modern highway 
and electric lines it was necessary to have 
cooperative creameries every few miles. 

These crossroads plants have now served 
their purpose and many can be continued 
only on a luxury basis. 

While pride of membership is frequently 
the very backbone of the cooperative move- 
ment, this pride cannot be allowed to inter- 
fere with sound business Judgment. ` 

Farmers, as a rule, are people of good 
commonsense who will readily accept a 
merger proposition that is advanced on the 
basis that the overall strength of those co- 
operating will be increased and the prospects 
for greater dollar income will be improved. 

A study conducted by the State of Wis- 
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consin not long ago analyzed the entire co- 
operative structure in the State and came 
up with the conclusion that the 319 existing 
cooperatives could effectively be reduced to 
only 54 associations. 

Larger and stronger cooperatives—with 
more service branches—can serve the mem- 
bers at lower operating costs. 

This is both a challenge and an exceptional 
opportunity. 

In this day of rapid centralization, many 
small independent cooperatives will neces- 
sarily expire while strong cooperative asso- 
ciations will grow and perform additional 
services to their members. 

While the field for marketing, purchasing, 
and servicing cooperatives has been quite 
well covered, we should not conclude from 
this that there can be no broadening of co- 
op opportunities. 

I doubt if we ever reach the point where 
further development of new cooperatives or 
new type organizations will be undesirable 
or unprofitable. 

We have as yet scarcely touched the area 
of production and utilization co-ops. 

A new field that is opening up rapidly 
now is that of harvesting and marketing for- 
est products. 

It is a rather sad story that for every 
dollar a farmer gets for timber stumpage, 
$17.60 is added before the ultimate user gets 
the finished product. 

This wide spread is due to harvesting, 
transportation, processing, and marketing 
costs. 


What farmer, however, owning 50 to 100 
acres of woodland, can afford $10,000 ma- 
chines for roadbuilding or harvesting 
equipment? 

What rural community can afford a manu- 
facturing plant on an individual basis? 

Fortunately, many rural communities do 
have small manufacturing plants but many 
more have not. 

The transient purchaser of timber cannot 
be expected to drag out his pro- 
cedure in order to keep the population of a 
rural community from drying up. 

With more cooperative effort modern for- 
estry and less costly processing methods 
could be practiced—sustained yield and sus- 
tained income be anticipated, maximum 
market prices be enjoyed, byproducts be 
salvaged and best of all a healthy rural com- 
munity be perpetuated. 

The road lies wide open for an expansion 
of cooperative farm forestry. 

Closely allied with the opportunity for 
cooperative farm forestry and also capable of 
being extended to areas where trees are not 
so plentiful is the great new field of coopera- 
tive commercial recreation. 

I am not speaking of nonprofit recreation 
but of programs whereby farmers may unite 
to not only make a real addition to their in- 
come but in many cases to make it possible 
to continue to operate farms which for the 
production of crops alone might be uneco- 
nomic. 

Included in this category we find trail 
building for riding and hiking, fishing and 
hunting, wildlife sanctuaries, winter sports 
development and just plain vacation areas. 

With the urban population expanding at 
a rapid pace and feeling a more proprietary 
interest in the natural resources of the Na- 
tion—with 90 percent of our people desiring 
and insisting upon outdoor recreation—we 
should not ignore what is perhaps our most 
rapidly growing ind $ 

While this growth Is attracting great num- 
bers of individual and corporate promoters 
the fact remains that in many areas the co- 
operative method could prove to be the best 
method of dealing with the situation. 

One of the fallacies receiving rather wide 
distribution these days relates to special 
privileges which co-ops are supposed to re- 
ceive under the law. 
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According to these fallacies all co-ops re- 
ceive tax benefits not available to others 
engaged in the same line of business—and 
low-cost interest rates give rural electric 
co-ops special advantages over utility cor- 
porations. 

You and I know that the charge that 
co-ops receive special tax benefits is a piece 
of pure fiction. 

We know that co-ops pay normal property 
taxes and if earnings exceed the amount 
allowable for safe reserves and are not re- 
funded to the members that these earnings 
are required to pay income taxes. 

You and I know, too, that the benefits 
from the interest rate on loans to REA co-ops 
are scarcely a drop in the bucket compared 
with the tax benefits allowed the petroleum 
interests, the pipeline interests and the 
electric industry. 

You and I know these things but the ma- 
jority of the people do not. 

We know that much of the enormous 
development of the U.S. economy during the 
last 20 years has resulted from the extension 
of REA lines throughout the Nation. 

The public at large does not realize that. 

The REA is under severe attack today. 

Its enemies are making unprecedented 
profits themselves. 

They leave no stone unturned in their 
continuing quest for monopoly. 

They are not willing to live and let live. 

Their strength in the Congress is greater 
than at any time within the last 25 years. 

Why am I putting emphasis on the danger 
to rural electric cooperatives at this time? 

Why should a dairy co-op or grain co-op 
or cotton co-op be disturbed? 

It is because if REA co-ops can be weak- 
ened, crippled, or destroyed then other kinds 
of cooperatives will come next. 

It is not the REA alone that is under 
attack. j 

It is the cooperative system of doing busi- 
ness. 

How do we combat the type of attack 
which REA co-ops are undergoing today? 

Mainly by getting the true story before 
the people at every opportunity. 

By operating the co-op organizations 80 
efficientiy that all members will be fully 
aware of the benefits they receive from this 
means of doing business. 

By recognizing that the primary purposes 
of cooperatives He in filling unmet needs or 
in exercising regulatory powers in the econ- 
omy at large. Š 

By refusing to let co-op organizations be 
used for purposes only remotely connected 
with the business for which they are estab- 

By guarding against discriminatory legis- 
lation and keeping Members of Congress 
fully informed. 

Cooperatives cannot expect exemption 
from antimonopoly laws or any other laws 
applicable to business in general, 

We can expect and should insist upon such 
legislation as will insure equality of oppor- 
tunity with other segments of commerce and 
industry. 

We must insist upon nondiscriminatory 
administration of the law and a handsoff 
policy on the part of Government officials 
when farmer cooperatives undertaké to 
strengthen their position by every legal 
means. 


Happily there have been recent indica- 
tions that the Department of Justice may 
be modifying what in past years has appeared 
to be a policy of harassment of farm coop- 
eratives. 

What should be the role of the Federal 
Government in the fleld of cooperation? 

I will say again now as I have said many 
times in the past that it is the function 
of Government to furnish the tools with 
which to operate. 

It should not be the function of Govern- 
ment itself to use those tools or to exert 
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management responsibilities over farm 
cooperatives, 

Government can and should carry on 
research work helpful to cooperatives just 
as it does for all factors of our economy— 
and just as it is doing today under the 
leadership of Dr. Joseph Knapp and his able 
staff. 

It is, of course, the function of Govern- 
ment to enforce laws and regulations on an 
impartial basis. . 

The future well-being of agriculture, may 
I say, does not depend on Government ex- 
cept as government is a servant of the people. 

It depends upon farmers themselves, their 
organizations, their leadership and their 
mangement. 

The gravest danger to cooperatives will not 
be found today in the efforts of others to 
put us out of business or in the desire of 
any Government officials to control or direct 
our operations. 

It is to be found in the complacency and 
inertia which has developed within our own 
organizations. 

These culprits, while byproducts of suc- 
cess, can also prove to be our worst enemies. 

The agricultural production of the United 
States is the envy of the world today. 

It has been a most potent weapon in the 
cold war. 

There are those who think agriculture is 
expendable. 

We face competition or loss of markets 
particularly on the international front if 
these people have their way. 


We will need all our power to protect our 


well-being. 

Farm cooperatives are the backbone of our 
agricultural strength, 

We don't need to waste time complaining— 
we need to plan, to work, and to fight, 

We can fight successfully only with a 
united front—let's fight. 


Government Interference Is Wrecking the 
Cotton Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in 
the current issue of the Reader’s Digest, 
there is an excellent article, by Robert 
S. Strother, on the Nation's coton prob- 
lems and its effects on both growers and 
textile manufacturers. 

Mr. Strother correctly notes that if 
American cotton is to survive, if the cot- 
ton farmer and the cotton textile manu- 
facturer are to remain vital parts of our 
economy, there must be remedial legisla- 
tion without further delay. 

I commend this article to Members of 
the Senate who are as concerned as Iam 
about the future of cotton; and I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CosTLY CHAOS IN Cotron—Trime To Enp Ir: 
ILL-CONCEIVED GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE 
Is WREAKING Havoc IN AN INDUSTRY THAT 
Was FORMERLY ONE OF THE LEADING U.S. 
DOLLAR EARNERS ABROAD 

(By Robert S. Strother) 


With the very best of intentions, the U.S. 
Government is bringing ruin to the Ameri- 
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can cotton-growing and cotton-textile in- 
dustries—and losing nearly a half billion dol- 
lars a year in the process. 

Only a dozen years ago cotton was among 
the most valuable of all our exports. Our 
cottongrowers supplied 47 percent of the 
cotton fiber in world trade, and our milis 558 
billion square yards of cotton piece goods. 
Today our growers supply only 33 percent of 
the cotton fiber traded, and our mills only 
417 billion square yards of cotton piece goods. 
In the last decade 3,711,000 cotton-system 
spindles have been shut down, and 282,000 
textile-mill jobs—15 percent of the total— 
have disappeared. 

In the last decade, too, our imports of cot- 
ton textiles have multiplied tenfold, In 
1960, for the first time since recordkeeping 
began, imports exceeded exports, and they 
are still rising. As every customer of a U.S. 
department store or supermarket can see, our 
display counters are loaded with blankets, 
lace curtains, tablecloths, underwear, shirts, 
dressing gowns—cotton textiles in almost 
every form known—bought abroad and offer- 
ed here at low prices. 

On top of this, we have 8,500,000 bales of 
surplus cotton—$1.7 billion worth—in stor- 
age, in spite of the fact that we spent ap- 
proximately 392 million tax dollars last year 
alone in efforts to dump, barter, or in effect, 
give the fiber away. 

In short, cotton growers and processors 
are losing markets rapidly, both to foreign- 
grown cotton and to manmade fibers, and 
they will go on losing them until we have 
no cotton growers and mills left, or until 
our ill-conceived farm and trade policies are 
radically revised. 

The trouble in cotton began in the 1930's. 
At that time, the United States supplied 
nearly half of the world's requirements, sell- 
ing an average of 6,300,000 500-pound bales 
of cotton overseas annually, at a profit. 
Then, to help the small, depression-ridden 
farmer survive, the U.S. Government started 
propping up the price of cotton with public 
money, as it has done with wheat, corn, soy- 
beans, and other farm commodities. This 
kept poor marginal farmers in business. But 
it also raised U.S, cotton prices so high that 
our cotton began to lose buyers in the world 
market, 


After World War II. tropical nations 
around the globe saw a chance to profit by 
undercutting the U.S. high price for raw 
cotton. In addition, American point 4 ad- 
visers in countries such as India, Pakistan, 
Egypt, Sudan, Mexico, and Brazil helped 
local growers with Improved seed, machinery, 
and instruction in advanced methods of cul- 
tivation. Production abroad soon soared to 
record heights, and the world price of cotton 
fell. U.S. cotton, with its price pegged at 
around 35.5 cents, could not compete. By 
1956 we were selling only 2,200,000 bales 
abroad, instead of the 6,300,000 we had been 
selling 20 years earlier. Our stockpiled sur- 
plus rose to 14,500,000 bales. 

Something had to be done, 

Congress might have cut the subsidy being 
paid to cotton farmers, thus letting the 
price of U.S. cotton fall to a competitive 
level. The growers of about 85 percent of 
our cotton could have withstood this and 
been healthier for it, because it would have 
preserved their market, and because they 
don't need a eubsidy to compete with grow- 
ers anywhere anyway. But the small, in- 
efficient growers of the remaining 15 percent 
would have been squeezed out, some into 
other crops, some into other businesses. So, 
instead of cutting the subsidy, Congress 
piled a new subsidy on top of the old one, 
setting in motion a scheme which became 
notorious as “two-price cotton.” 

This new scheme directed the Secretary 
of Agriculture to subsidize the sale of cot- 
ton abroad to any extent required to get rid 
of it. That meant, in effect, that he would 
buy up the surplus of U.S. cotton at the 
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Pegged price of, say, 33.5 cents a pound, and 
then dump it somewhere overseas at, say, 
25.8 cents. He was empowered to take the 
difference out of the U.S. taxpayer. 

At the same time, US. cotton milis were 
obliged to buy domestic cotton at the pegged 
price because there is a virtual embargo on 
raw-cotton imports. Thus, adoption of the 
two-price system meant that U.S. mill own- 
ers had to pay $167 a bale for the same cotton 
that the United States was glad to sell to a 
foreign mill for $129. 

Spokesmen for the US. textile industry 
bitterly denounced two-price cotton as un- 
fair Government discrimination against U.S. 
mills—and predicted a flood of textile im- 
ports. Their forecast was quickly confirmed. 
As the import tide rose month by month, 
Many U.S. plants closed down, and others 
went on reduced work weeks. For the people 
who gained their living in the U.S. textile 
business, there was irony in the swirling 
tide of imports: their own income-tax pay- 
ments had helped finance it. 

Meanwhile, the United States had em- 
barked on a second course which hastened 
the wrecking started by the two-price scheme. 
In a humanitarian move to provide cheap 
textiles to clothe the ragged masses of Asia 
and the Middle East, U.S, foreign-aid admin- 
istrators built a number of new textile plants 
abroad and modernized others. The new 
mills were equipped with the most advanced 
Machinery. American engineers, designers, 
and merchandising men with vaunted know- 
how were sent abroad to help. 

These plants, too, moved in on the Ameri- 
can market. With wage rates as low as one- 
fourth to one-tenth of those enforced by law 
in U.S. mills, with U.S. cotton available at a 
discount (and even in some cases bought 
with U.S. aid funds), and with efficient new 
Plants financed in part by the American peo- 
ple, how could they lose? 

Thus, the ruin of the cotton-growing in- 
dustry was spread to the cotton-textile 
industry. Hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans lost their jobs. 

There have been periodic—and inept—at- 
tempts to doctor the situation. US. textile 
exporters could not stay in business under 
a 25-percent handicap in raw-material costs; 
s0 an “equalization fee“ was introduced. 
Under it, exports may recover, again from the 
U.S. Treasury, 8.5 cents a pound for the cot- 
ton content of the goods they sell abroad. 

Most of the new would-be remedies were 
designed, however, to regulate the flow of 
imports. These, too, have proved fruitless. 
Japan, which buys large quantities of U.S. 
Cotton (1,103,000 bales, or 39 percent of her 
requirements, in 1961-62), adopted a “vol- 
untary” quota on her shipments of cotton 
textiles to the United States. But then Hong 
Kong rushed to supply what Japan re- 
linquished, followed by the Republic of 
Korea, Taiwan, Pakistan, India, the Philip- 
Pines, Portugal, Spain, Italy, and France. 

Seeing little progress in resolving cotton’s 
dilemma, some administration spokesmen 
seem inclined to wash their hands of the 
Mess that the Government has done so much 
to create. The Washington Post said out- 
right what Under Secretary of State 
Ball seems to have hinted: perhaps the U.S. 
textile industry should consider itself a 
“terminal case,“ and arrange to expire qulet- 
ly while the Government undertakes to train 
its remaining 881,000 workers for other, un- 
Specified jobs. “Sustained protection of un- 
economic mills,” the newspaper said, “would 
close our markets to struggling nations in 
whose advancement we have invested mil- 
lions in foreign aid.” 

Textile people flare at the idea that the 
welfare of “struggling nations“ should be of 
more concern to the U.S. Government than 
that of the two million Americans engaged 
in the domestic textilé and garment in- 
dustries. They attack the idea that their 
industry is obsolete. “Foreign producers are 
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not underselling us because they produce a 
prettier, more serviceable or more durable 
product,” says Robert C. Jackson, executive 
vice president of the American Textile Man- 
ufacturers Institute, “but solely because they 
have access to cotton—including American 
cotton—at one third less than we must pay, 
and because they pay a wage that could not 
be tolerated in this country.” 

“I recognize that foreign trade policy is an 
integral part of overall foreign policy,” Rob- 
ert T. Stevens, president of the J. P. Stevens 
Co. mills, has said, “Textiles, however, have 
been called upon to carry too much of the 
load—uniless our Government desires to con- 
sider the textile industry expendable.” 

What lies ahead for this sick industry? 

With President Kennedy's approval, the 
Department of Agriculture proposed in No- 
vember 1961 that an equalization fee of 
8.5 cents a pound be levied on the cotton 
content of textile imports, thus exactly off- 
setting the export subsidy. “A tariff to offset 
a subsidy that compensates for a price sup- 
port,” snorted the New York Times. 

Fortunately, the Tariff Commission re- 
jected the proposal, and the President tossed 
the problem back to the Department of Agri- 
culture for referral to Congress, where one 
of the new ideas is to let handlers other 
than the producers buy US. cotton at the 
32.5-cent support price, sell it to U.S. mills at 
the 24-cent world price, and then collect the 
difference of hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually from the ever-loving US. Treasury. 
The favored remedy, in short, is still another 


huge subsidy—an attempt, in the words of 


the Baltimore Sun, to “balance by new in- 
terference the unbalance wrought by earlier 
interference in previous efforts to balance 
still earlier interference.” 

We don't need any more remedies of this 
sort. We need, basically, to get rid of the 
subsidy paid to U.S. cotton growers, so that 
the price of our cotton can move toward 
the free-market level. This can be done 
gradually, over several crop seasons, and it 
must be done. The Committee for Economic 
Development and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation agree on this. The growers of 85 
percent of U.S. cotton are by a wide margin 
the most efficient producers in the world, 
and can compete globally without leaning 
on a subsidy. It makes no sense to kill off 
both them and ‘the cotton-textile industry 
in an attempt to keep the growers of the 
remaining 15 percent down on the farm. 

“The little cotton farmer is fighting a 
losing battle, and knows it,“ a Department of 
Agriculture official in Georgia said to me 
recently. “The Government, instead of try- 
ing to keep these guys in business, ought 
to be helping them to get out and into 
something useful. It ought to give those 
who want it training and transition loans. 
A plan like that could save us a lot of money 
in the long run, It could also save the in- 
dustry. 

World consumption of cotton is increasing 
steadily. Despite its present troubles, U.S. 
cotton at the right price has a tremendous 
opportunity to recapture and expand its 
markets, It was U.S. research that doubled 
the cotton yield per acre in 30 years, and 
that opened vast new markets by developing 
cotton textiles that resist wrinkling, scorch- 
ing, and mildew. Still greater discoveries 
may lie just ahead—but only if price sup- 
ports, reduced gradually over several seasons, 
are used as a temporary bridge to carry the 
entire industry to solid economic ground, 
and no longer as a barrier to change. 

The people of the United States, in the 
hope of promoting prosperity and peace, have 
assumed enormous burdens, both economic 
and military, around the globe. Our com- 
mitments have been based on confidence in 
the Nation's unprecedented economic 
strength. To allow that strength to be 
undermined by carelessness or lack of fore- 
sight—as it has been in dealing with the 
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cotton problem—is to invite disaster. We 
cannot improve the world's economy by 
weakening our own. 


How Patriotism Came to Our Family 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
May 1963 issue of the South Dakota 
Education Association Journal there is 
an excellent article by Mrs. Donna L. 
Henseler entitled “How Patriotism Came 
To Our Family.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Mrs. Donna L. Henseler calls herself 
a “misplaced Minnesotan.” Her parental 
home was at Worthington, Minn., but 
she came to Augustana College, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., and earned a degree in 
English in 1948. For the first 3 years 
after graduation she taught at Lyons, 
S. Dak., and then in 1951 married Ken- 
neth J. Henseler, present senior high 
principal at Yankton, S. Dak. 

When she was first married both she 
and her husband taught at Brandon, S. 
Dak., and both did graduate work at 
Montana University. While her hus- 
band continued in the Brandon system 
and became principal, Mrs. Henseler says 
she “retired” to rear a family. They 
have three boys—ages 9, 7, and 4, 

Mrs, Henseler will receive her M.A. 
degree in English from the University 
of South Dakota this coming June. She 
is also a part-time English instructor at 
the university. 

With all of her duties involved in 
studies, teaching, and raising three fine 
boys she has also authored an outstand- 


“ing article on the meaning of the Fourth 


of July—our Independence Day—and 
how she explained its importance to her 
young sons. I commend this article to 
the reading of all my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Parriorism CAME ro Our FAMILY 


(“I did not write this story for publication 
originally, but only as a story for my boys to 
have when they grew up. 

Then, after listening to comments made 
about the need for “teaching” patriotism, 
I have thought that perhaps our experience 
might be of value to other parents and 
teachers.”—Donna L. Henseler) 

Notr.—Mrs, Donna L. Henseler calls her- 
self a misplaced Minnesotan. Her parental 
home was at Worthington but she came to 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, and earned 
a degree in English in 1948, For the first 3 
years after graduation she taught at Lyons 
and then, in 1951, married Kenneth J. Hen- 
seler, present senior high principal at Yank- 
ton. When she was first married, both she 
and her husband taught at Brandon, and 
both did graduate work at Montana Univer- 
sity. While her husband continued in the 
Brandon system and became principal, Mrs. 
Henseler says she “retired” to rear a family. 
They have three boys—ages 9, 7,and 4. Mrs. 
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Henseler will receive her M.A. degree in 
English from SUSD, Vermillion, this June. 
This year she has also been a half-time Eng- 
lish instructor there.) 

May is many things. May is little boys 
who leap from the school room into briliant 
vacation sunlight. May is small girls who 
hippity-hop home with best friends, plan- 
ning a playhouse for their dolls. May is a 
teacher's sigh, half-relieved that the long 
year is over again, half-worried that the most 
given might not have been quite enough. 
And May, for many teachers, is the prelude 

to lengthy hours of summer school split in 
half by an all too short July Fourth vacation. 
May is many things. 

As this May brings school to its close, I 
find myself recalling again a very special 
summer experience, a very special Fourth of 
July experience, which enriched our whole 
family. Oh, I am grateful beyond measure 
to the patient teachers who have endured my 
children through the long winter. They have 
taught so much, knowingly—the three R's; 
unknowingly—the gentle are of living. But 
8 our children are ours again. And 

things parents must teach. That 
Fourth of July, long since past and put into 
mothballs, is one such lesson I recall yearly 
when May forecasts a lazy, golden summer. 
I recall it in a kind of humble pride—pride 
and gratitude, too, because I may never know 
another experience just like it. For on that 
Fourth of July quite suddenly—and without 
a certificate—I became a teacher. 

July 3 had been a hot day and a trying one. 
My three small sons seemed bent on running 
me ragged with constant requests for fire- 
crackers, cherry bombs, or at least a supply 
of “snakes,” By the time I had finally got 
the last one, our eldest, into his bed, I could 
not resist the urge to lie down beside him 
for a few moments of sleepy conversation. 

The job of mother involves much. There 
is the everyday work to be done, the make- 


BILLY BADGER’S FOURTH OF JULY 
“Did I ever tell you about Billy Badger's 
Fourth of July?” I asked. Billy Badger, our 
homemade hero, had been invented when I 


Billy Badger have firecrackers too? Or“ 


“Oh yes. Billy had firecrackers, but of 
course not until the day of the Fourth. 
When Billy asked his mother for firecrackers, 
she said, Les Billy, you may have some. But 
first, do you know why we have a Fourth of 
July?” Billy shook his head and his mother 
went on. “The Fourth of July is really called 
Independence Day.’ 

Billy frowned. ‘What does that mean, 
mother?" 

Well,“ said his mother, to be independent 
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“They loved their country enough to die 
for it?” This from my son, surprised and 
not understanding wholly. 

“That was just what Billy Badger said to 
his mother. And she answered, ‘Yes, for if 
a person isn't free to live the way he wishes, 
then life isn’t really worth living. 

Well, the people of the tiny country, 
America, sent a letter to the king telling him 
they would belong to him no longer. We 
call this letter the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. When the king received the let- 
ter, he was very angry. He sent many ships 
full of soldiers to punish the people for dar- 
ing to be free. But the people were ready, 
or as ready as they could be. Farmers and 
shopkeepers, doctors and fishermen, all 
banded together and fought a long, cruel 
war. It wasn't an easy fight, and many peo- 
ple did die during the weary months of 
battle. 

“Finally, with Gen. George Washington 
as their leader, the people of the new United 
States won their freedom. The soldiers of 
the king went back to their ships and sailed 
home. From that day on, we have celebrated 
the birthday of the United States on the 
Fourth of July. Every time we pop a fire- 
cracker we are reminded of the war for free- 
dom. Every time we see a rocket blaze into 
the sky we think of the happiness of the 
people when at last they won independence.’ 

Billy Badger sat very still for a long time. 
Then he said, ‘Mother, Im going to tell that 
story to all my friends at the village. The 
Fourth of July will be lots more fun know- 
ing it is the birthday party of our country.’” 

The story was ended. My son lay so 
quietly I thought he had gone to sleep. 
Then he said, “I liked that story, Mom. Tell 
me another.” 

“One's enough,” I laughed and creaked 
my aching frame up and into action again. 
“Tomorrow I'll tell you how Billy outwitted 
Old Mr. Hawk at the village picnic.” 

TRIP TO THE LAKE 

The Fourth was, as it usually is in the 
Midwest, a sunny day with a crackling blue 
sky and a breeze which meandered 
through the apple trees in our back yard. 


We spent the day quietly at home, listening 


to the spit and snort of firecrackers as they 
flung echoes back and forth across town. 


Then in the evening we drove to the lake 
near our town, stopping on the way at a 
fireworks stand where the boys, in a frenzy 
of delight, picked out the long-awaited 
treasures. Once at the lake, we took a lazy 
swim while our youngest dabbled in the 
sand on the beach, building miniature 
castles complete with moat and driftwood 
drawbridge. 

The sun set, flinging crimson fires into 
the western sky and touching the quiet 
ripples of the lake with lavender. Fireflies 
danced through the trees, lighting their 
own tiny fireworks as if in tribute to the 
day. And at last it was time for the supreme 
magic: the fireworks. With “ooh’s” and 
“aaah’s" we appropriately greeted each new 
piece as my husband, the official lighter, 
sent it soaring out over the lake in brilliant, 
solitary splendor. We all laughed uproar- 
iously at the one dud in the lot that fizzled, 
fuzzled, and spit vaingloriously into ob- 
livion. Last were the sparklers. We lined 
them up in rows, like soldiers, in the sand 
and watched them shower their delicate 
spray over the beach. Some we saved to 
wave as they burned, and the boys wrote 
their names in huge misshapen letters on 
the fresh evening alr. 

Then it was time to go. Leave-taking at 
the lake is always slow, for we hate to give 
up that lazy tranquility which one wraps 
about himself like an old, comfortable robe. 
But eventually we piled beach ball, blanket, 
lunch basket, water toys, and ourselves into 
the car and slowly started home. We were 
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quiet, each of us savoring the still bliss of 
simple existence. Then it happened. 


THE LESSON COMING HOME 


“Do you know.“ sald my eldest son, then 
7, “why we celebrate the Fourth of July?” 

“To shoot off firecrackers,” answered my 
middle son who, at 5, had a remarkably flat- 
footed logic. 

“No, silly. The Fourth of July is the 
birthday of our country. Its real name 1s 
Independence Day.” 

“Inde— Independence? What's that?” 
puzzled my 5 year old, and our smallest 
son, 3, turned to listen. 

“That means to be free,” explained the 
oldest with great. pride in his exclusive 
knowledge. And then it came, the whole 
story from start to finish, Just as I had 
mumbled it to him, half asleep, the night 
before. The tears, the anguish, the joy of 
freedom won—everything was there in place, 
precise and wonderful. The great love of 
country, the struggle—yes, even unto 
death—he had remembered every word. 
And somehow in the clear, uncluttered wis- 
dom of children he had understood it, be- 
Ueved it for its enduring truth. 

Our 6 year old sat quietly for a second or 
two when the story was over. Then he 
started to sing—loudly, happily, and off- 
tune—the most logical and appropriate song 
that was ever sung on the Fourth of July: 
“Happy birthday to you, happy birthday to 
vou. ” 

There were tears in my eyes, a tumultuous 
lump in my throat that would not be swal- 
lowed, But I joined him as did all of the 
family in singing Happy birthday, 
dear America, happy birthday to you.” 

Then when I thought my heart could 
stand no more of this surfeit of joy and 
love, my oldest son began to sing again, for 
we are a singing family: 


“Oh, beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain; 
For purple mountain's majesties 
Above the fruited plain; 


“America, America, 
God shed His grace on thee; 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 


The rest of the ride back to town is vague 
in my mind, I know there were many 
screams of joy as countless rockets fiared 
into the darkening sky. For me, the miracle 
had happened. Nothing could overshadow 
it. Stumbling, fumbling my way through 
parenthood I had accidentally spilled water 
on ready ground; and with that unplanned 
draught had burst through the clean earth 
of young minds a slim and tender plant 
that would be named Patriotism. 

Somewhere, lurking in the gloom of my 
deeper self, I heard a voice whispering to me 
that there is more my sons must learn. 
Someday they must learn that a free coun- 
try does not stay free without sacrifice. 
They must learn that within their beloved 
country there is much that is ugly—men 
with too much power and greed to give un- 
selfishly; people who have lost pride of in- 
dependence, who quake at the thought of 
speaking for whatever Is right; pseudoso- 
phisticates who scoff at love of country as 
passé. They will learn much, my sons. But 
that night a seed had sprouted with green, 
curling, young leaves, a seed that could grow 
into a strong vine of patriotism for their 
native land. 

Then I chuckled to myself, with my tears 
trickling unseen in the darkness. I grinned 
at the star-spangled night and formulated 
a pompous, dignified speech to the great 
leaders of our country: 

Oh wise and worthy ones, you may preach 
and pray at us. You may plan a moral 
equivalent for war in order to spur patri- 
otism. You may enlist young Americans to 
give the word to the world about democ- 
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racy's worth. You may shake a finger un- 
der our noses and thunder that we have 
forgotten how to love our country with a 
fierce, unyielding love. But for all your 
sound and fury, you cannot weld the future 
any stronger or promise a safe tomorrow 
with more assurance than a 5-year-old boy 
who sings in sturdy exuberance from the 
Pure, undiminished spring of his soul. Hap- 
Py birthday, dear America, happy birthday 
to you.” 


Staten Island Chapter, American Institute 
of Architects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my ad- 
dress before the Staten Island chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects 
on May 20, 1963 at the Meurot Club on 
Staten Island: 

+ REMARKS or REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M. 
MURPHY 


My first exposure to the architectural and 
engineering profession was as a student in 
engineering in the military topography end 
graphics classrooms at the US. Military 
Academy wherein I spent many hours at a 
Grawing board, laboring with a T-square 
and a chisel-pointed pencil, learning the 
mechanics of the trade. 

It equipped me with some insight into 
the problems and the severe mental training 
to which this great profession dedicates it- 
Self. I further learned that the architec- 
tural calling requires great personal integ- 
rity and complete dedication to the prob- 
lems of its industry which are staggering in 
Scope, variety, and complexity. In fact, I 
Teel for this very reason that the future 
National problems which are growing in- 
creasingly more complex will require that 
the political representatives of the country 
be enlisted more and more from the pro- 
fessional ranks. 

There are many reasons for this, including 
tremendous additions to the body of human 
knowledge every year, international and 
ideological competition, and the magnifica- 
tion of age-old problems by sheer force of 
numbers as populations explode and con- 
Centrate in urban areas. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is, to a significant extent, aware of 
this need for greater intellectual development 
among the Nation's citizenry as is evidenced 
by the various ald-to-education programs 
for the contracting of research and training 
Services of educational institutions in the 
interest of national welfare and defense, for 
Support of individuals for whom there is 
Special Federal responsibility, for support of 
Schools in areas where Federal activity would 
result in undue burdens on school services 
without such support, for support of educa- 
tion in special areas such as vocational 
education. 

In the fleld of engineering, funds for un- 
dergraduates are primarily in the form of 
Payments to veterans enrolied in educational 
institutions. At the postdoctoral level, the 
National Institutes of Health, and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation provide fellow- 
ships and training grants, and the Depart- 
Ment of State provides research grants and 
grants for university teaching through its 
Educational Exchange Program. At the 
Braduate level, research fellowships are made 
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available by NIH as well as under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Also the Na- 
tional Science Foundation awards grants for 
teacher training, research participation, and 
fellowships at the graduate, as well as the 
undergraduate level. The Atomic Energy 
Commission grants awards for special schools 
and courses, and the Department of Defense, 
the Treasury, and NASA pay expenses for 
training military and civilian personnel in 
educational institutions. 

The National Science Foundation also pro- 
vides funds for summer science training for 
secondary students. The Department of the 
Interior conducts mining safety training as 
an adult education program for mine work- 
men. 

In 1960, $62.4 million of Federal funds were 
provided for education in the field of engi- 
neering for a total of 90,253 students, 
trainees, both professional and nonacademic, 
and teachers. These and similar programs 
by all prospects should remain available for 
some time to come. Among the forces creat- 
ing the need for such programs is the vast 
proliferation of space and missile projects 
at the Federal level, the many urban renewal 
and expansion projects at the State and lo- 
cal levels, and the cooperation of Federal and 
State Governments in public works projects 
such as the new interstate highway pro- 
grams. Examples of these right here in 
Staten Island are the Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge and the Gowanus and Clove Lakes 
Expressways on either side of it which are 
currently under construction. These as well 
as the network of Federal-State aided roads 
that will also lead to and from the bridge 
will be part of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways. The new 
bridge and its links will probably result in a 
tripling of Staten Island's present popula- 
tion by 1975 and thus give considerable im- 
petus to urban renewal and area redevelop- 
ment projects. 

Because of the Verrazano-Narrows Bridge, 
Staten Island may well have a new deep- 
water channel extending along its southern 
and western waterways through to the Ar- 
thur Kill, thereby greatly increasing its eco- 
nomic attraction for industry. 

The trend to a more populous and dynamic 
Staten Island is also evidenced by the pro- 
jected post office building to be constructed 
on the east side of Manor Road 200 feet 
north of Victor Boulevard which will be of 
rectangular design with a modern brick-and- 
glass facade and have an estimated interior 
area of over 39,000 square feet. 

The shortage of engineers is aggravated by 
the fact that, while rate of growth in gradu- 
ate engineering increases (the rate of 
in doctorates of engineering has been triple 
that in other fields and in master degrees 
double), there has been a 5-year decline in 
the number of undergraduate engineering 
students. In- 1962 about 36,000 engineers 
were graduated from 209 colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. This total was 
6 percent less than the number of 1961 en- 
gineering graduates. The decline apparently 
will continue unless something is done about 
it, for the number of freshmen enrolling 
dropped 2.3 percent last year. 

I point out the shortage of engineers and 
illustrate it by the fact that in the House 
of Representatives at the present time, the 
special subcommittee on Federal aid to high- 
ways program, in which I am participating, 
is holding an investigation of the Arizona 
highway development. The hearings reveal 
that because of the inadequacy in the staffing 
of the State Public Works Department, many 
malpractices existed in construction. This 
problem does not confine itself to Arizona, 
but at the present time there are only 10 
States which are recognized by the Bureau 
of Roads as meeting their requirements for 
properly overseeing the Federal interstate 


way program. 
The President, in a special message on edu- 
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cation sent to Congress on January 29 of 
this year, proposed “a comprehensive, bal- 
anced program to enlarge the Federal 
Government's investment in the education 
of its citizens,” which was embodied in the 
proposed National Education Improvement 
Act of 1963. 


The act would provide a program of grants 
to aid public and private nonprofit institu- 
tions in the training of scientific, engineer- 
ing, and medical technicians in 2-year 
college-level programs; and a program covy- 
ering up to 50 percent of costs of construct- 
ing, equipping, and operating the necessary 
academic facilities. 

The President also recommends 
the National Science Foundation 
for training institutes for teachers in the 
natural and social sciences, engineering, and 
mathematics to provide for upgrading the 
knowledge and skills of 46,000 teachers. 
This program is especially important to en- 
gineers who have been out of school for many 
years whose knowledge in this era of rapid 
scientific advancement has a tendency to- 
ward obsolescence. In a recent conference 
in Chicago on reducing obsolescence of engi- 
neering skills, participants said that the gap 
between engineering generations is most 
glaring in mathematics. No longer merely 
a tool for engineering, mathematics is a pe- 
culiar and indispensable language of its own. 
Difficulty with newer mathematics itself 
often prevents an engineer from keeping up 
with newly presented papers in his field. 

As I have said, in the face of crucial na- 
tional needs, the Federal Government has a 
vested interest in the number and quality 
of engineers in all specialized areas. In 1960, 
the Federal Government employed 61,000 
engineers. NASA, which alone employed 
some 4,100 in 1960, currently employs about 
5,600 and will probably need additional 
scientists and engineers at a rate of about 
1,000 per year for the next 3 or 4 years. 
In the field of public works various govern- 
mental activities draw heavily on the sery- 
ices of both government engineers and pri- 
vate engineering consulting firms. In the 
past 25 years we have witnessed great prog- 
ress in the field of highway design and con- 
struction in developing plans for the Inter- 
state Highway System. 

During the past 13 years since the com- 
prehensive program of slum clearance re- 
sulting from the enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1949, hundreds of Federal agencies 
have been working with the Federal agencies 
on urban renewal projects. According to the 
annual report of the Urban Renewal Admini- 
stration, which administers the urban plan- 
ning assistance program authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1954, as of the end of 1960, 
475 communities in 43 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
zano had taken advantage of urban renewal 
aids. 

Of special interest to the Nation’s archi- 
tects is, of course, our tremendous urban 
growth in recent years. Four-fifths of our 
population increase in the past decade has 
been in our metropolitan centers: 70 
percent of our people now live in urban 
areas, and even the smaller towns are feeling 
the impact of growth in their communities. 
Rapid urbanization will continue in the dec- 
ades ahead not only in our metropolitan 
centers but in our small towns as well. It is 
this need which offers so much challenge 
and opportunity to architects and city plan- 
ners. Part of the impetus to solving urban 
planning and development problems has 
been and will continue to be provided by 
the urban planning assistance program. 
Under the Housing Act of 1961, the Federal 
share of the total cost of any planning proj- 


ect can be as much as two-thirds rather 


than the previous one-half. In some locali- 
ties falling under the provisions of the Area 
Redevelopment Act of 1961, grants may 
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amount to as much as three-fourths of the 
planning project cost. 

In a recent keynote address, G. Holmes 
Perkins, dean of the School of Fine Arts at 
the University of Pennsylvania, said: 

“Tomorrow's architect will obviously be in- 
volved in urban design. His interest and 
his acts will impinge upon the landscape, on 
art, on city planning, on engineering; in fact, 
upon the total urban environment.” 

In the same address Dean Perkins went on 
to describe a new role confronting the 
architect as he will have to work in ever- 
closer cooperation with engineers, econo- 
mists, and sociologists because Government 
participation and new methods of financing 
have made possible an enormously enlarged 
scale of community development. Whereas 
before the war nine-tenths of our housing 
was built by operators who built less than 10 
houses a year, today the big operator 18 
dominant. Because of these changes it has 
become vital that the architect understand 
and guide the financier, the realtor, and the 
Government official by participating in the 
decision making at the programing stage. 
The problems of modern urban planning 
pose enormous challenges to the talent, edu- 
cation, wisdom, and patience of this and 
coming generations of architects. The role 
of the architect will be of critical importance, 
for his success, influence, and creative imagi- 
nation will determine largely whether we 
build and inhabit a nightmarish or a beau- 
tiful environment, 


Philadelphia’s Playgrounds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA" 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Recreation 
Commissioner Robert W. Crawford of the 
city of Philadelphia, who lives in my 
neighborhood, has Iong been considered 
one of the leading experts on recreation 
in the country. Now the New York 
Times and the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin commend the recreation facili- 
ties in our great city and the unusual 
equipment which is used for the benefit 
of our people. 

I include the two editorial comments 
because they are not only a tribute to the 
city of Philadelphia but to our distin- 
guished commissioner. He is now serv- 
ing under the third of our great mayors 
who moved our city to a leading position 
in the Nation. Mayor James H. J. Tate 
and his predecessors Mayors Clark and 
Dilworth have supported men and women 
in their efforts to make Philadelphia an 
outstanding city in all of its facilities. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the New York Times, May 20, 1963] 

PHILADELPHIA'S PLAYGROUNDS 

Several years ago two 350-pound gorillas 
Were used to test playground equipment in 
Central Park. The large thought was that 
if the swings held up under their weight, they 
would be fit for 50-pound children. The 
heavyhanded approach to New York's play- 
grounds continues to this day: get strong 
material that will stand up, without too 
much regard to the child's sense of adventure 
or his parent’s sense of danger. 

Our department of parks is understand- 
ably concerned about the operation and re- 
placement costs of its extensive and impor- 
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tant facilities. But there is nothing in the 
city rule book or budget saying that imagi- 
nation and the latest in design and safety 
are forbidden. Visitors to Philadelphia the 
other day, members of the private New York 
Council for Parks and Playgrounds, had an 
eye opener there. They saw equipment in a 
rainbow of colors instead of drab antirust 
paints. In addition to swings, slides, and 
seesaws, they observed such playthings as 
spaceships and leather-strip seats; More im- 
portantly, Instead of concrete and asphalt 
there were sand and tanbark below. Any 
parent who has watched his child hanging 
in hesitation at the top of a slide can appre- 
ciate what a soft base means in terms of 
safety and reassurance. 

Thanks to voluntary parental funds and 
neighborhood goading, a few playgrounds in 
the city already have more imaginative play- 
things than they used to have, admittedly 
with the full cooperation of the department 
of parks. But these are only the merest be- 
ginnings. New York ought to be able to— 
and it can—afford the type of equipment 
Philadelphia has already. There is nothing 
sacred about drabness or concrete. 

From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

May 21, 1963] 
Crry PLAYGROUNDS IMPRESS New YORKERS 


Once again, out-of-town experts have come 
here to look at Philadelphia's recreation fa- 
cilities and have liked what they have seen. 

Some 65 representatives of New York civic 
groups toured the city’s facilities and took 
back home many ideas for betterment of their 
own playgrounds and parks. 

They noticed that Philadelphia's recrea- 
tion centers, In the main, were not all drab 
paint and concrete or packed clay. They 
saw children slide, fall, or Jump into tan- 
bark and sand, not.cinders. They saw them 
crawl through, climb over, or investigate 
strange looking equipment, space ships, bi- 
zarre animals, concrete clowns with wide 
grins, simulated fire engines to be ridden, 

But most of all, they found the equipment 
imaginative, not stereotyped, bright and 
clean and instructive. The equipment is to 
intrigue, to test, to develop physical fitness, 
yet be safe and entertaining. That’s what 
recreation is all about and the New York 
group, the latest of dozens of other such 
groups from major cities, was.impressed. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, inde- 
pendence day celebrations always evoke 
a great variety of memories and 
thoughts, some of which are inevitably 
saddening while others are inspiring. 
On such occasions we are apt to remi- 
nisce and retrace the steps taken and 
the sacrifices made in the attainment of 
national independence. It is particu- 
larly fitting that such stocktaking and 
accounting be undertaken in the case of 
a people who have worked hard and 
sacrificed much for the realization of 
their cherished dream. This applies 
especially to the celebration of Armenian 
Independence Day. 

The history of the Armenian people in 
its centuries-old struggle is rather un- 
even throughout its long course, and to- 
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day the 45th anniversary of their inde- 
pendence day may well evoke in the 
minds of many the truly tragic days of 
World War I, when the Turks almost 
succeeded in exterminating the entire 
Armenian nation. These sturdy 
steadfast defenders of their freedom and 
their faith had, for centuries, succeeded 
in salvaging part of their independence 
from the endless Asiatic hordes that 
overran and ravaged their country. 
Early in modern times, however, they 
were too weak to withstand the Persian 
and Turkish onslaughts. So in 1514 
their homeland was overrun and divided 
between these two rivals, the Turks ob- 
taining most of the country and with it 
most of the Armenians as their subjects. 
From that year on the modern history of 
the Armenian people took a new turn, a 
sad and decisive turn which led exactly 
400 years later to the massacre of some 
1 million Armenians in 1915. 

Fortunately not all Armenians- were 
massacred; many hundreds of thousands 
escaped to Persia and to Russia, And 
toward the end of the First World War, 
when the Russian autocratic regime was 
overthrown by the Bolsheviks in 1917, 
Armenians in the Caucasus, uniting with 
the survivors of the Turkish massacres, 
asserted their freedom, proclaimed their 
national independence on May 28, 1918, 
and founded the Armenian Republic. It 
is the 45th anniversary of that day which 
is being celebrated in all Armenian com- 
munities throughout the world today, 
wherever they are permitted to do so. 

The new state thus born after the lapse 
of many centuries, and after the sacrifice 
of more than 1 million Armenians in one 
massacre alone, was a weak and very 
unstable entity, in need of urgent aid 
from abroad for its survival, and sur- 
rounded by many powerful foes. The- 
situation was rendered almost hopeless 
by the fact that the Armenian state was 
isolated and cut off from the outside 
world where its friends, supporters, and 
sympathizers lived. 

Under these circumstances the days of 
the Armenian Republic were numbered, 
and only a major miracle on the part of 
European governments could have saved 
it from its deadly foes. The hoped-for 
miracle did not take place, and, after 


a little more than 2 years’ precarious 


but gallant existence, it went down under 
the powerful attack of the Turks in the 
fall of 1920. In this they were aided by 
the treachery of the Soviet Union. 
Finally, early in December most of the 
territory of the Armenian Republic was 
retained by Turkey while the part that 
fell to the Soviet Union became today’s 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Armenia. In 
brief that is the story of the rise of the 
Armenian Republic in 1918 and its 
destruction by the combination of Tur- 
kish-Soviet forces late in 1920. 

But the brief 2-year term of that 
Republic has left a profound impression 
in the minds and hearts of the Armenian 
people. Most important of all, it serves 
them as a lesson that regardless of the 
sacrifices made and suffering endured for 
the attainment of national freedom, the 
attainment of that supreme goal is worth 
all these and more. That is why the 
Armenian people attach particular im- 
portance to the anniversary celebration 
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of their Independence Day; it reminds 
them that there is no easy road to free- 
dom and independence. 


Report From Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
Recorp, I include the following: 
YOUR CONGRESSMAN, VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
REPORTS From WASHINGTON 
REPUBLICAN SENATOR SPEAKS OUT 


It is a rare occasion when I agree 100 
percent with anything that a Republican has 
to say. This month, however, Republican 

tor Tuomas H. KucHEL, of California, 
& remarkable speech on the Senate 


The Senator’s remarks were made to point 
Up the danger of the fright peddlers, 
groups of individuals that spread slander 
and abuse, generated by fear and heaped 
indiscriminately upon many great Ameri- 
Cans. Senator Kucne. referred to these in- 
dividuals as a “handful of zealots, in the 
Tanks or clutches of self-styled ‘I am a bet- 
ter American than you are’ tions.” 
The Senator reported that he received a 
deluge of mail every day, which he described 
as fright mail. 

I too, receive this kind of mail. It is dis- 
gusting to see relatively intelligent Ameri- 
Cans being duped into believing such junk. 
The fright peddlers are spreading out-and- 
Out lies. Among these are allegations that 
the United States is training thousands of 
foreign troops, including barefoot cannibals 
With rings in their noses, in Georgia, as a 
Step toward takeover of the United States 
by the United Nations; that the United 
States no longer has any armed forces be- 
Cause creation of the U.S. Arms Control and 

mt Agency has turned over its 

Militery to a Russian general or colonel in 

the U.N; and that thousands of Chinese 

unists troops are poised on the Mexican 
border for an attack on California. 

Senator Kucuet said, “These fright ped- 
dlers are doing the devil's work far better 

Communists themselves could do.“ The 
Senator is right. No good American, whether 
Republican or Democrat, can stand by and 
See these Red dupes do their dirty work 
in the disguise of an anti-Communist uni- 

If any of my constituents would like a 
Copy of the Senator’s speech, they may write 
to me and I will be glad to send them a 
copy. 

PAY RAISE FOR MILITARY APPROVED IN HOUSE 

I was pleased to vote for passage of the 
military pay raise this month, along with an 
amendment to recompute the retired pay 

, Tor those that retired prior to the 1958 pay 
act. I also supported recomputation.in com- 
Mittee. Our military personnel have needed 
& pay raise for a long time and I am pleased 
that the bill passed the House. 

FOREIGN AID COMES HOME 

Avowed opponents of all foreign aid never 
Stem to consider one item worthy of note: 
Aid given to other countries comes back to 
the United States in the form of purchases 
that benefit local contractors, companies, 
industry, and employment. During January 
through April of this year, $89,756,577 worth 
Of aid-financed orders went to 43 States in 
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the United States. Oklahoma got $265,454 
in orders. More than two-thirds of foreign 
aid procurement dollars now are spent with 
American suppliers, as a result of purchase 
source restrictions in loan and grant agree- 
ments. My previous stand on foreign aid 
remains unchanged: Cut out all foreign aid 
to Communist countries and eliminate all 
unnecessary foreign aid as outlined in the 
recent Clay report. 
THREE LARGE LOANS APPROVED 

Big news for the economy of Anadarko was 
made this month with the announcement of 
approval of a $390,000 Area Redevelopment 
Administration loan for Sequoyah Mills, Inc., 
a carpet plant. The plant will manufacture 
carpet for a five-State area and will employ 
180 persons when in full production. Im- 
proved telephone service is due at Cheyenne, 
with the approval this month of a $610,000 
REA loan to the Dobson Telephone Co., 
Cheyenne. A new dial office will also be built 
at Crawford. A $1 million loan was approved 
for Southwestern State College by the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration. It will 
provide for housing for 286 students, 


THE WAR THAT IS NOT A WAR - 


Amongst my mail this month was a letter 
from a woman in my district asking why we 
are fighting in Vietnam and not in Cuba. 
Much confusion seems to exist on this ques- 
tion and I feel some comment Is necessary. 

The war in Vietnam is not a war in the 
sense that we know it, but a special war of 
overt political action, with American casual- 
ties. The aim of our 12,000 troops in Viet- 
nam is not to fight, but to teach others 
to fight. They have the goal of organizing 
local native forces to prevent a Communist 
takeover. This is done, using the concept of 
the strategic hamlet system. Here is how 
this works: 

Scattered native groups living in the bush 
country are brought into central locations, 
where they construct hamlets, or small vil- 
lages.. The villagers are taught to build 
barbed wire fences around their hamlet and 
are given instruction in defending them- 
selves against Communist attack. These 
natives seem to have learned well—of 20 
hamlets. recently attacked, only one was 
overrun by the Communists. The idea of 
protection and consolidation also permits 
other things to happen. The villagers are 
taught government; four elections have been 
held, the first elections in 2,000 years. Edu- 
cation is taught the villagers; the number of 
school teachers and students has tripled in 
the past 6 years. Hamlets which were for- 
merly isolated from one another now have 
communication with each other. 

This “war that is not a war” is difficult 
for the average American to understand. It 
is most regrettable that 73 Americans have 
been killed, even though we are acting only 
as advisers. Most of these casualties were 
helicopter pilots ferrying Vietnam troops, 
of which more than 100,000 have been killed. 
Both military and government leaders say 
there are signs of progress in Vietnam, in 
the actual fighting and in the intangibles 
that go with our actions. 7 

This is the difference between Vietnam 
and Cuba, according to our military leaders: 
In Vietnam we are advising the natives how 
to fight communism, at the request of the 
local milftary government. In Cuba, we are 
on the outside, looking in: Militarily, we 
can do little in Castro’s Cuba without get- 
ting into a full-scale war with Russia. What 
we are doing in Vietnam is closing the door 
on the Communists before they can get in, 
not after they have already gained a foot- 
hold. 

OKLAHOMA ASTRONAUT MAKES GOOD 

Astronaut L. Gordon Cooper, a native of 
Shawnee, certainly put Oklahoma on the map 
with his successful 22-orbit space flight. The 
mission proved beyond a doubt that man is 
the necessary element in space exploration, 
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not a computer. I am looking forward to 
the day that Astronaut Thomas Stafford of 
Weatherford makes his trip to the moon. 
‘Then I can claim an astronaut from my dis- 
trict, as my good friend from the fourth Dis- 
trict, Tom STEED, now can. 

WEST POINT AHEAD FOR YOUTHS 


Four young men from my district will be 
attending the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point soon. Two of them, Sterling McColgin, 
of Reydon, and Virgil Stone, of Duncan, won 
my appointments. George Viney, of Lawton, 
was appointed by Senator MIKE MONRONEY, 
and William Brigadier, of Lawton, was ap- 
pointed by Representative James ROOSEVELT 
of California. 

Remember, I am in Congress to represent 
and serve you. Anytime I may be of service, 
just phone, wire, or write. 

Cordially your friend, 
VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


Commentary by Joseph McCaffrey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
there is, unfortunately, too little knowl- 
edge of the organization and operation 
of the U.S. Department of State. This 
is responsible in large measure, I feel, for 
the many criticisms leveled at the De- 
partment. The State Department re- 
cently published a very informative 
booklet, entitled “Department of State 
1963.“ Mr. Joseph McCaffrey, a Wash- 
ington, D.C., radio commentator, on 
May 15 included in his broadcast a com- 
ment on this splendid publication and 
Suggested a means whereby it might de- 
serve the kind of distribution it deserves. 
His comments follow: 

COMMENTARY BY JOSEPH McCarrrer ON 
WMAL-TV Eventnc News PROGRAM, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., May 15, 1963 ‘ 
I want to talk about a book, tonight. A 

book I think everyone should read. It isn't, 

unfortunately, on the best-seller list. It is 

a Government document. 

This is it— Department of State 1963,” 
subtitled A Report to the Citizens.” This is 
an explanation of what the State 
ment is, who makes up the Department, how 
the Department operates. 

The State Department is, perhaps, the 
most abused of all the executive depart- 
ments. When anything happens in the 
world which isn’t to the advantage of the 
United States, the State Department gets the 
blame. 

As if wiping out the Department and start- 
ing all over again would also wipe out the 
major international problems confronting 
us in this atomic age. 

The fact is that the State Department and 
its vital role in the compact world of today 
are not generally understood by the Ameri- 
can people. This book contributes to a bet- 
ter understanding. 

But as matters now stand few people will 
ever see this book. Ten thousand have been 
printed by the Government Printing Office 
to sell at $1.50 each. 

What is really needed is for groups inter- 
ested in international affairs or American 
Government to get together and buy copies 
of this report to the citizen for junior high 
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school and high school libraries in their 
communities. 

This book deserves a wide circulation. 
Wider, I am sure, than it would normally 
get, unless, as I mentioned, organizations 
take it upon themselves to help distribute 
this book to schools and classrooms. 


Address of Bishop Herbert Welch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Bishop Herbert Welch, 
senior bishop of the Methodist Church, 
at a testimonial dinner held at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York City, 
on Tuesday, November 6, 1962. 

Bishop Welch is an American of great 
distinction. Highly educated, he has 
won academic recognition which liter- 
ally is worldwide. While a student at 
my own alma mater, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in Middletown, Conn., he received 
more prizes than has ever been awarded 
to one person and his record has never 
been equaled. Dedicating his life to the 
church and to education, his responsi- 
bilities have extended from those of 
bishop to college president. The public 
recognition he has received exceeds that 
normally afforded any 10 men of merit 
and accomplishment. One indication of 
the esteem in which he is held is the fact 
that there have been named after him a 
dormitory at Drew University, an altar 
in the chapel at Wesleyan University, 
the chapel at the Theological Seminary 
in Seoul, Korea, the auditorium at Ewha 
University in Seoul, and innumerable 
babies. 

The remarks of Bishop Welch at the 
time of this testimonial dinner warrant 
careful reading by the American pub- 
lic. They are noteworthy as a statement 
of personal philosophy, on the part of 
one who has been privileged to view this 
earthly scene for a number of years. In 
fact, these very human reflections were 
made by Bishop Welch on the occasion 
of his 100th birthday, as he entered his 
second century of vital contribution to 
the welfare of man. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY HERBERT WELCH, NOVEMBER 6, 1962 

When I was a boy, we used to have albums 
tor our friends to write in, answering such 

questions as “What is your favorite book?” 
or color? or flower? “If not yourself, who 
would you rather be?” or even “If you could 
choose a place and time to live in, what 
would you ask?” 

Some might reply to this last question, 
“Italy, during the age of the Renaissance,” 
or “Germany, in the day of Luther,” or “Eng- 
land, in the reign of Elizabeth I.” I, myself, 
in the light of all the facts, would answer 
now, “The United States of America, and in 
the present time.“ 
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I would not choose to have been born later 
than I was, for perhaps, from all indications, 
it will call for a superman to master the 
coming age; and it's hard enough to deal 
with our own times. Certainly not to have 
been born earlier—for no century has been so 
fascinating and so significant as this last. 
If I had been born 100 years earlier, think 
what I would have missed. I would have had 
no electric light or telegram or telephone or 
television set. I could not have ridden any- 
where except on a horse or behind a mule. 
The polar regions were hidden; Asia was a 
mystery, and Africa a Dark Continent. I 
would have known practically nothing about 
the moon except that it made the night less 
dark; and nobody knew anything to amount 
to much about the stars or what lay between 
them. 

In a word, most of our knowledge of this 
earth planet and the universe around it, and 
the human beings who seek to control it all, 
has come to light in the last 100 years. In 
matters of travel, exploration, and discovery, 
in matters of research and invention, we have 
taken a longer step forward than all the 
centuries behind us. We live now in a new 
world, a wider world, yet a smaller world; 
a world with new problems, new temptations, 
new opportunities; a world no longer guided 
by the wisdom and the weakness of old men 
but by the energy and the rashness of the 
forties. New dangers confront us, new vi- 
sions have come; new possibilities of freedom, 
Justice, world order and good will. 


“To be alive in such an age. 

With every year a lightning page 

Turned in the world's great wonder-book 
When men speak strong for brotherhood, 
For peace and universal good, 

When miracles are everywhere 

And every inch of common air 

Throbs a tremendous prophecy 

Of greater marvels yet to be, 

O, thrilling age.” 


And now, in this marvelous day of chal- 
lenge, the lot of an increasing number of us 
is old age and comparative inactivity. Not 
many are as far along as I. The statisticians 
tell me that in our country at this time only 
4 out of every 100,000 of the population reach 
the century mark, but those who do, need 
comfort. We hear with some pleasure an 
idealist declare that life begins at 70, that 
only the aged are really alive in the large 
sense, and long lists are made up of distin- 
guished worthies in art, government, busi- 
ness, and church who have fully flowered only 
in the ripe eighties or the mellow nineties. 

Whether longevity is to be regarded as a 
reward of unusual virtue seems to call out 
a difference of opinion. The Hebrew cer- 
tainly believed that righteousness and long 
life went together. It was to the good man 
that the psalmist held out the promise, 
“With long life will I satisfy Him and show 
Him my salvation.” On the other hand, 
our realists have been so impressed with the 
frailties and vices of age that in 
ment they have framed a proverb: “The 
good die young.” Perhaps neither is wholly 
right. If you listen to the confessions of 
old men as to how they have lasted so long, 
you will wonder whether good habits have 
anything to do with it. 

But whatever the why and the wherefore, 
old age has certainly its compensations. 
For one thing, it commands a certain char- 
ity in Judgment. Of course only those who 
have died are sure of full recognition: “of 
the dead, nothing but good.” My father used 
to say, There's nothing like a sod poultice 
to bring out the virtues”; and the famous 
speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Tom Reed, somewhat cynically defined a 
“statesman” as “a successful politician— 
who is dead.” 

Nevertheless, seniority has its own recog- 
nition. Witness the chairmen of congres- 
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sional committees. I have sometimes said 
to my young friends: All you have to do is 
to stay around long enough and you will 
make the front page.“ I might have 
added, “If you reach a hundred, you may 
receive far more attention than you deserve.” 
Witness, me. 

Old age, in my own case, has meant an 
extension of the opportunity for happiness 
in the comradeship of my incomparable 
wife, in the loyal affection and care of two 
lovely daughters, and in the welcome ap- 
pearance of two more generations of which 
I can be proud. 

Old age gives you a chance to change your 
mind; and woe betide him who does not seize 
the opportunity. I am not sure that even 
in the case of my eminent Father in God, 
good John Wesley, it is wholly a matter for 
congratulation to claim that one has not 
changed his theology from youth on. The 
open mind, of course, should not be open 
at both ends so that nothing sticks; but even 
if nothing is to be dropped, there should be 
room for something to be added. There's a 
place for the second wind, mentally as well 
as physically. 

Old age gives time to reap something of 
what you have sown. We commonly defer 
to the future life the rewards for whatever 
good we may have accomplished. But I have 
discovered a most praiseworthy trait in many 
people even now to forget my shortcomings 
and to encourage my increasing years by call- 
ing up some word or deed which proved help- 
ful to them and which I had entirely 
forgotten. Indeed, in some cases I am com- 
pelled to believe that my forgettory was bet- 
ter than their memory, and that out of the 
kindness of their hearts they have made up 
or dreamed a story to fit my need. It is easy, 
and not unpleasant, to become a legend. 

Old age has another compensation in en- 
abling you to look back upon your ills with 
some pleasure, instead of looking forward to 
them with some fear. Dr. Dudley White of 
Boston tells a story about a client of his who 
was 106 years old, but came to him every 6 
months for a checkup. One of the doctor's 
colleagues became interested in the case and 
asked the privilege of meeting the patient 
on his next visit. When the time came, he 
propounded this question: “May I ask you, 
sir, if you have ever had a really serious ill- 
ness?” “H’m,” was the answer, Tes, I had 
a Severe case of pneumonia just a hundred 
years ago.“ 

In a mild way, I know how he felt. Whoop- 
ing cough at 9, major operation at 50; sent 
home from Korea and China with gloomy 
forebodings, shipwreck in Alaska, fighting 
the Yangtze rapids, and traveling in Chinese 
bandit country under soldier guards; revo- 
lution in Korea and typhoon in Japan; win- 
ter midnight escape from our blazing home, 
and night journey through the shambles and 
holocaust of Tokyo, desolated by the earth- 
quake—and they're all behind me. Nothing 
to boast of, but a certain gratification to 
think what I've met and come through. Also 
it has qualified me for that exchange of an- 
ecdotes (“speaking of operations, etc.”), 
justifies the definition of travel as that ex- 
perience which is supposed to broaden the 
knowledge but really only lengthens the con- 
versation,” 

I can understand the mood of that dear 
old lady who wrote, on reaching a certain 
age: “The house I am living in is 82 years 
old. Considering its age, the house is in 
fairly good repair, though I don't think it 
looks quite as well as it did 50 years ago. I 
have neglected to keep it painted, as so many 
women of this modern generation do. To tell 
the truth, I have been spending my time on 
interior decorating. The windows are fairly 
clear, and I am glad to tell you I have a re- 
liable tenant in the upper story.” 

At least all such experiences broaden one's 
view of human goodness and divine love and 


~ 
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plan. One is bound to look at people and 
events in a new perspective, and to learn 
some tolerance and patience. The world of 
sense grows smaller as the years roll on. One 
Can't cover as much ground, can't hear as 
Many sounds, can't read the fine print. But 
the inner world expands; there is a new op- 
Portunity for wonder, awe, simplicity; and, 
as other things fade, the stars shine on. 

Naturally. as one comes to such a milestone 
and looks back, he begins to recall the com- 
Tades of the way. It is difficult to tell whether 
One has been more influenced by men, by 
Women, or by books. Certainly books have 
&n important place, but “the proper study of 
Mankind is man.” Association with great 
Personalities is among the highest privileges 
of life. If those associations be intimate 
and prolonged, happy is the pilgrim. And 
even to touch the hem of the garmet of 
greatness, may bring a lifelong uplift. Souls 
which radiate some indefinable yet precious 
influence do something to you—you cannot 

. be quite the same again. 

As I speak, there comes to my mind, for 
example, a few men with whom I had (in 
Most cases) scarcely more than causual con- 
tact, yet in whom I felt the greatness which 
is a challenge to lofty living—Gandhi, the 
Buddhist-Christian saint; Kagawa, the 
slum-dweller, who had all that Gandhi had, 
and more; Chiang Kai-shek, philosophical 
author, dedicated statesman, and inspiring 
leader; John R. Mott, the Christian inter- 
nationalist, who touched and influenced the 
life of many nations; Theodore Roosevelt, 
man of vision and action superior. Surely a 
Mixed group, but each man a summons to 
live life on the high plane of the Kingdom of 


And what do I not owe also to the many 
triends in many countries who have no claim 
Upon popular applause, yet whose integrity 
and devotion make their lives into poems 
Which may not be recorded on disks or sung 
in Tin-pan Alley, but are chanted by angelic 
Choirs. Ah, that “rejoicing in heaven“ not 
Only over the birth of a Saviour for the re- 
Pentance of a sinner, but over the loyalty 
of a friend and the silent herolsm of any sol- 
dier of the light. Thank God for friends; 
thank God for those who watch us, and 
Pray. 

Well, pilgrim, you have come a long jour- 
ney; have you picked up anything on the 
road? Tes, to speak frankly, a curious as- 
Sortment of curios: some worthless pebbles, 
Only to be thrown away; some jewéls, to keep; 
Some oddities which experts might think out 
Of place in any permanent collection. 

For instance, I have fallen in love with 
little things: little books, trifling events, 
Small triumphs, humble people. Others may 
deal with the large, the spectacular; I feel 
more at home among the lesser lights. 

I Uke books, books which do not amplify 
and ramify and terrify; but which condense 
and simplify. Wise men tell me I must 
not forget to deal with the big definitive 
tome in order to sharpen my wits and 
toughen my mental muscles. But I like my 
learning in clear thought and understandable 
Words and directed to some practical end. 
I have John Wesley on my side. He declared 
that a “great book was a great evil,” and that 
if the angels wrote books we would have 
Tew folios. 

I rejoice in little changes and advances, 
following the pattern of God in nature and 
in history: We want too much and we want 
it too fast. We cry, “Make haste, O Lord, 
to help us,” but He doesn’t make haste; He 
moves with maddening slowness. We want 
Sweeping victories, He gives us narrow es- 
Capes. The benevolent and sagacious Pope 
Who presides at the Vatican Council has re- 
dently urged his clergy to beware of the haste 
Which often leads to failure, while success 
Crowns the efforts of the slow and thought- 
ful. I stand amazed by the outcome of the 
little events—the seeming trifies of a day— 
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which are later found to be the turning 
points of history. When I see a good cause 
moving with exasperating slowness, I can 
now be almost content; provided it is moving 
in the right direction. 

I Uke ordinary people, There is a place 
for Moses, no doubt, but Aaron and Hur 
who hold up his hands, are the unsung 
heroes. If God is not in the littles, then 
He is shut out from most of His universe, 
where He puts more fish than whales, more 
blades of grass than oak trees, more of the 
common people for whom Lincoln spoke than 
of the giants of intellect and force. I value 
to the utmost the little, nameless, unre- 
membered acts of kindness and of love that 
are the better portion of a good man’s life. 
Not always to the swift is the race, nor the 
battle to the strong. It is David's sling 
against Goliath’s spear. The voice of the 
people may not always be the voice of God, 
but how often the sure wholesome instinct 
of the mass is wiser than the cleverness of 
leaders. The old block may be more impres- 
sive, but the chips may serve better to 
kindle a fire, The little, the despised, the 
forgotten, in the providence of God, may in 
the last day wear the brightest crown, 

As I have come along the way, it has 
dawned upon me that I must not take my- 
self too seriously; that after all, Iam only a 
speck in a boundless universe, and that my 
opinions and my ways may not furnish a pat- 
tern for all mankind. I must live, yes, I 
must have a way of life of my own, but I 
must also let live. Others have the same 
right to differ with me as I have to differ 
with them. I must learn tolerance, but that 
is not quite enough; tolerance. carries a 
touch of condescension. My fellow man 
needs not merely my toleration, but my re- 
spect. Even among Christians of differing 
views, the essential spirit of unity must be 
based on full mutual recognition and re- 
spect and good will. It seems to me that we 
class too many of our credos and our codes 
as non-negotiable; there are only a few 
great basic truths that are not open for 
further consideration. One of the beautiful 
possibilities of old age is a return to the 
teachableness and the unselfconsciousness 
and the sanity of childhood. 

Well, I am an optimist. That does not 
mean a rosy-spectacled idealist who will re- 
fuse to admit the existence of evil. The 
present age, like all previous eras, is a mix- 
ture of good and bad. The optimist is simp- 
ly the man who recognizes the good, and 
believes in the better. The pessimist is the 
man who seeks out the bad, and believes the 
worst, 

There are many reasons why I am an op- 
timist, and one of the most cogent is the 
visible and undeniable growth all over our 
little earth of a sense of social bil- 
ity, the responsibility of man for man, and 
class for class and nation for nation. An 
unparalelled acceptance of human beings as 
such is everywhere. The craying not only 
for food and shelter but for freedom and a 
place in the sun has brought astounding 
results even within my lifetime. Awareness 
of the needs of childhood and of age, the 
rights of races, the dignity of labor, has led 
to a worldwide revolt, often expressing itself 
in foolish political and economic forms. It’s 
a new world, my masters. Little countries 
take their place beside the great powers. 
Golonialism fades out, and democracy slow- 
ly and painfully expresses itself in varied and 
sometimes fantastic forms. World domina- 
tion is now resisted and world cooperation 
grows. 

This sense of social responsibility spreads 
to all areas, Science, art, philosophy are 
newly conscious of their obligation not 
merely for their own development but for 
the common good. None can now lightly 
ask, “Am I my brother’s keeper?" Opinions 
may differ on the length to which the wel- 
fare state may wisely go; but all agree that 
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in some form and through some agency the 
demand for social justice must be met; that 
health, education, and opportunity must 
become the common possessions; and that 
the truly Christian standard of human rela- 
tions should be our ideal—the strong for 
the weak, the wise for the ignorant, the 
good for the bad. 

Who that looks at world history in its 
length and in its breadth can question that 
there is an unseen agency at work in in- 
dividual and in national life“ a power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness?” As 
I see it, this world is not a wreck, but a 
workshop, busily confused, but a workshop 
where the purpose of God is being worked 
out, 

Among the many virtues and graces, the 
operation of which ministers to the divine 
purpose, my mind has come to be fixed 
especially on two: humility and compassion. 

How transforming is humility. It is tied 
up with charity, with respect for the opinions 
of others, with unselfishness and geniality. 
It is the foe of dogmatism and downright 
ornery stubborness; it paves the way to re- 
pentance and willingness to share the com- 
mon lot. Humility before God, and even 
before men—how wonderful, how beautiful. 

And then compassion. Not pity— 
that means stooping to help, that may go 
with a superiority complex; but compassion, 
which involves deep understanding and 
fellowship. 

These come from above, from Him who 
stood at the point where our search for 
Ute's secret finds ultimate reality in the Son 
of Man and Son of God—final, unchange- 
able, utterly trustworthy. “God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to Himself.” 
And the story did not end at the “green 
hill far away” or at the empty tomb in 
Joseph's garden. I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, God present with us here, now, every- 
where, always, for guidance, for comfort, 
and for strength. The Golden Age is still 
before us. 


“So life shall on and upward go; 
Th’ eternal step of progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats. 


“God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night; 
Wake thou and watch!—the world is gray 
With morning light!” K 


The 45th Anniversary of Armenian 
Republic Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans of all faiths and national origins 
again pause this year to celebrate the 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Armenian Republic. May 28 marks the 
45th anniversary of that declaration, 
which in turn was a culmination of the 
legitimate national desires and political 
aspirations of the Armenian people. 
Despite initial diplomatic recognition, 
the Soviet Union, as is its frequent rule, 
violated the sovereignty of the Armenian 
state and brought it under the physical 
control of Moscow. 

The continued spirit of the Armenians 
is such, however, that they have never 
accepted Soviet domination, and political 
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independence still continues to burn in 
their hearts. 

Freedom-loving Americans everywhere 
join with Armenians, and with Ameri- 
cans of Armenian origin and parentage, 
in marking their continued protest 
against Soviet imperialism. 


Italy Pays at Polls for Russian Bargain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two columns 
by Eliot Janeway, an outstanding news- 
paperman who writes for the Chicago 
Tribune press service. 

The first, “Italy Pays at Polls for Rus- 
sian Bargain,” analyzes the increased 
vote the Communists received in the re- 
cent Italian elections. Mr. Janeway 
feels that in part this is a reflection of 
the Soviet economic offensive toward 
Italy under which the Soviets provide 
essential commodities to the Italians at 
cut rates and permit the Italians to pay 
for them with exports. 

The second, “Act To Checkmate So- 
viet Oil Bartering,” deals with the Soviet 
oil offensive all around the world. The 
Soviets are exporting oil to independent 
countries at bargain prices and are per- 
mitting these countries to pay for this 
oil, not with money, but with products. 
The column describes how the Soviets 
are using oil exports to penetrate nation 
after nation in the free world. Both of 
these columns offer thoughtful analyses 
of a serious problem facing the free world 
and it is for this reason that I have asked 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Chicago Tribune, May 13, 1963] 
IraLy Pays at POLLS FOR RUSSIAN BARGAIN 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New Loxk, May 12—Thirty years ago, the 
Communist threat was often distorted and 
oversimplified. Whenever labor troubles and 
political violence broke out, there was talk 
of “Moscow gold” being smuggled in by 
bearded conspirators. And no doubt in cer- 
tain cases—notably Germany and China in 
the 1930’s—this was true. 

Today, the Communists have perfected an 
altogether different technique for suborning 
independent regimes. Moscow is making 
stepped-up political mileage, and it has 
learned how to do it while saving its own 
money. The Italian election, with its sur- 
prise jump in Communist votes, shows how 
effective this new technique can be; not just 
in backward, underdeveloped areas but 
also in expanding relatively advanced indus- 
trial nations. 

The Communist breakthrough at the polls 
represents, at least in part, a political divi- 
dend on several years of Soviet investment 
in the Italian economy. For Italy was the 
first of the Western allles whose economy 
Russia penetrated on a significant scale. 
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Here’s how Russia's first 5-year plan for 
Italy has worked on the economic front. 


OIL IS BIGGEST NEED 


Italy's No. 1 import requirement is for oil. 
Until Russia turned up with her “bargain” 
offer, Italy’s ofl bill was her biggest cash 
drain. Russia's ” offer to Italy was 
irresistible—not only a deep price cut, but 
no need to pay the cut price in money. 

, the “bargain” on the import side 
of the Italian trade ledger worked out as an 
incentive scheme on the export side. For 
Russia was ready to take payment for her 
cut-price oil in Italian goods—tankers, steel 
mill products, machinery, and whatever else 
Italian industry was able and anxious to pay 
with. 

On the face of it, this arrangement seems 
to have worked well for both sides—so far. 
Italy is the free world economy where Soviet 
penetration has reached deepest (with the 
possible exception of Japan). And, at the 
same time, Italy is the free world economy 
which has been enjoying the most dynamic 
rate of growth in the world (again, with the 
possible exception of Japan.) 

It looks as if Soviet trade bargains have 
been financing Italian prosperity. But it 
also looks as if a bill has been accruing on 
the political side as the price for this busi- 
ness bargain. Here's how Russia's first 5-year 
plan for Italy has worked on the political 
front. 

It has made Moscow gold out of date as 
an instrument of Communist subversion. 
Italy's business bargain has established Rus- 
sia as her most powerful customer. This 
has given the Soviet trade representatives 
in Italy a decided in on Italian labor and 
political and press relationships. 

With the Soviet orders which have been 

jobs for Italian labor and filling 
capacity in Italian plants have gone check- 
off distributions to Red unions, Red candi- 
dates, and Red publications. 


BARGAIN PAYS OFF 


Russia’s business bargain with Italy has 
mobilized Italy’s employers into paymasters 
for the financing of Italian communism. 
No need for Moscow to smuggle its gold to an 
Italian underground now that its deal with 
Italian capitalism has put the stamp of re- 
spectability on a political payoff for Italian 
communism. The Italian election results 
suggest that the Italian Communists have 
made the most of the political adyantage 
which Russia’s business bargain arrange- 
ment with Italian industry has given them. 

The West, which expected the middle-of- 
the-road candidates to keep a firm hold on 
power in Italy, has been shocked by the Com- 
munist gains at the polls, despite her un- 
precedented prosperity. Let us hope that 
the Italian exeprience will bring home the 
lesson: The ay weal bie play for a political 
bonus on every good bargain they offer in a 
business deal. In the Italian elections, they 
have just collected an installment payment. 

From the Chicago Tribune, May 6, 1963] 

Act To CHECKMATE SOVIET OIL BARTERING 

(By Eliot Janeway) 

New York, May 5—The Soviet economic 
offensive has at last provoked a competitive 
counter offer from the West. The Soviet 
trade operation like most campaigns which 
work, is based on a simple, standard for- 
mula: Oil bartered at bargain prices to in- 
dependent countries and paid for not with 
money but in the products of those coun- 
tries. 

There have been two good reasons why 
the Soviet formula has worked so well in 
so many countries. In the first place, the 
big money drain in all countries except 
those which live by exporting oil is the cost 
of importing it; oll , especially oil 
bargains which need not be "paid for with 
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money, have been understandably welcome. 
The second reason is that the countries 
which need money to pay for oil imports 
also need export customers. 

In country after country, the Soviet 
trade operation has solved both problems at 
once, It has sent oil and it has taken back 
anything the oil importing country has to 


give. 
USES COFFEE FOR OIL 


In Brazil for example, according to the 
terms of last month’s deal, payment for 
Soviet oil will be accepted not only in cof- 
fee the obvious export, but in musical in- 
strument. And note that this latest Soviet 
coup was completed within weeks after 
Washington's latest emergency loan (of 
nearly $400 million) which was made on 
the stale old slogan: “Keep the Russians 
out.” 

But Italy was the first of the NATO allies— 
and, thus, the first of the Common Market 
powers—to enter into long-term reciprocal 
trade arrangements with the Soviets. She 
has geared her oil-refining capacity well in 
excess of her domestic requirements. Thus, 
she has taken advantage of the Soviet bar- 
gain-and-barter” formula not only to save 
cash on standard imports but to earn cash 
on new exports. 


Italy has until recently been enjoying the 
most dynamic growth rate in the Western 
World and it is axiomatic that growth econ- 
omies, like growth businesses, always stand 
in need of money. The Soviet formula has 
been directed toward meeting this need of 
Italy for cash. In the process Italy has 
become dependent—for employment and for 
industrial customers—on Soviet barter. 


ACTS TO MEET THREAT 


Or just on barter? At any rate, the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey) is making a serious 
effort to find out. For after months of ru- 
mor and negotiation, it is apparently meet- 
ing the Soviet offer. It, too, is arranging to 
ship oil into Italy, pricing its product at 20 
percent under world market list, and accept- 
ae payment in Italian industrial produc- 

on. 

This is an important change. Our great 
international oil companies have now recog- 
nized the need to meet the Soviet challenge 
head-on—by matching the Soviet offer in 
the major markets in which they cannot af- 
ford to lose position and where they must 
compete aggressively in order to be able to 
grow. 

This means that the major oll companies 
will have to do more than merely sell their 
own product—they will also have to sell their 
customers’ products, as the Russians have 
learned to sell Brazillian coffee and Cuban 
sugar. 

NO MATCH FOR RUSSIANS 

Will our international oil companies get 
help from our Government as they move to 
meet the Soviet challenge on the eco- 
nomic front? This daring and imaginative 
countermeasure is being taken by one of 
the biggest and richest companies in the 
world. But even Standard Oil Co. (New Jer- 
sey) is no match for Soviet imperialism; only 
the U.S. Government has the resources to 
match marketing operations with Moscow. 
Increasingly, the cold war is taking the form 
of economic warfare, including an effort to 
penetrate and tie up the resources and re- 
quirements of independent and uncommitted 
countries. 

War—whether military or political or eco- 
nomic—is the responsibility of government. 
The best that any company (or any indi- 
dividual) can do on the economic front is set 
up a guerilla operation in the hope of hold- 
ing a beachhead until the marines can 
land. Will our Government send the ma- 
rines—that is, their economic equivalent— 
into action against the Soviet dumping and 
bartering offensive in Italy and elsewhere? 


1968 
Oregon’s Wild Wallowa Wonderland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
every State has its own claims to beauty, 
the great State of Oregon is especially 
fortunate in possessing a grand spectrum 
of spectacular scenery. In the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times recently 
there appeared a feature story on the 
“Wallowa Wonderland” in the north- 
eastern part of the State, which elo- 
quently describes one of the finest scenic 
areas in America. Under unanimous 
consent, I ask that it be included in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks: 

OREGON’s WII WALLOWA WONDERLAND 

(By Ralph Friedman) 

Joser, Ornrc.—High in the northeastern 
Section of this State is an alpine setting so 
Swiss-like in its towering mountains and 
frosted lakes that it has been aptly named 
“Oregon’s Switzerland.” Some visitors to the 
area are more ecstatic. They call this region 
“America’s Switzerland.” 

This pristine, rugged wilderness has still 
another name, the “Wallowa Wonderland,” 
for the protected heart of this expanse is 
Oregon's Wallowa Mountain Range. 

For most people, the gateway to this won- 
derland is skyblue Wallowa Lake, a captivat- 
ing body of water in an area famous for 
beautiful lakes. Many people do not go be- 
yond this point, for the lake and just the 
sight of the blazing white peaks nearby are 
compensation enough for the long Journey. 

Wallowa Lake, which is 5 miles south of 
Joseph, can be reached from La Grande by 
taking State Route 82 north, east, and then 
south. Or the lake can be reached from Lew- 
iston, Idaho, on State Route 3. 

A third way, from Walla Walla, Wash., is 
to drive south to Weston, Oreg., and then 
east to Elgin, Enterprise, and Joseph. From 
whichever point—La Grande, Lewiston, or 
Walla Walla—the drive to the lake should 
take no more than 2 hours, 

GLACIAL LAKE 


The lake, considered by many geologists as 
the finest example of a glacially formed lake 
in the West, is the largest of 60 mountain- 
fringed lakes filled with trout. At an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 feet, Wallowa Lake is dwarfed 
by snowcapped mountains brooding over it. 
The two largest, and grandest, are Sacajawea 
Peak, named for the Indian woman who 
guided the Lewis and Clark expedition 
through the Shoshone country, and the 
Mighty Matterhorn. The latter is a picture 
copy of the famous Swiss mountain. 

From the lake, foot trails lead to swift 
White water, razorsharp gorges, icy lakes and 
Multicolored canyon walls. Pack-train 
trips, from an overnight jaunt to a 2-week 
Outing, explore the heights and pits of the 
basaltic alps. One of the most popular pack 
trips goes to Ice Lake, a glittering pool 
23 by the tumbling snow of the Matter- 

orn. 


Pack trip rates vary, according to dura- 
tion, distance, number of persons and time 
Of season. For the most current informa- 
tion, write to the Chamber of Commerce, 
Joseph, Oreg. In recent years, a few dude 
Tanches have been developed in the Wallowa 
Country, and current information about these 
also can be obtained from the chamber. 
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HUNTING AND FISHING 


The Wallowas have numerous fishing and 
hunting grounds. The well-stocked moun- 
tain lakes and swift-flowing rivers abound 
in trout, salmon, and land-locked bluebacks. 
In the forests and hills roam deer, elk, and 
bear. Chinese pheasants, grouse, duck, and 
other game birds also are numerous. 

A substantial section of the Wallowa won- 
derland, including most of the Wallowa 
Mountains, has been set aside by Federal 
law as a protected area. This means that 
firearms, save in the hands of rangers, are 
forbidden. As a wilderness region, this area 
is without roads or buildings. 

The State of Oregon has spent a tidy sum 
of money to make Wallowa Lake an outdoor 
resort. It has installed 20 stalls for trailers, 
and provided them with electricity, sewers 
and water. Facilities within the lake park 
include a large comfort station, a utilities 
building providing showers for men and 
women, a clothes washing room, a kitchen, 
fireplaces and tables. Overnight campers are 
assured of grassy ground upon which to erect 
a tent or put down a sleeping bag. 

The park also has a baseball diamond, a 
fine beach for swimmers, stretches of shore 
available for fishing and rowboats for rent. 

A monument at the lake, erected in memory 
of the father of Chief Joseph, links the pure 
beauty of the Wallowa wonderland to a 
memorable chapter in the history of the 
West. 

It was from the beautiful Wallowas, which 
means land of the winding waters, that Chief 
Joseph, the proud leader of the Nez Perce 
Indians, led an unsuccessful retreat to escape 
pursuing Federal troops, Several historians 
consider the retreat one of the most brilliant 
in military annals. 

When land-hungry settlers rode into the 
Wallowa Valley, the ancestral home of the 
Nez Perce, and launched a program of ruth- 
less expropriation, the Indians fought back. 
Then, as always, U.S. troops were called in. 

Trailed and hounded by Federal forces, 
the Indians retreated with their women and 
children. They almost reached their destina- 
tion, the plains of Canada, the Nez Perce 
idea of a safe and unmolested haven, 

For long and weary days, some of the finest 
cavalrymen and many of the most battle- 
experienced officers in the Army sought to 
corner and destroy the Indians, But, time 
after time the Nez Perce, seemingly hope- 
lessly trapped, slipped through the net. 
When there was no possible escape, the re- 
treating Indians turned upon their more 
numerous adversaries and drove them off, 
even capturing artillery pieces. 

But the Federal troops were soon aug- 
mented by fresh battalions who joined the 

t. At last, with his people hungry, 
emaciated, sick, weary, and with little more 
than their bare hands to defend themselves, 
Chief Joseph strode from the embattled 
camp and surrendered. 


CHIEF SPEAKS 


With pride and deep anger, the chief is 
said to have told the commander of the 
Federal troops: “From where the sun now 
stands, I shall fight no more.” 

There still are many pioneer homesteads 
in the sweet, unspoiled Wallowa Valley. The 
Indians, of course, are no longer a “menace.” 
Indeed, the grandsons and great-grandsons 
of the men who forced the Indians out, and 
then relentlessly pursued them, now regard 
the bloody struggle of eight decades ago as 
a tourist attraction. 

But there is one consolation. If Chief 
Joseph and his tribesmen were to return to 
life, and ride their Appaloosa ponies along 
the old trails to the far edge of the lake, 
they would see the shimmering peaks as 
breathlessly lovely today as they were on that 
last agonizing morning of surrender. 
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Only the Strong May Fly the Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA -~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit for 
publishing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a Memorial Day editorial from the Gran- 
ville Sentinel, of Granville, N.Y. It was 
written by MacArthur H. Manchester, 
well and favorably known to so many 
of us for his many years of service here 
to the ROA. The editorial carries a very 
fine message, indeed. 

The editorial follows: 

ONLY THE STRONG MAY FLY THE FLAG 


“Breathes there the man with soul so 
dead” was a part of a poem known and 
revered by every schoolboy within the mem- 
ory of most of us. This concept is part of 
the verile heritage we Americans cherish. 

When most senior citizens were in gram- 
mar school, Memorial Day was a real national 
holiday. Besides the band and the speeches 
in Fairmont Park, it meant a patriotic type 
of school program in the late morning or 
early afternoon, with flags and red, white, 
and blue bunting and almost invariably (if 
there were not too many schools and the 
community was lucky) grand old men, re- 
vered citizen-soldier-sailor veterans, usually 
of the blue or the gray, or both, on the 
school platform. Sometimes they said a 
few words—sometimes they were just there 
to be viewed, with respect and awe at their 
venerable dignity. This was the waning 
period, the eventide denouement of the 
grand old warriors of the War Between the 
States, but it was a period of American 
growth. It was the foundation period of 
America’s World War I, World War II, and 
Korean conflict ability to assume even 
greater responsibility and leadership. 

Of course, the cornerstone had been laid 
long before, but the foundation was not 
really reinforced until the cauldron of mis- 
understanding boiled over and the Civil War 
proved that all sections of America were 
gallant at their best, formidable sold 
under stress, and willing to sacrifice for the 
right as they saw the right. 

Whether this concept explains the presence 
of the old soldiers of domestic and foreign 
wars on Memorial Day or not, the plain truth 
is that the citizen before World War I, and 
for some years after the armistice, 
the value of the panoply of patriotism as a 
thing in itself. 

The Memorial Day of our fathers was not 
witch hunting, hating, or pseudopatriotism 
for effect; rather it was a day to fly the flag 
from your own rooftop, display your colors, 
let all know that all Americans were proud 
of being in “The land of the free and the 
home of.the brave.” It was a day to stand 
up and be counted—yes, counted for some- 
thing, not counted against something. It 
was a positive approach. Flag waving was 
not irresponsible in its concept. It was re- 
sponsible and it moreover was a worthy dis- 
play of where you stood, with plenty of room 
for divergent opinions on the issues of the 
day. It was not un-American to disagree— 
it was the essence of Americans to record 
honest differences. The only really common 
concern of all was agreed. Were you a loyal, 
good American? Were you decent, God 
fearing—or just plainly not, were you honest, 
were you respectful to those to whom respect 
Was due, and generally proud of your Amer- 
ican citizenship? There was abundant room 
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your side of the street,” my house against 
your house, in the details. But overall was 
our street, our town, our State, our country— 
our flag. Yes, our flag, because it stood for— 
still does—all that is America. It is our 
national symbol of united purposeful belief 
in freedom of thought, of life, of movement, 
of conviction on any self-respecting Ameri- 
can kind of idea. 

Today, too few value the panoply of sym- 
bolism on guard. Though grown up and 
mature as a people and a nation, we still 
need the spiritual uplift of belonging. We 
need a resurgence of pride in our common 
heritage and our common destiny. The 
tangible manifestation is tied in with sym- 
bols, honors, rewards—achievements all. The 
fiag, in America, ties all these together. 

Most nations have many holidays to pro- 
vide the means of resurgent national pride. 
Today, Americans have Memorial Day which 
serves not only to remind us of the contribu- 
tions of those who have served their Nation 
well in former years, but the men and women 
of our Armed Forces who today are manning 
our frontiers on a global basis. They serve 
to remind you, “Only the strong may fly the 
flag unafraid.” 


Mississippian Receives High Scout Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. COLMER. Mr, Speaker, no man 
can lay claim to true greatness unless 
among his virtues there is within him a 
deep and sincere love of youth, and he 
is genuinely interested in their future as 
well as present welfare. 

One of the evidences of such a virtue 
is the time and the effort unselfishly 
rendered in the National Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout movements. 

Undoubtedly, these splendid organiza- 
tions are exceeded by possibly only one 
other organization, the church, in the 
proper training of the youth of the world 
for useful and dedicated service to their 
fellow men after reaching adulthood. 
The many hours that are so unselfishly 
given by many of the good citizens of the 
country are indeed a tribute to those 
adult leaders of this Scout movement. 

L. O. CROSBY 


Mr. Speaker, one of these unselfish 
and dedicated citizens who has rendered 
yeoman service to the youth of the land 
is my fellow citizen and good friend, Mr. 
L. Osmond Crosby, of Picayune, Miss. 
For many years, Mr. Crosby has given 
substantially of his time, effort, and 
means to this most worthy cause. As a 
result of this outstanding service, the 
National Council of Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, at its annual dinner held Friday 
night, May 24, at the Americana Hotel 
in New York, awarded him the highest 
honor of its organization, the Silver 
Buffalo. 

Other recipients honored for distin- 
guished service to boyhood were General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur, Edwon 
D. Canham, of Boston, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor; Dr. Herold C. 
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for the idea of “my side of the street against 


Hunt, Cambridge, Mass., professor of 
education in the Harvard University 
graduate school; Dr. Walter H. Judd, 
Washington, D.C., statesman, mission- 
ary, and civic leader; John T. Kimball, 
New York City, executive vice president 
of the American & Foreign Power Co.; 
Harold B. Lee, Salt Lake City, civic 
leader, railroad officer, church leader, 
and educator; Jack C. Vowell, El Paso, 
Tex., president of the Vowell Construc- 
tion Co. and Vowell Material Co.; and 
Frederick M. Warburg, New York City, 
partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Co., investment 
concern. 

The citation accompanying Crosby's 
award said: 

L. Osmond Crosby, Picayune, Miss., presi- 
dent, Crosby Forest Products Co. and Pearl 
River Valley Railroad Co.; industralist; rail- 
road executive; community leader. 

Service to youth on an extensive scale and 
to the Boy Scout program in particular has 
characterized the life of this distinguished 
Scouter. 

Mr. Crosby's Scouting service dates back to 
1920 and had included the presidency of the 
Pine Burr Area Council at Hattiesburg, Miss, 
1955-56; membership on the region 5 execu- 
tive committee since 1955: and. 1958 to 1962, 
the chairmanship of region 5, which com- 
prises Arkansas, Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and parts of Florida, Geor- 
gia, and Virginia. 

Mr. Crosby has been a member of the na- 
tional executive board since 1958 and has 
been chairman of the national committee 
on exploring since 1961. He also serves on 
the national committee on finance service, 
the national personnel division committee, 
and the national program division commit- 
tee 


In addition to his numerous Scouting re- 
sponsibilities, he serves as a trustee of the 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary 
and as a member of the Mississippi Legisla- 
tive Educational Study Committee and of 
the chancellor's advisory committee on con- 
tinuing education for the University of Mis- 
sissippi. He is a past director of the Mis- 
sissippi Young Men's Christian Association. 
He was mayor of Picayune, Miss., and has 
recently presented a new, modern library to 
his home community. 

He was awarded the Silver Beaver in 1956 
and the Silver Antelope in 1957 for distin- 
guished service to boyhood. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, many na- 


tions have been deprived of their free- 
dom and independence within the past 
half century. Under such conditions one 
cannot hope for a real or durable peace. 
By espousing and championing the cause 
of self-determination for these nations 
the United States has become a beacon 
of hope for these enslaved peoples. 
Among nations deprived of their inde- 
pendence are the people of Armenia. 
Armenia’s political independence was 
lost late in the 14th century, and from 
then until 1918 Armenians had not 
known freedom. For more than 500 


May 28 


years their historic homeland was con- 
quered and parceled out among its con- 
querors—Persians, Russians and Turks. 
During all that time they suffered much 
and lost heavily in worldly goods, Often 
they were subjected to wholesale mas- 
sacres by the Ottoman Turks. Early in 
World War I their very existence as a 
people was threatened in a massacre un- 
precedented in modern history. One 
million Armenians lost their lives in that 
atrocious butchery. But the survivors 
of these horrors did not lose heart. Early 
in 1918 in the northeastern part of their 
homeland, within view of historic Mount 
Ararat, they proclaimed their national 
independence on May 28 of that year. 

It is the 45th anniversary of that day 
which is being celebrated today in all 
Armenian communities where there is 
freedom to do so. Armenia’s independ- 
ence was supported by the United States, 
and the Government of this country gave 
moral and financial assistance to the 
struggling government of that country 
at the time. Despite the fact that we 
tried to help it in every way possible, the 
course of international events proved 
fatal to Armenian independence. Late 
in 1920 most of the country was overrun 
by the Turks, and the remainder became 
part of the Soviet Union. 

Since then Armenian independence has 
vanished, but the Armenian people and 
their sympathetic friends continue to 
celebrate that independence day in the 
hope that someday, and perhaps soon, 
they may regain their independence. I 
personally and heartily join in the cele- 
bration of the Armenian Independence 
Day. 


Resolution Adopted by the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress, District of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 29, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw to the attention of the House 
the following resolution passed by the 
Polish American Congress, District of 
Connecticut, at its quarterly meeting on 
May 26, 1963: 

The delegates and officers of the Polish 
American Congress, District of Connecticut, 
being assembled at Hartford, Conn. at its 
quarterly meeting on May 26, 1963, did adopt 
the following resolution: 

“We resolve to reassert our determination 
of steadfastness in continuous struggle for 
a completely free and independent Poland 
within the framework of European stability, 
world peace, and American security. 

“We urge the U.S. Government to safe- 
guard multilateral control of nuclear weap- 
ons within the NATO in such a way, which 
would prevent the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many from gaining mastery of atomic weap- 
ons on European continent. 

To appeal to the United States and to all 
free nations of the world for prompt and final 
recognition of Poland's western boundary 
along the Oder and Niesse Rivers. It is our 
deep conviction that such a recognition 
would lessen the dependency of Poland and 
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Other East European nations on Russia, as 
the supposedly sole protector against renewed 
German revisionism. 

“To appeal to the governments of the free 
World not to forsake Poland's right to ter- 
Titories lawlessly annexed by Russia. 

“To ask our Government for further ex- 
tension of economic, technical, and cultur: 
assistance to the Polish people. 5 

“To appeal to the Congress of the United 
States that it rescind the amendment to the 

Trade Act, which deprives Poland of 
its most favored nation status. To the 
United States, trade with Poland is an in- 
significant position in statistics, to Poland 
it means the difference between a relative 
Prosperity and lower standard of living. 

“To send copies of this resolution to the 
two Connecticut Senators and six Congres- 
Sional Representatives.” 

Dated at Hartford, Conn., this 26th day of 
May 1963. 

THADDEUS MALISZEWSKI, 
President, Polish American Congress, 
District of Connecticut. 


Liberals Do Believe in Devils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
Call to the attention of the Senate a very 
interesting article in the June 4, 1963, 
issue of National Review, entitled “Lib- 
erals Do Believe in Devils,” and written 
by Mr. M. Stanton Evans. This article 
Points out that those who invented the 
term “McCarthyism,” which is supposed 
to represent character assassination be- 
Cause of one’s personal beliefs, are, in 
Most cases, the very ones who engage 
in character assassination against indi- 
Viduals who are critical of communism 
or Communist activities in this country. 
The article goes on to review an out- 

book, entitled. Martin Dies’ 
Story,” which I likewise commend to the 
Members of the House and the Senate, 
because of the important story which it 
unfolds on the life of a great American 
Who had the courage to stand and fight 
in the face of vilification and abuse be- 
Cause of his stanch stand against com- 
munism. This book is an autobiography 
of former Congressman Martin Dies, of 
Texas, and copies can be obtained for 
$5 each by writing to the Bookmailer, 
New York, N.Y. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Evans’ article, “Liberals 
Do Believe in Devils,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lrsrrats Do BELIEVE IN DEVILS 
(By M. Stanton Evans) 

It is an odd circumstance that men who 
have devoted themselves most adamantly to 
the principal issue of our times have very 
bad reputations. In the annals of Con- 
Gress, for example, what legislators have 
been more vilified than Joe McCarthy, Wil- 
Mam Jenner, Pat McCarran, Francis Walter, 
Or Harold Velde? Each of these men has 
been preeminently identified with the cause 
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of anticommunism, and one by one they 
have been attacked by the massed voices of 
liberaldom as mountbanks, fools and cads. 
Nor is the case much different in the world 
of journalism, where the names Hearst, Mc- 
Cormick, and Patterson, staunch anti-Com- 
munists all, have been made synonymous 
with bad practice. 

This surely is a strange coincidence. The 
laws of probability would indicate that 
sooner or later there would emerge, e.g., a 
chairman of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities who went decently 
about his business, innocent of secret de- 
signs to rule by knout and truncheon; or 
that somewhere there would be a newspaper- 
man who is an astringent anti-Communist 
without being simultaneously a maligner of 
respectable characters. But, on the liberal 
presentation, such things have never been 
and never can be. 

So striking an aggregation of knaves on 
the side of anti-Communist militancy could 
hardly be fortuitous; it suggests that who- 
ever takes up the cause of unyielding anti- 
communism is by virtue of that act de- 
filed, so that however blameless his previous 
career he necessarily becomes a desperado 
in his new capacity. The liberal mind re- 
coils from sleuthing down Communists as 
such; the central evil is implicit in the 
enterprise, and charges of megalomania 
(Lewis Strauss), tax evasion (McCarthy), 
kickbacks (Parnell Thomas), “paranoia” (Ed- 
ward Teller), and irresponsibility (all), are 
merely details which, true or untrue (usu- 
ally the latter), serve to amplify the orig- 
inal indictment. 

Many of these defamed anti-Communists 
will in time receive historical restitution; 
for in any judgment of character which has 
ideological bias as its chief component, we 
may suspect errors both in detail and in 
general perspective. In the coming revalua- 
tion, there could be no better starting place 
than two men who, by virtue of the duration 
and the intensity of their public torment, 
qualify as Lucifer and Beelzebub in the 
liberal demonology. These are Martin Dies, 
who presided over the infant House Un- 
American Activities Committee, and West- 
brook Pegler, the former Scripps-Howard and 
Hearst newspaperman. Each began his pub- 
lic career as a liberal, friendly to the New 
Deal and bemused by the charms of F.D.R.; 
in the latter 1930's, each suffered a gradual 
disillusionment with Roosevelt and his 
works. (The withdrawal phases did not al- 
ways coincide; on more than one occasion, 
Pegler lampooned the Dies Committee's in- 
vestigations.) As their political positions 
altered, so did their standing in received 
society. By the end of World War II, each 
had become a symbol of what nice people 
ought to be against. 

In Martin Dies’ case, the revaluation is 
primarily a matter of detail. Correcting 
misinformation about. congressional probes 
of communism is a discipline unto itself. 
There is no deception too paltry or too ab- 
surd for the purposes of liberal warfare 
against these investigations, and Dies has 
been subjected to a long train of episodic 
misrepresentations about what his commit- 
tee did or did not do. The former 
man has undertaken to set some of these 
matters straight in “Martin Dies! Story,” 
an autobiographical essay which should be 
read both as a case study of the inverse ratio 
of anticommunism to respectability, and 
as a corrective for much entrenched false- 
hood. 

Dies begins by recalling his early eclat in 
Washington when he was a New Deal fa- 
vorite; then recounts the obloquies which 
were his when it was discovered he intended 
to take seriously the HUAC chairmanship 
PDR. had thrust upon him. The decline of 
his reputation can be very precisely dated 
from his declaration to Roosevelt that com- 
munism was as great a danger to America as 
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was nazism., From that day forward, ac- 
cusations, threats, open hostility from the 
President, and—as a matter of course—a 
full-scale political purge, were to be his lot. 
Most characteristically, Dies was to suffer the 
insistent frustration of seeing the actions 
and utterances of anti-Communists garbled 
and obscured by emotional slogans and 
shouted irrelevancies. In this book he picks 
his way through some of these, including 
the crucifixion of anti-Communist Educator 
William Wirt, the famous Shirley Temple 
incident, faked letters purportedly linking 
Dies to Silver Shirt Leader William Dudley 
Pelley, the Eleanor Roosevelt-Joe Lash en- 
counter, and other. episodes. 

Dies book-is a valuable source. (It offers 
a particularly useful synopsis of the excellent 
work the committee did, contrary to present 
allegations, in cracking down on German 
and Japanese agents immediately prior to 
and during the Second World War.) It does 
not, however, constitute the restitution to 
which Dies is entitled; it is a memoir, fugi- 
tive and fragmentary, and as such is a datum 
which should be incorporated into a com- 
plete history of Dies’ career and of the com- 
mittee he headed. 


Westbrook Pegler's vindication is not, like 
Dies’, a matter of detail, but of general as- 
sessment, The episodes in which Pegler was 
depressingly wrong or exhilaratingly right 
are all fairly well known. The problem is to 
add these up, to mix in the other things that 
matter, and to determine Pegler's place in 
journalistic history. This is the job under- 
taken by New York Post Reporter Oliver Pilat 
in “Pegler: Angry Man of the Press.“ Need- 
less to say, the judgment is not favorable. 
Pilat's assessment of the great controversial- 
ist follows almost exactly the trajectory from 


approval to disapproval described above. 


When “Peg” was a New Dealer, his rhetoric 
was perhaps excessive but generally amus- 
ing; it was only as he veered rightward that 
his manner became unforgivable. 

To appreciate Pllat's judgment of the later 
Pegler, certain assumptions are necessary. 
One must believe that Krishna Menon is a 
statesman of mark; that J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer is a great American; that fascism 18 
today a greater threat to America than com- 
munism; and that expressions of opinion 
contra any of these axioms are manifesta- 
tions of “hate.” These are the coordinates 
of Oliver Pilat’s universe, and it is in terms 
of them that Pegler is judged. Pilat charges 
the columnist with vituperation, cruelty to 
adversaries, the ruin of careers. Yet it be- 
comes apparent that these allegations are 
not at the root of the Liberals’ antipathy to 
Pegler. They in fact would celebrate his 
invective if he had remained one of them, 
and there is no Peglerian locution they have 
not accepted when it was used in their be- 
half. 

If Drew Pearson is the embodiment of 
journalistic virtue, and if Eleanor Roosevelt 
was a wise and wonderful lady, then Pilat's 
judgment of Pegler is comprehensible. But 


these Judgments are the measure of a dis- 


ordered cosmos in which all standards have 
been turned upside down, where friends of 
liberty are “authoritarians” and worshipers 
of the state are lovable Democrats. It is a 
cosmos in which an Oliver Pilat can survey 
the policy which has yielded half the globe 
to communism, find it good, and come up 
with the conclusion that people objecting 
to it are incipient fascists, more dangerous 
than the Communists themselves. 

In an age when such flights of hallucina- 
tion are the regular order of business, the 
services of a Westbrook Pegler are not mere- 
ly useful—they are a prerequisite of sur- 
vival. Against the forces of delusion and 
folly, Pegler has hurled the stentorlan force 
of a loud and unintimated honesty. He 
has made his mistakes. But he has never 


wavered in his commitment to American 
i 
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institutions, or lost touch with the striking 
virtues of his native idiom. 

When so much political and social com- 
mentary is devoted to missing the point, or 
to annihilating and silencing those who 
happen to see it, Pegler has provided us with 
something we could not very well have done 
without. It is therefore likely that, despite 
Mr. Pilat, his reputation will survive. He 
has been our Savonarola, our Swift, and our 
Mencken all in one—the angry voice of san- 
ity and honor in a world which is essentially 
absurd. 


On Preserving Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
ed and respected columnist, 
Mr. David Lawrence, has been produc- 
ing some outstanding columns on the 
subject of Presidential use of troops or 
preparation to use troops to force inte- 
gration of the races. Mr. Lawrence has 
made it crystal clear that he is concerned 
about the lack of legal authority which 
the President had in dispatching troops 
to Alabama recently, and the potential 
for exercising dictatorial power to in- 
timidate or force local officials and indi- 
viduals to conform to the whims and 
orders of any President. 

I only wish, Mr. President, that more 
of our national writers were as objective 
and courageous as Mr. Lawrence, in his 
determination to point out to the Amer- 
ican people the dangers involved in using 
Federal troops for such a purpose. Evi- 
dently, to the Supreme Court, which has 
been indicating its lack of objectivity in 
decision after decision concerning the 
South, is so determined to force integra- 
tion of the races that it will not even con- 
sider a challenge by the Governor of a 
sovereign State to the dispatching of 
troops by the President into a State for 
purposes of intervention and possible 
later use of these troops as an instru- 
ment of force against fellow American 
citizens. 

It is therefore refreshing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to find in the Washington press 
corps, one, among at least several other 
newsmen, who is willing to sound the 
call of danger to the American public 
to make certain that both sides of this 
conflict are brought to the attention of 
the people, even though the Supreme 
Court will not even entertain an argu- 
ment on the subject. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this column by Mr. David Law- 
rence, entitled, Power a Dictator Would 
Usurp: U.S. Brief on Using Troops in 
Alabama Would Open Up Vast Area of 
Coercion,” and printed in the May 27, 
1963, issue of the Evening Star be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. I 
also ask unanimous consent that a news- 
letter that I distributed on May 20, 1963, 
on a similar subject, and entitled, “On 
Preserving Order,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the column 
and newsletter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 27, 1963] 
Power A Dictator WouLp Usurp—US. BRIEF 

ON USING TROOPS IN ALABAMA WOULD OPEN 

Up Vast AREA oF COERCION 


(By David Lawrence) 


Aremarkable brief has just been filed in the 
Supreme Court of the United States by di- 
rection of Attorney General Robert Kennedy. 
If the argument in it is ever sustained by the 
high court, the way is opened to a military 
dictatorship in the United States at any time 
and for any reason that suits the whim of a 
President. The provisions of the Constitu- 
tion which limit a President’s power would 
be swept aside and, for all practical pur- 
poses, the Constitution hereafter would be 
what the President says it 18. 

The brief was in answer to a petition of 
Governor Wallace of Alabama asking the 
Supreme Court to issue an order against 
the use of Federal troops in Alabama unless 
requested by the Governor or the legislature, 
as required by the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court today, however, de- 
clined to pass on the merits of the argument 
in the brief and rejected the complaint on 
the ground that the President had merely 
taken “purely preparatory measures.“ But 
the brief of the Department of Justice will 
remain in the records as a statement of the 
basis for future use of Federal troops inside 
a sovereign State. 

The Department of Justice replies that the 
provision of the Constitution which explicitly 
says that Federal troops may be used within 
a State only with the pefmission of the Gov- 
ernor or the State Legislature is “irrelevant” 
and that somehow the 14th amendment 
conferred broad new powers on the Presi- 
dent to enforce any law on any subject 
or to use troops whenever, on the basis of his 
own judgment of the circumstances, he 
wishes to use them. The brief, moreover, 
makes this sweeping claim: 

“There is no room for judicial review of a 
presidential determination that the condi- 
tions stated in section 333 have arisen and 
require him to take ‘such measures as he 
considers necessary.“ 

Section 333 is part of a law originally 
passed in 1871. It specifically relates only 
to a failure or refusal by State authorities 
to permit the “execution of the laws of the 
United States." President Kennedy has 
himself publicly stated that, in the recent 
disturbances in Birmingham, Ala., no Fed- 
eral law was being violated—nor any court 
order, either. 

The brief brushes aside as secondary the 
public statements of Alabama officials that 
VVV 
But the allegations of intent cannot re- 
lieve the President of the right and duty to 
prepare for all contingencies and to make 
the independent determination required by 
section 333.” 

Yet a President's intent, on the other 
hand—whether it be political or capricious— 
to prepare to deal with local disturbances 
whenever he pleases is held by the Depart- 
ment of Justice not even to be subject to ju- 
dicial review. It is further argued in the 
brief that section 333 is a blanket authoriza- 
tion to a President to send troops into any 
State at any time that he himself thinks 
there may in the future be some intention 
to violate any law or court order. Section 
333, however, doesn't deal with intent at all, 
but only with actual evidence of law viola- 
tion or a refusal to enforce a law. 

The constitutionality of section 333 itself 
has never been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Congress cannot 
assume the right to proclaim by statute what 
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it wishes to be considered constitutional. 
Nor can Congress enlarge a President's con- 
stitutional powers by means of a law. 

The most surprising statement in the 
brief—and one which would seem to pave the 
way for a military dictatorship by a President 
of the United States at any time he wishes 
to set it up—tis as follows: 

“We cannot know whether the occasion for 
invoking the statute (sec. 333) will actually 
arise. Nor need we examine the precise cir- 
cumstances which might justify the contem- 
plated intervention. It is sufficiently clear, 
however, that the prevailing situation in Bir- 
mingham may deteriorate in such a way as to 
require action under section 333.“ 

Yet the law itself doesn't say a President 
may threaten to use Federal troops or even 
use them until the circumstances stated in 
the law have actually arisen, 

But what difference would it make what 
the law says if the Department of Justice is 
right in claiming that there can be no judl- 
cial review of a President's acts? 

There is no limit to the powers of coercion 
that could be applied by a President, 
whether a liberal or not, by ordering out 
troops. If the Supreme Court of the United 
States accepts the reasoning of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, then, even when no Federal 
law or court order has been violated, a Pres- 
ident can mobilize Federal troops and deploy 
them as he pleases. He could intimidate lo- 


cal authorities and cause certain citizens to 


make concessions in favor of one group of 
voters rather than another. Also, a President, 
under his own concept of Executive power, 
could apparently choose to enforce that con- 
cept by military action irrespective of what 
is actually specified to the contrary in either 
the laws of the United States or the Consti- 
tution. 


ON PRESERVING ORDER 


In recent years many of the rights and 
powers of the States have been usurped al- 
together or in part by the National Govern- 
ment, through Supreme Court edicts, Execu- 
tive orders, and by actions of the Congress. 
This is particularly true in the congressional 
authorization of grant-in-aid programs 
which permit the Federal dollar to bring 
about the desired element of control. Two 
major powers are still in large part retained 
by the States, these being in the fields of 
education and law enforcement. However, 
those who would centralize all power in 
Washington have been constantly chipping 
away at these two vital powers in the past 
decade. 

The major accomplishment forged by the 
centralizers in the field of education was the 
Supreme Court's school desegregation deci- 
sion of 1954. Another major effort to take 
over the field of education has been the 
proposed program of general Federal aid to 
education. However, this drive has been 
blunted and shows no sign of being revived 
during the 88th Congress. 

In the field of law enforcement, the Na- 
tional Government would have usurped more 
power had it not been for the strong views 
expressed by FBI Director J, Edgar Hoover 
against establishment of a national police 

-force. Within the past few years, however, 
the centralizers have discovered another tool 
which can be utilized not only to gain more 
control over education but also to intrude 
on the law enforcement prerogatives of State 
and local governments. This is the tactic of 
using Federal troops to force compliance 
with Federal court orders. Last week this 
tactic was extended one step further by 
using it as a club to intimidate State and 
local officers under the threat of the use of 
Federal troops in Birmingham, Ala. ’ 

The idea of using Federal troops in the 
various States is highly questionable from 
a legal standpoint, except as provided in 
article IV, section 4 of the U.S. Constitution, 
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to wit: on application of the (State) legis- 
lature, or of the executive (when the legis- 
lature cannot be convened).” * * The 
argument against the use of troops to force 
integration has been made by many eminent 
legal scholars from both within and without 
the South. The Congress certainly indi- 
Cated it had no intention of forcing inte- 
gration by use of troops when in 1957 it 
Tepealed an old reconstruction statute which 
provided for the use of troops in equal rights 
Cases. The vote in the Senate was 90 to 0. 
In the Birmingham difficulties troops 
Were dispatched to the State by the Presi- 
dent, without any Federal laws or court 
orders having been violated. In fact, the 
President made this clear at a news confer- 
ence before the troops were sent to Alabama. 
In addition, the local law enforcement offi- 
Clals have been demonstrating their willing- 
ess and capability to maintain law and 
Order in Birmingham in the face of rioting 
Which was initiated by Negro mobs, en- 
couraged by Federal officials and liberal ele- 
Ments outside the South, and then aggra- 
vated by the unfortunate bombings. 
Clearly, the President has no authority to 
intervene or threaten to intervene in pre- 
Serving law and order where no Federal laws 
or court orders have been violated. The 
Preservation of local law and order is the 
responsibility of local and State officials. In 
Tact, the dispatching of troops to Alabama 
Only served to further aggravate a tense 
atmosphere charged with deep-seated feel- 


One Alabama editor, after lunching with 
the President, sought to excuse the Presi- 
dent's action in part by stating that he felt 
the President was sincere in sending the 
troops to Alabama. Columnist David Law- 
Tence has asked the appropriate question, 
however, why troops weren't sent when the 
rioting was initiated by the mobs. Why, in- 
Stead, has Martin Luther King been made a 
court favorite at the White House, even to 
the exent of recelving presidential phone 
Calls while in jail in Atlanta and Birming- 
ham for creating domestic troubles? The 
Question can likewise be raised as to why 
troops haven't been ordered to quell recent 
domestic racial violence in Chicago, III., and 
Englewood, N.J. 

Sincere or not, the President's action in 
sending troops into Alabama for the pur- 
Poses stated was both illegal and unwise. 
The voice of public protest should be heard 
On this action all across this land, for such 
an action merely plants the seeds for addi- 
tional dictatorial actions in all sections of 


the country. 
Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND. 
Questionnaire—1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Speak- 
er, at the beginning of the session I sent 
out to my constituents over 100,000 
questionnaires in an attempt to learn 
the opinions of those I represent here in 
Congress. I was heartened by the fact 

that almost 20,000 people took the time 
and the trouble to respond. 

I released the recapitulation of the re- 
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now have the breakdown of the responses 
by party. : 

The following is the final tabulation 
with respect to party affiliation and the 
totals for each question: 


Democrat Total 
83 
11 
6 


Percent 


sults of my questionnaire in February. 
At that time I noted that of those re- 
sponding, 63 percent were listed as regis- 
tered Republicans, 5 percent Democrats, 
and 32 percent were independents. I 


Questionnatre, 1963 


Do you favor— 
(1) Reducing Federal income taxes— 
v- (a Geared to reduction in Federal expenditures 
(b) Without a reduction In Federal expenditures 
(e) No response (presumably against a tax cut) 
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Do you ſa vor 
(2) Increasing your social security taxes to finance hospital and nursing home 
costs for those over 657 
Independent sad 
Republican_ 
Democra! 


8) S88 
&| 8&8 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(3) Federal aid for construction of— 
(a) Public primary and secondary school facilities? 


(e) College academic facilities? 
Independen 


...... ͤ T hh a neha ANd 
Republican — 
ann.... 21 
JFF — 

(b) Private primary and secondary school facilities? eo 

Independent. 16 70 
Republican 9 79 
West 28 57 
5. — T 
48 40 
38 50 
56 2 


(8) Federal scholarships for higher education? 
Independent. ` 


— 


den BEE pa i 
| | | Prt] 
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Republican 
Democrat... 


3| S23 


R| SLB 


Bun 


16(a) Do you prefer the services provided by the Federal 
Government to— 


16(b) If your previous answer favors increased services, nre you willing to 
15 — taxes to obtain then? pee N 


17. What ie peri ae of the President’s record on— 
a I depend i 
w 


dent. 3 
Di 4 
Democratic... 3 
ccc a R 4 

M) F affairs? 
: gh Sos 3 
Ropublican n 
M tds aaa ss E G 4 
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NASA Medals and Decorations Awarded 
by the President May 21, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing list of medals and decorations 
awarded by the President in the rose 
garden, Tuesday, May 21, 1963: 

NASA MEDALS AND DECORATIONS AWARDED BY 
THE PRESIDENT, May 21, 1963 
NASA DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


Maj. Leroy Gordon Cooper, Jr. His out- 
standing flight demonstrated man’s ability 
to conduct engineering and scientific investi- 
gations in orbital space flight and added sig- 
nificantly to man’s knowledge of space 
technology. 

NASA MEDALS FOR OUTSTANDING LEADERSHIP 


G. Merritt Preston, Manager, Project Mer- 
cury Operations at Launch Operations Cen- 
ter, Cocoa Beach, Fla. The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration awards the 
NASA Medal for Outstanding Leadership to 
G. Merritt Preston for his outstanding lead- 
ership in the preparation and checkout of 
the spacecraft for flight missions of 
the United States in Project Mercury.” 

Floyd L. Thompson, Director, Langler Re- 
gearch Center, NASA, Hampton, Va. “The 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion awards the NASA Medal for Outstanding 
Leadership to Floyd L. Thompson for his out- 
standing leadership of the scientists and en- 
gineers who were responsible for the original 
technical concepts and who comprised the 
nucleus of the development team for the 
space flight missions of the United States in 
Project Mercury.” 

Kenneth S. Kleinknecht, Manager, Project 
Mercury Office, Manned 8 Center, 
Houston, Tex. “The National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration awards the NASA 
Medal for Outstanding Leadership to Ken- 
neth S. Kleinknecht for his outstanding lead- 
ership in managing the development of the 
spacecraft for the extended space flight mis- 
sions of the United States in Project 
Mercury.” 

Christopher C. Kraft, Director, Flight Op- 
erations Division, Manned t Center, 
Houston, Tex, “The National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration awards the NASA 
Medal for Outstanding Leadership to Christo- 
pher C. Kraft for his outstanding leadership 
in the planning and operational control of 
the space flight missions of the United States 
in Project Mercury.” 

Maj. Gen. Leighton I. Davis, commander, 
Air Force Missile Test Center, Cape Canaveral, 
Fla. “The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration awards the NASA Medal for 
Outstanding Leadership to Maj. Gen. Leigh- 
ton I. Davis for his outstanding leadership 
in planning and implementing the support 
of the ent of Defense to the space 
flight missions of the United States in Project 
Mercury.” 

NASA GROUP ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


“The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration presents the Group Achieve- 
ment Award to the Department of Defense 
Recovery Forces for outstanding achievement 
of the planning, direction, and execution of 
recovery operations throughout the world in 
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support of the space flight missions of the 
United States in Project Mercury.” 

(Accepting on behalf of the Department of 
Defense Recovery Forces: Rear Adm. Harold 
G. Bowen, Jr., chief, cruiser-destroyer flotilla 
No. 4, Norfolk, Va.) 

“The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration presents the Group <Achieve- 
ment Award to the Alr Force Space Systems 
Division for outstanding achievement in 
managing the development and launching of 
the Atlas booster used in the space flight 
Missions of the United States in Project 

(Accepting on behalf of the Air Force Space 
Systems Division for managing development 
and launching of Atlas booster: Maj. Gen. 
Ben I. Funk, commanding officer, Air Force 
Space Systems Division, Inglewood, Calif.) 


J. F. K. Campaign Promises 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial which follows is reprinted from 
the Wellington, Kans., Daily News, In 
reading it one is constrained to wonder 
if the man who ran for President in 1960 
is the same man who now occupies the 
White House: 

JF. K. CAMPAIGN PROMISES 

President Kennedy's claim last week be- 
fore the American Society of Ni Edi- 
tors that an unbalanced Federal budget for 
the coming fiscal year is necessary to get the 
country moving again is a far cry from his 
1960 campaign promises about Government 
Spending and about the need for fiscal re- 
sponsibility. For example: 

“I believe in the balanced budget, and the 
Only conditions under which I would un- 

the budget would be if there was 
a grave national emergency or a serious re- 
Sopa pay pace: Kennedy, September 26, 
960. 

“I cannot believe that there is not some 
Money that can be saved in the Pentagon. 
I was chairman of Subcommittee on Re- 
Organization that passed 30 bills dealing 
With purchasing. There is not any doubt in 
my mind at all that you are spending $32 
billion and not getting as much of a bang 
for your buck as you could by control over 
effective expenditures. Candidate Kennedy, 
September 29, 1960. 

“I said last week I believed in a balanced 
budget, unless there was a severe reces- 
Sion * * + So that I believe that on this 
Subject we can balance the budget unless we 
have a national emergency or unless we have 
& severe recession,”—Candidate Kennedy, 
October 7, 1960, 

“I have stated in both debates and state 
again that I believe in a balanced budget and 
have supported that concept during my 14 
years in the Congress * I believe that 
the next administration should work for a 
balanced budget and that would be my in- 
tention. Mr. Nixon misstates my figures 
Constantly, which is of course his right, but 
the fact of the matter is here is where I 
stand and I just want to have it on the pub- 
ue rocord. Candidate Kennedy, October 
13. 1980. 

There have been statements made that 
the Democratic platform would cost a good 
deal of money and that I am in favor of un- 
balancing the budget. That is wholly 
Wrong, wholly in error * * *, That is not my 
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view and I think it ought to be stated very 
clearly in the record. My view is that you 
can do these programs, and they should be 
carefully drawn, within a balanced budget, 
if we are moving ahead.”"—Candidate Ken- 
nedy, October 27, 1960. 

To hold down the cost of living, we must 
rely on a variety of constructive policies 
which will strike at inflation on all fronts. 
To do this, we should * * * balance the 
budget. Only in times of high unemploy- 
ment or national’ emergency are deficits 
justified.. Wage a constant war on waste— 
eliminate inefficiencies in Government ac- 
tivities and cut back Federal expenditures 
in less-essential areas.“ Candidate Ken- 
nedy, November 2, 1962. 

“We spend about $6 billion a year in the 
Department of Agriculture. My judgment 
is a sound program can bring supply and 
demand into balance and save at least a bil- 
lion dollars or a billion and a half.”—Can- 
didate Kennedy, November 7, 1960. 

“I believe in a balanced budget.“ —Candi- 
date Kennedy, November 7, 1960. 


A 6-Day, Eight-Port Trip to the 49th 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, all 
Senators know the Retired Officer maga- 
zine. This magazine keeps us informed 
on matters of direct interest to retired 
military personnel. It is both a useful 
and interesting publication. 

In the May-June issue there is an ex- 
cellent article written by Col. Robert 
Joseph which describes the newest and 
most exciting vacation opportunity in the 
United States. This is, of course, the 
trip offered by the Alaska Ferry System 
which now makes a regularly scheduled 
6-day, eight-port trip from Prince Ru- 
pert to Skagway and return. Along the 
way the ferry stops at Haines, Juneau, 
Wrangell, Ketchikan, Sitka, and Peters- 
burg. Each of these Alaska cities is fas- 
cinating; each one different. The scen- 
ery along the way is unequalled in the 
lower 48. Because I know that this ar- 
ticle will be of interest to any family 
planning a vacation, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD.: ' 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUR FABULOUS 49TH STaTE—ALASKA 

(NoTE.—At the invitation of the Honorable 
William A. Egan, Governor of Alaska, the Re- 
tired Officers Association was invited to par- 
ticipate in the inaugural yoyage of the 
State’s first vessel of the new marine high- 
way—The M/V Malaspina, The voyage cov- 
ered the period of April 27 through May 2, 
1963, and the association was represented 
by its director of public relations.) 

The ferry system in Alaska—now a re- 
ality—is the culmination of years of plan- 
ning by Alaskans who recognized the impor- 
tance of providing a connecting link between 
the communities of southeast Alaska and the 
highway and rail connections at each end of 
the panhandle. 

The voyage, covering 6 days, included the 
eight ports along the historic inland passage 
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route regularly served by the marine highway 
system, as follows: 

Skagway: During the gold rush of 1898, 
Skagway was the gateway through which 
thousands of hopeful men passed on their 
way to the Klondike. Gambler Soapy Smith 
and his gang of thieves and con men reigned 
supreme—until Soapy was shot by a vigi- 
lante. Today Skagway has 750 residents, 
wooden sidewalks, no traffic lights, and some 
of the same false-front buildings that served 
its peak population of 20,000. Throughout 
the summer, the townsfolk put on a “Days of 
98“ show for visitors that's a lulu. 

Haines: The 159-mile highway that links 
the ferry system with highways to the rest 
of Alaska is at Haines. Located on the shore 
of beautiful Lynn Canal, the city is also 
noted for its huge, delicious strawberries, 
Close-by Port Chilkoot is famous for reviving 
Indian arts and crafts. Here you can see au- 


_ thentic Chikat dances, the performers wear- 


ing colorful masks and costumes they’ve 
made themselves. And at the Indian Tribal 
House you can purchase carved totems, 
masks, paddles, and other unique Alaska In- 
dian art. 

Juneau: The capital_of Alaska is located 
in an area so beautiful that it is undoubt- 


most photographed ice river in the world. 
Visitors can tour a large gold mine 
see an outstanding Indian and Eskimo col- 
lection at the museum * * visit the capl- 


region 
dotted with pinnacles that look like peaks 
in a bowl of whipped cream. 

Wrangell: Wrangell is one of Alaska’s 
oldest towns, founded in 1834 by Baron 
Wrangell as a fur trading post. Today its 
economy is based on lumbering and fishing. 
On nearby Shakes Island, reached easily by 
footbridge, is a colorful collection of Tlingit 
totems. Wrangell is the takeoff point for 
the 4-day Stikine River trip, a thrill for 


and rapids and past a hundred glaciers, to 
JC 

Sitka: Sitka was the capital when Russia 
owned Alaska—a center of world fur trade, 
and so gay it was known as “The Paris of 
the Pacific.” A reminder of the city’s glit- 
tering past is the ornate Cathedral of St. 
Michael, with its exquisite religious art. The 
Indian totem poles outside town are re- 
minders of even earlier residents. Gold 
Rush days are recalled by the Pioneers Home, 
a haven for old-timers. A $60 million pulp 
mill adds a modern touch to this historic 
town. Across the sound rises Mount Edge- 
cumbe, almost a twin of Japan’s Mount 
Fujiyama. 

Ketchikan: Ketchikan lives up to its claim 
of “The Salmon Capital of the World“ by 
conducting a season-long salmon derby in 
which visitors are invited to compete for 
weekly prizes. Charter boats are available 
for salt water fishermen, and charter planes 
take anglers to upland lakes and trout 
streams in 20 minutes or less. Alaska's first 
pulp mill is located at Ketchikan. And the 
city boasts the world’s largest collection of 
Indian totem poles, clustered in the city. 
park and at Saxman village on the outskirts 
of town. 

Petersburg: Founded by hardy Scandina- 
vians, Petersburg is known as “Little Nor- 
way. Its well-protected harbor is home port 
for 160 fishing vessels. Five fish a year. 
The restaurants feature Scandinavian cook- 
ing—and the tiny, famed Petersburg shrimp. 
The world’s record King salmon (126% 
pounds), which processing plants handle 
16 to 20 million pounds of halibut, salmon, 
cod, and shelifishermen caught in nearby 
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waters, is on display. Deer hunting in the 
surrounding area is among the best in south- 
eastern Alaska. 

Prince Rupert: The southern terminal of 
the Alaska ferry system is at the Canadian 
town of Prince Rupert. Named for the gov- 
ernor of the Hudson Bay Co., it’s a bustling 
deep sea port of 11,000 people, and a halibut 
fishing center. It has the largest fish cold 
storage plant in the world. Grain from the 
Peace River country and pulp from nearby 
sawmills is shipped from its port, as well as 
fish, Visitors may want to stop at the Mu- 
seum of Northern British Columbia to view 
the excellent collection of Haida argillite 
carvings. 

The M/V Malaspina and her sister ships, 
the M/V Taku and the M/V Matanuska, are 
the largest motor ferries registered under the 
American flag, with more than 8,000 horse- 
power in the main diesels in each vessel. sha 
speedy rudder, propeller, and engine control 

? with heavy steel hull 
plating and deep hull, make these ferries the 
finest, safest, and swiftest ferries ever built 
in North America. 

As was shown on the stiff trial tests in 
Puget Sound, the Malaspina could come to 
a dead stop from full speed in less than three 
ship-lengths, and make a complete circle in 
two ship-lengths at 18-knot speed. Normal 
speed at full load is 17 knots, and top speed 
for emergencies—is 20 knots. The vessels are 
352 feet long, 73 feet 7 inches beam, draw 15 
feet of water fully loaded, and displace 3,585 
tons. 

Each vessel is certified to carry 500 passen- 
gers. In addition to comfortale reclining 
seats on the promenade and boat decks, each 
has 14 passenger cabins. In the winter of 
1963, the private sleeping facilities will be 
expanded to accommodate about 100 persons. 

The huge eight-lane auto decks are built 
so they can take vehicles legally allowed on 
any highway. The deck will handle 109 con- 
ventional automobiles or fifty-one 27-foot 
trailer vans. 

Each vessel is manned by a complement 
of 31 people. 

The vessels were purchased out of an $18 
million bond issue asked by the first session 
of the first Alaskan Legislature, and approved 
by fhe voters of the State. They were de- 
signed by Philip F. Spaulding & Associates, 
of Seattle, and were built by the Puget Sound 
Bridge & Drydock Co., of Seattle. . 
` On the regular scheđule the three ships 
(MV M ma, MV Taku, and MV 
Matanuska) will make the one-way trip 
in 30 hours, with an additional 14 hours 
by way of Sitka. Although overnight stops 
in each community are not a feature of the 
regular schedule, each of the communities 
have adequate accommodations for substan- 
tial numbers of visitors. z 

The scenery is breathtaking and continu- 
ous. Bear, caribou, moose, reindeer, and wild 
goat meats are often readily available at 
mealtime, as is fresh salmon, oysters, and 
shrimp. The prices are reasonable, and every 
consideration has been given to further the 
comfort and enjoyment of the visitor pas- 
senger. 

Alaska—America's last frontier—is be- 
ginning to move and its unbelievable beau- 
ties and vast resources discovered, 

The new ferry system in Alaska, operated 
by the State, makes available, at reasonable 
cost, a tour that will stand out unexcelled 
in the mind of the traveler forever. Don’t 
miss the opportunity to see this fairyland— 
soon. i 

For further information and rates, write 
to Department of Public Works, Division of 
Marine Transportation, Post Office Box 1361, 
Juneau, Alaska. 
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Revolution in Defense Thinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, the editorial “Revolution in 
Defense Thinking,” which follows from 
the Sydney Morning Herald of May 23, 
1963, apparently indicates lack of faith 
from an unexpected quarter in our 
resolution to honor our world commit- 
ments: = 

REVOLUTION IN DEFENSE THINKING 

The most important and most heartening 
feature of the Prime Minister's statement on 
defense yesterday was not the announcement 
of modest, though welcome, increases in ex- 
penditure and service strengths but the 
acknowledgment by the Government for 
the first time of the need for Australia to 
have the capacity for independent military 
action. The forces envisaged, said Sir Robert 
Menzies, would “provide a capacity for inde- 
pendent action to meet the initial shock of 
any emergency with which we may in future 
find ourselves faced." The need for that 
capacity has never before been admitted 
by the Government; earlier defense s tate- 
ments have not referred to it. 

Previously the Government has repeatedly 
emphasized that Australia would never have 
to act alone, and that its defense programs 
were ted on cooperation with allies 
in all foreseeable circumstances. The key 
to the new thinking is undoubtedly given by 
another novel reference by the Prime Min- 
ister. “We have noted,” he said, “events in 
and concerning West New Guinea,” Again, 
this is the first time the Government has 
publicly admitted the dangers created for 
Australia by the Indonesian arms buildup 
and occupation of West New Guinea. Sir 
Robert Menzies went on to give a very thinly 
veiled warning to Djarkata with the decla- 
ration that we would defend Papua and New 
Guinea “as if they were part of our main- 
land—there must be no mistaken ideas about 
that.” 

This new realism will be thankfully wel- 
comed by all Australians concerned for their 
country’s safety. But while the Government 
has acknowledged the needs of a new and 
dangerous situation it has not yet accepted 
their full implications for defense planning. 
The increase in defense preparedness must 
be very much greater than is provided for in 
the revised program. The Prime Minister’s 
claim that the planned forces will “provide 
& capacity for independent action” is not 
sustained by the facts and cannot be 
accepted. 

* The minimum requirements of such a 
capacity are the raising of an all- 
division of five battle groups (which, with 
the Regular Army's other commitments, 
would involve increasing its strength to 
45,000), the purchase of an attack aircraft 
carrier and the replacement of the out-of- 
date Canberra bombers with an effective air 
strike reconnaissance force. None of these 
requirements is met by the Government's 
plans. 

These plans provide for the enlistment of 
an additional 3,500 men in the Regular Army 
which, Sir Robert Menzies says, will enable 
the formation of a third Regular battle 
group. But in fact these additional men are 
needed to make the existing two battle 
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groups logistically self-supporting. At pres- 
ent the Regular Field Force would have to 
borrow from Home Command units if it went 
into action, and this very unsatisfactory 
situation is apparently to be perpetuated. It 
is, moreover, quite unreal to speak of having 
a “fully equipped, fully modern, fully sup- 
ported pentropic division” when two of its 
five battle groups are C.M.F. Quite apart 
from probable constitutional difficulties in 
sending the C.M.F. overseas, CMF. units 
cannot be brought to the same standard of 
readiness as Regulars. 


Mrs. Jeffrey—First a Patriot, Second a 
Partisan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial appearing in the State Jour- 
nal, of Lansing, Mich., on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 20, 1963, about a distinguished friend 
of mine and an outstanding Democrat of 
our city and State, Mrs. Newman Jeffrey, 
our national committeewoman, a faith- 
ful Democrat and a real patriot and ded- 
icated liberal American. 

The article explains better than I the 
multitudinous virtues and labors of this 
distinguished American: 


Mrs, JEFFREY—FIRST a PATRIOT, SECOND A 
PARTISAN 
(By Patricia Tubbs) 

Mrs. Newman Jeffrey, of Detroit, Demo- 
cratic National Committeewoman, and a 
familiar person in mid-Michigan, has a full 
schedule in connection with her many 
activities. 

She was in Washington, D.C., for the 
recent opening of Congress; traveled some 
1,500 miles in snowstorms last weekend in 
the Upper Peninsula in connection with her 
party’s membership drive; visited Lansing 
Tuesday evening to discuss ConCon with the 
Ingham County Democratic Women; flew to 
Chicago Wednesday for a day-long session on 
the employment of youth. 

Mildred Jeffrey was elected national com- 
mitteewoman in January 1961, after serving 
as alternate since 1957. She assumed the 
duties on a regular basis in 1960 when her 
predecessor, Mrs. t Price, of Ann 
Arbor, was named national party vice chair- 
man. 

The diminutive blonde attributes her in- 
terest in social and economic problems and 
in youth work, all of which have led to 
interest in politics, to the Christian teach- 
ings which have been a part of her life since 
she was a child. One of the greatest in- 
fluences on her life and career, she believes, 
has been the YWCA. 

“We should practice * * * and try to live 
+ * * Christian teachings, as well as preach 
them,” is her motto. 

She lives it in supporting her activities, 
in that while promoting her interest or 
cause, she does not deride her opposition. 
An extremely dynamic woman, Mrs. Jeffrey 
builds up her viewpoint and works hard for 
a cause, but feels that individuals are 
entitled to their own views. 
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A member of Evergreen Presbyterian 
Church in Detroit, Mrs. Jeffrey is on the 
Advisory Council of the National Council of 
United Church Women. 

She represented the national on 
of the United Presbyterian Church, USA, as 
a delegate to the recent conference on the 
“Ethical Implications of Rapid Economical 
Changes“ in Philadelphia, Pa. 

HONORED BY COUNCIL 


She is also a member of the public affairs 
committee of the Detroit Council of 
Churches. In 1960 the council awarded Mrs. 
Jeffrey its Layman of the Year Award in 
Tecognition of her work in bringing religious 
and labor leaders together. She was the sec- 
ond woman to ever receive the annual honor. 

In addition to her many voluntary duties, 
Mrs. Jeffrey is director of community rela- 
tions for the United Auto Workers. 

Her job here, she explains, is twofold. She 

works with community organizations to bring 
the story of the unions, its goals and pro- 
gram to the communities and conversely, 
keeps the union informed as to community 
Views. In this respect she is engaged in pro- 
grams of mutual concern to UAW and com- 
munity. 
„Mrs. Jeffrey's duties as national commit- 
teewoman are also twofold. She and State 
committeeman Neil Staebler represent Mich- 
igan’s interests and concerns in the national 
committee. They work with congressmen 
and Senators in securing Federal programs in 
Michigan. 

On the other hand, they bring and imple- 
ment the programs of the national commit- 
tee in Michigan. An example is “Operation 
Support,” organized last year to mobilize in- 
dividual support by Michigan Dems for 
President John F. Kennedy’s legislative pro- 
gram. 

Her work as committeewoman takes Mrs. 
Jeffrey to Washington on the average of 
twice a month. 

INTEREST IN YOUTH 


Mrs. Jeffrey's interest in youth, especially 
the noncollege bound, is of long standing. 
She is a member of President Kennedy’s 
Committee on the Problems of Youth, and 
is currently engaged in work in support of 
youth employment opportunities legislation. 

Lost in committee during the last session 
of Congress, the youth employment legisla- 
tion has been introduced as bill No. 1 in both 
the House and Senate this session. 

The bills would provide job training and 
Work experience for young people in the 16 
to 21 age bracket. 

Mrs. Jeffrey feels very strongly in favor of 
the bills, pointing out that the unemploy- 
Ment rate is highest in this age group. Of- 
ten, she states, a high school diploma is not 
enough to secure the young person a job. 
In addition to training, Mrs. Jeffrey feels the 

would give the young peo- 
Ple involved greater confidence in seeking 
employment. 

Her Wednesday conference in Chicago was 
& planning and strategy meeting with youth 
leaders serving public and voluntary agencies 
throughout the Midwest, 

The meeting, Mrs. Jeffrey said, is 
One example of what she feels to be the 
essence of democracy. 

“People who are aware of a problem,” she 
Continued, work for what they 
Sincerely believe will best solve the problem. 
This is democracy.” 

ANOTHER PROJECT 
Now Mrs. Jeffrey is beginning another cam- 
Con-Con. More important 
even. she feels, than a definite yes“ or “no” 
Stand is that citizens study the issues and 
be aware of the changes the proposed docu- 
ment would make. 

“The document will have a profound effect 
on Michigan citizens for generations,” she 
Said, pointing out that she feels that every- 
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one should be aware of the consequences of 
their vote. 

Mrs. Jeffrey has been a member of the 
Democratic State Central Committee since 
1954. In addition to her church and political 
affiliations, she is a member of Detroit's In- 
ternational Institute, a life member of the 
NAACP, member of the American Library 
Association, and is on the Detroit Library 
Commission. 

The Jeffreys have two children. Daughter 
Sharon, who will graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in June, seems to be fol- 
lowing in her mother’s footsteps if her many 
activities at the University of Michigan are 
indicative. The Jeffreys’ son, Balfour, is a 
freshman at the University of Michigan. 


Doing Business With a Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing address by John T, Connor, presi- 
dent of Merck & Co., Inc., at the dinner 
session, New England’s 10th Annual 
World Trade Day, April 24, 1963, Shera- 
ton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.: 

Dorne BUSINESS WITH A REVOLUTION 
(Address by John T. Connor) 
An audience of New Englanders should 


have no trouble understanding why it is 


difficult to do business with a revolution. 
You merely have to remember what Sam 
Adams and his Boston friends did a few 
years ago to the British East India Co. when 
it tried to sell three shiploads of tea in this 
neighborhood. 

Today, of course, the shoe is on the other 
foot. It is now the Americans who are find- 
ing it difficult to do business with other 
people's revolutions. Our problems are not 
the same as those of George III or his Prime 
Minister, Lord North, who were blinded by 
the extraordinary theory that their adver- 
saries would vanish as soon as the under- 
developed yokels hereabout were confronted 
with a regiment of redcoats. Two centuries 
later, faced with underdevolped areas in our 
own world, I do not believe we suffer from 
blindness. I think we assess quite clearly 
the nature of the revolution of rising expec- 
tations that is stirring up two-thirds of the 
globe. We are just not organized to cope 
with it. 

It is my thesis tonight that our inade- 
quacies are due, at least in part, to the fail- 
ure of the two major forces in our society— 
business and Government—to work together. 
The game of cops and robbers they have 
been playing with each other for so long has 
become a too-costly luxury. It is not only 
hampering the expansion of our trade but 
it is defeating the objectives of our foreign 
aid program and opening the developing na- 
tions to infiltration, subversion, and pos- 
sible conquest by Communist imperialism. 
We could reverse this tide, in my opinion, 
with a healthy dose of peaceful coexistence 
at home. 

Government and business have been mak- 
ing faces at each other now for about a cen- 
tury. For much of this period, it was the 
businessmen who took the initiative. 

During the years when we were 
railroads across the continent and building 
the foundations of our industrial might, 
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politicians were considered to be a nuisance 
and Government service was treated, by and 
large, with contempt. The rules of the 
game began to change shortly after the turn 
of the century when Teddy Roosevelt de- 
cided to play the role of cop. And ever 
since the 1932 debacle, business has been 
continuously on the run. 

This mutual suspicion has led business 
and the state to pursue independent goals 
both at home and abroad. At home, except 
for the excesses of hostility, the benefits of a 
pluralistic society have probably been worth 
the price paid. Even abroad, at least during 
the period when America was coming of age, 
it was not a serious liability. In fact, I 
think we can be rather proud that in the 
second half of the last century we built 
global respect for the flag with the indus- 
trial corporation rather than the sword. It 
Was not our Navy that made us a first-class 
economic power, but the size and wealth of 
our exploding domestic market, our accum- 
ulating capital, our skill with tools, men 
and ships, the hunger of our factories for 
raw materials and our ambitions as a people 
to provide more of this world’s goods for 
ourselves and our families. The corpora- 
tion was not an arm of the state as much 
as the state was the beneficiary of the cor- 
poration. 

But today we face a different world and 
need a different approach. It is a world in 
which a speech by a governor of a Brazilian 
State has a simultaneous impact on Detroit 
and Washington; a decision in Pittsburgh 
can weaken or strengthen our Ambassador’s 
hand in New Delhi, and a Government-to- 
Government conference in Bogota can 
change the whole course of American in- 
dustry’s trade and investments in Latin 
America. 

To protect the national interest under 
these circumstances requires the close co- 
eperation between business and government 
that has characterized British, French and 
German overseas affairs for at least a cen- 

. There is nothing inherent in our po- 
litical institutions to preclude this type of 


‘partnership, as the British have so amply 


demonstrated. The Tories and Labor may 
quarrel about both foreign and domestic 
policies, but, no matter which one is in pow- 
er, they are together about promoting the 
United Kingdom’s interest abroad. After 
Sir Francis Drake chased the Spanish around 
the Atlantic, British trade and the British 
fiag became indistinguishable. In London 
a close bond of interest, knowledge and ob- 
jectives unites the civil servant in Whitehall 
with his counterpart in the city. At a 
GATT conference in Geneva or a negotiation 
in Buenos Aires, they work as a team. 

Ever since Andrew Jackson took out after 
the Bank of the United States, our cultural 
heritage has been just the reverse. The 
immature squabbling it encourages is get- 
ting in the way of our future. This puts us 
at a unique disadvantage, in my opinion, 
when faced with the enormously complex 
and dynamic forces that are now shaping 
the political, social and economic destiny 
of the developing nations of the non-Com- 
munist world. 

For of illustration, I shall con- 
fine my remarks to Latin America with 
which my own industry has had more ex- 
perience than with any other area outside 
the Atlantic community. Treating Latin 
America as a single entity is full of dangers, 
I know, for it easily leads to oversimplifica- 
tion. But it is an area united by a common 
religion, @ common European cultural and 
institutional heritage, and—with the ex- 
ception of Brazil and some of the Caribbean 
island—a common Many ob- 
servers believe it has a common future. 

As U.S. industry looks at Latin America, it 
sees, on the one hand, opportunities inherent 
in markets that, until recently, have been 
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expanding faster than our own. But, on the 
other hand, it sees so much economic and 
political chaos that private capital is liter- 
ally fleeing the area. This chaos is the direct 
result of the revolution of runaway expecta- 
tions which has hit Latin America partic- 
ularly hard. Few of the national economies, 
no matter how fast they are moving ahead, 
seem to be able to match the speed of prog- 
ress their people have been led to believe 
they are entitled to. Political leaders— 
when they are out of power—therefore have 
an easy time stirring discontent and an ir- 
resistible temptation to do so. 

This, of course, plays right into the hands 
of the Communists, whose drive is not to 
improve the lot of the people but to create 
the kind of disorder, confusion and hope- 
lessness on which they can ride into power. 
The politician who succeeds to office in this 
atmosphere is quite unable to deliver on his 

To stay in office, he has to resort 
to desperation tactics. As a result, uncon- 
trolled inflation, nationalization of industry, 
Yankee-baiting, novel forms of taxation and 
strangulating Government controls are be- 

Those who try to 


or targets for assassination by Castro's 
thugs. 

In the midst of the current chaos in Latin 
America the U.S, corporation is about as 
much at home as a bishop in a poker game. 
It is not equipped to do business with a 
revolution. It requires order and a minimum 
of certainty, since risks cannot be calculated 
unless the rules are known in advance and 
there is some assurance they will not be 
changed the day after tomorrow. Disorder 
drives capital out of an area, not because it 
is timid but because it is scarce. It is the 
product of work and savings and it abhors 
irresponsibility, wastage and misuse. 

Let us now take a look at a few samples of 
the kinds of conditions the U.S. corporation 
faces south of the Rio Grande. 

* * * * . 

In Venezuela the Castro mobs have been 
particularly vicious, dynamiting or setting 
fire toa number of American-owned installa- 
tions. One of the victims was Sears Roe- 
buck, which has had admirable success 
throughout Latin America in con- 
sumer products readily available to the pub- 
lic at reasonable prices. It lost a $5 million 
warehouse. Another target was United 
States Rubber’s Maracaibo sales office, which 
was invaded by four terrorists, who held the 
staff at gun point while they poured gasoline 
over $200,000 worth of property and set it 


At the beginning of 1963 the Peruvian Gov- 

ernment issued an extraordinary tax decree 
which levied new undistributed profits and 
withholding taxes retroactively for 3 years. 
This was done without warning, hearing or 
debate. 

In Argentina the balance of payments 
deficit in 1961 ran 50 percent above income 
from exports. The 1962 budget was 35 per- 
cent in the red, In large measure because of 
losses incurred by the inefficient operation 
of the railways and other State-owned enter- 
prises. Partly as a result of this and partly 
because of political upheavals, the peso was 
devaluated 36 percent last year. Bankrupt- 
cles last November equaled the total for the 
whole preceding calendar year. Unemploy- 
ment is serious and, for the first time in years 
beggars have turned up on the streets of 
Buenos Alres. 

Brazil, the other giant of South America, 
is in equally serious trouble. The cruzeiro 
went from 65 to the dollar in January 1957 
to a high of 825 last September. In 1962 
the rate of currency devaluation was about 
50 percent. During the last 2 years an esti- 
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mated billion dolars in capital fled the 
country. 

The New York Times summed up Brazil’s 
predicament the other day in these words: 
“There is widespread recognition in govern- 
ment and business that only a successful 
monetary-stabilization program, coupled 
with development investment, can avert a 
political crisis of revolutionary proportions.” 


. . * . * 


The Robin Hood attitude toward private 
property, the product of yesteryear, is about 
as useful today as the bow and arrow. It 
is not only the cause of much of the trouble 
in Latin America but of a great deal of the 
squabble betwen business and government 
in the United States. Its origins here lie 
in the ancient struggle for power, between 
numbers and wealth. This was probably a 
useful battle for a democracy to fight its way 
through. But the point is that it is over. 
The result has been the kind of compromise 
for which democracy has a peculiar genius. 
Under the terms of the truce—which un- 
fortunately is still a noisy one—we have 
been able to build the most productive soci- 
ety on earth and to distribute its fruits more 
widely than even the most optimistic had 
believed possible. 

The misfortune is that the old battle cries 
are still ringing in the ears of too many peo- 
ple who take them seriously. What is really 
serious is that these ancient substitutes for 
thought are getting in our way. They crowd 
the rhetoric of business meetings and the 
policy discussions in Washington. They pre- 
vent us from building the kind of institu- 
tions that would enable business and gov- 
ernment to work together effectively for the 
common good both at home and abroad. 

The Alliance for Progress is a case in point. 
Launched with high hopes a year and a half 
ago, it is still stuck in the mud, spinning its 
wheels. There are many reasons for this, of 
course, primary among them being the 
chaotic, revolutionary atmosphere within 
which it has to work, the concerted attack 
from the Communists and their allies and 
the active opposition in many Latin coun- 
tries to the kind of self-sacrifice, fiscal, taxa- 
tion, and social reform that are the prudent 
requirements of both stable progress and 
outside financial help. 

But there is another major reason for the 
difficulties of the Alliance, which is Just be- 
ginning to be recognized. This is its almost 
exclusive emphasis to date on the public sec- 
tor, an emphasis which, if continued, is 
bound to lead to failure. Admittedly, much 
must be done in the public sector because a 
large part of what the economists call the 
“infrastructure” is lacking: roads, bridges, 
schools, and other public services. But the 
Alliance for Progress, up to the present, has 
given insufficient emphasis to the basic fact 
that most employment opportunities and a 
large part of the tax revenues of governments 
still depend upon the success and growth of 
private business, large and small. 

The figures are pretty clear. According to 
the recent Grace report to Secretary Hodges, 
about 70 percent of Latin America’s eco- 
nomic activity is in private hands, some 90 
percent of which is owned locally and only 


10 percent by foreigners. It is therefore the 


private sector, not governments, that will 
have to carry the main burden of economic 
growth. 

Let us look for a minute at what has been 
happening to U.S. private capital, which 
plays a larger role in these countries than 
the figures would indicate. It has been esti- 
mated that American companies produce 
about 10 percent of Latin America's gross na- 
tional product, one-third of its exports, and 
about a fifth of its taxes. Up until the eco- 
nomic slowdown in Latin America, which be- 
gan about 1958, these companies had been 
earning about 12.5 percent on the average on 
invested capital, one-half of which was re- 
mitted to this country while the rest was 
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plowed back into the expansion of local 
enterprises. This means that Latin America, 
even at the height of its progress, was pay- 
ing out only a little over 6 percent for the 
sizable contribution U.S. business was mak- 
ing to its economic growth. 

For this reason, the plans for the Alliance 
called for an increase in American capital of 
$300 million a year, which is almost exactly 
what we put into the area in net new direct 
investment. in 1958. But the conditions 
since then have been deteriorating at such a 
rapid pace that the figure had dropped to 
less than half this amount by 1961. And 
during the first half of last year, we took out 
an estimated $29 million more than we put 
into Latin America, 

At a time when outside private capital is 
needed the most, it evaporates. Why? 
Would you invest in an atmosphere of rising 
anti-Americanism, unpredictable new taxes, 
threats that your property would be na- 
tionalized, revolutions that occur at the rate 
of two or three every few months, falling 
profits and runaway inflation? Or would 
you be more inclined to postpone the start 
of that new plant or addition to the old one? 

My own company, Merck, has been doing 
business in Latin America for several dec- 
ades. We now have manufacturing plants 
in Argentina, Brazil, Peru, , Colombia, 
Venezuela and Mexico. We intend to stay, 
and hopefully, to expand, But we have 
been having our troubles, the most serious 
of which have been with inflation. When 
monetary inflation runs as high as 50 per- 
cent in a single year, every American busi- 
ness loses on currency conversion and work- 
ing capital. Only those that can raise prices 
fast can keep in the black on sales, an area 
where we in the pharmaceutical industry 
are particularly badly squeezed, because we 
are subject to price control on most of our 
products made and sold in Latin America. 

The effect of the present environment on 
local Latin American capital, which owns 
90 percent of the businesses in the private 
sector, has been even more disastrous to 
the economy of the area. It is fleeing out 
of these countries at the rate of an estimated 
three-quarters of a billion dollars a year. 
And far too much of the rest of it is not 
going into productive enterprise but into 
such inflation sanctuaries as land specula- 
tion and money lending, for which rates of 
interest are running in some places as high 
as 50 percent a year. 

What can be done about the situation? 
One thing seems to me certain: it will get 
worse and employment opportunities will 
continue to decline if the trend toward 
state intervention is not halted. I am con- 
vinced the emphasis in the Alliance for 
Progress p should shift as quickly 
as possible toward the encouragement of the 
private investment climate on as broad a 
front as possible. The prospective local in- 
vestor in Latin America will need some strong 
assurances from his own Government that 
his profits will not be dissipated through un- 
expected taxes, his business Jeopardized by 
politicians, or his property values rendered 
worthless by inflationary policies. 

There have recently been several substan- 
tial signs that an understanding is growing 
in this country of the need to promote the 
private sector. Last month’s report of the 
foreign aid study group headed by Gen. 
Lucius Clay was particularly forthright. It 
stated quite flatly that the United States 
should not ald a foreign government in 
projects establishing government-owned in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises which 
compete with existing private endeavors. I 
agree, but we should keep in mind that pub- 
lic and private sectors are not the same all 
over the world and often we have to take 
them as we find them. 

Similar sentiments were expressed a few 
weeks later in the so-called Grace Report by 
a committee of businessmen appointed by 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges. And a most 
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welcome statement was made in early April 
by President Kennedy in a message to Con- 
gress on foreign aid. He not only stressed 
the importance of an increased role for 
private investment, making it one of the 
six formal objectives of his program, but he 
followed this with a promise of specific legis- 
lative recommendations. The President's 
promise was followed by announcement of a 
concrete proposal for a tax credit amounting 
to 30 percent of new investment in develop- 
ing countries. 

It is my contention that the situation 
would not have deteriorated to this point 
had our Government, from the beginning, 
taken American business into more active 
partnership in this vital venture. Advisory 
committees are not enough. Their advice 
can be, and too often is, ignored. What is 
needed is an institutional framework that 
will encourage business and government to 
work closely together. To ask American 
firms to do business alone with the kind of 
revolution now going on in Latin America 
is to ask it to retire from the scene. To 
ask government to do it alone is to ask for 
failure, followed by socialism or worse. 

* s. 


* + * 


Industry, in my opinion, is ready to respond 
to a call by the President for a mobilization 
of its power, skillg, and immense knowledge 
of the area and get behind a drive to make 
the Alliance for Progress a success. The 
first step would be the creation of joint 
Government-industry task forces for those 
countries ready and willing to set up coun- 
terpart teams of their own. Their job would 
not be to create a master plan for economic 
and industrial development of that country; 
the Alliance is already badly bogged down 
trying to do this. The task forces would have 
the following three objectives: 

1. To recommend measures in each coun- 
try that would help halt the flight of local 
and U.S. capital and encourage private invest- 
ment in productive enterprise. 

2. To recommend to the US, Government 
the kind of legal and administrative changes 
needed to enlist American enterprise in the 
development of that country on a major 
scale. 

3. To search out specific profitable and 
employment-creating opportunities that are 
needed for economic growth and that would 
attract both local and American investment. 

These task forces would have to have policy 
guidance, administrative direction, and sup- 
port and immiediate access to high enough 
levels of government so that their recom- 
mendations would lead to action instead of 
talk. The program director should be of 
top caliber and should report to either an 
Under Secretary of State or the Administrator 
of AID. To advise him he should have a 
board composed of representatives of the 
government departments concerned with 
Latin American affairs and an equal number 
of business and financial leaders experienced 
in the area. 

In each Latin country there is a large nu- 
cleus of skilled and patriotic businessmen 
who are awaiting just this kind of leadership 
and joint purpose from their glant and suc- 
cessful neighbor to the north, Here at home 
such a venture would tap a huge reservoir 
of expert knowledge about the area and so- 
phisticated responsibility toward its develop- 
ment among U.S. corporate and financial in- 
stitutions. The response is ready, in my 
opinion, for the challenge. 

* * . * . 

I would not want to tell you that support 
of the private sector is all we need to bring 
Latin America into the modern world. Stable 
governments are probably more important, 
since they have an enormous effect on both 
the public and private sectors—witness the 
way Brazil was slowed to a halt for months 
last year while the question of President 
Goulart’s authority was being settled. Social, 
fiscal, and tax reform are needed, though the 
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forced draft under which this is being tried 
pursuant to the terms of the Alliance seems 
unwise. These reforms will take time. If 
they are pushed too hard, the result will be 
both economic and political chaos, not prog- 
ress. 

And the population problem is throttling 
the rise in per capita income. The Alliance 
planned for a 5-percent annual increase in 
gross national product. With an expected 
2\%-percent rise in population every year, 
this was supposed to produce a 2½ percent 
increase tn per capita income. But economic 
growth has, in fact, slowed way down and 
the rate of the population rise, now the 
fastest in the world, is turning out to be 
nearly one-fifth higher than estimated. 
This has left the average person poorer than 
ever. 

. . * . . 


In summing up what I have said tonight, 
I would like to make the following points: 

1. Neither Government nor industry can 
afford the peril of having on its southern 
doorstep a population the size of Russia's 
with comparable natural resources united 
under the Red flag and dedicated to the prop- 
osition that the United States must perish. 

2. American business must cooperate with 
the U.S. Government's objective of raising 
living standards and keeping communism 
out of Latin America or else face the possi- 
bility that new and more powerful Castros 
will push all private business out of one of 
our largest and most promising markets. 

3. Our Government must cooperate with 
industry far more closely than it has in the 
past, if it wishes to carry out its own objec- 
tives. Technical aid and government-to- 
government programs cannot begin to ac- 
complish the task. What is needed is the 
active, large-scale assistance of U.S. corpora- 
tions, the greatest providers of jobs and 
wealth that man has yet invented. 

4. Both Government and industry must 
bury their ancient myths about each other 
and unite in the common cause. This will 
not be easy, for these myths appear to be as 
durable as those of Karl Marx and Adam 
Smith about capitalism. They have sur- 
vived close collaboration during two world 
wars and innumerable joint projects since. 
But they are about as useful in running the 
complex machinery of the modern world as 
a sledge hammer. 

5. We shall have to create imaginative 
new institutions, such as the country-by- 
country task forces I have suggested, that 
will harness the economic power of indus- 
try with the political power of government. 
As equal partners working toward the same 
goal, we have a reasonable chance of coping 
with the explosive forces south of the border. 

In conclusion let me say that if someone 
had asked me 3 or 4 years ago whether in- 
dustry could do business with a revolution, 
I would have thought even the question 
ridiculous. Now I am not so sure that the 
answer is going to be negative. Faced with 
reality, a national task of sizable dimen- 
sions and the known consequences of failure, 
the American people have always been re- 
markably resourceful and the American 
corporation has been ingenious, 


No Buildup in Cuba—Or No Intelligence? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is still great concern over the 
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extent of Soviet strength in Cuba. Part 
of this concern is due to the questionable 
reputation which our intelligence opera- 
tions in Cuba have acquired. 

I have introduced legislation to estab- 
lish a joint House-Senate watchdog 
committee to give regular scrutiny and 
review to these operations. Strong argu- 
ments for such a committee were put 
forward recently by John S. Knight, 
publisher of the Miami Herald, one of 
the Nation’s leading newspapers. 

I include Mr. Knight's lucid article at 
this point in the Recor in order that it 
may receive the largest possible audi- 
ence: 

No Bunbur IN Cusa—Or No INTELLIGENCE? 
VIEWS ON THE NEWS 


Last week, I stated here that Soviet mili- 
tary strength in Cuba “is still very formid- 
able.” 

Mentioned were 42 high performance jet 
fighters, heavy and medium tanks, anti-tank 
guns, field artillery pieces, rocket launchers 
and a minimum of 17,500 military personnel. 

But, at the President’s news conference on 
Wednesday last, this colloquy took place: 

Question. Mr. President, there’s still a lot 
of discussion in the Congress—Senator 
LavscHe among others—on the increasing 
buildup militarily of Cuba, Is there any- 
thing you can say that would be in any way 
encouraging about the removal of Russian 
troops or of the military situation in Cuba? 

“Answer, We do not have any evidence of 
increasing military buildup by the Soviet 
Union. I think at previous press conferences 
Tve given an answer to the question of how 
many Russians were there, and the com- 
ment in regard to the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. There has not been a satisfactory 
withdrawal as yet. But we have no evidence 
that there is a number coming in larger 
than going out. 

“Question. Pardon me, sir, I was think- 
ing more in terms of military equipment 
going into Cuba. 

“Answer. Yes, I understand that. We 
have no evidence that there is an increasing 
military buildup in Cuba. The intelligence 
community has not found that.” 

$ THEY LOST BECAUSE 


In the preceding dialog, the important 
words to remember are: “The intelligence 
community has not found that.” 

This is the same intelligence community 
which last summer mistook Soviet troops for 
civilian technicians and estimated Soviet 
personnel in Cuba at 5,000. 


This is the same intelligence community 
which, notwithstanding human source re- 
ports, could not identify the presence in 
Cuba of Russian- ground combat 
forces until October 25, although some of 
them had been there since last July. 

The preparedness investigating subcom-~- 
mittee of the Senate exonerates the intelli- 
gence community of the charge that a gap 
existed in our photographic reconnaissance 
over Cuba from September 5 to October 14. 

But the committee does say “the deficiency 
in the performance of the intelligence com- 
munity appears to have been in the evalua- 
tion and assessment of the accumulated data. 
Moreover, there seems to have been a disin- 
clination on the part of the intelligence 
community to accept and believe the omi- 
nous portent of the information which had 
been gathered. ; 

“In addition,” says the committee, “the 
intelligence people invariably adopted the 
most optimistic estimate possible with re- 
spect to the information available. This 18 
in sharp contrast to the customary military 
practice of emphasizing the worst situation 
which might have been established by the 
accumulation of evidence.” 
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PHILOSOPHICAL? 

The Senate subcommittee, on testimony 
taken from top officials of the CIA and the 
Pentagon, makes the startling statement that 
intelligence community analysts were 
strongly influenced by their philosophical 
judgment that it would be contrary to Soviet 
policy to introduce strategic missiles into 
Cuba.“ 

The committee says further that the in- 
telligence chiefs acknowledge that they were 
misled and deceived. The intelligence people 
now say that all strategic missiles and offen- 
sive-weapon systems have been removed. 
The committee cannot reach a conclusion 
on this because of lack of conclusive eyi- 
dence.” 

Actually, it will never be known how many 
weapons are hidden in Cuba without on-site 
inspection, an early Kennedy objective now 
forgotten. 

So when the President tells the Nation that 
our intelligence community “has found no 
evidence of a military buildup in Cuba,” 
we can well ask on the basis of the past 
record. “How réliable is the information?” 


AND NONPARTISAN 


I believe the Senate subcommittee, with 
Senator JOHN STENNIS as chairman, has per- 
formed an invaluable service for the country 
by revealing that—as in the days before 
Castro—our intelligence evaluations are too 
often influenced by the philosophical lean- 
ings of the evaluators. 


It is significant, too, that the full report 
Was unanimously approved by Chairman 
STENNIS and the full subcommittee, consist- 
ing of Democratic Senators STUART SyMING- 
TON, of Missouri; Henry M. Jackson, of 
Wi ; and THĦURMOND, of South 
Carolina; and Republican Senators LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts; MARGARET 
Cas Smira, of Maine, and Barry GOLD- 
WATER, of Arizona. 


Railroads Need Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an interesting statement published by 
the Association of American Railroads. 
It is an excellent defense of HR. 4700, 
the bill to give railroads the same free- 
dom of competition as to minimum rates 
now enjoyed by truckers and bargelines, 
The statement—“Support Fair Competi- 
tion—Support Low Prices in Transporta- 
tion,” in the form of questions and an- 
swers, follows: 

S. 1061, H.R. 4700, THE Fam COMPETITION 
Bris 

These two identical bills are now pending 
before the 88th Congress. They will put 
old-fashioned fair competition to work in 
transportation. 

They are a tiny numerical fraction of our 
lawmakers’ legislative workload, but a major 
part of their 1963 legislative responsibility 
to the public. 

Why? Let the President answer. “If ac- 
tion is not taken to establish a transporta- 
tion policy consistent with the new demands 
upon the economy, we face serious problems 
of dislocation and deterioration in both the 
transportation industry and the economic 
life of the nation which it affects, I urge 
that action be taken to establish such a 
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policy.” (President John F. Kennedy, in 
his letter of March 5, 1963, to Senate and 
House leaders enclosing draft legislation on 
S. 1061 and H.R. 4700.) 

Question. What would this legislation do? 

Answer. I would give all carriers the right 
to lower freight rates without Government 
approval when they carry agricultural prod- 
ucts and bulk commodities. Truckers now 
have this right when hauling agricultural 
products and bargelines have this right when 
carrying bulk commodities such as grain or 
petroleum—but not the railroads. 

S. 1061 and H.R. 4700 would simply ex- 
tend to railroads some of the competitive 
freedom already enjoyed by trucks and barge- 
lines. It is no misnomer to call them the 
fair competition bills for American trans- 
portation. 

Question. What would these fair competi- 
tion bills mean to the public? 

Answer. It is estimated that nearly $50 
billion of the $554 billion gross national prod- 
uct in the United States today represents 
outlays for the transportation of things we 
produce and consume. Thus, when trans- 
portation costs are lowered through increased 
competition, the person devoting approxi- 
mately 10 cents of each dollar to freight 
transportation will enjoy“ direct benefit. 

The bills are a strong weapon against 
inflation. While virtually all industries are 
under pressure to raise prices, the railroads 
want the freedom to reduce them. 

Question. What would railroads‘do if the 
bills are passed? 

Answer. They would reduce more freight 
rates and pass on to the public more of the 
savings from technological improvements. 
A classic case is that of a progressive rall- 
road which developed huge new hopper cars 
for carrying grain at greatly reduced costs. 
It has since sought to pass on to the public 
the benefits from this greater efficiency in 
the form of 60-percent cuts in freight rates 
on multiple-car shipments. 

Question. How did unequal competition 
ever get started? 

Answer. Basically from the failure of our 
transportation laws to keep pace with the 
development of transportation. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was created in 
1887, so the first Federal controls over rail- 
road freight rates date back into the 19th 
century. Meanwhile, vast growth occurred 
in road, water, and air transportation, but 
different regulatory standards were applied 
to these new competitors. President Ken- 
nedy has stated the problem clearly: 

“A chaotic patchwork of inconsistent and 
often obsolete legislation and regulation has 
evolved from a history of specific actions ad- 
dressed to specific problems of specific indus- 
tries at specific times. This patchwork does 
not fully reflect either the dramatic changes 
in technology of the past half-century 
or the parallel changes in the structure of 
competition.” 

Question. Why all the stew about lower- 
ing rates? 

Answer. This is the weirdest part of all 
about outdated rate regulation. The pub- 
lic—and Washington, too—clamors for the 
lowest possible prices, Yet in transporta- 
tion, lopsided laws have made competition 
a one-way street. Exempt trucks and barge- 
lines can wheel and deal for traffic at will; 
when the railroads try to retain or recapture 
freight shipments by reducing rates in re- 
turn, however, the public regulator all too 
often blows the whistle. 

Question. Who is in favor of fair com- 
petition legislation? 

Answer. Only the President of the United 
States, shippers, farmers, and food 
sors, consumers, railroads, and practically all 
fairminded Americans from every walk of 
life. 


Question. Who opposes the fair competi- 
tion bills * * * and why? 


Answer, Truckers and bargelines who don’t 
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relish fair competition with the railroads. 
These competitors have thrived behind the 
regulatory barriers which allow them free- 
dom to lower rates while denying the rail- 
roads the same freedom. In the vital strug- 
gie for the freight shipment dollar, the 
postwar market has seen freight volume 
moving over rivers and canals increase 
nearly four times, and intercity truck traffic 
increase nearly three times, 

Question. What about regulating every- 
body—exempting none? 

Answer. Few will be misled by the truck- 
ers and barge operators’ call to extend regu- 
lation when too much regulation now is the 
disease. This is like prescribing wet feet and 
a strong draft for a man who has caught 
pneumonia. This industry already suffers 
from too much regulation, The cure is less— 
not more. The plain fact is that in a 
dynamic, diversified economy, there is no 
workable alternative to less regulation. 

Question, But what about opposition 
warnings of a “monopoly?” 

Answer. This is a bogeyman whose horror 
mask long since disappeared. Rallroading's 
19th century dominance of American trans- 
portation has vanished forever in a top-to- 
bottom change in traffic positions: Railroads 
which once stood virtually alone in inland 
transportation now must.fight for business 
with solidly established highway and water- 
way carriers, pipelines and airlines and “do- 
it-yourself™ carriers. In 1962, ICC regulated 
intercity truckers took in more in gross 
freight revenues than all the Nation's Class 
I railroads. All intercity trucks put to- 
gether, including nonregulated and private 
haulers, accounted for over twice as much 
freight business as the railroads. Where 
monoply once had been possible, monopoly 
now is impossible. 

Question. What protection will be provided 
against unfair pricing? 

Answer. President Kennedy has asked for 
“the protection of the antitrust laws against 
any destructive competition.” The railroad 
industry concurs with this objective. More- 
over, existing ICC controls discrimi- 
nation in railroad ratemaking would be con- 
tinued, as would those over railroad freight 
rate increases, 


Speech of Hon. Robert Moses, President, 
New York World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, the following ex- 
cellent speech of the Honorable Robert 
Moses, president of the New York World's 
Fair, at the Boy Scout Lunch-O-Ree, in 


“New York City on April 17, 1963: 


We recently sent a message to the New 
York Mirror Annual Youth Forum. Some 
of what we said about the Fair applies also 
to the Boy Scouts of America. 

The Fair is dedicated to man’s achleve- 
ments on a shrinking globe in an expanding 
universe, his inventions, discoveries, arts, 
skills, and aspirations. We aim at an 
Olympics of progress open to all on equal 
terms at which friendships will be formed 
and peace promoted through mutual under- 
standing. 

You may say that these are mere words, 
Clichés, exercises in semantics, gestures, 
slogans, echoing the obvious. Every college 
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Shield prays for truth and light, and youth 
is constantly being told to burn with a cold 
and gemlike flame. Nevertheless we must 
have purposes and they must be clothed in 
Words, however inadequate. It is only the 
implementation that counts. 

What then are we doing to translate words 
into deeds; to build above the deep intent, to 
Strike the blow? Let me tell you briefly: 
Our New York World's Fair will be a genuine 
international exposition, bringing to the very 
heart of New York City not only the finest 
Products of our domestic arts and industries, 
but those of other nations which are design- 
ing and building pavilions where they will 
Present the image they wish to impress upon 
a shrinking globe. We promise an Olympic 
Atmosphere. We offer honest competition in 
the best traditions of sportsmanship. Here 
You will find more friendliness than protocol 
and more track suits than striped trousers. 

Why should we of my generation appeal to 
you? It is because, as the Great Apostle said, 
you are strong. We may become wise, dur- 
able, and stubborn, but strength is only for 
the young. It is one of the curses of my 
Contemporaries never to have examined 
thoroughly the alternatives of war, of which 
healthy competition involving all the world’s 
talents in an Olympic competition of indus- 
try, science, and arts is surely the most 

ng. 

It is Saar fitting that the Boy Scouts of 
America should have a post of prominence 
in the World’s Fair representing the youth 
ot the Nation. As in the New York World's 
Fair of 1939 and 1940, the Boy Scouts of 

will operate a Scout Service Corps 

Of boys and leaders. This will be a valuable 

g experience for more than 2,000 top- 

fight young men from every part of the 

United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

In the New York World's Fair 1964-65 the 
Boy Scouts of America will be unofficial am- 
bassadors for the youth of the world—greet- 
ing international visitors, and becoming a 
Part of the various ceremonies welcoming 
young and old alike—arriving from the 
hinterlands and abroad to see the wonders 
ot our great city and the fair. 

We have made available for the use of the 
Boy Scouts of America under the leadership 
Of Charles B. McCabe, chairman of scouting’s 
World's Fair committee, a half-acre tract of 
exhibit space for the purpose of presenting 
their program to the fair’s millions. Special 
Scout days for region two, New York and 
New Jersey, have been set for June 13, 1964, 
and June 12, 1965. 

July 13 through July 16, 1964, and July 
24 through July 26, 1964, have been declared 
to be jamboree Boy Scout Week by the fair. 
This is the period immediately in advance of 
and following the great national jamboree 
8atherings of 50,000 boys at Valley Forge. 
Your Scout officials expect that a high pro- 
Portion of those coming for the jamboree 
it include a visit to the fair and New York 

ty. 

We have statistics on the Seattle Fair—not 
only the number of visitors by hours and 
days, but all sorts of interesting stuff as to 
their origin, by what means they came, what 
exhibits they patronized, individually and in 
families and groups, how much and where 
they ate, etc., all of which we shall translate 
into the terminology of Flushing Meadows, 
N. T., 1964 and 1965. We have a similar re- 
Port on the New York Fair of 1939 and 
1940. Brussels tells us less because Euro- 
Pean conditions are so different. 

We expect more than 70 million visitors 
in two seasons and they must be attracted, 
accommodated in town and nearby, moved 
in and out, parked, circulated, magnetized, 
Separated and classified in a dozen ways. 
But in the end the exhibits, shows, conces- 
sions, foreign, domestic, industrial, enter- 
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tainment, cultural, the welcome we give, 
the atmosphere of friendship we create, the 
reputation, gossip, and mystery we establish 
in the public mind through every medium 
of communication, are the things that 
count. Meanwhile the working days left for 
construction and Installation become fewer 
and the opening day looms up more and 
more menacingly. 

We already have enough exhibits to justify 
circus superlatives. A few foreign nations, 
States, and industries whose absence will 
be conspicuous will not affect the total at- 
tendance or financial success of the fair. 
Perhaps these initial absentees will be ask- 
ing for space for the second season, but by 
then the vacant sites will have been sown to 
grass and planted with shrubs and trees as 
greenery, shade and rest for tired eyes and 
Sagging arches, and pleasant spots for re- 
laxation. We now need landscaping more 
than additional pavilions. 

We had a world's fair at Flushing Meadows 
in 1939 and 1940, and at the end the begin- 
ning of a great park. That park will be 
completed after 1965 and will remain as a 
living memento of the exposition. And so 
the 1964-65 fair will not, to paraphrase the 
tempest, fade like an insubstantial pageant, 
leaving not a rack behind it, but will rise 
again with trees, shrubs, and water courses 
and a few permanent buildings to serve a 
growing community. Visitors to the fair 
will contribute more than their presence 
and dollars, and receive more than educa- 
tion and amusement. They will have the 
satisfaction of promoting world friendship 
and peace. 


New York Steps Forward in Real Property 
Acquisition Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 24, 1961, the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House by resolution estab- 
lished a Select Subcommittee on Real 
Property Acquisition to study land ac- 
quisition in Federal and federally as- 
sisted programs. The subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, is now engaged 
in the research and analysis of pertinent 
Federal and State laws and practices and 
procedures of acquiring agencies to de- 
termine the adequacy of compensation in 
Government programs. We expect to 
complete the study in about a year and 
submit to the full committee a report 
with recommendations which we hope 
will provide a solid basis for achieving 
substantial improvements in all land ac- 
quisition programs. 2 


It is encouraging to note that a num- 
ber of States have been conducting 
studies to improve their own laws and 
procedures in acquiring lands for public 
improvements, In this connection, I 
wish to include in the Recorp an article 
appearing in the New York Times, of 
May 13, 1963, that offers a candid de- 
scription of past New York procedures 
and relates the efforts being made in 
New York to eliminate or mitigate hard- 
ships to owners and tenants in its ac- 
quisition programs: 
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STATE Revises LAND SEIZURES: OFFERS ONLY 
HONEST PRICES—AGENTS Now QUOTE FRM 
FIGURE First IN Drive To Cur Courr Surrs 
Over SITES TAKEN FOR IMPROVEMENTS 

(By Peter Kihss) 

The State has begun trying to offer a firm 
but honest price for the homes and proper- 
tles it is taking in increasing quantities for 
highways and other public works. 

The State public works department in 
Albany hopes such honesty may even help 
save money for the State. For judges of 
the court of claims—who must render a de- 
cision whenever dissatisfied property owners 
sue instead of making agreements—have in 
past years tended to view the State's ap- 
praisals as too low. The result, some officials 
contend, is that court awards have climbed 
too high. 

In the meantime, the court has been try- 
ing to speed its work. Fred A. Young, who 
resigned April 30 as presiding judge after 
having put through a series of administrative 
changes, figures the State can start saving 
$5 million a year in interest charges by re- 
ducing its backlog. 

RATE OF $50 MILLION A YEAR 

Seizures of property now cost the State 
about $50 million a year, and public works 
Officials expect that rate to continue for 10 
years or more. 

As to public reaction, Judge Young,.who 
recently became Republican State chairman. 
says frankly, “we have improved the attitude 
500 percent—but we still have 10,000 percent 
tt He has urged a study of the entire 

eld. 

J. Burch MeMorran, superintendent or 
public works, said the administrative and 
legislative efforts last year and this year 
had caused “the most extensive changes and 
improvements in right-of-way procedures in 
the history of the State.“ 

ACQUISITIONS DECLINE 


Last year, the public works department 
took’ over 7,816 properties it appraised at 
$67,100,000. This was a decrease from 8,193 
acquisitions the year before, even though the 
total for 1962 included 1,207 Properties ap- 
praised at $20 million for the South Mall 
complex of State offices in Albany. 

The number of claims that went to court 
rose from 773 to 1,037, Including 125 for the 
South Mall. Claims can be filed any time 
e 2 years from the date the State takes 

e. 

The court ot claims reduced its pending 
cases to 2,971 at the start of this year, down 
from 3,375 a year ago. More than two- 


-thirds of the cases on the calendar in vol 


property acquisitions. The rest are y 
negligence and contract disputes, 
TERMINATIONS INCREASE 

For the first time since 1954, the court dis- 
posed of more cases than it had received. It 
terminated 2,134 and received 1,650. These 
were records in both categories, and the 
terminations nearly doubled the 1,145 of 1961. 

In the first 4 months this year, 602 claims 
were filed, including 422 for land acquisitions. 
In the same period in the preceding 3 years, 
all claims ranged from 415 to 453. The court 
decided 442 cases through April, including 
225 awards and 217 dismissals, 7 

When the State seizes property under its 
sovereign right of eminent domain, it em- 
ploys the administrative procedure “appro- 
priation,” an action against an individual 
property. 

The State simply files a specific map with 
a county clerk, and the title then is vested in 
the State. The property owner is offered 
payment, and an agreement is reached in the 
overwhelming majority of cases without 
court action. 
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CITY USES CONDEMNATION 


In a different procedure, New York City 
takes property by “condemnation.” This 
process outlines the entire area of a project, 
and the prices paid are eventually set forth 
in a court decree even though individual 
owners may have reached agreement with city 
agents. 

When the State takes land for highways 
in New York City, the corporation counsel's 
office employs its usual condemnation proc- 
ess. First Assistant Corporation Counsel 
Morris Handel says supreme court awards 
on State-Pederal highway acquisitions here 


varied from $11,500,358 in 1959 to §19,644,- | 


916 in 1960, were $10,001,681 in 1961 and only 
$812,710 last year. 

Upstate, the public works department 
generally acquires property for State agen- 
cles. The land takings have risen sharply 
since 1956 when the Interstate Highway pro- 
gram got underway. In that year, the de- 
partment took 6,076 properties, appraised at 
$30,900,000. 

The size and value of properties taken 
have increased. New highways may be four 
lanes wide, with intermediate strips and 
they are charted straight ahead for in- 
creased speeds. Urban areas are increasingly 
affected. 

In the past, the State made its appraisal, 
and then sent out an adjuster. The adjuster 
might offer: “$2,000." A farmer might re- 
join: 65,000.“ Later the adjuster would 
return to his office and report with pride: 
"You authorized $6,000, I got him down to 
$3,750." 

Some adjusters refused to make permissive 
partial payments if a property owner wanted 
to put the determination of the full 
amount to court. The owner thus faced 
delay as well as legal and other expenses. 

Protests about State tactics began so arise, 
particularly when major highways were 
routed through the Binghamton and Syra- 
cuse areas. 

BARGAINING IS OPPOSED 


As one official put it: “We don't believe 
the State ought to bargain or cheat. Ninety 
percent of the time, the property owner 
would be happier if we left him alone, If 
the State is exercising the power of eminent 
domain—so severe a power that all we have 
to do is say it’s for a public purpose and the 
court approves unless we have been arbitrary 
and unressonable—we shouldn't chisel.” 

The belief was that judges were beginning 
to regard the State's appraisal only as a bot- 
tom™ figure, Public works department 
samplings indicated court awards averaged 
79 percent more than the State offered in 
100 cases in 1961 and 47 percent more in 
nearly 150 cases in the first half of 1962, 

. The situation was studied by a special in- 

teragency committee on land appropriations 

headed by Dr. William J. Ronan, secretary 

to the Governor. On March 13, 1962, Gov- 

ernor Rockefeller announced a new policy. 
SINGLE OFFER SYSTEM 


Under this, Superintendent NeMorran di- 
rected public works representatives to offer 
the full amount of the State’s appraisal in 
a single offer system. 

Adjusters were directed to explain fully 
to an owner just how the value had been 
determined. The law requires that the State 
pay the amount that the property would 
have yielded under market conditions as of 
the date the State took over. 

The department insists the new policy is 
not a take-it-or-leave-it proposition, 
the adjuster is supposed to listen, and in 
exceptional cases there might even be a 
change. But the amount is said to be based 
on appraisals by the State's staff or hired 
experts, reviewed in districts and then in 
Albany, and used in allocating funds for 
projects. 


or 
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The hope is that property owners will be- 
lieve this—and that judges will, too, if a 
suit arises. 

OTHER CHANGES IN EFFECT 


Following are other changes put into effect, 
many emanating from the Ronan committee; 

The State is now required under a 1962 
law to offer a property owner a preliminary 
payment of 60 percent of its appraisal, even 
if he wishes to go to court. 

Interest at 4 percent a year is to be paid 
from the time the State takes the property 
until the claims are paid. This is subject 
to limits to protect the State from undue 
delays by owners. Previously, interest was 


“provided only on cases tried in the court 


of claims. 

The payment of “reasonable and necessary 
moving expenses” up to $300 is provided for 
resident owners or tenants and up to $3,000 
for commercial owners and tenants. Relo- 
cation advisory assistance units have been 
set up in each of the 10 public works dis- 
trict offices. 

Owners can be repaid for prorated por- 
tions of real estate taxes, sewer rents and 
other charges for periods after the appropria- 
tion, under another act approved last month. 

Payments have been expedited. Out of 
6.020 agreements reached last year, the pub- 
lic Works Department reports that 1,395, or 
23 percent, were paid in 90 days after the 
signing. This has been in part because since 
1959, Attorney General Louis J. Lefkowitz has 
assigned senior attorneys to district offices to 
aid title clearances. Previously it was rare 
for payments to be made within 6 months. 

The number of public works adjusters and 
appraisers has been increased to 262, up from 
221 in 1959. i 

What the department calls “the Nation’s 
first school concerned exclusively with land 
acquisition for public purposes” has been 
operating at Saratoga Springs since January. 
Three 2-week sessions are provided, totaling 
200 hours of instruction during a year. A 
2-day seminar for Judges of the court of 
claims was held last month. 


COURT 3 YEARS BEHIND 


The court had been 3 to 5 years behind 
in its cases, according to Mr. Young, who was 
designated presiding judge as of January 1, 
1962. 

Two new judges were added, bringing the 
total to 12. In addition, the State judicial 
conference has arranged to assign a supreme 
court justice to help during 1963. 

In his annual repert to Governor Rocke- 
feller this year, Judge Young reported a num- 
ber of pilot projects that have helped to cut 
the court's backlog. They include an ex- 
pansion of pretrial terms, the grouping to- 
gether of claims for a given highway project 
to be heard by a single judge, and the sched- 
uling of special terms in areas where substan- 
tial delays exist. 

“In an appropriation claim,” Judge Young 
sald in his report, “the trial should not be- 
come a battle of opposing sides, it should 
rather be an orderly, rational search for the 
truth of the controversy,” 


Trackless Void: The U.S. Space Program 
Had Better Come Down to Earth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
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inclusion in the Recor an article en- 
titled, “Trackless Void: The U.S. Space 
Program Had Better Come Down to 
Earth,” which appeared in the May 13, 
1963, issue of Barron’s National Business 
and Financial Weekly. 

While there can be general agreement 
that the United States must progress 
satisfactorily in our space effort in the 
interest of our national security and wel- 
fare, because of the tremendous expense 
in men and materials involved certainly 
we must weigh carefully our future space 
activities and plans. There is no justi- 
fication for nonessential or wasteful 
spending of public funds. 

The article I am including in the 
Recorp, which follows, is an example of 
some of the reappraisals that are being 
made of the program and the comments 
that are being offered by interested and 
concerned segments of our citizenry: 
Tnacklss Vom: THe U.S. Space Procram HAD 

BETTER Come Down To EARTH 

Like the exploration of space itself, any 
criticism of the national effort in this sphere 
is filled with extra hazard. A writer ap- 
proaches the task uneasily aware that on 
some launching pad, either in the United 
States or the U.S. S R., the countdown may 
have started on the next towering feat of 
scientific prowess and personal bravery, one 
that will overshadow such mundane consid- 
erations as priorities or costs. In coming 
months, so President Kennedy confidently 
forecast last week, spectacular“ achieve- 
ments by Soviet astronauts will silence all 
partisan objections to the soaring U.S. space 
budget. Even between moon shots the cri- 
tic's lot is not an easy one. For willy-nilly 
he must challenge the most persuasive ap- 
peal to emotion since the Pharaohs of 
Egypt—perhaps to overawe the surly Assy- 
rians, or to create jobs along the lower Nile— 
decided to build the pyramids, Like Colum- 
bus, we have been told time and again, the 
United States today lives in an age of dis- 
covery. Like Columbus, the United States 
must not fail to seize its moment of great- 
ness. 

While popular and plausible, the comparl- 
son strikes Barron's as unfortunate. To be- 
gin with, in contrast to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Columbus 
raised the funds for his epoch-making voy- 
age at least partly from private sources. Far 
from setting out to discover America, more- 
over, the admiral and his financial backers 
merely sought to find a shorter—hence more 
profitable—route to the Indies; their pri- 
mary aim was to make money, not history. 
Finally, though Washington has chosen to 
ignore the inconvenient fact, the conquest 
of the new world yielded Spain, after a short- 
lived fling at glory, four centuries of economic 
and political decay. 

The parallel to Columbus can be pushed 
too far, not only by friends of the space 
program but also by its foes. Nonetheless, 
the lessons of the past, coupled with some 
contemporary wisdom on the subject, under- 
score the need for a sweeping reappraisal 
of the current U.S. space program. For ex- 
ample, lawmakers now suspect that NASA's 
skyrocketing budget (from which, accord- 
ing to the administration, not 1 cent can 
be cut without courting disaster) is de- 
signed to serve political as well as scientific 
ends. In turn, scientists, who know how 
to weigh alternatives, have grown increas- 
ingly skeptical of the overwhelming em- 
phasis which Washington has placed upon 
landing a man on the moon. Thereby, they 
claim, the United States has ed far 
less costly and more fruitful avenues of 
lunar exploration, while neglecting other 
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Promising ventures in space. The time has 
come, we submit, to ask “Is this trip neces- 
sary?” 

Washington to date has replied with a 
ringing afirmative and the greatest burst 
of Federal appropriations in U.S. peacetime 
history. From modest beginnings in 1958- 
59, the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has ballooned to the point 
where today only the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Treasury, and Defense deploy more 
of the taxpayer's money. In the fiscal year 
Which ends on June 30, NASA expects to 
spend $24 billion, nearly twice as much as 
in fiscal year 1962. For fiscal year 1964, its 
Projected outlays will nearly double again, 
o 842 billion, and, to judge by the even 

steeper climb in new obligational authority, 
the end is nowhere in sight. The figures 
are vastly more impressive than the argu- 
ments which have been advanced to justify 
them. In a speech in Houston last Septem- 
ber, President Kennedy offered this explana- 
tion: “The exploration of space will go ahead 
Whether we join in it or not, and it is one 
Of the great adventures of all time, and no 
Nation which expects to be the leader of 
Other nations can expect to stay behind in 
this race for space.” 

Scarcely illuminating at the time, official 
Policy has grown no clearer since. What has 
changed abruptly is the Nation’s supine ac- 
Ceptance of its burdens. Part of the 
change—especially on Capitol Hill—un- 
doubtedly springs from a sudden awareness, 
especially among Republicans, of the massive 
Political leverage which spending of such 
Magnitude commands. The party in power, 
Of course, knew it all the time. As the Pres- 
ident told his whooping audience in Hous- 
ton, “During the next 5 years NASA ex- 
Pects to double the number of scientists and 
engineers in this area; to increase its outlays 
for salaries and expenses to $60 million a 
year; to invest some $200 million in plants 
and laboratory facilities and to direct or con- 

for new space efforts over $1 billion 
from this Center in this city.“ Openhanded 
NASA also has blueprinted a $50 million 
Electronics Research Center “in the Greater 
Boston Area,” which critics aver is unneces- 
Sary, as well as $77 million worth of con- 
Struction which the Air Force, in a formal 
Memorandum, claims will duplicate existing 
facilities. “What we are witnessing,” n 
noted physical chemist and the editor of 
Science Magazine has concluded, “is the ex- 
Pansion of a new sophisticated form of the 
prewar Public Works Administration. 
Science is used increasingly as a 
front’ for technological leafraking.” 

From the same source has also come a 
trenchant critique of Project Apollo, the first 
lunar expedition in which, he charges, sci- 
ence is running a poor second to propaganda. 
Noting the total absence of scientists among 
the scheduled crew, he argues that “the al- 
ternative of exploration by electronic gear 

exceedingly attractive. The cost of 
Unmanned lunar vehicles is on the order of 
1 percent of the cost of the manned variety 
Most of the interesting questions con- 
cerning the moon can be studied by elec- 
tronic devices His views have been 
echoed by a growing number of colleagues, 
including Dr. Vannevar Bush of MI. T., scores 
Of Nobel Prize winners, and by a caustic 
observer in the New Scientist, who recently 
Temarked: "The widespread and growing be- 
lief that the first visit to the moon will bring 
some kind of scientific Holy Grail is 
Probably the biggest popular delusion of all 
time, the South Sea bubble notwith- 


5 

The benefits of Apollo thus threaten to be 
largely illusory; the costs, however, are pain- 
fully real. As noted, the project already has 
sent NASA's budget into orbit. What is 
more unfortunate, by commandeering 80 
much of the available time, money and 


talent, it has led to an unwise—and possibly i 
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dangerous—neglect of other areas of space 
development. Thus, in its haste to get off 
the ground, NASA has depended largely on 
obsolescent liquid-fueled vehicles which 
were ready to go; only last month the Air 
Force, with NASA's cooperation, placed the 
first orders for huge new solid-fuel rockets 
which, technologically, represent a great leap 
forward. Again, little has been done with 
the weather satellite, Tiros, which, back in 
1960, was performing such scientific wonders 
as photographing cloud formations half a 
world away. With the help of Congress. 
finally, NASA has succeeded in dimming the 
once-brilllant future of satellite telecom- 
munications. In the knowledgeable hands 
of the Bell System, Telstar made history 
nearly a year ago. Since then nothing of 
consequence has been done by the new pub- 
licly owned corporation which is supposed to 
take over from Mother Bell. And despite the 
great success of Telstar, NASA is tinkering 
with a different system known as Syncom, 
the first unit of which promptly got lost in 
the trackless void. 

Whatever its other defects, Syncom there- 
by qualifies as the perfect symbol of the 
Nation’s space program. For unless NASA's 
chaotic growth is slowed and controlled, the 
Federal budget—and U.S. solvency—someday 
may go the same way. Reaching for the 
moon, as President Kennedy has buoyantly 
said, may be the “greatest adventure on 
which man has ever embarked.” Before it's 
too late, however, Washington would do well 
to come down to earth. 


How Long, Oh Lord? Forever? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr, HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, a most 
significant editorial appeared in the May 
14 edition of the New York Herald Trib- 
une. It is on a most timely issue and 
its points are extremely relevant. I 
commend the editorial to my colleagues 
and under unanimous consent, include 
it at this point in the RECORD: 

How Lone, Ox Lorp? FOREVER? 


Under the czars, the Jews of Russia were 
persecuted, but many were able to emigrate 
or escape to the outside world, notably the 
United States. Now, under the Bolsheviks, 
the estimated 2,345,000 surviving Jews in the 
Soviet Union continue to be oppressed, but 
their escape route has been cut off, 

Silently, searching their souls, they sit, 
suffer, wait, and wonder. 

Into this highly charged atmosphere 
walked one of the great opera tenors of our 
time and raised his voice in Moscow’s 
Tchaikovsky concert hall. It was not 80 
much the power of the voice as the power of 
the words he sang which overwhelmed the 
Jews in the audience—words which are now 
certain to spread to all the corners of the 
vast Soviet empire. . 

The words, sung in Hebrew, came from the 
13th Psalm: 

“How long wilt Thou forget me, oh Lord? 
Forever? How long wilt Thou hide Thy face 
from me?” 

These questions have been weighing for 
decades on the hearts of Russian Jews. But 
none would dare voice his complaints to the 
Lord in public for fear of punishment by the 
lords of the Kremlin. 

It was the son of a Jewish emigrant from 
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Russia who was able to do it for them 
Jacob Pincus Perelmuth, better known as 
Jan Peerce. And the reason he could raise 
the question without fear of reprisal by the 
Kremlin is that his father left Russia so 
that he might be born on Orchard Street. 


Success Story: U.S. Aid'to Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, too 
often critics of our foreign aid program, 
basing their case on isolated incidents 
where our U.S. dollars have been mis- 
spent, go on to characterize the entire 
proren as “throwing money down a rat- 

ole.” 

They overlook the many achievements 
which have been made possible in many 
countries around the globe because of the 
judicious use of our aid funds in helping 
people to help themselves. One of the 
countries which best demonstrates the 
effect which our assistance can have is 
the Republic of China on Formosa. 

This Government, our brave ally during 
World War I and our cofighter against 
Communist world cxpansion, has used 
our U.S. assistance to better the material 
lot of its people and build a viable, self- 
supporting economy. Today, as a result, 
we are able to look forward to the day 
when we can cease giving the Republic of 
China economic aid. 

In that regard, I recommend to my 
colleagues an article which appeared in 
the Milwaukee Journal which concerns 
the economic progress which has been 
made on Formosa. Written by Mr. James 
P. Cattey of the journal staff, it pro- 
vides a reminder of the good which our 
aid dollars have done, and are doing, 
around the world: 

From the Milwaukee Journal, May 5, 1963] 
UNITED STATES SIGNALS END OF PUMP PRIMING 

FOR FORMOSA’S EXPANDING Economyr—Is- 

LAND’s INDUSTRIAL PrROpUCTION Rises 245 

PERCENT In DECADE, ANNUAL. GNP GROWTH 

Is 7 Percent—No END HINTED For AMERI- 

CAN MILITARY HELP 

(By James P. Cattey) 

Uncle Sam has announced that he is cut- 
ting the allowance of one of his favorite step- 
children—the Republic of China on For- 
mosa. Uncle’s spokesman, David E. Bell, Di- 
rector of the Agency for International De- 
velopment, said the United States would soon 
be able to end economic aid to the island— 
aid which has pumped some $2 billion into 
Formosa’s economy since the Nationalist Chi- 
nese regime retreated there in late 1949. 

The 90- by 250-mile island has learned its 
lessons well, Bell said on a recent “Meet the 
Press” interview, and has reached a point of 
economic self-sufficiency like that attained 
by Japan and Europe in postwar years. He 
cited an 8-percent growth rate in economic 
output and an annual increase of 12 percent 
in exports. 

He might have mentioned that in the 1951- 
61 decade Formosa real national income rose 
by 113 percent; industrial production rose a 
phenomenal 245 percent; exports rose 130 per- 
cent; and that agricultural output increased 
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by 73 percent. Last year Formosa's gross na- 
tional product rose by 7 to 8 percent. Real 
capita income was up 3.3 percent, despite 
some stiff inflationary pressures. 

It is likely that Bell's complimentary re- 
marks were an administration signal to the 
Nationalists. He gave no timetable, and the 

will involve years of careful weaning. 
Neither was Bell talking about military aid, 
which in the early 1950's reached upward of 
90 percent of total aid to Formosa but, which 
since has diminished to about half. k 
HANDICAPS STAGGERING 

The fact of the matter is that Formosa has 
done remarkably well, given some staggering 
handicaps. Cutting all U.S. aid tomorrow 
would undoubtedly be a fatal blow. But 
Formosa’s economy is far different, and offers 
a better chance of becoming viable, than 
when the Nationalists arrived in 1949. 

Then they found a peculiar type of econ- 
omy, a remnant of 50 years of Japanese 
occupation (1895-1945). Formosa (the 
Chinese call it Taiwan) had been closely in- 
tegrated to Japan and supplied much needed 
food. In sugar Formosa became the prime 
supplier of the Japanese islands. 

Diversification of industry became the No. 
1 priority of the Nationalists. Ten years ago 
exports of industrial products accounted for 
a meager 5 percent of total volume. Last 
year, that figure had reached 47.2 percent— 
just about equal to export earnings from 
processed and unprocessed- agricultural 


plastics, shipbuilding, food processing, phar- 
maceuticals, and electric appliances. The 
development has taken place in spite of flerce 
competition from Japan and Hong Kong. 

One effective approach to finding invest- 
ment funds has been joint Chinese-American 
ventures. d International Corp. 
contributed 55 


percent of the total capital 
of $1,100,000 for establishing the Cyanamid 
Taiwan Corp. in joint ownership with the 
Taiwan Sugar Corp. 
TAX CLIMATE IMPROVED 
Mobil China Allied Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., a joint enterprise of the Socony Mobil 
Oil Co., Allied Chemical Corp. and the 
Chinese Petroleum Corp., is building a $22,- 
500,000 plant to manufacture urea fertilizer 
and ammonia with natural gas discovered on 
the island, 
Revision of tax laws has created a more 


reinvested money is deductible from taxable 
income. Within certain limits, a deduction 
of 2 percent of annual export proceeds is al- 
lowed as an incentive to export. Certain 
machinery and equipment is exempted from 
property taxes. 

With the help of the Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction (JORR), some of the 
most lasting accomplishments have been at- 
tained in the agricultural sector, still the 
dominant one. 

A land reform program has about 85 per- 
cent of the farmers owning all or part of 
their land, In 1949 the figure was 30 percent, 

DAM YIELDS POWER 

The Joint Commission on Rural Recon- 
struction has been active in crop and live- 
stock production, pest control, fisheries, rural 
organization, forestry and soil conservation, 
rural health and economic studies. 

Another big development is in hydro- 
electric power. Shihmen Dam, 32 miles 
south of the capital, Taipei, was surveyed 
in the thirties by the Japanese, laid out after 
the war by American engineers and built in 
1958 by the Chinese with American aid. Its 
87,500 kilowatts irrigated enough new land 
to increase rice production by 74,000 tons 
a year. 
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One American traveler reported last year 
that “2 million people live in a dream of 
returning to China, and the other 9 million 
wish they would hurry up and go.“ 

While this is an exaggeration, it is true 
that the 2 million Chinese who came to 
the island in 1949 practically ruined the 
economy. 

At the present growth of 3.5 percent an- 
nually—one of the highest in the world 
the nearly 12 million population of the 
island will double in the next 20 years. Un- 
til very recently the Chinese have shown 
little inclination to conduct a massive birth 
control program. 

Another problem is the military establish- 
ment—now about 650,000 army, navy, and 
air force personnel. It represents the 
heaviest military and administrative bur- 
den in relation to national income in the 
whole free world. 

The size of the force is wrapped in the 
promise to return to the mainland, and the 
Nationalist Chinese say their troops hold 
down some 2 million Communist Chinese 
forces who might otherwise be used in south- 
east Asia. 

While this may have an element of truth, 
it also rubs the other way. For the cost of 
a few thousand rounds lobbed on the off- 
shore islands, Mao Tse-tung can taunt 
Taipei into diverting badly needed invest- 
ment funds to the military. 


WASTE IS CRITICIZED 


Just before Wesley C. Haraldson, then di- 
rector of American aid, left Formosa last 
August, he said: 

“All Government enterprises in Talwan 
are in varying degrees inefficiently oper- 
ated * * * frequently burdened by seri- 
ously excessive personnel, by antiquated 
plant and machinery and are under pres- 
sures and infiuences to buy and sell at 
special prices and extend special terms 
and favors. * * * As a consequence, produc- 
tion in a large segment of the economy is 
inefficient, total production is less than it 
should be and * * * the standard of living 
of the people is accordingly lower than it 
should be.” 

The Government has been the logical en- 
tity for pushing large-scale economic ac- 
tivity. But because of its peculiar kind of 
paternalism, work is around, and 
many laborers are paid a wage for not doing 
anything productive, 

It has been a long haul to come this far 
so soon, and the road ahead is not paved 
with gold. 

Formosa must find more to export and 
hold down imports of consumer goods. It 
must act to halt population increases which 
would diminish or wipe out economic gains. 

If the record of the last 13 years is an 
indication of the future, however, Formosa 
stands ready for the challenge. 


Recent Studies of Our Banking and 
Financial System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON], before the Third Na- 
tional Mortgage Conference of the 
American Bankers Association, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 28, 1963. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECENT STuvIes oF Oun BANKING AND 

FINANCIAL SYSTEM 
(Remarks of Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

Democrat, of Virginia, before the Third 

National Mortgage Conference of the 

American Bankers Association, Washing- 

ton, D.C., May 28, 1963) 

It is a great pleasure to be with the 1963 
meeting of the Mortgage Bankers Conference 
here in Washington. As you know, 1963 is a 
particularly significant anniversary year in 
banking. This year marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the National Currency Act, now 
known as the National Bank Act; it is also 
the 50th anniversary of the Federal Reserve 
Act and the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. This is, therefore, a good year 
for taking stock of our financial system. In 
doing so, we have available the results of a 
considerable amount of study and discussion 
that has been going on over the past few 
years, 

BACKGROUND OF RECENT FINANCIAL STUDIES 

The reasons for the interest in our finan- 
clal institutions do not lie in any concern 
about their security or soundness during the 
current prosperity and relative stability in 
the economy. In fact, the recent and cur- 
rent study of our financial.system has taken 
place under conditions that contrast with 
the beginnings both of the National Bank 
Act and the Federal Reserve System. 

As you know, the National Bank Act was 
passed after an era marked by banking ex- 
cesses and speculation, as the State banks 
grew rapidly in response to the legislative 
principle of free banking first adopted by 
New York State in 1836. It was the need 
for a sound currency and for means to 
finance the Civil War which led to the pas- 
sage of the National Currency Act in 1863. 
Likewise, the recurrent money panics that 
marked the last half of the 19th century, 
culminating in the panic of 1907, gave great 
urgency to the formation of the National 
Monetary Commission in 1908. And the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act of 1913, sponsored by my 
distinguished predecessor in the House and 
Senate, Carter Glass, was the outcome of 
recognition stemming from the Commission's 
study of the need for an adequate system 
of providing bank reserves and a payments 
system for a national economy that had be- 
come continental in its geopraphic extent 
and that was entering the arena of world 
leadership among industrial nations. 

It is the great changes in our economy, 
rather than any present concern over the 
soundness and stability of our institutions 
or our currency, that have stimulated recent 
studies. In the half-century since 1913, we 
have experienced two world wars and a great 
depression, and we have seen a gradual 
equalizing of wealth as we have put the 
consumer in the driver's seat of the economy 
in this present automobile age. 

During this period the Government has 
entered many areas of finance, expanding 
the range and increasing the level of its 


_ activities, By the end of fiscal 1961, out- 


standing direct and guaranteed loans, ex- 
cluding Government-sponsored, quasi-public 
programs and excluding the direct and 
guaranteed loans of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, had risen to a total of $94 bil- 
lion. Moreover, the Government debt has 
expanded to carry the total to a level that 
in 1960 was 237 times as great as in 1908, 
and that gives promise of still 
more with the $12-billion deficit officially 
forecast for this fiscal year, if the Congress 
does not reduce taxes or appropriations. 
There have been other significant changes 
since 1913. One is the growing public rec- 
ognition of the need for the Government to 
moderate both inflationary booms and de- 
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fiationary busts. Another is the rapid rise 
of financial intermediaries—investment 
trusts, pension funds, savings and loan as- 
sociations, and credit unions; and, corres- 
pondingly, the relatively slower growth of 
the commercial banks, which along with in- 
yestment banks in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries had been the predomi- 
nant supplier of capital and credit to our 
Private enterprise economy. Vigorous com- 
petition with the commercial banks by oth- 
er financial intermediaries has stemmed 
partly from tax advantages of the special- 
ized institutions, partly from the changing 
financial practices in the consumer-oriented 
economy, and partly from the aggressive 
merchandising of services by the specialized 
institutions. 

There is ample precedent for the recent 
study of our financial machinery and policy, 
not only in the work of the National Mone- 
tary Commission and in the study preced- 
ing the Banking Act of 1935, but also in 
the work in Britain of the Macmillan Com- 
mittee in the early 1930's and the Radcliffe 
Committee in 1958-59, both of which car- 
ried out exhaustive studies of the British 
financial . The first suggestion dur- 
ing the postwar period for a comprehensive 
review of the U.S. monetary and financial 
system came in 1948 from the Committee 
for Economic Development, a private group 
of 150 leading businessmen and educators. 

Other suggestions for studies of money 
and banking, particularly central banking, 
were made during the early 1950's. My fi- 
nancial institutions bill of 1957 was in- 
tended primarily to bring technical provi- 
Sions of the Federal banking law into 
consistency, and although it did not pass 
the House, it had considerable influence on 
Specific legislative proposals since passed by 
the Congress. 

Beginning with that careful and time- 
consuming analysis of banking laws in 1956- 
57, many groups have conducted their re- 
views of our financial institutions and the 
functions they should perform. After the 
study by the Senate Finance Committee in 
1957, conducted by my distinguished col- 
league, Senator Harry F. Brnp, the private 
CED in May 1958, appointed its 25-man 
Commission on Money and Credit—the so- 
called CMC—made up of leaders from busi- 
ness, finance, labor, agriculture, and educa- 
tion. Some 110 professors worked on the 
Commission's research projects and produced 
11,000 pages before the commission sub- 
mitted its 285-page report, costing $1.3 mil- 
lion, to President Kennedy on June 19, 1961. 

In response to the report, President Ken- 
nedy in March 1962, appointed three com- 
mittees composed of heads of Government 
departments and agencies. The Financial 
Institutions Committee, chaired by Walter 
Heller, Chairman of the President’s Council 
Of Economic Advisers, and the Federal Credit 

ams Committee, chaired by Douglas 
Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury, have now 
Made their reports, in April and February 
1963, respectively, The third committee ap- 
Pointed by the President, on Government 
Welfare and pension programs, need not con- 
dern us. In 1962, the Comptroller of the 
Currency appointed a 24-man committee of 
bankers to examine the national banking 
System, and that report is also now published. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STUDIES 


The main conclusion emerging from all 
these studies is that there is no need, to use 
the CED's words, for wholesale overhaul 
ot gur financial structure.“ And, as the 
President's Financial Institutions Committee 
deport goes on, “many of the needed revi- 
Sions in law and policy identified by the 
Sommittee are not so urgent as to command 
the highest priority.” In other words, na- 

mal leaders in private business and educa- 
tion and top officials of the Government's 
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departments having primary responsibility 
for financial matters see no pressing cause 
for urgency in enacting drastic legislative 
proposals to change significantly the finan- 
cial structure under which our economy is 
now operating. Indeed, the report of the 
Committee on Financial Institutions, pre- 
pared with the benefit of a review by top 
Government officials of the earlier study by 
the Commission on Money and Credit of the 
CED, had this to say: 

“Although numerous improvements are 
suggested, the report as a whole offers re- 
assurance that our financial system, for the 
most part, functions soundly and efficiently 
to promote the growth and stability of our 
economy and effective employment of our 
Nation's savings; and that Federal supervi- 
sion and regulation advances these ends. 
‘The Nation is therefore in a position to pro- 
ceed with improvements after due delibera- 
tion rather than, as so often has been true 
in the past, under the pressure of financial 
crisis.” 

I share the view of these private and pub- 
lic groups that there is no urgent need for 
wholesale legislative changes, and I assure 
you that the Senate and Currency 
Committee will give careful consideration to 


any proposals that come before it on this ~ 


subject. 

A second general conclusion that these 
studies reflect is that the country has now got 
a satisfactory set of Government economic 
objectives and that monetary and debt man- 
agement tools are adequate to achieve those 
objectives. In other words, these studies 
endorse the general principle that the Gov- 
ernment should confine its role in the econ- 
omy to trying to create general conditions 
that foster economic growth, general mone- 
tary stability, and high levels of employment, 
and that the Government should rely on the 
forces of corporate and individual initiative 
and enterprise to assure the continued eco- 
nomic development of the country and the 
increase in real incomes of its people. I cer- 
tainly can agree strongly with that conclu- 
sion, Even the CMC report, which in general 
reflects a tone of increasing emphasis and 
reliance on the Federal Government which I 
do not agree with, rejects a variety of pro- 
posed new devices to regulate credit. 

A third general conclusion, so taken for 
granted by the studies that it is not directly 
stated, is that the Nation's dual banking 
system is effective and on balance satisfac- 
tory. Carter Glass supported the dual bank- 
ing system as it had developed from 1863, 
and the Federal Reserve Act was superim- 
posed upon the dual banking system with no 
intention to weaken or alter it. Throughout 
my 30 years in the Congress I have supported 
the dual banking system, and I am glad to 
state my support of it today. 

Support of the dual banking system also 
means to me support of the principle of com- 
petition in banking. I, of course, recognize 
that banking is of necessity a regulated in- 
dustry, because of its vital role in creating 
the Nation's supply of money, in operating 
its payments system, and in safeguarding its 
savings and credit needs, However, I also 
believe that competition among banks, in a 
climate of sound monetary and fiscal policy, 
is valuable to the economy in increased loans 
and investments, In better service to the pub- 
lic, and in better and more efficlent bank 

t. The key principle that we can 
never lose sight of is to maintain a proper 


balance between sound monetary and fiscal 


policy and effective regulatory practices, on 
the one hand, and sufficient emphasis on 
private enterprise and competition in bank- 
ing and finance on the other. The caution- 
ary tone of the President’s Committee on 
Financial Institutions seems to me to reflect 
an underlying concern for balance between 
regulation and enterprise in finance which I 
can endorse. 
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SUPERVISORY STRUCTURE AND RELATIONSHIPS 


It is primarily in the area of supervisory 
structure and relationships that most of the 
recent studies of our financial system have 
had the most to say and have aroused the 
most discussion and controversy. The CMC 
report of the CED, for example, put forward 
a number of suggestions that would alter 
the way in which the Federal Reserve System 
carries out monetary policy. It proposes to 
deemphasize the voluntary and regional 
character of the Federal Reserve and would 
centralize more power in the Federal Reserve 
Board and make the terms of its Chairman 
and Vice Chairman coincide with that of the 
President. 

I would vigorously oppose those legislative 
proposals, as I take it the administration 
itself has concluded, since its financial in- 
stitutions committee report makes no refer- 
ence to the subject. I believe deeply in the 
soundness of a Federal Reserve System in- 
dependent of the Treasury. And I believe it 
would undermine the morale of the Federal 
Reserve System and make its problem of 
staffing acute to remove the policymaking 
function entirely from the regional Federal 
Reserve banks. I agree with Chairman 
Martin's position that the genius of the 
framers of the Federal Reserve Act lies in 
the creation of regional banks, knit together 
by a national governing body in Washington 
rather than in the establishment of a central 
institution with authoritarian powers. 

The President's Financial Institutions 
Committee—the Heller Committee—was 
considerably more cautious in its approach 
to changing the banking system than the 
CMC report, and I think properly so, con- 
sidering the fundamental judgment of both 
committees that our financial institutions 
require no wholesale restructuring. Its con- 
clusions were not even stated as legislative 
recommendations but instead as principles 
to guide legislation, 

Positive proposals included a graduated 
system of reserve requirements for demand 
deposits for all commercial banks, with Fed- 
eral Reserve membership remaining volun- 
tary, a reserve requirement for deposits of 
mutual savings banks and shares of sav- 
ings and loan associations; a cash liquidity 
requirement for such institutions; flexible 
standby authority rather than continuous 
regulation of interest rate ceilings on time 
and savings deppsits; and an increase in the 
coverage of deposit and share insurance 
coupled with additional powers by the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board to regulate 
savings and loan associations. The Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee will be 
giad to give any specific legislative proposals 
on these matters careful consideration at 
the appropriate time. 

Aside from positive proposals, the Finan- 
cial Institutions Committee's report reflected 
concern about branching authority, and it 
called for a comprehensive study of the geo- 
graphic banking structure as a factual base 
for constructing sound administrative policy 
guidelines on new charters, branches, and 
mergers. The Committee was concerned 
about preserving competition and avolding 
undue concentration of banking resources, 
yet it asserted that branching limitations 
in some States may impede competition and 
provision of banking services. The Commit- 
tee was concerned about broadening the 
portfolio investment authority of some of 
the specialized institutions, but it cautioned 
against abandoning the concept of asset 
specialization.. And the Committee was con- 
cerned about better coordination among 
supervisory agencies, but it did not recom- 
mend any fundamental changes in super- 
visory relationships within the Federal Goy- 
ernment. The Committee, in other words, 
left us on the fence in setting legislative 
policy in these areas. 
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The Committee on Federal Credit Pro- 
grams—the Dillon Committee—likewise was 
cautious in recommending changes. It did, 
however, lay down some principles for Gov- 
ernment financial aid. It held that Gov- 
ernment credit was justified only to remove 
credit “gaps” in the private sector, to shift 
resources into socially desirable areas, and 
to increase total resource 
other means were not available. It also held 
that the Government should use guarantees 
or insurance to private lenders, Government 
ald to new private institutions, or creation 
of a Government secondary market, in that 
order, before it should resort to direct loan 
programs, 

The Committee did urge regular apprais- 
al by the President, perhaps along with the 
budget review, of Federal credit programs, 
to see whether they continue to be needed. 
It emphasized that such programs should 
supplement, not substitute for, private lend- 
ing. It recommen: 
lender for some part of all guaranteed or 
insured loans. It rejected further tax-ex- 
empt loan or guarantee programs. It urged 
promotion of uniform State law on mort- 
gages to promote a private secondary mort- 
gage market. It urged that direct Govern- 
ment loans should generally be self-support- 
ings And it called for more reporting by 
Government so that loan programs could be 
effectively reviewed. Finally, the Committee 
set the principle that interest rates charged 
on Government loan programs should be 
equal to the rate the has to pay for 
its debt. All these judgments by the Dillon 
Committee seem to me to be generally sound 
and in our tradition of keeping the Govern- 
ment's role in business supplementary and 
not competitive. 

CONCLUDING REMARES 


Indeed, considering the usefulness of the 
studies by the President's Committees, I 
think it is fair to say that they will serve 
as valuable expressions of principle to guide 
the Banking and Currency Committees of 
both sides of the Congress. It does seem, 
also, that the general tenor of these studies 
supports the position—which I endorse— 
that our financial institutions are in good 
health, and that we should move slowly to 
accept any sweeping legislative proposals 
that would disregard the wisdom of many 
diligent and dedicated men who have come 
before us and have bequeathed to us a 
unique and successful competitive financial 
environment. 

Taking a long look at our financial system 
in this anniversary year of 1963, it seems 
to me that, whatever the shortcomings and 
extremes of position the recent studies may 
reflect, our method of continual questioning 
and free inquiry is the best protection that 
we could have to assure the future strength 
of our financial system. In one sense the 
entire history of finance in this country 
has represented a continuous experiment in 
adapting these institutions bit by bit to the 
needs of dramatically changing times—from 
the simple life of the new nation, to the age 
of enterprise and industrial revolution of 
the 19th century, onto the 20th century 
stage of world leadership, and now into 
the beginning of the age of automation, 
space exploration, and the struggle for world 
freedom against Communist tyranny. The 
recent studies and the legislative proposals 
stemming from those studies are in the prag- 
matic tradition of that great American and 
fellow Virginian, Woodrow Wilson, when he 
said in the first inaugural address about 
the new Federal Reserve System: 
shall deal with our economic system 
and as it may be modified; not as it 
be if we had a clean sheet of paper 
to write upon; and shall 
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More Effective Discipline in Public - 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives passed on May 
13, 1963, by a vote of 277 to 53, legislation 
to bring about more effective discipline in 
the public school system of the District 
of Columbia. 

The intention and practical applica- 
tion of the legislation has been misun- 
derstood by many people. Three very 
fine North Carolina newspapers have 
recently carried editorials, however, 
which placed the matter in proper per- 
spective. 

Under order previously granted I re- 
quest that editorials appearing in the 
Gastonia Gazette of March 29, the 
Shelby Star of May 24, and the Charlotte 
Observer of May 27 be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Gastonia (N.C.) Gazette, 
Mar. 29, 1963] 
RETURN THE SPANKING PRIVILEGE 

What's all this fuss over spanking in 
school? : 

You'd think Washington never heard of it 
the way they make such a to-do over efforts 
to get the spanking privilege back in the 
District of Columbia school system. 

The only thing that would cause any more 
attention than the spanking privilege would 
be an attempt to jerk away the franking 
privilege. 

What is surprising about this whole affair 
is that it takes a congressional investigation 
to make it possible for a teacher to tan the 
hide of a culprit who needs it. 

Dr. Woodrow Sugg, Gastonia’s school su- 
perintendent, went to Washington at Con- 
gressman Bast WHITENER’s request. Dr. 
Sugg told the committee that he is in favor 
of North Carolina's paddling law. 

What he said, in effect, was that the spank- 
ing privilege is akin to air in 
a tank. If you need it, you need it and it's 
there. If you don't need it, so what? 

Everyone realizes the necessity of putting 
the strings on that type of teacher or prin- 
cipal who would do a child lasting physical 
harm. No person should be allowed to get 
away with such as this. 

However, the District of Columbia allows 
its teachers and principals little disciplinary 
measures at the time. 

They not only cannot spank a child, but 
they cannot suspend nor expel him, 

So, what can school officials do when a child 
gets out of line? 

Smile at him. 

Say, “Now you know you have been a bad 
boy. Try being a little better in the future.” 

This is hogwash. 

Authority to use discipline not only would 
bring back the respect that is due these 
school people, but it would cut down on the 
tremendous amount of defacing of prop- 
erty—vandalism—which students now do and 
get away with scot free. 

The Congress should act immediately in 
returning the spanking privilege. 
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From the Shelby (N.C.) Star, May 24, 1963] 
IDEALISTIC BUT IMPRACTICAL 


President Kennedy’s views on the use of 
corporal punishment in District of Columbia 
schools, while commendable from an ideal- 
istic standpoint, are totally impractical. 

The President said Wednesday he is 
against corporal punishment in schools, 
“But I would be for very strong discipline at 
home so we don't place an unfair burden on’ 
our teachers.” Who isn't? 

We're sure District of Columbia school- 
teachers, Supt. Carl F. Hansen and North 
Carolina Congressman Basti WHITENER, who 
introduced a bill to authorize the use of 
reasonable force to keep order in classrooms, 
are for the same thing. 

Their experiences, however, have prepared 
them to cope with the realization that ex- 
cessive faith cannot be placed upon home 
discipline in an area beseiged from all sides 
by a frightening crime wave and a social 
situation unparralled in the District’s history. 

District of Columbia schools were rocked 
last year by the fact that 265 girls were 
forced to leave school because of pregnancy, 
dozens of teachers were assaulted, vandal- 
ism ran into fantastic figures, bodily as- 
saults on students in classrooms and corri- 
dors continued to Increase and school offi- 
cials were forced to appeal for revamped 
police assignments to keep officers near the 
schools, > 

Dr. Hansen told U.S. News & World Report 
in March that, “if the children merely act 
the way they do in their homes, they're un- 
disciplined in the classrooms * * * Some 
of them will be violent, will not respond to 
authority.” 

The proposal to lift the District's long- 
standing ban on corporal punishment—it 
dates back to March 20, 1918—is one of a 
series made as the indirect result of a riot 
after a high school football game last 
Thanksgiving Day, This same riot sparked 
a congressional investigation which estab- 
lished that the Washington school system 
has degenerated into a “blackboard jungle.“ 

There have been relatively few cases in 
this country of excessive punishment prac- 
tices among schoolteachers, A study made 
for the National Education Association in 
1959, as a matter of fact, showed that only 
60 cases of assault and battery had been 
brought against American teachers in the 
preceding 125 years. 

resentative WHITENER’S bill is pat- 
terned after North Carolina law and was 
passed in the House May 13 by a vote of 277 
to 53. The bill is now pending in the 
Senate. 

President Kennedy’s Wednesday remarks 
lead one to believe he might veto the meas- 
ure should it win Senate approval. Before 
he takes pen in hand, the President had 
better inspect a few of those homes he ex- 
pects to produce adequately disciplined boys 
and girls, 


[From the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, May 27, 
1963] 
DISCIPLINE Can’r Be DREAMED Up 

It’s unfortunate that our laws are so con- 
stituted that Members of Congress have to 
concern themselves with discipline problems 
in the public schools of Washington, but we 
still side with North Carolina Representative 
Bast, L. WHITENER against President Ken- 
nedy in the debate on the “corporal punish- 
ment” bill. : 

WHITENER, after a series of congressional 
hearings on the discipline problem, intro- 
duced a bill patterned after North Carolina 
legislation. It would permit Washington's 
teachers fo use “reasonable force“ to restore 
order in the classroom. The House passed 
the bill on a 277 to 53 vote. It is now being 
considered by the Senate. 
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The President stated at a news conference 
that he is opposed to corporal punishment 
in the schools. His remedy for a chaotic 
Problem in the classrooms of the Nation’s 
Capital is “strong discipline at home so we 
don't place an unfair burden on our teach- 
ers.“ 

If Supt. Carl F. Hansen had any hope at 
all that there was going to be this kind of 
home remedy in Washington. he would not 
have requested the District school board to 
approve sterner measures. The refusal of a 
Majority of the board to act has prompted 
the so-called “spanking bill.” 

Wuirener has explained that his bill is 
simply an effort to restore the teacher's au- 
thority. An anticorporal punishment regu- 
lation now governing teachers does not even 
Permit them to require a child to leave the 
Toom. The Congressman says that New 
Jersey and the District of Columbia are alone 
in the Nation in this approach to the be- 
havior problem. 

The cry against Dr. Hansen's administra- 
tion was loud find angry last fall when a riot 
erupted after a high school football game 
in W. . He later admitted that 
teachers in the system faced discipline prob- 
lems every day that were intolerable. But 
he protested that school officials could not 
be held responsible unless they were given 
the authority to Impose discipline on the 
Students. 

The President's statement seems slanted 
More to please Washington's Negro commu- 
nity than to get at the meat of the matter, 
although his observation that home disci- 
Pline is the ideal answer cannot be disputed. 

Wauirenrr’s bill is recognition of the fact 
that this has not been and is not likely to 
be forth: in Washington's existing so- 
Cial situation. He should not, therefore, be 
Made the whipping boy for a fallure that is 
em to a racial minority group, the 
Administration and the country as a whole. 


The Right of Private Ownership 
and the Use of Firearms 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Rev- 
frend William Hudspeth, minister of the 
Old Bedford Christian Church, Blandins- 
Ville, Ill., recently wrote to me defending 
the right of private ownership and use 
of firearms. 

His letter is a careful statement of 
faith in individual responsibility. Por- 
tions of it are included here: 


OLD BEDFORD CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Blandinsville, III., May 22, 1963. 
Representative PAUL FINDLEY, 
Washington. 

Dran Sm: It is likely that a matter I am 
Concerned about is more the concern of the 
general assembly in Springfield, but it is 
never amiss that our national legislators 
know the feeling of the people. It is perhaps 
& little strange that an ordained, college 
trained minister should write about this 
Matter, especially on church stationery. But 
this is America. 

You see, the matter I am so concerned 
about is the feeling among some * * that 
the private ownership and use of firearms 
Should be prohibited * . One of the most 
Sacred and meaningful liberties of the in- 
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dividual American is that of owning and 
bearing weapons 

I could say something about the foolish 
cries that firearms are dangerous, and should 
be prohibited, although the same thing is 
true about woodworking shops and power 
lawnmowers, and they shouldn’t be prohib- 
ited, but that has all been said before. 
All any firearms fancier asks is that the 
sound reasoning common to all human 
beings be used in this matter. 

In fact, the House of Representatives, I 
think, owes it to the Nation to use sound 
reasoning in the formulation of all the Na- 
tion's laws. A real weakness among Amer- 
icans is to say, “That's different,” when it is 
not different. By reckless use of your 
newspaper, you could harm someone. By 
reckless use of my tape recorder, I could harm 
someone. In between, reckless use of an 
automobile would have harmed many—and 
the real culprit would not be the newspaper, 
the recorder, or the auto, but recklessness. 
This, I am afraid, is a fact that is seldom 
discerned. 

I endeavor to impress upon my people that 
God created us; that we are, each of us, 
individual souls, not just a part of a homo- 
genous mass. With this view of creation, 
we must protect and preserve human worth, 
dignity, and individual rights. 

The church can but teach people that 
they are of such Intrinsic eternal value as to 
deserve individual liberty; it is up to the 
lawmakers to take it from there. You will 
do it, won’t you? 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM HUDSPETH. 


Message From the Chief of Naval 
Operations 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as a Member of Congress and 
as a citizen of the United States, it will 
always be my policy to support the Sec- 
retary of Defense in broad policy mat- 
ters within the scope of our national se- 
curity. 

Nevertheless, I still believe that Adm. 
George W. Anderson’s removal as Chief 
of Naval Operations was obviously an 
effort to dry up individual thinking on 
the part of the military officers and to 
bring about a conformity of thought in 
line with the wishes of the Secretary of 
Defense. In the matter concerning the 
TFX airplane controversy, Admiral An- 
derson thought the Secretary of Defense 
was wrong from a technical military 
standpoint and he did not hesitate to 
say so. In my opinion, the most valu- 
able aid or ally is one who will pre- 
sent his frank, honest, and sincere judg- 
ment on matters in which he has an in- 
timate and detailed knowledge. After 
40 years of outstanding, dedicated serv- 


ice with the most powerful Navy in the 


world, Admiral Anderson has exem- 
plified the finest qualities of a naval 
officer and has been an exceptional 
military leader. 

This country is indeed fortunate to 
have officers like Admiral Anderson and 
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others who can be relied upon in key 


positions throughout the world. Their 


experience, knowledge, and dedication 
contribute the kind of strength we need 
in these trying times, and 1 believe the 
President could not select a finer indi- 
vidual than Admiral Anderson as his 
Ambassador to Portugal. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I wish to include a message 
from the Chief of Naval Operations to 
all Naval personnel, which I believe 
refiects on the ability and integrity of 
a great military leader. May this Na- 
tion continue to inspire military men 
who will humbly accept the responsibil- 
ity for today in maintaining the peace 
and freedom of the free world. 

May 8, 1963. 
From: Chief of Naval Operations. 
To: NAVOP. 

1. The appointive term for the Chiefs of 
our military services is but 2 years, and 
mine expires on August 1, 1963. The Pres- 
ident of the United States, our Commander 
in Chief, has announced, as you now know, 
that he will appoint Adm. David McDon- 
ald as my relief. I know of no finer profes- 
sional fighting man, statesman, and gentle- 
man, and I will be proud to turn over to 
him the helm of this, the most powerful and 
magnificent Navy ever to sail the seven seas. 
The President has, today, announced that I 
will continue to serve our country in another 
position of great responsibility and im- 
portance, therefore, I look forward with 
pride to the privilege of adding to my 40 
years of service. 

2. In regard to these forthcoming changes, 
I note with considerable concern the specu- 
lation as to possible reasons for the decision 
to limit my term to 2 years, I would, there- 
fore, implore you to avoid any remarks, com- 
ments, or assumptions relating thereto. Let 
me assure each and every man in the naval 
service that our Commander in Chief has 
made clear to me not only his confidence in 
our naval leadership but his pride in our 
service. It would, therefore, be unbecoming 
of the naval profession to engage in any ac- 
tions or reactions which could do damage to 
our service reputations—collectively and in- 
dividual—as well as to the prestige of the 
Armed Forces of these United States and of 
our civilian leadership. 

3. I have accepted the President's appoint- 
ment to this new post as an affirmation of 
his confidence in, and recognition and ap- 
preciation of those values which form the 
foundation of our Navy. These principles 
are universal in their application. Abide by 
them always and use them well. 

GEORGE ANDERSON. 


Cooperatives and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA * 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, on 
May 8, one of our distinguished col- 
leagues, the Honorable Husert H. 
HUMPHREY, addressed the Conference on 
Cooperatives and the Future on the sub- 
ject “Cooperatives and Freedom.” The 
speech deals with the contributions made 
to our society and our economy by co- 
operatives in an authoritative and inter- 
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esting manner. It is truly an outstand- 

ing address that deserves a wide audi- 

ence. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the speech be printed in the 

Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COOPERATIVES AND FREEDOM: TRANSCRIPT OF 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
OF MINNESOTA, BEFORE THE CONFERENCE ON 
COOPERATIVES AND THE 
Thank you very much Mr. Hendrickson, 

Mr. Secretary, and my esteemed colleague 

from Vermont, Senator GEORGE AIKEN. 

I can honestly say that of the many men 
that I have known in public life, I have 
never known one who was a more stanch 
defender, and a more sincere and effective 
advocate of the cooperative movement—of 
the farm cooperative—than the Senator 
from Vermont, Mr. Aiken. I want to compli- 
ment him. 

Many things have happened here this 
evening that are intriguing. Roy Hendrick- 
son introduced Clyde Elifs as the dean of the 
co-ops in Washington. My gracious. When 
I came here they were talking about that 
rambunctious young fellow from Arkansas, 
Clyde Ellis. Now he's a dean. It's a great 
honor to be known as “the dean of the 
co-ops,” Clyde. You preside well over your 
unruly students. I want to compliment you, 
too. 
I am pleased to be on this platform with 

the Secretary of Agriculture who was Gov- 
ernor of our State of Minnesota. Orville 
Freeman as Governor of Minnesota didn't 
take a passive interest in cooperatives. He 
took an active interest. He promoted them. 
He urged people to join. He was by word 
and deed and practice a true cooperator. 
Tou have in the Secretary of Agriculture one 
who pleads your case and cause well and one 
who lives by the principles that he espouses. 

I want to talk to you now about my views 
on cooperatives and the cooperative move- 
ment in the United States—and elsewhere— 
and what we can do to improve it. If noth- 
ing else happened in this meeting than that 
six of the national federations are meeting 
together, working together, planning to- 
gether, and thinking together, this would be 
a significant accomplishment in its own 
right. 

One of the weaknesses In the past of or- 
ganizations of cooperatives is that all too 
often the federations would have their own 
meetings, and the federations would pursue 
thelr own course. They were effective, but 
not often enough would the federations come 
together to find a common meeting ground— 
to find ways and means of cooperating be- 
tween cooperative federations for the com- 
mon good and the programs and objectives 
agreed upon. > 

- The fact that you are here—300 to 400 of 

you—dedicated by life and by conviction, 
idealism and practice, to your cooperative 
organizations and the cooperative principles 
In itself is a significant accomplishment. 

The charges against cooperatives—unfair 
charges, half truths—gain considerable ac- 
ceptance by an unknowing public because 
they get the headlines and because they are 
cloaked in sensationalism. But like most 
good things, meetings of this sort, while 
meaningful to those who are the participants 
and having long-range good, just slmply are 
not broadcast across the land. 

You did not get where you are just by 
meetings like this. There were days when 
some of you in this audience met in less 
lavish surroundings. There were times when 
you wondered whether you could carry on, 
if you could find the means, yes, even the 
courage to carry on, Many a cooperative was 
started in a country store around a potbellied 
stove. Many a cooperative was started out 
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of sheer desperation—it had to be started. 
“There was no way to market the product 
without being exploited, no way to meet the 
rising costs of production unless you could 
band together. 

Cooperatives as we know them are the 
result of both idealism and ideals, plus con- 
viction and necessity. 

One way that we can measure how well we 
have been doing is to look at the statistical 
evidence. Since 1913 cooperatives have mar- 
keted, or purchased or been involved in, eco- 
nomic transactions that have gone far be- 
yond the $200 billion mark. That's big 
business. The net volume of cooperative 
economic enterprise in fiscal year 1961 was 
approximately $1214 billion. That's rather 
big business. I can think of some cooper- 
atives out in our State of Minnesota that 
started with just a few thousand dollars 25 
years ago, and today have assets that run 
into the millions of dollars. 

In Minnesota, we have grain cooperatives. 
We have our great dairy cooperatives. We 
have the great Central Exchange. We have 
the Midland Cooperative. We have the 
Superior Cooperative in the Duluth-Superior 
area. We have the Farmers Union GTA. We 
have many hundreds of elevator cooperatives. 

All of these had little beginnings—every 
one of them. Some of them perished along 
the way. In a free society this is inevitable 
and the admonition that has been given 
here tonight, of strengthening these cooper- 
atives by wiser management, indeed at times, 
even by closer association, is a good and 
sound admonition. 

But we didn’t get where we are because 
somebody established an edict or because the 
Government of the United States said, This 
is the way it ought to be.” 

About two-thirds of the dairymen of this 
country belong to cooperatives. Without co- 
operatives, America’s dairy industry today 
would be a dead industry. It couldn’t pos- 
sibly survive. We are privileged today to 
have this great industry because wise men, 
now and in the past, brought farm producers 
of this highly skilled, expensive, costly 
operation known as dairying into the great 
cooperatives. Today, three-fifths of the 
fluid milk, 60 percent of the butter, and 75 
percent of the nonfat dried milk is han- 
dled by dairy cooperatives. 

A better measurement is to see what sery- 
ices these cooperatives offer. We ought to 
tell more people about them, because the 
cooperative movement needs acceptance as 
well as just toleration. It needs advocacy 
as well as an assumption that it will re- 
main. 

Consider marketing first. The picture for 
marketing farm products shows some disar- 
ray in spite of the cooperatives, in spite of 
government and other actions., But if it 
were not for the cooperatives the market- 
ing of farm products today would be in an 
unbelievably bad situation. 

One of the great needs of the farmers of 
today is to strengthen their bargaining posi- 
tion. This is something we have to drive 
home. While we do recognize the spiritual 
arid political importance of Individuality, 
we recognize that a farmer is helpless against 
some economic forces that affect agriculture 
and the entire Nation unless he can increase 
his bargaining position. The only alterna- 
tive to bargaining is dictation—or destruc- 
tion. I would hope that farmers would look 
upon their cooperative as not merely an as- 
sociation but also as a tool to bargain with 
and a means to improve their strength. 

By pooling both the volume of their prod- 
ucts and their bargaining power through 


cooperatives, farmers have proven again and. 


again that they can exert great influence in 
the marketplace. And besides that, co- 
operatives help to build new markets and 
find new outlets for farm products. 

The combined resources of many farmers 
often makes it possible to process and to 
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package, and to sell under nationally known 
brand names—thereby creating a new de- 
mand. 

Cooperatives help farmers to establish a 
high quality and a good reputation for prod- 
ucts. There is no susbtitute for this. Com- 
petition today demands a better product, 
demands better packaging, demands better 
distribution, demands better merchandising. 
If cooperatives have one weakness, it is that 
they refuse to come to grips all too often 
with the marketing practices which this 
society requires. That means modern ad- 
vertising, packaging, selling, and marketing 
practices, 

Cooperatives have also become a potent 
factor in agricultural export trade. This 
whole meeting could be devoted to export 
trade. And no one has done a better job 
to point out the importance of our exports— 
for our national economy, for our balance 
of payments, for our national leadership, for 
our international position—than the Secre- 
If this meeting didn't 
do anything else but to support the hand of 
those who are attempting to support 
America’s position of leadership and export 
markets of agricultural products, it would 
perform a great service in this city. Let 
me warn you now: There are powerful forces 
in Government and outside of Government 
who are willing to make all sorts of adjust- 
ment, politically, diplomatically, and every 
other way, but are unwilling to take up the 
cudgel and to fight for a fair and decent op- 
portunity to compete in open markets 
throughout the world. And if anyone fought 
this good fight, it was the Secretary of Agri- 
culture when he was at Paris last fall, meet- 
ing with ministers of agriculture and finance 
and others, when he fought the good fight 
for American farmers and agricultural mar- 
kets overseas—in the Common Market area. 

What is happening to poultry is only a 
forerunner of what can happen to grains, 
and what can happen to one product after 
another. Unless we can do something to de- 
clare a halt to this protectionism before it is 
accepted because we have to have allies, 
American agriculture is going to suffer. Co- 
operatives now need to exert their influence 
before it is too late, not only to build export 
markets, but to influence the political climate 
in the Capital, in the Congress, in the State 
Department. A 

The American exporter, the American pro- 
ducer, has never faced the kind of competi- 
tion which he faces today in the Common 
Market. He has-never faced the kind of pro- 
tectionism which can be established unless 
we insist that poultry and grains and dairy 
products, and vegetable oils, and cotton 
and a host of other products are all a part 
of NATO, of our expenditures for defense, 
of our 400,000 troops in Western Europe and 
of a common policy for the Atlantic Com- 
munity. We'd better make up our mind 
to that. : 

Now we have some new export coopera- 
tives. Right now, for example, the Producers 
Export Co. has sold millions of bushels of 
co-op grain abroad since it organized a few 
years ago. And there is a group of soybean 
and cottonseed processing cooperatives which 
is starting a new cooperative to sell abroad 
as well as at home. Its name is Soy-Cot 
Sales with headquarters in Houston, Tex. 
This is good. This is meeting modern needs. 

Purchasing cooperatives are well repre- 
sented here, and also exert a great force for 
the good of the farmer in supply and dis- 
tribution. Farmers obtain through these 
purchasing cooperatives supplies at reduced 
costs. And they are supplies that are 
phased-in to the farm operation. 

Although cooperatives supply only about 
one-fifth of the farm market, for the major 
supplies they handle, their influence on dally 
prices and quality result in savings to every 
farmer. This is in an amount to several times 
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the dollar sayings shown in their annual 
audits, 

Another contribution of our cooperatives 
is to help farmers operate their farming en- 
terprises more efficiently—through your 
journals, through your fieldmen, through 
the many services which are offered. I 
Might add that these services could well be 
expanded. 

Cooperatives often too prove to be the 
gadfly that stimulates other businesses to 
do a better job for farmers. This is no 
small contribution. Just recently a major 
company in the United States (a grain com- 
Pany) has offered a firm marketing agree- 
Ment to growers in its area that guarantees 
Paying growers a cash price above that given 
by a cooperative in the region. Well, that 
Cooperative has done a service far greater 
than it will ever show on its books. 

Cooperative spokesmen often refer to the 
yardstick or pace-setting influence on their 
businesses. Tou all know instances where 
the price of a product has show an immedi- 
ate increase when farmers first formed a 
Cooperative to market it or the price of farm 
Supplies has dropped when farmers started 
Manufacturing their own through a coopera- 
Uve—and dropped as much as 30 or 40 per- 
cent. This is a common picture. 

We often hear about change these days. 

acceleration of change in farming and 

in outside environments in which farmers 
Operate is throwing out a great challenge 
our cooperative movement. This is what 
We have been talking about. And the co- 
Operatives have to face up to that challenge. 

All mergers are not bad, not when they 
Modernize and streamline administrative 
Operations, farm services, such as bulk de- 
livery, when farmers need them, or when 
they are enough to adjust to serving the 
larger farms with increased specializations. 

These are just a few of the changes. I 
Want to emphasize in particular the changes 
that are required in marketing practices and 
in administrative organization. What is one 
Of the greatest contributions of the coopera- 
tive movement? In our time, as we see it 
how, it is a contribution to freedom. I 
don't think there is any doubt about this. 
The cooperative movement has been an es- 
sential factor in the success of the family 
farm sysem. It has contributed to communi- 
ty life and agricultural progress. 
tives are the chief means of preserving 
Pattern that is so essential to a sound and 
Progressive democracy. 

The family farm today must operate, how- 
ever, in an economic environment that is 
Characterized by bigness. The only way that 
you can stand up to bigness, unless you want 
to * tize” American agriculture, is 
through the cooperative. The cooperative 
is the answer to the bigness that surrounds 
this entire agriculture operation. The co- 
Operative may be the only answer in many 
Pr Na tte a Eh 

t. 

Family farmers, through their coopera- 
tives, represent the true free enterprise sys- 
tem. We ought to make this point mani- 
festiy clear. Who is more closely and clearly 
identified with free enterprise than a land- 
Owner, a farm operator, the family farmer, 

American farmer? The U.S. Department 
Of Agriculture shows he has about 84 billion 
Of his own money invested in these coopera- 
tives—with no Government money invested. 

Cooperatives are, in essence, doing things 
tor themselves. This embodies the basic 
Spirit of our freedom. Cooperatives help 
Preserye our American heritage of a man 
With an independent spirit who is yet sen- 
sible enough to work together with others 

or his own common good. 

I fail to understand why some people to- 
day seek to deny farmers and cooperatives 
the same rights to do what others do with- 
Out any criticism at all. Other businesses 
Join together to do many things—small 
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grocers and drugstores form buying co- 
operatives and say it’s great. And that they 
do this to meet the competition of the 
chain store on a more equal basis. 

Newspapers, who are very often critical of 
cooperatives, get together to hire reporters 
and collect news on a mutual basis—the 
Associated Press is an example. Many busi- 
nesses carry ownership of their product all 
the way from its raw state, to the finished 
product on the shelf to the customer, This 
is looked upon as efficiency, 

When farmers do this in their cooperatives 
they are often charged with interference in 
what they call capitalist free enterprise sys- 
tem. Often the very people who shout the 
loudest about free enterprise are the ones 
who seek to deny the farmer the right to 
try to preserve his own private ownership by 
using cooperatives to help handle simply 
another stage, or extension, of his farming 
business. Who has a better right to market 
his own product than the farmer? Who has 
a better right and reason to get his supplies 
and services as economically and efficiently 
as possible than a farmer? He has every 
competitive disadvantage in the bigness of 
our system. He ought to be able at least 
to design for his own use some of the ad- 
vantages that he sees are possible through 
his cooperative. This is good business. 

Cooperatives, as I have said, help build 
good citizens. They help build leadership. 
Any country that is going to be a great 
country and be a continuing democracy must 
build leadership, Leadership isn’t some- 
thing you get out of a university, or some- 
thing that you inherit. Leadership essen- 
tially comes through experience. In our co- 
operative movement today we have at least 
100,000 farmers who are directors of coopera- 
tives. Among the rural electric cooperatives 
of this country we have produced hundreds 
of outstanding leaders, and this is true of 
every one of your national federations. You 
have produced men and women who are 
political leaders, economic leaders, civic lead- 
ers, and who can stand up and speak their 
minds and do it well and cogently. There 
is no substitute in a free nation for leader- 
ship and dignity that comes through ex- 
perience and conviction. 

The recent encyclical issued by Pope John 
XXII said: 

“The right to private property even of pro- 
ductive goods, also derives from the nature 
of man. This right, as we have elsewhere 
declared, is suitable means for saf 
the dignity of the human person and for the 
exercise of responsibility in all flelds; it 
strengthens and gives serenity to family life, 
thereby increasing the peace and prosperity 
of the state.” 

Cooperatives are helping safeguard that 
human dignity and saf the dignity 
of our world communities by helping farm- 
ers retain their independent farming enter- 
prise, or as the encyclical said, “their right to 
private property even of productive goods.” 

Cooperatives thus help to build citizens 
under our system of government by provid- 


by encouraging initiative and by making peo- 
ple feel more assurance of being recognized 
as an active element of our society. For 
these reasons, a government of the people, a 
government by the people and for the peo- 
ple for over half a century has seen fit to 
give encouragement and assistance to co- 
operatives, through research and educational 
programs. Moreover, Government has as- 
sisted by providing loans to help improve 
and expand these operations—as early as the 
days of the farm credit system, the rural 
electric cooperatives with the REA, and the 
bank for cooperatives. 

I want to warn this audience that every 
time we seek to hold these programs we 
have entrenched opposition, new attacks, new 
means of trying to distract us from the cen- 
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tral objective of building a more equitable 
and a more just society. 

The bank for cooperatives did a great job 
in this country. My own view is that the 
bank could well have greater capital because 
the cost of any kind of cooperative endeavor 
today is far greater than it was when that 
bank was established. Our friends here from 
REA know the importance today of adequate 
capital, 

America ought to see to it that through the 
means of the private cooperative every farm- 
er in America who wants a telephone, for ex- 
ample, can have one if he can pay for it 
through his cooperative or through whatever 
other system there may be available. 

I'm happy to say that in many other parts 
of the world this is the case. In the Scandi- 
navian countries, in Britain and Western 
Europe, in Italy, in Japan and many other 
countries the cooperative movement has a 
healthy public support and, of course, has 
great strength. Behind the Iron Curtain 
the situation is exactly the opposite. 

The Communist state's collective farms are 
about as far as you can get from our free 
and independent associations of farmers. If 
there was ever any kind of a comparison that 
we could make between two systems, it is 
not the comparison between steel companies 
alone, not the com between a mer- 


State of Minnesota as an example. He told 
me quite frankly that I was ignorant, as he 
put it, of socialism and I said I didn’t mean 
to be impertinent or impolite because that 
was not the purpose of my visit, but that I 
would return the compliment—that he was 
ignorant of our so-called private enterprise 
or free enterprise system. He said, “You take 
20 minutes on your capitalism and I'll take 
20 minutes on my socialism.” So he took his 
time on his socialism and I took our time 
on what he called “our capitalism” and 1 
explained my own State of Minnesota as best 
I could. 

I pointed out that we had corporations, 
partnerships, big corporations, little family 
corporations, stock ownership. We had mu- 
nicipal ownership, we had public ownership, 
we had private ownership. But I said that 
above all, we have the greatest system of 
cooperatives in America, representing thou- 
sands of people who have learned how to 
work together without state dictation and 
have preserved their dignity, their freedom, 
their individuality, their private invest- 
ments, their private property and yet, have 
pooled their resources—hbuman, financial, 
and physical, for common purposes and 
common objectives. I don't know if we 
convinced him of anything, but I had the 
better of the argument and I knew it and 
I found this to be the case in country after 
country. When I spoke on Radio Moscow 
I didn’t talk with them about their cities, 
but I talked to them about our cooperatives. 
I talked to them that way because the radio 
program went into many collective farms in 
Russia. I said, “What America is proudest 
of is the fact that we have been able to 
bring electricity to the homes of our farm- 
ers and to the farms and to the workshops, 
that we have been able to light up the land, 
so to speak, with people who own their own 
REA rural electric facilities, who are their 
own bosses, who set their own rates, who 
built their own plants and their own lines 
and own them. We are proud today that 
America’s agriculture is out of the dark and 
into the light of modern living.” 
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It seems to me that we had the better of 
the argument. Unfortunately, however, 
there are too many people in our own coun- 
try who lump together cooperatives and col- 
lectives, who lump together the cooperator 
and the Communist. 

No greater disservice can be done than to 
abuse the meaning or to misinterpret or 
misrepresent the meaning of what we call a 
cooperative. Our cooperatives are instru- 
ments of their owners and users, of the 
farmers. The collectives are the tools of 
the state. Where true cooperatives exist 
freedom is strong and communism is weak. 
We found this to be the case after World 
War II in Japan where cooperatives were 
organized for agricultural services and for 
fisheries. Today Japan's rural people are 
true friends of freedom and of the United 
States. 

In many of the emerging countries that 
you've seen and I've seen, and your repre- 
sentatives are here tonight, people cry out 
for cooperatives. I returned from Caracas, 
Venezuela just last Friday, from a meeting 
of the Inter-American Development Bank. 
I'm happy to report to this audience that 
businessmen in Latin America (they were 
there by the hundreds—farm leaders and 
bankers) freely and openly said that the only 
hope in Latin America today to save the 
campesino from destruction and from in- 
filtration of communism and ultimate col- 
leetivization and from Castroism is the co- 
operative. This is one of the reasons that 
this Senator, and thank goodness, others, 
Insist that this Government not take a pas- 
sive attitude on cooperative development, 

If our Government in its foreign aid pro- 
gram would be as excited about cooperative 
development as it is about basic, big, eco- 
nomic development, of big industries where 
there are too few managers to run them, too 
few skilled workers to operate them, if we 
would become as excited about the possi- 
bilities of training cooperative leadership, of 
nourishing the cooperative movement, of 
helping to establish the Bank for Coopera- 
tives in country after country and an Inter- 
national Bank for Cooperative Financing in 
Latin America, then we may be able to suc- 
ceed with freedom in Latin America and 
prevent it from being destroyed and gobbled 
up by what seems to be a terrible disease 
that infiltrates this area. The disease is 
called Castroism, violence, terrorism and 
communism. If foreign aid is continued to 
be poured into these countries without the 
underpinning of a free trade unlon move- 
ment, of farmers’ cooperatives, rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, credit unions, supply co- 
operatives, supervised farm credit—if we 
continue to pour money in without these 
additional supports we Will have wasted our 
ees We will fail and freedom will be 

You've got to excite yourself about this. 
Cooperation cannot live as an island unto it- 
self. We need to expand this whole philos- 
ophy and to extend it. Let me say to each 
of the six national federations—you are not 
fulfilling your responsibilities to this country 
or to the things in which you believe unless 
you are willing to dedicate part of your man- 
Power, part of your resources, part of your 
technical know-how to help other people help 
themselves as you have been able to help 
yourselves. 


You must share your knowledge and share 
your experiences and train and educate and 
organize 


I appeal to you then to make our Ameri- 
can cooperative movement the vanguard of 
Operation Freedom, not only in Latin 
America, but in Asia, in Africa, and in every 
other country, to spread the good news 
around the globe, to spread it to the people 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

We must make this message of cooperation 
which has enriched our lives a source of en- 
richment and of inspiration to people who 
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today hunger for inspiration. If we do this, 
then we can honestly say that cooperation 
has fulfilled it real destiny. 

Cooperatives, while they preserve individ- 
uality, are essentially international and are 
essentially universal. They are related to 
people everywhere, not just people here. 

Thank you very much. 


Automation, Manpower and Training, and 
the Conservation of Human Resources 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the address of Mr. A. J. Hayes, inter- 
national president of the International 
Association of Machinists, which he de- 
livered before the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped on 
May 9. , 

I feel that Mr. Hayes has given an 
excellent résumé of the employment situ- 
ation and has stated clearly the need 
for full cooperation of representatives 
of management, labor, industry, and 
government if we hope to find the proper 
solution. 

I am certain my colleagues will be im- 
pressed by this presentation by Mr. 
Hayes and will benefit from his sug- 
gestions: 

AUTOMATION, MANPOWER AND TRAINING, AND 
THE CONSERVATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES 
(By A, J. Hayes) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I 
think we should make it clear at the outset 
that whenever we use the word “Automation” 
we are using it in its broad sense; that is, 
when we talk about automation we are talk- 
ing about all forms of technological, scien- 
tific, and transitional progress. 

Much has been said and written about the 
general effects of this type of automation 
upon our society. First we know, for 
example, that automation has caused sub- 
stantial unemployment. Second, current 
indications are that unemployment, caused 
by automation, will continue to increase, 

In fact, there are many economists who 
predict that unless we do much more than 
is now being proposed in the halls of Con- 
gress that technological unemployment will 
continue to grow to at least 10 percent 
by the year of 1970. If this comes to pass, 
more than 8 million American citizens will 
be without employment or employment op- 
portunities. Such a large proportion of our 
work force—without jobs or job opportuni- 
ties—creates a politically dangerous situa- 
tion. The reaction of this substantial 
number of our working population could 
lead to very radical and dire consequences. 

To determine whether or not such fears 
are justified we need only take a look at the 
official unemployment figures of the past 10 
years. In 1953, 3 percent of our work force 
was unemployed, and notwithstanding our 
efforts to provide more and more job op- 
portunities, ever since that year unemploy- 
ment has gradually increased until today the 
official figures of the Department of Labor 
show that 5.7 percent of our work force is un- 
employed, But the 5.7 percent really doesn't 
tell the whole story. This figure does not in- 
clude the full-time equivalent of part-time 
unemployment nor does it include the un- 
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employment of those who are coming into 
the employment market and are not recorded 
as having sought jobs, only because they are 
convinced there are no jobs available. The 
statistics in these latter two areas should 
give us some idea of the problems here. 

In March 1953, 244 million people were em- 
ployed on a part-time basis. In the official 
statistics these part-time unemployed are 
considered to be employed, and yet the full- 
time equivalent of their part-time unem- 
ployment would add nearly 50 percent to the 
unemployment figure. In addition to this, 
the number of young people between the 
ages of 18 and 25 who are coming into our 
employment market is increasing at a tre- 
mendous pace. The Secretary of Labor esti- 
mates that while 4%½% million youths between 
the ages of 18 and 25 came into our employ- 
ment market from schools and ‘colleges be- 
tween 1959 and 1960, that in the next 7 
years (1963-70) this number will increase 
to 6 million. But actually our problems are 
even greater than those reflected by all of 
these figures, These statistics do not include 
temporary and transitional unemployment. 
In 1961, 15,096,000 (or 18.4 percent of our 
labor force suffered some unemployment dur- 
ing the year. This means that approxi- 
mately 1 person out of every 10 of the en- 
tire population; 1 out of 5½ persons out of 
our total labor force and 1 out of 3 families 
were affected by temporary unemployment. 

These figures, of course, reveal in a direct 
manner the economic consequences of un- 
employment but they still do not tell the 
whole story. In addition to the loss of pur- 
chasing power, the resulting reduction in the 
standard of life for all of the family mem- 
bers who are affected by this loss of pur- 
chasing power also has an adverse social 
and cultural impact upon our society, But 
even beyond this, even the most optimistic 
agree that at a certain stage unemployment 
begets more unemployment, and this, of 
course, would mean an even greater adverse 
impact upon the economic, social and cul- 
tural lives of our people. x 

Since we are here considering the prob- 
lems of our handicapped, let us explore for 
a moment in a general way the effect that 
automation and unemployment have upon 
our handicapped and upon our efforts to 
find solutions to their problems. 

One of the great unmet needs of our society 
is the unmet needs of the handicapped. 
While automation itself holds out great hope 
for better solutions to these problems, the 
adverse byproducts of automation actually 
make this task much more difficult, 

Under normal circumstances, with a grow- 
ing national economy, the pace of auto- 
mated progress would be substantially in- 
creased, Moreover, automated machinery 
and equipment has reduced the physical 
qualifications for the performance of millions 
of millions of jobs and would thus provide 
far greater opportunity to those with phys- 
ical handicaps. However, since we haye not 
as yet found adequate solutions to the 
adverse by products of our own progress the 
tendencies of automation are in the opposite 
direction. Growing unemployment and the 
resulting loss in purchasing power, with its 
social and cultural impacts, is slowing up 
the pace of automation and technological 
unemployment is making it far more difficult 
to provide job opportunities for the phys- 
ically handicapped. 

Even though solutions have been discussed 
and some actions have been taken by our 
Congress and others, the results thus far 
have not justified optimism. Even our train- 
ing and retraining p: are falling far 
short of accomplishing what could be accom- 
plished through these programs if we had 
a full employment economy. In this con- 
nection, we are faced with a very practical 
problem; that is, that we accomplish very 
little in training, retraining or educating 
people to perform jobs which are not avail- 
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able to them, after they are trained, retrained 
or educated, 

Thus, we are faced with a very difficult, 
& very complex problem that requires the 
cooperation and ingenuity of many segments 
of our society—particularly government, 
industry, business, and labor. We can only 
hope that a practical application of the vast 
know-how in these important segments of 
our society will develop practical solutions 
to a very practical and immediate problem. 


Out on the Limb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a column which appears in 
the Temple City, Calif., Times. The 
column, “Out on the Limb,” is written 
by Mr. George Vierhus, who is also 
editor of the paper. 

On May 9 Mr. Vierhus took issue with 
a letter-writer who apparently advocates 
the impeachment of our eminent Chief 
Justice. Mr. Vierhus’ comments follow: 

Another anonymous letter writer came out 
ot the woodwork to take exception to an item 
in this column last week. We reported that 
& TV station had found that a cesspool 
company was picking up the tab for the 
maintenance of a billboard advocating the 
impeachment of Chief Justice Earl Warren. 

“That sorta figures,” we had added as an 
afterthought. 

The writer of the unsigned note claimed 
we need more cesspool companies to fight 
Warren's rotten record. Enclosed was some 
Sort of a tally sheet based on remarks made 
by Senator James O. EastLanp of Mississippi. 

If we start using Senators as a source of 
information, we prefer to use those remarks 
made by U.S. Senator THOMAS KUCHEL of 
Californian last week in Congress asking 
“cruelly swindled Americans” to reappraise 
the “peddlers of fright for paranoia and 
Profit” and “rejoin the ranks of responsible 
anti-Communist, pro-Americans,” 

That seems to make more sense to us, 

We would be willing to stack California’s 

M KUCHEL's record against Mississippi's 
EastLAND any time. 


On May 16 this fearless editor, who 
Tefuses to be intimidated by extremists, 
again took pen in hand and brought his 
readers up-to-date on his latest corre- 
Spondence with the radical right. His 
remarks follow: 

In a recent column we mentioned that we 
Were willing to stack Senator Tom KUCHEL'S 
record against Senator EASTLAND of Missis- 
Sippi any time. 

What had brought it up was that we had 
received an anonymous letter which enclosed 
some sort of tabulation made of decisions 
Of the Supreme Court, according to Senator 
Easttanwp, The record purported to show 
that Chief Justice Warren and most of the 
Other members of the Court have been pro- 
Red in their decisions, 
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The unknown letterwriter had disliked 
our comment in a previous column that it 
sort of figured that a cesspool company was 
picking up the tab for the maintenance of 
the billboard advocating the impeachment 
of Chief Justice Warren. 

Coincidentally, Kucner had just made his 
speech in Congress blasting “peddlers of 
fright.” 

This week we received another letter. 
This one had a signature and address which 
we assume are correct: 

We quote: 

“GEORGE VierHvs: Regarding your half- 
witted remarks concerning Senators EAST- 
LAND and KUCHEL. 

“Compare their records. You will find 
that Senator Kucuet’s record smells of 
‘leftwing’ New Frontierism which many 
people, myself in particular detest. 

“As for your love of Earl Warren; you de- 
serve each other. - 
“PHIL BULLINGTON, 

“Temple City.” 
Gee whiz, Phil, we didn't know you knew. 


In this same edition of the Temple 
City Times is an editorial which reflects 
the same journalistic integrity displayed 
by Mr. Vierhus in his column. It is an 
editorial which, I am sure, reflects the 
hopes of all Members of Congress. The 
editorial follows: 

THE WORLD CRIES ror TOLERANCE 


We are living through a time in which, 
with depressing regularity, the world suffers 
anguished periods as it cries out for toler- 
ance. They are moments of history in which 
we refiect what a happier world it would be 
if only everyone minded his own business 
and allowed others to travel in peace and 
freedom, minding their own business. 

We are now in an agonizing phase of these 
cycles, although they are so common that it 
is difficult to separate them, to determine 
where one ends and another begins. They 
seem to be, unhappily, a continuing pattern. 

At the moment, in what could have de- 
veloped into a national emergency, the 
United States faces the sad Birmingham 
problem, a symbol of a problem which 
originated when the first slaves were brought 
to Virginia in 1619 and which has plagued 
us since the Emancipation. 

We have sympathy for the feelings of the 
Southern whites, but the sympathy cannot 
condone the use of police dogs and high 
pressure hose against demonstrators for civil 
rights, nor riots, burnings and bombs. 

There must be a compromise and it cannot 
be too long delayed. It may have been 
reached in Birmingham, but there is still 
Nashville and many other trouble spots with 
a crying need for tolerance. They are not 
confined to the United States. They exist, 
among other areas of the world: 

In the Middle East, where the Arab States 
threaten the little Israeli Republic. 

In the Caribbean, where the Haitians and 
the Dominican Republicans wave bayonets 
at each other. 

Throughout the world, we witness man's 
inhumanity to man. The Biblical injunc- 
tion “Love thy neighbor” may be impossible 
of attainment, but surely we should be able 
to tolerate our neighbor. It is not necessary 
to hate him. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to reprints from 
ue Record should be processed through this 

ice. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oe (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

)- 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate cleared debt limit increase for President and passed Interior Depart- 


ment appropriations. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 9112-9141 


Bills Introduced: 18 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1623-1640; S.J. Res. 84-85; and 
S. Res. 149. Pages 9118-9119 


Resolution Reported: Report was made as follows: 
S. Res. 149, authorizing the Attorney General and other 
former staff members of the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Committee on Government 
Operations to appear and testify before the U.S. District 
Court for the District of New Jersey in a certain criminal 
action (no written report). Page 9119 


Debt Limit Increase: By 60 yeas to 24 nays (motion to 
reconsider tabled), Senate passed without amendment 
and cleared for President H.R. 6009, providing a tem- 
porary increase in the public debt limit. This action 
was taken after Senate rejected, by 38 yeas to 46 nays 
(motion to reconsider tabled), committee amendment 
to provide that debt limit of $309 billion is to apply for 
the entire fiscal year 1964 rather than the first 2 months 


only of that year. Pages 9141, 9172-9191, 9193-9197 


Authority To Testify: S. Res. 149, authorizing the 
Attorney General and other former staff members of 
the Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations to appear and 
testify before the U.S. District Court for the District of 
New Jersey in a certain criminal action, was adopted. 

Pages 9206-9207 
Interior Appropriations: By 70 yeas to 4 nays (motion 
to reconsider tabled), Senate passed with amendments 
H.R. 5279, fiscal 1964 appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and related agencies, after taking 
the following actions on a motion and amendments 
thereto: 

Adopted: All committee amendments, which were 
thereafter considered as original text for purpose of 
further amendment; Hayden amendment of a technical 
corrective nature; Holland amendment to add $500,000 
for purchase of lands for Everglades National Park; 
Boggs amendment to increase by $100,000 funds for Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries (disease-resistant oysters) ; 
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and Anderson motion to suspend rules and adopt amend- 
ment to provide funds for school districts in North Da- 
kota and New Mexico (this action taken after Williams 
of Delaware point of order was sustained against the 
language providing funds for these school districts and 
for funds to reimburse Winslow, Ariz.) ; and 

Rejected: By 22 yeas to 56 nays, Dirksen motion to 
recommit the bill to Committee on Appropriations with 
instructions to report it back at the earliest practicable 
date amended so that the total appropriations therein 
will not exceed the total amount of appropriations for 
such department, and related agencies, for 1963 fiscal 
year; by 22 yeas to 58 nays, Lausche amendment to re- 


duce by $50,000 funds for management and investiga- 


tions of resources, and by $260,000 funds for construc- 
tion, both concerning Bureau of Fisheries and Wildlife 
(National Fisheries Center and Aquarium); and Mundt 
motion to suspend rules to propose amendment to make 
available $477,645 for assistance to South Dakota for 
enforcement of State civil or criminal laws within the 
Indian country in such State (after Church point of 
order was sustained against this language in the bill). 
Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for confer- 
ence with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Hayden, Russell, McClellan, Bible, Byrd (West Vir- 
ginia); Mundt, and Young (North Dakota). 
Pages 9198-9206, 9209-9218 


Equal Pay for Women: Senate concurred in House 
amendments to S. 1409, to prohibit discrimination based 


on sex in wages paid for employment in interstate com- 


merce, This action cleared the bill for the White 
House. Pages 9219-9220 


Sundry Bills Passed: Senate took from calendar and 
passed in the manner indicated six sundry bills as 
follows: : 

Veterans: S. 384, prohibiting eviction of dependents 
of military personnel where monthly rental does not 
exceed $135; 

Veterans: S. 449, authorizing up to $1,600 for pur- 
chase of automobiles for certain disabled cold war vet- 
erans (with amendment); 

Merchant marine: S. 978, to restore medical care to 
fishing boat owners; x 


“Veterans Retreat” Honors Veterans on 
Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, inasmuch as Memorial Day is 
dedicated to the memory and honor of 
those who defended our freedom during 
the perilous times of war, I would like to 
Call to the attention of my colleagues, 
fellow Legionnaires, veterans, and all 
Americans; a poem entitled “Veterans 
Retreat” which has been written in 
honor of our defenders of freedom. It 
has been dedicated by its author to the 
Memory of those gallant Americans who 
Served our beloved land during time of 
War. 

The poem was written by one of my 
Constituents, Mr. Robert J. Murrin, and 
has been officially adopted as the Vet- 
erans Poem of the American Legion, De- 
Partment of Virginia. I understand 
that it is to be presented to the National 
American Legion for adoption at its next 
next national convention. Beautiful in 
Memoriam certificates are being pre- 
Sented to the survivors of those who 
served, at the time of burial. The certif- 
icates includes the verse honoring the 
deceased veteran. Many widows and 
other survivors have expressed deep feel- 
ings of appreciation for this recognition 
and final tribute to their loved ones at 
such a sorrowful time. 

The poem has been used extensively 
On Veterans Day in editorials, radio 
broadcasts, and related memorial serv- 
ices, It has received outstanding com- 
Mendation from national leaders to- 
gether with the present national com- 
Mander of the American Legion and his 

predecessors. 

Under unanimous consent of this body, 
I therefore insert Mr. Murrins’ poem 
and join with him in calling to mind on 
this Memorial Day, the honor, courage, 
dignity, and devotion with which our 
Veterans have served in order to protect 
Our freedom, our Republic, and our 
democratic way of life. 

VETERAN'S RETREAT 
(By Robert J. Murrin) 
His casket was draped with the red, white 
and blue, 
The symbol—a flag—for a hero so true. 


The legionnaires gathered all dressed in their 
best, 


To carry their comrade to his place of rest. 


They folded his memory with care in Old 
Glory, 
And to his kin presented this story: 
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That he was a veteran of honor renown 

For he served his country, his city and town; 
That he was called in a time of great need 
To protect us all from tyrants of greed; 
That when the battle was over and finally 


won 

He returned to his loved ones as his country’s 
son; 

That though others might forget over the 
years ahead 

His comrades would remember to the day he 
was dead. 


May we always remember his courageous 
deeds 
In the time of our country’s urgent need. 


And so to his memory, a three gun salute 
As taps softly play for this one-time recruit. 


May he enter the gates of his final reward 
And be received with honor at the house of 
his Lord. 


Broadcast Ratings and Measurements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. Speaker, the 
Pennsylvania Association of Broad- 
casters at its recent annual meeting 
adopted a resolution concerning broad- 
cast ratings and measurements, which 
subject has long been a matter of deep 
concern to the broadcasters. This 
group supports the objectives of the 
hearings of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce which 
aims to improve survey procedures and 
is working diligently to assure that the 
entire system of audience measurement 
is changed to meet the highest possible 
standards. 

Following is the resolution adopted by 
the Pennsylvania Association of Broad- 
casters on May 21 at State College, Pa.: 

Whereas recent investigations of existing 
broadcast research have shown current 
methods to be improperly conceived, super- 
ficial, inadequate, inconclusive, and virtu- 
ally unmindful of the need for reporting to- 
tal circulation; and 

Whereas there has been little change over 
many years in methodology or approach to 
measurement of either total circulation or 
specific audience quality; and 

Whereas existing surveys developed with- 
out proper regard for needs and without 
sufficient preresearch and with little re- 
gard for providing information of maximum 
value to broadcasters, advertisers, and their 
agents: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters in annual convention 
assembled support as a body and unani- 
mously— 

1. The Radio Advertising Bureau study of 
the comparison of methodologies to the end 


that proper measurement of radio’s audience 
can be accomplished; 

2. The Television Bureau of Advertising in 
its effort to establish sufficient and satis- 
factory methods for total measurement of 
television’s audience and reach; 

8. The National Association of Broad- 
casters in its efforts on behalf of all broad- 
casters to assure adequate research that will 
present the broadcast media in the most ac- 
curate favorable light; 

4. And, in general, the development of 
new systems of measurement of radio’s and 
television’s total circulation and audience 
development which—having satisfied the re- 
quirements and specifications of broadcast- 
ers, advertisers, and their agents—will se- 
cure the approval and endorsement of those 
groups as the accepted manner of measur- 
ing these preeminent communications 
media; 

5. And further, that this be accomplished 
with consummate care in the most expedi- 
tious manner. 


Let’s Not Sell Ourselves Short 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my re- 
marks to the Henry and Stanley Cichon 
Post, the American Legion; the Cespino- 
Russo Post, the American Legion; and 
the Staten Island Memorial Day Service 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Richmond County, at Hero Park, 
Staten Island, N.Y.: 

Ler’s Nor SELL OURSELVES SHORT 


Gentlemen and ladies, to those of us who 
have seen service in our country’s wars this 
day holds a particular and cherished signifi- 
cance. It is a day the years roll away, a 
day when we see ourselves once again In 
Korea, on the beaches of Normandy or 
Okinawa, or perhaps in the Meuse-Argonne, 
or to a few in the fast-thining ranks of 1898, 
on San Juan Hill. Whatever our war—and 
wars haven't changed basically since Caesar's 
time—our remembrances are much the 
same. We recall the comradeship, the 
mounting tenseness and excitement as our 
ships or planes neared a foreign shore, and 
the satisfaction of meeting hardship and 
hazard steadfastly and proudly. Most of the 
bitterness, the fear and the grief has been 
washed away by the healing process of 
time. In your reminiscences with old com- 
rades, you dwell largely on the humorous 
aspects of service life—or those that seem 
humorous now but might have been grim 
indeed at the time. Such as the conversa- 
tion overheard by one of my friends, whose 
squad was under fire from a Japanese 
machinegun on the island of Saipan. One 
of the rifllemen, apropos of nothing at all, 
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remarked to his buddy; "I wish I was a civil- 
lian.” Whereupon the other, with a wonder- 
ing look, replied: “Where? Here?” 

Those are the bits and pieces of war that 
remain green and fresh in the memory. 
But there are other, more important mem- 
ories that must be kept green and fresh if 
we are to be worthy of those who shared the 
experience of war with us but who did not 
live to share our reminiscenses. Each of us 
who saw combat can recall the sudden, 
crushing finality of a friend’s death in 
action. 

Let us call a muster roll of those who gave 
their lives in order that we might be free— 
and bear in mind that these few figures I give 
you are only those who were killed in ac- 
tion—in the Revolution, 4,435; in the War of 
1812, 2,260; in the Mexican War, 1,733; in the 
Civil War, 140,414 of the Blue and 74.524 
of the Gray; in the Spanish-American War, 
385; in World War I, 53,402; in World War 
II. 291,557; and, in the Korean War, 33,629. 
Those totals are the cost of freedom. It isa 
somber balance sheet and, to those of us 
who were to carry on, it must remain 
a debt of honor that can be paid only if we 
maintain the resolute faith in ourselves and 
in our cause that we once so stoutly shared 
with those who, in Lincoln’s immortal words, 
gave the last full measure of devotion. 

We are in a period of unsurpassed material 
prosperity. Our standard of living has risen 
beyond the wildest dreams of even the most 
optimistic economist of two decades ago. 
Our industry turns out a seemingly inex- 
haustible array of goods that is the marvel 
and the envy of the world. Our political 
system, though it has its imperfections, is 
generally conceded to be the most equitable 
thus far devised by man, We are, on bal- 
ance, the preeminent power in the world. 

Yet with all this we, as a nation, seem to 
be in a period of self-doubt, irresolution, 
timidity, and even fearfulness. It is very 
likely that our development of the atomic 
bomb and our subsequent decision to end 
the Pacific war with it sowed the seed of 
guilt in some who today argue that we should 
strip ourselves of such weapons and entrust 
ourselves to the dubious mercies of the 
Kremlin. That the bomb saved hundreds 
of thousands of lives—Japanese as well as 
our own—by making an invasion of Japan 

is seldom pointed out. 

On every side we see ban-the-bomb groups, 
composed, I am sure, mainly of sincere, well- 


dead,” and they imply that those who wish 
to keep our atomic defensive arsenal—on the 
onsense—are 


d that a hoodlum might be provoked 
into violence by the sight of the officer's 
weapon. Unfortunately, these groups create 
an impression out of all proportion to their 
numbers and through emotionalism attract 
many who do not take the time to think the 
matter out. No one in his right mind ad- 
vocates a nuclear war;-but neither does any- 
one in his right mind advocate laying down 
his weapons in the face of an armed enemy. 

There are those, too, who are quick to seize 
upon any internal in the United 
States and, with much hand wringing, see in 
it the signs of decay in our democracy. The 
civil rights crisis in Birmingham is a case 
in point. Naturally, the Kremlin has wrung 
every ounce of anti-American propaganda out 
of this distressing situation. But our own 
Cassandras are almost as bad. Conveniently 
overlooking the great strides the Negro has 
made in the past decades, they wail that 
Southern opposition to integration is de- 

. stroying our “democratic image“ and giving 
aid and comfort to our enemies. To hear 
them talk, you would think prejudice and 
bigotry were American inventions. Yet how 
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many of them do you hear condemning anti- 
Semitism in Russia, a country whose record 
of Jewish oppression is second only to that of 
Germany under Hitler? Examined objec- 
tively, the claims of these doomsayers that 
the American way is decaying are, of course, 
utter nonsense, 

Integration is becoming a fact in the 
South, and peacefully for the most part. 
But those who take alarm at this struggle, 
and in the other conflicts that are part and 
parcel of a dynamic democracy, are per- 
suasive, they have access to the press and 
the alrwaves, and they succeed in sowing 
a certain amount of doubt in ourselves. 
The other side of the story is told so seldom 
that we tend to forget there is another side. 
And so we wonder * * * are we slipping 
as a nation? Are we becoming decadent? 

When our faith in ourselves begins to 
weaken, we tend to endow our enemies with 
far more strength than they possess. It is 
historically true that we, as a nation, either 
underestimate or overestimate our foes. In 
the 1930's, we dismissed the Japanese threat 
quite airily; our Navy could sink theirs in a 
day; their Army was primitive; they had no 
industrial capacity, and so on. Then came 
Pearl Harbor. Overnight, the Japanese be- 
came supermen. When a lone Japanese 
submarine lobbed a few ineffective shells at 
an oll refinery on the California coast, the 
fainthearts spoke wildly of retiring behind 
the Rocky Mountains to carry on the war 
from there. Ultimately, of course, we real- 
ized what had been true along—though 
tenacious fighters, the Japanese had no 
chance from the start in a war with a highly 
developed industrial nation like the United 
States. But I detect signs that this lesson 
is being forgotten, that the doom-sayers 
and the propagandists have created in us a 
feeling that the Russians are supermen and 
their leader, Khrushchev, is a man of con- 
summate cunning whose thought processes 
are as infallible as the reckoning of a com- 
puter. Tbink back to the day a few years 
ago when the Reds launched thelr Sputnik. 

From the ensuing uproar you could have 
been led to believe that the United States 
had no space program. We became intently 
self-critical—not that I am against self- 
criticism, which, in moderate doses can be 
constructive—and began to question our ed- 
ucational system, our industrial know-how, 
and the skills of our scientists. Of course, 
there was nothing seriouly wrong in any of 
those areas. Yet, today, with the cheers for 
Gordon Cooper still ringing in our ears, there 
are those who will tell you—on scanty evl- 
dence—that the Russians are far, far ahead 
of us slightly. But a good deal of what the 
Russians claim must be accepted on faith. 
I want to re you that nobody, but no- 
body, in the free world has ever witnessed a 
Contrast this strange 
secretiveness with our launchings—con- 
ducted openly with the whole world invited 
to watch. Yet too many of us feel, in a vague 
sort of way, that we are behind the Russians 
in the space race. 

This tendency to overestimate the Rus- 
sians is encroaching into another area, also— 
the field of history. As World War TI re- 
cedes down the corridor of time, you hear 
and read more and more that “Russia won 
the war in Europe.“ And you hear it from 
those who should know better. This, of 
course, is what Russia wants the world to 
believe—the Russians also teach that they 
won the Pacific war singlehanded—and more 
and more people have been lulled into be- 
lieving it. But here the Russians cannot 
hide behind their curtain of secrecy; there 
are facts and figures, long since swept under 
the rug, that paint an entirely different pic- 
ture. Before we buy this myth of the super- 
Russians, let’s, as Al Smith used to say, look 
at the record. 

First, let’s examine the Russians’ vaunted 
political acumen and their so-called un- 
rivaled intelligence system. The late tyrant, 
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Stalin, as we know, had a reputation for per- 
ceptiveness and guile in his dealings with 
foreign nations. Yet how many.of you know 
that this same, all-wise Stalin actually be- 
lieved that Adolf Hitler would honor his non- 
aggression pact with Russia? And that de- 
spite their boasted spy network, the Russians 
had no inkling of the German attack until 
one of their division commanders noticed 8 
cloud of dust mounting over the Polish fron- 
tier one morning in 1941? Under that cloud 
of dust were the Nazi armored columns. 

It is known now that the Germans were 
vastly outnumbered in Russia; so much so 
that most of the general staff corps felt they 
were courting disaster in challenging the 
overwhelming and—theoretically—highly 
skilled Soviet army. We know what hap- 
pened. The Russian troops disintegrated be- 
fore the advancing Germans; thousands upon 
thousands of Russian soldiers simply threw 
down their arms and surrendered. Others 
joined the Germans against their own coun- 
try. The Russians fell back almost to the 
gates of Moscow, And then, surprisingly, the 
tide began to turn. The Russians gave it out 
that their heroic troops and their mighty 
industry, single-handedly threw back the foe. 
But what actually happened? Well, we were 
in the war by that time, and the answer is 
provided in an official Army history—widely 
unread, I am unhappy to say—that was pub- 
lished some 10 years ago. It has to do with 
a dry subject—lend-lease ald—but in this 
book are facts and figures that every Ameri- 
can should know. They will enable us to 
refute those who would distort history and 
undermine our faith in ourselves. 

This history, written by T. H. Vail Motter, 
tells us that American deliveries through 
the Persian corridor to the USS.R. were 
sufficient, by the standards of our own Army, 
to maintain 60—and I emphasize that figure, 
60—Russian combat divisions in the line. 
Now, remember that the Persian Gulf cor- 
ridor was only one of five routes by which 
we supplied the Soviets. And this corridor 
carried only 28.8 percent of the grand total 
of 17,499,861 tons of cargo shipped to Russia 
from the Western Hemisphere between June 
22, 1941. and September 20, 1946. 

Mr. Motter points out that almost half 
of these Russian-aid supplies reached the 
Soviet Union via a sealane which extended 
from American Pacific ports around to the 
north of Honshu. Because of the peculiar 
situation by which Japan winked at the 
traffic to her ally’s enemy, only supplies 
classified as nonmilitary were carried, But 
the rest of these supplies were military. 
More than 8,500,000 tons of strictly military 
materiel—enough to maintain from 150 to 
200 Russian divisions—were sent to the 
Soviet from the United States, in addition 
to the hundreds of thousands of tons con- 
tributed by our Allies. Now, consider this 
item: we shipped to Russia 14,834 military 
aircraft, a total that was very likely larger 
than the entire Soviet World War I air 
force. And consider this item: we shipped 
to Russia 409,526 trucks—a truly staggering 
number and a total that represented 73% 
months of our output at peak war produc- 
tion and was the equivalent of 2 years and 
7 months of the prewar capacity of the 
vaunted Soviet industrial machine. What 
this effort cost in money will be forever un- 
known; we wrote off the military supplies 
as a part of the war effort and have been 
negotiating, unsuccessfully, of course, with 
the Soviets for the balance ever since the 
end of World War II. 

In effect, we underwrote the Russian 
Army—not only in tanks, planes, arms, and 
ammunition, but even to the point of pre- 
paring a special Red army ration in this 
country to be canned and shipped to the 
Soviets. Out of some 250 to 350 Russian 
divisions in the line against the Germans, 
we maintained at least half of them. Now 
the historians say that our aid was a major 
contribution to the Russian victory. I will 
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go a great deal further than that. I say 
that the Russian victory over the Germans 
Was “made in the U.S.A.” I say further that 
not only did the Russians not defeat the 
Germans singlehandedly, as they boast, that 
they would have damned well lost their war 
If it had not been for our help. And there 
is something else we should remember. We 
accomplished this stupendous feat while 
raising and magnificently equipping an 
armed force of 10 million men; while building 
the greatest Air Force and Navy the world 
had even seen; while simultaneously fighting 
two wars in two hemispheres, and while 
Maintaining an adequate if not luxurious 
civilian economy at home. If the label of 
“supermen” is to be handed out, it should 
be handed out to ourselves, not to the 
Russians. Remember this when the subtle 
Propagandista and the doubters and the 
handwringers contrive to weaken your faith 
in yourself and in your country. Tell them 
of the long muster roll of the dead—those 
men whom we honor today—whose willing- 
Ness to sacrifice their lives has proved again 
and again down the years that our moral 
fiber is as strong now as it was at Bunker 
Hill and Gettysburg. When you are told 
that Americans are too preoccupied with 
Material gain to fight for a cause, too lacking 
in stamina and spirit to fight gallantly 
against hopeless odds, remind them of the 
Alamo, of the Little Big Horn, where Custer 
and his troopers died to the last man, of 
Wake Island, and of Bastogne. 

And above all, let us remind ourselves of 
our obligation to those to whom we do honor 
today. That obligation is to keep brightly 

the faith in ourselves and in our in- 
stitutions that is the United States. Fer- 
haps we are too prone to measure the caliber 
of our Nation in terms of its gross national 
Product, its image abroad, and currently its 
Posture in the space race. The greatness of 
& people lies in their faith, not in their pro- 
duction. No armed enemy will conquer this 
country. It can only succumb through de- 
fault, and where there is faith there can be 
no default. 

In closing, I should like to leave you with 
What, to me, is one of the most inspiring 
credos I have ever heard. It was written by 
Mr. Dean Alfange, who calls it, and I quote, 
“My Creed.” It is also mine, and I hope 
it will be yours. I quote. 

“I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommon, if I can. I seek 
Opportunity, not security. I do not wish to 
be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled by 
having the state look after me. I want to 
take the calculated risk; to dream and to 
build, to fail and succeed. I refuse to barter 
incentive for a dole. I prefer the challenges 
of life to the guaranteed existence; the thrill 
Of fulfillment to the state calm of utopia. I 
Will not trade freedom for -beneficence, nor 
my dignity for a handout. I will never 
cower before any master, nor bend to any 
threat. It is my heritage to stand erect, 
Proud and unafraid; to think and act for my- 
Self, enjoy the benefit of my creations, and 
to face the world boldly and to say, this I 
have done. All this is what it means to be 
an American.” 

Thank you. 


The Fort Michilimackinac Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this occasion to call attention 
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to an historic observance which will take 
place beginning Thursday, May 30, 1963, 
for 4 days, at Mackinaw City, Cheboygan, 
Petoskey, and Harbor Springs. 

I refer to the Lacrosse-Fort Michili- 
mackinac bicentennial celebration to 
commemorate the massacre of June 3, 
1763, at the Straits of Mackinac. 

The people of the richly historic Mack- 
inac Straits area, where Michigan’s two 
beautiful peninsulas are tied together by 
the magnificent Mackinac Bridge, have 
arranged these activities to mark this 
event in the history of the settlement of 
the Northwest. 

A dramatic reenactment of the mas- 
sacre professionally produced with a cast 
of hundreds will take place at Fort Mich- 
ilimackinac on the actual spot where the 
original massacre occurred. During the 
4-day commemorative, beginning on Me- 
morial Day, there will be additional ac- 
tivities characteristic of the period in 
which the original events took place. 
This will include tomahawk and knife 
throwing, muzzle-loader shoots, archery, 
and canoe handling. There also will be 
three modern games of lacrosse between 
two of the Nation’s foremost lacrosse 
teams. This one concession to modernity 
arises out of the fact that the game from 
which lacrosse has been developed—the 
Indian game of bagataway—was the ruse 
by means of which the Indians were suc- 
cessful in achieving their goal of elimi- 
nating the garrison. 

Let me tell you the story of this Ameri- 
can Trojan horse in the very words of 
Capt. George Etherington, commandant 
of Fort Michilimackinac on that fateful 
day written 9 days later on June 
12, 1763, to Major Gladwin, commandant 
of the British fort at Detroit, which it- 
self was besieged by the Indian nations 
under the great Chief Pontiac. This is 
a direct transcript from Captain Ether- 
ington’s letter: 

MICHILIMACKINAC, 
June 12, 1763. 

Sm: Notwithstanding what I wrot you in 
my last that all the Savages were amical 
and that everything seem'd in perfect tran- 
quility—yet on the second instant the Chip- 
aways who live in aplain near this Fort 
apointed to play ball, as they had done al- 
most every day since their arrival. They 
play’d from morning till noon then throwing 
their ball close to the Gate and observing 
Lieut. Lesley and me afew paces out of 
it, they came behind us, seiz’d and carried 
us in to the Woods. 

In the mean time the rest rush'd into the 
Fort, where they found their squas whom 
they had previously planted there with their 
hachets hid under Blankets which they took 
and in an instant kild Lieut. James and 
fifteen rank & file and a Trader named Tracy, 
they wounded two and took the rest of the 
Garrison prisoners five of which they have 
since kild. 

The massacre was part of the conspir- 
acy of Chief Pontiac and developed in the 
backwash of the Seven Years’ War be- 
tween the French and British. At the 
conclusion of the Seven Years’ War the 
British and French signed a peace treaty 
but the British either forgot to sign a 
treaty with the Algonquins or chose to 
simply ignore them. 

This meant that as far as the Indians 
were concerned they were still at war 
with the British. To them the “French 
Father,” was merely asleep and would 
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one day awaken and regain his former 
eminence in the New World. . 

Chief Pontiac, who was shrewd and 
intelligent and who would have been a 
great general in any army, was, for the 
moment, however, ready to concede that 
the British were dominant and he is re- 
ported to have approached them with a 
request for a commission—the rank of 
general—in the British army. He was 
turned down. It was, in part, this slight 
as well as the Algonquin conviction that 
they were still at war with the redcoats 
that led Pontiac to plot a campaign 
which he believed would drive the Brit- 
ish out of the Northwest forever. 

His plot was simplicity itself. The 
British had a number of outposts around 
the Great Lakes which they had either 
won from the French or had founded 
themselves. Among these outposts and 
forts were Fort Michilimackinac, St. 
Joseph, Green Bay, Fort Pitt, Niagara, 
Sandusky. Pontiac’s plan was to mount 
Indian attacks against all these posts 
simultaneously. And his plan worked, 
and all up and down the frontier 
the British outposts were falling to the 
Algonquins. Nine posts in all were cap- 
tured at about the same time. And 
though Pontiac had won the day, he 
eventually lost his war as the British 
juggernaut continued to roll through the 
wilderness, reclaiming the outposts from 
the Indians. 

There is much for the student, tour- 
ist, and sightseer to enjoy at the Straits 
of Mackinac. The old fort has been re- 
stored to its original 18th century condi- 
tion through the combined efforts of 
Michigan State University and the Mack- 
inac Island State Park The 
fort looks now just as it did on the eve 
of that fateful lacrosse game. 

On behalf of the bicentennial com- 
mittee, may I extend to all of you a cor- 
dial invitation to visit the straits area, 
particularly the restored forts at Macki- 
naw City and Mackinac Island. 


Debt Discipline 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
Wall Street Journal contains an editorial 
entitled “Battered Ceilings and Bruised 
Heads” and an article entitled “Debt 
Discipline.” These two articles relate to 
the recent congressional action on the 
national debt ceiling. 

Since I have on previous occasions ex- 
pressed the opinion that the debt ceiling 
should be adhered to and reduced in 
times when we are not in a national 
emergency, I found the Wall Street 
Journal articles most interesting. If 
Congress is not going to be guided in its 
spending by the existence of a debt ceil- 
ing, I believe we should seriously consider 
removing the ceiling entirely. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the two articles with my 
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remarks in the Appendix of the CoN- 
GESSIONAL RECORD: 

From the Wall Street Journal, May 29, 1963] 
Deer DISCIPLINE: AN EFFECTIVE CEILING RE- 
QUIRES CONTROL OF SPENDING 
(By Harley L. Lutz) 

(Nor Dr. Lutz is professor emeritus of 
public finance, Princeton University.) 

Congress, once again, has pushed the Fed- 
eral debt limit a little higher. The latest 
hassle, which ended yesterday with a tempo- 
rary boost, was a rearguard tactic. Every- 
one knew that some increase was inevitable, 
as it has been time after time over the past 
decade. The reason is clear, Federal spend- 
ing will have risen by more than 50 percent 
from 1955 through fiscal year 1964—from 
$64.4 billion to an estimated 698.8 billion. 
In the same period revenues were so far out- 
run as to cause an aggregate estimated net 
deficit of $46 billion. 

The principal issue to be discussed here is 
whether there should be a debt limit. The 
history of the overall limit since its introduc- 
tion in 1938 does not make a very good case 
for it, even aside from the immense debt in- 
crease during World War II. In February 
1946 the debt dropped to its postwar mini- 
mum of some $252 billion and in June of 
that year the limit was lowered from $300 
to $275 billion. As Congress debated action 
yesterday, the limit was $305 billion and 
Treasury operations were bumping against 
this ceiling. 

In approaching the Issue posed here, the 
first and most important question is: Do we 
really mean business or are we to continue 
the hypocrisy of this kind of sham battle 
against uncontrolled spending? If the ad- 
ministration, the Congress, and the people 
are not willing to accept the discipline of a 
firm debt limit, then the policy of debt limi- 
tation should be discarded as a bit of fiscal 
flummery. The position taken here is that 
there should be a debt limit and a firm policy 
of its strict enforcement. 

NO MAGIC FIGURE 

There is no magical, absolutely definite 
figure for this limit. The deficit for fiscal 
year 1963 is by this time fairly well set and 
provision must be made to cover the ex- 
penses, whatever they may be. The case is 
different for the fiscal year 1964, especially 
in view of the slow pace of congressional ac- 
tion on the appropriations for this year. 
Various well considered recommendations 
for reduced spending in 1964 have been ad- 
vanced by responsible persons and organiza- 
tions, and other sound proposals could no 
doubt be developed if such guidance and sup- 
port were needed to stiffen the backbone of 
the Congress in a firm stand against further 
borrowing. 

From the operational standpoint there can 
be no question that the 1964 budget can be 
reduced enough to involve no additional 
increase in the debt limit, beyond whatever 
may be necessary to cover the 1963 deficit. 
The political hazard of a bold stand for 
financial sanity has probably been exag- 
gerated by such myths as spending and 
electing, but a firm national policy of debt 
control would provide timid candidates with 
@ reasonable excuse for getting less Fed- 
eral spending in the home district where suc- 
cess in such endeavors is the chief argu- 
ment for reelection. 

It must be emphasized that a debt limit, 
by itself, would not restrict Federal spend- 
ing although, as indicated below, it would 
tend in that direction. The primary pur- 
pose of a firm debt limit is to prevent unre- 
strained debt-financed spending. 

Among the reasons for a firm debt limit 
policy are the following: 

1, The absence of a debt limit would tend 
toward even less compunction regarding debt 
financing and an even greater readiness to 
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resort to it than now exists. The abuses of 
authorizations to spend from public debt 
recepits as a means of bypassing the scrutiny 
of the Appropriations Committees have been 
frequently exposed. 

EVIDENCE OF INTEGRITY 


2. Debt limitation is widely regarded as 
visible evidence of fiscal integrity, that is, the 
honesty and sincerity of the Government's 
intention regarding the value of the cur- 
rency and of all fixed investments. The rig- 
marole of a debt limit which always moves 
upward just one step ahead of spending is 
a kind of lip service to the concept of fiscal 
integrity but it is of no avail as a protection 
against the perils of unlimited debt increase. 

3. A firm debt limit would be a powerful 
source of a confidence among investors with 
regard to the stability of the public debt 
as a long-range investment. While there are 
other factors involved, the shift of investor 
preference from long-term to short-term 
Federal debt paper invites speculation as to 
the degree of confidence in the future value 
of long-term bonds. In 1946, for 
example, the average maturity of the Fed- 
eral debt was 9 years and 1 month, and the 
debt under 5 years maturity was 45.7 percent 
of the total. As of December 1962 the average 
maturity had dropped to 4 years and 11 
months, and the portion under 5 years 
maturity had risen to 73.3 percent. 

The high proportion of short-term and 
floating debt is a handicap to efficient debt 
management. A lengthening of maturities 
requires the cooperation of investors who 
are naturally concerned with the ultimate 
as well as the present value of long-term 
Treasury bonds. The increased resort to 
debt financing that would be encouraged by 
absence of a limit would present definite 
prospect of inflation and continued erosion 
of the dollar in which, at maturity, the bonds 
are to be redeemed. 

4. As noted above, while a firm debt limit 
would not necessarily prevent increased 
spending, it would indirectly operate in this 
direction. The limit would involve the obli- 
gation to pay cash on the barrelhead and 
this would tend toward a more careful public 
appraisal of the utility of spending programs 
as against the disutility of the additional 
taxes required to support them. 

Certain practical aspects of a firm debt 
Umit should be considered. The first is the 
effective date. Since the purpose is to pre- 
vent an increase of the debt, the end of the 
fiscal year is the logical time to apply the 
test. This means that Treasury operations 
during the fiscal year would be disregarded. 
The inflow of revenue over the year is vari- 
able, a situation which is exaggerated by 
the various actions of recent years to speed 
up tax payments. Three of the four instal- 
ments of individual income tax are due in 
the second half of the fiscal year. The out- 
flow of expenditures is, by contrast, quite 
uniform through the year and, as a result, 
the Treasury must have temporary access 
to funds in the first half. Short-term bor- 
rowing to equalize income and outgo over 
the year is necessary and logical. The debt 
limit would prevent carrying such temporary 
advances into the next fiscal year as à per- 
manent addition to the debt. 

A second practical consideration relates to 
the debt to be subject to the limit. The 
present statutory rule includes everything 
except some minor items of no importance 
in the total. It is here that the 
limit be applicable to the debt in the hands 
of the public, including the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. A very important segment of 
the debt that would be excluded under this 
proposal consists of the Treasury obligations 
held in the trust fund accounts. These 
obligations represent the accumulated ex- 
cess of collections over disbursements for 
Social Security unemployment compensa- 
tion, railroad retirement, civil service retire- 
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ment, veterans insurance, and others. The 
objective at which the present discussion 1s 
directed is the limitation and control of 
debt arising out of the operations of the 
administrative budget. The trust funds are 
not part of this budget, nor are they in any 
way controllable under it. 


TMPACT ON JOBS 


Two collateral matters should have brief 
notice. One is the contention, regularly 
used to support a huge budget and whatever 
deficit is Involved, to the effect that any 
curtailment of Federal spending will in- 
crease unemployment. Hence a strict debt 
limit would increase unemployment. 

Federal spending, as such, does not in- 
crease employment except as it adds more 
persons to the public payroll. A large alr- 
plane or missile contract may increase the 
demand for sclentists or skilled workers in 
the plants designated to execute the con- 
tract, or in those of subcontractors. It will 
do nothing to provide jobs for those ultra- 
marginal members of the labor force whose 
productivity is less than employers must pay 
under union rules or Federal law. 

The other collateral matter is the argument 
that an expanding economy needs more debt 
because it will need more money. Hence, a 
strict debt limit will impede economic prog- 
ress because it will restrict the capacity of 
the banking system to provide more money 
as the economy grows. 

There is no question that the economy will 
need a larger money supply and a larger base 
for credit operations as its productive activ- 
ities expand. Ninety percent or more of this 
increased money supply will be in the form 
of bank deposit credits. The question in- 
volved here is whether or not there must be 
an increase of the public debt beyond its 
present level in order to provide an asset base 
for the support of the larger volume of bank 
credits that will be needed. More specifi- 
cally, must we allow the public debt to in- 
crease, not only for budget reasons, but also 
to maintain a supply of marketable debt 
paper sufficient to accommodate the Federal 
Reserve banks in the exercise of their money 
and credit control operations? 


PERMANENT INFLATION 


A deliberate increase in the public debt 
merely to permit, or assure, an expansion of 
the money supply would be permanently in- 
flationary. It would be one of the weakest 
possible reasons for eliminating the debt 
ceiling, or for pandering to the spending urge 
by conceding every trick before the cards are 
played. Economic growth depends on in- 
crease of debt. This is as simple and as in- 
evitable as the balancing of every credit by a 
debit. It does not follow, however, that the 
achievement of a higher rate of economic 
growth involves or requires a continuous in- 
crease of the public debt. Privately gen- 
erated debt paper, arising out of the growth 
needs of the economy, can serve fully as well 
as Treasury debt paper as the basis of Fed- 
eral Reserve operations. 

A final point: It is not generally realized 
that the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives is, in a real and 
important sense, the key to our problem. 
This committee has original jurisdiction over 
revenue measures and the debt limit. It thus 
occupies a unique position in the area of 
fiscal policy determination. While its rec- 
ommendations on taxes and other matters 
have not been accepted by the Congress in 
every case, its influence is great. 

In the past this committee has initiated 
many of the tax policies which are now 80 
generally under attack, and its complaisant 
attitude on the debt limit has, to say the 
least, not discouraged deficit spending. This 
financial course has not contributed to sat- 
isfactory economic growth. The committee 
now has the opportunity—and the chal- 
lenge—to change direction, to exert its in- 
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fluence toward reducing and limiting the 
drag of Government on the economy, and to 
exercise its powerful leadership for the 
growth of the economy rather than the 
growth of Government, Sound tax reform 
and a firm position on the debt limit are 
essential steps to this end. 


Results of the 1963 Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, listed below are the results of the 
Questionnaire I mailed out to my dis- 
trict in Nebraska during the last week 
in March. Approximately 45,000 were 
Mailed out and returns totaled almost 
20 percent. 

It is interesting to note that the peo- 
ple of the Third District in Nebraska 

‘want less Federal Government rather 

more; that they still believe 
Strongly in the principles of free enter- 
prise and getting ahead through the ef- 
forts of individual initiative. 

Replies, as you will note, are over- 
Whelmingly in opposition to some of the 
aot proposals before the 88th Con- 


raion has been absolutely no demand, 
according to my mail, for programs such 
as the National Youth Opportunities Act 
or the Domestic Peace Corps, There is 
Strong opposition to both of these pro- 
Posals. The demand seems to come from 
the minds of a few social do-gooders here 
in Washington who would like to experi- 
ment along these lines at the taxpayers’ 
expense to the tune of a sad many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

One of the two most nnen re- 
sults of this questionnaire is question 
ten, which asks, Do you favor the bill 
which I introduced to bring labor unions 
under the provisions of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act and other laws to eliminate 
Monopolies in the field of labor?” 
Ninety-one percent replied favorably, 
with only 4.5 percent in the negative. 
Polls by other members on this question 
have brought overwhelming yes“ votes. 

Another answer which is particularly 
Significant is question 13(c), which asks 
if they favor “taking whatever steps are 
necessary, including military action, to 
Overthrow the Castro regime in Cu 
Sixty-eight and two-tenths percent, or 
over two-thirds, replied favorably and 
Only 14 percent voted no,“ with 17.8 per- 
cent “not sure.” 

I trust that the Members will study 
the results of this poll, as I believe that 
it is indicative of a majority of our citi- 
Zens’ thinking throughout the country. 
The recent wheat referendum was a 
Manifesto that our citizens want less, 
rather than more, Government control 
and want a cutback in our spending 
Program. 

The questionnaire follows: 
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1. The President 8 euts In income taxes, but at the same time has submitted a 
$12,000,000, 000 di 7 pine e Congress 
a. cut taxes 10.2 | 86.7 3.6 
b. cut taxes o! 5 72.8 | 22.1 51 
c, reduce sper a the 927) 43 3.0 
2. Do you favor the present feed grain 14.7 | 56.5 | 28.8 
3. Do you favor the present wheat 13.0 | 60.6 | 26.4 
4. Shonld the Federal Government 
a. public school construction’ fe 681.3 5. 1 
b. public school teachers’ 48 | 93.3 1.9 
6 fans 34.1 | 55.1] 10.8 
versities for further nai fees 23.9 | 67.3 8. 8 
e. should the full responsibility tor eae and secondary education be left to State 
and CONSTI OTN a a5 oor eens ne neseaeewipon cutephtpncemancen idee 89.6) 7.2 3.2 
5. Do you favor establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps similar to the CCC of the thir- 
ties at a cost of $100,000,000 the Ist year? -~ ene „„%%„ 10.6 786] 10.8 
6. Do you favor establishment of a . — Peace Corps 14.4 68.9 | 16.7 
L syang Congress ps my bill-to increase the duties on both live animals and dressed meat 
, . . are ncseancesepsarein 86.3 | 6.7 7.7 
8. poy you 25 that the United Notions is an effective force for world peace? 26.3 | 52.8 20.9 
9. Do you favor— 
a. The King-Anderson medicare bill which provides for a compulsory health program 
for the aged under social security 84) 85.4 6.2 
b. Federal legislation which would allow an income-tax deduction for senior citizens 
to reimburse them for the cost of a bealth and hospitalization Insurance policy 
taken out with a private insurance compan Lag BS F... VT 87. 5 27.7 | 148 
10. Do you favor the bill which I introduced to bring labor unions under the provisions of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act — 28 laws to eliminate gg lies in the field of labor?.._| 91.0] 465 45 
11. Do you think that Congress should appropriate $460,000, | Federal funds for the con- 
struction of public fallout shelters? : 44 7.1) 70.6] 133 
12, We are d $4,200,000,000 on foreign aid this year. Do you feel that this program 
5! 
ee ee a eee ae 3.7 | 93.2 3.1 
03.0 | 30.8 62 
80.3 | 15.2 45 
222 — es 35.8 | 53. 1L0 
13. In view of the continuing Cuban crisis, do you believe the United States Should 
a DORIS MA . ̃ ͤC.!— ::.. want tens . cas heey aN 141711 148 
b. Impose a ret embarro to prevent any additional war materials from reaching Cuba 
til all Communist arms and men are withdrawn 85.7 | 7.2 7.1 
e. Take » whatever steps are necessary, Including military action, to overthrow the 
nnr! ð⁊i been setae Sabah . aaa laamen 68.2 | 140| 17.8 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 29, 1963] 


NATIONAL DEBT—BATTERED CEILINGS AND 
BRUISED HEADS 


Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, who 

must be one of the most frustrated men 
in Washington’s wonderland, had some sharp 
words the other day for those who would 
hold down Federal spending merely by put- 
ting a lid on Federal borrowing. 

Said the Secretary: “Let no one labor un- 
der the delusion that the debt ceiling is 
either a sane or an effective instrument for 
the control of Federal expenditure * . 

“This cannot be done by trying to exert 
controls. on the tag end of the expenditure 
process, when the bills are coming due. The 
debt limit is not and cannot be a substitute 
for the control of expenditures at the de- 
cisive stage of the expenditure process 
when funds are being appropriated.” 

Mr, Dillon is absolutely right. Unless we 
are willing to see the Government of the 
United States in the posture of a dead-beat, 
refusing to pay its bills, it 18 plain silly to 
go on happily appropriating billions more 
than the Government's income and then 
sternly forbidding the Secretary of the 
Treasury to beg, borrow, or otherwise 
scrounge the money to pay for it all. That's 
about on a par with gorging on filet mignon 
every day and then, in a burst of remorseful 
economy, deciding to balance the household 
accounts by telling your wife not to pay the 
butcher. 

So Mr. Dillon's frustration is understand- 
able. The President and Congress between 
them are planning to cut the Government's 
revenue while increasing its spending, leav- 
ing the Treasury Secretary with the problem 
of finding somewhere at least $12 billion in 
the next fiscal year alone. But with the Gov- 
ernment’s debt already bumping against the 
legal ceiling, Congress has been soberly de- 
bating whether to allow the Treasury to bor- 
row the wherewithal; yesterday it once 
again agreed to lift the lid temporarily. 

The simple truth of the matter, as Profes- 
sor Lutz says in his cogent remarks on the 


debt which we publish this morning is that 
a debt limit will not prevent increased spend - 
ing. The reasons for having one lie else- 
where. So too does the cure for the con- 
stantly increasing spending, deficits, debt, 
and their concomitant inflation. 

The function served by a fixed debt limit 
is, first of all, that it does force the Govern- 
ment to sweat. Once bumped up against, it 
faces an administration seeking more money 
with two political battles, one for the appro- 
priation and one to change the debt law. 
Congress is forced to at least take open cog- 
nizance of what its appropriations are doing 
to the national debt. Finally, as Dr. Luts 
notes a ceiling puts at least some technical 
discipline on the Treasury's handling of the 
Government's finances, 

Thus Congress has wisely retained the de- 
vice even though, as the record shows, the 
battered ceiling always has been—and will 
be—raised when the spending grows un- 
checked. If the spending itself is to be 
checked that must be done not as Mr. Dil- 
lon says, “at the tag end” of the process but 
at the other end. 

The appropriation process begins at the 
White House, where the Treasury Secretary 
sits in council. It is here that new 
originate. It is here that the budget for 
old programs is enlarged. It is here that pro- 
posals for raising or lowering Government 
revenue are begun; it was President Kennedy 
and Mr. Dillon who sought out higher spend- 
ing and lower taxes. 

So if Mr. Dillon is understandably frus- 
trated it is here that his frustration begins. 
He might perhaps gain more sympathy if he 
himself were not urging both the bigger 
spending and the lower taxes that alone make 
the present debt ceiling chafe. 

Still, it's true enough you can't put all the 
blame on the administration of the moment. 
Congressmen complain about the encroach- 
ments of the Executive, love speeches about 
the responsibilities of Congress. But unlike 
some areas such as foreign affairs, Congress is 
the undisputed master of the purse. A Presl- 
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dent may propose; Congress alone yotes the 
appropriations and the taxes. Congress, in 
Mr. Dillon's phrase, is the decisive stage of 
the expenditure process.” 

It is, therefore, the decisive place to clamp 
that lid on the Federal debt. The Congress 
ought to apply some of its much talked- 
about fiscal discipline to itself, putting a ceil- 
ing not only on the level of the debt but on 
the spending which alone creates that debt. 
In short, a limit on appropriations estab- 
lished at the beginning of the session which 
would restrain not just the Treasury Secre- 
tary but its own Appropriations Committees. 

Any other kind of lid is bound to be not 
only frustrating but fragile. For as Alice dis- 
covered in her own wonderland, a ceiling is 
only a place to bruise your head if you keep 
drinking the stuff that makes a body grow 
and grow and grow. 


Agricultural Chemicals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written and spoken recently 
on the subject of agricultural chemicals, 
even to the point where in some in- 
stances expressions were used that 
would instill doubt in anyone’s mind as 
to whether consumption of vegetables 
and fruits were not injurious. 

In the following address, Dr. Daniel 
G. Aldrich, Jr., dean of agriculture at 
the University of California, sets forth 
some very well-founded and authentic 
statements on this subject: 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS—WELLSPRING OF 
HUMAN PROGRESS 


(Address by Dr. Daniel G. Aldrich, Jr. 
university dean of agriculture, University 
of California, Los Angeles, Feb. 12, 1963) 
If this well-fed continent were cailed on 

to support its people with the tools of a 

century ago, we could very well rival India 

and China in poverty and human misery. 

That is an unlikely sort of “if” of course. 

But there are around us the partisans of a 
chemical-free world. They would have us 
give up some of the principal tools of mod- 
ern agriculture, 
It is a good deal more likely—since our 
world is acquiring about 100,000 new mouths 
to feed every day—that this continent will 
be called on to support a great many more 
millions of people than today’s agricultural 
tools and methods can feed. 

And this can be soon. The year 2000, 
only 37 years away, and within the life ex- 
pectancy of a fair share of us here, will see 
very nearly 400 million people in the United 
States alone. Counting new lands, not now 
touched by the plow, and today's lands that 
we still hope to save for agriculture, we will 
have in the year 2000 just 1% acres of Amer- 
ican farmland per person. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the U.N. is still more dramatic in its esti- 
mates of our future footroom on this 
The FAO calculates that we have today 12.5 
acres per person. Also that no more than 
three of these acres could be cultivated. 
By the year 2000, the 12.5 acres will be re- 
duced by the worldwide population explo- 
sion to.1.5 acres gross per man, woman, or 
child, counting Antarctica, the Sahara, and 
Mount Everest. Tillable land per person 
will be less than one-half acre. 
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We can almost say we'll be fighting for 
sta: room. We can very surely say that 
the battle for food, less than 40 years from 
now, is going to enlist all of the science, all 
of the skill, all of the land we can save, all 
of the fertilizers and weedkillers we can cre- 
ate to make that land grow its maximum, 
and all the biological and chemical means we 
can devise to save the produce of the land 
for people to eat. 

In this country, in the affluent 1960's, 
talking about a struggle for food doesn’t 
seem to make much sense. We can almost 
say that Americans have no food needs at 
all any more. We just have wants. 

But our wants are considerable. We want 
and we get convenience and quality. Most 
people who are 35 or younger have never 
seen a wormy apple in a store. 

We want our foods free from insects, and 
free from skin markings or dirt, free of any 
suggestion that insects have been around. 
We want our apples or our lettuce as fresh 
as if they had just been picked. We tolerate 
no deterioration between the field or orchard 
and the table. And we want our foods safe. 

The farmer's job was surely a simpler one 
a generation ago, when he was filling needs. 

We have another want, too. We want our 
foods at bargain prices. And our foods are 
bargains. In the United States we are 
spending barely 23 percent of our incomes, 
on the average, for the most varied and 
abundant, the cleanest and most attractive, 
most nutritious, and safest foods the world 
has ever known. In Italy, for example, the 
average is closer to 46 percent of income. 
In Russia it is 50 percent, Japan 51 percent, 
in Ceylon 57 percent, in Nigeria 71 percent. 
In much of the world what we consider es- 
sential foods can't be bought at any price. 

We'd Uke to hope no one seriously thinks 
that our rich soils and sunshine, our for- 
tunes of geography, brought us all our 
abundance. These same lands, the conti- 
nental United States, once fed a scant mil- 
lion people. They feed nearly 200 times as 
many today, and provide them with more 
material goods, more hardware, more gadg- 
etry, and more leisure than any people have 
ever seen, because the sciences of agriculture 
have brought forth yields beyond our needs, 

The sciences of agriculture today are truly 
all the disciplines we know as science. We 
owe much of our farm yields to engineering, 
with its roots in physics, which has given us 
today’s tools of land preparation and harvest, 
and has brought water to the land. We owe 
much of our good living to genetics, which 
has brought us high-yielding new varieties, 
high quality, and resistance to peste and dis- 
ease. Probably above all, especially in the 
years since the World War II, we owe our 
abundance of inexpensive and nutritious 
food to chemistry. 

Chemistry has brought us knowledge of 
the soil itself, and of the growing plant. 

h scientific application of plant 
nutrients, chemistry has brought yields of 
foods and fiber toward the genetic maximum. 
Chemistry has given us plant protection— 
the soil fumigation to kill nematodes and 
fungi, and sprays to control the insects and 
mites that can make fruits and vegetables 
unsaleable and can totally destroy a crop. 
Chemistry has led us to understanding of 
the ripening processes, so our pears and 
melons can be brought to perfection when 
the market is ready for them. Chemistry 
has helped us bar spoilage organisms, so we 
can store foods until they are needed, and 
bring them from the field to the market and 
to the home attractive, nutritious, and safe. 

I'm sure you are all aware, however, that 
the public has been reading some indict- 
ments of chemicals, and of the people who 
make and use them. The most articulate 
of these indictments has been Miss Rachel 
Carson's “Silent Spring.” The book has now 
been sufficiently reviewed by both its praisers 
and detractors, so I see no need to pour more 
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oll on this fire of controversy, But I think 
there is room for some temperate remarks 
about chemicals as a basic tool of living 
today, about nature—and the birds and 
beasts and insects that are nature—and 
about the balance of man and his food sup- 
ply, which someday could be a prime con- 
cern even in our own, food-surfeited United 
States. 

With a very little imagination anyone 
who has spent some years in agriculture can 
con jure up a pretty vivid picture of a chemi- 
cal-free world. It’s not hard to picture the 
manpower, and womanpower, and child- 
power this country alone would need, if we 
went back to picking off the bugs by hand. 
And vivid is just the word for the apples 
that would come to our tables untouched by 
pest controls. We could go back to gran- 
dad's jokes: “What's worse than finding a 
worm in an apple? Half a worm.” We could 
go back, too, to that theme of farming in 
the good old days: “One for the mole, one 
for the crow, two for blight, and one to 
grow.“ 

Of course an untreated orchard will in 
time find a measure of natural pest control. 
Scientists working with the natural para- 
sites and predators of the insects and mites 
have brought biological control to a point 
of acceptable efficiency—with some crops and 
in some climates and locations. Chemicals 
are expensive, and farmers have been happy 
to use natural controls any time they can. 
And scientists in the University of Cali- 
fornia are constantly studying new possibili- 
ties of extending biological control. 

But experience tells us people will not wait 
for the parasites to take over the worms. 
And they won't sit still and watch the worms 
take over the apples. We have the means, 
the chemical tools, of producing perfect ap- 
ples, in abundance. I think the public is 
realistic enough to keep on using these 
tools—and to use them more, and more effi- 
ciently, than we do now. 

By a recent estimate, in spite of today’s 
pest control know-how, this country has 
been giving up to the pests every year the 
production of 88 million acres of land. We 
could also add postharvest losses equal to 
the production from 32 million acres. This 
is wasted acreage, more than the entire area 
of California. Insects alone nullify the work 
of a million men, 10 percent of the country’s 
agricultural labor force. 


Perhaps we can afford this kind of waste. 
We are somehow paying for it, and building 
surpluses. But simple mathematics, the ad- 
ding of millions upon millions of mouths to 
feed, point to a swift end for our surpluses. 
When they are gone, we will not be able 
to live with such waste. 

When today we are losing the production 
of 100 million acres of land, what of the 
future? When population has doubled and 
the area of good farmland has proportion- 
ately—and actually—shrunk, agriculture will 
obviously have to be more concentrated and 
more intensive than now. We will see more 
specialized fields and orchards, more plants 
and more trees to the acre, more heavily 
applied fertilizer, more chemical control of 
weed competition, and all-out pest control, 
during growth and after harvest. 

The call for still faster increase in food 
production only points up the seriousness of 
anything less than maximum yield and maxi- 
mum delivery from the field to the table. 
The roles of chemicals in bringing food to 
our tables are almost beyond count. 

What are some of these roles? Sometimes 
we must start with land preparation, fumi- 
gating the soll to control nematodes or fungi. 
Fertilizers may be drilled tnto the soil be- 
fore seeding. Preemergence weed killers may 
be sprayed on the soil to lessen competition 
for the young plants and seeds may be 
treated with protecting chemicals before 
planting. 
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Before plants are harvested, chemicals may 
have been used as selective herbicides, to kill 
Weeds but not the crop plant. Sprays or 
dusts may have been applied to halt diseases 
or control insects. Other chemicals may 
be used to kill rodents. Hormones may be 
applied to regulate growth and defoliants or 
desicants to remove leaves, so machines can 
harvest the crop. 

After harvest, chemistry still has impor- 
tant roles. The product. may receive a 
+ Dutrient supplement, such as the vitamin D 
added to An antispoilant may protect 
the food from microbial action. A flavoring 
agent may be added. (Monosodium gluta- 
mate, in spite of its mame, has been com- 
Pletely accepted by the public and sells as a 
Consumer product.) Moisture controls may 
be added, such as the calcium silicate that 
keeps our table salt from caking. 
< These are all chemicals. What do they do 
to human health? 

All chemicals affect human health, be- 
Cause all foods are chemicals, I might just 
Quote Emil Mrak, one of the world’s leading 
food scientists, who is chancellor of our 
Davis campus. He put it this way: 

“Many people have forgotten that foods 
are chemicals. I think it also important to 
Point out that we have forgotten some of the 
chemicals. we use in foods are actually pres- 
ent in foods; for example, ethylene and 
sodium chloride. 

“The confusions and delusions concerning 
the safety of natural foods with all their 
natural chemicals are extraordinary.” 

Not only are foods chemicals; the chemi- 
Cals naturally- in the soil, the chemicals in 
compost or barnyard manure, and the chem- 
- ical fertilizers a farmer puts on the soil 
are the same things. Scientists can’t Iden- 
tify the source of nitrogen, phosphorus, or 
Potassium in the plant, whether from chem- 
ical fertilizer; manure, or decayed crop 
Tesidue. And neither can the plant. The 
nutrient it takes up from the soll, whatever 

source, is the same chemical element. 

We might note too that during the last 
19 years, which have been years of expand- 
ing use of chemicals of all types, life ex- 
Pectancy in the United States has increased 
by 7 years. In the Netherlands, where chem- 
ical fertilizers are applied in vastly greater 
Quantities than here—20 times as much as 
Our farmers average—public health stand- 
ards and life expectancy are higher still. 

I think most well-informed scientists 
Would agree that our food in this country 
has never been better or safer, our health 
and lifespan never more favorable; and never 
before has science done so much to improve 
Standards of living. 

The American Medical Association; in its 
Most recent issue of Today's Health, declared 
chemical pesticides have helped prevent fam- 
ines and credited them with the complete 
elimination or stringent control of many of 
the diseases spread by insects and other 
Pests. The AMA credited DDT with saving 
at least 5 million lives during World War 
N and preventing many more illnesses from 
insect and rodent-borne diseases, 

Science is always on the job to make 
agricultural chemicals both more effective 
and safer. The chemical industry, which 
4s built upon scientists, works closely with 
Government agencies to screen every new 
chemical product for all of its potential 
eects. Seven years or more may elapse 
from the synthesis of a new pesticide before 
all of the precautionary studies have been 
Made and the product is on the market. 

In our university laboratories at Riverside 
and Davis we have a rigid program to check 
new commercial pesticides. It extends from 
testing of effectiveness to elaborate studies 
Of any residues the product may leave on or 
in treated plants, livestock, or the soil. 
This effort may take as long as 5 years. Our 
Scientists constantly refine their methods 
and laboratory tools to identify complex com- 
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pounds in amounts smaller than 1 part in 
100 million. 
Scientists of the Food and Drug Adminis- 


tration determine a chemical residue level 


safe for human consumption. Frequently 
they divide this safe level by 100. That 100th 
then becomes the tolerance level and the 
basis for accepted rates of application on 
crops. A residue tolerance may be as small 
as one-tenth of a part per million. 

But if small amounts of these chemicals 
will control insects and mites, won't these 
same materials affect birds, mammals, fish, 
and other life? And won't the balance of 
nature be affected? 

It may, of course, because almost any ac- 
tion by man or animal does something to 
his surroundings. Most surely an invasion 
of insects with no natural enemies upsets 
any balance nature may have. 

We can say that any human society beyond 
the simplest of nomadic tribes has devel- 
oped through its assault on its environment, 
its shifting of the balance of nature, Per- 
haps more basically, it is the distinction of 
the human animal that he can modify his 
environment. 

When man discovered fire he changed his 
environment. When he began using fire to 
cook his food, he went off his natural foods 
diet. Probably 15,000 years ago man began 
saving and planting seeds and domesticating 
animals. He reduced the amount of land 
supporting wild animals. 

Just raising a question about the balance 
of nature implies that people at some time 
lived in static balance with the other fauna 
of the world. The very measure of man's 
progress has been his ability to unbalance 
nature—to man’s advantage. Even modern 
civilization, based on scientific agriculture 
and public health measures, exists only by 
unrelenting war against return to the bal- 
ance of nature. 

If we count people as a part of nature, we 
must give some credit to other organisms, 


too, for upsetting the balance at times.. 


There are areas of Africa where man and his 
agriculture are stopped cold by the tsetse 
fiy. Until the Second World War and DDT, 
malaria-carrying ultoes made some 
parts of the world extremely inhospitable to 
man, If chemicals have upset the balance of 
nature, some millions of people have reason 
to be grateful. 

Some people tell us we haven't even done a 
very effective job in changing the balance of 
nature. We are surely well outnumbered 
still by the other organisms we share the 
world with. Our entomologists count some 
82,000 Insect species and 2,600 tick and mite 
species that flourish in the United States. In 
spite of all our efforts and techniques and 
chemical weapons, we have not eradicated a 
single insect species from the earth. If it 
weren't for some interfering factors, a single 
pair of flies in a few months could blanket 
the earth 3 feet deep with their descendants. 
With all of our modern tools, we are simply a 
part of the complex of natural enemies that 
keep the files from doing that. 

We have surely known times in the United 


States when our enemies the insects have 


very badly upset the balance of nature. As 
recently as 1874 grasshoppers caused so great 
a food shortage in the Midwest that Congress 
declared it a national disaster. 

Inadvertently we have made some contri- 
butions to nature’s imbalance. When we 
came from the Old World we brought our 
files, ants, rats, and roaches with us. They 
came in our grain and seeds, and attached 
to our livestock. There was also a tendency 
for our imports to come without the natural 
parasites and predators that gave some kind 
of control at home, 

Man has met some resounding defeats by 
the insect world. The first British colony in 
America, at Jamestown, Va., Was once re- 
duced by malaria to six able-bodied men. 
The French were unable to complete the 
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Panama Canal because of mosquitoes. When 
we completed the canal in 1914, we had put 
10 percent of the cost into mosquito control. 

Science's job now is largely a battle with 
our insect and rodent enemies, the diseases 
they carry, and the weeds, to attain a bal- 
ance of nature we can live with. 

There is always some danger in the weap- 
ons man uses to hold his own in nature. Fire 
and the spear could also kill man. Any agri- 
cultural chemical today, like the automobile, 
or almost any device of modern life can be 
hazardous when used carelessly, 

But the hazard to men who apply chemi- 
cals has grown steadily smaller. And so has 
damage to wildlife. Recent eradication cam- 
paigns against the screw-worm fly and medfiy 
in Florida have been successful with little or 
no effect on wildlife. : 

By far the greatest part of this continent 
has been rarely or never touched by man- 
made chemicals. In a typical year more than 
95 percent of the entire U.S. land and water 
area receives no pesticides at all. For our 
wildlands the figure is 97 percent. 

In the past there has been carelessness and 
there has been some damage. But the harm 
man has done to wildlife in felling forests, 
tiling fields, draining swamps, polluting 
waters, and bullding cities has been of much 
greater consequence than the losses traced 
to pesticides, They have been relatively 
small and temporary. 

The land then that is touched by our 
pesticides, herbicides, and chemical fertiliz- 
ers is small. But that land yields history's 
highest living standard. 

For just a minute then let's think a little 
about a chemical-free world. It might be 
the surest way to meet an unemployment 
problem. We would see an out-of-the-fac- 
tory and back-to-the-land movement of mil- 
lions. Handpicking the potato bugs and 
handchopping the weeds would give employ- 
ment almost beyond conception. Those were 
the methods when this country had a fourth 
of today’s population, and one farmer's labor 
could feed only two or three beyond his own 
family. 

Now one farmer and his technology can 
provide for 26 people, and still contribute 
toward a food and fiber surplus. But it has 
been estimated that 40 percent of our crop 
Rees could be credited to fertilizers 

one. 

The first item of the chemical-free United 
States, then, might be disposing of 100 mil- 
Hon people. 


Getting rid of today's surplus foods would 
present no problems. Gergstrom, of 
Michigan State University, has remarked that 
if all the food in the world were distributed 
equally, ali the world would be undernour- 
ished. If all the people were fed at the U.S. 
level, all the available food would feed less 
than half the world’s population now. We 
could exhaust the surpluses ourselves in 7 
months. 

We have long passed the point where any- 
one can seriously think of going back to a 
chemical-free, technology-free agriculture. 
It is simply a matter of people to feed and 
clothe. Without pleading the case for the 
late Thomas Malthus, I could cite the esti- 
mates that we are headed toward a U.S. popu- 
lation of 400 million by the end of this cen- 
tury. Some more adventurous statisticians 
have worked out a mathematical equation 
from population estimates since history be- 

They tell us that in the year 2026 this 
world could have 50 billion people. 

Our answer can only be a food explo- 
sion. And this is possible. In the Western 
World we have the technology, equipment, 
and capital to increase world production of 
grains, legumes, meats, vegetables, fruits, 
dairy products, and fish tenfold in the next 
10 years. But among the tools of our tech- 
nology. are the fertilizers, pesticides, herbl- 
cides, growth regulators, defoliators, and ro- 
denticides, ‘These are tools as indispensable 
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to food production today as tractors, hybrid 
seeds, and improved crop varieties. 

The high-density agriculture ahead of us 
will mean more plants, more fertilizer, more 
irrigation, more feedlots, and more produc- 
tion—all creating more favorable environ- 
ment for pests. We will need more sophisti- 
cated, more selective, and more effective 
chemicals. 

New lands, the tropics, must come into 
production and be made fit for human life. 

More foods must be preserved, stored, and 
moved long distances. And this means more 
and better antispollage chemicals. 

Our chemical world has really been with 
us a long time, about as long as there have 
been people. When the caveman dried meat 
over his fire, he preserved it with a food addi- 
tive, smoke. When he learned about salt, he 
had another chemical additive. When our 
Pilgrims learned from the Indians to plant a 
fish with the corn, they used the chemicals 
of the decomposing fish. When the first 
honey robbers learned they could smoke out 
a bee tree, they had an insecticide at their 
command. 

Today we recognize that our insecticides, 
herbicides, and fertilizers are chemicals. We 
should recognize that all of our foods are too, 
and that they have not become inherently 
hazardous because we know their chemical 
composition. 

We must learn still more about au chemi- 
cals, the natural ones of our foods and the 
ones we put together, because we must make 
still greater use of them. We are going to 
have a more crowded world, whether we like 
it or not. We can, if we understand the 
chemistry of all things around us, have a 
more populous world and still a safer and 
better nourished one than we have today. 


Government Lotteries of Burma, Nation- 


alist China, Hong Kong, and Indo- . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the normal, 
human urge to gamble can be found in 
almost every country around the world 
in Europe, in Africa, in Latin America, in 
the Middle East, and in the Far East, 
In 77 countries, the gambling spirit of 
its people is legally recognized and capi- 
talized on by its governments. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
take the Members of this House to the 
Far East and talk about the government- 
run lotteries in Burma, in Nationalist 
China, in Hong Kong, and in Indonesia. 

Burma began its lottery operations in 
1938 when the British ruled and has con- 
tinued ever since. The total gross re- 
ceipts for 1962 were almost $7 million. 
The net income to the Government came 
to over $244 million. While there is no 
actual earmarking of the profits, lottery 
proceeds have been used for social wel- 
fare, housing, and similar governmental 
activities. 

Nationalist China has only one state- 
operated lottery which is called the lib- 
erty lottery. In 1962, the gross annual 
receipts came to $3,689,000. The total 
income to the Government was $1,916,000 
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which was used for general fiscal pur- 


poses. 

Hong Kong has only recently gone into 
the lottery business. Its first lottery was 
held July 7, 1962. Yet, the results of 
the two lotteries held in 1962 showed 
gross receipts of over $1 million, The 
total net income to the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment was almost one-half million dol- 
lars which was allocated to expenditures 
for the purpose of social welfare. The 
fascinating part is that there was con- 
siderable interest in the lottery, and the 
ticket sales and profit to the government 
went well above its expectations—so 
much so that the Hong Kong lottery is 
firmly established as the new form of 
painless taxation. 

Indonesia is another Far East coun- 
try which sensibly and realistically rec- 
ognizes that the urge to gamble is a 
universal, instinctive human trait which 
should be controlled and regulated with 
a national lottery. The total gross an- 
nual receipts for 1962 came to $8 million. 
After payment of prizes, the total net 
revenue to the Government came to $2 
million. This revenue is paid into a spe- 
cial fund which finances various social 
welfare projects. 

Mr. Speaker, why can we not be as 
smart as these governments? Why can 
we nof be as logical and as sensible in 
our treatment of our own people? Yes, 
why can we not follow the example of 
New Hampshire? A national lottery in 
the United States can easily produce over 
$10 billion a year in additional revenue 
which can help cut our taxes and reduce 
our national debt. 


Wheat Farmers Say “No” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Adrian 
(Mich.) Daily Telegram of May 23, 1963: 

Wueat Farmers Say “No” 

The Kennedy administration’s wheat con- 
trol program went down to crushing defeat 
in the national referendum. It needed a 66.7 
percent vote to carry and reecived less than 
48 percent. The voting was a showdown of 
the administration’s “supply management” 
policy for American agriculture. The wheat 
farmers have spoken. They don't want it. 

If two-thirds of them had voted yes, 
the wheatgrowers would have been assured 
of high price guaranties on the 1964 wheat 
crop, along with controls over production 
and marketing of unprecedented severity— 
penalties for violation ranging up to fines of 
$10,000 and jail sentences of 10 years. 

But the majority of growers voted no“ 
on this. Their decision means they will have 
low price guaranties and virtually unre- 
stricted production, unless Congress inter- 
venes and enacts new legislation. 

But the real significance of the vote ex- 
tends far beyond the price of wheat. The 
fear of the plan’s opponents was that if pro- 
ducers acce the supply-management 
plan for wheat, they would have taken a long 
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step toward accepting mandatory controls 
for other crops, for livestock, for dairying 
and poultry farming—for all of agriculture. 

As the opponents saw it, a “yes” vote would 
be interpreted by Congress and the leaders 
of both political parties that farmers, with 
the enticement of high price guaranties, 
were willing to have their farms managed 
from Washington. The wheat farmers voted 
no. And the big majority of these wheat 
growers are diversified farmers. They grow 
other crops; they feed beef cattle or dairy 
cattle, or they raise poultry. They were not 
thinking merely of one crop; they were 
thinking of their right to manage their own 
business. 

So the resounding no“ vote they gave on 
wheat surely is a resounding “no” on the 
Kennedy administration’s supply-manage- 
ment theories. It was a farm vote of in- 
dependence. It is notice to Congress to cut 
out the nonsense and to enact legislation 
designed to ease the Governemnt out of 
Í 


arming. 

The vote actually Is a belated but none- 
theless resounding endorsement of the farm 
policy of the Eisenhower administration. 
Ezra Taft Benson, agriculture secretary in 
that administration, was plugging for a 
gradual return of farm management to the 
farmers and letting prices be determined in 
the marketplace. A wise administration in 
Washington will realize this and act accord- 
ingly. 


The Value of Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to be able to pre- 
sent four of the winning essays in an an- 
nual Nebraska Rural Electric Association 
essay contest on the value of electricity 
to the rural community. 

My colleagues from Nebraska will also 
include the other winning essays, and we 
are pleased to serve as hosts for a visit 
by the young people who are the authors 
of the winning essays during their trip to 
Washington and the Capitol next week. 

My best personal wishes to each of the 
winners and by congratulations on the 
novelty of their approach and the mes- 
sages which their essays contain. 

The essays follow: 

Tue VALUE oF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Shirley Brown, 17, junior at Palisade 

High School, Palisade, Nebr.; father: Clark 

Brown) 

Ever since the beginning of man there 
has been a source of light. In the beginning 
man was afraid of lightning, and the harm 
it could do. As the years passed, man began 
to gain more knowledge through experi- 
ments, trial and error, and by chance. 

Man experimented many years and went 
through many trying times to achieve this 
tremendous asset of electricity we have to- 
day. Even many who have worked to bring 
about this astonishingly swift social revolu- 
tion failed to realize how important and 
far reaching it is. Twenty-five years ago 
hardly 10 percent of the farmers of this coun- 
try had electric power. Today more than 90 
percent of all farms have electricity and 
many of the labor-saving devices that go 
with it. The way of life of the average 
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farm family has been completely changed 
and the process of change is still only in the 
initial phase. 

There were many trying times in the orga- 
nizing of the REA cooperative and many ex- 
periments were tried to prove to the people 
how electricity could become a necessity in- 
stead óf a luxury. For example, in 1923, 10 
farmhouses were. equipped with practically 
every electric appliance then existing. Elec- 
tricity was installed_in the farmers’ barns, 
chickenhouses, and milk sheds, Electric 
motors were installed for dehydrating hay. 
An electric saw for cutting wood replaced the 
two-man handsaw. An electric pump 
brought running water into the houses. 
Separate meters recorded the amount of 
electricity used by these devices. And at 
the same time the farmer kept a careful 
check of his operating costs. As the ex- 
periment progressed, ¢lectric bills rose 

-Sharply. But at the same time the indi- 

vidual farmer found operating costs de- 
creasing. Electricity was saving months of 
labor each year and thus the farmer was 
able to use his energy profitably at other 
Jobs. Quite apart from these statistics, it 
Was abundantly clear that life on the ex- 
perimental farms was happier and healthier. 
The whole level of farm living had been 
raised by abolishing some of the back- 
breaking tasks of farm life. 

The people at the top haye been the first 
to say that the success of REA is In large 
measure due to the devotion and veal that 
Tun through the rank and file. Lawyers, 
engineers, and cooperative organizers have 
Worked long and hard through the years to 
Make REA a success. They have taken the 
Cooperative system off the drawing boards, 
translating the plants into reality and bring- 
ing the benefits of electricity to millions of 
People. Many of the ideas and philosophies 
Within REA have been violent. These were 
arguments not on the goal to be reached, 
but on how to reach the goal. 

Along with the whole far-reaching pro- 
grams of subsidies, parity prices, and soll 
Conservation, electricity now has come to 
the farm. It has come in typically Ameri- 
Can fashion, through a working relationship 
between Government, farm leaders, coopera- 
tives, and commercial business. Sometimes 
Private enterprise has cooperated willingly 
and sometimes reluctantly. But whatever 
the attitude, it is nevertheless clearly seen 
that the power load of the private utilities 
and the profits of private utilities have been 
greatly increased by the transformation 
Worked on the farm. Private enterprise has 
dulit the refrigerator, the dairy equipment, 
the lighting systems, the heating systems, 
the food freezers, the toasters, and washing 
Machines that are found on farms across 
the land; and this Is to say nothing of the 
generators and other facilities n to 
Produce the increased power for distribu- 
tion to America’s farm families. 

There were never truer words uttered 
when you say, “live better electrically.” 

THE VALUE oF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
Home AND COMMUNITY 
(By William A. Carter, 17, junior at Palisade 

High School, Palisade, Nebr.; father: Joe 

Carter) 

“Let there be light.” 

This was God's own command in the be- 
Binning. Since then it has echoed and re- 
echoed down the halls of time, picking up 
new meaning and importance with each re- 
verberation until finally man can look back 
at the development of light and in its images 
see his own progress. 

Man's existence in his early days on this 
Planet was not a pleasant one. It was racked 
by fear, doubt and superstitution, the height 
of which was reached each day when the 
sun went down and left him alone in the 
dark. The next step in his progress came 
with his accidental discovery of fire. Per- 
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haps it was a bolt of lightning or the lava 
from a volcano that revealed this secret to 
man, but at any rate he now controlled light 
for the first time. With it he could see at 
night and cook his food. As time passed and 
man experimented with fire, he used it to 
cure hides, form weapons, sterilize wounds, 
and to use it in many ways to improve his life 
on earth. 

It was not until after the Renaissance (16th 
century) that the first form of electricity 
was noted, namely static electricity. Then 
man discovered that lightning was a form 
of static electricity and saw the tremendous 
potential energy in it. Following years of 
experimentation and theorizing, electricity 
was harnassed and the reins were in man's 
hands. A mountain of applied uses ap- 
peared for this mysterious “white coal.” 
Among them were the light bulb and electric 
motor. These two inventions alone rejuve- 
nated life—in the cities, that is. 

While urban people were enjoying lighted 
streets and household appliances powered 
by electric energy. the Inhabitants of the 
rural sections of America saw no change in 
their standard of living. Did not anyone 
care about the rural population whose task it 
was to feed the entire Nation? Were they 
to advance no further than their ancestors 
before them while town dwellers lived in com- 
parative luxury and ease? 

There were men who cared. In Washing- 
ton, D.C. Sam Rayburn and Senator GEORGE 
Nonnis realized that the effect of electricity 
on the farm would be widespread and bene- 
ficial not only to the farmers whose lot it 
would improve but the entire Nation as well. 
The work that they put into passing the bill 
for rural electricity was finally rewarded on 
May 11, 1935, when the Rural Electrification 
Administration was created by a Presidential 
order. The long sought dream was a reality. 
The farms of the Nation were going to re- 
ceive electricity. 

“Let there be light.” 

The Southwest Public Power District was 
created in 1945. In addition to energizing 
and modernizing the farmsteads and bring- 
ing comfort and convenience heretofore un- 
Known to rural dwellers of this area, over 
150 deep wells have poked their noses into 
our vast supply of underground water and 
brought up enough liquid to irrigate between 
9 and 10 thousand acres of some of the best 
land in the Nation. The results of this 
change in our community are far reaching 
and not confined solely to this district or its 
residents. 

The demand for the goods a farm produces 
will rise in a few years directly following the 
steady rise in world population. It is ap- 
parent that soon much more food will be 
needed. The farmer will need all the helpers 
he can get to meet an ever-increasing de- 
mand. The REA will supply their helpers 
(over 400 are available) cheaply, quickly, and 
willingly for the farmer to use to meet-the 
increasing demands for his products. 

There is light, and it is good. 


PUBLIC POWER IN NEBRASKA 
(By Roald E. Psota, 17, North Loup, Nebr., 
senior at Ord High School; father: Edward 

Psota) 

The year is 1893. A scorching south wind 
is turning the Nebraksa prairie and corn- 
fields a dull, dead brown, Bits of dust, 
debris, and dry corn leaves fill the air. 
Money is a scarce commodity. 

It isn’t a pretty sight,- but these condi- 
ditions are to give birth to an idea—that of 
public power in Nebraska. Men of vision 
knew that Nebraska had to have irriga- 
tion to stabilize the State’s economy, A 
period of plenty when the rains came and 
then nothing when they didn't was not 
enough. 

These men of vision were also realists— 
they realized that a source of revenue, other 
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than that received from irrigation, was neces- 
sary to compensate for the huge invest- 
ment on dams, equipment, and land. That 
source was to be electrical power—public 
power for Nebraska. 

Dynamic men, like Senator George W. Nor- 
ris, Charles W. McConaughy, and the Kings- 
ley. brothers, worked with both Govern- 
ment and private investors to secure the 
needed capital, Their pleas were turned 
down, but their dreams and ideas were to 
live on. 

The stage was set. The need was at hand 
when drought and depression swept the Na- 
tion in the 1930's. The people were inter- 
ested; the plans and studies had been made. 
The last ingredient, money, was soon to be 
offered. 

During the 1930's, public power and ir- 
rigatien districts were formed and with the 
help of U.S. Senator George W. Norris, ap- 
plications for grants and loans were sent 
to the Public Works Administration. Soon, 
dams and canals were being bullt on and 
near the Platte and Loup Rivers. The dream 
was becoming a ‘reality. 

More millions were given by the PWA for 
the development of REA districts. Over 
60,000 miles of line were built. Nebraska was 
fast becoming an electrified State. 

However, even with Government help the 
districts had many problems, Private elec- 
tric companies, apathy and fast maturing 
bonds stood in the district’s way. 
of the districts were deeply in debt the first 
5 years. 

Yet, by 1945 the Nebraska Public Power 
Districts had progressed immensely, and they 
were able to buy the last privately owned 
electric company. Nebraska became the first 
and only State served by an electric power 
system owned and operated by its own citi- 
zens. 

It is hard to estimate the benefits that 
Nebraska has received after 20 years of pub- 
lc power. The work and money brought into 
the State during the depression years greatly 
benefited the economy. The districts also 
took an interest in the farmer. Now, REA 
“ines can be seen everywhere. Nebraska's 
power rates are among the lowest in the 
Nation, 

Many of the benefits of public power can- 
not even be evaluated. The districts provide 
irrigation that has stabilized the economy 
and attracted industry. Boating, fishing, 
swimming, picnicking, hunting, and camping 
are carried out on the artificial lakes and 
their grounds. 

As for the future, it will be written in in- 
creased expansion, better service and merg- 
ers. Nebraskans will feel the impact of pub- 
lc power even more. 

Problems will have to be worked out, but 
the districts have met and overcome many 
before. The future looks bright, and Ne- 
braska and public power will share in it. 
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THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Pat Hageman, 16, Ogallala, Nebr., junior 
at Brule High School; father: Lester Hage- 
man) 

Anyone living on a farm knows that it ts 
not an easy life. There is always plenty of - 
hard work for everyone. 

We live in a community of fine farmers. 
They are a challenge to us to try to keep 
making our farm better, and to try to live 
up to our heritage. This cannot be done 
by pushing electric buttons, but the things 
that electricity has brought makes it much 
easter. 

Besides each of us having specific summer 
jobs, our family works together on one big 
project, yard beautification. We maintain 
an acre of bluegrass, a small orchard, a 
vegetable and flower garden, and many trees 
and shrubs. An electric submergible pump 
makes this possible. 
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At the bottom of our well is an electric 
motor that will pump all the water we can 
use. This water is stored in an automatic 
pressure tank, and we know that every time 
we turn a hydrant or faucet the water supply 
will be there. We don't worry about the hot 
weather drying up our grass or garden. This 
pump also supplies the water for our Hve- 
stock. 

The last 10 of the 15 years that.we had a 
dairy herd, REA supplied the electricity for 
our milkers, the can hoist, and the can 
cooler, We remember milking by hand only 
once in those 10 years. I think that REA's 
fine service has been very valuable to my 
family. 

We irrigate 20 acres with an electric sub- 
mergible irrigation pump. It is a comfort- 
able feeling to know that our livestock will 
have plenty of good hay and feed, regard- 
less of dry weather. 

Electric tank heaters and heat bulbs keep 
our tanks and waterers from freezing in win- 
ter. 

An electric brooder makes brooding chick- 
ens easier. 7 

We have yard lights everywhere. One of 
them has an electric eye. It turns on at 
sundown, and turns off at sunrise. Some- 
times I think the main purpose of these 
lights might be to make our workday longer. 
There are lights in all our corrals, the shop, 
and most of the other buildings. 

Many times during a busy day, the electric 
gadgets in the shop keep the machinery mov- 
ing and in good repair. 

Our hedges are trimmed with electric trim- 
mers, and the electric appliances in our 
home are so handy that we take them for 
granted. Refrigerator, mixer, dishwasher, 
iron, washer, dryer, television, ete - goodness. 
how could I ever get along without elec- 
tricity. 

I have often heard my father say, Elec- 
tricity costs us money, but considering what 
it does for us, tt is cheap.” I am glad he 
feels that way. I'd hate to have to eliminate 
any of our household appliances. 

As I look out over our community in the 
evening, and see all the lights twinkling in 
the darkness, I feel very grateful that Mr. 
Norris worked so hard to realize a dream 
that has given us and our neighbors the 
opportunity to live better electrically. 


Michigan in Nuclear Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article from the Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) News of May 23, 1963: 

MICHIGAN IN NUCLEAR AGE 


Dedication of Consumers Power Co.'s Big 
Rock Point nuclear power plant in northern 
Michigan came appropriately during Michi- 
gan week, for it points to another field in 
which this State has been a leader. 

The high power density nuclear reactor 
plant, on the shore of Lake Michigan between 
Charlevoix and Petoskey, is Michigan's first 
nuclear electric powerplant to go into opera- 
tion, Only four other large-scale nuclear 
electric powerplants have been completed in 
the United States. 

James H. Campbell, president of Consum- 
ers, told newsmen gathered for the dedication 
this week that Michigan was the only State 
in the Union to have two nuclear power- 
plants ready for operation. The other, of 
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course, is the Enrico Fermi plant near Mon- 
roe, bullt by the Power Reactor Development 
Co., with the Detroit Edison Co. as the prime 
mover. The Enrico Fermi plant, embodying 
different principles than are involved in the 
Big Rock Point plant, is almost ready to 
operate. 

Both Detroit Edison and Consumers, with 
the cooperation of General Electric Co. and 
the Atomic Energy Commission, have shown 
their faith in the future of Michigan and the 
steady growth of this country by using sub- 
stantial amounts of research and develop- 
ment funds in these two projects. Through 
them the electric Industry is learning how to 
use the energy of the atom most effectively 
in electric power production. Consumers 
have made the Charlevoix plant available for 
a research program to be conducted for the 
AEC by the General Electric Co. with Con- 
sumers cooperating: The program will con- 
tinue until 1966. ? 

One goal is extension of the life of nuclear 
fuel, and the researchers seek to cut the cost 
of fuel fabrication, as well as to step up 
the initial generating capacity of the plant 
to improve the ratio between generating ca- 
pacity and the dollars invested. These ob- 
jectives are necessary if nuclear energy is to 
become fully practicable as a heat source for 
the generating of electric power. 

Conventional fuels for generating power 
have not been outmoded, the utilities offi- 
cials are quick to point out. But if American 
industry is to keep pace with technological 
developments and compete successfully in 
world markets, it must have the benefits of 
the lowest power costs possible. Government 
and private enterprise are cooperating in 
these two great Michigan research projects 
to prepare the way for full utilization of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. The men 
who had the foresight and courage to launch 
these experimental programs are to be con- 
gratulated, They are doing their share to 
keep Michigan ahead. 


Cuba: Khrushchev’s Rising Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, unlike 


the ostrich-like New Frontier which is 
merely hoping and waiting for the day 


` Castro's communism will wither away, I 


am of the opinion that regardless of the 
cost and difficulty involved, Russia will 
continue to nourish its stepchild in this 
hemisphere and Castroism will continue 
to spread unless the United States takes 
firm leadership of a meaningful program 
to implement the Monroe Doctrine. 

My position has become further sub- 
stantiated with the recent visit to Mos- 
cow by Castro where he was officially pro- 
claimed a hero of the Soviet Union and 
where he received even further pledges 
of support and mutual defense from 
Khrushchev. 

Moscow places a great deal of import- 
ance to Castro and his triumph in this 
hemisphere and nothing less than a de- 
termined effort by this country will 
thwart the spread of communism 
throughout the Americas. 

I am inserting an editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 25, 1963, issue of the 
2 Tribune which discusses this 

pic: 
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Sovrer Hero, MADE IN UNITED STATES 


Fidel Castro has been officially proclaimed 
a hero of the Soviet Union and no man de- 
serves the title more. 

He represents the only solid triumph of 
Soviet communism in foreign expansion in 
recent years, 

He is the instrument by which Russia ex- 
pects to complete the destruction of the 
Monroe Doctrine and spread its power 
throughout Latin America, 

He has inflicted upon the United States 
the worst humiliation since the British 
burned Washington. 

It was entirely fitting that Premier Khru- 
shchey should weight the Cuban dictator 
with medals and roll out for him the plush 
red carpet reserved for very important com- 
rades. 

Castro’s Moscow reception serves to em- 
phasize the importance the Kremlin attaches 
to him. It discredits the hope of the Ken- 
nedy administration that some day Russia 
will get tired of the cost of propping up the 
Cuban economy, pack up its soldiers and 
weapons and go home. 

Khrushchey is more publicly committed to 
Castro now than ever before. Besides, where 
else could he spend the Cuban aid money 
with greater profit? He advertises to the 
world that the United States is unable to get 
rid of communism 90 miles from its shore; he 
maintains a bridgehead from which to sub- 
vert and ultimately gain control of such 
strategic countries as Venezuela and Brazil; 
he holds the potential of a submarine and 
missile base which can threaten the ehtire 
Caribbean area and a large part of the United 
States. 

No, Cuba appears now to be as much a 
part of the Soviet Empire as Poland or Hun- 
gary. The Russians are not going home, we 
think, until the island becomes too hot for 
them to hold. 

What is the United States doing to burn 
the Soviet fingers? - 

Nothing that's known to the American 
public. Our ships continue the seemingly 
interminable job of delivering the $63 mil- 
lion payoff in medicines and other supplies 
with which the Kennedy administration ran- 
somed the Bay of Pigs captives. (Castro, in- 
cidentally, sells these drugs to his people at 
50 to 200 percent above the American retail 
price). 

President Kennedy periodically expresses 
concern over the continulng presence of 
Russian troops in Cuba and he, or some 
administration spokesman, periodically de- 
nies reports of refugees that the Soviets are 
increasing their troop strength or have estab- 
lished a submarine base or have hidden nu- 
clear missiles in the island’s caves. 

But nothing is done. No government-in- 
exile is established, to serve as a legal agency 
for waging a campaign against Castro. No 
ald, apparently, is being sent to the brave 
Cubans who fight In the underground. No 
ultimatum is given Khrushchev on pulling 
out the troops he apparently has privately 


promised to withdraw—sometime. 


Fidel Castro is, indeed, a hero of the Soviet 
Union. But he's not self-made. He was 
made in America, by policies of blunder, 
timidity and complacency. And those pol- 
icies, unhappily for the Nation, do not seem 
to change. 


Bokaro Steel Mill: Political Symbol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting article in a recent issue of the 
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Washington Post contains an excellent 
analysis of the proposal to aid the Bokaro 
Steel Mill in India. The article follows: 

Bogaro STEEL MILL: Powrrican SYMBOL 

(By Selig S. Harrison) 

New Dm. — On a visit to Moscow in late 
January 1961 I spent a morning at the In- 
stitute of Oriental Studies on Kirov Street in 
a guarded but rewarding exchange with two 
Tanking Soviet specialists on India and 
Pakistan, It was not surprising to find a 
sophisticated and intimate knowledge of US. 
foreign aid policy on the part of academician 
A. M. Dyakov and his younger colleague, V. V. 
Balabushevich. 

What induced the Soviet functionaries to 
submit to 3 hours of cross-exami- 
nation was their frankly expressed desire to 
know whether the new Kennedy administra- 
tion could be counted on to continue the 
agriculture-oriented aid policy of the Eisen- 
hower years, The comfortable assumption of 
Soviet aid planners has been that the United 
States would confine itself primarily to good 
works in the villages and would steer clear 
of ald to heavy industry. Professor Dyakov 
explained with a proprietary air that the 
United States would not change its spots 
under Kennedy because aid to heavy industry 
means in most developing countries aid to 
State corporations. This is our territory, 
he said in effect, and a government in search 
of industrial power must turn as,a matter of 
course to the U.S.S.R. 

There are two principal reasons why the 
Indian Government has given unequivocal 
Priority to hopes for an American-aided Bo- 
Karo steel mill and has held off Soviet feelers 
throughout the initial 2 years of the Kennedy 
administration. The first ls the acknowl- 
edged superiority of the United States in the 
technology associated with the flat rolled 
Steel products. Beyond this Hes a fear of 
One-sided dependence for machinery and 
expertise in the politically strategic area of 
Steel. As the process of decision in the 
United States has been prolonged and as 
Bokaro has seemed in danger of becoming a 
Political football in Congress, the atmosphere 
Surrounding Bokaro has nevertheless begun 
to undergo a subtle change and this has been 
Sensed by the Russians. The Soviet Ambas- 
Sador stepped in briskly and uninvited this 
Week with a formal Bokaro offer in writing. 

The United States Steel Corp. team ap- 
Pointed by the Agency for International De- 
velopment to survey the technical problems 
in buillding Bokaro has contended that the 
Plant cannot reach its full projected capacity 
of 4 million tons per year until 1977. This 
is regarded as an unnecessarily relaxed time- 
table by Indian steelmen who argue that 1971 
is a realistic target in the light of experlence 
in the three already constructed mills. An 
additional point of controversy in the con- 
tinuing exchanges on Bokaro between New 
Delhi and Washington is the question of the 
extent of American management control. 

India has agreed to set up a separate gov- 
ernment corporation independent of the ex- 
isting Hindustan Steel Limited to provide a 
bureaucratic clean slate and this Is viewed 
here as a fundamental concession. But re- 
sistance has developed to the proposal that 
an American management team be given top- 
to-bottom control of the plant for 10 years. 
Steel Minister C. D. Subramaniam sought to 
quiet a growing uproar over reports that he 
had agreed to this in a press conference on 
Wednesday. He left the door open for a pos- 
sible compromise “after a commitment has 
been made to us.“ But there appears to be 
little doubt that India will hold out for an 
Indian general manager and an Indian ad- 
ministrative structure into which American 
Operating-leyel executives and skilled tech- 
Alclans would be integrated. 

Subramaniam politely but flatly ruled out 
Suggestions emanating from Washington 
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that the character of Bokaro as a wholly 
state-owned corporation be altered to per- 
mit partial shareholdings by employees and 
Indian investors. His argument that the 
idea is unworkable because it will take too 
long for Bokaro to be a paying proposition 
sidestepped the basic issue at stake. This 
is that the symbolic importance of Bokaro in 
Indlan public opinion resides precisely in 
the fact that it is to be publicly controlled. 
The expanding power of a few family-held 
monopolies in India is a powerful political 
factor and the so-called public sector“ is a 
rallying-cry connoting shared national 
progress comparable in effectiveness to 
“state socialism” as a political war wh 
in the United States. . 
Until now, the Russians have had this 
rallying-cry to themselves and almost all of 
their $812 million ald program has been 
channeled to state-owned heavy fndustry. 
To the extent that the United States appears 
to accept public ownership as a fact of life 
in the developing countries, Bokaro and 
similar projects will thus undercut Soviet 
strategy and reap incalculable long-term po- 
litical dividends for the West. But the po- 
litical payoff has already been vitiated by the 
appearance of anguish and uncertainty in 
the Bokaro aid debate. 


Essay Winner: Rural Electric 
Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year rural electric cooperatives in Ne- 
braska hold an essay contest for chil- 
dren of their patrons. The essay win- 
ners were give a trip to Washington as a 
prize and in preparation for the arrival 
of these youngsters next week, I would 
like to introduce four winning essays into 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD in order that 
they may be read by my colleagues. 

The following essay was written by 
Katrena Ann Murray, daughter of James 
Murray, Tilden, Nebr. She is a sopho- 
more attending the Meadow Grove Pub- 
lic High School in Meadow Grove, Nebr.: 
DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN 

My AREA 


Haye you ever stopped to think of the 
Many services and pleasures that have been 
brought into your home and on your farm 
with electricity. The modern genie of 
miracles brings to you things which were 
inconceivable only afew years ago. 

Twenty-elght years ago, President Franklin 
Roosevelt signed the Executive order creating 
the Rural Electrification Administration as 
a general program of unemployment relief. 

First Administrator of REA was Morris 
Cooke, of Pennsylvania. Cooke doubted that 
REA could be run as an unemployment re- 
lef agency. He was able to alter the char- 
acter of REA so that it could make loans 
and get out from under relief regulations, 
The first REA electrification loan in Nebras- 
ka was approved in September of 1935. 

The leaders had a choice to organize as 
a cooperative or as a public power district. 
The Nebraska Legislature enacted a bill which 
permitted the organiaztion of a public power 
district as a political subdivision of the State 
government without power to levy a tax. 

A typical rural electric system had its be- 
ginning when a group of farmers met with 
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their county extension agent, who told them 
about REA loans. They invited all interested 
persons and an REA representative to a meet- 
ing. One winternight, the 10 men gathered 
around a kitchen table, spread out road maps 
and began to plot in the homes of the peo- 
ple who had already signed up. 

Once the electric system was organized, its 
troubles had just begun. But the factor 
that made the difference between success and 
failure was the spirit of cooperation on the 
part of the members or customers. 

When rural electrification started coming 
to Nebraska farms in the mid-1930's, it was 
not enough for a farmer to agree to take 
electric service and grant right-of-way ease- 
ments for the lines to pass through his farm. 
He was also faced with wiring his house and 
other buildings as well as providing dis- 
tribution wires to each building from the 
yard pole where the power system line termi- 
nated. 

Growth and progress were the natural re- 
sults of the availability of low-cost power 
from the rural electric systems. 

Nebraska schoolchildren are now spend- 
ing part of their school day watching tele- 
vision. In 34 Nebraska communities ETV, 
educational television, is being used. ETV 
got its start in Nebraska about 10 years ago 
when commercial stations in Omaha experi- 
mented with educational . The 
first and only Nebraska educational station, 
KUON-TV, began broadcasting in 1954. 
When a network of ETV stations ls com- 
pleted, all Nebraska students and adults will 
be able to share the beneñts of educational 
television. 

A child touches a switch and produces the 
miracle of light, his mother takes food from 
the coolness of a refrigerator and prepares 
breakfast on an electric range. hout 
the day, electricity works for this family, 
silently, cheaply. At night, there is hot 
water for a shower, TV for entertainment. 

This is the modern rural America. This is 
life in the same homes which a few years ago 
were filled with darkness and drudgery. 
That was before rural pecple joined together 
to form their own electric distribution sys- 
tems, borrowed funds from REA, and built 
their own powerlines, 


The following essay was written by 
Nancy Kluck, daughter of Cyril Kluck, 
Schuyler, Nebr. She is a sophomore at- 
tending the Schuyler Public High School: 
THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION In OUR 

HOME AND COMMUNITY 


With the swish of a-pen the farmer was 
reborn to a better way of life. One that was 
unknown until May 11, 1935, when Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt put his pen to Executive 
Order 7037. This was a well-deserved climax 
to a long drawn out struggle for recognition 
to light the world of the forgotten man— 
the farmer. 

With low-cost, accessible electricity the 
American farmer has become a person equal 
in prestige to cityfolks with equal oppor- 
tunities to survive. For before rural electri- 
fication not many boys remained on the farm 
or ranch. What was there to look forward 
to—beside solitary darkness? One couldn't 
read, write, listen to the radio, or even get 
all the day's work done—such as ironing. 
Rural electrification gives the farmer a 
chance to take pride in his home and place 
of business, With the use of electricity he 
finds his work more conventent—for ex- 
ample: A cattleman may now use n feed- 
wagon to feed his cattle for he has yard 
lights set up and is able to steer accurately 
through a narrow gate which otherwite, in 
the darkness, is impassi; a dairyman takes 
considerably less time to milk—he Just hooks 
up and lets electricity make life easier. 

Electricity has greatly Improved health and 
cleanliness. The tired, terribly dirty farmer 
returning from a long, hard day's work re- 
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freshes before supper. With him In a better 
mood his wife is free from the grumpiness 
that used to plague the preelectrification 
wife, whose husband returned to a dimly lit 
home and had to eat supper while still cov- 
ered with field grime because there was & 
lack of stove-top space—already covered with 
skillets and pans in preparation for the eye- 
ning meal—on which to heat bathwater. 
Blectricity gives the farmor a fighting 
chance against nature through the aid of 
radio and television weathor reports. He 
also Is informed of worldwide happenings. 
Food—a luxury and necessity—is now 
eaten in a variety of ways. Electricity has 
seen to that through refrigeration, freezing, 
and electric ranges. This leads right into 
our next convenience, running“ hot and 
cold water, to be used for—among various 
ishwashing, and by those who can 
afford one, the automatic dishwasher. _ 
With electricity came clothes washers and 
dryers, entertainments (hi-fi, TV, etc.), elec- 
tric steam irons, electrically powered drilis, 
hair clippers, corn-dryers, and grindstones, 
sterilizing of medical equipment used on the 
farm, time for pleasures and pleasures for 
time. Perhaps one of the greatest things it 
has done is to bring irrigation to dry flelds. 
Before—no matter how diligently a farmer 
worked—without water to supply his thrsty 
crops and without a tractor to run the pulley 
to start the pump it wes almost a hopeless 
battle from the start. 
“Nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 
Something was ventured and something very 
indispensable was gained and is still being 
gained. 
Electricity second only to water as the life- 
blood of a farm or a 


The following essay was written by 
Judith Marie Kadavy, daughter of Jos. 
J. Kadavy, Dwight, Nebr. She is a soph- 
omore attending the East Butler Public 
Schools, Brainard, Nebr.: : 

THE VALUE or RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNTTY 

The Rural Electric Association is one of 
the proudest achievements of our time. 
Accomplished by sacrifice and work, it stands 
as a monument to men such as George Norris 
and Clyde Ellis, Advancement goes on in 
electrification even when wars, floods, 
drought, and other disasters are prevalent in 
the country. Electricity has been one of the 
greatest contributors of modern communi- 
cation and has done away with isolation in 
our rural and suburban areas. Hallum, 
Nebr.. is a great example of the progress elec- 
tricity has made in recent years, Here two 
of man's greatest powers combine to further 
improve the lives of Americans. 

Today the Rural Electric Association is 
valued as one of the greatest assets of our 
community. Started as small cooperatives, 
it is both a heritage and present day concern. 
Men must continue to work if rural power 
is to grow and prosper in the face of private 
industry. 

Electricity in today’s home means that the 
people of today will never know some of the 
hardships encountered by past generations, 
such as, the drudgery of washing clothes 
by hand or the frustrations of stumbling 
around in darkness doing farm chores at 
night. Not only does electricity provide light 
and power, but its time saving devices pro- 
vide extra time for recreation activities and 
relaxation. 


During past years, farmers had little to 
show for after a year’s work. No fresh foods 
could be stored by the housewife, no hot wa- 
ter for a hot bath at a moment’s notice, nor 
were there any machines to perform the 
great task of milking cows twice a day, 
clothes always had to be dried outdoors, 
meals had to be prepared over hot uncom- 
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fortable stoves, and many other numerous 
advantages such as radios, televisions, toast- 
ers, electric mixers, irons, and fans were un- 
known. Yet most people of today take the 
advantages of electricity for granted. 

Farmers no longer need to rise at sunrise 
and work till sunset to accomplish a task, 
because with the aid of electricity he can 
often do the same chore in a matter of hours. 
A farmer is more relaxed and enjoys life. As 
a farmer’s wife once sald, “I never saw my 
husband after dark before electricity. Now 
we find time to relax and just enjoying the 
growing up of our family.” 

Electricity to Nebraska is what oil is to the 
Southwest or coal to the East. Electricity 
in the community means as much to farm- 
ers as the farm itself. Without the power 
of electricity, the farm itself would never be 
what it is. 

Today's automation demands more and 
greater electric power. Meeting this need is 
one of the greatest challenges facing the 
Rural Electric Association of America where 
the equality of opportunity in our cultural, 
social, and economic setting must be pursucd. 

To me, electricity means a better, more 
healthful way of living and more time for 
recreation activities in my home, my school, 
my community, and my eountry. 


The following essay was written by 
Edward R. Hruska, son of Edward R. 
Hruska, R.F.D. No. 2, Schuyler, Nebr. 
He is a sophomore attending the St. 
Bonaventure High School, Columbus, 
Nebr.: 

THE VALUE or RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 

When I was a small child, the kerosene 
lamp and the icebox were used in our home, 
I can still remember mother dumping the 
pan from under the icebox. Sometimes she 
forgot it and had a mess. Even with an 
icebox we had to be careful of food spoilage. 
That was why mother had to do so much 
canning on our old range, which burned 
coal and cobs. In hot weather she canned 
on the smelly kerosene stove. 

Thanks to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, mother now pushes a button, 
turn the dial to the proper heat, and cooks 
and bakes in a cool kitchen. She cans only 


er possible, 
days taking care of meat after we butcher. 
Now we put it in the big freezer and thaw 
it and use it fresh as we want it. 

Electricity is not a luxury but a necessity 
to my family, not only in our living, but 
especially in the way we make our living 
fi 2 

Electricity does the work of many men on 
the farm. The milking machine, the milk 
cooler, and the water pump are all electric 
and are all of vital importance to a dairy 
farmer like dad. Other farmers who are 
not principally dairymen benefit through 
other electrically-powered machines and in- 
ventions too numerous to mention here. 
These machines, run by electricity, decrease 
the time needed for various tasks. This 


time can be used to expand operations on 


the farm so that some profit can be shown. 
In this day and age every inch of a farm 
must be operated efficiently at 
cost possible. Eelctricity is the answer. 


same 
way that villages, towns, and big cities pos- 
sess it. 

There are also many other advantages 
other than light and power which a 
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munity gains from electricity. Electrical 
power and dams built for this alleviate 
floods. The reservoirs formed by the dams 
store water to be used for irrigation. Many 
lakes and reservoirs are used as game pre- 
serves. 

Any rural area or community surrounded 
by a rural area which is served by the Rural 
Electrification Administration profits finan- 
cially from the increased income in the ares 
from the use of electricity. 

Because of the REA farmers and farm 
families in my neighborhood have much 
more comfortable living than they had 
when I was a little child. Even more tm- 
portant, these farmers and my father are 
able to engage in an entirely different kind 
of farming and stockraising than they did 
then. The Rural Electrification has made 
this possible. An entire area and its urban 
communities. profit when farmers can pro- 
gress and raise their incomes. The Corn- 
husker Public Power District is directly re- 
sponsible for this progress in the area where 
my father farms. * 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963, 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
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House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Mar 6, 1963. 
Hon. Dantzi J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CoNGRESSMAN FLOOD: Today I sent the 
following to Hon. Howarp W. Satru, chair- 
man, Committee on Rules: “Please take ac- 
tion on approving resolution on captive na- 
tions, House Resolution 14, as soon as possi- 
bie. Many thanks,” 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH KIRCHER. 
West Roxsury, Mass., May 7, 1963. 
Hon. James A. BURKE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Burke; We can start 
to exploit the weaknesses in the Communist 
colonial empire by developing an effective 
Policy toward the captive nations. 

Last January, Congressmen FLOOD and DER- 
WINSEI introduced House Resolution 14 and 
15, respectively, which would implement the 
Captive Nations Week resolution of 1959 and 
establish a special coromittee on captive na- 
tions. This committee would conduct in- 
quiries into, study, and prepare concrete 
recommendations for an effective U.S. policy 
toward the captive nations, Many other Con- 
gressmen introduced similar resolutions. 

On behalf of the Boston branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee, I am asking 
you to: 

1. Introduce a resolution of your own to 
establish a committee on captive nations, 

2. Support House Resolution 14 introduced 
by Congressman DANTEL J. FLOOD. 

3. Use your influence in the House Rules 
Committee, to which House Resolution 14 
Was assigned, and especially with the chair- 
man of the House Rules Committee, HOWARD 
W. Sacra, to initiate action on the proposed 
legislation by opening public hearings. 

Although this request does not come to 
you from your district, we believe that our 
fight with communism and our support for 
the captive nations is of a national concern 
and must have support of all Americans. 

Your action and support in this matter will 
do much for the establishment of a special 
committee on captive nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., BOSTON 
BRANCH, 
OREST SZCZUDLUK, 
Public Relations. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, 
METROPOLITAN Derrorr BRANCH, 
May 8, 1963. 
Hon. Howann W. SMITH, ; 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: The Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of Metropolitan Detroit would appre- 
ciate whatever you can do to promote the 
Flood resolution. 

We fee] that a Captive Nations Committee 
Would be able to keep us and our Govern- 
Ment informed about the captive nations 
and that this would result in a better foreign 
policy for our United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. EMILY ZAPOROZETZ, 
Publie Relations, 
MICHAEL WICHOREK, 
Secretary. 
BRrOOKLYN, N.Y.. 
May 3, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN M. MURPHY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Coxcrressman: We nre very much in 

favor of quick action on House Resolution 14 
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to establish a Special Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations. 

Please let us urge you to submit a similar 
resolution, 

To my mind, it is criminal negligence on 
the part of the United States not to ham- 
mer away at this subject day and night. 
Russia makes screaming headlines about 
colonialism and not one word is ever tossed 
back in her teeth. What in the world is 
wrong with us? Are we no longer worthy 
of the name of Americans? Do we no 
longer champion freedom? 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary FITZGERALD 
(For the Fitzgerald family). 
May 6, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN; I would like to 
take this opportunity to commend you on 
your proposed resolution for the formation 
of a Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

As each captive nation is freed from the 
Soviet bloc the position of communism is 
weakened and the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness can be available to 
more human beings. Each person deserves 
the right to exercise all of his capabilities as 
an individual. 

I urge you once again to press for the re- 
lease of your House Resolutions 14 and 15 to 
the floor of the House. I am also writing to 
Congressman Howarp W. Smit, and my 
local Congressman, 

Once again I commend you for your fine 
work in this effort. 

Sincerely, 
ALICE AGHABABIAN. 


Jim Farley Will Be 75 on May 30 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, May 30, 1963, a good friend of mine 
and yours, James A. Farley, chair- 
man of the board of the Cocoa-Cola Ex- 
port Corp., will celebrate his 75th birth- 
day. As a tribute to his years of service 
to his community and his country, I 
would like to bring to your attention the 
following article from the Long Island 
Sunday Press by Irish Donnelly: 

Jim FARLEY Wur Be 75 THURSDAY 
(By Irish Donnelly) 

Big Jim Farley's 75th birthday rolls around 
next Thursday, but he’s still going at a 
hectic pace, conceding nothing to the years. 

The former Democratic National Chairman 
and President Roosevelt's Postmaster Gen- 
eral traveled more than 63,000 miles last 
year, 46,000 of them by air. 

“I spent nearly 106 hours in the air, at- 


` tended 98 dinners and 78 business lunch- 


eons,” said the affable Farley who keeps a 
record of everything. 

He's still involved in politics, too. As late 
as last year, he considered seeking the New 
York Democratic gubernatorial nomination. 
And he has definite views on the national 
and international situation, 

“I keep going all the time,” said Farley 
in a prebirthday interview in the 18th floor 
Madison Avenue office where he operates as 
board chairman of the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp. 


ry 

by 8:30 or 9." 

When he’s in the office and not traveling, 

he keeps three or four secretaries busy. One 

is Mrs. Stephen (Jane) Duffy, who has been 
with him 37 years, 


“When I was confirmed at 12, I took a 
pledge to abstain from alcoholic liquors un- 
til I was 21.“ he once said. “When I reached 
that age, I was in politics and my mother 
suggested that I shouldn't drink or smoke. 
I've never done either.” 

“I. don't think I could have carried on when 
the pace was hard if I had.“ Farley added. 
“I could always get under the shower in the 
morning and feel in great shape.“ 

Nightly, he said, “I listen to the 11 pm. 
news, say my prayers and go to bed, I'm 
able to throw my troubles aside and’ get a 
good night's sleep.” 

He said one of the factors in his ability to 
sleep and arise refreshed probably was that 
he has always told the truth. 

He added that he doesn’t understand why 
more men don't adopt the policy since it's 
much more simple than telling first one story 
and then another and then haying to re- 
member what was sald so as not to cross 
up one's self. I 

How does he view the political situation 
today? 

“I don't see anything in the distance that's 
going to prevent the reelection of President 
Kennedy. I think he has handled the situ- 
ation well, I can visualize him going down 
as one of our greatest Presidents.” 

As for the Republican there's no 
doubt In Farley's mind that Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller wants the GOP presidential 
nomination. “And at present writing I 
think he'll be nominated,” Farley added. 

Fifty-four years in politics—Farley began 
as district committeeman in Grassy Point, 
N.Y., in the town of Stony Point when he 
was 21—have left him with scars but no 
regrets, he says. 

Standing in his well appointed office among 
countless memontoes of his Jong and mo- 
mentous Career, he looked down the years and 
became reflective. 

One of the most difficult decisions of his 
life was that of breaking with President 
Roosevelt over the third term in 1940, he 
says. 

He was the biggest man of his day,” Far- 
ley said of the four-term President he helped 
into the 1932 nomination, “I was leaving 
two of the most powerful posts (Democratic 
National Chairman and Postmaster General) 
* + + it's not easy to relinquish power.” 

Farley said he was against the third term 
because “I don't believe in breaking tradi- 
tion. I had very definite views on the third 
term.” 

Parley said “If he (Roosevelt) hadn't run 
for the third term he would have gone down 
in history as America’s greatest President,” 
adding: : 

“The accomplishments of his first two 
terms were the greatest ever made by an 
American President.” 

Farley blames the third and fourth terms 
of the late President for “many of the ilis 
which beset the world today.” 

He has said those terms “brought a great 
mind, but one worn by the weight of years 
and cares of state, to the all important con- 
ferences at Teheran and Yalta. 
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“We had a worn leader dividing the world 
in a series of concessions embodied in secret 
agreements which, having arisen from the 
Pandora box of secret diplomacy, are plagu- 
ing the world’s children with blood, death, 
and fears.” z 

Five Presidents, including the incumbent, 
haye called him Jim. Except for Roosevelt, 
whom he called boss“ or “Governor,” he 
calls all the others “Mr. President.” 

He intends to spend his 75th birthday as 
he has every birthday since his wife died on 
January 14, 1955. He wili attend mass, visit 
Mrs. Farley's grave at Gate of Heaven Ceme- 
tery in Valhalla, N. T., and those of his par- 
ents in St. Peter's at Haverstraw, and dine 
with his two daughters and thelr husbands 
and his son and his wife and 10 grand- 
children at the Waldorf-Astoria. Hotel where 
he lives. 


Resolution by Atlantic Amvets Post No. 1, 
Atlantic, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


. HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor» a resolution passed 
by the Atlantic AMVETS Post No. 1, At- 
lantic, Iowa, on April 24, 1963: 

TEHE ATLANTIC Amvets Post No. 1. 
(GENERAL GEORGE S. Patron, JR. Post), 
Atlantic, lowa, April 24, 1963. 


Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, 
The House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ben: Enclosed please find copy of the 
latest resolution as passed by the Atlantic 
AMVETS Post. No. 1, in case it may be of 
interest to you. 

Due to the urgency of the dangers facing 
our Nation today as recognized by the 
members of the American Legion Depart- 
ment of California, and by many of the Iowa 
members of the AMVETS, we are especially 
anxious to have this resolution printed, for 
the record in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 
order that many other patriotic organiza- 
tions may take up the work of saving our 
Nation from an early death and destruction. 

Thank you for any help you may be able 
to offer in this matter, and with our best 
wishes to you in your heavy battics in Wash- 
ington, 
Yours very respectfully, 

* James L. SMALLEY, 

Post Commander. 
CLYDE M. LONGSTRETH, MD., 
Past National Second Vice Com- 
mander, AMVETS. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas with reference to the Resolution 
No. 62-631-28, adopted by the American Le- 
gion Department of California, in regular 
convention assembled in Fresno, Calif., June 
28, 29, 30; July 1, 1962, stating that, “the 
council on foreign relations has been exposed 
by extensive research and much testimony 
as being actively engaged in destroying the 
Constitution and sovereignty of the United 
States of America”; and 

Whereas further reference is made to re- 
ports in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp under 
dates of January 30, 1962 (p. A659), March 
6, 1962, and May 6, 1962 (p. 7384), in each 
of which there have been strong protests 
against the council on foreign relations by 
returned war veterans’ groups, to the effect 
that the council on foreign relations has 
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managed to force many of its members into 
positions of power in both political parties; 
and 


Whereas the U.S, flag committee, Post 
Office Box 269, Jackson Heights, N.Y.„ now 
has pertinent documented material on this 
matter, which selis in the “Packet ‘Who runs 
the Country.“ for only $1.50, on order; and 
it is further suggested that each one contact 
their veterans’ post, or State committee and 
help to get every State to pass such a resolu- 
tion; and \ 

Whereas the power of these council on 
foreign relations members in the United 
States constitutes an immediate and major 
danger to the continued existence of the 
United States of America and to the freedom 
we have enjoyed; and 

Whereas American returned war veterans 
have fought for our country, and hundreds 
of thousands of Americans have died for 
liberty, and this liberty is belng swiftly de- 
stroyed by the members and programs of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, who, in 
the name of One-Worldism and United Na- 
tionism, is surrendering our country to the 
enemy, proposing that our country be dis- 
armed unilaterally or bilaterally, that all 
individuals in the United States be disarmed 
to make enemy conquest easier, that our 
armed forces be turned over to the Com- 
munist-dominated United Nations; and 

Whereas it is noted that the definition of 
subversive (adj.) and to subvert (verb.) is, 
“To overthrow from the very foundation; 
to destroy as of moral or political force; to 
undermine faith or morals. The synonym- 
destroy; overthrow; abolish.” And, in com- 
ment we note that, this definition most defi- 
nitely applies, in that our Nation is being 
destroyed “from the very foundation—the 
Constitution—which is being undermined 
and circumvented.” The moral, political, 
and spiritual fiber of our Nation, is being 
tampered with, and our people are being 
misled down the path to national suicide. 
This most certainly does appear to be sub- 
versive: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the General 
George S, Patton, AMVETS Post No. 1, assem- 
bled in a regular session, in Atlantic, Iowa, 
this date 24 April, 1963, do strongly urge 
every patriotic American to inform himself 
of the ways the Council on Foreign Relations 
is attacking the sovereignty of the United 
States of America, and take all possible ac- 
tion to save our country from destruction 
at its hands, 

James L. SMALLEY, 
Post Commander. 
CARROLL HAYES, 
Post Adjutant. 


Gen. James A. Farley—On His 75th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, Thursday, 
May 30, is the 75th birthday of a great 
American, Hon. James A. Farley. It is 
fitting that on a day set aside to honor 
those who served their country so well, 
we also pay tribute to a man who served 
his fellow citizens from his early post as 
Stony Point, N.Y., town clerk to Post- 
master General of the United States. 
General Farley has always been ready to 
serve his country and every position he 
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has held was marked with his standard 
of excellence. 

Many say Mr. Farley’s political trade- 
mark is his straw hat. I say, Mr. 
Speaker, a more outstanding character- 
istic is his friendship with so many. 
Mr, Farley is best described by that word 
for he is a friend of all he meets. His 
kindly smile, his firm handshake, his 
manly bearing, and his sincerity reveal 
his strong character and leave no doubt 
that he is a man among men—an out- 
standing citizen. 

Iam sure every Member of this House 
extends a warm birthday greeting to 
General Farley, 75 years young, and 
wishes him continued good health and 
many years of vigorous activity. 

Mr. Farley's thoughts on this occasion 
are summed up in an article in the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun by Frank 
Lynn on May 24 and I am pleased to 
include it in the RECORD: 

James A. Farley declared today in a 75th 
birthday interview that he would be the 
strongest Democratic candidate for the 
Senate next year. 

Farley added that he “could be more help- 
ful to the national ticket in 1964 than any 
of those who have been mentioned for the 
Senate nomination.” 

Among those who have been mentioned 
as possible Democratic opponents of Senator 
Kenneth B. Keating are Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner, Manhattan District Attorney Frank 
S. Hogan, Commerce Under Secretary Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and Representative 
Samuel Stratton. 

van TOO EARLY 

However, Farley, who will be 75 Thursday, 
emphasized that he does not know whether 
he would seek or accept the Senate designa- 
tion, “It’s far too early,” he said. 

In a far-ranging interview with the World- 
Telegram, Farley the personification of the 
political pro, also made these points: 

Goy. Nelson A. Rockefeller is still the 
leading contender for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination next year. “I don't see 
rae on the horizon now who could stop 

President Kennedy was “better equipped 
for the Presidency than any other nominee 
in this century.” Farley cited the President's 
political background, education and service 
in war, the House and the Senate. 

ONE OF GREATEST 

The President will be reelected, he pre- 
dicted. “There is a great possibility he will 
go down in history as one of the greatest 
Presidents.” 

Richard M. Nixon is finished as a national 
candidate. His move to New York is purely 
financial. 

On a more personal level, Farley, alert and 
still the possessor of a phenomenal memory, 
said he was not bitter that he did not win 
the senatorial nomination in 1958 and the 
gubernatorial designation last year. 

There's no sense getting bitter in poli- 


5 ties; when you get bitter, you destroy your- 


self. 
HE'D BE BOSS 

Why haven't New York Democratic lead- 
ers chosen for elective public office “Mr. 
Democrat" who began his career 54 years 
ago in Rockland County? 

“They know that I’d be the boss. They 
didn't want someone who won't take their 
orders.” 

Asked why he didn't run for public of- 
fice in the 30's when he was at the height 
of his political power, Farley said simply: 
“I couldn't afford it; I had to raise a family.” 

As for his love affair with politics and 
the Democratic Party, Farley declared: “I 
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never regretted my years in politics; politics 
brought me to the position I haye now.” 
THIRD TERM ISSUE 

Farley assumed his present post, chair- 
man of the board of Coca Cola Corp., 
in January 1941, after his split with Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt over the third 
term issue. 

Farley's piloting of Roosevelt to the Presi- 
dency is a political classic. It was the 
Climax of s career which started in 1909 
when Farley; then 21, was elected simul- 
taneously chairman, treasurer, and 
of the Democratic town committee In Grassy 
Point, Rockland County. 

He rose through party ranks to become 
Democratic State and National chairman in 
1932. Farley also has held various public 
Offices including Postmaster General in Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's Cabinet. 

His office walls at 515 Madison Avenue 
are lined with autographed photos of the 
World's great, including 5 Presidents, two 
Popes, Sir Winston Churchill, and Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. 

NO SLOWDOWN 
Farley's desk is piled high with papers 
y to his 8:30 a.m. to 6 pm. work- 
day. A constantly ringing telephone and 
somewhat battered luggage are added wit- 
Desses to the fact that “Big Jim” has not 
Slowed down. 

Farley's 6-foot, 2-inch, 205-pound frame 
is still ramrod straight. He walks the 4 
blocks between his office and Waldorf Tow- 
ers apartments daily. His health? I feel 
very good. 

Farley will celebrate his birthday by at- 

Mass, visiting the graves of his 
Parents and wife, renewing acquaintances 
With old friends m Grassy Point and wind- 
ing up with a Waldorf-Astoria birthday 
Party with his son, James A. Jr., a member 


of the State athletic commission, 2 daugh- ough’ 


ters and 10 grandchildren. 


From Ancient Greece to World Govern- 
ment: The Ageless Problem of Equi- 
table Representation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, Mary- 
land, along with other States, is wres- 
tling with the problem of congressional 
Tedistricting. In this regard, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Members of Congress an interesting arti- 
Cle by Dr. Elbert M. Byrd, Jr., assistant 
Professor of government and politics at 
the University of Maryland, that ap- 
peared in the Maryland magazine. 
Prom ANCIENT GREECE TO WORLD GOVERN- 

MENT: THE AGELESS PROBLEM OF EQuITABLE 

REPRESENTATION 

(By Elbert M. Byrd, Jr.) 

Gerrymandcring and redistricting, rotten 
boroughs and reapportionment, overrepre- 
Sentation and underrepresentation these are 
terms often encountered in the annals of 
Politics, anclent and modern. Wherever rep- 
resentative government exists or is proposed, 
the problem of equitable representation in- 
evitably appears upon the scene. 

Districting and redistricting are neutral 
terms, signifying neither praise nor con- 
demnation, but merely involving the draw- 
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ing of district lines to designate areas from 
which officials will be chosen. But when the 
lines are drawn in a manner deliberately 
designed to favor one party (or tribe or race 
or area or ideology) against another, the ac- 
tions has come to be known as gerrymander- 


ing. 

Although the partisan drawing of bound- 
ary lines is as old as history, the new term 
came into existence when Gov. Elbridge 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, redrew the districts 
of his State, producing one which had the 
appearance of a salamander. A news re- 
porter called it a Gerry-mander, creating a 
new and meaningful word for the English 
language. 

The word “gerrymander” was soon used by 
historians to describe acts of rulers as ancient 
as the sixth century B.C. James R. Joy in 
his “Grecian History” of 1900 thusly de- 
scribes the changes made by a new ruler, 
Clisthenes, in an attempt to retain recently 
won power: 

“In order to prevent any single tribe from 
becoming the stronghold of ome of the old 
parties, he gerrymandered the State, assign- 
ing plaindemes, mountain-demes, and shore- 
demes to the same tribe. Thus Athens itself, 
the only large city, was split into numerous 
districts allotted among different tribes, and 
it must be remembered that the municipal- 


popul 
bined with static or decreasing population in 
neighboring areas, the controlling faction 
may obtain a relative increase in power by 
refusing to redraw boundary lines. This in- 
action is sometimes called the “silent gerry- 


mander.” Although long since corrected, the 


extremes to which refusal to act can lead 
was illustrated by Engiland’s “rotten bor- 
” system under which existed the ab- 
surdity of a town with a population of 14 
haying two members in Parliament while 
very large cities had none. 

Redistricting In the United States some- 
times refers to the drawing of boundary lines 
for the purpose of representation in State 
legislatures or even on city councils, but 
the problem most often referred to by the 
term is that of the drawing of congressional 
boundary lines. 

There is, of course, no probleem if a State 
is entitled to one Congressman only. He 
runs statewide. But if the State has more 
than one Congressman, a decision must be 
made as to whether a district shall be estab- 
lished for each Con Congress has 
thus far left these functions to the State 
legislatures, They have not evidenced any 
great concern that districts should be com- 
posed of approximately equal population, and 
the Juggling of areas from district to dis- 
trict for the purpose of reaping partisan 
advantage has produced districts appearing 
even more weird than Governor Gerry's sal- 
amander. The present variation is between 
districts of approximately 200,000 popula- 
tion to those of about 1 million. Maryland's 
First Congressional District has a popula- 
tion of about 240,000 while the Fifth Dis- 
trict has about 725,000. 

In early American history the gerryman- 
dered congressional districts were sometimes 
related to the selection of Presidential elec- 
tors. Since the U.S. Constitution provided 
that Presidential electors would be selected 
in whatever manner the State legislature 
should provide, there was no necessary uni- 
formity from State to State. The right still 
exists, of course, but there is uniform custom 
today that electors are chosen by the people 
in the general election statewide. This came 
to be known as the general ticket method. 
In the early days, however, some legislatures 
chose the electors while in other States the 
electors were chosen by the people on a dis- 
trict basis, usually the same as congressional 
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districts. Maryland used the district system 
until 1836, the electoral vote usually being 
split between the political parties. 

An incident involving the Presidential elec- 
tor problem occurred in New York in 1800. 
New York's-practice was that the legislature 
chose the electors, but anti-Federalist 
strength was shown in the spring election 
of new State legislators, causing Alexander 
Hamilton to fear that New York's vote would 
go in its entirety to Thomas Jefferson. He 
thereupon wrote to Goy. John Jay and pro- 
posed = gi special session of the lameduck 
legisla’ called for the purpose of pass- 
ing a districting act for the choosing of elec- 
tors. Such a law would insure a split vote, 
with some going to Adams. Hamilton told 
Jay that the “anti-Federal majority in the 
ensuing Legislature * * * will bring Jeffer- 
son into the chief magistracy, unless it is 
prevented by the measure” proposed by Ham- 


in which we live, it will not do to be over- 
scrupulous. Scruples of delicacy and pro- 

ty * * * ought not to hinder the taking 
of a legal and constitutional step to prevent 
an atheist in religion, and a fanatic in 
politics, from getting possession of the helm 
of state." Governor Jay rejected Hamilton's 


The principal reason for presidential elec- 
tor manipulation and for unequal popula- 
tions among congressional districts continues 
to exist, That reason is the unrepresentative 
character, in terms of population, of the 
State legislatures themselves orten referred 
to as malapportionment. 

Whereas gerrymandering or maldistricting 
refers to the inequitable drawing of district 


ness of the arrangement may be completely 
nullified if one district is given 10 repre- 
sentatives in the State legislature while an- 
other district of similar population is given 
1 representative. 

Of course, maldistricting and malappor- 
tionment are often used in combination to 
effect desired ends. In his “Outline of His- 
tory,” H. G. Wells writes of the use of these 
techniques during the days of the Roman 
Republic: 

“Whenever there was a new enfranchise- 
ment of citizens in Italy, there would be the 
most elaborate trickery and countertrickery 
to enroll the new voters into as few or as 
many of the 30 old “tribes” as possible, or 
to put them into as few as possible new 
tribes. * * * Here was the sort of work to 
fascinate every smart knave in politics. The 
comita tributa could be worked at times so 
as to vote right counter to the general feel- 
ing of the people.” 

It was this kind of manipulation which 
frustrated the representation of the people 
in the popular assembly, and contributed to 
the fall of republicanism in Rome and to the 
rise of Caesarism or dictatorial rule. Histor- 
ically there are trends which appear to make 
it a reasonable conclusion that the reaction 
to a nonrepresentative assembly is elther 
strike and insurrection or demand for a 
stronger executive, and often a combination 
of both. There was apparently feelings tend- 
ing in this direction in Maryland in 1850, 
particularly observable in Baltimore where 
resentment to underrepresentation was 
strong, and from which came demands for a 
Constitutional Convention. The convention 
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was called only after Gov. Philip Thomas 
warned that unless it was done “the sanction 
of the legislature would not much longer be 
invoked.” ] 

In post World War II America the problem 
of apportionment has become more and more 
accentuated as a result of the increase in 
population and the mobility thereof. The 
population of many suburban counties has 
doubled and doubled again while the repre- 
sentation of those areas in the State legisla- 
tures remained unchanged. In some States 
a change could be made only by constitu- 
tional amendment while in others the State 
constitutions provided that the legislatures 
should reapportion themselves every 10 years. 
The distinction made little difference. Mi- 
nority-dominated legislatures refused to 
reapportion. 

Having been continually rebuffed by the 
legislatures, those who agitated for more 
equitable representation turned to the 
courts. They scored a landmark victory in 
the spring of 1962 when the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled in the case of Baker v. Carr that 
the Federal courts have jurisdiction to deter- 
mine whether or not malapportioned legisla- 
tures deprive citizens of the State the “equal 

on of the law” required by the 14th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. Since 
that time the status of apportionment has 
been in flux. Some legislatures have been 
ordered reapportioned by Federal courts, 
others by State courts, and in some no action 
has yet occurred. 

In Maryland, a State court determined that 
the house of delegates must be reapportioned 
but that representation in the senate need 
not necessarily be changed. The Court of 
Appeals of Maryland upheld the decision on 
the Senate by a vote of four to three. That 
decision has been appealed and is now pend- 
ing in the U.S. Supreme Court. 

After the judiciary ordered the house of 
delegates reapportioned, the general assem- 
bly was called into special session and passed 
an emergency reapportionment measure to 
be effective for the session of the general 
assembly beginning in January 1963. The 
legislation provided 19 new seats for the 
suburban area, bringing about some amelio- 
ration of the situation for the time being. 
There is grave doubt that this change meets 
the standard of equitable representation, but 
in any event the change is temporary only. 
Ap t will revert to the old status 
in 1966 unless new action ts taken prior to 
that time. 

Before the temporary change, salient fac- 
tors about representation in Maryland were 
as follows. In the house of delegates, repre- 
sentatives of 24 percent of the population had 
control. Conversely, representatives of 76 

t of the population found themselves 
in the minority. In the senate, representa- 
tives of 14 percent of the population can still 
control. Conversely, senators representing 
86 percent of the population find themselves 
in the minority. This situation derives from 
the fact that the counties had a minimum of 
two up to a maximum of six delegates; and 
each county has one senator regardless of 
the population of the county. Baltimore 
City was in a special category, haying 36 
delegates and 6 sena r 

Thus, according to 1960 census figures, 
Kent County with a population of 15,481 has 
two members in the house of delegates, and 
Baltimore County with a population of 492,- 
428 had six. Each county had one senator. 
A resident of Kent County had 12 times as 
much representation in the house of dele- 
gates as a resident of Baltimore County, and 
had 33 times as much representation in the 
Senate. Although not quite so great, the 

ties of representation between a small 
county and other large counties, such as 
Prince George’s and Montgomery, were 
similar. 


The disparities are not confined to coun- 
ties of suburban and nonsuburban differ- 
ences. The representation formula is so out- 
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moded that it has produced such anomalies 
as follows: Frederick County (population 
71,930) has six membérs in the house of 
delegates while Harford County (population 
76,720) has four. St. Mary's County (popu- 
lation 38,915) has two delegates while Dor- 
chester County (population 29,666) has four. 
Cecil County (population 48,408) has three 
delegates; Garrett County (population 20,- 
420) has three. 

Whether representation in both houses 
should be based principally on population, 
or whether one house should represent pop- 
ulation and the other geographical area is 
a question now much debated. Those in 
favor of the latter system refer to it as the 
Federal plan, comparing State government 
to Federal Government. 

The arrangement to provide equal repre- 
sentation in the U.S. Senate without regard 
to the population of the States, and basing 
representation in the House of Representa- 
tives on population, was a compromise nec- 
essary to gain the approval of sovereign 
States. The counties or other election dis- 
tricts within the States were, however, never 
sovereign, and this analogy is thus without 
foundation. In addition, Baltimore City was 
long ago given additional seats in the senate 
of Maryland on the basis of population. 

The States had bicameral legislatures be- 
fore the Federal Government was created, 
and this arrangement derived not from any 
Federal ideas but as a transplant of custom 
from Great Britain. There the growth de- 
rived from the_bellef that the upper house 
represented the nobility while the lower 
house should represent the common people 
thus the house of commons. If this history 
should be the guide, there would be a retro- 
gression to an understanding that repre- 
sentation shall be based on class rather than 
on population or geography. Besides, in 
early Maryland history, the upper house or 
council was appointed by the proprietary 
Governor of the colony. 

Another argument against representation 
in both Houses on the basis of population is 
the objection that this would result essen- 
tially in a single house or unicameral legis- 
lature. As to form, this is, of course, not so. 
There would still be two Houses and two 
different sets of representatives. As to sub- 
stance, or end-product legislation, there is 
some merit to the point—particularly if the 
legislators come from the same election dis- 
tricts and if the citizens allow bossism or 
machine rule to thrive. It is not necessary, 
however, for delegates and Senators to be 
elected from identical areas. Delegates 
could be elected from counties, while Sen- 
ators could be elected from districts within 
populous counties and from districts com- 
prising more than one county in areas of 
sparse population. Population would be the 
principal basis of representation but the 
geographical area re would be dif- 
ferent from that represented in the house of 
delegates. 

Given these considerations, those who urge 
a change in representation in the Senate 
do not insist that the Senate should be re- 
apportioned on the basis of population to 
the same degree that the house of delegates 
should reflect population. They do insist 
that there should be some reasonable rela- 
tion in the Senate between population and 
representation. It is felt particularly that 
there should not be a status under which 
representatives of a minority of the popula- 
tion can control in the Senate, and they par- 
ticularly reject the present situation under 
which 14 percent of the population can 
thwart the will of representatives of 86 
percent of the population. 

In an open society in which change occurs 
every day, in which population expands and 
contracts in varlous areas from year to year 
and census to census, there can be no per- 
fect solution. The desired formula is one 
in which a genuine effort is made to adjust 
to changing population patterns as reflected 
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by official census returns. What is not 
desired is the past practice of refusal to 
reapportion in the face of all objective evi- 
dence and even in the face of constitutional 
requirements in some States that reappor- 
tionment be accomplished. 

Whatever is done in the American States, 
there is reason to believe that the problem 
of representation shall be with us for ages 
to come. Representation has been a prob- 
lem in international organizations from 
ancient Greece to the present time. The 
League of Nations provided preferred status 
for some nations on the basis of power. The 
United Nations does the same in the Security 
Council, especially as reflected in the insti- 
tution of permanent membership and the 
„veto.“ In the general assembly there is 
equal representation without regard to pop- 
ulation. In some functional agencies, such 
as the International Monetary Fund, there 
is yoting strength based neither on equality 
nor population but rather on the amount 
of monetary contribution made to the fund. 


The problem of representation in inter- 
national organizations is not, however, es- 
sentially of the same character as the classic 
problem because international organizations 
are not governments in the traditional sense. 
Those who urge the establishment of region- 
al or world government have found the rep- 
resentational problem to be one of the most 
difficult obstacles. Especially during the 
period immediately after World War II a 
great deal of thought was given to the prob- 
lem. It was felt, for example, that the 
United States or the Soviet Union would not 
agree to enter a world government in which 
either would have only one-third as much 
representation as China if population were 
to be the standard of representation. Theo- 
retical plans were then proposed which in- 
clude elements other than mere population. 
Some plans were tied to per capita Income, 
others to per capita financial support of the 
world government. Still another detalled 
proposal combined population and national 
educational achievement. An individual 
with 1 year of formal education would re- 
ceive one point, a college graduate would 
receive 16 points. By computation each 
country would have a total number of edu- 
cational years of national accomplishment,” 
and the representation would be based on 
the “educational years.” As of 1945 the 
United States would have 88 world assembly 
representatives, Russia 59, China 20. Al- 
though the plan was said to have a built-in 
“self corrective,” in that it would provide an 
incentive for all countries to fight illiteracy 
and emphasize education, there was no dis- 
cernible rush to adopt the proposal. ` 

It is not yet claimed that a world govern- 
ment exists—of a representative nature or 
otherwise. But throughout most of the 
world, even in countries within the Com- 
munist orbit, it is claimed that representative 
government exists and that its existence is 
the principal moral claim to obedience. At 
least for a concerned and Intelligent public, 
it is perhaps not too much to conclude that 
respect for government depends on the de- 
gree to which reality matches claim. 


More Than a Tree Grows in Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, a 
rather interesting editorial appeared in a 
recent issue of the Wall Street Journal. 
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It is submitted for your information 
Without comment. 
[From the Wall Street Journal, May 24, 
1963} 
REALISM Grows IN BROOKLYN 

Tf a group of employers get together to 
tliminate all competition, they're soon in 
à lot of hot water with Washington. It's a 
bit different with unions, which are able to 
Control the supply of labor to many em- 
Ployers. : 

A recent example is the big Brooklyn local 
of the International Longshoremen's Asso- 
ciation, The union has been worried about 
unemployment on the borough's. docks—in 
Other words, “excessive” competition for jobs. 
But Anthony Scotto, head of the local, now 
thinks he has the solution. 

First off, he has pushed through new rules 
Which will, by and large, keep non-Brooklyn 
longshoremen out of Brooklyn. And since 
& card in the Brooklyn local is a prerequisite 
for work, he has tightened up on his own 


Years ago, a man accepted for membership 
faced periodic unemployment * * we 
think we have eliminated this risk. In 
effect, we have closed the books on new 
members.” 3 

Tough on prospective new members, of 
Course, and hardly in line with official lip- 
service to competition in general. But for 
Purposes of running a monopoly, it’s realis- 
tie all right. 


Cuba a Persistent Threat So Long as 
New Frontier Philosophy Remains 
Unchanged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
formidable Soviet military strength in 
Cuba can no longer be hidden from the 
American people and the New Frontier's 
Cries of “politics” as an answer to its 
critics mo longer holds water with the 
release of the bipartisan Stennis com- 
Mittee report. . 

What is most alarming about the 
Stennis committee report is the philo- 
Sophical judgment” of the New Frontier’s 
advisers which was 100-percent wrong 
about Russia's intentions both before, 
during, and after the Cuban crisis of last 
October. It clearly evidences what many 
Of us have been saying all along—that 
the Kennedy administration does not 
understand the Communist menace, its 
devious ways, its double talking, and 
does not know how to cope with it, even 
when confronted with credible informa- 
tion of a monumental doublecross. 

In line with the Stennis committee re- 
Port and recognizing the presistent So- 
viet threat in this hemisphere, I am in- 
Serting in the Recorp at his point an 
article which appeared_in the May 26, 
1963, issue of the Miami Herald: 

Views ON THE News 

Last week, I stated here that Soviet mill- 
S strength in Cuba “is still very formid- 
able.” 
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Mentioned were 42 high performance jet 
fighters, heavy and medium tanks, antitank 
guns, field artillery pieces, rocket launch- 
ers and a minimum of 17,500 military per- 
sonnel. 

But, at the President's news conference on 
Wednesday last, this colloquy took place: 

Question: Mr. President, there's still a lot 

discussion in the Congress—Senator 
LAUSCHE others—on the increasing 
buildup militarily of Cuba. Is there any- 
thing ou can say that would be in any way 
encouraging about the removal of Russian 
troops, or of the military situation in Cuba? 

Answer: We do not have any evidence of 
increasing military build-up by the Soviet 
Union. I think at previous press conferences 
I've given an answer to the question of how 
many Russians were there, and the comment 
in regard to the withdrawal of Soviet troops. 
There has not been a satisfactory withdrawal 
as yet. But we have no evidence that there 
is a number coming in larger than going 
out. 

Question: Pardon me, sir, I was thinking 
more in terms of military equipment going 
into Cuba. 

Answer: Yes, I understand that. We have 
no evidence that there is an increasing mili- 


‘tary build-up in Cuba. The intelligence 


community has not found that. 
THEY LOST BECAUSE 

in the dialogue, the important 
words to remember are: “The intelligence 
community has not found that.” 

This is the same “intelligence community” 
which last summer mistook Soviet troops for 
“civilian technicians,” and estimated Soivet 
“personnel” in Cuba at 5,000. 

This is the same “intelligence community” 
which, notwithstanding human-source re- 
ports, could not identify the presence in Cuba 
of Russian-organized ground combat forces 
until October 25 although some of them had 
been there since last July. 

The preparedness investigating subcom- 
mittee of the Senate exonerates the “intelli- 
gence community” of the charge that a gap 
existed in our photographic reconnaissance 
over Cuba from September 5 to October 14. 

But the committee does say “the deficiency 
in the performance of the intelligence com- 
munity appears to have been in the evalua- 
tion and assessment of the accumulated 
data. Moreover, there seems to have been a 
disinclination on the part of the intelligence 
community to accept and believe the omi- 
nous portent of the information which had 
been gathered. 

“In addition,” says the committee, “the 
intelligence people invariably adopted the 
most optimistic estimate possible with re- 
spect to the information available. This is 
in sharp contrast to the customary military 
practice of emphasizing the worst situation 
which might have been established by the 
accumulation of evidence.” 

PHILOSOPHICAL? 


The Senate subcommittee; on testimony 
taken from top officials of the CIA and the 


strongly influenced by their philosophical 
Judgment that it would be contrary to So- 
viet policy to introduce strategic missiles In- 
to Cuba.“ 

The committee says further that the Intel- 
Ugence chiefs acknowledge that they were 
misled and deceived. The intelligence peo- 
ple now say that all strategic missiles and 
offensive-weapon systems have been removed, 
The committee cannot reach a conclusion 
on this because “of lack of conclusive evi- 
dence.” 

Actually, it will never be known how 
many weapons are hidden in Cuba without 
on-site inspection, an early Kennedy ob- 
jective now forgotten. 

So when the President tells the Nation 
that our intelligence community “has found 
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no evidence of a military buildup in Cuba,” 

we can well ask on the basis of the past rec- 

ord, “How reliable is the information?” 
AND NONPARTISAN 


I believe the Senate subcommittee, with 
Senator JONN STENNIS as has per- 
formed an invaluable service for the country 
by revealing that—as in the days before 
Castro—our intelligence evaluations are too 
often influenced by the philosophica! lean- 
ings of the evaluators. r~ 

It is significant, too, that the full report 
was unanimously approved by Chairman 
STENNIS and the full subcommittee, consist- 
ing of Democratic Senators STUART Syminc- 
TON, of Missouri; Henry M. Jackson, of 
Washington; and STROM THURMOND, of Schith 
Carolina; and Republican Senators LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts; MARGARET 
CHASE SMTTH, of Maine, and Barry GOLD- 
WATER, of Arizona. 


Time for Freeman To Resign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot of May 23, 1963: 

TIME FOR FREEMAN To RESIGN 

Rejection by the Nation's wheat farmers 
of mandatory controls over their 1964 crop 
was more or less expected by experienced ob- 
servers. However, the margin of the defeat 
in the referendum held Tuesday was aston- 
ishing, even to the most dedicated opponents 
of the marketing quota system. 

All of which means that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Preeman and President Ken- 
nedy, who went all out to sell the program, 
have been slapped down, but hard, by the 
Nation’s wheat farmers. 

So severe was the defeat and the blow to 
Secretary Freeman’s prestige that his resig- 
nation is in order. Certainly he does not 
have the confidence of the farm families of 
America. His position is untenable. 

However, we really don’t expect Mr. Free- 
man to resign. He isn’t that kind. He won't 
give up gracefully. A man who can make 
himself appear as ridiculous as he did in the 
campaign preceding the election is the kind 
who will stay on even after he has been 
repudiated. 

And Mr. Kennedy defended him in his 
Wednesday press conference. 

So much for that. The big question 18. 


make good on its promise to force the farm- 
ers to live with their decision under the 
present law? 

Either way it goes things, are going to be 
tough on the Nation's wheat farms, at least 
for a time. The price support level will 
drop drastically and those who choose to 
plant above the allotments granted them by 
the Government will have to take their 
chances in the open market. 

But all these things the farmers knew be- 
fore they trooped to the polls Tuesday to 
reject the marketing quotas. Then why did 
they do it? Why did they take the chance? 

The answer seems to be that the farmers 
are fed up with interference in their busi- 
ness and honestly believe they had better 
take a chance on getting new legislation, or 
competing in a free market. 
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They saw the marketing quotas (which 
limit the amount of grain the farmer can 
grow and sell) as opening the door to even 
more interference in their business. Noth- 
ing Secretary Freeman said served to dispel 
that fear. 

Make no mistake about it, the wheat situa- 
tion is serious. With millions of bushels of 
the grain in Government hands, there is no 
easy way out. If all stored wheat, plus what 
the farmer can produce, should be dumped 
on the open market, the grain would go for 
about 10 cents a bushel, if that much. 

Yet, under years of mandatory production 
control programs, the problem has gone from 
bad to worse. 

It is significant, perhaps, that the farm 
commodities which are doing the best in 
production and in the marketplace, are those 
which have been freed from controls or in 
which Uncle Sam never has been a partner 
of the producer. It is when the Government 
moves in that trouble develops. 

It is doubtful, at this point, whether wheat 
farmers can operate in a free market. But it 
also is obvious that the producers have told 
the Government, in the only way that counts, 
that they want to move toward greater free- 
dom their operations, even at the risk of 
lower prices. 

And certainly the wheat-producing system 
needs a good shaking out. The farmers in 
the vast Wheat Belt, who can operate most 
efficiently, find their allotments cut down 
and down. Even producers of specialty 
wheats, such as those in Michigan, sometimes 
find themselves in trouble. It seems impos- 
sible to write a control program which is 
flexible enough to meet all the needs. 

In any event the farmers have spoken and 
have told Mr. Freeman and Mr. Kennedy they 
want less, not more, control of their opera- 
tions. They showed a brilliant spark of 
independence. 


Civil Defense Officials Praised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
day-to-day rush of our duties, seldom do 
we in the Congress have occasion to take 
note of the quiet, dedicated work being 
carried on by our civil defense officials. 

Though their numbers are few, these 
men and women constitute a devoted 
and conscientious group of public ser- 
vants. Their work seldom hits the head- 
lines, but they daily do battle with pub- 
lic apathy in an effort to build our pre- 
paredness against a day we pray will 
never come. 

The work of these people was brought 
home to me a few weeks ago when I was 
privileged to fake part in a ceremony 
marking a fallout shelter in the Fort 
Worth National Bank Building. 

It was the first fallout shelter official- 
ly marked in Office of Civil Defense Re- 
gion 5, which is under the direction of 
William C. Parker in Denton, Tex. 

Since that time I have been informed 
that Noble Shepherd and the staff of 
the Fort Worth civil defense office have 
carried out a 3-day shelter stocking pro- 
gram called “Operation Big Lift.” A to- 
tal of 478,194 pounds of survival items 
for 47,084 shelter spaces were placed in 
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33 Fort Worth buildings licensed as pub- 
lic fallout shelters. 

Forty-one truck lines, coordinated by 
the Fort Worth chapter of the NDTA, 
donated an estimated $10,000 in equip- 
ment and personnel to handle the move- 
ment. In addition, 89 volunteers assisted 
in the loading and unloading operations 
at the depot and shelter points through- 
out the city. 

To Mr. Parker, Mr. Shepherd and the 
staff and volunteers devoting themselves 
to these efforts, I would like to extend 
my personal thanks and congratula- 
tions. 


The Tortoise Is Winning 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr, WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am certain all of you recall the 
childhood story about the race between 
the tortoise and the hare. As the story 
goes, the tortoise won the race by sheer 
determination and persistence. My fight 
for the concept of true competitive bid- 
ding in military procurement reminds me 
of that story, for my “persistent” efforts 
are bearing fruit. 

One giant step forward in this long 
“race” toward the goal to achieve more 
competition in the manufacture of de- 
fense equipment occurred today when 
the Army canceled a proposed no-com- 
petition purchase of 240 test sets used 
to check operation of a gyromagnetic 
compass. The action came after my 
charge in my speech on the House floor 
yesterday that a false certification of 
“no drawings available” for the produc- 
tion of the equipment was being used to 
shut out competition and channel a con- 
tract to a past producer. 

These charges were substantiated in a 
matter of hours yesterday after I con- 
ferred with Brigadier General Stanwix- 
Hay, Chief of the Army’s Electronics 
Materiel Command in Philadelphia, on 
the telephone. General Stanwix-Hay 
checked into the matter immediately, 
found that I was right and took direct 
action by ordering the procurement for 
the AN/ASM 61 test set—for which $220 
was paid the last time a no-competition 


purchase was arranged—“pulled off the 


street” immediately and requesting a full 
and unbiased investigation by the Army’s 
Inspector General of the obviously false 
certification. Further, he assured me 


that the procurement will be carried out 


under full competitive conditions when 
it is reissued soon, and he warmly 
thanked me for bringing the case to 
light. 

I wish I could get the same coopera- 
tion from other officials when I pinpoint 
waste and worse in defense purchasing 
elsewhere. I congratulate General 
Stanwix-Hay, but at the same time, I 
would suggest the civil or military serv- 
ant who set up the false certification 
should be disciplined severely. If this 
case had gone undetected, the contract 
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would have gone to a favored producer 
at an unchallenged price. Now, I pre- 
dict a bid considerably below $220 per 
unit will result when the 240 test sets 
are bought competitively. I must take 
sharp issue with a system which allows 
such obvious flouting of purchasing reg- 
ulations and the law. There is some- 
thing wrong when a U.S. Congressman 
must investigate and turn up the facts 
that hide behind redtape and fine print. 

To briefly relate the story as it hap- 
pened, upon learning of the false certi- 
fication by the Army, I scrutinized the 
Army’s own files and private business 
sources to prove that the test set had 
been purchased twice before from Wins- 
low Electronics, Asbury Park, N.J., as a 
part of a June 1961 contract, and the 
Government paid $1,000 for and received 
a complete set of manufacturing draw- 
ings for the equipment. Further, this 
equipment is almost exactly the same as 
an earlier test set called the TS—1086. 
Made as a commercial “off the shelf” 
item as early as 1958 by Sorenson & 
Co., Stamford, Conn., this set, too, was 
accompanied by complete drawings. 
Hence, the Army has drawings for both 
sets. 

I hope the Inspector General turns up 
some bodies in his investigation. Such 
people should be severely disciplined as 
an example to others. Once we see a 
few middle-grade paper shufflers pay for 
their mistakes and worse, we will see a 
real clean-up come about in procure- 
ment. The comparatively few bad ap- 
ples in the procurement barrel make all 
the rest look bad. 

A week ago, I lauded two Navy officers 
for stopping a procurement under simi- 
lar conditions. The Navy swept the case 
under the rug. Americans should thank 
General Stanwix-Hay for his action 
which will save tax dollars and improve 
procurement efficiency while exposing 
those who misuse their positions of trust 
and authority. Those who rig purchases 
either through inefficiency or by design 
should not escape punishment while 
those who bring the facts to light and 
cause corrections to be made are being 
praised. 


The Need for Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is much talk these days of the short- 
comings of our Nation's agricultural pro- 
grams. The recent demise of the new 
wheat plan, and other late disclosures, 
point to the need of thorough and sen- 
sible reform: An excellent editorial to 
this effect appears in the May 27 issue 
of the Atlanta Journal, which I insert 
in the Recorp: 

THE NEED von REFORM 

The reform of this country’s agricultural 
program long has seemed a basic thing for 
our economic and social health. 
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It is a system under which the rich get 
richer and the poor move to town to offer 
their skills in a market which does not need 
them. 

Senator HERMAN TALMADGE has been an ad- 
vocate of agricultural reform all his years 
in Washington. 

Where has he gotten? Well, he is making 
haste slowly. It takes a long time before 
Washington learns to listen to a junior 
Senator. 

This year the Senator created quite a 
Splash with his proposal to reform the two- 
Price system (one price for domestic buyers, 
= cheaper price for foreign buyers) for cot- 

m. 


His contentlon is that the system is de- 
Stroying the textile industry. This thesis 
heeds no arguing in this part of the world. 

An analysis last Sunday by Journal Wash- 
ington correspondent Margaret Shannon also 
showed how spectacularly the big farm oper- 
ator was helped and how little the little man 
matters. * 

The big subsidy money goes West, though 
Mississippi still has some operators_of for- 
midable proportions, and South Carolina and 
Alabama a few. 

But the cotton picture is gloomy. The 
textile industry faces ruin through an arti- 
ficially created hazard. 

The small cotton farmer who has survived 
80 far also faces ruin for the same reasons. 

Senator Tarmance offers some common- 
Sense aid to grower and processor. The 
whole country stands in the need of a dose 
of commonsense, but our agricultural setup 
needs it most of all. 


Winning REA Essays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert the at- 
tached winning REA essays in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

These essays, written by Sherrill 
Shadbolt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
George W. Shadbolt of Merriman, Nebr.: 
Sheri Lou Schou, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John H. Schou of Sidney, Nebr.; 
Donna Kay Dent, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Dent of Burwell, Nebr.; and 
Judy Montross, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Montross of North Platte, Nebr., 
are written from their experiences and 
observations of life in our State of Ne- 
braska on the subject, “The Value of 
Rural Electrification in our Home and 
Community.” 

I join the families and friends of these 
young people in a feeling of pride over 
their accomplishments. Their essays are 
well worth reading, and I want to share 
these messages with my friends and col- 
leagues in the Congress: 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(Ey Sherrill Shadbolt, senior, Gordon High 
School, Merriman, Nebr.) 
(Sponsored by the Panhandle Rural Electric 

Membership Association, Alliance, Nebr., 

in cooperation with the Nebraska Rural 

Electric Association) 

We live on a large, modern ranch where 
cheap, convenient power is in demand. 
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REA, as our electrical servant, has provided 
us with this power, saving us time, labor, and 
money. 

Electricity is more convenient than any 
other kind of power. It is clean, avatlable 
at the flick of a switch, and it requires no 
storage space. There are no unsightly tanks, 
dangerous gas lines, or failing pilot lights. 
And, in relation to other prices, electricity 
is one of the cheapest things we can buy. 

Even before the stately electric poles had 
come marching up to our doorstep, we had 
recognized the value of electricity in a mod- 
ern society. We, and ranchers like us, ob- 
tained a measure of electricity from either 
windchargers or diesel plants. 

Ranches have enormous amounts of ma- 
chinery, and machinery needs servicing. To- 
day, the rancher can service his machinery 
at home. Welders, sickle grinders, drills, 
compressors, and a multitude of other elec- 
trical tools are found in the ranch shop. 
The available electrical power required to 
run these tools has sayed the rancher money 
and has speeded up his ranching operations. 

If REA has aided the rancher, it has saved 
his wife. Slaving over a hot wood stove and 
hand-washing stacks of dishes and tons of 
clothes, the ranch wife aged quickly. 

REA has emancipated rural women from 
drudges to modern housewives. The mother 
has been freed from her drudgery, giving her 
more time to devote to her home and chil- 
dren. Electric pumps bring fresh, pure water 
into the house; electric water heaters heat 
it piping hot. The wife often cannot find 
help, but she can buy dishwashers. toasters, 
stoves, and vacuum cleaners. 

Electricity has brightened the home and 
has made it a better place in which to live. 
The flickering kerosene lamps, once found 
in every rural home, are gone now. Rooms, 
bright and cheerful, dispel the gloom of long 
winter months, 

Very rarely does the ranch family have 
time to travel. Entertainment was once 
considered a luxury, but not any more. A 
turn of a knob and the TV screen lights 
up to bring the outside world to them. 
News, religious ams, entertainment, 
and culture are available now to these pre- 
viously isolated families. 

REA has changed the country school as 
radically as it has the homes. Pupils now 
have better facilities surrounding them. 
They have electric lighting, indoor plumb- 
ing. hot water, and in the future—a chance 
to study via television. 

We have come to take electricity for 
granted. It is only when the power goes 
off that we realize how our lives are centered 
around it. It is hard to visualize how our 
grandparents managed without the service 
of the kilowatt. N 

The REA has brought a look of progress 
to a previously Isolated section of the coun- 

The lives and homes of countless rural 
families have been benefited. Rural electric 
power has given us the same opportunities 
and conveniences that the rest of today’s 
society is enjoying. Comparing the way we 
lived even 10 years ago with today, we can 
truly say that electricity and civilization 
go hand in hand. 


THE VALUE or RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Sheri Lou Schou, junior, Sidney High 
School, Sidney, Nebr.) 
(Sponsored by the Wheatbelt Public Power 
District, Sidney, Nebr., in cooperation with 
the Nebraska Rural Electric Association) 
“Let there be light” is a Biblical injunction 
that should be applied before anything else, 
to the farm home, farmyard, and outbutid- 
ings. Correctly applied fixture lighting can 
provide proper balance of the room neces- 
sary to keep various decorating elements in 
their proper perspective. A well-ilghted 
farmyard helps get chores done easier and 
faster, reduces accidents, and discourages 
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prowlers. In the outbuildings good lighting 
is conducive to efficient sanitary operations. 

Rural electric power is the one service 
you buy that costs less today than ever 
before. Lower rates in eastern Nebraska in 
the past few months will result in savings 
averaging more than three-quarter million 
dollars through 1965 to distributing power 
customers of the rural system. 

Electricity is the farmer's hired man. 
Automation enables the farmer of today to 
feed twice as much livestock as before. The 
electrical feed handling setup is rather 
simple, but it does a topnotch job. The time 
saved is invaluable to the farmer. 

The electric motor allows the farmer to 
apply a small amount of power to a task for 
a longer period of time instead of using a 
large amount of power for a shorter period. 
Thereby helping to reduce the peak of farm 
labor. 

Electric heat makes winter work easier. 
Whether it’s a cold born, an icy sidewalk, 
or a nonstarting tractor, electricity can do 
the job. Agriculture is, of course, the great 
power-consuming industry of modern so- 
ciety. The farmer uses more power to do 
his work than any other industry, except 
transportation. In his search for cheaper 
forms of power, the farmer has utilized the 
wind, animals, falling water, gasoline mo- 
tors, and the human body. In the past 20 
years the American farmer has had the mira- 
cle of electric power. This fluid energy is 
cheaper, more efficient, and more pliable than 
any other form of energy. 

The valiant struggle of American farmers 
to secure light and power is one of the heart- 
ening chapters in the history of our national 
development. 

The age of electrical agriculture lies ahead. 
The farmer himself, an innate conservative, 
has only begun to comprehend what elec- 
tric power means in his work. Electricity 
is now enabling him to process much of his 
produce right on the farm. With the help 
of electric power he can perform some of 
the basic processing jobs, get higher prices 
for his crops, reduce spoilage en route to 
market, and is able to reduce the high toll 
taken by rodents, weevils, mold, and fire 
that proper handling by new methods largely 
eliminates. 

A year from now, it’s possible we may be 
lights our homes, milking our cows, or cook- 
ing our meals with electricity made by atomic 
energy. By mid-1963 a nuclear powerplant 
will be feeding electricity into a high-voltage 
grid system that covers part of Nebraska. 

Truly, rural electricity does so much— 
costs so little—serving you in the home—on 
the job. 


PUBLIC POWER In NEBRASKA 


(By Donna Kay Dent, senior, Burwell High 
School, Burwell, Nebr.) 
(Sponsored by the Loup Valleys Rural Public 

Power District, Ord, Nebr., in cooperation 

with the Nebraska Rural Electric Asso- 

ciation) 

Reaching out my hand through the dark- 
ness I felt my fingers touch power. I grasped 
power and held it in my hand, Yes, power 
was there, there at my fingertips waiting to 
do my work, however, I realized if I wanted 
power to work for me I must work for her 
first. 


I looked into time and saw many things. 
I could see before me troubles, hardships and 
hard work. Many believed I would be the 
last to begin an t in socialism, 
but I knew I could do it. Had I not been 
called the great desert? Now I was dressed 
in a beautiful coat of green. I am a part 
of America. I have the chance to improve. 
I realized this when I was the desertland. 
I was poor, but I had the chance to turn into 
a land of many riches. Again it was time 
to turn toward better things. The upheaval 
of the 1930’s was giving me this chance. 
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My people worked hard to pass the Ena- 
bling Act. After the third reading the House 
passed it 71 to 24. The Loup River Public 
Power District was the first to be organized 
under the new law, but tho Sutherland 
project, known to many of you as the Platte 
Valley Public Power and Irrigation District, 
was first when it came to roosiving a grant 
and loan from the Public Works Administra- 
tion which enabled it to be the first one to 
finish her project. The tricounty project 
did cost me a lot of money, but it was also 
the largest. What a suceoss has come out 
of that one. 

The power was there, It was coming to 
life, but I could not have done all this if 
it had not been for my managers. Donald 
D. Price, I shall never forget him for he 
was the first chief engineer. George E. John- 
son has worked in Nebraska power develop- 
ment longer than any man still living. A 
man with unusual abilities to organize and 
promote, was Harold Kramer. 

Many people wonder if thay are getting 
this power and good service at the lowest 
price. I am proud that I ean say to my 
people they pay only $6.04 per 250 kilowatts 
while the national average is $7.10. I can 
also say to my neighbors, Kansas and Colo- 
rado, my rates are from 72 to 40 cents less 
than yours. 

Power development is really an effort of 
the farm people to better their land; however, 
public power has also added to my recrea- 
tional facilities such as hunting, swimming, 
and camping. Home utilities are available. 

Changes may be needed in the future to 
Some are 


I hold in my band public power. 


THE VALVE OP RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
Home AND COMMUNTTY 
(By Judy Montross, junior, North Platte 
High School, North Platte, Nebr.) 
(Sponsored by the Dawson Public Power Dis- 
trict, Lexington, Nebr., in cooperation with 
the Nebraska Rural Electric Association) 


Before daybreak yard lights are blinking 


Her elec- 


same time she can be running a load of- 


just a few steps to her matching clothes 
dryer. In many cases, the homes, them- 
selves, are heated by electricity. 

With the use of electric heat lamps more 
and more baby chickens and pigs can be 
saved during cold weather. This same elec- 
tricity will keep their water from 
freezing. No longer is it necessary to carry 
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heavy buckets of water, for it Is piped from 
electric pumps directly to the stock. 

When the day is over and the farmer comes 
home from a hard day’s work, he is ready 
to sit down and read the newspaper by elec- 
tric lamplight instead of a dim kerosene 
light.. He is able to take a relaxing shower 
because of the hot water heated by his elec- 
tric water heater, 

The farmer uses his radio to find out if 
the grain market Is going up or down, and if 
the weather is going to be favorable for 
fieldwork. He turns to television for in- 
formation and entertainment. 

In the summertime, our valley is a beau- 
tiful green patchwork of corn and alfalfa 
fields. During the hot dry days. it isa won- 
derful sight to sce all the sprinklers gotng 
on the alfalfa fields and irrigation water 
running down the corn rows. A few short 
years back the farmer watched the sky with 
anxious eyes as his flelds burned; he now can 
etart his electric water pumps and watch the 
parched earth soak up the needed water. 

These are a few of the many ways in which 
rural electrification is of value to my com- 
munity. 


The Potential of Private Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, H, Lewis 
Rietz, executive vice president of the 
Great Southern Life Insurance Co. of 
Houston, Tex., addressed the chamber of 
commerce’s workshop on meeting the 
health needs of the aged as a part of the 
chamber’s 5ist annual meeting. Mr. 
Rietz gave an excellent picture of the 
progress that has been made by our pri- 
vate health insurance industry and fore- 
cast future progress for the industry. 
The success which the health insurance 
mechanism has achieved deserves the 
fullest attention of our people, for in it 
we have the basic answer to assuring 
that everyone, young and old, will be able 
to finance the costs of our increasingly 
expensive, and increasingly effective, 
medical care. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Rietz’ address in the 
Recorp at this point: 

THE POTENTIAL OF PRIVATE HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


(By H. Lewis Rietz) 

In opening these remarks I should make 
it clear that I have great confidence in the 
potential and capacity of voluntary health 
insurance to meet in full the prepayment 
need of the vast majority of Americans 
irrespective of their age. My confidence Is 
based on participating in and observing the 
the 


d 

potential of voluntary prepayment plans by 
the advocates of compulsory governmental 
action in this area. 

The real origin of yoluntary prepayment 
mechanisms for health care costs goes back 
only about 30 years and the advocates of 
governmental intervention in this area have 
always depreciated its potential. Their early 
predictions and conclusions as to the poten- 
tial of the voluntary system have been 
entirely wrong, as I believe the present pre- 
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dictions and conclusions of such advocates 
will prove to be over the years to come. For 
example, in 1938, when only 8 percent of 
our population had any form of yoluntary 
coverage against health care costs, the Na- 
tional Health Conference concluded that, 
“Voluntary sickness insurance without sub- 
sidy or other encouragement through official 
action has nowhere shown the possibility cf 
reaching more than a small fraction of these 
who need its protection.” Ten years later 
when 42 percent of our population had some 
such protection, the then Federal Social 
Security Administrator, in a report to the 
President said, “At a maximum only about 
half the families in the United States can 
afford even a moderately comprehensive 
health insurance plan on a voluntary basis.” 
Today, 76 percent of our civilian population 
enjoy the benefits of voluntary health in- 
surance. Equally or more significant is the 
fact that substantially over half of our popu- 
lation aged 65 and over now have such insur- 
ance protection. The substantial protection 
now in effect for this segment of our popula- 
tion has evolved almost entirely during the 
last 15 years with very rapid growth in both 
numbers covered and scope of benefits pro- 
vided in the last 5 years. 

Without going into detail the report sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to the House Ways and Means 
Committee in July of 1961 entiticd “Health 
Insurance for the Aged” contains numerous 
Statements and conclusions depreciating 
both the accomplishments and potential of 
voluntary health insurance which are con- 
trary to the record and which I am convinced 
will be proven wrong over a very short period 
of years. 

The remarkable accomplishment in the 
marketplace has been the development of 
coverages over a period of about 30 years 
which provide protection to 140 million 
Americans, constituting 76 percent of our 
civilian population. It is substantial evi- 
dence that the prepayment concept for 
medical costs which had to be sold vigorously 
and laboriously during its years has achieved 
a remarkable degree of public acceptance. 
The whole structure of the voluntary prepay- 
ment system has been subject for at least 
half of its history to serious challenges by 
the liberals and welfare advocates in our 
society. Some 6 years ago, faced with these 
continuing challenges, the health insurance 
business undertook serious studies by highly 
capable and responsible people to delineate 
its responsibilities and pinpoint its obliga- 
tions in our social-economic system. Highly 
important principles and definite and spe- 
cific recommendations for their achievement 
were set forth. In part the statement of 
principles provided: 

“The Health Insurance Association of 
America recognizes the social responsibility 
and the economic necessity of providing ade- 
quate health insurance to all of the people 
of the United States who can be reached 
through established insurance institutions 
operating in a free and competitive market. 

“It is reasonable to believe that the prob- 
lem of financing health care costs of future 
older persons will be substantially eliminated 
through proved and time-tested voluntary 
mechanisms presently in operation. Mean- 
while, the health insurance business recog- 
nizes the vital need for still more intensi- 
fied efforts promptly to provide adequate op- 
portunity and encouragement for the aged 
to insure themselves against the cost of 
medical care. 

“Through the following of established in- 
surance approaches and techniques, the 
health insurance business is now and will in 
the future effectively provide the aged with 
adequate health insurance.” 

I am happy to report that these were not 
high-sounding words adopted solely for press 
release purposes, but became serious chal- 
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lenges to all responsible segments of our 
voluntary prepayment system. During the 
very few years since the industry meeting at 
which these principles were adopted, we have 
seen the rapid development of (1) mass en- 
roliment programs whereby insurance is 
offered to persons aged 65 and older regard- 
less of condition of health; (2) the rapid 
entry of many companies into the fleld of 
hospital, surgical, and medical expense pol- 
icies which are guaranteed renewable for life; 
(2) the extension of group insurance cover- 
ages to retired employees elther through con- 
tinuation under the group plan or by con- 
version to an individual policy; and (4) a 
real breakthrough in the coverages afforded 
by the development of the Connecticut 65 
plan, and later the New York and Massachu- 
setts 65 plans, which offer both basic hospital 
and surgical and optional major medical 
coverages with limits as high as $10,000 to 
the present aged without evidence of insur- 
ability. 

In July 1961 when the insurance industry 
presented its testimony in opposition to the 
King-Anderson bills, our studies indicated 
that 53 percent of our population aged 65 
and over had some form of voluntary health 
insurance coverage. An earlier Government 
study, in 1959, showed that 53 percent of the 
aged 65 to 74 had coverage and 33 percent 
of those aged 75 and over had such protec- 
tion. Taking these figures into account, and 
recognizing the difficulty of projections, we 
presented testimony before the House Ways 
and Means Committee which included cover- 
age projections for the year 1969. Our me- 
dian estimate was that by 1969 about 57 per- 
cent of our population then aged 75 and over 
would have such coverage with the prospect 
that the actual coverage ratio could very 
possibly exceed 60 percent. For the age 
group 65 to 74 we estimated that about 75 
percent would have such and that 
the coverage ratio might well approach 85 
percent, the level now prevalling for the total 
population in the Northeastern and North 
Central States. Weighing these figures to- 
gether for the projected age distribution of 
our population over age 65 in 1969, we con- 
cluded that we could expect on a conserva- 
tive basis to have 68 percent of all persons 
over age 65 insured and that the ratio might 
well reach 75 percent. 

When we deal with a business providing 
coverage to 140 million people, of which pos- 
sibly as many as 11 million are over age 65, 
the problem of maintaining continuous 
statistical information for all categories 
where it would be nice to know the facts and 
details assumes the magnitude of the prob- 
lem confronting the Census Bureau. For 
reasons of expense which, of course, must 
ultimately be borne by our insureds, the 
statistical studies have of necessity been done 
periodically and directed to the broader areas 
of factual information. Hence, coverage and 
benefit payment data by age group is not 
avatiable. 

However, those of us who are active in this 
business on a day-to-day basis know that 
growth is continuing at a rapid rate and the 
extension of coverage among our senior citi- 
zens is progressing more rapidly than among 
the population as a whole. From the data 
available for use in preparation of our testi- 
mony in opposition to the King-Anderson 
bills before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, we know that the percéntage of per- 
sons aged 75 and over having voluntary cov- 
erage was 15 percent in March of 1952, 
reached 24 percent in September 1956, and 
grew to 33 percent by mid- 1959. In both the 
September 1956 and the mid-1959 studies the 
coverage level for persons aged 75 and over 
was almost exactly 75 percent of the cover- 
age level for persons 65 to 74 years of age in 
the March 1952 and September 1956 studies, 
respectively. Using this 75-percent factor I 

would now estimate that the present cover- 
age level in the 75 and over age group is at 
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least 40 percent. Similarly, by extrapolation 
from data pertaining to the age 65 to 74 
group, I believe current coverage levels on 
people aged 65 to 74 exceeds 60 percent. 
Combining these estimates our coverage 
level is probably close to 60 percent for ages 
65 and over with almost 11 million persons 
having some protection. This would indicate 
an increase in numbers covered of 2 million 
in a little over 2 years. 

These estimates take into account the im- 
pact that State 65 Plans in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New York have had on 
high age coverages, as well as the rapid ex- 
tension and revision of group plans to pro- 
vide continuation of benefits into retire- 
ment years. A study reported recently by 
the Health Insurance Institute indicates that 
for new group insurance cases installed in 
1959, 55 percent of the employees insured 
were covered under plans which provided for 
continuation after retirement. Only 3 years 
later, in 1962, over 80 percent of the em- 
ployees insured under new group plans pro- 
vided for continuation of coverage after 
retirement, While these figures relate to 
newly installed group insurance plans, the 
rate at which older plans are being amended 
to provide continuation of coverage into re- 
tirement years and, in many cases, to ex- 
tend coverages to previously retired employ- 
ees is certain to have an important impact 
on both our present and future senior citi- 
zens. 

Important also in these considerations is 
the question of level or adequacy of cover- 
age. Once the advantages of a prepayment 
mechanism for medical costs were appreci- 
ated by the American people, willingness to 
purchase broader coverages at higher pre- 
mium costs has produced phenomenal 
growth in benefit payments due to rapid up- 
grading of adequacy of benefits. Several 
surveys have been made which reveal the 
public demand and appreciation for prepay- 
ment programs. One survey among women 
readers of the Good Housekeeping magazine, 
as reported in their August 1961 issue, re- 
vealed that 85 percent of these families had 
hospitalization insurance and liked it; 78 
percent described their protection as ade- 
quate; 34 percent voiced a willingness to 
pay higher premiums for increased protec- 
tion. Similar findings, but with slightly 
lower percentages, were reported with re- 
spect to surgical and medical expense in- 
surance coverages. The rapid broadening 
of the scope of coverage is fully revealed by 
the fact that from 1951 to 1961 the number 
of people covered under the voluntary sys- 
tem increased by 60 percent, while the bene- 
fit payments increased by almost exactly 
300 percent. 

Within the pattern of hospital and surgi- 
cal coverages, higher limits, longer benefit 
periods under policies issued at the higher 
ages and guaranteed renewable for life have 
come rapidly. Major medical expense in- 
surance has won rapid acceptance with the 
number of people enjoying its broad ben- 
efits, growing from 108,000 in 1951 to over 
34 million in 1961, Many group policies ex- 
tending benefits into retirement years are 
major medical plans and we can confidently 
expect continued rapid growth in high age 
coverage under such plans. 

While major medical per se constituted 2 
breakthrough in breadth and adequacy of 
benefits available, a significant breakthrough 
in breadth and adequacy occurred with the 
implementation of the Connecticut 65 plan 
offering $5,000 and $10,000 maximum limit 
major medical benefits to all Connecticut 
citizens over age 65. Under the Connecticut 
65 plan individuals could enroll for a $5,000 
or $10,000 maximum benefit major medical 
plan either with or without a basic hospital 
and surgical plan, Eighty-five percent en- 
rolled for the major medical only with the 
$10,000 maximum plan favored by almost 3 to 
1, Interestingly, the average age of the en- 
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rollees was 75 and I understand about the 
same average age evolved in the other two 
States where similar plans have been im- 
plemented; namely, Massachusetts and New 
York. About 200,000 aged people have now 
been afforded broad coverages under state- 
wide 65“ plans in these three States—all 
accomplished in less than 2 years since the 
first enrollment in Connecticut in September 
1961. Moreover, several other important 
States populationwise are now considering 
similar plans, including my own State of 
Texas, also California and Ohlo. 

Benefit adequacy is available under the 
voluntary system for all age groups and 
under several different marketing approaches. 
Real and substantial progress is evident in 
upgrading the scope of benefits our people 
enjoy. 

By 1961 the voluntary system had extended 
coverage to over 80 percent of the civilian 
population in 10 States, including such 
heavy populated States as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan, and in 
5 of these States the percentage of the 
civilian population covered exceeded 85 per- 
cent, Recognizing that in a dynamic econ- 
omy we will always have some element who 
through improvidence, misfortune or other- 
wise are unable to care for themselves and 
these are the persons for whom present gov- 


nomic situation is such that they do not 
need or want prepayment’ protection for 
medical-care costs, With these groups in 
mind we may well be reaching the saturation 
point in some of these population areas. 

As businessmen interested in the volun- 
tary system, our effort will naturally turn to 
continued rapid upgrading of coverages in 
force and to more concentrated efforts to 
increase the percentage covered in areas 
which have lagged somewhat behind the 
States indicated. The unique accomplish- 
ments over a short period of 30 years gives 
reason for confidence in the ability of the 
American people to voluntarily provide for 
their health care needs with only a Limited 
area of indigent and medically indigent 
which our society has and should continue to 
provide for through a combination of private 
and governmental means. 


Stop the Moon-Doggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 26, 1963. 

This letter is written by a former dis- 
tinguished Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Honorable Hamilton 


We can well consider Mr. Fish's sug- 
gestion and I believe that many Mem- 
bers of both the House and Senate will 
agree with his conclusions. 

STOP THE Moon-DoccLe 
To the HERALD TRIBUNE: 

I want to congratulate Senator FULBRIGHT 
for denouncing the $20 billion moon-doggle. 
The crash effort to reach the moon first is a 
shameful waste. Who cares who gets there 
first? There is probably nothing on the 
moon anyhow. And if it developed there 
were moon people, I am afraid we would soon 
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be sending a billion dollars of foreign aid 
to them 


Instead we should spend more money on 
our schools, particularly our technical and 
Engineering 


100,000 engineers annually to our 25,000. 
Why not place Admiral Rickover in charge 
of a Government nuclear and scientific 
academy? 

HAMILTON FISH. 


“Thresher” Postscript 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Navy 
Times of May 29, 1963, carries a poignant 
letter from a Navy wife about the sub- 
marine Thresher, and the personnel 
aboard her, I agree with Navy Times 
that this is an inspiring letter which 
should be seen by as many people as 
possible. 

The letter follows: 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The Thresher's loss on 
April 10 with 129 Navy men profoundly 
moved, not only the Navy, but the Nation 
as a whole. The following letter ls from a 
Navy wife, Mrs. Cynthia N. Scales. She is 
the wife of Lt. Richard H. Seales (“Dick” in 
the letter), of Thresher’s sister ship, Tinosa. 
She is writing to her husband's parents, Mr. 
aa reig John G. Scales, of Grosse Pointe, 


PortsmoutsH, NH. 
April 22, 1963. 

Dearest Evy anp Jac: The last of the 
memorial services are over, and numbness 
is slowly giving way to an acceptance of 
what has seemed more like a nightmare to 
be resigned and lived with. We lost five 
friends when Thresher went down, not our 
closest and dearest, but that has made it no 
less A 

Perhaps now I can say what I wanted to 
tell you over the phone and couldn't. It 
would be better, I suppose, coming from Dick, 
but it's unlikely that power range testing 
aboard Tinosa will afford him the opportu- 
nity to sit down and write for another week. 

And the time for this letter is now. 

I can't presume to guess the depth of your 
anxiety just now, nor have I hopes of saying 
anything to appreciably lessen it. I’ve only 
to be reminded of a few things you said over 
dinner at Lamie’s Tavern last spring, Evy, to 
have a pretty good idea of what you've been 
going through these past 12 heartbreaking 
days. 

I've even shared your feelings to some 
degree, of late. Guess I wouldn't be a nor- 
mal wife if I didn’t. In many ways of course, 
a Navy wife doesn't fit the standards of 
normalcy that measure her civilan counter- 


part. 

Fear for my husband's safety in the line 
of duty is no greater than yours for Jack, 
for instance, at the wheel of his car in heavy 
traffic. 

An awareness of the risks Involved is al- 
Ways present in both of us, but fears are 
kept in check by our confidence in them 
in their equipment—in Dick's case, a 


It would be a hopeless task to try sharing 
my feelings with you on this point, for they 
can be acquired only gradually, in the course 
of living this life. You don't, and because 
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of this, I can appreciate how much harder 
it is to be a submariner’s mother than his 
wife, 

The Navy of daddy's day and the Navy of 
today are so dissimilar that my indoctrina- 
tion into the life in general, and submarin- 
ing in particular, has been as unique an 
experience for me as for any other civillan- 
born Navy wife. And I've learned to love it. 
Perhaps I have little choice—Dick loves it. 
and I love him; and my pride in him defies 
expression. 

It’s not an easy life, Heaven knows. There 
are days (roughly 3 a week since Thanks- 
giving) when Id like to scuttle the whole 
U.S. fleet and escape to a cave on the side 
of an isolated mountain, just to retaste the 
joys of that grand old institution of to- 
getherness known as The Family. 

But let a civilian aim one word of criticism 
at the Navy, and I fly to its defense like a 
lioness protecting her newborn cubs. Even 
now., More now, in fact, than ever before. 

For at its core, the Navy is people—a 
strangely wonderful breed of people, liberally 
endowed with the same faults and foibles 
that characterize human beings in every 
walk of life, but still undefinably special. 

And tragedy has an odd way of bringing 
out the best in those most directly touched 
by it. Weakness suddenly turns to strength, 
loyalties sharpen, thoughts of self are for- 
gotten in an instinctive awareness of the 
needs of others, and strangers unite, bound 
only by the grief they share and by an im- 
passioned willingness to help wherever and 
however they can. 

You, Evy, with all your experience in 
club work, know what it is to chairman a 
committee and to recruit the workers to fill 
it—sometimes no easy task. I hedded up a 
committee of sorts last week, on the sug- 
gestion of Capt. Feder's wife, to organize a 
nursery in one of the buildings in the yard, 
offering free baby sitting to all Thresher 
wives for the long day of Protestant and 
Catholic memorial services, Wednesday. 

I hadn't a long list of names from which to 
recruit my helpers. Portsmouth is a Navy 
yard, not a base, and at present, there are 
only three ward rooms of wives plus a hand- 
ful of girls married to officers attached to the 
yard. 

And it wasn't a small favor I was asking. 
There could be 96 children over there, divided 
between two groups, the majority of them 
under school age, 

In effect, it would mean asking a Protes- 
tant, for example, to hire a sitter for her 
own children from 11:00 in the morning, sit 
with the first group of children during the 
Catholic service and the cardinal’s private 
audience for Thresher wives following, dash 
home to change and return to the yard for 
Protestant services. 

It would be a long day, not am easy one, 
sure, and expensive, to boot. I figured I 
could get by with a total of five girls, in 
addition to myself, or three per service. 

After 15 minutes on the phone, I had a 
total of nine. Three of them, having heard 
about the idea via the grapevine, phoned me 
to volunteer their services. 

Almost as deepseated as everyone's grief, 
it seemed, was a sense of frustration in being 
unable to do enough to help. So ts it still, 
and will it continue to be, for it’s now, in the 
quiet aftermath of disaster, with the initial 
shock subsiding, that the wives will feel the 
full impact of their terrible loss. 

In a matter of days, the real loneliness will 
set in. Their needs will be greatest then, 
and they'll not be left to face them alone 
simply because the worst is over for the 
rest of us. 

You see, this is our Navy, and Thresher’s 
loss was our common loss. This is the feel- 
ing that I would share with you. The sub 
service has always come into its share of 

as “one big, happy family.” 

Well, we're not happy 
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family, all the same, drawn more closely 
than ever before by ties as strong as those 
of blood. Dick and I are proud and grateful 
to be a part of it. 

Tragedy then, has strangely strengthened, 
rather than shaken, our allegiance to this 
way of life and underscored our determina- 
tion to remain a part of it. I don't Imagine 
your hearts will be gladdened at the news, 
but the decision is irreversible, and it’s only 
right that you should know of it. 

Oh, I still hang on to that “ivy covered 
cottage” that’s a part of every woman's 
dream. Someday, if a relaxation of world 
tension and partial disarmament lighten the 
burden of the military services, Dick will 
reevaluate his worth to the Navy. But not 
now; not even soon, and more because of 
Thresher than in spite of her, 

A hundred and twenty-nine men carried 
an ideal to their common grave, and for Dick 
to leave submarines now would be to turn 
his back on them and the ideal for which 
they gave their lives. 

The safeguarding of this Nation against 
the terrible threats that face it is all-im- 
portant, and the honor of shouldering even 
a small part of that burden is its own reward. 

Putting it in simpler terms, someone has 
to do this. And in this sophisticated age of 
ours, when patriotism is corny to some, and 
you hear others expounding that it is smarter 
to be a healthy coward than a dead hero, it 
should be comforting to know that out of a 
thousand Americans who ask: 

“Why me?” there are still one or two who 
will answer, “Why not me?” 

There will be resignations from the sub- 
marine fleet as a direct result of Thresher's 
tragic end. If there are men of special 
training and talents, such as Dick’s, who can 
be lured back into civilian life just for the 
promise of personal gains in private indus- 
try, surely there are as many who will leave 
in a greater hurry when they feel that their 
very skins are at stake. 

And without malice, I think that perhaps 
the Navy will be a stronger, stabler force for 
their having left it. I should not have to 
tell you that it is not for any lack of love 
for Dick that I haven't even brought up the 
subject. 

For one thing, it would do absolutely no 
good, In truth, if I thought there were the 
slightest chance that a wife's selfish whin- 
ing could move Dick an inch from his chosen 
course, I’d lose much of my respect for him. 
Deep inside, I think you would too. 

Nor is it likely that his Judgment could 
be influenced markedly by the old standby 
of all pleas for resignation * * * “for the good 
of the children.” A man has obligations to 
his family, certainly, but by what reasoning 
can these be better served outside of the 
Navy? It's for us, for you, for our children 
and their contemporaries, for the country 
that our generation will one day put into 
mor hands, that he must stay. Be proud of 


Tinosa will go to sea soon, probably next 
month, for her initial sea trials. I thought 
that Thresher’s loss would delay the first 
underway for a month or so, but it appears 
how that it will not. I'm not afraid, for I 
know this ship’s complement of officers and 
men for the stubborn, immovable, hatchet- 
Swinging perfectionists they are. 

When the time comes, if they say that the 
ship and they themselves are ready, they'll 
be ready. Just what happened aboard 
Thresher is not yet known. There are prob- 
ably as many opinions as there are men in- 
volved in the task of unravelling the mystery, 
and they're not helped of course by that fact 
that most of the tangible evidence continues 
to elude the, ships searching for it in 8,400 
feet of water. 

That a flaw exists In the original design of 
Thresher class subs is still a possibility, al- 
though Permit and Plunger have operated 
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successfully at test depth, as had Thresher 
herself prior to overhaul. 

Rest assured that until they've ruled out 
the chance of a design flaw altogether, 
Thresher-class submarines, and this of course 
includes Tinosa, will be limited to a depth 
known safe even for Thresher herself on her 
last day of operations. 

The Navy isn't ready to take chances with 
human life. From the greenest recruit in 
San Dicgo to the top brass in Washington, 
Thresher’s loss has dealt the death blow to 
whatever cockiness and complacency had 
arisen out of the nuclear ficet’s spotless rec- 
ord of 11 years’ standing. 

None of us will ever be quite the same. 
Even Portsmouth has changed. It’s nothing 
you can put your finger on, just a feeling 
that pervades the military and civilians alike, 
and one that seems destined to remain long 
after the board of inquiry proceedings have 
left the front pages. 


Part I. “The Elite and the Electorate,” the 
True New Frontier Philosophy, Ex- 
pressed by Senators Fulbright and 
Clark, es More Power for the President, 
Less for Congress and the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with grave concern the articles submit- 
ted for the symposium on the subject 
“The Elite and the Electorate” or “Is 
Government by the People Possible?” 
sponsored by the Fund for the Republic’s 
Center for the Study of Democratic in- 
stitutions by Senators J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas, and JOSEPH S. 
CLARK, of Pennsylyania, discussing the 
former herein. 

Senator Fu.ericur spoke on the sub- 
ject “Is Government by the People Pos- 
sible?” and answers the question in the 
first sentence of his article, thus: : 

The question before us can be answered 
simply: Government by the people is possible 
but highly improbable. 


This statement and conclusion in itself 
is alarming enough, but when coupled 
with other observations, gives cause for 
real concern as to the outspoken critics 
of the traditional American concept of 
“Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people.” 

Senator FULBRIGHT, who is chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee concluded that “we must contem- 
plate the further enhancement of Presi- 
dential authority in foreign affairs” and 
surprisingly reaches that conclusion on 
the basis of two premises which he feels 
dictates the downgrading of congres- 
sional constitutional functions in for- 
eign policy. The premises he uses are, 
first, that the foreign policy difficulties of 
the Kennedy administration are to be 
blamed on “diffusion of authority be- 
tween and within the executive and leg- 
islative branches” and second, that the 
foreign policy powers of Congress under 


the Constitution enable it to implement, 
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modify, or thwart the President's policy, 
but not itself to initiate or shape policy.” 

Senator FULBRIGHT suggests that the 
President become endowed with greater 
power and authority, resulting obviously 
in the diminution of congressional powers 
by acquiescence, because “the Presiden- 
tial Office is the only one under our con- 
stitutional system that constitutes a 
forum for moral and political leadership 
on a national scale.” In support of this 
he quotes Walter Lippmann who makes 
an amazing and almost unbelievably 
broad indictment of representative gov- 
ernment in stating “a functional de- 
rangement of the relationship between 
the mass of the people and the govern- 
ment” has developed and that “the peo- 
ple have acquired power which they are 
incapable of exercising and the govern- 
ments they elect have lost powers which 
they must recover if they are to govern.” 
He follows this with a general downgrad- 
ing of the Congressman's will or ability 
to make basic decisions in the interests 
of the Nation. 

The article follows verbatim, with an 
editorial from the Chicago Tribune of 
May 28, 1963, commenting thereon en- 
titled: “A Proposal To Junk the 
Republic.” 

[From the Chicago Tribune, May 28, 1963] 
A PROPOSAL To JUNE THE REPUBLIC 


Never before in our history would a poli- 
tician in the position of Senator J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, have dared suggest, 
as the Senator has, that we scrap our con- 
stitutional system of checks and balances 
and make it impossible for Congress to 
“thwart” the President’s plans. He would 
have been instantly, almost universally, and 
justifiably denounced as a traitor to the prin- 
ciples upon which this Republic was founded. 

Yet such is precisely the proposal now 
made by Mr. FULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and an- 
other Democrat, Senator JOSEPH CLARK, of 
Pennsylvania, in a pamphlet issued by the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions under the suggestive title, “The Elite 
and the Electorate.” 

“The foreign policy powers of Congress 
under the Constitution,” Mr. FULBRIGHT com- 
plains, “enable it to implement, modify, or 
thwart the President’s proposals, * * * The 
defects of Congress as an institution reflect 
the defects of classical democratic thought.” 

Defects? Maybe there are defects in Con- 
gress, but where have the most dangerous 
mistakes been made? Who fumbled the Bay 
of Pigs invasion by pulling off air cover? 
Who tells us that we must allow the Govern- 
ment to manage our news? Certainly not 
Congress; these mistakes can be blamed 
solely on the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, whose powers Mr. FULBRIGHT would 
increase 7 


Indeed Mr. FuitsrIGHT himself is for 
Managed news. “Public opinion,” he says, 
“must be educated and led * è.. This is 
preeminently a task for Presidential leader- 
ship.” 

The Constitution, in- Mr. Futericut’s opin- 
ion, is hopelessly outdated. “Government 
by the people is possible, but highly im- 
probable.” Which means, we suppose, that 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars were 
fought in vain, and that the Gettysburg 
Address can be relegated to the file of his- 
torical trivia. The electorate are incapable, 
through thelr Representatives in Congress, 
of running the country; their duties must 
be handed over to the elite, who, we suppose, 
inhabit the west wing of the White House 
and the executive departments. 

Congressmen are too susceptible to pressure 
groups, according to Mr. FULBRIGHT. “Too 
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often, decisions of principle are postponed 
or neglected, and opportunities lost. 
The source of this malady is the diffusion 
of authority between the executive and legis- 
lative branches.” 

Does Mr. FULBRIGHT suggest that em- 
ployees of the executive departments are im- 
mune to pressure? Does he prefer the risk 
of bad decisions made by executive fiat to 
the chance that good programs may occa- 
sionally be delayed by Congress? Does he 
forget that Congress is there as much to 
prevent mad programs as to enact good ones? 

In the past, we repeat, Mr. FULBRICHT 
would not have dared make such sugges- 
tions. But now we're on a New Frontier, 
where the President can casually dismisg the 
Constitution as something “written under 
entirely different conditions,” and where 
Ambassador Stevenson can deplore old- 
fashioned patriotism as an obstacle to the 
hegemony of the United Nations. 

And a leading member of the Kennedy 
team asks us to junk our heritage and sub- 
stitute the volatile sort of autocracy which 
General de Gaulle has imposed in France, 
We're asked to submit to the sort of one-man 
rule which exists under Mayor Daley in Chi- 
cago, where crooked elections are the order 
of the day. 

Let us not forget that this is the same Mr. 
FuULERIGHT who accused President Eisenhower 
of muzzling the generals, inhibiting free 
speech, and usurping the powers of 
What better evidence is.there that his latest 
proposal is designed not simply to subordi- 
nate Congress to the President, but to sub- 
ordinate all opposition, and indeed the whole 
electorate, to the will of a clique which 
presumptuously regards itself as the elite? 

THE ELITE AND THE ELECTORATE 
(By Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT) 

The on before us can be answered 
simply: government by the people is possible 
but highly improbable. The difficulties of 
pha are manifest throughout the 
world. 

The history of political thought in the 
last century and a half is largely one of qual- 
ification, modification, and outright repudia- 
tion of the heady democratic optimism of the 
18th century. “The play is still on,” writes 
Carl Becker, “and we are still betting on free 
dom of the mind, but the outcome seems 
now somewhat more dubious than it did 
in Jefferson’s time, because a century and 
a half of experience makes it clear that men 
do not in fact always use their freedom of 
speech and of the press in quite the rational 
and disinterested way they are supposed to.” 

The major preoccupation of democratic 
thought in our time has been its continuing 
and troubled effort to reconcile the irrefut- 
able evidences of human weakness and irra- 
tionality, which modern history has so abun- 
dantly provided, with a political philosophy 
whose very foundation is the assumption of 
human ess and reason. The dilemma 
has troubled all of the free societies of the 
West, none more so than the United States, 
whose national experience until a genera- 
tion ago seemed to represent the realization 
of classical democratic theory. 

In addition to defects of concept and con- 
tent, classical democratic thought is marked 
by a strikingly unhistoric spirit. It grandly 
and inexplicably conceived of democratic so- 
ciety as an organ created by a single act of 
human will and reason, ignoring the empiri- 
cal lessons of the centuries of English history 
through which representative government 
had been tortuously evolving in the face of 
numberless obstacles and diversions. If 
Englishmen could fall prey to such delusions, 
it was far easier for Americans, whose revo- 
lution lent some credence to the abstractions 
of rationalist philosophy. 

The revolutionaries of 1776 inherited a 
society that was already the freest in the 
world. Its freedom was bulit on solid foun- 
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dations of English traditions and constitu- 
tional principles, which formed the bed- 
rock of future stability. The revolution was 
not directed against a feudal ancien regime 
but against the most liberal and progressive 
monarchy of Europe, whose oppression of 
the colonists had consisted in recent and 
limited infringements on long-established 
rights: The great advantage of America, 
said Alexis de Tocqueville in a profound in- 
sight, lay in not having had to endure a 
democratic revolution. 

The American experience has thus had the 
appearance but not the reality of a society 
bullt by fiat to the specifications of ra- 
tionalist philosophy. We have been per- 
mitted the romance of imagining ourselves 
revolutionaries when in fact our democracy 
is the product of long tradition and evolu- 
tion. The mischief of our rationalist illu- 
sion is that it leads to erroneous inferences 
about our own free society and about the 

of government by the people else- 
where in the world. Most notably, it blinds 
us to the powerful limitations on human 
action imposed by history, to the incalcu- 
lable difficulties of building a free society, 
and to the basic incapacity of man to create 
‘viable institutions out of the abstractions 
of pure reason, Society, said Edmund 
Burke, is Indeed a contract, but as the ends 
of such a partnership cannot be obtained 
in many generations, it becomes a partner- 
ship not only between those who are living, 
but between those who are living, those who 
are dead, and those who are to be born. 


The descent from democratic optimism in 
Western political thought has been more 
than borne out by events. As a result of 
the great conflicts of the-20th century the 
worldwide dominance of the Western 
democracies has been lost. These conflicts 
and upheavals have thrown the domocracies 
on the defensive and generated powerful 
strains within the, free Western societies 
themselves, There has developed, writes 
Walter Lippmann, “a functional derange- 
ment of the relationship between the mass 
of the people and the Government.” “The 
people,” he writes, “have acquired power 
which they are incapable of exercising, and 
the governments they elect have lost powers 
which they must recover if they are to 
govern.” 


The impact of mass opinion on vital issues 
of war and peace, in Lippmann’s analysis, 
is to impose a massive negative at critical 
junctures when new courses of policy are 
needed. Lagging disastrously behind the 
movement of events, Lippmann contends, 
public opinion forced a vindictive peace in 
1919, then refused to act against a resurgent 
Germany in the interwar years, and finally 
was aroused to paroxysms of hatred and 
unattainable hopes in a Second World War 
that need never have occurred. The impact 
of public opinion, says Lippmann, has been 
nothing less than a compulsion to make 
mistakes. 

For a politican who serves at the pleasure 
of his constituency, the course of prudence 
is to adhere to prevailing views. To be pre- 
maturely right is to court what, to the poli- 
ticlans at least, is a premature ret nt. 
We come at last to the ironic inversion of 
the classical democratic falth in the will of 
the people: not only does public opinion fall 
to hold the politician to the course of wis- 
dom and responsibility but, on the contrary, 
to take the right course requires a singular 
act of courage on the part of the politician. 
A few might share the Wilsonian view that 
“There is nothing more honorable than to 
be driven from power because one was right.” 
Far more prevalent is the outlook of Lloyd 
George, who on more than one occasion quite 
candidly rejected proposals whose merit he 
conceded on the grounds that he did not 
wish to be “crucified at home. In the Lloyd 
George view, which is a prototype—and not 
without some merit in my opinion—there 
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is little glory and still less constructive pur- 
pose in being defeated for failing to do the 
impossible. 

Can we reconstruct the excessively opti- 
mistic democratic thought of the 18th cen- 
tury into a chastened but more realistic phi- 
losophy of government by the people? I 
believe we can, and this belief, I think, is 
prevalent among the wisest of statesmen 
and scholars, 

The philosophers of the Age of Reason 
emphasized the hopes and possibilities of a 
free society, but the strength and viability 
of democracy rest not only on its aspira- 
tions but also on its accommodations to the 
limitations of human wisdom, to man's in- 
ability to perceive the infinite. Democracy, 
Winston Churchill once said, is the worst 
form of government men have ever devised— 
except for every other form. Or in Jeffer- 
son's words: “Sometimes it is said that man 
cannot be trusted with the government of 
himself, Can he, then, be trusted with the 
government of others? Or have we found 
angels in the form of kings to govern him?” 

If men are often irrational in their po- 
litical behavior, it does not follow that 
they are always irrational and, what is more 
important, it does not follow that they are 
incapable of reason. Whether in fact a peo- 
ple’s capacity for self-government can be 
realized depends on the character and qual- 
ity of education. It seems to me an aston- 
ishing distortion of priorities that the Amer- 
ican people and their Government gladly 
spend billions of dollars for space explora- 
tion while denying desperately needed funds 
to their public schools. I do not believe 
that a society that has shamefully starved 
and neglected its public education can claim 
to have exploited its fullest possibilities and 
found them wanting. 

The case for government by elites is ir- 
refutable insofar as it rests on the need for 
expert and specialized knowledge. The 
average citizen is no more qualified for the 
detailed administration of government than 
the average politician is qualified to practice 
medicine or to split an atom. But in the 
choice of basic goals, the fundamental moral 
judgments that shape the life of a society, 
the judgment of trained elites is no more 
valid than the judgment of an educated 
people. The knowledge of the navigator is 
essential to the conduct of a voyage, but his 
special skills have no relevance to the choice 
of whether to take the voyage and where 
we wish to go. 

The distinction of course is between means 
and ends. The experience of modern times 
shows us that when the passengers take over 
the navigation of the ship it is likely to go 
on the rocks. This does not mean that their 
chosen destination is the wrong one or that 
an expert would have made a better choice, 
but only that they are unlikely to get there 
without the navigator's guidance. 

The demonstrated superiority of democ- 
racy over dictatorship derives precisely from 
its refusal to let ruling elites make the basic 
moral decisions and value Judgments of so- 


ciety. “The core of classical democratic. 


thought is the concept of free individuality 
as the ultimate moral value of human so- 
ciety. Stripped of its excessive optimism 
about human nature, the core of classical 
liberalism remains valid and intact. The 
value and s of this concept are its 
promise of fulfillment for man’s basic aspira- 
tions. The philosopher and the psychoana- 
lyst agree that, whether it issues from reason 
or instinct, man’s basic aspiration is to be a 
free individual. 

A reconstructed philosophy of self-govern- 
ment, accepting the weaknesses as well as 
the strengths of human nature, must place 
heavy_emphasis on the development of the 
human capacity for rational moral choice. 
The challenge to public education is noth- 
ing less than to prepare the individual for 
self-government, to cultivate his capacity 
for free inquiry and his more humane in- 
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stincts, to teach him how rather than what 
to think, in short, to sustain democracy by - 
what Ralph Barton Perry called “an express 
insistence. upon quality and distinction.” 

A reconstructed philosophy of self-govern- 
ment must replace an ingenuous faith in 
human nature with a realistic faith in hu- 
man capacity, recognizing that self-govern- 
ment, though the best form of political 
organization that men have devised, is also 
the most difficult. Democracy, in short, 
must come to terms with man's weaknesses 
and irrationalities while reaching for the 
best that is in him. 

Such a revised approach to democracy has 
certain implications for the way in which 
we organize our Government and conduct 
its affairs, As Americans with our deeply 
rooted and fundamentally healthy distrust 
of government power, we might start by at 
least reexamining certain long-held convic- 
tions based on this distrust of power. We 
might at least consider the, proposition, as 
expressed by Lord Radcliffe, that “liberty 
looked upon as the right to find and to try 
to realize the best that is in oneself is not 
something to which power is necessarily hos- 
tile,” that, indeed, such liberty may even 
need the atcive intervention of authority to 
make it possible.” 

To return to my metaphor, we must guard 
against allowing the navigator to determine 
our destination, but we must allow him to 
steer the ship without amateur supervision 
of every turn of the wheel. A political 
leader is chosen because of his supposed 
qualifications for his job. If he is qualified, 
he should be allowed to carry it out accord- 
ing to his own best judgment. If his judg- 
ment is found defective by his electors, he 
ean and should be removed. His constitu- 
ents, however, must recognize that he has a 
duty to his office as well as to them and that 
their duty in turn is to fill the office but 
not to run it. We must distinguish between 
the functions of representation and of gov- 
ernment, requiring our elected leaders to 
represent us while allowing them to govern. 

It may well be questioned whether the 
enormously complex and slow-moving pro- 
cedures of the American Government are 
adequate to meet both the dangers and the 
opportunities of our foreign relations. Too 
often, decisions of principle are postponed 
or neglected and opportunities lost because 
of the obstacles to decision Imposed by our 
policy processes. The source of this malady 
is the diffusion of authority between and 
within the executive and legislative 
branches and the accessibility of all of these 
centers of power to a wide variety of pres- 
sures and interests. The problem is com- 
pounded by the durable myth of Jacksonian 
democracy, the view that any literate citizen 
can do almost any job and that a democracy 
can do without a highly trained adminis- 
trative elite. 

“Foreign politics.“ wrote Tocqueville, de- 
mand scarcely any of those qualities which 
a democracy possesses; and they require, on 
the contrary, the perfect use of almost all 
those faculties in which it is deficient * * * 
a democracy is unable to regulate the details 
of an important undertaking, to persevere in 

-& design, and to work out its execution in 
the presence of serious obstacles. It cannot 
combine its measures with secrecy, and it 
will not await their consequences with pa- 
tience. These are qualities which more espe- 
28 belong to an individual, or to an aris- 


My question is not whether we might wish 
to alter our traditional foreign policy making 
procedures but whether in fact we have any 
choice but to do so in a world that obsti- 
nately refuses to conduct its affairs under 
Anglo-Saxon rules of procedure, 

The source of an effective foreign policy 
under our system is Presidential power. 
There are major areas of foreign policy— 
those relating more to long-term problems 
than to immediate crises—wherein Presiden- 
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tial authority is incommensurate with Pres- 
idential responsibility as a result of the dif- 
fusion of power between executive and legis- 
lative branches and within the latter. The 
foreign policy powers of Congress under the 
Constitution enable it to implement, modify, 
or thwart the President's proposals but not 
itself to initiate or shape policy. These 
powers, moreover, are widely dicpersed with- 
in Congress among autonomous committees, 
each under a chairman who owes little if 
anything in the way of political obligation 
to the President. 

The defects of Congress as an Institution 
refiect the defcets of classical democratic 
thought. These pertain primarily to foreign 
policy. In domestic matters, tt seems to me, 
the Congress is as well qualified to shape 
policy as the executive, and m some respects 
more zo because of the freedom of at least 
some members from the particular electoral 
pressures that operate on the President. The 
frequency of elections and the local orienta- 
tion of party organizations, however, do not 
encourage serious and sustained study of 
International relations. Congressmen are 
acutely susceptible to local and regional pres- 
sures and to the waves of fear and emotion 
that sometimes sweep over publio opinion. 
The legislator, in short, is under constant 
and intense pressure to adhere to the pre- 
valung tendencies of publio opinion, how- 
ever temporary and unstable. 

Public opinion must be educated and led 
if it is to bolster a wise and effective foreign 
policy. This is pre-eminently a task for 
Presidential leadership beeause the Presi- 
dential office Is the only one under our con- 
stitutional system that constitutes a forum 
for moral and political leadership on a na- 
tional scale. Accordingly, I think that we 
must contemplate the further enhancement 
of Presidential authority in foreign affairs. 
The prospect is a disagreeable and perhaps a 
dangerous one, but the alternative is immo- 
bitty and the paralysis of national policy 
in a revolutionary world, which can only 
lead to consequences immeasurably more 
disagreeable and dangerous. 

The preeminence of Presidential responsi- 
bility is in no way an implied license for the 
legislator to evade national and international 
responsibility and to surrender to the pres- 
sures of local and parochial interest. I can 
find no better words to define this respon- 
sibility than those of Edmund Burke in his 
classic statement to his constituents at Bris- 
tol in 1774: 

“Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative, to 
live in the strictest union, the closest corre- 
spondence, and the most unreserved commu- 


theirs; and, above all, ever, and in all cases, 
to prefer their interest to his own. But, his 
unblased opinion, his mature judgment, his 
enlightened conscience, he ought not to sac- 
rifice to you; to any man, or to any se 
men living. These he does not derive 

your pleasure; no, nor from the law and the 
constitution. They are a trust from Provi- 
dence, for the abuse of which he u deeph 
answerable. Your representative owes you, 
not his industry only, but his Judgment; and 
he betrays, instead of serving you, if he sac- 
rifices it to your opinion.” 

As a freshman Senator in 1946 I attempted 
in a speech at the University of Chicago to 
define the proper role of the legislator In re- 
lation to his constituents, to the Nation, 
and to his own conscience. After 17 years 
I see no reason to alter the views I then ex- 
pressed in these words: 

“The average legislator early in his carecr 
discovers that there are certain interests, or 
prejudices, of his constituents which are 
dangerous to trifle with. Some of these 
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prejudices may not be of fundamental im- 
portance to the welfare of tHe Nation, in 
which case he is justified in humoring them, 
even though he may disapprove. The dif- 


“ficult case is where the prejudice concerns 


fundamental policy affecting the national 
welfare. A sound sense of values, the ability 
to discriminate between that which is of 
fundamental importance and that which is 
only superficial, is an indispensable qualifi- 
cation of a good legislator, As an example 
of what I mean, let us take the poll-tax issue 
and isolationism. Regardless of how per- 
suasive my colleagues or the national press 
may be about the evlls of the poll tax, I do 
not see its fundamental importance, and I 
shall follow the views of the people of my 
State. Although it may be symbolic of con- 
ditions which many deplore, it is exceedingly 
doubtful that ita abolition will cure any of 
our major problems. On the other hand, re- 
gardiess of how strongly opposed my con- 
stituents may prove to be to the creation of, 
and participation in, an ever stronger United 
Nations Organization, I could not follow 
such a policy in that field unless it becomes 
clearly hopeless. * * em 

In conclusion, I should like to reiterate 
the theme of these remarks: government by 
the people, despite its failures and short- 
comings, remains the one form of political 
organization that offers the promise of ful- 
fillment for our highest espirations. Al- 
though we have been compelled to qualify 
the unilmited optimism of classical demo- 
cratic thought, we remain convinced that 
the core of that thought—the belief. in the 
moral sanctity of the free mind and the free 
individual—remains the most valid of human 
philosophies. In Carl Becker’s words: “* + * 
although we no longer have the unlimited 
and solvent backing of God or nature, we 
are still betting that freedom of the mind 
will never disprove the proposition that only 
through freedom of the mind can a reason- 
ably just society ever be created.” 


Comprehensive Transportation and Land 
Use Planning Program for Northeast- 
ern Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, May 15, there was a regional 
meeting in Cleveland to consider a com- 
prehensive transportation and land use 
program for northeastern Ohio. This 
conference was held at the Engineering 
and Scientific Center of Cleveland and 
included representatives of all of the 
urban planning agencies in the north- 
eastern Ohio community. 

The following brilliant and challenging 
address was given by the Honorable Rob- 
ert C. Weaver, Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
ADDRESS BY ROBERT C. WEAVER, ADMINISTRATOR, 

Hovsine AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, AT A 

LUNCHEON ANNOUNCING A COMPREHENSIVE 

TRANSPORTATION AND LAND USE PLANNING 

PROGRAM FOR NORTREASTERN OHIO ENCI- 

NEERING AND SCIENTIFIC CENTET, CLEVELAND, 

Onto, Max 15, 1963 

Recently I have had occasion to speak to 
two other groups — one in Pittsburgh, and the 
other in Detroit—that are involved, as you 
are, in planning for the future of their region. 
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The frequency of meetings of this sort is 
a clear indication of the increase, throughout 
this country, of interest in and action to- 
ward regional planning. And they are a 
symptom of the determination of Americans 
to meet the challenge of the urban frontier. 

Urbanization—the growth of urban areas— 
has been going on in this country for a long 
time. But for- many years it Was possibla 
to ignore urban growth, or at least to take a 
laissez falre attitude toward it. There was 
then very little realization that this growth 
represented the emergence in this country of 
a new frontier—a frontier of intensive da- 
velopment comparable in its challenges and 
opportunities to the old froutier of extensive 
development, 

President Kennedy saw this, however, and 
made it an important issue during his cam- 
paign. Since his election he has made it a 
focal point for the domestic programs of his 
administration. 

Most of you here are familiar with the long 
catalog of problems which have emerged as 
a result of urbanization: The migration of 
low-income families to the centers of cities; 
the. migration of moderate and higher 
income families to the suburbs; racial dis- 
crimination in housing, schools, and public 
facilities; unemployment, aggravated by the 
spread of automation; the skyrocketing cost 
of replacing and expanding schools and other 
essential physical facilities; the impossible 
tangle of traffic and transportation needs. 

Every one of these involves a host of im- 
mediate needs for those who live and work 
in urban areas. City and county budgets— 
even with the help available from the Fed- 
eral Government—are strained to the utmost 
in attempting fo meet the needs that exist 
now, 

The very thought of the needs that will ex- 
ist tomorrow sometimes seems overwhelming, 
Yet it is essential that we do look to the 
needs of tomorrow if we are to succeed in 
meeting them better than we have those of 
today. 

This js why the metropolitan and regional 
planning activities that are going on 
throughout the Nation are so vitally impor- 
tant to the future of our country. 

To the layman city planning still seems 
to be a very esoteric study—although there 
have been city planners at work since the 
time of the ancient Romans, and probably be- 
fore that. 

The surveyors who laid out the streets of 
the frontier towns of this country were city 
plannerse—without benefit of theoretical 
knowledge, perhaps, but planners all the 
same, 

So are those who lay out the plans for the 
enormous subdivisions that are now 
bullt on the outskirts of nearly every city 
in the country. Some of them are not 
much better versed in the theory of what 
they are doing than were the frontier sur- 
veyors. But they are exercising a powerful 
influence on our future. 

While the man in the street is stin 
struggling to understand what city plan- 
ning is all about, the world has moved on 
to yet another stage—the stage of planning 
on the scale of the metropolis, the region, 
and even the State. 

So far in this country we don’t talk about 
national planning. The Soviet Union has 
made that a very unpopular phrase, 

But we do talk about “national goals” and 
“national policies." So the time may not 
be far off when some of the academic 
fraternity may start thinking about na- 
tional planning, whether they have the 
courage to call it that or not. 

The proposed transportation and land use 
planning program for the seven-county 
area in northeastern Ohio, which you have 
made public today, is an impressive achieve- 
ment. And I say that without even having 
had an opportunity to examine its details, 
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The very fact that 7 counties, com- 
prising a region where more than 2 million 
persons live and 140 municipal and town- 
ship governments exercise authority, can 
concelye of getting together and come up 
with any plan at all is an achievement. 

And it is an achievement that holds out 
the promise to dozens of similar regions 
throughout the country that they, too, can 
surmount their, local rivalries and join in 
planning for their future. 

Mayor Locher has told me that this study 
is the largest to be conceived of under the 
new provisions of the Highway Act of 1962, 
which was one of the major achievements of 
the Kennedy administration. And I am 
sure that Mr. Lowell Bridwell, who is Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Under Secretary for 
Transportation in the Department of Com- 
merce, has told you of some of the accom- 
plishments under that act, 

From the very beginning of his adminis- 
tration President Kennedy recognized the 
need for greater coordination between high- 
way and redevelopment activities in our 
cities. 

There have been places where the juxta- 
position of highwey construction and slum 
clearance have demolished great swaths 
through the centers of some of our cities. 
Very often many of the hardships caused by 
such a massive dislocation of people and of 
commerce could have been avoided by more 
intelligent planning and coordination be- 
tween construction activities. 

Shortly after his inauguration the Presi- 
dent directed the Secretary of Commerce 
and me to take steps to bring this coordina- 
tion about. Mr. Bridwell has outlined the 
nature of this cooperation. 

In his tion message in April 
last year the President made clear that in 
the future highway plans should be an in- 
tegral part of comprehensive community 
development plans, The implications of 
this too have been set forth by Mr. Bridwell. 

In the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
we have given, during the Kennedy admin- 
istration, the strongest possible emphasis to 
the importance of comprehensive planning. 

In his special message to Congress on Hous- 
ing and Community Development, early in 
1961, the President said: “The city and ita 
suburbs are interdependent parts of a single 
community, bound together by the web of 
transportation and other public facilities 
and by common economic interests. Bold 
programs in individual jurisdictions are no 
longer enough. Increasingly, community de- 
velopment must be a cooperative venture 
toward the common goals of the metropoli- 
tan region as a whole.” 

The President called for the establishment 
of an effective and comprehensive planning 
process in each metropolitan area, embrac- 
ing all major activities, both public and pri- 
vate, which shape the community. And he 
emphasized that such a process must be 
democratic—for only when the citizens of a 
community have participated in selecting 
the goals which will shape their environment 
can they be expected to support the actions 
necessary to accomplish those goals. 

To out these policy directions, the 
Housing Act of 1961, which the President 
signed in June of that year, included a num- 
ber of provisions strengthening the Federal 
assistance given to communities that under- 
take comprehensive planning. 

That act increased the Federal share of 
the cost of urban planning from half to two- 
thirds—to the same proportion as that for 
urban renewal assistance. It increased the 
total authorization for planning grants from 
$20 million to $75 million. And it authorized 
the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor to provide technical assistance to agen- 
cies undertaking planning. 


for mass transportation 
expressly eligible: And—in a new program— 
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it authorized $50 million in loans to public 
bodies to finance the acquisition, construc- 
tion and improvement of transportation fa- 
cilities and equipment where these were part 
of the development of a comprehensive trans- 
portation system. 

The Housing Act of 1961 also established 
a new program to assist local public bodies 
in the acquisition of land to be used as 
permanent open space. This program au- 
thorized grants of $50 million for such aid. 
These grants could be made for up to 20 
percent of the cost of acquiring such land. 
Or—it the grants were made to a public 
body with regional responsibilities—they 
could be for as much as 30 percent. In 
either case the land would have to be ac- 
quired in accordance with a comprehensive 
plan for the area. 

To coordinate and implement better the 
program of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency related to planning and community 
development, I established a new Office of 
Metropolitan Development. As the Assist- 
ant Administrator to head that Office I was 
able to get a man with extensive experience 
in this fleld—Victor Fischer. 

In carrying out his responsibilities he 
works closely with John Kohl, the Assistant 
Administrator who heads a new Office of 
Transportation. This office is responsible for 
administering the program of loans and 
demonstration grants for mass transporta- 
tion that was authorized in the Housing Act 
of 1961. Both of these officials are in con- 
stant communication with the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, a constituent of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency responsi- 
ble for our major urban planning programs. 

We believe strongly that planning for 
urban regions cannot be left exclusively to 
the techniclans—be they city planners, high- 
way engineers, economists or other special- 
ists. The development of metropolitan areas 
must be guided by responsible local leaders— 
elected officials and others. At the same 
time the technical planning needs to be tied 
closely to comprehensive planning carried 
out under local and regional auspices. 

Through the end of March the grants that 
have been made for urban planning under 
the Kennedy administration have amounted 
to 632.1 million for 697 projects—compared, 
with $13.4 million for 493 projects in the 6 
previous years. 

These included 78 grants to metropolitan 
or regional planning bodies and 36 grants 
where transportation planning was invoived. 

Early in his administration the President 
instructed Secretary Hodges and me to un- 
dertake an immediate and extensive study of 
urban transportation problems and the role 
of the Federal Government in their solu- 
tion. 

The study was made for us by the Institute 
of Public Administration, a nonprofit educa- 
tional and research organization headed by 
Luther Gulick. It carefully examined the 
transportation needs of some 40 communi- 
ties, large and small, in all parts of the coun- 
try. And the findings clearly showed the 
need for vigorous Federal support of State 
and local action in this field. 

On the basis of this study the President 
proposed to Congress a long-range program 
of financial aid and technical assistance to 
help plan and develop a comprehensive and 
balanced urban transportation network. 

But he recommended that this Federal as- 
sistance be limited to cases where there is a 
continuing program of comprehensive plan- 
ning on an areawide basis, and where the 
assisted project will be administered through 
a public agency as part of an officially co- 
ordinated areawide transportation system. 

The Senate has already passed this legis- 
lation, authorizing grants on a one-third 


House of Representatives has cleared the 
legislation by a bipartisan vote of 22 to 7, 
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and it is now awaiting action by the House 
Rules Committee. 

In the event this legislation Is passed, the 
plan which you have announced today can 
be an important step toward qualifying for 
participation under this new program. 

Although I have limited my remarks today 
to the physical side of community develop- 
ment, no one could read the daily news- 
papers without realizing that all of this 
would be meaningless unless we think in 
terms of people and the way they will live. 

The problems of physical relationships 
within the community are important, of 
course. But they are not nearly so impor- 
tant as the problems of human relationships. 
Before any community can intelligently plan 
for Its physical growth It must give thought 
to creating the understanding between peo- 
ple that is essential to building for the fu- 
ture. 

Former Mayor Celebrezze understood that 
during the years of his leadership here in 
Cleveland. He understood the needs and 
the aspirations of the many groups who live 
in Cleveland, and he worked with all of them 
so they would all work together. 

Now that he has come to Washington to 
head the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare he is doing the same thing 
on a national scale. 

The same cooperation that exists between 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
the Department of Commerce in regard to 
physical planning exists between the HHFA 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in regard to the human rela- 
tionships within cities. 

None of these are problems and needs that 
can be compartmentalized and segmented 
and assigned to one particular administra- 
tive category or another. All of them are 
complex, interwoven and overlapping prob- 
lems that demand the closest kind of co- 
operation between all of us. 

Your luncheon today is a symbol of that 
cooperation. And I am glad that Mayor 
Locher invited me here to take part in it. 


Hudson VFW Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include remarks I made in 
part on May 4, 1963 at the 40th anni- 
versary banquet of the Veterans of For- 
oar Wars, Hudson, Mass., in my dis- 

ct: 


This occasion has great significance for 
the town of Hudson, and indeed for all of 
us, since from the very time of its incep- 
tion, and before, the members of this orga- 
nization have always exemplified the most 
inspiring kind of patriotism and the best 
kind of citizenship. 

In war, its members have been a tower of 
strength in every generation in defending 
our country against its enemies. 

In peace, they have unselfishly furnished 
the leadership and example that has been so 
meaningful and constructive for community, 
State and Nation, for our spiritual ideals, 
and for the promotion of the public good and 
well-being. 

It is, therefore, with great pride that I join 
in this outstanding celebration, and extend 
to you all, as your Congressman and as your 
friend, my warm congratulations, commenda- 
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tion, and the faith and prayer that your great 
work will long continue. 

Through your members and other gallant 
Americans and allies have fought a succession 
of bloody wars to preserve our blessed herl- 
tage, and for the liberation of the oppressed, 
we have by no means, as yet, realized our 
goals of freedom and world peace. 

The Communist conspiracy is still with us. 
vigorously pressing its aims to dominate the 
world and to stifle the lamps of freedom. It 
has been responsible for much bloodshed, 
turmoil, strife, and injustice in the world. 
It is continuing Its bitter struggle to cap- 
ture, not only the territories, but the po- 
litical independence and minds of men and 
women in the many nations where it con- 
tinues its incessant warfare against human 
freedom, 

But it is now increasingly evident that the 
Communists are losing the cold war. The 
might, power, and strength of our country 
and the free world is now becoming clear to 
all, even the leaders of the Kremlin. 

If we but continue with firmness and 
strength to stand resolutely against the 
Communist conspiracy, its aggressions, its de- 
sign, its infiltrations of free nations, we may 
yet even sooner than we think, achieve that 
peace and brotherhood which the whole 
world seeks and yearns for. 

We must not allow the establishment of a 
Communist beachhead in this hemisphere, 
spreading subversion and violence, to 
threaten our safety and security and that 
of our neighbors, 

We must stand by our commitments for 
ordered liberty and for justice, decency and 
collective encouragement and assistance for 
those who stand with us in the fateful 
struggle that could well determine the course 
of history for the next thousand years or 
more. 

These tasks will require continued courage 
and firm, sagacious leadership, but I am sure 
that the American people will never aband- 
on our historic resolve to protect our free 
institutions and the rights of man. 

In this critical period, as we face one crisis 
after another, let us continue to show that 
indomitable spirit, allegiance and loyalty to 
the free way that has so gloriously marked 
the members of this organization, and others 
like you, who have stood and will continue 
to stand for God and country, for the tlignity 
of man and for the cherished we 
so dearly cherish. 

Let us hopefully look forward to the day, 
which we pray may soon come to afflicted 
mankind, when subversive conspiracies will 
cease and when judicial institutions will re- 
place armed might as the effective instru- 
ment for implementing a just world peace 
and establishing in the world the blessings 
and fruits of human brotherhood. 

Until that day comes, let us courageously 
face up to every task, keep our great Nation 
united, vigorous and strong, and wisely and 
patiently use our great power, spiritual and 
material, and our resources to secure a just, 
enduring peace and to guard our territorial 
integrity, political independence and free 
democratic institutions. 


Economic Forecasting: A Risky Guide 
to Policymaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, policy- 
makers in Government as well as in the 
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private sector are relying upon economic 
forecasting to a larger and larger extent. 
Although the business of forecasting has 
made giant strides in recent decades, it 
is useful to be reminded that the fore- 
casters and their forecasts often are 
mistaken. Their predictions of things 
to come—while useful must not be re- 
lied upon exclusively for guidance in the 
area of economic policy. 

In an excellent article in the New York 
Times of May 27, 1963, Mr. M. J. Rossant 
draws our attention to some of the weak- 
nesses of economic forecasting and 
stresses the need for continuous improve- 
ment and refinement in the statistical 
tools available to forecasters. 

Another observation made by Mr. 
Rossant is that many forecasters tend to 
stick together when doubts arise about 
the economic future. The belief that 
there is “safety in numbers” is not con- 
fined to forecasters, of course, but the 
article does point up that many econo- 
mists are not doing their homework. In- 
stead, they are consulting each other 
about what the indicators are saying and 
arriving at a fuzzy consensus. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Rossant’s article from the May 27 
New York Times in the Recorp at this 
point: 

FORECASTERS IN SLUMP 
(By M. J. Rossant) A 

Something continues to be seriously wrong 
with the state of business forecasting. The 
sharp rise in economic activity comes as a 
shock to.most economists, who had expected 
a decline during the first half of 1963. 

Last year, business economists were gloat- 
ing over the position of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, which had been 
overly optimistic concerning the 1962 out- 
look. The CEA’s 1963 projections, however, 
look a lot better than most private forecasts. 
Its original prediction was for an average of 
$578 billion in gross national product, give 
or take $5 billion, depending on whether or 
not tax reductions were enacted. 

This now appears to be on the low side, 
even without tax cuts. With GNP, the total 
value of all goods and services performed, 
running at an annual rate of $572 billion 
in the first quarter, the prospect is for a rise 
well above $583 billion, which was the upper 
limit of the council's forecast, when the 
actual results for 1963 are in. 

Even so, the CEA will be much closer to 
the mark than the so-called standard“ fore- 
cast that represents the consensus of busi- 
ness analysts. 

ONE UNABASHED BULL 


At this stage, Sanford S. Parker of Fortune 
magazine, who was an unabashed bull about 
1963's prospects when his fellow economists 
were bearish, appears the most prescient. He 
also made the fewest hedges, which is an oc- 


their sights, bringing them more into line 
with reality. Their revisions, though, are not 
much help to businessmen who may have 
been guided by their initial predictions. 
Forecasts are supposed to be an ald to policy 
making, but their usefulness is minimal if, 
like the permanent floating crap game, they 
are subject to constant and abrupt change. 

Whether businessmen act on the basis of 
economic forecasts is dabatable. Forecasters 
have attained a good deal of status, and no 
self-respecting executive suite is complete 
without one. This may not mean too much, 
but even when they are hired mainly for 
prestige purposes, they usually have some 
influence on policy. So their misgivings 
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about the first half, which confirmed what 
a lot of businessmen were feeling, may have 
had an effect on economic activity, holding 
down the extent of the rise. 


LUKEWARM OPTIMISM 


Their new found optimism is still pretty 
lukewarm. The economists who serve as 
technical advisers to the Business Council, 
for example, reportedly predicted a GNP of 
$578 billion, which implies that the economy 
would be at a standstill during the second 
half. This belated catching up is hardly 
a forecast. Businessmen can do as well by 
consulting a gypsy fortune teller. 

With one or two notable exceptions, fore- 
casters have been in a slump ever since last 
summer. That was when many of the lead- 
ing indicators turned down, suggesting that 
a decline was around the corner. According 
to Beryl L. Spinke] of Chicago's Harris Say- 
ings & Trust Co. “those analysts who 
mechanically applied the indicators last sum- 
mer and fall, concluded that a near-term 
recession was inevitable.” 

The economic indicators measuring activ- 
ity gave off some false alarms, but the real 
fault was that too much reliance was placed 
on them. The statistical tools available to 
forecasters have been continuously improved 
and refined, but they are still not foolproof, 

One explanation may be in the tendency 
for forecasters to stick together when doubts 
arise. This belief that there is safety in 
numbers is not confined to forecasters. But 
though the economy rarely conforms to the 
majority view, expecially at turning points, 
many economists prefer to run with the pack 
than take an exposed position. 

This act of togetherness points up another 
failing, which is that many economists are 
not doing their homework, Instead, they 
are consulting each other about what the 
indicators are saying and arriving at a fuzzy 
consensus. 

The cure for forecasters is not in the stars 
but in reappraising both tools and methods. 
Unless they do, they may have to share their 
space with tea leaves, crystal balls or divining 
rods. Meanwhile, the most promising augury 
for better business is that the standard fore- 
cast continues to call for a sluggish expan- 
sion. 


Georgia-Florida Lawmakers Build Strong 
“Navy States” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for reprinting in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp an article from the pen 
of Pope Haley which appeared in the 
Florida Times-Union, May 26, 1963. 

The article follows: 

In HELPING BUILD A STRONG Navy, GEORGIA- 
FLORDA LAWMAKERS Have ALSO BUILT 
STRONG “Navy STATES” 5 

(By Pope Haley) 

Georgia has racked up another credit to 
its claim as a Navy State“ with the appoint- 
ment of Georgia-born Adm. David L. Mc- 
Donald to the Navy's highest post. 

Admiral McDonald, 56, a native of Mays- 
ville, Ga., and son of a Georgia er, 
was picked by President Kennedy for the 
job of Chief of Naval Operations, succeeding 
Adm. George-W. Anderson when his term 
expires August 1. 

Admiral McDonald graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1928, and became a naval 
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aviator in 1931. He has served in a wide 
variety of assignments during his career, in 
the United States, Europe, and the Pacific, 
including a 2-year tour as filght training 
officer for the Naval Air Operational Train- 
ing Command in Jacksonville from 1942 to 
1944 


He had just reported to London as com- 
mander of naval forces in when 
he was tapped by the President for the 
Navy's top uniformed assignment. 

Although a coastal State with some 100 
miles of ocean front, Georgia had little early 
tradition as a home of seagoing people. In 
contrast, from Florida's earliest history, the 
sea has been an important element in the 
life of its people. With the longest coastline 
of any Eastern State, Florida has always en- 
joyed a familiarity with the open water as 
an invitation, a challenge, and a source of 
livelihood. 

Florida, whose earliest history is closely as- 
sociated with seafaring adventures exploring 
the unknown, was recognized as a “Navy 
State,” a century ago when Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, chose a Floridian, Stephen Mallory, as 
Secretary of the Navy in his Cabinet. 

Mallory, a resident of Pensacola, was 
elected by the State legislature to the US. 
Senate in 1851, and was serving his second 
term when he resigned in 1861 to enter the 
Confederate cabinet. After the war, he was 
held in Port Lafayette, in New York harbor, 
until March 1866, when he was released on 
parole and returned to Pensacola to resume 
the practice of law. He died March 9, 1873, 
and is buried in Pensacola. His son, Stephen 
Mallory, Jr., entered the Confederate Army 
at the age of 16, but soon transferred to the 


subsequently won election to the State legis- 
lature, the State senate, and the U.S. House 
of Representatives, and in 1897 he, too, was 
named to the U.S. Senate by the legislature. 


post for the duration. Judah P. Benjamin 
served successively in 3 posts, and alto- 
gether, 14 men held the 6 Confederate cab- 
inet posts during the life of the Confederacy. 


arm and its carriers. 

Similarly, numerous defense installations 
in Georgia have made the Navy uniform a 
common and welcome sight, and turned the 
thoughts of countless Georgia boys, born 
and bred far from the smell of salt water, to 
careers in the seagoing service. 

Many factors, including geography, climate, 
and the availability of desirable sites for the 
development of facilities, have contributed 
to the mounting im: of the Georgia- 
Florida area in the tremendous expansion, 
during recent decades, of Navy training and 
operational activities. 

By no means the least of these have been 
the positions of high responsibility occupied 
by Members of the States’ congressional dele- 
gations. Georgia is unique in haying its 
Senator, RICHARD B. RUSSELL, and the dean 
of its House delegation, Representative Cari 
Vnrson, of Milledgeville, serving respectively 
as chairmen of the Senate and House 
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Armed Services Committees. Representa- 
tive CHARLES BENNETT, of Jacksonville, 
ranks high on the House committee, and the 
Navy had no stancher supporter than the 
late Senator Park Trammell, who as a com- 
mittee member contributed much to the pre- 
World War I development of naval power. 

Representative Vinson, now the dean of 
the House, having served continuously since 
November 8, 1914, was for many years prior 
to unification of the armed services, chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee. With 
unification, the naval affairs and military 
affairs committees were consolidated, and 
as senior member, Vinson became chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, but he has 
never lost his close attachment to the sea- 
going service. He is often affectionately re- 
ferred to as “the unofficial Secretary of De- 
tense.“ 

Georgia and Florida have profited from the 
interest of their elected Representatives in 
the Navy, but even more, the Nation has 
profited from having, when it was needed, 
the strong Navy which and Florida 
lawmakers, with vision, have helped create. 


Albert Rains Speech Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


or ALABAMA 
IN TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, each year 
my alma mater, Snead College, at Boaz, 
Alia., conducts the Albert Rains speech 
contest in which contestants address 
themselves to a major issue of the day. 
This year the orations dealt with the 
Monroe Doctrine and I believe they merit 
the attention of my colleagues. 

First award in the contest went to 
Barton Lewis, of Birmingham, while Mrs. 
Annette Black, of Arab, took second 
place and Miss Brenda Mosley, of Ponti- 
ac, Mich., received third prize. 

I have been proud of this contest and 
of the winners every year. I believe 
their views on this very timely topic 
should be of interest to all of us and I 
am submitting the three winning 
speeches for the RECORD: ` 
THe Present ATITTUDE TOWARD THE MONROE 

DOCTRINE 


(By Barton Lewis) 

It is apparent that we all know the basic 
facets of the Monroe Doctrine, But what 
exactly is the opinion of this great paper 
that has gone through many trials and at- 
tacks. The most recent attack was that of 
the Cuban crisis. But were people actually 
concerned? To an extent—yes—but during 


interviews, I found that people were not as 


concerned as one might believe. To give 
more thought on this I found in talking to 
one man that the problem could be solved 
by dropping three bombs. One on Cuba, 
one in Russia, and one in Germany. But 


just as he had finished his statement, he 


retracted it and said that we couldn’t do 
that because he had a son stationed in Ger- 
many and that the explosion could affect 
him. The main idea that came to my mind 
was that each person I interviewed was 
concerned mainly with how it would affect 
his family and himself. 

But we cannot say that the Communists 
have not had a lot to say about the mat- 
ter—they have. Mr. Khrushchey says that 
the Monroe Doctrine will one day become 
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the “Bolshevik Doctrine.” He also went so 
far as to say that “The Monroe Doctrine 
has been dead for 137 years.” 

These are harsh statements and state- 
ments that make Americans mad. The lat- 
est trend is now almed toward our bearded 
friend in Cuba. A resident of Boaz said 
that Castro should be tarred and feathered 
and given to the poor, common people to do 
as they wished with him. 

President Kennedy and his brother Bob- 
by, share the same opinion about the mat- 
ter. That the United States of America will 
not be pushed and kicked around like a 
ball. 

A nice lady in Birmingham tells of the 
Bible story in which a giant red bear came 
down on the brave eagle. The symbol of 
the Communists is the red bear. The eagle 
refers to the United States. 

What have we stated thus far? That 
people have classed themselves into one of 
three classes: 


Second. The don't care group“ who are 
concerned for themselves only. 

Third. The group that would want to 
blow up everything except their homes, their 
property—and if he lived in Birmingham— 
tell them not to blow up the city jail. 

Khrushchev has recently made a statement 
saying: “We will have the United States 
during my reign.” 

Have you been reading the newspapers? 
The Russians are thinking about a new pre- 
mier to replace Mr. Khrushchev, and he is 
making wild statements. The man doesn't 
know how long he has left to go, but he is 
scaring some people plenty. The old lady 
I was speaking of got it in her mind she 
needed something sound and strong to lean 
on. The most true and positive answer I 
got was from here in Boaz by a man who is 
quite a person to my way of thinking. The 
person said, “The United States has let the 
Russians take over Cuba. Almost every time 
a weapon leaves Cuba by our orders a new 
missile comes in by Russia's order. Only 
patience and hard can ever correct 
the fault of the United States and Russia.” 
Russia, according to reports, is not going to 
make any harsh movements. We should not 
be afraid of ourselves, and be on guard to 
remember what this Monroe Doctrine has 
been through. The doctrine worked be- 
cause It had people who believed in it; who 
were standing behind it. This is the present 
attitude—it is as near as the person you are 
sitting by. 

What is his attitude? 

HISTORY OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
(By Annette Black) 

Today the United States is facing more 
critical problems than she has faced in many 
a decade. We are facing a foe who is ad- 
vancing; sometimes quietly, sometimes vio- 
lently, but always swiftly. 

The Communists now control a major 
portion of the world and it is their goal 
to conquer it all. It is up to us, as a free- 
dom loving people to stop this deadly ad- 
vance. We have seen communism advance 
through Western Europe and we have 
watched them silently while they have slowly 
gathered most of Asia to their vast territorial 
gains. : 

When and where are we going to put a 
stop to this mass enslavement? 

While we have watched,. the Communists 
have sneaked right into our own backdoor. 
Cuba, only 90 miles off the Florida coast, 
has become a full-fledged Communist satel- 
lite. Are we going to watch while the Com- 
munists take over all of Central and South 
America? If not, what must we do? 

Many people believe that this problem 
can be met by enforcing the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The Monroe Doctrine was presented 
to the world December 2, 1823, in President 
James Monroe’s end of the year address to 
Congress. 
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In essence, the Monroe Doctrine stated 
that the Americas and were two 
separate spheres of political activity and 
should have as little to do with one another 
as possible. This had been the accepted 
theory since the time of George Washington. 

The doctrine had a dual mesage. It was 
aimed at both Russia and the continental 
European powers. In 1822, Alexander I, Czar 
of Russia, had issued a decree claiming the 
entire Pacific Coast of North America and 
the surrounding seas down to the 5lst par- 
allel. President Monroe immediately had 
Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, draft 
u protest which stated that the American 
continents were no longer subject to Euro- 
pean colonization. At this time, the holy 
alliance, Russia, Prusia, and Austria, had 
decided to crush the Spanish Revolution 
and put the despotic Ferdinand back on the 
throne. Monroe was afraid that Ferdinand, 
when restored to power, would try to reclaim 
his former colonies in Central and South 
America who had proclaimed their inde- 
pendence. 

In August of 1823, George Canning, the 
British foreign secretary, and the U.S. envoy, 
Richard Rush, were discussing the dangers 
of intervention in Central and South Amer- 
ica. Canning proposed a joint declaration 
warning the European powers against any 
attempt at reconquering Spanish America. 
President Monroe, however, decided that it 
was time for our country to stand on its 
own. The United States was, at this time, 
a young democracy, while most of the world's 
great powers were stir ruled by kings or 
emporers. 

The Monroe Doctrine stated that The 
American continents * * * are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European power * +, 
We could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them or controlling in 
any other manner their destiny by any Euro- 
pean power in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States." 

European reaction was hostile. The United 
States was not a recognized power. The 
Revolutionary War had been over for only 
40 years. We had no military power, no 
Army, and only five warships, The Monroe 
Doctrine may have been presumptous, but it 
worked. 

This document has always held the world's 

respect because we have always had the 
determination to enforce it. Since it has 
been in effect, not one Latin American state 
has lost its independence as a result of out- 
right aggression from outside this hemi- 
sphere. : 

We today, must not be afraid to move 
ahead. If we stand still, we surrender our 
chance of survival. Our Nation has more 
advantages, wealth, educational facilities, 
and more freedom than any nation on earth, 
If we fail as a nation, it is because we fail 
as individuals. 

The United States is the only power that 
can remove Castro and release Cuba from 
communistic domination. 

We must remember what President Monroe 
said as he proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine 
140 years ago, There was danger in stand- 
ing still or moving ahead, and I thought it 
was the wisest policy to risk the latter 
course.“ : 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE as A LOGICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
(By Brenda Mosley) 

In the past few months we have heard 
more about the Monroe Doctrine than eyer 
before. Bince last September its principle 
has been set before us in practically all forms 
of communication. Until then most of us 
had a knowledge of the doctrine only 
through our history books. 
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Let us take a brief look at the doctrine. 
In the second decade of the 19th century the 
world powers were in an uproar. Spain, 
Prance, and England were involved with the 
United States in Latin American affairs, 
President Monroe decided to settle the mat- 
ter of foreign policy once and for all. His 
program can be broken Into three principles: 
noncolonization, abstention, and the “hands 
off the New World” policy. Since this first 
speech by President Monroe, in 1823, the doc- 
trine has grown to higher ranks and encom- 
passed almost all the basic ideas of the U.S. 
foreign policy. 

What does “logical instrument” mean? 
“Logical” means in accordance with the in- 
ference reasonably to be drawn from preced- 
ing events, “Instrument” is that by means 
of which any work is performed or result is 
effected. Therefore “logical instrument” is 
a reasonable means through which some- 
thing is accomplished. How then can we 
say the doctrine is a logical instrument? I 
base my opinion on past experiences. Time 
and again the doctrine was tested and each 
time the potential aggressor met the stern 
reminder by the U.S. Government to keep 
out of the Western Hemisphere or meet the 
consequences. 

In 1845 the doctrine again came into focus. 
It was applied to the extension of our settle- 
ments over our territories that were not 
before occupied. 

In 1846 a former president of Ecuador or- 
ganized forces in Europe to try to recapture 
his position by force. It falled, but Secre- 
tary of State James Buchanan sent reassur- 
ance of U.S. help. 

In Yucatan in 1848 an Indian revolt 
prompted the Government to offer to trans- 
fer its powers to Great Britain or Spain. 
President Polk immediately sent a reply stat- 
ing that such an idea was absurd. He also 
said under the Monroe Doctrine such a trans- 
fer could not be considered, 

In 1864 with the United States still en- 
gaged in Civil War, Napoleon sent Maxi- 
milian to take over in Mexico. After the 
war ended the following year, Secretary of 
State Seward reminded Napoleon of our for- 
eign policy and demanded immediate with- 
drawal of the French Army from Mexico. 

In 1870 Italy offered to buy the Island of 
Saint-Barthelemy which belonged to Swe- 
den. President Grant objected and nego- 
tlatlons were stopped. 

In 1895 Great Britain tried to take over 
the contested area around the boundaries of 
British Gulana and Venezuela. President 
Cleveland sent a message to Queen Victoria 
stating that “the traditional and established 
policy of this Government is firmly opposed 
to a forcible increase by any European power 
of its territorial possessions on this conti- 
nent.” Britain submitted the dispute to 
arbitration. 

In 1904 President Roosevelt initiated the 
Roosevelt corollary. It is the principle that 
inasmuch as we permit no European nation 
to intervene in the affairs of Latin American 
countries, we must ourselves assume the re- 
sponsibility of preserving order and protect- 
ing life and property in those countries. 
The doctrine had given us powers and obliga- 
tions we had not fully been aware of. The 
United States has the right, however reluc- 
tantly to intervene in Latin American affairs. 

In 1911 an American syndicate proposed 
to sell a 400,000-acre tract of land in lower 
California to a Japanese syndicate, A reso- 
lution against such action was passed by 
Congress. This resolution was the first ex- 
tension of the Monroe Doctrine to an Asiatic 
power, and the first extension of the Doctrine 
to cover control of American soil. 

On October 27, 1913, in a speech to the 
Southern Commercial Congress at Mobile, 
Ala., President Wilson anounced the Wilson 
interpretation of the Doctrine. He promoted 
friendly relations with Latin American states. 


President Wilson's policy was abandoned 
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by the Hoover administration in the late 
1920's. The abandonment was formalized 
in a statement by Secretary Stimson. He 
said the United States would recognize new 
governments not upon the question of con- 
stitutional legitimacy of new government— 
but upon its capacity to fulfill its obligations 
as a member of the family of nations. 

The hemisphere foreign ministers warned 
the European powers at Panama in 1939 not 
to bring their conflict into American waters. 

The act of Havana in 1940 dealt with the 
transfer of rights or interests in Latin 
American countries, 

In 1962 we were again faced with the doc- 
trine in the Cuban situation, In 1960 Mr. 
Khrushchev asserted that the Monroe Doc- 
trine is dead. He also said, Now the re- 
mains of this doctrine should best be buried, 
as every dead body is, so that it does not 
poison the air by its decay, 

The principles of the Monroe Doctrine are 
as valid today as they were in 1823. The 
principles the United States enunciated in 
the face of attempts of old imperialism to 
intervene in the affairs of this h here 
are as valid today for the attempts of the 
new imperialism. 

Before President Kennedy's speech on Oc- 
tober 22 of last year, he received a lot of 
criticism for his inactivity toward Cuba. 
The American people were frustrated, angry, 
and deeply upset by the sudden appearance 
of Russians in Cuba. So in a sober speech 
the President added what has been called 
the Kennedy corollary to the Doctrine. He 
said, it shall be the policy of this Nation 
to regard any nuclear missile launched from 
Cuba against any nation in the Western 
Hemisphere as an attack by the Soviet Union 
on the United States requiring a full re- 
tallatory response upon the Soviet Union. 
Later he warned Russia that any hostile 
move would be met by whatever action is 
needed. 

The people were behind the statements of 
the President. We can be pushed just so 
far until we begin to fight back. The New 
York Times printed that so long as the 
United States has the power to enforce it, the 
Monroe Doctrine will be alive and kicking. 

We believe in the Monroe Doctrine as a 
basic principle of our foreign policy. It is 
our golden rule in that we are not unduly 
aggressive of any other nation and expect 
other nations to treat us with the same 
respect. 


We, as a world leader, must have princi- 
ples. We must stand firmly on these prin- 
ciples or lose our leadership. The doctrine 
has served us in times past—and served us 
well. It is reasonable to assume it will 
continue to serve us. 


Our Managed Cabinet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Tablet of May 3, 1963, there ap- 
peared an article on a quote attributed 
to former Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Rrsicorr, when asked 
by a reporter why he had not favored 
aid to children of nonpublic schools 
while a Cabinet officer. His response is 
shocking and indicates to me that our 
Cabinet officers, apparently, are not free 
to say what they think. Had I been for- 
mer Secretary Rrercorr, I would have 
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resigned if all of my thoughts were being 
so censored. But everyone has his own 
brand of politics to play. 

The article follows: 
SUPPRESSION OF VIEWS ON Fam FEDERAL Am 


Senator AsranamM Rreicorr of Connecticut, 
in an address in Congress Monday, unveiled 
a program for recognition of the children of 
nonpublic schools. He was later asked by 
a reporter why he did not favor such a pro- 
gram when he was President Kennedy’s 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
He replied: “I was not free to say what I 
thought when I was Secretary; now I am 
free to talk on my own as a Senator.” 

The present Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Hon. Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, 1s like Mr. Risicorr when he was 
Secretary. He is, publicly anyhow, strongly 
opposed to treating all children alike when 
Federal funds are appropriated for educa- 
tion, But then, maybe, he is not free to 
take the position he would like to. Perhaps 
when he goes to another post, he will be a 
free man and able to stand up for fair play. 

Isn't it a sad anomaly that public men 
must take a position contrary to their own 
views as well as to the justice of a cause, 
Just because of the job they hold? The land 
of the free and the brave is entitled to 
something better. 


Inconsistency, Thy Name Is Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the May 27 issue of 
the Dallas Morning News clearly shows 
why U.S. prestige and leadership is sink- 
ing to an all-time low. There is no way 
for our friends, our enemies, or our own 
people to tell what policy President Ken- 
nedy follows. The only way he has been 
consistent during his term of office has 
been in his complete inconsistency on all 
important problems. 


GLARING INCONSISTENCY 


than logic. 
But a recent example of glaring conflict in 
official U.S. policy with respect to two na- 
tions—Indonesia and Haiti—cannot be 
ignored. 

For months Washington has been bearing 
down hard on the Duvalier regime In Haiti. 
American aid to this regime was cut off long 
ago. For the past month we have been re- 
doubling our diplomatic pressure to force 
the regime to collapse. Recently the State 
Department announced that U.S. diplomatic 
relations with Haiti had been suspended—at 
least temporarily. 

What caused all this toughness by Wash- 
ington? Primarily the fact that Haiti is a 
dictatorship. It is corrupt. 

President Duvalier has milked all the 
money he can out of the country and any 
nation that would come along with aid, but 
he has done nothing to relleve the poverty 
of his people. 

5 that broke the camel's back 
resul our suspension of diplomatic 
relations last week—was the fact that Presi- 
dent Duvalier, who was elected to a 6-year 
term in 1957 and constitutionally prohibited 
from succeeding himself in office, has ex- 
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tended his ferm for another 6 years. Signifi- 
cantly, diplomatic relations were suspended 
on the first day of Duvalier’s new term. 

If these were good reasons for meting out 
such harsh treatment—and we're not ques- 
tioning the fact that they were—why has 
Washington falled to act with comparable 
toughness against Indonesia? 

There can be no cHallenging the fact that 
Indonesia's President Sukarno has been at 
least as dictatorial as Duvalier. He certainly 
has been as corrupt. His people are as pov- 
erty-stricken as the people of Haiti, and un- 
der Sukarno's regime their lot has grown 
increasingly worse. 

Sukarno recently pulled almost the same 
stunt that Duvalier performed to keep him- 
self in power. If anything, Sukarno’s was 
worse. The People's Consultative Congress 
in Indonesia—whose members have all been 
appointed by Sukarno— elected“ him Pres- 
ident Of Indonesia for life. The Indonesian 
constitution of 1945 required election of a 
new President eyery 5 years. Sukarno has 
already served in the office for 18 years—and 
now he is in for life. 

To date there hasn't even been a peep of 
protest out of Washington concerning this 
matter. The same officials who have 
screamed their heads off about undemocratic 
procedures in Haiti have remained strangely 
silent about this exactly parallel, if siightly 
more outrageous, move by Sukarno. 

What is the difference between Haiti and 
Indonesia? Both have undemocratic, cor- 
rupt, dictatorial regimes. Both have ignored 
their constitutions and robbed their people. 
The only real difference we can see is that 
Sukarno, if anything, is worse. 

While Duvalier is a nuisance, he certainly 
constitutes no threat to the security of this 
or any Other nation, while Sukarno has been 
a constant threat to peace in Southeast Asia. 

In spite of these facts, Washington has 
taken an openly hostile attitude toward 
Haiti but has courted Indonesia, treating 
Sukarno as U he were a genuine friend and 
statesman. While US. aid and diplomatic 
relations have been suspended in Haiti, we 
maintain cordial relations with Sukarno and 
continue to send him aid. Last year alone, 
the United States sent $83 million worth of 
foreign aid to Indonesia, 

One might argue that the basis for Wash- 
ington’s confilcting policy is the fact that 
Haiti is in our hemisphere, while Indonesia 
is not—and that obviously we ought to be 
tougher with dictators in our own back- 
yard. 

If that were the explanation, it would be 
impossible to reconcile the fact that we are 
coexisting with Castro—who is only 90 miles 
away—while we are fighting a war against 
his Red cousins in Vietnam, thousands of 
miles away in Sukarno’s neighborhood. 


Freedom From Religion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court decision and opinions in 
Engel against Vitale, popularly known as 
the School Prayer Case has caused much 
discussion within and without the Con- 
gress. I have recently read a most in- 
teresting article by Frank A. Cashman, 
editor of the Cornell Law Forum, pub- 
lished in the April 30, 1963 issue of that 
newspaper, and I wish to share it with 
my colleagues: 
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On APPEAL: FREEDOM FROM RELIGION 
(By Prank A. Cashman) 
(Eprror's Norg.—This is the second in a 
series of discussions on personalities, decl- 
sions and issues which have helped to shape 
our modern legal philosophy.) 

“We are a religious people, whose institu- 
tions presuppose a Supreme Being.” Zorach 
v. Clauson 343 U.S, 306, 313 (1951); cited in 
Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 442 (1962). 

The recent landmark decision of Engel v. 
Vitale, 370 U.S. 421 (1962), is an example of 
the type of case which the U.S. Supreme 
Court had no business deciding. A simple 
reading of the majority opinion by Justice 
Black will reveal that the Court could find 
no adequate legal basis for its much-criti- 
cized holding, and in lieu of sound reason- 
ing, Justice Black substituted a review of 
ancient and barely relevant English history 
dealing With the establishment of a national 
religion. 

It is signficant that the majority opinion 
fails to cite a single case either as represen- 
tative of a line of authority which the Su- 
preme Court is extending, or which the Court 
feels constrained to overrule. 

A great deal has been written both pro 
and con about the decision, but there ap- 
pears to be more confusion among the gen- 
eral public as to the implications of the case 
than the opinion itself would justify. The 
case involves the validity of a prayer author- 
ized by the New York State Board of Regents 
to be read at the beginning of each school 
day throughout the State. Petitioners, the 
parents of some schoolchildren, attacked the 
prayer as a violation of the guarantees of 
the first amendment of the Federal Consti- 
tution respecting the establishment of a 
religion and freedom of religion. Respon- 
dents claimed that because the prayer was 
nondenominational, and because any stu- 
dent could be excused from reciting the 
prayer or from atténding class while the 
prayer was being recited, the ruling author- 
izing the prayer was valid. 

Before the present term has ended, the 
Supreme Court will be given two more op- 
portunities to discuss the issues presented 
in Engel v. Vitale, but these opportunities 
threaten to be wasted on rhetoric rather than 
reason. See Murray v. Curlett, 278 Md. 239, 
179 A. 2d 698 (1962), cert. granted, 371 U.S. 
809 (1962); and Schempp v. School Dist. of 
Abington, 201 F. Supp. 815 (ED. Pa. 1962), 
leave to appeal, 371 US. 807 (1962). 

WHAT ARE THE ISSUES? 


In spite of the scholarly dissertation writ- 
ten by the Court, the issues which were on 
appeal in Engel v. Vitale do not appear to 
have a great deal to do either with the in- 
nocuous regents prayer or with the first 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. Just 
as the process of growing up is the process 
of testing the limits to which a child may 
go before parental authority is invoked, so 
the Supreme Court appears to be testing 
the limits of public opinion on the issue of 
governmental support to religion, 

It is no surprise that these first amend- 
ment cases arise during the current debate 
on Federal aid to parochial schools. As 
clearly as the lines were drawn between peti- 
tioner and respondent in the principal case, 
so the lines have been drawn between the 
proponents of aid to parochial schools and 
the opponents thereof. This is not to say 
that the Supreme Court was vicariously add- 
ing its voice to the controversy within the 
Government, but the implications of the 
Court decision are unmistakable in the realm 
of this kind of Government subsidy. 

The complete failure of the majority opin- 
ion to deal with the questions raised by the 
respondents as to the validity of federally 
sanctioned references to a divine being on 
our coins, in our national anthem and in the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag reflects not so 
much contempt on the part of the Court for 
these arguments, but instead it seems to 
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indicate the unwillingness of the Court to 
come to grips with the problems as actually 
presented in the case. 

WHAT THE ISSUES ARE NOT 


Any discussion of what the issues of Engel 
v. Vitale are is perhaps best approached by 
some indications as to what they are not. 
Given its widest possible interpretation, the 
board of regents’ ruling has nothing what- 
ever to do with freedom of religion. At best, 
the case lays down a dictum that the first 
amendment is to be interpreted as guarantee- 
ing freedom from religion. Stated more sim- 
ply, the Supreme Court has inferred that the 
best way to promote freedom of religion is to 
protect the people from any government in- 
fluence in religions. By asserting that the 
right not to belleve is as important as the 
right freely to believe, the Court has at- 
tempted to remove all governments from the 
support of any religious preference, Almost 
as clearly, the holding of the case has little 
or nothing to do with the establishment 
clause of the first amendment. Absent coer- 
cion of any kind, there can be no real at- 
tempt to establish a religion. Allowing stu- 
dents to choose whether or not to partici- 
pate in the prayer reading is the same thing 
as allowing them to choose whether or not 
to participate in any organized religion, 

If Engel against Vitale was decided neither 
On establishment nor on freedom of religion 
grounds, then the only other basis for the de- 
cision comes from Justice Douglas’ concur- 
Ting opinion. Justice Douglas preferred to 
Teach the same conclusion as the majority 
(unconstitutionality of the ruling) on the 
ground that tax money was being spent to 
Support a religious activity. However, Jus- 
tice Douglas recognized that this method of 
attack would be unavallable at the Federal 
level because of Frothingham v. Mellon, 262 
US, 447 (1923), in which the Court denied a 
Federal taxpayer standing to sue. (See 370 
U.S. note 6 at 441.) To say that the first 
amendment of the Federal Constitution ap- 
Plies to the States, but not to the Federal 
Government is not only inequitable but irra- 
tional. Of course, to say that a State may 
not the existence of a Supreme 
Being, but that the Federal Government may 
is equally irrational. 

It need not be only briefly noted that the 
Possible implications of a strict adherence to 
the holding of Engel against Vitale would 
necessitate the withdrawal of all govern- 
ments from active support of religious holi- 
days (Christmas decorations as well as any 
incidental religious observances in schools) 
and religious activities of all kinds. 

A FRUSTRATING PRECEDENT 

From all of the foregoing, it appears 
amply evident that in attempting to frame a 
broad principle, the Supreme Court has cre- 
ated a monster which only it is capable of 
destroying. Hopefully the Court's decisions 
in the two pending cases will clear the air 
for judicial reasoning based on enforceable 
legal logic. There can be nothing more 
frustrating to the practicing lawyer than a 
Precedent which is impossible to apply, and 
there can be nothing more frustrating to the 
general public than a Supreme Court unwill- 
ing or unable to assume the responsibility of 
Tashioning practical answers to constitutional 
dilemmas. 


No National Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS . 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29,1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat commented edi- 
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torially in its weekend issue of May 18-19 
on the demise of the President's proposed 
aid to education bill. ‘This editorial cuts 
away the side issues—racial and religious 
problems that would have to be faced if 
much aid were voted—and puts a spot- 
light on the real point, the fact that such 
aid is not needed, that we do not have 
the crisis which he had asserted was the 
basis of his legislative suggestion. It not 
only negates the need, but goes on to 
point out the excellent progress which 
has been made by our local communities 
in dealing with the job of giving an edu- 
cation to our expanding population. We 
have not yet solved all of the problems; 
we still have to finish the job of educa- 
tional quantity, that is assuring every 
child an education, and we must begin 
to concentrate more on educational 
quality. The President misses’ these 
points, but Iam sure the men and women 
in our local communities, on our school 
boards, in our PTa's and before the 
blackboards teaching our children will 
turn themselves to the remaining tasks 
with the same degree of interest and 
effectiveness that they displayed in 
avoiding the educational crisis upon 
which the President's aid to education 
bill was predicated. 
Wurtz JFK. Was CrYING “Wor” 


Last week, a House Education Subcommit- 
tee quietly shelved President Kennedy’s pro- 
posal to have the Federal Government grant 
$1,500 million over the next 4 years to public 
schools for building classrooms and raising 
teachers’ salaries, 

Why, in view of earlier lamentations in 
Washington—from the President on down— 
that American schools were faced with a 
crisis, if not disaster, was there no loud pub- 
lic outcry against the subcommittee’s action? 

The U.S. News & World Report, checking 
into the matter, has come up with a statis- 
tical answer which is simply amazing in the 
light of all the propaganda to the contrary. 

While Mr. Kennedy has been calling for 
Federal ald to education as an imperative 
need of the Nation, American schools have 
weathered the postwar population boom 
through State and local efforts, and are now 
in better shape than they have ever been 
before in their history. 

A shortage of classrooms had been cited 
as one of the major needs for Federal help, 
even before Mr. Kennedy became President. 
As far back as the mid-1950's, it was esti- 
mated that the shortage would reach 400,000 
or more rooms by 1960. 

What's happened? 

Instead of increasing, the shortage—which 
is merely an estimate based on the optimum 
number of rooms required if every class was 
of the ideal size—has gone down every year 
but one since 1956. 

Instead of increasing, the classroom short- 
age has declined by 24 percent over the 7- 
year period for which such records have been 
kept. 

A shortage of teachers, caused in part by 
inadequate pay, was cited as another major 
need for Federal help. 

What's happened? 

Again, except for 1 year when the ratio 
did not change and 1 year when the ratio 
went up by a bare 0.2 percent, there has been 
a constant improvement in the overall ratio 
of teachers to pupils. In high schools, the 

has been negligible, but in grade 
school the average teacher load has dropped 
from 30.8 to 28.5 pupils. 

Teachers’ pay has advanced by 164 percent 
since 1946 to an average of $5,940, which as 
far as women are concerned is a higher aver- 
age than other_women college graduates 
earn. 

As for total spending for schools, that has 
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increased by 166 percent in the last 15 years, 
from $5,700 million, or $273 per pupil, in 
1947-48 to $19,500 million, or $547 per pupil, 
in 1962-63. 

On the basis of these figures—which give 
such a different picture of the school situa- 
tion in the United States than Frontier news 
Managers have been reporting—there is a 
new reason for rejecting Mr. Kennedy’s pro- 
posal for multibillion Federal subsidy to 
schools. 

Much reluctance heretofore has been at- 
tributed to Congress unwillingness to tackle 
the religious and racial issues involved and 
to its deep-seated fear that Federal aid will 
lead inevitably to Federal control. 

Now, however, the strongest reason {s said 
to be that Congressmen no longer believe 
that Federal aid to public schools Is needed 
that while the Kennedy administration has 
been shouting to high heaven about the 
national school crisis, the States and locali- 
ties have largely resolved it. 


Our Cute Attorney General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
yery revealing story of a very secret 
backroom meeting between the Attorney 
General and others appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 26. 

It indicates one thing to me—Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his brother, Bobby, 
thus far have been afraid to honor their 
campaign promises of 1960 by insisting - 
on meaningful civil rights legislation. 
They prefer to make grandstand plays, 
giving the appearance they are doing 
much for the individual rights of the 
citizen, enough to tide them over fairly 
touchy situations. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the secret meeting” did 
not turn out as well as Bobby thought: 

N.Y. NEGROES AND Bossy—Born SHOCKED 

(By Sue Solet) 


“We were a little shocked at the extent 
of his naivete,” said James Baldwin of Robert 
F. Kennedy yesterday. 

The Attorney General has a full apprecla- 
tion of the problem and the depths of the 
Negroes’ feelings,” countered a Justice De- 
partment spokesman. Mr. Baldwin, who 
gathered a dozen Negroes and whites—none 
of them spokesmen for organized civil rights 
groups—to meet in secret with the Attorney 
General Friday, said Mr. Kennedy was 
“shocked at the passion displayed by many 
disparate Negroes” in both the North and 
South. 

The meeting, which was not a secret for 
very long, was held at the request of Mr. 
Kennedy, and took place in the Attorney 
General's New York apartment at 24 Central 
Park South. Mr. Baldwin, author of the best- 
seller, The Fire Next Time,” the 
pind ng PRETERE at a breakfast 
meeting Kennedy in Washington 
‘Thursday. z 

Dr. Kenneth Clark, the psychologist whose 
research was One of the main bases for the 
1954 Supreme Court decision on school 
gation, said the meeting was “tragic.” 

“There was no communication,” he said. 
“T think we might as well have been talk- 
ing different languages.” 

Dr. Clark said Mr. Kennedy “was in an 
extremely difficult position. This in no way 
tempered the sense of urgency and despera- 
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tion which everyone was communicating 
to him.” 

Mr. Kennedy “is by no means a devil,” 
Dr. Clark said. The Attorney General is 
clearly among the best that America has to 
offer on this issue.” 

During the meeting he said, “there were 
times when we just broke out into hysterical 
laughter. Even the laughter wasn't laughter. 
It was the laughter of desperation.” 

“I didn't know whether to laugh or cry 
or both,” Dr. Clark said. “We were unable to 
communicate clearly and skillfully that this 
was not a group of Negroes begging the white 
power structure to be nice to Negroes. We 
were trying to say that this was an emer- 
gency for our country, as Americans. This 
never got over.“ : 

Among the Negroes present were Singers 
Lena Horne and Harry Belafonte, Lorraine 
Hansberry, the playwright; Mr. Baldwin’s 
brother, David, an actor; Dr. Edwin ©, Berry, 
director of the Chicago Urban League; Dr. 
Clark, professor of psychology at City College, 
and Clarence B. Jones, counsel to the Gandhi 
Society, headed by the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King. 

Mr. Kennedy, Burke Marshall, head of the 
Justice Department's Civil Rights Division, 
and Actor Rip Torn were the only whites 


present, 
Earlier, Mr. Baldwin had been quoted by 
Lif ne as saying: 


spinelessness of the administration 
has had a terrible effect (on racial matters). 

“It’s incumbent-on Washington now to 
take a moral position and stop playing 
politics.” 

There was some speculation that Mr. Bald- 
win's statements in lectures along those lines 
led the Attorney General to call the meeting. 

In a post mortem press conference at his 
apartment yesterday, Mr. Baldwin said the 
meeting “never got around" to specific pro- 
posals, “partly because of the mutual shock.” 

But, he said, Mr. Kennedy “now knows 
more about the Negro situation than he did 
before.” 

“He feels, in part justifiably,” said Mr. 
Baldwin, “that his administration has made 
some steps in civil rights that no previous 
administration made. 

“But as one of the students said to him: 
‘If this is the best you can do, the best is not 
enough.’ The record of the Justice Depart- 
ment is totally inadequate.” 

The purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
racial tion and the possibility of racial 
strife in the North, Mr. Baldwin said. But 
it concentrated instead on what the Attorney 
General and his brother, President Kennedy, 
could do to make their position clear on. 
civil rights. 

HE JUST LAUGHED 

Mr. Baldwin said that when a Freedom 
Rider, Jerome Smith, 25, proposed that Pres- 
ident Kennedy personally escort Negro stu- 
dents into the University of Alabama, the 
Attorney General “just laughed.” 

“He said it would be just the same as 
making a speech,” Mr. Baldwin said. “He 
didn't get the point at all.” 

He said he “got through” to Mr. Kennedy 
when he expressed doubt that many Negroes 
“would be willing to fight to free Cubans for 
a government that can't free Negroes.” Mr. 
Kennedy was surprised at that, Mr. Bald- 
win said. 

It was understood that the meeting be- 
came a “shambles” at this point. 

The discussion was “heated” with the At- 
torney General arguing a little defending the 
administration, and asking questions, the 
novelist said. 

“I am not prepared to say it was a failure,” 
Mr. Baldwin said. “No one can afford to 
look on it as a failure. It has got to be 
looked at as the beginning of a dialog.” 

Dr. Clark said that one issue raised was the 
role of the FBI in southern civil rights cases. 
The Attorney General was told that since 
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“the FBI uses Southern agents in investiga- 
tions of civil rights abuses, the role of the 
FBI is coercive rather than protective.” 

“This issue was not dealt with by Mr. 
Kennedy,“ Dr. Clark sald. At one point 
Lena Horne asked him straight out: ‘Are 
you not the boss of the FBI?“ 

The psychologist himself raised the ques- 
tion of appointing a Negro to advise the 
President and the Attorney General of Ne- 
groes’ feelings on civil rights. 

“There ought to be someone.” Dr. Clark 
said, “who has the intelligence, the training, 
and the courage to make this kind of knowl- 
edge available to the Attorney General and 
the President continually—as his job.” 

“This wasn't dealt with, either.“ he said. 
“Certainly the meeting convinced me that 
this is a very great lack in the present ad- 
ministration. I don't think people realize 
what a technical, difficult problem civil 
rights is. It’s not a problem you play by 

Dr. Clark said a “recurrent theme” of the 
session was the belief among Negroes that 
the Kennedy administration’s actions on 
civil rights are based on politics rather than 
morals. 

HOUSING A TOPIC 


Among the other topics discussed were 
segregated housing, particularly in Chicago, 
and the effect that the Government can 
have on residential and school segregation 
through its urban renewal program. Mr. 
Baldwin also suggested that the President 
use a fireside-chat format to make an un- 
equivocal, absolutely clear statement on civil 
rights. 

Mr. Baldwin said all the participants 
warned Mr. Kennedy about the possibility 
of “a major clash between Negroes and 
whites in the North.” 

“There’s a tremendous gap between the 
bulk of the Negro peopie and his office,” Mr. 
Baldwin said. “And something he doesn't 
realize—there’s an increasing gap between 
the bulk of the Negro people and me.” 

“Like most Americans,” he said, “Bobby 
Kennedy would really have no way of know- 
ing what the extremity of the Negro's situ- 
ation Is.” 

“It was imperative that he be made to 
feel what every Negro feels.“ : 

Mr. Baldwin said the impetus for the 
meeting might have come from a telegram 
he sent to the Attorney General recently, ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction with the Kennedy 
administration’s handling of the Birming- 
ham situation. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Baldwin said, he got 
a call from Mr. Marshall proposing a meet- 
ing. The participants were deliberately 
chosen from outside civil rights groups 80 
“we wouldn't have to worry about putting 
any organization on the spot” in the discus- 
sion, Mr. Baldwin said. 


Part II. “The Elite and the Electorate,” 
the True New Frontier Philosophy, 
Expressed by Senators Fulbright and 
Clark, as More Power for the President, 
Less for Congress and the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, com- 
menting further on my concern over the 
articles submitted for the symposium on 
the subject, The Elite and the Electo- 
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rate” or “Is Government by the People 
Possible?“ sponsored by the Fund for the 
Republic’s Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, by Senators J. Wir- 
LIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, and JOSEPH 
S. CLARK, of Pennsylvania, discussing the 
latter herein. 

Senator CLARK discusses the “Increas- 
ing Role of Government,” and suggests 
that the executive branch be strength- 
ened “at the expense of the legislature” 
and he makes it clear that the legisla- 
ture includes State and local legislative 
bodies as well as Congress. 

The seeds of distrust of the legislative 
process is sown by the statements such 
as whether we look at any one of these, 
we react to what we see with scarcely 
concealed contempt,” 

The Senator misjudges my views be- 
cause I look with pride at our constitu- 
tionally founded legislative process in 
general as being superior to any form of 
government yet devised by man. 

Senator CLARK points derision at 
Thomas Jefferson's statement “that gov- 
ernment is best which governs least” by 
saying, “Surely we have reached the 
point where we can say, for our time at 
least, that Jefferson was wrong: that 
5 is not best which governs 
east.” 

He adds, sweeping all criticism of 
Government control over our everyday 
lives which is ever-expanding by saying 
“that nightmare of Federal control 
which haunts the dreams of our con- 
servative friends is an hallucination.” 

His program for decreasing the legis- 
lative function include the drastic steps 
of: wiping out the “advise and consent” 
functions of the Senate in enabling the 
executive to select his own agents with- 
out the need to satisfy legislative 
parochialism"; amending “the Constitu- 
tion to increase the terms of Representa- 
tives from 2 to 4 years, decreasing the 
terms of Senators from 6 years to 4, and 
holding all congressional elections in 
Presidential years.” This has the objec- 
tive of providing the President with a 
“me too“ Congress answerable to every 
whim of the President because after all 
they were elected at the same time and 
therefore the program of the President 
presented in the campaign is a mandate. 

He adds a disturbing finishing thought 
intended as the coup de grace for all 
legislative bodies when he says: 

I have no hesitation in stating my deep 
conviction that the legislatures of America, 
local, State, and National, are presently the 
greatest menace to the successful operation 
of the democratic process. 


This is must reading for anyone who 
has any doubts as to what the true ob- 
jectives of the New Frontier and the 
radical liberals that are running our 
Government today are; or, as to the dis- 
trust of the people to govern themselves 
under our Constitution with balanced 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers 
on the Federal level and with the re- 
served powers of the States and local 
communities: i 
THE ELITE AND THE ELECTORATE—THE IN- 

CREASING ROLE or GOVERNMENT 
(By Senator JosEPH S. CLARK) 


The expansion of government in the 20th 
century has been the inevitable result of 
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Teyolutionary economic, social, nnd political 
forces which so threaten civilization that 
their control becomes essential to human 
survival. The size, range, nnd complexity of 
government increases—and will likely con- 
tinue to do so. There secms no other feasi- 
bie approach if civilization is to survive. 

It can be argued, of course, that the in- 
creasing role of government ts undesirable. 
But.cyen though the argument may be moot, 
I would defend the proposition that this ex- 
pansion is good—not bad. Surely we have 
renched the point where we can say, for our 
time at least, that Jefcrson was wrong: that 
government is not best which governs least. 
The 18th century's aversion to tyranny has 
become the 20th century's antitotalitarian- 
ism. In fact they are much alike; but our 
democratic reaction is different. We now 
Enow—as Britain and Germany know, and 
France has just discovered—that to be ef- 
fective in today’s world a national govern- 
ment must be capable of strong action, and 
have strong leadership. 

Otherwise democracy cannot survive. The 
fallacy in Jefferson’s argument is the as- 
sumption that the expansion of government 
leads to the curtailment of individual free- 
doms. This is just not true. Despite the 
moans of those who thought Lincoln a ty- 
rant, Franklin Roosevelt a dictator, and now 
the Kennedy's a dynasty, the history of per- 
sonal freedom in this country is one of 
which we can be proud. 

Where the civil liberties of our people have 
not been adequately protected, as in the case 
of Negro Americans, the failure is one of 
government inaction, not government action. 
There are, to be sure, blots on our escutcheon 
from the days of the Alien and Sedition Acts 
to the reign of Joe McCarthy. But on the 
whole the force of government has been on 
the side of the Bill of Rights and of a free in- 
dividualistic society. 

That nightmare of Federal control which 
haunts the dreams of our conservative 
friends is a hallucination. I cannot think 
of one example of the “henvy hand of the 
Federal Government reaching out into our 
private lives” that has actually been restric- 
tive of our personal freedoms or detrimental 
to our economy—ff, that is, one accepts the 
concept of the police power (always to be 
distinguished from the “police state”), the 
income tax, and the need for organized so- 
ciety. 

The Federal Government has been sub- 
sidizing education in this country ever since 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1784. No harm 
and much good has resulted. The same is 
true of social security, housing, urban re- 
newal, and Gorernment plans for health care 
tor the aged. 

The real question, of course, is not the 
Power of the Government itself, but how 
that power is used to promote justice and 
national well-being. The influence in our 
essentially free economy of the corporation 
and the big labor unions with their potential 
concentrations of economic power requires 
the countervailing pressures of a forceful, 
democratic government as a watchdog, It is 
this sense of government as a third force, 
Tepresenting the c interost at home and 
abroad, which in my view is required to pro- 
tect both freedom and democracy. It is ac- 
cordingly as salutary as it is inevitable. 

The need for further cooperative interna- 
tional action to prevent political, social, and 
economic chaos Is so great and sensible, and 
intelligent men from all countries are be- 
Coming so used to working together for in- 
ternational advancement, that creative con- 
trol over world problems will be substituted 
for the essentially amoral international doc- 
trines of the past. And, alas, the recent past. 

Thus, I would hope to see the role of gov- 
ernment increase in five major international 
areas in the next 10 years: 

1. General and complete disarmament, 
Verified by,an international disarmament or- 
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ganization, enforced by an internationally 
recruited and commanded peace force. In- 
ternational controversy will be settled by in- 
ternational judicial peace-keeping agencies 
with adequate budgets and power under 
world Jaw to enforce their decrees. 

2. An international agency, perhaps an 
outgrowth of the present United Nations, ad- 
equately financed with funds saved from 
the armament race, will direct its activities 
toward assisting underdeveloped nations to 
that economic breakthrough which is nec- 
essary to enable them to raise living eondi- 
tions within their borders to standards ac- 
ceptable in the modern world. 

3. An expansion of the powers and aetivi- 
tles of the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund will result in the establish- 
ment of a world currency as the medium of 
exchange for international transactions. 

4. An extensive development of interloek- 
ing regional agreements for the orderly con- 
duct of world trade, including stabilization 
of Taw commodity prices and reduction of 
impediments to trade such as tariffs and 
quotas: 

5. An international attack on the popula- 
tion problem. : 

If even some small part of these develop- 
ments should occur, the role of government 
in the world economy will surely inorease 
substantially. 

The foregoing discussion may well seem 
to some unrealistic because the words com- 
munism, Russia, and China have nowhere 
been mentioned. It is obvious that the 
difficulties placed in the way of achievement 
of these five goals by the present policies of 
the Communist nations are substantial. But 
these difficulties are not insuperable. There 
can. be no lasting progress on a worldwide 
scale unless and until we can either come to 
terms with, or overcome, the Communist 
menace to democracy and freedom. But this 
major problem, with all its intricacies, re- 
quires an even greater intervention of free 
governments than would otherwise be the 
case. 

On the national scene fiscal policy is being 
taken out of the realm of morals, where it 
had languished ever since Ben Franklin's lay 
sermons on thrift two centuries ago. We 
treat it today as an economic matter, This 
is a revolutionary change in policy. Only 
3 years ago the budget was still treated as a 
moral document. A balanced budget was 
prudent, honorable, sound, and good; a sur- 
plus was even more so; a deficit was im- 
prudent, profligate, spendthrift, and bad. 
The terms were those of moral judgment. 
Today, with a remarkable bipartisan con- 
sensus, fiscal policy is couched in the lan- 
guage of economic consequence. 

The next question is: Are our demooratic 
governmental institutions adequate for the 
responsibilities that these ex 
social, political, and economic forces are 
thrusting upon us? 

We have inherited from our forefathers a 
governmental structure which so divides 
power that effective dealing with economic 
problems is cumbersome. Local, State, and 
national governments each have their re- 
sponsibility in housing and urban renewal, in 
the appropriate uses of water, in transporta- 
tion, labor-management relations, and edu- 
cation. 

At each level, responsibility for appropriate 
action is divided between the executive and 
the legislature, with the judiciary prepared 
to step in at a moment's notice to declare 
unconstitutional whatever action the other 
two may decide upon. Under the circum- 
stances, it is extraordinary how much we ac- 
complish under forms of government heavily 
weighted against any kind of action, especi- 
ally any that might alter significantly the 
status quo. 

Of course, inaction is what the Founding 
Fathers intended—inaction until such time 
as an overwhelming consensus was prepared 
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for action of some sort, inevitably a com- 
promise. They were right in their day. 

But they are wrong in ours, 

How, in fact, do our many different gov- 
ernments, with power split three ways both 
horizontally and vertically, manage in the 
modern world? 

On the whole, better than we have any 
right to expect. Local and municipal gov- 
ernment has revived since the war. State 
government is the weakest link In the chain, 
but our Governors, many of them struggling 
under obsolete State constitutions which 
hamstring the executive at ev turn, are 
for the most part increasingly aware of the 
need for their States to play a more effective 
part in the growth of the regional economy 
of which they are a part. Respect for the 
Office of President of the United States, what- 
ever one's politics, has been justifiably high 
among serious students of government in 
the years since the depression. The courts, 
State and Federal, have played, on the whole, 
a wide and statesmanlike role in adjusting 
ancient jurisprudence to modern needs 
while protecting essential civil liberties. 

It is the third branch of government, the 
legislative, where things have gone awry. 
Whether we look at city councils, the State 
legislatures, or the Congress of the United 
States, we react to what we see with scarcely 
concealed contempt. This is the area where 
democratic government tends to break down. 
This is where the vested interest lobbies run 
riot, where conflict of interest rides un- 
checked, where demagoguery knows few 
bounds, where political lag keeps needed 
action a generation behind the times, where 
the 19th century still reigns supreme in com- 
mittees, where ignorance is often at a premi- 
um and wisdom at a discount, where the evil 
influence of arrogant and corrupt political 
machines ignores most successfully the pub- 
lic interest, where the lust for patronage and 
favors for the faithful do the greatest dam- 
age to the public interest. 

As a former chief executive of a large 
American city, as a Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, as a public servant who, in both capaci- 
ties, has been obliged to know a good deal 
about the workings of State government, I 
have no hesitation in stating my deep con- 
viction that the legislatures of America, 
local, State, and National are presently the 
greatest menace to the successful operation 
of the democratic process, J 

There is another almost equally serious de- 
fect in our democratic system, which may 
well result in government's failing in the 
role required of it in the next 10 years. We 
are not enticing into government at all levels 
the high caliber of individual we must have. 
The rewards of government service are in- 
adequate, the punishments too severe. We 
leave the choice of careers far too much to 
the haggling of the marketplace. We make 
far too little effort to induce our able young 


world civilization. In short, we are not ade- 
quately staffing that part of the army which 
must fight for freedom through governmen- 
tal action, 

Finally, the effective conduct of the regula- 
tory agencies, local, State, and Federal, is 
quite definitely unfinished business. This, 
too, Is closely tied to the problem of recruit- 
ing adequate personnel. Without adequate 
regulatory agencies the economy can on the 
one hand be strangled through redtape and 
foolish administration or, on the other, come 
under the domination of powerful special 
interests whose unchecked greed can destroy 
competition and, with it, free enterprise, 

Thus I postulate that whether government 
will play its proper role in the next decade 
is part of a larger problem: Can we equip 
democratic government with the framework, 
the tools, and the men to enable 
us to perform adequately the whole role of 
government? 
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What is necessary to staff freedom more ef- 
fectively? A few suggestions may be offered: 

1. The Executive should be strengthened 
at the expense of the legislature. Perhaps 
De Gaulle has shown the way. A constitu- 
tional amendment increasing the term of 
Representatives from 2 years to 4, decreasing 
the terms of Senators from 6 years to 4, and 
holding all congressional elections in presi- 
dential years would help to give greater au- 
thority to presidential polley and increase 
his ability to get it enacted. It is usually 5 
years between elections in England, yet 
democracy is not in jeopardy. We need not 
fear Executive tyranny in this country merely 
because the legislature is more responsive to 
Executive recommendations. 

Far too many Executive appointments re- 
quire legislative confirmation, Under the 
Philadelphia city charter, the mayor makes 
all appointments without councilmanic ap- 
proval, except the city solicitor, who is also 
the lawyer for council. This precedent might 
well be extended to State and National Gov- 
ernments to permit the Executive to select 
his own agents without the need to satisfy 
legislative parochialism 

Governors and mayors should be entitled 
to succeed themselves and should serve for 
4-year terms. They should have executive 
authority over the whole range of govern- 
ment instead of having wide areas of execu- 
tive action controlled by boards and commis- 
sions whose members are not directly respon- 
sible to the elected executive. New State 
constitutions and city charters are badly 
needed in most States and many of the me- 
dium-sized and smaller cities, 

Executive pay should be adequate to en- 
able the executive to live in comfort and 
to send his children to college. 

2. Legislative customs, manners, tradi- 
tions, rules, and procedures should be re- 
formed in the interest of expediting action. 
Among the practices which render legisla- 
tures nonresponsive to democratic pressures, 
as distinguished from plutocratic or polit- 
ical-machine pressures, are: 

Selection of committee chairmen by sen- 
tority rather than on ability as determined 
by secret ballot. 

Outmoded procedures productive of delay, 
such as the filibuster in the Senate, the re- 
quirement that committees tan meet while 
the Legislature is in session only by unani- 
mous consent, and the “pickling” in commit- 
tee of bills strongly recommended by the 
Executive. 

A provision requiring legislation recom- 
mended by the Executive to be brought to 
a vote on its merits would be helpful, as 
would rules requiring proposed legislation to 
be out of committee favorably or 
unfavorably on motion of a specified number 
of committee members. 

Sensible budgetary procedure similar to 
that presently existing in many well-gov- 
erned cities would be a big help at the 
national level. For example, there should be 
a sharp distinction between capital and op- 
erating budgets and adequate advance budg- 
etary planning. 

3. Reapportionment of legislative districts, 
now well underway, should help. 

4. Living conditions, pay, expense ac- 
counts, and working schedules of public 
servants should be reviewed, with a view to 
creating the perquisites that will attract 
talent. 

5. The sinister influence of political ma- 
chines, whose power derives from patronage 
and the ability to get legislation enacted or 
defeated, or administrative action taken or 
denied, at the behest of party contributors, 
must be destroyed. This can best be done by 
rigorously enforced modern, merit system 
legislation, by carefully devised and rigor- 
ously enforced laws dealing with political 
contributions, and by tax inducements to 
smali contributors in the hope that the 
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frightening cost of modern political cam- 
paigns can be met without reliance on “fat 
cats.“ 

6. We must somehow create a climate of 
public opinion that stops deriding politicians 
as second-class citizens, To be sure, this is 
to some extent the problem of which comes 
first, the chicken or the egg. Politicians 
must have thick skins. They want, on occa- 
sion, to “dish it out“ so they must be pre- 
pared to “take it.” But they are entitled to 
a presumption of integrity to the same extent 
as the doctor, the lawyer, the banker. Fear 
of smear is still a deterrent to the entry into 
politics of many good citizens. 

These are not drastic reforms. They 
merely modernize our existing governmental 
structure. Nor, if enacted, will they usher 
in the millennium. But they should help 
to make it possible for government to play 
adequately that role which a continuation 
of democracy as the most Just form of gov- 
ernment would seem to require. 


Farrell Policy Lifts Immigration 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer carried a very in- 
teresting story on May 26, about one of 
our country’s outstanding public serv- 
ants, the Honorable Raymond F. Farrell, 
Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. I have had the 
opportunity to observe his work in posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility for many 
years. He brought to his present position 
in Washington a wealth of experience, an 
abundance of commonsense and the 
confidence of the many Members of Con- 
gress who have worked with him in past 
years. The report on his work in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer brings additional 
credit to this fine public servant. 

Under leave granted, I insert in the 
Recorp the article which appeared in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

FARRELL POLICY Lirrs IMMIGRATION SERVICE 

(By Edward Kernan) 

WASHINGTON. —Muscle with a heart. 

That sums up the new spirit around the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service since 
personable and popular Raymond F. Farrell 
took over as Commissioner about a year ago. 

“Our work can be pretty tough at times,” 
said Farrell, referring to the various tasks 
of some 8,000 employees he supervises. 

“But it's a job that has to be done and 
we do it. We have to be firm, sometimes 
even a little rough. We must uphold the 
law. 

“We're tough when we have to be. But, 
for the most part, we try to be as pleasant 
as possible in our work.” 

The Immigration and Naturalization Sery- 
ice, which operates under the Department of 
Justice, has tremendous and widespread re- 
sponsibilities. Every foreigner in the coun- 
try is more or less its ward. 

It must check on visitors from overseas, 
immigrants permitted under the quota sys- 
tem, Cuban and Chinese refugees and stu- 
dents here under the foreign exchange pro- 
gram. 

In 1962, alien tourists or visitors for pleas- 
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ure totaled more than 860,000, a banner 
year. At the same time, Farrell reported, 
it was “a bad year“ for foreign-born rack- 
eteers, subyersives and other aliens in Illegal 
status. 

More than 60,000 aliens conceded deport- 
ability and were permitted to depart with- 
out formal proceedings last year. Deported 
under formal proceedings were 7,400 aliens. 
Of these, 669 were deported under criminal, 
immoral, or narcotic charges. 

The Immigration Service Border Patrol 
apprehended 35,700 deportable aliens last 
year, Farrell said. It was an increase of 
23 percent over 1961. . 

Prior to joining the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service in 1941, Farrell saw serv- 
ice with the Federal Bureau of Inyestiga- 
tion, the Interior Department, and the Pub- 
lic Works Administration. In 1938 and 1939 
he was special counsel for a congressional 
committee investigating the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

World War II interrupted his career with 
the Immigration Service. He entered the 
Army in May 1942, and was separated in 
November 1945, with the rank of Heutenant 
colonel and wearing the Bronze Star Medal 
for outstanding service in Italy. 

Returning to the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service he was first named chief 
of investigations for New York City. Later, 
he came to Washington to operate as in- 
formation specialist in the central office. 
Step-by-step promotions followed until 1958 


when he was named assistant commissioner 


in charge of operations. 

President Kennedy named him commis- 
sioner to succeed Lt. Gen. J. M. Swing (re- 
tired) on February 5, 1962. 

In keeping with his muscle with a heart 
policy, Farrell is pushing the expansion of 
a new program to give foreign visitors a 
good first impression of Uncle Sam, 

It's the port receptionist. Already there 
are some 40 young women at work at 12 
U.S. international airports. The reception- 
ists are bilingual, They also know words 
of greetings and key phrases in immigration 
procedures in a number of other languages. 

“Our aim,” says Retta Ann Kirchmier, 
an attractive brunet who is supervisory 
port receptionist, "is to welcome visitors, to 
let them know that America is glad to see 
them and that our giant Nation has a heart 
equal to its size.” 


Secretary of the Interior Supports Moss- 
Engle Bill To Regulate High Voltage 
Electric Transmission Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall, in his 
speech at the 20th annual convention 
of the American Public Power Associa- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, made some sig- 
nificant comments about the applica- 
tion of new technology in the electric 
power industry. He said in part: 

While the emphasis of our time is so 
heavily concentrated on the dramatic ad- 
vances in technology, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that we will fail in our responsi- 
bilities if we do not apply our knowledge 
and use the tools available to bring lower 
cost power to consumers. 
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Yhe Secretary's statement points up 
key questions about the magnitude and 
character of this Nation’s future electric 
power supply. A national power survey 
is presently underway in the Federal 
Power Commission concerning the Na- 
tion's power requirements and supply 
arrangements, and is expected to set 
forth broad technical and economic 
guidelines for the future. FPC Chair- 
man Joseph C. Swidler has said: 

Our goal is the development of a pattern 
of power supply in 1980 that will meet the 
Nation's electricity requirements at the 
lowest possible cost. 


By 1980 it is estimated that the. Na- 
tion will require about three times the 
amount of electricity used today. A 1- 
mill reduction in the cost of power could 
Mean a $3 billion annual saving to con- 
sumers in 1980. 

Prospects for new giant generating 
units and extra-high voltage, long-dis- 
tance transmission pose new problems of 
concentration of economic power in the 
electric power industry. Technology 
May well speed up the historical trend 
toward increased power supply furnished 
by a decreasing number of power sup- 
Pliers. 

Private power companies now control 
75 percent of the country’s generating 
capacity and serve nearly 80 percent of 
the Nation's electric power consumers. 
In 1917 there were 4,224 major private 
utility generating utilities. As recently 
as 1945 there were 1,060 such private 
power companies. By 1957 there were 
465, and last year there were only 362. 
Thus, the number of such companies has 
declined in but 2 generations from 
4,224 to 362. 

Last year three private power com- 
panies—including the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. in the State of California—re- 
ceived from their customers nearly $2 
billion, Fortune magazine recently 
listed 36 private power companies, repre- 
senting about 10 percent of all privately 
owned utilities, whose 1961 income was 
about $8.5 billion or two-thirds of all the 
income received by the Nation's private 
power companies in that year. 

The merger of these companies by 
consolidation or by acquisition has not 
prevented rate increases by the private 
power companies. FPC studies of typical 
monthly electric bills for the ‘period 
1952-62 show that the average price of 
electricity to residential, commercial and 
industrial customers has increased, not 
decreased. FPC statistics show that 
residential customers, on the average, 
paid more in 1962 for 250 kilowatt-hours 
of electric service than they did in 1940. 

A research study released this year by 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association shows rate overcharges of 
$1.25 billion by 38 of the Nation’s com- 
mercial electric utilities between 1956 and 
1960. Arnold Hirsch, public utility con- 
sultant, reported last year in Public 
Power magazine that on the basis of 
Federal income taxes actually paid, the 
largest electric utility company in each 
of 46 out of 48 States, excluding Alaska 
and Hawaii, received a rate of return in 
1958-60 in excess of the generally ac- 
cepted reasonable figure of 6 percent. 
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The latest FPC figures indicate that 
in 1961 the net profits of the private 
power industry equaled 14.9 percent of 
revenues, while the profits of all indus- 
tries in the United States equaled only 
3 percent of sales. While private power 
companies had a 5.1-percent increase in 
net profits in 1961, all industries in the 
United States had only a 1.4 percent in- 
crease in net profits, and manufactur- 
ing industries had a decrease of 4 per- 
cent in net profits. 

The trade publication Electrical World 
reported on April 8, 1963: 

Last year was the best ever for utility 
net incomes, Based on a sampling of 142 
companies, representing roughly 95 percent 
of the total electric revenues for the utility 
industry, net incomes posted a 10.2-percent 
gain over 1961, as compared with a 5.4-per- 
cent gain in 1961 over 1960. The increase in 
1962 got a boost from the new 3-percent in- 
vestment tax credit, and the Internal Rev- 
enue Service liberalized depreciation guide- 
lines. 


The concentration of control in the 
electric power industry is revealed in the 
pattern of ownership of private power 
companies. A study of the top stock- 
holders of 143 operating power com- 
panies and 10 holding companies shows 
that 5 firms—4 stockbrokers or dealers 
and 1 insurance company—are among 
the top 10 holders of 22 or more power 
companies each. Together these 5 fi- 
nancial groups are listed a total of 171 
times among the top 10 holders of power 
company stocks. 

Seventeen other firms appear among 
the top 10 security holders of 10 or 
more power companies. Together they 
total 234 listings among the top 10. 
Thus, these 22 financial firms total 405 
listings among the top 10 holders of 
power company stocks with total hold- 
ings of 48,574,153 shares. With two 
exceptions, they are headquartered in 
the eastern United States. 

While a listing among the top 10 secu- 
rity holders of a private power company 
does not necessarily mean that the fi- 
nancial firm itself is the actual owner 
of the stock, it does mean that the top 
holder has the voting rights in the com- 
pany—a key factor in corporation con- 
trol. 

These facts support several conclu- 
sions: First, there is increasing concen- 
tration of economic power in the electric 
industry; second, the reduction in the 
number of privately owned utilities may 
reduce costs to the companies but does 
not guarantee lower rates to consumers; 
and, third, new technology, to achieve 
large units and power pooling, can en- 
hance monopoly by large combines with- 
out attendant benefits to power com- 
pany customers. 

We need new tools to insure that con- 
sumers obtain the advantages of techni- 
cal advancement in the electric power 
industry. Secretary Udall named one of 
these new tools—that the FPC should 
have jurisdiction over construction and 
operation of interstate transmission lines, 
230 kilovolts and above. Bills were in- 
troduced by Senator ENcLE and by me, 
to require that private power companies 
constructing such lines must obtain a 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
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cessity from the FPC, agree to make ex- 
cess capacity available on a common-car- 
rier basis, and obtain FPC approval prior 
to abandonment or curtailment of service 
over the certified lines. Secretary Udall 
declared, in his recent speech at Cleve- 
land: 

The Department of the Interior favors a 
strong Moss-Engle bill. We support a bill 
that would place mandatory requirements 
upon the FPC to make certain that those 
230-kilovolt lines and over are constructed 
which are needed in the national interest— 
and are utilized to their fullest capacity. 


Extra-high-voltage transmission lines 
represent superhighways for the move- 
ment of electricity. Their location and 
use is a matter of national interest, just 
as is our interstate Federal road pro- 
gram. The Nation cannot afford to let 
the special interests have unrestricted 
control over either the road highways or 
the electric transmission highway. 

Electric power is a necessity of life in 
any modern industrial nation. It is not 
in the public interest to allow a private 
monopoly to have the sole power to de- 
cide -the Nation’s flow of electricity. 
State utility regulatory commissions can- 
not effectively or adequately deal with 
this question. The problem cuts across 
State borders. Only with a national ap- 
proach can we expect to protect the pub- 
lic interest efficiently and fairly. 

One of the most perceptive experts in 
this country, FPC Commissioner Howard 
Morgan, declared earlier this year: 

We now have a minimum of 50 years of 
abundantly documented history to show (1) 
that the electric industry is reasonably 
prompt in putting technological advances to 
use as soon as they have proved practical, 
feasible, and profitable, and is doing so now 
with respect to extra-high-voltage intercon- 
nections regardless of our national power 
survey; and (2) that in the absence of ade- 
quate public controls, some elements of the 
electric industry customarily employ tech- 
nological advances to protect and maintain 
monopoly positions while isolating, restrict- 
ing or strangling municipal or rural electric 
systems and publicly owned transmission 
lines. 


I commend Secretary Udall for his 
forthright support of my bill, H.R. 2101. 
His speech at the Cleveland convention 
of the American Public Power Association 
contains much useful information for the 
Congress and the people of this country, 
and under unanimous consent, I include 
the complete text: 


8 CONVENTION, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 

APRIL 30, 1963 

For two very good reasons I am pleased 
to be here in Cleveland. First, I value highly 
this opportunity to address the annual meet- 
ing of the American Public Power Associa- 
tion; and secondly, this is the home town of 
one of my colleagues for whom I have great 
respect, Anthony Celebrezze, formeredistin- 
guished mayor of this city and now Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Cleveland’s municipal electric system had 
its beginning some 60 years ago when the 
nearby villages of Collingwood and Brook- 
lyn, in the years 1902 and 1906 respectively, 
decided to establish municipally owned elec- 
tric systems. Just as the rural electric co- 
operatives throughout the Nation later on, 
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these systems were born to fill a need that 
the local company refused to serve. Al- 
though considered too isolated for service at 
the time, a few years later they were an- 

nexed to Cleveland and the local municipal 
system began to grow. 

The years 1902 and 1906 are significant for 
other reasons as well. They happen to be 
historical milestone of significant note in 
conservation history and the development of 
the West. In 1902 the Reclamation Act was 
passed and signed by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, the first great conservation Presi- 
dent, thereby protecting the settlers against 
exploitation from unscrupulous land ma- 
nipulators. 

In 1906 Congress passed the Power Devel- 
opment Act which gave the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to develop and market hydro- 
power in the public interest and established 
the all-important preference principle on 
the sale of this power. -This also established 
the bedrock upon which many rural electric 
cooperatives, municipal systems, and other 
consumer utilities have built their existence. 

The thousands of customers of the city of 
Cleveland's municipal system have benefited 
considerably from “Muny’s” low-cost power. 
As other progressive municipal systems else- 
where, I am confident it will continue to 
meet the needs of these consumers. 

Our modern electric age had its beginning 
in the 1800's with development of the first 
power system and incandescent lamp. Its 
status in man’s life for a long time was 

= Mostly as a luxury. Now it is a vital neces- 
sity to each of us personally and to the 
future of this Nation. To keep pace with re- 
quirements presently, the industry is dou- 
bling nay 10 years. But these needs are 
growing in accordance with our population 
demands and our international responsibili- 
ties. 


The concern of your Federal Government 
is that the need for abundant low-cost power 
will be met in the seventies, the eighties, 
and the tomorrows beyond as well as today. 
Every municipal system, every public util- 
ities district, every cooperative, every private 
utility bears an important responsibility in 
meeting these future needs. 

The sustained demand for power, coupled 
with recent technologic developments, is cre- 
ating a revolution in the making and mar- 
keting of electricity. Most spectacular have 
been the developments in extra-high-volt- 
age movement of electricity over long dis- 
tances with conventional alternating current 
and the interest in the potentialities of di- 
rect current; the much larger and more 


~generating plants; coal-slurry Pipinas 5 
droelectric pumped-back s 
advancements in the use of nuclear meat tor 
civilian power production. 

These advancements make possible po- 
tentidlly lower costs to consumers through 
accelerated interconnections of systems and 
Tegions, the tapping of low-cost fossil fuels, 
the use of nuclear fuels, and the naturally 
associated economies of large-scale opera- 
tions. 

In terms of history, we have moved al- 
most overnight Into a new era of technology 
and sustained demands for electricity, bring- 
ing new questions and new opportunity for 
the operations of the power industry. Along 
with this must come a reexamination and re- 
orientation of the Nation’s industry and 
power policy. 

If America’s economy is to expand as it 
must to provide new jobs and a rising stand- 
ard of living, adequate power at reasonable 
rates for the benefit of consumers must be 
a basic and solemn responsibility of every 
utility. Many departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government have firmly estab- 


programs are designed to provide the Nation 
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with low-cost energy. Accordingly, we must 
not sidestep crucial issues. 

One fundamental issue emerges from the 
fact that the industry setup, existing legis- 
lation, regulatory methods, and many of 
our pertinent Federal policies came about in 
an earlier period of our Nation’s power de- 
velopment. Changing times demand a re- 
examination of the situation. 

Many fundamental issues affecting the 
continuing development and long-range wel- 
fare of our Nation are involved and must. 
be corrected and improved before we can be- 
gin to achieve national goals and aims. In 
all our considerations we must be concerned 
with the tole of our Government in such 
fields as regulation, research and develop- 
ment, plans and programs, and legislation. 
We must properly consider the role of Gov- 
ernment simultaneously with that of the 
industry as a whole, bearing in mind the 
needs and absolute dependence of the Na- 
tion’s economy on an abundant of low-cost 
power. 

We can properly consider the overall pow- 
er problems of our Nation m four major 
categories: technological development, sys- 
tems and facilities planning, organization 
and administration, and utilization and 
marketing. 

Basically, assuring a continuing and ample 
supply of low-cost. power depends first upon 
improvements in technology and proper 
planning, such as determining those fuels 
and other sources of energy which should 
be utilized, the kinds and locations of plants 
that should be bullt, the inter-connection of 
power regions - and major transmission fa- 
cilities to be built. This should be accom- 
panied by proper organization and manage- 
ment to plan proper designs, construction, 
and operation of the necessary facilities. As 
they come into existence we must have opti- 
mum arrangements for pooling and inter- 
connecting to achieve the lowest practica- 
bie cost for all consumers. 

To apply our developing technology to the 
Nation’s energy and power needs. Congress 
and the executive branch constantly appraise 
and study our requirements for energy and 
manpower, particularly as they relate to the 
things which must be undertaken by the 
Government. : 

We in Interior have felt that far too little 
research and development effort has gone 
into the field of direct-current transmission, 
where the Swedes, the Russians, and the 
English have outstripped us. But we are 
trying to catch up. With significant con- 
sumer benefits at stake, Interior agencies 
are providing important leadership to the 
power industry. Our Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration has well underway an intensive 
programm of research in direct-current trans- 
mission. It has now reached the point where 
we will soon be testing a million-volt ex- 
perimental line. New valves, new insulators, 
and new switchgear will be tested. We ex- 
pect the result of this research to provide 
design and operating data to enable all utili- 
ties to deliver power at lower costs over far 
greater distances. 

Interior’s Bureau. of Reclamation is also 
experimenting with new lightweight trans- 
mission towers, some of aluminum, some of 
latticed tubular steel. Cost of installation, 
durability, response to temperature varia- 
tions and many other factors which will 
ultimately result in lower costs transmis- 
sion of electric energy are entering into these 
studies. We are even considering the instal- 
lation of lightweight towers by use of hell- 
copters in places now inaccessible to conven- 
tional equipment. 

Simultaneously, of course, continued de- 
velopment of nuclear power is under way by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, cooperating 
with American industry and our public and 
private utilities. Our energy study, spon- 
sored by the President's Science Advisor, 
should enable us to balance better our energy 
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research and development program. The im- 
portant point is that we will go forward 
with a balanced and constantly expanding 


program. 

At this point, let me remind you that 
Alex Radin plans on Thursday to show you 
a film depicting some of the advancements 
the Russians are making in the development 
and transmission of electric power. This 
film was given me on our inspection trip to 
Russia last fall. We recognize the propa- 
ganda element in this film but we saw 
enough of these installations and facili- 
ties to know that the Russians are in dead 
earnest about surpassing us In this field. 

One of the important responsibilities of 
government ts to lead where leadership is 
needed. We believe the public Interest de- 
mands the coordination and integration of 
our Federal power system for which In- 
terior has the marketing responsibility. In 
the early months of this administration we 
began directing our attention to this prob- 
lem. A task force study was made, demon- 
strating to the world the desirability of 
building an extra-high-voltage direct~-cur- 
rent transmission line or lines between the 
Columbia River power system in the North- 
west, the Central Valley project in Cali- 
fornia, and extending to Los Angeles and 
perhaps even farther to our great Hoover 
Dam on the Colorado River and President 
Kennedy has sent to Congress a budget item 
that will enable us to begin construction. 

We have already received approval of a 
161,000-volt line connecting the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s Missouri River Basin system 
with the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion's system, working with the local co- 
operative in northern Missouri. 

These efforts on the part of the Govern- 
ment have helped to encourage such recent 
developments as the Keystone project in 
Pennsylvania and the Virginia Electric Pow- 
er Co.'s extra-high-voltage transmission to 
the eastern seaboard. Simultaneously, the 
TVA has entered into an arrangement with 
a number of power companies in the south- 
west power pool to achieve the benefits of 
the 1% million kilowatts of diversity be- 
tween these great power In the 
Midwest, 345-kilovolt lines have been pro- 
posed to interconnect Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, and other leading 
centers. 

The Federal Power Commission’s national 
power survey is a constructive effort to assess 
certain vital national needs and encourage 
necessary action. This should be a perma- 
nent and continuous activity to make the Na- 
tion aware of its needs. 

Conserving and developing our natural re- 
sources is a task that not only requires long- 
range planning but across-the-board coopera- 
tion. I believe we are making great headway 
in our Government, Of considerable im- 
portance to the entire Nation is the works 
which the Department of the Interior and the 
Corps of Engineers are doing in comprehen- 
sive river basin development. This group 
will be interested to know that power plan- 
ning is receiving the fullest consideration, as 
of course it should, 

It is no secret that these agencies have dif- 
fered in the past on the means and methods 
by which we make our plans and operate our 
projects. Happily these differences are being 
resolved to the benefit of the people. Clear- 
cut agreements have been worked out for 
water resource development in Alaska, the 
Columbia River Basin, and the Missouri River 
Basin. 

We are also working more closely in our 
planning. Of particular interest to those in 
this area of the Nation are the studies we are 
making on installing low-head turbines of 
the axial flow type on the Ohio River where 
the Corps’ locks are being rebullt to improve 
navigation. It appears entirely feasible and 
highly desirable to modify these existing 
structures and make additions so that run- 
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of-the-river power can be developed. This 
would be possible through turbines which 
Operate economically and produce power at 
low-heads ranging from 26 feet or higher to 
as low as 6 feet. In addition to the Ohio, 
this offers possibilities for power develop- 
ment on such streams as the Mississippi, the 
Ilinois, and the Arkansas Rivers, to mention 
a few. It offers America a greater opportu- 
nity to develop her precious water resources 
to meet the needs of future generations. 

Our power marketing agencies have greatly 
intensified their work to realize the econ- 
omies offered by applying the technique of 
Pumped storage where the generator doubles 
as a pump, using off peak power to refill 
reservoirs and then releasing that water dur- 
ing peak periods to generate power. 

Many other pumped-storage installations 
are being planned at existing and future Fed- 
eral projects. 

Pumped-back storage is another new 
frontier of technology. Taum Sauk, of the 
Union Electric Co. in Missouri, is rapidly be- 
ing completed to develop about 400,000 kilo- 
Watts. Consolidated Edison has announced 
Plans and has purchased equipment to con- 
struct over a million kilowatts of pumped 
storage on the Hudson River. The Niagara 
Mohawk Co. also plans another such million- 
kilowatt installation. 

We commend these efforts, pointing out at 
the same time that the Federal Government 
must also put to use the pumped-storage 
technique if we are to properly conserve our 
power energy potential. We must improve 
power pooling methods as well, strengthen- 


sion and large efficient turbines. 


Organization and management techniques 
must be modernized—to plan, to build, to 


sion projects of the future. Your Govern- 
ment must continue to exercise leadership 
and influence to achieve these worthy objec- 
tives. We must bring our marketing and 
utilization of power into balance with other 
goals to achieve proper exchange agreements 
between systems and effect low rates for con- 
sumers. 


But the best organization and management 
ques and all our developing technology 
Will be limited in benefits to American con- 
Sumers, unless some segments of the power 
industry begin placing greater emphasis upon 
ultimate service to their consumers and less 
on defiling Government programs and con- 
sumer-owned systems of the power industry. 
Conservation—the ideal, the principle, the 
practice—is the legitimate business of Gov- 
ernment. Recently in carrying out our re- 
Sponsibilities to promote the conservation of 
resources, the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture issued joint regulations govern- 
ing applications for right-of-way over public 
lands by non-Federal utilities. We belleve 
they will result in greater economies and 
efficiencies and at the same time minimize 
d mage resulting from transmission lines 
crossing public lands and national forests. 
Briefly stated the policy requires that new 
lines crossing such lands must be available 
to carry Federal hydropower under certain 
circumstances as well as non-Pederal power. 
In carrying out these regulations the Gov- 
ernment would pay the cost of using the 
capacity and of building heavier towers or 
lines. Irrespective of the conservation as- 
pects, it just makes good management sense 
to eliminate the possibility of parallel lines 
if one can do the job. 
Congress has before it now a bill sponsored 
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be made common carrier, and the FPC would 
have to issue a certificate of public conven- 
lence and necessity. 

The Department of the Interior favors a 
strong Moss-Engle bill. We support a bill 
that would place mandatory requirements 
upon the FPC to make certain that those 
230-kllovolt lines and over are constructed 
which are needed in the national interest— 
and are utilized to their fullest capacity. 

While the emphasis of our time is so heavily 
concentrated on the dramatic advances in 
technology, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that we will fall in our responsibilities 
if we do not apply our knowledge and use 
the tools available to bring lower cost power 
to consumers, We in the Department are 
keenly aware of these responsibilities. 

I believe the Kennedy power program is an 
exciting and vital program helping to pump 
new life into the economic mainstream of 
our Nation. A few days ago I participated 
in a ground breaking ceremony at a new 
steam plant at Hayden, Colo., to be built 
by the Colorado-Ute Electric Association and 
the Salt River Reclamation Project of Ari- 
zona. This is more than just a 150,000- 
Kilowatt station. It is a new link in a chain 
that has been forged plece by piece. This 
small publicly owned station will tap Colo- 
rado coal reserves, increase employment and 
add $100 million to the Colorado Basin de- 
velopment funds because it will be tied in 
with a Federal transmission system, giving 
firm power when needed and sharing the use 


. of Federal lines to serve its 42,000 rural cus- 


tomers. 

We have spoken of the importance of power 
transmission. It is therefore timely to an- 
nounce our intention to build new lines, 


western divisions of the Missouri River Basin 
project with the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect and the Parker-Davis project on the 
lower Colorado. This line will interconnect 
Federal power facilities covering a 15-State 
area of the Western United States—in Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Kansas, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, and 
portions of the States of California, Nevada, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Missouri. From the 
northernmost powerplant in the Federal sys- 
tem at Fort Peck, Mont., and Garrison in 
North Dakota, the interconnections will 
stretch 1,250 miles southward to Phoenix and 
Yuma in Arizona. P 

We are carrying out the directions Presi- 
dent Kennedy gave to me shortly after tak- 
ing office, to develop plans for the early in- 
terconnection of areas served by the Depart- 
ment’s marketing agencies. 

We believe there is a place in the sun for 
all elements in the power program—Federal, 
cooperative, municipal, private—each has a 
legitimate role to play. Interties, properly 
planned and executed, are an absolute essen- 
tial if we are to have an eficient electric 
power system in this country. 

This is sound conservation doctrine—and 
sound commonsense. 


Hon. Francis E. Walter 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


or NEW YORK A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join the other Members of this 
House in extending warmest birthday 
greetings to our esteemed colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, the Fion- 
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orable FRANCIS EUGENE WALTER, who will 
celebrate his 69th birthday this Sunday, 
May 26. We are all very sorry that Tap“ 
cannot be here with us on this occasion 
so that we might be able to extend our 
felicitations in person. 

When I first came to Congress in 1944 
Tap“ had already served many years in 
this House and from the start I have 
been privileged to count him among my. 
friends. I have a deep sense of gratitude 
for the advice and help he has extended 
to me over these many years. Tap“ is 
one of our ablest Members, a modest man 
and above all fair and impartial in his 
dealings with his colleagues. 

I am sure there are thousands of peo- 
ple all over the world who would like to 
extend “Tap” a most happy birthday for 
it was through his humanitarian efforts 
that many hundreds of refugees found it 
possible to start a new life at a time when 
they had lost all hope. Also through his 
help on private immigration bills many 
more thousands of people have been per- 
mitted to join their kin here in America. 
There is probably no one who has ac- 
complished so much for the unfortunate, 
homeless, and displaced persons. 

My hopes and prayers are that “Tap” 
will have a speedy recovery and will soon 
be back with his many friends here in 
the House of Representatives to continue 
his dedicated work for his district, the 
State of Pennsylvania, and his beloved 
country. 


James Reston Eulogy of Orvil E. Dryfoos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the world 
of the printed word has been weakened 
by the loss of one of its best representa- 
tives. Everyone was saddened by the 
untimely passing of Orvil E. Dryfoos, 
president and publisher of the New York 
Times. This tireless servant of public 
information dedicated to his paper’s tra- 
dition of “All the news that is fit to 
print,” labored unstintingly to fulfill his 
commitment to an informed national 
community. At the request of his family 
to whom we extend our deepest sympa- 
thy, Mr. James Reston, the redoubtable 
chief of the Times Washington bureau 
delivered the following eulogy which so 
characteristically captures the measure 
of Orvil Dryfoos: 

EvLocy BY James Reston 

The death of Orvil Dryfoos was blamed on 
heart failure but that, obviously, could not 
have been the reason. Ory Dryfoos’ heart 
never failed him or anybody else. Ask the 
reporters on the Times. It was steady as 
the stars. Ask anybody In this company of 
friends. It was faithful and kind. Ask his 
beloved wife and family. No matter what 
the doctors say, they cannot blame his heart. 

In the spiritual sense, his heart was not a 
failure but his greatest success. He had 
room in it for every joy and everybody else's 
Joy. This was the thing that set him apart— 
this warmness-and purity of spirit, this con- 
siderateness of his mother, whom he tele- 
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phoned every day; of his wife and children, 
of his colleagues and competitors, And this 
uncorrupted heart, broken or no, is what is 
likely to be remembered of him in this great 
city and at Dartmouth, his other home. 

The obit writers had a hard weekend with 
Ory because they kept hunting for him in 
the files, and of course he wasn't there. He 
didn't make speeches, he made friends. The 
last time I saw him, he was breathing hard 
but still worrying about everybody else's 
worries and insisting that everybody get a 
good rest after the Jong strike. 

SPECIAL QUALITY 


Most of the time, it is the heart that gov- 
erns understanding, and understanding was 
his special quality. He not only understood 
human frailty and almost preferred it. He 
understood the sensitive pride and combative 
instincts of reporters and editors, which is 
not easy. He even understood the anxieties 
of the printers during the time of our 
troubles. 

Throughout the whole ghastly period, when 
he wore his life away, he was again worrying 
about other people, this time about those 
who were on the street and with no work 
and those who were in the office with too 
much work. He was running the office by 
day and often negotiating far into the night. 
Even when his heart began to rebel and the 
doctors put him on digitalis to regulate it, 
nobody knew what was going on but his 
family. 

When the strike was over he finally slipped 
away to the hospital and never came back. 

This quality of concern for others is vital 
to the tradition of the times. A newspaper 
is a very special kind of partnership. The 
main ingredients are not newsprint, ink, and 
advertising, but the more volatile human in- 
gredients of blood, brains, pride and courage. 
This is why understanding is so important 
at the top, and why Adolph Ochs, Arthur 
Sulzberger, and Orvii Dryfoos, having under- 
standing, were so good at it. Por they saw 
a newspaper, as Edmund Burke saw a nation, 
not only as a partner of the living, but as 
a partnership “between those who are Hy- 
ing, those who are dead, and those who are 
to be born.” 


SENSE OF TRUSTEESHIP 


There should be some consolation for us 
all, believer and unbellever alike, in this 
thought, Orvil Dryfoos had this special sense 
of trusteeship to a marked degree, He 
thought of himself, as his father-in-law did 
before him, as one of a team working for an 
ideal larger than himself, of carrying on for 
a time something he devoutly believed to be 
important. And he not only carried it higher 
up the hill, but expanded its influence across 
the continent and planted a new edition of 
the Times beyond the Rockies. Thus, he 
achieved his ideal much more than most men 
are able to do, and remains a part of an in- 
stitution that will go on as long as men are 
faithful to its ideals. 

I never thought much of the family joke 
that Arthur Sulzberger and Oryil Dryfoos 
“married the New York Times." The women 
they married were so much better than any 
newspaper. Beside, it was the women who 
married them, and what is important now, 
bore them the children who must carry on. 

Their fathers have given them a good lead. 
It ls summed up for me in a quote from 
Robert Burns, He sald: “Whatever miti- 
gates the woes or increases the happiness 
of others—this is my criterion of goodness. 
And whatever injures society at large, or 
any Individual in it—this is my measure of 
iniquity.” 

. HIS IDEAL 

Orvil Dryfoos lived by this noble ideal, 
but knew that ideals, and traditions, are 
not self-enforcing. Somebody must decide 
in the newspaper business, In no other in- 
stitution are so many choices offered every 
day of the year. In no other craft are there 
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so Many men with so many diverse ideas on 
so many subjects, about which so much can 
be said. But the tyranny of the deadline is 
always present, and while most of these deci- 
sions are made on the desk, the big ones have 
to be made at the top. 

Here, Orvil Dryfoos was equal to his duty. 
I will always remember him in the city room 
dn election night of 1960 when he was the 
first to sense that we had gone out on a limb 
for Kennedy too early and insisted that we 
reconsider. And again, in 1961, when we 
were on the point of reporting a premature 
Invasion of Cuba, his courteous questions 
and wise judgment held us back. 

He had his weaknesses, like all of us, but 
usually they sprang from the more amiable 
qualities of the human spirit. To hurt a 
colleague was an agony for him, and in this 
savage generation, when men decide, other 
men often get hurt. But he could make up 
his mind. He suffered, but he acted. 

INSPIRED RESPECT 

Perhaps the simplest thing to say about 
him—and I believe I speak for my colleagues 
in this—is that the more we knew him, the 
more we respected him. He was a gentle- 
man. He was faithful to a noble tradition, 
to the family from which he came, and to 
the great family be joined and loved. 

Martin Buber once said: “If we could hang 
all our sorrows on pegs, and were allowed to 
choose those we liked best, every one of us 
would take back his own, for all the rest 
would seem more difficult to bear." 

Let us then honor Orvil Dryfoos with re- 
membrance rather than with tears. For his 
children will never be able to cry as much 
as he has made them laugh. 


Why a Debt Ceiling? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary Dillon, President Kennedy, and 
all of his economic advisers think the 
debt ceiling is just an exercise in se- 
-mantics. They think this way because 
they want a blank check so that the 
President can reelect himself with the 
taxpayers’ money. 

A very erudite article on reasons for 
debt discipline appeared in today’s Wall 
Street Journal; in an article by Harley 
L. Lutz. It is must“ reading for every- 
one: 


DEET DISCIPLINE 
(By Harley L. Lutz) 

Congress, once again, has pushed the Fed- 
eral debt limit a little higher. The latest 
hassle, which ended yesterday with a tem- 
porary boost, was a rearguard tactic. 
Every one knew that some increase was in- 
evitable, as it has been time after time over 
the past decade. The reason is clear. Fed- 
eral spending will have risen by more than 
50 percent from 1955 through fiscal 1964— 
from $64.4 billion to an estimated $98.8 bil- 
lon. In the same period revenues were so 
far outrun as to cause an aggregate esti- 
mated net deficit of $46 billion. 

The principal issue to be discussed here is 
whether there should be such a limit. The 
history of the overall limit since its intro- 
duction in 1938 does not make a very good 
case for it, even aside from the immense 
debt increase during World War II. In Feb- 
ruary 1946, the debt dropped to its postwar 
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minimum of some $252 billion and in June 
of that year the limit was lowered from $300 
billion to $275 billion. As Congress debated 
action yesterday, the limit was $305 billion 
and Treasury operations were bumping 
againt this ceiling. 

In approaching the issue posed here, the 
first and most important question Is: Do we 
really mean business or are we to continue 
the hypocrisy of this kind of sham battle 
against uncontrolled spending? If the ad- 
ministration, the Congress and the people 
are not willing to accept the discipline of a 
firm debt Umit, then the policy of debt lim- 
itation should be discarded as a bit of fiscal 
flummery. The position taken here is that 
there should be a debt limit and a firm policy 
of its strict. enforcement, 

NO MAGIC FIGURE 

There is no magical, absolutely definite 
figure for this limit. The deficit for fiscal 
year 1963 is by this time fairly well set and 
provision must be made to cover the ex- 
penses, whatever they may be. The case is 


different for the fiscal year 1964, especially 


in view of the slow pace of congressional 
action on the appropriations for this year, 
Various well-eonsidered recommendations 
for reduced spending in 1964 have been ad- 
vanced by responsible persons and organiza- 
tions, and other sound proposals could no 
doubt be developed if such guidance and 
support were needed to stiffen the backbone 
of the Congress In a firm stand against fur- 
ther borrowing. 

From the operational standpoint there can 
be no question that the 1964 budget can be 
reduced enough to involve no additional in- 
crease in the debt limit, beyond whatever 
may be necessary to cover the 1963 deficit. 
The political hazard of a bold stand for 
financial sanity has probably been exag- 
gerated by such myths as “spending and 
electing,” but a firm national policy of debt 
control would provide timid candidates with 
a reasonable excuse for getting less Federal 
spending in the home district where success 
in such endeavors is the chief argument for 
reelection, 

It must be emphasized that a debt limit, 
by itself, would not restrict Federal spend- 
ing although, as indicated below. it would 
tend in that direction. The primary pur- 
pose of a firm debt limit is to prevent un- 
restrained debt-financed spending. 

Among the reasons for a firm debt limit 
policy are the following: x 

1: The absence of a debt limit would tend 
toward even less compunction regarding debt 
financing and an eyen greater readiness to 
resort to it than now exists. The abuses of 
authorizations to spend from public debt 
receipts as a means of bypassing the scrutiny 
of the appropriations committees have been 
frequently exposed, 

EVIDENCE OF INTEGRITY 


2. Debt Umitation is widely regarded as 
visible evidence of fiscal integrity, that is, 
the honesty and sincerity of the Govern- 
ment's intention regarding the value of the 
currency and of all fixed investments. The 
rigmarole of a debt limit which always moves 
upward just one step ahead of the spending 
is a kind of lip service to the concept of fiscal 
integrity but it is of no avail as a protection 
against the periis of unlimited debt increase. 

3. A firm debt limit would be a powerful 
source of confidence among investors with 
regard to the stability of the public debt as 
a long-range investment. While there are 
other factors involved, the shift of investor 
preference from long-term to short-term 
Federal debt paper invites speculation as to 
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and 11 months, and the portion under 5 years 
maturity had risen to 73 percent. 

The high proportion of short-term and 
floating debt is a handicap to efficient debt 
management. A lengthening of maturities 
requires the cooperation of investors who are 
naturally concerned with the ultimate as 
well as the present value of long-term Treas- 
ury bonds. The increased resort to debt fi- 
nancing that would be encouraged by ab- 
sence of a limit would present a definite pros- 
pect of inflation and continued erosion of 
the dollar in which, at maturity, the bonds 
are to be redeemed. 

4. As noted above, while a firm debt limit 
would not necessarily prevent increased 
spending, it would indirectly operate in this 
direction. The limit would involve the ob- 
ligation to pay cash on the barrel head and 
this would tend toward a more careful public 
appraisal of the utility of spending programs 
as against the disutility of the additional 
taxes required to support them. 

Certain practical aspects of a firm debt 
limit should be considered. The first is the 
effective date. Since the purpose is to pre- 
vent an increase of the debt, the end of the 
fiscal year is the logical time to apply the 
test. This means that Treasury operations 
during the fiscal year would be disregarded. 
The inflow of revenue over the year is vari- 
able, a situation which is exaggerated by 
the various actions of recent years to speed 
up tax payments: Three of the four instal- 
ments of individual income tax are due in 
the second half of the fiscal year. The out- 
flow of expenditures is, by contrast, quite 
uniform through the year and, as a result, 
the Treasury must have temporary access 
to funds in the first half. Short-term bor- 
rowing to equalize income and outgo over 
the year is necessary and logical. The debt 
limit would prevent carrying such tempo- 
rary advances into the next fiscal year as 
& permanent addition to the debt. 

A second practical consideration relates 
to the debt to be subject to the limit. The 
present statutory rule includes everything 
except some minor items of no importance 
in the total. It is suggested here that the 
limit be applicable to the debt in the hands 
of the public, including the Federal Reserve 
banks. A very important segment of the 
debt that would be excluded under this pro- 
posal consists of the Treasury obligations 
held in the trust fund accounts. These ob- 
ligations represent the accumulated excess 
of collections over disbursements for social 
security, unemployment compensation, rail- 
road retirement, civil service retirement, vet- 
erans insurance, and others, The objective 
at which the present discussion is directed 
is the Imitation and control of debt arising 
out of the operations of the administrative 
budget, The trust funds are not part of 
this budget, nor are they in any way con- 
trollable under it. 

IMPACT ON JOBS 


Two collateral matters should have brief 
notice. One is the contention, regularly used 
to support a huge budget and whatever defi- 
cit is involved, to the effect that any cur- 
tallment of Federal spending will increase 
unemployment. Hence a strict debt limit 
would increase unemployment, 

Federal spending, as such, does not in- 
crease employment except as it adds more 
persons to the public payroll.. A large air- 
plane or missile contract may increase the 
demand for scientists or skilled workers in 
the plants designated to execute the con- 
tract, or in those of subcontractors. It will 
do nothing to provide jobs for those ultra- 

members of the labor force whose 
productivity is less than employers must 
pay under union rules or Federal law. 

The other collateral matter is the argu- 
ment that an expanding economy needs more 
debt because it will need more money. 
Hence, a strict debt limit will impede eco- 
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nomic progress because it will restrict the 
capacity of the banking system to provide 
more money as the economy grows. 

There is no question that the economy will 
need a larger money supply and a larger base 
for credit operations as its productive activi- 
ties expand. Ninety percent or more of this 
increased money supply will be in the form 
of bank deposit credits. The question in- 
volved here is whether or not there must be 
an increase of the public debt beyond its 
present level in order to provide an asset 
base for the support of the larger volume 
of bank credits that will be needed. More 
specifically, must we allow the public debt 
to increase, not only for budget reasons, 
but also to maintain a supply of marketable 
debt paper sufficient to accommodate the 
Federal Reserve Banks in the exercise of 
their money and credit control operations? 


PERMANENT INFLATION 


A deliberate increase in the public debt 
merely to permit, or assure, an expansion of 
the money supply would be permanently in- 
fiationary. It would be one of the weakest 
possible reasons for eliminating the debt 
ceiling, or for pandering to the spending urge 
by conceding every trick before the cards are 
played. Economic growth depends on in- 
crease of debt. This Is as simple and as in- 


. evitable as the balancing of every credit by 


a debit. It does not follow, however, that 
the achievement of a higher rate of economic 
growth involves or requires a continuous in- 
crease of the public debt. Privately gen- 
erated debt paper, arising out of the growth 
needs of the economy, can serve fully as well 
as Treasury debt paper as the basis of Fed- 
eral Reserve operations, 

A final point: It is not generally realized 
that the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives is, in a real and im- 
portant sense, the key to our problem. This 
committee has original jurisdiction over reve- 
nue measures and the debt limit. It thus 
occupies a unique position in the area of 
fiscal policy determination. While its recom- 
mendations on taxes and other matters have 
not been accepted by the Congress in every 
case, its Influence is great. 

In the past this committee has Initiated 
many of the tax policies which are now so 
generally under attack, and its complaisant 
attitude on the debt limit has, to say the 
least, not discouraged deficit spending, This 
financial course has not contributed to satis- 
factory economic growth. The committee 
now has the opportunity—and the chal- 
lenge—to change direction, to exert its in- 
fluence toward reducing and limiting the 
drag of Government on the economy, and to 
exercise its powerful leadership for the 
growth of the economy rather than the 
growth of Government. Sound tax reform 
and a firm position on the debt limit are 
essential steps to this end. 


Have We Become Neutral? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the questions that are being 
Taised as to the direction of our foreign 
policy, the question posed in an editorial 
in the Lansing Journal, Lansing, II., 
of May 23, is especially appropriate. Not 
only is the question appropriate, but an 
answer from the administration would 
certainly be Dien order. I submit the edi- 
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torial for inclusion in the RECORD at this 
point. 
Have We Brcome NEUTRAL? 

What has happened to the United States 
of America? 

This is the Nation that was conceived in 
freedom and dedicated to human dignity and 
equal opportunity. This is the Nation that 
gave its youth and its treasure in-two World 
Wars to preserve and restore these unalien- 
able rights“ to others. 

This is the Nation that sets a pattern of 
valor and morality and progress for the 
world—only to embrace defeat and dishonor 
in Korea by Executive order; to turn its back 
on the Hungarian patriots; to betray the 
Cuban freedom fighters at the Bay of Pigs. 
and now, after ringing words of encourage- 
ment from our President to the prisoners we 
ransomed from Castro, to reject their cause— 
which we had presumed was equally our own. 

Has the United States of America become 
a neutral“ nation? We might ask our 
Congressman: 


President's Use of Troops Bypasses 
Constitutional. Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent's move to send troops to Alabama 
and the subsequent justification by the 
Office of the Attorney General paves the 
way for a military dictatorship in the 
United States. 

Once we have accepted the principle 
that the President need not act within 
the framework of the Constitution, or 
that he alone may be the interpreter of 
the Constitution, we are well on the way 
to ending freedom in America. We have 
maintained this Republic within a de- 
mocracy only because we have adhered 
to the constitutional restrictions upon 
the Chief Executive and have operated 
within the boundaries of the separation 
of powers set forth in the basic law of 
our land. 

Now we find the Kennedy administra- 
tion asking that all power to make de- 
cisions be delegated to the President and 
that he alone may order the use of Fed- 
eral troops to violate States’ rights, or 
local law enforcement at his discretion 
whether or not Federal law has been 
violated. 

Mr. Speaker, all Americans should be 
alert to the danger posed by the power 
President Kennedy is demanding and 
which Congress has seemed to be willing 
to give to him. Once we have agreed to 
allow President Kennedy to bypass the 
Constitution, we may indeed have a 
military dictatorship. 

Columnist David Lawrence, in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star, ably cites the inherent 
danger to our liberties in the action of 
the Kennedy administration. 

Power a Dictator Woutp Usvar 
(By Dayid Lawrence) 

A remarkable brief has just been filed in 

the Supreme Court of the United States by 
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direction of Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy. If the argument in it is sustained 
by the High Court, the way is opened to a 
military dictatorship in the United States 
at any time and for any reason that suits 
the whim of a President. The provisions of 
the Constitution which limit a President's 
power would be swept aside and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the Constitution hereafter 
would be what the President says it is. 

The brief is in answer to a petition of 
Governor Wallace of Alabama asking the 
Supreme Court to issue an order against the 
use of Federal troops in Alabama unless re- 
quested by the Governor or the legislature, 
as required by the Constitution. The De- 
partment of Justice replies that the provi- 
sion of the Constitution which explicitly 
says that Federal troops may be used within 
a State only with the n of the Gov- 
ernor or the State legislature is “irrelevant” 
and that somehow the 14th amendment con- 
ferred broad new on the President 
to enforce any law on any subject or to use 
troops whenever, on the basis of his own 
judgment of the circumstances, he wishes to 
use them. The brief, moreover, makes this 
sweeping claim: 

“There is no room for judicial review of 
a Presidential determination that the con- 
ditions stated in section 333 have arisen and 
require him to take ‘such measures as he 
considers necessary. 

Section 333 is part of a law originally 
passed in 1871. It specifically relates only to 
a failure or refusal by State authorities to 
permit the “execution of the laws of the 
United States.” President Kennedy has 


order, either. 

The brief brushes aside as secondary the 
public statements of Alabama officials that 
they intend to maintain law and order, and 
adds 


“But the allegations of intent cannot re- 
lieve the President of the right and duty 
to prepare for all contingencies and to make 
the independent determination required by 
section 333.” 

Yet a President’s “intent,” on the other 
hand—whether it be political or capri- 
clous to prepare to deal with local disturb- 


Court of the United States. 
not assume the right to proclaim by statute 
what it wishes to be considered constitu- 
tional. Nor can Congress enlarge a Presi- 
dent’s constitutional powers by means of a 
law. 

The most surprising statement in the 
brief—and one which would seem to pave 
the way for a military dictatorship by a 
President of the United States at any time 
he wishes to set it up—is as follows: 

“We cannot know whether the occasion 
for invoking the statute (section 333) will 
actually arise. Nor need we examine the 
precise circumstances which might justify 
the contemplated intervention. It is sufi- 
ciently clear, however, that the prevailing 
situation in Birmingham may deteriorate in 
such a way as to require action under sec- 
tion 333." 

Yet the law itself doesn’t say a President 
may threaten to use Federal troops or even 
use them until the circumstances stated in 
the law have actually arisen, 
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But what difference would it make what 
the law says if the Department of Justice is 
right in claiming that there can be no judi- 
cial review of a President’s acts? 

A military dictator could use the same 
reasoning as is contained in the brief of At- 
torney General Kennedy. If disturbances 
were threatened at election booths or if a 
President wanted to postpone a national 
election, he could order the troops to sus- 
pend balloting on the ground that there 
had been disorders and that he felt the time 
was inopportune for balloting. 

There is no limit to the powers of coercion 
that could be applied by a President, 
whether a “liberal” or not, by ordering out 
troops. If the Supreme Court of the United 
States accepts the reasoning of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, then, even when no Fed- 
eral law or court order has been violated, 
a President can mobilize Federal troops and 
deploy them as he pleases. He could in- 
timidate local authorities and cause certain 
citizens to make concessions in favor of one 
group of voters rather than another. Also, 
a President, under his own concept of ex- 
ecutive power, could apparently choose to 
“enforce” that concept by military action 
irrespective of what is actually specified to 
the contrary in either the laws of the United 
States or the Constitution. 


David Hall Awarded Handicapped Amer- 
ican of the Year Trophy in Washington 
Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
-~ Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have previously called the at- 
tention of the House to a most remark- 
able and outstanding young man from 
my district, Mr. David Hall, of Green 
Bay, Wis., who was named Handicapped 
American of the Year by the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Hand- 
icapped. 

On May 9, I had the pleasure of at- 
tending an inspiring ceremony here in 
Washington during which Mr. Hall was 
presented with this award. From a tape 
recording of the ceremony, I have had 
written transcripts made of Mr. Larry 
Le Sueur’s tribute to David Hall, Presi- 
dent Kennedy's speech, and Mr. Hall's 
acceptance remarks and I would like to 
include these as part of my remarks: 

A TRIBUTE To Cournace oF Davin HALL 
(By Larry Le Sueur) 
Mr. President, David, Mr. Freeman, mem- 


bers of the committee, distinguished guests. 


It’s an honor and a privilege to address the 
members of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped. It's a very 
great honor to talk to people who are de- 
voting themselyes to benefiting those who are 
less fortunate than themselves. And it is a 
very great privilege for one who has been a 
war correspondent anti then a peace cor- 
respondent, and now a member of the U.S. 
Information Agency to address such people 
as General Maas, who has done so much in 
the defense of this country. 

There are still things confronting this 
country which make us look to our defenses, 
of course. But I think there are other things 
that our opposition may not try again, and 
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I am reminded of a man I heard about this 
very week, who presented himself, of all 
things, to a theatrical agent and said, Sir. 
I have a great act. I wish you'd put me on.” 
The theatrical agent said, “Well, what is 
it?” He said, “Well, I can go to the top of 
the Washington Monument and I can jump 
off and land in a small bucket of sand.” The 
theatrical agent said, “If you can do that 
just once, TH hire you.” So the man went 
down to the Washington Monument, left his 
bucket of sand at the bottom and he leaped 
off and he landed right in the bucket, got 
out, dusted himself off, and the theatrical 
agent was dancing with joy and he said, 
Do you know what Tm going to do for you? 
I'm going to hire you at $100 a week for 
10 weeks.” Well the man shook his head 
and said, “Gee, I don’t think so.” He said, 
“Well, I'll tell you what I'm going to do. I'm 
going to double that. I'll make it $200 a 
week for 20 ks.” The man said, “I ° * » 
I don't think so.” He said, “Listen, I'll tell 
you what I'm going to do for you. I'm going 
to give you $1,000 a week and year's con- 
tract.” The fellow still shook his head and 
said, “No, I don't think so.” The agent said, 
“I don’t understand you. What do you want? 
T have never given anybody a year's contract 
before.” So, the man looked at him and said, 
“Well, to tell you the truth, I just don't think 
I want to try that again.” 

Well, I hope that's the way our potential 
enemies may feel. I know I would if I were 
in their situation. 

But you know that it’s sometimes the way 
in life that things that we wish to avoid 
most just happen to us, unfortunately. 
Now, what happened to David Hall could 
happen to any of us, or to any of our 
children. David was a robust, carefree, 19- 
year-old. He crammed every moment of his 
life into a whirlwind of activity. He played 
tennis, he skiled, he worked summers on the 
railroad. He was a typical teenager. 

Then one beautiful morning in July 1955, 
he got up early in his home in Green Bay, 
Wis., to join a friend on a vacation trip to 
northern Michigan. They were young men 
—so of course they traveled fast. And then 
it happened. Their car brushed another 
vehicle, and David Hall hurtled from the 
open convertible, and came to rest by the 
roadside—his neck broken; his body, of 
course, paralyzed. David's whole way of life 
had come to an end. 

What would you have done in that situa- 
tion? What would I have done? Given up, 
perhaps? Submerged ourselves in a life of 
endless self-pity? 

Or would we have managed to find within 
ourselves some of the spirit—some of the 
heart—that has brought David Hall back to 


- this rough, touch work.a-day-world, to be- 


come a man and a self-supporting citizen, 
dedicated to the task of helping others. 


David Hall’s story is a story of challenge 
and response, a story of courage that 
matches those of more famous men—of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who fought his way 
back from crippling polio—or that of our 
own John F. Kennedy, who overcame a crip- 
pling back injury to rise to the presidency 
of this great Nation. It is the story of the 
Helen Kellers and the Beethovens and the 
blind Miltons—of all those men and women 
throughout the ages—the famous and the 
less well known—who, by rising above severe 
physical handicaps, achieved true greatness. 

At first David was totaly paralyzed from 
his neck down, so he began that long tough 
battle to regain some use of his body, and 
after mòre than 2 years—and after some 800 
pain-racked days—of physical therapy treat- 
ments, and four operations on his hands, he 
came home to Green Bay a winner. But it 
was only a partial victory, of course. He 
could move his arms, his hands, and his 
shoulders—but of course David would never 
walk again. 
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It was easy for him to feel sorry for him- 
self. But David Hall quietly assessed his re- 
maining abilities. He had lost the use of his 
legs—but his mind was as keen as ever. His 
hands had lost much of their power—but 
his. voice was strong and clear, and he may 
have lost the boundless energy of a teen- 
ager—but he had gained the mature under- 
standing of a man. He realized that he had 
everything he needed to work for a living— 
and to do his bit for humanity. 

IN tell you the story of how David Hall 
found his new mission in life. 

During his long months in hospitals, one 
thought had obsessed this young man. He 
had become profoundly aware of a statistic. 
“Every 22 seconds,” he remembered read- 
ing, “someone like me smashes up on the 
highway.” 

And as he watched the seconds tick by 
on his bedside clock, David imagined first 
one and then another tragedy—three a min- 
ute—180 In an hour. Whenever he heard 
the sound of ambulance sirens, he thought, 
“What wouldn’t those people give for the 
chance to relive the moment that changed 
their lives? If they only had another 
chance.” 

And then the idea came to him. And 
after all most of the great things in life 
start as an idea, don't they? “What if 
I were to tell the story of my experience to 
others—not for sympathy but as a warn- 
ing—as a reminder. Perhaps it would slow 
the ticking of that clock—perhaps it would 
still the angry wall of some of those sirens.” 

And, thus was born what we call "The Dav- 
id Hall Story’—the dramatic recounting of 
his accident. Now David really had some- 
thing to live for—a mission in life to help 
gave other lives. 

As a carefree, able-bodied teenager—David 
had not been interested very much in act- 
ing or orating. But just 2 years ago David 
took the stage for the first time—to tell 
his friends his story in Green Bay, Wis., 
and since then, he’s done 80 repeat per- 
formances—making his simple plea to men, 
woman, and teenagers throughout Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. More than 50,000 people 
have heard him relate his story in person— 
and many more have heard him of course 
over radio and television—and sometimes 
they've heard of David Hall's experience in a 
most important place—behind the wheels of 
their cars—perhaps it has slowed the tick- 
ing of that clock. 

But David Hall’s dedication to the cause 
of his fellowmen is not limited to his story. 
David works. He is a supervisor in what 
is called a sheltered workshop—where men 
and women with physical handicaps or men- 
tal impairments learn some kind of a useful 
trade. His own achievements in overcoming 
his severe disability—and his cheerful man- 
ner—are an inspiration to those he Is leading 
back to self-sufficiency, and that is the great- 
est boon we all realize that a person can 
enjoy. The enthusiasm of this disabled 
young man is a daily reminder to Wisconsin 
and Michigan employers that in General 
Maas’ own words “it’s a man’s ability—not 
his disability—that counts on the job.“ 

Because David Hall refused to give up, be- 
cause he refused to wall in self-pity, he has 
helped to save some lives and he has helped 
make a better life for others. The task which 
he has undertaken is a very important one— 
with effects that may be felt far in the 
future. 

We will never know, of course, how many 
accidents David Hall has prevented or how 
many lives David Hall has sayed. But his 
community and his State have already felt 
the impact of his one-man war against the 
Nation’s No. 1 disabler, maining on the 
highway. And David Hall has just begun 
to fight for others. And that’s why we today 
pay tribute to a young man of courage—to 
David L. Hall of Green Bay, Wisc., the 
“Handicapped American of the Year.” 
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REMARKS OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY BEFORE AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 
ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Gleason, General Maas, Mr. Hall, Mr. 
Pay, Mr. Macy, Mr. Freeman, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I want to ex- 
press my very great appreciation to all of 
you who work in this most important and 
deserving field, the employers, the members 
of the Federal Government who have con- 
cerned themselves with this problem, Mr. 
Gleason, Mr. Macy, the Armed Forces, the 
AFL-CIO, Mr. Freeman, who has worked very 
tirelessly in this matter, members of the 
President's Committee who devoted a good 
deal of their time, and also to all those across 
the country. 

One of the impressive things that I have 
seen as I have traveled across the country— 
I remember going into the MatDonald Avia- 
tion Co. in St. Louis, Mo,, which has been 
one of our most progressive employers in 
hiring those who are mentally handicapped 
and who have been among the most useful 
employees of the company; others in Long 
Island; others stretching across this coun- 
try; employers. who have gone to great pains 
to bring into their establishments disabled 
men and women who then are able to make 
a living not because of the support of others, 
but by their own efforts which have contrib- 
uted to their rehabilitation, and to orga- 
nized labor in this country, the AFL-CIO, 
who have worked with the unions, encour- 
aging the unions to bring men and women 
in to make it easy for them to be hired. 

This is the kind of work which comes not 
from the top down, but from the inside out. 
We are hiring today at the White House a 
young man who is handicapped to work on 
the grounds at the White House, and I am 
hopeful that people all across the country 
in the next year will make a special effort 
to bring into their lives in one way or an- 
other, by assisting, by hiring, by working 
with men and women who are handicapped, 
either physically handicapped or mentally 
handicapped. This is an area in which in 
recent months and years we have made a 
particular effort. We are making a particu- 
lar effort in the National Government this 
year to bring up to date and really move 
ahead in the whole treatment of those who 
are mentally retarded and mentally disabled, 
as well as our efforts among those who are 
physically disabled. 

As I said before, I see no reason why this 
very rich country of ours should have 3 out 
of 100 of our children mentally retarded, 
mentally disabled, while Sweden, which is 
not any more prosperous than we are, but is 
more concerned, perhaps, than we have been, 
has only 1 out of 100. 

So this effort which we are all making in 
the Government, in the cities, in the States, 
in the employers, in the unions, this great 
cooperative effort to make a part of our 
community, a part of our country, a part of 
our lives for those who have been less fortu- 
nate, is deserving of the best you have. 

I want to congratulate all of you for doing 
something about it, not merely talking about 
it. All the problems that this country has 
could be solved in a whole variety of ways if 
all of our citizens would just pick one project 
and give their time to it, whether it is help- 
ing those who are mentally or physically 
retarded, whether it is helping young boys 
and girls who are in difficulty with the law, 
whether it is entertaining foreign students, 
whether it is holding out a hand to one 
group or another. This can be done much 
better by our citizens than by the National 
Government. 

I want to express my commendation to 
one group of our society here today who are 
doing something about it and who deserve 
the appreciation not of the country, because 
they deserve that, but I think that most of 
all they get the satisfaction themselves of 
recognizing that the obligations of citizen- 
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ship, pride in their country, makes them 
want to look out beyond their own lives. 
So I am delighted to be here today. I 
congratulate you all. We pay a special trib- 
ute to David Hall. I can imagine nothing 
more worthwhile than what he is doing. 
I have some personal knowledge of what has 
happened to people in automobile accidents. 
If they would have some recognition of how 
long is the difficulty, the time they saved, 
they would realize, Is very unimportant. 80 
that we are glad to honor him and we admire 
him. There are a lot of acts of courage which 
are done in the flash of the moment, but 
the most commendable and admirable acts 
of courage are those which go on day in, 
day out, month in, month out, year in, and 
year out. He has shown it, many of you 
have shown it, the general has shown it, 
and I am glad to be among those who live it. 
Thank you very much. 


REMARKS OF DAVID HALL, OF GREEN Bay, WIS. 
THE HANDICAPPED AMERICAN OF THE YEAR 


Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

Chairman Maas, Vice Chairman Freeman, 
distinguished guests, and ladies and gentle- 
men: First, I would like to express my sin- 
cere appreciation to the President’s Commit- 
tee for this award, which I understand was 
made by the Sheltered Workshop of the 
Curative Workshop of Green Bay, Wis., by 
our own handicapped people. I would also 
like to thank the President's Committee De- 
partment of Rehabilitation, and the Green 
Bay Workshop in its rehabilitation program 
for providing the basic facilities and the op- 
portunities. I think when talking about 
the handicapped, we can use a well-known 
expression which is, the handicapped do not 
ask what the community can do for them, 
but what, if given the opportunity, the 
handicapped can do for the community, 

I sincerely believe that if given the op- 
portunity, the handicapped will go far and 
succeed. 


I would like to extend to my parents my 
grateful appreciation. Believe, me, I would 
not be here today if it were not for their 
understanding and their help. I would like 
to simply say to all of you a simple thank 
you. I know these are small words, but I 
hope you understand my feeling behind 
them. 8 

I again thank you very much, and God 
bless all of you. 


Why Not Take the Offensive? 
-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ° 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
would be most revealing to the American 
people if for once we told the Commu- 
nists what to do and where to go. The 
New York Daily News editorial in today’s 
issue says exactly this in language that 
even the State Department ought to be 
able to understand: 

So Take THE OFFENSIVE 


Unnamed high State Department officials 
are saying that things are looking up for our 
side in the cold war. 

Their story is that EKhrushchey's dispute 
with Mao Tre-tung and the unrest in his 
captive nations are slowing the Red drive 
for world overlordship, and the West can 
stop that drive in its tracks if the West 
doesn’t weaken. 
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Fine. So how about our side—or at any 
rate the United States—going on the offen- 
sive? 

Why not take the shackles off the Cuban 


Red supply points on the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
Lace into South Vietnam? It might 

even be a dynamic idea to reassign Gen. 

Luctus Clay to West Berlin, to revive the 

fear of God in Walter Ulbricht. 

If the enemy is staggering, let's punch 

harder, 


Stimulating Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record correspondence from Mr. Felix 
A. Hertzka of 141 East 55th Street, New 
York, N-Y., regarding the possibility of 
a device for stimulating exports by the 
individual manufacturer without any 
assistance from the Government. This 
can be done under present laws and if 
used by enough of our businessmen and 
manufacturers would result in a signifi- 
cant change in the dollar outflow and 
loss of gold by the United States: 

May 15, 1963. 
Congressman Jon D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I have recently 
read your bill H.R. 4776 which is extremely 
interesting and an excellent idea. 

I thought it might interest you to read 
an idea that I put to paper some time back 
in October of last year. I am enclosing 
herewith a photostatic copy of it which, I 
am sure, will interest you since it basically 
leads up to the same thoughts that you have 
had, 

Yours sincerely, 
FELIX A. HERTZKA. 


— 


Export STIMULATION 

To offset our gold reserves it 
is imperative that be increased, so 
as to return dollars to the United States. 

The following is an idea that would in- 
crease our exports at a low cost to industry 
and Government. Generally our export 
prices are too high and therefore we cannot 
compete on world markets. To give an ex- 
ample: A manufacturer produces 1,000 units 
of his product per day and sells this product 
at $100 per unit in the United States. His 
plant works, say, 350 days during the year. 
Thus he produces and sells 1,000 times 100 
times 350 equals $35 million. 

If this manufacturer puts aside 1 percent 
of this sales figure to apply to his export 
sales 1 percent equals $350,000. 

If the manufacturer can export an addi- 
tional 6 percent over and above his U.S. 
sales, this would mean 50‘ unite per day or 
17,500 units per year. 

If the $350,000 is applied to these 17,500 
units, it would give the manufacturer a mar- 
gin of $20 per unit; in other words, he could 
then sell the 50 units per day at $80 per unit 
and not suffer any loss. This reduction 
should make him competitive and bring 
about export sales. 
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The $350,000 would, of course, be applied 
to gross profit and, therefore, the Govern- 
ment would eventually lose the tax income 
on this amount, so that the Government 
would actually pay 52 percent (or $182,000) 
of the $350,000. 

If the 50 units per day are exported, the 
amount of dollars returning would be 80 
times 17,500 equals $1,400,000. 

For the Government's loss in taxes of 
$182,000, the return of dollars would be 
$1,400,000—or a ratio of 7.7 to 1. 

The above can, of course, be done by any 
manufacturer without any help from the 
Government; if the manufacturer wants to 
stimulate his export sales, the manufac- 
turer only has to think of it in the above 
way. There is, however, one method which 
the Government could use to induce the 
manufacturer to increase his export sales. 

The manufacturer who has exported his 
additional 17,500 units per year has made 
his regular profit on this amount. Let us 
assume that his gross is 10 percent (this 
gross of 10 percent has to be taken on the 
unit price of $100), therefore $10 per unit 
or a total of $175,000 per year. 

This amount of $175,000 should be free of 
tax if the manufacturer can prove that he 
has worked on the above basis. - 

Of the above $175,000 the 52-percent tax 
would amount to 691,000. The Government 
therefore has lost $182,000 plus 891,000, 
which equals $273,000. 

These $273,000 have brought back $1,400,- 
000—or a ratio of 5 to 1. However, since 
the manufacturer can do step 1 without 
any help from the Government, it might 
be more realistic to consider that the $91,- 
000 tax loss to the Government would bring 
in $1,400,000, and then the ratio would be 
15 to 1. 

It is certain that our exports can be in- 
creased if we are able to meet world market 
prices. Each industry will have to be studied 
to find out what percentage they must allow 
to enable export sales. 

In many cases the additional export will 
also take up the slack of present production 
capacities and will, therefore, also stimulate 
the overall U.S. economy. 

Prom the manufacturer's side, the picture 
will look as follows: 


His loss will be 48 percent of 

$350,000; „ wen $178, 000 
However, his income on the addi- 

tional 17,500 units exported will 


A Tribute to Leon Davis and Local 1199 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 


er, on May 21 workers at Mount Sinai 
Hospital, second largest voluntary hos- 
pital in New York City, voted 20 to 1 to 
be represented by local 1199 of the Drug 
and Hospital Employees Union. This 
represented an overwhelming victory for 
Leon Davis, president of local 1199, who 
is one of the most dynamic and progres- 
sive union leaders in the country. On 
May 26, the New York Herald Tribune 
published a fine article by Joel Seldin 
concerning Mr. Davis and his union. I 
want to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following article: 
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Leon Davis AND His UNION: Two REMARK- 
ABLE RECOVERIES 
2 (By Joel Seldin) 

“During the 1959 strike I didn't really be- 
lieve that I'd ever see this day. But I knew 
that it had to happen, and that eventually 
the hospital workers had to benefit. They 
were at the very bottom of the scale. They 
couldn't be defeated because there was no 
Place for them to go but up.” 

This was the recollection last Tuesday 
night of Leon J. Davis, president of local 
1199, Drug and Hospital Employees Union, as 
workers at Mount Sinai Hospital, second larg- 
est voluntary hospital in the city, were vot- 
ing 20 to 1 for the union. 

It was the end of a long road that Mr. 
Davis started down in 1959, when he called 
local 1199 members out on strike six 
New York voluntary hospitals, the chief 
among them Mount Sinal, to demand union 
recognition. 

And it was also a beginning—on the task 
of building the first big union since the 
1930's. 

Among those who watch labor, the vote 
was a monument to Mr. Davis' unflagging 
conviction, against all odds and precedents, 
that the underpaid, unskilled, often allen 
and frequently illiterate hospital workers 
could be forged into an effective economi- 
cally feasible union. Others had tried before 
but they had failed. 


SIDELINED BY DOCTOR 


From the start, Mr. Davis’ attempt did not 
go unnoticed. In May 1959, at the height of 
the strike, when the union leader was holed 
up in a Manhattan hotel to dodge service 
of writs against the strike, the Herald Trib- 
une found him and printed an interview. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Davis was holed up again, 
but for a different reason. He was confined 
to his home in Queens, missing the excite- 
ment of the election and the gratification of 
the victory celebration because of doctor’s 
orders, In February he suffered a heart at- 
tack. It will be months before he can go 
back to work, then only part time. 

But there was no indication that the 52- 
year-old labor leader is letting up in his 
drive for full unionization of all the city's 
hospital workers, or that his illness has 
diminished his interest, even temporarily. 

Through the evening, as the ballots were 
counted, his telephone brought reports of 
preliminary estimates. Each time, he 
Jumped up to take the call, and to offer 
words of encouragement to the men in the 
field. 

His wife, Julia, sounding resigned, com- 
mented: “This is probably better for him 
than his medicine.” 

Mr. Davis’ recollections of the 1959 days 
were brief. Typically, his mind and his 
comments were on the future and the prob- 
lems in store for the hospital workers and 
local 1199. 

THE FIRST PROBLEM 


The immediate problem will be in or- 
ganizing hospitals, now that the State law 
has been amended and hospitals are no 
longer exempt from unionization. Local 
144 Hotel and Allled Service Employees, 18 
competing with local 1199 for the hospital 
workers. 

“We will want to see that the hospitals 
are not fragmentized by 20 different unions. 
That would be bad both for the workers and 
the hospital. 

“Fragmentation would be disastrous in a 
hospital. If they have a lot of different 
unions they will be in constant turmoil over 
labor problems, even if they don’t have 
strikes. 

“We think many hospital managements 

this, and we expect less resistance 
from now on. We have demonstrated that 
we take a responsible position by our no- 
strike pledge, and we have shown that we 
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are experienced with both professional and 
unskilled workers. 

We can do a good job for the hospital as 
well as for the workers. We were in the 
drug field for 25 years, and we know how to 
handle technical and nontechnical workers. 
We understand their problems. 

“The forgotten people now are in the lab- 
oratories of the hospitals. There are some 
Ph. D.'s doing research who are terribly 
underpaid. We think there can be a place 
for them in our union.” 

RESISTANCE EXPECTED 


Particular resistance to the union is ex- 
pected from some of the largest hospitals, 
which are fighting organization by providing 
exemplary wages and working conditions. 
Another forecast sees resistance among the 
Catholic hospitals. 

“Some hospitals will hold out, but higher 
wages won't stop workers from organizing. 
They want their rights—they want to be able 
to ait down with management and discuss 
their grievances. We will be able to organize 
in all the hospitals. 

“We could win majorities In-some of the 
Catholic hospitals now, and we will get more 
of them. We won't treat them differently 
than any other hospital.” 

The new law, backed by Governor Rocke- 
feller as part of a hospital strike settlement 
last year, has opened the largest field for 
organizing in recent years. 

There are 30,000 nonprofessional workers in 
the voluntary hospitals and nursing homes, 
where local 1199 is concentrating its effort. 
There are another 12,000 office and technical 
workers. 

“We have 10,000 members now, and we 
should have 20,000 by the end of this year. 
In another 2 or 3 years, we should have per- 
haps 10,000 more hospital workers.” 

FIRST SINCE 1930'S 


If that comes true, local 1199, which also 
has some 6,000 members in its drug division, 
bids fair to become the second or third larg- 
est union local in the city. The largest are 
now local 3, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and District 65 of the Re- 
tail, Wholesale & Department Store Union. 

“This is the first big union to be built 
since the 1930's, but even more important 
than that is the fact that it involves so many 
Negro and Puerto Rican low-wage workers. 
This is more than just another union, this 
is part of the freedom struggle.” 

Mr. Davis is already thinking hard about 
the problems that come after the organizing, 
the problems of what to do with the “first 
big union to be built since the 1930's.” 

“In our kind of union, we are not inter- 
ested in just wages and working conditions. 
We want to give our members a sense of 
understanding of their role in the commu- 
nity—their political role. Most of these peo- 
ple have not been voters. They are the slum 
dwellers. 

“We cannot stop with the job and wages. 
We have to consider housing. These people 
are taken advantage of by phony merchants. 
The union must help in every way. 

“We also have to bring out leadership in 
their own ranks. This will be good for the 
whole city. It will improve their buying 
power, and the city’s political picture. 

“The union is not obligated to either the 
Democrats or the Republicans. We are not 
like other unions—we have no political at- 
tachments. But it was Governor Rockefeller 
who gave these people the right to vote for 
the union.” 

At the longest range, Mr. Davis sees the 
union's job as organizing community cen- 
ters, patterned after the young men’s and 
women's Christian and Hebrew association 
centers. 

“New York is not like a small town, where 
the worker goes to his union hall after work. 
After the office or factory closes, he has no 
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contact with the union. He even pays his 
dues through checkoff. 

The community center ought to be a union 
center, a place where the members of the 
community can gather to discuss their 
lems, get their recreation, fill their political 
needs. It ought to be a place that workers 
could look forward to coming to.“ 

Of all the things that Mr. Davis is proud 
of, he is proudest of the hospital workers 
themselves. 

THEY BELIEVED 

“These people are terrific. Al) kinds of 
plans were set up that were supposed to be 
substitutes for the union, but the workers 
maintained the union for 4 years. Two 
thousand people paid dues out of their miser- 
able salaries—$3 a month—and we couldn't 
go into the hospital to collect it. 

“They did it because they believed in the 
union.” 


Statement of Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman Before the Subcom- 
mittee on Poultry of the House 
Committee on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning, Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman appeared before the 
Poultry Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 


As chairman of that subcommittee, I 
felt that Secretary Freeman’s remarks 
were so important that they should be 
brought to the attention of every mem- 
ber of this body: 

STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, BEFORE THE Suscom- 
MITTEE ON POULTRY, OF THE House COM- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, May 29, 1963 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to meet 
with this subcommittee and discuss develop- 
ments in export markets for U.S. poultry, 
particularly in the Common Mar- 
ket. I think this group knows that poultry 
probably represents our outstanding success 
story in developing a new market abroad. I 
can say without hesitation that I have spent 
as much time, as much energy, in trying to 
maintain and Improve the channels of com- 
merce for poultry as I have on any other 
product in the foreign trade field. 

The history of US. poultry shipments to 
the Common Market—primarily to West Ger- 
many—is relatively recent. By this time 
it is fairly well known history. But it adds 
up to an outstanding market development 
effort and will bear repeating. 

The export program got underway in 1956, 
when members of the poultry industry and 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
concluded that West Germany could be an 
excellent market for US. frozen poultry. 
This feeling persisted despite the skepticism 
of most German food importers, who seri- 
ously doubted that they could sell frozen, 
yellow-skinned, ready-to-cook birds. Ger- 
mans preferred, so the argument went, fresh- 
killed, white-skinned, unfrozen poultry. The 
United States nevertheless went ahead with 
plans to give German consumers a chance 
to try our product. In 1956 the Department 
of Agriculture provided financial assistance 
for the first shipment of 4 million pounds 
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of poultry to West Germany so as to keep 
the price of those first samples at a reason- 
able level. 

The German poultry trade was astounded 
at the reception U.S. frozen birds got. I 
rather suspect that the German enthusiasm 
surprised even the most optimistic American 
suppliers. At any rate, German consumers 
turned out to be eager buyers. Poultry 
stocks were soon exhausted. (At about the 
same time, a comparably successful sales 
effort was made in Switzerland, but without 
any Government assistance.) Exports of 
poultry continued to Increase. From virtu- 
ally nothing in 1955, poultry sales to West 
Germany in 1962 reached the high total of 
152 million pounds. 

But let me make one point right here. 
German consumers were enthusiastic about 
U.S. poultry, but the West German Govern- 
ment was not. Despite the fact that their 
duty was bound under the GATT as 15 per- 
cent they were most reluctant to remove 
quantitative restrictions against poultry im- 
ports. As the result of strong pressure by 
our Government, these restrictions were 
relaxed in a piecemeal fashion and finally 
were ended only 2 years ago. When these 
were remoyed our exports shot up dramati- 
cally. For the first 12 months after Mber- 
alization our poultry exports doubled to 
West Germany. 

While this is an outstanding example of 
market development, there have been many 
other remarkable achievements by our agri- 
cultural groups cooperating with the Depart- 
ment in our market development effort. I 
was heartened the other day to note that our 
agricultural exports during the first 10 
months of the present fiscal year—through 
April—were $4,175 million, practically as 
large as the 64,197 million exported through 
April of last year. And you will recall that 
last year’s exports of $5.1 billion were at 
record high. I consider this year's perform- 
ance, in the face of record competitive crops 
abroad, particularly of cotton and grains, and 
our shipping strike last December, a tribute 
to the merchandising efforts of our agricul- 
tural exporters and the ingenuity of our 
cooperators in developing and maintaining 
new foreign outlets for their products, 

Last year we were confronted with a new 
situation, far more complex and difficult 
than the German import restrictions. I refer 
to the poultry regulation of the EEC Com- 
mission in Brussels—which was and is the 
series of rules regulating both internal and 
external trade of the Community, 

The Common Market's protective system 
is not a single levy. It is a complex of levies 
and charges. 

First of all, the EEC has established what 
it calls a gate price, which is simply a mini- 
mum import price. We had been told on 
more than one occasion that this gate price 
was being established to prevent dumping 
by state-trading countries, such as those in 
Eastern Europe. By the time the regulation 
appeared, however, the intent and p 
of the gate price had been altered drasticaliy. 
The purpose of the gate price came to be a 
protective wall. It presumably was based 
upon production costs in third countries, 
such as Denmark and the United States, but 
we found no relationship between the gate 
price and our own costs. The gate price was 
established at a landed price of about 33 
cents a pound for ready-to-cook brollers, and 
it has been a long time since our domestic 
prices for broilers have reflected a landed 
price as high as this figure. 

In addition to the gate price, the EEC Com- 
mission established what they called the 
poultry levy. For outside countries, such as 
the United States, this levy consists of three 
parts: (1) the old ad valorem tariff existing 
prior to the issuance of the poultry regula- 
tion, but with a slight downward adjust- 
ment; (2) the difference in value of feed 
grains need to produce a pound of broilers 
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Inside and outside of the Community: and 
(3) a 2- percent ad valorem duty, to give a 
preference to producers within the Com- 
munity. 

I realize that these are complex detalls. 
Tu try to clarify them. They mean simply 
this: A few years ago German consumers were 
able to buy U.S. poultry by paying a 5-cent- 
a-pound import duty. At that rate, US. 


been jumped to 13 cents a pound. Because 
our can land broiler chickens at 
Hamburg for roughly 30 to 31 cents a pound, 
these levies figure out at about 43 percent 
ad valorem, a most highly restrictive—in fact, 
I should say—highly excessive rate. 

I might say at this point that many months 
before new poultry regulation became 


change in duties became effective overnight. 
July 29 the duty was 5 cents per pound. 
next day it Jumped to about 10 cents 
a pound, and shortly thereafter to 13 cents 
a pound son broilers. And of course this 
group knows of the harmful effects that this 
high tive rate had on our exports. 
Only part of the problem is with broilers. 
West Germany used to buy millions of 
of backs and necks from our broiler 
industry because of the great popularity of 
soups and stew in West Germany. Before 
EEC, these backs and necks used to be landed 
in Germany for about one-third of the price 
of whole broilers—or about 10 cents a pound. 
However, because backs and necks were com- 


parts, such as breasts. 
was hate book. tha EAE of thie oom 


First of all, this system has really worked 
to limit imports from “outside countries” to 
Community, particularly 

trade has suffered the 


i 
p 
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of the previous year’s comparable 9-month 


gains have been achieved by Belgium 
and France, and the Netherlands has about 
held its own. So the drop in trade has been 
at expense of outside countries—par- 
ticularly the United States. Imports of US. 
poultry were only about 40 percent of the 
1961-62 level and only about 75 percent of 
the 1960-61 level. U.S. shipments of broilers 
and stewing hens have been hit especially 
hard—in contrast to turkeys where, despite 
the higher levies, we have almost held our 


one Common Market country to cut its ex- 
port price on shipments to West Germany 
over 10 cents a pound as compared with its 
internal prices. The use of these subsidies 
is being contested strongly by other member 
countries. As a result, the poultry market 
in West Germany has suffered considerable 
disruption. This internal squabble over con- 
ditions of fair competition is being hotly 
debated in Brussels, and is a matter which 
must be resolved by the member countries. 
But it certainly is adding complications to 
our problem. 

Nor are problems created by the poultry 
import system of the Community ending at 
its borders. Spillover effects have been cre- 
ated. Another “outside” exporting country, 
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whose market in the Community has been 
curtalled, has responded by aggressively ex- 
panding its exports to Switzerland, our sec- 
ond most important export outlet. It has 
done so, by selling poultry in the Swiss 
market—as best we can tell—at a price about 
15 cents per pound lower than in its home 
market, As a result, our share of the Swiss 
market has been cut in half. 

These in brief are the problems. What has 
been done about them? 

We have taken vigorous steps to protect 
our rights. The President has taken a strong 
personal hand in this matter, and has urged 
Common Market officials to modify the pro- 
tective elements of the system to improve ac- 
cess for our poultry. U.S. Ambassadors, our 
agricultural attachés, have joined in this 
process. I can state unequivocally that we 
have had the wholehearted cooperation, at 
both the technical and policy level, of the 
whole machinery of our Government in try- 
ing to achieve a reasonable solution to this 
problem. On all my trips to Europe, and in 
my conversations with Common Market offi- 
cials visiting here in Washington, I have 
hammered away at this issue. Nor should we 
forget that we have had the full cooperation 
of the U.S. poultry industry in this effort. In 
this connection, I particularly want to com- 
pliment the American Institute of Poultry 
Industries, which has done so much to help 
build this market. 

We've kept the poultry problem alive on 
the negotiating table. We haven't let it be 
swept under the rug. 

In a sense, we feel that as poultry goes, so 
go our overall trade prospects. We believe 
we must meet the challenge to our poultry 
trade, not only because of the merits of the 
product itself, but because of the symbolic 
importance it has to all our agricultural 


What we are seeking, and what we think it 
is reasonable for us to obtain, according to 
any reasonable interpretation -of interna- 
tional trade rules and policies, is fair access 
to the market for our poultry. 
And we would define fair access to mean 
modifications in the EEC poultry system to 
permit us to maintain the same share of 
the market that we had attained prior to the 
start of the common agricultural policy. 
After all, we are providing access, in our own 
market, to a wide range of EEC products, 
including many agricultural products. I 
could mention a few—wines, ham, cheese, 
fruit and vegetable products, and even a cer- 
tain amount of poultry products. 

In our efforts to obtain relief, we have 
urged modifications of the existing system. 
This does not mean that we have 
in principle the equity of the various ele- 
ments of the system. 

For example, we have insisted that it is un- 
fair to impose the gate price against products 
received from countries—such as our own— 
which do not subsidize poultry exports. We 
have argued the inequity of applying, arbi- 
trarily, high levies on poultry parts—such as 
backs and necks. We have urged reductions 
in the grain component of the poultry levy, 
because we believe that it over compensates 
for the costs added to poultry by the higher 
grain prices in the Common Market system.. 

- Despite all our efforts, I can only list two 
instances where the poultry system has been 
liberalized. The first of these occurred late 
last fall when the EEC Commission decided 
to impose a uniform supplemental levy to 
replace the individual invoice method of en- 
forcing the gate price. For a while, it ap- 
peared that the West German Government 
was trying to collect two gate price charges— 
the one under the old as well as the one in 
the new system. At that time I was in Eu- 
rope, and protested this case of apparent 
double jeopardy to Commissioner Mansholt. 
He assured me that this threat of dual 
charges was a mistake, and would be cor- 
rected. It was. 
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Also, we had been secking a more equitable 
application of the gate price and levy on 
poultry parts—particularly backs and necks. 
As I mentioned earlier, these charges origi- 
mally were set at 125 percent of those im- 
posed on whole birds. Here again, strong 
representations were made to Community 
officials. And about s month ago, the Com- 
mission lowered the protective level to 60 per- 
cent. So now the total charges collected for 
backs and necks are around 18 cents per 
pound—7 cents less than before, We still 
think that this level is overly protective, but 
it should give some measure of relief to this 
area of our trade, 

One of the things that we have heen 
pounding away at is the feed conversion fac- 
tor used in the gate price-levy system. From 
the start, we have been convinced that it was 
set too high. In order to convince the Com- 
mission that this element of the system 
should be modified, we sent a team of com- 
petent poultry experts to the Community 
last January. I think they did an outstand- 
ing job. As a result of their efforts, and, I 
am sure, independent studies by Commission 
experts, the FEC Commission proposed in 
late March, a lowering of the gate price and 
levy—based on reduced feed conversion fac- 
tors. The total amount of the reduction 
proposed was 183 cents per pound, This 
would mean a reduction in the total charge 
against imports of US, broilers into West 
Germany from just under 13 to a little over 
11 cents per pound. Although we believe 
that the feed conversion factors are still 
higher than they should be, the Commission 
proposal is a step in the right direction. 

This proposal has not yet been acted upon 
by the EEC Council of Ministers. It must 
be approved unanimously by them before it 
can become effective. We have, of course, 
lent our strongest support to the Commis- 
sion proposal in representations made at the 
capitols of the six countries. We have made 
it clear that in our view we cannot wait for 
a resolution of this matter beyond the meet- 
ing of this Council which will take place on 
May 30 or 31. 

We are, of course, hopeful that the decl- 
sion will be favorable. But if the meeting 
does not bring results, I think that we will 
have to take an entirely different approach. 

We have been patient, perhaps overly 
patient, in seeking a solution within the 
existing system. We have demonstrated to 
Community officials that our trade has been 
damaged by the new system. And the Com- 
mission has acknowledged that remedial 
action is called for. 

The next step in the process would be to 
invoke our negotiating rights under the so- 
called standstill agreement concluded as part 
of the settlement in the last round of tariff 
negotiations with the Community. Under 
this agreement, the Community is committed 
to negotiate with us regarding access to its 
market for our poultry products, You re- 
member that before the close of the Dillon 
round of tariff negotiations there was a great 
urgency to complete the tariff bargain, but 
we were loathe to close the book on a system 
such as this which could seriously hurt our 
trade. Finally, at our insistence, this agree- 
ment was concluded with the Community. 

We would, of course, carry to the negotiat- 
ing table the rights we held with respect to 
poultry as of September 1. 1960. We regard 
these as extremely valuable rights, They en- 
compassed a large and growing volume of 
trade at a fixed, reasonable rate of duty. 

I would hasten to explain that although 
the Community is required to negotiate with 
us, we must come to a mutual agreement as 
to what constitutes reasonable access for our 
poultry products based on our negotiating 
rights, 

Should we fail to agree—and, of course, our 
aim first and foremost Is to protect our poul- 
try trade—our only recourse would be to re- 
dress the tariff bargain—which is what the 
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Community did when we reised our duties 
last year on imports of carpets and glass. 

Finally, let me say a few words about the 
implications of the recently concluded GATT 
ministerial meeting. At that session, the 
US. delegate, Gov. Christian Herter, said 
that agriculture must be included in the 
negotiations, He said that the United States 
could not agree to the closing of negotiations 
until satisfactory terms of access were de- 
veloped for agricultural products. The Min- 
isters accepted the recommendation of the 
United States that agriculture be included in 
the negotiations. I am greatly encouraged 
by this decisiori. Despite all the problems 
that remain to be worked out, the Ministers 
have accepted the principle that agricultural 
negotiations must be worked out side by side 
with industry. 

For the first time, agriculture no longer 
will be sitting in the corner at these nego- 
tiations. Under this administration, agri- 
culture will be sitting as an equal partner 
at the bargaining table. We're no longer 
Peck's bad boy. In this negotiation we 
will be examining, jointly with other coun- 
tries, the fundamentals of our production 
and price policies—in other words, the ele- 
ments of our different systems which affect 
trade. We welcome this kind of examina- 
tion on a truly reciprocal basis, since for 
many commodities there is such widespread 
governmental influence on both the level of 
trade and the prices at which commodities 
are traded. I am convinced that this ex- 
amination will indicate the relatively liberal 
access that foreign suppliers enjoy in the 
U.S, market for a wide range of agricultural 
products, On the basis of true reciprocity, 
I think we can expect and demand more 
liberal access for our exports to foreign coun- 
tries. 

The road ahead will be difficult, but there 
can be no misunderstanding of the firm in- 
tention of our Government to resolve trade 
problems of the kind we've been talking 
about today in a falr and equitable manner. 
Without such solutions, trade negotiations 
will not be concluded. 


Address of Gov. Charles Edison 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of May 2, 1963, a testimonial 
dinner in honor of Charles Edison was 
held in New York City. Some 500 guests 
gathered in the grand ballroom of the 
Plaza Hotel to honor this great American. 
Messages were received from distin- 
guished American leaders throughout 
the country and from anti-Communist 
leaders elsewhere in the world. z 

It was my great privilege to have a 
small part in honoring Governor Edison 
and to share in the most memorable part 
of the evening, Charles Edison’s re- 
sponse, = 

As a part of my remarks, I would like 
to include Governor Edison's message as 
follows: 

AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT THE NATION 
(By Charles Edison) 

I would like to speak about America— 
about how it was and how it is. America— 
our country—the culmination of the dreams 
of the Founding Fathers and the centuries- 
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old aspirations of men throughout the world 
for liberty. 

“Liberty"—a word that seems almost 
archaic in these days—sort of old fashioned 
and fondly remembered, but belonging to 
an old frontier somewhere back in the pleas- 
ant dead days when the United States was a 
power to be reckoned with. 

Liberty“ —a word and an idea] for which 
men pledged to each other their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor—for which 
farmers and merchants and artisan and 
lron-mongers and cobblers and writers and 
preachers—all of them together—withstood 
the bitter winter of Valley Forge to carve 
out a new nation and a new idea. The 
spark set by these men ignited a fire which 
swept the word an@ still—even in these 
days of cynical hypocricy—still has the power 
to inflame men to action—in Hungary, in 
China, in East Berlin and—yes—evyen in 
Cuba. 

What did this word mean? What caused 
men to leave their shops and their farms 
prepared to give their lives fighting against 
what must have seemed tremendous odds— 
against the mightiest colonial power of the 
day—against the might of England. Cer- 
tainly, at that time, England must have 
seemed at least as powerful as Russia does 
today. Yet, the thirst for freedom ban- 
ished fear. These were men and women as 
you and I—with basically the same problems 
of bringing up children, of paying the bills, 
of trying to live their lives peacefully and 
well. What was it, then, that moved them 
so and brought forth every resource of cour- 
age and strength known to man? The word 
“Liberty”? Tes. And the meaning behind 
the word. 

Liberty meant the right to control one's 
own destiny and, above all, the God-given 
right of each individual man to pursue his 
life as he saw fit—without interference or 
control except as he was responsible to his 
neighbors and his community. This, above 
all, was the essence of the word and the 
dream—the rights of the individual above 
any right which may be seized from him by 
government, whether it be from a foreign 
shore or from within his own country. 

As so the Nation was founded—given 
strength by its individual citizens and given 
form by the Constitution drafted by the 
Founding Fathers. 

And the Nation flourished. Through the 
years, it became the new promised land to 
peoples from every section of the earth. And, 
for the most part, the promises were fulfilled. 
From every nation and every area they 
came—the immigrants, the new Americans 
giving of their talents and the sweat of their 
brows to build America into a proud and 
free and fearless nation, From the famine- 
stricken farms of Ireland, from the peasant 
villages of Italy, from the snow-swept hills 
of Sweden, from the coal mines of Wales, 
from the ghettos of Russia—from the ty- 
ranny that was Europe they came. And, 
yes—many came inyoluntarily—from the 
jungles of Africa and from the villages of 
China. And they, too, eventually found free- 
dom and added their strength to America, 

The American people marched on and 
settled the continent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The true frontier moved for- 
ward. Our strength came from liberty and 
from the guaranteed right of each American 
to control his own destiny. The treasure of 
our country was brought forth from the 
earth and from the mountains to make the 
Nation rich and to give our people more 
of the good things of life than any other 
people on earth in any era of recorded 
history. 

And as we grew, we learned that liberty 
could not be held exclusively, With tech- 
nological advances, the fate of other people's 
freedom became intertwined with our own. 
And our young men once again laid down 
their lives—in Cuba and the Philippines in 
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the war with Spain, in World War I and 
World War I. in Korea—and today in Viet- 
nam — for liberty. For liberty and—the way 
things are going—perhaps for nothing. 

This was our country and these were the 
American people—nurtured in the spirit of 
individual liberty and in their obligations to 
the Nation through patriotic understanding 
of what America meant. Through those 
years, our Nation produced heroes and vil- 
lians—strong men and weak men. But all 
in all we produced a great and proud people. 
Unhappily, I speak In the past tense. 

What has happened? 

The spirit of the old frontier has been 
whittled away and eroded in the past 30 
years until the American people now find 
themselves in the never, never land of the 
New Frontier. The eternal values of the Na- 
tion have been labeled “old fashioned” and 
not fit to survive along this New Frontier. 
The strength of the American people has 
been sapped. 

From a people who proudly held honor. as 
among the basic tenets of individual and 
national life, we have become a people where 
more and more honesty and honor are looked 
on as being old fashioned. A country where 
self-reliance, pride, hard work, and thrift are 
being replaced by ideas of dependency on 
Government, pleasure before duty, higher 
pay for less work, and the right to Govern- 
ment handouts. 

And the honor of the Nation—what has 
happened to that? An administration 
which permits a policy of news distortion or 
blackout of truth in apprising the American 
people of the state of affairs and excuses this 
by citing national security. A nation which 
has propagandized peoples throughout the 
world living in Communist slavery on the 
principles of liberation and on America's 
courageous dedication to freedom—this same 
nation cowers in fear when they are called 
upon to help the struggle for freedom car- 
ried out in other nations of the world. A 
bit of our Nation's honor was lost along 
with the Hungarian revolution. Still more 
of our Nation’s honor has been lost in the 
waters of the Caribbean along with the brave 
men who seek to liberate their Cuban island 
from slavery. 

And what has happened to individual lib- 
erty—to the right of the American citizen 
to pursue his life and his destiny as he sees 
fit and within the limits of his capabilities? 
No longer can an American farmer grow 
what he wants, No longer can an American 
businessman produce what he wants or em- 
ploy whom he wants. No longer can an 
American exercise his full talents and his 
Initiative in order to profit himself and his 
family.. More and more everything is con- 
trolled or else it is just not worth it to see 
the fruits of his labor be taxed away into 
the enormous Federal bureaucracy. 

The American citizen is today controlled by 
a bureaucratic Frankenstein which he cre- 
ated himself. More and more, individualism 
is lost to the State. More and more, the 
State does all—feeds, houses, clothes, cares 
for the aged, cares for the youth, cares for 
the lower income group, the middie income 
group—takes care of everyone and every- 
thing. Thus, the empty philosophy of social- 
ism is replacing the rich and free traditions 
of America. 

There is a community of men today in the 
United States who live under this system. 
All their human needs are taken care of. 
They are fed reasonably well, they are 
housed in decent and air-conditioned quar- 
ters. When they are ill, there is medical care 
available. They are given work training and 
taught various trades and skills and they 
have job security. Their recreation is as- 
sured. There are books and study programs 
available. They have no problems other than 
that of living. This is the perfect example 
of socialism. The place I speak of is in 
Leavenworth, Kans. And this Leavenworth 
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system—under different names and different 
slogans—is slowly being imposed on the 
American people. If this system is every 
finally implemented throughout the United 
States, It wil be truly escapeproof. 

We have already lost much of our indi- 
vidual liberty. Our people's initiative 13 
being destroyed. The eternal values which 
have made us great have been relegated to 
the scrap heap. The New Frontier offers us 
culture and entertainment and security and 
welfare—and emptiness. The courage of 
our people—proved again and again from 
Valley Forge, through Gettysburg, through 
the trenches in France, through the islands 
of the Pacific, through the mud of Korea— 
has been squandered in fear and appease- 
ment of tyranny and in international cow- 
ardice. Our leaders rush forward to em- 
brace our enemies—knowing that each time 
this is done freedom is lost in some place in 
the world. They seem unable to face up to 
the fact that the enemy is our enemy and 
meet it squarely. 

The world has seen many dark times. One 
period of history was even called the Dark 
Ages. But even in those times, men carried 
on. In those years, there were monks who 
went from town to town—from country to 
country. Under their robes, they carried 
with them the manuscripts, the learning of 
the centuries gone before. They were 
hunted from place to place, and yet they 
carried with them the light of knowledge 
and the light of truth. Without them, all 
would have been lost. 

Perhaps that is the function of Ameri- 
cans today—to keep on fighting and to carry 
with them the eternal truths laid down by 
our Founding Fathers. These truths are 
eternal and they will survive. 

I have lived a good many years. No one 
knows all the answers, but I do know this: 
in the time that is left me, I will continue 
fighting for America—for what it really is 
and what it really means. And so must we 
all—no matter what the obstacles and no 
matter how discouraged we may become. 
To give up would indeed be a sin against the 
memory of all those heroes of the past who 
have given us a nation. 


Urban Renewal Must Serve the People 
EXTENSION CFP REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in the 20th Congressional District on 
Manhattan’s West Side an ambitious ur- 
ban renewal program is underway. At 
the time the West Side urban renewal 
project was before the city planning 
commission and the board of estimate I 
fought for an increase in the number of 
units of public housing to be incorpo- 
rated in the plan. The purpose of the 
title 1 housing program is to serve peo- 
ple, not profits or prestige. And the pur- 
pose should not be to increase local rev- 
enue from real estate taxes. The pur- 
pose should be to provide better housing 
for all people, particularly minority 
groups who suffer from the evils of dis- 
crimination. Urban renewal should be 
carried out to achieve integrated 
housing. 

Mr, Speaker, the Reporter magazine’s 
issue of May 23 has an article by Elinor 
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Richey which describes the results of the 
Hyde Park urban renewal project in 
Chicago. This article should serve as a 
warning to those responsible for carrying 
out the West Side urban renewal project 
in New York City. I hope that the fol- 
lowing article will be read by all who are 
concerned with housing: 

SPLITSVILLE, U.S.A.; AN IRONIC TALE OF URBAN 

RENEWAL AND RACIAL SEGREGATION 


(By Elinor Richey) 


Cuicaco—James Baldwin has observed 
that whenever trouble breaks out in Harlem, 
the city installs a new playground. In Chi- 
cago’s Negro ghetto, they conduct a study. 

Characteristically, official studies on the 
Negro in Chicago pretend to discover and 
register indignation about the condition that 
prompted them. Two recent studies, how- 
ever—private ones financed by the Ford 
Foundation and the Urban League—have 
probed their special problems of housing and 
school segregation deeply enough for meas- 
urement. The surveys revealed that these 
two forms of racial segregation have in- 
creased in Chicago since the Supreme Court 
desegregation directives of 1948 and 1954. 
The school study, covering the years 1958 to 
1962, found that segregation had Increased 
from 88 to 92 percent over that period. The 
housing study shows that residential segre- 
gation rose from 92.1 to.93 percent in the 
decade between 1950 and 1960. Not only did 
the trend offset the Supreme Court deci- 
sions but it paralleled Chicago’s mammoth 
nondiscriminatory housing program—a fact 
that puts into question the effectiveness of 
President Kennedy's order banning diecrimi- 
nation in federally assisted housing. 

These discouraging statistics surprised 
many. Not that anyone believed much prog- 
ress was being made toward integration in 
Chicago, but the Nation's largest racial 
ghetto has seemed sealed off from change of 
any kind. Federal Housing Administrator 
Robert C. Weaver has called the huge Negro 
sector extending from the Loop to the In- 
diana line the most segregated area in the 
industrial North. The U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission has termed Chicago the most 
segregated city of more than 500,000 popula- 
tion. Negroes call it simply Splitsville. 
Boundary lines expand but never crack. 
Chicago’s Negro ghetto has been as carefully 
preserved as the Chicago water tower, and 
every Chicago real estate man knows how. 


THE COOPERATIVE SPIRIT 


Splitsville ts a product of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board's rule of segregation, as strictly 
enforced today as when laid down in 1917. 
The rwe decreed: “Each biock shall be filled 
solidly [with Negroes} and further expansion 
shall be confined to contiguous blocks,” and 
this shall be done Just as slowly as possible. 
When it drafted the rule, the board called 
for active cooperation from all civic bodies, 
and in the 46 years since, Chicago's cooper- 
ation has never wavered. Cooperation has 
flowed abundantly from the city council, the 
police, lending institutions, newspapers, 
churches, and from white citizens. The lat- 
ter have cooperated by bombing or burning 
the homes of nonconformists. In the early 
years of the rule a house was wrecked on an 
average of every 20 days; nowadays, thanks 
to mellowed tradition, this measure is neces- 
sary only two or three times a year. 

Citizens formerly cooperated, also, by in- 
serting clauses into their property deeds for- 
bidding resale or lease to Negroes, By the 
Second World War, restrictive covenants pro- 
tected 80 percent of white residential prop- 
erty, virtually walling up the Negro sector. 
Consequently a huge wartime immigration 
into the sector piled up a population density 
several times that of white residential areas. 
When the Supreme Court, in 1948, declared 
racially restrictive covenants unenforcible, 
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Chicago Negroes hailed their liberation from 
the ghetto. But they underestimated the 
rule. The Court decision’s sole effect was to 
set the ghetto expanding again, moving con- 
tiguously, moving slowly. 

Today what little residential integration 
there Is in Chicago—now 25.6 percent Negro— 
exists almost exclusively along the ghetto 
border, and most of it in blocks undergoing 
transition from white to Negro. Two remark- 
able exceptions are the fringe neighborhoods 
of central Kenwood, a district of older homes, 
and Lake Meadows, a new private apartment 
development, both of which are stabilized in 
an almost even racial balance. Elsewhere 
along the ghetto border, residential integra- 
tion has declined markedly. Whereas in 1950 
89 percent of Chicago Negroes lived in pre- 
dominantly Negro districts, in 1960 the fig- 
ure had risen to 95 percent, Since a third 
of the privileged 5 percent live in central 
Kenwood and Lake Meadows, integration 
along the ghetto borders must have been 
subjected to some powerful deterrent. 

This deterrent 1s no mystery to those who 
have perceived the effect of urban renewal 
on the Chicago Negro—the actual effect, as 
opposed to the official publicized effect. Chi- 
cago currently has 33 urban renewal projects 
going, but only 1 is far enough along to eval- 
uate. It is located in the University of Chi- 
cago neighborhood of Hyde Park. The offictal 
Hyde Park success story is a Chicago legend. 
Through citizen planning and participation, 
the publicity goes, Hyde Park was cleared of 
slums and rebuilt into a model community 
of gleaming town houses, apartments, and 
shopping centers, in whose wall-to-wall em- 
ciency Negroes and whites share equally and 
amicably. The Chicago American hails it 
asa “monument to planning.” 

Part of the legend is true. Hyde Park 
began to run down in the 1940's, and by 
1950 the Negro ghetto extended over about a 
third of the neighborhood, with a mixed area 
separating white and Negro sectors. Hous- 
ing clearance got under way in the early 
1950's, and grew into a communitywide ur- 
ban renewal program after a 1954 Federal 
act extended renewal assistance to commer- 
cial districts and to housing rehabilitation. 
One requirement for obtaining Federal ur- 
ban renewal funds is that plans have “full- 
fledged communitywide citizens participa- 
tion and support.” The Hyde Park renewal 
plan was drawn up by a professional plan- 
ner hired by the University of Chicago with 
a grant from the Field Foundation. The 
plan was underwritten with public clearance 
funds totaling 837.7 million ($28.5 million 
Federal, the rest city). Before the plan was 
submitted to the Chicago city council for 
approval, community representatives were 
called in to inspect it. Though the planner 
refused to make any basic changes or reduce 
the amount of clearance, he was able to talk 
many critics into seeing things his way. 

But not all were persuaded. Monsignor 
John Egan, representing the Roman Catholic 
archdiocese, and spokesmen for the Hyde 
Park Tenant and Homeowners Association 
flatly condemned the plan. The priority 
task, as the association saw it, was to relieve 
the pressing housing needs of low-income 


- families, especially Negroes, thousands of 


whom had been pushed into the Hyde Park 
area after being evicted by a large private 
development. It would be unjust, many 
felt, to evict 20,000 low-income citizens and 
replace their homes with one-third as much 
housing designed for uppor-middle-income 
tenancy. Ninety percent of the housing 
marked for clearance was of brick construc- 
tlon, Monsignor Egan pointed out—better 
than the tenants could find elsewhere. 
Defenders of the plan retorted that 80 
percent of existing housing would be left 
intact, that only deteriorated structures 
would be razed, and that this step waa im- 
perative if the white exodus from the 
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neighborhood was to be halted, With blight 
banished, middle-class citizens would be at- 
tracted back from suburbia. Julian Levi of 
the University of Chicago-sponsored South 
East Chicago. Commission argued: “The 
University needs a compatible neighborhood, 
one that will permit it to do its basic job in 
scholarship and research * * * You must 
view the project in terms ot land use. Urban 
redevelopment is not an exercise in 
sociology.” 

The plan was approved, The city council 
did recommend, however, as a concession, 
that 120 units of public housing be included 
in the project, and directed that all hous- 
ing constructed on clearance sites be offered 
on a racially nondiscriminatory basis. Since 
Hyde Park was the first urban renewal pro- 
gram professing to be interracial, it got na- 
tional publicity as a “pilot project.” 

While Negro approval of the project was 
not required, the nondiscriminatory claim 
won it, James Baldwin has written of the 
Negro’s “wise desire not to be betrayed by 
too much hoping.” But Chicago Negroes, 
disappointed by the lack of results of the 
covenant decision, did turn hopefully 
toward the promises of urban renewal and 
believed that in time the trials of relocation 
would bring better housing opportunities. 


NO BRONZE PHOENIX 


No sooner had rubble dust begun flying 
that the Negro community grew alarmed. 
Wulle 80 percent of the housing in all Hyde 
Park was indeed untouched, approximately 
20,000 of Hyde Park's population of 70,000 
were evicted in the clearance of entire 
blocks in West Hyde Park, and 14,000 of 
those moved were Negroes. Negroes were 
being evicted wholesale, cried the Negro 
press; forced-sale properties were under- 
valuated; relocation assistance was inade- 
quate; available housing was less good and 
. Moreover, color seemed to 
be the prime target of the wrecking balls. 
Solid Negro blocks were getting a clean 
sweep, while integrated blocks underwent 
spot clearance of property that nearly always 
was Negro-occupied. The Urban League 
charged that 8 out of 10 of those relocated 
were Negro, and that the pile-up in the 
already overcrowded ghetto was “breeding 
more slums and worse slums” and causing 
“further concentration, enlargement, and 
institutionalization of segregation,” Negroes 
began to say that urban renewal was really 
Negro removal and a process of chasing slums 
around. 

Such discontent deserved study. A Uni- 
versity of Chicago sociology team investi- 
gated Chicago rental opportunitie and 
found that twice as many Negroes as whites 
lived In substandard housing, but because of 
acute demand Negroes paid $15 more a 
month for theirs—in effect, a color tax. 
This economic hardship (Negro income aver- 
ages 30 percent lower than white) caused 
families to double up, overburdening facill- 
ties and services and thereby generating slum 
conditions. 

One ghetto neighborhood where relocated 
Negroes were being concentrated was Wood- 
lawn, which borders Hyde Park on the south. 
Built to accommodate 25,000 residents, Wood- 
lawn by 1960 bulged with 82,000, many dis- 
gruntled at having been evicted by clearance 
several times. When the white press began 
calling Woodlawn blight ridden.and vice in- 
fected, and delegations began prying around 
with note pads, Negroes smelled another 
Negro removal project brewing. Convinced 
that population squeezing had reached the 
limit, Woodlawn's Protestant and Catholic 
clergy pooled a fund and, in 1960, hired a 
professional organizer, Saul Alinsky, to 
organize Woodlawn to withstand wholesale 
clearance. The University of Chicago's an- 
nouncement of its south campus plan wasn't 
long in coming. Having applied for Federal 
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funds under a new act designed to help col- 
leges improve their environment, the uni- 
versity hoped to clear a mile-long slice of 
Woodlawn for an expansion program. 

More than 40,000 Woodlawners rallied to 
Alinsky's Temporary Woodlawners Organiza- 
tion, and at a community congress voted 
overwhelmingly to oppose any renewal pro- 
gram that was not approved and directed by 
Woodlawn citizens. Alinsky warned, “There 
will be people lying in front of the bulldozers 
if the university doesn't listen to us.“ Up 
to the moment of writing, the bulldozers 
haven't breached Woodlawn’s borders. 

When pricing on Hyde Park's rising apart- 
ments and town houses was announced, Ne- 
gro tempers flared. Apartment rentals ranged 
from $125 for efficlences to 6235 for bedroom 
apartments; town houses were priced from 
$20,000 to $42,000, Negroes cried, “We've 
been priced out!” Then, Hyde Park busi- 
ness interests succeeded in postponing in- 
definitely the construction of the 120 units 
of public housing the city council had rec- 
ommended. By this time, the Negroes were 
sure they had been duped. “Urban renewal 
was a false promise,” declared the Urban 
League. The Negro daily Chicago Defender 
summed it up ruefully: “Nothing has been 
more difficult to contend with than the new- 
est strategy and racial discrimination—the 
device called urban renewal.” s 

This disenchantment was dramatized last 
spring by two dissimilar events. Negro sculp- 
tor Richard Hunt, who had been commis- 
sioned to execute a bronze phoenix for a 
monument to Hyde Park urban renewal, 
stunned Hyde Park by announcing that he 
had decided not to complete his work. To 
a plea that he reconsider, Hunt replied that 
he would deliver his sculpture only on con- 
dition that he be permitted to destroy it as 
soon as it was unveiled. (The monument 
was not recommissioned.) The other event 
was the trouncing at the polls of Mayor 
Richard J. Daley's $22.5-million urban re- 
newal bond issue, Analysis of the vote 
showed the Negro electorate contributed 
strongly to the defeat. 

The mayor's response was to release a 
study, a survey of real-estate speculator op- 
erations that revealed new exploitation 
methods such as installment plan contracts. 
The buyer who was late in making his pay- 
ment was charged a sizable fine; if he de- 
faulted, his property was repossessed without 
refund. One buyer who had paid $800 down 
and $222 a month plus fines for 2 years lost 
all by defaulting. Since the study prompted 
no corrective regulations, presumably its 
only effect was to advertise the lucrative pos- 
sibilities of “turning a neighborhood.” 


IP THEY CAN PAY 


Negro repudiation of urban renewal has 
prodded the conscience of Hyde Park, which 
is proud of its reputation for liberalism. 
There has been some checking to determine 
if Negro accusations are valid. Checking is 
remarkably easy. The amount of new hous- 
ing constructed on urban renewal sites is 
well known to be 250 town houses and 2 
apartment buildings. Twenty-seven town 
houses are occupied by Negro families (the 
majority interracial couples); an FHA sur- 
vey found 14 percent Negro tenancy in the 
apartments. It is difficult to determine to 
what degree this low Negro occupancy is due 
to pricing, how much to screening. All 
other construction on urban renewal land 
to date has been for institutional and retail 
commercial use; other cleared sites have been 
assigned for parks and playlots; much cleared 
land remains un To be sure, a 
great deal of new housing has gone up in 
the project area on sites unaffected by the 
nondiscriminatory clause, and a great deal 
of the older housing has been rehabilitated. 
Property values have soared; so have rents. 
None of the promised 120 units of public 
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housing have been constructed, nor have 
sites been assigned. Eighty-four units of 
housing for the elderly, which had been 
projected prior to urban renewal, were rele- 
gated to a remote corner of Hyde Park. 
Formerly separated by blocks undergoing ra- 
cial transition, white and Negro sectors now 
are cleaved by an economic line of demarca- 
tion through which Negroes pass, if they are 
lucky, for the small quantity of housing 
for which they are eligible—if they can pay. 

Thus, the admission of 100 profes- 
sional-class Negro families to Hyde Park's 
urban renewal housing appears to be the 
replacement for the 14,000 Negroes who were 
evicted. . 

Initially touted as a national model for 
racially integrated urban renewal, the fed- 
erally assisted nondiscriminatory pilot proj- 
ect has served to roll back the ghetto border, 
generating pressures that deliver displaced 


“residents into the hands of greedy landlords 


and ruthless speculators. More than 150,000 
Negro Chicagoans have been displaced by 
clearance since 1948, according to. the Urban 
League. The Chicago experience stands as 
a dire warning of how the President's new 
nondiscriminatory housing order can be cir- 
cumyented by planners whose goal is up- 
grading real estate values instead of human 
lives. Urban renewal has even failed in its 
goal of attracting suburbanites back to the 
city; the exodus of Chicagoans to the suburbs 
has increased. 

If clearance has promoted residential seg- 
regation, school segregation has been assisted 
by new construction—that is, by the con- 
struction of additional all-Negro schools. 
Since the 1930’s, the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation has generally used residential segre- 
gation as its guide for school-attendance 
zoning (except during the 1947-53 superin- 
tendency of Harold Hunt), redrafting school 
districts as the color line shifted. But school 
segregation lagged behind h 
tion for a time because of A ay Papa 
space in Negro schools. When Negro schools 
reached the load limit of 45 students to a 
classroom, the overfiow was channeled across 
ghetto lines until additional schools could 
be built. ; 

A large school-construction appropriation 
has had the effect of enforcing a segregation 
policy for which the board recently was 
taken to task by the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission. The board justifies its policy on the 


charged 
that “In many areas it has not been operat- 
ing a neighborhood school system, but has 
acted as if it were.“ Superintendent Ben- 
Jamin Willis recently asked for more bulld- 
ing funds. Negro groups oppose the re- 
quest, saying that construction will be used 
for further racial separation, and that under 
integration the 22,000 surplus seats in white 
schools would take up the seat shortages of 
Negro schools. They say—and the Civil 
Rights Commission concurs—that Chicago 
Negro schools are inferior to white schools 
and that Negro schools are poorly supervised 
because of the lack of experienced teachers. 
Awaiting more building funds, the board is 
maintaining segregation by assigning Negro 
classes to mobile classrooms (dubbed Willis 
wagons"), cafeterias, auditoriums, corridors, 
gymnasiums, basements, warehouses, vacant 
stores, and apartment space in public 
housing. 

Educated by a school system that seems 
to be striving toward the separate but equal 
Supreme Court directive of 1896, housed ac- 
cording to the Chicago rule of 1917, and dis- 
illusioned by a decade of nondiscriminatory 
housing, Chicago Negroes cheered neither 
President Kennedy's latest housing order nor 
Mayor Daley’s latest study which explored 
Chicago in the year 2013 and found all races 
completely integrated and absorbed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
tragic for the United States that we 
have a policy of hopping whenever the 
Kremlin snaps its fingers. Two articles 
by Roscoe Drummond and David Law- 
rence, in the New York Herald Tribune 
of May 3, aptly describe our disgrace- 
fully weak-kneed policy: 

War Win Maxx KENNEDY Act?—Cusa, 
Were Revs Stay ON, anp Harrr, 4 New 
APPLICANT 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuincton.—What will it take to per- 
suade the Kennedy administration that the 
removal of Soviet troops from Cuba is the 
US. Government's first order of business? 

If the Kremlin acquires another satellite in 
Latin America from which to operate, will 
this convince the President that the Soviet 
forces in the Western Hemisphere constitute 
a clear and present danger which must be 
soon removed? 

I raise this question because a second Latin 
American country is evidently just yearning 
to be embraced. This is the little Batista- 
type dictatorship of Francois Duvalier in 
Halti which is showing every sign of reach- 
ing out to Khrushchey and Castro in the 
hope that they can save it from the dis- 
Musion and discontent of his own people. 

Trying to perpetuate his regime beyond 
its constitutional end this month, Mr. Du- 
valler is apparently desperate enough to take 
the risk of inviting in the Soviet-Castro 
Communists. 

If this should happen, what would be the 
Tesponse of those who view the Soviet pres- 


ence in Cuba as a secondary concern? No. 


doubt some would argue that the danger is 
not increased, but divides between two coun- 
tries, that the more the Soviets take over. 
the more Castro’s image will be impaired 
elsewhere, and that if we will only keep quiet 
the Soviet troops will go away. 

I suspect that most Americans are not so 
wishful or so timid, 

Furthermore. the prospect that the despar- 
ate Duvalier will throw his country into the 
embrace of Soviet-dominated Cuba is no 
imaginary nightmare. 

The Foreign Minister of the Dominican 
Republic, Andres Freites, has informed a 
peace mission of the Organization of Ameri- 
ca States that he has information showing 
that the Haitian President has already offered 
military bases to Castro. 

Such a disclosure is not surprising, since 
there Is already evidence that Duvalier has 
been maintaining secret contacts with the 
Haitian Communists and simultaneously 
making public overtures to Czechoslovakian 
and other Soviet bloc Communists abroad. 


No doubt the Haitian dictator, who has 
tried to rewrite his nation’s constitution in 
order to perpetuate his regime with a sem- 
blance of legality, belleves that he can “bor- 
row” enough Communist force from Castro 
to keep him in power but not enough to allow 
the Soviet-Castro forces to take over his 
government. 

It doesn’t work that way. Communists 
don't help keep non-Communists in office, 
as the events in Laos grimly prove. This 18 
why the revelation that Duvalier hopes to 
save himself by offering a base for the Khru- 
shchev-Castro forces can hardly fall to send 
a chill down the spine of official in 
Washington. 2 
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It seems to me the premise of the ad- 
ministration is that because of other cold 
war issues (such as Berlin and Laos) we dare 
not make the removal of Soviet troops a top 
priority or accept the risks of action. I be- 
lieve the opposite is nearer the truth, that if 
we don't deal decisively with the Soviet 
presence in Cuba, we will thereby be set back 
everywhere else in thec old war. 

How often and how rightly it has been said 
that unless the United States stands reso- 
lutely against the encroachment of the Soviet 
Union on West Berlin, the whole Atlantic 
Alliance will decay and crumble. I believe 
it is equally true that unless we soon turn 
back the Soviet military encroachment in the 
Western Hemisphere, we will be undermining 
the Western position elsewhere as well as in 
Latin America. 

We can't separate Cuba from the rest of 
our world position and leave the Soviet 
presence there unresolved. Once the Ken- 
nedy administration makes this decision, it 
will find the means to implement it. And it 
will have the massive support of the Ameri- 
can people. 


Tue “PEACE at ANY PRICE" ATMOSPHERE IN 
CAPITAL 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—The administration has 
decided to take a new line against the critics 
of its Cuban policy. It is to accuse them of 
wanting to plunge the United States into a 
nuclear war. ) 

McGeorge Bundy, Presidential adviser on 
foreign policy, said in a panel discussion at 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce convention 
here this week that the only alternatives to 
the present policy toward Cuba are a naval 
quarantine or military invasion. He added: 

“Honest critics should say whether they 
prefer these acts of war to the Kennedy 
policy.“ 

Judging by speeches in a similar vein by 
Democrats in Congress, it begins to look as 
if the administration is preparing to apply a 
“kept us out of war“ slogan in the next 
political campaign if Cuba persists as a major 
issue—as seems likely, based on the wide- 
spread discussion of it among members of 
both political parties. 

But the “kept us out of war” concept is 
the most dangerous of all political gimmicks, 
as it can bring on the very war that nobody 
wants. Back in 1916, the Democrats won a 
presential election with the cry that Presi- 
dent Wilson had “kept us out of war.” Mr. 
Wilson never used the slogan himself in his 
campaign speeches or claimed it as an accom- 
plishment of his administration. But with- 
in 6 months after his election, the United 
States was forced into World War I. 

Historians can attest that the miscalcula- 


ment from going to war under any circum- 
stances. The German Government had for 
more than a year refrained from torpedoing 
any merchant ships carrying American citi- 
zens, America’s strong protest over the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania had brought about this 
forbearance on the part of Germany. But 
after the American presidential campaign 
had taken on virtually a “peace at any price” 
complexion, the militarists in Berlin decided 
to take a chance. They torpedoed unarmed 
ships on which Americans were traveling, 
and it did lead to war. 


AGAIN IN THE THIRTIES 
The same kind of situation arose in the 
1930's in Europe. Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain had given the impression that he 
feared any war. Hitler, in starting his war 
Poland in September, 1939, took 
it for granted that Britain wouldn't fight. 
President Kennedy made it very clear last 
October that he wouldn't hesitate to use 
military force to get rid of the Soviet mis- 
siles in Cuba. His firm attitude brought 
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about the withdrawal of many of the mis- 
siles. This country experienced a war scare 
and breathed a sigh of relief when the Soviet 
Government apparently backed down. 

But, as is characteristic of the Commu- 
nists, the maneuver was merely a test. 
There is no evidence now that the Soviets 
intend to give up Cuba as a military base 
where they can maintain many thousands 
of troops and technicians and keep a meas- 
ure of control over a government in this 
hemisphere, only 90 miles away from the 
territory of the United States. 

Naturally, this has caused much anxiety. 
Some Democratic Senators have been as 
vehement in their criticism as Republicans, 
But the administration has not been able 
to clear up the situation and gives no in- 
dication that military measures will be ap- 
plied to drive the Soviet military apparatus 
out of Cuba. The President’s advisers take 
the position that any such drastic steps 
would bring on a big war. 

Will this, however, encourage the Soviets 
to continue their aggressive position? Will 
they miscalculate and compel a showdown 
that really could bring on a war? These 
are the serious questions that are arising 
now, and it is in this context that com- 
ments from Mr. Kennedy’s advisers about 
the awfulness of war can have a meaning 
in Moscow which is certainly not intended 
by anyone in a position of responsibility in 
the Washington Government. 

On top of it all—as Castro is received with 
enthusiasm in Moscow by Khrushchey—a 
speech is delivered by the Soviet Minister of 
Defense accusing the United States of carry- 
ing on “a policy of aggressions and provoca- 
tions toward Cuba, supporting and encourag- 
ing the piratical activities of enemies of the 
Cuban people.” 

Strangely enough, the American Govern- 
ment's spokesmen have failed to make strong 
speeches denouncing the aggressive acts and 
purposes of the Soviet Union, which were re- 
vealed when the United States by aerial sur- 
veillance discovered missiles planted in Cuba 
and aimed at this country. Instead, the 
comments emanating from the administra- 
tion are concerned wholly with a fear that 
the use of force to assure American rights 
would be displeasing to the Soviets and could 
bring war. 

The atmosphere today seems to be one of 
peace at any price. Though strong words 
were used several months ago, the tendency 
now Is to accept the situation with respect 
to the continued presence in Cuba of Soviet 
troops and to bear with it indefinitely. The 
big question now is whether the current 
complacency here will stimulate the Moscow 
Government to become more aggressive in 
Cubs and elsewhere by reason of its con- 
fidence that the United States is either afraid 
to retaliate or will not wish to do so at least 
until after the next presidential election 
when the campaign on a policy of peace at 
any price has run its course. 


Taxpayers Pay for Administration 


Lobbyists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, no admin- 
istration has been so blatant in the use of 
taxpayers’ money to pay for lobbyists in 
behalf of its pet projects than has the 
present one. Using the peoples’ money 
to sell them on the grandios schemes of 
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the social planners is bad enough, but 
what is worse the administration lobby- 
ists are not even honest in their presen- 
tations. The least the people should be 
able to expect is an honest presentation 
of the facts, but this does not seém to be 
part of the administration thinking. A 
good example recently was the Federal 
lobbying of the farmer prior to the 
wheat referendum to secure a favorable 
vote, 

How unfair lobbying works is told in 
the following editorial from the May 27 
issue of the AMA News showing how the 
public is being hoodwinked on the Ken- 
nedy program for medical aid: 

UNFA LOBBYING 

The administration's use of Federal em- 
ployees as itinerant lobbyists for Government 
medicine is open to serious criticism. The 

is unfair to the citizen—an insult 
to his intelligence and an attack upon his 
pocketbook. 

Last year at this time there were Federal 
workers all over the country making the 
Pitch for the King-Anderson bill, offering 
something like health care for the elderly at 
a cost of almost nothing per week. Few peo- 
ple took the bait. With the coming of 
spring they are out again, traveling far and 
wide at the taxpayers’ expense, and more of 
them can be expected. 

Perhaps this is a good sign. The fact that 
the administration's lobbyists are still mak- 
ing their weary rounds is solid evidence that 
the people are still rejecting Government 
medicine. If the majority—or even a near 
majority—of the people wanted compulsory 
medicine, there would be mo need for a 
corps of cross-country orators. They could 
stay in Washington’ and do the work for 
Which they were hired, work which does 
not Include propagandizing a bill which most 
taxpayers oppose. 

The speeches and interviews of these 
travelers follow a set and unsuccessful pat- 
tern. The King-Anderson bill is inaccurately 
labeled “hospitalization insurance” and 
briefly sketched to avoid the cost and the 
Medical and social consequences. The elderly 
population is described as destitute. Volun- 
tary health insurance and the Kerr-Milis 
law are then termed inadequate and the 
medical profession is defamed. These tactics 
have generated enthusiasm only from picked 
audiences. 

Most people, as they listen to this sort of 
thing, remain unconvinced. Many turn 
against the speaker. They know that most 
of the elderly are not impoverished or lack- 
ing care and that voluntary methods are 
doing an increasingly good job. They do 
not recognize their local physicians as 
blackhearted villians and they do not believe 
that their doctors would belong to a dis- 
reputable organization. 

A great number of these people do recog- 
nize that the real issue is whether Govern- 
ment compulsion shall replace voluntary 
enterprise in this country. They wonder 
why the speaker from Washington did not 
mention that, and why he did not mention 
the tax burden upon young people. The 
results of such speeches were singularly bad 
last year. 

So far they have been bad again this year. 
Not long ago a woman smoking a cigar, an 
employee of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, dropped into Chicago as 
& King-Anderson speaker and stated, “I am 
really just a lobbyist.” Representative Dun- 
warp G. Hatz of Missouri, citing this confes- 
sion, told his fellow Congreesmen: 

“It amounts to a disregard for the laws 
passed by the Congress and the Secretary of 
HEW should consider her dismissal under 
the provisions of title 18, U.S.C., section 
1913. * She is a lobbyist for passage of 
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the King-Anderson bill 1963 version, and if 
these are her duties, then she should not be 
drawing her salary from the taxpayers, but 
rather from one of the organizations sup- 
porting that measure such as the Forand 
Senior Citizens Council.” 

Leading the peripatetic pack this year is 
Ivan Nestingen, Under Secretary of HEW. 
Last year the undersecretary was hooted at 
& nonpartisan banquet in Wilmington, Del., 
when he gave a partisan speech on the King- 
Anderson bill disguised under the title of 
“My Career as a Public Official.” The audi- 
ence saw through the deception and resented 
it. This year Nestingen’s itinerary Included 
Concord, N.H., where he and a U.S; Senator 
addressed the State legisiature on an equal 
time basis following an 11-minute speech by 
the president-elect of the AMA. The equal 
time stretched out to 34 minutes and in- 
cluded the usual tirade against the medical 
profession, A columnist for the Concord 
Monitor summed up the Nestingen perform- 
ance: 

It was awful.” ` 

The public desires and deserves informa- 
tion. But the fact that the administration 
believes there is a need to use misrepre- 
sentation, half-truths and untruths, and 
yillification to sell its is disturbing. 
For although it indicates that the plan is not 
selling, it also indicates a paternalistic con- 
tempt for the ability of free people to choose 
for themselves. It should lead to a thought 
about Government goals. For it has never 
been necessary for a government to push a 
people toward greater freedom; a govern- 
ment's push is always toward more gov- 
ernment. 


Salute to Maj. L. Gordon Cooper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, we in New York City were hon- 
ored on May 22 to have with us Maj. 
L. Gordon Cooper. At a luncheon in 
his honor the mayor of New York de- 
livered an address which, I believe, not 
only sums up the feelings of New York- 
ers but expresses the sentiments of all 


Americans. The address of Mayor Rob- 


ert F. Wagner follows: 
Remarks BY Mayor ROBERT F. WAGNER AT 
LUNCHEON IN Honor oF ASTRONAUT Gor- 


pon COOPER 
those tense hours CIRA 15 and 

16 when New Yorkers, along millions 
everywhere, listened, read, and prayed about 


“Oxygen is go.” “All systems go.“ “You 
are smiack-da in the middle of the go plot.” 
These phrases, relayed er- 
cury Control shortly after the blastoff, 
thrilled New Yorkers to the core. 
have catfight on in the streets and play- 
grounds of this city. 

Today New York wants to say to you, 
Gordon Cooper, in your vocabulary, but with 
a New York twist, that as far as we are con- 
cerned, you are go, go, go. In our phrase- 
ology, New York goes for you, in a very 
big way and also for those in all 
ranks, stations and capacities who made 
your trip possible, and who were, in fact, 
part of your effort and for whom you were 
the human extension and spearhead. 
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-In the past, we have had the opportuni 
to express our feelings about your fellow 
astronauts who blazed the trall into space 
* * * the five who have preceded you. I 
hope that we will have a chance to greet 
and welcome, in a manner similar to this, 
each of those who will follow you, including 
the first ones to get to the moon and back. 

We who are earthbound warmly salute you, 
and each of your fellow astronauts, and 
Administrator Jim Webb, and all of your 
colleagues and associates In the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 

America owes very much to you, to each 
and all of you. But in a larger and truer 
sense, it is the world and all humanity who 
are in your debt for adding to the sum of 
knowledge about the cosmos, for bringing 
the day of the moon-shot closer, but above 
all, for enriching the world’s treasury of 
heroism—an International treasury which 
belongs to all humankind. Only 2 years have 
passed since that Russian major first made it 
out through and beyond the atmosphere and 
the control of earth gravity, out into space; 
less than a month later, he was followed by 
our Own Commander Shepard. After that, 
before Major Cooper's flight, there were seven 
other manned space flights of record. Four 
of these were 


country and our countrymen. 

It is remarkable how such a feat not only 
unities our own country in prideful pleasure, 
but also gives satisfaction to the rest of the 
world—to friend and foe alike. This is not 
man against man, but man against the ele- 
ments, man against the forces of nature, man 
armed with the power of knowledge. 


must have almost seemed like the one wor 
Wendell Willkie wrote about 20 
* © as perhaps one day it really will be. 
Major Cooper believes that even from the 
incredible height of a hundred miles, he saw 


We can make a lot of noise in this great city 
of ours, as he must know by now, after his 
ride through town. 

Let me assure Major Cooper and his fellow 
astronauts, however, that as noisy as we have 
been today, we were relatively quiet last 
Wednesday and Thursday. The people 
looked and listened. And there was a 
massive amount of silent praying and hoping. 

Who will ever forget how Gordon Cooper 
had to match the excellence of his equip- 
ment, the thoroughness of his training, the 
cold steel of his nerve, and the great power 
of all his gathered skills against the unfeel- 
ing forces of the cosmos * * * at the point 
when the famous green light came on, tell- 
ing him that his automatic system had 
failed. In that incredible crisis, Gordon 
Cooper, in every respect I have mentioned, 
tested A-OK. So, in that crisis, did all the 
other members of the Mercury team. 

Major Cooper, New York bursts with pride 
to have you here in our midst, f 
Honolulu, Cape Canaveral and Washington, 
D.C. 

We salute you Maj. L. Gordon Cooper, Jr.; 
and we salute you, Administrator James E, 
Webb, and each of your colleagues and asso- 
ciates who are here today. We are glad to 
have each one of you with us. 

We are happy to sound off with our praise 
and our pride in all of you. 

Iam greatly privileged now, as mayor of 
this city, to confer upon you the honors of 
the city of New York. 7 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF. 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the Appendix of 
the Record an article by former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

It is aptly entitled “Spending Into 
Trouble,” and points out clearly the 
dangers of deliberately planned deficits. 


can people will not: 


obligational authority of about $108 billion; 
a tax cut estimated to reach over $10 billion 


rected by politicians and bureaucrats instead 
of by the 


composite daily judgments traditionally have 
determined the bread-and-butter activity of 
our country. To my way of thinking, it is 
obvious that the new economics out of which 
the administration has drawn its plans is 
not new at all; in the end it can be nothing 
more than the age-old shot in the arm, in- 
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Of course, there is far more to our na- 
tional life than dollar signs, debits and 
credits, but at the same time the fiscal 
policies of the Government refiect its basic 
philosophy in the exercise of power—and few 
Federal powers have more direct daily im- 
pact on the citizen than the Government's 
authority to tax and spend. Nowhere is 
there greater need for restraint and careful 
balance if we are to maintain sound self- 
government. As usual, the would-be spenders 
have prefaced their requests for more money, 
more borrowing with noble-sounding state- 
ments that they have only the welfare of 
the country in mind. Well, I am not ques- 
tioning their motives or their sincerity, but 
I have serious doubts as to their Judgment 
and their sense of proportion. We might 
well ponder a quotation from the late Su- 
preme Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis: Ex- 
perience should teach us to be more on our 
guard to protect liberty when the Govern- 
ment's purposes are beneficent. Men born 
to freedom are naturally alert to repel in- 
vasion of their liberty Dy evil-minded rulers. 
The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in in- 
sidious encroachment by men of zeal, well- 
meaning but without understanding.” 

Let me emphasize that Iam not writing as 
a partisan. Responsible government is not a 
partisan issue and I would be just as alarmed 
if a Republican instead of a Democrat leader- 
ship were attempting to embark on such a 
fiscal program as the one now before Con- 
gress. No party doctrine is necessary to tell 
us that if the present generation keeps pass- 
ing its bills to the next one, our children and 
grandchildren will inherit not a free coun- 
try, bright with opportunity, but a vast 
wasteland of debt and financial chaos. 
Republicans and Democrats alike—even our 
smattering of Socialiste—will suffer if our 
present trend takes the country into debt 
beyond the point-of-no-return and plunges 
us into a spiral of increasing Federal powers 
over our purses, our jobs, and our lives. 

The Federal Government’s financial] affairs 
are immense and complex, but their sound 
management is not a mysterious art; in fact, 
they are subject to the same time-tested 
rules as those followed by any farsighted 
householder or businessman. A wise family 
or a well-run enterprise makes a practice of 
spending less than it takes in; in good years 
the family builds up savings for its future 
needs, for sending the youngsters to college, 
for meeting possible emergencies such as tll 
health or unemployment; a business builds 
up reserves for carrying iteelf safely over 
poor years and for expansion and investment 
in new opportunities, This is simply com- 
monsense. As Abraham Lincoln once wrote: 
»An individual who undertakes to live by 
borrowing soon finds his original means de- 
voured by interest and next, no one left to 
borrow from—so must it be with a govern- 
ment.” 

Now I know that the economic theorists 
who advocate Federal overspending deride 
this analogy, having convinced themselves 
that normal financial laws don’t apply to a 
nation. They tell us that a $300 billion na- 
tional debt and interest costs of $10 billion a 
year are nothing to worry about. They im- 
ply that we can go on indefinitely mortgag- 
ing ourselves without impairing the Nation's 
credit. What counts, they claim, is the rela- 
tionship between the debt and the gross na- 
tional product—the total value of goods and 
services our country generates, a figure that 
ran $554 billion last year. As long as the 
debt doesn't grow out of proportion to the 
gross national product, they believe, the 
country will remain in sound financial con- 
dition. But what they don't point out is 
that nobody really knows where this theo- 
retical peril point might be—how much lee- 
Way a nation actually can count on. Also 
they trot out the old cliche that the national 
debt can never become a problem, because, 
“After all, we owe it to ourselves.“ They 
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speak of planned national deficits as an in- 
vestment in the future." 

Such justifications have a way of sound- 
ing plausible—just as does the spiel of the 
high-pressure salesman who wants you to 
buy something you really can't afford. But 
so did the theories of certain self-appointed 
investment experts who told us back in 1928 
and 1929 that the country had entered a new 
era, & new plateau, that the old rules no 
longer applied to stock prices and the warn- 
ing signals were meaningless. 

I say that the time-tested rules of finan- 
cial policy still apply. -Spending for spend- 
ing’s sake is patently a false theory. Nofam- 
ily, no business, no nation can spend itself 
into prosperity. Any way you look at it, a 
nation is nothing more than a collection of 
families—about 47 million of them make up 
the United States—and it is their money 
that the Government is spending. They are 
going to have to carry the increased debt. 
It is their future that is being mortgaged. 
And they certainly are not going to be ex- 
cused from paying in taxes the pyramiding 
interest charges on that debt. They and 
their children will pay and pay and pay, In 
effect, we are stealing from our grandchil- 
dren in order to satisfy our desires of today. 

Some of the things the spenders fall to teil 
us are more significant than the doubtful 
premise on-which they base their sales talk. 
For example, they have neglected to outline 
any plans for preparing the Nation financial- 
ly to meet costly national or international 
emergencies which have a way of popping 
up without regard to theoretical timetables. 
Any thoughtful person knows that a house- 
hold, an enterprise or a nation which has 
built up a substantial reserve of savings and 
has kept its credit good has a much greater 
ability to weather depression or disaster than 
one which is mortgaged to the hilt. If the 
United States embarks on a grand spree of 
debt, how can we ever know that it can 
safely meet the extraordinary financial de- 
mands of a depression or war? 

From experience I know the serlous bur- 
dens imposed on the Federal Government by 
even a fairly modest recession. For the fiscal 
year 1959 we had planned a budget of $73.9 
billion and were counting on a small surplus. 
Then came a sudden unforeseen slump in 
business, causing Federal income to fall more 
than $6 billion short of estimates; at the 
same time Government spending was stepped 
up to $80.3 billion, much of the increase 
going to pick up additional payments for 
unemployment compensation. It is right 
and just for the Government to use its bor- 
Towing powers to meet this kind of emer- 
gency. But I want to emphasize that this 
deficit was not planned, and once the crisis 
was under control we worked as hard as wa 
could to get the budget back into balance 
as quickly as possible. 

The strain of a recession is but a minor 
headache as compared to the imperative 
financial demands of war—not an all-out 
nuclear war, which would be destructive and 
costly beyond comprehension, but a more 
likely conventional defense against a prob- 
ing enemy. Distasteful as such a prospect 
may be, we know from recent history in the 
Congo, Korea, Vietnam, and Cuba that we 
must accept such threats as pert of the 
times in which we live. And we know any 
sign of weakness could bring a Communist 
thrust at any time. Even a fairly small test 
of our strength and will to resist could re- 
quire us to increase spending quickly and 
substantially. The question now Is: Are we 
then going to find ourselves In the position 
of a speridthrift family which has little or 
no leeway in time of trouble? I am not say- 
ing that the Nation would or shouid fail to 
meet its obligations. But all of us would feel 
more comfortable and secure if our national 
leadership exercised the foresight and self- 
discipline to balance its budget and to begin 
paying back something on the national debt. 
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And just to dream a bit, imagine how much 
better the country would feel if it had no 
debt at all, but a healthy surplus. 

The proponents of the new economics don't 
tell us, either, that If history has any valid- 
ity their policies are almost certain to lead us 
into an eventual cheapening of the dollar 
and a corresponding rise in the cost of living. 
If we keep headed in this direction, we may 
soon have to find a new term, perhaps dol- 
larette,“ to describe accurately the buying 
power of our monetary unit. This doesn't 
mean that even financial conservatives such 
as myself believe that the buying power of 
our money can be held rigidly unchanged, re- 
gardiess of any consideration. The three 
Wars we have had in this century have had 
a strong inflationary effect. Not all of this 
could have been avoided by better govern- 
mental management. When I was a boy 
living on the outskirts of Abilene, Kans., I 
helped supplement the family income by sell- 
ing eggs for 10 cents a dozen and milk—good 
Jersey milk—for 5 cents a quart, and in those 
years a dollar and found“ was a day’s pay 
tor a farmworker. 

ROBBERY BY THE GOVERNMENT 


We have come a long way in living stand- 
ards and prices since those days, but the 
well-being and stability of the country still 
depend on maintaining our dollar as a fair, 
reasonably stable unit of buying power. We 
have the unfortunate example of the post- 
World War II period when the cost of living 
virtually doubled and the value of our dollar 
Wasted away. During my administration we 
faced up to the situation and did our best to 
fight inflation with historically tested, con- 
servative fiscal policies, that no 
country, not even one as rich as the United 
States, can always afford everything it might 
want. I suppose the new theorists would 


cost of living index went up 47 percent. 
During my terms in office the rise of this cost 
curve was slowed to only a little over 10 per- 
cent in 8 years. I might add that we didn't 
accomplish all that we hoped—the free- 
spending philosophy has been so deeply 
seeded into the country's political life that it 
is a slow process at best to weed it out. 

Statistics on the cost of living don’t tell 
the whole story, of course. It is the people, 
not the figures, which cause me to be so dis- 
tressed by the fiscal policies that now seem 
to be espoused by the, Federal Government. 
Were I a younger man, planning for the best 
possible future for my familly and looking 
forward to eventual retirement, I would bit- 
terly resent the effrontery of the politicians 
who so blithely plan to experiment with the 
future value of my savings, my insurance, 
and my pension. I would call it downright 
Tobbery for my Government to decide on 
policies that are nearly certain to shorten 
progressively the monetary yardstick so that 
when I received my annuity or savings I 
would get dollarettes—worth only half or a 
fourth as much as today's dollars. 

In these times the impact of inflation could 
be even greater than in the past, because 
we now have something of a pension econ- 
omy. More and more people employed in in- 
dustry build their future around pensions, 
insurance annuities and social security, 
rather than on investments in land and other 
property. If the Government is to keep 
faith with these people, it will not set out 
on a course which could make these future 
fixed incomes virtually meaningless. It is 
easy to say, “Oh, that can't conceivably hap- 
pen here. We're going to bulld a greater 
prosperity.” Well, it has happened time and 
again in other countries as the aftermath of 
inflationary policies. You have only to talk 
to a Frenchman, a Japanese, a Greek, or a 
German who lived through the toboggan ride 
of devaluation to appreciate its toll on the 
lives of the people. 
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During the mild recession of 1954 I had a 
conversation with Dr, Ludwig Erhard, Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs of West Germany, 
and we were discussing what the Government 
might do about the situation. Dr. Erhard 
said, “I beg of you, don't worry about a 
slight depression. Just worry about inflation. 
We have lived through both, and we know 
there is no misery like that of inflation.” 
While I am not prepared to agree that a 
recession is not serious, we should remember, 
too, that inflation often destroys more than 
the financial structure. In Germany it so 
weakened the moral fiber of the people and 
so demolished their faith in democratic gov- 
ernment that they welcomed the dictator- 
ship of an Adolf Hitler. 

Advocates of spending for spending’s sake 
also gloss over the fact that their policies 
would place increasing power over our lives 
and our institutions in the hands of a few 
politicians in Washington. They don't point 
out that, as a rule of thumb, the people must 
abdicate their direct responsibilities almost 
in direct ratio as they let Washington pick 
up the check. This doesn't mean that there 
aren’t many functions, especially defense, 
which are rightful responsibilities of the Na- 
tional Government; rather, it emphasizes the 
need for us to understand what is right and 
proper for the Federal Government to do, 
and what isn’t. On my desk I keep a handy 
reminder of this princtple, a saying by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who put it this way: “The 
legitimate object of government is to do for a 
community of people whatever they need to 
have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot 
so well do, for themselves, in their separate 
and individual capacities. In all the people 
can individually do as well for themselves, 
government ought not to interfere.” 

Of course, Government now engages in 
many activities not considered essential a 
few years ago. Not long ago, while visiting 
with the presidents of several privately sup- 
ported universities and colleges, I became 
curious as to the extent to which Federal 
financial power had invaded the campus, and 
I asked, “What would you do if the Govern- 
ment suddenly ended its research contracts 
with your schools?” 

One president threw up his hands and ex- 
claimed, “Why, we'd have to close our doors. 
We'd be virtually broke.” 

Another, heading an old, conservative uni- 
versity, said, “We would be badly hurt, but 
we've tried to look ahead, realizing that some 
breakthrough in disarmament might cause 
the cancallation of many defense research 
contracts. So we have paid all our key 
professors and scientists out of our own 
revenue.” 

This is one small sample. But it makes 
clear that at some point we should call a 
halt to the proliferating use of Federal 
money—which, after all, is our money— 
to control a larger and larger segment of 
our activities, including the very institu- 
tions on which our human dignity and free- 
dom are based. 

Another aspect of spending for spending’s 
sake which the theorists fail to explore with 
candor is its possible effect on the value of 
the dollar in the eyes of the world. We long 
have been accustomed to unquestioned ac- 
ceptance of the dollar as the dominant 
medium of commerce in the free world, but 
there are troublesome signs, such as the per- 
sistent deficit in our balance of international 
payments and the outflow of gold, which 
should warn us to be cautious. Many coun- 
tries carry dollars or short-term dollar obli- 
gations as a part of their reserves, and as 
long as they believe that our fiscal policies 
are sound and we can and will meet our 
obligations, they see little reason to ship 
their dollars back to Washington and ask for 
gold. However, should this country get into 
large-scale deficit financing, if we get into an 
inflationary spiral with increasing produc- 
tion costs so as to shake the confidence of the 
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rest of the free world in our currency, there 
could be a “run on the bank —that is, on 
our depleted gold reserves. Then there would 
be great pressure on the apostles of the easy 
way to say, “Well, we don't need a gold 
standard. We will now repeal the law re- 
quiring our currency to be backed by 25 
percent of its value in gold; we can't let an 
old-fashioned idea like that hobble our prog- 
nage And all.the brakes on inflation would 

Let me emphasize that I don’t for a min- 
ute believe that we are, as yet, in a precarious 
position. The dollar still is strong, and I'm 
sure the world has respect for our immense 
wealth and financial integrity. However, 
what bothers me is that we are heading in 
the wrong direction, and not enough of our 
people are viewing the matter with the care 
it deserves. Certainly one of the things not 
to do is to enlarge our deficit recklessly. 
What is required is the foresight and moral 
courage to use our national checkbook with 
restraint, 

I believe in progress; I believe that govern- 
ment has a duty to create and maintain an 
economic atmosphere in which balanced and 
constant progress can be realized by the na- 
tion. Indeed, how could any man who has 
lived through the marvelous development of 
the United States in this century not be- 
lieve in the genius of the American people 
for progress? But I oppose visionary and 
costly programs placed in operation in the 
name of progress by the Government. 

Many times recently I have wished our 
schools and our informational media were 
doing a better job of dramatizing for the 
American people, especially the younger gen- 
eration, the vital story of the way in which 
this country has become strong, rich, and 
powerful in world affairs under the rare cli- 
mate of freedom and responsible self-gov- 
ernment. These are more than pleasant 
phrases. They represent the unique fulfill- 
ment here of an ancient dream of mankind. 
For us, happily, the dream largely came true. 
It did so because our forefathers had the 
opportunity to build their own futures, 
starting with a great continent of tremen- 
dous, resources of land, water, 
minerals, timber, which an energetic people 
could shape to their needs -without bowing 
to the restrictive hands of kings, dictators, 
or oligarchs. 

This American system, we must remember, 
is still an experiment and even today is. 
being tested on many fronts. Of this we 
may be sure: That system's continued suc- 
cess depends on our ability to preserve the 
values which made it great, on continued 
freedom to work hard and to exercise our 
ingenu!ty—not in impulsively distorting that 
pattern. That is why I would hope that all 
of our young people, no matter how well- 
off their families, might have the experience 
of earning a living for themselves by their 
hands and their brains. The science of 
what I call “constructive economics” is more 
easily absorbed by people who have earned 
their own way than by those who recognize 
a dollar only as something provided by an 
indulgent parent. 

Let us get specific about the several 
of the administration's tax-budget-debt 
package. First of all, every well-informed 
citizen must know by now that Federal taxes 
are too high; and the whole patchwork sys- 
tem of income taxes is unfair and inefficient. 
In our free society the primary funetion of 
taxes should be the production of enough 
revenue to meet legitimate government ex- 
penses, not to rig the economy or to support 
unnecesary governmental programs. Neces- 
sary taxes should be collected in a manner 
that will be fair and just to every individual 
and will do the least damage to the economy. 

By such a definition, we are much in need 
of a tax cut. I urgently favor one. Present 
income-tax rates, ranging from a low of 20 
percent to a high of 91 percent, seriously im- 
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pair opportunities in our economy, becom- 


in the upper. 


ing virtually coniiscatory 
brackets, The men who originally set up 
our income-tax system would be shocked by 
the rates today and the effect of the system. 
Recently I read an account of some of the 
debates prior to the adoption of the gradu- 
ated income tax in 1913. The opponents 
argued that if the Government had the right 
to take 1 percent of an individual's income 
in taxes, it might in the future have the 
right to take as much as 5 percent or even 
10 percent. The advocates of the tax replied 
that this was a foolish contention, because 
any t which attempted to take in 
taxes that large a share of the people's earn- 
ings would face revolution. 

We haven't had a revolution, but the long- 


sonally, I believe that we should lower the 
rates to the neighborhood or 65 to 70 percent 
in the top brackets and to 17 or 18 percent in 
the lowest ones. But that is only one man’s 
opinion. More important than the exact 
range of the rates is a system which dis- 
tributes the load fairly. And as a precondi- 
tion to any reduction in taxes we must have 
I still insist 


harming a single essential Federal function. 
way to get basic tax reform, in my 

is to enlist a group of our ablest citi- 
zens to take a long, hard look at our whole 
tax system and to blueprint a complete over- 
haul that would get us back to solid ground. 
Such a group would be something like the 
Hoover Commission—which was notable for 


highly public spirited, because theirs would 
be a grueling, brain-fagging job. The pres- 
ent tax laws are not a system but a patch- 
work quilt of laws and amendments, many 
of them enacted to meet certain emergencies 
long since passed. 

The swollen budget for fiscal 1964 has 
been defended as the mst powerful single 
tool the Nation to promote eco- 
nomic activity. However, this confidently 
stated proposition does not square with our 
economic history and our traditional free- 
enterprise philosophy on several counts. 
For one thing, sheer weight of Government 
spending by itself never has been, nor do we 
want it to be, the principal force in our 
long-range growth. Certainly it does not 

uce the self-su kind of expan- 
sion that has been typical of private invest- 
ment and development. Government spend- 
ing does produce activity, of course, and if 
all we want is feverish activity, we could 
carry that proposition to its absurd conclu- 
sion and let the Government take over all 
spending. Then everybody would be work- 
ing for the Government, and we no longer 
would have a democracy. 

The Government formula now given us 
is: Spend more, collect less, go more in debt. 
Does not this whole proposition put the cart 
before the horse? If we reduce public 
spending and taxes at the same time, then 
our economy will have its best opportunity 
for new growth. When we reach 
that happy stage where, with lower tax rates, 
the budget shows a surplus, then we can see 
our way clear to pay off a bit of our debt 
and devote more money to Government serv- 
ices for an expanding population. 

Of course, the country must have eco- 
nomic growth, but when so-called experts 
say that it must be a certain number of per- 
centage points per year, I just think they do 
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not know what they are talking about. It 
is like saying that each and every child 
should grow the same number of inches a 
year. And when they say. that Government 
spending should be the controlling factor in 
aii I regard this as a pernicious 
m > 


Where do you start measuring this wth ?- 
It would be a blessing if such ee 
developed countries as India or Egypt could 
increase their productivity by 10 pereent or 
more a year, giving them the opportunity 
steadily to raise their standards of living. 
For some time countries of the Common 
Market area have been expanding faster than 
the United States, as ts to be expected, be- 
cause they started from a lower level, had to 
rebulld from war damage, and had accumu- 
lated needs and desires. Now they are 
breaking down trade barriers between states, 
as we did in the beginning and are moving 
into the mass-marketing, automotive, mass- 
production age. In other words, many other 
countries, Including Soviet Russia, are atriv- 
ing to catch up with our mature, highly de- 
veloped society which has fulfilled far more 
of the material needs of its citizens than any 
other system on the face of the earth. The 
United States should not try to match some 
arbitrary percentage formula; rather its goal 
should be the maintenance of a climate in 
which our society can develop continually 
greater opportunities—both economic and 
cultural—for new generations, 

For a moment let’s think of national secur- 
ity and its costs. A key point to keep in 
mind is this: No matter how much we spend 
for arms, there is no safety in arms alone. 
Our security is the total product of our eco- 
nomic, intellectual, moral, and military 
strengths, 

AN EASY WAY TO BANKRUPTCY 

Let me elaborate on this great truth. It 
happens that defense is a field in which I 
have had varied experience over a lifetime, 
and if I have learned anything, it is that 
there is no way in which a country can sat- 
isfy the craving for abosolute security—but 
it easily can bankrupt itself, morally and 
economically, in attempting to reach that 
illusory goal through arms alone. The Mili- 
tary Establishment, not productive of itself, 
necessarily must feed on the energy, produc- 
tivity and brainpower of the country, and if 
it takes too much, our total strength de- 
clines. > 

So how does one Judge the limits of defense 
needs? That is the task of the statesman: 
to apply the rule of reason in Judging what 
is clearly adequate but not excessive. The 
foibles and specialized viewpoints of human 
nature must be balanced off. For example, 
when I was President, it was not unusual 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to agree that the 
total defense budget was adequate—but later 
individual members would come to me to 
argue that the share of their respective serv- 
ice should be increased at the expense of 
the others. 

The defense budget I left behind provided 
amply for our security at that time. Even 
though there have been costly developments 
in weapons since then, it does not seem that 
the spectacular increase of $10 billion in new 
obligational authority in 2 years, as is now 
requested, has been proved necessary. We 
already have the nuclear deterrent, the most 
valuable single element in our defense pos- 
ture and one which, of course, must be kept 
up to date. One truth we should keep in 
mind at all times is that the other fellow, 
your potential enemy, doesn't want to be 
killed any more than you do. As long as he 
knows we are maintaining the power to de- 
stroy him if he dares attack us, as long as 
we keep our Nation flercely proud, not only 
of its military strength but of its way of life, 
then we have the best possible defense in this 
imperfect world. Patriotism is as important 
as all the guns we can build. 
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Let us turn to the space exploration pro- 
gram, which I publicly have called “down- 
right spongy.” Now clearly the strong com- 
petitive spirit of the American people has 
been aroused by the so-called space race. 
But let us step back for a moment from emo- 
tion and be objective. This is what my scien- 
tific advisers and I tried to do when we 
started space work back in 1955 and there- 
after enlarged it into a comprehensive pro- 
gram. We didn’t and don't want to be a 
second-best Nation, not in any important 
field, and certainly not in total accomplish- 
ment. But can we best maintain our overall 
leadership by launching wildly into crash 
programs On many fronts? This is where we 
seem to have got out of focus. 

Let me make it perfectly clear that we 
should have an aggressive program of re- 
search and exploration, so broadly based that 
in the long run there will be no question of 
our space leadership; but we should pursue 
it in an orderly, step-by-step way to enlarge 
systematically our knowledge of the scien- 
tific, military, and industrial potentials in 
space. This sort of a program would be a 
strong, steady push from the known into the 
unknowns of space science, accumulating 
along the way the techniques and skills to 
put our astronauts on the moon, among 
other developments. The annual cost would 
not include money for stunts and unneces- 
sary contests. 

Most of the scientists who advised me on 
space matters—all men of great knowledze 
and integrity believed in this step-by-step 
program as most effective for the long pull, 
pointing out that the things we need to learn 
in space are almost as endless as space itself. 
Proud as we may be of our astronauts and 
our Venus probe and other accomplishments 
in space, this racing to the moon, unayoid- 
ably wasting vast sums and deepening our 
debt, is the wrong way to go about it, as I 
see it. Because it has been stated that the 
country’s prestige is at stake in this race, the 
average citizen may be loath to question the 
huge sums now being requested. But he 
should. 

Many items In the budget have become 
distended beyond reason; several should be 
mentioned for the pattern they make. The 
$5.7 billion allotted for agriculture—and the 
actual spending could easily exceed the esti- 
mate to a large degree represents subsidies, 
originally intended as wartime incentives for 
increased production, which now have be- 
come imbedded in our farm economy. More- 
over, these subsidies are a prime instance of 
the way in which Federal controls usually go 
along with Federal money, Ask any farmer 
about his cropping system these days, and 
he will answer not in terms of his plans but 
in terms of the acres permitted for this crop 
and that under his Government allotment. 

Or take the way in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment seems to have decided that it must 
do much of the medical research, despite the 
multitude of State and private medical 
schools, hospitals, and research foundations. 
The item for medical research in the budget 
left to me by the outgoing administration 
in 1953 was $96 million. The same item is 
now around $900 million. In this, as in so 
many other fields, the Congress seems to be- 
lieve that money will buy anything and 
everything. 

This poses the question: Are private hands 
being pushed away from this kind of re- 
search? I'm afraid they are. Often in re- 
cent years I have talked with people who 
have been giving generously to worthy causes, 
such as the American Cancer Society, the 
Heart Association, crippled children’s or- 
ganizations, and so on, but who are begin- 
ning to feel they no longer should do so be- 
cause they already are supporting such work 
through the taxes they pay. Again it seems 
the Government insists on taking over. 

Finally, a few words about the most mis- 
understood and controversial of all Federal 
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expenditures—foreign aid. Never has there 
been any question in my mind as to the ne- 
cessity of a program of economic and mili- 
tary ald to keep the free nations of the world 
from being overrun by the Communists. It 
is that simple. Such a program, if well-run 
and kept within the limits we can afford, 
offers the United States one of its best bar- 
gains in national security. 

Unfortunately, foreign aid has suffered 
through its history from political maneuver- 
ing and lack of stability. Congressmen seek- 
ing reelection have found it a handy issue to 
kick around. They go back home and stir 
up voters with speeches saying, Tou can be 
sure I'm not going to vote to give your money 
to Timbuktu when you good people so badly 
need more schools and hospitals.” Because 
of this and other political factors, foreign 
aid never has been planned or administered 
on a long-range basis, although we know the 
Communist threat is going to be with us for 
a long time to come. Back in 1953 we in- 
herited a foreign-aid budget of $7.6 billion 
and we cut expenditures to a more reason- 
able $4.8 billion, hoping to build a steady- 
going program. But we never were able to 
get Congress to assure the program the con- 
tinulty in funds and personnel that are ab- 
solutely necessary if this important work 
is to attract and hold experienced, dedicated 
people. 

That is why I agree with the recommen- 
dations of the Committee to Strengthen the 
Security of the Free World, headed by Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay. The Clay report follows the 
guidelines of rule of reason that I have been 
talking about. It recognizes that we should 
not increase the burden of foreign aid at 
this time but should strengthen the pro- 
gram in areas where our purposes are best 
served while phasing it out in areas where 
it is not effective. I applaud the adminis- 
tration for accepting the terms of the report 
and hope that Congress will act favorably 
on it, 

People who talk with me ebout the threat 
of spending for spending's sake often wind 
up by asking, “But what can I, an ordinary 
citizen, do about it?“ 

The answer is: plenty, One of the first 
things you can and should do is to inform 
yourself on this critical situation. Just how 
much are you paying in taxes? What is your 
share of the national debt? How much is 
the interest on that debt costing you? You 
can join with your neighbors or like-minded 
people in probing into these things, in dis- 
cussing the whole problem. De 
what taxes you pay isn’t an easy job, be- 
cause so much of the load is hidden or in- 
direct. A development which has my hearty 
approval is the little sign which now often 
appears on the gasoline pump showing the 
customer just how much of the price goes 
for taxes. Business should do that with 
other products—with such things as ciga- 
rettes, liquor, luggage, and other items on 
which excise taxes are collected. Employers 
should make sure—and so should labor un- 
fons—that workers realize just how much 
of thelr wage is being withheld for income 
taxes. All too often the worker thinks of 
his take-home pay as his real wage and 
doesn’t stop to think how much larger his 
earnings would be if the taxes were more 
reasonable. I wish that employers would—if 
permissible—adopt a system used some years 
ago by a company to dramatize the tax bite: 
At one window workers were given their full 
pay envelopes and then, at an adjoining “tax 
window” the amount to be withheld was col- 
lected from them. Every earner would soon 
begin to ask, I'm sure, Why do we need to 
spend all this money?” 

If you believe in self-government, it is your 
right and your duty to make your wishes 
known to Washington on an issue as vital as 
spending for spending's sake. Actually, the 
solution to the problem could be this simple: 
If enough citizens write to their Representa- 
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tives and Senators asking why they have been 
voting so much money for to the 
moon, farm subsidies, and even for defense, 
Congress will get the message. Your Con- 
gressman will get it particularly well if you 
demand not just a polite, noncommittal form 
reply, but a detailed, reasoned answer. 

All of us will share the blame if continued 
spending and debt lead us not into lasting 
prosperity but into decadence and peril. This 
includes those who are seeking to lead us 
down this risky road. It includes the em- 
pire-buliding bureaucrats, too few of whom 
seem able to follow the wise doctrine of self- 
restraint. It includes Congress, holder of the 
purse strings, but all too often willing to 
give In to subsidy-seeking pressure groups 
or too eager to seek votes with pork barrel” 
appropriations. But most of all it applies to 
us—private citizens—who allow our votes to 
be swayed by the carrots held out by the pub- 
lic spenders, who fail to look beyond an im- 
mediate Government check to ask ourselves, 
“How does this affect our children's future?“ 


Administration Exaggerates To Sell Its 
Economic Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s penchant for exaggeration 
and distortion designed to force action 
on its program has been clearly evident 
in the strategy which it has employed to 
push its tax proposals. A March 16, 1963, 
editorial from the New York Times en- 
titled “Playing With the Facts,” point out 
that President Kennedy has made a 
scary prediction about how rejection of 
his economic proposals by Congress 
would mean downturn and disaster for 
the American economy. 

The Times, quite correctly, calls the 
President's prophecy buckpassing in 
advance, aimed at pinning the blame on 
Congress for any possible recession.” 
Interestingly enough, events since the 
editorial was written on March 16 have 
proved the President wrong in prophe- 
sying disaster if his program was re- 
jected. To the surprise of almost every- 
one, the economy has begun a new eco- 
nomic advance without the aid of a tax 
cut. This is not to say that the economy 
would not benefit further from well- 
conceived tax reduction and reform. But 
it does point up the fallacious and de- 
plorable scare tactics which the admin- 
istration has used to sell its program. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this editorial from the March 16 New 
York Times in the RECORD. 

PLAYING WITH THE FACTS 

President Kennedy is continuing his du- 
bious strategy of prophesying doom if his 
economic policies are not approved. In a 
speech prepared for delivery before the Ad- 
vertising Council, he warned that rejection 
of his proposals by Congress might mean a 
“downturn and disaster for the American 
economy as a whole.” He omitted “disaster” 
in his actual address, but this modification 
does not really dilute his scary prediction. 

We have several times expressed our agree- 
ment with the administration that deficit 
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spending is unavoidable, and that a planned 


. deficit now will avert even bigger deficits in 


the future. We also agree that the admin- 
Jatration’s plan of combining tax reductions 
with reforms will stimulate longterm 
growth, But Mr. Kennedy is exaggerating 
the situation in his eagerness to force action. 
It is his view that the policies pursued b 
the Eisenhower administration was TASOS 
responsible for our present slow rate of 
growth; but neither the Eisenhower admin- 
istration nor the Democratic Congress 
favored a tax cut in 1957 or 1960. President 
Kennedy himself took the same position, re- 
fusing to demand reductions either in 1961 
or again in the summer of 1962, when the 
economy seemed more sluggish and when 
confidence was certainly more shaky than it 
is now. 
No one knows with any certaint 

the future will hold; but Mr. bt 
prophecy amounts to buckpassing in ad- 
vance, aimed at pinning the blame on Con- 
gress for any possible recession. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, two excellent editorials ap- 
peared recently in two newspapers in my 
district and I would like to call them to 
the attention of the Congress. They are 
well worth reading. à 

The editorial from the Appleton Post- 
Crescent effectively points out the fal- 
laciousness of the argument that we can 
have any kind of Federal aid without 
controls and the Green Bay Press-Ga- 
zette editorial uses the State of Wiscon- 
sin as an example to disprove the im- 
plied claim of those who advocate 
across-the-board Federal financing of 
schools, that none of the States are will- 
ing or able to take care of their own 
educational needs. 

From the Appleton ( Wis.) Post-Crescent] 

POWER OF THE PURSE 

In the recurring controversey over Federal 
sid to education, again brought up because 
of the President's bill, a strong argument is 
made that such aid would not mean control. 
The argument is fallacious and should be; 


“we would not want to see the Federal Gov- 


ernment handing out the taxpayer's money 
willy-nilly without applying standards and 
controls. 

McGeorge Bundy, special assistant to Presi- 
dent Kennedy and formerly dean of the fac- 
ulty at Harvard, has argued persuasively in 
favor of more Federal aid, particularly to 
colleges and universities, on the grounds that 
money is money and there probably isn't as 
stringent control from the Federal Govern- 
ment as there is from alumni, State govern- 
ments, or other sources of funds. But an 
editorial in the Wall Street Journal points 
out the stranglehold which the Federal Goy- 
ernment is gaining on higher education 
through its control of funds. More than 
two-thirds of the entire Nation’s scientific 
research and development spending, a lot of 
it in universities, comes from the Federal 
Government. This obviously has a strong 
effect upon the type of research and develop- 
ment. 
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As the Post-Creecent has pointed out in 
the past, the National Defense Education 
Act is in effect a Federal control of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Grants are 
given in the fields of science, mathematics, 
and forelgn languages, as these were con- 
strued by Congress to be of national im- 
portance. But the effect is far reaching. 
Teachers in these fields can get grants for 
study which are denied to teachers in Eng- 
lish, history, or geography, subjects of equal 
importance to youngsters in school. 

essman JOHN AsHPrROOR, in opposing 
the extension of NDEA 2 years ago, pointed 
to a report from the Office of Education 
which emphasizes the vast responsibilities 
that office would have. “Not only is it the 
responsibility of the Federal Government to 
conduct the foreign affairs of the Nation; it 
is almost equally evident that national ob- 
servers are especially well qualified to assess 
the international deficiencies of our domestic 
educational system. The modern foreign 
development program authorized 
by the NDEA is an instance of Federal identi- 
fication of an international need imperfectly 
acknowledged by local and State educational 
agencies. It seems to the committee axio- 
matic that intimate involvement of the 
United States in international affairs will 
lead to the identification of other educa- 
tional needs that could hardly be so readily 
seen by local, State, and instftutional au- 
thorities.” 

This is a remarkable statement both in its 
arrogance and its fallacious conclusion. It is 
quite true that the availability of funds for 
language laboratories from the NDEA has 
probably meant that more schools have them, 
But the pressure for improved foreign lan- 
guage teaching originated primarily from 

* parents and some teachers, not in the Federal 
Government. It may be quite true that 
Americans, once they get to Washington, lose 
touch with the rest of the country, but they 
hardly can be said to see mors clearly than 
anyone else the needs of either the Nation 
or education. 

There is another serlous problem here that 
must not be overlooked. The purpose of 
American education is not merely to advance 
the fortunes of the State. The purpose is to 
help to develop the potentials of every Amer- 
ican youngster, whatever his abilities, in- 
terests, or talents, Only in this way can the 
Government actually represent and serve the 
people. But the attitude from the Office of 
Education would reject the American con- 
ception of the Government as existing for 
the people rather than the people for the 
Government, It can be scen by the NDEA 
grants that the immediate needs of the Na- 
tion, as seen in Washington, would become 
the educational needs of the country. 

The Wall Street Journel editorial, in point- 
ing to the great amount of Federal funds 
now spent on higher education, says that the 
Federal Government is well on the way to 
“monopolizing the campus through the sheer 
power of money. We never heard of a mo- 
nopoly that did not control what it monopòl- 
izes.” 


The financing of education is no simple 
matter, We have never agreed with those 
who righteously turn down Federal funds. 
The place to fight against their availability 
is when these proposals come up in Congress 
not on local school boards. But unless the 
financing is done primarily on the local and 
State level, our traditional education system 
existing for the student rather than for the 
Nation is over the hill. 

[From ‘the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazctte] 
MANAGING THE SCHOOLS 


Superintendent Angus Rothwell, of the 
State department of public instruction, is re- 
ported as saying that Wisconsin is capable of - 
financing the operation and construction of 
the public schools it needs, which is perhaps 
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noteworthy only because Mr. Rothwell ap- 
pears to be divorcing himself from the na- 
tional educationist lobby which insists that 
the school system can be saved only with 
the intervention of the Federal-aid dollar. 

From the Wisconsin perspective, however, 
there was nothing remarkable about the 
Rothwell testimony, especially for those who 
have observed what has been going on here 
lately. 

During the last 10 years this State built 
more than 16,000 elementary and high school 
classrooms, as new space for expanding en- 
rollments, or as replacement space for obso- 
lescent schools. 

During that period Wisconsin spent about 
$650 million in tax cash and borrowed funds 
to pay for the biggest school construction 
effort in its history. Expert projections in- 
dicate that the State as a whole will spend 
at least that much during the next 10 years 
for new construction and replacement that 
will equal or exceed the 16,000 classrooms 
built since 1954. 

The Wisconsin will and enterprise and ac- 
ceptance of local UHabllity for local service 
financing are not necessarily relevant to 
Mississippi or Nevada, as we will doubtless 
be reminded by some readers. 

We have no doubt that the need of some 
underprivileged sections of the country for 
financial assistance from the Nation can be 
documented, even as here in Wisconsin we 
have accepted the fact that the districts of 
higher taxing valuations must be called upon 
to assist others less fortunate for the main- 
tenance of a fair level of equality of oppor- 
tunity for children without regard to the 
geographical happenstance of their residence. 

But the Wisconsin experience does show, 
we would submit, that across-the-board 
Federal financing of such intrinsically local 
services as schools is not required, and prob- 
ably won't be required in the discernible 
future. What is wanted is a will to face 
local problems through local responsibility 
and tax liability. What is betrayed by the 
school lobby in the fierce demand for Federal 
aid legislation in Washington is the fatalistic 
assumption that local citizens and local 
governments cannot do what they ought to 
do, or that it will be easier to tax and bor- 
row in Washington than it is to defend such 
commitments at home. 


J.F.K. on Spanking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTII CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Raleigh, N.C., News and Observer carried 
a very fine editorial on May 26, 1963, 
with reference to the bill passed by the 
House of Representatives recently to pro- 


vide for more effective discipline in the- 


public school system of the District of 
Columbia. Under order previously 
granted, I insert the editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rxconn. 
JFK. on SPANKING 

Almost everybody would agree with Presi- 
dent Kennedy that the best place for spank- 
ing is in the home, not the school, But even 
the President must realize that those who 
most need discipline in the schools are those 
who come from homes where it is lacking. 

Apparently it is proper at his news con- 
ferences to ask the President any kind of 
question from Cuban difficulties to cake- 
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making and child raising. And as parent of 
two children as well as President of 180 mil- 
lion people, maybe Kennedy qualified as ex- 
pert in guiding the child in the way it 
should go. Still the President seems to 
make a pretty unrealistic assumption in sug- 
gesting that all homes can be substitutes for 
all schools in this matter. 

The sad truth is that too many parents 
under too many Presidents got too little dis- 
cipline in home, school or anywhere else 
and the results are appearing not only in the 
schools but also in the gangs, in the courts, 
and in the prisons. President Kennedy can- 
not be expected to rectify this situation but 
in any discussion of spanking in response to 
questioning he would do well if he indicated 
he was aware of it. 


1963 Armed Forces Day Celebration at 
Fort Devens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include 
therein a speech that I recently made on 
the occasion of Armed Forces Day at 
Fort Devens, Mass., in my district: 
REMARKS IN PART OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 

Pumstn ON ARMED Forces Day, Fort 

DEVENS, Mass. 


It is a very happy privilege and honor for 
me to join with you today at Fort Devens in 
your inspiring Armed Forces Day celebration. 

Ian very thankful to General Verbeck for 
his considerate invitation, and for the fine, 
outstanding record which he, his able staff, 
and all the officers and enlisted men of this 
great command have made for the Army and 
the national defense. 

In community and district, we have always 
been most fortunate in having notable, 
splendid commanding officers and other oM- 
cers and enlisted personnel at Fort Devens. 
Let me assure you that we have been very 
proud of the magnificent services this com- 
mand has rendered to the Nation and the 
country throughout the years. 

Fort Devens is one of our great Army posts 
and we have every reason always to be proud 
of its marked contributions to the security 
of the Nation. 

If I may strike a personal note today, I 
don't suppose that Fort Devens or any other 
military post has ever had a finer, more capa- 
ble, efficient, dedicated commanding officer 
than Gen. William J. Verbeck. 

I know he is a man of great modesty and 
humility but I think it must be sald here 
today that we consider General Verbeck as 
one of the outstanding commanders of our 
Armed Forces. A general officer of great 
ability and humane spirit, considerate of all 
the personnel of his command and most 
gracious and helpful in his public and com- 
munity relations. I am very happy to hail 
and salute him as a truly great military 
leader and great American, and I wish for 
him and Mrs. Verbeck and their lovely family, 
continued success, good health and all 
choicest biessings in the future. We will long 
remember his fine work at Fort Devens and 
I will ever be grateful for his cooperation and 
help in behalf of our people. 

Fortunately for us, for our Nation and the 
world, on this Armed Forces Day, we are in 
& position to make a high and confident 
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appraisal of the state of readiness, effieleney 


and power of our armed services. 

We are faced with an insidious Communist 
conspiracy which seeks to dominate the 
world and suppress the liberties of freemen 
and women. The one great deterrent that 
is eZectively preventing world communism 
from spreading its influence and control and 
imposing the evils of tyranny and oppres- 
sion upon the world has been, is and will 
continue to be, the strength, power and 
readiness of our armed servioes, our great 
free enterprise system which backs them up, 
and the will and determination of the 
American people to preserve our blessed 
heritage, come what may. 

Let us ever be mindful of the great debt we 
owe to those in every generation who have 
protected our great land, and those who will 
continue in the years to come, as long as it 
may be necessary, to deter the potential 
enemies of this Nation and the free world, 
whoever they may be. 

Let us today take example from the strug- 
gles and sacrifices that so many have made, 
and are making, to keep this Nation free 
and safe and inspired by our spiritual ideals, 
political truths and the promise and falth 
of our great free destiny. 

On this Armed Forces Day and always, 
let us continue to strive harder than ever 
through strength, wisdom and justice for 
lasting freedom and enduring peace in the 
world. 


The International Game of Russian 
Roulette Must Be Stopped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Sudeten 
German Day will be observed in Stutt- 
gart, Germany, on June 1 through 3, 
1963. This is an annual observance 
which attracts between 300,000 and 500,- 
000 German people. This year sessions 
of the assembly will be addressed by the 
President of the German Republic, Fed- 
eral Minister Dr. Ing. Hans-Christoph 
Seebohm, the Prime Minister of Baden- 
Wurttenberg and leading members of the 
Bundestag. 

The motto of this year’s assembly is 
“Free Homeland United Europe.” 

Under leave previously obtained, I in- 
sert in the Recorp the message which I 
sent to this important European meet- 
ing: 

THE INTERNATIONAL GAME OF RUSSIAN 
ROULETTE Must BE STOPPED 

I am pleased to send warm and 
best wishes to all taking part in the annual 
Sudeten German Day. The theme you have 
selected for your annual Free 
Homeland United Europe“ is most fitting. 
It expresses the basic political principles 
which bind together in common cause civil- 
ized people on all the continents. But it has 
special application to Europe, the historic 
sent of Western civilization, and the well- 
spring of the great moral and political values 
which undergird the foundations of free 
institutions in the new world. 

For centuries imperial Russia, the historic 
seat of despotism and reactionary thought, 
has reaped a rich harvest from a divided 
Europe. It was the practice of the auto- 
cratic ezars to spread the seeds of discord 
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among the civilized European nations and 
to drive their leaders into confilct with one 
another, Every conflict between the ad- 
vanced European nations increased the im- 
perial power of Moscow. This is a fact of 
history we must face with reality. 

The present Russian dictators are carrying 
on the predatory traditions of the czars. 
They have split Europe by the force of arms 
and they maintain that unnatural and dan- 
gerous partition by military occupation and 
government by terror. An iron curtain has 
been erected by imperial Russia to mark this 
dangerous division of civilized Europe. 
Behind that iron curtain are many once free 
and independent nations such as Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Byelorussia, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Armenia, Georgia, among others. 
The peoples of all those captive nations 
have strong. historic attachments to the 
culture and ideals of free Europe. All of 
them are non-Russians who, in this century, 
have enjoyed the blessings of self-govern- 
ment. The continuing demand of these 
captive peoples for governments of their own 
free choice and their aspirations for free- 
dom and national independence have served 
as a powerful brake on the aggressive and 
imperial ambitions of Moscow. Continued 


tile, political tinder box. The 
pirations of these captive peoples for free- 
dom and national independence and the 
continuing efforts of imperial Russia to im- 
pose upon them a feudal and primitive way 
of life has created a serious threat of bloody 
revolutions and war. 

That threat must be removed. Peaceful 
arbitration of that conflict is imperative. 
Universal application of the principle of na- 
tional self-determination, under United Na- 
tions supervision, must be applied to that 
vast area of conflict without delay. The self- 
evident alternative is bloody revolutions and 
wars of liberation into freedom which could 
escalate into a thermonuclear holocaust. 
To delay action on the peaceful resolution 


-of this volatile political conflict is to court 


disaster. 

Part of this explosive political problem is 
the partition of Germany by imperial Rus- 
sia. The people of now free Germany have 
established a government of thelr own 
choice, are masters of their destiny and en- 
joy the blessings of self-government. In ful- 
filling their aspirations the people of Ger- 
many have had the full support and en- 
couragement of the Western nations. But 
the Russians have pursued a contrary course 
with respect to the German territories they 
occupled at the close of World War II. There 
& rump government of Moscow stooges has 
been imposed upon the people. All basic 
liberties and freedoms are denied the people. 
The feudal and primitive system of imperial 
Russia is being forced upon the people. 
Eighteen years after the close of hostilities 
the Russians continue a full-scale occupation 
of a large part of Germany. To emphasize 
the intention of imperial Russia to make 
this unnatural partition of Germany a 
permanent feature of European life, the 


wall stands as a testament to Russian in- 
humanity—an admission that only the exer- 
cise of brute force can prevent the German 
people from fulfillling thelr aspirations for a 
free and united Germany, under a goyern- 
ment of their own free choice and through 
a system which guarantees popular consent 
by the governed. 

President Kennedy has warned the Rus- 
sian leaders that a continuation of their 
false partition of Germany is fraught with 
dangerous consequences. In his memorable 
reply to the most recent Russian ultimatum 
on Berlin and Germany, President Kennedy 
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underscored that danger and proposed a 
peaceful settlement based upon the freely 
expressed wishes of the people directly con- 
cerned. I quote the most pertinent part of 
his peaceful proposal: 

“The U.S. Government continues to believe 
that there will be no real solution of the 
German problem, nor any real tranquility in 
central Europe, until the German people are 
reunified in peace and freedom on the basis 
of the universally recognized principle of 
self-determmation.“ 

President Kennedy made that proposal in 
July 1961, now almost 2 years ago. The 
Russians refused to consider it and have 
continued along their dangerous path of 
provocations and wholesale denials of basic 
human rights. Thus, the Muscovites are 
playing a game of Russian roulette with the 
pent up and explosive aspirations of all the 
non-Russian peoples imprisoned behind the 
Iron Curtain. We must stop that game of 
Russian roulette before the human explosion 
which is sure to result plunges the world 
into another war. 

I know you join with me in looking for- 
ward to the early and universal application 
of the principle of national self-determina- 
tion as the only practical means of prevent- 
ing war. All people who sincerely want 
peace will call out for this remedy. All who 
believe in human freedom and justice are 
working toward this peaceful settlement. All 
of Europe must be reunited in and 
freedom. Attainment of that objective binds 
all civilized people in a common cause, 


Our Frustrated Secretary of the Treasury 
` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s Wall Street Journal has some 
thoughts on the debt ceiling, the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Congress. It squarely places the re- 
sponsibility for disastrous debt ceiling 
where it belongs: 

BATTERED CEILINGS AND BRUISED Heaps 

Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, who must 
be one of the most frustrated men in Wash- 
ington’s wonderland, had some sharp words 
the other day for those who would hold down 
Federal spending merely by putting a lid on 
Federal borrowing. 

Said the Secretary: “Let no one labor under 
the delusion that the debt ceiling is either a 
sane or an effective instrument for the con- 
trol of Federal expenditure * . 

“This cannot be done by trying to exert 
controls on the tag end of the expenditure 

when the bills are coming due. The 
debt limit is not and cannot be a substitute 
for the control of expenditures at the decisive 
stage of the expenditure process—when the 
funds are being appropriated.” 

Mr. Dillon is absolutely right. Unless we 
are willing to see the Government of the 
United States in the posture of a dead- 
beat, refusing to pay its bills, it is plain 
silly to go on happily appropriating billions 
more than the Government's income and 
then sternly forbidding the Secretary of the 
Treasury to beg, borrow, or otherwise 
scrounge the money to pay for it all. That's 
about on a par with gorging on filet mignon 
every day and then in a burst of remorseful 
economy, deciding to balance the household 
sonona by telling your wife not to pay the 

utcher. 
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So Mr, Dillon's frustration is understand- 
able. The President and Congress between 
them are planning to cut the Government's 
revenue while increasing its spending, leav- 
ing the Treasury Secretary with the problem 
of finding somewhere at least $12 billion in 
the next fiscal year alone. But with the 
Government’s debt already bumping against 
the legal ceiling, Congress has been soberly 
debating whether to allow the Treasury to 
borrow the wherewithal; yesterday it once 
again agreed to lift the lid temporarily. 

The simple truth of the matter, as Pro- 
fessor Lutz says in his cogent remarks on 
the debt which we publish this morning, Is 
that a debt limit will not prevent increased 
spending. The reasons for haying one lie 
elsewhere. So too does the cure for the 
constantly increasing spending, deficits, 
debt, and their concomitant inflation. 

The function served by a fixed debt limit 
is, first of all, that it does force the Govern- 
ment to sweat. Once bumped up against, 
it faces an administration seeking more 
money with two political battles, one for 
the appropriation and one to change the 
debt law. Congress is forced to at least 
take open cognizance of what its appropria- 
tions are doing to the national debt. Finally, 
as Dr. Lutz notes, a ceiling puts at least some 
technical discipline on the Treasury's 
handling of the Government's finances. 

Thus Congress has wisely retained the de- 
vice even though, as the record shows, the 
battered ceiling always has been—and will 
be—raised when the spending grows un- 
checked. If the spending itself is to be 
checked that must be done not, as Mr. Dil- 
lon says, at the tag end“ of the process but 
at the other end. 

The appropriation e begins at the 
White House, where the Treasury Secretary 
sits in council, It is here that new pro- 
grams originate. It is here that the budget 
for old programs is enlarged. It is here that 
proposals for raising or lowering Govern- 
ment revenue are begun; it was President 
Kennedy and Mr. Dillon who sought out 
higher spending and lower taxes. 

So if Mr. Dillon is understandably frus- 
trated, it Is here that his frustration begins. 
He might perhaps gain more sympathy if he 
himself were not urging both the bigger 
spending and the lower taxes that alone 
make the present debt ceiling chafe. 

Still, it's true enough you can’t put all the 
blame on the administration of the moment, 
Congressmen complain about the encroach- 
ments of the Executive, love speeches about 
the responsibilities of Congress. But unlike 
some areas such as foreign affairs, Congress 
is the undisputed master of the purse. A 
President may propose; Congress alone votes 
the appropriations and 2 taxes. Congress, 
in Mr. Dillon's phrase, is the decisive stage 
of the expenditure process.” 

It is, therefore, the decisive place to clamp 
that lid on the Federal debt. The Congress 
ought to apply some of its much talked- 
about fiscal discipline to itself, putting a 
ceiling not only on the level of the debt but 
on the spending which alone creates that 
debt. In short, a limit on appropriations 
established at the beginning of the session 
which would restrain not just the Treasury 
Secretary but its own appropriations. com- 
mittees. 

Any other kind of lid is bound to be not 
only frustrating but fragile. For as Alice 
discovered in her own wonderland, a ceiling 
is only a place to bruise your head if you 
keep drinking the stuff that makes a body 
grow and grow and grow. 
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Gunboats on the Raritan 
EXTENSION oe REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 1 D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an article appearing in the New Re- 
public of June 1, 1963 entitled Gunboats 
on the Raritan,” chronicling one of the 
most frightful examples of failure of the 
State agencies and indeed of the Public 
Health Service bureaucrats to adequately 
abate pollution on interstate waters as 
required by Public Law 660 of the 84th 
Congress. 

This excellent article well points out 
the most classical example of failure of 
these agencies to clean up and abate 
pollution to the detriment not just to the 
people in the area but to all Americans 
everywhere whose water supplies for 
home use, fishing, recreation, commer- 
cial, and industrial purposes and in- 
creasingly fouled with every imaginable 
form of pollutant, industrial and mu- 
nicipal. 

GUNBOATS ON THE RARITAN 
(By James Ridgeway) 

Passing out of New York City to the south 
the traveler proceeds through an area of 
stinking bogs, not unlike the environs of the 
River Styx. Flames and putrid smoke belch 
into the sky from chimneys of oll and chem- 
ical companies. At the feet of these in- 
dustrial engines, running amidst a clutter 
of towns and small cities, flows a foul smell- 
ing sewer, the Arthur Kill, into which in- 
dustries have long heaved all manner of ref- 
use. The Kill lies between the New Jersey 
shore and Staten Island, terminating on the 
north in Newark Bay. At its southern outlet, 
it feeds the accumulated filth into the Rar- 
itan Bay, a body of water 30 square miles in 
area, located beneath the sprawl of New York 
harbor and designated since 1937 by New 
York and New Jersey as a playground for the 
15 million people living in and around the 
city. Beneath this huge cesspool, close to 
where the Arthur Kill spills out its contents, 
other sewer pipes converge beneath the 
water's surface, spewing out 50 million gal- 
Jons of human and industrial wastes each 
day. Im all, the sewage from 1.2 million 
people is pumped into this bay every 24 

hours. Large amounts of inorganic indus- 
trial wastes also are deposited. This mass 
of putrefaction oozes about the New Jersey 
and Staten Island shores for several days, 
washing the beaches with quantities of fecal 
bacteria, closing out the light and consuming 
the oxygen required by fish and other forms 
of marine animal and plant life, before slug- 
gishly moving seaward on the outgoing tide. 

Raritan Bay was designated class A waters 
by the Interstate Sanitation Commission, an 
organization formed by the states of New 
York and New Jersey to regulate interstate 
water pollution. Class A means that the 
waters are to be used primarily for bathing, 
boating, fishing, and other recreational pur- 
poses, as well as for the maintenance of a 
shell fish industry. (Pollution has forced 
the closing of all but a small portion of the 
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once prosperous shell fish beds on the Rar- 
itan.) State health commissioners are mem- 
bers of the Interstate Sanitation Commis- 
sion; they work through it and independent- 
ly to enforce water standards. 

The numerous tributaries, twisting tidal 
currents, and the great increase of popula- 
tion and multiplicity of industry have com- 
bined to make the abatement of pollution on 
the Raritan difficult. Even so, efforts by the 
States and the commission have been so be- 
lated and so feeble that the Bay is one of the 
worst sewers in the Nation. Two years ago 
an outbreak of infectious hepatitis was traced 
to clams taken from the Raritan Bay, bac- 
teria standards for which had not been en- 
forced by the States. At this point the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
acting under the authority granted it by the 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1956, intrud- 
ed against strong opposition by the States to 
seek improvement in the abatement program. 

This law is the crux of the Federal pro- 
gram. It permits the Government to spend 
$90 million each year to aid cities. and towns 
in the building of sewage disposal plants. It 
also permits the Government to initiate a 
series of actions to abate pollution of inter- 
state waters when health or welfare is en- 
dangered. The enforcement machinery ls 
cumbersome. It involves first calling a con- 
ference of interested parties (usually State 
and Federal health officials) to give the 
States an opportunity to take remedial ac- 
tion on their own, If they do not lay out 
and implement specific plans for abatement 
usually requiring the construction of new or 
improved treatment plants, a hearing is held; 
if this falls to produce results the Govern- 
ment may finally bring suit. In many in- 
stances States are not eager to enforce pollu- 
tion abatement programs because sewage 
plants mean higher taxes for municipalities, 
or because they are trying to lure industry 
to build new plants and do not want to 
hinder these prospects by requiring them to 
build expensive waste treatment facilities, 

In the case of the Raritan, the first con- 
Terence in August, 1961, resulted in the U.S. 
Public Health Service, under whose authority 
the pollution act is administered, establish- 
ing a research laboratory at Metuchen, NJ. 
Three ships began a study of the bay waters 
to see whether they met the standards set 
by the commission. 

At this first session, State health officials 
as well as the commission protested that their 
pollution abatement programs were effective, 
that 73 cases of hepatitis hardly presents the 
‘National’ interest that would justify en- 
forcement action by the Public Health Serv- 
ice,” and finally suggested that one of the 
major purposes of the waters in question was 
for the disposal of waste. William C. Cope, 
then commission chairman, declared, Sur- 
veys by State and city agencies indicate that 
they—the Raritan Bay waters—are now, and 
for some time past have been, in very good 
condition for virtually every use that can be 
made of them, including those requiring a 
high degree of purity such as fishing and 
bathing.” 

At that time, one of the more scenic spots 
on the Raritan Bay was the Perth Amboy, 
N. J., public bathing beach. The water was 
particularly warm because 200 feet off the 
beach front, rising in a boil, spouted the 
city’s sewage outflow, bathing swimmers and 
beach with fresh, inadequately treated hu- 
man feces. A few miles away, the town 
of Tottenville, Staten Island, N.Y., dumped 
its raw sewage from 4,000 people into the 
bay waters, and several miles east up the 
Staten Island coast, the public bathing 
beaches were washed in the sewage flows 
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coming through the narrows from New York 
Harbor, At one of these, South Beach, the 
city of New York each year enacts a little 
drama: The city health department warns 
the people not to swim there because it is 
polluted; the city parks department then 
comes along, opens up the beach, and staffs 
it with lifeguards. 

There are some indications that the poll- 
cles followed by both the Interstate Sani- 
tation Commission and the State health de- 
partments have tended to increase the com- 
plexity of the pollution problem. Since 
1958, for instance, the Middlesex County 
Sewerage Authority, one of the largest con- 
tributors of waste to the bay, has been 
permitted to pump its effluent into 7 
feet of water in a dead spot in the bay, 
adjacent to heavily populated areas and 
numerous bathing beaches. As a result, the 
sewage. lies in this dead spot for several days 
before moving out to sea, To make up 
for the shallow water, the authority dug 
a hole 35 feet deep in the sand beneath the 
end of the pipe. Like many other sewage 
treatment plants in the Raritan Bay area, 
the authority provides primary treatment; 
that is, it settles out solids, which contain 
the bulk of harmful bacteria, and then 
chlorinates the liquid effiuent to kill bacteria 


not been in sufficient quanti- 


ume of the effluvia has reduced the oxygen 
below commission 


The inabilities of the States to compel 
industry to clean up its wastes are well 
known. But the States of New York and 
New Jersey seem to have run up against 
particularly bad luck in attempting to per- 
suade hundreds of industries along the 
Arthur Kill, to install treatment plants for 
their and inorganic wastes. Since 
1955, the Interstate Sanitation Commission 
has been making certain studies of the kill. 
Each one has shown that definite progress 
was in sight; the industries, never named, 
were being consulted. 

In effect, this appears to have been nothing 
but a delaying tactic, since the Federal Gov- 
ernment says that pollution can be pin- 
pointed through sampling outflow pipes, and 
that treatment is technically feasible in all 
instances. Moreover, Chairman Cope and 
his successors have consistently maintained 
that the Arthur Kill really has no effect on 
the Raritan Bay at all, but rather, expels 
its heavy pollution load into the Newark 
Bay. However, this view is contradicted by 
the commission’s own research which re- 
ported that dye floated at any point in the 
water to show current direction, rapidly 
began to leave the Kill through both north- 
ern and southern extremities. A Public 
Health Service dye study of the kill showed, 
that under the most adverse conditions, 

anything placed at the Raritan Bay end of 
the kill would float all the way up on one 
tide and come back down in short order. 

When the Public Health Service published 
the results of this study, the interstate com- 
mission fell silent on Its claims to the cir- 
rent direction of the Arthur Kill. Orders 
were issued through the State health de- 
partments, directing several municipalities 
and industries, most of them on the New 
Jersey side of the kill, to improve markedly 
their sewage treatment facilities within 1 
year’s time. In announcing these orders as 
proof of its effective and progressive plans 
for water pollution abatement, the commis- 
sion and the States at the second session of 
the conference held this month again urged 
the Federal Government to quit the bay. 
The Government studies, they said, were a 
scant contribution to the knowledge of the 
area. This the Government declined to do, 
since its studies are not yet complete. 
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New Jersey now says, however, that 1 year 
is too little time; it will take at least 2 years 
of work before plans can be laid out. There 


bulk of poliution to the Arthur Kill: 
Humble Oil, American Cyanamid, and Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film. They have been drag- 
ging their feet on this problem for 8% years 
already. Now New Jersey will give them at 
least two more. 

Not only have the people of New York and 
New Jersey been spending money for de- 
laying tactics, bad planning, and apparently 
bogus research on the Raritan Bay, but, so 
too has the Federal Government which each 
year doles out about $500,000 to the State 
health departments and the commission for 
their water pollution programs. These funds 
are part of a total 65 million annual expen- 
diture by the Government to all States for 
similar purposes, and they are administered 
by the Public Health Service, which claims 
that it is prevented under the act from exer- 
cising any real control over their use. In 
the Raritan Bay, the Government is spending 
an additional $200,000 annually for its spe- 
cial study. 

Even if they could exercise control over 
these funds, there is some question as to 
whether many in the Public Health Service 
would want to do much in way of super- 
vising the State programs, partly because 
the funds are relatively small, but more 
importantly, because the Public Health Sery- 
ice—with the exception of a 24-man enforce- 
ment branch sandwiched into it—appears 
to take a fairly relaxed view of its duties 
under the pollution act. The enforcement 
branch depends on the Public Health Service 
for research to support its activities, but it 
also must fight its way through the bureauc- 
racy of the Service to get any compliance. 

Traditionally, Public Health Service officers 
have acted in the capacity of advisors to the 
States. Moreover, the primary concerns of 
the Service are those directly related to 
health, and when this narrow concern is 
applied to water pollution, it results in the 
closing down of beaches or shutting up the 
clam beds, not in the improvement of the 
water. The Public Health Service seems to 
feel that pollution abatement can best be 
achieved through gentlemanly meetings be- 
hind closed doors. In New York City regional 
Officials of the Health Service went out of 
their way to make things easy for the States 
and the Interstate Sanitation Commission at 
the second Raritan conference. First, the 
Public Health Service regional office felt the 
Federal courthouse, the scene of the first 
conference, was unduly oppressive from the 
States’ point of view. So they had the sec- 
ond conference removed to the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Then 
they attempted to suppress an innocuous 
press release announcing the conference and 
prepared by the enforcement branch. Be- 
cause of “sensitive” Federal-State relations, 
the regional office felt the release was unnec- 
essary. “They'd like to do it all behind 
closed doors if they could. It’s all one big 
happy family,” sald one official referring to 
the relations between the State and Federal 
regional health officers. 

Thomas R. Glenn, Jr., executive secretary 
of the Interstate Sanitation Commission, 
feels that the commission is best able to 
make progress when it “ends up in the back 
of the newspaper. The commission has a 
reputation of being reasonable,” he added. 


ONE BIG HAPPY FAMILY 


Some Members of Congress have felt for a 
long time that the Public Health Service is 
inadequately equipped to administer the 
water pollution program. Representatives 
DINGELL and BLATNIK are sponsoring legisla- 
tion in the House, and Mr. Musxre in the 
Senate, which would wrest the enforcement 
of the act from the Surgeon General, and 
Place it in a separate administration directly 
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under Secretary Celebrezze; but leave the re- 
search functions with the Public Health 
Service. The General, on the other 
hand, wants the water pollution program as 
the single largest part of a new Burcau of 
Environmental Health. 

The administration's attitudes toward this 
pending legislation appears somewhat con- 
fused. The President In his health message 
endorsed a Bureau of Environmental Health. 
The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare says it has not yet decided what posi- 
tion to take. Secretary Celebrezze's interest 
in the matter seems slight. Since of- 
ee. ue 71 „ a single abatement 

n. en were begun 
oe under Mr, 

On the face of it, nothing would be gain 

prrs a e a a ceo bee 
a agency, a func 
it has shown itself ill hi peg 


show more enthusiasm for enforcement than 
he has to date, And, therefore, Mr. DINGELL’s 
latest solution, the transfer of the enforce- 
ment section to the Interior Department, 
may well be the best answer. 


Needed: A Great Lakes Basin Compact 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years there has been an evident 
need for some organ to foster coopera- 
tion and coordination between the States 
bordering on the Great Lakes, as well as 
with the Canadian Provinces bordering 
on that great inland waterway. 

To that end, I have introduced a bill 
into this Congress, H.R. 971, which would 
grant consent of Congress to the estab- 
lishment of a Great Lakes Basin Com- 
pact. The purposes of this compact are, 
through means of joint or cooperative 
action: 

First, to promote the orderly, inte- 
grated, and comprehensive development 
use and conservation of the water re- 
sources of the Great Lakes Basin. 

Second, to plan for the welfare and 
development of the water resources f 
the basin as a whole, as well as for those 
portions with particular problems, 

Third, to make it possible for the 
States in the basin area and their citi- 
zens to derive maximum benefit from 
utilization of public works, in the form 
of navigational and other maritime aids, 
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which may exist or which may be con- 
structed. 

Fourth, to advise in securing and 
mantaining a proper balance among in- 
dustrial, commercial, agricultural, water 
supply, residential, recreational and 
other legitimate uses of the water re- 
sources of the basin. 

Fifth, to establish and maintain an 
intergovernmental agency to the end 
that the purposes of the compact may 
be accomplished more effectively. 

The need for the Great Lakes Basin 
Compact was underscored recently in 
press reports about meetings between 
members of the quasi-official Great 
Lakes Commission and the Canadian 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec on the 
Great Lakes water problem. I am in- 
cluding an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 24 which ex- 
plains the extent and seriousness of the 
problem. 

At the same time, a labor war on the 
Great Lakes continues to be an irritant 
to United States-Canadian relations, 
and poses a threat to seaway shipping. 
On that subject, I am including an ar- 
ticle from the May 26 issue of the New 
York Times. 

Both these problem areas point up the 
need for a Great Lakes Basin Compact, 
where difficulties could be discussed and 
worked out on a continuing rather than 
ad hoc basis. I urge my colleagues, and 
all who are interested in the future eco- 
nomic growth of the Great Lakes region, 
to support this needed legislation. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 26, 1963] 
Lakes Lanon War Upsets U.S. Ams—Orri- 
CIALS PRESSED BY CANADA To Brock SHIP 

Tirups 

(By Homer Bigart) 

Orrawa, May 25,—The Great Lakes labor 
war continues to disturb Canadian-United 
States relations. 


Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson has made. 


renewed representations to the Kennedy 
administration on the harassment of Cana- 
dian ships in U.S. ports on the Great Lakes 
by members of the Seafarers International 
Union. 


Mr. Pearson raised the issue at a special 
meeting Thursday night with Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, who is in Ottawa attend- 
ing the spring session of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Mr. Rusk gave assur- 
ances that the United States would act im- 
mediately to prevent any further deterio- 
ration in the dispute. 

The meeting was held against the back- 
ground of worsening relations between the 
Canadian Labor Co and the Seafarers 
International Union, which has headquarters 
in Washington. 

Mr. Pearson had just been warned by 
Claude Jodoin, president of the CL. O., that 
the Canadian labor organization might take 
retaliatory action, a boycott of U.S, ships in 
Canadian ports on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, unless the situation 
eased. 

JODOIN ANGERED 


Mr, Jodoin was enraged by statements 
made in Washington Thursday by Paul Hall, 
president of the S.L.U. and an executive vice 
president of the American Federation of La- 
bor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Mr. Hall was quoted in an interview with 
the Canadian press as promising support to 
the hilt for Harold C. Banks, head of the 
Canadian S. U. 

Mr. Jodoin expelled Mr. Banks’ union in 
1960 for raiding the membership of another 


group. A year later, with strong backing 
from the Labor congress, the Canadian Mari- 
time Union was formed for the sole purpose 
of running Mr. Banks’ union off the lakes. 

Canadian ships manned by members of 
the new union were picketed by the SIU. 
whenever they turned up at a U.S. port. Last 
summer there was considerable violence. 
C.M.U. sailors were beaten up in a dozen 
ports, some in Canada, some in the United 
States. 

A special target of the S. U. was the Upper 
Lakes Shipping Co. of Toronto, Days lost 
because of picketing and harassment in 
American ports cost the company over 
$1,500,000. One of its ships, the Howard L. 
Shaw, has been floating empty at Chicago 
since April 22. 

Both the United States and now alert to 
the real threat—that the dispute might 
paralyze the St. Lawrence Seaway and all the 
Great Lakes. Last summer lockworkers sup- 
porting the CMU refused to handle vessels 
manned by SIU crews and tied up the Wel- 
land Canal and the seaway for 8 days. 

The dispute was discussed at the Hyannis 
Port meeting between Mr. Pearson and Presl- 
dent Kennedy. The leaders declared that 
ships of both nations should be free to move 
without hindrance. 


SECRET MEETING HELD 


The communique was followed by top level 
efforts to settle the dispute, Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard Wirtz and Canadian La- 
bor Minister Allan MacEachen met in Wash- 
ington last Tuesday with Mr. Jodoin and 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. 
They announced that the discussion was 
“both constructive and helpful.” Then Mr. 
Jodoin and Mr. Meany held a secret meeting 
with Mr. Hall. 

of an early settlement were shattered 
by the publication of the Hall interview. Mr. 
Hall said he would not sacrifice Mr. Banks, 
the tough, burly Iowa-born leader of the 
Canadian SIU in any deal to restore peace 
on the lakes. Mr. Hall was quoted as saying 
that the Canadian Labor Congress executive 
group was composed mostly of “scabs.” 

Prime Minister Pearson, after his hastily 
arranged talk with Secretary Rusk, said that 
the statements attributed to Mr. Hall did 
not reflect a desire to work out a solution, 
It was the kind of statement that could do 
“nothing but harm.” 

Mr. Pearson's protest brought an immediate 
reaction in Washington. Secretary Wirtz 
sent a telegram to Labor Minister Mac- 
Eachen suggesting they hold another con- 
ference with Mr, Meany and Mr. Jodoin. Mr. 
Wirtz that Mr. Hall's comments 
seemed to indicate “failure to recognize the 
gravity of the present situation and an un- 
willingness to cooperate in meeting it.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
24, 1963] 
Great Lakes DRAIN EYED 
(By Nobuo Abiko) 

Curcaco—The world’s largest body of 
fresh water, the Great Lakes, is slowly com- 
ing to need more water. 

As water uses increase on both the Amer- 
ican and Canadian sides of the lakes, officials 
are searching for new sources of water with 
which to replenish the lakes’ supply. 

Several possibilities are currently under 
study, according to Albert J. Meserow, re- 
cently elected chairman of the Great Lakes 
Commission. 

On the US. side, they include the Fox 
River, the Kankakee River, and the Des 
Plaines River, Mr. Meserow says. 

Although none of these rivers, located in 
the Wisconsin-Illinots-Indlana arc around 
Chicago, flows directly into Lake Michigan, 
he explains, it may be feasiblé to construct 
huge reservoirs on them: to store water dur- 
ing heavy rains. This supply could then be 
pumped into the lake. 
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EYES TURN NORTH 


Probably the prime sources of additional 
water for the Great Lakes, however, Mr. 
Meserow says, are located in Canada. 

He cites particularly the Albany River wa- 
tershed just north of Lake Superior in the 
Canadian Province of Ontario. In this re- 
gion, he says, are thousands of small lakes 
and rivers the waters of which might be 
channeled into the lake, 

An even better source; perhaps, Is a region 
in the Province of Quebec centered around 


the Harricanaw River, which flows into James 


Bay and Hudson Bay. 

Most of this water, Mr. Meserow says, is 
wasted. He cites an engineering estimate 
that this region could supply some 100,000 
cubic feet of water a second to the Great 
Lakes. 2 

TALKS CROSS BORDER 

The Great Lakes Commission—which fs 
composed of representatives from Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
New York, and Pennsylyania—is currently 
conducting talks with the Canadian Prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec on the entire 
Great Lakes water problem. 

Root of the problem is the mounting con- 
sumption of water for domestic and indus- 
trial uses on both sides of the Great Lakes. 

When too much water from the lakes is 
used, Mr. Meserow explains, lowered lake 
levels hinder navigation (loading of ships 
at lake ports) and power facilities. 

Diversion of Lake Michigan water by Illi- 
nois for sewage disposal and other uses has 
long been opposed by neighboring States, 
particularly Wisconsin and Michigan, Liti- 
gation on this point has dragged on for 
many years and has cost the taxpayers some 
$1 million, according to Mr, Meserow. 


RISING NEEDS SEEN 


Now, he says, a number of Great Lakes 
States are finding that they, too, may need 
more water from the lakes. 

Ohio, for example, is planning to build a 
canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. 

Cloquet, Minn., near Duluth, is eyeing 
more water from Lake Superior for domestic 
and industrial use. 

Syracuse, N. T., 30 miles from Lake On- 
tario, wants more drinking water. 

Montreal needs sufficient water for its 
harbor facilities. , 

These mounting demands on Great Lakes 
water, Mr. Meserow says, have impelled the 
Great Lakes Commission to prepare a wide- 
ranging water-resources plan for the entire 
lakes region. The plan, when completed, 
will cover navigation, power, pollution, irri- 
gation, diversion, and domestic and indus- 
trial uses, he says. 


Lincoln in Western Illinois 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, known 
as a Lincoln scholar, the Reverend 
Landry Genosky, O.F.M., professor of 
American history at Quincy College, re- 
cently gave a talk on Lincoln’s part in 
the history of Quincy and Jacksonville, 
III. Father Genosky has done extensive 
research on western Illinois history. 

“Jacksonville and Quincy have much 
Lincolniana in common,” said Father 
Genosky, secretary of the Tri-State 
Civil War Roundtable. 
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Text of the address given before the 
Jacksonville Kiwanis Club is given here: 
BROWNING, WILLIAMS AND JONAS AIDED 
EMANCTIPATOR, FATHER LANDRY Sars 

Jacksonville and Quincy have much Lin- 
colnſana in common. Jacksonville propelled 
Lincoln's most formidable opponent, Ste- 
phen A. Dougias, onto the political stage. 
Quincy, in turn, “benched” him—but honor- 
ably. From 1841 to 1943, Stephen A. Douglas 
sat on the circuit court bench in the old 
Quincy courthouse. Jacksonville, through 
its son, the later war-Governor Yates, in the 
summer of 1854, launched Lincoln on his 
political reentry. Quincy gave Jacksonville's 
Douglas the vote over Lincoln in the critical 
1860 election. 

As early as September 1, 1842, Lincoln, 
fearing arrest in Springfield, because of his 
pending duel with Alton's James Shields, 
sought refuge among Jacksonville friends. 
Quincy, 7 years earlier (Nov. 12, 1835), in 
its court, fined Abraham Lincoln $10 for 
inciting a riot in Carthage (Nov. 14, 1834). 

Of course, it was the “wrong” Lincoln, but 
this trial for riot is the first documentary 
proof we have in Quincy of an Abraham 
Lincoln. Strange as is the coincidence, a 
Mudd, but a Raymond Mudd, is also one of 
the nine “evil disposed persons, who with 
force and arms unlawfully, riotously, rout- 
ously and with violence did beat, bruise and 
maltreat * * * Jabey A. Beebe.” 

In Quincy, if not in the Nation, the “right” 
Lincoln's best friends were Mr. and Mrs. 
O. H. Browning. Well known is Browning's 
friendship with Lincoln. Less well known 
is Lincoln's friendship with Mrs. Browning. 
At Vandalia, during the winters of 1836- 
37 and 1837-38, Lincoln often visited 
the young married couple. Mrs. Browning, 
the former Eliza Caldwell, whose father was 
a kinsman of John Calhoun, had given up 
at least for a while her Kentucky “mint 
slings” and pipe for Browning, that February 
15, 1836, when they were tied in wedlock. 

To Eliza, Lincoln wrote of a love affair, at 
first, in 1833, so bright and young and gay, 


young 
later, changed a fair match for Fal- 
staff,” Lincoln described her. Nothing could 
have reached her present bulk (1838) in 
less than 35 or 40 years.“ Was he bound 
to marry her? 

Also to Eliza, came a comical , petition 
endorsed by Lincoln from the young legis- 
lators in the new capital, to “lighten bache- 
lor society in Springfield, bringing in your 
train all the ladies, in general, who may be 
at your command and all Mr. Browning's 
sisters in particular.” 

The friendship continued through the 
years. When Lincoln visited Quincy in 
1854, he had tea with the Brownings. When 
Lincoln visited Quincy for the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate in 1858, in the absence of 
her husband, Mrs. Browning held a recep- 
tion for Lincoln in the Browning home. 

Browning had his spats with Lincoln but, 
he writes in his diary: “At the time of his 
ttle Willie's (William Wallace Lincoln) 
death (Feb. 20, 1862), Mrs. Browning and I 
were out of the city but returned to Wash- 
ington on the evening of the same day of his 
death. The President and Mrs. Lincoln sent 
their carriage for us immediately upon learn- 
ing we were in the city and we remained with 
them about a week“ In the funeral pro- 
cession, the Brownings rode with Lincoln. 

Lane Newberry, the Nauvoo artist, in an 
interview for the Herald-Whig, June 29, 
1837 stated that Lincoln spent a weekend 
during the Fraim murder trial with the 
Brownings at Quincy. Possibly he did. 
Fraim, you recall, had murdered a man in a 
saloon at Frederick, Schulyer County. Lin- 
coln, in his first murder case, defended 
Fraim—unsuccessfully. Fraim was hanged in 
Carthage, May 18, 1839. 

All the assemblymen at the famous Van- 
dalia session of 1837 agreed that Browning 
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had the honor of being the handsomest mem- 
ber. Likewise, they all agreed that the two 
ugliest men at the same session were Lin- 
coln and Archibald Williams of Quincy. 
Clad in buckskin, Williams’ appearance 
drew laughs until he spoke. For three suc- 
cessive terms, he was returned to the assem- 
bly. One of the seven young Indians” with 
Lincoln, he advocated Zachary Taylor, for 
which service Taylor appointed him U.S. 
district attorney for Illinois. Twice defeated 
as candidate for the U.S. Senate, the Whigs 
of the State acknowledged him their elder 
statesman. Offered a seat on the U.S. Su- 
preme Court bench, he declined and received 
instead from his friend now President Lin- 
coln, the first appointment after Lincoln's 
selection of his Cabinet. 

During his campaign for the Congress in 
1854, as a free soiler, Lincoln spoke in Quincy 
“to give Williams a little life.” This anti- 
Kansas-Nebraska speech of Lincoln for his 
friend in Quincy (Oct. 31, 1854) would cause 
Lincoln headaches in 1890. This is the 
speech, made in Kendall hall, in Quincy, 
which the Herald reported to “addressed (ta) 
abolitionists, Whigs, and Know-Nothings.” 

At the opening session of the State legis- 
lature in the new capital at Springfield (Dec. 
10, 1839), Lincoln cast his vote for Andrew 
Johnston as clerk of the assembly. Andrew 
Johnston. Such an intimate friend of Lin- 
coln that Lincoln entrusted him the only 
poetry, I believe, Lincoln ever wrote. This 
same Andrew Johnston, would write from 
Richmond, 4 days before Lincoln's assassina- 
tion, “I made several attempts to see you” 
(while Lincoln visited the fallen Richmond) 
but “had no acquaintance to introduce me.” 

A lawyer from Richmond, Va., Johnston 
came to Quincy in 1837. He founded the 
Quincy Whig, was a Whig stalwart and en- 
couraged Lincoln to publish his poem, “The 
Return” in the Whig (May 5, 1847) as well as 
the account of that strange “murder” of 
Archibald Fischer, which involved a week's 
search for a body, a clandestine affair in a 
thicket, a brother’s testimony of another 
brother's act of murder, with a climax 
reached when the “corpse” walked into the 
courtroom. Lincoln defended the Trailor 
brothers and upset the town of Springfield's 
plans. As Hart, the draymarf, put it after 
the corpse, so much alive, was produced; “It 
was too damned bad to have so much trouble 
and no hanging after all.” 

This Andrew Johnston would obtain from 
John Stuart, Lincoln’s law partner, the ap- 
pointment from Quincy to West Point of 
Johnston’s nephew, George E. Pickett of 
Gettysburg fame. Two letters of Andrew 
Johnston, one to Archibald Williams, Decem- 
ber 19, 1860, and the other to Lincoln, April 
11, 1865, uncannily foreboded a crisis- 
fraught future. 

To Archibald Williams (Dec, 19, 1860) on 
the eve of South Carolina’s secession: “The 
discontents of the south are so widely and 
seriously felt, that new assurance must be 
given in the north or the south must dis- 
solve the Union. If the endeavor to enforce 
the laws of the Union within the geographi- 
cal limits of the Southern States (is made) 
South Carolina, will be re by her 
States. I have long awat and longed for 
some declaration of Lincoln that might tend 
to tranquilize and reassure the south.” 

To Abraham Lincoln (Apr, 11, 1865): 
“As you in part know, I have spared no effort 
to avert the ggle. (I want to express) 
gratitude at the moderation and humanity, 
nay, I will add kindness, with which the au- 
thorities of the United States have acted 
since the occupation of this city (Rich- 
mond)—it has done much to soften the 
bitterness of feeling and to reconcile the 
people to their fate. If continued, it will be 
far more efficacious toward preserving the 
public tranquility than any measure of 
severity.” 

Lincoln had laid down this policy. When 
General Weitzel, commander of the oc- 
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cupied forces at Richmond, had asked him 
5 me ae ba rence People, Lincoln 
mi : "I let em up easy, > 
ee p y, let em up 
No wonder, to Browning, Lincoln's assassi- 
nation was “the heavlest calamity that 3 
befall the country.” Already June 12, 1861, 
the shrewd Browning could foresee that “the 
radicals are more dangerous than the rebels.“ 
In 1860, to pin a Know-Nothing label on a 
presidential candidate could mean political 
disaster with a heavy Irish and German vote. 
E. M. Davis, a Quincy merchant, informed 
Lincoln of such an attempt. Writing from 
Quincy, June 13, 1860, E. M. Davis says: 
“Hon, A. LINCOLN: Please permit 
contradict the assertion made Wodnesday 
by our opponént (Richardson?) that you are 
or ever have been identified with the Know- 
2 We = a very large foreign vote 
ge numbers of Republica: 
the German votes. s ee 
“Very Resp fully Yours, 
“Your Able Servant, 
` E. M. Davis. 
P.S—You may remember, I called upon 
you at your rooms last Tuesday morning.” 
This E. M. Davis wrote a series of articles 
ea leg W Thespians, a local theatrical 
x whose company George E. Pickett 
played female roles. = 
This letter written June 13, 1860, antedates 
by 1 month and 1 week the famous con- 
fidential letter of Lincoln to Abraham Jonas 
another Quincyan. ; 
Abraham Jonas, an English Jew, the first 
grand master of the grand lodge of Illinois, 
came to Quincy in 1838. He first met Lincoln 
at the famous Washington birthday dinner in 
Springfield (Feb. 22, 1842). 


By 1854, when Lincoln visited Quincy on 
Jonas’ request, he was such good friend, that 
Lincoln, on July 21, 1860, wrote: “You were 
with me that day and both nights. 

It was to Jonas, that Lincoln entrusted 
job of quelching the rumor of Lincoln’s visit 
to a Quincy Know-Nothing lodge in 1854. 
Lincoln had enough confidence in Jonas to 
add: “And now a word of caution. Our ad- 
versaries think they can gain a point if they 
force me to openly deny that charge, by 
which some degree of offense should be given 
the Americans. For this reason, it must not 
publicly appear that I am paying attention 
to the charge.” ~ 

When Horace Greeley came to Quincy, the 

leading Republicans closeted themselves 
with him to discuss the 1860 election. 
Asbury proposed Lincoln for President. None 
agreed until Jonas said: “Gentlemen, there 
may be more to Asbury's suggestion than any 
of us now think.” Here the whole subject 
was dropped. 

In 1862, Lincoln, who had appointed Jonas 
postmaster of Quincy, asked a favor—the re- 
lease of a secessionist who was held in prison 
in Quincy. 

The last favor Lincoln did for Jonas: Al- 
low Charles H. Jonas, now a prisoner of war 
at Johnson's island, a parole of 3 weeks to 
visit his dying father, Abraham Jonas, at 
Quincy, Ill. (June 2, 1864). A. Lincoln.” 

Charles reached Quincy the day Abraham 
Jonas died “in time to be recognized and 
welcomed by him.” As a final tribute, Lin- 
coln allowed Mrs. Jonas to fill out her hus- 
band’s term as postmaster. 

Quincyans continued their friendship with 
Lincoln to his death. After his assassination, 
Henry Asbury, then in Washington, D.C., was 
able to procure—how it is not known—but he 
did obtain—the hood the assassin Paine wore 
during his confinement, the key to Mary 
Surratt’s cell, two keys to the old Capital 
prison and the manacles worn by Atzerodt. 
These were given to Distin, the first Governor 
of Alaska, whose daughter donated them to 
the Quincy Historical Society. 
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Idaho’s Fine Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


or IDAHO ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29,1983 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the remainder of this month and the 
first of next, we will witness the gradua- 
tion from high school of a new genera- 
tion of young men and women. Their 
future in the space age will pose prob- 
lems with which we are but vaguely 
familiar. It is, however, our responsi- 
bility to see that they are given every 
advantage to better prepare themselves 
to meet these challenges headon and 
within the framework of our American 
way of life. 

In these days where there is so much 
editorial and vocal comment about the 
reckless irresponsibility of our youth, 
my faith in our young people was con- 
firmed by an editorial in the Idaho Free 
Press, printed in Nampa, Idaho, on May 
20, 1963, which calls attention to the im- 
mediate response of students to projects 
which provide for a better community. 
It also points out a problem which is 
facing many of our Nation's small towns 
and cities today: the exodus of young 
people to centers of greater opportuni- 
ties. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial entitled “Our Fine Youth”: 

The emphasis during these late May days 
is on accomplishments of our young people. 

Our young men and women are getting 
diplomas, winning scholarships, receiving 
fellowships, accepting awards and chalking 
up honors of many kinds. And it’s at such 
times that we realize the fine qualities of 
today’s youth. 

Not all win special recognition of course. 
Honors and awards would be meaningless if 
they went to everyone. But the quality of 
the entire group may be indicated by the 
significant number who rate high. 

Two recent developments tell us some- 
thing about our young people. 

The first ls Nampa High School student's 
reaction to the Dollars for Nampa Scholars 
program. When the community started a 
fund to give deserving students a boost, high 
school students staged their own car show 
and raised more than $600 for the project. 
They weren't waiting for a handout; they 
were contributing their own efforts to make 
project work. 

The second development is in the area of 
senior projects. Agnin this year, seniors at 
Nampa High School saw the need for a cam- 
pus improvement—and provided the money 
and effort to get the job done. They didn't 
wait for someone else to provide the cash 
or get the project started. 

These are just a couple of examples. But 
they tell us something about the young men 
and women who are growing up in our midst. 

But there's something disturbing in this 
picture too. 

Par too many of these future citizens will 
leave our communities—giving their talents 
and energies elsewhere. The exodus of 
young people to centers of greater oppor- 
tunity is a matter of high concern in.smaller 
cities across the Nation. We know it dis- 
turbs many people here. 

To hold our best young men and women 
and to attract others, our communities must 
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provide employment opportunities, cultural 
climate and an intellectual atmosphere that 
can challenge, support and satisfy them. 
This subject deserves serious, realistic com- 
munity study—in which our young people 
have a chance to express their ideas. 

Yes, we're seeing the high caliber of our 
youth in these spring days. We also must 
see ways in which they can become partners 
in developing the places where they made 
early achievement. 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Speaker, there 18 
a trend in the United States today to 
criticize the actions of public officials, 
These reports are usually of a negative 
characteristic. The positive good a per- 
son in public life contributes is rarely, if 
ever, reported. This is definitely a blow 
to democracy. One is hesitant to run for 
public office. 


One of those who was vastly criticized 
is our great Jim Farley. He, too, was a 
controversial figure at one time, but no 
one could question his honesty, his in- 
tegrity, and his willingness to face what 
he believed was the truth. It is one of 
my pleasures in life to know him as a 
friend and a public official, I am de- 
lighted to insert in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing address given by him at a recent 
communion breakfast of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians in America and 
Ladies Auxiliary, which highlights the 
contributions of those of Irish ancestry 
to the church, education, and Govern- 
ment of the United States: 


Appress ar Hon. James A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD, THE COCA-COLA Export CORP., 
AT THE CORPORATE COMMUNION BREAKFAST 
or THE New YORK Country BOARD, ANCIENT 
ORDER oF HIBERNIANS IN AMERICA AND 
LADIES AUXILIARY, HOTEL COMMODORE, New 
Tonk Orry, Mar 26, 1963 


Any American of Irish ancestry would feel. 
as I do this morning, humble and yet proud 
of the privilege of participating in this 
gathering. Over 120 years have passed since 
my grandfather left County Meath for a 
strange but at that time happier land, and 
the crowns and crosses of Ireland's past are 
all as personal with me as they are with you. 
I am not a native Irishman and yet I can 
claim as great a part in all the events of 
Irish history, prior to 1840, as any Irishman 
born and bred. 

We of Irish blood are especially proud ot 
the fact that Americans of Irish extraction 
have played so prominent a part in the 
strength and growth of the Catholic Church 
in America and in the establishment of 
Catholic universities and colleges. Iam sure 
it is known to many In this assembly that 
the Catholic University of America was con- 
ceived at the Second Council in Baltimore in 
1866, only 20 years after the start of the 
great migration. At that time, our grand- 
fathers were still hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. They were carrying the hod and 
building the Erte railroad, but they were 
struggling for an education and filling the 
Tanks of the priesthood and the hierarchy. 
So it was that they were well represented 
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when all the American bishops met in Balti- 
more at the close of the Civil War. More- 
over, the plan to establish a pontifical uni- 
versity in the United States reflected in 
great measure an Irish enthusiasm for learn- 
ing. 
It was enlightening to me when I learned 
of the role played by the Irish in convincing 
the Catholics of the United States that the 
first amendment to the Bill of Rights was a 
wise amendment. It was just a small group 
of Englishmen with a scattering of Germans 
and Frenchmen that constituted the Catholic 
body in our land before the coming of the 
Irish in the middle of the 19th century, and 
I have always thought that they were de- 
lighted with the disestablishment of the 
Church of England in the United States and 
the promise that no other would be estab- 
lished In its place. And that, after all, was 
the sense of the first amendment. This wall 
of separation between church and state we 
hear so much about today was a later in- 
vention, 

The relationship that exists in this coun- 
try between the clergy and laity should be 
a source of pride to all of us. While anti- 
clericalism is unfortunately on the increase 
now here, as well as in Europe, due largely to 
the effects of secularism in our dally lives, 
there are few groups in the church as close 
to their priests as the American laymen. 
Our school system from Kindergarten to the 
graduate school builds up a spirit of respect- 
ful famillarity which makes working to- 
gether a mutual inspiration. And who gave 
us the school system? All the hierarchy, all 
the priests and all the faithful but we must 
admit privately that most of them were Irish, 
like the great John Hughes, first archbishop 
of New York and the father of the parochial 
schools. 

For over 200 years our ancestors had been 
starved in body and in mind, if not in soul, 
by a cruel invader. Their teachers were 
hedgemasters, their classrooms the open 
field, and their leaders fugitive priests who 
offered the Holy Sacrifice in a cave. Any 
wonder then that when newer and freer 
worlds were opened to them their hunger for 
education had to be satisfied with schools 
that refiected their holy faith. Next to the 
churches in America, the Catholic schools of 
America are the greatest monument ever 
erected to a generation of downtrodden la- 
boring immigrants. 

And, because of all this background, an 
Irish attitude still persists in this country 
toward vocations of the priesthood and the 
religious life. We realize that the moral at- 
mosphere of the whole world has been 
changing for the worse and the United States 
has not been spared. The nuns’ vocations 
are almost stationary, while the Catholic 
population increases by leaps and bounds. 
Still, compared with most parts of the world, 
our situation is a matter of envy. Most of 
our families are still praying as their Irish 
fathers and mothers and grandparents 
prayed, that God will bless them with a 
priest, a brother, or a nun, 

I trust you will not object if at this time, 
I refer to the recognition that has been 
given, and justly so, to American Catholics 
of trish in their advancement in 
political activity and in public life. 

It has been stated and repeated over and 
over that no group of immigrants conformed 
more wholeheartedly than the sons of Erin 
to the basic institutions of democratic gov- 
ernment they found in the New World. By 
hundreds of thousands they flocked to the 
polls on election days and by their special 
genius for political organization they helped 
to direct the course of the Democratic Party 
which had shown them a far more friendly 
countenance than was true of its traditional 
rival. But they never wavered in their loy- 
alty to the fundamental tenets of the Ameri- 
can political creed. 
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Catholic men and women of Irish extrac- 
tion have filled and do fill public posts of 
great importance efficiently and faithfully. 
The first Irishman to hold the office of mayor 
of New York was William R. Grace, elected 
in 1880, and today, 83 years later, the mayor 
of New York, Robert F. Wagner, lays claim 
to Irish ancestry through his late mother. 
And that is the pattern throughout the 
country. There are at present in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, Catholic men of 
Irish extraction representing their States 
and in the House of Representatives there 
are a large number of men and some women, 
Catholic and of Irish blood representing 
their congressional districts in a most com- 
mendable manner. 

We have now and have had down through 
the years many outstanding men of Irish 
blood serving as Governors of our great 
States. In my judgment the most Hlustrious 
of them was the late Alfred E. Smith, whose 
record as Governor of the State of New York 
will live forever in our State and throughout 
our country. It can be said without fear of 
contradiction that he was responsible for the 
enactment into law of more beneficial legis- 
lation than any other Governor of any State 
in the entire country, and laws now on the 
statute books of New York State have set a 
pattern which has been followed in numer- 
ous other States throughout the Nation. 

It is indeed remarkable that shortly after 
the great migration President Franklin 
Pierce, a Democrat, appointed as his Post- 
master General, James Campbell of Pennsyl- 
vania, an Irish Catholic and the first to be 
named to a President’s Cabinet. Since then 
other Catholics of Irish extraction have 
served in Presidents’ Cabinets, and they have 
served as members of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and in various judicial 
Posts throughout the country. . 

The election of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
whose forebears were born in Ireland, as the 
35th President of the United States—the 
first Catholic President—was a great tribute 
to the intelligence and tolerance of millions 
of non-Catholics in our country. We can be 
proud of him. He is a man of fine intellect, 
great integrity, and courage that is bound- 
less. His problems from the day he took 
office have greatly exceeded the norm, No 
President in American history has borne 
greater burdens than he is bearing at this 
moment. Diplomatic disasters of first mag- 
nitude confront us on every side. Pressure 
of the enemy and doubts among our allies, 
the groans of the enslaved nations and 
peoples, and the whimpers of the appeasers 
assall the President from every angle. The 
press indicates almost daily the creation of 
one crisis after another. But, it can be truly 
stated, that in the American tradition, if the 
crisis is great the crisis will produce the 
man, and I feel that no man in our history 
is better qualified to make decisions than 
President Kennedy. He knows the horrors 
of war because he has suffered them. But 
he also knows that freedom is priceless be- 
cause he offered his own life to save it. It 
is my conviction that he will meet the chal- 
lenge on every side and that he will give the 
leadership we must have in these crucial 
days. I sincerely believe that historians of 
another day will cite this Catholic American 
President. of Irish ancestry as one of our 
greatest Chief Executives. 

I do not want to conclude my remarks this 
morning without paying a tribute to the 
priests and the religious for the position the 
Catholic Church in America holds today, 
Since the formation of the Republic, nearly 
187 years ago, most of the priests were of 
Irish blood, and they were followed by hun- 
dreds of others down through the years, who 
with the members of religious orders help- 
ing them, built our churches, our schools, 
our colleges, universities, hospitals and 
other institu We shall never be able 
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to repay them for not only their spiritual 
leadership, but for their great contribution 
through accomplishment to the American 
way of life. I am sure that everyone present 
this morning, is fully cognizant of their 
tireless efforts. There are in this room, 
members of families whose relatives pre- 
ceded them to this country who were part of 
that great contingent of priests and re- 


church, education and government in the 
United States. 


Law Observance Exhibit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
Members will read with interest the re- 
marks of Harry D. Shargel, Esq., and 
the program of the dedication cere- 
monies in connection with the third law 
observance exhibit, “Law Enforcement 
Serves the Community,” which took 
place under the sponsorship of the Phil- 
adelphia Chapter of the Federal Bar As- 
sociation on May 27, 1963: 

LAW OBSERVANCE EXHIBIT 


(By Harry D. Shargel) 

The Federal Bar Association (Philadelphia 
chapter) through its law observance com- 
mittee Is engaged in a year-round program 
to promote respect for law and those who 
enforce it. 

Our activities are designed to educate the 
public in the functions of the Federal, State, 
and local law enforcement agencies; to urge 
the public to respect and uphold the law; 
and to improve the morale of law enforce- 
ment personnel, broaden their training, en- 
hance the prestige of law enforcement as 
a career, and help attract the highest caliber 
of personnel to this field. We have pro- 
moted coordination among law enforcement 
agencies, prosecuting attorneys, the judi- 
ciary, penologists, and welfare organizations. 

As part of our endeavors we have caused 
posters to be displayed bearing the slogan, 
“The Law Protects You, Respect It, Uphold 
It, Obey It,” published a directory of law 
enforcement agencies; sponsored television 
programs designed to educate the public 
concerning the fine work of law enforce- 
ment agencies; organized coordination con- 
ferences among those concerned with crime 
and delinquency; arranged the distribution 
to teachers, parents, and students of rele- 
vant literature; established a speakers bu- 
reau which furnishes speakers in further- 
ance of our program; arranged for the es- 
tablishment of a degree course in police 
science and administration at Temple Uni- 
versity and organized exhibits. We are cur- 
rently sponsoring a weekly radio program 
on station WIBG of interviews of persons 
connected with the law enforcement process, 
a series of spot messages urging respect for 
law by outstanding citizens on radio station 
WIBG and a similar serles on WRCV-TV. 
We are also sponsoring a youth accomplish- 
ment designed to direct youthful 
drives into constructive channels, provide a 
sense of accomplishment and appropriate 
recognition to young people regardless of 
their relative capabilities. We have already 
had dramatic evidence of the importance of 
this youth program. 
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Today, under the theme, “Law Enforce- 
ment Serves the Community,” we inaugurate 
our third law observance exhibit to be held 
at the Philadelphia National Bank. We hope 
that this exhibit will help us all to realize 
the important part our law enforcement 
personnel play in making our American way 
of life possible. All of us should become 
familiar with the fine work of each law en- 
forcement agency and realize that the law 
enforcement agent, whether a local police- 
man. State official, or Federal agent, is a 
friend dedicated to public service and the 
Seb sega of We of us. 

e Phil phia can take special prid 
in the fact that the work of the Phila- 
delphia chapter law observance committee 
is serving as a model for Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation Chapters around the country. As a 
matter of fact, as a result of the inspiration 
afforded by past exhibits in this bank, a 
national exhibit will be opened in the RCA 
ae Hall in Radio City. N.Y., on June 17, 
1963. : 

We are especially thankful to the Phila- 
delphia National Bank for making this ex- 
hibit possible. 


DEDICATION OF THE LAW OBSERVANCE EXHIBIT 


Host: Philadelphia National Bank— 
Robert H. 


special 

Immigration and Naturalization: Lorraine 
W. Hurney, district director. 

US, attorney: Drew J. T. O'Keefe, 

Pennsylvania Liquor Control Board: 
Walter R. Wilson, supervisor in charge of 
enforcement district No. 1. 

Philadelphia Police Department: Howard 
R. Leary, acting commissioner. 

Post Office Department: A. J. Harkins, 
postal inspector in charge. 

Treasury Department: Coast Guard—F, M. 
McCabe, captain of the port of Philadelphia 
customs; Charles Beiswinger, customs agent. 

Internal Revenue Service: Dean J. Barron, 
regional commissioner, alcohol and tobacco 
tax; Louis DeCarlo, assistant regional com- 
missioner, automatic data processing; Ed- 
ward J. Manning, assistant regional com- 
missioner, Intelligence; J. Walter Pearson, 
acting assistant regional commissioner, Secret 
Service; Joseph P. Jordan, special agent in 
charge. 

Exhibit coordinator: Martin J. Dempsey, 
public information officer, Internal Revenue 
Service. 

Sponsor: 
adelphia chapter); president, Congressman 
Herman Toll; first vice president, Harry D. 
Shargel; second vice president, Judge Earl 
Chudoff; third vice president, Russell J. Bor- 
den; treasurer, Herman R. Testan; secretary 
and national vice president, A. S. Harzen- 
stein. 

Law observance committee: chairman, 
Harry D. Shargel; special assistant to counsel, 
Defense Clothing and Textile Supply Center; 
cochairman, Norris S. Harzenstein, field 
supervisor, FBT; members, Hon. Earl Chudoff, 
judge, court of common pleas; Louls DeCario, 
district coordinator of Treasury enforcement 
agencies; Ephraim Gomberg, executive vice 
president, Philadelphia Crime Commission; 
Mrs. Lorraine W. Hurney, District Director, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service; 
Hon. Drew J. T. O'Keefe, U.S, attorney; Hon. 
Joseph S. Lord III. judge, US. district court; 
Hon, Herman Toll, House of Representatives; 
Hon. Harold K. Wood, judge, U.S. district 
court; Morris Wolf, Robert V. Faragher, 
counsel, Radio Corp. of America; Hon. Fran- 
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cis L. VanDusen, judge, U.S. district court; 
adviser on radio and television, Martha A. 
Gable; adviser on municipal police problems, 
Howard R. Leary. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE LAW OBSERVANCE EXHIBIT 


Civil Service Commission: Exhibit indi- 
cates careers in Federal service and type of 
work that can be done, contains a message 
from the President and an inspirational 
centerpiece representing the Federal Govern- 
ment as an employer. 

Food and Drug Administration: Food and 
Drug Administration enforces the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and thereby 
protects the community by insuring that 
foods are safe, pure, and wholesome and made 
under sanitary conditions; drugs and thera- 
peutic devices are safe and effective for their 
intended uses; cosmetics are safe and pre- 
pared with appropriate ingredients, and that 
all of these products are honestly and in- 
formatively labeled and packaged. In the 
display are devices seized by the Food and 
Drug Administration which indicate various 
forms of therapeutic quackery including an 
electreat; a radioactive pillow; an Admiral 
See Saw: healt-aire, slender belt; spectro 
chrome device, etc. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation: Two drà- 
matic exhibits: one provides a brief look at 
some of the many responsibilities and func- 
tions of the FBI; the other demonstrates 
graphically the continuing struggle between 
the oppressive world communism and the 
ideals of personal freedom which motivates 
the United States and her people. There is 
also a variety of explanatory literature avall- 
able for further study. 

Immigration and Naturalization: Display 

to Immigration and Naturalization 
activities; for example entrance of aliens into 
this country, and the laws regarding citizen- 
ship. 
US. attorney: Exhibit contains a picture 
and from the Attorney General of 
the United States in relation to law enforce- 
ment; a replica of the Department of Justice 
seal; a picture and message from the U.S. 
Attorney in relation to law enforcement; 
illustrations of seven stages in a criminal 
trial; and several symbols of justice. 

The display includes a small still and the 
use of sample packaged illicit liquor and 
posters used to encourage enforcement of 
liquor statutes. 

Philadelphia Police Department: Exhibit 
neludes confiscated guns and police 
‘weapons. Also the excellent fraining of 
police dogs (referred to as the canine corps) 
is portrayed in a number of photographs. 
nt: An exhibit fur- 
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of the postal inspection seryice be 
th its inception in 1737 when Benjamin 
Franklin was first appointed by the British 


of Philadelphia and given the additional 
duties of regulating the several post offices 
and bringing the postmasters to account. 
The display shows an outline of functions 
and the general areas of investigation: Post 
office burglaries, holdups of mail custodians, 
poisons and bombs sent through the mail, ex- 
tensive direct mail selling of pornography, 
and fraudulent schemes by unscrupulous 
promoters. 

Coast Guard: U.S. Coast Guard has a very 
unique display consisting of a complete 
navigational light assembly now used on 
lighthouses and buoys composed of light, 
flash timer, and automatic lampchanger. 
This navigational ald is the newest type 
and is in actual use throughout US. waters. 

Customs: This exhibit indicates some of 
the many ways by which narcotics are smug- 
gled from place to place. There is also a 
panel describing many of the functions of 
the Bureau of Customs. 
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Alcohol and tobacco tax (IRS); Display 
sets forth laws enforced concerning use of 
firearms, weapons classified as firearms com- 
ing within the purview of the nationai and 
Federal firearms acts, and pictures demon- 
strating the results of not practicing safety 
in the use of firearms. 

Automatic data processing (IRS): Under 
the integrated automatic data-processing 
system, graphic charts illustrate the flow of 
returns, documents, and magnetic tape be- 
tween internal revenue district offices, the 
Philadelphia Regional Service Center, and 
the National Computer Center at Martins- 
burg. W. Va. 

Intelligence Division (IRS): The Intelli- 
gence Division serves the community by en- 
forcing the provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code which pertain to wagering and 
gambling and income tax fraud. In so doing. 
it brings to justice many racketeers and 
gamblers. This is exemplified in the display 
which contains actual equipment seized dur- 
ing raids on illegal operations and data re- 
lating to the scientific detection of income 
tax fraud. Some of the items in the dis- 
play are a slot machine which was seized for 
failure to purchase the occupational stamp 
for its operation; a Bolita board, a Chinese 
lottery drum, and a policy drum, a tabulation 
of lottery play on flash paper, an exhibit 
relating to a bookie operation using trans- 
cievers, a card and picture display of no- 
torious income tax evaders, and newspaper 
headlines of income tax cases and other tax 
articles. 

Secret Service: Exhibit shows seized 
contraband items such as $10, $20, and $100 
counterfeit notes made by professional 
counterfeiters; copper and zinc plates used 
in making counterfeit notes; and one set of 
obverse and reverse lead molds for a $10 de- 
nomination coin. Also displayed are the 
products by which the violators are identi- 
fied. 


The United States on the Defensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President is such an expert when he 
writes about courage, but he does not dis- 
play it when he faces the Communist 
tyrant. The following report of the 
farewell meeting between Castro and 
Khrushchev, in the May 23 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star, is most re- 
v K 

The Communists are arrogant and 
have every reason to be. President Ken- 
nedy is on the defensive and acts it. Is 
this the way the Commander in Chief of 
the most powerful military force in the 
world should behave? 

The report follows: 

Rar To Resist Any Atremspr To INVADE 
CUBA—DEPARTING CASTRO HEARS PROMISE 
OF STRONG BACKING 
Moscow, May 23—Premier Khrushchev, 

addressing a huge farewell meeting for Fidel 

Castro, warned today that the situation in 

the Caribbean carries possibilities of be- 

coming worse than last October. 

In a speech of more than an hour, the 
Soviet Premier, in shirt sleeves and bare- 
headed in a broiling sun, declared: 

“If the U.S. Government does not show 
necessary commonsense and understanding 
of the situation and permits itself to be 
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drawn into a dangerous path, a situation 
even more formidable than that of last Oc- 
tober might arise in the world. 

“If such a situation is created by the 
aggressive forces of imperialism, clearly it 
would be much more difficult to emerge from 
the crisis than it was in 1962." 

Later, at a Kremlin reception for the 
bearded Cuban, Mr. Khrushchev appeared to 
be in a more peaceful mood when he said he 
will not capitulate to “delirious talk” about 
going to war to promote communism. His 
statement seemed aimed at the Chinese. 


PLEDGES DEFENSE 


Stopping only occasionally for small bursts 
of applause, while the Cuban Prime Minister 
looked on at the outdoor mass meeting, Mr. 
Khrushchev said: 

“A breach of obligations assumed by the 
United States would not be regarded other- 
wise than perfidy. This would radically 
undermine trust and make coming to terms 
more difficult.” 

He pledged that the Soviet Union would 
defend Cuba if the United States should at- 
tack that island of communism. r 

Responding, Mr. Castro thanked the So- 
viet people for their cordial hospitality dur- 
ing his visit. 

“An avalanche of love fell upon us,“ he 
declared. 

He was unable to begin speaking for sev- 
eral moments after he stood up because of 
the roaring applause. 


SEES CAPITALISM DEAD * 


“The Cuban revolution has again borne 
out the Marxist-Leninist teaching that in 
the modern world the balance of forces is 
in favor of the Socialist (Communist) camp," 
Mr. Castro declared. 

“Cuba has buried the old capitalist so- 
ciety forever as a corpse which will never 
come to life again.“ 

The victory of the revolution in Cuba, 
which he said lies only 90 miles from the 
biggest center of im also proved 
another Marxist-Leninist principle: That the 
imperialists themselves inevitably dig a grave 
for themselves, he added. 

Later, Tass announced that the Govern- 
ment had conferred upon Mr. Castro the title 
of Hero-of the Soviet Union, the Order of 
Lenin and the Gold Star Medal. The decree 
says the hero title was granted to Mr. Castro 
“for his outstanding services in organizing 
the triumphant struggle for freedom and in- 
dependence of the heroic Cuban people, for 
a worthy contribution to the great cause of 
peace and socialism.” 

In pledging again to come to the aid of 
Cuba, Mr. Khrushchey said: 

“If the U.S. Government does not strictly 
observe the agreement that has been reached 
and aggravates the situation, we shall havo to 
discharge our international duty, our obliga- 
tions to the fraternal Cuban people and come 
to their assistance.” 


DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


“We must say with all seriousness: Do 
not play with fire gentlemen, and do not 
play with the destinies of the people.” 

He proposed that the situation in the 
Caribbean could be “normalized” on the 
basis of principles put forward by Mr. Castro, 
including American surrender of Guantän- 
amo Naval Base. 

He did not clearly outline what he felt 
made the situation now possibly more dan- 
gerous than last October, when President 
Kennedy declared a blockade of Cuba to 
force the Soviet leader to pull nuclear rockets 
off the island. 

Mr. Khrushchev recalled that the United 
States, during settlement of the Cuban crisis, 
had promised not to invade Cuba. 

He maintained it was the policy of the 
United States which nearly brought the 
world to the “brink of thermonuclear war“ 
last October. 
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TRANSLATED FOR CASTRO 


Mr. Ehrushchev's charges were made in 
a long, prepared speech which he read 
through his steel-rimmed spectacles. An 
interpreter whispered a translation into the 
ear of Mr. Castro, who wore his customary 
green fatigue uniform and beret. 

Mr. Khrushchey also claimed it Is the im- 
perialists themselves who are creating revo- 
lutions in Latin America—but the “mythical 
hand of Moscow.” The imperialists, he said, 
are exploiting the people and thus causing 
them to demand something better. 

Mr. Khrushchev approvingly quoted those 
Phrases from the American Declaration of 
Independence which say that people have 
the right to choose a government of their 
liking. These words, he said, have a very 
Current ring 200 years later. 

He hailed Mr. Castro as “Dear comrade.” 

HUGE CROWD ON HAND 

More than 125,000 persons jammed the 
stadium to cheer the two leaders. Overhead, 
Planes trailed Soviet and Cuban flags. 
Swarms of Russians wore paper hats bearing 
Cuban emblems. 

Mr. Castro, who arrived in late April, has 
had one of the greatest welcomes the Soviet 
Union has ever given à foreigner during his 
stay here. 

Today's crowd gave Mr. Khrushchev a 


TMonopolists of exploiting Cuba until they 
Were thrown out by the Castro revolution. 
But, he added, the revolution and seizure of 
the property of the landlords is the easiest 
part. The harder part, he said, is to “rid 
the people of bourgeois tendenoies and con- 
struct socialism.” 

“The peoples of the Soviet Union have al- 
Ways been, are, and will be with the people 
of Cuba. 

“The Cuban revolution marks the dawn 
of a new life on the American continent. 
The eyes of millions in Latin America are 
now turned to heroic Cuba because it is on 
that island that a road to a better, happy 
life is being blazed.” 

SEEKS CHINA ACCORD 

Mr, Ehrushchey also declared the Soviet 
Union would make every effort to make 
ideological peace with China. He mentioned 
China by name. 

“We will spare no efforts to unite our 
forces and remove differences between us,” 
the Premier sald. 

He scoffed at what he described as West- 
ern efforts to develop a split within the Com- 
munist camp. 

He said he looked to Chinese-Soviet nego- 
tiations to slay old myths. 
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“Not a few fabrications appear in the bour- 
geois press concerning the relations between 
the Communist Parties of the Soviet Union 
and China,” he said, “As you know, a meet- 
ing of delegations of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the Communist 
Party of China will be held shortly. We 
shall do everything to have this meeting lead 
to the rallying of our forces, eliminating the 
differences in our understanding of certain 
questions.” 

PREDICTS RED TRIUMPH 

“We express the hope that this meeting 
will bring our parties, the entire interna- 
tional Communist and working class move- 
ment, even closer together. The great cause 
of communism will overcome all obstacles 
in its onward advance and will triumph 
throughout the world.” : 

Planes flew overhead and big balloons sur- 
rounded the stadium for one of the 
rallies ever staged in the Soviet capital for 
a visiting foreign leader. 

Vladimir Promyslov, Mayor of Moscow, 
presided at the ceremony from a big stand 
mounted on the football field. 

Mr. Promyslov sald Cuba had chosen the 
slogan “Homeland or Death” for its slogan, 
and added: “This slogan will win.” 

“You cannot bring to their knees the 
courageous Cuban people,” he cried. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 


to purchase 1 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. : 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquirtes 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of ta- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


— 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
Public 
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not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bockdealers. and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 

Washington, DC. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker: John W. McCormack 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 
Abele, Homer E., ORO 


Abernethy, Thomas G., 6278 29th St 

Miss. 
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Bromwell, James E., Iowa 
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Brotzman, Donald G., Colo. 
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Brown, George E., Jr., Calif- 
Broyhill, James T., 7.0 


, Charles A., N. 7 
Burke, James A., Mass 
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Clancy, Donald D., Oo 

Clark, Frank M., N -3735 Gunston Rd., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Clausen, Don H., 82 ry arr? 

Cleveland, James G., 
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Office Bullding 

Collier, Harold R., III 
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Foreign Transport Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
proximately 100 business leaders of the 
Huntington, W. Va., area assembled on 
May 17, 1963, to hear an address by 
James N. Sites, assistant to the vice 
president, Association of American Rail- 
roads. The address by Mr. Sites was 
presented before the Railroad Commu- 
nity Service Committee of Huntington. 

I believe these remarks are very sig- 
nificant and closely related to current 
discussions of the transport policies 
which our Nation should adopt. Mr. 
Sites reveals the results of his findings 
in some 25 countries where he examined 
government transport policies. His 
conclusions deserve the attention of 
every Member of Congress and all in 
the Nation interested in better trans- 
port service for the United States: 

TRAIL TO SUPERTRANSPORT SERVICE 
(By James N. Sites) 

One of the most baffling and enduring 
ironies on the American scene is symbolized 
by our cities’ traffic jams, overcrowded air- 
lanes, train discontinuances, and other 
transport tangles. We've never had so many 
gleaming highways, jet-age airports, tow- 
boats, pipelines—or spent so many billions 
for such facilities. 

Yet the irony remains that millions of 
people have never had a tougher time get- 
ting from one place to another. And it 
appears we're in for an even tougher time 
in the future. 

There is a way out of this vicious circle 
in transport, however. Taking off from re- 
ports of the many authorities—the latest 
being President Kennedy himself—who have 
long labored to come up with answers to 
this riddle, my wife and I searched around 
the world and found a route that we be- 
lieve can lead to a new streamlined shape 
for our transport network, with strength 
and stability built into the shaky industry, 
and an entire new era of better transport 
service. 

Propelled by an Eisenhower exchange fel- 
lowship, we left the United States in late 
1961 on our year-long quest for clues to 
the future. Our trek took us 
through 25 countries from Ireland through 
Europe and the Middle East to India and 
Russia. We rode trains, buses, planes, ships, 
talked with ticket clerks, carrier officials, 
transport ministers, industrial shippers, trav- 
elers, and ordinary citizens. 

The results were striking, exciting in their 
implications. In fact, we were hardly pre- 


changes are taking place in countries with 
as different an environment and political 
approach as Britain and Russia, Switzer- 
and Yugoslavia, Norway, and Israel. 
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The lessons to be learned from others’ hard 
experience were everywhere. 

‘This had been precisely the hope of the top 
businessmen and educators behind the 
Eisenhower exchange fellowships, a limited 
nonpartisan program for nonacademic study 
set up a decade ago in honor of Ike, E.E.F. 
leaders had felt the United States might 
profit from a practical, case-history look at 
what kind of government transport policies 
are working out abroad, and which are not. 
It was also hoped we could learn a little by 
looking back and seeing ourselves as others 
see us. 

We soon discovered that transport systems 
are in trouble everywhere. And because 
modern transportation grew up on the foun- 
dation of railroading, present troubles have 
hit the railroads with particular impact. 

Transport upheavals can be traced to a 
booming growth of motor vehicles around 
the world which, along with air travel ex- 
pansion, has up-ended the old patterns of 
rail and water service. Like Americans be- 
fore them, Europeans today display a fierce 
hunger for owning an automobile. And 
they're getting their way. Motor vehicle 
totals in West Europe multiplied 4 times 
in the 1950's, and there's no slowdown in 
sight. 

On the freight front, Te eon except be- 
hind the Iron Curtain the truck is eating 
lustily away at the railroad’s highest profit 
traffic, sidetracking forever the lines’ one- 
time near-monopoly on goods transport. 

Thus, the question inevitably arises: Can 
railroads adjust to or even survive this tough 
new competitive era? 

The answer from overseas is an emphatic 
“yes,”—and then some. In fact, we've hardly 
begun to realize the full potential in the rail 
form of tion. This lies in an un- 
matched ability to concentrate enormous 
movements in a limited and to cut 
hauling costs deeply when loaded with heavy 
traffic volume. 

Herein lies the key to the streamlined serv- 
ice of our future. And this key, oddly, lies 
in recognizing that (1) there are many areas 
where railroads whave no business trying to 
operate and (2) transport is a team made 
up of many players, which works well only 
when each is allowed to do the job it can 
do best. 

The limitations on a nation’s use of rall- 
roads showed up most clearly during our 
trip in Northern Ireland. We found that 
trains hardly get rolling out of Belfast be- 
fore they come to the end of the line. With 
short hauls and light loads, it’s a matter of 
time before the iron horse is moved out to 
pasture permanently. 

In Holland and Switzerland, on the other 
hand, railroad service is not only excellent 
but the lines also make money (if you dis- 


regard the fact they pay no taxes). And this 
on a continent where railroading swims in a 
sea of red ink. 


In India, where railroads carry the over- 


` whelming load of economic expansion, they 


are strangely among the most profitable any- 
where. 


And in the Soviet Union, a super-rail- 
road of awesome proportions and perform- 
ance is in the making. 

Behind these varying fortunes lie vast dif- 
ferences in the ways governments regulate, 
tax and aid railroads and competing trucks, 
buses, airplanes, and inland shipping. These 
show up vividly in comparing the United 


States and others. For example, taking W. 
Europe, we found that— zi = 

European cities place first emphasis on rail 
transit in meeting urban traffic pronis 
while roads and autos come first in the 
United States. 

There are almost no taxes on European 
railroads. If U.S. lines were on the same 
basis, they would not be paying Government 
some $650 million a year. 

There is far less regulation of railroad rates 
and fares abroad. Paradoxically, the govern- 
ment-owned railroads of have more 
freedom to compete than the privately owned 
railroads of America. 

Truck freight charges are rarely controlled 
by governments abroad. 

Europe is much more restrictive than the 
United States on truck capacity, however, 
regulating truck numbers as well as the com- 
panies in the field. . 

European railroads have been shaped into 
integrated national networks—as if each 
region of the United States had a single 

There is little.or no competition 


system. 
between railroads, though strong competi- 


tion with other forms of transportation. 

lines have greater freedom to use 
trucks and buses to supplement rail service 
and as substitutes when rail lines are aban- 
doned. 

European governments are more conscious 
of the interrelationship—the unity—of all 
forms of transport; unlike the United States, 
most weigh the impact on all carriers of in- 
vestment programs for each. 

These general differences are backed up by 
some fascinating specifics that hold further 
clues to sound transport policies for America. 
In Great Britain, for instance, we found a 
full-blown storm raging around the nation's 
carriers. Some $380 million was poured out 
by Parliament in 1961 alone to cover the rail- 
road’s deficit, meaning $1.20 was paid for 
every $1 taken in. 

Public howls over these drains finally 
forced government to change from policies 
of rigidly controlling prices to 
British railways loose to raise and lower their 
charges in line with market and demand con- 
ditions, like other businesses. Key conserva- 
tives wanted to go the rest of the way and 
restore the carriers to private ownership (they 
were nationalized under the labor govern- 
ment in 1948). But investors wanted no 
part of the deficit-hounded white elephant. 

“The trouble with British railways,” one of 
their most knowledgeable executives told us 
in London, “is that they're a Victorian age 
relic—a system built for the 1800's trying to 
do business in the 1960's.” 

To Dr. Richard Beeching, who came from 
Imperial Chemical Industries in June of 1961 
to head up the British Transport Commis- 
sion, has fallen this awesome updating job. 
His ideas have just been unveiled. Drastic 
cutbacks will have to be made in little-used 
trackage; 50 percent of the mileage is han- 
dling but 10 percent of the traffic. As much 
as one-third of the halfway prehistoric 
freight car fleet will have to do. Com- 
mensurate cuts must also be made in man- 
power. Clearly, a new political storm is in 
the making. 

Crossing the Irish Sea to Dublin, we 
found another 


of highway hauling, rafl deficits in Eire had 
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so worsened that proposals were aired to 
bury the railroad completely. Then, in 1958, 
the Irish Co. got an almost free 
hand to reshape the transport structure and 
offer services by rail, road, or water, which- 
ever best sults specific needs. 

The result: The railroad is now being 
sharply pared down in light traffic rural 
areas and modernized on the high-volume 
main lines between major cities. Trucks 
and buses, in turn, are picking up the busi- 
ness where rails are torn up, and service 
has never been better or overall costs so 
low. 

The record in these two nations points up 
how governments everywhere attempt to re- 
late the supply and price of transport facill- 
ties to the service demands of shippers and 
travelers by various control measures, in- 
cluding these: 

1. Influencing the buildup of capacity by 
coordinating the capital investment going 
into basic facilities (the simple, effective in- 
strument favored by Communist states), 
and by regulating right of entry of com- 
panies into the field, the number of vehicles 
they use or the range and type of vehicle 
operations, 

2. Controlling the end product prices 

by carriers (the major control in- 


Because these approaches are seldom ra- 
tionally planned for the transport industry 
as an entity, their application is generally 
accompanied by a loud grinding and clash- 
ing of gears. 

Holland proved an exception. There, con- 
trols over truck numbers are exercised as a 
fine Each year a study group takes a 
look at the economy, decides how much extra 
capacity is needed to handle ship- 
ping demands, then gives out permits for 
higher truck numbers (or restricts these in 
slack times). In America, by contrast, once 
a trucker gets permission to carry certain 
goods over certain routes, he can use any- 
where from 1 to 1,000 vehicles. 

West Germany has had a law for 10 years 


destructive competition from each other. 

Experts in India are discussing similar 
imitations on truck operations as a way to 
divide transport spheres between rail and 
road. The most challenging thinking of all 
we encountered, however, held that such a 
division could come about best not by rigid 
rules but by natural economic pressures and 
user choices, once all carriers are put on an 
equal cost and regulatory basis and allowed 
maximum freedom to compete for the ship- 
per’s and traveler’s business. 

Norway stands out in this regard. In mid- 
1961, Oslo levied a kilometer tax on all large 
trucks and buses, thereby relating their tax 
payments more precisely to actual use of 
roads. Vehicle owners pay for each kilo- 
meter driven, with the tax rate rising with 
vehicle size and weight. Because trucks 
offering for-hire services to the general pub- 
le meet obligations not borne by do-it-your- 
self truckers, a higher tax schedule is applied 
to industry-owned trucks. 

French policymakers in Paris outlined an 


provided highways and railroads which bulld 
and repair track out of their own revenues. 
Official studies disclosed that despite gaso- 
line prices of around 75 cents per galion, 
trucks still pay only about 60 percent of 
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their share of road repair costs. Unwilling 
(or politically unable) to boost truck taxa- 
tion, the Government decided instead to 
grant the railroad an annual sum covering 
40 percent of railway maintenance costs. 

Government spending for transport pur- 
poses is the big booster that can push 
favored carriers out in front of others not so 
aided. Railroads have been favored in this 
area abroad. Public development of roads 
and domestic air facilities overseas has lagged 
far behind America, while governments pay 
out $244 billion in West Europe alone to 
cover just the nationalized rail systems" an- 
nual operating deficits. In the United 
States, by contrast, Government outlays for 
road, air, and water facilities have more 
than doubled in the past decade to a pres- 
ent total of $14 billion annually; nothing 
comparable is spent on railroads. 

In Russia, as a result of hard-headed 
Kremlin decisions that railroading yields the 
most transport for the least investment, the 
railroad gets the lion's share of expansion 
funds. It handles 75 percent of passenger 
travel between cities and a massive 90 per- 
cent of the intercity freight volume (com- 
pared to 3 and 43 percent, respectively, in 
the United States). ‘Trucks and buses are 
used in local services and to supplement long 
Tall hauls, 

In an effort to avoid waste of resources, 
Communist planners painstakingly draw up 
overall transport investment programs. In 
the United States, myriad Washington agen- 
cles plow tax dollars into highways, airports, 
and river-and-harbor works with scarcely a 
glance at the impact on other forms of trans- 
port. Looking at our lack of coordination, a 
Tito official served us this chilling thought 
in Belgrade: “Communists consider the de- 
terioration of transportation in the capitalist 
countries as a sure sign of the coming col- 
lapse of the West.” 

Not all transport problems are in hand at 
the Kremlin by any means. Deputy Rall- 
road Minister Vladimir Gavrilov revealed in 
Moscow that there have been rising disputes 
over transport plans among bureaucrats rep- 
resenting the different carriers. Such argu- 
ments went for settlement directly to the 
top-level Presidium. But this system. got 
so cumbersome that a special Cabinet-level 
Transport Coordinating Commission was set 
up in early 1962 to bump heads together and 
come up with common policies. An idea 
for Washington? 

While America and other motorized nations 
worry about coping with railway contraction, 
railroad expansion is the keynote both behind 
the Iron Curtain and in the newly developing 
nations of the free world. India, for example, 
laid down 2,000 miles of track in the 1950's, 
and hopes to build thousands more. The 
new nations are still at the stage of creat- 
ing mainline networks. West Europe and 
the United States, conversely, overbullt their 
rail system and now must cut back—because 
tracks were laid before the auto was born 
and in many places where roads can handle 
the transport job more effectively than rails. 

“If we were going to build railroads for 
the first time today, we would do it far 
differently,” stated P. Le Vert, director of 


around the world express a remarkable 
unanimity of opinion on the answer. 

The great, undeveloped art as far as gov- 
ernment policies are concerned, they point 
out, is to allow the truck and train, as well 
as the barge and airplane, to function as 
parts of a smooth-working team. Trains 
should be used to bring out their basic ad- 
vantages as a heayy-volume or mass-produc- 
tion means of transportation. This would 
result in extremely low costs per unit 
moved—and low prices to the public; and the 
lower these prices, the more freight volume 
would be attracted to rails. The truck and 
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bus, on the other hand, are unit vehicles 
that can most naturally handle smaller 
movements or assemble over short hauls the 
big loads for through transportation by 
train—or by ship and barges where natural 
or low-cost waterways exist. 

“Almost all governments have badly fum- 
bled the ball on this one,” a transport 
leader told us in Paris. Louis Armand, sec- 
retary general of the International Railway 
Union (UIC), declared that “by allowing the 
truck to escape many basic roadway costs 
and thus overextend its operations onto long- 
haul routes, present government policies 
have made bitter commercial and political 
rivals out of two carriers that naturally sup- 
plement each other and should be friends.” 

If any one word could be used to cap- 
sulize inland transport problems around the 
world, that word is change. Rallroads have 
had to make drastic internal changes to 
adapt plant and services to the snowballing 
external changes brought by the 20th cen- 
tury. And governments must allow carriers 
to go on making even greater changes. The 
grim alternatives are either collapse into 
bankruptcy where railroads remain privately 
owned—or even greater deficits for taxpayers 
to shoulder where railroads are publicly 
owned, 

This points up one of the most unusual 
results of our studies: Railroad problems 
are much the same regardless of the sys- 
tem of ownership. Government nationali- 
zation of once-private railroads did nothing 
to solve the problems that led to take-over. 
The major effect, in fact, was to delay solu- 
tions for 10 to 20 years while the public 
picked up a mounting bill for operating de- 
ficits. A start toward genuine solutions in 
Europe was finally forced in recent years 
only when this burden became unbearable. 

The towering operating deficits of West 
European rail systems, which average about 
20 percent over and above revenues, are due 
to these four principal causes: 

1. Government-enforced obligations to 
provide a host of “social” services at below- 
cost charges. 

2. Bans against elimination of uneconomic 
lines and consolidations of unused stations 
and other facilities. 

3. Political reluctance to allow reductions 
of personnel even when positions are ren- 
dered unnecessary by mechanization. 5 
4. Failure to require competing carriers to 
pay realistic tax charges for using public 
roads and alr and water facilities, thus spur- 
ring traffic diversion from low-cost railroads 
to basically higher-cost competitors. 

Such a listing of causes suggests solutions. 
One key moves lies in Europe's drastic loosen- 
ing of restrictions over railroad ratemaking, 
thus permitting the lines to make the most 
of their volume-pricing capabilities. But 
greater freedom to compete is insufficient in 
itself to remedy over-all competitive imbal- 
ances: This measure must be accompanied 
by other moves placing all carriers on an 
equal cost and tax basis and granting rail- 
roads the necessary flexibility to adapt plant, 
operations and services to changes in tech- 
nology, competitive conditions and customer 
demands. 

Experience around the world indicates that 
if a nation is to get the most out of rail- 
roading in this space age, railroads must be 
allowed to carry out a sweeping reorganiza- 
tion program in these major areas: 

1. Eliminate light-traffic, high-cost lines 
and unneeded parallel routes and duplicate 
stations, yards and shops, stripping railroad- 
ing down to the trunk and main limbs of 
the transport tree. 

2. Create a smoothly interconnecting 
transfer system to assemble traffic by road 
for long-haul volume movement by rall, and 
to deliver rail shipments door to door 
meaning more piggybacking of truck trailers 
on flat cars or greater use of transferable 
freight containers. 
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3. Undertake bold rallroad research pro- 
grams to develop new pricing methods and 
new equipment to attract travelers and 
shippers and build more efficiency into 
operations. 

4. Invest heavily to automate and mech- 
anize mainline services and step up worker 
productivity. 

5. Reduce rates and fares in line with the 
new railroad's rising economies. 

There is nothing mysterious about what 
Government itself can do to bring about es- 
sential changes in transportation. A dozen 
expert study groups set up over the past 
three decades have called insistently for 
Washington action to clean out the musty 
backlog of 75 years of inequities in our trans- 
portation law. President Kennedy in a spe- 
cial message to Congress has roundly in- 
dicted our chaotic patchwork of inconsist- 
ent and often obsolete legislation and regu- 
lation.” The truth is that kindly old Uncle 
Sam, sometimes innocently, sometimes 
ignorantly, is killing the goose that lays 
golden transport eggs. 

Europeans are bewildered by Govern- 
ment's treatment of U.S. railroads. A dis- 
tinguished professor of transportation in 
London summed up much of this perplexed 
opinion when he declared: “It is tragic. 
You Americans appear not only to be under- 
mining a great industry but to be throwing 
away a great national asset.” 

As viewed against the backdrop of case 
histories abroad, the formula for sanity lies 

in no brand of political alchemy but in a 
surprisingly simple idea—that of equal 
treatment of all competitors. Government 
actions that discriminate in taking taxes 
from the various carriers, in granting ald to 
them, and in controlling their prices or de- 
velopment not only warp the physical shape 
of transport but prevent people from getting 
the best service at the least cost. 

Our survey showed that where govern- 
ments abroad came closest to treating all 
carriers alike, the least costly and most 
stable transport systems and services re- 
sulted. Conversely, where government poli- 
cles were the most uncoordinated and un- 
equal in their impact, transport was in the 
worst shape. 

The choice of solutions before America 
and others is to control or not to control— 
to achieve equality of treatment of com- 
peting carriers by extending Government 
regulation and subsidies to those carriers 
now free of these, or by withdrawing regu- 
lation and subsidies from those carriers 
already covered. 

In a highly dynamic, sophisticated econ- 
omy like America's, only the latter choice is 
a practical proposition. The same is true in 
West Europe, in the opinion of experts now 
hammering out common transport policies 
for the Common Market. Otherwise, trans- 
portation and ultimately the economy as a 
whole will strangle in redtape and an over- 
blown regulatory bureaucracy. 

This approach, by coincidence, is squarely 
in line with Mr. Kennedy's call for new 
Washington legislation. His message ap- 
peals for (1) “equality of opportunity for all 
forms of transportation and their users and 
undue preference to none” and (2) “greater 
reliance on the forces of competition and 
less reliance on the restraints of regulation.” 

In simplest terms, America's 
problem is characterized by too much of a 
good thing—too many trucks, cars, airplanes, 
barges, tracks. Sadly, our Government is do- 
ing little to deal with this central issue. In 
fact, its bloated spending programs only add 
to the surplus and make matters worse. 

Washington can achieve a sound trans- 
port structure through these specific actions: 

Stop building up excesive transport ca- 
pacity by stopping subsidies and promotion 
programs for favored carriers—and require 
commercial beneficiaries to pay realistic 
charges for using tax-built facilities. 
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Coordinate administration transportation 
programs and all further Government invest- 
ment in transport facilities by setting up a 
high-level centralizing office. This office 
(possibly a Federal Department of Trans- 
portation) should also have the responsibil- 
ity for formulating and collecting fair user 
charges in order to make all transport de- 
velopment programs as self-supporting as 
possible. 

Remove inequalities in the transport tax 
structure. 

Drastically scale down regulation over 
transportation pricing, and allow carriers to 
negotiate reduced-rate long-term contracts 
for freight traffic. 

Give an official green light to an acceler- 
ated railroad merger movement to clear the 
way toward reorganization of the national 
rail network. 

Allow any form of transportation to pro- 
vide services by any other form to promote 
combination services of the best features of 
each mode. 

In these steps lie almost unimaginable po- 
tentials for better, lower cost transport serv- 
ice for America. We can choose now to reach 
out toward these goals or to plod along our 
present course, running the risk of seeing our 
transport networks collapse in political chaos 
and wasted tax billions, 


Right of Private Property and Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in our zeal 
to protect the rights of minorities there 
is a grave danger that we may be riding 
roughshod over the inherent right of a 
citizen to his own private property. 
While all of us abhor injustice and are 
truly determined that all American citi- 
zens enjoy the full privileges guaranteed 
by the Constitution, are we not duty 
bound to protect the freedom of associ- 
ation, the right to privacy, the right to 
own property and enjoy it in freedom 
without Federal dictation? 

These questions are raised in the fol- 
lowing column by Richard Wilson in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 29: 
New ASPECT OF INTEGRATION ISSUE: QUESTION 

or A Person’s OWN CHOICE OF ACTION 

REACHED IN THE DEBATE 

(By Richard Wilson) 

After about 20 years of turbulent step-by- 
step progress toward race equality, the point 
has now been reached where the morality 
of personal choice comes stronger into ques- 
tion. 

Many people, particularly in the Northern 
Staten have philosophically supported racial 
integration as a principle of American gov- 
ernment while conducting their own lives so 
as to minimize racial contacts. Or, these 
philosophical supporters of integration have 
indulged in token contacts which give the 
semblance of avoiding hypocrisy. 

For more than 25 years, beginning in 1938, 
the courts have been ordering the elimina- 
tion of segregation in public facilities, most 
notably in the public schools, but also in 
transportation, and to a lesser degree in 
housing and on public golf courses, beaches, 
swimming pools, libraries and amusement 
parks. 

The major emphasis—in fact, it may be 
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said the only legal emphasis—in this fleld 
has been on the equal use and benefits of 
public facilities. 

We find now, as a result of the Supreme 
Court’s rulings in the sit-in eee 
cases, the introduction of a newer element 
which has been implicitly present all the 
time but not so strongly brought forward. 

This is the question of private segregation. 

A great many individuals claim the right 
to conduct their lives in their own way and 
in the tradition of the English common law. 
They claim this right in their homes, their 
churches, their means of making a liveli- 
hood and other phases of their lives which 
need not be directly involved with the State. 

They claim the right to make fools of 
themselves, to choose weak or transient 
friends, to drink too much or eat too much, 
to be rude to their neighbors and to be surly 
and intolerant with their fellow man be- 
cause they do not like his looks or the way he 
scratches himself. 

There are some, probably millions, who 
wish to practice private segregation by be- 
longing to clubs, and going to or operating 
restaurants, stores, churches, theaters and 
social assemblies where there are not any 
Negroes. This may be a misguided and rep- 
rehensible way of life, but it is not one 
which is prohibited by the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, as 
currently interpreted, 

Whether or not this will continue to be 
wholly the case is the question, 

In the rulings freeing some 40 sit-in dem- 
onstrators, the Supreme Court came to the 
fringes of the question. These ru were 
based on the illegality of attempting to en- 
force segregation laws which are unconsti- 
tutional. 

Left open was the question of whether a 
storekeeper or restaurant operator can of his 
free choice conduct his own private segrega- 
tion unaffected by law. If he cannot, then 
there will have been a moral breakthrough 
which in due time would undoubtedly have 
a wider ranging effect. The Court will have 
an opportunity in the near future to rule 
more narrowly on this question in a Mary- 
land case which has been assigned for 
reargument. i 

It may well be that the very nature of 
operating a business which caters to the 
general public will be found to be so af- 
fected by the interests of the State that it 
must be open to all, white and colored. The 
fact that such a business abuts a public 
street or must get public licenses of one 
form or another may be found to invest it 
with the character of a public facility. 

The morality of personal choice, while not 
yet judged legally by the Supreme Court, 
has always been in question in the Kennedy 
administration. This was first seen in the 
advocacy by the Kennedys of the admission 
of Negroes to all-white private clubs, and 
more recently in the President's proposals 
that more Negroes and whites visit each 
others homes and share each others eating 
habits. In the District of Columbia the 
question is rising as to whether a person 
offering a home for public sale can legal- 
ly refuse to sell to a Negro for the sole rea- 
son of the prospective buyer's color. 

In view of these trends of thought, the 
observations of the Court’s lone dissenter, 
Justice Harlan, are worthy of long consid- 
eration. He said: 

“An individual's right to restrict the use 
of his property, however unregenerate a 
particular exercise of that right may be 
thought, lies beyond the reach of the 14th 
amendment. 

Freedom of the individual to choose his 
associates or his neighbors; to use and dis- 
pose of his property as he sees fit; to be ir- 
rational, arbitrary, capricious, even unjust 
in his personal relations are things all en- 
titled to a large measure of protection from 
Government interference.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Colum- 
nist Bill Sumner has written an excel- 
lent four-part series capsulizing the test 
ban issue as it has developed over the 
years, and particularly as it has become 
more sharply defined by debate and dis- 
cussion over the past few months. The 
first of the summer articles, as printed 
in the Long Beach Independent-Press- 
Telegram follows: 

Untren STATES, Russia View RISKS or TEST 
Ban 


(By Bull Sumner) 
WasHincron.—The most serious obstacles 
facing the earnest men of the U.S. disarma- 
ment agency in their quest for a nuclear 
test ban are located in two widely separated 
areas of 2 and 9 


Kremlin and the Congress of the United 
States. 
To there remains a doubt that 


either wants to risk a ban on testing or re- 
gards the much larger subject of disarma- 
ment itself as much more than something 
one talks about because it is better than not 
talking about it at all. But the focus of the 
extremely bitter controversy here has been 
summed up in reservations expressed by Rep- 
resentative CHET Houmrerp, Democrat, of 
California. 

Hor wum, vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, said, “superi- 
ority in nuclear weapons is the best insur- 
ance of world peace. Our enlightened self- 
interest demands that we continue with the 
further refinement of a reasonably fool- 
PEO test-ban agreement.” 

And therein lies the nub. of the contro- 
versy, what is a reasonably foolproof test-ban 


conditions 10 to 15 years from now if 20 to 
25 nations have nuclear weapons.” 
It is this concern—the spread of nuclear 


future agreement.” 

He argues that the Soviet Union and the 
United States have enough weapons in their 
nuclear arsenals to blow each other and civil- 
ization from the face of the earth. He 
argues further that the clandestine under- 
ground testing which would be possible 
would do nothing to change the strategic 
balance of power. 

This last was affirmed by Dr. Harold 
Brown, Defense Department Director of Re- 
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search and Engineering. He feels the gains 
would outweigh the risks. 

The atomic bombs which destroyed Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki were at the 20-kiloton 
range, a kiloton being the explosive equiva- 
lent of 1,000 tons of TNT. 

Brown stated however, that the advances 
in strategic weapons would not be large 
with the kind of testing that could be done 
below the 20-kiloton level. 

“This is not to deny that some interesting 
things could be learned,” he said, “but no 
really substantial improvements. could be 
expected, much less any unbalancing change 
in strategic military strength.” 

He agrees that the situation with respect 
to tactical weapons is different, that “tests 
of a few kilotons will allow development of 
the whole spectrum of tactical weapons.” 

If one side uses tactical nuclear weapons 
and the other cannot, the side with tactical 
nuclear weapons obviously has a substantial 
advantage. However, when both sides have 
them, differences in quality appear to make 
very much less difference, particularly since 
either side can so easily escalate the size of 
tactical nuclear weapon used.” 

The position here is based on many mili- 
tary considerations, the prime one—again— 
being that both Russia and the United 
States have the nuclear capability of de- 
stroying one another many times over, and 
that it is the delivery systems, not that 
which is to be delivered, that have yet to be 
perfected to a foolproof capability. 

In addition, it is argued that if one coun- 
try had superiority in tactical weapons, if 
one nation had a neutron bomb and the 
other did not, the have-not country would 
simply use the dirty old big blast weapons 
at its disposal in any nuclear showdown. 

Brown, too, views a test ban as a minor 
step. But he thinks it would be important 
“as an example of agreeing on something 
which, by itself, would be useful.” 

He said there would be a definite risk to 
such a treaty. But.“ he sald, it's a risky 
world. It’s not a large risk as risks go in 
the world these days.” 


Test-Ban Roundup—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
23 is the second of a four-part 
analyzing the test ban issue 
. 
appeared recently in the Long Beach 

Independent-Press-Telegram: 

Suppen A-Pacr REPEAL Poses RISK 
(By Bill Sumner) 

WasxiInoton.—One of the major risks the 
Nation would face in the event of a nuclear 


test ban agreement lies not in the area of. 


clandestine testing underground, but in a 
sudden abrogation of such a treaty after 
preparation of a series of tests. 

This is a risk by the Defense 
agency, and it has a related risk in what 
could amount to a relaxed state in our own 
readiness to test. But it is one the admin- 
istration seems willing to accept. 

Franklin A. Long, Assistant Director of the 
agency's Science and Technology Bureau, 
thinks this would be the more likely Russian 
choice as apposed to attempts at cheating. 

“The question follows,” he said, “could 
this if it happened really upset the power 
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balance? Clearly, it would give the Soviet 
Union an advantage, but would it be 
catastrophic?” 

Long didn’t think so. 

“The very worst it would be Is significant,” 
he said, “You can't have tested all the 
devices we have without amassing a body of 
knowledge to the point that it is no longer 
a breakthrough area. 

“The rather obvious thing you can get 
under control is your own ability and readi- 
ness for tests. So that to a considerable 
extent you can keep that one in bounds.” 

He said, however, that a substantial threat 
might develop “in a relaxed state” with our 
readiness to test. 

“It is reasonable to conclude,” he said, 
“that the zeal and the energy of the people 
in the laboratories would diminish, It's very 
hard to assess how serious it is, but the areas 
of greatest concern no longer show up in the 
weapons laboratories anymore. The more sig- 
nificant area now is in weapons effect.” 

He said two problems were apparent to 
him in the current great debate. The first 
concerned the balance of power and the 
Nation's interest. 

“First, you ask if a test ban were obeyed 
by everybody would it be a good thing?“ 
he said. “There are people who think it 
would be a bad thing. Dr. Teller quite 
honestly feels a test ban is ‘no good.’ A 
number who feel this way are not quite as 
forthright. If you really don't think it is any 
good, it is not quite as forthright just to 
say, Tm in favor of a perfect test ban.“ 

Long noted that the area of most contro- 
versy at present was in the area of clandes- 
tine testing. 

“That's the particular area where the crit- 
icism has been so intemperate,” he said. 
“No matter what kind of a monitoring sys- 
tem you have, no one can say it is foolproof. 
You have to admit that cheating is a risk. 
You try to make the alternatives to cheating 
as unattractive as you can.” 

It is here that some vagueness enters the 
picture as to what the unattractive alterna- 
tives might be, but Long holds to the line 
that the gains outweigh the risks. 

He conceded that with clandestine under- 
ground tests, below the threshold of seismic 
identification, practical devices for pure 
fusion could be tested, offering a more simple 
and inexpensive trigger to a thermonuclear 
blast along with the neutron bomb and tac- 
tical weapons. 

The neutron bomb is an atomic bomb set 
up to put a large content of its energy into 
radiation, where the present emphasis is 
on blast and fire effecta. Often called a 
death-ray bomb, it could kill troops with- 
out too much destructive blast. 

But Long insists “you can't do the honest- 
to-God big weapons studies, not even the 
modest big weapons studies. You can’t study 
radar blackout successfully and you know 
there comes a time when the improvements 
you make have clearly leveled off. 

“I think it adds up to the fact there are 
some risks. So the final job, the final assess- 
ment would be, are there gains that balance 
the risks? If you say there are not any 
gains than you don’t want to take any risks. 
If you don't see any gains, then you'd better 
forget it, because there are risks.“ 

What are the gains according to Long. 
They are those cited by agency chief, Wil- 
liam C. Foster, and others of the 5 

“Most important to me,” he said, “is the 
role in proliferation, but I'm inclined to 
give it a substantial role in getting some- 
thing started.” 

These gains, of course, are disputed by 
many in the Congress, and in the Senate, 
where any such treaty would need the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the membership. The 
chances of such aproval will be dealt with 
in the next article. 
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HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the third of the very informa- 
tive four-part series analyzing the test 
ban issue written by Columnist Bill Sum- 
ner as it appeared recently in the Long 
Beach Independent-Press-Telegram: 

Cartics Decry NUCLEAR Test Ban 
(By Bill Sumner) 

WasHIncton.—The acrimonious debate 
here on a nuclear test ban has become caught 
up in a somewhat incomprehensive numbers 
game that strays from the principal concern, 
Would the gains under such a treaty be 
worth the risks involved? And would we 
really be risking our necks? 

The administration and its disarmament 
agency hold that it is worth the risk, and 
that our necks would not be in danger. But 
there is a great doubt at this point if the 
necessary two-thirds of the Senate could be 
convinced. 

Any test ban treaty—presuming our nego- 
tlators could persuade Russia to agree to 
one—would require ratification in the Sen- 
ate. And in spite of the blandishments of 
Secretary of State Deam Rusk (who believes 
a ban now would be to our military advan- 
tage) and William C. Foster, disarmament 
administrator, there is a growing feeling of 
antagonism toward their proposals. 

Senator Wrmt1uMm FuLsBRIGHT, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, whose Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee would conduct hearings on any such 
treaty, seems to be disenchanted if not an- 
tagonistic. 


In one confrontation of Rusk, he told the 
Secretary: 

“I am not sure whether it is the weapons 
involved that contribute to war. I wonder 
if we are not really preoccupied with the 
symptoms rather than the cause of our 
troubles.” 

He said he had a that the dis- 
armament negotiations were “diverting your 
attention and the attention of the whole 
Government from those areas which might 
lend themselves to improving our relations 
with our present enemies. I doubt if this 
contributes very much, You have created a 
whole agency for this particular activity. 
Nobody is very optimistic about getting any- 
where. A lot doubt that you would achieve 
very much even if you made an agreement.” 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of 
Washington, a member of the Joint Atomio 
Committee and the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, is more militant in his disap- 
proval. He discards as myths the notions 
that arms races have always led to war. 

“Some . he says, “go so far as to 
hold that any test ban agreement is better 
than none. The logic of this position is to 
go on making one concession after another, 
regardless of whether * * * the end result 
is an enforceable agreement.” 

Senator THomas Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut, who has railed against the State 
negotiations repeatedly since the start of the 
year, takes issues with the assertion that 
clandestine testing would not significantly 
alter the military balance of power. 

“This,” he said, “reveals a defeatist train 
of thought which is perhaps the most dan- 
gerous element of the administration pro- 
posal. This is a philosophy that rests its 
hope upon scientific stagnation and thus 
runs against the grain of human experience. 
This is a Maginot Line philosophy.” 
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Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, the majority whip and author of 
the bill creating the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, feels that a treaty could 
be ratified but says that it would take an 
all-out effort by the President to do It. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, including Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, their Chairman, remain to 
be heard from, but reportedly have filed 
statements with the Defense Secretary which 
hold that a test ban would endanger our 
security. 

Representative CHET Horw, Democrat, 
of California, vice chairman of the Joint 
Atomic Committee, no doubt would be heard 
from. He feels that we have reduced our de- 
mands in regard to the number of on-site 
inspections for underground tests (we are 
asking for seven per year) to too low a figure, 
and feels that it may go lower “because of 
the Disarmament Agency’s vested interest 
in success.” He feels that success“ here is 
the drafting of a treaty, and treaty. 

And by far the most indefatigable of the 
test ban critics, Representative CRAIG HOSMER, 
Republican, of California, who is responsible 
for bringing the current controversy to a 
head, remains unstilled. As ranking House 
minority member of the Joint Atomic Com- 
mittee, his is another important voice of 
dissent. He claims the administration has 
developed a “monomania” on the subject to 
the point where “we've neglected other ave- 
nues in seeking peace in the world.” 

Early this year, Hos ux assembled a panel 
of formidable witnesses to make up a body of 
testimony for a Republican conference on 
nuclear testing. Their papers amounted to 
broadsides against administration test ban 
policies, and among the contributors was a 
scientist who undoubtedly would be listened 
to by any Senate panel contemplating such 
a treaty—Dr. Edward Teller, who overcame 
the opposition of Dr. Robert Oppenheimer 
and Dr. Hans Bethe in persuading then Presi- 
dent Harry Truman to plunge ahead with 
development of the hydrogen bomb. 


Test-Ban Roundup—Part IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the fourth and final informative 
article analyzing the test-ban issue writ- 
ten by Correspondent Bill Sumner as it 

_appeared recently in the Long Beach In- 
dependent-Press-Telegram: 
PHYSICAL TECHNICALITIEs CONFUSE TEST-BAN 
DEBATE, OBSERVER Sars 
(By Bil Sumner) 

WasuIncTon.—The debate over a nuclear 
test ban seems to demand a summing up 
sorts, a seemingly difficult task for those who 
found high school physics a trial and view 
seismology as a sort of sophisticated black 
magic. 

But that is because the proponents of a 
treaty—and its opponents—have turned the 
debate into a great numbers game that may, 
in the end, prove extraneous to the issue. 

The numbers game is complicated and 
can't be popularized. It involves considera- 
tions of geology, the magnitudes of earth 
shocks, the numbers of suspicious shocks 
and the yields of explosives. It also involves 
detection and identification of the latter, and 
the numbor of on-site inspections we would 
like to write into the treaty. 

Currently, the United States is demanding 
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seven inspections per year, while the Soviet 
Union is standing pat on three. All of this 
is concerned with underground testing which, 
with testing in outer space, remains the only 
problem area of detection. 

Without attempting to join this numbers 
contest, our basic position is this, as outlined 
by Wiliam C. Foster, Administrator of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament £ 

U.S, scientists say that with evidence from 
our stations they can locate the center of a 
suspicious disturbance within a 12-mile 
radius. For inspection, we have proposed 
that each nation pick the event and set aside 
an area of 500 square miles for a 6-week ex- 
amination by a 14-man team of scientists. 

The team would have access to helicopters 
for picture taking at 500 feet, and additional 
flights for pictures at higher altitudes, There 
would be ground-level inspections. If cer- 
tain evidence were found, the team would 
have the right to drill. There are other con- 
siderations, too, based on the establishment 
and periodic inspection of seven unmanned 
seismic stations (black boxes) on the soil of 
each nation, 

“Based on this set of specifications,” Fos- 
ter said, “it is our belief that it would be a 
very strong deterrent to clandestine testing. 
The chance of any meaningful series is con- 
sidered very very minor indeed.” 

The number of annual inspections de- 
manded—reduced from 20 to 7—has been 
under attack, but scientists say they 
have been able to reduce the field of sus- 
picion from around 400 earthquakes a year 
in the Soviet Union down to about 30 or 40 
they would consider eligible for inspection. 
On this basis, Foster denies there has been 
any weakening in our position and cites it 
instead as a much better ratio than we had 
demanded. 

“Actually,” he said, “the real 
would be in the abrogation of the treaty. So 
the real problem is how we maintain our 
capacity if they are going to cheat.” 

It is this rather underplayed considera- 
tion, rather than arguments over our abili- 
ties in seismic detection and identification, 
that brings us back to a listing of the real 
issues. 

1. Would a nation, which has never been 


Russia violated the treaty 
abrogation? All 
conduct undetected series of tests at the 
$-kiloton range and probably get away with 
blasts up to 20 kilotons, which is about the 
size of the bombs which destroyed Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. The difference of opinion— 
in Congress, in the scientific community, and 
in the Pentagon—is in the value of such 
tests. 

3. Given such examples as our inability 
to “handle” France and Russia's inability to 
“handle” China, would a test-ban treaty 
leave uncurbed the fearsome problem of the 
spread of nuclear weapons? 

4. Does nuclear faliout from testing con- 
stitute “a hazard to present and future gen- 
erations” as claimed by Senator HUBERT 
Humpnurey, Democrat, of Minnesota? Or is 
this the nonscientific testimony of socially 
minded scientists who have strayed from 
their own fields? Representative CHET HOLI- 
FELD, Democrat, of California, who as chair- 
man (87th Congress) of the Joint Atomic 
Committee conducted hearings on this sub- 
ject holds to this last view and asserts that 
“there is no hard evidence that injury has 
resulted from nuclear weapons testing.” 

He adds, “Even if we accept the working 
premise that all radiation is harmful, is there 
any real doubt about our willingness to ac- 
cept the minimal radioactivity from test- 


i 
; 
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ing, if testing strengthens the national de- 
fense and thereby helps to avert nuclear 
war?“ 


Eye on Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I wish to include the follow- 
ing article entitled “Eye on Puerto Rico,” 
by Donald I. Rogers: 

EYE on PUERTO Rico 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

While attention in the Caribbean has 
been focused on Castro and Duvalier, another 
area 5 has been running into dif- 
ficulties of a different type that may, in the 
long run, be as important to the interests 
of the United States as the ultimate fate of 
the Cuban Communist or the voodoo-prac- 
ticing doctor. $ 

Luis Munoz Marin, Governor of Puerto 
Rico, has seen his hopes wrecked for a pleb- 
iscite this year that would permit Puerto 
Rico's voters to choose between three forms 
of government—continuation of its Com- 
monwealth status, independence or state- 
hood. 

Because of the enormous U.S. investment 
of both public and private funds in the 
island, investment bankers and other Wall 
Street officials have been watching Puerto 
Rican developments with more than normal 
interest. 

Munoz has been pressing for the plebescite 
since late last year when, with White House 
blessings, he unveiled the idea. With Presi- 
dent Kennedy's support he had hoped to see 
the plebescite bill through Congress quickly. 
But the Governor’s plans for “perfecting the 
Commonwealth,” as he described them, were 
received coldly, In numerous lobbying trips 
he found many Members of Congress unim- 
pressed by his arguments for a “culminated 
Commonwealth” as opposed to statehood. 

What upset the lawmakers was the vague- 
ness of his proposals. Not clear, for exam- 
ple, is whether Munoz’s so-called “culmin- 
ated commonwealth" would forclose state- 


the right to make its own trade treaties—in 
effect, the right to conduct it own foreign 
policy. 

Even liberal Congressman Jimmy Roose- 
vELT had to tell Munoz that Congress could 
not go along with that. Nor, said ROOSEVELT, 
did he think Congress would pass any law 
that would permit Puerto Rico to decide 
whether it would or would not be bound by 
Federal laws. Such is not a matter of choice 
for either State or possession. 

Munoz’s argument for the right of self- 
determination has a difference. Under the 
present Commonwealth status, Puerto Rico 
receives all of the benefits of association with 
the United States—mail service, social secu- 
rity and old-age benefits and just about 
everything a U.S. citizen receives. There is 
however, a lovely exception. 

For the Puerto Rican it is all free. He does 
not pay a U.S. income tax. 

Munoz would like to maintain this best of 
all possible relationships, but he wants to 
make it permanent in a “culminated Com- 
monwealth.” Munoz also would like Puerto 
Rico to have the right to vote in presidential 
elections. This, of course, would be repre- 
sentation without taxation, a switch on a 
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sacred U.S. slogan which had to do with tax- 
ation without representation. 

The Governor will not go home without a 
bone. A bill has been introduced to create 
a study commission to decide whether 
changes would be made in the relationship 
between Puerto Rico and the United States. 
With this, Munoz has returned to San Juan 
where, according to his local press, he is 
sorely needed. 

Puerto Rico's “Operation Bootstrap,” 
which had been so ably administered by 
Teodoro Moscoso, is foundering. The econ- 
omy has grown but there is high unemploy- 
ment, Moscoso, who now heads the Alliance 
for Progress, is no longer available to run 
the economic development administration 
(Fomento). Moscoso permitted no politics. 
Now big labor has entered the picture and 
demands are frequent and, according to lo- 
cal businessmen, excessive. 

Examples: The House and Senate Labor 
Committees of the island's legislature are 
headed by union leaders. The island is wit- 
ness to investigation of alleged unfair labor 
practices by labor leaders themselves. Re- 
cently the sugar ind , mainstay of the 
economy and, since Castro’s foolishness, now 
on the verge of bringing new wealth to the 
island, found itself at the negotiating table 
with mediators appointed by the president 
of the union representing the sugar indus- 
try’s workers. Munoz remained mute about 
this. 

Fomento openly fears, and has so stated, 
that the Governor's labor policy may well 
wreck its chances of continuing to attract 
much-needed industry to the island. 

Whatever the future holds, it is plain that 
Munoz Marin doesn’t want statehood with 
its responsibilities and its loss of tax privi- 
leges. He prefers a status on which he can 
exercise a sort of benign—and he is a benign 
man—"“one-man democracy.” It is not an 
unusual idea for a Latin leader. But it won't 
work in Puerto Rico, and it shouldn't be 
considered for a U.S. possession. 

Nevertheless, Munoz is powerful enough 
and popular enough to have Wall Street and 
the State Department and some Members of 
Congress thoroughly worried. 


New Wheat Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, in spite 
of the fact that President Kennedy, Sec- 
retary Freeman, and legislative leaders 
of the Democratic Party in the Congress, 
have said there would be no new wheat 
legislation after the wheat referendum, 
I am convinced that a new wheat bill will 
be enacted into law before Congress ad- 
journs. In this connection, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post of Thursday, May 30, 
1963. This editorial seems to support my 
contentions in the matter, 

THE Farmers’ LESSON 

Income of American wheat growers in 1964 
simply cannot be allowed to decline $700 
million below 1962. The Congress knows it. 
The administration knows it. The wheat 
farmers know it. No matter how irritated the 
Government may be with the farmers for 
voting against a system of compulsory acre- 
age and marketing controls that probably 
would have produced an income of $2.3 bil- 
lion, the country will not be willing to stand 
by and allow to go into effect the only exist- 
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ing alternative plan under which income 
might be nearly a billion dollars less. 

Several proposals for an alternative plan 
have emerged in Congress and it is plain 
that there is recognition on the Hill that 
the country is not ready for such an eco- 
nomic disaster, It is not just a matter of 
rural prosperity that is Involved. Seventy- 
five percent of wheat acreage allotments are 
in the five northern States of Minnesota, 
Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
and the southern plains States of Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. Economic dis- 
aster cannot be inflicted upon this whole 
broad region without producing nationwide 
economic dislocation. 

The hardship imposed upon the wheat 
farmers would carry over to the growers of 
feed grains and livestock, all of whom ulti- 
mately would share in the certain distress. 
It is not possible to confine such a disloca- 
tion to one segment of agriculture. 

Nor is it possible to keep this sort of re- 
verse confined to one segment of the na- 
tional economy. All the 7 million workers 
engaged directly on farms will be hurt. And 
in addition, there will be effects on 6 million 
workers in the farm supply business and on 
10 million persons employed in transporting, 
processing, and distributing farm products. 
Farmers in 1960 spent $4.8 billion for feeds, 
$1.5 billion for fertilizer, and $3.4 billion for 
machines and vehicles. It is idle to sup- 
pose that their hardships will not be trans- 
ferred to their customers and suppliers. 

The U.S. Census calls only that part of 
the population living on farms or in cities 
of less than 2,500 rural, but a far better 
definition of rural is that of Prof. Andrew 
Hacker who points out that 90 million Amer- 
icans or nearly half the population still 
live on farms or in town with fewer than 
25,000 population. You cannot punish the 
wheat farmer without punishing rural 
America and you cannot punish rural Amer- 
ica without punishing the whole national 
economy, urban and rural alike. Disaster 
in the wheat belt would spread throughout 
rural America, make itself felt in unemploy- 
ment in agricultural suppliers and processors 
and then translate itself into rising unem- 
ployment in urban centers far from the farm 
regions. Farm income rose in 1962 nearly 
$750 million over 1961 and the Department 
of Agriculture estimated that this rise cre- 
ated 200,000 new jobs in the whole country. 
These workers and no one knows how many 
thousands more would be idled by the sort 
of farm depression that is going to happen 
unless the Government intervenes. 

It is too bad the farmers turned down 
Secretary Freeman's compulsory control 
plan. It may have been a good one. Ap- 
parently a lot of farmers would not have 
described it as Gladstone described the Con- 
stitution and probably it wasn’t the greatest 
work ever struck off by the hand of man. 
Anyway, it was voted down. A workable 
and acceptable alternative is needed. Farm- 
workers who get less than half the pay of 
urban workers are not overpaid and they 
deserve better of the country. They don't 
need to be taught a lesson“ and if they did, 
the lesson would be more costly than the 
country could afford. 


While Men Slept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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P 
HON. ED FOREMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, not that 
Americans intentionally want to give up 
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their freedom for communism, but be- 
cause we many times are far too com- 
placent about our freedom and our lib- 
erty and our country, we are uncon- 
sciously allowing freedom’s greatest en- 
emy to advance. We have freedom, 
sometimes which we tend to take for 
granted, because having had it so long, 
we are not really conscious of what it 
is. The real key is in the dignity of the 
individual and our right to choose. 
WHAT IS FREEDOM? 


Freedom is like a man standing at 
night opening the gate latch, and then 
sitting for awhile on the porch smoking 
his pipe before he goes to bed. Itis a 
righteous anger of the pulpits. It is the 
violence of an argument outside of an 
election poll. It is the unafraid faces 
of people looking out of the windows of 
a train as it speeds across the continent. 
It is the shoulders of a mountain sup- 
porting the sky; and the seas breaking 
over the wide sands somewhere; it is 
the air you breathe and the dirt that is 
in your garden. It is the lack of appre- 
hension at the sound of approaching 
footsteps outside your door. It is all the 
things you feel and cannot help feeling. 
Freedom—it is you, and just as freedom 
is you, just so do you determine whether 
you are going to continue to enjoy it. 

IT CAN BE LOST 

We must remember freedom is never 
more than one generation away from 
extinction, usually even closer. We did 
not get it passed to us in the blood 
stream or handed down like the grand- 
father clock—but through the blood, 
sweat, and tears of those before us. It 
must be fought for, protected, and hand- 
ed on for them to do the same, or one day 
we will spend our sunset years telling 
our children, and our children’s children, 
what it was once like in the United States 
when men were free. 

In accordance with this, I would like 
to include a very thought-provoking edi- 
torial, “While Men Slept”: 

Wate Men SLEPT 

“But while men slept, his enemy came and 
sowed tares among the wheat, and went his 
way.” 

Wiis ¥ on a boy, Gres iste Ones in oer 
neighborhood—a 4-year-old boy and his two 
baby sisters—were burned to death because 
the boy played with matches. The tragedy 
was caused not so much by the fact that this 
boy played with matches but his father was 
in the next room fast sleep when he should 
have been wide awake. The mother had 
gone shopping and would be back within 
the hour. But instead of watching the chil- 
dren, the father fell asleep and the horrible 
tragedy took place. 

That father was never the same since— 
neither was the mother. At night he often 
was haunted by vivid memories of that fatal 
fire and the mother seldom smiled after that 
dreadful day. 

This is also the story of the tragic advance 
of godless communism. “While men slept” 
can be written over the gravestones of na- 
tions that have succumbed to the total ty- 
Tranny of communism. 

While parents are sleeping, communism 
is sowing poisonous seeds to destroy their 
children’s faith in the family, in morality, 
in parental respect and obedience. A 

While ministers are sleeping, saying that 
all that is necessary to defeat communism 
is to preach the gospel, the enemy is sowing 
the tares of unbelief,-of evolution, of athe- 
ism, of attacks on the Bible, the virgin birth, 
and the deity of Christ. 
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While men sleep on their beds of tolerance, 
the enemy scatters the seeds of Red pro- 
paganda, of slanted articles, of half-truths 
and distortions, of smear-articles against 
American patriots. 

While men elected to high offices sleep, 
the mistaken are boring from within, ignor- 
ing the Constitution or changing it by means 
of misinterpretation and by destroying our 
free-enterprise system by outworn Socialist 
schemes. 

While some government department heads 
sleep, enemies infiltrate various offices, help 
each other into positions of power, protect 
each other and cover up for each other, and 
form and carry out policies that are in the 
interest of the enemy. 

While some boards of education sleep, 
educators in many schools, colleges and unl- 
versities are allowed to teach evolution, athe- 
ism, un-Americanism, Freudianiam, and the- 
orles that help bring about a totalitarian 
society. 

While millions of Americans sleep every 
week before their one-eyed idol, the enemy 
is hard at work organizing groups, 
Communist doctrine, carrying out the will 
of the Kremlin, making every sacrifice to 
destroy our Nation. 

While still other millions sleep before the 
silver screen, the enemy often is sowing his 
seed before their very eyes, without them 
realizing it, by means of films depicting 
shameless immorality, extolling vice and 
crime, mocking at chastity, patriotism, and 
old-fashioned Americanism. 

“While men slept. While men slept.” 

Will this be the epitaph on the tombstone 
of this the once greatest, most powerful, 
most envied, and most cherished nation in 


the history of the world? 
And what of you? 
Are you sleeping the sleep of death? (Edi- 
“Through to Victory,” February 1963.) 


Mr. Speaker, some Americans are not 
asleep. Some of those who have been, 
are awakening. One rugged and re- 
sourceful American who never has been, 
or never will be, Mr. A. L. Borden, of 
Tularosa, N. Mex., today sent me the fol- 
lowing poem that he has written and I 
include it for your reading and reflect- 
tion: 

Just AN OLD HNTIIn LI 
Tm just an old hillbilly 

With the soil right in my bones; 
But I am also very patriotic 

Ot which I make no bones. 


It looks to me I think I'm right 
We farmers have been asleep 
While asleep we've sown a seed 

We sure won't like to reap. 


We have let the Government take control 
And they will tell us what to do; 

With milk, potatoes, cotton, grain 
To mention just a few. 


They set the price, tell us when 
We can sell, sow or reap; 

We are all following the leader 
Like a bunch of crazy sheep. 


When a man accepts assistance 
When he is able to earn his way; 

Has lost his pride and manhood 
And is on the downward way. 


The farmers built this Nation 
Till about 50 years ago 

With orders from Washington; 
On when to reap, sell or sow. 


It’s about time we got in the furrow 
And plowed it straight and true; 

Tell the boneheads in Washington 
With their programs we are through. 


Who does your land belong to 
You or your Uncle Sam? 
If it’s yours, you'll work to keep it 
Or you're not worth a tinker’s dam. 
A. L. Borden, Tularosa, N. Mex. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK MINOR MARTIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the following article by Don- 
ald I. Rogers, New York Herald Tribune, 
May 19, 1963: 

Erz on Pvurrro Rico 

While attention in the Caribbean has been 
focused on Castro and Duvalier, another area 
strongman has been running into difficulties 
of a different type that may, in the long run, 
be as important to the Interests of the Unit- 
ed States as the ultimate fate of the Cuban 
Communist or the vyoodoo-practicing doctor. 

Luis Mufioz Marin, Governor of Puerto 
Rico, has seen his hopes wrecked for a plebi- 
scite this year that would permit Puerto 
Rico's voters to choose between three forms 
of government—continuation of its common- 
wealth status, independence or statehood. 

Because of the enormous U.S. investment 
of both public and private funds in the is- 
land, investment bankers and other Wall 
Street officials have been wa Puerto 
Rican developments with more than normal 
interest. 

Muñoz has been pressing for the plebiscite 
since late last year when, with White House 
blessings, he unyeiled the idea. With Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s support he had hoped to see 
the plebiscite bill through Congress quickly. 
But the Governor's plans for “perfecting the 
commonwealth,” as he described them, were 
received coldly, In numerous lobbying trips 
he found many Members of Congress unim- 
pressed by his arguments for a “culminated 
commonwealth” as opposed to statehood. 

What upset the lawmakers was the vague- 
ness of his proposals. Not clear, for example, 
is whether Mufioz’s so-called “culminated 
commonwealth” would foreclose statehood 
forever. Come Congressmen blanched when 
it was suggested that a culminated common- 
wealth would mean Puerto Rico had the right 
to make its own trade treaties—in effect, the 
right to conduct its own foreign policy. 

Even liberal Congressman Jimmy ROOSE- 
vet had to tell Muñoz that Congress couldn't 
go along with that. Nor, said Roosevetr, did 
he think Congress would pass any law that 
would permit Puerto Rico to decide whether 
it would or would not be bound by. Federal 
laws. Such is not a matter of choice for 
either State or possession. 

Mufioz’s argument for the right of self- 
determination has a difference. Under the 
present commonwealth status, Puerto Rico 
receives all of the benefits of association with 
the United States—mail service, social se- 
curity and old-age benefits and just about 
everything a U.S. citizen receives. There is 
however, a lovely exception. 

For the Puerto Rican it's all free. He does 
not pay a U.S. income tax. 

Mufioz would like to maintain this best 
of all possible relationships, but he wants to 
make it permanent in a “culminated com- 
monwealth.” Muñoz also would like Puerto 
Rico to have the right to vote in presidential 
elections. This, of course, would be repre- 
sentation without taxation, a switch on a 
sacred U.S. slogan which had to do with tax- 
ation without representation. 

The Governor won't go home without a 
bone. A bill has been introduced to create 
a study commission to decide whether 
changes should be made in the relationship 
between Puerto Rico and the United States. 
With this, Mufioz has returned to San Juan 
where, according to his local press, he is 
sorely needed. 
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Puerto Rico's “Operation Bootstrap,” 
which had been so ably administered by 
‘Teodoro Moscoso, is foundering. The econ- 
omy has grown but there is high unemploy- 
ment. Moscoso, who now heads the Alliance 
for Progress, is no longer available to run 
the economic development administration 
(Fomento). Moscoso permitted no politics. 
Now big labor has entered the picture and 
demands are frequent and, according to local 
businessmen, excessive. 

Examples: The house and senate labor 
committees of the island's legislature are 
headed by union leaders, The island is wit- 
ness to investigation of alleged unfair labor 
practices by labor leaders themselves. Re- 
cently the sugar industry, mainstay of the 
economy and, since Castro’s foolishness, now 
on the verge of bringing new wealth to the 
island, found itself at the negotiating table 
with mediators appointed by the president 
of the union representing the sugar in- 
dustry’s workers. Mufioz remained mute 
about this. 

Fomento openly fears, and has so stated, 
that the Governor’s labor policy may well 
wreck its chances of continuing to attract 
much-needed industry to the island. 

Whatever the future holds, it is plain that 
Mufioz Marin doesn't want statehood with 
its responsibilities and its loss of tax privi- 
leges. He prefers a status on which he can 
exercise a sort of benign—and he is a be- 
nign man—'‘one-man democracy.” It is not 
an unusual idea for a Latin leader, But 
it won't work in Puerto Rico, and it should 
not be considered for a U.S. possession, 

Nevertheless, Mufioz is powerful enough 
and popular enough to have Wall Street and 
the State Department and some Members of 
Congress thoroughly worried. 


We Can Have Sound Debt Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
very thoughtful article on the Federal 
debt and budget, which appeared re- 
cently in the Washington Post, the dis- 
tinguished economist, Paul Samuelson, 
has injected humor into a subject for 
which we usually reserve the greatest 
gravity. 

Professor Samuelson has used his 
humor wisely, however, to make the very 
important point that there is no rational 
reason to fear a public debt that grows 
indefinitely, provided that the economy 
grows at a rate which is at least as 
large. 

As Professor Samuelson states and 
supports: 

So long as the taxable base of the Amer- 
ican people keeps the needed balance of the 
public debt—and it will most certainly con- 
tinue to do so in these tormented cold-war 
years—the burden of the debt on President 
Eisenhower's grandchildren will remain a 
problem of urgency lower than that of DDT 
or of the unemployment all youth faces. 


Mr. Speaker, this is an important con- 
tribution to an important public issue. 
Not only that, I think our colleagues will 
find the approach refreshing. 
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We Can Have Sounn Dest Pontcy 
(By Paul A. Samuelson) 


To become an expert on economies, one 
used to have to study for years, bone up on 
history, master statistics, learn German and 
French, and cut down on dancing and play- 
ing golf during those years when dancing 
and golf are most enjoyable. 

But World War II changed all that. The 
test as to whether a man was a good econ- 
omist came to be boiled down to the simple 
question: “Have you ever met a payroll?” 
This created what Pareto would call a “cir- 
culation among the elite.” 

The self-employed were instantly disen- 
franchised. Down from the walls came the 
pictures of Adam Smith and Alexander Ham- 
Uton; up went the portraits of John J. 
Raskob and Ivar Krueger. Emerson’s man, 
who built a better mousetrap, found the 
world beating a path to his door—not for 
mousetraps but for advice on the sensa- 
tional problem of the Indian rupee and the 
notorious law of diminishing returns. 

Since economic wisdom is the rarest good 
in the gross national product, this payroll 
criterion had a great virtue of increasing 
over Friday afternoon, so to speak—the coun- 
try’s inventory of economic brains one 
thousandfold. But that was only the begin- 
ning. An even better doctrine has finally 
been evolved. 

Today, to understand the intricacies of 
the national debt or the capital-output ratio 
it is no longer enough for an economist to 
meet a payroll; he, I mean she, must also 
be able to bake an angelfood cake or at least 
thaw out frozen mashed potatoes. The 
prophet of this new doctrine is Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER, who said in a recent 
speech that he would rather have any house- 
wife in his audience on the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers than Chairman Walter W. 
Heller. The applause was deafening. 

But this is not a mere opening from the 
right. Leon Keyserling, whom few will accuse 
of being against the little man, indepen- 
dently opined aloud that his cook knew more 
economics than President Kennedy’s coterie 
of advisers. Here we have the making of a 
united front, a new nattonal consensus. 

Despite the natural tendency for the vic- 
tim of technological progress to resent his 
own Darwinian demise, I embrace the new 
Sylvias, who shall not only sing our country’s 
songs but also write its laws. The League of 
Women Voters has always done its homework 
better than have the Lions and the Elks, 
Out of the mouths of grown-up babies comes 
wisdom. The invisible hand of Adam Smith 
is the hand that rocks the cradle and trumps 
the ace. 

I propose therefore to discuss, in one brief 
lesson, what every woman should know about 
the public debt. This is a lesson never out 
of season, 

There is some analogy between public fi- 
mance and private finance. A mother can 
spend her money wastfully; so can a gov- 
ernment. A bride can spend too much; so 
can a government. The absence of financial 
discipline can result in trouble and even in 
disaster. 

There is also some lack of analogy between 
private finance and public finance—just as 
there is some lack of analogy between run- 
ning a business for profit and a family for 
welfare. General Mills recently said “We 
have lopped off this year N million dollars 
of sales, because they cost more than they 
were worth; there is no sense in spinning 
the wheels just for motions’ sake. This is 
a proper statement for a socially-productive 
business firm to make. 

But a housewife cannot say she will elim- 
inate a twin this quarter or shut down tem- 
porarily on the business of education any 
more than the president of Harvard feels he 
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must throw in the sponge because the uni- 
versity has never paid its way in the last 300 
years and has never been able to claim the 
clean profit-and-loss statement of Arthur 
Murray’s dancing school. 

Women, perhaps better than men, know 
that life is a going concern. There is no 
rational reason to fear a public debt that 
grows indefinitely—say at an annual rate of 
2 percent per year averaged over a decade— 
provided the economy grows at as large an 
average rate, or at the 4-percent rate which 
prudent judgment shows to be feasible. 

To believe that disaster lies in this direc- 
tion is to believe in old-husbands’ tales. 
But the poor dears cannot seem to under- 
stand. So we must put it in the form of an 
anology—the only analogy with private 
finance that brings fast relief to those trou- 
bled in their viscera by pseudoanxieties con- 
nected with the public debt. 

American Telephone & Telegraph is a 
great stock; even poor widowers can trust it. 
A.T. & T. has been accumulating bond debt 
for the last half century. Forty years from 
now its bonded indebtedness and interest 
charges can, with confidence, be estimated 
to be up by 300 percent. Is this unsound? 
No. Even if the telephone poles and switch- 
boards that were bought out of A.T. & T. “s 
deficit financing were incapable of being sold 
to other industry, so long as the phone re- 
ceipts of A. T. & T. can be confidently ex- 
pected to rise faster over the decades than 
its debt service charges, there is no debt 
problem. 

So it is with the American Nation, The 
true problems of fiscal policy are twofold: 

Discipline to insure we get the proper 
scope, and what is not the same thing, the 
proper efficiency in Government. 

Dosage, to insure that surpluses and defi- 
cits strike the needed balance between slug- 
gish growth with unemployment and fever- 
ish inflation with catastrophic gold drain. 

So long as the taxable base of the Ameri- 
can people keeps the needed balance of the 
public debt—and it will most assuredly con- 
tinue to do so in these tormented cold-war 
years—the burden of the debt on the backs 
of President Eisenhower's grandchildren 
will remain a problem of urgency lower than 
that of DDT or of the unemployment all 
youth faces. 

If this is not precisely what they are say- 
ing down at the office, it is time the poor 
dears checked back with headquarters for 
proper briefing. 


Armed Services Day Address by Rear 
Adm. Robert J. White, U.S. Navy, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks, I include an eloquent ring- 
ing sermon on God and country delivered 
on Armed Services Day on May 19, 1963, 
to members of the U.S. Marine Corps at 
Albany, Ga., by Rear Adm.—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr—Robert J. White, C.H.C., U.S. 
Navy, retired, former dean of Catholic 
University Law School and a veteran of 
World War I and World War II. 

Without regard to race, color or creed, 
the sermon of Rear Admiral Msgr. 
White is one that appeals to all Ameri- 
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cans from the angle of both religion and 

patriotism. 

ARMED SERVICES Day ADDRESS BY REAR ADM. 
Rosert J. Warre, U.S. Navy, RETRED +» 

It is fitting that we observe Armed Services 
Day in this solemn religious service. The 
majestic music, the rich vestments, the 
ancient ceremonies, the national colors, and 
the gallant standards of your Marine Corps 
combine together to lift the heart and re- 
vive long memories of your glorious tradi- 
tion “Semper Fidelis.” As brothers, we 
meet to worship God the Father of us all. 
As comrades in arms, we pledge anew our 
devotion to our beloved Nation. 

Now, religion and military service are 
natural allies. For religion renders faith, 
obedience, and love to God. While military 
service renders loyalty, obedience, and will- 
ing sacrifice to our native land. Truly there 
is an identity of disciplines in religion 
and in military service. When either one 
fails, the other is weakened. But combining 
together effectively they bring an invincible 
power to religion and to military service. 

Both religion and military service require 
an assent of the mind in a motivating be- 
lief, a daily development in discipline and 
obedience to authority, a constant con- 
sciousness of duty, and an unfailing spirit of 
brotherhood which in the highest sense is 
the virtue of charity. 

Moreover the Marine Corps and the Chris- 
tian religion share significant symbols. For 
as the globe in your symbol depicts the 
worldwide mission of the Marines; so the 
globe in religion depicts the worldwide sov- 
ereignty of God, creator and judge. Likewise 
the anchor common to both was used by the 
adventurous St. Paul to describe religion as 
“This hope we have as a sure and firm 
anchor of the soul.” Again your eagle sym- 
bolic of daring and lofty consecration finds 
its counterpart in many cathedrals through- 
out the world as the symbol of the young, 
generous, and loyal St. John who bravely 
remained by Christ on the cross when other 
apostles had fied in cowardice. Finally the 
inscription “Semper Fidelis"—from the cen- 
turies-old Latin—bids both the young ma- 
rine and soldier of Christ to be valiant and 
forever loyal in the hardships, temptations, 
and dangers which test the young man in 
the ordeal through which he must need 
struggle as a true marine and a true soldier 
of Christ to hold fast to his ideals and be- 
come worthy of the accolade “Semper 
Fidelis.” 

As you know, the Marine Corps manual 
demands unswerving loyalty to the Nation, 
alert attention to duty, maintenance of dis- 
olpline by personal example in behavior and 
performance, and the preservation of the 
traditional spirit of comradeship and broth- 
erhood in arms—all these constitute a credo 
similar to the demands of religious belief. 

No monument to our honored dead is as 
enduring as our prayers that their souls may 
rest in peace with God together with our 
solemn pledge to maintain the patriotic 
ideals for which they fought and died. 

Thus this morning, as sons of God we 
humbly acknowledge our human faults and 
weaknesses and pray for forgiveness and for 
fortitude for the future. As military men 
we pray for greater strength and firmer res- 
olution to render willing sacrifice—so neces- 
sary now and in the future for the survival 
and progress of the American nation under 
God. It is well for all of us to remember 
that proud traditions cannot live on the 
memories of the past alone. Such tradi- 
tions wither and die unless they are kept 
alive and nourished. Only our geenrous 
sacrifices in the present can assure the su- 
premacy of freedom in the future. 

Unfortunately, too many are inclined to 
take the American heritage for granted and 
as a spendthrift heir squander the precious 
heritage. They are loud in their demands 
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for rights. They are silent and neglectful 
in the matter of their duties. They forget 
that more precious than gold or silver or 
accumulated wealth is our heritage of faith 
in God and our tradition of American self- 
sacrifice to protect our homes and our Na- 
tion. We live in a time when contemporary 
historians are complaining that too many 
young men have grown soft in the pleasures 
of prosperity. Far from being satisfied— 
they are sliding into a series of discontents 
with a doubtful view of the power of ideals 
and sacrifice and a cynical disregard of the 
duties of patriotism. This erosion of Amer- 
ican character can bode ill for the future of 
our country. In dramatic contrast to such 
wordly selfishness stands the long record of 
the Marine Corps of young men eager to 
serve, disciplined and brave, consecrated in 
a comradeship even unto death “No greater 
loye hath any man than to lay down his 
life for his friend.” Now my service in the 
military has taken me at times into the of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Commandant of the Marines. 
The headquartres of your Commandmant of 
Marines is unique. For in addition to the 
many bemedaled battle standards, the room 
is enriched with lifesize murals which line 
the walls depicting-the coloroful history of 
your Marine Corps. This is indeed a his- 
toric shrine. One feels that he is standing 
in a sacred sanctuary hallowed by the patri- 
otic sacrifices of young men who willingly 
braved the danger, suffered hardships and 
met death “Semper Fidelis.” Valiantly they 
stood determined to preserve this Nation 
founded in freedom and dedicated to Al- 
mighty God. 

We have been living now for several years 
and will continue to live in the foreseeable 
future in a period described by the un- 
thinking as a cold war. Temperature labels 
of hot or cold are dangerous self-deception. 
The fact is that we are at war—in a struggle 
of ideologies which will determine whether 
freedom in our time can survive. The mem- 
ories of Korea, Berlin, Hungary, Indochina, 
Cuba, Vietnam, and Laos must be kept alive 
as constant reminders of the avowed pur- 
poses of those hostile forces which are de- 
termined to destroy liberty and rule the world 
in tyranny. To be sure they sometimes mask 
their evil purposes with pious professions of 
peaceful purposes in coexistence. History in 
our own day gives the lie to such a fraud. 
The millions of conquered peoples remind us 
of the grim choices which we and all other 
freemen must make—tyranny or liberty— 
government by decree or by due process of 
law—slavery or freedom—atheism enforced 
by the state or divine faith in the sacred 
liberty of conscience in the individual. Un- 
happily in our day, too many have grown 
weary because the promised goals of world 
war victories have too often proved to be only 
mirages in our quest for the springs of secu- 
rity and peace. Moreover, they resent rightly 
the ingratitude for our mammoth help to 
poor peoples in the world. America has in- 
deed been an apostle of charity. However, 
any surrender to such disappointment and 
weariness can only produce a dangerous 
weakening of the Nation's will to preserve 
freedom at all costs—with sacrifices however 
heavy—in these and all the days to come. 
We need then to review our past, to recall 
the sacrifices that were necessary to make 
this Government strong, and to analyze the 
true meaning of American freedom in the 
light of religion and military service. 

What then is the sanction of your Améri- 
can citizenship in the light of reason and re- 
ligion? Now it is elementary that Almighty 
God ordained in the creation of the natural 
order that the individual be dependent upon 
cooperation with others in his family, in his 
community, in his business, and in his re- 
lations with state and nation. Indeed it is 
self-evident that an individual who attempts 
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to liye and work alone could never even sur- 


ican nation is relatiyel bar ord 

v young. Yet—in 
addition to the 8 dedication of a 
government under God and the law this Na- 
tion has risen to power, and wealth, and so- 
cial justice by peaceful steps through the 
force of law. But our material greatness is 
not the true measure of our stability and 
strength. Our true greatness lies in enshrin- 
ing the Christian concept of the individual 
as free, equal, and made in the image of 
God—a true personality endowed with in- 
alienable rights. The American Constitu- 
tion’s protection of the individual's right to 
worship as he wishes, to be free in the en- 
joyment of his faculties—to live and to work 
where he wills; freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press, the guarantee against un- 
reasonable search and seizure and the sweep- 
ing protection of one’s life, liberty, and prop- 
erty by the requirements of due process of 
law—all enshrine the Christion concept of 
man as an individual endowed by God with 
inalienable rights—of which he cannot be 
deprived either by a majority or an omnip- 
otent state. This constitutes the priceless 
American heritage. 

Now if discipline, routines and hardship 
tempt a young man to complain, let him 
read and understand these rights again and 
compare his American life with millions of 
youths whom godless tyranny has deprived 
of the strength and consolation of religion; 
has condemned to the occupation and to 
the living place decided by the state; has 
sealed his lips of any freedom of discussion: 
made a mockery of any claim to privacy in 
family life; has turned brother against 
brother; and boldly repudiated any pretense 
of equal protection in due process of law. 
In the light of the historical situation which 
we face, let all Americans come to realize 


tion, and worth of military service—the only 

guarantee for the survival of freedom in our 

time. God's sanction is upon your military 

„ nr 
om. 

Thus in our dedication to the preserva- 
tion of constitutional freedom under God— 
we vindicate our debts to those who have 
left us this rich American heritage. More- 
over we justify the hopes of our new gen- 
erations. For ourselves we can, in good con- 
science, face the future confident and un- 
afraid because we have obeyed the prophet's 
command “Not to be dismayed but to take 


to those who walk in His law and in His love 
“semper fidelis.” 


Wheat Plan Crushed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Abilene, Kans., Reflector- 
Chronicle which voices several sound 
reasons for the defeat of the adminis- 
tration’s wheat program by the Nation's 
wheat farmers and at the same time em- 
phasizes the importance of united action 
in seeking a responsible solution to a 
problem which just will not go away by 
wishing it so. 
WHEAT PLAN CRUSHED 

Reaction to the smashing defeat dealt the 
Kennedy administration's attempt to solve 
the wheat problem is varied and speculative. 
Wheat farmers who apparently put their in- 
dependence above all gave a clearcut answer. 
The proposed new wheat program for 1964 
didn't get even a simple majority, while a 
two-thirds favorable vote nationally was re- 
quired to put it into effect. 

Dickinson County wheat farmers voted ap- 
proximately 2% to 1 against the Government 
plan. This was a higher percentage than 
many counties of the State. It carried at 
only one voting place (Hope and Ridge town- 
ships) in the county and there it was vir 
tually a stand-off at 89-83. 

What happens now is the big question. 

It’s not only what the old time Free“ 
markets might do, but what the Congress 
will do. First reaction by the administration, 
from President Kennedy on down, was one 
of stunned hurt, The administration threat- 
ened that if the program conceived by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman failed, no other 
action would be taken—or In blunter terms, 
let the farmers stem in their own juice. 

Political realities may dictate otherwise, 
however. If the Democrats block Repub- 
lican proposals for a reasonable substitute 
wheat plan more acceptable to the farmers 
it could throw the 1964 election into doubt. 
The Kennedy administration already is in 
trouble in the South and could not afford to 
lose much ground in the agriculture Midwest. 

Senator CarLson of Kansas has said he will 
cosponsor a proposal to continue the present 
wheat program for another year to give Con- 
gress time to work out a compromise plan. 

Many apparently voted against the Free- 
man plan because they felt it went too far 
down the road to complete Federal control, 
a road they would not be able to retrace to 
freedom. Many others no doubt voted “no” 
because they had confidence that Congress 
would enact new legislation in their interests. 

One result can be told for sure: The farm 


farmers would like to see the farm problem” 
solved, but not at the obvious expense of 
their own freedom of action. 

One experienced farm observer said the re- 
sounding defeat given the wheat proposal 
represents long pentup emotions against 
Government controls of agriculture. It 
should not be interpreted, however, as a de- 
mand to throw the Government out entirely, 
but a warning that this is the time for a 
halt toward greater regimentation. 

This was the first time a nationwide cam- 
paign ever was waged over a wheat ref- 
erendum. It was the first time the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ever mobilized all the 
forces at its command to pressure farmers 
to vote the way it directed—for the wheat 
proposal. 

It should also be a signal that all the farm 
organizations would do better to get together 
and help Congress write 225 right kind of 
farm legislation, instead of opposing each 
other like in a political campaign. It is diffi- 
cult for Congress to solve the wheat or any 
other problem when the farmers themselves 
can’t agree on what they want. 
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On Eminent Men and Political Slogans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Barrett McGurn which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune, of Sunday, 
May 26, 1963, with reference to Hon. 
James A. Farley, chairman of the board 
of the Coca-Cola Export Corp.: 

On EMINENT MEN AND POLITICAL SLOGANS 
(By Barrett McGurn) 

Who have been the greatest men of a life- 
time passed hobnobbing with the world’s 
most eminent? 

What is a man to make of the political 
Slogans for which he fought with tenacious 
partisanship? 

How does.one of the master American 
politicians of all time sum up a life from 
the vantage point of his 75th birthday? 

James A. “Jim” Farley, the man whose 
straw hat has become a political trademark, 
took the questions one at a time in his 
handsome skyscraper office at 515 Madison 
Avenue, where he is board chairman of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp. The interview was 
a few days premature. Mr. Farley will be 75 
on Thursday. 


Well, let's see. Herbert Hoover (whose 
ouster from the White House was Jim's 
achievement in 1932, at least in good part). 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt (with whom Mr, 
Parley broke clamorously in 1940). Franco 
(“the courage of a bank burglar”). Ken- 
nedy (“better qualified beforehand than any 
other President in American history and, I 
believe, with his greatest accomplishments 
still ahead). 

Mr. Parley named 11, The others: 

Charles de Gaulle, 

Former President Eisenhower. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Pope John XXIII. 

The late Pius XII. 

ON A BOOST—FROM A REPUBLICAN 


Political slogans? The man who did so 
much to put at least one of them into the 
pages of American history books was skep- 
tical. 

“The New Deal? The Old Deal. The New 
Frontier. The Republicans. I think those 
are just names given to the activities of a 
period.” 

His meaning, he indicated, was that each 
generation of American administrators 
tackles the same problems. One emphasis 
may be needed one term and another the 
next, but certain issues dictate more or less 
the same handling. (“Which foot should 
we use, the left or the right? We need both. 
Both feet must be planted firmly.”) 

The great secret of these years? Friend- 
ship. And for that the former Postmaster 
General had a story he has always kept off 
the record through the years, the Lale of how 
a Republican broke party loyalty to give Jim 
his start. Fora half century Mr. Farley has 
kept that Republican's secret, but now five 
decades later there is no harm in telling it 
if the revered friend's anonymity is protected 
by a little vagueness. This is the story: 

When Jim Farley was a high school student 
in Stony Point, Rockland County, a girl 
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classmate died. The father of the teenager 
was a storekeeper, a local Republican boss. 
To Jim, who had been raised around his 
family shop and tavern as a fierce Democrat, 
any Republican Party officer was light years 
removed from him, but Jim felt sorry, He 
wrote a letter of condolence. 

Three years later, at 21, Jim ran for the 
office of Stony Point town clerk. A friend 
astonished him on one of the final days of 
the campaign with this question: 

“How come X (the bereaved boss) is out 
working for you?“ 


ON FRIENDSHIP AND GREEN INK 


Nothing could have surprised the young 
Democrat more, but the night of his victory 
he went to the enemy store to thank his 
mysterious benefactor. The boss was 
shocked. He had campaigned for Jim only 
among his own relatives, people he had 
thought he could trust with his dangerous 
antiparty secret. At first the boss denied the 
charge. Certainly he had not helped any 
Democrat. Then he confessed. 

“Yes,I did. You know, when my daughter 
died you were the only one who wrote to me. 
I will always help you whatever office you 
run for, as long as I live.” 

The town clerkship started young Farley 
on a road leading to the State and National 
chairmanships of the Democratic Party. The 
incident of the opposition boss taught him 
two things: “Friendship, and the fact that 
you need to be a friend to make a friend.” 

Letters? At 75 Mr. Farley sends 100 of 
them each day; congratulations, letters of 
sympathy, a word or two to an army of 
friends passing along the latest Farley article 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, one or two 
lines followed by “Jim” in Irish-green ink. 

“Curious thing about condolences," Mr. 
Farley never ceases to be surprised by the 
behavior of his fellows. “I send 500 or 600 a 
year, and less than half are acknowledged. 
I don't know why people neglect to do that.“ 

As long as American history is studied, 
scholars will take note of the way Jim Farley, 
the son of the Stony Point Irish-American 
tavernkeeper, crossed the United States in 
1931 making friends and building an organ- 
ization for New York's Governor, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

“I contacted 17 States in 20 days. I slept 
16 nights in pullmans. I did Indiana, Dlinoils, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota I saw some 
Kansas people too, I think. 

Was it true he remembered all those men 
and women and everything about them, their 
children, their jobs, their hopes, their wor- 
ries? Did he use memory aids? 

“Memory aids, no. Remember all of them, 
no. But I did remember thousands.” 

One trick helped through the years, People 
have a strange way about them. If they 
hear there is a Jim Farley who has a filing 
cabinet memory, they try him on it: “I 
bet you don’t know who T am.” Well, to what 
would have been their disappointment, that 
has all too often been true. But Mr. Farley 
has long had a way of handling the situation. 
When he sees the eye gleam of the approach- 
ing test, he thrusts out his great Stony Brook 
ballplayer's hand and says, “My name's Jim 
Farley. What's yours?” 

ON MR. HOOVER AND THE DEPRESSION 


For those who do not mean to try him, 
Mr. Farley bas a parallel approach, A sub- 
art in the field of friendship is, says Mr. 
Farley, “to make it easy for them.” 

“I will notice people in eleyators nudging 
one another and looking. I turn to them, 
tell them my name and ask them where 
they're from. They may say, for example, 
Racine, Wis. Then Ill ask about someone 
I know there. It pleases people.” 

Is the day of nationwide acquaintance- 
ships and friendships finished now that Gov- 
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ernment ls so big and the country’s popula- 
tion is soaring toward 200 million? 

“No, It's easier than it was for me in 1931. 
With the airplane you can do now in a 
day or so what took me 20 days. You can 
have breakfast in Seattle, lunch in Portland, 
supper in San Francisco. It's easier." 

To sum up the question of political friend- 
ships: 

“You have to like people. You have to 
be willing to meet and talk with all kinds, 
with different personalities. And you have 
to know intuitively how to handle them and 
whom you can trust. You can tell that ina 
man's eyes, by the expression on his face— 
those who are lying to you, those in whom 
you can place implicit confidence. The big 
thing in politica is loyalty.” 

To go back to his list of greats, why Her- 
bert Hoover? It was the campaign machine 
masterminded by Jim Farley which hound- 
ed Herbert Hoover out of the White House 
with the charge that he had falsely prom- 
ised a “chicken in every pot” and that he 
had ludicrously predicted “grass would grow 
in [Democratic] streets.” 

“I have no apologies for 1931,” said Mr. 
Parley, “but I think Mr. Hoover understands. 

I got to know him very well working with 
him on the Hooyer Commission in 1952." 

Mr. Farley's Judgment now about the 88- 
year-old Mr. Hoover, 32 years after the de- 
pression campaign? 

“In my opinion he is one of the most un- 
selfishly patriotic Americans I have ever been 
privileged to meet, I have great admiration 
for him. My admiration grows with the 
passing of the years,” 

And “Mr. Roosevelt“? Each of his refer- 
ences to the President of 1932 to 1945 was 
with the correct, distant form of Mr. Roose- 
velt." Books have been written about how 
Jim Parley felt socially snubbed by the ele- 
gant Roosevelts of Hyde Park, and about the 
manner in which the Postmaster General es- 
pecially suffered affronts he felt were given 
to his beloved late wife who had been Eliza- 
beth Finnegan. Why was “Mr. Roosevelt“ 
on Jim's list of greats? 

“I do think that the advances made during 
his first 8 great years were the most impor- 
tant in the history of American politics, the 
most important In the history of our coun- 


* * 

Jim Farley ran for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination himself in 1940 in an 
unsuccessful effort to head off the third 
term. 

ON FALLING OUT WITH FDR. 


“I was against the third term in caucus 
and I was against it on the floor of the 
convention. I was not really a serious candi- 
date, however. I put my name up only be- 
cause John Garner wouldn't allow his name 
to go in unless I put mine too.” 

Yet with all that said, Mr, Roosevelt “gave 
great leadership to the country during the 
war period.” 

"I have always felt that if he hadn't served 
the third and fourth terms—naturally now 
he will be criticized in the years to follow 
about Yalta and Teheran; it's easy for peo- 
ple to criticize decisions in which they didn’t 
have to take part—if he hadn't served the 
third and fourth terms he would have been 
remembered as the greatest President we 
have ever had, even greater than Washing- 
ton and Lincoln.” 

A tall picture of a solemn-faced F.DR. 
stared across from the opposite wall as 
Mr. Farley spoke. A sea of other photo- 
graphs radiated out from either side and 
around the four walls, Farley and an aging 
Hoover, Farley and an amiable Truman, a 
grave Farley and a President Ken- 
nedy, an early Roosevelt Cabinet meeting al- 
ready looking ancient and inscribed: “To 
Jim Farley, F. DR., 1933.” 

Farley's other wonder men? 

MacArthur—"I always felt that General 
MacArthur was the greatest military man 
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this country has ever produced, And one 
of the finest minds it has ever produced.” 

Truman—"He is certain to go down in 
history as one of the greatest Presidents. 
He made at least 8 or 10 important decisions 
taking great courage. He has the courage of 
a lion.” (Which decisions? The Hiroshima 
bomb? The costly Marshall plan? The 
NATO involvement? The Korean war? The 
Greek war? The recall of General MacAr- 
thur? I'd rather not list them.“) 


ON KENNEDY AND DYNASTY ISSUE 


Kennedy—“I think he was better equipped 
to shoulder the responsibility of the Presi- 
dency than any of the others before him. 
Better than Mr. Roosevelt? Why sure. Ken- 
nedy's knowledge of history, his political ex- 
perience, his war activities, his keen mind, 
his personality, all of these factors. I be- 
lieve that he will go down as one of the 
great Presidents. And I sincerely believe 
that his ‘greatest achievements lle in the 
years ahead.” (The dynasty issue? “In my 
opinion it will have no effect on his reelec- 
tion.“) 

That controversial Franco on the list of 
the best? 

“I still believe General Franco has given 
to his country leadership it could not have 
been given by anybody else. He has helped 
peace in Europe. The nations mere are very 
happy with the way Spain has acted and, 
in my opinion, justly so.” 

Eisenhower, another Republican Presi- 
dent? : 

“He has been very friendly to me. I have 
for him the greatest admiration and affec- 
tion. President Eisenhower's military lead- 
ership will always be remembered.” 

Is Mr. Farley at 75 an exponent of the big 
business he fought as a youth? The answer 
wound through many considerations, the 
two-party system, party loyalty, the differ- 
ences between the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties and between Conservatives and 
Progressives. The gist of the reply was this: 

The Democratic Party even under the New 
Deal was less an enemy of business than 
some people think. The Democratic Party 
by and large is the organization of the “down 
trodden.” ‘The Republican organization is 
or was under the control of big business. 
Mr. Farley would not think of opposing 
“business” any more than he would dream of 
abandoning an almost religious faith in the 
Democratic Party. He does not think there 
is any contradiction, and he does not even 
feel he should be denounced by liberal Dem- 
ocratic writers as a party conservative. 

“I don't know why they call me a hide- 
bound conservative,” he said. “I never op- 
posed any of the legislation in Mr. Roose- 
velt's first 100 days. In the years before and 
after that I supported every piece of legisla- 
tion put up in New York State by Smith, 
Roosevelt and Lehman. For Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first 8 years I supported everything, includ- 
ing even the court (packing) fight, which I 
didn’t agree with. I never knew about the 
court bill until I read about it in the news- 
papers. I was not at the Cabinet meeting 
when he announced it. 

ON THE USES OF PATRONAGE 


“And when I say supported everything, I 
mean that I did more to get it through than 
anyone else except the President and Vice 
President Garner. I was the one who dealt 
with the Co en and Senators when 
there was a holdup on any of the legisla- 
tion. I don’t mind saying that I used the 
power of patronage to get the bills through. 
We withheld * * * until we got the program. 
We did it because we felt it was in the best 
interests of the country. 

“And since I left Washington I haven't 
had any political position at all.“ 

The Democrats as the foes of big business? 

“No, no generation of American business 
was ever helped more than by Mr. Roosevelt 
in the years Just after 1933, through his 
banking legislation, his bills during the 100 
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days, the way he saved the banks, the way 
he saved the insurance companies. No ad- 
ministration ever did more to save the 
capitalistic system. And of course I believe 
in business, I believe that this country's 
greatness is because of the free enterprise 
system. It is because of the work of sin- 
cere, honest, aggressive men.” 

The differences then between the parties? 
Do we have four parties: Dixiecrats, liberal 
northern Democrats, Barry Goldwater Re- 
publicans, Nelson Rockefeller Republicans? 
What is the key to the question of party 
loyalty? - 

“Four parties? No. We have two major 
parties and I hope we always will have only 
two. I firmly believe in two parties. I be- 
lieve there is room for all shades of political 
opinion in both parties. Room for them 
and we do have them.“ 

An experience one day with a lady in Paris 
summed up the complicated question for 
Mr. Farley. 

The feminine inquisitor had one pointed 
question. Why did Mr, Farley support Mr. 
Roosevelt in his campaign for the third and 
fourth terms despite Mr. Farley's own per- 
sonal vigorous disapproval of both ventures? 
("I voted for Hull at the convention in 1940 
and Senator Byr) even though he wasn't a 
candidate in 1944.“ 

“I explained that even though I didn't 
believe in the third and fourth terms, that 
I did believe in majority rule. But she kept 
pressing me. She said that I wasn't a good 
American, that I wasn't patriotic. It's dif- 
ficult to explain party loyalty, party responsi- 
bility, Why you always support the nominees 
of your party. Then I pulled something out 
that I had read sometime in a book some- 
where, I said, ‘I did it because of prejudice 
and ignorance.’ That seemed to be satis- 
factory. It settled the argument. At least 
she stopped.” 

If Mr. Farley was always loyal to the party 
of his parents, the party of the immigrants 
of the last century, the party of the down- 
trodden, had it always been loyal to him? 
Had he ever thought of changing to the party 
of the Hoovers, the party of the Eisenhowers? 

ON GRATITUDE AND GREATNESS 


A shadow of certain sad memories filckered 
for an instant on the broad features of the 
tall ambassador of soft drinks. 

“You know,” he said, “there are some who 
achieve, who feel they have done it all alone. 
They forget that many others have sacrificed 
for them. I have seen it many times, how a 
few gather around a man and how those few 
become thousands and then how those thou- 
sands become hundreds of thousands.” 

Sometimes the leader of the hundreds of 
thousands forgets the selfiess aid who rallied 
the first few and and the first few thousands, 

“But I have never said that I have been 
shabblly treated by the leadership of my 
party. I did believe that I could have won 
the race for Senator in New York in 1956 if 
I had been nominated, and that I could have 
been elected Governor in 1960. I will never 
know why Bob Wagner and the others 

me. Yet I will never complain for 
I feel that all I have I owe to my party. I 
would not be here, I never would have gone 
anywhere, if it had not been for my party 
starting back there in Stony Point.” 


Zionist Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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onb, I include a resolution adopted unan- 
imously by the Baltimore District of the 
Zionist Organization of America on May 
15, 1963: 

E RESOLUTION 

Whereas Arab leaders, now federating in 
military alliance, have formally renewed 
their threat to destroy Israel; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union is providing 
Arab States with bombers, fighters, subma- 
rines, tanks, torpedo boats, and missiles; and 

Whereas German scientists are helping the 
United Arab Republic to produce guided 
ground-to-ground missiles; and 

Whereas Western governments are provid- 

unconditional economic assistance to 
Arab States, despite their war preparations 
and their refusal to meet Israel in direct 
peace negotiations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we appeal to the President 
and the Congress for these measures: 

A firm security guarantee by the United 
States committing our Government to move 
swiftly to deter and prevent any aggression. 

The grant of arms to Israel to insure an 
arms balance and to enable Israel to defend 
herself and deter attack. This is imperative 
until such time as the Arab States halt their 
arms acquisitions. 

Continued economic assistance to help 
raise the living standards of the peoples of 
the area. 

Careful administration of our aid program 
to insure that none of our assistance is 
diverted to finance preparations for aggres- 
sion. Our aid program must not assist bel- 
ligerent countries which threaten the peace 
of their neighbors. 

Resistance to the Arab boycott and Arab 

and insistence that Arab leaders 
meet thelr United Nations Charter obliga- 
tions to negotiate a peace settlement with 
Israel. 

Action to hasten the rehabilitation and 
training of the Arab refugees and their re- 
settlement in lands where there is room and 
opportunity for them. 

We urge our Government to counteract 
incitement to hate and preparation for war. 
It ts right to press for Arab-Israel coopera- 
tion and peace negotiations. It is wrong to 
be defeatist and to acquiesce in a continued 
state of belligerence. We must press for an 
Arab-Israel peace with a firm policy, clearly 
announced and vigorously pursued; be it 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 


Mob Action Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. BRUCE ALGER - 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr, Speaker, those who 
are not responsible, for whatever laud- 
able goal, for encouraging mob action 
should pause to consider where disre- 
spect of law and legal procedures will 
lead us. The following column by Max 
Freedman in the May 29 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star, reminds all 
ring leg of the grave responsibilities 
we face: 
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MERCHANTS OF HATE IN THE UNITED STATES: 
RALLY or Nazi-Tyre GROUP IN YORKVILİE 
Is BELIEVED RAISING LARGE Issves 

(By Max Freedman) 

The rally in Yorkville over the weekend 
raises larger issues than those posed by this 
challenge of the neo-Nazis in a local setting. 
The demonstration was intended to be the 
signal for similar incitements against Jews 
and Negroes in other parts of the country. 
Nothing was omitted by the National Renals- 
sance Party to make its challenge flagrant 
and unmistakable. 

It chose a district in New York that in the 
years’ before 1939 often saw organized vio- 
lence and intimidation carried out by the 
Bundist movement which drew its inspira- 
tion from Nazi Germany. In dress and de- 
portment the members of the new party 
plainly modeled themselves on the storm 
troopers. Their meeting was widely adver- 
tised amid circumstances of civic protest 
which heralded the fighting which later took 
place. The police were honorably loyal to 
their duty of protecting the speaker and 
giving the meeting at least an outside chance 
of proceeding without violence. 

Apparently the meeting was organized on 
the principle upheld by George Bernard 
Shaw that anyone has the right to say what 
he wants and anyone else has the right to 
knock him down for it. Martyrdom is the 
test. Well, these ugly little merchants of 
hate in Yorkville are no martyrs. They 
packed up their prejudices, at least for 1 
day, and were glad of police protection to 
escape the fury of a hostile crowd. The rally 
was an ignominious failure. 

One recoils from the dangerous irresponsi- 
bility which could lead any group of Amer- 
icans, no matter how fanatical or misguided, 
to preach race hatred at this particular time 
in our history. The Department of Justice 
has always been aware of a risk which has 
been hidden from general view by the somber 
events now taking place in the South. The 
Department knows that the sparks of hate 
Aying about the South may stir northern 
bigots and fanatics, long dormant, into sud- 
den activity that may make the disturbed 
racial situation even more explosive. York- 
ville will soon be forgotten if it ls no more 
than an aberration. It will take on a sinister 
significance if it is to become a precedent. 
Hence, the anxious study now being given 
to the little groups of extremists in the North 
which feed on doctrines of hate and are 
eager to snatch power by the exploitation of 
misery and ignorance. 

The members of the Jewish War Veterans 
who broke up the meeting in Yorkville tried 
to Justify their conduct by saying the rally 
Was an abuse of free speech and free as- 
sembly, That is an issue to be decided by 
the courts and not by any group of private 
citizens brawling in the streets. The motives 
of those who challenged the National Ren- 
alssance Party may well be impregnable 
against all criticism. Their methods, how- 
ever, are not beyond reproach. If this evil 
little band of fanatics can, in fact, claim 
the rights and privileges of a political party, 
there is little doubt that the courts will 
sanction its meetings in the streets and ft 
will receive police protection. There are al- 
most endless precedents to show that civil 
liberty in America includes freedom for those 
whose ideas we detest or fear. 

From Birmingham to Yorkville is not so 
long a way after all. m both places there 
are prejudices ready to leap out from dark 
regions of the human spirit, and they do not 
stand alone in troubled America today. That 
is why the Department of Justice has em- 
barked on its brave but so sadly misunder- 
stood campaign to rally moderate and re- 
sponsible opinion in both the North and 
South to a more vigilant defense of existing 
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rights and to support new civil rights legis- 
lation in Congress, The law by itself cannot 
carry all the burden. It must work in com- 
munities whose leaders are ready to take 
risks for fairplay and equal treatment, and 
to use their influence to keep the extremists 
in constant check. 

The southern Members of Congress, many 
of whom are among its best Members, will 
place the whole Nation in their debt if they 
rise to the height of this great opportunity 
and support the program in spirit that ap- 
peals to the conscience and judgment of the 
American people. Such an appeal will be 
answered with equity and magnanimity. But 
thelr responsibility will be grave and in- 
escapable if they merely repeat ancient griev- 
ances and filibuster against freedom. 


Address by Hon. Paul J. Kilday, Judge 
of the U.S. Court of Military Appeals, 
Upon Receipt of Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress of Hon. Paul J. Kilday, judge of the 
US. Court of Military Appeals, on Sun- 
day, May 26, 1963, when he received an 
honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
St. Mary's University, San Antonio, Tex. 

I think every Member of Congress will 
be very much interested in his humble 
acceptance of this honorary degree and 
also will be tremendously impressed, as I 
was, with the brilliant address he made 
on that occasion. 

Judge Kilday is a man of vision, a man 
of great intellect, and a man of great 
wisdom. I commend his address at St. 
Mary's University to all who seek the 
answer to why we teach history in our 
universities and the value of a Christian 
education. 3 

His remarks follow: 

Jupcxr Runar's REMARKS UPON ACCEPTANCE OF 
THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR or Laws 
It is with unconcealed pride that I accept 

this honor. I doubt that I can find words 

adequate to express my appreciation. No 
other institution could give me so great an 
honor because St. Marys has known me 
longest. It is located in my hometown. San 

Antonio is the site of my many struggles. 

Here I struggled for the beginnings of educa- 

tion. Had my personal situation not been 
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earned degree from St. Mary’s as long as two- 
score years ago. Here I struggled to become 
established in the practice of law. Here on 
12 occasions I struggled for election to the 
U.S. Congress. Here will be my home always. 
It is particularly satisfying to be honored 
by my friends and neighbors; and to know 
that I am not without honor in my own 
country. 

Father Neumann, I know of no words in 
the English language which can embellish 
the simple words “thank you,“ when they 
are spoken sincerely and with real gratitude. 
So, I say to you and to St. Mary's Univer- 
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sity, with real sincerity and from the bottom 
of a grateful heart—thank you. 

Only last month the observance of the 
100th anniversary of the founding of Boston 
College was deemed to be an occasion of such 
importance as to justify the presence of the 
President of the United States. When we 
realize that the State of Massachusetts was 
the home of the Pilgrim Fathers, we appre- 
ciate the significance of our observance of 
the 111 years of the labors of the Society of 
Mary in our community of San Antonio. 
Whereas, the Mayflower compact of 1620 
marked the beginning of democratic gov- 
ernment in the Western Hemisphere, the 
year 1852 was but 31 years after the sever- 
ance of the tles of Spain with Mexico and 
but 16 years after the freedom of Texas from 
Mexico. Thus we know the good Brothers 
of Mary brought the blessings of Christian 
eudcation into a frontier land. 

The hardships and tribulations of Brother 
Andred Edel, the founder of St. Mary's the 
54 years of service of Brother Charles Fran- 
cis and the contributions of the unbroken 
line of their successors, place us in their 
debt. We are quite inadequate to make pay- 
ment of that debt. But we can provide an 
installment by expressing the gratitude and 
appreciation we have for those long years of 
toil and effort. This inadequate payment 
we make on this occasion by our presence 
here, our good wishes and pledge of support 
during the years to come. 

We live in times of great stress. Due to 
the exigencies of the last great war which 
plagued the world, men of science brought 
forth an instrument of destruction. It was 
deemed necessary that we produce this in- 
strument before it could be acquired by our 
adversaries. Necessary also that it be capa- 
ble of such massive destruction of human life 
that its very existence in our hands wo be 
the agency of preservation of even more lives 
than it was capable of destroying. Its use 
proved its effectiveness. 

With frightening suddenness, we realized 
that in the production of the atomic bomb 
we had produced the instrument of destruc- 
tion of, not only our enemies, but ourselves 
and all mankind. Then began feverish ef- 
forts to keep it for ourselves, lest it be used 
against us. We now know those efforts were 
juvenile and foredoomed to failure, for sci- 
ence, education, and learning can be univer- 
sal. Our antagonists, long before we had 
anticipated, developed and possessed what 
we had visioned as our exclusive deterrent. 
A contest to excel ensued. At times our op- 
ponents seemed, to our dismay, to achieve 
preponderance while we sought parity and, 
then, overriding superiority. Developments 
of last fall indicate we have reached a stale- 
mate. 

Across this stalemate two competing po- 
litical ideologies exist. One confirmed in its 
belief that it can hope to exist only by the 
elimination of the other. That other as 
equally determined that the contending eco- 
nomic system and godless form of govern- 
ment shall not spread to its neighbors and 
engulf the world. Thus we have stress and 
continuing tension, evidenced by a status 
of cold war. The issue resolves itself into 
which has the greater-fortitude and per- 
severance; which will crack first: 

To most of us our system of government 
seems quite simple and easy to understand. 
To many people of the world, our system is 
unfathomable. To them the idea of uni- 
versal suffrage, a federation of sovereignties, 
division of powers of government, individual 
freedom and all our other rights and bene- 
fits constitute only confusion. To them, 
here lies the chink in our armament. 


In our own lifetime two dictators, largely 


There is very strong evidence that our pres- 
ent opposition may be similarly misorien- 
tated. 
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The fact is that our form of government 
is most complicated. It is most difficult of 
comprehension. Our system can be properly 
understood only by a knowledge of the events 
of history which produced it and an under- 
standing of the political sclence and philoso- 
phy which have determined its form. Knowl- 
edge of this science, like knowledge of any 
other science, can be acquired only by study 
and application, Granted that self-educa- 
tion may be effective. Self-education re- 
quires self-discipline and lacks the orga- 
nization and logical progression of formal 
education. This is the proper field of our 
educational system with emphasis upon the 
college and university. 

We expect much from our institutions of 
higher education. They are indispensable to 
our well-being and progress. Viewing this 
importance from his present high position, 
the President said at Boston College: “From 
the office that I hold, * * * there can be no 
doubt today of the growing meaning of 
universities in America.” 

Our Nation has assumed a position of 
worldwide influence. Areas which were re- 
cently colonies have now become sovereign 
nations. They participate on a plane of 
equality with nations which have brought 
their influence to bear on international re- 
lationships for centuries. These new areas, 
until recently, we regarded as distant, 
strange, and mysterious lands. They created 
little or no impact upon world affairs. Now 
they participate on a basis of equality at the 
international conference table, in the United 
Nations, and in area compacts. They bring 
to those gatherings their own backgrounds 
of achievement and frustration. Frequently, 
their motivations for the future spring 
from some bitterness of the past. They 
bring with them their cultures, different 
from our own, which require our under- 
standing. 

No longer are there far off or distant 
places. Africa and Asia are now as close to 
us as Canada or Mexico. Our universities 
must study them and accumulate the knowl- 
edge of their histories and cultures, so nec- 
essary to an enlightened foreign policy to 
be adopted by our officials charged with that 
responsibility; and, equally necessary to a 
public which must support that policy. 

There is a consciousness that knowledge 
has had a ular growth. This con- 
sciousness is evidenced by the fact that col- 
leges. and universities which formerly 
counted their student bodies in hundreds 
now count them in multiple thousands. 
There is contest and clamor for admission, 
and great strain is placed upon physical fa- 
cilities and faculties to provide for the num- 
bers. Deep thought and controversy go into 
plans for providing both of these essentials. 
Here, again, our appreciation must go to the 
dedicated men of the Society of Mary who 
provide the basic endowment of this institu- 
tion. 

Perhaps, as never before, the man in the 
street is aware of the progress of science. It 
is brought home to him by his own observa- 
tion, on the marvel of television, that men 
encircle the globe and return to earth at a 
previously designated point. They realize 
that scientific vehicles circle the moon and 
planets and transmit visual and scientific 
information of their observations. Few 
men have any doubt but that men will soon 
land on the moon and return to tell us of 
its secrets. The only uncertainty is which 
nation will be the first. 

Not only in space, but in medicine, na- 
tional defense, agriculture, and industry, is 
this expansion of knowledge evident. We 
cannot be so unenlightened as to believe 
that all of the mysteries of science have been 
solved. Viewing what has been achieved in 
our own time leads to the inescapable conclu- 
sion that much more is to be accomplished. 
There remains too the practical application 
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of all of this knowledge to the use and bene- 
fit of mankind. 

The work of the universities has, in major 
part, produced the progress we have ag 
That there be further development and ap- 
plication remains the work of the universi- 
ties. The spectacular seizes our attention. 
Therefore, we are absorbed by what we have 
seen in the natural sciences. Not to be 
overlooked is the equal importance of the 
arts, letters, history, and the law; and the 
rae ndent importance of re 5 

country in which knowledge of scien 

existed to the exclusion of arts and tatters 
would be a drab one indeed. Without arts 
and letters there would be no appreciation 
of the beauties of life and of nature, no fa- 
cility of expression—no literature. With 
arts and letters there is the instrument of 
knowledge which leads to an appreciation of 
the finer things of life and, indeed, to the 
comprehension of religion. Here at St. 
Mary's it is possible to receive, as you grad- 
uates do today, your passport to the repub- 
lic of letters. 

History is the study of the character and 
significance of events. It is that branch of 
knowledge that records and explains past 
events as steps in human progress. “His- 
tory is constantly repeating itself, making 
only such changes of program as the 
of nations and centuries requires.” “Not to 
know what has been transacted in former 
times is to continue always a child. If no 
use is made of the labors of past ages, the 
world must remain always in the infancy of 
knowledge.” For “ maketh a young 
man to be old without either wrinkles or 
grey hairs, privileging him with the expe- 
rience of age, without either the infirmaties 
or inconveniences thereof.” 

i is but the unrolled scroll of 
prophecy"; it "teaches everything, even the 


In our time many of our people realize 
suddenly that stress confronts our country. 
They are appalled by the real dangers which 
surround us. In their terror they cannot 
believe that any comparable stress ever faced 
our people. Our country has constantly 
faced danger. This was true during the 
colonial period and was compounded during 
the critical period of 8 years in 
between the close of the Revolutionary War 
and the adoption of our Constitution, as the 
young republic sought to survive under the 
inadequate Articles of Confederation. In 
each era stress, in their time 
equal to our own, prevailed. 

Each era has been faced with problems 
unique to its period. Whether that prob- 
lem be Washington’s struggle with a bank- 
rupt new nation as he sought to make it 
1 rather than 13 nations and faced the 
whisky rebellion; or the question of expan- 
sion as portrayed by Jefferson's purchase of 
the Louisiana Territory; or Madison’s un- 
willing involvement in the War of 1812; or 
President Monroe meeting and overcoming 
European influence in the Western Hemi- 
sphere by the declaration of the doctrine 
which bears his name; Andrew Jackson's re- 
vival of liberalism, and his insistence that 
the Federal Union be preserved in the face 
of John C. Calhoun's fallacious doctrine of 
interposition; Vice President Tyler's acces- 
sion to the Presidency upon the death of 
Harrison and his insistency that he had be- 
come, in fact, President; Polk and the ex- 
plosive issue of the admission of the Republic 
of Texas as a State of the Union; the un- 
certainty of Buchanan during the excruci- 
ating advent of the Civil War, and the agon- 
izing experience of a man of indecision; the 
anguish of Lincoln with a nation divided 
and engaged in the bloodiest war of all his- 
tory, and that a fratricidal war; Andrew 
Johnson and his struggles with the radicals 
in his determination that the division of 
governmental powers established by our 
Constitution be maintained, thereby sub- 
jecting himself to trial for impeachment and 
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that failing by only one vote; Rutherford 
Hayes abiding by the compromise as to 
whom had been elected President, and hav- 
ing the fortitude to end the military oc- 
cupation of the Confederate States; Mc- 
Kinley and our entrance into war with 
Spain; or those of more modern times, such 
as, when Woodrow Wilson took us into the 
first Great World War and brought that con- 
flagration to -a conclusion; or Franklin 
Roosevelt's struggle with the great depres- 
gion and the successful conclusion of the 
Second World War; or Harry Truman's pen- 
chant for creating controversy by his dedi- 
cation to the philosophy that the manner in 
which to deal with the opposition is to “give 
them hell” and his abounding courage in 
stopping the march of communism in Korea; 
or Eisenhower's continuance of a foreign 
policy very akin to his predecessors; or 
John F. Kennedy's management of the cold 
war, his efforts toward the elimination of 
communism in Cuba, or his domestic pro- 
gram; each of these and many others, pro- 
duced deep division and controversy. 

The issues have varied and have had little 
relationship to each other, Each has given 
rise to debate. Debate is good and in ac- 
cordance with our democratic concept of 
government, We would have it no other 


way. 

But in debate the unscrupulous can soon 
resort to calumny and chauyinism. Untrue, 
baseless, and reckless questioning of the ac- 
tions and motives of others follows and all 
the while the vainglorious patriotism of the 
calumniator {s paraded. The uninformed 
fall easy victim to such conduct. Too fre- 
quently has this been true in our own his- 
tory. Whether it be the War Hawks who 
plagued President Madison into the unpopu- 
lar of 1812; the slanderers of Andrew Jack- 
son who drove poor Rachel, brokenhearted, 
to her grave; the southern radicals and 
northern abolitionists who made the Civil 
War inevitable; the supporters of Thaddeus 
Stevens as he salted the wounds of the 
Southern States; or other instances of later 
times; all have worked against the national 
interest. 

As examples of the Impact upon the na- 
tional welfare, we might consider but some 
ot such concurrences. Charles Sumner, a 
Senator from Massachusetts, by vitriolic lan- 
guage, condemned the actions and ques- 
tioned the patriotism of southerners. So 
violent was his attack that it impelled Pres- 
ton Brooks, an inconspicuous Member of 

from South Carolina, to Invade the 
Chamber of the U.S. Senate and bludgeon 
Sumner into insensibility. By reason of the 
untoward actions of both, each became a 
symbol of the contending views in the ex- 
plosive era between the Dred Scott decision 
and the secession of the Confederate States. 

But, coming closer to home. Should I 
ask any audience in the United States if 
they could identify Sam Houston, almost 
unanimously, they would respond: “He was 
the father of Texas, both as a nation and as 
a State.“ However, if I should ask this 
well-informed audience of Texans: “Who 
was Louis T. Wigfall?” I would be met with 
silence. The truth is that Louis T. Wigfall 
was a U.S. Senator from Texas for 15% 
months, from December 1859 to March 1861. 
There are no monuments to Wigfall in Texas 
nor in the hearts of Texans. Still, by rea- 
son of his violent temper, his bitter tongue, 
and calumnious denunciation of all who 

with him, he was a major instru- 
ment in creating the Civil War. His influ- 
ence was such that he was able to overcome 
the influence of Sam Houston and lead Texas 
out of the Union and into the Confederacy. 

Bitter divisions among our people have al- 
Ways operated to the detriment of our Na- 
tion, Almost inevitably such divisions grow 
and prosper among the uninformed. Other 
nations, and particularly those of unfriendly 
dispesition toward us are led to believe our 
differences to be insoluable, thus promoting 
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misconception of our position and power as 
a nation. That the people be informed of our 
past is essential. Not only that they be in- 
formed of our glorious past, but of our in- 
glorious incidents as well, to the end that 
we not repeat those things which have been 
to our disadvantage. This knowledge must 
come from our educational system, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the colleges and univer- 
sities, Those men and women who come to 
their communities from the Institutions of 
higher education are in a preferred position 
to gain and exercise leadership. 

So, too, the science of our own form of 
government should be the forte of the col- 
lege graduate. As I have indicated, our Gov- 
ernment is complicated in its form. More 
than casual information is necessary to its 
understanding. The four basic doctrines of 
our National Government are understand- 
able only if the origin of them is understood 
and the doctrines themselves properly ana- 
lyzed and appreciated. Standing alone, some 
of the four doctrines of federalism, separa- 
tion of powers, due process of law, and a 
government of laws and not of man, fall far 
short of their meaning and substance, The 
American concept that sovereignty resides in 
the people and not in a king or potentate is 
understood only when we understand the 
doctrine of divine right of kings and the ac- 


‘tion of Thomas Jefferson in incorporating in 


the Declaration of Independence the doctrine 
of John Locke that governments derive “thelr 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” Our system is further complicated 
by its Federal nature with the Union of 50 
autonomous or sovereign States and a divi- 
sion of legislative authority between the Na- 
tional Government and the State govern- 
ment. 

All of our people take pride in the fact 
that the powers of Government are separated 
between the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial branches of our Government, However, 
that separation can really be understood only 
when the individual has a firm knowledge of 
what powers are actually committed to each 
branch of Government. Lack of accurate in- 
formation leads to deep division of our peo- 
ple, conflict, and discord. These are eyl- 
denced by the recurring charges that the 
President is usurping the functions of Con- 
gress, the Congress is usurping the powers 
of the President, and the Supreme Court Is 
usurping the powers of both. My nearly 
quarter of a century of intimate contact with 
the Federal Government forces me to confess 
that, on occasion, each type of usurpation 
has taken place, and I would bear responsi- 
bility for some thereof. However, it is an 
interesting fact, that I can recall no Instance 
of actual usurpation which has attracted the 
interest of the public or resulted in uproar. 
Generally, such public protests result from 
lack of knowledge of our basic charter and 
confusion among our people. Such confu- 
sion and clashes can be minimized or elim- 
inated if college educated people in positions 
of leadership are themselves informed and 
can adequately orient the people. 

The majesty of the law is a glorious thing. 
With the charge always current that lawless- 
ness is rampant, we should take great con- 
solation and pride in the indisputable fadtt 
that at all times the overwhelming majority 
of the American people obey the law simply 
because it is the law. Within the walls of 
St. Mary's, as in courtrooms everywhere, in- 
cluding the one U.S. court with worldwide 
jurisdiction upon which I have the honor to 
sit, there is the frank admission that on earth 
perfect justice does not exist. We can hope 
for perfect justice only when we have 
achieved the beatific vision. Until that 
time we must suffice with rules of human 
conduct, ordained and enforced by competent 
authority. Admitting all of its imperfec- 
tions, we seek good order and the protection 
of rights by observance of the prescribed 
rules of conduct. May I say, it is a source of 
real satisfaction to me to receive reports, 
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constantly increasing in number, that law 
graduates of St. Mary’s are well prepared. 

I take advantage of this opportunity to 
say a few words about the court upon which 
I sit. The U.S. Court of Military Appeals 
was created by the Congress of the United 
States in 1950 as a part of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. That code came into 
existence as an aftermath of World War 
II. During that war perhaps as many as 
15 million young Americans were called from 
their civilian pursuits to become members 
of the Military Establishment. They ex- 
pected, and cheerfully accepted, many things 
to which they were not accustomed. Many 
of these were enjoyed and as time goes on 
the experiences will be recounted to chil- 
dren and grandchildren with ever increas- 
ing embellishment. However, an astounding 
number agreed upon one thing: they did 
not like the quality of justice administered 
in the military system. These young men 
had come from an era of history during 
which individual, personal, and constitu- 
tional rights had been emphasized, Intul- 
tively, they knew what Blackstone had said: 
“* * * he puts not off the citizen when he 
enters the camp; but it is because he is a 
citizen, and would wish to continue so that 
he makes himself for a while a soldier.“ 

Hence, the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice sought to establish a system which would 
conform the military as nearly as possibie 
to the civilian concept of the administra- 
tion of criminal law. The Congress deemed 
it essential that a court of three civilian 
judges, appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, be superimposed upon 
the existing military courts and review pro- 
cedures, This concept has not been readily 
acceptable to all military men. Their re- 
sistance came from a wide range of views. 
Some held the conviction that the adminis- 
tration of military justice was but an ad- 
junet of the enforcement of discipline which 
required swift, if not summary punishment; 
others believed that persons in the military 
did not possess the constitutional rights en- 
joyed by civilians. 

This latter group could not equate such 
constitutional rights as freedom of speech, 
assembly, petition and, perhaps our greatest 
right, to be let alone, with the restrictions 
imposed in these and many other areas upon 
the military. Such a restricted view over- 
looks the fact that all citizens may exercise 
their rights only to the extent that they do 
not thereby infringe on equal rights of other 
citizens. One example is sufficient to illus- 
trate. We all have the right to freedom of 
speech. No one has the right to exercise it 
in a place of public worship in derogation of 
the right of the congregation to freedom of 
worship. So, too, no individual soldier can 
exercise his freedom of speech while in ranks 
or otherwise to infringe upon the right of 
all of the people to the common defense, the 
raising of armies, and the provision of the 
Constitution subjecting the soldier to the 
rules for the Government of the land and 
naval forces. : 

With the passage of time resistance has 
diminished and acceptance is increasingly 
evident. U is the purpose of the court to 
provide just and fair administration of the 
criminal laws within the military. 

I leave my feeble remarks to such consid- 
eration as you deem them deserving. I ex- 
tend my hearty congratulations to all of the, 
graduates of this, my class. My best wishes 
go with you for success, recognition, and 
contentment in all of your future under- 
takings. You are fortunate that you emerge 
from a pioneer institution where Christian 
principles are always uppermost, There has 
never been kept before you the maxim that 
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Oregon Bombs Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the city council of my home city 
of Portland, Oreg., by a 4-to-1 vote, de- 
cided to withdraw from the Federal 
shelter program. Subsequently, the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Oregon reduced a proposed $410,000 
budget item for a 20-member State 
Civil Defense Agency to $50,000 which 
would provide for a three-member staff. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I include two editorials—one from the 
Portland Oregonian of May 29, 1963, and 
one printed in the Wall Street Journal 
of May 28, 1963: 

From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, 

May 29, 1963] 
Onruom BomBS CIVIL DEFENSE 

Oregon's revolt against civil de- 
tense, despite complaints from the Pentagon, 
may be just what the Federal 
needs—a jolt to inspire a national civil de- 
fense program that makes sense to the 
people. 

The evidence is clear. The people of 
Oregon—rightly or wrongly—are fed up with 
civil defense, as it has been administered on 
confused lines of authority and responsibility 
among Federal, State, and local governments. 
Legislators at Salem have reflected the senti- 
ment of their constituents in reducing the 
State program to skeleton form. Even more 
emphatic is the rejection in the State's 
metropolitan center, where both the Portland 
City Council and the Multnomah County 
Board of Commissioners took the hint from 
last November's local rejection of a special, 
municipal civil defense levy and voted a halt 
to all civil defense programs. (The county 
had never had much of a program anyway.) 

Theré has been some conflict in reports of 
the civil defense phaseout here. On the 
same day the city council was confirming 
ita termination of the program, and an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense wired from 
the Pentagon that all Federal civil de- 
fense supplies and equipment would be 
withheld from Portland, Federal officials 
were busy stocking five local Federal build- 
ings with water drums for em y 
shelter storage. It appears that the Federal 
Government may pursue its fallout shelter 
program here even though it does not have 
the cooperation of the city. Meanwhile 15 
Portland public schools have already been 
stocked with 14-day emergency supplies, in- 
cluding water drums (to be filled at first sign 
of emergency), survival biscuits, medical sup- 
plies, sanitation kits and radiation monitor- 
ing instruments. 

All supplies have been bought with Federal 
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whose civil defense programs, especially in 
Portland, were farther advanced than in 
many other areas, is thus an exception—and 
perhaps an exemplary one. 

The fault cannot properly be laid at the 
door of the local civil defense organization, 
despite the questions raised by the October 
12 storm. Portland's civil defense program 
has been among the leaders in the Nation. It 
is not generally understood that it provided 
much equipment (radio communications and 
standby generators) essential to local govern- 
ment services in an emergency, including the 
October 12 storm. But the local organization 
has had to perform under the broad lines of 
of the program emanating from Washington, 
D. C., and it has been the victim of the limi- 
tations and confusions of that program, 
which have been so apparent to the people 
as a whole. 

We do not believe that Oregon's rejection 
of civil defense, as it has is a re- 
jection of the principle of sane national de- 
fense measures, Civil defense has never had 
the stature in the national defense program 
it deserves in the nuclear age; defense of the 
homefront cannot be left to the discretion 
of local communities. Perhaps the little 
bomb Oregon has exploded over the Penta- 
gon will make that point. If so, it could be 
u great help, not a hindrance, to the Na- 
tion's home defense. : 


{From the Wall Street Journal, May 28, 1963] 
DEFENSE AGAINST DISASTER 


Portland, Oreg., claims the distinction of 


being the first city in the United States to 
build an underground civil defense opera- 
tions center. It also is credited with staging 
the Nation’s largest population-evacuation 
exercise. 

It has, besides, been getting ready to ob- 
tain Federal licensing of more than 300 
buildings as fallout shelters, to be stocked 
with supplies already accumulated in ware- 
houses. In a word, Portland hasn't exactly 
been dragging its feet on civil defense. 

So when the city council voted the other 
day to eliminate the $109,000 civil defense 
budget and abolish the agency, there must 
have been some good reasons. One was the 
voters’ refusal last winter to approve a spe- 
cial $75,000 civil defense fund, suggesting 
that there were doubts about the program’s 
worth. 

Certainly City Commissioner Stanley Earl 
is skeptical, for he now says that civil de- 
tense is useless since the H-bomb’s develop- 
ment, and that if a bomb falls on Portland 
“there is nothing we can do to alleviate 
the effects.“ Plenty of people in other places 
would agree with that view. 

In fact, Portland’s action reflects a pretty 
general feeling that Federal defense officials, 
to whom localities must look for guidance, 
have been something less than specific and 
consistent about the direction civil defense 
should take, 

One of the first plans for defense against 
nuclear attack involved mass evacuation of 
cities. This soon was abandoned as clearly 
impractical. Since then there haye been 
many different proposals for shelter con- 
struction—by communities, by private in- 
dividuals and by the Federal Government 
at staggering cost. 

Tt may be true that, assuming advance 
warning of an attack, provisioned shelters 
could save a considerable number of lives. 
But until decisions are made about the ur- 
gency of defense and just what everybody 
is supposed to be defending against, it won’t 
be surprising if more cities follow Portland’s 
example. 

Maybe, due to the inherent unpredictabil- 
ity of the course of any war, it's not possible 
to make those decisions. If not, it seems 
sensible to leave the responsibility with the 
police, fire and other agencies already trained 
for defense against disaster. 
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Commemoration of the Brave Japanese- 
American Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, there will 
be a poignant moment in a commemora- 
tive program on June 2, 1963, at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery when every citi- 
zen of the United States should Pause 
to remember with remorse that Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry were mis- 
judged and mistreated at the beginning 
of World War U, that their subsequent 
history shows brilliant military achieve- 
ment, and that they are paying respect 
to all American war dead and to their 
own sons who made the supreme sacri- 
fice. In the war hysteria after the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, these people, of 
whom there were about 110,000 residing 
on the Pacific coast, had their patriotism 
impugned, their property confiscated, 
and their liberties restrained. They 
were taken into custody and transported 
to inland internment camps and the 
young people denied entry into military 
service. 

The occasion for the gesture of tribute 
will be at services on Sunday, sponsored 
by the Japanese American League dur- 
ing which a wreath will be laid at the 
Tomb of the Unknowns in tribute to all 
war dead. The services also include 
commemoration of the Nisei dead in 
Arlington National Cemetery of whom 
there are 21, 4 from Idaho. 

After 2 years of internment, there was 
a change of heart on the part of the 
Government and President Roosevelt 
declared the Nisei were eligible for mili- 
tary service. More than 33,000 were in- 
ducted into the Army and formed into 
2 special units, the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team and the 101st Battalion. 
Their achievements in the fleld of bat- 
tle were spectacular, gallant, and 
courageous. 

The 10lst was named “The Purple 
Heart Battalion” because of the tremen- 
dous casualties, The 442d became the 
most decorated unit in American mili- 
tary history for its size and length of 
service. Seven unit citations were 
awarded and for seven major campaigns 
in Italy and France. 

Among the 18,143 individual decora- 
tions for bravery were one Congressional 
Medal of Honor, 52 Distinguished Service 
Crosses, one Distinguished Service Medal 
28 oak leaf clusters to the Silver Star, 
560 Silver Stars, 22 Legions of Merit, 15 
Soldiers Medals, approximately 1,200 oak 
leaf clusters to the Bronze Star Medals, 
approximately 4,000 Bronze Star medals, 
12 French Croix de Guerre, 2 palms to 
the French Croix de Guerre, 2 Italian 
Medals for military service. 

President Truman declared— 

The record is documented by episodes of 
highest valor. Yet the noblest evidence of 
their devotion to America is that in fighting 
for their own country, those assigned to the 
Pacific theater had to fight their own race, 
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This they did, knowing that in victory a 
the American cause was victory for all man 
kind. 


Coming from Idaho to take part in 
the commemorative services are Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Nakashima of Pocatello, who 
have two sons in Arlington National 
Cemetery, and Mr. and Mrs. T. Mura- 
kama, of Pocatello, who have one son 
interred in the hallowed ground there. 
Another Idaho soldier interred there is 
the son of Mr. H. Nagano, Blackfoot. 

As my tribute to the brave Nisei, I sub- 
mit for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a list of their names and their 
parents so that the roster may become 
a permanent part of the archives of 
Congress: 

NISE INTERRED AT ARLINGTON 

1. Hada, Pfc. Victor K., parents, the Hada 
family, Nixon, Tex. 

2. Ishida, Sgt. Haruo, 
Ishida, Milwaukee, Wis. 


mother, Mrs. A. 


3. Kokubu, Cpl, Jimmie T., sister, Mrs. 


Charles Fujisaki, Brighton, Colo. 

4. Kuge, Pfc. Tamotsu Thomas, parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. Kuge, Chicago, Tl. 

5. Masaoka, Pvt. Ben Frank, mother, Mrs. 
H. Masaoka, Los Angeles, Calif. 

6. Matsumoto T3g. Hisao, wife, Mrs. Tayeko 
tga Springfield, Va. 

7. Morihiro, Pic. Roy T., parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Morihiro, Los Angeles, Calif. 

8. Murakami, Pic. Kiyoshi, parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Murakami, Pocatello, Idaho. 

9. Nagano, Pyt. Hiroshi, mother, Mrs. H. 

, Blackfoot, Idaho. 

10. Nagato, Pfc. Fumitake, parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. Nagato, Los Angeles, Calif. 

11. Nakamura, Pfe. John M., mother, Mrs. 
William Nakamura, Flint, Mich. 

12. Nakashima, Pyt. Raito, parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Nakashima, Pocatello, Idaho. 

18. Nakashima, Sgt. Wataru, parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Nakashima, Pocatello, Idaho. 

14. Oba, Pvt, Stanley Takeshi, parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Oba, Portland, Oreg. 

15. Onoye, Pic. Lloyd Mitsuru, sister, Mrs. 
Ira Shimasaki, Bethesda, Md. 

„Sgt. Jimmy T., sister, Miss 
Mary Shimizu, Seattle, Wash. 

17. Shiozawa, Pvt. Roy R., father, Heijiro 
Shiozawa, Clearfield, Utah. 

18. Tanaka, Pfc. John, mother, Mrs. T. 
Tanaka, Denver, Colo. 

19. Tanamachi, Pfc, Saburo, mother, Mrs. 
E. Tanamachi, San Benito, Tex. 

20. ‘Toyota, Pfc. Shichizo, parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Toyota, Wickliffe, Ohio. 

21. Yamaguchi, T4g. George T., mother, 
Mrs, Masaye Yamaguchi, Chicago Chicago, IN. 

And, as a tribute to thé parents of all 
Nisei military dead and in appreciation 
of the living and their fine example of 
citizenship, I offer the closing paragraph 
of their touching creed: 


Because I believe in America, and I trust 
she believes in me, and because I have re- 
celved innumerable benefits from her, I 
pledge myself to do honor to her at all times 
and ip all places, to support her Constitution, 
to obey her laws, to respect her flag, to de- 
fend her against all enemies, foreign or 
domestic; to actively assume my duties and 
obligations as a citizen, cheerfully and with- 
out any reservations whatsoever, in the hope 
that I may become a better American in 4 
greater America. 


The creed was written by Mike Mat- 
saoka. 
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Former President Aleman of Mexico, 
Friend of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert into the Recorp the 
fourth in a series of short articles on 
Mexico by Mr. Fred A. Orleans. Earlier 
articles in the series dealt with economic 
and political problems; this one per- 
tains to tourism and the job being done 
in this field by former President Miguel 
Aleman of Mexico, who is a great friend 
of the United States and a strong anti- 
Communist. 

The author of the series, Fred A. Or- 
leans, is known as an attorney, econo- 
mist, writer, and an authority on Latin 
American affairs. He is the first U.S. 
citizen to be elected a full member of 
the Mexican Academy of International 
Law. The fourth article in the series 
is entitled “Salute to a Great Former 
President” and reads as follows: 

Lers Know More Asovur Mexico 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 
PART IV, SALUTE TO A GREAT FORMER PRESIDENT 

Mexico today is one of the three most 
stable nations, politically and economically, 
in the Western Hemiphere. Yearly the for- 
eign trade deficits have become less and less 
and have been more than compensated for 
by net income from tourism which is one 
of Mexico's most important sources of dollar 
exchange. The overall balance-of-payments 
position of Mexico in 1962 including the 
revenues from „indicated a favorable 
balance of approximately $92 million which 
is a great improvement over 1961 when Mex- 
ico had an overall unfavorable balance of 
trade of more than 622 million. 

The recent growth in tourism as well as 
past industrial development can be to a 
degree attributed to the efforts of Miguel 
Aleman, President of Mexico from 1946-52, 
a period of unprecedented prosperity for 
Mexico and a time when many investors 
were encouraged to enter the country and 
lay the foundation for its present advanced 
industrial complex. President Aleman 
strictly adhered to the Constitution of 
Mexico at the same time was still able to 
provide a government sufficiently flexible to 
encourage foreign investments. He helped 
Mexico make significant strides during his 
term in office by promotion of industry, land 
reclamation, hydroelectric power develop- 
ment, and a vast program of school con- 
struction. _ 

In November of 1961, former President 
Miguel Alemán presented his first public 
address since leaving office, before an 
audience at the National University near 
Mexico City. He issued a warning to the 
‘people of Mexico to beware of totalitarian 
systems that triumph over culture, technical 
knowledge, and over the civilization of dem- 
ocratic countries. Dr. Alemán, in his speech, 
was very critical of irresponsible leaders with 
ideas contrary to our type of thinking, to 
our interests, and to our Mexican integrity. 
He further stated that a nation must build 
upon its own culture and economy and is 
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not able to adopt the plan of another and 

ope to keep moving forward. Dr. Aleman 
brought into sharp focus the question as to 
whether his country was desirous of trans- 
planting in Mexico a system which would 
eliminate and replace the culture and civill- 
zation which has been achieved by Mexico 
over a period of many years. Thus, clearly 
rang out the voice of a great leader and out- 
standing anti-Communist. 

This remarkable former President of Mex- 
ico, after 10 years absence from political 
office, returned to help his country when he 
accepted appointment to be President of the 
Mexican Tourist Commission. Former Presi- 
dent Miguel Alemän's official responsibility is 
to aid and direct the growth of facilities to 
encourage tourism in Mexico. In a very 
short period of time he has already achieved 
remarkable results. Through his boundless 
energy, experience, and great ability, he 
actually personifies an Ambassador of good 
will for Mexico. 

At the bar convention in Mexico City dur- 
ing July of 1962, I had the pleasure of again 
meeting and speaking with former President 
Aleman and I was amazed to find him un- 
changed despite the passage of many years. 
Miguel Aleman was a great President and to- 
day remains a great patriot dedicating his 
efforts to the good of his country and the 
realization of a dream that Mexico will one 
day assume its place among the leading na- 
tions of the world. 


Philadelphia First in Fire Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished mayor of the city of Philadel- 
phia, the Honorable James H. J. Tate. 
has achieved for the city in the field of 
fire prevention the same recognition that 
was given to his predecessors. For the 
7th consecutive year, the city of Phila- 
delphla on May 9 was awarded first 
place honors in fire prevention by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. I include 
the article from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer which reports this great achieve- 
ment: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 10, 
1963 


PHILADELPHIA Is CITED FOR Irn YEAR IN 
FRE PREVENTION 

For the 7th consecutive. year, the city of 

Philadelphia on Thursday was awarded first 

place honors in fire hates by the U.S. 


1963 


Namee for the fire department's accomplish- 
ments “in reducing fires and fire losses” in 
1962. 

COUNCIL LAUDS CHAMBER 


The councilmanic resolution citing the 
chamber for “stimulating and supporting fire 
activities in our city” was presented to 
Chamber President Richard V. Bond by 
council's majority leader, Councilman- George 
X. Schwartz. 

The chamber's award to the city was ac- 
cepted by Mayor James H. J. Tate and Council 
President Paul D'Ortona. It praised council 
and the administration for “their diligent 
applications to the city's fire safety program,” 


Lyndon Johnson Delivers 20th Century 
Sequel to Gettysburg Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, Memorial Day, May 30, 1963, Vice 
President Lyxpon Jonnson, delivered an 
oration in Gettysburg, Pa., which in my 
judgment shall stand for time imme- 
morial as the 20th Century sequel to 
Abraham Lincoln’s immortal Gettysburg 
Address. 

In order for all Americans to see Mr, 
Jounson’s profound announcement in 
its entirety, I am talking the privilege 
today to include it in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, Vice President Jonnson’s 
Memorial Day address follows: 

RemsrEs or Vice PRESIDENT. LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, MEMORIAL Dar, GETTYSBURG, Pa. 
On this hallowed ground, heroic deeds 

were performed and eloquent words were 

spoken a century ago. 

We, the living, have not f —and 
the world will never forget the deeds or the 
words of Gettysburg. We honor them now 
as we join on this Memorial Day of 1963 in a 
prayer for permanent peace of the world and 
fulfillment of our hopes for universal free- 
dom and justice. 

We are called to honor our own words of 
reverent prayer with resotution in the deeds 
we must perform to preserve peace and the 
hope of freedom. 

We keep a vigil of peace around the world. 

Until the world knows no aggressors, until 
the arms of tyranny have been laid down, 
until freedom has risen up in every land, we 
shall maintain our vigil to make sure our 
sons who died on foreign fields shall not 
have died in vain. 

As we maintain the vigil of peace, we must 
remember that justice is a vigil, too—a vigil 
we must keep in our own streets and schools 
and among the lives of all our people—so 
that those who died here on their native 
soil shall not have died in vain. 

One hundred years ago, the slave was freed. 

One hundred years later, the Negro re- 
mains in bondage to the color of his skin. 

The Negro today asks justice. 

We do not answer him—we do not answer 
those who lie beneath this soll—when we 
reply to the Negro by asking, “Patience.” 

It is empty to plead that the solution to 
the dilemmas of the present rests on the 
hands of the clock. The solution is in our 
hands. Unless we are willing to yield up 
our destiny of greatness among the civiliza- 
tions of history, Americans—white and Negro 
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together—must be about the business of re- 
Solving the challenge which confronts us 
now. 

Our Nation found its soul in honor on 
these flelds of Gettysburg 100 years ago. We 
must not lose that soul in dishonor now on 
the fields of hate. 

To ask for patience from the Negro is to 
ask him to give more of what he has already 
given enough. But to fail to ask of him— 
and of all Americans—perseverance within 
the processes of a free and responsible society 
would be to fail to ask what the national 
interest requires of all its citizens. 

The law cannot save those who deny it but 
neither can the law serve any who do not 
use it. The history of injustice and in- 
equality is a history of disuse of the law. 
Law has not failed—and is not falling. We 
as a Nation have falled ourselves by not 
trusting the law and by not using the law to 
gain sooner the ends of justice which law 
alone serves. 

If the white overestimates what he has 
done for the Negro without the law, the 
Negro may underestimate what he is doing 
and can do for himself with the law. 

If it is empty to ask Negro or white for 
patience, it is not empty—it is merely hon- 
est—to ask perseverance. Men may build 
barricades—and others may hurl themselves 
against those barricades—but what would 
happen at the barricades would yield no 
answers. The answers will only be wrought 
by our perseverance together. It is deceit to 
promise more as it would be cowardice to 
demand less. 

In this hour, it is not our respective races 
which are at stake—it is our Nation. Let 
those who care for their country come for- 
ward, North and South, white and Negro, to 
lead the way through this moment of chal- 
lenge and decision. 

The Negro says, “Now.” Others say, 
“Never.” The voice of responsible Ameri- 
cans—the voice of those who died here and 
the great man who spoke here—their voices 
say, Together.“ There is no other way. 

Until justice is blind to color, until educa- 
tion is unaware of race, until opportunity is 
unconcerned with the color of men’s skins, 
emancipation will be a proclamation but not 
a fact. To the extent that the Proclamation 
of Emancipation is not fulfilled in fact, to 
that extent we shall have fallen short of 
assuring freedom to the free. 


Communist Poland Blames United States 
for Increased Tension in Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
monsense action taken by Congress last 
year to deny favored-nation treatment 
to Communist-occupied Poland and 
Yugoslavia has been more than vindi- 
cated by subsequent events. 

The basic argument presented by the 
special pleaders for these two Commu- 
nist dictatorships was that treating 
them as friends and favored recipients 
of our largess would cause them to loosen 
the chains of Moscow. Members of Con- 
gress have heard that fable repeated so 
often that it sounds like a broken rec- 
ord. But relief is in sight. The fable 
has been put to rest by the Warsaw 
regime. 
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The Washington Post, in a story from 
Warsaw dated May 28, 1963, reports that 
the Communist regime in Poland blames 
the United States for increased tension 
in Laos. The International Control 
Commission charged with main 
peace in Laos was made inoperative by 
the refusal of the Polish member on it 
to recognize Communist aggression 
against that country as an act of war. 
He was recalled to Warsaw for consulta- 
tions and the Polish regime then charged 
the United States with subversion and 
aggression in all the countries of old 
Indochina. In the upside-down language 
of Moscow this means resistance against 
Communist efforts to liberate Laos and 
Vietnam into communism. But it also 
means removal of any doubts about the 
real character of the Warsaw regime— 
it is a loyal stooge of Moscow. This cal- 
umny laid upon the United States puts 
to rest the overworked fables about the 
character of the Warsaw regime. 

I insert at this point the Warsaw re- 
port carried in the Washington Post on 
May 29, 1963: 

COMMUNIST POLAND BLAMES UNITED STATES 
ron INCREASED TENSION IN LAOS 

Warsaw, Poland, May 28-—Poland charged 
tonight that Laotian rightwing elements and 
the United States are to blame for increased 
tension in Laos. 

A government statement denied Western 
charges that Poland was efforts 
of the International Control Commission 
(ICC) to maintain the peace in Laos. 

The statement, circulated by the official 
Polish Press Agency, in effect defended the 
actions of Marek Thee, Polish armistice com- 
missioner recalled from Laos to Warsaw last 
weekend for consultations. 

Representatives of Poland, Canada, and 
India make up the ICC. It was set up by 
the 14-nation Geneva conference on Laos, 
which nominally guarantee Laos“ independ- 
ence and neutrality, to police the truce 
among the warring right-wing, neutralist 
and pro-Communist factions. 

However, the West has blamed Poland for 
ICC's inability to take effective action in the 
recent fighting between neutralists and the 
pro-Communist Pathet Lao. 

The Polish representatives were accused of 
blocking efforts to place an ICC team in 
the Pathet Lao-controlled areas, and have 
refused to accompany Canadian and Indian 
ICC members on inspections of the neutral- 
ist-held areas. 

The Polish statement said, however, that 
“attempts of certain Western circles to blame 
the Polish representative for the existing 
situation are futile. 

“The machinations of the rightist Laotian 
circles, supported by reactionary imperialist 
centers, have threatened recently to anni- 
hiliate the bases of the Geneva agreements.” 

It said that rightwing leader Phoumi Nos- 
3 staff, with American help. has not 


fers of battalions of General Nosavan into 
the Plain of Jars are also taking place.” 

The Polish statement marks the first time 
the public has been told of Thee's split with 
the Indian and Canadian ICC members. 

The United States, which reportedly has 
been exerting pressure on the Poles to co- 
operate in Laos, was mentioned several times 
in the statement. 

It declared that “an increase of tension 
is caused by U.S. military displays in the 
area of Indochina and weapon supplies to 
the rightist groups.” 

Communist China has made similar charges 
in recent months. 
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The Polish statement charged that at- 
tempts to blame Poland for trouble in Laos 
stem from “a desire to hide from public 
opinion the factual causes of the situation 
in Laos, which are rooted in the actions 
of rightist Laotian groupings and their 
Western protectors.” 


To Shake a Bloody Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, indica- 
tions that the State Department is con- 
sidering the resumption of full diplo- 
matic relations with Communist Hun- 
gary raise a serious moral question. 

Are there, in fact, sufficient consid- 
erations of expediency to warrant more 
than an arm’s-length diplomatic asso- 
ciation with the Kadar regime? 

That the United States should em- 
brace Kadar seems incomprehensible to 
many. 

In this connection, I include an edi- 
torial which appeard in the Northern 

Daily, of Strasburg, Va., as 
follows: 
To SHAKE A BLOODY HAND 

The year 1956 was not very long ago, and 
Americans can well remember, with a clarity 
that stil makes one shudder, the savage 
butchery of the Hungarian freedom fighters 
by Soviet tanks 

We can also remember the treachery and 
deception of the Soviets and Hungarian 
Communist leaders in luring the rightful 
Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy from his dip- 
lomatic haven with promises of safe con- 
duct, only to put the hangman’s noose 
around his neck. We remember, too, the 
ignominious shooting of Gen. Pat Maleter, 
Tesistance leader, while on a truce mission 
to the Russians. 

Less than 6 short years ago we witnessed 
these and other Communist brutalities in 
Hungary which degraded the morality of 
man. 

Now we are being told that Janos Kadar, 
who was the Communist leader responsible 
for calling in the Soviet tanks in the 1956 
uprising, is leader of a different Hungary 
today. We are asked to believe that this 
same Kadar, who was installed as Premier by 
Soviet bayonets after condoning the hanging 
of his predecessor and the shooting of the 
Hungarian commander, has discarded this 
savagery of the repression and made life 
more acceptable to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Hungarian patriots enslaved by 
communism. 

In short, the U.S. State Deartment wants 
to normalize diplomatic relations with Ka- 
dar’s regime. 

One does not have to be a moralist to ask 
if it is necessary to now diplomatically em- 
brace a government so recently guilty of a 
barbarity we condemned. Unfortunately, 


the answer seems to be that we must. These 


are the accepted ways of the modern world. 

We who are shocked and affronted by the 
idea would be on firmer ground did we not 
remember that the United States not only 
befriended Germany and Japan after World 
War II, but helped to rehabilitate their econ- 
omies. The needs of diplomacy cannot al- 
Ways be based on our ideas of international 
morality. 
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One more ideal will be destroyed by taking 
Kadar’s bloody hand, no matter how much 
he may have done in the last few years to 
erase the memory of his deeds. 

If, in the best interests of the United 
States, we must normalize relations with 
Kadar’s government, let us be correct and 
formal in the process. We need not, we 
cannot forgive. 


Pope John and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Pope John’s 
encyclical will go down in history as a 
great document in defense of human 
rights and individual liberty. 

The following column by David Law- 
rence appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, April 16, 1963: 

POPE JOHN AND GOVERNMENT: ENCYCLICAL 
LIKENED TO A DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
For A FREE WORLD 
There was almost universal applause from 

many people of all faiths for the document 
issued a few days ago by Pope John 23d 
entitled “Peace on Earth.” This was primar- 
ily because it called for the establishment of 
a better world order and better moral stand- 
ards than prevail today. Yet, due to the 
necessity of using abstract phrases, several 
parts of the papal encyclical did not receive 
as wide a reading as they deserved, nor was 
their significance fully appreciated. 

. Pope John said about the organiza- 
tion a political community has a very 
moana bearing on the internal problems 
today by many countries which are striving 
e 
society. 

The moral decay of government—the read- 
iness of the politicians to practice deception, 
bribery, and distortion of the truth in order 
to gain their ends—is nowadays one of the 
most serious barriers to honest government. 
Pope John wrote: 

“A political society is to be considered 
well-ordered, beneficial and in keeping with 
human dignity if it is grounded on truth. 

“It is no less clear that today, in tradi- 
tionally Christian nations, secular institu- 
tions, although demonstrating a high degree 
of scientific and technical perfection, and 
efficiency in achieving their respective ends, 
not infrequently are but slightly affected by 
Christian motivation or inspiration. 

“It is beyond question that in the crea- 
tion of those institutions many contributed 
and continue to contribute who were believed 
to be and who considered themselves Chris- 
tians and without doubt, in part at least, 
they were and are. 

“How does one explain this? It is ‘our 
opinion that the explanation is to be found 
in an inconsistency in their minds between 
religious belief and their action in the tem- 
poral sphere. It is necessary, therefore, that 
their interior unity be reestablished, and 
that in their temporal activity faith should 
be present as a beacon to give light and 
charity as a force to give life. 

“It is our opinion, too, that the above- 
mentioned inconsistency between the religi- 
ous faith, in those who believe, and their 
activities in the temporal sphere, results— 
in great part if not entirely—from the lack 
of a solid Christian education.” 

Pope John dealt with the very delicate 
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subject of the relations of church and state, 
but emphasized that it was an individual 
judgment that has to be made as to the 
merits of governmental action or lawmaking. 
He wrote: 

“Since the right to command is required 
by the moral order and has its source in 
God, it follows that, if civil authorities legis- 
late for or allow anything that is contrary to 
that order and therefore contrary to the will 
of God, neither the laws made nor the au- 
thorizations granted can be binding on the 
consciences of the citizens, since God has 
more right to be obeyed than men, Other- 
wise, authority breaks down completely and 
results in shameful abuse. * * * 

“It must not be concluded, however, 
because authority comes from God, that 
therefore men have no right to choose those 
who are to rule the state, to decide the form 
of government and to determine both the 
way in which authority is to be exercised 
and its limits. It is thus clear that the 
doctrine which we have set forth is fully con- 
sonant with any truly democratic regime." 

The same encyclical dealt with human 
rights in a variety of circumstances, but the 
broad principles were stated in part as 
follows: 

“Human beings have the natural right to 
free initiative in the economic field, and the 
right to work. 

“Indissolubly linked with those rights is 
the right to working conditions in which 
physical health is not endangered, morals are 
safeguarded and young people’s normal 
development is not impaired. * * + 

“The right to private property, even of pro- 
ductive goods, also derives from the nature of 
man. This right, as we have elsewhere de- 
clared, is a suitable means for safeguarding 
the dignity of the human person and for the 
exercise of responsibility in all flelds; it 
strengthens and gives serenity to family life, 
thereby increasing the peace and prosperity 
of the state.” 

Perhaps the most significant portion of the 
papal encyclical was the reference to totall- 
tarlanism, and yet the word “totalitarian” 
was not used anywhere in the document. 
The Pope wrote: 

“Where the civil authority uses as its only 
or its chief means, either threats and fear of 
punishment or promises of rewards, it can- 
not effectively move men to promote the 
common good of all. Even if it did so move 
them, this would be altogether opposed to 
their dignity as men, endowed with reason 
and free will. 

“As authority is chiefly concerned with 
moral force, it follows that civil authority 
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Since by nature all men are 
equal in human dignity, it follows that no 
one may be coerced to perform interior acts.” 
This papal encyclical was utterly unlike 
most of the Vatican’s pronouncements of the 
past in the sense that very little was devoted 
to a particular faith. In fact, it was more a 
declaration of constitutional principles that 
could govern a free world. It will take its 
place as one of the most outstanding eney- 
clicals ever issued by the Pope at Rome. 


Wheat and Feed Grain Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Charlie 
Terpening, vice president of Anderson 
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Elevator & Feed Co., wrote the Ander- 
son Independent a letter pointing out 
the threat to the livestock industry in 
the Southeast through Federal Govern- 
ment control of feed grains. 

Mr. Speaker, I join Mr. Terpening in 
resenting the propaganda which was 
poured out over this country at taxpay- 
ers’ expense in an attempt to bamboozle 
the farmers into more socialism and 
more controls. 

On the other hand, I commend the 
farmer for his independence and cour- 
age in rejecting this Federal bid to fur- 
ther control and regiment our lives, 

Mr. Speaker, the letter follows: 

May 13, 1963. 
The INDEPENDENT, 
Anderson, S.C. 

Dran Sm: I am writing in regard to your 
editorial Monday morning with reference to 
wheat referendum vote. In advising a “yes” 
vote I do not believe you realize what a 
continuation of the present farm programs 
is doing to the Southeast and Anderson 
County in particular. 

The Southeast has been a deficit area, as 
far as farm feed grains are concerned. We 
did not raise enough to supply our needs 
before the feed grain program. Since it has 
gone into effect approximately 90 percent 
of grain fed in Anderson County must be 
shipped in from the Midwest. 

This means a farmer who produces eggs, 
milk, beef, turkeys, and hogs must pay 
freight, commission and at least handling 
charges from both the shippers and local 
elevator or feed companies. In dollars and 
cents this represents at least 25 cents per 
bushel on corn alone. 

I recall in your paper last November you 
had some difficulty finding a turkey flock in 
Anderson County for a picture for Thanks- 
giving. The reason for this was, since we 
no longer grow even a part of our feed here, 
the turkey man could no longer compete 
with the midwestern farmer, as both received 
the same price for his finished product. 
Feed cost enabled the farmer in the Mid- 
west to make a profit where our local farmer 
just plain ran out of money. Hog farmers 
in the Midwest buy corn for $1.20 per bushel 
and sell their hogs for $15 per hundred- 
weight. Anderson County farmers pay $1.45 
per bushel for corn and sell their hogs for 
$15 per hundredweight; the same applies 
to beef, poultry and dairy farmers. Five 
years ago, before the feed grain program 
there were 15 farmers raising turkeys and 
making a profit. This year, to my knowl- 
edge, there are none. Hog farmers are 
like the Indians; they are becoming the van- 
ishing race in Anderson County, and who 
will not agree that soon the dairy and beef 
farmers will join their ranks. 

I am sure we will be able to continue to 
eat steak, eggs and milk but they will not 
be produced by Anderson County and reve- 
nue from these products will not be spent 
in Anderson County. This means also that 
farmers and all people connected with farm 
business will be forced to compete for jobs 
in other industries, which are now at full 
strength, Will they be able to absorb this 
influx, at this time or in the future? 

In regard to wheat, which is to be related 
to the feed grain program, we have never had 
a surplus of soft Red Winter wheat, the 
variety that makes good southern biscuits, 
only Hard Winter wheat is in excess of our 
demand, so why make the Southeast pay a 
premium for something they did not create. 


voters if the referendum falls, wheat will 
drop to $1 per bushel. The farmer today 
does not control the vote on a national level 
that he enjoyed 15 or 20 years ago, but he 
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does use approximately one-third of all the 
rubber, steel, and petroleum products used 
in the United States today. I do not be- 
lieve the administration or Congress could 
afford to let the farmers’ purchasing power 
fall that low. I do not believe a Senator 
from a steel producing State would like the 
prospect of asking a steelworker, who was out 
of work, for his vote. I am quite sure that 
if a “no” vote is cast we can expect new legis- 
lation will be . I also believe they 
could enact legislation that would not force 
the southern farmer and consumer to import 
all farm products. 

Ask any farmer who is now attempting to 
earn his entire income farming, if he believes 
the farm program, as it now stands, is help- 
ing him and then count the “no” votes. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES TERPENING. 


Why Not Follow Constitutional 
Procedures? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 31, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it may be 
well for those who claim to be acting in 
the best interest of the Negro citizens of 
this country to consider proper proce- 
dure under the Constitution as a sub- 
stitute for the present appeal to mob ac- 
tion. David Lawrence, in the following 
editorial from the Washington Evening 
Star, points the way. 

CONGRESS AND DESEGREGATION: Law REQUIR- 
ING INTEGRATION oF SCHOOLS AND RESTAU- 
RANTS HELD NEVER ENACTED 

(By David Lawrence) 

There's worry about the “image” of Amer- 
ica being created abroad nowadays, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk attributes it to the con- 
troversy over racial discrimination. 

But Mr. Rusk doesn't tell the whole story 
that part which is conveniently overlooked 
by almost everybody because it’s easier to do 
so than face the facts. The facts are that 
not a single law has ever been passed by Con- 
gress requiring desegregation or integration 
of public schools, restaurants or hotels, and 
not a single law has been adopted prohibit- 
ing discrimination in employment. 

America's racial controversy today points 
up another omission in the fleld of law. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, con- 
sisting of nine men, is not a legislature. 
It cannot lawfully substitute its will for 
that of Congress. But it has done so, Also, 
two Presidents of the United States—in 1957 
and 1962, respectively—have used Federal 
troops to secure the enforcement of Court 
orders relating to school integration, but 
no laws covering the subject have been 
passed by Congress. This creates abroad an 
“image” of dictatorship tactics. 

The 14th amendment itself makes no men- 
tion of schools or private or public employ- 
ment, but declares all citizens have a right 
to the “equal protection of the laws.” 
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The United States has always been por- 
trayed abroad as a free republic. America. 
it has been emphasized, has a government of 
laws—not of men. But foreign observers 
have noted that an oligarchy of nine men— 
who hold office for life—has attempted to 
write the laws. Thoughtful students of 
democratic government abroad have been 
amazed at this departure from the very 
words of the Constitution, and this tends 
to hurt the “image” of the United States 
as supposedly a free republic governed by a 
written constitution, 

Commendable efforts have been made re- 
cently by local communities in different 
parts of the United States to try to settle 
the racial question by moral suasion. These 
efforts were making progress when “demon- 
strations“ heralded as “nonviolent” stirred 
up racial] violence. The episodes have not 
been confined to the South. They have 
spread to all parts of the United States. 
Riots and other disturbances are frequent. 
Every day the press dispatches tell the world 
that some Americans are relying on a form 
of mob rule to convince citizens who dis- 
agree with all this that they had better 
give in or their businesses will be ruined. 

Has America learned anything in 100 years 
about how to deal with the race problem? 
In the 3 years after the War Between the 
States ended in 1865, a faction in Congress 
arbitrarily deprived several States of their 
seats in both Houses here, imposed mili 
rule on the South, and sent in troops with 
bayonets to compel State legislatures to 
ratify the 14th amendment as the price of 
membership in the Federal Union. It was 
an example of lawlessness about which most 
Americans prefer not to read, though the 
facts are indelibly written in history books. 

The way. out of all this is to follow the 
procedure stipulated in the Constitution— 
to submit in a lawful manner a new 14th 
amendment which will specify school inte- 
gration and anything else that two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress and the majority 
of the people in three-fourths of the States 
of the Union want to declare as “the law of 
the land.” Then there will be ample power 
for Congress to stipulate by statute just what 
shall be done about discrimination in public 
or private activities. 

It is never too late to right a wrong—even 
one committed 100 years ago. If, as is widely 
assumed, an overwhelming majority of the 
American people would support such an 
amendment to the Constitution, this proc- 
ess need not take long. The 2ist amend- 
ment repealing prohibition, for example, was 
adopted in only 9 months. The “image” of 
America abroad would then truly be por- 
trayed as a government of laws—not of men. 


Resolution Adopted by Slovenian Mutual 
Benefit Association, Lodge Soca No. 26 
on Federal Health Insurance Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1963 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 


means. They look to their Government 
to find a remedy for their needs under 
the time proven social security system. 
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The Slovenian Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, Lodge Soca No. 26, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has adopted a resolution calling on 
the 88th Congress to give serious con- 
sideration to a Federal health insurance 
plan. 

Under leave previously obtained, I in- 
sert in the Recorp the resolution which 
was sent to me by the Slovenian Mutual 
Benefit Association, Lodge Soca No. 26: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the costs of private health insur- 
ance are rapidly rising to a point where mil- 
lions of our retired people cannot afford 
such insurance; and 

Whereas the Federal Government each year 
expends billions of dollars for various domes- 
tic subsidies and foreign aid: and 

Whereas the social security system now in 
existence in the United States does not pro- 
vide adequate funds to enable these retired 
persons to carry adequate health insurance; 
and 


Whereas these same retired people have 
given their productive years to building up 
our country to its present status: Now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the members of the Slovenian 
Mutual Benefit Association Lodge Soca No. 
26 in due assembly, That the 88th Congress of 
the United States now in session, be peti- 
tioned to give serious consideration to the 
adoption of the Federal health insurance 
bill introduced by Representative Foranp at 
the last session of Congress or similar legis- 
lation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators STEPHEN YOUNG and Frank 


search into the merits of such legislation. 
Mixx Brzcs, 
President, 
Josxyn MIELUS, 
Secretary. 
JOSEPH KLINEC, 
Treasurer. 
CHARLES, ZAKELY, 
Recording Secretary. 


Address by Comdr. Oliver Watkins, 
Department of Maryland, American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day it was my privilege to follow a tradi- 
tion of long standing, handed down to 
me by my predecessors, in participating 
in the 96th annual Memorial Day exer- 
cises at Antietam National Cemetery in 


Leon Carnahan is post commander, Mrs. 


Mr. Joseph B. Guiney 
was host and master of ceremonies. 

One of the features of the services 
held at the Antietam National Cemetery 
was an address delivered by Oliver Wat- 
kins, commander, Department of Mary- 
land, American Legion. Commander 
Watkins’ words have such widespread ap- 
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plication that I am appending them 

herewith for the benefit of the Members 

of Congress: 

ADDRESS or Compr. OLIVER WATKINS, DEPART- 
MENT OF MARYLAND, AMERICAN LEGION 

The observance of Memorial Day has be- 
come a sacred trust to members of the Amer- 
ican Legion—Legionnaires know that any 
meaningful observance of the day must serve 
a dual purpose of remembrance of those who 
have made and képt America great—and a 
reminder to those who are about to assume 
the awesome responsibility of maintaining 
and furthering the cause for freedom. 

Since the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, more than 30 million Ameril- 
cans have borne arms in the defense of 
their country in time of actual war. Nearly 
3 million have shed their blood in the cause 
of freedom and more than a million Ameri- 
cans have made the supreme sacrifice that 
liberty might live. 

It is to these valiant men and women that 
we pause on Memorial Day to pay special 
tribute. It is from their memory and the 
knowledge of their fine deeds that we should 
draw new strength for the task that lies 
ahead. 

The cost of winning and holding freedom 
in human life and suffering alone has been 
staggering enough, but it is only a part of 
the total cost. It is often said that that 
which is easily obtained is lightly regarded. 
Let this Memorial Day serve once again as 
a reminder to all Americans that the heritage 
which we cherish was not easily obtained, 
nor is it easily preserved. 

Despite the terrible losses which mankind 
has inflicted upon itself through the ages, 
by attempting to settle differences through 
armed conflict, men still have not learned 
to live at peace with one another. 

It is not Inappropriate on an occasion such 
as this to call attention to the major threats 
to freedom as they exist in the world today, 
and which would destroy the very virtues for 
which those whom we honor this day gave 
their lives to defend. 

Every American has a direct and personal 
challenge to measure up to the highest 
standards of citizenship and patriotism— 
if we are to meet and overcome the chal- 
lenges of communism, Every citizen must 
respond with a personal deyotion to the 
causes for which more than 1 million Amer- 
jeans have died. 

The American Legion has every confidence 
in the ability of the American people, in- 
dividually and as a nation, to measure up 
to whatever commitment is required of them 
to achieve that glory. For it is our firm be- 
lief that the wave of the future belongs to 
those who would seek to ennoble the spirit 
of man, and not to those who would degrade 
and enslave it. 


Minnesota AAUN Makes Constructive 
Suggestions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on May 3 
at the annual membership meeting of the 
Minnesota Division, American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, Ine., 
thought-provoking resolutions on vital 
issues were adopted. 

These worthwhile resolutions not only 
bring a tight focus on important prob- 
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lems now facing the United Nations but 
offer solid suggestions for constructive 
progress in international relations: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE MINNESOTA DIVISION, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, INC. 


SECURITY PROBLEMS 


The value of the United Nations in dealing 
with crises has been demonstrated repeated- 
ly. The United Nations presence maintained 
in the Middle East by a few thousand men 
of the United Nations Emergency Force has 
eliminated open Arab-Israeli conflict. In the 
Congo, United Nations Forces have restored 
order, thus opening the way for a major effort 
to build economic stability and integration 
and to develop essential administrative and 
social services. Without the United Nations 
Force the only alternatives would have been 
tribal warfare inviting Communist penetra- 
tion or a dangerous confrontation between 
the United States and the Soviet Union in 
the Congo. In the Cuban crisis of 1962 the 
open debate in the Security Council made it 
possible for the United States to expose So- 
viet falsehoods and to prove its charges con- 
cerning Russian missile bases in a world 
forum. Mediation by the Secretary General 
persuaded Khrushchey to avoid a direct con- 
tact of Russian ships with the U.S. Navy. It 
is essential that so useful a security agency 
be systematically supported and strengthened 
so that resort to it will become feasible in an 
even wider range of cases. 


FINANCING THE UNITED NATIONS 


The crisis in financial support of the 
United Nations must be resolved quickly. 
Useful steps have been taken in clarifying 
the legal obligation of member states to pay 
their proportionate share of the expenses of 
United Nations military operations in the 
Middle East and the Congo, in authorizing 
an increase of the working capital fund, and 
in securing immediate funds to cover deficits 
by a United Nations bond issue. But it is 
necessary that member states now be led to 
pay their obligations promptly, that the bal- 
ance of the bond issue be fully subscribed, 
that provision for the continuance of the 
Congo operation be at once assured, and 
that member states accept the principle of 
collective financial responsibility for all 
authorized expenditures. 

The United States cannot properly con- 
tinue to make large voluntary contribu- 
tions beyond the quota assigned to it, which 
amounts to nearly one-third of the total. 
We hope the emergency session of the As- 
sembly will face realistically the problem of 
securing discharge by member states of their 
financial obligations, and will also consider 
whether the United Nations might develop 
independent sources of supplementary in- 
come. 


ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 


The need for agreement upon cessation of 
nuclear testing and disarmament by progres- 
sive stages under adequate inspection con- 
tinues to be urgent. In view of the dead- 
lock in negotiations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States upon what 
constitutes adequate inspection, we believe 
the time has come for a full-scale debate 
upon this subject by the Assembly, perhaps 
in a special session, so that the positions 
taken may be subjected to examination by 
the other states of the world and world opin- 
ion may be mustered in support of reason- 
able steps. 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

We again urge repeal of the Connally res- 
ervatlon to acceptance by the United States 
of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. We do so not 
because we suppose the reservation to be 
the major obstacle to wider use of the Court, 
but because it is wrong in principle and 
impairs the moral leadership of the United 
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States in urging full acceptance of compul- 
sory jurisdiction by other states. 


INTERNATIONAL—-NOT FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


We suggest that the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs be renamed by sub- 
stituting “International” for Foreign.“ Al- 
though this change may not be a matter 
of primary importance, it would be a use- 
ful reminder of the proper focus of our ex- 
ternal relations. If recent proposals for a 
“Department of Foreign Affairs” with several 
subordinate operating departments should be 
implemented, we believe the new agency 
should be named “Department of Interna- 
tional Relations.” 


— — ae 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE Untrep STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b, Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and deltvery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Record as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and ‘Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD 1s- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
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case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation o/ withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix.“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication la issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendtæ.— The Ap- 

to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix, The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
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dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to Recorps 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 


12, Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. k 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submi re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
hee t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Lyndon B. Johnson 


Boggs, J. Caleb, De 
Brewster, Daniel B., Md 
Quentin N. 


Curtis, Carl T., Nebr. 

Dirksen, Everett M., II 

Dodd, Thomas J., Conn 

Dominick, Peter H., Colo 

Douglas, Paul H., III 

Eastiand, James O., Miss 5101 Macomb St. 

Edmondson, J. Howard, 

Okla, 

Ellender, Allen J., La 

Engle, Clair, Cali. 

Ervin, Sam J., Jr., N. 

Fong, Hiram L., Hawaii. 5519 Uppingham 
Her Chevy Chase, 


Gruening, Ernest, Alaska 
Hart, Philip A., Mich... 
Hartke, Vance, Ind s 
Hayden, Carl, Ar 


Hickenlooper, Bourke B. 5511 Cedar Park- 

Towa, way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 

Hill, Lister, Ala_ 


Keating, Kenneth B. N.Y_.1233 31st St. 
Kefauver, Estes, Tenn. 4929 Hillbrook 
Kennedy, Edward M., Mass_ 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif.. 


Long. Russell B., La. 
McCarthy, Eugene J, 3 Hampden 


Bethesda, Md. 
McClellan, John L., „ 
McGee, Gale W., W Yo 
S. Dak, 
McIntyre, Thomas J., VH 
McNamara, Pat, Mich....- 
boy ce Warren G, The Shoreham 
Wash. 

Mansfield, Mike, Mont 

Edwin L., N. Mer- 
Metcalf, Lee, Mont 
Miller, Jack R., Iowa 5417 Kirkwood 

Dr., Bethesda. Md. 
Monroney, A. S. Mike, 
Okla. - 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg_......4000 Mass. Ave. 
B., Ky-- 
Moss, Frank E., Utah.._... 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dax. 122 Schotts 
Court NE. 


Muskie, Edmund S., Maine 

Nelson, Gaylord, WIe 

Neuberger, Maurine B., 
Oreg. 
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Pastore, John O., RI------ 

Pearson, James B., Kans... 

Pell, Ciaiborne, R.I_...-.-.3425 Prospect St. 
Prouty, Winston L., Vt. 

Proxmire, William, Ws 

Randolph, Jennings, W. Va_4608 Reservoir Rd. 
Ribicoff, Abraham A. 


Russell, Richard B., Ga. 
Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass_2320 Tracy Pl. 
Scott, Hugh, Pa. 
Simpson, Milward L., Wyo- 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, Margaret Chase 
(Mrs.),. Maine. 
Sparkman, John, 44a 4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss_.....- 
Symington, Stuart, Mo 
Talmadge, Herman E., G. 
Thurmond, Strom, S C 
Tower, John G., Ter 


Yarborough, Ralph, Ter 
Young, Milton R., N. Dak._Quebec House So. 
Young, Stephen M., Ohio__ 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 
Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 
Sergeant at Arms—Joseph O, Duke. 
Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 
Secretary for the Majority—Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, DD. 
q. AES ere 
STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
ý ciences 


Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Edmondson, 
Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Case, Hickenlooper, 
Curtis, and Keating. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston, 
Holland, Eastland, wer e Proxmire, Jor- 
dan of North Carolina, McCarthy, Mrs. 
Neuberger, Messrs. McGovern, 
Aiken, Young of North Dakota, Hickenlooper, 
Cooper, Boggs, and Mechem. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, Ellen- 
der, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, Magnuson, 
Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Kefauver, ak 
roney, Bible, Byrd of West Virginia, M 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Bartlett, Baitonstall 


Young of North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs. Smith, 
Messrs. Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, Cotton, and 


Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Russell 3 Stennis, Byrd 


Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missouri. Mrs. Neu- 
berger, Messrs. 3 Bennett, Tower, 
Javits, Simpson, and Dominick. 


Committee on Commerce 

Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Thurmond, Lausche, Yarborough, 
Engle, Bartlett. , McGee, Hart, Can- 
non, Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, and 
Beall. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Hartke, 
McIntyre, Beall, Prouty, and Dominick. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Long 

of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, 


son, Bennett, Curtis, Morton,.and Dirksen. 
Committee on Foreign Relations 


Messrs. Fulbright (esatean Sparkman, 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, Long of Loui- 
siana, Gore, Lausche, Church, N 
Dodd, Smathers, Hickenlooper, — 
son, Williams of Delaware, and Mundt. 


Committce on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Humphrey. Gruening, Muskie, Pell, 
McIntyre, Ribicoff, Brewster, Mundt, Curtis, 
Javits, Miller, and Pearson. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Jackson (chairman), Anderson, 
Bible, Church, Gruening, Moss, Burdick, Met- 
calf, Hayden, McGovern, Nelson, Kuchel, 
Allott, Jordan of Idaho, Simpson, Mechem, 
and Dominick. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Kefauver, 
Johnston, McClellan, Ervin, Dodd, Hart, Long 
of Missouri, Kennedy, Bayh, Dirksen, Hruska, 
Keating, Fong, and Scott. 

Committee on Labor and Publie Welfare 

Messrs, Hill (chairman), McNamara, Morse, 
Yarborough, Clark. Randolph, Williams of 
New Jersey, Burdick, Pell, Kennedy, Gold- 
water, Javits, Prouty, Tower, and Jordan of 
Idaho, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Johnston (chairman), Monroney, 
Yarborough, Randolph, McGee, Brewster, 
Carlson, Fong, and Boggs. 

Committee on Public Works 

Messrs. McNamara (chairman), Randolph, 

Young of Ohio, 


9 Bayh, Nelson, Cooper, Fong, Boggs, 
and Pearson. 


. on Rules and Administration 

Messrs, Jordan of North Carolina (chair- 
man), Hayden, Cannon, Pell, Clark, Byrd of 
West Virginia, Curtis, Cooper, and Scott. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, W. n, D.C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 4852 
Hutchins Pl. 

5 soot Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 


M. stios Harlan. of New York, 1677 31st St. 

Mr. Justice Brennan, of New Jersey, 3037 
Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Stewart, of Ohio, 5136 Palisade 


è. 

Mr. Justice White, of Colorado, 2209 Hamp- 
shire Rd., McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Goldberg, of Illinois, 2811 Albe- 
marle St. 

OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Clerk—John F. Davis, 4704 River Rd. 
Deputy Clerk—Edmund P. Cullinan, 4823 

Reservoir Rd. 
Marshal T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Rd. 
Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 
Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 $d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 


District of Columbia fudicial circuit: Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren. District of Columbia. 
First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Goldberg. 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 


Second fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 
ee New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 


Islan 
Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 


juisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Sixth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Stewart. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh fudictal circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
cera ant Iowa, Missouri. Ne- 

th Dakota. 


braska, North Dakota, Sou 
Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawail. 
Tenth Gudicial circuit; Mr. Justice White. 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Wyoming. 


